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PREFACE. 
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The  year  whose  history  is  set  forth  in  this  volame  was  a  year  of  peace  on 
onr  side  of  the  world,  and  of  war  on  the  other.  The  great  straggle  between 
China  and  Japan,  across  Korea — which  suggests  that  Japan  may  be  aboat  to 
occupy  a  position  with  relation  to  Asia  similar  to  that  held  by  Great  Britain  to 
Europe — has  been  long  and  bloody,  and  has  awakened  a  lively  interest  all  over 
the  globe.  A  brief  narrative  of  tliis  war,  showing  its  causes  and  its  course  to 
date,  will  be  found  in  the  articles  ''  China ''  and  '^  Japan."  Other  events  of 
importance  in  foreign  lands  include  the  death  of  the  Emperor  of  Kussia  and 
the  coronation  of  his  son ;  the  assassination  of  President  Carnot  of  France  and 
the  choice  of  a  successor ;  and  the  change  of  ministry  in  Great  Britain.  All 
these  are  recorded,  with  portraits,  in  the  appropriate  articles.  The  record  of 
" Geographical  Progress  and  Discovery"  shows  what  was  done  during  1894  to 
extend  our  knowledge  of  hitherto  unknown  lands  and  unnavigated  seas.  This 
article  is  illustrated  with  a  portrait  of  Capt  Peary,  the  latest  arctic  explorer,  and 
one  of  Mrs.  Peary,  the  only  woman  that  has  ever  taken  part  in  such  an  expedi- 
tion. It  also  contains  a  settlement  (with  a  map)  of  the  somewhat  overdiscussed 
question  of  the  source  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  United  States,  the  most  important  events  of  the  year  were  the  passage 
of  the  new  Tariff  bill  (with  the  income-tax  section)  and  the  great  railroad  strike. 
The  full  text  of  the  tariff  law,  together  with  an  abstract  of  the  debate  upon  it, 
showing  clearly  all  the  arguments  that  were  advanced  for  and  against  it,  and 
President  Cleveland's  letters  will  be  found  in  the  article  "  Congress." 

In  the  sciences,  the  "Progress  of  Astronomy  in  1894"  is  set  forth  by  Dr. 
Lewis  Swift,  the  self-taught  astronoiiier,  director  of  Lowe  Observatory,  in  Cali- 
fornia; "Chemistry,"  "Metallurgy,"  and  "Physiology,"  by  Dr.  William  J. 
Youmans,  editor  of  "  The  Popular  Science  Monthly " ;  and  "  Physics,"  by 
Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  Ph.  D. 

The  articles  on  the  several  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  will  be  found 
very  full.  That  on  "  New  York  "  includes  an  account  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  with  the  gist  of  the  amendments  (all  of  which  were  adopted  at  the 
November  election)  given  in  untechnical  language.  The  article  is  illustrated 
with  a  portrait  of  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  president  of  the  convention. 

Following  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  the  description  of  which  was 
completed  in  our  last  volume,  came  the  California  Midwinter  Fair  and  the 
Antwerp  Exposition,  both  of  which  are  described  and  illustrated  in  these  pages. 
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The  article  entitled  "Cities,  American,  Recent  Growth  of,"  begun  in  the 
"Annual  Cj^clopsedia "  for  1886,  is  continued  in  this  volume,  where  21  are 
described,  making  the  whole  number  thus  treated  445.  In  the  greatest  of  our 
cities — New  York — the  year  witnessed  the  culmination  of  an  important  move- 
ment toward  reform  ;  and  the  story  is  told  in  tlie  article  on  the  city,  with  por- 
traits of  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst  and  Mayor  Strong. 

For  a  quick,  running  account  of  the  happenings  of  the  year,  in  chronological 
order,  the  reader  may  glance  down  the  columns  of  the  articles  "Events  of 
1894  "  and  "  Disasters  in  1894,*'  and  fuller  accounts  of  the  more  important  ones 
will  be  found  in  the  various  articles  where  they  belong.  Nearly  or  quite  every 
country  in  the  world  is  treated  under  its  own  name,  with  subheads  that  enable 
the  reader  to  turn  at  once  to  the  specific  information  he  seeks.  The  articles  on 
the  religions  denominations  include  not  merely  the  great  and  well-known  organ- 
izations, but  many  also  of  the  smaller  ones,  such  as  "  Brethren,"  "  Disciples  of 
Christ,"  "  Old  Catholic  Church,"  and  "  United  Evangelical  Church." 

The  article  "  United  States,  Finances  of  the,"  shows  our  governmental  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  while  the  "  Financial  Review  of  1894 "  tells  the  story 
of  the  general  business  of  the  country,  and  "  Gifts  and  Bequests "  records  the 
notable  acquisitions  for  education  and  charity.* 

Among  the  special  articles  are  those  entitled  "  Coumiercial  Travelers,"  "  Edu- 
cation, United  States  Bureau  of,"  "  Niagara  Falls,  Electrical  Power  at,"  "  Patri- 
otic Societies,"  "  Sero-Therapy,"  "  Water  Supply,"  and  "  Woman  Suffrage." 

The  death  roll  of  the  year  is  very  important.  France  lost  her  President, 
Russia  her  Emperor,  and  Germany  her  most  eminent  scientist,  Helmholtz. 
Twenty-two  Governors  or  ex-Governors  of  States  died.  Literature  lost  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  James  Anthony  Fronde,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Philip 
Gilbert  Hamerton,  Christina  G.  Rossetti,  Celia  Thaxter,  and  Constance  Fenimore 
Woolson  ;  painting  lost  George  Inness,  William  Hart,  and  Healy ;  music  lost 
Von  Billow,  Rubinstein,  and  Mrs,  Mapleson  ;  sculpture  lost  I^unt  Thompson ; 
medicine  lost  Brown-Sequard  ;  chemistry  lost  Josiah  P.  Cooke ;  theology  lost 
James  McCosh,  William  A.  Passavant,  Ezekiel  G.  Robinson,  and  William  G.  T. 
Shedd  ;  and  education  lost  President  Welling  and  Prof.  Whitney.  The  men 
that  were  prominent  in  tlie  great  civil  war  are  passing  away  with  increasing 
rapidity.  The  year  just  past  ended  the  lives  of  Gens.  Banks,  Early,  Slocuro, 
and  Stoneman,  Govs.  Zebulon  B.  Vance  and  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  and  the  Hon. 
Joseph  Holt.  It  also  closed  the  long  lives  of  Kossuth  the  revolutionist,  Layard 
the  explorer,  and  Lesseps  the  engineer.  Of  all  these  the  volume  presents 
sketches,  most  of  them  illustrated  with  portraits. 

Our  illustrations  include  a  brilliant  colored  plate  showing  the  insignia  of  the 
patriotic  associations  that  have  been  organized  within  a  few  years ;  a  colored 
map  of  the  seat  of  war  in  Asia ;  foreign  battle  ships ;  a  finely  etched  portrait 
of  Stevenson  from  life  studies;  full-page  portraits  of  Holmes  and  the  new 
Emperor  of  Russia ;  the  new  German  Parliament  House ;  the  principal  struc- 
tures of  the  Antwerp  Exposition  ;  and  numerous  vignette  portraits. 

The  volume  closes  with  an  index  to  the  entire  series. 

New  Yobk,  March  28,  1895, 
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ABYSSINIA,  an  empire  in  eastern  Africa,  country,  which  amounted  to  15,898.262  lire.    The 

over  which  Italy  claims  a  protectorate  by  virtue  imports  of  Massowah  in  1891  amounted  to  12,- 

of  a  treaty  made  on  May  2,  1889,  with  Menelek  542.988  lire,  and  in  1892  to  10,908.015  lire. 

II  before  he  was  established  in  power  as  the  sue-  The  Egyptian  Government  at  the  instance  of 

cessor  of  the  Negus  Johannes  II.    A  convention  England  acquiesced  in  the  Italian  occupation  of 

for  mutual  protection,  signed  on  Sept.  29  of  the  Massowah  and  the  adjacent  Red  Sea  coast  by 

same  year,  was  interpreted  by  the  Italian  Gov-  Italy,  whereas  Turkey,  the  legal  suzerain  power, 

emment  as  confirming  the  protectorate,  but  this  objected.     The  French   representative    at   the 

the  Negus  in  August.  1893.  refused  to  prolong.  Brussels  Antislavery  Conference  in  1890  Raised 

The  protectorate  was  duly  notified  to  the  powers  a  protest  against  Italy's  protectorate  over  Ethio-  ♦ 

in  conformity  with  the  general  act  of  Berlin,  pia,  and  it  never  has  been  recognized  by  Russia, 

and  in  1891  a  delimitation  between  the  British  which  asserts  a  certain  right  of  tutelage  over 

and  Italian  spheres  was  agreed  upon.    The  em-  Abyssinia  on  the  ground  of  the  historic  ntfilia- 

pire  of  Abyssinia,  otherwise  callea  Ethiopia,  em-  tion  between  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  and 

nracing   l*igre,  Lasta,  Amhara.  Gojam,  Shoa.  the  Alexandrian  rite,  which  is  the  national  re- 

Kaffa,  and   Ilarrar.  has  an  estimated  area  of  ligion  of  Abyssinia. 

190.000  square  miles  and  about  5.000,000  inhab-  Taking  of  Kassala.— The  capital  of  the  for- 

itants.    The  dependent  Somali  and  Galla  tern-  mer  Egyptian  province  of  Taka,  Kassala,  once 

tones,  as  delimited  in  the  Anglo-Italian  agree-  the  center  of  trade  between  the  Nile  and  Abys- 

ment,  have  an  area  of  800,000  square  miles  and  sinia,  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  dervishes 

600.000  inhabitants :  the  territories  of  the  Habab,  since  the  surrender  of  the  Egyptian  garrison  in 

I^gos,  Beni  Amer,  and  other  tribes  in  the  north  October,  1885.    The  dervishes  have  committed 

have  an  area  of  18,000  square  miles  and  200,000  frequent  depredations  on  the  Abyssinian  prov- 

inhabitants ;  and  the  territory  of  Danakil  has  an  ince  of  Tigre,  and  have  harassed  the  tribes  in  Ital- 

area  of  34,000  square  miles,  inclusive  of  the  sul-  ian  territory.     In  1890  the  Italian  Government, 

tanate  of  Anssa,  with  200,000  inhabitants.    The  when  discussing  with  the  British  Government 

Italians  actually  occupy  the  seaport  of  Masso-  the  boundary  of  Erythria,  desired  that  Kassala 

wah  with  the  countnr  around  it,  the  upland  dis-  should  be  included  in  its  territory.    To  this  the 

tricts  of  Keren  and  Asmara,  and  the  Dahlak  Egyptians,  and  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  as  the  repre- 

archipelago.    In  September,  1898,  they  assumed  sentative  of  their  interests,  strongly  objected, 

the  administration  of  the  seaports  on  the  Somali  and  the  negotiations  were  broken  off :  but  when 

coast,  which,  bjr  arrangement  with  England,  the  they  were  renewed  at  Rome  by  Lord  Bufferin 

Sultan  of  Zanzibar  had  ceded  to  Italy  in  August,  it  was  agreed,  in  a  protocol  signed  April  15, 1891, 

1892.    The  Italian  colony  in  the  north  of  Abvs-  that  Italy  might  occupy  Kassala  as  a  military 

sinia,  including  Massowah,  is  officially  called  measure  on  the  understanding  that  it  should  be 

Erythria.    The  littoral  on  the  Red  Sea  extends  restored  to  Egypt  as  soon  as  the  Egyptians  were 

from  Cane  Kasar  to  Raheita,  on  the  strait  of  in  a  position  to  hold  it.    The  dervisnes,  toward 

Bab-el-Mandeb,  670  miles.    The  total  popula-  the  end  of  1898,  advanced  against  the  Italian 

tion  is  estimated  at  450,000,  mostly  consisting  of  position,  and  a  severe  battle  was  fought  near 

nomadic  tribes.    Massowah  has  a  resident  popu-  Fort  A^ordat,  in  which  3,000  or  4,000  of  them 

lation  of  about  16,000.    The  head  of  the  civil  were  killed,  including  their  leader.  Earned  Ali, 

administration  is  a  governor  general.    The  mill-  and  his  4  emirs.    A  few  months  later  they  re- 

tary  force  in  1893  consisted  of  222  officers,  of  newed  their  aggressions.    In  July.  1894.  they 

whom  33  were  natives,  and  4,192  native  and  raided  the  large  village  of  Karkabnt,  on  the 

1.906  European  soldiery.     The  Italian  Govern-  bank  of  the  Baraka.  killing  many  of  the  in- 

ment  expended  on  its  African  possessions,  from  habitants  and  carrying  off  the  rest  as  slaves, 

the  occupation  of  Massowah  in  1887  to  the  end  The  Governor  General.  Col.  Baratieri,  heard  of 

of  1892,  the  sura  of  125,327,315  lire.    The  colo-  the  incursion  while   the    Soudanese  horsemen 

nial  budget  for  1898  was  2,376,082  lire,  exclusive  were  still  harrying  the  inhabitants  of  (he  sur- 

of  military  expenditures  borne  by  the  mother  rounding  country.    Hastening  from  Keren,  on 
you  xxxiv.— 1  A 


Jul;  12,  with  his  entire  force— 2,400 
men,  DdtiTe  tad  lt»liaii,  under  &4 
Italian  ofBcera — be  arrived  at  the  front 

after  the  eaem;  had  begua  to  retire. 
He  clu^ly  pursued  them,  hut  they 
made  good  their  retreat  to  Kassola  and 
awHitud  behind  intrencbments  I  he  com- 
ing of  the  Italians,  who  left  Salideral. 
on  the  border  of  the  Italian  terriiurv. 
at  midnight,  and  at  dawn  on  the  ITtii 
came  unexpectedly  upon  Kassala.  The 
Italian  troops  advanced  «t  once  to  the 
attack,  and  carried  the  outer  works 
without  difficulty,  as  the  Mabdiats  wen.' 
taken  somewhat  bv  surprise.  Insidi- 
the  town  the  garrison,  consisting  at 
2.000  infantry  and  UOO  cavalry,  fought 
desperately,  but  were  dislodged  by  h 
charge  of  cavalry,  well  supported  by 
the  infantry,  and  retreated  m  disorder 
to  the  Atl^ra  river.  Capt.  Carchidio 
was  killed  while  charging  at  the  bead 
of  his  squadron,  and  a  (cw  of  the  na- 
tive BUiiliaries  lost  their  lives.  The 
dervishes  were  unable  to  cross  the 
swollen  Atbara.  and  most  of  them  sur- 
rendered to  the  troops  that  were  sent 
in  pursuit,  A  strong  garrison  was  left 
at  Kassala  In  a  fortltied  position,  pro- 
vided with  artillery  and  ammunition 
and  stores  sufficient  for  a  siege. 

Anglo  -  Italian  Protocol.  —  The 
boundary  between  the  British  Ehm 
Africa  and  the  Italian  sphere  of  in- 
Quence,  as  settled  on  March  24,  1891. 
ascends  the  Juba  nver  in  a  northwest- 
erly direction  to  the  sixth  parallel  ot 
north  latitude,  then  runs  due  west  to 
the  intersection  nt  the  thirty  -  sixth 
meridian  ot  east  longitude,  and  thence 
due  north  to  the  Blue  Nile.  On  May 
S,  1884,  another  protocol  was  signed 
at  Rome,  which  delimits  the  Italian 
sphere  from  the  British  poBsesaions  on 
the  Quit  ot  Aden,  The  boundary  is 
constituted  by  a  line  that,  starting 
from  Gildessa  and  running  toward  the 
eighth  degree  of  north  latitude,  skirts 
the  northea-st  frontier  of  the  territories 
ot  the  Oirri,  Bertiri,  and  Derail  tribes, 
leaving  to  the  right  the  villagen  of 
Gildessa,  Darmi,  Giggiga.  and  Milmil. 
On  reaching  the  eighth  degree  ot  north 
latitude  the  line  follows  thai  parallel 
aa  far  as  its  intersection  with  the  forty- 
eichth  degree  of  longitude  east  ot 
Greenwich.  It  then  runs  to  the  in- 
lersoction  of  the  ninth  degree  ot  north 
latitude  with  the  forty-ninth  degree  ot 
longitude  cast  of  Greenwich,  and  fol- 
lows that  meridian  to  the  sea.  Both 
governments  engage  to  conform  in 
their  respective  protectorates  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  general  act  of  Ber- 
lin and  the  declaration  of  Brussels  rela- 
tive to  freedom  ot  trade,  and  in  the 
port  ot  Zeila  British  and  Italian  sub- 
jects and  protected  [Jorsonswill  receive 
equality  ot  treatment  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  their  |>ersons  or  property  or  the 
pursuit  ot  trade  or  industry.     By  this 
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Srotocol  Harar,  Ogaden,  and  the  peninsula  of  between  the  Riissian  Cabinet  and  a  special  Chi- 

[edjdrtin  remain  in  the  Italian  sphere.    The  nese  envoy,  and  also  with  the  Britisn  Govern- 

French  Government  formallv  protested  against  ment  acting  in  behalf  of  Afghanistan.    It  was 

the  arrangement,  affirming  that  Abyssinia  is  an  suspected  that  a  more  direct  and  secret  arrange- 

indeuendent  power,  and  that  Harar  therefore  ment,  made  by  the  Russian  ambassador  to  Pekm, 

a^ula  not  be  assigned  to  Italy  by  Great  Britain.  Count  Cassini,  preceded  the  provisional  modus 

AFGHANISTAN,  a  monarchy  in  central  Asia,  vivertdi  concluded  by  Ching-Chan,  the  Chinese 
The  reigning  Ameer  is  Abdurrahman  Khan,  minister,  at  St.  Petersburg  in  April,  1894.  By 
Ijorn  in  1845,  who  was  established  on  the  throne  this  the  Russian  Government  engaged  to  make 
July  22,  1880,  under  the  auspices  of  the  British,  no  further  encroachment  on  the  territory  claimed 
after  the  defeat  and  flight  of  Shere  Ali  and  the  by  China  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  final 
!^ubsequent  deposition  of  Yakub  Khan.  The  agreement.  Meanwhile  the  Russians  held  the 
area  is  about  210,000  square  miles.  The  popula-  largest  part  of  the  disputed  district.  The  usual 
lion  exceeds  4,000,000.  The  Ameer  maintains  a  commercial  relations  between  the  Chinese  mer- 
regulftr  army  of  about  20,000  men,  armed  with  chants  of  Kashgar  and  the  tribesmen  of  the  pla- 
Kuropean  rmes  and  76  pieces  of  artillery,  the  teau  were  allowed  to  go  on  as  formerly.  In 
gift  of  the  Indian  Government,  which  pays  an  April  a  party  of  military  engineers  went  out 
annual  subsidy  of  180,000  rupees,  the  amount  from  Russia  to  explore  and  survey  the  Pamir 
having  been  increased  from  120.000,  in  1893,  to  district.  The  Russian  Government  intends  to 
aid  Abdurrahman  in  maintaining  his  rule  and  open  up  these  regions  to  trade  and  settlement 
the  integrity  of  his  dominions,  so  that  they  shall  bv  building  a  railroad  from  Samarcand  to  Mir- 
£erve  as  a  buffer  state  between  India  and  the  ghilan,  the  capital  of  Ferghana,  with  a  branch  to 
Russian  possesi^ions  in  central  Asia.  Besides  the  Tashkend.  The  British  were  debarred  from  es- 
r^lar  army  there  is  a  militia  of  30,000  men,  tablishing  themselves  on  the  Pamirs  by  the  en- 
with  47  guns,  consisting  of  the  tribal  forces  of  mity  of  the  Nagar  and  Hunza  tribes.  Their  sub- 
Abdurrahman's  vassals.  jngation  has  been  completed,  and  in  the  summer 

The  small  commerce  of  Afghanistan  is  mostly  of  1894,  in  anticipation  of  the  final  acceptance  of 

with  Russia.    Wool,  silk,  fruits,  sheepskin  gar-  a  common  frontier  between  Russia  and  British 

ments,  carpets,  felt,  and  asafoetida  are  the  chief  India,  they  proceeded  to  fortify  the  Kilik  and 

exports,  and  cotton  goods,  sugar,  and  tea  are  the  Mintaka  passes,  which  give  access  to  Hunza  from 

largest  imports.    Under  the  rule  of  Abdurrah-  the  Little  and  the  Taghdumbash  Pamirs, 

man  fanaticism  and  lawlessness  have  been  dis-  ALABAJSA,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to 

coaraged,  and  the  people  of  Cabul,  the  capital  the  Union  Dec.  14,  1819;   area,  52,250  square 

province,  have  made  a  beginning  in  modern  in-  miles.    The  population,  according  to  eachdecen- 

dastrial  production,  taught  bv  Thomas  Salter  nial  census  since  admission,  was  127,901  in  1820 ; 

Pvne.  an  English  engineer,  who  was  employed  309,527  in  1830;   590,756  in  1840;   771,623  in 

bvthe  Ameer  to  import  machinery  and  set  up  1850;  964,201  in  1860;  996.992  in  1870;  1,262,- 

factories.     He  established  first  a  saw  and  planing  505  in  1880;   and  1,513,017  in  1890.    CapiUl, 

mill,  then  a  mint,  next  a  cartridge  factory,  and,  Montgomery. 

when  the  people  had  become  accustomed  to  these  The  following  wefe  the  State  officers  during 
strange  arts,  established  a  foundry,  began  the  the  year :  Governor,  Thomas  G.  Jones,  Democrat ; 
manufacture  of  rifles,  set  up  a  forge  and  steam  Secretary  of  State,  Joseph  D  Barron ;  Treasurer, 
hammer,  by  means  of  which  50  muzzle-  and  J.  Craig  Smith ;  Auditor,  John  Purifov;  At  tor- 
breech-loading  field  guns  were  turned  out  in  ney-General,  William  L.  Martin ;  Superintendent 
1883.  next  proceeded  to  manufacture  boots  for  of  Public  Instniction,  John  G.  Harris;  Commis- 
the  army  and  for  sale  to  the  people,  introduced  sioner  of  Agriculture,  Hector  D.  Lane:  Railroad 
the  distillation  of  brandy,  import^  an  enormous  Commissioners,  Henry  R.  Shorter,  Wiley  C.  Tun- 
plant  for  rolling  cartridge  metal,  and  has  built  stall,  J.  T.  Holtzclaw ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
mills  at  Jelalabad  to  prepare  timber  for  export  preme  Court,  Geoipge  W.  Stone,  who  died  on 
to  India.  Abdurrahman  nas  expended  millions  March  11  and  was  succeeded  on  March  24  by 
of  rupees  in  these  works,  not  witn  a  hope  of  pe-  Robert  C.  Brickell,  his  immediate  predecessor  in 
caniary  profit,  but  simply  to  promote  civiliza-  the  same  office :  Associate  Justices,  Thomas  N. 
tion  and  well-being  among  his  people.  McClellan,  Thomas  W.  Coleman,  James  B.  Head, 

The  Pamirs. — ^The  Russians  in  1894  retained  and  Jonathan  Haralson, 

their  military  positions  in  the  Pamirs,  and  cul-  Finances. — The  statement  of  receipts  and  ex- 

tivated  friendly  relations  with  the  Khirghis  in-  penditures  of  the  treasury  from  Sept.  30,  1893, 

habitants,  who  have  profited  by  the  improvement  to  April  13, 1894,  is  as  follows:  Balance  on  Sept. 

of  commercial  communications,  and  willingly  30,  1893,  $77,023.30 ;  total  receipts,  exclusive  of 

Mcept  the  rule  of  the  Czar.    The  conquest  of  temporary  loans,  $1,291,515.08;  total  payments, 

R^^han  and  Shignan  by  the  Afghans  caused  exclusive  of  temporary  loans  paid,  $1,324,869.03 ; 

many  families  to  migrate  to  Russian  territory,  balance  on  April  13,  1894,  $43,669.8.5.    The  ex- 

▼here  land  was  allotted  to  them.    The  forcible  penditures  embrace  the  following  items :  Educa- 

•xx-upation  of  a  large  part  of  the  Pamir  region  tion,  $566,916.23 ;  maimed  or  disabled  soldiers 

hy  Russian  troops  in  1892,  despite  the  opposition  and  widows,  $124,668.45 ;  convict  department, 

'■•f  the  Chinese  garrisons,  was  followed  in  the  $101,546.70;  agricultural  department,  $17,217.59; 

summer  of  1893  by  skirmishes  with  the  Afghan  interest  on  public  debt,  $208,457.85 :  interest  on 

^•ptpopts  on   the  lower  Murghab,  where  Capt.  University  fund,  $12,000 ;  interest  on  A gricultu- 

Vannovsky  compelled  the  Afghans  to  fall  back,  ral  and  Mechanical  College  fund,  $15,210;  Col- 

The  principal  Russian  post  was  established  at  leges  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Arts,  $16,- 

Ak  Baitra^   on   the    Murghab.      The  military  289.60  :  institutions  for  deaf  and  blind,  $34,988.- 

opentions  gave  place  to  diplomatic  negotiations  74 ;  Bryce  Insane  Hospital,  $53,690. 
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For  1893  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
erty in  the  State  was  $2(50,172,590.16,  on  which  a 
tax  of  5  mills  was  levied,  yielding  a  revenue  of 
$1,302,473.96.  The  valuation  for  1892  was  $260,- 
926,127.23,  on  which  a  4-mill  tax  was  levied, 
yielding  $1,048,899.36. 

Education. — *'The  public  schools  are  at  a 
standstill.  The  State  does  not  increase  its  ap- 
propriations as  fast  as  the  population  increases, 
and  there  is  no  prospect  that  it  will."  This 
statement  is  found  in  a  circular  issued  this  year 
in  behalf  of  the  adoption  of  a  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment,  giving  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts the  right  to  levy  a  special  tax  for  schools 
in  addition  to  the  State  appropriation.  This 
amendment  failed  to  secure  tne  approval  of  the 
people,  and  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts 
must  still  remain  weak  and  inefficient,  as  the 
State  can  not  well  afford  to  do  more  for  public 
education  than  it  is  now  doing. 

Penitentiary. — A  gradual  reformation  in  the 
methods  of  prison  management  is  in  progress  in 
the  State.  Under  the  operation  of  the  act  of 
1892  the  State  convicts?  are  being  gradually  with- 
drawn from  the  coal  mines  and  placed  under  the 
direct  control  and  supervision  of  State  officials. 
In  order  to  effect  this  change  it  was  necessary 
for  the  State  to  secure  larger  prison  accommoda- 
tions, and  for  this  purpose  the  board  of  convict 
managers  in  1893  purchased  4,000  acres  of  fine 
woodland  on  Coosa  river,  at  Speigner,  in  Elmore 
County.  The  land  lies  on  both  sides  of  a  creek, 
and  is  only  nine  miles  from  the  old  prison  at 
Wetumpka.  In  October,  1893,  a  party  of  15  con- 
victs from  the  mines  at  Birmingham  was  brought 
to  this  wilderness.  They  camped  out  in  tents  and 
began  to  fell  trees  and  clear  up  a  place  upon  which 
the  first  temporary  stockade  could  be  built.  The 
work  rapidly  progressed,  and  dn  a  short  time  two 
houses  were  completed,  and  these  were  followed 
by  others,  until  more  convicts  could  safelv  be 
brought  down  from  the  mines.  The  buildings 
were  called  Prison  No.  2,  in  contradistinction 
from  "  The  Walls"  at  Wetumpka,  which  is  termed 
Prison  No.  1.  Work  was  also  beguu  at  clearing 
up  a  plat  across  the  creek  for  what  is  called  Prison 
No.  3.  As  soon  as  a  stockade  was  built  more 
prisoners  were  brought  down^  and  the  building 
operations  were  pushed  with  greater  rapidity. 

Before  April  of  this  year  a  kitchen,  dormitory, 
stable,  and  3  other  small  buildings  had  been 
erected  at  Prison  No.  2,  where  120  convicts  were 
quartered.  Three  hundred  acres  of  land  adjacent 
had  been  cleared  and  planted  with  cotton.  At 
Prison  No.  3  6  buildings  had  been  erected,  and 
209  convicts  were  brought  thither  from  the  mines. 
Here  also  300  acres  had  been  cleared  and  planted. 
These  buildings,  which,  with  the  aid  of  convict  la- 
bor, were  erected  at  a  cost  of  only  about  $5,000, 
are  intended  merely  for  temporary  use.  Substan- 
tial brick  structures  are  to  be  erected  forthwith. 
Qood  clay  for  brick  is  found  on  the  premises,  and 
as  early  as  June  of  this  year  preparations  had  been 
completed  so  that  a  portion  of  the  convicts  could 
be  employed  in  making  brick. 

AMcan  Migration. — A  State  convention  of 
representative  colored  men  met  at  Birmingham, 
on  March  21,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and 
promoting  the  migration  of  the  race  to  Africa. 
Addresses  in  favor  of  the  movement  were  deliv- 
ered by  Bishop  Turner  and  by  various  colored 


orators.  The  sentiment  of  the  convention  was 
strongly  expressed  in  favor  of  this  solution  of 
the  negro  problem. 

Pensions. — The  special  State  tax  levied  for 
the  relief  of  Confederate  soldiers  and  their  wid- 
ows yielded  a  fund  in  1893  amounting  to  $125,- 
326.95.  This  was  distributed  among  5,655  needy 
soldiers  and  widows,  each  receiving  $21.95,  and 
among  45  blind  soldiers,  each  of  whom  receivetl 
$26.66.  The  fund  for  distribution  in  1894  was 
$117,484.78,  and  the  beneficiaries  numbered  6,506, 
of  whom  46  were  blind  soldiers. 

Labor  Troubles. — In  April  of  this  year  a 
strike  was  inaugurated  among  the  coal  miners 
of  northern  Alabama,  which  at  length  attained 
such  serious  proportions  as  to  lead  Gov.  Jones 
to  call  upon  the  militia.  The  P'irst  Regiment 
of  State  troops  was  ordered  into  camp  at  Ensley 
City  late  in  May,  whence  it  was  several  times 
called  out  to  prevent  threatened  trouble.  Not 
until  late  in  June  did  the  Governor  deem  it  safe 
to  dismiss  the  troops:  and  his  order,  dated  June 
29,  directing  their  dismissal,  had  scarcely  been 
executed  when  the  railroads  at  Birmingham  and 
vicinity  were  tied  up  by  a  strike  inaugurated  as 
a  part  of  the  great  Chicago  strike.  Gov.  Jones 
at  once  ordered  the  troops  to  Birmingham, 
where  the  railroad  companies  were  protected 
in  hiring  new  men  and  opening  their  lines  to 
traffic.  On  July  16  he  was  compelled  to  order 
the  troops  to  Pratt  mines,  where  the  striking 
miners  had  attacked  a  company  of  negroes  hired 
to  supply  their  places,  and  had  killed  several. 
The  presence  of  tne  militia  restored  order.  They 
were  kept  under  arms  for  several  weeks  and  were 
then  dismissed  gradually. 

Negro  Persecution. — In  certain  portions  of 
Pike  and  Crenshaw  Counties  an  organized  effort 
appears  to  have  been  made  early  in  the  year  to 
nd  the  locality  of  its  colored  people  by  making  it 
unsafe  for  them  to  remain.  All  sorts  of  outrages 
were  heaped  upon  them,  and  matters  had  reached 
such  a  state  in  March  that  Gov.  Jones  issued  his 
proclamation  invoking  the  aid  of  the  good  citi- 
zens in  those  counties  in  enforcing  the  law.  The 
local  courts  had  been  unable  to  reach  the  offend- 
ers, owing  to  the  fear  of  the  negroes  to  testify. 
This  action  of  the  Governor  seems  to  have  had 
the  desired  effect. 

Lumber. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
lumber  and  timber  business  done  in  the  port  of 
Mobile  for  the  fiscal  year  1893-'94,  compared  with 
that  of  1892-'93,  the  timber  being  reduced  to  su- 
perficial feet : 


ITEMS. 

1893-*04. 

1802-*03. 

Lumber. 
Total  forelffn  and  coast 

67,209,74,5 
6,«50,8O0 

ft  "600,606 

18.620.88S 

84,9M.ril2 
HM),0(H) 
160,000 

120.684,445 

79,JJ04,665 
8,0<H),0(M) 

Via  the  railru&dB 

Towed  to  Ship  Island . 

Local  and  rivers 

Timber. 
Direct  to  vessels,  hewed 

OO.O'K) 
7,M0,000 

80,082,044 

Dirwjt  to  vessels,  sawed    

Towed  to  Ship  Island,  hewed 

Towed  to  ^hlp  Island,  snwed 

Total  snperflcial  feet 

84.442.064 
1,10S,«)29 
8,170,267 

162,666,969 

Decrease 

8A.982,&24 

In  hard  woods  the  exports  were  223,192  cubic 
feet,  against  1,320,726  in  1892-'93,  and  282,451 
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in   1891-'&2.     Exports  of  staves  were  319,262  We  denounce  the  Sa^re  election  law  as  partisan, 

pieces,  value    $33,673.  against   190,000  pieces,  ai^d  opc"  to  the  commiBsion  of  frauds,  for  which  no 

value  $25,000,  in  1892-'93.  remedy  is  provided  and  no  penalty  affixed,  and  we 

Cotton.-The  receipts  of  cotton  amounted  to  Pledge  ourselves  to  repeal  or  amend  it  so  as  to  secure 

oie  Yifl  u  1             •    V^on  ooii    X    ""*"""*'^^.  *'"  fair  and  honest  elections,  as  soon  as  we  obtain  control 

215,116  bales,  against  182,884  last  year,  showing  of  the  State  jfovernment. 

an  increase  of  32,232  bales.  We   denounce   the  extravagant  methods  of  the 

Frail. — Probably  the   business  which  flour-  present  dt facto  State  administration  by  which  taxes 

u^hed  most  during  the  year  was  the  fruit  busi-  nave  been  increased  and  large  sums  of  money  bor- 

ness.      There  were  imported  during  the  fruit  sea-  rowed  at  high  rates  of  interest  to  defray  expenses  of 

son  104,810  pineapples,  against  87,399  last  season;  the  current  vear.                    ■  ..  x-      •      .- 

613.385  loo^  oranges,  against  163,750;  62,718  ,y^ ^J^::^xtT^Y^^^^^ 

1              -     *^    '  •  *i.    Adnnti     om  V        i  the  coloreu  pcople,  and  encourai^e  them  to  be  honciHt 

boxes  of  oranges,  against  48^25;  819  barrels  and  industrious,  by  dealing  fairly  with  them  and  ac- 

of  oranges,  against  160;  27,500  lemons,  against  cording  to  them  their  rights  under  the  law.    We  are 

2,278 ;  157,175  plantains,  against  75,000 ;  1,530.-  m  favor,  however,  of  having  the  General  Government 

344  bunches  of  bananas,  against  365,610;  and  set  apart  sufHcient  territo'iy  to  constitute  a  State, 

5.018,150  cocoanuts,  against  2,963,415.    There  are  Jfiven  exclusively  to  the  colored  race,  to  which  they 

15  iron   steamships  employed  in   bringing  ba-  i^ay  voluntai^y  go,  and  in  which  tliey  alone  shall  be 

nanas  to  Mobile.  entitled  to  suffrage  and  citizenship. 

Coal. — The  receipts  of  Alabama  coal  were  The  State  Convention  of  the  regular  Demo- 

111,660  tons,  against  86,293  tons  last  season.    Of  cratic  party  met  at  Montgomery  on  May  22. 

this  amount,  23.539  tons  were  exported.  There  had  been  an  ante-convention  contest  for 

PolltlcaL— This  year,  like  1892,  was  one  of  the  gubernatorial  nomination  between  William 
unusual  political  excitement  in  the  State.  The  C.  Gates  and  Hon.  Joseph  F.  Johnston,  which 
old  contest  for  supremacy  between  the  Kolb  fac-  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  former  at  the  pri- 
tion  of  the  Democratic  party  and  the  regular  maries.  When  the  convention  met.  Gates  was 
Democratic  organization  was  prosecuted  with  in-  nominated  on  the  first  ballot,  receiving  272  votes 
creased  zeal  and  bitterness.  The  followers  of  to  232  for  Johnston.  The  remainder  of  the  ticket 
Mr.  Kolb,  who  styled  themselves  Jeffersonian  was  completed  as  follows:  For  Secretary  of  State. 
Democrats,  met  in  convention  at  Birmingham  James  Kirkman  Jackson ;  for  Treasurer,  J.  Craig 
on  Feb.  8,  and  nominated  a  ticket  for  State  of-  Smith ;  for  Auditor,  John  Purifoy;  for  Attorney- 
ficers  headed  by  their  leader,  Reuben  F.  Kolb,  General,  William  C.  Fitts;  for  Superintendent 
for  Governor,  which  included  the  following  of  Education,  John  0.  Turner;  for  Commis- 
nominees:  J.  C.  Fonville  for  Secretai7  of  State,  sioner  of  Agriculture,  Hector  D.  Lane. 
Thomas  K.  Jones  for  Treasurer,  W.  T.  B.  Lynch  A  platform  was  adopted  which  is  noteworthy 
for  Auditor,  Warren  S.  Reese;  Jr.,  for  Attorney-  ^or  its  approval  of  the  national  Administration. 
General,  J.  P.  Oliver  for  Superintendent  of  Edu-  The  convention  took  this  action  in  spite  of  the 
cation,  and  S.  M.  Adams  for  Commissioner  of  well-known  hostility  of  Senator  Morgan  to  the 
.Agriculture.  This  ticket  was  adopted  by  the  Administration,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
State  Convention  of  the  Populist  partv,  which  had  just  entered  upon  a  campaign  for  re-election 
met  at  Birmingham  at  the  same  time.  The  plat-  by  severely  attacking  the  President.  Other  dec- 
form  of  the  Jeffersonian  Democrats  contained  the  larations  of  the  platform  were  as  follow : 
following  declarations :  We  pledec  to  the  people  of  Alabama  a  continuance 

1       ,  ^^  the  good  government  of  our  State  atfaira  inaugu- 

^e  demand  a  free  vote  and  an  honest  count.  rated  hv  the  election  of  George  S.  Houston  in  1874. 

We  demand  the  passage  of  a  contest  law  for  State  The  election  law  enacted  at  the  laAt  session  of  our 

^^ff*-           ,    .     ^          .            »      , ,        ,     ,  General  Autieniblv  is  in  accordance  with  tlie  princi- 

AV  e  demand  the  free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  on  pies  upon  which  are  based  the  laws  regulating  elec- 

thobasij^of  16tol.  tions  in  a  largo  majority  of  the  States  of  this  Union, 

He  demand  the  expansion  of  the  circulating  me-  without  regard  to  party,  and  intend  to  obtain  at  the 

dium  bv  corporate  enterpnses.  ballot  box  a  f\ill  and  free  expression  ot  the  popular 

VI  e  demand  a  tariif  for  revenue,  and  that  the  reve-  will.    We  believe  in  giving  it  a  fair  trial,  and  should 

nue  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Govern-  it  fail  to  accomplish  the  end  which  it  was  intended  to 

rnent  be  raised  so  far  as  po««ibIe  bv  a  tariff  on  impor-  effect,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  make  such  changes  and 

tatioQs,  and  that  this  tariff  be  so  levied  as  to  protect  alterations  therein  as  may  be  necessary*  to  effect  that 

the  laborer  in  the  mines,  the  mills,  the  shops,  and  on  end. 

the  farms  and  their  products,  against  the  labor  of  We  pledge  our  party  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sys- 

lonjijrn  countries.     .       ,        ,        ,  tem  orfree  public  schools,  and  to  increase  tlie  appro- 

AV  e  demand  a  national  graduated  tax  on  salaries  or  priations  for  that  purpose  whenever  the  financial  con- 
incomes  in  excess  of  reasonable  expenditures  for  the  dition  of  the  State  will  r>ermit. 
comforts  and  necessities  of  life.  /^     nt       .n   i.i-     «       ut         o*.  .    <-i            *• 

We  favor  more  liberal  educational  facilities  for  the  ^"^  ^}^y  ^^  ^\^  Republican  Stale  Convention 

irittsses,  and  a  better  and  more  efficient  administration  ™et  at  Birmmgham  and  adopted  the  Kolb  ticket. 

•»f  the  school  laws.  All  the  other  political  factions  in  the  State  were 

We  demand  that  the  convicts  shall  be  removed  therefore  united  in  opposition  to  the  regular  De- 

from  the  minn$.  mocracv.     An  exciting  campaign   followed,  in 

\Ve  demand  that  the   present   lien   laws   be  so  which  money  from  the  North  was  sent  into  the 

T1^^!^^^Z!^^'l^^'^^^^l  Tl^^'^^^T^''^  State  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  overthrow 

to  other  laborers,  and  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  -t\                     ii.*,u            i*                 ••* 

will  secure  to  them  payments  of  wages  in  lawful  of  Democracy ;  but  the  result  was  again  in  favor 

money  semimonthlv.  o'  the  existing  r^^rime.     At  the  August  election 

the  entire  regular  ticket  was  elected,  Oates  re- 
The  platform  of  the  Populists  ratified  the  na-  ceiving  110,830  votes  for  Governor  and  Kolb 
tional  platform  of  the  party,  demanded  a  free  83,309.     Two  amendments  to  the  State  Con- 
ballot  and  a  fair  count,  opposed  State  banks,  and  stitution  were  submitted  to  the  people  at  this 
-embraced  the  following  declarations:  time,  and  both  were  defeated,  neither  receiving 
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ft  majoritr  of  all  the  Totra  c&st  in  the  electioo.  battle  a  bullet  grazed  his  head.  After  the  war 
One  ot  these  was  in  th«  interest  of  public  eduen-  he  was  made  general-in-chiet  ol  the  forces  in  the 
tion,  permitting  school  districts  to  lew  and  fol-    St.  Perersbnrg  district. 

lect  special  taxes  for  support  ol  schools.  It  re-  The  Nihilists  had  persistentlv  plotteil  to  mui^ 
oeJTea  47,733  affirmative  and  40,274  negative  der  Alexander  II,  and  the  sternest  and  most 
votes.  The  other  amendment  related  to  the  city  thorough  measures  of  repression  had  been  eie- 
of  Birmingham.  Members  of  the  Legislature  cuted  against  them,  while  at  the  same  time  st«p« 
were  chosen  at  the  same  time. 
After  the  election,  as  in  18»2,  Kolb 
and  his  followers  claimed  that  the 
result  had  been  secured  by  fraud; 
that  he  had  aetuolly  received  a 
majority  ot  the  votes  cast,  but  that 
the  regular  Democrats,  holdingcon- 
trol  of  the  election  machinery,  had 
falsified  the  returns.  An  address 
was  at  once  issued  by  his  cam- 
paign committee,  indignantly  pro- 
testing against  these  frauds,  and 
calling  upon  all  people  who  believed 
in  fair  elections  to  meet  at  their 
respective  county  seats  on  Aujt.  23 
and  organize  "  honest  -  election  " 
leagues,  whone  duty  it  should  be  to 
see  that  such  violations  of  law 
were  punished  and  made  odious. 
Meetings  were  held  in  many  ot  the 
counties,  resolutions  were  adopted, 
and  in  some  cases  leagues  were 
formed. 

Another  election  was  held  on 
Nov.  6  in  the  several  congressional 
districts  of  the  State,  at  which  8 
Democrats  and  1  Populist  were 
chosen,  the  tatter  lieing  elected  in 
the  seventh  district. 

ALEXANDEB  III.  Em^ror  ot 
Russia,  born  Mareh  10,  IftM;  died 
at  Livadia.  in  the  Crimea,  Nov.  i, 
taS4.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  II,  whose 
great  achievement  ot  giving  free- 
dom to  the  serfs  in  1661  placed  him  *l«iii.mr  hi. 
historically  tieside  President  Lin- 
coln and  Dam  Pedro  11.  of  Brazil.  All  three  acts  were  taken  tor  a  C( 
of  emancipation  took  place  within  a  period  of  It 

Stars,     The  Russian  emancimtor's  eldest  son.     grant  the  people  representative  government  i 
icholas.  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  died  in     redress  some  of  their  grievances.     But  the  c 

ISeS,  and  on  his  deathbed  requested  his  Jiaru;^.  spirators  were  embittered  by  the  punishment 
Princess  Dagmar,  of  Denmark,  to  marry  his  given  to  many  of  their  numtier.  and  determined 
brother  Alexander.  This  marriage  look  place  to  compass  the  death  ot  the  Emperor  at  all  haz- 
Nov.  9,  1868,  and  is  said  to  have  teen  very  hap-  ards.  Their  final  plot  was  a  scheme  by  which 
py.  Five  children  were  born  of  it.  the  eldest  of  half  a  dozen  of  their  number  were  provided  with 
whom,  l>orn  May  18.  166B,  has  succeeded  to  the  thick  glass  lM>ml>s  filled  with  dynamite,  and  sta- 
throiie.     (See  Nicholas  II.)  lioiieuat  intervals  along  the  route  by  which  the 

At  the  time  when  he  liecame  heir  t«  the  throne  imperial  carriage  was  to  return  from  a  review 
Alexander  III  was  noted  for  nothing  but  his  im-  ot  the  Marine  Corns.  A  woman  was  to  give  the 
mense  physical  strength.  But  he  had  received  signal  by  raising  her  handkerchief  to  her  face, 
a  military  education,  and  could  speak  French,  andif  one  bomb  failed  the  next  was  to  be  thrown. 
and  he  at  once  set  alraut  fitting  himself  for  the  The  first  struck  the  ground  behind  the  carriage 
duties  that  were  to  devolve  upon  him  some  day.  and  wounded  two  of  the  guards,  and  when  the 
He  learned  to  sneak  English  and  German,  and  Kinperor  alighted  to  look  after  the  injured  men 
"""       "         id  history,  political  economy,  and    the  second  wimb  was  thrown  at  his  feet.    '" 


^ ifested  a  plcwion  mangled  him  frightfully  and  killed  the 

deep  interest  in  religious  questions  and  the  his-  Nihilist  who  threw  it.    The  Emperor  was  taken 

tory  of  the  Greek  Church.     In  the  Russo-Turk-  to  his  palace,  and  died  within  two  houre.     Alcx- 

ish  war  of  1877  he  look  the  field  as  a  general  of  ander  III  then  became  Emperor.  March  13. 1881. 

infantry,  and   in   the  Danube   campaign  com-  but  his  coronation  was  postponed  more  than  a 

nanded  the  two  corps  on  the  left  of  the  army.  year.    (See  "Annual  C'j'clopa;dia"for  1881.  page 

He  is  said  to  hare  been  a  courageous  soldier, go-  705  el  arq.) 
ing  under  fire  with  his  troops,  so  that  in  one       On  ascending  the  throne,  Alexander  III  set 
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aside  the  plans  for  liberalizing  the  Government  ANGLICAN  CHURCHES.  Statistics  of 
that  had  been  originated  by  Melikoff  and  adopted  the  Church  of  England. — The  Church  Year- 
by  Alexander  II.  and  resolved  upon  a  stern  policy  book  for  1894  contains  returns  from  all  but  687 
of  repression.  The  result  was  what  might  have  parishes  of  the  Church  of  England  against  1,263 
been  expected.  The  Nihilists  became  more  des-  parishes  which  failed  to  report  for  the  edition 
perate  than  before,  more  determined  than  ever  of  189;i.  No  returns  are  given  from  the  diocese 
to  keep  up  the  conflict  by  what  they  considered  of  Truro.  This  represents  an  approximation  to 
the  only  means  in  their  power.  They  issued  two  completeness  of  5  per  cent.  In  the  parishes 
proclamations — one  addressed  to  the  new  Em-  represented — 95  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number — 
peror,  the  other  to  the  people  of  Europe.  In  the  sitting  accommodation  is  provided  in  churches 
first  they  told  the  Emperor  that  tney  would  for  6,250,000  persons,  and  in  mission  rooms  and 
cease  from  terrorism  only  on  two  conditions :  other  buildings  used  for  religious  services  for 
that  he  pardon  all  political  offenders,  and  that  750,000  more.  The  number  of  communicants  is 
he  call  a  national  assembly,  to  be  elected  by  given  at  somewhat  less  than  1,750,000.  Existing 
popular  vote  of  all  classes,  for  revision  and  re-  churches  are  used  so  freely  and  fully  as  to  provide 
form  of  the  laws.  In  the  proclamation  to  the  an  aggregate  of  51,805  communions  every  month, 
people  they  said :  •*  As  the  Russian  revolutionary  or  621 ,660  every  year.  And  although  a  gross  com- 
pany chose  for  its  aim  the  elevation  of  the  Rus-  municants'  roll  of  less  than  1,750,000  may  seem 
sian  workman  and  peasant  to  a  higher  plane  of  to  l)e  very  inadequate,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
intelligence  and  the  improvement  of  their  mate-  very  encouraging  to  find  that  communicants' 
rial  condition,  it  did  not  concern  itself  with  the  classes  are  attended  by  nearly  200,000  persons, 
fiolitieal  oppression  and  arbitrary  injustice  that  adult  Bible  classes  by  more  than  400,000,  of 
prevailed  m  our  country,  and  took  no  part  whom  nearly  half  are  men.  and  Sunday  schools 
in  political  questions.  For  this  its  recompense  by  nearly  2,250,000  children ;  while  the  church 
was  cruel  persecution  by  the  Russian  Govern-  workers,  including  district  visitors,  Sunday- 
ment.  Not  isolated  individuals,  but  hundreds  school  teachers,  lay  readers,  nurses,  choirs,  ring- 
and  thousands  were  martyred  in  prisons,  in  .ex-  ers,  etc.,  aggregate  about  600,000  persons,  or 
ile,  in  the  mines;  thousands  of  families  were  more  than  1  in  every  50  of  the  whole  popula- 
broken  up  and  plunged  in  immeasurable  sorrow,  tion.  The  summary  of  the  balance  sheet  of  vol- 
At  the  same  time  the  Russian  Government  en-  untary  contributions  and  of  clerical  incomes  de- 
larged  the  number  and  powers  of  the  bureau-  rived  from  endowments  gives : 
cracy  to  an  incredible  de^ee,  and  gave  the  full- 
est scope  to  the  rule  of  rogues.     In  all  countries     Volantary  oontribatlona  for  the  year  lS92-'98 £5,401,982 

indivicfuals  are  overtaken  by  ruin,  but  nowhere     Aggregate  of  net  clerical  incomes J^,990 

from  such  slight  causes  as  in  Russia.  Scorning  Ezceas  of  tree  donationB  oTor  eDdowIZlent^  etc  £2,115,992 
t  he  pitiful  existence  of  slaves,  the  Russian  social- 
revolutionary  party  determined  either  to  perish  Nearly  7,000  students  have  been  trained  in  the 
or  to  crush  tne  despotism,  centuries  old,  that  theological  colleges  that  have  been  established 
stifled  the  life  of  the  Russian  people.  The  ca-  during  the  past  half  century.  Between  1840 
tastrophe  that  fell  upon  Alexander  II  is  only  a  and  1892  £46,000,000  were  spent  in  the  building 
single  episode  in  the  conflict."  and  restoration  of   churches.    While  in  1870, 

The  secret  police  was  reorganized,  the  guards  when  the  first  Education  act  was  passed,  the 
of  the  palaces  were  strengthened,  the  Emperor  Church  had  already  provided  6,382  elementary 
became  practically  a  prisoner  in  his  own  home;  schools,  besides  training  colleges  sufficient  for 
even  high  officers  could  not  reach  him  except  the  training  of  1,850  teachers,  and  was  teaching 
through  a  line  of  Cossacks,  and  constant  search  844,000  pupils,  it  is  now  carrying  on  11,935 
was  made,  in  both  public  and  private  houses,  on  schools,  accommodating  nearly  2,750,000  chil- 
the  assumption  that  somebody  was  plotting  his  dren,  with  an  average  attendance  of  1,750,000. 
immediate  assassination.  And  this  assumption  To  support  these  schools  and  erect  buildings  for 
was  not  far  from  the  truth.  Two  dynamite  them  £36,000,000  have  been  spent, 
mines  were  discovered  under  a  bridge  in  St.  The  following  statistical  summaries  of  the 
Petersburg;  an  attempt  was  made  to  kill  (Jen.  Church  of  England  have  been  compiled  from 
Tcherevin,  who  had  charge  of  the  arrangements  12,875  answers  received  from  forms  sent  out  by 
for  the  protection  of  the  Emperor;  and  it  was  the  ** Guardian"  newspaper  to  every  beneficed 
found  that  all  sorts  of  people  were  implicated  in  clergyman  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Only  687 
the  revolutionary  movement,  including  at  least  clergymen  failed  to  respond  to  the  inquiry.  To- 
one  naval  officer  and  a  second  cousin  of  the  Em-  tal  accommodation  provided  in  parish  churches, 
peror.  More  than  three  thousand  arrests  were  chapels  of  ease,  mission  rooms,  and  other  build- 
made  in  a  year.  ings,  about  6,500,000  sittings ;  net  income  of  the 

The  ministry  resigned  when  it  became  certain  beneficed  clergy,  £3,285,901 :    total  amount  of 

that  Alexander  would  permit  no  reform,  and  voluntary  contributions,  £5,401,982 ;  number  of 

Ignatieff  succeeded  Melikoff.    The  events  of  his  communicants,  estimated  at  1.607,930.    Of  the 

reign  and  the  policy  of  his  administration  may  sittings,  those  in  parish  churches  are  described 

l)e  learned  from  the  articles  on  Russia  in  the  as  being  1,361,800  appropriated  and  3,925.944 

successive  volumes  of  the  "  Annual  Cyclopasdia."  free ;  those  in  chapels  of  ease  as  60,161  appropri- 

Alexander  III  was  nearly  six  feet  high,  broad-  ated  and  408,982  iree.    The  membership  of  the 

shouldered,   rather  stout,  and   very  muscular,  Sunday  schools  includes  544,389  infants,  775,832 

with  auburn  hair  and  light-gray  eyes.    He  had  a  boys,  and  885,323  girls.  55,467  men.  and  132,544 

well-equipped  study  in  the  Antichkov  palace,  and  women  teachers.    The  various  guilds  contain 

was  fond  of  reading  history  and  the  newspapers.  85,959  young  men  and  242.742  young  women. 

The  cause  of  his  death  was  chronic  nephntis.  The  list  of  other  church  workers  includes  1,586 
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licensed  and  2,274  unlicensed  lay  readers,  151  in  Uganda,  although  the  world,  seeing  only 

paid  and  107  unpaid  deaconesses,  72  paid  and  what    it    called    "religious    rivalries,"    utterly 

416  unpaid  sisters,  806  paid  and  165  unpaid  mis-  failed  to  comprehend  what  had   taken  place, 

sion  women,  and  1,127  paid  and   123  unpaid  Several  converts  from  Mohammedanism  were 

nurses.    The  tithe- rent  charge  as  commuted  is  mentioned.    The  most  welcome  news  of  the  year 

given  at  £2,339,64ii,  and  its  present  value  as  was  that  of  the  improvement  in  the  lives  of  the 

£1,777,524.    The  average  income  of  the  parochial  native  Christians  in  India,  China,  Japan,  and 

clergy  is  a  little  more  than  £240.    The  stipends  Africa.  Contributions  were  made  during  the  an- 

of  assistant  clergy  are  returned  as  £275,468.    Of  niversary  meetings  sufficient  to  pay  the  debt  of 

the  voluntary  contributions.  £636,708  were  for  the  society  and  to  furnish  it  £4,000  or  £5,000 

day  and  Sunday  schools  and  £235,905  for  for-  with  which  to  begin  the  new  year, 

eign  missions.    An  advance,  in  some  instances  The  Cambridge    mission  to  Delhi  and  the 

considerable,  on  the  returns  of  the  previous  year  south   Punjab  in  its  sixteenth  annual   report 

is  shown  in  every  department.  speaks  of  the  obstacles  to  missionary  work  in  the 

Missionary  Societies. — The  total  income  of  stronghold  of  Mohammedan  and  Hindu  feeling 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  in  which  it  labors  as  being  very  great,  and  can 
Foreign  Parts  for  1893  amounted  to  £113,079,  therefore  return  but  few  conversions.  It  sustains 
an  increase  of  £1,100  over  the  previous  year.  St.  Stephen's  College,  an  institution  affiliated  to 
The  society  maintained  718  ordained  mission-  the  Punjab  University,  with  about  600  students 
aries,  including  10  bishops  and  2,300  lay  teach-  from  six  to  twenty  years  of  age,  about  50  of 
ers,  and  had  2,600  students  in  its  colleges  in  whom  are  Christians,  while  all  are  receiving 
different  parts  of  the  world,  with  about  38,000  Christian  instruction ;  a  Christian  boys*  board- 
children  in  its  schools  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  ing  house,  containing  about  40  boys,  who  attend 
works  of  two  brotherhoods  or  missionary  com-  the  high  school :  an  industrial  boaniing  school ; 
munities,  one  of  Cambridge  men  at  Delhi,  and  bazaar  preaching;  and  itinerant  work.  A  new 
the  other  of  graduates  of  Trinity  College,  Dub-  station  was  contemplated  at  Rotak. 
lin,  at  Hazaribagh,  in  Chota  Nagpur,  are  cited  The  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society  in  1893 
as  striking  instances  of  the  way  in  which  the  so-  made  grants  to  652  incumbents  in  England  and 
ciety  has  secured  for  its  missionary  work  the  Wales,  who  had  under  their  charge  an  aggregate 
services  of  highly  educated  men.  Considerable  population  of  5,860,891,  the  average  population 
space  is  given  in  the  report  to  the  mission  in  of  each  aided  parish  being  8,222.  The  average 
Mashonaland,  which  was  planted  by  the  society  amount  of  incomes  of  the  aided  incumbents  wa.< 
before  the  British  South  Africa  Company  was  £501,  and  156  of  them  were  without  parsonage 
formed.  In  the  new  diocese  of  Lebombo  the  houses.  The  total  annual  value  of  tne  grants 
bishop  was  the  only  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  made  was  £54,353.  These  grants  had  calle<l 
England.  The  diocese  of  Quebec  had  made  a  forth  considerable  local  effort.  The  sum  of 
voluntary  offer  to  surrender  its  grant  at  the  £37,496  had  been  raised  in  the  various  dioceses 
close  of  the  present  century.  As  these  grants  to  supplement  the  society's  aid,  and  a  jfurther 
are  surrendered  the  claims  from  the  lands  in-  sum  of  £9,055  had  been  contributed  by  the 
crease  in  much  more  rapid  proportion.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
work  of  the  society  is  carried  on  in  54  dioceses.  The  Additional  Curates'  Society  reported  a 
and  the  clergy  whom  it  maintains  minister  in  51  decrease  of  nearly  £13,000  in  its  income  for  18iW 
different  languages.  as  compared  with  that  for  1892,  the  receipts 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Church  Missionary  from  all  sources  having  been  £74,720,  as  against 
Society  was  held  in  London,  May  1.  Sir  John  £87,476  in  1892.  Having  regard  to  the  dirainii- 
Kennaway,  M.  P.,  presided.  The  expenditure  of  tion  in  incomes,  the  society  announced  that  it 
the  society,  including  a  deficit  of  £3,713  brought  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  grant  list  by  15  per 
forward,  had  been  £265,836,  or  £12,610  more  cent,  of  the  total  liability  for  1893. 
than  the  receipts.  The  expenditure  was  increas-  Tlio  Con  vocations. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
ing  at  the  rate  of  £12,000  a  year.  During  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  Nov.  2,  1893,  a  re- 
past twelve  months  45  men  and  48  women  had  port  was  presented  in  the'  lower  house  criticis- 
been  accepted  for  foreign  service.  The  statis-  ing  certain  provisions  of  the  Local  Government 
tical  reports  showed  that  there  were  in  all  the  (England  and  Wales)  bill  as  net  sufficiently 
missions  324  stations,  844  European  missionaries  guarding  against  secular  interference  with  ecclo- 
(347  ordained,  74  lay,  255  wives,  and  168  woman  siastical  matters,  and  resolutions  were  atlopted 


and  2,025  schools,  with  81,648  pupils.  The  number  securing  to  the  Church  in  rural  parishes  "hor 

of  baptisms  during  the  year  had  been  11,718.  rightful    control    over  Church   schools,   parish 

The  annual  report  recorded  distinct  sip^ns  of  rooms,  and  other  buildings  vested  in  Church  offi- 

Crogress.  Twenty-three  native  evangelists  had  cers  as  trustees." 
een  ordained  during  the  year,  some  of  whom  The  Convocation  of  Canterbury  met  for  the 
were  chiefs  of  their  race,  as  in  Uganda,  and  one  first  time  in  1894.  Jan.  30.  In  the  upper  house 
was  a  Tukuhd  Indian — the  first  native  clergy-  the  Parish  Councils  bill  was  discussed.  A  pe- 
man  ever  ordained  within  the  limits  of  the  arctic  tition  was  presented  calling  attention  to  the  in- 
circle.  Six  of  the  society's  missionaries  had  crease  of  suicides,-  and  protesting  against  the 
been  made  missionary  bishops.  The  general  leniency  with  which  such  cases  were  treated  by 
effects  of  mission  work  were  visible  in  every  coroners'  inquests  retui-ning  verdicts  of  tempo- 
field  to  all  who  were  willing  to  see.  The  most  rary  insanity.  In  the  lower  house  a  numl)er  of 
conspicuous  transformation  was  that  wrought  amendments  were  suggested  to  the  Parish  Coun- 
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cils  bill.  Resolutions  concerning  the  liquor  lotnients,  parish  halls,  and  the  like."  Relative 
traffic  were  adopted  to  the  effect  that  the  hous^  to  the  movement  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
trusted  that  some  legislative  measure  might  Church  in  Wales,  the  house  conveyed  to  the 
speedily  be  passed  which  should  largely  diminish  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  of  the  same  *'  its  assur- 
ihe  number  of  places  in  which  intoxicating  ance  of  the  warmest  sympathy  with  them,"  and 
liquors  are  sold ;  that  it  would  welcome  a  furthep  the  pledge  of  the  house  to  do  "its  utmost  **  to  re- 
limitation  of  the  hours  in  which  public  houses  sist  the  attack  now  made  upon  the  Church."  The 
may  be  open  on  Sunday ;  and  that  it  was  of  the  lower  house,  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
opinion  that  there  was  need  of  some  legislative  the  Relations  of  Church  and  State,  declared  that 
measure  for  the  compulsory  registration  and  "  to  sever  the  union  between  Church  and  state  at 
stringent  control  of  clubs  where  intoxicating  present  existing  in  six  dioceses  of  the  province 
liquors  are  sold.  A  motion  was  agreed  to  con-  of  Canterbury,  and  to  deprive  in  whole  or  in 
tempiating  such  alterations  in  the  service  of  part  those  dioceses  of  their  ancient  endowments 
prayer  on  the  accession  of  the  sovereign  as  shall  would  be  an  act  fraught  with  disastrous  conse- 
make  it  generally  acceptable  to  the  people  and  quences  to  the  English  nation,  and  would  be  a 
the  clergy,  **  by  bringing  it  into  consonance  with  grave  injustice  to  those  dioceses  and  to  the  whole 
the  circumstances  of  the  empire,  the  needs  of  Church  of  England."  While  generally  approv- 
the  age.  and  the  feelings  of  the  C'hurch  and  na-  ing  the  Church  Patronage  bill,  the  house  decided 
lion."  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  In-  to  present  a  petition  to  Parliament  for  the  pro- 
cumbents'  Resignation  Acts,  1871  and  1877,  was  vision  of  means,  under  proper  safeguards,  of  get- 
discussed,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  respect-  ting  rid  of  incumbents  *'  whose  continuance  in 
ing  it.  The  opinion  of  the  house  was  expressed  their  cures  is,  through  their  own  fault  or  negli- 
that  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  ap-  gence,  injurious  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
jwinted  by  the  archbishops  with  reference  to  the  parish."  On  the  presentation  of  the  report  on 
e<iucation  question  should  be  considered  by  the  n^mnals,  the  house  resolved  ''  that  it  is  mexpe- 
two  convocations  before  being  made  the  basis  of  dient  in  existing  circumstances  to  interfere  with 
any  attempted  legislation.  The  House  of  Lay-  the  clergy  and  congregations  in  the  use  of 
men  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  permanent  hymns."  The  House  of  Laymen,  concerning  the 
augmentation  of  poor  benefices  is  the  best  rem-  Welsh  Disestablishment  bill,  "expressed  its  de- 
«ly  for  the  impoverishment  of  the  clergy ;  rec-  sire  to  affirm  "  that  disestablishment  would  be  a 
ommended  that  a  diocesan  association,  similar  to  misfortune  to  the  country,  and  should  be  op- 
those  already  existing  in  several  dioceses,  should  posed  by  loyal  Churchmen  as  wrong  in  principle 
be  formed  in  every  diocese  in  England  and  and  injurious  in  practice ;  that  piecemeal  dises- 
Wales ;  the  objects  for  which  such  associations  tablishment  and  disendowment  such  as  is  i)ow 
fhaW  invite  subscriptions  to  include  an  endowed  proposed  is  open  to  the  strongest  objections,  and 
fund  to  increase  permanently  the  income  of  ougnt  to  be  resisted  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
small  benefices  and  a  sustentation  fund  to  assist  Church  of  England :  and  that  the  house  pro> 
impoverished  benefices  bv  annual  grants.  Sev-  tested  against  any  attempt  to  transfer  the  paro- 
<»ral  suggestions  were  ma^e  with  reference  to  the  chial  and  other  endowments  of  the  Church  from 
Parish  Councils  bill.  A  report  was  made  by  the  their  sacred  iises  to  secular  purposes. 
Committee  on  Christian  Training  in  Public  Ele-  The  Convocation  of  York  met  March  20.  The 
mentary  Schools  concerning  the  operation  of  archbishop  delivered  an  opening  address  dealing 
what  is  called  the  Birmingham  system,  and  the  with  the  subject  of  lay  ministration.  lie  pointed 
committee  was  further  instructed  to  consider  and  out  that  they  had  no  iiesitation  about  permitting 
report  the  best  method  of  securing  to  the  bap-  a  layman  to  minister  in  schoolrooms,  and  to  con- 
tized  children  of  the  Church  of  England  who  duct  services  and  even  deliver  sermons  there,  and 
attend  those  schools  "such  definite  instruction  he  advanced  the  proposal  whether  they  might 
in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  as  not  be  allowed  to  minister  in  the  parish  church, 
will  at  least  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  ru-  He  asked  the  houses  to  consider  how  far  it  was 
brir*  in  its  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  safe  or  right  that  persons  approved  by  the  bishop 
The  Houses  of  Convocation  met  again  April  84.  should  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  the  church  un- 
In  the  upper  hou.<^  a  report  was  adopted  on  the  der  exceptional  circumstances  and  under  certain 
use  of  hymnals  in  the  churches,  showine  which  restrictions.  A  resolution  was  passed  in  the 
l-ooks  stood  most  in  favor,  and  revealing  an  upper  house  to  the  effect  that  it  was  expedient 
** overwhelming  preponderance "  of  one  particu-  to  authorize  duly  qualified  lavmen  to  preach  in 
lar  compilation.  It  also  expressed  the  opinion  of  consecrated  buildings,  but  as  the  legality  of  such 
the  committee  that  a  Convocation  hymnal,  start-  a  course  had  been  doubted  it  was  desirable  to 
m^  with  the  absorption  of  the  best  features  of  seek  the  opinion  of  the  ecclesiastical  lawyers  on 
the  three  chief  hymnals,  would  probably  obtain  the  question.  The  lower  house  resolved  t^at  the 
and  keep  the  confidence  of  the  English  Church,  question  was  beset  by  so  many  legal  difficulties 
A  report  reoommendinff  an  amended  scale  of  ec-  tliat  it  would  be  advisable  to  defer  it  for  further 
cle<>iastiral  fees  was  adopted.  Concurring  with  consideration.  It  further  resolved  that  it  recog- 
the  res4oIntions  on  the  subject  of  temperance  nized  with  great  thankfulness  lay  ministrations 
pQ5.«e<l  by  the  lower  house  in  January  preceding,  under  proper  authority  in  unconsecrated  build- 
the  house  further  invited  the  attention  of  the  ings.  The  House  of  Laymen  resolved  that,  while 
parochial  clergy  "  to  the  opportunity  afforded  by  fully  recognizing  the  importance  of  extending 
acts  of  Parliament,  and  especially  by  the  Local  the  powers  existing  enabling  laymen  to  conduct 
Government  act  of  1894,  for  the  provision  of  services,  it  felt  that  as  yet  it  hardly  possessed 
•4ieh  permanent  counteracting  agencies  to  the  sufficient  information  to  enable  it  to  recommend 
social  attractions  of  the  public  nouses  as  free  that  the  authorization  should  be  extended  to 
libraries,  reading  rooms,  recreation  grounds,  aU  services  in  consecrated  buildings.    The  upper 
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house  expressed  itself  as  unable  to  agree  with  presided.  Recalling,  in  his  opening  address,  the 
the  interpretation  given  by  the  Convocation  of  history  of  the  society,  the  president  said  it  was 
Canterbury  to  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  mainly  the  product  of  the  election  of  1892  and 
Uniformitv  (amended)  in  respect  to  additional  of  the  general  feeling  of  regret  on  the  part  of 
services.  'The  lower  house  requested  the  arch-  Liberals  who  were  also  Churchmen  that  the 
bishop  to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  and  Church,  both  during  that  election  and  before  it, 
report  upon  the  subject  of  the  law  relating  to  had  come  to  be  identified  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ecclesiastical  vestries  and  church  wardens  (in-  voters  with  the  Tory  party.  That  was  felt  to  be 
volved  in  the  pending  Parish  Councils  bill).  a  reproach  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
Liberation  Society. — The  iubilee  of  the  So-  tinue  to  exist.  The  events  of  the  last  fifteen 
ciety  for  the  Liberation  of  Religion  from  State  months  had  abundantly  demonstrated  the  truth 
Patronage  and  Control  was  celebrated  in  Loudon  of  that  thought. 

April  30  and  May  1.  The  report  of  the  execu-  The  first  annual  report  of  the  National  Prot- 
tive  committee  represented  that,  owing  to  the  estant  Church  Union  showed  that  the  number 
absorption  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament  by  of  members  had  reached  nearly  4,000.  About 
two  great  governmental  measures,  the  progress  48.000  pamphlets  had  been  sold  or  circulated, 
of  all  the  society's  minor  objects  had  been  re-  comprising  21,000  copies  of  Archdeacon  Far- 
tarded ;  but  the  complete  abolition  of  Church  rar's  tract  on  **  Undoing  the  Work  of  the  Ref- 
establishments  had  been  perceptibly  advanced,  ormation."  A  parliamentary  subcommittee 
Successful  resistance  had  been  made  to  a  meas-  had  been  appointed,  and  the  formation  of  a 
ure  dealing  with  Liverpool  churches  and  to  the  board  of  patronage  had  been  considered  by  the 
London  University  scheme.  The  action  of  the  council.  The  income  of  the  Union  was  £1,500. 
bishops  and  other  friends  of  the  Church  on  the  The  need  of  such  an  association  as  this  was  rep- 
Parisn  Councils  bill,  which  was  in  some  degree  resented  as  becoming  daily  more  apparent, 
a  measure  of  disestablishment,  had  deepened  the  Meanwhile  the  council  had  observed  with  much 
impression  that  the  existence  of  a  privileged  thankfulness  the  signs  of  awakened  interest  in 
Church  was  obstructive  to  social  progress.  It  Protestant  principles  in  various  parts  of  the 
was  expected  that  the  act  would  do  more  than  countrv.  Eispecial  thankfulness  was  expressed 
promote  mental  activity  and  independence  in  "  for  the  recent  bold  and  faithful  utterances  of 
the  country.  The  Church  of  England  would  our  spiritual  rulei's,  as  indicating  that  they  are 
still  have  its  local  affairs  managed  by  the  unre-  not  insensible  to  the  dangers  which  threaten  the 
formed  vestry,  besides  a  vigorous  popular  bodv,  Church  from  these  causes."  Particular  refer- 
and  the  concessions  Churchmen  were  already  asK-  ence  was  made  in  connection  with  this  point  to 
ing  in  this  respect  could  only  be  obtained  by  dis-  some  utterances  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
establishment.  The  Welsh  bill  seemed  a  com-  bury  against  extreme  ritualistic  declarations  and 
plete  and  satisfactory  measure  of  disestablish-  practices;  the  declaration  of  the  Archbishop  of 
ment,  but  its  pecuniary  arrangements  would  York  that  "  England  is  Protestant  to  the  core  " ; 
need  careful  consideration.  It  would  be  stren-  an  exhortation  to  clergymen  by  the  Bishop  of 
uously  resisted  in  order  to  defend  the  English  Liverpool  to  '•  stand  firm  "  in  the  paths  of  the 
Establishment,  and  the  friends  of  religious  Reformation  :  a  declaration  made  by  the  Bishop 
equality  in  England  as  well  as  Wales  must  pre-  of  Worcester ;  and  anxiety  expressed  by  the 
pare  for  a  struggle  which  must  have  far-reaching  Bishop  of  Wakefield  on  account  of  the  growing^ 
issues.  The  Scottish  bill  introduced  by  Sir  practice  of  **  reservation  of.  the  sacrament." 
Charles  Cameron,  for  which  there  was  little  A  memorial,  signed  on  behalf  of  the  National 
chance  of  progress  this  session,  might  be  con-  Protestant  Church  Union,  was  presented,  in 
sidered  too  literal  to  vested  interests,  but  the  August,  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
circumstances  of  the  two  countries  differed  York  and  the  P]nglish  bishops,  calling  attention 
greatly.  If  the  terms  offered  were  rejected,  they  to  the  "  use  of  unauthorized  service  books,  side 
were  not  likely  to  be  renewed.  A  final  struggle  bv  side  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  the 
in  Scotland  must  now  be  prepared  for.  Efforts  administration  of  the  holy  communion,  and  also 
to  secure  ecclesiastical  ascendancy  in  connection  to  the  wide  circulation  of  manuals,  especially 
with  popular  education  were  increasing  in  num-  among  the  young,  containing  not  a  few  of  the 
ber  and  boldness.  Reference  was  mme  to  the  distinctive  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome." 
opportunity  which  the  consideration  of  the  Among  these  are  named  **  Notes  on  Ceremonial,'' 
Church  Patronage  bill  gave  for  showing  that  *' The  Priest's  Ceremonial,"  "The  Server's  Ceremo- 
only  after  disestablishment  could  the  Church  de-  nial,"  *•  The  Ceremonial  of  the  Altar,"  **  Directori- 
vise  a  satisfactory  mode  of  appointing  and  alio-  um  Anglicanum,"  and  "The  Ritual  of  the  Altar." 
eating  its  ministers.  The  report  concluded  by  allof  which  are  intended,  it  is  expressly  stated  by 
reminding  the  society  that  its  aim  was  "  not  so  the  compilers,  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  and  their 
much  to  right  ourselves  as  to  right  Christianity."  assistants  in  the  public  administration  of  the  holy 
A  resolution  was  passed  expressing  satisfaction  communion.  Numerous  quotations  are  given 
with  the  Local  Government  act  as  a  measure  from  the  service  books,  witn  a  view  to  showing 
which  effected  a  severance  between  civil  and  that  their  teaching  is  alien  to  the  whole  tenor 
ecclesiastical  matters  in  parochial  affairs,  dimin-  and  teaching  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  of 
ished  the  legal  powers  of  incumbents  and  other  the  Communion  Office,  and  of  the  rubric  at  the 
officials  of  the  Established  Church,  and  would  end  of  the  Communion  Office.  The  archbishops 
lead  to  beneficial  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  and  bishops  are  asked  to  express  their  disap- 
rural  population.  proval  of  the  use  of  these  books  by  the  clergy  and 

Other    Societies. — The    annual  meeting  of  to  discountenance  their  circulation, 
the  Liberal  Churchmen's  Union  was  held  in  The  Irish  Episcopal  Church.— The  twenty- 
London,  April  13.    Mr.  George  Russell,  M.  P.,  fourth  report  of  the  Representative  Body  of  the 
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Episcopal  Cburch  in  Ireland  gave  a  more  satis-  interpose  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  we  depre- 

factory  account  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  cate  any  action  that  does  not  regard  primitive 

(,'hurch  than  did  the  previous  report.    The  con-  and  established  principles  of  jurisdiction  and  the 

tributions  from  voluntary  sources  amounted  to  interests  of  the  whole  Anglican  communion." 

£156,597.  showing  an  increase  of  £5,605  over  the  While  the  Irish  bishops  at  that  time  declined  to 

amount  in  1892.    The  parochial  assessment  ac-  consecrate    Bishop -elect    Cabrera,    Archbishop 

count  for  stipends  amounted  to  £2,144,  showing  Plunkett,  in  his  private  chapel,  ordained  a  Mr. 

a  considerable  decrease.    The  contributions  re-  Cassels,  in  1891,  to  serve  in  Spain.    The  discus- 

ceived  from  voluntary  sources  since  disestablish-  sion  which  this  act  aroused  in  England  resulted 

ment  amounted  to  £4,376,197.   The  total  revenue  in  a  protest  deprecating  interference  on  the  part 

was  £487,681,  and  the  total  expenditure  £421,-  of  the  Church  of  England  with  the  Church  in 

553,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  £66,128.  Ireland  in  the  conduct  of  the  relations  between 

At  a  meeting  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  itself  and  the  Spanish  reformers  who  had  ap- 
Ireland,  held  Feb.  20,  letters  were  read  from  the  pealed  to  it  for  help.  Among  the  signers  of  this 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the  Bishops  of  Clagher  protest  were  the  Deans  of  Llandaff  and  Canter- 
and  Down,  in  reference  to  the  consecration  of  bury,  the  Master  of  Corpus,  the  late  Prof.  Jowett, 
bishops  for  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Spain  and  and  Archdeacon  Farrar.  Subsequently,  the 
Portugal.  The  letters  recited  that  the  decision  of  Archbishop  of  Dublin  went  to  Spain  and  opened 
the  bisliops  in  1889  adverse  to  the  consecration  the  church  at  Madrid  of  which  Seflor  Cabrera 
of  these  bishops  under  the  sanction  of  the  Irish  was  the  pastor.  The  adherents  of  the  Reformed 
Church  was  not  based  upon  the  ground  of  prin-  community  in  Spain  are  represented  by  Arch- 
ciple,  but  upon  a  difference  of  opinion  which  ex-  bishop  Plunkett  to  numbef  nearly  3,000  souls. 
i2»ted  on  the  subject,  and  upon  a  hope  that  the  They  are  found  in  Madrid,  Seville,  Malaga,  Sal- 
churches  mentioned  might  before  long  obtain  amanca,  Valladolid,  the  neighborhood  of  Barce- 
consecration  from  some  other  source.  The  dif-  lona,  and  other  centers  of  life.  The  congrega- 
ference  of  opinion  had  now  undergone  consider-  tions  among  which  they  are  distributed  have 
able  modification,  and  the  hope  had  been  disap-  their  vestries,  and  each  sends  a  clerical  and  a 
pointed.  Further,  the  lapse  of  time  had  mate-  lay  delegate  to  a  central  synod,  which  meets 
rially  strengthened  the  claims  of  the  churches  when  occasion  demands.  Thev  have  a  liturgy 
requesting  the  service.  During  the  fifteen  years  and  a  hymnal  of  their  own.  l^heir  buildings  at 
that  had  elapsed  since  they  first  came  with  their  Madrid  include  a  handsome  church,  a  synod  hall, 
petition  they  had  met  with  much  discourage-  a  residence  suitable  for  a  bishop,  and  accommo- 
ment  and  hostility,  but  had  nevertheless  '*  ad-  dations  for  students  for  the  ministry. 
hered  with  singular  patience  and  steadfastness  The  Chnrch  Congress. — The  Church  Con- 
to  the  resolve  that,  come  wliat  will,  their  churches  gress  met  at  Exeter,  Oct.  9.  The  bishop  of  the 
shall  be  organized  after  the  primitive  model."  diocese  presided  and  delivered  the  opening  ad- 
The  writers  were  determined,  unless  they  met  dress,  in  which  he  touched  upon  a  number  of 
with  formal  protest  from  the  bishops  or  General  topics  relating  to  the  condition  and  interests  of 
Synod  of  the  Church,  to  visit  Spain  and  Portu-  the  Church  and  its  work.  The  first  subject  dis- 
gal,  and  there  consecrate  for  each  of  the  two  cussed  was  the  relation  of  cathedrals  to  the  work 
churches  a  bishop^provided  the  synods  of  those  of  the  churches ;  upon  which  the  Bishop  of 
churches  affirm  guarantees  similar'to  those  which  Peterborough  read  a  paper  on  **  Cathedrals  in 
they  offered,  of  their  own  accord  in  1883,  and  Relation  to  the  Cathedral  City,  the  Diocese,  and 
that  provision  is  made  for  an  endowment  fund,  the  Church  at  Large."  Archdeacon  Robeson 
A  resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  the  course  discussed  the  financial  aspect  of  the  subject, 
marked  out  in  this  letter.  Canon  Cornish  considered  the  attitude  of  the 

The  Reformed  Chnrch  In  Spain. — The  Arch-  parishes  toward  the  cathedrals,  the  Earl  of 
bishop  of  Dublin  with  thtf  Bishops  of  Clogher  and  Mount  Edgecumbe  spoke  on  the  management  of 
Down,  representatives  of  the  Irish  Episcopal  new  cathedrals,  the  Dean  of  Chichester  on  cathe- 
Church,  proceeded  to  Madrid  in  September,  and  dral  worship,  and  the  Dean  of  Norwich  on  the 
with  due  fond  consecrated  Sefior  Cabrera  as  the  ministry  of  hospitality  as  a  duty  of  cathedrals. 
first  bishop  of  the  Reformed  or  Protestant  Con-  On  the  subject  of  biblical  ^criticism  papers  were 
gregations  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  new  read  by  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  on  "The 
bishop  at  one  time  held  a  Government  office  at  Grounds  of  our  Belief  in  the  Divine  Origin  and 
Gibraltar,  but,  having  been  converted  to  Protes-  Authority  of  the  Bible";  by  Prof.  Driver,  on 
tantism.  resigned  his  position  and  engaged  in  "The  Growth  of  the  Old  Testament";  by  Dr. 
missionary  work  at  Seville.  He  soon  became  the  Stanley  Leathes.  on  "  The  Organic  Unity  of  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  Spanish  reformers,  and  Old  Testament " ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sanday,  on 
was  subsequently  elected  oishop,  but  failed  to  "  The  Fullness  of  Revelation  in  the  New  Testa- 
secure  consecration.  The  Lambeth  Anglican  ment."  Papers  relating  to  the  Catholic  Church 
Conference  of  1878,  when  the  question  came  be-  were  read  by  Canon  Meyrich  on  "National 
fore  it,  declined  to  sanction  the  election.  The  Churches,"  and  Canon  Overton  on  "  The  Church 
Conference  of  1888  passed  resolutions  on  the  sub-  of  England  and  Nonconformity."  The  subject  of 
ject  that  did  not  commit  it,  but  expressed  a  hope  "  Christian  Doctrine  in  its  Relation  to  (1)  Agnosti- 
that  the  reformers  "may  be  enabled  to  adopt  cism;  (2)  Indifference;  and  (8)  Anarchy  and 
such  sound  forms  of  doctrine  and  discipline  and  Atheism,"  was  discussed  by  R.  H.  Ihitton,  editor 
to  secure  such  Catholic  organization  as  will  per-  of  the  "Spectator,"  in  reference  to  Agnosticism ; 
mit  us  to  give  them  a  fuller  recognition."  These  and  the  Rev.  R.  Bayne,  of  Whitechapel,  in  ref- 
resolutions  were  afterward  supplemented  by  a  dec-  erence  to  Anarchy  and  Atheism.  Other  subjects 
laration  that  "  without  desirmg  to  interfere  with  presented  in  papers  and  general  discussion  were : 
the  rights  of  bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  "  Temperance   Work  and   Legislation  " ;   "  Ele- 
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mentary  Education  " ;  "  The  Care  of  the  Poor  " ;  than  200  acres,  and  besides  being  directly  con- 

**  The  Chui-ch  in  Country  Districts";  "Secondary  nected  with  the  principal  railways,  were  easily 

Education  and  Public  Schools  " ;  "  The  Present  accessible  from  the  city  by  means  of  street  cars 

Relations  between  Morals  and  Politics";  "The  and  omnibuses. 

Relations  between  Morals  and  Commerce  " ;  "  The  fi uildings. — The  main  buildings,  designed  by 
Ethics  of  Amusements,"  including  athletics,  M.  J.  L.  Hasse,  covered  over  1,100,000  square  feet 
field  sports,  the  theater  and  the  music  hall,  and  and  were  continuous.  The^  consisted  of  a  hall 
club  life ;  "  Church  Reform  and  Discipline  " ;  devoted  to  the  display  of  mdustrial  and  cora- 
*'  Central  Church  Organization  " ;  "  Church  Wor-  mercial  products,  from  which  it  was  possible  lo 
ship  " ;  *'  Church  Defense  " ;  "  Training  and  Stud-  pass  direct  to  a  smaller  building  in  which  were 
ies  of  the  Clergy " ;  "  Clerical  Ministration  and  the  electrical  exhibits,  while  by  means  of  a 
Church  Finance  " ;  "  Work  among  Soldiers  and  raised  corridor  access  was  had  to  the  hall  as- 
Sailors  " ;  "  Church  Work  and  Workers  " ;  *•  Sun-  signed  to  machinery,  besides  which  there  was  a 
day  Schools,"  in  the  three  aspects  of  catechizing,  festival  hall  covering  54,000  square  feet  and 
the  keeping  of  scholars  under  religious  influence,  capable  of  seating  5,000  persons.  These  exhi- 
and  the  training  and  recognition  of  teachers;  bition  halls  were  built  of  iron  and  steel  and 
"  The  Care  of  the  Poor " ;  **  Religious  Life  in  were  roofed  with  zinc.  They  were  devoid  of 
the  Church :  (1)  Uow  aflfected  by  Party  Spirit  in  architectural  features,  for  none  of  them  were 
Different  Schools  of  Thought ;  (2)  How  b^t  pro-  monumental  in  appearance  or  even  elaborate  in 
moted  in  Ordinary  Life  ;  Characteristics  of  design.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  decora- 
Christian  Ethics  as  compared  with  some  non-  tion  on  the  long  low  facade  that  formed  the 
Christian  systems  (Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Mo-  principal  front  facing  upon  the  beautiful  Avenue 
hammedanism,  Confucianism,  and  those  of  the  du  Sud,  one  of  the  great  boulevards  of  Antwerp, 
Roman  Empire  in  the  third  century  after  but  no  money  was  spent  on  ornamental  effects 
Christ) ;  and  Church  Worship  and  Hymuology.  The  roofs  were  small  in  span  and  simple  in  con- 
The  ineetipg  of  women  workers  considered  the  struction,  the  result  being  a  long  series  of  well- 
special  characteristics  of  woman's  work,  "  What  lighted  galleries,  unobstructed  by  heavy  col- 
Women  can  do  to  raise  the  Standard  of  Moral-  umns  or  springing  of  massive  arches.  The 
ity,"  temperance  work  among  women,  the  train-  grounds,  carefully  laid  out  by  a  landscape  gar- 
ing  of  women  for  the  Church's  work,  the  protec-  dener,  contained  exhibits  of' trees,  shrubs,  and 
tion  of  working  ^rls,  and  "  First  Principles  in  other  products  unsuitable  for  exhibition  in  the 
Women's  Education."  principal  halls,  as  well  as  minor  buildings  and 

ANTWERP  EXPOSITION,  Prelimi-  pavilions.  Among  the  popular  attractions  were  a 
nary.— The  great  World's  Fair  held  in  Chicago  Street  of  Cairo,  a  Turkish  village,  a  Chinese  ba- 
in 1893  had  scarcely  been  fully  inaugurated  zaar,  a  captive  balloon,  an  Indian  village,  a  Wild 
when  the  official  announcement  of  an  interna-  West  show.  Captain  Boy  ton's  water  entertain- 
tional  exposition  of  arts,  sciences,  and  industries,  ment,  and  similar  enterprises.  Chief,  however, 
to  be  held  in  Belgium  in  1894,  was  received,  among  the  outdoor  exhibitions  were  the  Congo 
Antwerp,  on  the  river  Scheldt,  the  principal  settlement  and  Old  Antwerp.  The  former  in- 
seaport  of  Belgium,  and  the  outlet  of  much  of  eluded  an  admirable  panorama  of  the  Congo  re- 
the  commerce  of  the  Flemish  Netherlands,  the  gion ;  a  very  complete  series  of  exhibits  of  the 
Rhineland,  and  the  western  provinces  of  Ger-  natural  and  artificial  products  of  the  Congo  Free 
many,  was  chosen  as  the  most  desirable  place  in  State;  and  an  extensive  open-air  encampment 
which  to  hold  it.  Government  appropriations  copied  in  every  particular  from  a  Congolese  vil- 
were  made,  buildings  were  erected,  and  May  5  lage  in  which  natives  occupied  the  quarters  pre- 
was  designated  as  the  time  for  opening.  Ex-  pared  for  them.  Old  Antwerp  represented  an  en- 
hibits  from  all  nations  were  solicited,  and  as  tire  quarters  of  the  ancient  city  reconstructed 
vessels  of  8,000  tons  could  sail  direct  to  the  with  such  consumm^e  ingenuity  and  skill  that 
place,  an  important  problem  in  transportation  the  unaided  eye  could  hardly  detect  the  artificial- 
was  easily  solved.  The  opportunity  so  happily  ity  of  the  materials  of  which  it  w^as  composed, 
seized  upon  by  California  to  hold  a  Midwinter  The  streets  and  monuments,  the  churches,  thea- 
Fair  subsequent  to  the  close  of  that  in  Chicago  ters,  and  houses — 90  famous  old  structures  in  all 
led  to  the  transportation  of  many  of  the  exhibits  — presented  as  substantial  an  appearance  as  those 
to  San  Francisco,  and  thence  to  Antwerp.  of  Antwerp  of  to-day,  only  the  time  was  that  of 

AdmlniHtration. — The  management  of  the  the  sixteenth  century.  Realism  was  carried  to 
Antwerp  Exposition  was  in  charge  of  an  extend-  the  highest  pit^h  in  this  quarter  of  the  exhibi- 
ed  list  of  officials  under  the  honorary  presidency  tion,  for  not  only  were  the  buildings  perfect  in 
of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  brother  of  Leopold  every  detail,  but  the  most  minute  care  was  taken 
IL  It  included  Count  Pret  Rooze  de  Colesberg,  in  preparing  the  costumes  of  all  the  occupants 
president  of  the  executive  committee,  M.  Her-  of  the  buildings,  where  the  pursuits  of  the  time 
togs,  director-general,  and  Count  de  Ramaix,  were  carried  on.  Here  also  were  held  at  appro- 
secretary-general.  M.  Hertogs,  who  is  also  a  pnate  times  many  of  those  gorgeous  historical 
town  councilor  of  Antwerp,  devoted  his  chief  fetes  and  processions  for  which  Belgium  has 
attention  to  the  erection  oi  the  buildings,  while  long  been  famous.  But  this  structure  was  un- 
the  Count  de  Ramaix,  a  deputy  for  Antwerp,  fortunately  destroyed  by  fire  before  the  close 
was  occupied  in  the  work  of  securing  exhibits.  of  the  exposition.    A  special  building  belong- 

Location. — The  grounds  selected  for  the  fair  ing  to  the  lioyal  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  also  m 

were  in  the  southern  quarter  of  the  city,  border-  the   grounds,  was   used   for  an   exhibition  of 

ing  on  the  river  Scheldt,  and  included'  the  his-  paintings,  sculpture,  engravings,  and  architec- 

toric  site  of  the  old  South  Citadel,  built  by  the  ture,  to  which  artists  of  all  countries  had  been 

Duke  of  Alva.    They  covered  an  area  of  hiore  invited  to  contribute. 
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Opening  Exere lies. — Under  the  dome  of  the  ping  flrst  at   the   Belgian  section,  where  thej 

priiicipHl  entrsnce  of  the   main   building,  at  3  were  received  by  the  Couut  of  Flunders.     Visita 

o'clock  on  Alay  5.  were  gathered   the  most  dis-  were  then  paid  to  the  foreign  sections,  at  which 

tinguiaheU  civil  &iid  military  authorities  of  Bel-  the  proper  representatives  received   the   King. 

Kium.     Goreeous  uniforms  deeoreted  with  rib-  After  leaving  the  industrial  sections  in  the  right 

bons  and  omers  of  all  kinds  contributed  to  the  wing  of  the  exhibition,  the  royal  party  went  to 

splendor  and   dignity   of    the    occasion.    Con-  the  Salle  des   Fetes,  where   a  cantata   entitled 

trasl«d  with  the  imposing  uniforms  of  statesmen  "Le  Genie  de  la  Patrie,"  by  the  Flemish  com- 

and  soldiers  were  the  exquisite  toilets  of  many  poser.  M.  Peter  Benoit,  was  performed  by  aa 

ladies,  some  of  whom  carried  bouquets  for  pres-  orchestra  of  several  thousand  singers  and  niusi- 


1  the    yueen  and   princesses.     The  clans.    Then  followed  a  v 

royal  party,  consisting  of  the  King  and  (jueen  sections  in  the  left  wing  of  the  main  buildiii);, 

of  Belgium,  who  had  arrived  from  Brussels  at  1  and  afterward  a  progress  through  Old  Antwerp, 

o'clock,  included  also  the  Count  and  Countess  of  closing  with  a  bnet  view  of  the  fine  arts  section. 

FlanderSjPriocess  Josephine,  Princess  Henrietta,  In  the  evening  there  was  a  torchlight  proces- 


Prince  Albert  of  Belgium,  and  Prince  Charles  slon  through  the  city,  which  included  symbolic 

of  Hohenzollem.    Entering  carriages,  they  were  and  classical  groups  of  much  beautv. 
driven    along    the    Antwerp    boulevards,    and        The    American    BnildinR.  —  The    United 

reached  the  appointed  place  at  3  o'clock,  where.  Stales  received  the  following  allotment  of  space : 

amid  the  firing  of  salutes  and  the  playing  of  the  In  the  industry  building.  80,000   square   feet; 

national  anthem,  the  royal  jiarty  alighted,  and  electricity  building;.  30.000  square  feet;  machin- 

were  received   by  t'ount  de   Pret.   mT  Hertogs,  ery   building.    30.000    square    feet ;     American 

the  Count  de  Ramaii,  M.  Mols,  and  other  mem-  building.  13.000  .square  feet  for  exhibits  in  mod- 

bers  of  the  committee.    Then,  pa-'^sing  under  the  els  or  small   articles :   and   14.500  square   feel, 

dome,  where  on  the  right  were  the  members  of  divided   into  rooms  for  State  and  Government 

the  diplomatic  corps,  nnd  on  the  left  the  high  exhibits,  which   space,  it  is  said,  exceeds  even 

pllicials  of  the  kingdom,  the  Count  de  Pret  read  that  occupied  by  our  countrv  at  the  Paris  Ex- 

an  address  of  welcome,  to  which  the  King  re-  hibition  in  1889.     The  American  building  itself 

plied   in  a  short  speech,  in  which  he  express  was  of   modem   Iii-nai»»anre  architecture,     lis 

the  deep  interest  felt  by  himself  and  the  (jueen  dimensions  were  340  feet  long  by  150  feet  wide. 

in   the  exhibition,  anil  his  hope  that  it  niight  lis  faijade  on  the  south  side  was  one  of  the  moE't 

prove  a  spur  to  Belj^an  initiative,  and  encourage  beautiful  in  the  exposition.     The  approach  Was 

the  enterprise  of  his  sul>jects  in  all  departments  by  a  broad   marble  slHtrwav,  which  led  to  the 

of  industry   and   commerce.    The   royal   parly  grand  vestibule.  110  feet  wide.     Prom  the  floor 

then  proceeded  to  inspect  the  exhibition,  slop-  of  this  vestibule  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  view 
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or  the  entire  exposition  hull,  which  occupied  the  ^team  boilers;  also  it  showed  models  of  its 
tenter  i>t  the  building  aod  cov-ered  13,700  squAre  works  near  Liege.  Models  of  the  porphyrr 
[pet.  To  the  rear  of  the  main  exhibit  hall  quarries  nearQuenast  mode  clearthe  methods  of 
was  a  model  shoe-factory.  On  the  east  front,  eiploitation  used  there.  Belgian  glass,  an  early 
which  wa£  provided  with  a  separate  entrance,  and  important  industry  in  that  countir,  was 
the  entire  space  was  assigned  to  rooms  for  the  exhibited  by  seTeral  firms,  and  notably  by  the 
press,  and  a  commercial  room  where  catslogues  V'al.-St.  Lambert  Company,  whose  works  were 
and  other  literature  of  exhibitors  conld  be  had,  established  in  1835.  The  pottery  of  Both 
The  second  floor  was,  in  reality,  only  &  gallery  Freres,  resembling  the  Delft  ware,  was  shown 
surrounding  the  main  hall,  which  was  open  to  in  plates  and  tilea  forming  artistic  pietuna. 
the  dome.  From  this  gdlery  a  view  could  be  Laces  flne  as  spider's  web.  from  Brussels  xnd 
had  of  the  models  on  exhibition  below,  and  ac-  elsewhere,  formed  typical  exhibits  of  a  well- 
cess  was  given  to  the  exhibit  rooms  of  the  vari-  known  nntional.  industry.  Iron  tubes  from 
ou£  States  represented  at  the  fair.  The  largest  Lifge,  used  to  conduct  gas  and  water,  were 
of  these  exhibit  rooms — one  apartment  82  feet  shown  in  profusion,  with  lists  of  the  many 
loD^  and  40  feet  wide — was  devoted  to  the  ex-  places — from  Russia  to  South  America — where 
hibtts  of  the  United  States  Uovemment,  In  they  were  used.  The  important  coal  industry. 
the  center  of  the  main  hall  was  an  illuminated  so  valuable  to  the  little  country,  had  exhibits 
electric  fountain.  A  band  of  twenty  selected  of  its  commercial  articles,  conspicuous  among 
....,_.. ...  _. ...  .,        .„..._.  _,.,_.      ..,...,_    _,ggj„j     ...    ...... 


mu.iicat!  instruments  had  stations  in  the  gallery,  which   were    machines   (or    i 

The  entire  building  was  of  iron.  sl«el,  and  glass,  quettes."   "  boulets."   and   "ovoids   — forms    of 

A  triangular  space  near  by  was   used  as  a  fire  pulverised  pressed  coal — as  well  as  the  products 

station,  in  which  American  fire  appliances  were  which  are  bo  largelv  used  as  fuel.    The   coal 

shown,  including  steam  fire  engines,  fire  alarm,  extracts,  from  the   dark   tar   to  the   iridescent 

and  various  electric  devices  used  in  connection  eosin,  were  also  there.    Then  the  coke  industry 

with  Qre  departments.     An   ambulance  wagon  was  illustrated  with  photographs,  models,  and 

was  also  included.  products.    The  Solvay   process,  invented   by  a 

The  Bx hi bl la.— Concerning  these,  the  most  Belgian,  for  obtaining  soda,  and  the  many  lises 

imposing  were  naturally  those  o(  Belgium,  and  dependent  upon  that  ehemic^,  were  exhibited 

a  brave  showing  was  made  by;  this  little  king-  by   specimens    of   soap,  porcelain,  glass,  wood 

dom  of   her  arts  and  industries.    Conspicuous  pulp  and   paper   therefrom,  mortar,  and  many 

among  these   were  the  exhibits   of  the  Vielle  articles  re<)Uiring  soda  in  their  production      The 

Montaigne  zinc  mines,  which  included  not  only  beers  and  wines  of  Belgium  formed  a  conspieu- 

zinc  in  its  forms  as  found  in  Nature,  but  also  as  ous  exhibit,  and  contained  not  alotie  (he  crude 

fhown   in   its   man^  useful  applicatinuE.  novel  grain  or  grape  with  the  product,  but  the  means 

among  which  was  its  employiuent  for  the  pre-  of  accomplishing  the   end   wiih  various  appli- 

vention  of  the  accumulation  of  oxidation  in  ances  was  freely  illustrated  as  well.    Metallurgy 
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as  practiced  at  Chatelineau  was  shown  by  the  duras ;  a  series  of  Oriental  games ;  other  games ; 
iron  ore  and  castings,  also  by  steel  plates  and  the  Somerville  collection  of  gems  and  talismans; 
iron  in  large  sheets ;  while  from  Moulins  came  a  series  obtained  from  the  Sultan  of  Johore ; 
copper  and  brass  wire,  utensils,  and  plates.  Chinese  porcelain  images ;  masks,  weapons,  etc.. 
Sugar  refineries  had  their  displays,  and  guns,  from  Ceylon ;  military  banners  from  Corea ;  and 
rifles,  and  cartridges  exemplified  an  ability  to  Indo-Greek  sculptures  from  Afghanistan.  Ex- 
destroy,  while  the  piano  and  other  musical  in-  cavations  have  been  continuously  carried  on  at 
strnraents  testified  to  a  power  to  please.  In-  Niffer,  in  Mesopotamia,  where  the  temple  of 
laid  floors,  rich  embossed  leather  for  wall  and  Bel  has  been  nearly  uncovered ;  many  inscribe^l 
furniture  coverings,  beautiful  tapestries,  quaint  stones,  cuneiform  tablets,  etc.,  of  about  4000  B.  c. 
and  tasteful  furniture,  afforded  evidence  of  the  have  been  secured,  from  which  a  collection  of 
skill  of  the  makers  in  Antwerp  and  Brussels  inscriptions  has  been  published, 
in  household  decoration.  There  were  excep-  Prenistoric  relics  have  been  found  in  Salvador, 
tionally  fine  exhibits  of  canned  fruit  and  the  Central  America,  indicating  the  existence  of  both 
national  gingerbread,  while  a  large  space  was  Mexican  and  Peruvian  influences  there ;  but  it 
devoted  U)  the  mineral-water  exhibit  from  Spa.  has  not  been  determined  certainly  whether  these 
Imported  industries — as  that  of  sponges  from  relics  are  truly  of  Salvadorean  origin  or  have 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  West  Indies,  with  been  brought  there  from  the  north  and  the 
illustrations  of  their  treatment — were  shown,  south,  lleally  scientific  excavations  are  not  as 
Exported  industries  came  in  for  consideration  yet  practicable  there,  because  of  the  jealousy  of 
with  the  Congo  exhibit,  while  from  that  remote  the  Indians.  The  double  vases  called  silvadores, 
colony  were  shown  quantities  of  gum  copal,  Fig.  1,  No.  7,  are  of  a  style  classical  in  Peru,  and 
caoutchouc  extracted  from  the  roots  of  plants,  the  chicha  drinker.  No.  2,  is  also  a  Peruvian 
and  elephants'  tusks,  both  in  the  rough  and  cut  pattern.  The  balsam-tribute  vessel.  No.  6,  may 
into  ornaments.  These  and  many  other  exhibits  nelp  solve  the  problem  of  origin.  The  precious 
were  evidences  of  the  commercial  industries  and  healing  balm,  extracted  long  before  the  conquest 
enterprise  of  one  of  the  smallest  countries  of  from  the  bark  of  the  MyroxyUm  pnbescens  and 
Europe.  It  was  a  display  in  every  way  worthy  Jd,  balaamiferum  by  the  Nahuatl  Indians  of  the 
of  Belgium  and  her  people.  balsam  coast  of  Salvador,  was  for  a  long  time 

The  colonial  exhibits  were  unusually  full,  an  important  article  in  the  tribute  which  they 
Specialties  from  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  ^paid  to  their  Toltec  and  Aztec  rulers.  The  Span- 
France,  Portugal,  and  Holland  showed  that  their  lards  learned  to  appreciate  its  value,  and,  in  order 
products  were  receiving  a  wider  distribution  to  avoid  the  filibusters,  sent  it  to  Europe  by  way 
than  formerly.  Articles  formerly  indigenous  of  Callao,  Panama,  and  Nombre  de  Dios — whence 
to  special  localiries  were  shown  to  be  obtaining  its  name  of  balsam  of  Peru.  The  fragment 
a  wider  field  of  cultivation,  and  more  and  more  No.  4  attracts  attention  by  the  appearance  of 
the  different  colonies  showed  an  ability  to  pro-  tattooing,  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  tattooing  is  not 
vide  for  their  individual  wants,  thus  making  known  to  have  been  practiced  in  the  region,  of 
them  independent  of  European  and  American  painted  stripes,  on  the  face.  The  relief  head  on 
markets.  the  vase  No.  8  appears  as  if  covered  with  a  mask 

Coming  so  soon  after  our  own  Chicago  fair,  it  of  human  skin.  The  figure  on  the  vase  No.  9  is 
was  but  natural  that  the  exhibits  should  not  remarkable  for  being  bearded,  while  the  Indians 
represent  that  which  was  best  in  this  country;  were  beardless,  and  may  lend  apparent  support 
and  the  exhibition,  as  far  as  the  United  States  to  the  story  of  America  having  oeen  visited  at 
was  concerned,  was  unsatisfactory.  It  included,  times  by  foreigners.  The  vase  No.  3  is  of  Peru- 
according  to  competent  authority,  a  pitiful  array  vian  style,  and  is  marked  with  ornamental  de- 
of  **  tobacco,  varnishes,  musical  instruments  from  signs  usually  regarded  as  Grecian.  The  fact 
a  firm  in  Chicago,  cases  of  pills,  the  caligraph,  illustrates  the  resemblances  often  found  between 
steam  radiators,  some  bathtubs,  a  few  easy  primitive  human  works  in  the  most  distantly 
chairs,  bottles  of  whisky,  alarm  clocks,  bags  of  separated  regions.  The  type  of  the  statue  in 
flour  from  the  Northwest,  drills  from  Ohio,  and  lava.  No.  5,  with  its  posture  of  prayer,  is  f re- 
car-wheels  from  Buffalo."  Yet  withal  a  fair  quently  met  in  Central  America.  Such  figures 
number  of  medals  were  received  by  American  are  found  in  dimensions  varying  from  a  few 
exhibitors.  inches  to  20  or  25  feet.    The  polychrome  vase. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  end  of  the  exposi-  No.  9,  is  15  centimetres  high,  and  represents 

tion  was  Nov.  12,  and  at  that  time  it  was  closed,  some  undetermined  divinity  of  a  type  clearly 

ARCHJIOLOGY.     Archieology,  says  Prof.  J.  Mexican. 

P.  Mahaffy,  is  making  strides  as  rapid  as  those  The  native  calendar  of  Central  America  and 

of  physical  science.     Every  year  brings  us  not  Mexico,  which  differs  completely  from  the  cal- 

only  new  discoveries  but  new  explanations  of  endars  of  the  ancient  nations  of  the  Old  World, 

facts  hitherto  misunderstood,  so  that  our  whole  has  been  studied  by  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton  from  the 

appreciation  of  ancient  life  and  manners  is  grad-  point  of  view  of  linguistics  and  symbolism.    The 

ually  changing.  basis  of  this  calendar  is  a  month  of  twenty  days. 

American. — A  department  of  archaeology  and  Each  day  is  designated  by  a  name  of  some  ob- 
palflBontology  has  been  established  in  the  Uni-  jcct,  animate  or  inanimate,  and  is  numbered  he- 
yersity  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  furtherance  of  sides,  but  only  from  one  to  thirteen,  when  the 
instruction  in  these  branches  and  the  pursuance  numlwring  begins  again  at  the  unit.  The  result 
of  investigation  in  them  by  sending  out  explor-  of  this  combination  evidently  is  that  a  day  bear- 
ing expeditions.  Considerable  collections  nave  ing  both  the  same  name  and  the  same  numlnT 
been  secured  for  the  museum,  including  photo-  will  not  recur  until  thirteen  of  the  months  have 
graphic  illustrations  of  objects  at  Copan,  Hon-  elapsed.    This  gives  a  period  or  cycle  of  two 
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Tia.  1.— Sptcnmn  or  thi  Pmbistouc  Pottibt-iiobs  or  Siltacob.    (Ruccid.) 

hundred  and  siity  daj^,  and  this  anomalous  pe-  soul.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  calendar 
riod  i»  at  the  foundation  of  the  native  calendar,  convejed  a  philosophical  conception  of  life  which 
Dr.  BrtntAn's  linguistic  analysis  of  the  names  maj  or  may  not,  however,  have  originated  con- 
ot  the  twenty  days  in  the  Mara,  Tzental,  and  l^mporaneougly  with  it.  The  period  of  twenty 
QDiche-Cahchiquel  dialects,  and  in  the  Zapotea  days  was  doubtless  derived  from  the  Vigesimal 
and  Nahuail  lanruagefi,  shows  that  they  are  all  system  of  counting  in  use  among  the  trit>es  em- 
identical  in  eigniflcance.  and  therefore  must  have  ploying  the  calendar.  This  number  twenty  is 
had  one  aud  the  same  origin.  By  arranging  the  based  on  flnger-and-toe  counting,  and  Dr. 
symbob  represented  by  tne  day  names  in  order  Brinton  points  out  that  in  the  languages  inves- 
trom  one  to  twenty,  it  is  found  that  they  ei-  tigated  its  name  has  the  signillcntlon  "com- 
hibil  a  sequence  covering  the  career  of  human  pleted"  or  "filled  up."  "In  this  way,"  he 
life  from  the  time  of  birth  until  death  at  an  old  chinks,  "  the  number  came  to  represent  symbol- 
age.  Thos.  in  all  the  G  languages  and  dialects,  icaliy  the  whole  of  man — bis  complete  nature 
the  name  of  the  first  day  signined  birth  or  be-  and  destiny — and  mystically  to  shadow  forth 
ginning;  that  of  the  tenth  day  success  (through  and  emboay  all  the  unseen  potencies  which 
nardship  or  suBering) ;  of  the  eleventh,  diffloul-  make  or  mar  his  fortunes  and  his  lite."  It  is 
ties  3Drnioaiit«d ;  of  the  thirteenth,  advancing  remarked  also  as  a  curious  coincidence  that  the 
jeats;  of  the  twentieth,  the  sun  or  house  of  the  product  of  twenty  by  thirteen  days  is  two  hnn- 
TOL.  XXXIV.— 2  A 
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dred  and  sixty  days,  or  approximately  nine  Romana  He  had  evidence  that  as  far  back  as  the 
months — the  period  from  conception  to  birth.  fourth  or  fifth  century  before  our  era  the  Britons 
Another  study  of  the  Mexican  calendar  has  imported  beautiful  bronze  brackets,  Greek  pot- 
been  made  by  Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall.  and  was  the  teiy,  mirrors,  and  other  objects  of  art  from  be- 
subject  of  a  paper  contributed  by  her  to  the  yond  the  Alps.  A  further  report  upon  this  lake 
tenth  International  Congress  of  Americanists,  village  was  made  at  the  Oxford  meeting  of  the 
at  Stockholm.  Iler  theory  is  based  upon  a  dis-  British  Association  in  1894,  when  the  associa- 
tinct  statement  in  an  anonymous  manuscript  tion's  committee  showed  that  the  following 
in  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale  at  Florence,  to  the  facts  have  been  established : 
effect  that  the  year  always  began  with  one  of  ^^^  ^hat  the  village  was  originally  surromidcd  bT 
four  day  signs,  and  took  its  name  accordmgly.  the  water  of  a  shallow  mere.  Jb)  That  5  feet  of  peit 
When  it  began  on  a  day  Acatl,  the  year  was  accumulated  during  ita  occupation,  (c)  That  a  strong 
named  Acati,  and  so  on.  The  fundamental  con-  palisading  of  posts  and  piles  protected  the  villaige. 
elusions  reached  by  the  author  are  that  (1)  the  {d)  That  the  grdundwork  of  the  village,  so  far.  at 
religious  festival  periods  of  the  Mexican  year  leaatj  as  its  margin  is  concerned,  is  artfflcial  for  the 
must  not  be  confounded,  as  heretofore,  with  the  depth  of  6  feet.    Numerous  and  important  object* 

._.  ^^ „^  «,ii„j  .„^«fu„  «#  *k*  «;«.ii  oUio*  vooi.  have  been  unearthed  this  season  from  the  peat  out- 

eighteen  so-called  months  of  the  civil  solar  year,  ^-^^  ^^^  ^jji       ^^  ^^  ^     y^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  feet  Sinche^ 

each  of  the  latter  of  which  began  by  a  day  of  en-  ^^  ^  f^  ^^  qq  f^^  jy^j^  ^j^^  village  border.   Pottcrv 

forced  rest,  and  contained  set  market  days,  at  —hand   and   wheel    made— clay  pellets    (so-ca]le<i 

five-day  intenrals  ;  (2)  the  religious  festival  pe-  slin^  stones)  baked  and  unbaked,  and  bones  of  ani- 

riods  were  partly  movable  and  partly  ruled  by  the  njals  are  still  met  with  at  all  points  in  great  quan- 

central  ritual  year  contained  m  each  solar  year,  titles.    Kecently  a  decorated  wheel-made  bowl  of 

the  beginning  of  a  festival  period  having  been  ^^«f \!^"?  ^^  .^^^?  ^f'^^u'^  C^'t^'  preMryation 

shownfin  three  well-authentWd  instances,  to  f^ii^lC  L^b'^^i^-  nnm^.^^                   Tit 

,           '  .     .J  J     -ii    Aijsij         «            *li.  across  tne  nm,  besides  numerous  otner  pieces  oi  pot- 

have  coincided  with  the  first  day  of  one  of  the  ^^^   elaborately  marked  with   desigiM  of  circles, 

thirteen  penods  of  twenty  days  embraced  m  the  curved  and  flowing  lines,  and  triangles.    The  find  of 

ritual  year.  greatest  importance  in  bronze  has  been  a  well-pre- 

British. — In  an  ancient  British   village  of  served  bowl  measuring  4k  inches  across  the  rim. 

marsh  dwellings  discovered  near  Glastonbury  in  Amonj?  the  other  objects  of  bronze  are  two  more  spi- 

March,  1892,  the  foundations  of  the  separate  T^  A^JfC'"  T^«^«  ^""^  «  penannular  rin^  brooch.  In 

houses  were  made  by  placing  on  the  surfWje  of  V^'^.f^Z"?  «  reapmg  hook,  together  with  ito  wopcien 

Zi           4.        I             ^  ^  \  i.g            *  ♦-.^i   -  -   J  handle,  16  inches  in  length,  and  a  primitive  sickle 

the  peat  a  layer  or  platform  of  timber  and  ^-^^^  ^,,^^^  ^^  j^^^^l^  complete,  in  length  10 

brushwood  confined  by  numerous  small  piles  at  inches.    More  human  remains  have  been  met  with 

the  margin.     On  this  a  layer  of  clay  was  placed,  this  year  tha'h  previously,  including  a  complete  skull 

slightly  raised  at  the  center,  where  the  remains  showing  Hoveral  sword  or  axe  marks  *  no  other  bones 

of  a  hearth  were  generally  found.    The  dwelling  belonging  to  the  body  were  discovered  near  it    There 

itself  was  composed   of  *  timber  filled   in  with  still  remain  two  thirds  of  the  village  border  to  be 

wattle  and  daub.     The  wall  posts  and  the  en-  traced,  and  nearly  50  dwelling  mounds  and  about 

.             ".       .    I ,         ,     , J , #«„«^    -V  fi^'o  sixths  of  the  entire  village  area  to  be  examined. 

trance  threshold  and  doorstep  were  found  tn  ^ 

situ.    Banks  of  clay  and  stone,  mortised  timl^er.  At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Archopological 

hurdle  work,  a  boat  17  feet  long,  quantities  of  Association  at  Manchester  in  August,  Dr.  Phene, 

wheel-made  and  hand-made  pottery,  sling  stones,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  maintained  that  the 

bones  of  animals,  and  a  great  number  of  objects  pre- Roman  occupation  of  Britain  was  a  com- 

of  bronze  and  iron,  horn,  bone,  and  stone,  in-  mercial  and  hence  a  civilized  one,  and  proceeded 

eluding  fibulad,   rings,  knives,  saws,  weapons,  to  show  that  the  pre-Roman  roads  of  Italy  bore 

combs,  needles,   pottery   stamps,  and    querns,  the  same  peculiar  features  as  the  early  roads  of 

were  found.    In  an  account  given  to  the  British  Great  Britain.    He  cited  a  variety  of  evidence 

Association  of  the  discovery.  Prof.  Boyd  Daw-  of  close  commercial  intercourse  between  Britain 

kins  dwelt  upon  the  evidence  it  afforded  that  and  Italy  in  pre-Roman  times.    By  the  evidence 

the  people  there  had  attained  a  high  state  of  of  his  own  surveys  and  of  the  researches  of 

civilization.     They    had    weaving    looms    and  other  persons,  he  concluded  that  two  Italian 

weaving  combs,  the  latter  being  the  origin,  as  tribes — the  Vennones  and  the    Senones — were 

the  speaker  undertook  to  demonstrate,  of  the  domiciled  in  Britain  long  prior  to  the  Roman 

comb  used  for  the  hair.     He  also  showed  that  conijuest.    These  points  were  sufficient  to  prove 

the  Glastonbury  lake  dwellers   understood  the  Italian  occupation  at  a  very  early  date,  and  to 

management  of  horses,  though  whether  for  rid-  account  for  the  formation  of  roads  in  Britain, 

ing  or  driving  he  could  not  say.     They  had  which  might  thus  be  correctly  called   Italian 

needles  and  pins,  particularly  the  safety  pin,  roads.    The  author  then  proceeded  to  give  his 

which  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  brooch,  evidence  in  detail. 

It  had  even  been  possible  to  find  out  something  German. — In  relaying  the  pavement  of  the 
about  their  games,  and  to  predicate  with  cer-  Church  of  Sainte-Foy,  at  Schlettstadt,  in  Alsace, 
tainty  that  they  indulged  in  cock  fighting — a  a  passage  was  found  leading  to  a  suite  of  two 
pastime  to  which  Cesar  says  the  Gauls  were  subterranean  apartments,  and  farther  on  the 
passionately  addicted.  Prom  comparison  with  vacant  tombs  and  a  fourth  tomb  containing  a 
Gallic  relics  of  known  periods,  Mr.  Arthur  quantity  of  rubbish.  A  block  of  mortar  in  the 
Evans  fixed  the  date  of  the  encampment  as  rubbish  heap  attracted  attention  from  its  bear- 
about  50  B.  c.  He  added  that  while  it  was  cus-  ing  an  impression  like  that  of  a  human  body, 
tomary  to  represent  the  ancient  Britons  as  bar-  On  making  a  cast  of  this  impression,  a  bust  of  a 
barians  who  painted  their  bodies,  they  in  fact  beautiful  woman,  represented  in  Fig.  2,  was  re- 
enjoyed  a  degree  of  civilization  in  certain  re-  vealed.  The  expression  of  the  face  was  calm 
spects  which  left  them  little  to  learn  from  the  and  gentle,  though  sad,  and  the  features  bore 
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the  rtamp  of  nobilit  j.    Soma  penons  supposed    a  natural  spring  in  the  museuni,  or  bill  south  of 
ihat  the  irapression  belonged  to  the  Countess    the  Areopugus,  with  deep  artificial  hollows  in 
[lilJ«l^nle,  great-grandmother  of  the  Emperor    the  rock  to  gather  the  water,  which  flowed  hence 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  who  founded  the  church     into  the  limtuB  or  basins.     He  ha$  come  upon 
iboul  i.,  D.  1087,  bat   reasons  appeared  which     tmces  of  an  old  sanctuary  to  Dionysus  in  the 
lude  this  identification  improbable:  and  it  has    long   inscription  of  the  lo  Bacchoi,  set  up  in 
be«n  ascribed  with  more  plausibility  to  Hilde-     Konuui  times  within  the  sanctuary;  he  has  un- 
covered the  stone  Ittios  or  winepress,  a  sonare 
trough  with  an  eiit  for  the  juio^  into  a  isrge 
terracotta  vessel ;  and  he  haajfound  the  great 
water  conduits  of  the  PisistratidK,  leading  to 
this  spot,  tunneled  through  the  rocks  in  the 
—  e  fashion  as  the  contemporary  conduit  of 

nations  of  the  site  of  the  Hereon, 

near  Mycenn  and  Argos,  begun  by  the  Ameri- 
can school  in  1802.  hare  been  carried  on  through 
three  seasons.  The  eiploratiouq  on  the  site  of 
the  older  temple — of  which  nothing  was  visible 
save  a  few  layers  of  the  Cyclopean  retaining 
wall  supporting  the  platform  on  which  it  was 
built'— revealed  a  pavement  of  large  polygonal 
slabs,  about  45  metres  long  by  35  Broad,  cover- 
ing a  considerable  portion  of  the  terrace  sup- 
ported by  the  Cyclopean  retaining  wall ;  but  on 
foundations  or  other  clews  were  found  to  make 
it  possible  to  say  whether  the  pavement  lay  in 
front  of  the  temple  or  supported  its  columns. 
Beneath  a  certain  line  ol  a  piece  of  wall  that 
apparentljr  formed  a  part  of  the  substructure  of 
the  cella,  in  a  position  implying  that  they  an- 
tedated the  erection  of  the  temple,  were  found 
fragmenlsol  primitive  pottery, bronzes,  rudely 
engraved  stones,  beads  of  glass  and  bones,  "a 
very  curious  bronze  goat,"  and  other  articles, 
the  metal  objects  seeming  to  have  been  melted. 
On  clearing  the  site  of  the  later  temple,  the  sub- 
fio  a.-c»»T  OF  AH  IspanaioH  or  i  Woiiiii's  Body     structure  was  found   preserved  throughout   its 

™i?ss;"„'-S'&°^'':;"tis.'r;;:  "u™  =!""».  -"ii,  ji.pVj"«  "•  f-  •"■' «»': 

ScHixTTSTiDT,  Albacx.  hue  oi  thc  builumg.    Ihe  superstructure   had 
been  wholly  destroyed.     Enough   of   the  frag- 

eude's  daughter  Adelaide.     Its  existence  is  ac-  menls,  however,  remain  from  all   parts  of  the 

C'lunted  for  by  referring  to  the  plague  which  building  to  make  a  fairly  accurate  idea  possible 

nia^ed  Alsace  toward  the  end  of  the  eleventh  of  its  construction  and  architectural   features. 

■enlurv.  and  from  which  nilde)tarde,  her  son  It   was  a   Doric   peripteral   bejastyle.  with    iZ 

I'unrw.  and  her  daughter  Adelaide  died.     It  is  columns  on  the  planes,  and  a  stereobate  measur- 

iipfsed  that  the  deceased  was  encased  in  mor-  ing  30-GO  by  10*04  metres.    The  ixilumns  were  of 

(<ir  prvvjoiu  10  burial  as  a  prophylactic  against  I'oros  stone,  with  a  fluting  of  twenty  channels, 

ihcspreadof  the  malady,  and  that  the  plaster,  and  the  echinus  of  the  capitiilsbowing  a  delicate 

htnlfning  quickly,  took  the  impression  of  her  convex  curve.    The  entablature  was  also  of  Poros 

fisnre  and  preserved  it,  after  the  body  had  de-  stone,  with  theexception  ofthetriglyphs.  which, 

'3i"l.   There  are  apparent  evidences  of  haste  as  well  as  the  pediments,  were  of  black  marble. 

in  ihe  disposition  of  the  corpse,  in  the  position  The  sculptures  in  the  metopes  and  pediments 

■lihi;  head,  which  has  sunken,  the  condition  of  were  of  Parian  marble.    The  clearance  of  the 

ih*  Ittt  side,  and  the  distortion  of  the  nose.    The  structures  around  this  temple  formed  the  princi- 

twcr  part  of  the  figure  was  not  recovered,  hav-  ml  task  of  the  operations  of  the  season  of  1804. 

ui^lveo  broken  up  bv  thetoolsof  the  excavators.  Beneath  the  Cyclopean  wall  were  found  vestiges 

^ (irwima.— At   Athens,  Dr.  DOrpfeld.  of  the  of  buildings  of  a  .         .■      ■. 


'^'i^rman  school,  has  suggested,  on  the  basis  of  a  with  at  least  IB  pillars,  some  of  which  were  in  ailu, 

iHTnt  discovery  he  has  made,  a  rectification  of  and  with  bases  of  statues  which  once  occupied  it, 

tbr  ai'cepted   geography   of  the   ancient    city,  and  a  curious  system  of  water  works  at  its  west- 

Thucvdides  (II.  15)  descnties  the  ancient  city  as  em  end  ;  two  large  rectangular  buildings,  one  of 

>iluled  on    the    Acropolis  and   most  directly  which  is  ascribed  to  the  sixth  century  B.C.;  an- 

■^Ih  under  it,  and  places  here,  too,  the  foun-  other  stoa;  a  tunnel  cut  through  the  rock  of  the 

''ID  Enneakrounaa,or  CallirhoE.    Pausanias.too,  mountain  side,  and  two  tomM  similar  to  those 

ra  his  tour  of  the  city,  mentions   the   Ennea-  of  Mycene.    Hundreds  of  works  of  primitive 

■ri/unot  nest  after  the  Odeum,  and  as  it  close  art — terra-colta  figurines,  plaques,  and    images 

'■'  Ibe  Areopagus.    According  to  the  universal  of  animals,  bronze  statuettes,  rings,  pins,  beads, 

i|T^t>tion.  bowever,  this  fountain  was  by  the  scaraLjs,  seals  of  glass.amber.or  porcelain,  many 

iLiiioa,  southeast  of  the  Acropolis,  and  far  from  of  them   Phmniciau  or  Egyptian  in  type — were 

^  Sileway.     Dr.  DOrpfeld  has  now  discovered  recovered;    and   besides    these,    fragments    of 
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sculpture  belonging  to  the  best  period  of  Greek  serve.     We  fall  naturally  into  f.    There  is  no 

art.  harmony ;  and  although  there  is  rhythm,  and  a 

The  ezdavations  of  the  American  school  at  recurrence  of  phrases  to  mark  the  close  of  a 

Ar^os  have  laid  bare  a  large  marble  building  period,  melody  m  the  modem  sense  has  not  been 

which  is  believed  to  be  the  gymnasium,  and  a  found, 

number  of  tombs  of  the  Mycensean  age.  In  the  course  of  the  excavations  at  Corinth 

The  British  school  at  Athens  began,  in  189d~  the  actual  level  of  the  ground  has  been  found  to 

'94,  excavations  on  the  site  of  Abee,  in  Phocis —  be  so  much  higher  than  in  ancient  times  that  a 

a  place  famous  for  its  oracle,  and  which  was  good  number  of  buildings  have  been  preserved, 

mentioned  also  by  Sophocles,  Herodotus,  and  with  unusual  height  of  walling.    Thus  a  house 

Pausanias  as  having  a  fortress  and  a  temple  of  of  good  Hellenic  period  was  found,  with  the 

Apollo.    A  few  weeks  of  excavation  failed  to  pavement  and  stylooate  of  the  atrium  entire,  and 

reveal  much  of  great  interest,  and  the  place  covered  by  a  Byzantine  building  which  has  pre- 

appeared  to  have  been  sacked.    An  encour^ing  served  many  architectural  fragments  belonging 

report  was  made  to  the  school  on  the  prospects  to  the  former. 

of  archfldological  discovery  at  Alexandria,. but  The  identification  as  the  city  of  the  Iliad  with 

adequate  funds  for  carrying  on  the  work  were  the  city  excavated  as  that  by  Dr.  Schliemann  on 

wanting.    There  is,  however,  an  active  archas-  the  now  almost  universally  accepted  site  of  an- 

ological  society  in  that  city,  which  has  done  a  cient  Troy  has  never  been  wholly  satisfactory, 

considerable  amount  of  work  with  very  limited  on  account  of  the  small  compass  of  that  city 

funds.  and  the  rudeness  of  its  work  and  its  potteries,  a^ 

In  the  excavation  of  Delphi  by  the  French  compared  with  those  of  the  fortresses  of  the  con- 
school  and  M.  Homolle,  sufficient  data  have  temporary  Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  which  Homer 
been  obtained  for  the  determination  of  the  main  described  as  not  superior  to  that  of  Ilion.  It 
features  of  the  topography  of  the  town  and  its  will  be  recollected  that  Dr.  Schliemann  found 
sanctuaries.  One  of  the  most  important  recov-  the  remains  of  six  successive  cities  on  this  site, 
eries  is  that  of  the  treasury  of  the  Athenians,  a  Renewing  the  explorations  there.  Dr.  Ddrpfeld 
building  corresponding  to  the  series  of  treas-  has  found  outside  of  this  city — surrounding  it, 
uries  identified  at  Olympia,  in  which  each  of  the  and  on  a  higher  and  therefore  more  modem  level 
more  prominent  cities  set  up  offerings,  carved  — the  fortifications  of  a  town  more  exactly  cor- 
inscriptions,  and  made  deposits  of  value  for  responding  in  these  respects  with  the  rufns  of 
maintiftining  the  dignity  of  the  city  and  the  the  two  ancient  Grecian  capitals.  He  concludes 
safety  of  its  property.  In  restoring  this  build-  that  Dr.  Schliemann's  Troy  is  a  far  older  f ounda- 
ing,  the  numerous  inscriptions  on  the  inner  tion  than  this,  which  more  closely  corresponds 
walls  have  helped,  in  the  fitting^  together  of  the  to  the  idea  of  the  Homeric  Troy, 
texts,  to  put  the  stones  back  in  their  exact  A  study  has  been  made  by  Arthur  J.  Evans  of 
places.  According  to  Pausanias,  the  building  certain  stones  he  found  in  Greece,  three-  and 
was  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  four-sided,  perforated  along  the  axes,  and  en- 
Marathon,  but  the  finding  of  an  inscription  of  graved  with  a  series  of  symbols  appearing  to  be 
such  antiquity  is  not  anticipated.  One  of  the  a  hieroglyphic  distinct  from  the  Egyptian  and 
texts  recovei^  from  Delphi  is  a  hymn  or  probably  belonging  to  an  independent  svstem, 
hymns  inscribed  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  treas-  of  which  a  Cretan  origin  was  traced.  Tlie  in- 
ure house,  with  the  music  noted  over  the  text,  vestigation  was  continued  on  Cretan  soil,  where 
The  texts  and  music  have  been  discussed  and  more  than  80  different  symbols  were  collected, 
commented  upon  by  M.  Henri  Weil  and  M.  The  evidence  supplied  by  these  and  other  Cretan 
Theodor  Reinach.  The  scale  corresponds  with  finds  is  interpreted  by  the  author  as  showing 
that  of  C  Minor  in  its  melodic  form,  with  some  "  that  long  beiore  the  time  when  the  Phoenician 
accidentals  introduced  in  one  passage.  The  alphabet  was  first  introduced  into  Greece,  the 
pitch  has  not  been  fully  determine,  us  range  ^gean  islanders,  like  their  Asiatic  neighbors, 
appears,  according  to  the  present  accepted  de-  haa  developed  an  independent  system  of  writing, 
terminations,  too  high  for  any  chest  voice,  but  Of  this  writing  there  are  two  phases :  one  picto- 
it  is  believed  by  M.  Reinach  that  the  ancient  graphic,  and  much  resembling  the  Hittite ;  the 
practical  pitch  was  one  third  lower  than  that  other  linear,  and  distinctly  alphabetic  in  char- 
which  has  been  assigned  to  this  scale  by  later  acter.  This  latter  system  was  certainly  a  sylla- 
theorists.  The  time  is  given  by  the  metre,  bary,  in  part  at  least  identical  with  that  of  Cy- 
which  is  pa&onic,  a  long  syllable  and  three  short  prus — perhaps,  indeed,  its  direct  progenitor, 
ones,  variously  placed,  or  two  lon^  and  a  short  There  are  indications  that  both  these  systems 
between  them — in  every  case  f  m  the  bar — a  extended  to  the  Peloponnesus,  though  Crete 
measure  strange  to  us  and  very  difficult  to  ob-  seems  to  have  been  their  chief  center ;  and  there 

J'Vi  g^^  op  ^oTo5:6Bt  e  noTA  5/ mto  Airi/fTTj  o5  ^£■^^A^^>''' 

Flo.  8.— Qrkek  Ikbcriptiom  at  Abu  Simbkl,  about  600  b.  c. 
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can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  made  use  of  em  side  of  the  upper  platform.  He  soon  dis- 
by  such  members  of  the  Hellenic  stock  as  came  covered  that  the  middle  court  ended  at  a  thick 
within  the  range  of  '  Mycenaean  *  culture."  wall  in  which  there  are  two  doors.    The  western 

The  earliest  Greek  inscription  to  which  a  date  one  leads  to  a  long,  narrow  hall,  in  the  walls  of 
can  be  given  is  at  Abu  Simbel,  in  Egypt,  and  is  which  the  queen  is  represented  making  offerings 
cut  in  the  leg  of  one  of  the  colossal  statues  which  to  Ammon.  Her  cartouch  has  everywhere  been 
guard  the  entrance  of  the  Greek  temple.  It  is  erased  or  replaced  by  that  of  Thothmes  II  or 
of  the  age  of  the  Egyptian  King  Psammeticus,  Thothmes  HI,  which  could  easily  be  done,  since 
about  600  B.C.,  and  records  the  exploration  of  she  is  always  seen  in  male  attire,  and  often  with 
the  Nile  up  to  the  second  cataract,  by  certain  a  beard.  The  eastern  door  leads  to  one  of  the 
Greek,  Ionian,  and  Carian  mercenaries  in  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  temple.  Going 
i?enrice  of  the  king.  It  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3.  through  a  vestibule,  in  the  ceiling  of  which  there 
There  are  other  ancient  inscriptions,  probably  are  onlv  three  columns,  we  find  an  open  court,  in 
earlier  than  this,  as  on  the  tombs  at  Melos  and  themi^dleof  which  is  a  great  altar  in  white  stone, 
Tbera,  but  no  clew  is  given  as  to  their  date,  to  which  access  is  given  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
while  this  is  fixed  to  within  the  years  of  a  single  This  altar  is  the  only  one  known  in  Egypt,  and 
reign.  It  is  two  hundred  years  earlier  than  it  is  dedicated  to  the  god  Harmakis.  In  1894 
Herodotus.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  in-  M.  Naville  began  with  clearing  the  middle  court, 
scription,  is  that,  while  the  hauatrophedofi  method  which  is  now  quite  excavated.  We  can  see  now 
of  writing— alternately  from  left  to  rieht  and  the  plan  of  the  temple,  which  was  restored  er- 
right  to  left — was  in  common  use  in  tne  sixth  roneously  in  Mariette  s  work.  He  also  obtained 
century  B.  c,  this  is  all  from  left  to  right.  In  valuable  historical  and  artistic  results,  and  dis- 
usual  Greek,  the  inscription  reads :  covered  inscriptions  which  would  be  interesting 

a^-a  e^^^tif  i'  they  had  not  been  erased.    A  few  bits  have 

^«r^«,^.^o,fjrEX.^r»rV«^.Xo  ^e^^  preserved,  especially  the  portrait  of  the 

T«rr.  ^P^J^^^^^'^'X^'  ''^'  ^^oHKl^los.  ^^^^^^  ^^  Hat;;su,'Queen  Aahmk  Where  the 
c^Ator^nAjo..  UK.fHCiosianvu.pe.  ws  o  wtrro^,  ^^.   .^^^  ^^^j^  j^^  ^^  j^^^  .^  .^  sculpture  of  the 

-^nj^AjprXoo^sytlXtnoTcuri^^^^  ^J^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^  beautiful  style.     The  north- 

ryp.^  Vat^  hpxo^  Kf^o^Xo.  Km  n.Af^,  oTdov-o.        .  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  sanctuary,  is  in  a  perfect  sUte  of 

E^jptian. — A  scheme  which  has  been  agitated  preservation,  with  its  painted  ceiling  and  archi- 
by  some  English  engineers  to  bar  the  Nile  at  the  traves  and  its  three  rows  of  four  columns.  On  it 
first  cataract  and  make  an  immense  reservoir  for  opens  a  sanctuary  dedicated  to  Anubis.  One  is 
irrigation  in  Nubia  has  excited  much  acrimoni-  immediately  struck  by  the  great  likeness  of  the 
ous  discussion.  If  carried  out  it  would  flood  whole  construction  to  a  Grecian  temple,  and 
the  island  of  Phi  lie,  destroying  the  ancient  this  raises  again  the  ever-recurring  Question  of 
temples  there,  and  would  submerge  a  large  ex-  the  connection  of  Greek  art  with  that  of  the 
tent  of  country  in  Lower  Nubia  which  is  just    East. 

beginning  to  yield  yalnable  treasures  of  ancient  Hundreds  of  fragments  of  a  similar  relief  to 
art  of  ereat  nistorical  value.  It  is  now  under-  the  one  already  known  have  been  found  along  a 
stood,  nowever,  according  to  a  representation  second  terrace,  below  the  first.  The  pieces  are 
made  by  Sir  John  Fowler  at  the  annual  meeting  carefully  drawn  and  numbered ;  and  if  a  lons^ 
of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  that  there  is  enough  continuance  of  the  research  is  permitteo, 
little  danger  of  the  destruction  of  the  temples  at  it  will  be  possible  to  set  them  up  again  more  or 
Philip.  (>)mmunications  have  been  made  to  the  less  completely  and  obtain  further  accounts  of 
Foreign  Oflice,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  the  career  of  this  energetic  queen.  Many  lesser 
Egypt,  and  further  inquiry  has  shown  that  the  shrines — an  altar,  etc. — the  works  of  later  kings, 
material  necessities  of  Egypt  and  the  claims  of  have  also  been  unearthed.  The  Coptic  monas- 
archaeology  are  capable  of  reconciliation.  The  tery  has  yielded  numerous  ostraka,  or  shards  of 
temples  of  Philie  are  now  under  the  protection  limestone,  inscribed  by  the  monks,  and  giving 
of  the  civilized  world.  additional  specimens  of   the    southern  Coptic 

The  report  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  language, 
made  at  the  annual  meeting,  Oct.  26,  showed  The  Treasnre  of  Dashor.— M.  de  Morgan, 
that  the  expenditures  had  exceeded  the  receipts  considering  that  the  pyramid  of  Dashur  nearest 
by  £642,  and  that  the  available  assets  on  Aug.  1  to  Memphis  might  be  an  enormous  mastaba^ 
were  £3,101.  This  was  the  first  year  an  actual  built  above  the  royal  tomb,  began  digging  in 
deficit  had  been  incurred.  The  receipt  of  £700  February,  1894,  in  search  of  the  moutn  of  the 
from  American  subscribers  was  acknowledged,  shaft  by  which  the  burial  must  have  been  intro- 
The  society  had  published  the  first  memoir  on  duced.  After  digging  into  a  number  of  cham- 
the  survey  of  Deir-el-Bahari  in  1802-'93,  and  the  bers  which  were  found  empty,  some  appearing 
third  memoir  of  the  archieological  survey.  "  El  to  have  been  rifled,  the  excavators  found  the  re- 
Bersheh,"  Part  I.  The  "  Atlas  of  Ancient  Egypt "  mains  of  a  silver-incrusted  box — the  first  install- 
had  met  a  favorable  reception,  and  a  second  ment  of  a  large  and  varied  series  of  treasures, 
edition  was  in  preparation.  Among  these  treasures  were  a  long  necklace  of 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  fund,  M.  fidouard  amethyst  beads ;  a  second  necklace  of  amethyst, 
Naville  gave  an  account  of  his  continued  ex-  turquoise,  carnelian,  lapis  lazuli,  and  gold;  a  kohl 
plorations  at  Deir-el-Bahari.  After  mentioning  pencil  in  exquisite  gold-bead  work ;  a  bunch  of 
what  was  already  known  of  the  firreat  temple  of  gold  rose  petals;  three  finely  cut  scarabceu  the 
Queen  Hatasu  situated  there,  ana  what  M.  Mari-  gold  face  of  one  bearing  the  name  of  Usertesen 
ette  had  discovered,  M.  Naville  said  that  when  he  III;  couchant  lions,  and  other  tiny  pieces  in 
arrived  there  in  1893  he  began  at  once  with  the  gold;  and,  surpassing  them  all,  two  objects  in 
part  which  Mariette  had  not  touched,  the  north-    mosaic  work — a  pendant  or  brooch,  shaped  like 
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a  lotus,  and  set  irith  kpis  l&zuli  and  csmelian ;  proprlon  and  a  Bmsll  temple  built  by  Domitiui. 
and  a  royal  pectoral,  on  which  tiro  crowned  The  bas-reliefs  on  the  walls  and  coIuidds  ot  the 
hawks  support  the  cartouch  of  UserteEen  111.  temple  are  very  line — compared,  for  the  deltcacT 
The  plumage  is  in  stripes  of  lapis  lazuli  and  tur-  of  the  colore  and  workmanship,  with  the  best  o't 
quoise,  the  symbols  of  the  royal  name  in  these  similar  work  at  Edfu  and  Philte.  Amone  the 
and  camelian ;  the  whole  is  set  in  gold,  and  inscriptions  are  the  dedicatory  address  of  Plole- 
worked  on  the  revcree  to  represent  the  same  my  Vil.thecalendarof  the  festivals.ephemerides 
sce[ie  as  in  front.  This  design  is  pronounced  with  the  names  of  the  deities  who  presided  oTer 
equal  to  any  piece  of  jewelry  in  ejislenee,  and  the  days  of  the  year,  and  the  t*its  referring  to 
comparahle  to  a  master  work  of  the  goldsmith's  the  geography  of  the  nomea 
art  of  to-day.  In  another  boi  found  farther  The  ancient  site  of  Coptos  formed  the  Nile 
along,  and  hidden  like  the  Qrst,  were  two  large  termination  of  the  oldest  trading  route  in  the 
pectorals;  on  one,  two  figures  of  Amenemhat  world,  the  roadway  passing  through  the  valley 
III  smiting  the  Asiatics  in  a  design  crowded  of  Hammamat  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  It 
and  less  pleasing  than  the  former  one,  though  has  been  pointed  to  by  tradition  as  the  site  ot 
the  mosaic  of  stones  and  gold  is  not  less  Snely  one  of  the  first  settlements  founded  by  dynastic 
fashioned;  and  on  the  other  (represented  in  our  Egyptian  immigrants  when  they  arrived  from 
illustMtion,  Pig.  4),  two  hawk-neaded  apes  be-  their  home  in  the  sacred  land  of  I'unt,  in  south- 
neath  the  cartouch  of  Usert«scn  III  trampling  western  Arabia.  The  results  of  eleven  weeks' 
on  prostrate  men — a  piece  than  which  nothing    exploration  of  this  site  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 

Petrie  in  London  in  the 
summerof  1894.  In  clear- 
ing the  siteof  the  temple. 
remains  of  6  successive 
temples  were  discovered, 
the  ages  of  which  ranged 
from  prehistoric  times  lu 
the  period  of  the  Ptole- 
mies. The  objects  recov- 
er«d  included  memorials 
of  84  rulers  of  Kgypt, 
Among  these  early  '  re- 
mains are  8  sUtues  13  feet 
high — tittle  more  than 
truncated  cones,  with  the 
arms  and  legs,  ears  and 
beard  simply  indicated  by 
hammered -out  lines,  with- 
out any  traces  of  chL=«l 
work.  Around  the  waist 
of  each  is  a  girdle  u^n 
which  is  a  senes  of  pnmi- 
tiye  drawings.  The  face 
is  not  indicated,  having. 

FiQ.  4.— Rovu.  PBCToaAL.  Hawi-buoeo  Apeb  wiTD  TSE  CirroDCH  OF  it  is  supposed,  been  rep- 
UflittTraiK  III.,  »*SBCB,  resented  by  a  wooden 
mask.  These  figures  are 
in  the  whole  treasure  is  more  finely  finished.  Of  regarded  as  primitive  statues  of  Min,  the  god 
other  articles  are  named  large  cowrie  shells  of  of  Coptos.  The  rude  drawings  upon  the  gir- 
goId,a  pestle  and  mortar  in  gold  and  lapis  lazuli,  dies  and  bands  of  these  statues  include  an  up- 
rings  with  beautifully  engraved  chatmu,  neck-  right  staff  with  flowers  at  the  top,  surmounted 
laces  of  amethyst  and  carnelian)  one  with  an  by  an  ostrich  feather,  with  offerings  of  ptero- 
elegant  mosaic  center),  mirrors  with  gold  han-  ceras  shells  and  swordflsh  hung  around,  and  rep- 
dles,  gold  lion  masks,  and  a  second  gold  pencil  resentations  of  an  elephant  and  of  the  head  of  a 
adorned  with  a  pattern  of  gold  beads,  soldered  gMelle.  A  collection  of  rude  pottery,  of  coarse 
on  one  by  one,  which  is  pronounced  "  a  marvel  Nile  mud,  polished  with  red  haematite,  is  ascribeit 
of  delicate  work."  The  whole  number  of  pieces  to  one  of  the  earliest  dynasties,  from  the  type  of 
of  gold  found  in  this  tomb  was  165,  besides  340  the  collar  with  which  the  figure  of  a  dog  is  se- 
beads  ot  amethyst.  TO  beads  of  emerald,  lapis  cured,  which  has  not  been  found  lat«r  than  the 
lazuli,  and  camelian,  and  a  larger  number  of  third  dynasty.  An  alabaster  vase  is  inscribed 
smaller  beads  of  precious  stones.  The  total  with  the  cartouch  of  Kufu,  of  the  fourth  dynas- 
weight  of  gold  pieces  found  was  3144  grains.  ty.  Several  fragments  of  the  work  of  Antef  V, 
At  Kom  Ombo,  M.  de  Morgan  uncovered  in  of  the  eleventh  dvnasty,  the  first  sculptures  of 
1693adDUble  temple  of  considerable  importance,  that  monareh  to  be  brought  to  Europe,  have 
consisting  of  a  large  court  containing  16  col-  been  recovered  from  the  temple  built  by  him. 
umns,  inscribed  with  the  cartouch  of  Tiberius,  They  are  in  excellent  preservation,  the  figures 
and  a  hypostyie  hall  containing  19  columns  having  been  cut  with  great  care  and  the  stones 
about  40  feet  high.  Thapr<maos  has  10  col  umns.  having  lain  in  a  favorable  position,  and  are  re- 
3  chambers,  and  2  shrines,  dedicated  respectively  markable  for  the  frequency  with  which  the  fig- 
to  Sebek  and  Heru-ur.  By  the  side  of  the  tem-  urcs  of  dogs  occur  upon  them.  The  twelfth  dy- 
ple  fronting  the  river  there  originally  stood  a  nasty  is  represented  by  figures  of  Usertesen  1 
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dancing  before  Min.  in  intaglio,  and  of  Amenem-  early  Christians :  and  textile  fabrics.  In  many 
hat  standing  before  Min,  in  relief.  An  inscrip-  instances  the  representations  of  erents,  such  as 
tion  of  the  period  of  the  eleventh  dynasty  records  of  the  crucifixion,  and  the  pictures  of  Biblical 
the  deposition  of  the  Prince  of  Coptos  for  treach-  characters,  are  identical  with  those  found  in  the 
ery,  and  the  installation  of  a  new  family  in  his  catacombs  at  Rome.  Some  of  the  finds  date 
place,  with  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  royal  back  to  the  fourth  century. 
commission  by  which  the  act  was  performed.  A  roll  of  papyrus  44  feet  long,  and  covered 
The  foundation  dep)osits  of  the  temple  built  by  on  the  recto  side  with  68  columns  of  Greek 
Thothmes  III  include  bronze  models  of  tools,  text,  found  among  the  collections  gathered  by 
knives  of  various  sizes,  narrow  chisels,  broad  Mr.  Petrie  in  Egypt,  of  the  third  century  b.  c, 
chisels,  and  axes,  all  in  miniature,  and  inscribed  contains  a  series*  of  ordinances  regarding  the 
with  the  words,  **  Thothmes,  beloved  of  Min  of  control  of  state  monopolies  and  the  conditions 
Coptos."  Some  model  com  rubbers,  made  of  under  which  they  were  to  be  let  to  tax  farmers, 
sandstone  and  inscribed  with  blue  paint,  were  with  reservations  protecting  the  state  from  loss 
also  found  in  each  deposit.  The  deposits  of  the  and  the  farmer  ana  publican  from  mutual  over- 
Ptolemaic  temple  were  likewise  found,  and  consist  reaching.  Among  these  are  regulations  for  the 
principaJlv  of  representations  of  the  materials  growth  of  vines  and  the  making  of  wine ;  paral- 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  temple.  From  lei  regulations  for  oil  of  four  kinds — those  made 
this  t«mple  are  further  exhibited  8  tanks  having  from  sesame,  from  the  croton  plant,  from  a  sort  of 
14  steps  on  each  side ;  pieces  of  carving,  appar-  poppy,  and  from  gourds.  The  date^  are  given  of 
ently  window  frames,  one  of  which  had  an  en-  the  twenty-third  and  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
larged  representation  of  the  Egyptian  symbol  of  Ptolemv,  the  son  of  Ptolemy,  and  his  son  Ptole- 
life ;  handsomely  carved  lions' heads  forming  the  my,  which  can  relate  only  to  the  second  Ptolemy, 
water  spouts :  and  a  wall  scene  of  Ptolemy  Soter  The  collection  of  the  sixth  for  Queen  Phila- 
adorine  Min.  Among  other  relics  described  as  delphus  appears  under  the  text  of  the  year 
found  here  are  a  black  granite  kneeling  figure ;  twenty-three,  but  no  other  queen,  no  titles  of 
the  legs  of  a  colossal  figure  in  white  limestone,  state,  or  other  indications  of  the  reigning  sov- 
sapposed  to  be  very  early  work,  which  bears,  cut  ereig^  are  found.  Mr.  Petrie  has  also  brought 
into  the  right  thigh,  representations  of  animals  back  a  stele  containing  a  hieroglyphic  text  of 
— an  elephant,  a  nyena,  fishes,  etc. — similar  to  the  same  period,  in  which  an  Egyptian  high 
the  figures  in  ancient  rock  carving ;  a  red  gran-  officer,  a  steward  of  the  same  queen,  commem- 
ite  stele  bearing  the  date  of  the  twenty-ninth  orates  that  he  rebuilt  a  temple  at  Coptos  under 
year  of  Rameses  III;  another  stele  inscribed  her  orders.  For  the  new  papyrus  Prof.  J.  P. 
with  the  name  of  a  daughter  of  Rameses  VI;  a  Mahaffy  proposes  the  name  of  "the  monopoly 
colossal  head  of  Caracalla  in  red  granite ;  Greek  papyrus. 

and  Latin  inscribed  stones ;  a  Latin  dedication  A  superficial  examination  of  Lower  Nubia  as 

of  a  bridge ;  another  Latin  inscription  bearing  far  up  as  the  second  cataract  was  made  during  the 

the  name  of  the  little-known  Emperor  Quietus ;  winter  of  1893-*94  by  Prof.  Mahaffy,  Prof.  A.  H. 

A  table  of  the  toll  paid  on  goods  and  by  indi-  Sayce,  and  Mr.  Somers  Clarke.    The  results  ob- 

viduais  entering  Coptos ;  and  a  figure  on  an  in-  tained  on  the  surface  were  chiefiy  negative.    No 

laid  tile.  evidence  was  found  that  any  of  the  great  Ptol- 

The  museum  at  Ghizeh  acquired,  early  in  1894,  emies    penetrated    beyond    the    first    cataract, 

an  ebonv  door,  and  part  of  another,  found  by  while  other  evidence  since  found  shows  that  the 

M.  Naville  at  Deir-el-Bahari.    On  one  side  are  Red  Sea  was  their  only  high  road  to  the  land  of 

represented,  in   low  relief,  bands  of  Tats  and  elephants  and  ostriches.    No  evidence  was  found, 

symbolical  knots,  and  beneath  a  dado  of  simple  either,  of  Roman  occupation.    Survivals  of  an- 

gieometncal  pattern.    The  reverse  contains  two  cient    Egyptian    customs,   however,    are    very 

registers  of  sculpture,  in  low  relief,  of  Thothmes  marked.    "  The  Nubian  women  dress  their  hair 

II  worshiping  Ammon  Ra,  with  a  dado  below,  exactly  according  to  the  pattern  of  the  elaborate 

Remarkable  historical  interest  pertains  to  these  wigs  we  see  on  old  Egyptian  grandees.    The 

has-reliefs,  as  the  figure  of  Ammon  Ra  is  erased  baskets    of    halfa  grass,  which    every  Nubian 

throughout,  and,  from  the  reckless  hacking,  by  woman  keeps  plaiting,  are  exactly  like  in  form, 

the  hands  of  a  most  violent  iconoclast.    Bands  color,  and  patterns  to  those  which  have  been 

of  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  bear  the  cartouch  of  recovered  from  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  empire 

Thothmes  ll.    The  style  and  finish  of  the  carv-  six  thousand  years  old."    The  country  is  rich  in 

ings   are  pronounced  most  excellent,  and  the  remains  of  Coptic  towns  and  churches,  the  walls 

rendering  of  the  low  relief  is  described  as  ex-  of  the  ruins  bearing  inscriptions  wherever  the 

quisite,  while  the  work,  as  a  whole,  is  said  to  surface  has  not  been   destroyed.      These  and 

equal,  if  not  excel,  the  best  examples  of  designs  other  incidents  point  to  a  former  dense  Chris- 

in  wood  or  bronze  found  elsewhere.  tian  population,   the  complete   destruction    of 

Among  new  archaeological   finds  in  the  nc-  whose  faith  by  Mohammedanism  forms  a  passage 

cTopolis  of  Akhmin  of  interest  to  students  of  upon  which  historians  have  not  thrown  light, 

the  early  Christian  Church,   Herr    Farrer,  of  As  it  is  agreed  that  the  southern  Coptic  is  the 

Strasburg,  describes  lamps  with  a  monogram  of  nearest  descendant  of  the  old  Egyptian   lan- 

(?hrist,  a  fish,  a  peacock,  and  a  frog  as  decora-  guage,  the  collecting  of  texts  may  help  to  throw 

tions;  several  specimens  of  lamps  bearing  such  fight  on  the  understanding  of  points  in  the  an- 

inscriptions  as  "  Of  the  holy  Pantoleon,"  and  cient  tongue  that  are  still  obscure. 

"  In  tne  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  The  researches  of  Capt.  Lyons,  R.  E.,  in  the 

of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  the  first  time  such  inscrip-  district  of  Wadi  Haifa,  in  which  a  number  of 

tions  have   been  found  on   lamps;   rings  and  temples,  shrines,  and   forts  were  found,  show 

other  articles  of  early  ornamentation  from  the  that  the  conquest  of  Nubia  was  earnestly  under- 
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taken  only  at  two  epochs — those  of  the  twelfth  was   formed  which  exactly  answered    all    the 

and  the  nineteenth  dynasties.    They  are  also  necessary  requirements.    By  means  of  compara- 

corroborated  by  the  inscriptions  found  at  the  tiA'^elv  small  alterations  in  the  mixture  or  the 

first  cataract  and  deciphered  by  Mr.  Wilbour,  heating  the  frits  could  be  obtained  of  a  frreen 

relating  that  Usertesen  I  had  cleared  a  way  up  color.    All  the  blue  frits  were  unchangeable  in 

the  rapids,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  conquest  hue.    The  pink,  in  its  Tarious  shades,  was  an 

of  the  "  vile  negro,"  supplemented  by  a  text  of  artificial  pigment  of  vegetable  origin.     It  was 

Rameses  II,  which  speaks  of  the  clearing  and  usually  gypsum  stained  with  organic  coloring 

opening  again  of  this  water  way.    Prof.  Mahaffy  matter — madder  or  munjeet.    For    white    the 

and  his  companions  foimd  mastdbas  near  Anibe,  Egvptians  used  gypsum  or  carbonate  of  lime,  of 

in  which  wall  paintings  of  the  middle  empire  which  they  had  supplies  of  remarkably  pure 

were  uncovered  without  trouble.  quality. 

A  study  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  pigments  Palestinian.  —  The    Palestine    Exploration 

has  been  made  by  Dr.  William  J.  Russell,  who  Fund  obtained  from  the  Turkish  Government 

finds  that  the  red  pigment  used  by  the  artists  early  in  the  year  permission  to  carry  on  areha?o- 

from  the  earliest  times  is  a  native  oxide  of  iron,  logical  excavations  in  Jerusalem  for  two  years^ 

a  hfematite.    Most  of  the  large  pieces  found  by  In  the  excavations  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 

Mr.  Petrie  are  an  oOlitic  haematite.    By  experi-  Dr.  Bliss,  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 

ment,  it  was  found  that  these  pieces  yielded  a  besides  making  several  interesting  discoveries  at 

paint  which  could  be  readily  applied  with  a  a  higher  level,  has  found  a  gate  which  is  clearly 

orush,  possessing  remarkable  adhesive  proper-  a  part  of  the  earliest  wall,  naving  thus  opened 

ties;  and  it  resembles  exactly  the  red  iisea.  in  the  foundations  of  the  times  of  the  kings.    Four 

the  different  kinds  of  Egyptian  paintings.    Be-  large  square  towers  have  also  been  uncovered 

sides  these  usual  reds  there  are  others,  finer  in  near  the  same  comer  of  the  wall.    The  recent 

color  and  smoother  in  texture,  which  were  ap-  discovery  by  Ilerr  Schick  of  the  gate  called  in 

Earently  made  from  carefully  selected  pieces  of  the  twelfth  century  the  Leper's  Gate,  defining 

eematite,  specially  prepared.    The   most  com-  its  situation  with  reference  to  other  points,  has 

mon  yellow  was  a  native  ocher,  the    applied  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  lo- 

colors  of  which  show  no  evidence  of  having  cation  of  the  sepulchre. 

changed.  Some  of  the  specimens  of  the  very  A  very  ancient  palim(>sest  manuscript  of  the 
earliest  colors  of  which  the  exact  history  is  old  Syriac  version  of  the  gospels,fdiscovered  and 
known  appear  to  be  an  artificial  mixture  of  photographed  by  Mrs.  Agnes  S.  Lewis  in  St. 
these  two  colors,  producing  an  orange.  These  Catherine's  Convent,  Mount  Sinai,  in  1892.  has 
samples  were  found  on  a  tomb  at  Medum,  of  been  transcribed  and  published  at  the  Cambridge 
Nefermat,  a  high  officer  of  the  court  of  Senefru,  University  Press.  The  photographs  taken  bv 
of  the  fourth  dynasty,  the  characters  and  fig-  Mrs.  Lewis  were  identified  by  the  late  Prof, 
ures  on  which  are  incised  and  filled  with  col-  Bensly  and  Mr.  Burkitt  as  containing  a  text 
ored  pastes,  the  use  of  which  was  a  special  de-  closely  allied  to  that  published  by  Cureton  in 
vice  of  the  occupant  of  Nefermat's  tomb ;  for  it  1858.  The  palimpsest,  which  is  now  reproduced 
is  inscribed  that  **  he  made  this  to  his  gods  in  line  for  line  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  read  it, 
his  unspoilable  writing."  All  the  pastes  used  are  was  deciphered  by  these  two  scholars  and  by  Mr. 
dull  in  color,  consisting  entirely  of  native  min-  Rendel  Harris  during  a  visit  of  forty  days  to  the 
erals — haematite,  ocher,  malachite,  carbon,  and  convent  of  St.  Catherine  in  the  early*  part  of 
plaster  of  Paris.  Another  yellow  pigment  much  1893.  A  considerable  number  of  leaves  have 
brighter  in  color — orpiment,  a  sulphide  of  arse-  been  lost  from  the  manuscript,  and  many  places 
nic — was  used  when  a  brilliant  yellow  was  re-  are  no  longer  legible,  but  the  portions  deci- 
quired,  but  has  not  been  found  in  monuments  phered  amount  to  about  three  quarters  of  the 
earlier  than  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  Gold  was  whole.  When  first  found,  the  writing  was  sup- 
larcely  used,  with  exceedingly  good  effect,  being  posed  to  date  from  the  earlier  part  of  the  sec- 
laia  in  very  thin  sheets  on  a  yellow  ground,  ex-  ond  century,  but  this  supposition  is  not  either 
actly  as  is  done  at  the  present  day.  While  the  confirmed  or  disproved.  The  colophon  is  illegi- 
mineral  chessylite  was  known  as  a  blue,  the  blue  ble,  and  the  internal  evidence  is  scanty,  but 
color  most  used  was  an  artificial  pigment,  an  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  codex  is  of  great  an- 
imperfect  glass  or  frit,  made  by  neating  to-  tiquity.  The  manuscript  presents  several  int^r- 
getner  silica,  an  alkali,  and  copper  ore.  The  esting  variations  from  other  versions,  among  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  specimens  examined  de-  most  important  of  which  are  the  omission  of  the 
notes  that  the  materials  were  selected  with,  pre-  disputed  verses  from  the  end  of  St.  Mark's  Gos- 
])ared,  and  mixed,  and  that  definite  quantities  pel,  and  passages  that  bear  apparent  evidence  of 
of  each  were  carefulljr  taken,  this  necessitating  efforts  to  eliminate  the  dogma  of  the  miraculous 
the  accurate  measuring  or  weighing  of  each  conception  of  Jesus.  St.  Mark's  Gospel  ends  at 
constituent,  for  a  slight  error  at  any  stage  of  the  words  "for  they  were  afraid"  (verse  8),  and 
the  work  would  make  the  substance  unfit  for  immediately  after  occurs  the  note,  "  The  Gospel 
use  as  a  pigment.  An  early  application  of  the  of  Mark  is  ended."  In  Matthew  i,  16,  the  read- 
fundamental  law  of  chemistry — combination  in  ing  occurs:  "Jacob  begat  Joseph;  Joseph,  to 
definite  proportions — was  required.  The  amount  whom  was  betrothed  Mary  the  virgin,  begat 
of  copper  ore  added  determined  the  color.  If  Jesus  who  is  called  Christ."  Other  indications 
there  was  too  little  alkali,  a  noncoherent,  sand  occur  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  writer  of 
resulte<l ;  if  there  was  too  much,  a  hard,  stony  the  codex  to  represent  Jesus  as  the  son  of  Joseph, 
mass  was  formed,  unsuitable  for  a  pigment.  But  this  intention  was  only  partially  carried 
Then,  the  heating  had  to  be  precisely  tempered,  out ;  and  the  occurrence  of  the  word  virgin. 
These  difficulties  were  all  avoided,  and  a  frit  which  in  the  Syriac  is  always  used  in  its  strict 
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sense,  testifies  to  the  presence  of  this  word  in  inclose  the  moimtaiDB  and  cover  the  ereat  beighti*, 

the   earliest  form  of  the  version.      Moreover,  threateningr  the  heaven  with  their  floods,  so  that  the 

Matthew  i,  18,  which  states  how  "before  they  lower  people  is  unruly  and  murmur.    Where  is  a 

came  together "  Mary  was  found  to  be  with  "^^P^^l^n  "S?  ''^"'"  ^  ^"'^  ^^P^^^  ?*'*  ?''^^  ^^  ^^'If- 
^ui}A  K»  *k«  TJ.^i^  r'Crv^*  «»^  ,.».»»<,  oo  ««;i  OQ  come<"  Khwan  was  enfiraged,  but  for  nine  years  he 
child  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  verees  22  and  23  labored  in  vain,  whereupon  inother  engineer,  Yti^ 
which  quote  I«iiah  to  prove  that  the  Messiah  was  called  in.  Within  eight  years  he  completed 
must  be  bom  of  a  virgin,  remain  unchanged.  great  works ;  he  thinned  the  woods,  regulated  the 
Assjiian  and  Babjlonian. — The  work  be-  streams,  dammed  them  and  opened  their  mouths,  pro- 
gun  bv  Dr.  Peters,  of  the  Universitv  of  Pennsyl-  vided  the  people  with  food,  and  acted  as  a  great  bene- 
vania  ^Expedition,  in  the  ruins  of  Niffer,  in  Baby-  ^f^^***"  ^^  ^"«  «^*«-  ^*  '^  refreshing  thus  to  pass  from 
Ionia,  was  taken  up  bv  Mr.  Haynes  in  the  spring  {he  ornate  deceptions  of  legend  to  the  sober  truUi  of 
r^f  tiiOQ      T«  *\s^  AtLfVan  m^nf'ko  Q  AAA  ;*.<.»^:u»^  history,  and  if  the  famous  Chaldean  fable  could  be 

1        \i  I    the  first  ten  months  8,000  mscribed  reduced  to  equally  simple  language  we  should  proba- 

clay  tableU  and  fragments,  and  other  objects,  bly  find  it  describing  verv  siniilw  events,  or  events 

were  taken  out  from  the  dibns.     The  digging  just  as  little  astonishing  as  those  of  the  straightfor- 

was  carried  below  the  levels  of  the  dSbris  from  ward  Chinese  Schu.    History  fails  to  fumisn  evi- 

the  time  of  Sargon  I,  of  3800  b.  C,  and  inscrip-  dence  of  any  phenomenon  which  in  the  geologic 

tions  were  found  in  this  deepest  stratum.    This  «*°fe  of  the  word  can  be  called  "catastrophic";  and 

promises  revelations  of  a  still  earlier  period  of  ^^^^S^^  ^"^  ^"^  ^^^^  ^  ^®^"™  ^  the  cataclysms  of  its 

Babylonian  civilization  than  have  before  been  in  y°^^"" 

our  possession.  Indian. — A  search  by  Dr.  Fuhrer  at  Sanchi 

In    his  popular  lecture  on  "  Geologies   and  for  missing  pieces  of  the  inscriptions  published 

Floods/*  at  tne  meeting  of  the  British  Associa-  by  Sir  A.  Cunningham  has  resulted  in  the  re- 

tion.  Prof.  W.  J.  De  Sollas  undertook  to  deter-  covery  of  almost  all  the  texts  recorded  in  that 

mine  bv  comparison  of  the  ancient  legends,  par-  author's  Bhilsa  Topes,  and  of  a  large  number  of 

tieularfy  the  Chaldean  and  the  Chinese,  the  real  others  hitherto  unknown.    The  most  important 

character  of  the  Xoachian  Deluge.    The  Chal-  of  the  documents  recovered  is  the  fragment  of 

dean  legend,  representing  that  the  ship  of  Sitna-  Asoka*s  edict,  of  which  Sir  A.  Cunningham  had 

pa»tim,  the  Chaldean  Noah,  starting  from  Sunip-  already  ^iven  two  facsimiles.    Two  other  texts 

pak,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  grounded  contain  imprecations  against  the  impious  ones 

on  the  mountains  of  Nizir,  about  240  miles  up  who  may  despoil  the  attipa. 

the  Ti^s  vallej,  points  to  a  journey  upstream,  A  collection  of  old  Sanskrit  manuscripts  found 

which  IS  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  a  by  an  Afghan  merchant  near  Kuglar,  about  60 

pluvial  origin  of  the  Deluge.    The  supposition  of  miles  south  of  Tarkand,  has  been  made  acces- 

buess,  who  looks  for  the  cause  of  the  fiood  in  a  Bible  to  scholars  through  the  ofiiees  of  the  Rev. 

great  sea  wave,  produced  partly  by  an  earthquake  F.  Weber,  a   Moravian  missionary   at   Ladak. 

ami  partly  by  a  hurricane  blowing  up  from  the  They  appear  to  have  been  recovered  bound  in 

Persian  Gulf,  is  pronounced  untenable,  because  their  original  binding.    They  consist  of  frag- 

the  legend  contains  no  reference  to  an  earth-  ments  of  76  leaves,  which  can  be  assigned  to  0 

quake,  the  formerly  supposed  reference  proving  different  parts.    No  part  is  complete,  and  no 

to  be  a  mistranslation,  and  because  cyclones  do  leaf  is  complete.    One  of  the  longest  parts  is  an 

not  prevail  in  the  Persian  Gulf.    Even  if  there  astronomical  treatise  of  an  archaic  type,  prob- 

had  been  an  exceptional  hurricane,  it  could  not  ably  of  a  time  between  the  third  century  b.  c. 

have  carried  the  waves  to  Bagdad,  1«54  feet  above  and  the  second  century  a.  d.    It  appears  to  be- 

sea  level:  much  less  to  the  Nizir  hills, where  the  long  to  the  last  stage  of  the  Veaic  period  of 

ark  is  said  to  have  been  stranded,  where  the  floor  Sanskrit  literature.    Another  part  (7  leaves)  ap- 

of  the  Tigris  valley  is  at  least  600  or  700  feet  pears  to  be  a  sioira,  or  hymn,  in  honor  of  Siva's 

above  sea  level-    l/nder  these  circumstances  we  wife,  Parvati,  after  the  manner  of  the  Puranas. 

should  acquaint  ourselves  more  closely  with  the  Another  part  is  a  kasha,  or  Sanskrit  vocabulary, 

historical  character  of  the  Deluge  story.    The  which  seems  to  supply  a  number  of  new  words. 

Gizdubar  epic,  of  which  the  Chaldean  legend  of  Most  of  the  remainder  seem  to  be  Buddhistic 

the  flood  is  a  part,  is,  unfortunately,  full  of  ol>  charms.    The  language  is  sometimes  a  barbarous 

viously  unveracious  statements,  or  at  least  of  mixture  of  Sanskrit  and  Pali,  and  sometimes  the 

poetic' exaggerations.    Yet,  by  making  allow-  "mixed  Sanskrit  "which  anciently  prevailed  as  a 

ance  for  these,  the  story  may  be  reduced  to  com-  literary  language  in  northwestern  India  and  the 

raonplaoe  proportions.  countries  beyond. 

At  Mahavellipore,  the  city  of  the  great  god 

The  identification  of  the  Gizdubar  legend  with  that  Bali,  in  India,  which  was  inhabited  previous  to 

of  Ueracleti  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  for,  if  the  the   seventh   century  by  a  people  of  the  Jain 

Greeks  have  borrowed  the  epic,  they  would  not  bo  region,  and  afterward  by  worshipers  of  Brahma, 

ikely  to  neglect  the  episode  and  accordinflrly  we  find  ^^e  a  number  of  subterranean  temples  cut  in  the 

!|:r  '^uT^r^Jt":.?:^:^^^^^  rock,  and  monomhic  oagodas  witf  relief.sculp- 

but  as  they  are*  without  that  of  Gizdubar,  8o  thev  are  ^ures  m  the  erranite,  which  are  almost  unique  in 

silent  about  the  Deluge.    The  Nile  docs  not  cause  their  way.    Two  miles  from  Mahavellipore,  near 

calamitous  overfiowingM  like  those  of  the  TigriH,  and  some  groups  of  fishermen's  huts  called  Salawan- 


produced  disastrous  deluges:  and  in  the  third  Schu  „:j„«„ui^  «i^,.„*;^«  «u^.,^  ♦u^   i^«^i  «/  *u^  o«n 

of  the  Canon  of  Yao,  who^'reijrned  somewhere  about  f^erable  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

2X57  B.  c,  we  read  that  the  Ti  said :  "  Prince  of  the  I",  t*^?  granite  block  represented  m  the  figure 

Four  Mountains,  destructive  in  their  overflowing  are  (Fig.  5)  a  kind  of  niche  has  been  hollowed  in  the 

the  waten  of  the  flood.    In  their  wide  extension  they  rock,  flanked  by  two  fantastic  animals  that  seem 
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to  serve  the  pnrpow  o(  caryatides  in  supporting  np  this  radimentarj  art  till  the  present  centniy, 
an  entablature.  There  was  probabl;  once  a  and  their  state  of  civilization  thus  becomes  a 
statue  of  a  divinity  in  this  niche,  as  steps  have  guide  by  which  to  judge  of  that  of  the  prehis- 
toric cave  and  drift  men,  whose 
lite  in  England  and  France  de- 
pended on  similar  though  better 
implement&  The  Tasinanian», 
though  perhaps  in  arts  the  rudest 
of  savaers,  were  at  most  only  a 
stage  below  other  savages,  ajtd  do 
not  disclose  any  depths  of  brutaJi- 
tv.  The  usual  moral  and  social 
riilesprevailedamongihem.  Their 
language  was  efOcieni  and  even  co- 

fiious ;  they  had  a  well-marked  re- 
igion,  [n  which  the  spirits  of  an- 
cestors were  looked  to  for  help  in 
trouble,  and  the  echo  was  called 
the  "talking  shadow."  Such  facts 
make  it  clear  that  neither  an- 
tiquity uor  mvagery  reaches  to 
really  primitire  stages  of  human 
life,   which   belong  to  a  remoter 

Argentine  republic,  a 

federal  republic  in  South  America. 

Fia.  B-Sctn^Tmui,  Monouth  of  S^w^-Kvr^^n.  Daiw^  rao.       The    Preaidont  is   elected    for    six 

NiTOM  BY  M.  albiht  TiawNDiiii.  ye«ra  by  an  electoral  college  com- 
posed of  twice  as  many  representa- 

been  cut  out  to  give  access  to  it  and  aid  the  tives   from   the  14  provinces  as   their  Senators 

faithful  in  prostrating  themselves.     This  central  and  Deputies  combined.     Each  province  elects 

motive   is  surrounded   by  ornaments  of  a   re-  two  Senators,  and  the  capittil  also  two.     The 

raarkable  composition.     The  sculptures  form  a  Deputies  are  elected  by  direct  suffrage,  in  the 

sort  of  aureole,  adorned  with  heads  of  fabulous  proportion  of  1  to  30,000  of  population,  for  the 

lions,   with    Slmhas,   which,   according    to   the  term  of  four  years,  one  half  retiring  every  two 

poetic  ideas  of  the  Hindus,  belong  to  the  para-  years.     Every  member  of  Congress  receives  a 

dise  of  Vishnu.     By  the  side  of  this  primitive  salary  of  18,400.     The   President  appoints  all 

sanctuary,  on  the  same  rock,  where  its  height  is  civil,  military,  and  judicial  ofBcen^     Dr.  Luis 

least,  are  ol«erved  rude,  indefinite  sculptures  of  Saenz  Pefla  assumed  the  oDlce  of  President  on 

elephants  bearing  on  their  backs  little  statues  of  Oct.  16.  1893.     The   provinces  elect   their  gov- 

the  gods  situated  in  square  niches  cut  in  the  emors  and  legislatures,  and  are  independent  in 

granite,  and  a  very  ronghlv  executed  horse.    Ac-  all   matters  not  reserved  to  the  National  Gov- 

eording  to  Tamil  or  Malaoar  inscriptions  which  emment  by  the  Constitution,  which  is  modeled 

were  discovered  in  the  portico  of  a  little  temple  after  that  of  the  United  Stalis.    The  President 

near  Idaiyan  Pudal.  and  dedicated  to  Brahma,  selects  his  Cabinet,  consisting  of  five  Secretaries 

these  sanctuaries  were  cut  in  the  reign  of  one  of  of  State.    It  was  composed  as  follows  in  the  bo- 

the  principal  kings  of  the  Chola  dynasty,  at  the  ginning  of  1894:  Interior,  M.Quintana;  Foreign 

beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  a.  d.  Affairs.  V.  Virasoro ;  Finances,  Dr.  J.  A.  Terrv  ; 

Chinese. — Tracings  were  taken  by  one  of  the  Justice,   Worship,   and    Public   Instruction,   £l 

directors  of  the  Musee  Ouimet,  Paris,  during  a  Costa ;  Army  and  Navy,  Gen.  L.  Campos, 

recent  journey  through  northwestern  China,  of  Area   ftno    FopnlatlOD. — The  area  of  the 

intaglio  sculptures  similar  to  those  on  the  Egyp-  provinces  is  SlS.TtH)  square  miles ;  of  the  Misi- 

tian  monuments.    The  sculptures  are  represented  ones  territory.  S3,033  square  miles ;  of  Formosa 

OS  being  of  great  interest  to  students  of  epigraphy  and  Chaco,  125,013  square  miles;  of  the  Pam)>as 

and  Chinese  art,  as  they  are  found  on   putilic  territory,   191,843  square  miles ;   of   Patagonia 

monuments  and  tombs  dating  back   two  cen-  and   Tierra  del   Fuego,   S08.000  square    miles, 

turies  before  Christ.  The  population  was  estimated  at  the  end  of  189S 

Tasmanian.— A  collection  of  the  rude  stone  to  be  4,2-57,000.  including  2oO.OOO  in  the  t«rri- 

implements  of  the  Tasmaninns  exhibited  before  tones.     Buenos  Ayres.  the  capital,  on  June  SO. 

the  British  Arehicological  Institute  in   March,  1803.  had  567.408  inhabitants.    The  number  of 

1893,in(licate  that  the  station  of  that  people  was  immigrants  in  1692  was  73.294.  and  of  emigrants 

in  thepalffiolithiostage,  or  thatofunground  im-  43,853.    Of  39.973  who  arrived  at  the  port  of 

plemenis,  and  consequently  below  that   of   the  Buenos  Ayres.  27.850  were  Italians,  5,850  Spau- 

prehistoric  tribes  in  Europe  of  the  period  of  the  iards,  and  the  rest  French,  Russians,  Germans, 

mammoth.     Fragments  or  rough  flakes  of  chert  and  Austrians. 

or  mndstono,  never  edged  bv  grinding,  but  only  Finances. — The  revenue  for  1892  was  $117,- 

by  chipping  off  one  surface  with  another  stone,  900.000,  and   the  expenditure    f  124.600.000   in 

and  grasped  in  the  hand  without  any  handle,  paper.    The  foreign  gold  debt  is  (1231.662,670, 

served  the  simple  purpose  of  notching  trees  for  on  which  the  interi'st  and  amortization  is  $16,- 

climbinc,  cutlme  up  game,  and  scraping  spears  042.077.    The  late  Finance  Minister,  Dr.  Romero. 

and  clubs.    The  Tasmanians  appear  to  have  kept  made  an  arrangement  with  respect  to  the  funded 
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debt  held  abroad,  amounting  to  $222,581,022,  try  is  $760,000,000,  reducing  the  currency  obliga- 
whereby  the  creditors  agreed  to  accept,  instead  tions  to  their  gold  value.  If  they  are  reckoned 
of  the  full  interest  and  amortization,  which  at  their  face  value,  the  amount  is  $1,307,000,000. 
would  be  $14,227,677,  an  annual  payment  of  Commerce  and  Production. — The  live  stock 
$7,887,600  in  gold  for  the  first  five  years,  up  to  at  the  end  of  1893  were  roughly  estimated  at 
July  12, 1898,  then  the  full  interest,  amounting  75,000,000  sheep,  22,000,000  cattle,  and  3,000,000 
to  $11,081,780,  till  Jan.  12, 1901,  and  after  that  horses  and  mules.  Agricultural  production  has 
interest  and  amortization  in  full.  The  internal  made  great  progress  in  recent  years.  Indian 
gold  debt  was  officially  stated,  in  the  beginning  com  has  been  for  the  last  three  seasons  injured 
of  1894,  to  amount  to  $50,646,866,  for  which  the  by  locusts,  so  that  whereas  in  ordinary  years 
annual  charge  is  $2,646,667.  In  addition,  the  700,000  or  800,000  tons  were  available  for  export, 
Government  is  obligated  to  pay  a  raUroad  guar-  the  export  for  1893  was  only  a  little  over  35,000 
an  tee  of  $3,791,788  in  gold,  and  about  $850,000  tons.  Of  wheat,  950,000  tons  were  exported  in 
in  bounties  for  the  export  of  fresh  meat  and  the  that  year.  The  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  is 
manufacture  of  sugar.  The  internal  currency  stocked  with  beef  cattle  and  sheep  of  the  best 
debt,  including  the  floating  debt  consolidated  European  breeds,  and  owing  to  the  superior 
early  in  1894,  amounts  to  $59,269,587.  Adding  grazing  quality  of  the  land  they  will  continue 
the  gold  equivalent  of  this,  the  total  acknowl-  to  be  the  chief  source  of  wealth,  though  agricul- 
ed(^  direct  debt  of  the  National  Government  ture  is  extending,  and  was  stimulated  greatly  by 
is  $302,000,000.  The  annual  service  of  the  debt,  the  financial  crisis  of  1890-'91,  which  drove 
including  railroad  guarantees,  amounts  to  $18,-  manual  labor  from  the  towns  into  the  fields, 
100.000.  The  indirect  obligations  of  the  Gov-  where  good  wages  were  obtained.  During  this 
emment  include  guaranteed  cedulas  and  the  period  the  farmers  were  very  prosperous,  selling 
note  issues  of  the  provincial  banks,  to  guarantee  their  bumper  crops  at  good  prices.  In  1894  they 
which  the  Government  issued  $158,412,000  of  were  in  a  diflferent  condition,  for,  while  wages 
gold  4i-per-cent.  bonds,  which  bonds  were  an-  had  risen,  prices  were  much  lower,  and  a  long 
nulled  when  the  National  Government  assumed  drought  had  left  them  with  short  crops.  The 
direct  responsibility  for  the  bank  notes.  The  drouglit  affected  the  flocks  and  herds  through- 
total  amount  of  these  outstanding  in  the  begin-  out  the  republic,  and  reduced  the  profits  of 
ning  of  1894  was  $306,726,000,  not  including  the  industrious  Italian,  German,  ana  French 
$41,324,000  illegally  emitted,  and  therefore  not  colonists  of  Santa  F6  and  Cordoba,  who  by  rude 
guaranteed  bv  the  Government.  An  agreement  methods  have  in  favorable  years  raised  a  vast 
made  with  the  Rothschild  committee  in  1891  quantity  of  inferior  wheat,  besides  cultivating 
bound  the  Government  to  withdraw  and  bum  com,  linseed,  and  luceme.  In  Santa  F6  311 
$15,000,000  of  bank  notes  annually,  but  the  Gov-  agricultural  colonies  cultivate  2,117,476  acres,  of 
emment  has  authorized  fresh  issues  exceeding  which  over  1,600,000  are  under  wheat.  This 
the  amounts  withdrawn,  and  thus  swelled  the  province  possesses,  like  Buenos  Ayres,  large  herds 
volume  of  the  currency  by  $50,000,000  in  two  of  Durham  and  Hereford  cattle.  The  province 
years.  The  revenue  for  1894  was  calculated  by  where  agriculture  chiefly  continued  to  flourish 
the  Finance  Minister  at  $26,805,800  in  currency  is  Tucuman,  which  grows  sugar  and  tobacco, 
and  $34,342,982  in  gold,  the  latter  figure  repre-  but  the  sugar-planting  industry  is  protected 
renting  the  import  and  export  duties  which  are  by  a  high  tariff.  In  Mendoza  and  iSan  Juan, 
charged  at  gold  rates,  though  not  to  a  large  ex-  where  cattle  are  bred  or  fattened  for  the  Chilian 
tent  collect^  in  coin.  The  expenditure  for  1894  market,  French  and  Italian  settlers  have  planted 
was  estimated  by  Dr.  Terry  at  $17,168,097  in  vineyards  with  good  hope  of  success.  In  these 
gold  and  $74,007,356  in  currency.  The  esti-  provinces  the  area  of  cultivable  land  could  be 
mates  allow  $6,000,000  for  the  reduction  of  the  quadmpled  by  systematic  irrigation.  They  pos- 
notes  in  circulation,  but  the  policy  of  the  Gov-  sess  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  petro- 
emment  has  been  to  maintain  the  premium  on  leum,  but  attempts  to  exploit  them  have  re- 
gold  at  200  per  cent.  The  cedulas  for  which  suited  in  losses.  In  Patagonia,  where  small 
the  National  Government  has  assumed  respon-  colonies  of  Scotch  and  Welsh  immigrants  have 
sibility  are  those  of  the  National  Ilypothecary  taken  up  land  for  grazing,  valuable  gold  quartz 
Bank.amounting  to  $72,310,800  in  currency  and  reefs  and  alluvial  deposits  are  said  to  exist. 
$15,431,550  in  gold.  Adding  the  cedulas  and  The  area  under  cultivation  in  all  the  provinces 
the  bank  notes,  converted  to  specie  values  at  the  and  national  territories  was  7,400,000  acres  in 
rate  of  1  gold  dollar  for  3  in  jiper,  the  acknowl-  1891— only  1  per  cent,  of  their  total  area, 
edged  debt  of  the  National  Govemment  amounts  The  wheat  crop  of  1894  was  a  large  one,  nearly 
to  $434,000,000  in  gold.  The  cedulas  of  the  double  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  in  spite 
Provincial  Hypothecary  Bank,  amounting  to  of  the  low  prices  the  farmers  were  not  disheart- 
$201,054,622  in  currency  and  $3,058,000  in  gold,  ened,  but  made  preparations  for  an  increased  out- 
are  not  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  national  debt,  put  in  the  following  year.  Should  the  next  har- 
The  extemal  debts  of  the  provinces  payable  in  vest  prove  favorable  it  was  estimated  that  there 
gold  amount  to  $166,841,117,  and  those  of  mu-  would  be  2.500,000  tons  available  for  export,  as 
nicipalities  to  $25,403,558.  On  some  of  these  the  a  largely  increased  area  has  been  broken  up  in 
interest  charges  have  been  scaled  down  by  agree-  Bnenos  Ayres,  Santa  FC\  and  Entre  Rios  along 
ment.  and  on  others  the  interest  has  not  been  the  railroad  lines.  The  railroads  have  not  gen- 
paid,  and  no  arrangement  has  been  made  to  pay  erally  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  rais- 
any  portion  of  the  debt.  The  internal  debts  of  ing  their  freight  rates  in  proportion  to  the  rise 
the  provinces  and  municipalities  amount  to  in  the  price  of  gold.  The  increased  production 
$5,916,960  in  gold  obligations  and  $155,861,349  is  mainly  the  work  of  Italian  immigi*ants,  who 
in  currency.    The  total  public  debt  of  the  coun-  are  content  with  a  little  beyond  the  West  neces- 
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sities  of  life,  and  as  they  n*ow  their  own  food  can 
devote  the  proceeds  of  their  crop  to  paying  the 
install  roents  d  ae  on  the  land.  In  many  cases  they 
rent  the  land,  paying  the  landlord  12  percent,  of 
the  gross  proceeds.  The  value  of  the  agricul- 
tural products  in  1893  was  $117,000,000,  while 
that  of  the  pastoral  products  was  $105,000,000. 

The  gold  value  of  the  merchandise  imports  in 
1892  was  $91,388,000,  and  of  the  exports  $112,- 
693.000,  The  import  of  specie  was  $6,510,798, 
and  the  export  $1,974,477.  The  principal  imports 
are  textiles  and  apparel,  iron  manufactures, 
drinks,  chemicals,  timber,  and  fuel.  English 
coal  and  coke  are  imported  for  the  railroads  and 
mills,  as  the  coal  deposits  of  the  country  can  not 
be  mined  with  profit.  American  petroleum,  too, 
has  recently  come  into  extensive  use  for  fuel.  The 
duty  on  crude  petroleum  was  removed  bv  the  Ar- 
gentine Congress  in  the  expectation  of  the  re- 
moval by  the  United  States  Government  of  the 
import  duty  on  wool.  The  quantities  exported 
of  the  principal  commercial  products  were,  in 
1892 :  Wool,  154,600  tons ;  sheep  skins,  32,100 
tons ;  wheat,  495,000  tons ;  maize,  446,000  tons ; 
meat,  77,700  tons.  The  value  of  the  imports 
from  the  principal  countries  were,  in  1892 :  (ireat 
Britain,  $35,800,000;  Germany,  $10,600,000; 
France,  $10,400,000;  Italv,  $8,400,000;  United 
States,  $7,400,000;  Belgium,  $6,400,000.  The 
exports  to  the  chief  countries  were  valued  : 
Prance,  $26,400,000;  Great  Britain,  $19,700,000; 
Germanv,  $16,600,000;  Belgium,  $14,700,000; 
Brazil,  |l0,500,000 ;  United  States,  $4,800,000 ; 
Italy,  $4,300,000.  In  1893  the  total  value  of  the 
imports  was  $100,793,419,  and  of  exports  $93,- 
519,419. 

Commnnications. — The  railroads  in  1893  had 
a  total  length  of  8,023  miles.  Their  capital  was 
$389,152,800.  The  receipts  for  1892  were  $57,- 
299,900,  and  expnses  $33,970,700.  In  1892  the 
Government  paid  to  guaranteed  railroads  $3,259,- 
700,  while  the  companies  owed  the  Government 
$17,598,700  under  the  terms  of  their  concessions. 
Above  $300,000,000  of  European  capital  has  been 
invested  in  the  Argentine  railroads.  The  pro- 
vincial governments  guarantee  the  bonds  of  rail- 
roads that  are  not  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  but  with  gold  at  300,  and  in  1894 
at  400,  they  are  unable  to  pay  the  interest,  and 
in  most  cases  have  made  a  composition  with  their 
creditors.  In  Santa  F6  the  land  tax  is  i  percent., 
and  there  are  heavy  license  and  stamp  taxes,  yet 
the  interest  on  the  foreign  debt  is  greater  tlian 
the  total  revenue.  Concessions  for  3,170  miles 
of  new  railroads  had  been  granted,  but  not  much 
building  was  going  on  in  1893.  In  the  case  of 
some  of  the  railroads  the  Government  has  paid 
out  in  guaranteed  interest  more  than  the  actual 
capital  invested  ;  in  one  case  a  commission  rec- 
ommended that  the  charter  be  canceled. 

The  telegraphs  had  a  length  in  1892  of  20,415 
miles  of  line,  of  which  11,250  belonged  to  the 
National  Government,  8,050  to  railroad  com- 
panies, and  1.115  miles  to  cable  companies. 

The  post  office  in  1891  carried  71,633,000  let- 
ters ana  64,000,000  other  pieces. 

Public  Affairs. — In  the  congressional  elec- 
tions that  took  place  March  25,  1894,  the  Op- 
position made  considerable  gains.  Congress  was 
opened  on  May  12.  The  President  in  his  mes- 
sage said  that,  the  revolutionary  disturbances 


of  the  past  year  had  cost  the  country  $6,000,000. 
The  Government  had  remitted  $4,000,000  in  gold 
to  Europe  toward  the  payment  of  the  service  of 
the  foreign  debt  for  the  year,  and  held  a  cash  re- 
serve in  the  national  bank  of  $26,000,000  in  cur- 
rency.  The  Government  arranged  to  pay  $2,000,- 
000  in  gold  to  the  European  holders  of  guaranteed 
railroad  bonds  on  account  of  the  balance  of 
$8,700,000  that  was  due.    A  commercial  crisis 
that  occurred  just  before  the  assembling  of  Con- 
gress gave  strength  to  the  enemies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.   The  ^idicals  asserted  that  the  minis- 
trv  were  (dominated  by  ex-President  Pellegrini. 
The  fall  in  the  prices  of  wheat,  wool,  hides,  and 
live  stock  put  a  sudden  stop  to  the  export  trade ; 
and  as  importation  had  been  excessive  there  was 
a  great  demand  for  gold  to  pay  European  bal- 
ances, which  speculators  took  advantage  of  to 
force  up  the  premium,  which  reached  320  in  the 
latter  part  of  May.    The  Government,  suspect- 
ing that  the  private  banks  were  taking  part  in 
this  speculation  and  also  that  they  were  evading 
taxes,  ordered  an  inspection  of  the'books  of  finan- 
cial corporations,  wnich  the  companies  resisted. 
A  scheme  for  unifying  the  external  debts  of  the 

Srovinces  was  proposed,  according  to  which  the 
rational  Government  is  to  assume  all  the  debts 
and  replace  them  by  a  national  stock  on  which 
at  first  2  per  cent,  interest  would  be  paid,  to  be 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  improvement  of 
the  public  receipt  until  it  reaches  3  per  cent. 

ARIZONA,  a  Territory  of  the  United  SUtes, 
organized  Feb.  14,  1863;  area,  113,020  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  de- 
cennial census,  was  9,658  in  1870 ;  40,440  in  1880; 
and  69,620  in  1890.    Capital,  Phenix. 

GoTernment— The  following  were  the  Terri- 
torial officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Lewis 
C.  Hughes,  Democrat;  Secretary,  Charles  M, 
Bruce;  Treasurer,  James  A.  Fleming,  who  re- 
signed on  June  7  and  was  succeed^  by  P.  J. 
Cole ;  Auditor,  Howard  C.  Boone,  who  resigned 
in  September  and  was  succeeded  by  C.  P.  Leitch ; 
Attorney-General,  Francis  J.  Heney;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  F.  J,  Netherton ; 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Albert  C. 
Baker;  Associate  Justices.  Owen  T.  Rouse,  John 
J.  Hawkins,  and  Richard  E.  Sloan,  succeeded  in 
June  by  Joseph  D.  Bethune. 

Talnations.— The  total  assessed  valuation  of 
property  in  the  Territory  for  1894,  compiutKi 
with  the  figures  for  1893,  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


COUNTIFA 

1893. 

1894. 

Apache 

$1,087,048  82 

2.515.607  28 
2,814.885  09 
1,028,874  58 
1,892,002  60 
7,502,156  58 
1,10.\0(?5  79 

8.968.608  10 
1,741,967  08 
8,618.840  08 
1,020,787  00 

$2S,4$6,188  00 

$1,994,808  40 
2,850,087  79 
2,002  846  36 
687,834  40 
l,612,!i72  17 
8,166,584  80 
1,014,868  96 
8391,714  46 
1,422,668  85 
8,10^4T6  45 
1,178,289  48 

Cochise 

Coconino 

GtlB 

Graham 

Maricopa 

Mohave 

Pima 

Pinal 

y  avapai .* 

Yuma 

Total 

$27,061,974  96 

Finances.— During  1893  the  expenses  of  the 
Territorial  Government,  which  amounted  to 
$269,388.38.  were  exceeded  by  the  receipts.  This 
favorable  change  in  the  finances  has  been  the 
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result  of  yigorous  retrenchment  in  all  branches  tendinp^  its  proyjsions  from  1800  to  1896,  and 
of  the  Government.  The  floating  debt  of  the  legalizing  the  Territorial  floating  indebtedness; 
Territory  is  now  $170,523.60.  In  addition,  there  a  provision  enabling  the  United  States  Attorney- 
is  a  bonded  debt  of  $2,036,000,  of  which,  how-  General  to  adjust  and  pay  for  the  maintenance 
ever,  $1,331,000  represents  the  local  indebted-  of  Indian  prisoners  in  tne  Territorial  prison ;  a 
ness  of  counties  ana  cities,  and  only  $705,000  is  resolution  for  aiding  in  the  settlement  of  the 
strictly  a  Territorial  debt.  claims  of  certain  counties  for  the  cost  of  the 
Education. — The  following  public-school  sta-  trial  of  Indians  in  the  Territorial  courts,  and  a 
tistics  cover  the  school  years  ending  in  1893  and  provision  for  the  examination  of  Colorado  river, 
li<94:  with  a  view  to  its  survey  and  improvement  to 


I'hiklreo  of  Bcliool  Mge 

Hiildren  cnroUed  in  pablic  acbools. 

Namb«T  of  teachers 

Kambar  of  achoot  dUtrf  cU 

Length  of  Mbool  year  in  months. . . 
A  vera^  monthly  salaiy  of  teachers 

Expended  for  scfaods 

Valuation  of  school  property 


1893. 


l^468 

9,997 

975 

814 

6-ft 

$79  77 

$20^810  89 

$889,419  49 


the  highest  point  of  possible  navigation. 
1894.  Territorial  Uniyersity.— In    May  of  this 

year  a  thorough  rcor^nization  and  reform  of 


iMm  ^^^^  institution  was  effected  by  the  board  of  re- 

*88S  §6°^)  whereby  the  expenses  were  reduced  about 

818  $12,000.    The  8  departments  were  consolidated 

$74^08  ^^^^^  *^®  control  of  Prof.  Comstock,  who  was 

$178,040  09  ^^^^  president  and  who  is  responsible  only  to 

$406^448  88  the  board  of  regents.    At  his  own  request,*  his 

salary  was  reduced  from  $3,500  to  $3,000.    Three 

Daring  the  past  two  years  various  districts  of  other  professors  were  relieved,  and  the  chancellor 

the  Territory  nave  expended  over  $100,000  in  will  hereafter  serve  without  compensation.    The 

the  erection  of  schoolhouses.    The  greater  part  salary  of  the  secretary  was  reduced  to  $180. 

of  this  was  spent  in  the  small  towns  and  country  Snit  aarainst  an  ex-Treasurer. — Suit  was 

districts.    In  July,  1893,  the  Territorial  board  of  brought  this  year  in  the  name  of  the  Territory 

education  adopted  a  new  list  of  text-books  for  ajjainst  ex-Treasurer  William  Christv,  who  re- 

the  use  of  the  schools.    It  also  made  contracts  tired  from  office  in  May,  1893,  in  w^ich  it  was 

with   publishing  companies,  under  which  the  claimed  that  he  had  refused  to  pay  over  to  his 

books  are  sold  to  the  patrons  of  the  schools  at  successor  the  sum  of  $16,716.83  with  which  he 

an  average  of  S3  per  cent,  less  than  they  had  stood  charged  as  Territorial  Treasurer.     The 

formerly  paid.  defendant  claimed  that  this  sum  had  been  used 

Militia. — The  a^^gregate  strength  of  the  Na-  in  the  purchase  of  county  bonds.    The  case  was 

tional  Guard  of  Arizona  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  tried  in  June,  and  resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the 

year  1893  was  410.    Another  company  has  been  plaintiff  by  direction  of  the  judge, 

on^nixed  with  60  members  and  3  commissioned  Statehood. — No    appreciable    progress   was 

officers,  making  a  total  of  463.    The  possible  made  this  year  in  the  matter  of  statehood.    In 

strength  allowed  under  Territorial  law  is  893.  August  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  the  Territory 

Mining.— The  closing  of  the  silver  mines,  was  favorably  reported  to  the  United  States 

caused  by  the  low  price  of  silver,  has  resulted  in  Senate  by  the  committee  having  it  in  charge, 

a  marked  increase  in  gold  production,  and  the  but  no  decisive  action  was  taken  upon  it  by 

prospects  are  that  Arizona  will  soon  become  a  Congress  before  adjournment. 

Jariger  gold  producer  than  any  other  Territory  Political.— A  Delegate  to  Congress  and  mem- 

or  State.    The  gold  output  during  the  year  was  hers  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  were  to  be 

valued  at  $2,080,260.  and  the  silver  product  at  chosen  at  the  November  election  this  year.    The 

$1,700,800.    In  addition,  48,270,600  pounds  of  first  ticket  in  the  field  was  nominated  by  the 

copper  were  mined.  Populists,  in  convention  at  Phenix,  early  in  Sep- 

Land    Titles.— Considerable    progress    was  tember.    Their  nominee  for  Delegate  was  Wil- 

made  during  the  year  by  the  court  of  private  liam  O.  O'Neill,  and  for  Councilman  at  Lar^e, 

land  claims  in  the  hearing  and  disposing  of  cases  George  W.  Woy.    The  Republican  Territonal 

before  it.    There  are  21  of  these  claims  located  Convention  nominated  ex-Gov.  Nathan  O.  Mur- 

in  Arizona,  the  title  in  each  case  being  claimed  phy  for  Delepte  and  A.  J.  Doran  for  Council- 

under  grant  from  the  Spanish  Crown  or  the  man.    Its    platform    contained    the    following 

Mexican  Government.    Oi  these,  the  Algodones  declarations : 

was  determined  in  favor  of  the  claimant,  and  is  ^e  are  opp«»ed  to  the  return  of  the  renegade  Ge- 
Tiow  before  the  United  states  bupreme  Court  on  ronimo  to  our  Territory,  a^  is  now  threatened. 
app^l  by  the  Government ;  the  San  Rafael  del  We  believe  in  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
Valli,  Los  Nogales  de  Elias,  San  Jos^  de  Sonoita,  silver  in  a  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and  demand  that  our  Gov- 
and  San  Tgnacio  del  Babocomori  were  decided  ernment  take  immediate  steps  to  this  end  without  re- 
in favor  of  the  Government,  and  an  appeal  was  «^^  to  what  other  nations  may  do. 

taken  by  the  claimants  to  the  SupremeCourt.  ^*  ?.^*"?°^  "^"i^^"*^  legislation  m  the  question  of 

o      •    ^  wi^  ^-•••""•"••o  w  vu^  K  tpi^AMo  wt*  naturalization  and  immiifration,  to  the  end  that  our 

Sessions  of  the  land  court  were  held  m  Tucson,  country  may  be  protected  from  sociaUnts,  anarchisu^, 

December,  1893,  and  March,  1894,  when  the  cases  and  the  pauper  and  criminal  classes  of  all  countries. 

decided  were  heard  and  determined.     An  area  We  favor  Government  appropriation  of  moneys  for 

of  more  than  6,000,000  acres  is  covered  by  these  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  lanus  of  the  West. 

claims.  ^®  favor  the  admission  of  Arizona  as  a  State,  and 

ConrreSSional  Action.— The  following  meas-  deprecate  any  attempt  to  make  this  a  party  issue  as 

ures  of  importance  to  the  Territory  were  enacted  ^«*°»  *^^™^^*^  ^  ^^«  '""^^^  ^^  ^^«  Territory. 

bv  Congress  this  year:   An  act  ceding  to  the  The  nominees  of  the  Democratic  Territorial 

'ferritory  a  tract  of  over  2,000  acres  of  land  ad-  Convention  were  John  C.  Herndon  for  Delegate 

joining  the  Territorial  prison,  for  a  prison  farm  ;  and  Joseph  Campbell  for  Councilman. 

an  amendment  to  the  Arizona  funding  act,  ex-  At  the  November  election  the  Republicans 
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were  successful  for  the  first  time  in  many  years.        Liquor  Tax.— The  annual  report  for  the  AscaI 

The  vote  for  Governor,  as  unofficially  announced,  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  shows:  Number    of 

was:  Murphy,  5,273;  Uerndon,  4,210;  O'Neill,  gallons  remaining  in  bond  in  district  warehou^ses, 

2,402.    For  Councilman :  Doran,  5,318 ;  Camp-  94,583 ;  number  of  gallons  produced  during  the 

bell,  4,796 ;  Woy,  1,512.  year,  82,734 ;  total  tax  on  spirits  withdrawn  from 

The  Territorial  Legislature  of  1895  will  stand  warehouse,  $74,023.20.    The  same  items  in  ISUS 

as  follows:  Council — Democrats,  6;  Republic-  were  as  follow :  Gallons  in  bond,  92,102;  jrallons 

cans,  6.     House— Democrats,  8 ;  Republicans,  16.  produced,  92,095 ;  t«ix  paid,  $67,913.10.    The  in- 

ARKANSAS,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to  crease  in  tax  received  tnis  year  is  $6,110.10. 
the  Union  June  15,  1836;  area,  53,850  square  The  Woodrnff  Defalcation. — The  case  of 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  de-  the  State  of  Arkansas  against  William  E.  Woo<.l- 
cennial  census  since  admission,  was  97,574  in  ruff,  defaulting  State  Treasurer,  and  his  boods^ 
1840 ;  209,897  in  1850 ;  435,450  in  1860 ;  484,471  men,  was  decided  Feb.  8,  1894,  by  the  Pulaski 
in  1870;  802,525  in,1880;  and  1,128,179  in  1890.  County  Chancery  Court  The  chancellor  con- 
Capital,  Little  Roclc.  firmed  the  master's  report  except  as  to  the  sec- 

GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State  ond  bond,  which  he  declared  invalid  on  Hccouat 

officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  William  M.  of  the  erasure  of  the  name  of  one  of  the  sureties, 

Pishback,  Democrat;  Secretary  of  State,  H.  B.  J.  H.  Anderson,  of  Howard  County.    The  lia- 

Armistead ;   Auditor  and    Insurance    Commis-  bility  on  this  bond  was  $1,809.25,  and  judgment; 

sioner,  C.  B.  Mills ;  Treasurer,  Richard  B.  Mor-  against  Woodruff  personally  was  render^  for 

row ;  Attorney-General,  James  A.  Clarke ;  Land  the  amount.    The  total  amount  of  the  judgment 

Commissioner,  C.  B.  Myers;  Superintendent  of  was  as  follows:  Fourth  bonds,  $1,880.17;  fifth 

Public  Instruction,  Josiah  H.  Shinn;  Commis-  bonds,  $40,177.47,  less  $8.72  due  the  Treasurer 

sioner  of  Mines,  Manufactures,  and  Agriculture,  on  his  first  term,  and  $1,500  to  $2,000  on  account 

George  M.  Chapiine ;  Chancellor,  D.  W.  Carroll ;  of  scrip  on  hand.    The  costs  and  interest  will 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  H.  G.  Bunn;  make  a  total  of  nearly  $50,000  in  favor  of  the 

Associate  Justices,  Burrill  B.  Battle,  Simon  P.  State. 

Hughes,  Richard  H.  Powell,  and  W.  W.  Mans-        Leree  Act. — The  courts  have  sustained  the 

field,  who  resigned  on  May  9,  and  was  succeeded  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of 

bv  James  E.  Riddick,  appointed  by  the  Governor  1893,  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  levee  on 

May  9;  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  W.  P.  Car-  Mississippi  river  from  the  Missouri  line  to  the 

roll.  mouth  of  St.  Francis  river,  and  on  April  6  it  was 

Finances. — The  treasury  receipts  for  the  past  decided  that  the  taxes  assessed  on  tne  lands  in 
two  years  were  as  follow :  For  general  revenue —  the  levee  district  must  be  paid, 
from  taxes,  $711,869.76;  liquor  licenses,  $187,-  Congressional  Appropriations. — From  the 
264.68:  insurance  licenses  and  taxes,  $30,401.75;  river-and-harbor  appropriation  Arkansas  re- 
sales of  lands  and  books  and  officers*  fees  and  ceived  $640,000,  a  little  more  than  was  received 
commissions,  $43,190.78;  expenses  of  inmates  last  year.  For  the  improvement  of  the  custom- 
in  the  State  charitable  institutions,  $8,701.59.  house  at  Little  Rock  $58,000  was  appropriated. 
Sinking  fund — from  taxes,  $173,053.04;  sales  of  and  an  expenditure  of  $194,000  for  the  estab- 
books,  $724.25 ;  sales  of  real-estate  bank  lands,  lishment  of  a  military  post  at  Little  Rock  was 
$4,158.36;  Woodruff  judgment,  $34,840.  Re-  authorized.  Of  this  amount  $60,000  was  voted 
ceipts  for  common-school  fund  —  from  taxes,  by  the  Fifty-second  Congress. 
$670,090.56.  Receipts  for  pension  fund— from  State  Pensions.— The  amount  of  pensions 
taxes,  $82,778.43.  The  total  amount  collected  for  this  vear  is  $35,116.  On  account  of  a  deficiency 
these  funds  is  $1,947,083.21,  and  the  amount  dis-  in  the  funds  on  hand,  a  reduction  of  15  j)e'r 
bursed  during  the  two  years  out  of  the  general  cent,  has  been  necessary.  The  State  Board  of 
revenue  fund  is  $912,334.29.  The  cost  of  State  Pensions  granted  195  applications  for  pensions, 
government  from  Oct.  1,  1892,  to  Oct  1,  1894,  and  rejecti^d  a  like  nuraoer. 
was  $916,369.76.  Census  Statistics.— The  second  volume  of 

The  bonded  debt  in  detail,  Oct.  1,  1894,  was  the  compendium  of  the  eleventh  census  was  is- 

as  follows :  State  bank  bonds,  5-per-cent.,  $3,000,  sued  this  year.    It  gives  the  following  statistics 

interest  $8,662.50 ;  State  bank  bonds,  6-per-cent.,  for  Arkansas : 

$109,000,  interest  $340,080.09;  real-estate  bank        mi^  ^«^„i„x:„„  «<•♦!,«  Q*n*o  :„  i  ioqi»to  ^^    u 
u      V      /.  T      t!  4  »»    As:onnA/\     •   *        i.         A"®  population  of  the  otate  is  1,128,179,  of  whom 

i?l^AJ.;P^*'"f®"^"      u^\    *^35'^'    mterest  r,98  are    (nsane,  1,481  are  feeble-niinded,    705    are 

$1,525,200;   real-estate  bank  bonds,  6-per-cent.,  deaf,  682  are  deaf  and  dumb,  1,951  have  lost  an  eye, 

"C,"  $43,000,  interest  $136,740;  funded  bonds,  and  1,025  have  lost  both  eves.    The  foreign-l>om 

1869  issue,  6-per-cent.,  $238,000,  interest  $299,-  population  is  14,264,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  natural- 

100;  funded  bonds,  1870  issue,  6-per-cent.,  $371,-  ^^^  citizens,  the  majority  engaged  in  agricultural 

000,   interest  $447,640;    Loughborough   bonds,  P"^,"^^;  , ,  .  ...  w    u    .^  ooo  o^«      ^.  ,    . 

1875,  6-per-cent..  pnmfnterestff  199.170;  ,,^^%'fV;;,'r^^^  Z^  ^.^X^.^^^L^ 

ten-year  10-per-cent.  bond,  $100.    Total  bonded  fund  i.s  S8,671  782.  , 

indebtedness,  $4,812,732.50.   State  scrip  is  valued        The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  289,675,  of 

at  par.  which  178,026  were  white  (93,386  male)  and  61,649 

Ballroad  Assessment— The  railroad  assess-  colored  (31,446  male,  30,203  female). 
ment  for  1894  is  $19,932,353.     The  total  mileage        The  number  of  prisoners  in  Arkansas  was  1,410,  of 

of  the  various  roads  is  2,343-9  miles,  an  increase  ^^"^•^i  ' '^  ^'^^^  ""^Ti  ^l^  ^^  '''^''''  Indians.    There 

f  '^'?^t^r  ^r r'  ^m"  "T^r A"  '' TLl^tra.^'  %  tl'^^l^eZ-l^J^Xr  Arkan. 

tion  of  $626,886.    The  Iron  Mountam  heads  the  ^^^  ^as  $567,683.    The  value  of  the  product  of  the 

list  as  a  corporate  taxpayer,  and  is  assessed  at  zinc  mines  was  $8,250,  and  of  the  lead  mines  $400 

$8,966,209,  an  increase  of  $386,061  over  1893.  Tliere  is  $1,215,000  invested  in  the  mining  of  man- 
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ganese,  the  total  value  of  the  product  for  the  census  Education. — The  total  enumeration  of  school 

rear  being  $23,m.    The  total  production  of  coal  was  children  for  1894  was  4!j5,349;  the  enrollment 

i7^,584ton^  which  were  Bolci  for   $895,836     Ihe  was  285,159,  or  67  per  cent.    The  common -school 

«'&pitiii  invested  m  the  coal-mmmg  mdustry  18  $1,289,-  #„„j  «r^r.^J^;^»,»«««f  «,«=  ^QM\Kt\A  r"»  ^^a  »  u  i 

7ra.     The  total  paid  in  wages  (Turing  the  yea^  wi  *"»^  *,PP ? ni^^l?^"*^  "^^  F^^i^^ol^l  ^^"^  *  ^^" 

|±5^  679                                            o         -^  ance  of  f  1,657.14  remamed  m  the  State  treasury. 

IjT  the  State  there  are  213,620  homes  and  farms.  The  expenditures  for  1893  and  1894  were :  For 

Of  the  66,650  homes.  21,896  are  owned  by  the  families  teachers'    salaries,   $1,171,454.16    in    1893,   and 

living  in  them,  and  of  these  1,280  are  mortgaged.  $1,051,608.91  in  1894;   for  houses,  sites,  build- 

The  debt  on  owned  homes  is  $1,081,425,  bearing  in-  ing,  repairs,  apparatus,  and  commissions,  $166,- 

t^re^t^  an  average  rate  of  9-6  per  cent    The  num-  5^61    in   1893,  and   $193,209.56   in    1894;   for 

orf^TV^Ttote^*^^^^^^  ^^H''2;r..'o"^"f^5^  University  $20,350  in  1893, 

number  of  acres  improved,  6175,048 ;  value  of  land  t^^J3^^c.}S  ^^^i '  J«^L^.^^"^^o!J?^™*^  schools, 

f*:ncea,  and  buildings,  $118,674,422 ;  of  farming  im-  $4,920  m  1893,  and  $3,000  m  1894 ;  for  branch 

plenients  and  machmery,  $5,672,400 ;  of  live  stock,  normal  schools,  $6,375  in  1893 ;  for  School  for 

#30,772,880.    The  number  of  families  renting  farms  the  Blind,  $30,079.55  in  1893 ;   for  Deaf  Mute 

•to*>7,695;  number  of  farms  owned  by  families  operat-  Institute,  $32,528.15  in  1893;  and,  for  the  last 

intr  them  is  79,275;  of  these,  8,814  are  mortgaged,  the  three,  the  same  amount*  in  1894,    The  appro- 

amount  of  encumbrance  being  $2,082,345,  which  is  T*-:„fri«„c,  u„  *u«,  r  ^^io\»*^^w^  ♦«  +k«  ««.,•«„-  Jv^.. 

44-38  per  cent,  of  their  value;  Uii  average  interest  P"ations  by  the  Legislature  to  the  var  ous  edu- 

chargfi^is  l>-35  per  cent,  making  the  avei^e  annual  ^^^^^^^  *°i^it2.'!2?*  ?^  ^^^  .^***®  '^^  }^^^  ^^^ 

inteie^t  charge  $67  to  each  family.    Each  owned  and  1894  were  $199,905.39,  making  a  total  revenue 

encumbered  farm  is  worth,  on  the  average,  $1,382.  for  school  purposes  of  $1,280,041.91  in  1893,  and 

Arkansas  oroduced  64,325,673  gallons  of  milk,  15,-  $1,283,715.11  m  1894.    Except  the  Legislative 

T:i^l44  pounds  of  butter,  and  21,828  pounds  of  cheese,  appropriation,  this  was  derived  as  follows :  From 

^.i  Pl^^^t^i^'' ^'^  ^^  acres  in  cotton,  which  produced  gtate  tax,  about  three  twelfths,  $301,743.10  in 

:Nof't^:!ik1jrZids^TfiW^^  l«»3,and  $331,070.02  in  1894;  poll  tax,  about 

which\ieldedl5,181  bushels;  140,464  acres  in  wheat;  ^If.^^.^^'i^S:,^^^®'^,^?-^^  ^  1893,  and  $156,- 
the  yie'ld  being  956,668  bushels;  1,648,448  in  com,  861.45  in  1894;  local  tax,  about  seven  twelfths, 
from  which  was  harvested  38,982,818  bushels.  The  $699,065.12  in  1893,  and  $676,459.76  in  1894; 
crop  of  oats  consisted  of  4,810,877  bushels  grown  on  other  sources,  $16,789.90  in  1893,  and  $26,231.19 
•JS^332  acres ;  7,110  pounds  of  rice  were  also  produced,  in  1894 ;  total,  $1,185,729.21  in  1893,  and  $1,189,- 
Chm-eh  Statistics.— The  number  of  church  122.42  in  1894.  The  property  valuation  on 
organizations  in  Arkansas  is  4,874 ;  the  number  which  the  tax  was  estimated  was  $177,011,247  in 
<»f  edifices  is  2,791 :  seating  capacity  of  church  1893,  and  $175,708,834  in  1894. 
buildings,  1,041,040;  value  of  church  property,  Lunatic  Asylum.— The  expenses  of  the  State 
$3,266,663;  number  of  church  members,  296,-  Lunatic  Asylum  for  1894  were  $159,791.12.  The 
208.  A  little  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  popu-  cyclone  of  Oct.  2  destroyed  the  male  side  of  the 
lation  of  Arkansas  are  members  of  some  religious  main  building  and  the  annex  of  the  asylum, 
or^nization.  Dr.  Jacob  T.  Ingate,  second  assistant  phvsician. 
Penitentiary. — In  accordance  with  the  law  was  crushed  to  death  in  the  ruins,  Drs.  llobert- 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  son  and  Wells  lost  all  their  personal  effects. 
§tate  assumed  charge  of  the  Penitentiary  May  There  were  260  patients  in  the  asylum  when  the 
7,  1883,  with  an  appropriation  of  $30,000.  For  crash  came.  The  damage  to  the  asylum  build- 
twenty  years  prior  to  that  date  it  had  been  ings  was  estimated  at  $100,000. 
leashed.  In  August,  1894,  the  superintendent  Aineral  Discoreries. — In  southern  and 
rejKjrted  that  the  institution,  through  the  hiring  southeastern  Arkansas  apparently  inexhaustible 
out  of  convict  labor,  had  become  more  than  self-  beds  of  clay  and  ocher  have  been  found.  The 
sustaining,  and  that  the  death  rate  of  convicts  ocher  shows  an  unusually  heavy  body,  and  has 
had  decreased  nearly  50  per  cent.  The  cost  for  been  made  up  in  over  40  different  tints.  In 
transportation  of  convicts  from  the  county  jails  Bradlev  County  52  varieties  of  clays  have  been 
during  1892  was  $36.84  per  capita.  Under  the  secured ;  it  possesses  the  best  material  for  corn- 
present  law,  from  May  7,  1893,  to  May  7,  1894,  mon  and  pressed  brick,  vitrified  brick,  tile,  terra 
539  convicts  were  brought  to  the  Penitentiary  at  cotta,  pottery,  and  vitrified  piping.  Silicates  of 
a  cost  of  $7.33^  each.  This  includes  the  salary  alumina  also  have  been  fouua,  and  in  Columbia 
of  the  transportation  agent  and  all  other  ex-  County  extensive  deposits  of  kaolin  of  the  best 
penses.     The   Penitentiary  leases  or  works  on  quality. 

:<hares  the  land  that  it  cultivates.    In  August  it  Cjrclone.— On  the  evening  of  Oct.  2  a  cyclone, 

had  2,800    acres  planted  in  cotton  in  Chicot  lastmg  about  three  minutes,  swept  over  Little 

County,  and  600  in  Lonoke  County,  which  it  Rock,  killing  4  persons,  injuring  87,  and  damag- 

was  farming  on  shares.    On  400  acres  of  rented  ine  property  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000. 

land  enough  com  was  in  cultivation  to  furnish  JPolitical. — At  the    November   election  the 

feed  for  stock  and  bread  for  convicts  for  the  Democrats  carried  the  State  by  a  majority  of 

next    year.    The  Penitentiary  cost    the    State  about  30,000  in   a  total  vote  of  120,000,  and 

$12,523.40  for  the  twenty-two  months  from  Oct.  elected  the  six  members  of  Congress. 

I,  1892,  to  Aug.  1,  1894.    In  addition   to  this  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR   THE  ADTANCE- 

sum,  between   Oct.  1,  1892,  and  Oct.  1,  1894,  MENT  OF  SCIENCE.    American.— The  for- 

$6,691  was  paid  for  the  apprehension  of  fugi-  ty-third  meeting  of  the  American  Association 

lives,  and  $1,118.70  for  inquests  on  convicts,  was  held  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  during  Aug.  15-24, 

Br  a  cyclone,  Oct.  2,  the  Penitentiary  buildings  1894.    The  officers  of  the  meeting  were :  Presi- 

were  da'maged  to  the  amount  of  $20,000 ;  1  con-  dent,  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  of  Media,  Pa.    Vice- 

vict  was  killed,  7  were  injured,  and  2  guards  presidents  of  sections:  A,  George  C.  Comstock, 

were  severely  hurt.  Madison,  Wis. ;   B,  William  A.  Rogers,  Water- 
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ville,  Me.;  C,  Thoma»  H.  Norton,  Cincinnsti,    principal  of  Packer  Institute  and  »  TJee-presi- 
Ohio;  D,  Mansfield  Meiriroan,  South  Bethlehem,    ilent  of  the  local  committee,  then  delivered  an 
Pa.;   E,  Samuel   Calvin,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;    F,    eloquent  addrnaa  ol  welcome,  closing  with — 
Joseph  A.   Lin tner,  Albany.  H.  Y.;   G,  Lucien        ''Our  city,  stirred  by  the  spirit  of  inquirr, 
M.   Underwood,    Oreencastle,    Ind.;    H,   Franz     reTerent  toward  learning,  and  ready  to  receive 
Boas,  Worcester,  Maus. ;    I,  Henry  Farquhar,    the  gifts  you  bring,  hails  j'our  coming  and  bid*: 
Washington,  D.C.     Permanent  Secretary,  Fred-    you  welcome.     May  you  give  illustrations  of  the 
«rick  W,  Putnam.  Cambridge   (office   Salem),    j^'Ower  and  dignity  and  glory  of  high  learning. 
Mass.    General  Secretary,  Herman  L.  Pairehild,    such  as  shall  uplift  our  people  and  impel   our 
Rochester.   N.    Y.     Secretarv  of    the  Council,     men  of  wealth  to  begin  the  building  of  a  fitting 
James  Lewis  Howe.  Louisville,  Ky.     Secretaries     superstructure    upon     the    broad    and    strong 
of  the  sections :    A.  Jefferson  E.  Kershner,  Lan-     foundation  already  laid  t " 
caster,  Penn. ;  B,  Benjamin  W.  Snow,  Madison,         President  Brinton  replied ; 
Wis.;  C,  William  McMurtrie.  New  York;  D,       "We    begin    to-day    the  forty-third   annual 
John  H.  Kinealy,  St.  Louis,  Ho.:    E,  Jedediah     meetin|r  of  our  organization.     For  nigh  half  a 
Hotchkiss.  Staunton,  Va. ;    F,  John   B.  Smith,    cenlury  it  has  sought  to  bring  together  once  a 
New  Brunswick,   N.  J.;  O,  Charles  R.  Barnes,     Tear    the    active   workers    in    all    the    leading 
Madison.  Wis. ;   H,  Alexander  F.  Chamberlain,     branches   of   scientiBc  investigation,  that   they 
Worcester,  Mass. ;  I,  Manly  Miles.  Lansing.  Mich,     might  Jeam  to  know  each  other  as  individuals 
Opening  Proceedings.— The  usual   regular     that  differences  of  opinion  might  be  the  more 
preliminary  meeting  of  the  council  with  which     readily  harmonized,  ttiat  the  good  work  mipht 
the  association  begins  its  sessions  was  held  in     be  pushed   forward  by  united  effort,  and  thai 
"     "     ~  .......  .,     ,      ,  from  all  quarters  of  our  vast  country  stud Knts 

could  look  to  our  central  organisation  as  one  in 
which  all  are  at  home  with  equal  rights  and 
privileges." 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  spoke  of  the 
influence  of  the  association  as  being  in  the  high- 
est and  best  sense  of  the  word  educational :  that 
the  goal  toward  which  the  members  were  striv- 
ing was  the  attainment  of  scientific  truth  :  and 
that  the  aims  of  science  are  distinctly  beneficent. 
"  Its  spirit  is  that  of  charity  and  human  kind- 
ness. Prom  its  peaceful  victories  it  returns 
laden  with  richer  spoils  than  ever  did  warrior  of 
old.  Through  its  discoveries  the  hungry  are 
fed  and  the  naked  are  clothed  by  an  improved 
agriculture  and  an  increased  food  supply;  the 
dark  hours  are  deprived  of  their  gloom  through 
methods  of  ampler  illumination ;  man  is  bmngitt 
into  friendly  contact  with  man  through  means 
of  rapid  transportation;  sickness  i?  diminished 
and  pain  relieved  by  the  conijuest.s  of  chemistry 
and  biology ;  the  winter  wind  is  shorn  of  its 
sharpness  hy  the  geologist's  discovery  of  a  min- 
eral fuel ;  and  so  on,  in  a  thousand  ways,  the 
comfort  of  our  daily  lives  and  the  pleasurable 
employment  of  our  faculties  are  increased  by  the 
administrations  of  science.'* 

The  annual  report  of  the  association  was  then 

read  by  its  secretary,  including  the    necrology 

of   the  year.     Announcements   by   the   officers 

and  election  of  156  new  members  followed. 

Address  of  the  Retiring  President.— The 

'  'n  the  Academy  of  Muf'"  "~  "' 

_^ ._.,  „  ..  .._j_.  16  to  hear  the  retiring 

isocledon.  Also  the  namesof  158ap-  of  President  William  Harkness.  After  a  wet- 
plicanls  for  membership  were  favorably  consid-  coming  address  from  the  President  of  the  Board 
ered.  The  first  general  session  with  which  the  of  Aldermen.  Jackson  Wallace,  who  was  acting 
public  meetings  began  was  held  in  the  large  hall  Mayor,  President  Brintcm  introduced  Ihe  retir- 
of  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  at  10  a.  h.  ing  president.  He  said,  in  opening: 
on  Aug.  16.  As  is  the  custom.  President  Hark-  "Nature  mav  be  studied  in  two  widely  dif- 
ness  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  with  a  few  ferent  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  we  may  employ 
words  introduced  his  successor.  Prof.  Daniel  0.  a  powerful  microscope  which  will  render  visible 
Brinton,  who  then  took  the  chair  and  presented  Ihe  minutest  forms  and  limit  our  field  of  view 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Ingersoll.  who  made  a  prayer,  to  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  an  inch  situated 
■  The  Hon.  Charles  A.  Schieren,  Mayor  of  Brook-  within  a  foot  of  our  own  noses;  or,  nn  the  other 
lyn,  was  to  have  welcomed  the  association,  but  hand,  we  may  occupy  some  commanding  position, 
he  was  absent,  and  a  letter  from  him  was  read  by  and  from  thence,  aided  perhaps  by  a  telescope. 
Prof.  George  W.  Plympton,  secretary  of  the  local  we  may  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  an  ei- 
commitlee  of  arrangements.   Truman  J.  Backus,    tensive  region.    The  first  method  is  that  of  the 
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specialist,  the  second  is  that  of  the  philosopher,  justing  the  solar  parallax  and  its  related  con- 
r^at  both  are  necessary  for  an  adequate  under-  stants  is  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  which 
-•r&ndin^  of  Nature.    The  one  has  brought  us  has  so  lon^  been  used  for  adjusting  systems  of 
knowl€^dge     wherewith     to    defend     ourselves  triangulation,  and  as  the  latter  method  was  in- 
•i^rainst  bacteria  and  microbes,  which  are  among  vented  by  astronomers,  it  is  natural  to  inquire 
the  most  deadly  enemies  of  mankind,  and  the  why  they  have  not  applied  it  to  the  fundamental 
other  has   made  us  acquainted  with  the  great  problem  of  their  own  science!    The  reasons  are 
laws  of  matter  and  force,  upon  which  rests  the  various,  but  they  may  all  be  classed  nnder  two 
vhole  fabric  of  science.    All  Nature  is  one,  but  heads:  First,  an  inveterate  habit  of  overestimat- 
for  convenience  of  classification  we  have  divided  ing  the  accuracv  of  our  own  work  as  compared 
•  »ur  knowledge  into  a  number  of  sciences,  which  with  that  of  others;  and,  second,  the  unfortu- 
wt>  usually  regard  as  quite  distinct  from  each  nate  effect  of  too  much  specialization." 
orher.  After  briefly  referring  to  the  recent  advances 
*•  To  the  popular  mind  there  are  no  two  sci-  in  astronomy  and   the  insufficiency  of  instru- 
♦»ncps  farther  apart  than  astronomy  and  geology,  ments,  he  closed  with  the  statement : 
The  one  treats  of  the  structure  and  mineral  con-  "  With  almost  any  system  of  weights  the  solar 
.<itution  of  our  earth,  the  causes  of  its  physical  parallax  will  come  out  very  nearly  8*809  seconds 
features,  and  its  history,  while  the  other  treats  plus  or  minus  0'0057  seconds,  whence  we  have 
<)f  the  celestial  bodies:,  their  magnitudes,  motions,  for  the  mean  distance  between  the  earth  and  sun 
<listances,  periods  of  revolution,  eclipses,  order,  92,797,000  miles,  with  a  probable  error  of  only 
and  of  the  causes  of  their  various  phenomena.  59,700  miles,  and  for  the  diameter  of  the  solar 
And  yet  many — perhaps  I  maveven  say  most — of  system,  measured  to  its  outermost  member,  the 
the  apparent  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  planet  Neptune,  5.578,400,000  miles." 
merely  reflections  of  the  motions  of  the  earth,  Proeeedlnes  of  the  Sections. — The  associa- 
and  in  studying  them  we  are  really  studving  it.  tion  is  divided  into  nine  sections,  each  of  which 
Furthermore,  precession,  mutation,  and  the  phe-  is  presided  over  by  an  officer  having  the  rank  of 
ncimena  of  the  tides  depend  largely  upon  the  in-  vice-president  of  the  association.     Subsequent 
ttrnal  structure  of  the  earth,  and  there  astrono-  to  the  opening  proceedings,  each  section  meets 
my  and  geology  merge  into  each  other.  by  itself  and  effects  it«  organization  by  electing 
"  This  evenmg  I  shall  invite  your  attention  to  a  fellow  to  represent  it  in  the  council,  a  see- 
the present  condition  of  our  knowledge  respecting  tional  committee  of  3  fellows,  a  fellow  or  mem- 
t he  magnitude  of  the  solar  sy.stem,  but  in  so  doing  ber  to  the  nominating  committee,  and  a  coni- 
it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  considerations  mittee  of  8  members  or  fellows  to  nominate 
derived  from  laboratory  experiments  upon  lu-  officers  of  the  section  for  the  next  meeting.    As 
niiniferous  ether;  others  upon  ponderable  mat-  soon  as  this  organization  is  effected  the  secretary 
ifT,  still  others  relating  both  to  the  surface's  of  the  section  reports  to  the  general  secretary, 
phenomena  and  the  internal  structure  of  the  who  then  provides  him  with  a  list  of  papers  that, 
earth,  and  thus  we  shall  deal  largely  with  the  having  been  considered  suitable  by  the  council, 
Uirder  land  where  astronomy,  physics,  and  geolo-  may.be  read  and  discussed  before  the  section, 
gy  merge  into  each  other."  On  the  flrst  day  the  proceedings  are  usually  con- 
Then  discussing  the  instruments  used  in  astro-  fined  to  organization  and  the  delivery  of  the 
nomical  observations  from  the  time  of  Pythago-  inaugural  or  vice-presidential  addresses, 
ras.  more  than  five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  Sections. — A.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
and  referring  to  the  work  of  Galileo,  Copernicus,  — This  section  was  presided  over  by  George  C. 
and  others,  he  brought  his  subject  down  to  mod-  Comstock,  of  Washburn    University,  Madison, 
em  times.     He  directed  special  attention  to  the  Wis.,  who  was  present  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fact  that  meeting,  and  then  was  succeeded  by  Edgar  Fris- 
•*  The  gravitational  results  which  enter  direct-  bv,  of  the   United  States    Naval  Observatory, 
iy  or  indirectly  into  the  solar  parallax  ai-e  six  in  Washington,  I).  C.    The  subject  of  Prof.  Com- 
number,  to  wit :  First,  the  relation  of  the  moon's  stock's  address  was  "Binary  Stars,"  and  it  in- 
mass  to  the  tides;  second,  the  relation  of  the  eluded  a  brief  sketch  of  the  development  of 
moon's  mass  and  parallax  to  the  force  of  gravity  double-star  astronomy,  followed  by  a  considera- 
i\X  the  earth's  surl^cc;  third,  the  relation  of  the  tion  of  the  peculiar  errors  affecting  the  observa- 
solar  parallax  to  the  masses  of  the  earth  and  tions  of  these  botlies.    These  errors  he  showed 
moon ;  fourth,  the  relation  of  the  solar  and  lu-  to  be  of  physiological  origin,  and  to  constitute 
nar  parallaxes  to  the  moon's  mass  and  parallac-  the  most  serious  difficulty  to  the  advancement 
tic  inequality;  fifth,  the  relation  of  the  solar  and  of  knowledge  in  this  direction.     lie  said  that 
lunar  parallaxes  to  the  moon's  mass  and  the  observations  of  binary  stars  had  been  made  dur- 
♦•arth's  lunar  inequality;  sixth,  the  relation  of  ing  a  period  of  about  a  century,  and  for  the 
the  constants  of  nut-ation  and  precession  to  the  more  rapidly  moving  binaries — e.  g.,  those  which 
moon's  parallax."  completie  a  revolution  in  less  than  two  centu- 
Kach  of  these  relations  he  discu.ssed  in  de-  ries — fairly  reliable  orbits  were  derived  upon 
tail,  and  then  took  up  the  photo-tachymetrical  the    supposition    that    the  Newtonian    law  of 
method-s  notably  those  by  which  the  velocity  of  gravitation  is  applicable  to  such  cases.     The  or- 
light  has  been  measured.     Having  discussed  the  bits  of  44  of  these  pairs  of  stars  had  been  ob- 
a.«tronomical,  geodetic,  geological,  and  physical  tained.     These  orbits  were  comparable  in  size 
quantities  considered  in- finding  the  solar  paral-  with  those  of  the  more  remote  members  of  the 
lax,  he  advocated  the  application  of  the  method  solar  system.     Invisible  stars  have  been  shown 
of  least  squares  to  these  various  relations.    In  to  exist  by  their  effect  in  disturbing  the  orbital 
this  connection  he  said :  motion  of  adjacent  visible  stars,  and  the  study 
"*  It  appears  that  the  method  required  for  ad-  of  their  motions  and  influences  constitutes  a 
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new  field  in  double-star  astronomy.     He  also  much  creater  than  the  inertia  of  established 

gave  an  account  of  the  recent  investigation  upon  molecular  motion."    He  referred  to  the  cxist- 

the  dark  companion  of  Zeta  Cancri,  also  of  that  ence  of  varying  thermal  forces  which  seem  t& 

upon  the  mass  brightness  or  candle  power  by  the  govern  the  process  of  cooling*  and  suggested 

ton  of  binary  stars,  and  of  some  recent  investi-  that  this  ought  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  the 

gations  upon  some  curious  results  arising  from  periodic  variations  in  the  readings  of  thermome- 

the  fact  tnat  the  rays  of  light  by  which  a  star  is  ters  when  the  comparisons  are  made  at  regular 

seen  require  an  appreciable  interval  of  time  for  intervals  of  time.    The  discussion  of  the  results 

their  propagation  through  the  celestial  spaces,  will  be  deferred  until  ^a  future  occasion,  but  in 

This  circumstance  may  be  employed   in  some  the  meantime  additional  observations  will  be 

cases  to  determine  the  dimensions  of  the  orbits  made  especially  with  improved  appliances,  the 

of  the  binary  stars  and  their  distance  from  us.  construction  of  which  has  been  suggested  by  the 

In  conclusion,  he  directed  attention  to  various  work  already  accomplished, 
new  problems  presented  by  the  application  of        The  following-named  papers  were  read  and 

the  spectroscope  to  binary  stars  and  to  the  rela-  discussed  before  the  section : 

bodies  to  the  formation  of  a  rational  cosmogony,  l^  conte  Stevens ;  ^  On  the  l)irectedTelocJty  oY  the 

The  following-named  papers  were  then   read  Particlesin  the  Electric  Arc," by  Benjamin  W;  Snow; 

and  discussed  before  the  section:  *»  Aluminum  Violini*,"  bjr  Alfred  Springer;   *^The 

"  On  Some  Attempts  to  photograph  the  Solar  Corona  ?^°^?!?P?yxx''^ili"?^'2\^S  ^^^"S^  ""IV^^  decided," 

without  an  Eclipac,"  by*^Geofge ^E.  Hale:  "On  the  ^^„!JiHf?.S5^1^iV^-^*^  ^S*;?!. '^S^^P^^T?**'^ 

Control  of  the  Equatoriil  DrivSig  Clock  » ty  Geoige  ^'^J^T;'  ^^  ^^Z^'fJl:  ^  *?.^°\*  ^  tk  *lt?^^7?"^  ^  °5' 

W.  Hougli ;  ^  Requisites  for  governing  the  Motion  of  .^SS^'J^^„,°J^^^5?f  ,]'^?fJl  l*  T*^°™^^^  Osmond ; 

EquatoriarTeWpes,"  by *^ Worcester  R.  Warner;  lI^^S^^.^LSl^iw^V^.S^  «^T£  ^ 

"  Aecent  Latitude  D^rmination  at  the  Sayre  Observ-'  ^^.U^L^lfn-nS^^i^  tS'^-S:  5;^''' "^^i'^T'i  J^^ 

otory,"  by  Charies  L.  Doolittle ;  "  Preliminary  Notice  }^^^''Z      P- !«*   w-  ^\f  ^^^^^J^  "P^°  ^oung^  Mod- 

of  l&sult^  of  Observations  made  at  Columbia^College  Vl^* /^L\/t?*' J^V"^    ^^  ^"V?   t  ^""^^"^ ''     ^^% 

Observatory  for  Variation  of  Latitude  and  Constant  i°?,S?°^!„^^J.®'S5®™!S™T"P??  v!'\  T^^P^Sency  of 

of  Aberration."  by  John  K.Rees;  "A  Simple  Proof  ^l"?'^??'"  r^.L^*^'''?1k  H -^^^^^  ^vF  S* 

of  Radares  Symmetrical  Form  if  the  Dfflerential  ^P1ff;'>y^,r!:f,'^'*iK?.^^^^ 

Equations  of  flelative  Motion  of  the  Planets,"  by  Or-  h  Nichols  and  Mary  L.  Crehore :  "  A  Calorific  Effect 

mond  Stone ;  "  A  Configuration  of  8«  Point8,'27  tines,  2tm^,!.7fc'S^nn  ^  uRl^^T^  ""LA-lf'^^^i'^n^    ^^ 

OA  Pi„«^o  -'h«««;o1  r!o-«  nf  «,ii;nh  y^,,A  l^  ki^;«v  Samuel  Sheldon;   "On  the  Radiation    of  Obscure 


i7*>;uKv  ~  .         _  «j)ace8,"  by  William  H.  Bristol:  "On Some  Magnetic 

'^^^J-  CharacteriBtics  of  Iridium,"  bv  Solomon  H.  Brackett; 

B.  Phyaies. — ^The  presiding  officer  of  this  sec-  "Lighting  as  a  Cai*e  of  the  Dissipation  of  Enerpj," 

tion  was  Prof.  William  A.  Rogers,  who  fills  the  ^  ■N-  ?;  C  Hodges;   "Some  Peculiar  Liffhtnin^ 

chair  of  Astronorav  and  Physics  in  Colby  Uni-  Sff/'f,;   ^^^  ^Jlf  ?^.®.^  McAdie;  "Tlje  AttnButesolT 

..«^:f.r  Ti7„*— .;n«*  Tir«      W«  o.,K^««f  />#  iJ;-  ^a  Matter"  and  "Definition  of  Motion,"  by  John  W. 

versity,  Waterville,  Me.    The  subject  of  his  ad-  p^^^^n.  ^^  u  Device  for  Comparing  witural  with 

dress  was  "Obscure  Heat  as  an  Agent  m  pro-  Tempered  Musical  Scales,"  by  Morris  Loeb. 
ducing  Expansion  in  Metals  under  Air  Contact." 

At  the  outset  he  said :  "  Whatever  may  be  said        C.  Chemistry, — Prof.  Thomas  H.  Norton,  who 

of  the  advantages  offered,  either  by  liquid  con-  fills  the  chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 

tacts  of  the  metals  investigated,  or  by  freedom  Cincinnati,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  chose  as  the  sub- 

from  exposure  to  the  air  in  the  comparison  of  ject  of  his  address,  "  The  Battle  with  Fire."  in 

standards  of  length,  the  fact  remains  that  a  use-  which,  differing  with  his  predecessors,  who  have 

ful  purpose  will  be  served  by  a  study  of  the  discussed  subjects  in  pure  science,  he  presented 

forces  under  which  the  expansion  and  contrac-  a  matter  which  had  to  do  with  certain  economic 

tion  of  metals  take  place  under  the  condition  in  aspects  of  chemistry.    He  began  by  pointing  out 

which  they  are  used  in  every-day  experience."  that  of  $200,000,000  representing*  tne  total  an- 

Thcn,  after  describing  the  precautions  necessary  nual  loss  of  insured  property  by  fire,  nearly  one 

to  follow  when  the  two  metals  are  either  wholly  half,  or  $90,344,075,  occurs  in  the  United  States, 

or  partly  immersed  in  water,  he  proceeded  to  Our  total  loss  of  property  by  fire  amounts  to  one 

discuss  in  detail  the  methods  of  investigation  fifth  of  the  net  profits  of  all  the  industries  of  the 

that  he  pursued  on  this  somewhat  obscure  sub-  country.    In  the  matter  of  protection  against 

ject,  giving  many  tables  of  figures  showing  re-  loss  by  fire  there  arc  two  distinct  lines  of  action : 

suits  obtained  and  the  progress  made  in  the  re-  prevention  and  cure,  or  the  adoption  of  such 

search.    One  phase  of  nis  work  may  be  quoted,  measures  as  to  render  an  outbreak  of  fire  diffi- 

He  found  that  "  after  a  mass  of  metal  had  re-  cult  and  a  conflagration  practically  impossible, 

mained  at  a  nearly  constant  temperature  for  a  and  provision  of  the  proper  facilities' for  the  rapid 

considerable  time,  the  inertia,  which  must  be  subjugation  and  limitation  of  a  fire  under  full 

overcome  by  any  change  of  temperature  before  headway.    Under  the  head  of  fire  extinguishers, 

a  variation   in   molecular  action    takes    place,  such  agents  as  carbon  dioxide,  sulphur  dioxide, 

seems  to  be  much  greater  than  after  harmonic  chemicalenginesof  various  kinds,  including  such 

molecular  action  had  begun."    In  other  words,  as  the  well-known  forms  of  Babcock.  Ilarkness, 

^'the  inertia  of  comparative  molecular  rest  is  and  Climax  extinguishers  and  hand  grenades. 
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were  discassed ;  also  the  extinguishing  powders  resilience"  and  "ultimate  resilience,*'  the  former 
were  mentioned.  Under  the  methods  of  protec-  beine^  the  case  where  the  elastic  limit  of  the  ma- 
tion  against  fire,  he  described  processes  of  ren-  terial  is  not  e^cceeded,  and  the  latter  where  nip- 
dering  structural  materials  fireproof;  then  the  ture  occurs.  The  conclusions  of  elastic  resist- 
textiles  and  papers  were  taken  up,  including  ance  under  impact  are  derived  mainly  by  theory, 
theater  curtains,  scenery,  ropes,  ball  dresses;  also  and  teach  that  a  sudden  force  produces  twice  as 
various  forms  of  fireproof  paper  and  ink  were  much  elongation  and  twice  as  much  stress  as  a 
described.  He  concluded  that  for  textile  fabrics  force  slowly  applied.  The  conclusions  of  ulti- 
sodiain  tungstate  and  magnesium  borate  yield  mate  resistance  under  impact  are  derived  by 
the  best  results  when  materials  are  to  be  ironed,  tests  made  with  a  falling  ram,  and  these  in  gen- 
while  ammonium  phosphate  or  sulphate  arepref-  eral  give  different  laws  from  those  of  the  case  of 
erably  used  in  other  cases.  In  the  way  of  op-  pure  elasticity.  The  development  of  the  modem 
portunities  for  future  investigation,  the  further  methods  of  static  testing  in  the  United  States  be- 
study  of  illuminants  was  advised.  Whatever  gun  by  Wade,  Rodman,  and  Plympton,  the  lat«r 
tends  to  replace  the  use  of  petroleum  for  domestic  testing  machines  of  Fairbanks,  Olsen,  Riehle, 
lighting  tends  by  so  much  to  diminish  the  na-  and  Thurston,  the  culmination  in  the  precise  ap- 
tional  fire  bill,  as  this  one  substance  is  the  most  paratus  of  Emery,  and  the  powerful  machine  at 
prolific  cause  of  conflagration.  The  use  of  vege-  Phoenixville  were  described.  The  results  obtained 
table  oils  or  the  introduction  of  a  fuel  gas  so  from  these  tests,  it  was  thought,  did  not  give  as 
safe  and  economical  that  it  may  be  promptly  full  information  regarding  resilience  as  is  desir- 
accepted  for  domestic  lighting  was  advised.  The  able.  The  cold-bend  test  was  characterized  as 
substitution  of  aluminum  for  wood  as  a  struc-  of  great  value,  and  one  that  no  engineer  would 
tural  material  was  referred  tu  as  probable,  and  as  desire  to  see  abandoned.  A  number  of  para- 
affording  a  solution  of  the  problem  in  that  direc-  doxes  or  misunderstandings  regarding  the  pres- 
tion.  As  to  the  production  of  new  protectives,  sure  caused  by  impact  ana  the  relation  between 
there  is  but  little  doubt  that  other  combinations  stress  and  work  were  reviewed,  and  most  of  these 
le»s  expensive  or  more  effective  than  those  now  were  shown  to  have  had  their  origin  in  a  lack  of 
in  vogue  await  the  experimenter.  By  Impreg-  clear  conception  and  correct  application  of  the 
nation  it  was  doubtful  if  anything  better  than  principles  of  mechanics.  In  riew  of  the  lack  of 
ammonium  phosphate  could  be  obtained,  but  precision  which  is  frequently  apparent,  it  was 
its  economical  production  could  be  profitably  urged  that  greater  attention  should  be  given  in 
studied.  technical  schools  to  experiments  and  numerical 
The  following-named  papers  were  then  read  computations  of  physical  phenomena.  The  dis- 
and  discussed  htttore  the  section :  cussions  of  Herbert  Spencer  regarding  laws  of 


•*  ObBervations  reganlinj?  Certain  European  Water    persistence  of  force  and  of  continuity  of  motion 
Supplies,"  bv  William  P.  Mason ;  "  Fallacies  of  Post-     were  characterized  as  mexact.  and  it  was  claimed 


Hertv  ;  **  Some  Peculiar  Forms  of  Iron  "   **  On  the 
Existence  of  Ortho-silicic  Acid,"  and  «  Volatility  of 


following-named  papers 
discussed  before  the  section  : 


Certain  Salts,"  bv   Thomas  H.  Norton ;   "  A   New  "  The  Crank  Curve,"  by  John  H.  Kinealy  :  "  Pre- 

Foimula  for  Specfflc  and  Molecular  Refraction,"  by  ]iminar\'  Experiments  on  a  New  Air  Pvrometer  for 

W.  K.  Edwf-^     -  '  -'  -  -'*'--^-   *'=-» *»--     ^—  '*^ "=-'      -  ---    »•—    - 

Chlorides 
(\  Johnson  , 

by  M.  A.  Scovell ;  "  The  Polymetric  Modifications  of  Amount  of  Super-heat  in  Steam,"  and  ^^  Improve- 

Propionic   Aldehyde,  Parapropionic  Aldehyde,  and  ments  in  Melhods  of  testing  Automatic  Fire-sprink- 

M«'tapropionic  Aldehyde,"  oy  William  R.  Omaorff;  ler  Heads,"  by  David  S.  Jaeobun;  "  On  the  Ratio  of 

'*A   New  Gas  and  Oil  Field,"  b^  E.  IT.  S.Bailey;  theExpansionof  Steam  in  Multiple  Expansion  Marine 

**  On  the  Behavior  of  Allyl-malonic,  Allyl-acctic,  and  Engines  for  Maximum  Economy  in  Fast  River  Stcam- 

iEthylidene-propionic  Acids  when  boiled  with  Caus-  ers,"  by  James  E.  Denton;  "Experiments  on  the 

tic  Soda  Solution"  and  "On  the  Grade  of  Ethemar-  Transverse  Strength  of  Lon^-leaf  Yellow  Pine,"  by 

onsia  in  Relation  to  the  Amount  of  Inhaled  Ether  Samuel  Marsdcn :  **  The  Air  Lift  Punip,"  by  Elmo 

Vapor,"  by  John   G.  Spenzer;  and  "The  Test  of  G.  Harris ;  and  "  Some  Reminiscences  of^  the  History 

Fluorin  for  the  Detennmation  of  the  Antiquity  of  of  Iron  Bridjre  Building  in  the  United  States,"  by 

Fo#^il  Bones,"  by  Thomas  Wilaon.  George  W.  Plympton. 

D.  Mechan\e€d  Science   and  Engineerina. —  B.  Geology  and  Geography. — This  section  was 

Thepresidingoflicerof  this  section  was  Mansfield  presided  over  by  Samuel  Calvin,  who  fills  the 

Merriman,  who  fills  the  chair  of  Engineering  at  chair  of  Geology  in  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 

l/chigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.     His  His  address  was  on  **Some  Points  in  Oeological 

address  was  on  *'  Paradoxes  in  the  Resistance  of  History  illustrated  in  Northwestern  Iowa.'*    He 

Materials."    It  discussed  the  importance  of  tak-  said :  "  The  Niobrara  stage  of  the  Upper  Ore- 

ing  into  account  the  effects  of  falling  bodies,  taceons  is  well  represented  along  the  Missouri, 

phenomena  liable  to  occur  in   machinery,  on  from  the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara  river  to  the 

bridges,  and  eren  in  buildings,  and  a  full  ac-  mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux.    East  of  the  Sioux 

count  was  given  of  the  history  ojf  the  development  beds  of  the  same  stage  are   found   at  various 

of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject.    Beginning  in  points  in  Iowa  as  far  eastward  as  Auburn,  in  Sac 

1807  with  Young,  who  first  recognized  that  im-  County,  while  fossils  distributed  through   the 

pact  was  a  case  of  energy  or  work,  which  he  called  drift  indicate  the  former  existence  of  Cretaceous 

resilience,  the  labors  of  Navier,  Poucelet,  Hodg-  strata  at  points  many  miles  farther  east  than 

kinron  and  many  others  were  described  at  length,  any  locality  where  they  are  not  known  to  occur 

The  subject  was'divided  into  two  parts,  "elastic  in  place.    The  general  distribution  of  the  Nio- 
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brara  deposits  covers  an  area  reaching  from 
western  Iowa  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  while 
north  and  south  it  stretches  from  Texas  to  Mani- 


typically  developed,  they  are  wholly  calcareous,  made  of  Aluminium  for  Portability,  and  motiitied  in 

or  nearly  so,  and  yet  they  are  altogether  unlike  (Construction  to  adapt  it  for  searching  over  the  SurTaet; 

the  limestones  that  are  so  common  and  so  char-  ol'  Largo  Mineral  Specimen**"  and  *' Exhibition  of 

acteristic  a  feature  of  the  geology  of  the  upper  Map«nd  Photograph  of  a  Peat  Bed  m  Prwipect  Park, 

part  of  the  Mississippi  valley.    They  lie,  indeed,  ^!^}y,''^  ^\>-'  "^"^«  '°  ^^*'2\i!!jS''J*'Vi?^  ''?f 

!.,  «,«««;««  «f..«*„   ^^t^ir.^  tjL^  a  ;««k«o  *^  «.™  removed  and  the  P^xcavation  tilled,"  by  >\alIaoe  G. 

in  ma^ive  strata,  yarymg  from  6  mches  to  more  j^^vison ;  "  The  (Ecological  Atlas  tolii  i88ue<l   bv 

than  2  feet  in  thickness,  as  do  some  of  the  lime-  United  Slates  Geological  Sur\'ev  "  and  '•  The  Nationa'l 

stones,  but  the  material  is  chalky  in  appearance  Domain,"  by  Frederick  H.  Newell :  **  The  Mineral:* 

and  correspondingly  soft  in  texture.     The  color  c)f  Paterson,  Upper  Montclair.  and  the  Paliiiadi-^, 

of  freshly  exposed  surfaces  varies  from  white  N.  J."  (exhibited  by  tlie  Local  Committee  in  Case  in 

through  shades  of  gray  and  yellow.     In  some  in-  the  Preas  Room;,  by  Joseph  H.  Hunt  ;^*  On  the  Atfc  of 

stances  the  weathered  surfaces  become  reddish,  ^^^  ^^-  ^^*'^  Limestone  ol  Arkansas,"  by  S.  II.  \N  il- 
owing  to  the  final  oxidation  of  the  small  amount 
of  iron  which  the  beds  contain.     Allow  me  to 

traverse  familiar  ground  long  enough  to  say  that  Erasmus  liaworth. 

the  Niobrara  chalk  is  a  part  of  the  Missouri  Cre-  -n     ,w  ,i           »i.   ^.i.      *»  j.               ..        i    . 

taceous  series  that  was  fong  ago  made  classic  bv  ^'  ^^^^^y^T^^  ^*i®    Madison   meeting  last 

the  labors  of  Meek  and  Ilavden.    The  work  of  ^^^^J:  ^^'tlfLH*  ^^.^*^^^'  ^^  Cambridge,  Mass., 

Hill  and  others  in  Texas  enables  us  now  to  refer  distmguished  for  his  researches  m  fossil  eiito- 

the  beds  in  question  to  the  Upper  Cretaceous,  as  !"^J??>''  ^.*^^  ^^T"}^  l^  P^®^**^®  over  this  section, 

distinguished  from  the  Comanche  or  Lower  Cre-  ^"^  ^^  resigned  this  honor ;  and  as  there  was  no 

taceous  series  of  the  Southwest     In  the  region  opportunity  tolill  the  vacancy  no  address  was 

we  are  considering  the  Cretaceous  begins  with  ^elivered.    Subsequently  the  place  was  fil  ed  by 

the  DakoU  sandstone.     Before  the  Niobrara  age  S"  VSlT  "^  i"""^^}"  ^V  Lmtner,  of  Albany, 

came  to  an  end  the  upward  movement  of  the  ^-  ^^  State  Entomologist  of  New  \ork     As 

region  began.    Step  by  step  the  sea  receded  from  ^J^^p  of  the  section  William  Libbey,  Jr.,  of 

its  line  of  farthest  advance,  somewhere  east  of  P"nceton,  N.  J    had  been  chosen  but  as  he  was 

the  middle  of  Iowa.    It  will  be  noted  that  in  "ot  present  John  B.  Smith,  of  New  Brunswick, 

the  Sioux  river  region  the  conditions  that  gave  'm/'  ^?^-.®^®S^^^-         ,                               ■«       j 

us  successively  the  Dakota.  Benton,  Niobrara,  .,^^^  followmg-named  papers  were  read  and 

and  Pierre  deposits  passed  one  into  the  other  by  dis«"ssed  before  the  section: 

practically  imperceptible  gradations.    While  in  "A  Mi>f ration  of  Cockroaches"  and  "The  Ques- 

the  Black  Hills  the  transition  from  Dakota  sands  tion  of  Spider  Bites,"  by  Lemuel  O.  Howard ;  **  The 

to  the  Benton  shales  is  very  abrupt,  along  the  l^^''"<'n^7  Structures  of  the  Ophidia  (Snakes),"  by 

Sioux  river  the  transition  is  so  gradual  that  any  ^^^ar^  !>•  C^I^J;  "  Photo^raphmg  !•  ishes  and  other 

Mna  r,f  o^r^ofafirwn  xir/Mi)/l  u«o»t^  fr.  hu^  vMi«.<>ltr  <»^  Aouatic  Anmials  undcr  v\  atcr  by  Means  of  a  verti- 

hne  of  separation  wou  d  seem  to  be  purely  ar-  ^  J  ^.^„,^^^  „  ^^ ^  ,,  ,^.^^  Transformations  of  the  Lake 

bitrary.     The  dead  skeletons  of  successive  gen-  ^j^^  ^f  the  Sea  Lamprev,"  by  Simon  II.  Gage ;  -  Sex- 

erations  of  such  organisms,  unmixetl  with  the  ual   Charactere  in  Scolytida?,"  by  A.  D.  Hopkins ; 

grosser   products   of   land   erosion,   constituted  **  Notes  on  the  Genus  Perigoninus,  Sare,"  by  Charles 

practically  the  only  sediment  that  accumulated  W.  Harnett;  "On  the  Above-ground  Buildings  of 

during  the  Niobrara  phase  of  the  Cretaceous.    It  the  Seventeen-year  Cicada,"  by  Joseph  A.  Lintner ; 

is  upon  the  nature  of  these  skeletons  and  their  a^d,  in  joint  session  with  Section  G, 
mode  of  aggregation  that  the  very  unusual  char- 
acteristics of  the  rocks  belonging  to  this  partic-  "  JJV^  Stru^jrle  for  li^istence  under  Cultivation  "  and 

ular  stage  depend."  "l^^^^V"'''  ""^ '^u t''-  ^T^"" i^JT^'^'W  ^^ .^'^^l 

The   following-named   papers  wero  read  and  bySy^Mncs.       '^                 ^       Experiments," 
discussed  before  the  section : 

"  Water  Resources  of  the  United  States,"  bv  John  ,.  ^'  ^ofany.--The  presiding  officer  of  this  sec- 

W.   Powell;   '» Geojrraphic  Development  of  "^China,  ^lon  was    Prof.   Lucien   M.   Underwood,  of    De 

Corea, and  Japan,"  by  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard  ;**  A  Min-  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.,  who  chose 

iature  Extinct  Volcano,"  by  W  J  Mctiec  ;  •*  A  Palie-  as  tho  subje(;t  of  his  address  "  The  Evolution  of 

ozoic  Eruption  in  Missouri,"  by  Arthur  Winslow;  the  Hepatica\"     He  said  there  was  a   natural 

"The  Zinc  Mines  at  Franklin  Furnace  and  OL'dins-  tendency  among  specialists  to  magnifv  the  im- 

^o^J!?;  M-.:^'' «^*.^'"w-ir  ^"'f^T^  ';r  u?  v^     V  ^^'^  F>ortaiice  of  their  specialty,  hence  his 'desire  to 

lantic  Miocene,"  by  >Villiam  II.  Dnll;  "  A  New  rossil  '  .  t     *u   •               tu*          #                     ii              ^i. 

Liriodcndron  from  the  Laramie  at  Walsemler^,  Col.,  ^^  ^"^^^  1°  something  of  a  reasonable  way  the 

and  its  Sij^niflcanco,"  by  Arthur  Hollick:  "The  A^e  characters  of  a  group  and  to  correct  some  mis- 


,      ^           ,T  1  '       urrx     ..'i      X-  'v        .•      .'  group  stands  in  a  unique  place  on  the  boundary 

fe^  J^STT  y?  !^'"'      i^l'n^    '"n  "u  ^T'^'^'HV  li»e  of  thallosc  and  leafy  plants,  and  its  position 

Northwestern  Illinois,"  bv  Oscar  II.  Ilorshey :"  The  *.        i      •    *           i-  ..'   *           *.u       *£    *        i 

Later  Geological   Chkncjes  in  Cuba,"  "Progress  in  ^^  "9^  only  intermediate   from   the  structural 

the  Goolojfical  Survey ofthe Great  Lakes,"  "Duration  standpoint,  but  m  its  relation  to  the  evolution 

of  Niaj?ara  Falls,"  and  "Drainajic  of  the  (ireat  Lakes  of  the  higher  plants  it  stands  as  a  key  or  link 

into  the  Mississippi  River  by  Way  of  Chicago,"  by  between  the  lower  and  simpler  and  the  higher 
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and   more  complex.    They  possess  almost  abso-  upon  a  Koot  Rot  of  Beeta,^'  by  Byrou  D.  Halsted ; 

hitely  no  utilitarian  aspect,  yet  there  is  no  single  and  "v  %^' p  of  Taphriua  parastic  on  Populus;'  by 

group  of  plants  that  occupies  such  a  unique  jIi^' J?-  'V.  Fattcrf.on. 

iHJsition  in  the  plant  world.  What  the  coinpre-  H.  Anthropoloay.—Fmnz  Boaz,  of  New  York, 
hensive  and  heterogeneous  group  Vermes  is  presided  over  this  section,  and  he  spoke  on 
to  the  animal  kingdom  the  Hepaticae  are  to  "  Human  Faculty  as  determined  by  Race."  At 
plants,  only  they  are  less  complicated.  The  the  beginning  he  said :  "  Proud  of  his  wonder- 
He^iaticaEt  have  undergone  a  triple  aiflferentiation.  f ul  achievements,  civilized  man  looks  down  upon 
ik'ginning  with  a  simple  thallose  plant  with  its  the  humbler  members  of  mankind.  He  has  con- 
unmodifi^  sporogone,  it  is  evident  that  there  quered  the  forces  of  Nature  and  compelled  them 
are  three  possible  lines  of  specialization  :  (1)  The  to  serve  him.  He  has  transformed  inhospitable 
development  of  the  thallus  as  such;  (2)  the  forests  into  fertile  fields.  The  mountain  fast- 
transformation  of  the  thallus  into  a  leafy  axis  nesses  are  yielding  their  treasures  to  his  de- 
combined  with  the  modification  from  creeping  mands.  The  fierce  animals  which  were  obstruct- 
to  ascending  or  erect  habit ;  and  (3)  the  spe-  ing  his  progress  are  being  exterminated,  while 
eialization  of  the  sporogone  at  the  expense  of  others  wnich  are  useful  to  him  are  made  to  in- 
the  thallus.  Even  a  cursorv  acquaintance  with  crease  a  thousandfold.  The  waves  of  the  ocean 
the  diverse  structures  that  are  developed  in  the  carry  him  from  land  to  land,  and  towering 
group  will  make  it  evident  that  the  Hepaticas  mountain  ranges  set  him  no  bounds.  His  genius 
have  improved  their  opportunity  in  each  of  these  has  modeled  inert  matters  into  t^owerful  ma- 
three  possible  lines,  and  have  carried  the  dif-  chines,  which  wait  a  touch  of  his  hand  to  serve 
ferentiatiun  of  each  line  to  a  high  degree  of  per-  his  manifold  demands.  What  wonder  that  he 
fection.  These  three  lines  of  development  were  pities  a  people  who  have  not  succeeded  in  sub- 
discussed  in  detail.  In  conclusion  he  pointed  auing  Nature;  who  labor  to  eke  an  existence  out 
out  that  the  relations  of  the  Hepaticae  might  be  of  the  products  of  the  wildeniess ;  who  hear  with 
summarized  as  follows:  (1)  The  group  is  not  of  trembhng  the  roar  of  the  wild  animals;  who  re- 
re«»nt  origin.  This  is  shown  bv  the  widespread  main  restricted  by  ocean,  river,  or  mountains; 
geographic  distribution  of  its  major  group,  its  *nd  who  strive  to  secure  the  necessaries  of  life 
extensive  modification  into  diverse  genera,  and  with  the  help  of  few  and  simple  instruments  I 
its  relations  to  higher  groups  which  have  a  great  W'hat  wonder  if  civilized  man  considers  himself 
antiquity.  (2)  The  group  is  not  a  compact  one,  a  being  of  higher  order  than  primitive  man,  if 
nor  is  it  entirelv  circumscribed.  The  present  it  is  claimed  that  the  white  race  represents  a 
grouping  is  unsatisfactory  and  artificial.  (3)  higher  type  than  all  others ! "  Then,  tracing  the 
In  such  a  triple  development  as  exists  among  history  of  civilization  from  its  dawn  in  the  far 
the  Hepaticffi  no  single  plant  can  stand  as  a  tvpe  East  until  now,  and  showing  how  ideas  and  in- 
whioh  will  fairly  represent  the  entire  group,  ventions  were  carried  from  one  nation  to  an- 
(4)  We  must  recognize  at  least  five  families  other,  he  took  up  the  civilizations  in  ancient 
among  the  Hepaticie.  (5)  The  Hepaticae  are  Peru  and  Central  America,  and  showed  that  the 
especially  interesting  as  constituting  the  con-  general  advancement  was  the  same  as  in  Asia 
necting  link  in  the  evolution  from  thallophytes  and  Europe.  The  various  physical  character- 
(aJg»)  to  the  higher  plants.  btics  of  different  races  were  discussed  from  the 

The  following-named  papers  were  then  read  point  of  view  of  their  mental  ability.    The  psy- 

and  discussed  before  the  section :  chological  characteristics  of  primitive    people 

.    ,  ,                ^  _          „  ,     X     ■  were  reviewed,  and  in  conclusion  he  said :  "  1  he 

"The  Numerical  Intensity  of  Faunas,"  by  Louia  ^erage  faculty  of  the  white  race  is  found  to  the 

P.  Gratacap;  "The  Growth  of  RadiBbea  as  affected     „„^rj « ;„  „  i„«^.  ^^^^^„*i^^  /vf  ;,«,i;,r;^,««io 

by  the  Si^  and  Weight  of  the  Seed,"  by  Benjamin  same  degree  in  a  large  proportion  of  individua  s 

r.  Gallon av;  -The  Work  of  the  Indiana  Biological  ©f  all  other  races:  and  although  it  is  probable 

Survey,"  by  Amoe  W.  Butler;  "The  Movement  of  that  some  of  these  races  may  not  produce  as 

Gasesin  Rhizomes,"  by  Katherine  E.  Golden  ;  "  Some  large  a  proportion  of  great  men  as  our  own  race. 

Interesting  Conditions   in  Wood  resulting  from  the  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  un- 

Aitacks  of  lni»cet«  and  Woodpeckers,"  by  A.  D.  flop-  able  to  reach  the  level  of  civilization  represented 

\^f/:  **  "^l^^o^^f ";  ^*P*^?  Sf  f;?''*'^^  Michigan,"  by  ^y  the  bulk  of  our  own  people." 

Wilham  J.  Bcal ;  "bonie  Aflimties  among  Cactacea^'  •'mi^     fonnwino-.nftmPfr  nanprs  wptp  thpn  rpad 

by  John  M.  Coulter;  "Regulatory  Growth  of  Mc-  \^l  lollowmg-namea  papers  were  men  reaa 

chaiiical  Tissue."  by  Frederick  C.  Newcombe ;  "  Sim-  and  discussed  before  the  section : 

plifioation  and  Degeneration"  and  "  Further  Studies  "Primitive  Trephining  in  Peru,"  by  W  J  McGee; 

in  the  Relationiihip  and  Arrangement  of  the  Flower-  "  On  Certain  Morphologic  Traits  of  American  Lan- 

inir  Plants,"  by  CharlcH  K.  Bessey  ;"  The  Watermelon  guaireB"and  "Variations  in  the  Human  Skeleton," 

I)'t»cajie  of  the  South,"  bv  Erwin  F.  Smith  ;  "  On  the  by  Daniel  G.  Brinton  ;  "  Southern  Visits  of  the  Eski- 

Swarm  Sporea  of  Pythium  and  Ceratiomyza^  and  mo "  and  "  I  roouoiB  Migrations,"  by  Willi  am  M.Beau- 

** Relation  between  the  Functions  of  the  Vegetative  champ;  "  Antliropological  Matters  in  Michigan,"  by 

and  Reproductive  Leaves  of  Onoclea^''  by  Georgt  F.  Harlan  I.  Smith  ;  *'  The  Value  of  Games  in  Ethnolo- 


iycovlftia^  by   Elizabeth  G.  Britton;  **  Evidence  an  "Notes  on  the  Customs  and  Traditions  of  the  Mic- 

to  the  Fonner  Existence  of  Large  Trees  on  Nantucket  macs  "  and  "  Legends  of  the  Magic  Wooing  and  the 

Island."  by  Burt  G.  Wilder;  "  On  Torreyn  art  a  Ge-  Piasu,"  by  Stansbury  llagar ;  "  The  Child  of  the  Fu- 

neric  Name"  and  **  Notes  on  the  Primary  Foliage  and  ture,"  by*  Laura  O.  Tallwtt ;  "  On  the  History  of  the 

the  Leaf  Soars  in    Pinut  Bu/ida^''''  by  Nathaniel  L.  Meander  Putteni  and  its  Connection  with  the  Bwaa- 

Britton ;"  Notes  upon  t?Afltera/bra</oar<i"  and  "Notes  tika,''  by  William  H.  Goodyear;  "Modem  and  Pre- 
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historic  Village  Sites  in  Ohio  compared,"  hj  Warren  accepting  the  government's  stamp  as  evidence 

K.  Moorhead  ;  "  Some  Indian  Fishing  Stations  upon  that  their  agreement  was  kept,  and  not  fe&rincr 

Long   island"   Mid   "The   Discovenr   of  Ohaunuj  or  hoping  that  any  meddlesome  enactment  would 

Temoatan  of  I086,"  by  William__W.  Tooker;  ';  Phe  _,.^_  f_  g,  a^x'  t.hAt-  thmiirh  nn«  mAtal   w,^< 


^ _      y.      _ 

Wilson  ;  ^  Crania  of  the  Necropolis  of  Ancon,  Peru"  some  other.     If  the  result  of  this  policy  shouJd 
and  "The  Valley  of  the  Yucay,  or  the  Garden  of  the  be  that   the  economic  forces  now  working    to 
Inoas,"  by  George  A.  iJoreey :  '*  A  Comparative  Study  bring  all  nations  to  a  gold  unit  should  prevail  in 
of  the  Glyphs  of  Cooan  and  Quirigu^' "The  Cere-  practical  business,   the  standard  to   which   we 
monial  Year  of  the  Itfaya  Codex  Cortesians,';  and  "  Lx-  ^^^^^^  ^^us  be  brought,  as  amply  shown  above, 
hibition  of  an  Aborisrmal  Mexican  Mauuscnpt of  Mag-  •    „^  i^j  „„^      t/  ♦!;«  ^»,»*.««*;«»  ^«-.«.;^,  ,^-^ 
uey  Paper,"  by  Marehall  11.  Saville ;  -'Ae  OrigTu  is  no  bad  one.     If  the  contracting  parties  pre- 
of  Numeral  Words,"  by  Levi  L.  Conant;  "Notes  on  lerred  silver,  however,  they  might  make  their 
the '  Mummy  Corn 'of  Peru,"  by  E.  Lewis  Sturtevant;  agreement  in  terms  of  silver  and  have  it  so  en- 
"  Brief  Remarks  upon  an  Attempt  to  interpret  Plates  forced  ;  or  if  they  decided  on  giving  the  debtor 
26  and  40  of  the  Dresden  Codex,"  by  llilborne  T.  an  option  to  pay  one  metal  or  'put'  another  and 
Cresson ;  "  Primitive  Anthropometry  and  its  Folk-  so  declared,  the  'law  might  help  them  in  that  also, 
lore,"  « Incorporation  in  the  Kootenay  Language,"  and  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^j^  ^ot  infer  the  '  put '  unless  the  con- 
"  Translation  into  Pnmitive  Languages:  Errors  and  «..„„♦.  «»^k«:*i„  ^«^,,;^«.i  *^«  T*.      fru«  ^„^^*:^«  ^r 
Pitfalls ;  with  111 ustrations  from  Algonkian  Dialects,"  Jr*°^®*P^*?*"-X  P^vided  for  it.     The  question  of 
by  Alexander  F.  Chamberlain ;  "  Armor  of  the  North  ^^^,  ^^^^  standard  would  remain  as  now,  inter- 
American  Aborigines,"  by  Walter  Hough;  "Light  estmg  and  altogether  suitable  for  scientific  bod- 
from  Recent  Science  upon  Man^s  Religious  Belief,"  by  ies,  but  active  business  would  never  have  occasion 
George  V.  Reichel ;  "  Mexican  Cooking  and  Mexican  to  wait  for  our  verdict  upon  it. 
Foods,"  by  John  G.  Bourke;  "New  and  Improved        «  !„  a  total  abandonment  by  the  government 
Tests  for  the  Determination  ot  \  isual  Acuteness  m  ^f  j^g  power  to  declai-e  a  legal  tender  for  private 

flfi&Wn^pt^i^^^^^^^^  ^°'    ^''^  <iebts  I  t.  be  found  the  tL  practical  solution 

'^  '        .      "^  of  this  problem,  a  stable  monetary  standard. 

I.  Economic  Science  and  Statistica.-^The  pre-        The  following- named  papers  were  then  read 

siding  officer  of  this  section  was  Henry  Parquhar,  and  discussed  before  the  section  : 
of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,        «  a  Forecast  of  the  Future  Commercial  Union  of  the 


monetary  standard  is  constant  when  the  same  prociated?"  and  "Rate  of  Interest  in  the  Cnittnl 

amount  of  money  does  the  same  work— as  nearly  ^^J^  ^^S^^Sf®^  Geographically,"  bv  Henr>'  Far- 

as  possible  supplies  the  same  want  and  compen-  a^^fJ";  7p  ^/'^''^,?J!'^i[;^  ^?i"!?'%^^J!!!*'?  '"^  S"t ^^' 

*.L„  *u^  «  ^    it    t,      rvu  J      u     ij  u  1.U  ricultural  College,"  by  Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Kenzie ;"  Lim- 

sates  the  same  effort.     These  ends  should  both  it«of  Biological  Experiments,"  by  Manly  Milei;"  The 

be  attained  if  practicable ;  if  not,  neither  should  British  Land  Difficulty— Poultry  and  Eggs,"  by  James* 

be  exclusively  preferred.    The  selection  of  cen-  V.  R.  Swann;  "  Weeds  as  related  to  Civilization,"  hy 

turies  of  civilization  having  fixed  upon  silver  Byron  D.  Ilalsted ;  "  The  Providential  Function  of 

and  gold  as  expressions  of  values  to  be  taken  as  Government,"  bv  Bernhard  E.  Femow  ;  "  Cox€?yV 

constant,  the  inquiry  is,  which  of  the  two  more  {^^^y ,^^^J^^,  Russian  Thistle,"  by  Liberty  11.  BaJ- 

nearly  meets  these  ends,  or  whether  a  corabina-  ^L\  "«^^^'^*\\P^H^  A*"  Municipal  Fire  Depart- 

fj««  ^f  fK«  f.».»w,..,M  KJu^ff««  *u uu         ri'u  ments,"  "  Evolution  of  a  Cooking  School  m  Washmg- 

tion  of  the  two  would  be  better  than  either.    1  he  ^n,  D.  C,"  and  «  A  Study  in  Social  Economy,"  l,v 

answer  appears  to  be  that  by  the  ideally  be»t  Laura  O.  Talbott ;  "  A  New  Plan  for  Proportionil 

standard  the  prices  of  average  merchandise  ought  Representation  in  Legislative  Bodies,"  by  W  illiam  H. 

to  have  been  slightly  diminishing,  and  the  wages  Goodyear ;  "  The  Suffrage  Question  "  and  "  Some  Sug- 

of  labor  to  have  been  slightly  increasing  within  gestions  as  to  Single  Tax,"  by  Stillman  F.  KneelanJ ; 

the  last  twenty  yeai-s,  a  requirement  more  satis-  „T^,^®  Science  of  Society^'  by  Jam^  A.  Skilton ;  "A 

factorily  met  bv  gold  ;  and  that  any  attempt  to  ^'l^*^'?f  Statement  of  Gresham's  Law  "  and  «  Testa 

work  th^  two  mefals  on  equal  term  J  into  ajom-  J^^lS^a^d  ^'^^Il^s'uitd^S^^^^^^^^^  ^- 

posite  whole  is  of  very  doubtful  practicability, 

and  of  very  doubtful  merit  if  its  practicability  Popular  Features  of  the  Proceedings.— 
were  assured.  The  alleged  scarcity  of  gold  seems  Subsequent  to  the  delivery  of  the  presidential  ad- 
little  more  than  a  myth.  The  most  important  dress  on  the  evening  of  Aug.  16,  the  usual  recep- 
conciusion  suggested  is  the  needlessness  of  active  tion  to  the  association  was  given  by  the  Ladies' 
interference  in  the  matter  by  the  governing  pow-  Reception  Committee  of  Brooklyn  in  the  Assem- 
or.  Allowing  entire  freedom  of  contracts  in  bly  Rooms  and  Art  Galleries  adjacent  to  the 
money ;  construing  the  terras  of  such  contracts  Academv  of  Music.  On  the  evening  of  Aug.  17 
in  all  doubtful  cases  according  to  prevalent  a  public'lecture  on  **  The  Vikings,  their  Civiliza- 
iisage.  and  enforcing  them  accordingly;  grant-  tion  and  Expeditions,"  complimentary  to  the 
ing  to  the  people  needed  facilities  for  immediate  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  was  given  by  t*aul  Du 
decision  as  to  values  in  metallic  form  by  marks  Chaillu.  Saturday,  Aug.  18,  as  usual,  was  de- 
certifying to  weight  and  fineness — this  being  the  voted  to  excursions.  A  choice  of  two  was  given : 
true  function  of  coinage :  when  the  government  one  to  Long  Branch,  by  boat  down  the  bay  and 
has  done  these  it  has  done  its  part.  The  usurped  the  Shrewsbury  river  to*  Pleasure  Bay.  thence  bv 
power  of  passing  *  legal- tender  *  act.s  should  be  stage,  was  com'plimentary  to  the  members  of  the 
surrendered,  and  legal  definitions  of  value  should  association,  and  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Esther 
cover  only  contracts  made  by  the  government  Hermann,  patron  of  the  association,  who  received 
itself.  Were  this  course  followed  men  might  the  raembei-s  at  her  summer  home  and  grounds 
treat  as  money  anything  they  agreed  so  to  treat,  at  Long  Branch,  and  all  who  took  the  excursion 
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were  iniited  to  lunch  with  Mrs.  Hermann  and  as  president,  and  Albert  C.  Hale,  of  Brooklyn, 
were  presented  with  a  silver  souvenir  pin  as  a  N.  Y.,  as  secretary.  The  American  Mathemat- 
memento  of  the  trip.  The  other  excursion  was  ical  Society  held  sessions  on  Aug.  18. 14,  and  15, 
to  Cold  Spring  Harbor  by  way  of  East  river,  with  Emory  McClintock,  of  New  York  city,  as 
Navj  Yard,  Hell  Gate,  Long  tsland  Sound  to  president,  and  Thomas  S.  Fisk,  of  New  York 
Laurelton  Grove,  on  the  west  bank  of  Cold  city,  as  secretary.  The  Society  for  Promoting 
Spring  Harbor.  Geologists  who  took  this  excur-  Engineering  Education  met  during  Aug.  15-24, 
sion  were  enabled  to  visit  the  Cretaceous  clays  of  under  the  presidency  of  De  Volsen  Wood,  of 
the  north  coast  of  Lon^  Island  folded  bj  glac^ial  Hoboken.  N.  J.,  as  president,  and  John  B.  John- 
action,  while  the  biologists  visited  the  Biological  son,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as  secretary.  The  As- 
Laboratory  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  sociation  of  State  Weather  Service,  of  which 
and  Sciences  and  the  New  York  Fish  Commis-  Henry  H.  C.  Dunwoody,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
sion  station.  and  James  Berry,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  were  re- 
On  Monday,  Aug.  20,  an  excursion  to  points  spectively  president  and  secretary,  held  its  third 
of  interest  in  New  York  harbor,  presented  by  the  annual  meeting  on  Aug.  17;  and  the  American 
dnion  Ferry  Company  through  the  courtesy  of  Forestry  Association  held  sessions  on  Aug.  21- 
Mrs.  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan,  was  taken  up  the  East  24,with  J.  Sterling  Morton,  of  Washington.  D.C., 
river  as  far  as  the  Navy  Yard,  then  past  Gov-  as  president,  and  J.  D.  W.  French,  of  Boston, 
emor^s  Island,  Bay  Ridge,  Fort  Hamilton,  the  Mass.,  as  secretary.  As  usual  during  the  meet- 
Narrows,  Fort  Wadsworth,  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  ing,  regular  sessions  of  the  Botanical  Club,  with 
Bartholdi  Statue,  thence  up  the  North  river  on  William  P.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as 
the  Hoboken  side^  president,  and  Thomas  H.  McBride,  of  Iowa 
On  the  evening  of  Aug.  20  a  second  compli-  City,  Iowa,  as  secretary,  and  the  Entomological 
mentary  lecture  to  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  was  Club,  with  C.  J.  S.  Bethune,  of  Port  Hoi)e,  On- 
given  by  Edward  D.  Cope  on  *'  The  Relation  of  tario,  Canada,  as  president  and  Charles  L.  Mar- 
Human  Structure  and  Physiognomy  to  those  of  latt,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  as  secretary,  were 
the  other  Mammalia";  while  on  the  evening  of  held. 

Aug.  21  a  third  lecture,  on  '*The  Battle  of  the  Final  Sessions. — The  final  sessions  of  the 
Forest."  was  delivered  by  Bemhard  E.  Femow.  association  were  held  on  Aug.  22,  and  at  the 
On  Aug.  23,  the  day  following  the  final  session  morning  gathering,  on  recommendation  of  the 
of  the  association,  an  excursion  was  made  upthe  council,  the  names  of  Thomas  T.  Bour6,  of  Bos- 
Hudson  river,  through  the  Highlands  to  West  ton,  Mass. ;  James  D.  Dana,  of  New  Haven, 
Point,  affording  opportunity  to  visit  the  West  Conn. :  Epes  D.  Dixwell,  of  Cambridge.  Mass. ; 
Point  Military  Academy.  Traill  Green,  of  Easton,  Pa. ;  James  H.  Redfield, 
Besides  the  foregoing!  the  United  States  steam-  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  Charles  E.  West,  of 
er  "  Fishhawk  "  was  placed  by  the  United  States  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  all  of  whom  were  present,  in 
Fish  Commission  at  the  disposal  of  the  members  1849,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
for  dredging  excursions.   Also  special  excursions  ciation,  were  added  to  the  list  of  life  members, 
for  the  botanist.s,  chemists,  engineers,  geologists,  Also  the  names  of  48  members,  in  consideration 
mineralogistsi,  and  zoologists  were  arranged  for.  of  their  contributions  to  science,  were  advanced 
Affiliated    Organizations. — Various  other  to  the  grade  of  fellows.    Notice  was  given  of 
icientific  societies,  taking  advantage  of  the  gath-  contemplated  changes  in  the  constitution — one 
ering  of  so  many  of  their  members  at  the  meeting  to  admit  libraries  to  membership  on  the  plane  of 
of  the  American  Association,  have  in  recent  years  individuals,  and  the  other  to  separate  tne  divi- 
adopted  the  practice  of  holding  meetings  at  the  sion  now  devoted  to  geography  and  geology, 
same  place  and  contemporaneous  with  the  Amer-  The  president  of  the  council  has  authorized  the 
ican  Association,  but  at  such  hours  as  not  to  in-  Committee  on  Grants  to  give  f  100  to  the  bio- 
terfere  with  the  regular  sessions  of  the  larger  logical  laboratory  at  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.,  for  the 
body.    The  American  Microscopical  Society  met  founding  of  an  association  table;  also  a  grant 
on  Aug.  13, 14,  and  15.    Its  president  was  Dr.  of  $100  was  made  to  Franklin  W.  Hooper,  of 
Lester  Curtis,  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  its  secretary  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
Dr.  William  H.  Seaman,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  certain  original    researches   in    the   biological 
The  sixth  summer  meeting  of  the  Geological  laboratory  in  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island. 
Society  of  America  was  held  on  Aug.  13,  14,  and  The  same  committee  by  the  same  authority  was 
15.    Cfwing   to    the  absence  of    its    president,  authorized  to  give  to  William  A.  Rogers  and 
Thomas  C.  Chamberlain,  of  Chicago,  111.,  the  Edward  W.Morley,  of  the  department  of  physics, 
vice-president,    Nathaniel    S.  Shaler,  of   Cam-  $100,  with  which  to  pursue  their  studies  on  in- 
bridge,  Mass.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  Herman  ferential  comparison,  and  to  Franz  Boas,  of  the 
I/.  Fairchild.  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  secretary,  anthropological  department,  $200,  to  continue  his 
The  Society  for  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Sci-  anthropometric  measurements  of  American  In- 
ence  held  sessions  on  Aug.  14,  15,  and  16.    Its  dians.    There  were  202  papers  entered,  of  which 
officers  were  Ijcmuel  O.  Howard,  of  Washing-  175  were  read :  218  new  members  were  elected 
ton.  D.  C.  president,  and  William   Frear,  of  to  the  association,  and  an  attendance  of  488 
Onter  County,  Pa.,  secretary.    The  Association  members  and  fellows.    The  Brooklyn  meeting, 
of   Economic   Entomologista  held  sessions  on  while  not  a  great  meeting,  like  the  Boston  (1880) 
Aag.  14  and  15,  under  the  presidency  of  Lemuel  or  Washington  (1891)  meetings,  was  a  most  suc- 
0.  Howard,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and   with  cessful  one,  and  perhaps  just  a  little  above  the 
C.  P.  Gillette,  of  Port  Collins,  Col.,  as  secretary,  average. 

rhe  ninth  general  meeting  of  the  American  Next  Meeting. — The  exact  place  for  the  next 

Chemicfil  Society  was  held  on  Aug.  15  and  16.  meeting  was  not  definitely  decided  upon,  but  it 

with  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  of  Washington,  D.  C'.,  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  held  in  California, 
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.somewhere  not  far  from  San  Francisco,  and  sirable  that  the  grant  should  be  reduced.  If  it 
probably  earlier  in  the  suiuiner.  The  follow-  .exceeds  £1,000,  the  excess  may  be  regarded  a^ 
ing  officers  were  chosen :  President,  Edward  W.  available  for  increasing  the  grant  above  £1,000 ; 
>forley,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Vice-presidents  of  (</)  in  the  case  of  a  sudden  increase  of  the  float- 
Sections  :  A,  E.  S.  Uolden,  Mount  Hamilton,  Cal. ;  ing  balance  above  £1,000,  due  to  an  exceptionally 
B,  W.  LeConte  Stevens,  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  C,  Wil-  large  meeting,  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  whole 
liam  McMurtrie,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  D,  William  of  the  surplus  should  be  spent  at  one  meeting. 
Kent,  Passaic,  N.  J.;  iiJ,  Jedediah  Hotchkiss,  4.  That,  in  view  of  the  large  annual  expenditure 
Staunton,  Va. ;  F,  David  S.  Jordan,  Palo  Alto,  on  printing,  the  committee  recommend  that  the 
Cal. ;  G,  John  C.  Arthur,  Lafayette,  Ind. :  H,  attention  of  committees  to  whom  grants  of 
Frank  II.  Cushing,  Washington,*  D.  C. :  I,  B.  E.  money  are  made  be  drawn  to  the  importance  of 
Pernow,  Washington,  D.  C.     Permanent  Secre-  economy.    The  following  foreign  scientii^ts  were 


Ky.    Secretary 

Madison,  Wis.  Secretaries  of  the  Sections:  A,  Leyden,  Holland;  Prof.  Paul  Heger,  Brussels, 
Eliakim  II.  Moore,  Chicago,  111. ;  B,  Ernest  Mer-  Belgium  ;  Dr.  R.  Hertwig,  Munich,  Germany ; 
ritt,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  C,  William  P.  Mason,  Troy,  Dr.  Hans  Hildebrand,  Stockholm,  Sweden  ;  and 
N.  Y. ;  D,  Henry  S.  Jacoby,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  E,  M.  Henri  Moissan,  Paris,  France.  It  was  also 
James  Perrin  Smith,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. ;  F,  S.  A.  recommended  that,  instead  of  Section  D  and  Sec- 
Forbes,  Champaign,  III. ;  G.  Benjamin  T.  Gallo-  tion  I  as  at  present  constituted,  there  be  three 
way,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  H.  Anita  Newcombe  sections — namelv.  Section  D,  zoOlogy;  Section  I, 
McGee,  Washmgton.  D.  C. ;  I,  Edward  A.  Ross,  physiology ;  and  Section  K,  botany.  The  coun- 
Palo  Alto,  Cal.  Treasurer,  R.  S.  Woodward,  cil  propose  that  the  word  "  mineralogy  *'  be  omit- 
New  York.  ted  from  the  title  of  Section  B,  as  papers  on 

British.  —  The  sixty-fourth  annual  meeting  mineralogy  are  read  not  only  in  this  section,  but 

of  the  British  Association  forihe  Advancement  also  in  the  physical  section  and  in  the  geological 

of  Science  was  held  in  Oxford  during  Aug.  8-  section.      The    treasurer's    report    showed    re- 

15.    The  officers  of  the  association  were :  Presi-  ceipts  amounting  to  £4,600,  including  the  sale 

dent,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.    Section  Presi-  of  £970  worth  of  cons<ils  and  the  transfer  of 

dents:  A,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  Arthur  W.  £500  in  Exchequer  bills  from  investments  ae- 

RQcker ;  B,  Chemistry,  Harold  B.   Dixon ;  C,  count.    The  expenditure  included  £133  for  the 

Geology,  Lazarus  Fletcher;  D,  Biologv,  Isaac  Nottingham  meeting,  £2,182  for  the  printing  of 

B.  Balfour;  E,  Geography,  W.  J.  L.  Wharton  ;  two  years  and  the  printing  of  the  index  1801-*90, 

F,  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  C.  F.  Bas-  £683  for  grants  made  at  Nottingham,  and  the 

table;  G,  Mechanical  Science,  A.  B.  W.  Ken-  balance  in  hand  (including  the  £500  of  Exchequer 

nedy;   H,  Anthropology,  William   H.  Flower;  bills)  was  £1,094. 

I,  Physiology,   Edward  D.  Schaefer.     General  The  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  presr- 

Secretaries,  Sir  Douglas  Galton  and  Vernon  Har-  dent  was  offered  by  Sir  Frederick  Bramhall  and 

court.    Assistant  Secretary,  G.  Griffith.    General  seconded   by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie.    The  first 

Treasurer,  Arthur  W.  RUcker.     For  a  portrait  general  gathering  of  the  association  was  held  in 

of  the  Marouis  of  Salisbury,  see  the  '*  Annual  the  evening  in  the  Sheldonian  Theater,  when 

Cyclopaedia*  for  1885,  page  448.  the  retiring  president  performed  his  last  official 

General  Meeting. — The  association  began  its  duty  bv  introducing  his  successor,  who  then  ad- 
proceedings  with  a  meeting  of  the  general  com-  dressed  the  association  on  **  Scientific  Enigmas." 
mittee  on  Aug.  8,  when  the  report  of  the  coun-  The  President's  Address. — The  Marquis  of 
cil  was  received  and  other  business  transacted.  Salisbury  said,  in  opening  his  address:  ••  My 
It  was  presided  over  by  the  retiring  president,  functions  are  of  a  more  complicated  character 
Dr.  J.  S.  Burdon  Sanderson,  The  report  of  the  than  usually  is  assigned  to  the  occupants  of  this 
council  showed  that  they  had  received  and  chair.  As  chancellor  of  the  university  it  is  ray 
adopted  the  following  report  from  their  commit-  duty  to  tender  to  the  British  Association  a 
tees :  1.  That  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  invested  hearty  welcome,  which  it  is  my  duty  as  president 
funds  of  the  association  be  increased,  and  that  of  the  association  to  accept.  As  president  of 
the  floating  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  the  association  I  convey,  most  unworthily,  the 
might  be  diminished  if  the  bill  for  printing  was  voice  of  English  science:  but  in  representing 
paid  out  of  the  capital.  The  committee  recom-  the  university  I  represent  far  more  fittingly  the 
mend  that  this  be  done.  2.  That  the  treasurer  learners  who  are  longing  to  hear  the  lessons 
continue  the  practice,  which  he  began  at  Not-  which  the  first  teachers  of  English  science  have 
tingham,  of  presenting  an  estimate  of  the  re-  come  as  visitors  to  teach."  Briefly  reviewing 
ceipts  and  expenses  of  the  association  for  the  the  relations  of  the  association  and  the  uni- 
current  year.  3.  That  it  is  not  advisable  to  lay  versity,  he  mentione<l  the  previous  visits  of  the 
down  any  rules  as  to  the  amount  to  be  expendeJi  association  to  Oxford  in  1832,  1847,  and  1860, 
in  grants,  but  that  as  far  as  circumstances  per-  and  showed  the  differences  between  the  old 
mit  the  following  regulations  should  be  adhered  learning  and  the  new.  *'Few  men  are  now  in- 
to :  (a)  That  £1,000  be  at  present  reganled  as  the  fluenced  by  the  strange  idea  that  questions  of 
normal  annual  grant  in  aid  of  research :  (b)  that  religious  belief  depend  on  the  issues  of  physical 
this  sum  be  annually  granted,  unless  the  esti-  research.  Few  men,  whatever  their  creed,  would 
mated  floating  balance  m  the  hands  of  the  treas-  now  seek  their  geology  in  the  books  of  their  re- 
urer  at  the  end  of  the  current  financial  year  is  litjion,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  would  fancy  that 
less  than  £500  or  greater  than  £1,000:  (c)  if  the  the  laboratory  or  the  microscope  could  help 
estimated  balance  falls  short  of  £500,  it  is  de-  them  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  which  hang  over 
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the  nature  and  the  destiny  of  the  soul  of  man.  of  Mr.  Darwin's  work  on  the  '  Origin  of  Spe- 
And   the  old  learning  no  longer  contests  the  cies/  which  appeared  in  1859."    The  depth  of 
share  in  education  which  is  claimed  by  the  new,  the    impression  which    it    made   on    scientific 
or  is  blind  to  the  supreme  influence  which  natu-  thought,  and  even  on  the  general  opinion  of  the 
ral  knowledge  is  exercising  in  molding  the  hu-  world,  and  its  momentous  effect  can  hardly  be 
man   mind.       Passing  directly  to  his  chosen  overestimated.    With  more  special  reference  to 
theme  instead  of  attempting  to  review  in  all  its  Charles  Darwin,  he  said :  "  And  whatever  final 
interesting  detail  the  history  of  a  particular  sci-  value  may  be  assigned  to  his  doctrine,  nothing 
ence,  he  preferred  to  call  "  attention  to  the  con-  can  ever  detract  from  the  luster  shed  upon  it  by 
dition  in  which  we  stand  toward  three  or  four  of  the  wealth  of  his  knowledge  and  the  infinite  in- 
the  most  important  physical  questions  which  it  genuity  of  his  resource."    In  some  respects  the 
has  been  the  effort  of  the  last  century  to  solve."  Darwinian  theory  has  not  effected  the  conquest 
Of  these  scientific  enigmas  he  first  took  up  the  of  scientific  opinion.    Natural  selection  can  not 
nature  and  origin  of  what  are  called  elements  as  be  accepted  as  the  sole  or  even  the  main,  agent 
being  the  most  notable.     ''  It  is  not,  perhaps,  of  whatever  modifications  may  have  led  up  to 
easy  to  give  a  precise  logical  reason  for  the  feel-  the  existing  forms  of  life.    The  deepest  obscuri- 
ing  that  the  existence  of  our  65  elements  is  a  ty  still  hangs  over  the  origin  of  the  infinite  va- 
strange  anomaly  and  conceals  some  much  sim-  riety  of  life.    Moreover,  it  has  been  shown  that 
pier  state  of  facts:  but  the  conviction  is  irre-  the  amount  of  time  required  for  working  this 
sistible.     We  can  not  conceive,  on  any  possible  theory  can   not  be  conceded  without  a  totallv 
doctrine  of  cosmogony,  how  these  65  elements  different  set  of  natural  laws  from  those  with 
came  into  existence."    Research  in  laboratories  which  we  are  acquainted.    Until  the  physical 
fails  to  afiford  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  the-  discrepancies  are  adjusted  '*  the  laity  may  be  ex- 
ory  that  the  elements  consist  of  hydrogen.  Spec-  cused  for  returning  a  verdict  of*  not  proven* 
tral  analysis  has  enabled  us  to  measure  the  speed  upon  the  wider  issues  the  Darwinian  school  has 
with  which  clouds  of  hydrogen  course  across  the  raised."    Quoting  from  Prof.  Weisman,  he  said : 
surface  of  the  sun.    Also  we  have  learned  from  **  *  We  accent  natural  selection  not  because  we 
it  the  pace  at  which  the  stars  approach  or  recede  are  able  to  demonstrate  the  process  in  detail,  not 
from  our  planet,  but  **  it  has  left  us  as  ignorant  even  because  we  can  with  more  or  less  ease  imag- 
as  ever  as  to  the  nature  of  the  capricious  differ-  me  it,  but  simply  because  we  must — because  it 
ences  which  separate  the  atoms  from  each  other  is  the  only  possible    explanation  that  we  can 
or  the  cause  to  which  those  differences  are  due."  conceive.'    The  reason  that  he  gives  seems  to 
MendeleeflPs  discovery  of  the  periodic  laws,  which  me  instructive  of  the  great  danger  scientific  re- 
is  now  universally  accepted,  has  rather  thickened  search  is  running  at  the  present  time — the  ac- 
than  dissipated  the  mystery  which  hangs  over  ceptance  of  mere  conjecture  in  the  name  and 
the  elements.    The  boundary  of  our  knowledge  place  of   knowledge  in  preference  to   making 
in  this  direction  remains  where  it  was  many  frankly  the  admission  that  no  certain  knowledge 
centuries  ago.    A  second  of  these  unsolved  rid-  can  be  attained.    The  cloud    of  impenetrable 
dies  concerns  ether,  which  may  be  described  as  a  mystery  hangs  over  the  development,  and  still 
half-discovered. entity.    The  brilliant  researches  more  over  the  origin,  of  life.    If  we  strain  our 
of  Maxwell,  of  Herz,  and  of  Lord  Kelvin  have  eyes  to  pierce  it,  with  the  foregone  conclusion 
demonstrated  certain   relations   between  ether  that  some  solution  is  and  must  be  attainable  we 
and  electricity,  but  our  knowledge  of  ether  is  in  shall  only  mistake  for  discoveries  the  figments  of 
a  very  rudimentary  condition.    "  It  has  no  known  our  imagination."    His  concluding  words  were 
qualities  except  one.  and  that  quality  is  in  the  the  strikmg  ones  used  by  Lord  Kelvin  on  a  simi- 
bighest  degree  anomalous  and  inscrutable.    The  lar  occasion  more  than  twenty  years  ago :   **  I 
extended  conception  which  enables  us  to  recog-  have  always  felt  that  the  hypothesis  of  natural 
nize  ethereal  waves  in  the  vibrations  of  eleetrici-  selection  Soes  not  contain   the  true  theory  of 
tv  has  added  infinite  attraction  to  the  study  of  evolution,  if  evolution  there  has  been  in  biology, 
those  waves,  but  it  carries  its  own  difficulties  .  .  .  Ovcrpoweringly  strong  proofs  of  intelligent 
with  it.     It  is  not  easy  to  fit  in  the  theory  of  and  benevolent  design  lie  around  us,  and  if  ever 
electrical  ether  waves  with  the  phenomena  of  perplexities,  whether  metaphysical  or  scientific, 
positive  and  negative  electricity.    As  to  the  true  turn  us  away  from  them  for  a  time,  they  come 
significance  and  cause  of  those  counteracting  back  upon  us  with  irresistible  force,  showing  to 
and  complementary  forces  to  which  wo  give  the  us  through  Nature  the  infiuence  of  a  free  will. 
provisional  names  of  negative  and  positive,  we  and  teaching  us  that  all  living  things  depend  on 
know  about  as  much  as  Franklin  knew  a  cen-  one  everlasting  Creator  and  Ruler. 
turyand  a  half  a^o."   A  more  striking  but  more  Proceedings  of  the  Sections.    A.    Mat  he- 
obvious  illustration  still  of  these  scientific  enig-  maiics  and  Physics. — The  pret^iding  oflicer  of 
mas  is  life— animal  and  vegetable  life.    Biology  this  section  was  Prof.  Arthur  W.  ROcker,  who 
has  been  exceptionally  active  and    successful  has  been  for  many  years  engaged  on  the  Mag- 
during  the  last  half  century.    Its  triumphs  have  netic  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom.    His  aa- 
been  brilliant,  and  they  have  been  rich  enough  dress  was  devoted  to  problems  and  conclusions 
not  only  in  immediate  result,  but  in  the  promise  suggested  by  his  work  on  the  survey.    Ee  re- 
of  future  advance,  yet  they  give  at  present  no  ferred  at  the  outset  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  in- 
hope  of  penetrating  the  great  central  mystery,  struments  used  at  present,  notably  those  for 
The  advances  made  in  antiseptic  surgery  l)y  measuring  the  declination  and  horizontal  force 
Lister,  and  the  magnificent  researches  of  Pasteur,  which  are  affected  with   errors  amounting  to 
have  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge,  but  "  cer-  five  or  even  ten  times  that  of  a  single  field  ob- 
tainly  the  most  conspicuous  event  in  the  annals  servation.    In  1891,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
of  the  last  half  century  has  been  the  publication  national  Meteorological  Conference  held  in  Mu- 
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nich,  it  was  resolved  that  it  was  "  necessary  that  ular  VariadonB  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism"  and  <*  Con- 

the  instruments  employed  for  absolute  measure-  struction  of  Delicate   Galvonometer,"   by   Arthur 

ments  at  the  different  observatories  should  be  ^SoS'e-iln  AtSt  atTuu^^^^ 

compared  with  each  other  and  the  results  pub-  ^^^  Telephone,"  and  "Amplitude  of  Sonorous  Wave 

hshed."      Notwithstandmg  the  urgency  of  this  which  are  but  just  audible,*'  by  Lord  Kayleigh ;  '^  On 

matter,  nothing  had  been  done.    In  recent  years  the  Production  of  Beats  and  Beat  Tones  from  Notes 

much  activity  had  been  displayed  in  the  conduct  so  hiffh  as  to  be  inaudible  "  and  ^  The  Variation  of 

of  local  magnetic  surveys,  and  the  great  desira-  the  Modulus  of  Elasticity  with  TempenituPD,''  by  Al- 

bility  of  collecting   the   resulte    obtained  was  fred  M.  Mayer,  of  Hoboken,  N.J.  :^' An  Instrument 

pointed  out.    An  official  international  com  pari-  %  measuring   Small   btrains,"   by  J.  A.  twin^; 

^       ^^,  ^  ^,    .      ,.a^      t_  ^„^  "Volume  Changes  accompanying  Magnetization  m 

son  of  the  magnetic  standards  m  different  coun-  j^j^j,^!  rj.^^^    „  %    ^^.   ^  ^^^(^^ "»  Hysteresis  of  Iron 

tries  should  be  instituted,  and  for  this  purpose  it  ^nd  Steel  in  rotating  Magnetic  Fields,"   by  F.  G. 

would  be  necessary  to  begin  by  comparing  the  Baily ;  **  Mirrors   of  Magnetism,"   by  Silvanus   P. 

standard  magnetic  instruments  in  use  in  the  Thompson. 

different  observatories.    Already  ^e  step  in  this        q^  ^^     ^4  ^^j^jnt  g^ssion  was  held  with  the 

direction  has  been  taken  by  the  Royal  bocietv,  gection  on  physiology,  to  discuss  theories  of  vision 

which  will  publish  the  records  obtamai  in  Fal-  resulting  from  certain  experiments  to  illustrate 

mouth  side  by  side  with  those  obtomed  m  Kew.  qj^^,^  Maxwell's  theory  of  light  presented  by 

The  cause  of  the  vanations  on  the  magnetic  Oliver  Lodge : 

condition  of  the  earth  has  entered  a  new  stage.       ur^  *  *L,.   r*^^  r..«.»..^««.:^.,»i  t\^ •-.  au« 

f"V      1         u        «^««  ^^i^^A  «.k««.  tu^  «««fi.  to  «<rx4.        "Determination  of  the  International  Ohm  in  Abso- 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  eaxth  is  not  j^^^  Measure''  and  **  An  Electrical  Standard  of  Low 

.  Yivianus  Jones ; "  The  Comparison 
Association  Units  of  some  Coils  ol 
by  B.  T.  Glazebrook ;  ''  The  Spec'iflo 

tensity.    The  conclusion  is  now  tending  to  a  be-  Resistances  of  Silver  and  Copper,"  by  T.  C.  Fttzpat- 

lief  that  one  or  both  foci  in  each  hemisphere  is  rick :  and  "  Displacement  of  the  Rotational  Axis  of 

in  motion,  and   that  to  this  motion,  liowever  the  fe^th^'  by  W   ^^';- ^2^?^ 'f,  ^^fj^  S!;^??.^:! 

caused  the  secular  change  in  the  values  of  the  T^'^Z^ly'^^^^T^^^^^  ^'^l^t^f 

magnetic  elements  is  due.    New  facts  lead  us  to  ^^^  Committee  on  Earth  Tremore,"  by  J.  G.  Symons ; 

look  upon  the  earth  not  as  magnetically  inert,  « Bcport  of  the  Committee  on  Meteorological  Pho- 

but  as  itself — at  the  equator  as  well  as  at  the  tography,"  by  G.  W.  Clayden;  "Report  of  the  Com- 

pole— producing  or  profoundly  modifying  the  mittee  on  Underground  Temjjerature ; "  "Report  of 

influences  which   give  rise    to  secular  change,  the  Committee  on  Solar  Radiation,;^"  and  the  "Report 

Experiences  tell  the  same  tale.   The  earth  seems  <>'  ^e  Committee  on  Electno  btandards." 
alive  with  magnetic  forces,  be  they  due  to  elec-        B.  Chemical  Scienee. — This  section  was  pre- 

tric  currents  or  to  variations  in  the  state  of  sided  over  by  Prof.  Harold  B.  Dixon,  of  Owens 

magnetized  matter.    Two  causes  of  regioual  and  College,  Manchester,  who  addressed  the  members 

local  disturbances    have  been  suggested,  viz.,  concerning  "Our  Oxford  School  of  Chemists." 

earth  currents  and  the  presence  of  magnetic  As  the  chemists  were  gathered  in  Oxford,  it 

rocks.    After  discussing  these  theories  the  fol-  seemed  appropriate  to  consider  what  this  '*  school 

lowing   subjects  for  future  investigation  were  of  chemists  had  accomplished,  and  wherein  it 

considered:  First,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ma-  failed ;  what  led  to  the  sudden  growth, and  what 

terial    causing    local     magnetic   disturbances,  led  to  the  decline  of  chemical  investigation  here, 

whether  virgin  iron  or  pure  magnetite,  or  merely  and  what  lessons  for  modem  Oxford  may  be  read 

a  magnetic  rock ;  and,  second,  as  to  the  perma-  in  the  history  of  that  rise  and  fall."  Robert  Boyle 

nent  magnetization  of  magnetic  rocks.  was  bom  in  1624,  and  went  to  Oxford  in  1654. 

Amon^  the  important  papers  presented  before  His  writings  contained  the  record  of  numerous 

this  section  were :  important  chemical  observations,  notably   the 

synthesis  of  niter  and  the  preparation  of  nitric 

"  Preliminary  Experiments  to  find  if  Subtraction  acid  by  the  distillation  of  niter  with  oil  of  vitriol. 

of  Water  from  Air  causeB  its  Electritication,"  b^  Lord  He  discovered  several  delicate  tests  still  in  use,  as 

Kelvin  and  Magnus  Maclean ;"  Comparison  of  Ley-  that  of  solution  of  ammonia  for  copper,  silver 

f^®".^"!i%^^'''^^^*u"'T^5^^ir^'i'*"^  Branches  of  a  titrate  for  chlorides,  and  gallic  acid  for  iron. 

Divided  Channel,"  by  Lord  Kelvin  and  Alexander  ▼  -i,^  Vo«  TT<.im^,if  B^^fU  »£.rv»^,-<r^  Ai4f^^^<*^ 

Gait:  ^*  Photo-electric  Leakage,"  by  Oliver  Lodge.  Like  Van  Helmont,  Boyle  reco^zed  diflferences 

On  I^riday,  Aug.  10,  a  joint  meeting  was  held  of  this  in  gases,  put  did  not  distinguish  them  as  being 

section  with  the  section  on  mechanics  for  the  pur-  different  m  kind  from  air.     He  prepared  hydrogen 

po^e  of  listening  to  a  discussion  "  On  Integrators,  liar-  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids 

monic  Analyzers,  and  Integraphs,  and  their  Applica>  on  iron,  but  his  concern  was  to  showtnat  the  new 

tion  to  Physical    and  En»rineering  Problems,^'  by  grag  ^ag  compressible,  and  was  dilatable  by  heat 

Prof.  Olaus  llenrici,  followed  by  pai>erB  on  **  The  Be-  j^g  observations  contained  the  firet  undoubted 

IrA^t^X^A?^''^^^^^  ^iescnntion  of  hydrogen  and  the  first  method  de- 

by  Solids  moving  through  Fluids,"  by  LorJ  Kelvin,  vised  for  collecting  and  examining  freshly  pre- 

Then  came  a  paper  describing  "  Experiments  in  the  pred  gases.     The  genius  of  Robert  Hooke  was 

Construction  of  a  Flving  Machine,"  by  Hiram  Maxim,  m  sharp  contrast  with  that  of  Boyle.     Quick, 

which  was  discussed  by  Lord  Rayleifh,  Prof.  Samuel  restless,  imaginative,  be  sprang  from  discovery 

P.Langley,Lord  Kelvin,  and  Prof.  Osborne  Reynolds;  to  discoverv.    We  could  hardly  name  a  discovery 

Other  papers  were  "  A  New  AnaWtical  Representation  ^f  ^his  age 'which  Hooke  had  not  in  part  antioi- 

fxSe^nrst^i^rrh?^^^^^  pat.d  an'd  claimed  as  his  own.    In  1^5  Hooke 

Op^n  Tube,"  bv  Osborne  Reynolds ;  ^  Researches  on  published  a  descnption  of  flame  and  the  phe- 

ihe  Infra-red  'Spectrum,"  by  Samuel  P.  Lan«rlev,  of  nomena  of  combustion  that  perhaps  has  never 

Washington,  1).  C. ;  "  Suggested  Explanation  of  Sec-  been  surpassed.     Mayow  went  further,  and  dis- 
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tinctly  showed  the  dual  nature  of  the  air.  He  Methods  of  Quantitative  AnalyRis";  **  Beport  of  the 
detected  the  existence  of  what  we  call  oxygen  in  Committee  on  the  Action  of  Light  on  Dyed  Colore"; 
the  air,  and  demonstrated  some  of  its  most  and  *»  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Liomeric  Naphtha- 
remarkable     properties.     The    Oxford     School  lene  Der.vativc«." 

>f  Chemistry  was  a  school  of  research.    Boyle  C.  Geology, — Mr.  Lazarus  Fletcher,  keeper  of 

^ve  no  instruction  and  had  no  official  connec-  minerals  in  the  Natural  History  Museum,  South 

iioa  with  the  university.    Notwithstanding  his  Kensington,  presided  over  this  section.    His  ad- 

devotttness  and  his  charity,  his  work  was  at-  dress  was  a  summary  of  the  important  results 

tacked  in  the  university  pulpit,  in  public  ora-  obtained  in  mineralogy  since  1832;  also  he  con- 

tioiis,  in  private  squibs ;  nis  theories  wei-e  de-  trasted  the  encouragement  given  to  the  study  of 

scribed  as  destructive  of  religion,  his  experiments  mineralogy  abroad  with  its  neglect  in  England. 

ds  undermining  the  university.    Chemistry  in  He  said  that  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1862, 

modem  Oxford  is  accorded  place  side  by  side  when  Prof.  William  H.  Miller  occupied  the  chair, 

with  older  studies,  but  I  believe  we  have  made  no  mineralogist  had  presided  over  the  section 

two  mistakes  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  sci-  since  1832,  when  Dr.   William  Whewell,  then 

ence — we  have  by  our  science  scholarships  en-  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  Cambridge,  was  in- 

i^ouraged  too  early  specialization  at  school,  and  vited  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  state  of  knowl- 

we  have  overburdened  our  undergraduates  with  edge  of  the  science,  which  report  was  published 

a  multitude  of  facts.    W^e  teach  too  many  facts,  a  year  later.    It  w&s  therefore  desirable  to  con- 

Finally,  we  want  men  trained  not  only  in  what  siiler  the  advances  made  in   pure  mineralogy 

lias  been  done,  but  taught  how  to  be  set  about  since  that  time.    The  special  topics  then  taken 

winning  new  knowledge.     The  universities,  I  up  one  by  one  and  discussed  included :  The  sys- 

urge,  should  teach  the  art  of  research.  tems  of  crystallization ;  crj'stallographic  nota- 

The  following-named  papers  were  among  those  tion ;  rationality  of  indices  and  the  law  of  zones ; 

read  before  this  section :  sjrmmetry;  82  types  of  symmetry  in  crystals; 

-The  Proportiom*  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  Air  which  Jimplieity  of  indices;  complexity  of  indices;  op- 
arc  extinctive  to  Flame,  and  which  arc  inwpirable,"  tical  characters ;  optical  anomalies ;  planes  of 
bv  Frank  Clowen ;  -  DemonBtration  of  the  Properties  glidmg ;  piezo-electncity ;  pyro-electncity ;  elec- 
ot*  Hydroxvlamine,"  by  Lobry  de  Bniyn;  "The  trical  methods;  and  other  physical  characters. 
Chemical  Action  of  a  New  Bacterium  in' Milk"  by  Brief  mention  was  made  of  the  increase  of  knowl- 
Alexander  Btfrnrtein;  "Behavior  of  GaseB  with  re-  edge  of  the  chemical  relations  of  minerals,  in 
pani  to  their  Llcctnflcation,"    by  J.  J.  Thomson ;  ^^^^^  reference  was  made  of  the  work  done  on 

rc^Turtre:St}f.'B"^rto^nB  the.topa.  by  Prot  Samuel  L  Penfield,  of  Y^ 

of  Oxidation    of   PhoBphorua,  Sulphur/ and  Aide-  University.    The  history  of  the  development  of 

Hyde,''  by  T.  Ewan ;  »^New  Methods  of  Spectrum  instrumental  appliances  which  have  been  placed 


^.  ,  .-._  position  of  mineralogy 

the  High  Alpe,"  by  S.  Kideal.    The  Kpecial  paper  pro-  ,nany,  where  that  science  has  been  assiduously 

"^"i^  H  4i;tii\"?^*  p?  J!t  ''r««^,^nn^n!?  thoil  Jf-  cultivated  sincc  1766,  when  the  scientific  training 

■nd    Prof.  Wilham  Kamsar,  announcmi;  their  diu-       #   i.   j     ^    :         •     -  i u :..   in ;u»-J^ 

CDvery  of  a  new  gas,  procu'r^  bv  cxpo^fng  nitrogen  of  students  in  minerals  was  begun  m  Freiberg, 

obtained  fh^m  the  air  to  the  action  of  magnesium,  baxony,  under  Werner.    To-day  the  laboratories 

Th'w  substance  con-ntitutcs  1  per  cent,  of  the  atmos-  and  instruments  available  for  the  teaching  of 

phere,  and  frivea  a  npectrum  with  a  nin^le  blue  lino  practical  work  are   in   many  cases — notably  in 

much  more  intense  than  the  corresponding  blue  line  Strasburg,  Munich,   GSttingen,  and   Berlin— of 

in  the  nitrogen  spectrum ;  ♦*  Schuler's  Yellow  Modifl-  ^n  elaborate  character.    Contrasting  this  situa- 

cation  of  Areenic,"  bv  Herbert  McLeod ;  t  J-^l^""  tion  with  that  at  home,  he  said  :  •*  In  the  univer- 
mcnts  on  the  Electrolysis  of  Glass*,"  by  William  C.       -i..  ^  ^p   i?«„i„„j   "ixr«i«„  c^^4i„..^   „«.i  t.^1o*.^ 

Roberta- Austen ;  «  Exjiriments  on  the  delations  be-  f^^^  ?^  England,  Wales  Scotland  and  Ireland 

twt-en  the  Viscoaity  of  Liquids  and  their  Chemical  there  is  a  grand  total  of  two  professorehips  of 

Nature,"  by  JamcaW.  Rodger:  "Some  Experiments  mineralogy— <me  of    them   m    Cambridge,  the 


_ Cambridge 

Solutionts"  by  Percy  B  Lewis ;  «  An  Apparatus  f^r  elusion,  he  said  :  "I  shall  not  have  broken  the 

niea^unnir  the  Color  Tint  of  Dilute  Solutions,"  by  W.     . „Ji' «««  ;„  „..;«  ;#  t  k««*»  .««/!*.  «!*»«•.  */%  -o-zx,, 

W.  liandall ;  -  On  the  Distinction  between  Compoinds  }?ng  silence  in  vam  if  I  have  made  clear  to  you 

and   nomoireneous    Mixtures,"   bv    Philip    llnrto^;  that,  though  the  science  of  mineralogy  18  itself 

*  N<-w  Evidence  as  to  the  Atomic  U'eijrht  of  Carbon,"  making  great  progress,  we  have  hitherto  given 

bv  (;.  A.  Wanklyn;  "A  Simole  Fonn  of  Apparatus  too  little  encouragement  to  its  study  in  our  own 

for  di'temiininf;  tarbonic  Acia  in  the  Air"  ana  "  The  universities,  and  Tag  far  behind  both  Germany 

O.n-titution  of  the  Acid  Amidti*,"  by  J.  B.  Cohen ;  ^nd  France  in  the  recognition  of  its  importance.^* 

•^CVrtain    Phenomena  of  Equilibnum   dunng   the  ^here  were  43  papers  read  before  this  section. 

Evapc»ration  of  Salt  Solutions"  by  W.  Meverhofler;  „^^«„  ™ui«k  ™«Jl«  \u^  #^ii^.»;.^o.. 

-  The  Diffusion  of  very  Dilute  Solutions  of  Chlorine  »™o"fi^  "^^^^^  "^^^  ^^^  following : 

and  Iodine,"  by  A.  P.  Laurie;  **(>n  Dinitroso-dcriv-  "Points  of  Special  Interest  in  the  Geology  of  the 

ativcs  of  the  Aromatic  Series"  and  "On  the  Fonna-  Ncijfhborhood  of  Oxford,"  by  A.  H.  Green;  "On  the 

tion  of  Indazolea    from    Diazo-compounds,"   by  E.  Terraced  Hill  Slo|>es  of  North  Oxfordshire,"  by  Ed- 

Kot-liing:  "A  Method  of  obtaining  a  New  Rhoda-  win  Walford;  "On  the  Probable  Range  of  the  Coal 

inlne,"by  Dr.  Caro;"InvestiKtttionHonTautomcri8m,"  Measures  in  Oxfordshire"  and  "On  Some  Iron  Ore 

bv  J.  W.  Bruhl :  and  "On  Tetrarsenites,"  by  G.  G.  found  in  the  Borintr  at  Shakespeare  Clifl's  at  Dover,* 

Ifcnderson  and   A.   R.  Ewinjr.     The  following  re-  by  W.Boyd  Dawkins;  "The  CWsc  of  Earthquakes,* 

ports  were  presented:  "Report  of  the  Committee  on  bv  Logan  Lobley  ;  "  On  Volcanic  Subsidences  in  the 

an  International  Standard  for  the  Analysis  of  Iron  North   of  Ireland,"  by  Tempest  Anderson:  ''Some 

and  Steel " ;  "  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Eiectrol  vtic  Traces  of  Two  Kivcrs  of  Tertiary  Time  in  Uie  Inner 
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Hebrides,"  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie ;  "  A  New  Meth-  area  of  state  ownership  should  be  increased,  and 

od  of  MeaBuring  Cr)'»tal8 "  by  H.  A.  Micro;  "The  forest  sUtions  should  be  established.     The  pK>f- 

Pebbles  of  the  lna«  of  Budleigh  Sallerton  and  of  j^s  from  such  areas  would  more  than  repav  anv 

Cannock  Cha«e,    bv  T.  G.  Bonnev  ;  "  A  Soda  Felspar  ^„*i«„      tu^  ^;4v,.. .:....  «#  «^„.,»«*^  u \\^'^  ;' 

Rock  at  Dinas  Head,  Comwall,^^  by  Howard  Fox;  ^?/**y-  .J^^  diflPusion  of  accurate  knowledge  in 

"  Notice  of  a  NewFoPHilFi«h  from  the  Upper  Old  Red  ?f^>*  *^1»   »^he   true   solution   of    the    question. 

Sandstone  of  ElginKhire,"  by  R.  H.  Traquair;  *'Hi8-  Landowners  must  be  convinced  that  a  profitAi>lf 

torical  Account  of  the  Diwovery  of  the  Cambrian  investment  for  their  capital  is  to  be  found  in 

Fauna  in  Britain,"  by  H.  Hickn;  "Some  Vertebrate  woodlands.     The  literature  of  the  subject  is  im- 

Remains  from  the  Rhcetic  Strata  of  Britain,"  by  Mon-  proving,  but  more  standard  manuals  are  nett^s- 

tagu  Browne;  "Some  Forms  of  Saurian  Footprinta  g^ry.     Chairs  of  forestry  in  the  universities  and 

from  the    Cheshire  Trias,"    by  Osmund   W.  Jeffs;  schools  of  fore«?trv  an*  ripw^pd      For  tAAPhpr«;  it 

"  On  Some  Limestone  Deposits  of  the  Glacial  Period  scnoois  oi  lorestry  are  needed.     I'or  teactoens  it 

in  Middlesex,"  bv  II.  Hicks;  "On  Sporadic  Glacia-  ^^uld  be  necessary  to  draw  upon   the   Indian 

tiouintheHarlechxMount«in8,"byJ.F.  Blake;  "On  Forest  Service,  for  they  could  not  be  found  in 

the  Probable  Temperature  of  the  Glacial  Period,"  bv  Great  Britain.     Botanists  must  be  the  apostles 

T.  G.  Bonncy;  "An  Examination  of  Croirs  and  Balrs  of  forestrv,  and  forestrv  in  turn  will  react  upon 

TJieory  of  Ice  A^es  and  Genial  Ages,"  by  Edward  P.  their  treatment    of    botany.     Botany   can    not 

Culverwcll ;  "On  the  Mechanics  of  an  Jee  SheeC  by  thrive  in  a  purely  introspective  atmosphere.     It 

J.  F.  Blake:  "The  Permian  strata  of  the  North  of  ^on  rx«imr  uJL  Kv  i;<^»^i*nJ  {»  f^..^k  «,;»v  41,^  «« 

the  I.le  of  Man  "  and  "  The  Carboniferous  Limestone,  ^"^  ^7^  ^^""^ i'L      PIk^u'"  touch  witli  the  na- 

Triassic  Sandstone,  and  Salt-bearing  Maris  of  the  ^10"*^  i"f?  and  the  path  by  which  it  may  at  t  he 

North  of  the  Isle  of  Man,"  by  W.  Boyd  Dawkins.  present  time  best  do  this  is  that  offered  by 


e  number  of  papers  before 
divided  itself  into  a  subeection 


poet  of  the  Committee  on  the  Hi^h-level  Shell-bear-  The  papers  were  as  follow  : 
mff  Deposits  of  Clara,  the  Elbolton  Cave,  and  the 

Cdf  Hole  Cave  " ;  and  the  "  Report  of  the  Committee  "  The  Didermic  Blastocyst  of  the  Mammalia,"  by 

on  Earth  Tremors."  A.  A.  W.  Hubrecht;  "Ancestry  of  the  ChordaU/'  by 

Walter  Garotani;;  "The  Rudimentarv  Scales  of  the 

D.  5io%y.— This  section  was  presided  over  Sp«)nbill  Sturgeon  (Pol vodan),"  bv  W,  E.  ColUn^i- ; 

by  Prof.  Isaac  B.  Balfour,  Professor  of  Botany  l.'^i^fur!r?^?^P^^^  SS^^*"??"'  K*^^^  t""  J^u'V^  ^" 

;.:    *^u^   TT.,;,.«.«,;f»  <^f  ■i.vi;V>k„^«k      11;=  «aa^J^  sues,"  by  r.  Johnson;  "The  Development  of  the  Cv— 

m  the   University  of  Edinburgh.     IIis  address  ^ocaip  (n  PolysiphoAia  Nigrescena,^'  by  H.  PhiUii..; 

was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  systematic  "  On  the  Relations  of  Protoplasm,"  and  "  On  the  <  fri- 

and  scientiflc  forestry  in  Great  Britain.    In  open-  ^in  and  Morphological  Signification  of  the  Noto- 

ing  his  address  he  referred  to  the  Oxford  School  chord,"  by  E.  Van  Beneden ;  "  On  the  Periodic  Varia- 

of  Biologists  and  the  loss  that  it  had  recently  tion  in  the  Number  of  Chromosomes,"  by  E,  Sira>- 

suffered  in  thedeathof  Prof.  George  J.  Romanes,  burger;  "On  Chlorophyll  in  Animals,"  by  Ray  Lan- 

Concerning  forestry,  which  was  the  chief  sub-  l'^!,^IiL^S:^i^^'?*?^?.^^^ 

•     ».     *  u'       1  1-        k        \A   i.^^*.  '         1-   •  •         4  compared  with  that  of  Fm  Whales,"  by  John  St  ruth- 

ject  of  his  address,  he  said,  "It  is  a  division  of  «,«.  ^On  th«  «n^ni«.  «t'  A,«r.»,;^v.;a wt^  iSt^VtJ,: 


source  of  timber  and  fuel,  and,  secondly,  on  ac-  J^®  ^.^^'"^utmn  of  Marine  Animals,"  by  Otto  Mare; 

count  of  their  hygienic  and  climatic  influences.  l^lYlT/J ''"t"."^'^*"!;^  ""^^r***  fl^l?r^?/u^^i>-"?: 

These  aspects  wfro  discussed,  and  Dr.  Nisbet  ^l^^^^J^l^^^lfJ:^^^^^^^^ 

was  quoted    as    authority   for    the    statement,  by  L.  Kintr;  "On  the  Sensitiveness  of  the  Root  Tin.'' 

"  Where  the 

desirable  to 

nomic  importance 

shown  by  a  statement 

forest  produce,  much 

duced  at  home.    The 

of  forests  on  Continental  _      _    _  _     _ 

preserving  the  timber  supply,"  but  in  England  by  i^A.  DixeyV'*  A  Plea7or""a  Sustom^^ 
this  element  has  been  largely  ignored.  While  it  ment  re^artiing  the  TranMiiitwion  of  Acquired  Chamc- 
is  true  that,  owing  to  the  condition  of  land  ten-  ^^B'"  ^>y  Henry  F.  Ohbom,  of  New  York  city  ;  "  ( )n 
ure,  tenants  were  not  disposed  to  raise  timber  i^nM^^*/J^.  ?^  ^^'?  Archieoptoryx,"  by  W.  p.  Pycrott: 
which  would  not  result  in  any  advantage  to  "  V^^  ,V"^V°.  ""^  Z^^/'^iT"*'^  K^fPS^l''  ^1?''  Pterido- 
themselves,  still  recent  legislation  had  te\ded  &J^^t;'i'i^i:i^^ 
to  improve  this  condition  of  things.  Lack  of  and  a  Theorv  of  the  Stropilus  in  the  Archeironiata^ " 
knowledge  as  well  as  the  great  length  of  time  by  F.  0.  Bower.  The  following  reports  wei«  also 
necessary  for  returns  operated  against  raising  presented,  viz. :  "On  the  Naples  Zoological  Station  "; 
timber.  Ordinary  crops  vield  returns  in  a  year,  ^^  the  Plymouth  Biological  Laboratory";  "On 
but  cultivating  woodlands  would  vield  returns  the  Zoology  of  the  Sandwich  Islands";  "On  the 
only  to  posterity.  The  state  should  set  an  ex-  f<>''^lW  and  Botany  of  the  \Ve8t  Indies" ;  "The  In- 
ample.  It  ough^  to  treat  its  own  forest  areas  in  ^^.^r::^  t'.^r::'^L^:^S'i%^^^^^ 
a  reasonable  and  scientific  manner,  instead  of  "On  the  LeL'islutive  Protection  of  Wild  bW  Ecffs"' 
leaving  them  as  objects  of  scientific  scorn.     The  'M)n  Kxpcriimnting  with  a  Deep-sea  Tow  Net  for 
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opeDiog  and  cIoBinff  Under  Water  " ;  **  On  the  Marine  and  Albania,"  by  W.  H.  Cozens-Hardy  ;  **  A  Bathy- 

ZoOloey  of  the  IriMh  Sea  "  ;  and  '^  On  Collecting  Facte  metrical  Survey  of  the  EngliBh  Lakes."  by  Hugh  K. 

and  Ooeervationtt  on  Telegony."  Mill :    "  Metliods    of    8urve^ing    ana    conbtructinff 

•n      j^             ,         «,,.           ..                          .J  J  Bath vmetrical  Maps  of  the  French  Lakes,"  by  M.  E. 

E.     Geography.— This  section   was    presided  Ddotecque;  "The  Currents  of  the  Ffirog  Shetland 

orer  by  Captain  w.  J.  L.  Wharton,  of  the  royal  channel  and  the  North  Sea,"  by  H.  N.  Dickson; 

oary  and  nydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  who  "  Geographical   Photography,"  by  John    Thomson ; 

devoted  his  address  to  a  review  of  the  present  "  A  New  Light  on  the  Discovery  of  America,"  by  H. 

state  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  sea.     At  Yule  Oldham  ;  «  Explorations  in  the  Sierra  Madre 

the  outset  he  mentioned  that  Mr.  John  Murrav,  ?^,  ^*^^^A  ^^  ^^^^^J?.'  «^^^^  •  '4A,y«»t  ^  J"^ 

-«^*^»<.  i.K^^'^.'.c  »^,»..vi,*.«;^*.  v,o.oi.^«,«  ♦!»<.♦  fu«  »8h  New  Guinea,"  by  Miss  Frances  Baildon;  "Bhu- 

after  a  labonous  computation  has  shown  that  the  ^„  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  Himalaya,"  by  H.  H.  fiodwin- 

cubical  extent  of  the  ocean  is  fourteen  times  that  Austen  ;  "  On  a  Climatology  of  Tropical  Africa,"  by 

of  the  dry  land.     In  considering  the  subject  of  e.  G.  Ravenstein :  "  On  the  Expansion  of  the  Royal 

(K-ean  currents,  he  pointed  out  that  it  was  doubt-  Geographical  Society's  Rules  for  the  Spelling  of  For- 

ful  whether  we  shall  ever  much  advance  in  our  eifrn  Names,"  by  G.'G.  Chisholm:  "A  Journey  in  the 

knowledge  of  this  subject  except  in  small  details.  ^^YfJ^.  Desert,*  by  Weld  Blundcll ;  "  Researches  by 

It  may  now  be  safely  held  that  the  prime  motor  S^-?^'"'''^  ""^  Monaco  in  the  North  Atlantic  and 

^r  f  k/  <^n.#..,^  ».i«^.«4-c  ;«  4.u«  «r;«^     «.v4.  Vv«  «««  Mediterranean  during  the  Summer  of  1894,"  by  J.  T. 

of  the  surface  currents  is  the  wind-not  by  any  Buchanan;  -On  thi  Jackson- Harmsworth  ifxpcdi- 

naeans  the  wind  that  may  blow,  and  even  per-  tion,"  by  A.  Montefiore :"  Geographical  and  Bathy- 

sistently  blow,  over  the  portion  of  water  that  is  metical  Distribution  of  Marine  Oivanisms,"  by  John 

moving  more  or  less  rapidly  in  any  direction,  but  Murray ;  "  The  Geography  of  the    Hadramaut  in 

the  great  winds  which  blow  usually  from  the  South  Arabia,"  by  Theodore  Bent ;  and  "  Geography 

same  general  quarter  over  vast  areas.     These  of  Lower  Nubia,"  by  Scmers  Clarke.    A  "  Report  of 

combined  with  deflection  from  the  land  settle  the  Committee  on  Antarctic  Exploration"  was  pre- 

the  main  surface  circulation.    The  velocity  of  the  ®«^^^  ^^  ^"^^  ^'  ^'"• 

Gulf  Stream  and  the  long  and  patient  investiga-  F.  Economic  Science  and  Statistics, — The 
tion  by  oflficers  of  the  United  states  Coast  and  presiding  officer  of  this  section  was  Prof.  C.  F. 
Geodotic  Survey  was  mentioned.  Observations  Bastable,  of  Dublin,  whose  address  consisted  of 
of  other  currents  were  described  and  deductions  a  review  of  the  progress  in  economic  science 
made  from  the  results  obtained.  Concerning  the  since  I860,  when  the  British  Association  met  last 
depth  of  the  ocean,  he  said  the  deepest  soundings  in  Oxford.  He  said :  What  is  usually  known  as 
known  were  obtained  110  miles  outside  the  Ku-  orthodox  political  economy  had  taken  its  final 
rile  Islands,  where  there  are  4,655  fathoms,  or  shape  and  reached  its  highest  point  of  practical 
2T.9;M)  f^t,  of  water.  The  mean  depth  of  the  influence  just  at  the  time  when  Nassau  W. 
northern  Pacific  Ocean  is  over  2,500  fathoms.  Senior,  one  of  its  most  typical  expositors,  was 
and  that  of  the  southern  Pacific  Ocean  2,400  chosen  to  preside  over  Section  F  at  its  first  meet- 
fathoms.  The  Indian  Ocean  has  a  mean  depth  ing  here.  Three  causes  have  operated  in  bring- 
of  a  little  over  2,000  fathoms,  while  the  Atlantic  ing  about  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  sci- 
has  a  mean  depth  of  2.200  fathoms.  The  tern-  ence,  viz. :  (1)  The  influence  of  foreign,  and 
ptrature  of  the  ocean  is  an  interesting  point,  chiefly  German,  workers  in  the  same  field ;  (2) 
That  of  the  surface  is  most  important  to  us,  as  it  the  profound  though  peaceful  political  revolu- 
is  largely  on  it  that  the  climates  of  different  tion  oy  which  power  has  been  transferred  to  the 
parts  of  the  world  depend.  Great  differences  of  working  classes ;  and  (3)  the  growth  of  the  doc- 
Furfacc  tern  pi^ratu re  prevail  in  localities  in  which  trine  of  evolution,  which  has  been  more  potent  in 
i-lorms  are  generated.  Wind  driving  off  a  shore  its  effects  on  the  social  than  even  on  the  biological 
drift.s  the  surface  water  before  it.  This  explains  sciences.  Still,  the  amended  economic  doctrine, 
why  on  all  western  coasts  of  the  great  continents  as  it  appears  to-day,  seems  to  require  further  ex- 
off  which  the  trade  winds  blow  we  find  an  almost  pansion  and  readjustment.  Questions  of  value, 
absolute  dearth  of  coral.  Of  the  waves  that  con-  money,  credit,  and  foreign  trade  are  more  af- 
tinually  disturb  the  face  of  the  sea,  the  greatest  fectea  by  social  conditions  than  the  theoretic 
and  most  regular  is  the  tidal  wave.  The  re-  economist  will  formally  admit.  Only  through 
searches  of  Lord  Kelvin  and  Prof.  Darwin  on  study  of  these  influences  can  the  materials 
this  subject  were  referred  to,  and  they  afford  an  needed  for  the  correct  theoretical  solution  be  ob- 
ex plaiiat  ion  of  the  great  and  sudden  waves  that  tained  and  due  weight  given  to  the  several  ele- 
have  caused  devastation  and  great  loss  of  life  on  ments  involved.  Attention  has  often  been  called 
the  shores  of  western  South  America.  Observa-  to  the  neglect  of  the  problems  connected  with 
tions  on  the  mean  level  of  the  sea  show  that  it  transportation  by  English  writers.  We  possess 
constantly  varies — in  some  places  more  than  no  recent  works  on  the  great  subjects  of  coloni- 
others.  ^his  is  frequently  accounted  for  by  the  zation  and  commercial  crises  that  can  bear  com- 
aetion  of  the  wind,  but  in  some  instances  can  not  parison  with  the  French  and  German  studies, 
as  yet  be  explained.  The  value  and  necessity  of  in  reference  to  the  study  of  economics  abroad, 
accurate  coast  charts  was  mentioned,  and  the  he  said:  "  In  the  United  States,  where  economics 
statement  made  **  that  the  main  efforts  of  the  has  taken  so  prominent  a  position,  courses  in 
hydrographer  were  directed  to  the  improvement  social  science  are  being  established,  and  one  uni- 
of  charts  for  safe  navigation,  and  the  time  that  versity  has  gone  so  far  as  to  create  a  chair  of 
can  be  snared  to  the  elucidation  of  purely  scien-  general  sociology,  in  addition  to  the  special  ones 
tific  proolem^  is  limited."  assigned  to  different  branches  of  economics  and 

Among  the  papers  read  before  this  popular  politics.    France  has  long  been  known  as  the 

section  were :          •  home  of  economic  orthodoxy."    Also  similar  in- 

« Current  Polar  Exploration,"  by  H.  W.Feilden;  fiications  are  to  be  found  in  the  movement  of 

"* Rti^arcbea  in   Asia  Minor,"  bv   D.  G.  Hogarth;  thought  among  economists  in  other  European 

**Ka««ian  Armenia,"  by  A.  Markoff;  "Montenegro)  nations.     It  is  highly  desirable  t hut  certain  pro- 
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fessions — law,  lournalisin,  and  public  adminis-  ried  oat.    In  the  case  of  a  problem  in  pure 

tration — should  have  economics  as  part  of  their  mathematics  or  physics,  where  only  one  right 

training  for  their  exercisa     To  accoranlish  this  solution  can  exist,  that  solution  is  arnved  at  by  a 

object,  Its  combination  with  jurispruaence,  po-  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  in  question ; 

litical  and  administrative  science  in  a  common  there  is  little  room  for  the  critical  faculty — the 

group  seems  by  far  the  best  way.    The  case  be-  result  is  either  right  or  wrong.    In  engineering, 

comes  stronger  when  we  come  to  consider  fun-  decisions  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  a  process  of 

damentai  and  far-reaching  problems.    The  so-  criticism  applied  to  the  problems,  to  tneir  sUkle- 

cialistic  movement  that  is  passing  over  Western  ment,  to  their  condition,  to  all  their  many  jKjssi- 

civilizatlon  is  a  struggle  between  two  distinct  ble  solutions:    hence  the  development  of   the 

types  of  social  organization,  one  resting  on  the  necessary  critical  faculty  should  be  one  of  the 

exaltation  of  the  relatively  modern  institution  chief  aims  of  every  teacher.    A  scientific  train- 

of  the  state,  the  other  deriving  its  principal  ing  can  not  make  a  man  an  engineer,  but  such  a 

force  from  the  oldest  and  most  enduring  element  training  may  make  him  a  critic.    Probably  the 

of  human  society — the  family.    This  aspect  of  best  special  education  in  proportion  which   a 

the  conflict  will  more  and  more  come  into  promi-  man  can  have  is  a  course  of  quantitative  experi- 

nence  as  the  conflict  proceeds.  mental  work.    This  kind  of  work  in  an  enginocr- 

The  following  list  includes  the  more  impor-  ing  laboratory  can  educate  the  critical  sense  of 

tant  papers  presented  at  the  meetings  of  this  sec-  proportion  very  admirably  in  a  number  of  ways, 

tion :  But  the  work  of  an  engineering  laboratory  is  in 


predating  the  Standard  of  Value,"  bv  Edwani  At-  ^^^ks  diflferent,  and  the  whole  critique  has  to  be 

kinaon,  of  Boston,  Moss. ;  *»  Woman's*  Work  in  Bir-  started  afresh.     In  closing,  he  referred   to  the 

mingham,"  by  Miss   Kenward:  *•  Stock  Exchange  relation  between  mathematics  and  engineering. 

Taxation,"  by  J.  Mandcllo :  "  btatisticR  of  General  Mathematics  is  simply  a  tool,  a  means  to  an  end, 

and  Old-age  Pauperism  in  England  and  Wales,"  by  not  an  end  in  itself ;  hence  mathematicians  should 

^\«-J''^**L"^*'®  ^^?.°if^^**iJ°''  ""^  ?''??  "^?  ^5?/"  exercise  more  consideration  to  students  of  engi- 

est,"  by  C.  S.  Devaa ;  **  The  Economic  Kesult8oftho  „««-:„„  ^^a  r»/^f  i^^xb-  »rx^n  ♦»,««»  «»  ,^^^^^  *^ 

Blick  ^Death  in  Italy,"  by  Max  Kovalcnsky ;  "  In-  "eerm^,  and  not  look  upon  .them  as  persons  to 

equality  of  Local  Kat^ :  Its  Extent,  Causes,  and  Con-  ^^^T^  ^^  '?  »  privilege  sufficient  that  he  should 

sequences,"  by  Edwin  Camian;  "Fifty  Yean*'  Ac-  be  allowed  to  pick  up  such  crumbs  as  he  can  di- 

oounts  of  the  Bank  of  England,"  by  A.  W.  Flux ;  gest  from  a  table  prepared  for  his  betters. 

"The  Alleged   Economic  Iferesies   of  the  London  The  more  important  papers  read  before  thii» 

County  Council,"  by  Sidney  Webb;  "The  Kclation  section  were: 

between    Wages    and   the    Numbers   employed    in        u«««,„  v^^x^i^^^^ ,    ^r  o*  t 

the  Coal-raining  Industry  "  by  R.  11.  Hooker ;  "  The  p  "JLT«   5^^^-  i  kS''^-  ""i  Steam  Locomotion    on 

Popular   Attitude    towaM   Scononiic."    by  L.  R.  ?S?™*l"i!^?iCfX^'''  w^®"c^    f  ,?;*'Vf^^^' 

Phillips ;  and  "  The  Relation  between  \Vage8,  Hours,  ^^^'^It     i  i^^  ^  for  Town  Water  Supply,"  by  Henry 

and  iWiuction  of  Labor,"  by  J.  A.  Hofeoi.    The  ^'"'^y-    Subsequent  to  the  joint  mcetmg  with  Section 

following  reports  from  coramfttees  on  "Methods  of  h^H'^^''^^:,  ^^^,  following  papers  were  read: 

Economic  Tuning  in  this  and  other  Countries  "  and  J\'',KT'?%^^^f  ^^T  ^^^^^^^^^S^yn*"^  ^'^'^  ""P^ 

on  "  The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Elementary  Schools  "  5?^/  J  «1^q^  -^T^"*"  a'^^^  '     ^"J'V'-^  Construction 

xvoro  flUn  nrftannfArl  ^7  Means  of  Shield  and  Compre88cd  Air,  with  Special 

were  also  presentea.  References  to  the  Tunnel  under  the  Thames  at  Blaok- 

G.  Mechanical  Science. — This  section  was  pre-  wall,"  by  M.  FiUmaurice ;  "  On  Methods  that  have 

sided  over  bv  Prof.  A.  B.  W.  Kennedy,  who  is  ^"  ?5*,^Pte^  for  measuring  Pressure  in  the  Bores  of 

Emeritus  Pr6fessor  of  Engineering  in  the  Qni-  P"";;;^'^  ^'l  Andrew  Moble;  "  The  mo«t  Eoonom- 

wr^^i*^^,  r'«ii«.»«    T^r,^^«       i-f;«  o.Y^.«,o«  .„„«  ^«  ical  Temperature  for  Steam-engine  Cvlinders,"  bv  B. 

versity  L-oIlege,  Lionrton.      His  auaress  was  on  Donkin-   "Sienalintr   thromrh   SDa(»"   bv    W^'  H 

*»  The  Critical  Side  of  Mechanical  Training."    An  Preece ;  "  Soine  Advantages  of  Alternate  CurreAts,'' 

engineer  IS  a  man  who  is  continually  being  called  by  Silvanus  P.  Thompaon;  "Continuous  Current 

upon  to  make  up  his  mind.    It  may  be  only  as  Iligtribution  of  Electricity  at  High  Voltage,  being  a 

to  the  size  of  a  bolt ;  it  may  be  as  to  the  type  of  Description  of  the  Lighting  of  the  City  of  Oxford," 

a  Forth  bridge;  it  may  be'  as  to  the  method  of  bv  Thomas  Parker;  "A  Special  Chronograph,"  by 

lighting  a  city;  or  only  as  to  the  details  of  a  K*  i^^^i^i"  u  ^u'^f"'"^"'^'"^  ^*^*^'"S'"*^ 

fire  grate     Bit  whate/er  it  is,  once  it  is  settled  ^^"td^tukll^^^^^^^ 

it  IS  decided  irrevocably— it  is  translated  into  „fnes,"  bv  J.  Swinburne;  '^Engineering  Lab<>rator\^ 

steel  and  iron  and  copper,  and  can  not  be  re-  Inatrumebts  and  their  Calibration,"  by  D.  S.  Capper ; 

voked  by  an  act  passed  in  another  session.     The  "Lighthouse  Apparatus  and  Lighthouse  Adminu»tra- 

time  given  him  in  which  to  decide  may  be  a  dav,  tion  in  1894,"  by  J.  Kenward ;  and  "  On  Spring  Spoken 

or  a  month,  or  a  vear,  but  in  anv  and  every  case  *'or  Bicycles,"  by  J.  D.  Everett    Also  a  "  Report  of 

it  is  about  one-tenth  part  of  the  time  which  he  ^"Ji"V^^®  P^  Dryness  of  &teara"  was  presented  by 

would  like  to  have.    The  solution  of  such  prob-  ^-  ^'  ^"w^«- 

lems  is  seldom  unique.  Prom  this  point  of  view,  U.,  Anthropology. — The  presiding  officer  of 
the  whole  use  of  college  training,  of  workshop  this  section  was  Sir  William  H.  Flower,  who  de- 
practice,  of  practical  experience,  is  to  provide  the  voted  his  address  to  giving  some  account  of  the 
engineer  with  the  means  of  critically  examining  history  and  present  position  of  the  study  of  an- 
each  question  as  it  comes  up,  of  reviewing  the  thropology  in  Great 'Britain,  and  especially  to 
methods  of  dealing  with  it.  of  coming  finally  to  indicate  what  the  association  had  done  in'  the 
some  defensible  decision  which  may  then  be  car-  past  and  is  still  doing  to  promote  it.     He  said : 
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**  It  is  only  ten  years  since  the  section  acquired  a  '^On  Three  Neolithic  Settlements  in  Kent,**  by 
definite  and  assured  place  in  the  organization  of  Mm.  II.  Stopca;  "On  the  Native  Tribes  of  Africa 
the  awociation.  The  history  of  the  gradual  rec-  ^*^«f?  Zambezi  and  Upranda,"  by^Lionel  Docle; 
ognition  of  anthn>pology  as'a  distinct  subject  by  ^.^^  it a{;l^ak?r'r^^^^  J^d  KK  thi 
this  association  is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  Housekeeping  of  the  Indoneaes,"  by  J.  D.  C. 
Its  gradual  growth.  One  of  the  great  difficul-  Schmelt2;"0nthe  Ancient  Religion  of  Fiji,"  by  Basil 
ties  with  regard  to  making  anthroixilogy  a  special  H.  Thomson ;  ""  On  Ceremonies  observed  by  the  Kan- 
subject  of  study  is  the  multifarious  nature  of  dyans  in  Paddy  Cultivation,"  by  B.  P.  Kehlpannala ; 
the  knowledge  comprehended  under  the  title.  **  Natives  oftheHadramaut  in  South  Arabiaj^byThe- 
One  of  the  most  potent  means  of  registering  ?^^T^^^J'\:  "distribution  ofthePict*  in  Britain,  as 
facts  and  making  them  available  for  future  indicated  by  Place  Names,"  by  J.  Gray :"  Bram  of 
«.iiu  uy>  lii^  tru^iu  c  awa^Av  *v/*  xui;ut«  a  Young  Fucgian,"  by  L.  ManouvHcr  1  "  Classiflcation 
^tndy  and  reference  is  to  be  found  in  actual  col-  System^^of  felatJonsliip,"  by  Lorimir  Fison  ;  «  On 
lections  of  tangible  objects.  These  branches  are  tlie  Tobas  of  South  America,"  by  G.  Graham  Kerr; 
two :  1,  collections  illustrating  the  physical  struc-  **  On  the  Native  Buildings  at  Chicnen  Itsa,  Yucatan,** 
tare  of  man  and  its  variations  in  the  different  by  Alfred  P.  Maudsley ;  Notes  on  Some  of  the  Na- 
races ;  2,  collections  showing  his  characteristic  tives  of  British  New  Guinea,"  by  H.  Bellyse  Bail- 
customs  and  methods  of  living,  his  arts,  arms,  ^S^l  a?^  "  ^"  the  Philosophy  of  Holes,"  by  Miss  A. 
and  costumes  as  developed  under  different  cir-  ^^j^l^^  m  folbw -"^  On '^hrTnthroS>TJ^^^^^ 
cumstances,  ajid  also  modified  by  different  racial  Laborotorv  " ;  "  On  the  'Ethnographical  l^rvfy  " ; 
conditions.  The  anthropological  museums  are  "Anthropometry  in  Schools";  **0n  the  Lake  Vil- 
all  of  recent  growth,  and  they  are  making  prog-  lage  at  Gnstonbury  ;  and  «  On  the  Northwestern 
ress  everywhere.     More  modem  even  than  mu-  Tribes  of  Canada." 

seums  has  been  the  introduction  of   any   sys-  j.  Physiology.^This  section,  in  common  with 
tematic  taiching  of  anthropology,  and  still  no  medicine,  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  in  the 
profesorship  of  this  branch  exists  in  the  British  association,  but  from  1847  till  the  present  time 
Isles."    The  condition  of  the  teaching  at  various  it  had  lapsed.    It  was  presided  over liv  Prof.  Ed- 
institutions  was  described  m  detail,  and  the  plea  ward  A.  Schaefer,  who  discussed  certain  phases 
made  for  increased  instruction.     The  develop-  of  the  science  in  his  address.    At  the  outset  he 
™®^L°'  ftnthropometnr,  as  the  study  of  the  gpoko  of  it  historically,  contrasting  its  condition 
modifications  of  the   human    body  dependent  inEnglandwith  various  countries  in  Continental 
upon  sex  and  age,  upon  race,  and  upon  mdivid-  Europe.    Concerning  the  revival  of  physiology, 
ual  variability  is  called,  was  next  taken  up.    Its  he  ascribed  it  as  due  in  each  country  to  the  m- 
apphcation  as  an  aid  m  administering  justice  by  fluence  of  one  teacher.  In  England  that  teacher 
methods  perfected  by  Bertillon  in  Prance  is  a  ^as  William  Sharpey.    Michael  Foster  was  his 
rtnkmg  illustration  of  the  practical  utility  of  pupii.    The  physiological  investigations  of  Bur- 
anthropometry.    The  identification  of  prisoners  Son  Sanderson  were  assisted  and  encouraged  by 
was  discussed,  and  mention  made  of  the  finger-  him.    From  Sharpey,  therefore,  we  may  trace 
mark  system.    The  Tichbome  case  hun^  upon  the  rise  of  the  great  school  of  physiology  in 
an  issue  that  might  have  been  settled  m  two  Cambridge,  and  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  mag- 
minutes  if  Roger  Tichbome,  before  starting  on  niflcent  laboratory  which  has  been  erected  here 
his  voyage,  had  but  taken  the  trouble  to  imprint  to  observe  a  monument  of  the  influence  of  the 
histhumbuponapieceof  blackened  paper.    An  ^Ame  teacher.     Passing  to  the  anti vivisection 
anthropometnc  laboratory  has  been  carried  on  movement,  he  spoke  of  it  as  having  to  a  cerUin 
since  1888  in  the  South  Kensington   Museum,  extent  hampered  the  full  development  of   the 
and  an  important  work  now  in  hand  is  the  or-  science.    In  lieu  of  accompli?hing  its  purpose, 
ganization  of  a  complete  ethnographical  survey  ^s  eflfects  had  been  almost  the  opposite,  and  its 
of  the  Lnited  Kingdom  based  upon  scientific  attacks  led  (1)  to  the  esUblishmentof  thePhysi- 
princtples.    The  application  of  the  nose  as  a  ra-  ological  Society ;  (2)  to  the  passing  of  the  so- 
cial  test  was  referred  to.  and  the  work  among  called  Cruelty  to  Animals  act ;  (3)  the  establish- 
certain  tribes  in  India  along  this  line  was  alluded  ment  of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
to.     Other  researches  m  anthropology  were  de-  Medicine  by  Research;  and  (4)  the  re-establish- 
scribed,  especially  that  now  in  progress  in  the  ^ent  of  the  section  of  physiology  in  the  British 
United  States.  Association.     Certain  obscure  subjects  in  the 
The  following  papers  were  presented  before  range  of  physiology  which  are  creating  a  great 
the  section :  interest  at  the  present  moment  were  then  dis- 
•»  Distribution  of  Mythical  Beliefs  as  Evidence  in  cussed.     Protoplasm  and  nucleus  form  the  liv- 
the  liistorj-  of  Culture,"  by  E.  B.  Tylor:  "  On  the  ing  substance  of  the  cell.    Recently  it  has  been 
Plateau  Flint  Implements  of  North  Kent,"  by  RujMjrt  observed  that  in  certain  specialized  animal  cells 
Jone«i,  which  was  read  and  discussed  in  a  joint  session  the  protoplasm  showed  a  tendency  to  radiate 
with  the  section  on  geology ;  "Coraplexional  Differ-  ^^om  or  converge  to  a  particular  pbint,  and  on 
enccs  between  Natives  of  Ireland  with   Indigenous  ^„,4l«,.  :„„«o4;rlofir*«  ;«-  woo  f<^iinA  *Ut>*  t,*  *y.ia 
and  Exotic  Surnames  respectivclv,"bv  JohnBeddoc;  further  investigation  it  was  found  that  at  this 
-A  New  System  of  Hicr62>'phic8  ana  a  Pre-Phceni-  Po»nt  there  was  a  minute  particle.      This  has 
tian  Script  from  Crete  and  the  Peloponncse,"  by  Ar-  been  shown  to  be  an  organ  of  the  cell  having  a 
thur  J.  Evans  ;** Pygmies  in  Europe,"  by  J.  KoU-  definite  existence  of  its  own:     It  is,  notwith- 
niann ;  **  The  Troglodytes  of  the  Bruniquel,  a  Grotto  standing  it«  minute  size,  concerned  in  directing 
of  Iron  Works  on  the  Borders  of  A  veyron  "  and  "  The  the  general  growth  of  the  individual,  and  ulti- 
End  ofthc  Stone  Age  on  the  Borders  of  the  Mediter-  j„ately  the   propagation  of  the  species.     The 
^"of^lSfhCt^Jeteefri^^^^^^^^  d-tless  gl  Jls  ^^me  in  for  conXation,  and 
d'AIviella;  "Ancient Bone  Skates,"  bv  Robert  Mun-  more  especially  the  thyroid  gland,  a  small,  red- 
roc;  "The  Explorations  of  British  tlamns   and    a  dish  organ,  weighing  about  2  ounces,  found  at 
Long  Barrow  near  Rushmore,"  by  Gen.  Pitt- Rivers ;  the  front  of  the  throat,  which,  when  diseased, 
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produces  fatal  results.  When  removed,  the  interest  in  the  welfare  of  science  by  conferring 
cause  of  the  trouble  disappears ;  but  if  even  a  mi-  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  honoris  causa  on  the  fol- 
nute  part  of  the  thyroid  gland  be  left  while  the  lowing  foreign  investigators  present  at  the  meet- 
greater  part  is  removed  a  cure  is  not  effected,  ing :  Edonard  van  l^neden,  Li^ge,  Belgium ; 
showing  the  enormous  influence  exercised  by  a  LudwigBoItzmann,  Munich, Germany;  E.  Chau- 
'*next-to-nothing"  process  upon  the  general  or-  veau  and  Max  Comu,  Paris,  France;  Theodore 
ganii^m.  There  is  no  organ  of  the  body,  however  W.  Engelmann,  Utrecht,  Netherlands ;  Wilhelm 
small,  however  seemin^y  unimportant,  that  we  FOrster,  Berlin,  Germany :  Charles  Friedel,  Par ij^, 
can  presume  to  neglect;  for  it  maj  be,  as  with  France;  L.  Hermann, '  KOnigsberg,  Germany; 
the  suprarenal  capsules,  the  thyroid  gland,  and  the  Samuel  P.  Langley,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Gotsa 
pancreas,  that  the  balance  of  assimilation  and  nu-  M  ittag-Leffler.  Stockholm,  Sweden;  George 
trition,  upon  the  proper  maintenance  of  which  the  QuincKe,  Heidelberg.  Germany;  and  Edward 
health  of  the  whole  organism  immediately  de-  Strasburger,  Bonn,  Germany.  Amongthe  Araer- 
pends,  hinges  upon  the  integrity  of  such  obscure  ican  scientists  in  attendance  were  Edward  Atkin- 
structures,  and  it  is  the  maintenance  of  this  son,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Prof.  George  F.  Barker,  Phil- 
balance  which  constitutes  health,  its  disturbance  adelphia.  Pa. ;  Dr.  John  S.  BilHngs.  Washington, 
disease.  In  this  section  the  following  papers  D.C.;  Prof.  Douglas  H.Campbell,  Palo  Alto, Cah; 
were  presented  :  Prof.  Samuel  P.  Langlev,  Washington,  I).  C\ ; 
"  On  the  Unecmal  Diffusion  of  Poisons  into  the  Or-  Prof.  Alfred  M.  Mayer,  Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  Edward 
ganft,"  by  Paul  iWcr ;  "  A  New  Theory  of  Hearing,"  P.  North,  New  York  city  ;  Prof.  Henry  F.  Os- 


to  Functional  Activity,"  by  Dr.  Mann;  "On  the  Attendance  and  Grants.— The  report  of  t he 

Cau»c8  and  Prevention  of  Suffocation  in  Mines,"  by  general  treasurer  presented  at  the  final  meeting 

J.  S,  Ilaldane;  **  Observations  on  the  Effects  of  Af-  showed  that  2,321   persons    had  attended    the 

ter  Damp,"  by  Dr.  Shaw  Little ;  and  "  Experiments  meetings,  and  the  receipts  were  £2,175,  in  conse- 

on  Memory,"  by  W.  G.  Smith.  aUence  of  which  £1,100  were  distributed  among 

PoDQlar  Featores.— On  the  evening  of  Aug.  the  sections  in  grants  for  research,  as  follow  : 

10  a  discourse**  On  the  Value  of  African  Explo-  Mathematics    and    physics,    £350;   chemistry, 

ration  in  its  Bearing  upon  Scientific  Research  "  £105 ;  geology,  £138 ;  biology,  £260 ;  geography, 

WAS  flplivprod  hv  Dr.  .T.  W.  frrPiynrv.   whilfl  nn   Ihft  4>ftS  •     mo/t>ianioa1     anianrtn       i'Kft  •     an1>imn/%1^r*-V' 


opinion  of  all  that  rarely, 

and  Socialism,"  by  Prof.  J.  Shield  Nicholson,  ever,  has  a  more  brilliant  meeting  of  the  associa- 

was  given  on  Aug.  13.    Other  entertainments  in-  tion  been  held." 

eluded  a  garden  party  at  Christ  Church,  given  Next  Meeting.— As  decided  last  year,  the 
by  the  Dean  and  Mrs.  Paget  on  the  afternoon  of  association  will  meet  in  1895  at  Ipswich,  on  Sept. 
Aug.  9,  and  one  given  on  the  afternoon  of  Aug.  11.  For  1896  the  claims  of  Liverpool  were  pre- 
10  by  the  warden  of  Merton  College.  Saturday,  sented,  which  place  was  then  chosen  for  the 
Aug.  12,  was  devoted  to  excursions.  These  in-  meeting  of  that  vear.  An  invitation  for  Toronto, 
eluded  a  visit  to  Blenheim,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  Canada,  in  1897,  was  received.  While  a  final  deci- 
of  Marlborough;  to  Nuneham,  Dorchester,  and  sion  was  deferred  until  next  year,  a  resolution  was 
Wallingford;  to  Nuneham  and  Abingdon;  a  adopted  expressing  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Gen- 
geological  expedition  to  Stonesfield  and  an  ex-  eral  Committee  that  the  invitation  be  renewed  in 
cursion  to  Silchester.  On  Sunday  the  Bishop  1895.  Sir  Douglas  Galton,  a  high  authority  on 
of  Oxford  preached  in  the  cathedral,  and  at  St.  sanitary  matters,  and  who  had  been  an  oflTieial 
Mary's  special  sermons  were  delivered  with  ref-  of  the  association  since  1871,  was  chosen  presi- 
erence  to  the  meeting.  On  the  evening  of  Aug.  dent.  The  appointments  of  vice-presidents,  local 
14  the  mayor's  soiree  was  held  in  the  New  secretary,  and  the  re-election  of  Vernon  Har- 
Schools.  The  exhibits  at  the  meeting  included  court  as  secretarv,  and  Arthur  W.  RQcker  as 
those  of  the  Marine  Biological  Association  ;  mor-  treasurer,  followe(J. 

phological  models ;  experiments  with  sodium ;  Anstralasian.— The  fifth  annual  meetini^  of 
optical  specimens ;  anthropological  specimens ;  the  Australasian  Association  was  held  in  Ade> 
a  low-resistance  standard ;  a  graphical  trans-  laide,  South  Australia,  during  the  week  beprin- 
forraer ;  the  telautograph ;  the  Brausviga  calcu-  ning  Sept.  25,  1892,  and  an  account  of  it  ap- 
lating  machine;  demonstrations  of  anthropo-  peared  in  last  vear's  "  Annual  Cvdopaedia."  No 
metric  measurement** ;  linkage  models  of  xylo-  meeting  was  h'eld  during  1893,  but  the  sixth  an- 
nite  and  focoiueter ;  a  thermo-dynamic  model  nual  meeting  will  be  held  in  Brisbane,  Qaeens> 
for  steam  ;  pyrometers ;  a  magnetarium  ;  Hittite  land,  during  Januarv,  1895. 
antiquities;  prehistoric  antiquities  from  Crete;  ASTRONOMY,  PROGRESS  OF,  IN  1S94. 
and  the  liljeration  from  hard  mud  balls  of  live  Though  during  the  past  year  astronomy  has 
protopteri  by  immersing  them  in  water,  although  made  considerable  advance,  yet  its  progre^  has 
they  had  been  incased  in  the  mud  for  several  not  been  characterized  by  any  discovery  of  para- 
months.  Many  of  the  colleges  dispensed  mag-  mount  importance.  No' new  member  has  been 
nificent  hospitality,  entertaining  the  officer?  and  added  to  the  solar  svstem,  nor  have  we  attaine<l 
foreign  visitors  with  a  lavishness  that  long  will  to  that  knowledge  of  the  sun  and  its  surround- 
be  remembered.    The  university  testified  to  its  ings  which  is  so  greatly  desired.    But  the  fol- 
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lowing  brief  risumS  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  The  largest  sun  spot  observed  thus  far  in  1894 

of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  various  appeared  on  the  eastern  limb  of  the  sun  Aug.  10, 

branches  into  which  astronomy  has  been  di-  passed  the  sun's  center  on  the  16th,  and  disap- 

vided.  peared  on  the  western  limb,  by  the  sun's  rota- 

Tbe  San. — Prof.  George  E.  Hale,  of  Kenwood  tion,  on  Aug.  23,  having  gone  through  many 
Ob<«ervatory,  Chicago,  and  a  few  other  students  changes  of  form.  Though  not  comparable  in 
of  solar  physics,  have  made  of  late  herculean  ef-  size  to  many  that  have  occasionally  been  viewed, 
forts  to  photograph  the  solar  corona  without  an  yet  its  magnitude  on  the  15th  was  enormous, 
eclipse.  Mr.  Hale  has  recently  returned  from  a  equaling  one  tenth  of  the  solar  disk,  or  86,000 
visit  to  the  principal  observatories  of  the  Old  miles  in  length  and  40,000  in  width,  covering  an 
World,  one  object  of  his  journey  being  to  test  area  of  over  8,000,000,000  soiiare  miles.  On 
his  apparatus  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Etna,  Sept.  5  this  group  reappearea,  by  rotation,  on 
in  Sicily.  9,652  feet  high,  after  having  vainly  the  sun's  eastern  limb,  though  greatly  dimin- 
tricd  to  secure  the  corona's  photograph  from  the  ished  in  size,  and  it  was  lost  to  view  on  the  15th. 
summit  of  Pike's  Peak,  in  (Jolorado,  an  altitude  Yenns  and  Mercury. — The  study  of  the  secu- 
of  14,147  feet.  He  was  not  successful  in  secur-  lar  variations  of  the  orbits  of  the  four  inner  plan- 
ing the  desired  photograph.  Work  on  this  line  ets,  as  derived  from  observation,  has  led  Prof, 
hiwl  previously  been  done  by  Dr.  Common,  of  Simon  Newcomb  to  the  conclusion  that  the  peri- 
England,  who  felt  for  a  time  that  he  had  secured  helion  of  Mercury  is  not  the  only  element  the  secu- 
the  desired  imprint,  but  critical  examination  of  lar  variation  of  which  can  not  be  satisfactorily  dc- 
the  plates  showed  the  coronal  appearances  to  be  termined  by  existing  theory.  The  motion  of  the 
due  to  some  terrestrial  effect.  node  of  Venus  can  not  be  explained  except  by  sup- 

During  the  progress  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  posing  errors  of  oliservation  which  do  not  seem 

1886  photographic  exposures  revealed  a  false  admissible,  while  the  motions  of  the  eccentricity 

corona,  part  of  which  was  in  front  of  the  moon,  and  node  of  Mercury  also  deviate  suspiciously 

showing  that  it  was  produced  by  some  unknown  from  the  results  of  any  probable  values  of  the 

terrestrial  phenomenon.  masses  of  the  disturbing  planets.  These  anomalies 

Oxygen  in  the  Snn. — This  question  has  been  can  not  be  simultaneously  explained  by  an  intra- 

much  discussed  by  astronomers,  and  the  pre-  mercurial  zone  of  planets,  by  the  action  of  mat- 

ponderating  evidence  seems  to  be  that  this  ele-  ter  reflecting  the  zodiacal  light,  nor  by  a  devia- 

meni  is  lacking.    There  are  three  different  spec-  tion  of  gravitation  from  the  usually  accepted 

tra  of  emission  believed  by  spectroscopists  to  law.    The  uncertainty  as  to  the  mass  of  Mercury 

belong  to  oxygen — viz.,  the  two-line  spectra,  the  makes  the  construction  of  a  working  hypothesis 

one>band  spectrum,  and  a  continuous  spectrum.  difl[lcult.     That  one  which  best  represents  ob- 

In  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  neither  the  line  nor  servations  is  that  of  a  ring  of  planetoids,  of 

the  bana  spectrum  has  been  found,  and  the  con-  small  eccentricity,  a  little  outside  of  the  orbit 

tinuous  spectrum  of  the  sun  has  at  least  not  been  of  Meroury,  and  a  little  more  inclined  to  the 

proved.    What  has  hitherto  been  believed  to  ecliptic. 

have  been  its  detection  has  been  shown  by  M.  Mars. — Prof.  Campbell,  of  Lick  Observatory, 

Janssen  to  beloncr  wholly  to  the  earth's  atmos-  has  compared  the  spectrum  of  Mars  with  that  of 

phere,  and  he  finds  that  the  evidence  of  its  ex-  the  moon,  when  the  two  objects  were  in  close 

istencc  disappears  when  the   sun  is  observed  proximity,  and  has  found  the  two  spectra  identi- 

froin  greatly  elevated  stations,  notably  from  his  cal — that  is  to  say,  it  is  in  both  cases  the  spec- 

improviiied  observatory  on  Mont  Blanc,  Switzer-  trum  of  the  sun  unmodified  by  passage  through 

land.    But  it  seems  surfiassingly  strange,  when  an  atmosphere.    As,  therefore,  tne  moon  is  with- 

we  consider  that  more  than  half  of  the  earth,  in-  out  an  atmosphei*e,  and  as  her  spectrum  is  identi- 

chiding  its  air,  land,  and  water,  is  composed  of  cal  with  that  of  the  sun,  ho  infers  that  if  Mars 

oxygen,  that  this  substance  should  be  entirely  has  an  atmosphere  it  is  too  rare  to  be  spectro- 

absent  from  the  parent  orb.  scopically  noticeable.    Though  his  conclusions 

San  Spots. — Many  of  the  sun  spots  of  1894  seem  unassailable,  yet  they  do  not  meet  with 
have  been  of  enormous  size,  indicating  the  con-  general  acceptance,  as  telescopic  examination 
tin  nance  of  maximum  sun-spotted ness.  Those  shows  an  atmosphere  of  considerable  density, 
visible  from  Feb.  16  to  Feb.  28  were  nearly  as  The  spectroscopic  studies  of  Mars  by  Hug- 
large  as  any  ever  recorded,  and  evoked  universal  i^ins,  Rutherfurd,  Vogel,  and  Secchi  all  show, 
interest.  On  the  21st  the  group  of  spots  was  m  addition  to  numerous  lines  of  the  solar  spec- 
easily  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  havmg  attained  to  trum,  that  bands  were  present  toward  the  red 
2,006,000  souare  miles  in  extent.  As  conflrma-  end  of  the  spectrum  which  did  not  belong  to 
tory  or  otnerwise  that  aurone  and  magnetic  the  spectrum  of  the  sun.  but  which  were  coinci- 
earth  currents  are  produced  by  these  solar  out-  dent  with  the  terrestrial-absorption  spectrum, 
bursts,  and  as  showing  what  part  of  the  sun's  Furthermore,  the  telescope  reveals  the  presence 
di^k  produces  spots  exeroising  the  greatest  in-  of  clouds  and  of  snow,  which  certainly  could  not 
flnence  on  the  earth,  it  may  l)e  said. that  the  exist  without  an  atmosphere. 
great  spot  just  considered  furnishes  no  positive  The  most  interesting  features  of  the  planet 
proof  tnat  the  effects  often  observed  aro  at  all  Mars  are  the  white  caps  that  afipear  alternately 
connected  with  sun  spots.  While  many  astron-  at  his  poles.  Generally  they  are  visible  with 
omers  hold  the  opinion  that  sun  spots  cause  small  telescopes,  and  exhibit  a  strong  contrast 
magnetic  disturbances  on  the  earth  and  in  its  with  the  reddish  tone  of  the  planet.  Strangely 
atmosphere,  and  produce  the  aurora  borealis,  enough,  at  this  writing,  Nov.  1,  neither  is  to  be 
others  strenuously  contend  that  all  the  above  seen  with  the  16-inch  refractor  of  Lowe  Ob- 
phenomena  are  as  frequently  observed  in  the  servatory.  Echo  Mountain,  Cnlifornia.  Theyfur- 
abseuce  of  sun  spots  as  when  they  are  present.  nish  valuable  evidence  regarding  the  physical 
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condition  of  the  planet,  and,  being  caused  by  39*5",  while  best  filar  micrometer  measures  give« 
snow,  corroborate  the  theory  of  an  atmosphere,  respectively,  17*7"  and  40'3".  A  series  of  93 
without  which  snow  could  not  be  produced,  measurements  made  with  the  30-inch  Pulkowa 
Early  in  the  season,  when  not  so  well  situated  for  refractor,  from  1889  to  1892  inclusive,  for  the 
observation  as  now,  the  snow  cap  at  his  south  pole  determination  of  the  orbits  of  Rhea  and  Titan, 
was  a  conspicuous  object,  but  as  that  has  melted  gives  17*471"  for  the  equatorial  diameter  of  Sat- 
under  the  summer  sun,  only  the  dark,  somber  urn,  and  39*2"  for  its  ring.  Similar  uncertain- 
planet  may  now  be  seen.  'When  his  winter  is  ties  obtain  with  the  other  planets, 
prolonged  one  will  appear  at  the  north  pole.  Yar tables. — The  director  of  Hanrard  College 
Jupiter. — Dr.  Edward  E.  Barnard,  of  Lick  Observatory,  Prof.  E.  C.  Pickering,  in  his  annual 
Observatory,  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  de-  report,  says  that  in  a  photograph  of  the  cluster 
termination  of  the  equatorial  and  polar  diame-  Omega  Uentauri,  Prof.  Bailey  counted  on  a 
ters  of  Jupiter,  as  observed  with  the  36-inch  region  the  size  of  the  sun  7,000  stars,  two  of 
refractor,  using  uniformly  a  magnifying  power  which  have  been  found  to  be  variables.  In  **  As^ 
of  520.  The  mean  results  of  ail  his  measures  tronomische  Nachrichten,"  Prof.  Pickering  an- 
are  as  follow :  Equatorial  diameter,  38*532'  db  nounces  that  Mrs.  Fleming  has  discovered  four 
0'024  =  90,190  miles;  polar  diameter,  36*1 12' ±  new  variables,  one,  a  star  in  Sculptor,  right  as- 
0-032  =  84,570  miles.  This,  which  he  thinks  is  cension  0»»  10-4^;  declination  32"  36'.  varying 
very  near  their  tnie  value,  differs  from  other  ob-  from  6*5  to  10th  magnitude  in  366  days.  Another 
servations  by  an  entire  second,  or  over  2,000  is  in  Scorpio,  right  ascension  16^  50'3";  declina- 
miles,  and  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tion  soutn,  30**  26',  varying  from  7*3  to  11*6  in 
determination  of  the  true  size  of  Jupiter  is  not  278  days.  The  third  is  in  Ophiuchus,  right  as- 
an  easy  problem.  cension  IT**  14*5™ ;  declination  north  1"  37',  vary- 
In  relation  «to  the  spots  that  often  suddenly  ing  in  348*4  days  from  8*5  to  12*5  in  magnitude, 
appear  on  Jupiter's  disk,  Prof.  G.  W.  Hough,  of  and  the  fourth  was  found  in  Aquiila,  right  as- 
the  Evanston  (III.)  Observatory,  says:  "They  cension  19^46*5™;  declination  north  4"  13,  vary- 
appear  in  a  medium,  having  a  depth  of  some  ing  from  9*5  to  12th  magnitude  in  about  a  year, 
thousands  of  miles,  and  also  have  a  freedom  of  Dr.  S.  0.  Chandler  discovered  on  Aug.  5  a  re- 
motion  in  this  medium.  This  points  to  the  markable  variable  star  of  short  period,  which  has 
conclusion  that  the  planet  is  gaseous,  which  is  received  the  name  Z.  Heroulis.  The  following 
borne  out  by  the  gradual  fading  of  the  light  of  synopsis  will  show  the  rapidity  of  its  fluctua- 
the  satellites  when  projected  on  the  disk  of  the  tions,  as  observed  in  Leyden :  On  Sept.  18,  1894 
planet."  — at  7^*  45™,  magnitude  4*87 ;  at  8^  7*,  magnitude 
Jupiter's  Fifth  Satellite.— Dr.  Barnard,  3*91 ;  at  S^  45»,  magnitude  3*58 :  at  9>'  41",  mag- 
the  discoverer,  by  a  prolonged  series  of  observa-  nitude  525;  at  10^  12™,  magnitude  6*38;  at  11' 
tions,  determined  the  values  of  its  eastern  elonga-  5™,  magnitude  7*92.  On  &pt.  20 — at  7^^  54", 
tions  during  1893-^94,  and  ilnds  the  mean  value  magnitude  8*09 ;  at  9^  34™,  magnitude,  8*26.  On 
to  be  47-785' ±0044*,  corresponding  to  a  distance  Sept.  22— at  7^  17™,  magnitude,  6;  at  8^  44™. 
from  Jupiter  of  111,910  miles,  or  about  67,000  magnitude  3*25;  at  10^,  magnitude  6*33.  On 
miles  from  the  surface.  He  finds,  however,  the  Sept.  24 — at  7**  24™,  magnitude  8*09 ;  at  6^  30", 
elongation  a  varying  Quantity.  No  observations  magnitude  t:*59.  This  star,  which  is  of  the  Al- 
oould  be  obtained  of  its  western  elongations,  gol  type,  is  Durchmusterung  -|-  15"  3311 ;  right 
The  sidereal  period  of  revolution,  from  a  mean  ascension  (1855)  17^  51™  Si* ;  declination  + 
of  all  the  observations,  he  deduces  as  ll'*  57™  15"  9*3'. 

22-618*  ±0-013,  in  an  eccentric  orbit.    M.  Tisse-  Temporary  Stars.— The  history  of  astronomy 

rand  finds  that  the  major  axis  of  the  orbit  must  includes  about  a  dozen  well-autnenticated  in- 

make  a  complete  revolution  in  the  astonishingly  stances  of  the  appearance  of  new  stars,  and  it  is  a 

short  period  of  five  montLo.    Tlie  motion  of  this  curious  fact  that  the  last  two,  the  one  in  Auriga 

satellite  about  its  primary  is  16*4  miles  a  second,  and  that  in   Norraae,  should  have  manifested 

making  it  the  most  rapidly  revolving  satellite  themselves  within  two  years  of  each  other,  and 

known— even  twelve  times  swifter  than  the  rate  that  the  earliest  record  of  their  existence  should 

of  Phobos,  the  inner  satellite  of  Mars.     Prom  in  both  cases  have  been  made  by  photography, 

several  considerations  he  has  been  led  to  believe  These  stars,  like  all  of  this  character,  appeared 

that  it  can  not  exceed  one  hundred  miles  in  di-  suddenly.    Stars  of  this  kind  were  former^-  sup- 

ameter,  and  may  be  less.    If  it  were  greatly  over  posed  to  be  very  rarely  seen,  but  this  number 

one  hundred  miles,  its  shadow  on  the  planet  shows  them  to  be  not  so  unfamiliar.    Examina- 

could  be  seen  with  the  86-inch  telescope.  tion  of  their  spectra  showed  that  each  prominent 

Diameter  of  Saturn. — The  exact  determina-  bright  line  in  the  Nova  Auriga  haa  a  corre- 

tion  of  a  planet's  diameter,  owing  to  obstacles  sponding  bright  line  in  Nova  Normae,  and  that 

of  an  optical  character,  is  a  difficult  problem,  every  hydrogen  bright    line  had  a  companion 

"  The  secondary  spectrum  of  the  refractor,"  says  dark  line  by  its  side  in  both  spectra,  the  dark 

Prof.  Wermann  Struve,  "causes  want  of  defini-  line  in  every  instance  being  toward  the  violet 

tion  of  the  boundaries  of  the  planet's  disk ;  this  end  of  the  spectrum.    The  Nova  NormiB  was 

effect  is  increased  by  diffraction  and  by  unsteadi-  discovered  on  Oct.  26,  1893,  by  Mrs.  Fleming,  of 

ness  of  the  air.    In  addition  to  these  and  other  Harvard  College   Observatory,  during   the  in- 

difSculties,  the  micrometer  employed  seems  to  spection  of  a  photograph  taken  on  July  10, 1893, 

influence  the  result."    A  series  of  results  from  at  the  observatory  founded  by  Harvard  at  Are- 

1826  to  1887  shows  in  the  case  of  Saturn  an  quipa,  Peru.    The  spectrum  of  this  new  star  is 

uncertainty  of  at  least  a  half  second,  the  best  declared  by  Prof.  Campbell  to  be  unmistakably 

heliometrio  observations  giving  its  equatorial  nebulous.     The  behavior  of  Nova  Auriga  has 

diameter  as  17*1",  and  the  axis  of  the  ring  as  been  unique,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  apparent. 
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That  its  brightness  has  exhibited  strange  fluctu-  disappeared.    The  legion  from  declination  north 

ations  is  aomitted   by  all,  but  that  it  has  as-  51'  to  56",  bounded  by  10^  40"  to  ll'^S™  in  right 

samed  the  character  of  a  nebula  is  disputed,  ascension,  is    remarkable    for    the  number  of 

At  Lick  Observatory  it  presented  to  Dr.  Barnard  strongly  colored  stars.     Out  of   108  stars,  as 

the  appearance  of  a  small  bright  nebula  con-  counted  on  the  charts,  17  are  orange  red,  show- 

sisting  of  a  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  pretty  ing  plainly  a  grouping  of  tinted  stars  in  this  part 

bright  but  dense  nebulosity  3"  in  diameter.    On  of  the  heavens." 

the  contrary,  Mr.  Newall,  observing  with  a  26-  Comets. — The  years  1893-'94  were  unusually 

inch  refractor,  found  the  Nova  to  be  truly  stel-  barren  of  cometary  apparitions,  but  three  hav- 

lar.    At  Pulkowa  it  was  seen  as  a  nebula.    At  ing  been  seen,  and  two  of  these — Tempers  and 

Upper  Tulse  Hill,  with  an  18-inch  refractor,  it  Encke's — were  expected.    The  former,  Tempel's 

appeared  as  truly  stellar  as  a  star  near  it.    Prof,  (periodic)  comet  II  of  July  8, 1873.  with  a  period  of 

Vogel  has  sugg^ed  that  a  possible  explanation  aoout  five  and  a  quarter  years,  was  observed  by 

of  the  nebulous  appearance  observed  at  Lick,  Mr.  Finlay.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Observa- 

Pulkowa.  and  other  observatories,  may  be  found  tory,  on  tile  night  of  May  8, 1873.    Its  brightness 

in  the  chromatic  corrections  of  the  telescopes  scarcely  equaled  that  of  a  star  of  the  eleventh 

there  employed,  the  greater  part  of  their  light  magnitude.    It  was  seen  at  its  next  apparition 

having  been  near  wave  length  5,000,  if  the  tele-  in  1878,  but  escaped  detection  in  1883  and  in 

scopes  had  been  focused  on  a  neighboring  star.  1889. 

Prof.  Carapbell  has  compared  the  spectrum,  both  Comet  a  1894  was  discovered  by  Denning,  of 

visual  and  photographic,  with  those  of  5  nebu-  England,  on  the  evening  of  March  26.    It  had  a 

lae,  and  regards  19  lines  thereof,  including  the  daily  motion  of  about  V  in  a  southeasterly  di- 

lines  of  hydrogen,  which  are  common  alike  to  rection.    It  was  at  all  times  verv  faint.    The  fol- 

nebulaeand  stars,  as  probably  identical  ¥rith  lines  lowing  elliptical  elements  for  this  comet  are  by 

in  the  spectra  of  the  nebulaa.  J.  R.  Hind : 

Elements  of  Alpha  Centaur!.— The  orbit  p^.  -o^  m.«.ko7.r  n«-«»i«K  «-.«  ««- 

->.-j«i_.         "^                   Aj.n           'vu  JSpocn,  i8M,  Marcn  557  0,  Gwenwicn  tnean  time. 

of  this  double  star— our  nearest  stellar  neighbor  Longitude  of  peribeHon. . iso-  21'  22-6" 

—which  has  hitherto  been  held  as  uncertain,  the  LongHude  of  node 85*  2'  sso" 

estimated  periods  ranging  from  seventy-seven  to  Inclination .o«^yio'A 

...        .    S.  .    *'     **  AT.     ii     A  J  J.  Motion 62o'17108 

cijsrh ty -eight  years,  is  now  among  the  best  deter-  period ..!...!.......!!!....      6  T06  yei« 

mined  or  the  known  double  star.    Dr.  See  finds 

from  the  parallax  of  Gill  and  Elkin  (0-75'')  that  The  comet  announced  as  having  been  discov- 

the  semimajor  axis  of  the  orbit  is  23*592  astro-  ered  by  Edwin  Holmes,  of  London,  England,  on 

nomical  units;  so  that  the  companion  moves  in  April  9,  proves  on  investigation  to  have  been  a 

an  orbit  that  is  about  a  mean  between  those  nebula,  No.  6503  of  Dreyer's  New  General  Cata- 

of  the  planets  Uranus  and  Neptune,  but  the  ec-  logue  of  Nebulae. 

centricity  is  so  great  that  in  periastron  the  dis-  Comet  b  1894  (Gale).    This  comet,  detected  on 

tance  (11-3)  but  little  surpasses  that  of  Saturn,  April  1,  became  visible  to  the  naked  eye  on  the 

while  in  apastron  it  considerably  exceeds  the  7tn  of  that  month,  and  on  the  25th  had  attained 

distance  of  Neptune  from  the  sun,  becoming  36  to  the  fourth  magnitude.    The  tail,  though  not 

astronomical  units.    He  makes  the  time  of  peri-  at  any  time  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  was  on  the 

astron  a.  d.  1876*62;  period,  81*07  years;  eccen-  12th  2"  in  length  and  1°  broad,  but  on  the  15th 

tricity,  0-52;  length  of  major  axis,  32*5'' ;  length  had  entirely  disappeared.    The  diameter  of  the 

of  minor  axis,  6"16' ;  distance  of  star  from  cen-  coma  was  12',  which  was  constantly  maintained, 

ter.  5-94'.  Dr.  Kreutz  has  computed  for  it  the  subjoined 

Bright-Line  Stellar  Spectra.— Prof.  Camp-  elements : 

bell  has  observed  that  the  9*3  magnitude  star,  j.p^h,  ifiM.  April  i8-657«,  BerUn  mean  time. 

Durchrousterung  +  80  3639,  is  surrounded  by  an  Node  to  perihelion 824*  17'  67-8" 

extensive  hydrogen  envelope.    The  star  is  of  the  Lonjfitudeofnode ^^' ^l',  1^'%', 

Wolf.fUgot  type,  and  its  spectrum  is  very  rich  I:i^^*"of,Srriheiion  di»^^                  ""    l-^m 
m  bright  lines,  about  30  having  been  observed 

between  wave  lengths  656  and  426.  Visually,  On  the  photographic  negative  plates  of  the 
the  most  striking  features  are  the  continuous  total  solar  eclipse  of  April  16,  1893,  appears  a 
spectrum,  the  bright  line  at  wave  length  5,694,  nebulous  object  which  can  not  be  other  than  a 
the  bright-blue  band  at  wave  length  4,652,  and  comet.  It  is  present  on  12  of  Prof.  Schaeberle's 
the  very  bright  hydrogen  H.  /3  line.  This  lat-  plates  from  Guiana,  on  3  Harvard  College  Ob- 
ter  line,  when  observed  with  a  narrow  slit,  is  a  servatory  plates,  on  2  British  plates  taken  in  Bra- 
long  streak  extending  a  veiy  appreciable  dis-  zil,  and  on  3  British  plates  in  Africa.  Study  of 
tance  on  either  side  of  the  continuous  spectrum,  these  negatives  shows  that  the  object  had  a  pro- 
hot  seen  with  an  open  slit  it  is  a  large  circular  gressive  motion,  and  that  unquestionably  it  was 
dl«k  about  6"  in  diameter.  This  appearance  has  a  comet  and  ought  to  receive  the  designation  of 
not  been  observed  in  the  spectra  of  any  other  comet  I.  1893,  which  cognomen  Dr.  Krueger  has 
stars  of  this  type.  given  it. 

No.  3200  of  the  **  Astronomische  Nachrichten  "  Encke's  comet  was  discovered  on  Nov.  1, 1894, 

contains  a  catalogue  of  99  stars  of  remarkable  by  Cerulli,  of  Italy. 

spectra,  by  Rev.  T.  E.  Espin,  of  Wolsingham  Comet  V  1889  (BroolKS). — A  thorough  dis- 

Observatory,  Darlington,   England.    His  opin-  cussion  of  this  comet  has  recently  been  made  by 

ion  is  that' the  more  banded  the  spectrum  the  Mr.  C.  Lane  Poor,  with  a  view  of  determining 

greater  is   the  diflference   between   the  visual  or  disproving   its  identity  with  the  celebrated 

and  the  photometric  magnitude.    Of  T  Corona  Lexel's  comet  of  1770.    He  finds  that  comet 

he  says :  **  The  nebular  spectrum  has  entirely  Brooks,  though  originally  moving  in  an  orbit  of 
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long  period,  on  approaching  the  planet  Jnpiter 
was  diverted  and  not  only  changeu  in  orbit,  but 
became  entangled  in  his  satellites  for  2*65  days, 
during  which  time  the  comet  made  a  complete 
revolution  around  Jupiter,  passing  over  an  arc 
of  313^  of  longitude.  Previous  to  this  approach 
to  the  great  disturbing  planet,  he  ascrioes  to 
comet  Brooks  a  period  of  81-38  years,  with  an 
uncertainty  of  1-2  year.  The  tendency  of  the 
research  is' to  disprove  the  identity  of  this  comet 
with  that  of  Lexel,  though  the  latter  passed  also 
between  Jupiter  and  his  satellites;  but  the  mat- 
ter has  been  much  discussed,  and  the  suspected 
identity  will  probably  never  be  either  suostan- 
tiated  or  disproved. 

Spectram  of  Comet  b  1894  (Gale).— With 
a  narrow  slit.  Prof.  Campbell  saw  a  bright  line 
at  wave  length  563,  terminating  the  yellow 
band;  another  at  474,  terminating  the  blue 
band ;  and  two  bright  lines  in  the  green  band 
were  measured  at  wave  lengths  6,163*5  and 
5,124.  His  conclusion  was  that  the  four  lines 
were  the  edges  of  carbon  bands  at  wave  lengths 
5,635, 4,737, 5.165-3,  and  5,129,  which  in  every  re- 
spect seemed  to  agree  with  the  observations  of 
Prof.  Vogel.  The  spectrum  was  photographed 
on  several  nights,  with  long  exposures.  On  one 
evening  6  bright  lines  were  recorded;  on 
another,  15  bright  lines  and  the  unresolved 
band  at  wave  length  47  were  depicted,  and, 
later,  with  greatly  extended  exposure,  22  bright 
lines  were  photographed.  Oompaiison  of  this 
spectrum  with  that  of  comet  h  1893  shows  the 
two  to  be  identical.  The  conclusion  arrived  at 
is  that  the  principal  lines  are  due  to  the  pres- 
ence in  both  comets  of  carbon  and  cyanogen,  but 
the  origin  of  several  of  the  fainter  lines  is  un- 
known. The  spectrum  of  comets  more  nearly 
resembles  that  of  a  burning  compound  of  car- 
bon than  one  of  carbon  made  incandescent  by 
electricity. 

Japiter'8  FamilT  of  Comets.— Nearly  all,  if 
not  every  one,  of  tne  comets  of  short  period 
were  made  thus  by  the  perturbing  influence  of 
Jupiter,  and  hence  their  paternity  is  ascribed  to 
him.  In  their  journey  to  the  sun  they  traveled 
near  the  giant  planet,  whose  superior  attraction 
changed  their  orbits  from  ellipses  of  long  period, 
or  perchance  parabolas,  to  ellipses  of  short  pe- 
riod. The  appended  list  is  his  family  record  so 
far  as  known.  Nearly  all  have  been  observed  at 
more  than  one  apparition :  Lexers  of  1770,  De 
Vice's,  D'Arrest*s,  Finlay's,  Denning's  I,  Den- 
ning's  II,  Faye*s,  Tcmpel's  I,  Tempel's  II, 
Swift's  I,  Swift's  II,  Barnard's  I,  Barnard's 
II,  Brooks's  I,  Brooks's  II,  Encke's,  Spitaler's, 
Brorsen's,  Wolf's,  Holmes's,  Winnecke's,  Tut- 
tle's,  Biela's  (lost). 

There  are  a  few  others  having  short  computed 
periods,  but  too  much  uncertainty  attaches  to 
them  to  warrant  their  introduction  into  this 
table. 

Asteroids. — This  year  there  has  been  a  lull 
in  the  discovery  of  these  little  planets,  and  but 
few  new  members  have  been  adaed  to  the  aster- 
oid group.  In  March,  1893,  as  many,  less  one, 
were  found  as  have  been  discovered  in  the  past 
eleven  months.  But  astronomv  is  the  gainer  by 
the  infrequency  of  their  detection.  The  follow- 
ing list  comprises  all  those  to  be  added  to  the 
catalogue  incorporated  in  the  last  volume : 


9jmha. 

DiMWOT. 

AO 

Wolf 

AP 

(  barlols. 

AQ 

CharlolA. 

AK 

CharloiB. 

AS 

rbariola. 

AT 

Charioto. 

AU 

i:horiolB. 

AV 

Courty. 

AW 

Wlifon. 

AX 

Wolf. 

AV 

Wolf 

AZ 

Courtj. 

Date. 
Not.  6, 1888 

Dec.  e,  ls98  = 

Jao.  8,  1894  = 

J&D.  a,  1^94  = 

Jan.  10,  liSiH  = 

Jan.  29,  1S94  == 

Jan.  8U,  1894  = 
Feb.  11, 1S94 

Jao.  80,  1894  ± 

Mar.  1, 1894  = 

Mar.  1,  lb94  = 

Mar.  ^  1894  = 

So  far  as  known,  not  one  of  these  has  received 
a  name,  nor  have  any  names  been  ^iven,  save 
a  few,  to  those  found  in  1891-93.  The  entire 
number  of  these  bodies  is  a  little  uncertain,  but 
will  not  vary  much  from  388. 

Diameters  of  Asteroids. — As  is  well  known, 
measurement  of  the  diameters  of  the  asteroids 
has  been  deemed  impossible,  but  Dr.  Barnard 
thinks  the  brightest  of  them  easily  measurable 
with  the  36-inch  telescope  of  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory. *•  Astronomy  and  Astro-Physics  "  for  May, 
1894,  contains  a  history  of  the  determination  by 
several  astronomers  of  the  diameters  of  Ceres, 
Pallas,  and  Vesta,  but  the  results  are  very  dis- 
cordant. All  measurements  hitherto  have  given 
the  largest  diameter  to  Vesta ;  but  Dr.  Barnard, 
with  the  great  telescope,  using  a  power  of  1.000, 
has  made  micrometrical  measures  of  Ceres,  Pal- 
las, and  Vesta,  and  has  found  the  diameter  of 
Ceres  twice  as  large  as  either  of  the  others. 
Subjoined  are  his  filar-micrometer  measures  of 
these  three  planetoids : 


Diameter.                 MHes. 

No.  of  nigbta  obMnrvd. 

Ceres  ^  1  -880"  ±  0O«4"  =  699  ±  29 

8 

Pallas  =  0-606"  ±  0  026"  =  278  ±  12 

4 

VeuU  -  0  627"  ±  0-088"  -  287  ±  16 

8 

All  at  diatance  unity. 

The  disks,  which  were  uniformly  round,  gave 
no  suggestions  of  an  atmosphere.  An  inspec- 
tion of  Juno,  without  measures,  shows  it  to  be 
comparable  in  size  to  Pallas  and  Vesta.  From 
consideration  of  the  amount  of  light  emitted  by 
these  asteroids,  Argelander  deriv^  their  diame- 
ters as  follow : 

Gerea     =    280  milea. 

Pallas    =     162     " 

Juno      =    109     *• 

Veato    =    276     " 

Meteors. — While  information  has  been  had 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  of  about  the 
usual  number  of  bolides,  yet,  as  usual,  the  ac- 
counts are  so  at  variance  that  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  data  of  sufiicient  exactness  for  computa- 
tion of  reliable  orbits.  A  gratifying  exception 
is  the  report  of  a  meteor  of  this  sort  seen  at  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Grahamstown,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  on  the  evening  of  April  6,  1894,  which  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Eddie,  P.  R.  A.  S. : 
"  When  first  seen  it  was  about  6"  above  the 
western  horizon,  moving  very  slowly  to  the  cast, 
having  in  its  wake  a  brilliant  train  some  80"  in 
length  and  2**  or  3^  in  width,  much  resembling 
a  bright  comet  with  a  long  tail.  When  nearing 
the  eastern  horizon  the  flame  was  extinguished 
and  it  resumed  the  appearance  of  a  glowing  ball 
of  molten  matter,  as  it  had  on  its  first  appari- 
tion in  the  west.  It  was  visible  for  thirty  sec- 
onds. The  cause  of  its  slow  motion  was,  doubt- 
less, its  direction  of  motion,  that  having  been 
from  west  to  east,  the  same  as  that  of  the  earth." 
He  adds:  "  I  had  never  before  seen  a  fire  ball  rise 
and  set  as  this  one  did.    There  was  no  accom- 
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panying  Doise  or  appearance  of  an  explosion  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  reports  were 

during  visibility.    It  was  seen  at  various  places  received  from  7  of  the  associated  observatories 

in  the  colony,  and  all  agree  that  no  noise  was  that  the  plates  secured  amounted  to  1,731,  the 

heard  or  explosion  seen.  total  numoer  assigned  to  them  being  8,308.    If 

A  majority  of  fire  balls  move  in  the  same  di-  the   unreported  observatories  are   equally  ad- 

rection  as  the  earth,  or  from  west  to  east,  and,  vanced  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  complet- 

as  the  motion  of  both  is  about  the  sun,  such  me-  ing  the  catalogue  plates  before  the  year  1900. 

teors  overtake  the  earth.    On  the  contrary,  those  Of  chart  plates,  however,  only  415  have  been 

having  a  retrograde  motion  are  themselves  over-  taken  by  the  same  7  observatories,  so  that  the 

taken  by  the  earth.    Results  derived  from  ob-  date  of  completion  of  the  long-exposure  nega- 

servation  of  321  of  the  largest  fire  balls  seen  tives,  even  without  duplication,  is  still  very  un- 

duriBg  the  past  thirty  years  show  59*2  per  cent,  certain.    Letters  from  the  directors  of  several 

of  the  former  class  and  40*8  per  cent,  of  the  observatories  engaged  in  the  work  testify  to  the 

latter.  practical  difficulties  encountered  by  them,  notably 

Binarj  Systems.— The  following  are  a  few  with  the  Rdscaux,  the  films  of  which  seem  liable 

binary  systems  for  which  orbits  of  more  or  less  to  perish,  causing  faults  in  thephotographs. 

exjict'ness  have  been  computed :  Celestial  Photography. — The  application  of 


NAME  OF  STAR.  . 

la  yMn. 

Delta  Eqaalel 11  5 

Kappa  Pe^asf I5*fi 

ZeUSagltUrii 13 

b^PeeasI 22 

Beta  Delphini U 

ZctAHercalia 84 

£U CocooA  BorealU  ...  42 
biriua 52 


p^^  p^jjj^      photography  to  astronomical  purposes  is  rapidly 

NAME  OF  STAIL         ,^  ^^^    extending,  and  is  arousing  a  spirit  of  emulation 


Ghi  UrMB 61     not  confined  to  the  great  observatories,  *nor  to 

Alpha  t<.ntaur! 81     eminent  special  ists  like  Roberts  and  Barnard, 


TOOphiuchi 88  ,  •        .  r     .            ...             ,^ 

Gamma  Vir^nia 185  and  IS  achieving  valuable  results. 

DeiuCygni 877  MM.  Loewy  and  Puiseux,  of  the  Paris  Ob- 

J]^^*°* J  JqJ  servatory,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Paris  Acad- 

Zeta  Aqii'aril ...... '.  . .*  i,*«34  ©niy  of  &iiences,  exhibited  some  photographs  of 

the  moon,  taken  with  the  eouatorial  coudee. which 
Constant  of  Aberration. — Mr.  Preston,  of  the  were  larger  than  those  taken  at  Lick  Observar 
Qnited  States  Coast  Survey,  having  discussed  the  tory,  and  bore  enlarging  well.  One  of  the  en- 
observations  made  at  Waikiki,  Hawaiian  Islands,  largements  represented  the  moon  on  a  scale 
finds  it  necessary  to  make  a  correction  to  the  nearly  six  feet  in  diameter,  rare,  indeed,  because 
generally  accepted  value  of  'the  constant  of  the  atmosphere  will  seldom  allow  the  taking  of 
aberration  from  20'445*  to  20-433'  ±  0*034.  This  a  photograph  of  which  such  enlargement  is  pos- 
value,  combined  with  the  latest  determinations  sible. 

of  the  velocity  of  light  (186,333  miles)  and  Photographic  Nebnlte.— Suspecting  that 
Clark's  value  of  the  earth's  radius  (3,063*3  miles),  there  was  a  nebulous  rep^ion  hitherto  unknown 
gives  the  sun^s  distance  and  equatorial  horizontal  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pleiades,  not  reckoning  the 
parallax  as  follow:  Distance,  92,700,000  miles;  nebulicof  the  cluster  itself.  Dr.  Barnard  subject- 
parallax.  8'82*.  ed  that  portion  of  the  sky  to  an  exposure  of 
Change  In  the  Astronomical  Day. — In  10^  IS"*,  and  secured  a  number  of  singular  curved 
answer  to  the  question  asked  of  astronomers  in  and  streakv  nebulosities  apparently  connected 
all  countries  by  the  Physical  Society  of  Toronto,  with  the  Pleiades,  and  extending  all  about  the 
whether  it  be  desirable  that  the  astronomical  group.  Some  of  these  streams  stretch  out  ir- 
day  should  begin  at  midnight  instead  of  at  nofm,  regularly  several  degrees  on  either  side  of  the 
ITO  replies  were  receive<l — 107  in  favor  of  and  cluster. 

6;?  adverse  to  the  proposed  change.  Of  the  op-  North  of  the  Pleiades,  from  right  ascension 
pos^ition  most  were  Germans.  The  time  indi-  3^  20"  to  over  4^.  and  from  declination  4-  30**  to 
eated  for  the  inauguration  of  this  change  of  the  several  decrees  farther  north,  is  a  district  singu- 
dayV  beginning  is  the  first  day  of  the  twentieth  larly  devoid  of  small  stai*s,  but  filled  with  large 
century,  Jan.  1,  1901.  masses  of  exceedingly  diffused  nebulosity,  never 
UniTersal-tlme  MoYenient. — Considerable  before  known  or  imagined.  Differing  from  all 
pmgress  has  been  made,  both  during  the  past  other  nebulous  clusters,  the  nebulosity  of  the 
and  the  present  year,  by  the  project  for  the  Pleiades  is  condensed  about  the  individual  stars, 
adoption  bv  the  Eastern  Continent  of  a  zonal  In  December,  1892,  and  January,  1898,  the 
system  of  time  similar  to  that  which  for  several  entire  constellation  of  Cassiopeia  was  photo- 
years  has  been  in  use  in  the  United  States  and  graphed  by  Dr.  Max  Wolf,  which  revealed  the 
Canada.  Germany  has  adopted  mid-Euronean  structure  of  the  Milky  Way.  Also  numerous 
time,  one  hour  fast  of  Greenwich,  and  maae  it  nebulae  were  recorded  on  the  plates  (with  expo- 
the  legal  time  of  the  German  Empire.  The  sures  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  hours),  which  were  to 
same  system  obtains  in  Italy,  Denmark,  and  a  large  extent  connected  one  with  another  by 
Switzerland.  England,  Belgium,  and  Holland  faint  nebulous  bands  and  streainei-s.  He  men- 
use  Greenwich  time.  Japan  and  Australia  are  tions  as  a  typical  form  of  these  nebula)  that  of 
nine  hours  fast  of  Greenwich  time.  The  a  funnel  narrowing  to  a  curved  tube  or  pipe. 
United  States  and  Canada  are  four,  five,  six,  which  ends  in  a  chain  or  series  of  stars, 
seven,  and  eight  hours  slow  of  Greenwich  time,  Pnblications. — Prof.  S.  W.  Burnham.  in  a 
and  the  differences  are  named  colonial,  eastern,  quarto  volume  of  255  pages,  Vol.  II,  "Annals  of 
central,  mountain,  and  Pacific  time,  respective-  Lick  Observatory',*'  has  recorded  his  own  work 
Iv.  When  the  standard  time  was  changed  in  on  double  stars— the  result  of  his  studies  with 
Italy  the  twenty-four  hour  system  of  reckoning  the  36-inch  and  12-inch  refractors  of  that  insti- 
was  introduced  also,  0  hour  l)eing  midnight.  tution.  He  gives  full  details  of  micrometrical 
Astrographlc  Charts. — Work  on  these  charts  measurements  of  between  800  and  900  objects, 
may  now  be  regard^  as  fairly  begun.    Up  to  In  discussing  his  measures  of  the  celebrated 
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trapezium  of  Orion,  or  Theta  Orionis,  he  enters  size,  containing  the  places  of  340,380  stars  of  the 

into  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  alleged  proper  magnitudes,  and  positions  for  the  epoch 

discoveries  with  small  telescopes  of   stars    in  1875-0. 

and  about  the  trapezium,  and  gives  a  diagram  Chandler'a    Second    Catctiogue    of   Variahh 

of  all  that  have  been  seen  by  the  36-inch  tele-  Stars, — All   who  take  an  interest  in  stars  of 

scope,  amounting  to  only  3,  besides  the  6  well-  this  kind  will  welcome  the  appearance  of  this 

known  ones    forming  the   trapezium.    In  the  list.    Its  arrangement  is  very  complete  in  re- 

pi*ogress  of  his  study  of  the  double  stars  he  has  spect  to  place,  color,  limits  of  range,  period, 

discovered  9  new  nebulse,  has  taken  measures  of  epoch,  and  terms  of  inequality,  while  interes»ting 

28  planetary  nebulae,  and  has  made  observations  particulars  are  added  in  footnotes.     It  is  con- 

of  the  physical  structure  of  38  other  nebuIsB.  sidered  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  literature 

The  importance  attaching  to  the  micrometrical  of  variable  stars. 

measurements  of  the  planetary  nebuls  arises  In  Nos.  3233  and  3234  of  the  Astronomiseke 

from  the  fact  that  almost  everyone  has  a  star  in  Nctchrichien,  double-star  observers  will  find  a 

its  exact  center.    The  precise  place  of  a  nebula  catalogue  of  187  double  stars  observed  by  Prof, 

which  has  within  it  no  visible  star  can  not  be  6.  W.  Hough  with  the   18}-inch  refractor  of 

accurately  determined.    Though,  doubtless,  all  £vanston.  111.,  and  a  series  of  measures  of  182 

are  in  motion,  yet  no  movement  has  ever  been  known  pairs. 

determined  in  any  nebula,  or  any  variation  in  Vol.  Ill,  "  Annals  of  Lick  Observatory,"  fol- 

brighfness.  lows  quickly  the  appearance  of  Vol.  II.     It  con- 

" Monthly  Notices"  of  the   Royal  Astronom-  tains  4  monographs  of  different  subjects,  the 

ical  Society  of  England,  for  June,  1894,  contains  most  valuable  of  the  series  being  by  Prof.  James 

2  maps  drawn  from  Dreyer*s  New  General  Cata-  E.  Keeler,  now  director  of  Allegheny  Observa- 

logue  of  nebul®  and  clusters,  made  on  an  equal-  tory,  but  formerly  of  the  Lick  Observatory  staff, 

surface  projection,  showing  their  general  dis-  The  treatise  relates  to  his  spectroscopic  obf^r- 

tribution  in  both  the  northern  and  the  southern  vations  of  nebulae*  with  the  appliances  on  Mount 

heavens.    The  resolvable  nebulce    are    marked  Hamilton.    He  establishes  beyond  controversy 

withreddots,  the  irresolvable  with  black,  and  the  that  the  principal  nebular  line  has  no  connee- 

dusters  are  indicated  by  a  cross.    The  author  is  tion  whatever  with  the  magnesium  fluting.    His 

Sidney  Watters.  determination  of  the  wave  length  of  the  nebular 

Another  valuable  record  may  be  found  in  No.  line  is  5,007*05  ±03  tenth  metres,  and  that  of  the 

325  of  the  "Astronomical  Journal,"  which  is  magnesium  fluting  4,959*02  ±04  tenth  metres.    It 

wholly  occupied  by  Dr.  Barnard,  of  Lick  Ob-  follows,  therefore,  that  neither  of  these  lines; 

servatory,  with  accounts  of  the  micrometrical  coincides  with  that  of  any  known  terrestrial 

measurements,  b^  the  36-inch  glass,  of  the  fifth  element.    The  third  nebular  line  is  the   H  fi. 

satellite  of  Jupiter  and  of  the  planet  Jupiter  one  of  the  hvdrogen  lines.    The  motion  of  n 

itself.     He,  the  discoverer  of  the  new  satellite,  nebula  to  or  from  the  earth  mav  be  determined 

looks  with  disfavor  on  the  numerous  proposi-  by  the  displacement  of  the  hydrogen  line.     In 

tions  by  astronomers  to  confer  upon  this  little  this  manner  Dr.  Keeler  ascertained  that  the 

new-found  moon  a  mythological  name,  and  his  famous  Orion  nebula  is  traveling  away  from  the 

wish  is  that  it  be  known  simply  as  the  fifth  sun,  or  that  the  sun  and  solar  system  are  leav- 

satellite  of  Jupiter.    These  are  the  results  of  his  ing  the  nebula,  at  the  rate  of  about  11  miles  a 

measures  of  the  planet:  Equatorial  diameter,  second.    Also  that,  on  the  other  hand,  Stnive 

90,190 ±56    miles;    polar   diameter,  84,570 ±75  VI — a  planetary  nebula,  right  ascension  18^  T». 

miles ;  polar  compression,  tb^ jg-.  declination  north  C°  50' — is  moving  toward  us 

Dr.  Barnard  finally  adopts  as  the  period  of  apparently  6*5  miles  a  second, 

the  new  satellite  ll**  57°»  22*618-±0013».  Prizes.— The  Arago  medal,  of  the  value  of 

Cordoba  Durchmusterung.^Yol  XVI  of  the  1,000  francs,  was  awarded  to  Dr.  E.  E.  Barnard 

publications  of  the  Observatorio  Nacional  Argen-  by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  on  Dec.  18, 

<ino  contains  the  first  installment  of  an  immense  1893,  for  the  discovery  of  the  fifth  satellite  of 

and  most  important  work.     It  is  a  continuance  Jupiter.    It  was  at  the  same  time  conferred  upon 

from  the  southern  limit — in  reality  overlapping  Prof.  Asaph  Hall,  in  recognition  of  his  finding 

it  by  one  degree — of  the  celebrated  astronomers  of  the  two  moons  of  Mars  in  1877.    Only  one 

Argelander  and  Schonfield  of  their  Durchmim-  other  has  received  it — Leverier,  for  his  discovery 

terung,  and  records  the  positions  and  magnitudes  of  Neptune. 

of  all  the  stars  to  the  tenth  magnitude  inclusive.  The  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 

from  south  declination  22**  to  32^  Society  of  England  has  been  received  by  Prof. 

Vol.  XVII    continues    the    Dnrchmusterung  S.  W.  Burnham,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 

from  declination  south  32"*  to  42".    In  the  two  for  his  discoveries  and  micrometrical  measures 

volumes  are  comprised  the  positions  and  magni-  of  double  stars,  and  for  his  researches  on  the 

tudes  of  340,380  stars  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  orbital  motions  of  binary  svstems.    The  number 

magnitudes.    The  area  covered  is  6,075  square  of  double  stars  discovered  by  him  is  about  1,300. 

degrees  of  a  great  circle.     It  shows  an  averi^  The   Lalande  prize  was    bestowed  upon  M. 

density  of  56*2  stars  to  a  square  degree.    In  the  Schulhof  for  cometary  work. 

Milky  Way  the  density  occasionally  reached  to  The  Valz  prize  fell  to   Herr  Berberich  for 

160  stars.     For  the   preparation  of  both  cata-  work  on  the  asteroids,  and  the  Janssen  gold 

logues    1,108,600    observations    were    required,  medal  was  awarded  to  Prof.  Langley,  for  as- 

This  herculean  work   was  performed  between  tronomical  physics. 

1885  and  1891  by  Prof.  John  M.  Thome,  director  The  Donohoe  comet  prize  bronze  medal  has 

of  the  Cordoba  Observatory,  Argentine  Republic,  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Gale  for  the  discovery  of 

and  is  comprised  in  12  charts,  20  by  26  inches  in  comet  b  1894.    This  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
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Denning  for  the  discovery  of  comet  a  1894,  but  question  was  discussed  at  the  Intercolonial  Con- 
be  refused  to  accept  it  on  the  ground  that  its  in-  ference  that  met  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  in  June, 
trinsic  value  was  inadequate  compensation  for  that  was  the  understanding.  At  this  conference 
the  labor  of  comet  seeking.  a  preliminary  survey,  to  cost  not  over  £25,000, 

A  medal  of  this  sort  was  cast  for  the  discovery  was  authorized,  of  the  expense  of  which  Canada, 

of  comet  b  (Rordame),  but,  owing  to  a  dispute  as  Australasia,  and  Great  Britain  will  each  bear 

to  Mr.  Rordame's  claims,  the  committee  of  award  one  third.     Siemens,  the  German  electrician, 

determined  to  withhold  it  altogether,  and  to  de-  offered  to  lay  the  cable  for  £2,000.000.    The 

posit  it  in  the  archives  of  Lick  Observatory.  mail  service  between  Great  Britain  and  Australia 

Change  of  Observatory. — The  instruments  via  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  by  means  of  a 

and  equipments  of  Warner  Observatory,  Roches-  fleet  of  steamers  running  between  British  Colum- 

ter,  N.  X .,  have  been  removed  to  Echo  moun-  bia  and  Australian  ports  was  inaugurated  by  pri- 

tain.  southern  California,  a  spur  of  the  Sierra  vate  enterprise.   The  Canadians  purpose  to  make 

Madre  range,  and  are  now  ensconced  in  the  it  a  purely  British  route,  by  placing  a  line  of  fast 

Lowe  Observatory,  just  completed.    This  station  packets  on  the  Atlantic,  and  their  Government 

is  in  Los  Angeles  County,  15  miles  north  of  the  offers  a  subsidy  of  £150,000  a  year  to  the  new 

city  of  that  name,  and  is  8,700  feet  above  the  service,  while  the  British  Government  is  expected 

level  of  the  sea.    Dr.  Lewis  Swift,  director,  and  to  pay  £75,000,  the  same  subsidy  that  the  Fenin- 

Mr.  Edward  D.  T.  Swift,  assistant,  constitute  the  sularand  Oriental  and  Orient  lines  receive, 

working  force  of  the  institution.  The  Postal  Conference  condemned  the  imme- 

Transit  of  Mercury. — It  is  too  early  to  trans-  diate  reduction  of  letter  postage  between  Great 

mit  general  observations  of  this  phenomenon,  as  Britain  and  the  colonies  to  Id.,  as  the  reduction 

it  occurred  so  recently,  but  it  was  well  observed  in  1891  to  2^d.  had  entailed  an  annual  loss  of 

at  the  Lowe  Observatory,  both  with  the  16-inch  £40,000  to  the  colonies,  and  the  necessary  reduc- 

refractor  and  with  the  4i-inch  comet  seeker,  and  tion  of  the  intercolonial  rate  from  2d.  to  Id, 

was  the  first  astronomical  episode  of  the  newly  would  involve  an  additional  loss  of  £250,000. 

transt>laDted  observatory.    The  times  of  contact  Neif  Sonth  Wales. — The  oldest  of  the  Aus- 

were  noted  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Miller  for  the  observ-  tralasian  colonies  has  had  responsible  govem- 

ers,  and  were  as  follow :  Ingress,  first  contact,  ment  since  1856.    The  Legislative  Council  has 

7*  57*  10*  A.  H. ;  ingress,  second  contact,  7*'  58"  73  members,  who  are  appointed  for  life  by  the 

36"  A.  M.     Egress,  first  contact,  1*»  11™  26»  P.  M.;  Government.     The  Assembly,  under    the   act 

agress,  second  contact,  1^  13™  10"  P.  m.  that  abolished  the  property  qualification  and 

AUi^TRALASIA,  one  of  the  grand  divisions  plural  votes,  approved  June  13,  1893,  is  com- 

of  the  globe,  composed  mainly  of  British  colonics,  posed  of  125  members,  elected  for  three  years,  in 

The  five  colonies  of  the  continent  of  Australia,  separate   districts,  by  all    male    citizens   over 

the  adjacent  colony  of  Tasmania,  and  New  Zea-  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  have  resided  three 

land  are  self-governing,  having  elective  parlia-  montns  in  the  district.    All  elections  are  held 

ments  consisting  of  two  houses,  and  responsible  on  the  same  day.   A  residence  of  one  year  in  the 

ministers.    The  home  Government  has  a  right  colony  gains  the  franchise  for  a  British  subject, 

of  veto,  which  it  exercises,  through  the  Gov-  Members  are  paid  £300  per  annum.    Sir  Robert 

emor,  only  in  case  a  measure  is  deemed  prejudi-  W.  Duff  began  his  functions  as  Governor  on 

cial  to  imperial  rights  or  interests.  May  29,  1893.    The  Cabinet  in  the  beginning  of 

Postal  and  Telegraph  Projects. — A  con-  1894  was  composed  as  follows:  Premier  and  Co- 
ference  arranged  toward  the  end  of  1893  between  lonial  Secretary,  Sir  George  R.  Dibbs ;  Colonial 
the  governments  of  the  Australasian  colonies  met  Treasurer,  John  See ;  Attorney-General,  Charles 
in  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  March  5,  1894,  to  G.  Heydon ;  Secretary  for  Lands,  Henry  Cope- 
consider  the  Pacific  cable  question,  intercolonial  land ;  Secretary  for  Public  Works,  William  J. 
pc^tal  notes,  parcel-post  service  with  the  United  Lyne ;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Francis 
States,  postal  communication  with  Cape  Colony,  B.  Suttor ;  Postmaster-General,  John  Kidd ; 
and  penny  postage  between  Great  Britain  and  Minister  of  Justice  and  Secretary  for  Mines  and 
Australasia.  Agriculture,  T.  M.  Slattery;  Vice-President  of 

The  conference  approved  the  laying  of  a  cable  the  Executive  Council  and  Representative  of 

between  Bundaberg.Queensland,  and  Vancouver,  the  Government  in  the  Legislative  Council,  Dr. 

touching  at  Noumea,  in  New  Caledonia.  Fiji,  Maclaurin. 

Apia,  in  Samoa,  Fanning  island,  and  Honolulu.  The  colony  has  an  area  of  about  310,700  square 
The  Australian  colonies  expected  to  share  with  miles,  and  an  estimated  population,  on  Dec.  81, 
the  British  and  Canadian  governments  a  guar-  1892,  of  1,197,650 — 646,540  of  the  male  and  551,- 
antee  of  4  per  cent,  for  fourteen  yeare  on  £1,800,-  110  of  the  female  sex.  In  the  census  of  1891 
000,  and  hoped  to  obtain  the  capital  in  Great  464,937  persons  were  returned  as  actual  workers, 
Britain,  Canada,  the  United  States,  Germany,  of  whom  140,941  were  in  industrial,  136,375  in  ag- 
and  France.  The  tariff  should  be  restricted  to  ricultural,  pastoral,  and  mining,  87,967  in  corn- 
Sir,  per  word  between  Australian  stations  and  mercial,  58,393  in  domestic,  80,879  in  professional. 
Great  Britain,  and  Is,  6d.  for  press  dispatches,  and  10,382  in  undefined  occupations.  The  de- 
Another  proposed  route  was  from  Ahaipara  Bay,  pendent  persons  numbered  655,964,  including 
New  Zealand,  to  Vancouver,  with  extension  from  12,478  supported  by  public  or  private  charity. 
New  Zealand  to  Brisbane,  rejecting  the  section  The  only  large  city  is  Sydney,  the  capital,  which 
that  was  laid  in  1893  between  Noumea  and  contained  an  estimated  population  of  411,710  at 
Bundaberg  by  a  French  company  with  Govern-  the  end  of  1892.  The  net  immigration  in  1892 
ment  aid.  The  British  Government,  for  political  was  9,510,  against  17,846  in  1891.  The  influx  of 
and  strategic  reasons,  objected  to  having  any  Chinese  has  been  stopped  by  the  poll  tax  of  £100, 
landing  on  other  than  British  soil,  and  when  the  which  has  been  collected  since  1888  in  all  the  col- 
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onies  except  Western  Australia.    The  namber  of  to  exceed  640  acres,  or,  in  all,  200,000  acres  per  an- 

arrivals  dropped  from  1,848  in  1888  to  7  in  1889.  nuni,  at  the  upset  price  of  £1  5^.  for  a^ricultaral 

In  1892  there  were  21  arrivals  and  755  depar*  land  and  £8  per  acre  for  town  lots.    There  are 

tures.    The  number  of  marriages  in  1892  was  97,712  acres  of  state  forests  and  5,694.035  acres 

8,022 ;  of  births,  40,041 ;  of  deaths,  14,441 ;  sur-  of  timber  reserves.    The  live  stock  of  the  colony 

plus  of  births,  25,631.    Education  is  compulsory,  on  Jan.  1,  1893,  consisted  of  58,080,114  sheep. 

There  were  2,724  state  schools  in  1892,  of  which  2.147,074  cattle,  481,416  horses,  and  249,522  ho:^. 

5  were  high  schools,  231  superior  public  schools,  The  value  of  the  gold  produced  in   1892  wa^ 

and  1,699  primary  schools,  having  4,636  teachers  £569,178;  of  copper.  £114,559;  of  tin,  £lo2,- 

and  210.641  enrolled  pupils,  with  132,250  in  aver-  994 :  of  coal,  £1,462,388.    The  silver  deposits  of 

age  attendance.    The  University  of  Sydney  re-  the  Barrier  range  district,  near  the  border  of 

ceived  £18,100  from  the  state  in  1892,  about  half  South  Australia,  extending  over  2,500  square 

its  total  revenue.  miles,  are  the  most  profitable  mines  of  the  coun- 

The  total  revenue  of  the  Government  in  1892  try,  esfjecially  the  Broken  Hill  mines,  which  are 

was  £10,501,104,  of  which  £3,449,787  was  derived  as  rich  as  the  Nevada  bonanzas.    In  1891  silver 

from  taxes,  £2,214,062  was  land  revenue,  and  valued  at  £56,884  was  raised,  and  silver  and  load 

£4,591,498  was  earned  by  the  public  services,  con-  ores  of  the  value  of  £2,420,950.    Veins  of  aurif- 

sistiug  of  the  railroatls,  tramways,  telegraphs,  erous  quartz  were  discovered  in  February,  1894, 

§ost  office,  etc.    The  t-axation  includes  £2,677,-  at  Wyalong,  33  miles  southwest  of  Sydnev. 
90  from  customs,  £289.603  from  excise,  £349,-        During  1892  there  were  686  vessels,  of  675,223 
794  from  stamps,  and  £132.500  from  licenses,  tons,  entered,  and  689,  of  656,100  tons,  cleai*ed. 
The  total  expenditure  in  1892  was  £10,536,820,  The  shipping  of  the  colony  consisted  of  314  sail- 
whereof  £2,150,220  was  for  railway  and   tele-  iiig  vessels,  of  35,234  tons,  and  179  steamers,  of 
graph  service?,  £759.017  for   posts    and    tele-  39.347  cons.    The  Government  railroads  of  1893 
graphs,  £1,979,327  for  interest  and  extinction  of  had  an  aggregate  length  of  1,886  miles,  of  which 
the  debt,  £2,333  for  immigration,  £847,790  for  716  miles  were  in  the  North  Island  and  1,170  in 
instruction,  and  £4,798,133  for  other  public  works  the  South  Island.    There  were,  besides,  150^miles 
and  services.    The  public  debt  on  Dec.  31,  1892,  of  private  lines.    The  cost  of  construction  of  the 
was  £54,473,433.    The  expenditure  from  loans  Government  railways  was  £15,497,783.     The  ro- 
up to  that  date  had  been  £52,124,865,  of  which  ceipts  for  1892-'93  were  £1,181,521,  and  the  ex- 
£37,417,319  went  for  railroads  and  tramways,  penses  £732,141.     The  telegraphs,  on  Jan.  1, 
£801,301  for  telegraphs,  £3,196,164  for  harbor  1803,  had  a  total  length  of  5.479  miles,  with  13,- 
and  river  improvements,  £791,309  for  roads  and  459  miles  of  wire.    The  number  of  messages  in 
bridges,  £6,119,840  for  water  supply  and  sewer-  1892  was  1,904,143.    There  are  3,160  miles  of 
age,  £1,096.530  for  fortifications  aiid  war  mate-  telephone  belonging  to  the  Government.     The 
rial,  and  £2,132,472  for  other  objects.    The  aver-  post  office  in   1892  carried  50,610,742    letters, 
age  rate  of  interest  paid  on  the  debt  is  3'8  per  2,571,036  postal  cards,  13,283,387  books  and  par- 
cent.    The  net  revenue  from  public  services  is  3  eels,  and  18,557,565  nowspapeis. 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  construction,  and  when  it        The  value  of  imports  in  1892  was  £20,776,526, 
is  d^ucted  the  interest  of  the  debt  is  reduced  to  and  of  exports  £21.972,247.    The  customs  reve- 
less  than  1*4  per  cent.    The  Government  is  au-  nue  amounted  to  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  value 
thorized  to  raise  £20,281,362  more  to  complete  of  the  imports.    The  exportation  of  domestic 
the  programme  of  public  works  construction,  produce  amounted  to  £17,707,102.    The  quantity 
The  estnnated  wealtn  of  the  colony  at  the  end  of  wool  exported  was  323,052,014  pounds,  valued 
of  1892  was  £593,286,500,  of  which  £181,925,500  at  £10,540,147.    Imports  from  the  United  States 
represents  the  assets  of  the  Government,  consist-  amounted  to  £823,522;  exfK)rts  to  the  United 
ing  of  revenue-producing  railroads,  water  works.  States,  £1,529,980.    During  1892  there  were  en- 
etc.,  valued  at  £46,752,900,  works  and  buildings  tered  2.960  vessels,  of  2,804,549  tons,  and  cleared 
worth  £23,493,400  yielding  no  direct  revenue,  3.067  vessels,  of  2,842,635  tons ;  60  sailing  vessels 
£13,671,200  due  on  lands  purchased  from  the  and  46  steamers  (total  tonnage,  9,130  tons)  con- 
state, and  public  lands  leased  but  still  unsold  stitute  the  commercial  navy  of  the  colony.     The 
valued  at  £98,008,000 ;  £7,213,000  is  the  value  of  Government  railroads,  on  June  30,  1893,'  had  an 
municipal  property ;    and   £404,148.000  is  the  aggregate  length  of  2,351  miles,  besides  419  miles 
valuation  of  private  wealth,  of  which  £179,043,-  of  tramways.    There  were  81  miles  of  private 
000  is  in  land.  £126,896,000  in  buildings  and  railroads.    Of  wagon  roads  the  Government  has 
other  improvements,  and  £98,209,000  in  other  built  32,832  miles,  of  which  10.073  miles  are 
kinds  of  property.    The  Government  received  metaled.  balljiste<i,  or  graveled.    The  telegraphs 
£47,033,106  from  sales  of  land  between  1862  and  in  the  beginning  of  1893  had  26.443  miles  of 
1893.    The  quantity  alienated  was   46,295,954  wire.     During  the  previous  year  4,046.251  tele- 
acres.    The  quantity  held  on  pastoral  leases  is  grams  were  sent.    The  telegraphs  and  telephoncf 
130,309,466  acres.    The  total  land  area  of  the  col-  yielded  a  net  revenue  of  £185.014.    The  postal 
ony  is  195,882,150  acres.     Only  1,010,727  acres  trafllo  was  76,575,400  letters.  827,360  cards,  45.- 
were  under  cultivation.    The  Government  has  au-  520,500  newspapers,  and  12,380.200  packetv*^.    The 
thority  to  sell  lots  not  exceeding  640  acres  in  the  income  was  £447,945 ;  expenditure,  £447,726. 
eastern  or  2,560  in  the  central  division,  at  £1  per        Parliament,  which  had  been  prorogued  early 
acre  before  survey,  also  additional  lots  after  the  in  December  in  the  midst  of  a  ministerial  crisis, 
completion  of  the  term  of  residence  and  payment  assembled  in  regular  session  on  Jan.  17,  1894. 
by  installments;  or  without  the  condition  of  ac-  On  an  amendment  to  the  address  censuring  the 
tual  residence  the  maximum  area  of  320  acres  is  Government  for  the  manner  in  which  Parliament 
open  to  selection  at  £2  per  acre  ;  and  auction  had  been  prorogued,  the  ministers  were  sustained 
sales  are  held  for  Government  land  in  blocks  not  by  the  close  vote  of  67  to  66.    One  of  them,  Mr. 
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Copeland,  resigned  after  a  physical  eneouDter  The  popolation  was  estimated  at  1,167,828  on 

with  an  Opposition  member,  but  his  resignation  March  31,  181)3.    At  the  census  of  April  5, 1891, 

was  not  accepted.    An  increase  in  the  revenue  it  was  1,140,405,  comprising  598,414  males  and 

gave   indication  of   renewed    prosperity.     The  641,991  females.    The  Chinese,  who  have  greatly 

Government  had  been  put  to  large  expense  in  decreased,  numbered  9,877,  and  the  aborigines 

n-fkairing  roads  and  bridges  in  the  northern  part  had  dwindled  to  6()5.    The  population  consisted 

of  the  colony,  and  had  granted  relief  to  the  un-  of  493,977  breadwinners  and  629,800  dependents, 

employed  aiid  appropriated  £65.000  to  aid  mu-  6,686  not  being  accounted  for.    Of  the  brend- 

nicipalities  in   comng  with  distress.    Railroad  .  winners,  123,996  were  primary  producers  on  the 

curnmissioners  had  reduced  railroad  expenditure  land  or  in  mines,  167,127  were  industrial  workers, 

by  £600,000,  making  the  percentage  of  working  98,472  commercial,  56,980  domestic,  and  29.631 

expenses  to  revenue  58  instead  of  70  per  cent,  professional.    Melbourne,  the  capital,  has  490,- 

but  to  do  this  they  had  greatly  curtailed  the  896  inhabitants,  over  two  fifths  of  the  total  popu- 

train  service  and  discharged  3.000  employees,  lation,  and  one  fifth  more  live  in  other  towns. 

A  bill  authorizing  the  issue  of  bank  notes  and  The  number  of  marriages  in  1892  was  7,723;  of 

making  them  legal  tender  was  passed  by  both  births,  37,831 ;    of  deaths,   15,851 ;    surplus  of 

houses.  births,  21,980.    In  1892  the  emigration  by  sea 

Parliament  was  dissolved  on  June  25,  its  term  exceeded  immigration  by  6,746.    Education   is 

having  expired,  and  new  elections  were  held  on  compulsory,  ana  in  the  public  elementary  schools 

July  17.     The  main  issue  was  protection  against  free  and  entirely  secular.    There  were  2.140  state 

free  trade.    The  Free  Traders  won,  obtaining  65  schools,  with  4,977  teachers  and  248,725  enrolled 

seats,  while  40  Protectionists  were  returned,  and  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  141.688  in 

only  20  Labor  candidates,  against  34  in  the  last  1892.    Melbourne  University  receives  £17,250  a 

Parliament.    The  defeated  ministry  resigned  on  year  from  the  Government. 

July  30,  and  Mr.  Reid,  the  leader  of  the  parlia-  The  Government  revenue  for  1892  amounted 

mentary  Opposition,  formed  a  new  one  on  Aug.  to  £7,729,572,  of  which  £2,388,961  came  from 

2,  composed  as  follows:  Premier  and  Treasurer,  customs,  £148,575  from  excise,  £126,651   ifrom 

R.  Reid  :  Colonial  Secretary,  J.  M.  Bunker;  At-  land  taxes,  £247,534  from  estate  duties,  £27,954 

tomey-General,  Simpson;  Secretary  for  Public  from  a  tax  on  bank  notes,  £175,000  from  stamp 

Works,  J.  D.  Young;  Secretary  for  I^nds,  J.  H.  duties,  £20,755  from  business  licenses,  and  £18,- 

Carruthers;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  J.  880  from  tonnage  dues,  etc.    The  succession  and 

Garrard ;  Minister  of  Justice,  A.  J.  Gould ;  Min-  probate  duties  are  finely  graduated  by  the  new 

ister  of  Mines,  Sydney  Smith;  Postmaster-Gen-  act  of  1892,  rising  from  2  per  cent,  on  real  and 

eral.   Cook;    Vice-President  of    the   Executive  personal  estate  between  £1,000  and  £5.000  to  10 

Council,  W.  H.  Suttor.    The  Postmaster-General  per  cent,  on  estates  exceeding  £100,000  in  value. 

was  the  leader  of  the  Labor  party.    The  new  The  total  expenditure  was  £8,482,917,  of  which 

Premier  promised  a  sweeping  reduction  of  cus-  £1,726.700  went  for  interest  and  expenses  of  the 

toms  duties  which  would  he  replaced  by  moderate  debt,  £2,118.377  for  railroad  working  expenses, 

land  and  income  or  other  direct  taxes.    Compul-  £792,352  for  other  public  works,  £750,190  for 

sory  local  government  of  an  inexpensive  charac-  posts  and  telegraph  service,  £240,142  for  ex- 

ter  would  be  introduced.    Provision  for  agricul-  penses  of  Crown  lands,  £876,974  for  public  in- 

tnral  settlement  would  be  made  paramount  to  struction  and  science,  £300,450  for  charitable 

the  Interests  of  pastoral  lessees,  ana  alienation  of  institutions,  £217,823  for  justice,  £349,088  for 

public  land  for  pastoral  purposes  would  cease,  police   and    jails,  £118,626    for  customs,  etc., 

while  long  leases  with  a  covenant  of  constant  £126,380  for  mines,  £297,828  for  defense,  and 

residence  would  be  favored,  as  also  the  establish-  £569,987  for  other  purposes.    The  public  debt 

ment  of  leased  grazing  farms  and  the  subdivision  amounted  on  June  30,  1893,  to  £47,144,562.  of 

of  pastoral  holdings  into  homesteads.  which  £36.649,606  was  raised  to  build  railroads, 

Victoria. — The  members  of  the  Legislative  £7.354.256  for  water  works,  £1.105,557  for  school 
Council,  who  number  48,  are  elected  by  the  free-  buildings,  and  £1,601,868  for  other  public  works, 
holders  and  householders  of  the  colony.  One  third  The  average  rate  of  interest  is  4  per  cent.  Vic- 
retire  every  two  years.  The  Legislative  Assembly,  toria  was  the  first  of  the  Australian  colonies  to 
consisting  in  1892  of  95  members,  is  elected  for  institute  a  public  system  of  water  conservation 
three  years  by  unrestricted  male  suffrage.  No  and  distribution  on  a  large  scale.  The  works 
clergyman  can  sit  in  either  house.  The  Earl  of  are  more  extensive  than  the  present  stage  of  set- 
Hopetoun  entered  upon  the  governorship  on  Nov.  tlement  requires,  but  they  have  already  brought 
28, 1889.  The  following  ministers  were  in  office  at  a  large  area  of  waterless  land  under  cultivation, 
the  beginning  of  1894:  Premier,  Chief  Secretary,  and  rendered  it  as  fertile  as  the  rich  tracts  that 
and  Minister  of  Railways,  J.  B.  Patterson ;  At-  won  for  this  colony  the  name  of  Australia  Felix, 
tomey-General,  Sir  Bryan  O'Loghlen ;  Solicitor-  which  are  now  for  the  most  part  under  the  plough. 
General  and  Postmaster-General,  A.  Wynne ;  The  Government  has  for  some  years  offered  bo- 
Commtssionerof  Trade  and  Customs  and  Minister  nuses  to  encourage  the  export  trade  in  dairy 
of  Public  Instruction.  R.  Baker ;  President  of  the  produce,  fruit,  etc.  The  butter  trade  having 
Board  of  Ijand  and  Works  and  Commissioner  of  become  well  established,  attention  was  turned 
Crown  Lands  and  Survey,  John  Mclntyre ;  Min-  to  building  up  a  market  for  Victorian  cheese, 
ister  of  Defense  and  Public  Health,  Robert  Reid  ;  and  £6  a  ton  was  offered  for  all  that  was  ex- 
Minister  of  Mines  and  Water  Supply,  J.  H.  Mc-  i>orted  in  the  season  of  1804  of  the  kind  known 
Coll;  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commissioner  as  cheddar  cheese.  The  banking  crisis  of  1893, 
of  Public  "Works,  W.  T.  Webb;  without  port-  and  consequent  commercial  depression,  left  the 
folios,  Richardson,  Abbott,  and  Cooke.  small  holders,  many  of  whom  carry  mortgages 

The  area  of  the  colony  is  87,884  square  miles,  on  their  freeholds  paying  8  and  10  per  cent,  in- 
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terest,  in  no  condition  to  make  improTements.  tial  duty  on  sugar  in  favor  of  colonial  refineries 
In  February,  1804,  the  Commissioner  of  Savings  was  lowered  from  £1  to  lOs,  per  ton.  Raw  ma- 
Banks  was  authorized  to  lend,  at  5  per  cent  in-  terials  and  tools  of  trade  were  placed  on  the  free 
terest,  sums  not  to  exceed  £1,000  to  any  indi-  list,  whereas  cotton  and  linen  goods,  which  had 
vidual,  or  one  half  the  value  of  the  security,  to  been  free,  were  subjected  to  the  general  ad  va^ 
enable  agriculturists  to  carry  out  improvements,  lorem  duty  of  10  percent.  For  the  extinction  of 
Interest  on  deposits  in  savings  banks  was  re-  the  accrued  deficit,  reckoned  to  be  £1,800,000, 
duced  in  March  from  3^  to  3  per  cent.  an  income  tax  was  proposed  which  would  yield 

The  state  has  conveyed   to  private  owners  £250,000  a  year.    The  Protectionist  party  was 

23,534,600  acres,  and  has  yet  to  be  sold  12,200,-  re-enforced  by  officials  and  others  who  resented 

000  acres  of  agricultural  and  12,400,000  of  pas-  the  sweeping  retrenchments  carried  out  by  the 

toral  lands,  while  5,400,000  acres  are  set  aside  ministry,  and  when  the  general  elections  took 

for  state  forests,  timber,   and  water  reserves,  place  on  Sept.  25  only  &  Ministerialists  were 

1,678,000  acres  are  utilized  for  roads,  and  1,049,-  returned,  against  54  of  the  Opposition  and  13 

000  acres  are  auriferous  lan^.    The  area  tilled  Independents.    A  new  ministry  was  constituted 

in  1893  was  2,970,000  acres,  of  which  1,343,000  on  Sept.  27  as  follows:  Premier  and  Treasurer, 

acres  produced    14,815,000    bushels   of  wheat.  George  Turner;  Attorney-General,  I.  A.  Isaacs; 

There  were  12,965,306  sheep,  1,824,704  cattle.  Minister  of  Defense,  Sir  Frederick  T.  Sargood: 

439,596  horses,  and  290,339  nogs  in  the  colony  Chief  Secretary  and  Minister  of  Education,  A.  J. 

in  1893.    The  yield  of  gold  in  1892  was  654,456  Peacock :  Postmaster-General,  John  Gavan  Duf- 

ounces,  valued  at  £2,617,824.  fy ;  Minister  of  Lands  and  Customs.  R.  W.  Best; 

The  value  of  import.s  in  1892  was  £17,174,545,  Solicitor-General  and  Minister  of  Public  Health, 
compared  with  £21,711,608  in  1891,  £22,954,015  H.  Cuthbert;  Minister  of  Mines  and  Water  Sup- 
in  1890,  and  £24,402,760  in  1889.  The  export  ply,  H.  Foster;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  J.  W. 
trade  amounted  to  £14,006,743,  compared  with  Taverner ;  without  portfolios,  Allan  McLean, 
£16,006,743  in  1891,  £13,266,222  in  1890,  and  R.  T.  Vale,  William  McCuUoch,  and  J.  M,  Pratt 
£12,734,734  in  1889.  Imports  pay  an  average  Queensland. — The  Legislative  Council  is 
duty  of  13  per  cent.,  the  duty  on  competing  composed  of  37  nominate  life  members,  and 
manufactures  being  very  heavy.  The  imports  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  72  meqibers  elected 
of  wool  were  valued  at  £3,134,917,  and  exports  by  all  adult  males  qualified  by  a  residence  of  six 
at  £6,619,141 ;  imports  of  live  stock  at  £991,113,  months.  Gen.  Sir  Henry  Wylie  Norman  was 
and  exports  at  £443,717;  imports  of  coal  at  appointed  Governor  in  December,  1888.  The 
£675,047,  of  woolens  at   £655,411,  of   cotton  Cabinet  in  the  beginning  of  1894  was  composed 

foods  at  £742,095 ;  exports  of  gold  at  £1,848,-  of  the  following  members :  Premier,  Vice-rresi- 

48,  including  specie ;  exports  of  breadstuffs  at  dent  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  Colonial 

£1,286,476.    Of  165,590,377  pounds  of  wool  ex-  Treasurer,  Hugh  Muir  Nelson;  Chief  Secretary 

ported,  only  half  was  ^wn  in  the  colony.    The  and  Secretary  for  Railways,  Sir  Thomas  Mc- 

imports  from  the  United  States  were  returned  Ilwraith ;  Minister  for  Lands  and  Agriculture, 

as  £588,057  in   value;   exports  to  the  United  A.  H.  Barlow;  Postmaster-General  and  Secre- 

States,  £241,389.  tary  for    Public    Instruction,  W.  H.   Wilson; 

The  number  of  registered  sailing  vessels  in  Secretary  for  Mines  and  Secretary  for  Public 

1893  was  274,  of  44,717  tons;  of  steamers,  150,  Works,    Robert     Philp;     Colonial     Secretary, 

of  75,096  tons.    There  were  entered  in  1892  the  H.  Tozer;  Attorney-General,  T.J.  Byrne;  witfe- 

total  of  2,255  vessels,  tonnage  2,224,652,  and  out  portfolio,  A.  J.  Thynne. 

cleared  2,266,  tonnage  2,231,602.    The  railroad  The  area  of  Queensland  is  estimated  at  668,497 

system,  the  property  of  the  Government,  com-  square  miles ;  the  population  in  the  beginning 

prised  2,903  miles.    The  net  receipts  for  1892  of  1893  at  421,297.    In  April,  1891,  the  enumer- 

were  £956,983,  equal  to  2*75  per  cent  on  the  ated  population  was  393,718,  of  whom  8,574  were 

borrowed  capital,  which  pays  over  4  per  cent.  Chinese,  9,428  Polynesians,  and  1,844  of  other 

interest.    The  telegraphs  have  a  total  length  of  non-European  races.    There  were  223,779  males 

7,100  miles,  with   14,000  miles  of  wire.    The  and  169,939  females.    The  northern  district  had 

number  of  dispatches  in   1892  was  2,726,000.  78,077  population;  the  central  district,  46,857; 

The  post  office  carried  62,526,448  letters,  7,491,-  the  southern  district,  268,784.    The  number  of 

316  packets,  and  22,729,005  newspapers  in  1890.  marriages  in  1892  was  2,774 ;  of  births,  14,903 ; 

The  principal  measure  submit  ted  to  Parliament,  of  deaths,  5,266.    The  number  of  immigrants 

which  was  opened  May  30,  was  Mr.  Carter's  bill,  was  23,611  for  1892,  mcluding  474  Chinese  and 

passed  July  18,  to  borrow  money  on  4-per-cent.  464  Polynesians ;   the   emigration   was  22,281, 

debentures  running  twenty  or  thirty  years,  to  including   493    Chinese   and  856   Polynesians, 

be  loaned  at  5  per  cent,  to  the  limit  of  50  per  The  population  of  Brisbane,  the  capital,  in  1891 

cent,  of  the  value  on  freeholds  or  on  improve-  was  93,657. 

ments  made  by  selectors  who  have  not  completed  The  revenue  for  1893  was  £3,445,943,  and  ex- 
their  titles.  The  budget  proposals  included  a  penditu re  £3,567,620.  Customs  produced,  £1,108,- 
reduction  of  the  salaries  of  ministers,  members  680 ;  excise  and  export  duties,  £38,879 ;  stamps, 
of  Parliament,  and  civil  servants.  The  tariff  £118,675;  licenses,  £55,682;  dividend  duty, 
chanffes  recommended  by  the  parliaraent«ry  £69,938 ;  rent  of  pastoral  land,  £335,854 ;  other 
board  were  designed  to  assimilate  the  tariff  tx)  rents  and  sales  of  land,  £329,854;  railways, 
those  of  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia,  £998,059 ;  posts  and  telegraphs,  £209,932.  The 
and  thus  pave  the  way  for  a  federal  tariff  and  expenditure  for  the  debt  was  £1,229,839;  work- 
intercolonial  free  trade.  The  duties  were  low-  ing  expenses  of  railways,  £632.889 ;  of  posts  and 
ered  from  13«.  to  11^.  on  imported  spirits,  and  telegraphs,  £318,513 ;  public  instruction,  £246,- 
the  internal  revenue  duty  to  9«.    The  preferen-  322.    The  public  debt  in  the  beginning  of  1893 
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vas  £29,457,134.    Queensland  adopted  in  1892  a  ber  of  marriages  in  1892  was  2,119;  of  births, 

new  system  of  estate  duties,  whicn  range  from  10,544;  of  deaths,  8,711;  surplus  of  births,  6,838. 

2  per  cent,  on  property  under  £1,000  to  10  per  The  net  immigration  was  1,189. 

cent,  on   legacies    or    inheritances    exceedmg  The  revenue  for  1893  was  £2,459,905,  and  the 

£10.000.  expenditure  £2,660,998.    The   revenue   is   ob- 

The  Government  has  taken  in  from  sales  of  tained  from  customs,  excise,  public  works,  and 

land,  amounting  to    11,033,887   acres   already  land  sales,  and  ib  expended  mainly  in  operating 

alienated  and  2,470,750  in  process  of  alienation,  the  railroads,  etc.,  and  in  paying  the  interest  on 

the  sum  of  £6,967,010,  and  still  owns  414,333,943  the  public  debt,  which  amounted  at  the  end  of 

H/cres,  of  whieh  277,298,853  are  leased  to  4,222  1892  to  £21,230,700.    The  railroads,  water  works, 

sheep  growers.   Half  the  total  area  of  the  colony  and  telegraphs,  for  which  75  per  cent,  of  the 

is  forest.    The  live  stock  in  1892  consisted  of  debt  was  incurred,  bring  in  more  than  the  inter- 

21.708,310  sheep,  6,591,416  cattle,  422,769  horses,  est.    The  succession  tax  enacted  in  1893  is  3  per 

and  116,930  hogs.    The  cultivated  area  was  260,-  cent,  on  inheritances  between  £1,000  and  £2,000 

^{28  acres,  of  which  92,172  were  under  Indian  passing  in  direct  line  or  between  consorts,  and  is 

com  and  55,520  under  sugar  cane.    The  coal  graduated  up  to  10  per  cent,  on  estates  of  £200,- 

produced  in  1892  was  valued  at  £123,308 ;  tin,  000.    Collateral  inheritances  pay  higher  rates 

£123,098 ;  silver  and  lead,  £36,436.    There  are  than  direct  successions  on  smaller  amounts,  and 

also  mines  of  copper,  bismuth,  and  antimonv ;  10  per  cent,  on  all  over  £20,000.    The  mineral 

but  the  principal  mineral  product  is  gold,  the  products  are  copper  and  silver.    Of  the  former, 

vield  of  which  nas  increased  from  307,808  ounces  £132,040  worth  was  produced  in  1892,  besides 

in  1884  to  615,558  in  1892.  £43,485  worth  of  ore.    Since  the  opening  of  the 

The  imports  in  1892  were  valued  at  £4,382,-  rich  mine  at  Kapunda  station  still  more  valuable 

657,  and  tne  exports  at  £9,170,408.    The  tariff  deposits  of  ore  have  been  discovered  at  Moonta 

averages  over  25  per  cent,  on  all  imports.    The  and   Wallaroo.    The  agricultural  resources  of 

chief  exports  in  1892  were  the  following:  Gold,  the  colony  are  much  greater  than  was  formerly 

£2.072,870;    sugar,  £58^,753;   wool,  £426,247;  supposed.    Many  of  the  rivers  that  flow  into 

frozen  meat,  £276,113 ;  hides  and  skins,  £252,-  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  are  bordered  by  alluvial 

3:^ ;  tallow,  £252,308.  flats  that  are  suitable    for  sugar  and  cotton 

The  registered  shipping  in  1893  consisted  of  planting.    The  interior,  which  was  once  believed 

209  vessek,  of  23,173  tons,  of  which  93,  of  12,667  to  be  absolutely  sterile,  contains  many  sections 

tons,  were  steamers.    The  entrances  at  the  ports  capable  of  pasturing  stock.    In  South  Australia 

in  1892  numbered  566.  tonnage  490,869.  was  first  introduced  the  Torrens  system  of  state 

The  railroads  in  the  beginning  of  1893  had  a  registration  and  insurance  of  land  titles,  after- 
total  length  of  2,353  miles,  X)n  which  the  Gov-  ward  adopted  by  other  colonies, 
emment  had  expended  £16,258,993.  The  post  Out  of  a  total  area  of  578,361,600  acres  only 
office  in  1892  forwarded  15,779,569  letters,  11,405-  9,115,158  acres  have  been  alienated.  There  were 
904  newspapers,  and  2,975,434  packets.  The  2,625,741  acres  under  cultivation  in  1893,  of 
telegraph  lines  had  a  total  length  of  9,996  miles,  which  1,520,580  were  under  wheat,  yielding 
with  17,646  miles  of  wire,  on  Jan.  1, 1893.  The  9,240,108  bushels.  The  wine  crop  was  594,038 
number  of  messages  transmitted  in  1892  was  gallons.  The  live  stock  numbered  7,152,047 
905,124,  exclusive  of  109,871  foreign  and  89,316  sheep,  411,793  cattle,  and  186,726  horses.  The 
official  messages.  mineral  product,  chieflv  copper  and  silver,  was 

The  Queensland  Parliament,  which  was  opened  valued  at  £204,418  in  1892. 

on  Jnlv  17,  1894,  was  occupied  chiefly  with  a  The  total  value  of   imports   for    1892  was 

project  for  faciliUting  settlement  on  the  land,  £7,395,178,  and  of  exports  £7,819,539.    The  ex- 

especially  with  a  view  to  the  men  employed  in  ports    of  wool  were  £1.954,403   in  value ;   of 

pastoral  and  a^cultural  industries  acquiring  wheat,  £326,613 ;  of  flour,  £599,022. 

residential  holdings.   The  Labor  party  increased  The  colony   has  305  vessels,  of  89,761  tons, 

the  number  of  its  members  to  18  in  the  by-  of  which  90.  of  15,852  tons,  are  steamers.    There 

elections.  were  1,006  vessels,  of  1,202,268  tons,  entered  in 

Soath  Aastralla.— The  Jjegislative  Council  1892.  The  railroads  at  the  beginning  of  1893 
is  composed  of  24  members  elected  by  restricted  had  a  length  of  1,810  miles.  There  were  5,493 
household  suffrage,  one  third  retiring  every  three  miles  of  telegraphs  and  telephones,  with  12,911 
years.  The  House  of  Assembly  has  54  members,  miles  of  wire.  The  post  office  in  1892  forward- 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  in  27  districts,  ed  17,409,769  letters,  8,733,718  newspapers,  and 
Members  of  both  houses  receive  £200  per  an-  1,297,327  packets. 

num  and  free  transportation.    The  Earl  of  Kin-  The  Government  bjr  effecting  economies  se- 

lore  has  been  Governor  since  April  11,  1889.  cured  a  small  surplus  in  the  accounts  for  1893- 

The  ministers  at  the  beginning  of  1894  were  as  '94.    There  were  600  employees  discharged  in 

follow :  Chief  Secretary,  J.  H.  Gordon  ;  Premier  the  railroads  and  other  establishments,  but  these 

and  Attorney-General,  C.  C.  Kingston ;  Treas-  were  settled  on  the  land.    The  system  of  village 

urer,    T.   Playford;    Commissioner   of    Lands,  settlements  has  recently  been  introduced.     T. 

P.  P.  Gillen;  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Playford,  on  being  appointed  Agent -General  in 

P.  W.  Holder;  Minister  of  Education  and  Agri-  London  in  April,  1894,  was  succeeded  as  Treas- 

culture,  J.  A.  Cockbum.  urer  by  P.  W.  Holder,  who  was  replaced  as  Com- 

The  area  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at  903,690  missioner  of  Public  Works  by  J.  J.  Jenkins. 

square  miles.    The  population  in  1891  was  320,-  Parliament,  which  met  June  7,  considered  a 

4:U  persons,  of  whom  136,776  resided  in  Adelaide,  taxation  bill,  a  plan  for  establishing  an  irriga- 

ihe  capital.    There  were  3,848  Chinese  and  3,369  tion  colony,  and  bills  for  issuing  treasury  notes 

aborigines  living  in  settled  districts.    The  num-  and  the  control  of  savings  banks. 
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Western  Australia.  —  The  Constitution  laborers.  Some  of  them  staked  oat  claims,  bnt 
adopted  under  the  act  of  1890  conferring  respon-  these  were  disallowed  by  the  Premier,  who  de- 
sible  government  on  this  colony,  provides  that  dared  that  the  privileges  of  mining  were  re- 
part  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  served  for  white  men. 

shall  hereafter  be  elected.  All  the  15  now  sitting  The  value  of  imports  in  1892  was  £1,391,109, 
were  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  Legisla-  and  of  exports  £882,148.  The  chief  exports 
tive  Assembly  is  composed  of  80  members,  who  were:  Wool,  £320,703;  gold.  £226.284;  pearl 
are  elected  for  four  years  under  a  pro j:>ertyquali-  shell,  £79,259;  timber,  £78,419:  sandalwood, 
fication,  which  restricts  the  franchise  to  male  £42,870;  pearls,  £40,000 ;  skins,  £36,657. 
citizens  owning  real  estate  worth  £100  or  paying  During  1892  the  number  of  vessels  entered 
£10  per  annum  in  rent  or  mining  royalties.  Sir  was  856,  of  572,090  t^ns ;  cleared,  820,  of  552,475 
William  C.  P.  Robinson,  the  Governor,  who  was  tons.  There  were  651  miles  of  completed  rail- 
appointed  in  1889,  and  had  held  the  office  twice  ways  and  468  miles  building  at  the  end  of  1892. 
before,  was  active  in  securing  self-government  The  telegraphs  had  a  total  length  of  3,288  miles, 
for  the  colony.  The  Cabinet  in  the  beginning  with  4,013  miles  of  wire.  The  number  of  dis- 
of  1894  was  composed  as  follows:  Premier  and  patches  was  251,247  for  1892.  The  post  office 
Treasurer,  Sir  Jonn  Forrest ;  Colonial  Secretary,  handled  4,998,975  letters,  92,307  registered  letters. 
S.  H.  Parker:  Attorney-General,  Septimus  Burt;  4,205,329  newspapers, and  1,013,735  packets. 
Commissioner  of  Lands,  W.  E.  Marmion ;  Minis-  The  growth  of  population  and  probable  pros- 
ter  of  Public  Works,  H.  W.  Venn.  perity  incident  to  the  gold  discoveries  has  Jed 

The  area  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at  975,920  the  Government  to  seek  a  loan  of  £1.500,000,  to 
square  miles.  The  home  Government  has  re-  be  employed  in  public  improvements,  notably 
served  the  right  of  dividing  the  colony.  The  the  extension  of  the  railroad  system  from  South- 
population  was  estimated  at  the  end  of  1892  at  em  Cross  to  Coolgardie,  from  Geraldton  to  the 
58,674,  of  whom  36,095  were  males  and  22,579  Murchison  gold  field,  and  from  Donnybrook 
females.  At  the  end  of  1893  the  population  had  to  the  Collie  coal  mines,  where  coal  of  good 
risen  to  61,000,  and  on  June  30, 1894,  the  gold  quality  is  obtained ;  also  the  conservation  of 
discoveries  having  stimulated  immigration,  it  water  and  boring  of  artesian  wells,  the  improve- 
was  76,000.  The  numl)er  of  marriages  in  1892  ment  of  Freemantle  and  other  harbors,  and  the 
was  412 ;  of  births,  1,848 ;  of  deaths,  931 ;  sur-  building  of  roads  and  new  telegraphs, 
plus  of  births,  917.  Perth,  the  capital,  had  10,-  Tasmania. — The  Legislative  Council  is  eom- 
040  inhabitants,  and  Freemantle  atx)ut  8,000.  pose<i  of  18  members,  elected  for  six  years  by 

The   revenue   of   the    colony  for    1892  was  the  larger  holders  of  real  estate  and  professional 

£543,889,  and  the  expenditure  £550,616.    Cus-  men.    The  House  of  Assembly  has  36  members, 

toms  duties  supply  nearly  three  fifths  of  the  elected  for  three  years  under  a  property  or  in- 

revenue,  and  railroads,  the  post  oflice,  and  land  come  qualification.     The  Governor  is  Viscount 

leases  the  remainder.  Gormanston,  who  assumed  ofiice  in  August,  1893. 

Of  a  total  area  of  624,576,000  acres,  only  161,-  The  Cabinet  was  composed  in  the  beginning  of 

466  were  under  cultivation  at  the  end  of  1892.  1894 as  follows:  Premier,  H.  Dobson ;  Chief  Sec- 

During  that  year  326,061  acres  were  alienated,  retary,  Adye  Douglas:  Treasurer,  John  Henry: 

making  a  total  of  5,505,208  acres  held  by  private  Attorney-General,  N.  E.  Lewis:  Minister  of  Land 

owners.      There  were   1,685,500  sheep,  162,886  and  Works,  W.  llartnoll;  without  portfolio,  C. 

cattle,  and  44,973  horses  in  the  colony.     The  H.  Grant. 

Yilgarn  gold  fields  cover  an  area  of  13,000  The  area  is  estimated  at  26.215  square  miles, 
square  miles.  Only  the  fringe  of  this  territory  The  population  in  1891  was  146,667,  composed 
has  vet  been  prospected.  The  discoveries  in  of  77,560  males  and  69,107  females.  In  1892 
the  Coolgardie  district  attracted  a  host  of  ad ven-  there  were  995  marriages,  4.965  births,  and  2,069 
turers,  of  whom  many  suffered  privations,  espe-  deaths;  excess  of  births,  2,896.  The  emigration 
dally  of  water,  which  has  not  yet  been  stored  exceeded  the  immigration  by  063.  Hobart,  the 
for  the  dry  season.  The  Government  has  re-  capital,  on  April  6, 1891.  had  24.905  inhabitanta 
solved  to  construct  tanks  at  a  cost  of  £15,000.  The  revenue  of  the  Government  in  1892  was 
Railroad  communication  has  been  established  £787,764,  and  the  expenditure  £919.802.  The 
between  Freemantle  and  Southern  Cross,  the  public  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1893,  was  £7,399,000,  pay- 
capital  of  the  district,  which  lies  120  miles  west  ing  interest  at  4  and  3|  per  cent.  Out  of  the 
of  Coolgardie.  The  output  of  gold  increased  total  area  of  16,778,000  acres,  4,762,977  acres  had 
from  £115,000  in  1891  to  £421,000  in  1893,  and  been  alienated  by  the  end  of  1892.  There  were 
was  expected  to  reach  £1.000,000  in  1894.  The  515.666  acres  under  cultivation.  The  chief  agri- 
richest  reef  is  the  Londonderry  mine,  discovered  cultural  products  are  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  hay, 
in  May,  1894,  about  11  miles  from  Coolgardie,  apples,  and  hops.  The  live  stock  in  1892  con- 
where  the  outcropping  quartz  contains  one  tenth  sisted  of  1,023,338  sheep,  170,085  cattle,  31,976 
of  its  weight  in  gold.  Scarcity  of  work  in  the  horses,  and  59,267  hogs.  There  are  mines  of 
cities  has  stimulated  the  search  for  gold  and  gold,  iron,  galena,  tin,  and  coal, 
caused  a  revival  of  gold  mining  throughout  The  value  of  the  imports  in  1892  was  £1,497,- 
Australia.  The  ores  of  Coolgardie  proved  rich  161.  and  of  the  exports  £1,846,965.  The  values 
enough  to  be  profitably  worked  witn  a  dolly  or  of  the  chief  exports  were:  Wool,  £329,585;  tin, 
hand  crushing  machine.  For  transportation  £200,704;  fruit,  green  and  preserved,  £147,866; 
through  the  desert  many  camels  were  imported,  gold,  £145,737;  silver  and  silver  ore.  £79,353; 
and  the  example  of  the  Afghan  drivers  who  timber  and  barlf,  £70,048;  hops,  £32,069. 
came  with  them  led  to  an  influx  of  their  conn-  There  were  475  miles  of  railroads  at  the  end  of 
trymen,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  1892.  The  telegraphs  had  a  length  of  2,222 
mines,  as  they  work  for  less  wages  than  white  miles,  with  3,383  miles  of  wire,  besides  366  miles 
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of  cable   The  post  office  carried  5,8^7,161  letters,  etruetion,  £288,693   for  postal    and    telegraph 

4.692,676  newspapers,  1,212,122  packets,  and  166,-  service,  £164,371  for  constabulary,  militia,  and 

066  (lostal  cards.  volunteers,  £672,157  for   other   ordinary  pur- 

The  rejection  of  the  income  and  land-tax  bills  poses,  and  £223,928  was  territorial  expenditure, 

by  the  Legislative  Council  after  they  were  car-  Out  of  loans  £408.436  was  expended.    In  1891 

rie<l  through  the  Assembly  left  the  Government  the  system  of  direct  taxation  was  changed.    In- 

with  a  deficit  of  £363.243.*  The  land-tax  bill  was  stead  of  a  property  tax  on  land  and  chattels 

reintroduced,  and  on  April  10,  1894,  the  minis-  above  £500,  a  land  tax  at  the  same  rate — Id.  in 

try  was  defeated  bv  a  vote  of  16  to  15.    A  new  the  pound — ^was  laid  upon  land,  with  exemption 

Cabinet  was  organized  on  April  12  as  follows :  of  improvements,  mortgagees  being  t&xea  for 

Premier.  Sir  E.  N.  C.  Braddon ;  Treasurer,  P.  O.  their  interest  in  the  property,  and  a  surtax  on 

Fysh;  Chief  Secretary,  William  Moore;  Attor-  large  properties  graduated  from  ^.  on  values 

ney-General,  A.  L.  Clark;    Minister  of  Land,  between  £5,000  and  £10,000  to  If//,  on  estates 

Works,  and  Mines,  A.  T.  Pillinger ;  without  port-  worth    £210,000   and  upwaid.     The    personal 

folio,  C.  O'Reillv.  property  was  replaced  bv  an  income  tax.    The 

New  Zealand.— The  Legislative  Council  con-  debt  on  March  81,  1893,  was  £88,144.070. 

sists  of  46  members,  nominated  by  the  Govern-  Out  of  06,710,320  acres,  20,864,209  had  been 

ment.  formerly  for  life,  but  since  1891  for  seven  alienated  before  1893.    The  area  of  valuable  land 

years.    They  receive  £150  salary.    The  members  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  is 

(•f  the  House  of  Representatives  are  elected  for  about  34,000,000  acres,  of  which  10,000,000  acres 

three  years  by  universal  suffrage.    Women  were  are  forest.  The  area  under  cultivation  in  1893  was 

admitted  to  the  franchise  in  1893.    There  are  70  9,713,745  acres,  of  which  8,262.045  acres  were 

members  representing  European  districts,  and  4  meadow  and  pasture.   The  crop  of  wheat  in  1891 

Maoris.    They  are  paid  £240  per  annum.  was  8,878,000  bushels,  raised  from  381,245  acres. 

The  Governor  is  tne  Earl  of  Glasgow,  appointed  The  live  stock  consisted  of  18,227,186  sheep, 

June  7,  1892.    The  ministry  at  the  beginning  of  831,831  cattle,  and  308,812  hogs.    The  produc- 

1894  was  composed  as  follows :  Premier,  Minister  tion  of  butter  in  1890  was  16,310,012  pounds,  and 

of  Public  Works,  and  Minister  of  Native  Affairs  of  cheese  9,975,698  pounds;  of  frozen  meat  for 

and  Defense,  R.  J.  Seddon;  Attorney-General,  export  in   1892,  869,600  hundredweight.    The 

Colonial  Secretary,  and  Minister  of  Marine,  Sir  mineral  products  are  gold,  silver,  coal.  Kauri 

P.  A.  Buckley ;  Minister  of  Education  and  of  gum,  manganese,  and  antimony. 

Ijabor,  and  Commissioner  of  Stamp  Duties,  W.  The  value  of  imports  in  1892  was  £6,943,056, 

P.  Reeves;  Minister  of  Lands  and  of  Immigra-  and  of  exports  £9,533,851.    The  values  of  the 

tion.  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  Commissioner  principal  exports  were:  Wool,  £4,313,807;  frozen 

of  Forests,  J.   Mackenzie;  Colonial  Treasurer,  meat,  £1,038,377;  gold,  £951,963;  grain,  £860,- 

Post master-General,   Electric    Telegraph  Com-  151;  Kauri  gum,  £517,678;  hides  and  leather, 

roi^sioner.  and  Commii^sioner  of  Tr^e  and  Cus-  £371,297:  butter  and  cheese,  £318,204;  tallow, 

toms,  J.  G.  Ward ;  Minister  of  Justice  and  Min-  £165,613 ;  timber,  £87,581 ;  preser%ed  meat,  £69,- 

jster  of  Mines,  A.  J.  Cadman ;  without  portfolio,  420;  grass  seed,  £59,110 ;  bacon  and  hams,  £16,- 

J.  Carroll,  representing  the  native  race,  and  W.  088.    The  imports  from  the  United  States  in 

Montgomerv.  1892  were  £381,627  in  value,  and  the  exports  to 

The  area  of  the  islands  is  estimated  at  104,471  the  United  States  £520,797. 
square  miles.  The  European  population  in  1891  The  finances  of  this  colony  are  in  a  very  satis- 
was  626.658,  of  whom  332,877  were  males  and  factory  state.  Theestimatesof  revenue  for  1893- 
293,781  were  females.  The  population  of  the  *94  were  exceeded  by  the  receipts,  while  the  ex- 
North  Island  was  281,445,  ana  of  the  ^outh  Is-  pendfture  was  kept  within  tne  appropriation, 
land  344,913.  The  total  population  in  1891  was  The  new  land  and  income  taxes  had  been  col- 
668.651,  of  whom  41,993  were  Maoris  and  4,444  lected  without  difficulty.  After  paying  £250,000 
Chinese,  The  population  of  Auckland,  the  cap-  out  of  the  revenue  for  public  works  there  re- 
ital,  was  51,127.  with  the  suburbs.  Of  the  total  mained  a  surplus  of  nearly  £300,000.  The  first 
population,  14*45  per  cent,  were  primary  produ-  elections  in  which  the  women  of  New  Zealand 
cers,  1 1-25  per  cent,  industrial,  6*89  per  cent,  com-  exercised  their  newly  acquired  right  of  suffrage 
mercial,  8'98  per  cent,  domestic,  2*52  per  cent,  passed  off  quietly  in  perfect  order  after  a  canvass 
professional,  69*67  per  cent,  dependent,  and  1*24  m  which  the  liquor  question,  the  various  theories 
per  cent,  undefined.  In  1892  there  were  4,002  regarding  religious  instruction  in  the  public 
marriages,  17.876  births,  and  6,459  deaths;  ex-  schools,  and  all  the  subjects  of  political  contro- 
cc«s  of  births,  11,417.  The  excess  of  immigrants  versy  were  earnestly  discussed  m  public  meet- 
over  emigrants  was  4.958,  Education  is  compul-  ings,  which  the  women  generally  attended.  Over 
Fory  in  the  settled  districts.  In  1892  there  were  80  per  cent,  of  the  women  on  the  rolls  voted.  In 
1.302  primary  schools,  with  8,180  teachers,  122.-  March  occurred  the  first  voting  under  the  licens- 
629  pupils,  and  an  average  attendance  of  99,070.  ing  law  enacted  in  1898.  In  each  parliamentary 
Instruction  is  purely  secular.  district  the  voters,  comprising  all  the  adult  men 

The  revenue  of  the  Government  for  1892  was  and  women,  decided  whether  the  existing  licenses 

£4,389,251,  of  which  £676.369  was  derived  from  should  be  continued  for  three  years  or  whether 

direct  and  £1,716,427  from  indirect  taxation,  the  number  should  be  reduced  by  one  fourth,  or, 

£1,154.592    from   railways,  £299,603  from  the  by  three  fifths  majority,  if  all  licenses  should  be 

j)ost  office  and  telegraphs.  £192,410  from  other  annulled.    The  Prohibitionists  were  very  zealous 

ordinary  sources,  and  £349,850  was  territorial  and  well  organized,  and  in  two  districts  they 

revenue.    The  total  exfienditure  was  £4.044.690,  gained  the  requisite  majority,  while  in  Port  Chal- 

of  which  £1,601,706  was  for  the  public  debt,  mers,  Wellington,  Christchurch,  and  other  places 

£690,627  for  railways,  £4(^,208  for  public  in-  they  lost  by  only  a  few  votes,  and  polled  more 
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than  enough  to  secure  a  reform  in  the  licensing  that  were  made  for  the  settlement  of  the  lands, 

system.  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Taupo  the  police 

The  new  .Parliament  was  convened  June  21,  had  to  protect  the  officials  of  the  land  depart- 

1804.    The  Government  introduced  a  bill  to  ex-  ment  and  arrest  many  natives.    In  the  Kino:  and 

dude  undesirable  immigration,  to  double  the  Urewera  districts  tHe  Maoris  were  also  disaf- 

poll  tax  on  Chinese  and  impose  a  similar  tax  on  fected.    The  Premier  made  a  journey  through 

other  colored  aliens,  and  to  exclude  all  contract  the  King  country,  which  was  lon|^  forbidden 

laborers.     Shipowners  bringing  paupers  or  de-  ground  to  the  whites,  and  the  principal  chief  of 

mented  persons  are  subjected  to  penalties.    The  Urewera  gave  up  to  him  his  scepter,  saying  that 

loose  management  of  companies  was  made  the  they  looked  to  the  Government  for  protection 

subject  of  restrictive  legislation.    On  June  80  a  and  would  give  no  more  trouble.    Tawhiao.  the 

bill  was  passed  as  a  measure  of  urgency  guaran-  Maori  king,  sent  similar  assurances.    The  Gov- 

teeing  £2,000,000  of  additional  shares  to  bi  issued  emment  has  lately  discouraged  private  purchases 

by  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand.    They  have  pref-  of  Maori  lands. 

erence  over  other  shares,  and  must* be  canceled  F^l. — The  natives  of  the  Fijian  Islands  are 

in  ten  years,  during  which  a  4-per-cent.  dividend  governed  by  12  superior  and  1()0  lesser  chiefs, 

is  guaranteed  by  the  Consolidated  fund.    The  supervised  by  three  European  commissioners, 

president  of  the  board  of  directors  is  appointed  The  dependency  of  Rotumah  has  also  a  European 

Dy  the  Government,  as  are  also  auditors  in  New  commissioner.  *  The  Governor  of  Fiji,  who  is  also 

Zealand  and  London.    This  succor  averted  a  High  Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific,  i^ 

financial  panic.    A  special  bill  forbade  the  trans-  Sir  John  Bates  Thurston. 

ferof  shares  without  the  approval  of  the  colonial  The  estimated  population  at  the  end  of  1892 

Treasurer,  and  another  extends  till  September,  was  125,442,  compost  as  follows:  Native  Fijians, 

1895,  the  authority  to  issue  bank  notes  conferred  107,745;    Rotu mans,  2,207;    Europeans,  2,261 ; 

in  1893.    In  the  financial  statement,  delivered  in  half  castes,  1,102 ;   Polynesians,  2,452;  Indians, 

the  House  of  Representatives  on  July  24,  Mr.  9,103;  others,  552. 

Ward  unfolded  a  scheme  for  borrowing  £1,500,-  The  revenue  for  1893  was  estimated  at  £72,406, 

000  in  London  at  3^  per  cent,  for  the  purpose  of  and  expenditure  at  £70,447.    The  public  debt 

loaning  money  to  settlers  on  freehold  security  at  amounts  to  £243,235,  including  £114.235  ad- 

5  per  cent.     He  also  proposed  to  create  colonial  vanced  by  the  imperial  Exchequer.    The  prin- 

consols  to  the  amount  of  £1,000,000,  one  half  to  cipal  commercial  products  are  sugar,  copra  and 

be  issued  in  1894  and  the  rest  in  the  following  desiccated  cocoanut,  tea,  bananas,  peanuts,  and 

year,  which  should  be  inscribed  at  the  post  ofiices  cotton.    The  value  of  the  imports  in  1892  was 

and  pay  not  above  4  per  cent,  interest.    It  was  £253,586 ;  exports,  £434,791. 

proposed  to  merge  all  private  savings  banks  in  The  native  taxes  are  paid  in  produce,  which 

the  post  office  savings  bank.     Foreign  insurance  they  prepare  and  which  is  sold  by  the  Govem- 

companies  are  to  be  required  to  make  large  de-  ment  in  their  behalf  by  annual  contract.    The 

posits  with  the  public  trustee.    The  Government  revenue  obtained  from  this  source  in  1892  was 

offers  a  bounty  for  the  production  of  the  sugar  £18,256.    This  method  of  taxation  causes  much 

beet,  and  one  of  28.  per  ton  on  the  export  of  coal,  disaffection  among  the  natives,  because  the  offi- 

The  granting  of  a  bonus  for  whaling,  especially  cials  often  seize  produce  that  they  require  for 

for  the  establishment  of  a  station  on  the  Kerma-  their  own  sustenance.    In  the  summer  of  1894 

dec  Islands,  northwest  of  New  Zealand,  is  under  an  outbreak  occurred  on   this  account,  which 

consideration.    Railroad  fare  to  cities  was  made  was  suppressed  by  the  Governor  with  a  loss  of 

uniform  for  all  distances.    The  Land  act  of  1892  7  lives. 

enables  any  man  over  seventeen  years  of  age,  or  AUSl^RIA-HUNGART,  a  dual  monarchy  in 
any  single  woman,  to  become  &  selector  of  Crown  central  Europe,  composed  of  the  Empire  of  Aus- 
lands  on  a  lease  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  tria  and  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  two  insepara- 
years,  subject  to  conditions  of  residence  and  im-  ble  monarchies,  hereditary  in  the  dynasty  of 
provements  and  the  payment  of  a  rent  of  4  per  Hapsburg-Lori-aine  to  the  male  posterity  in  order 
cent,  on  the  capital  value  of  the  land.  The  mini-  of  primogeniture.  Legislative  powers  in  regard 
mum  valuation  placed  on  the  land  subject  to  to  affairs  common  to  the  two  halves  of  the  era- 
selection  is  £1  an  acre  for  first-class  or  agricul-  pire— namely,  foreign  affairs,  the  army,  common 
tural  land,  and  6s.  for  second-class  land  suitable  finances,  and  the  administration  of  Bosnia  and 
for  pastoral  purposes.  Some  village  settlements  Herzegovina — are  exercised  bv  the  Delegations, 
have  been  in  operation  for  six  years  in  which  the  which  are  committees  of  the  Legislatures  of  the 
rent  is  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  of  the  two  monarchies,  each  composed  of  40  raeml)ers 
land,  which  starts  at  £1  an  acre.  In  these  the  of  the  Lower  House  and  20  of  the  Second  Chamber, 
number  of  settlers  is  about  900.  No  allotment  elected  anew  for  each  session.  The  Delegations 
is  allowed  to  exceed  50  acres,  and  the  average  is  are  convoked  annually  alternately  in  the  two 
about  25  acres.  To  these  settlers  the  state  has  capitals,  and  sit  separately,  but  hold  a  joint  ses- 
ad vanced  an  average  of  £1 1«.  2d  an  acre,  and  sion  when  there  is  a  disagreement, 
the  settlers  have  made  improvements  valued  at  The  Emperor  is  Franz  Josef,  born  Aug.  18. 1830. 
two  and  a  half  times  the  amount  they  borrowed.  The  heir  presumptive  is  the  Archduke  Franz 
The  loans  proposed  by  the  Government,  amount-  Ferdinand,  nephew  of  the  Emperor,  born  Dec.  18, 
ing  to  £3,250,000,  including  a  colonial  loan  of  1863.  The  common  ministers,  responsible  to  the 
£750,000  for  surveying,  purchasing,  and  building  Delegations,  are  the  following :  President  of  the 
roads  and  bridges  in  native  lands,  are  to  be  ap-  Council,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Minis- 
plied  chiefly  in  facilitating  settlement  under  the  ter  of  the  Imperial  Household,  Count  G.  Kalnoky, 
new  land  act.  The  natives  in  the  Waikato  river  appointed  on  the  retirement  of  Count  Andrassy; 
district  were  seriously  opposed  to  the  surveys  Minister  of  Finance,  Benjamin  de  Kallay ;  Min- 
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ister  of  War,  Gen.  Edmund  von  Kriegbammer,  000  inhabitants.    In  1894  the  National  Legisla- 

appointed  Sept.  25, 1803.  ture  voted  to  expend  25,000,000  crownors   12,- 

The  Common  Bud&ret. — Certain  customs  re-  500,000  florins  in  building  a  new  quay  and  im- 
ceipt«  are  applied  to  the  common  expenditure,  proving  the  docks  and  the  railroad  and  warehouse 
Of  the  amount  required  in  excess  of  the  common  facilities,  and  the  Government  proposes  to  devote 
revenue.  Hungary,  under  the  decennial  financial  as  much  more  to  deepening  the  harbor, 
arrangement,  pays  2  per  cent,  and  80  per  cent,  of  The  annual  increase  of  the  population  of  Aus- 
the  remainder,  and  Austria  the  remaining  70  per  tria  for  the  ten  years  between  1880  and  1890  was 
cent.  The  expenditure  for  1894  was  fixed  at  147,-  0*76  per  cent!,  while  in  the  lands  of  the  Hunga- 
926,992  florins  (1  Austrian  florin  =  41  cents).  The  rian  Crown  it  averaeed  1*09  per  cent.  The  num- 
revenne  from  customs  was  estimated  at  44,370,-  ber  of  emigrants  who  left  Austria-Hungary  in 
000  florins ;  receipts  from  the  ministries,  2,677,-  1891  was  78,524  against,  74,002  in  1890  and  55,- 
492  :  Hungary's  2  per  cent,  of  the  remainder,  667  in  1889.  The  number  whose  destination  was 
2,017,566 florins;  Austria's  contribution,  69,202.-  the  Argentine  Republic  fell  off  from  4,225  in 
528  florins ;  Hungary's  contribution,  29,658,226  1889  to  1,918  in  1890  and  216  in  1891,  while 
florins.  The  expenditures  were  estimated  at  180,-  the  number  departing  for  North  America  in- 
738,027  florins  for  ordinary  and  17,187,965  florins  creased  from  42,170  in  1889  to  63,119  in  1890, 
for  extraordinary  purposes.  Of  the  ordinary  ex-  and  in  1891  to  70,711,  of  whom  43,163  were  Aus- 
penditure,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  deb-  trians  and  27,548  Hungarians, 
ited  with  3,690,900  florins,  the  Ministry  of  War  In  Austria,  79-2  per  cent,  of  the  population  are 
spends  114,882,703  florins  for  the  array  and  10,-  Roman  Catholic  in  religion,  11*8  per  cent.  Greek 
01 2,680  for  the  navy,  and  the  Ministry  of  Finance  Catholic,  2*4  per  cent.  Greek  Oriental,  1-8  per 
and  Board  of  Control  require  2,151,744  florins,  cent.  Evangelical,  and  4*8  per  cent.  Jewish.  In 
Of  the  extraordinary  expenditure,  14,576,565  flor-  Hungary,  where  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Evan- 
ins  go  for  military,  2,565,000  for  naval,  and  46,-  gelical  of  both  the  Au^burg  and  the  Helvetian 
400  for  diplomatic  purposes.  The  revenue  of  confessions,  the  Greek  Orthodox  and  Greek  Cath- 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  is  estimated  at  10,187,-  olic,  the  Gregorian,  and  the  Jewish  creeds  have 
450  florins,  and  the  expense  of  administration  10,-  an  ofiicial  status,  the  Roman  Catholics  constitute 
136,149  florins,  not  counting  8,610,000  florins  of  50*84  per  cent,  of  the  population,  the  Evangel- 
extraordinary  expenditure,  representing  the  ex-  icals  19*77  per  cent..  Oriental  Greeks  15*17  per 
pense  of  the  military  occupation.  cent.,  Greek  Catholics  9*61  per  cent..  Unitarians 

The  general  debt  of  the  monarchy  on  July  1,  0*36  per  cent,  Jews  4*18  per  cent.,  and  others  0*07 

1893,  was  2,823,792,000  florins,  not  including  the  per  cent. 

floating  liabilities,  amounting  to  411,994,377  flor-  Education. — In  Austria,  the  number  of  the  to- 
ins.  The  debt  charge  in  1893  amounted  to  128,-  tally  illiterate  diminished  between  1880  and  1890 
133,415  florins,  of  which  Austria  paid  97,821,879  from  9,858,364  to  9.605,337,  and  in  Hungary  the 
and  Hungary  30,311,536  florins.  A  new  gold  loan  number  increased  from  9,341,355  to  9,465,172; 
of  40,000,000  florins,  which  was  taken  by  the  the  percentage  diminished  from  59  to  54  in  Hun- 
Rothschild  group  in  1893,  the  equivalent  being  gary,  and  that  in  Austria  from  44  to  40  percent., 
paid  to  the  Government  in  gold,  was  successfully  almost  exactly  the  same  rate  of  progress.  The 
placed  on  the  market  in  March.  1894.  school  districts  are  obliged  to  provide  schools,  and 

Area  and   Population.  —  The  area  of  the  elementary  education  is  compulsory  in  both  coun- 

Austro-Hungarian  Empire  is 240,942  square  miles,  tries  from  the  age  of  six  or  seven  up  to  the  com- 

exclusive  of  the  occupied  Turkish  provmces.   The  pletion  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  or  fourteenth 

population  at  the  census  of  Dec.  81, 1890,  accord-  year,  the  period  varying  in  different  provinces, 

mg  to  the  latest  corrected  flgures,  was  41.231,342.  Gymnasia  and  RealschuTen  are  maintained  by  the 

Austria  proper,  115.903  square  miles  in  extent,  state  or  hj  provinces,  towns,  or  religious  corpo- 

had  23,895,413  inhabitants,  of  whom  11,689,129  rations,  with  subventions  from  the  state,  and 

were  males  and  12,206,284  females.    The  popu-  there  are  8  universities  in  Austria,  with  1.150  pro- 

lation  of  Hungary,  including  Transylvania,  Cro-  fessors  and  13,383  students,  and  3  in  Hungary, 

atia-Slavonia,  and  the  town  of  Fiume,  was  8,667,-  with  296  professors  and  4,498  students,  all  main- 

971  males  and  8,795,502  females ;  total,  17,463,-  tained  by  the  Government,  besides  7  technical 

473  for  an  area  of  125,039  square  miles,  being  189  schools,  with  428  professors  and  2,502  students, 
to  the  square  mile,  against  206  in  Austria.  The  Arm]r. — in  both  halves  of  the  empire 

The  number  of  marriages  recorded  in  Austria  military  service  is  obligatory.    Those  who  are 

in  1891  was  186,418:  of  births,  947,017;  of  deaths,  conscripted  serve  three  years  in  the  line,  seven 

700,829;  excess  of  binhs,  246,188.    In  Hungary  in  the  reserve,  and  two  in  the  Landwehr.    Those 

the  number  of  marriages  was  150,720 ;  of  birihs,  who  escape  are  attached  for  t«n  years  to  the  de- 

756,204;  of  deaths,  580,222;  excess  of  births,  175,-  pot  reserve  or  for  twelve  to  the  Landwehr  in 

982.    Vienna,  the  Austrian  capital,  had  1,364,-  Austria,  and  in  Hungary  serve  two  years  in  the 

548  inhabitants  on   Dec.  81,  1890.    The  other  Honvedseg  or  national  militia,  receiving  eight 

cities  having  over  50,000  inhabitants  are  Prague,  weeks'  instruction  and  being  called  out  to  drill 

the  capital  of  Bohemia,  with  810,483,  including  for  several  weeks  every  two  years.    Young  men 

suburbs;  Trieste, the  Adriatic  seaport,  with  158,-  of  education  who  will  pay  for  their  own  board 

344 ;  Lemberg.  chief  town  of  Austrian  Poland,  and  equipment  need  serve  only  a  year  in  the 

with  127.943 :  Grfltz,  112.069 ;  Brttnn,  94,462 ;  Cra-  active  army,  but  if  at  its  end  they  are  not  quali- 

cow,  74.593;  Czemowitz,  54,171;  Pilsen,  50,221.  fied  to  serve  as  officers  of  the  reserves  they  are 

Buda-Pesth,capitalof  Hungary,  has  506,384  ;Sze-  kept  another  year.    All  citizens  who  do  not  be- 

gedin.  85,569;  Theresienstadt,  72,737;  Debreczin,  long  to  the  army  or  navy  from  their  nineteenth 

§6,940 ;  Hod  Mez6  Vasarhely,  55,475 ;  Presburg,  to  their  forty-second  year  are  inscribed  in  the 

52,411.    Flume,  the  seaport  of  Hungary,  has  29,-  Landsturm,  which  can  only  be  called  out  in  time 
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of  war.  The  contingent  of  recruits  for  1894  was 
103,100  men  for  the  army  and  navy  and  23,000 
for  the  Landwehr.  The  peace  effective  of  the 
array  for  1893  was  as  follows : 


TROOPS. 


Qoneral  staff. 

Safety  troops  

ttanitary  troops 

Military  iostitutions 

8tud 

Infantry 

Jaccen 

FieKl  artillery 

Mountain  artillery 

FortruSA  artillery 

Pioneers  

Railroad  and  telegraph  troops  . 

Train 

CaTalry 

Austrian  Landwehr 

Hangarian  Hooveds 

Total ... 


Offlccn. 

Man. 

2,4SS 

1.628 

401 

1,609 

81 

6,888 

2,H82 

7.512 

183 

4,879 

8/-i76 

168,«)3 

877 

18,889 

1,2SS 

•A726 

IS 

285 

420 

7,846 

498 

7,8^5 

91 

1,679 

88S 

8,486 

1,9S2 

46,864 

627 

11,098 

1,850 

17,280 
820,052 

21,245 

HOTBH. 


92 

*  •  ■ 

168 

98 

622 

104 

11,568 

40 

51 

18 

4 

2,664 

89,458 

227 

8,810 

58,414 


The  war  strength  of  the  army  is  calculated  at 
45.238  officers,  1,826,940  men,  and  281,886  horses. 

The  Nayy. — The  Austrian  naval  establish- 
ment is  designed  chiefly  for  defending  the  coasts. 
Some  of  the  old  vessels  are  being  rebuilt  and  oth- 
ers replaced  by  new  ones.  The  strength  of  the 
fleet  in  1893  is*  shown  in  the  following  table : 


TBSSCLS. 


9  turret  ships 

8  casematoa  ships  . . . 

1  armored  Mgate 

8  frisrates 

7  corvettes  

6  ganboats  

8  torpedo  cruisers . . . 
8  large  torpedo  Tessels 
6  Biiiall    *f 

24  torpedo  boats  of 
the  first  class 

81  torpedo  boats  of 
the  s<>Gond  class... 

8  tor{)edo  boats  of 
the  third  claSs.   ... 

2  torpedo  storeships . 
5  trauHports 

4  river  monitors 

5  side  wheel  dteamers 

6  vessels  for  port 
service 

Total,  128  vessels 


OUNB. 

Diiplaat- 

Horn 

Ortt  10 

Under 

BMBk 

pow«r. 

MSU- 

lOomU- 

melTM. 

OMtn*. 

11,980 

15,800 

17 

26 

42,980 

28,500 

68 

144 

5.140 

8,500 

14 

15 

C,S60 

^800 

80 

IS 

12,843 

9,100 

46 

27 

8.470 

2.87«l 

14 

5 

13,000 

27,S00 

22 

84) 

S.935 

16,20) 

12 

75^ 

2,680 

18,800 

67 

1.997 

22,050 

49 

1,800 

11,250 

80  • 

216 

2,400 

4,010 

5,600 

2 

16  t 

4,142 

2,'>50 

4  ■ 

6i0 

400 

8 

2 

4,930 

4,800 

1 

14 

1,170 

1,470 
177,090 

4 
232 

9 

524    1 

126,123 

Cr»wi. 


800 
8,944 

420 

914 
1,800 

644 

1,800 


700 


518 

90 
850 

200 

12,080 


Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  — The  Turkish 
provinces  placed  under  Austrian  administration 
in  1878  by  the  treaty  of  Herlin  have  an  area  of 
23,2(52  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,336,- 
091,  of  whom  705,025  are  males  and  631,066  fe- 
males. The  Fifteenth  Corps  of  the  Austro-IIun- 
garian  army  occupies  the  provinces,  counting 
28,648  men,  of  whom  2,833  are  stationed  in  the 
Sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar. 

Commerce  and  Production.— The  general 
commerce  of  Austria-Hungary  in  1892  amounted 
to  627,200,000  florins  for  imports  and  723,600,- 
000  florins  for  exports.  The  imports  of  specie 
were  83,995,000  florins,  and  the  exports  17,938,- 
000  florins.  The  following  were  some  of  the 
principal  imports  and  their  values :  Cotton,  48,- 
600,000  florins:  wool,  30,100,000  florins;  coffee, 
85,900,000  florins ;  coal,  24,300,000  florins ;  hides 


and  pelts,  23,000,000  florins;  silk.  22,400.000 
florins;  leaf  tobacco,  20,500,000  florins ;  woolen 
yam,  19,400,000  florins;  machinery,  18,700,000 
florins;  leather,  16,200,000  florins;  cotton  vHni, 
13,900,000  florins.  The  values  exported  of  the 
staple  commercial  products  were  as  follow :  Su- 
gar, 74,000.000 florins ;  grain,  69,300.000  florins; 
timber,  55.600,000  florins ;  cattle.  31,400,000  flor- 
ins; coal,  29,200.000 florins;  hardware, 23.700,000 
florins;  eggs,  23.400,000  florins;  woodenware, 
18,700,000  florins;  gloves,  18.400,000  florins; 
glass  and  glassware,  18,300.000  florins;  woolen 
manufactures,  17,300.000  florins;  pajjer  and  pa- 
per manufactures,  17,200,000  flonns;  feathers, 
12,600,000  florins;  iron  and  iron  manufactures, 
12,500,000  florins;  minerals,  10,700.000  florins; 
leather  goods,  9,500.000  florins;  wool.  9,100,000 
florins:  silk  manufactures,  8,600,000  florins; 
flour.  7.200,000  florins;  linen  yarn,  7,100,000 
florins ;  wine,  6,300,000  florins. 

The  wheat  crop  of  Hungary  in  1892  was  138,- 
000.000  bushels,  and  that  of 'Austria  46,600.000 
bushels.  The  crop  of  barley  was  59,900,000 
bushels  in  Austria,  and  in  Hungary  50.300.000 
bushels.  The  product  of  the  sugar  beet  in  Aus- 
tria was  55,156,000,  and  in  Hungary  13.368,000 
metric  centners.  The  culture  of  tfie  silkworm 
has  advanced  under  the  encouragement  and  di- 
rection of  the  Government,  and  in  1892  there 
were  produced  970.248  kilogrammes  of  cocoons 
in  Hungary  and  1,506,524  kilogrammes  in  Aus- 
tria. The  principal  mineral  products  in  Austria 
are  common  and  brown  coal  and  iron,  which  are 
mined  in  Hungary  also.  Lesser  products  are 
stiver,  zinc,  lead,  quicksilver,  and  copper  in  Aus- 
tria, and  silver  and  some  copper  in  Hungary. 
The  produce  of  Austrian  mines  for  1892  was 
valued  at  70,438.000  florins,  and  the  furnace 
products  at  32,900,000  florins.  The  mineral 
produce  of  Hungary  had  a  value  of  29.000,000 
florins  in  1891.  The  salt  works  of  Austria  in 
1892  produced  a  value  of  19,700,000  florins.  The 
manufacturing  industries  of  Austria  support 
more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Tnere 
are  58,500  persons  directly  employed  in  the  wool- 
en industry,  96,000  in  the  cotton  factories,  and 
29,168  in  the  glass  works  of  Bohemia.  The  brew- 
eries produce  293,500.000  gallons  of  beer. 

Navigation.— During  1891  there  were  70,988 
vessels,  of  9,339,454  tons,  entered  at  the  ports  of 
Austria,  and  70,814,  of  9,337,037  tons,  were 
cleared.  Of  the  total  tonnage  89  per  cent  was 
Austrian.  At  the  Hungarian  port. of  Fiume 
4,616  vcvssels,  of  639,999  tons,  were  entered,  and 
4,459,  of  774,114  tons,  cleared. 

The  number  of  registered  Austro-Hungarian 
vessels  in  1893  was  10.533,  of  285,415  tons,  hav. 
ing  in  their  crews  31,536  men.  Of  these,  274,  of 
214.180  tons,  were  seagoing  merchant  ships ; 
1,684,  of  50,195  tons,  were  coasting  vessels;  and 
8.575,  of  21,040  tons,  were  vessels  engaged  in 
the  fisheries,  etc. 

Railroads.— On  Jan.  1, 1893,  the  railroads  of 
Austria  had  a  total  length  of  16,543  kilometres, 
or  10.273  miles.  Of  this,  7,001  kilometres  lye- 
longed  to  the  state,  and  3,860  kilometres  more 
were  under  state  management,  while  5,682  kilo- 
metres were  of>erated  by  companies.  In  Hun- 
gary the  lenfjth  of  all  the  lines  was  11.813  kilo- 
metres, or  7,336  miles,  of  which  4.836  kilometres 
were  state  lines,  5,601  kilometres  belonged  to 
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companies  but  were  worked  by  the  Goyemment,  of  Agriculture,  Count  Julius  Falkenhayn ;  Min- 

and  1,876  kilometres  were  worked  by  com])anies.  ister  of  National  Defense,  Count  Zeno  Von  Wel- 

Posts  and  Telegrnipks- — The  number  of  let-  sersheimb ;  Minister  of  Commerce,  Count  G.  von 
ters  carried  by  the  Austrian  post  office  in  1892  Wurmbrand-Stuppach ;  Minister  of  Justice, 
was  532,911,070;  of  newspapers,  72,606,840;  of  Count  Friedrich  von  Schdnbom ;  without  port- 
circulars  and  samples,  76,097,170.  In  Hungary  folio,  Ritter  von  Savorski. 
were  carried  141,089,240  letters,  and  22,140,880  There  are  16  provincial  diets,  which  deal  with 
circulars  and  samples.  The  telegraphs  in  Aus-  local  taxation,  education,  worship,  charities, 
txia  had  17,609  miles  of  line  and  50,154  miles  of  agricultural  regulations,  and  public  works.  The 
wire  ;  in  Hungary,  12,473  miles  of  line,  with  85,-  bishops  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches  and 
320  miles  of  wire ;  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  rectors  of  universities  have  seats  ex  officio,  and 
1,780  miles  of  line,  with  3,870  miles  of  wire.  The  the  landed  proprietors,  the  chambers  of  com- 
number  of  messages  transmitted  in  1892  was  merce  and  trade  guilds,  and  the  municipalities 
10,835,302  in  Austria,  5,671,579  in  Hungary,  and  and  rural  communes  are  represented  as  in  tiie 
425.696  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.     The  re-  Reichsrath. 

eeipts  from  posts  and  telegraphs  in  1892  were  Finance. — The  revenue  for  1891  was  600,708,- 
32.993,560  florins  in  Austria  and  13,728,856  flor-  000  florins,  and  the  expenditure  587,091,000  flor- 
ins in  Hungary;  the  expenses,  31,993,560  florins  ins.  The  estimates  for  1894-*95  make  the  reve- 
in  Austria  and  9,561.836  in  Hungary.  nue    619,105,779    florins,  including    16,497,746 

Correney  Reform. — In  pursuance  of  Dr.  florins  of  extraordinary  receipts.  The  direct 
Wekerle*s  project  of  monetary  reform,  designed  taxes  produce  110,045,000  florins,  of  which  35,- 
to  place  the  currency  on  a  gold  basis,  the  Gov-  890,000  came  from  the  land  tax,  80,713,000  from 
emment  proposed  to  withdraw  200,000.000  flor-  the  house  tax,  28,698,000  from  the  income  tax, 
ins  of  state  notes  from  circulation  during  1894  11,659,000  from  the  tax  on  industries,  and 
and  1895,  and  replace  them  with  160.000,000  3,085,000  from  other  taxes.  The  customs  rev- 
florins  of  gold,  which  it  will  deposit  in  the  Aus-  enue  is  43,404,777  florins.  Indirect  taxation 
tro-Hungarian  bank,  Uking  silver  or  notes  in  gives  293,599.632  florins,  of  which  108,865,080 
return.  All  the  1-florin  notes  are  to  be  de-  come  from  excise  taxes,  21.007,602  from  salt, 
stroyed,  and  80,000,000  1-crown  silver  pieces  put  86,616.450  from  the  tobacco  monopoly,  20,442,- 
into  circulation,  with  20,000,000  or  80,000,(X)0  000  from  stamps,  37,419,000  from  legal  fees, 
silver  florins  besides.  The  crown,  equal  to  half  16,678,000  from  a  state  lottery,  and  2,571,500 
a  florin  or  gulden,  is  the  new  standard  of  value,  from  other  sources.  The  receipts  from  rail- 
but  it  is  coined  in  silver,  not  gold.  There  are  roads  are  128,857,130  florins ;  from  posts  and 
20-crown  and  10-crown  gold  pieces,  and  the  gold  telegraphs,  36,825,000  florins ;  from  state  prop- 
ducat,  worth  9  crowns  60  heller  (=  $2).  The  sub-  erty,  5,178,830  florins;  from  forests  ana  do- 
sidiary  coins  are  the  silver  half  crown,  the  nickel  mains,  5,001,960  florins ;  from  mines,  7,910,S21 
20-heIler  and  10-heller  pieces,  and  the  bronze  florins ;  from  universities,  etc.,  6,157,204  florins. 
2-heIler  piece,  equivalent  to  the  old  kreutzer.  The  expenditure  for  1894-'95  is  estimated  at 
and  single  heller  or  half  kreutzer.  582,759,548  florins  for  ordinary  and  35,934,689 

Rnssian  Commercial  Treaty. — Negotiations  florins  for  extraordinary  purposes;  total,  618,- 

for  a  new  commerciid  treaty  with  Russia  were  694,237  florins.     Of  the  ordinary  expenditure, 

not  begun  until  the  conclusion  of  the  Russo-  the  chief  items  are  158.328,038  florins  for  the 

German  treaty,  and  were  prolonged  through  the  debt  service,  107,875,608  florins  contribution  to 

resistance  of  the  Hungarian  Government  to  the  common  expenditure,    101,268,120    florins    for 

Russian  demand  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  railroads,  posts,  and  telegraphs,  88,190,825  flor- 

rve.    The  Russian  Government  finally  agreed  to  ins  for  financial  administration,  21,307,820  fior- 

the  continuance  of  the    existing  tariff  of  1^  ins  for  justice,  18,694,750  florins  for  pensions 

florin  per   quintal.     The  treaty  was  formally  and  grants,  18,458,896  florins  for  the  Ministry 

ratifled  on  July  6.  of  the  Interior,  17,989,840  florins  for  the  Min- 

Aastria. — The  Reichsrath  or  Parliament  con-  istry  of  National  Defense,  14,196,609  florins  for 

sists  of  a  House  of  Lords,  the  Herrenhaus,  and  a  education,   14,108,253  florins    for    agriculture. 

House  of  Deputies,  the  Abgeordnetenhaus.    The  7,148,050  florins  for  public  worship,   6,065,135 

Upper  House  is  composed  of  the  19  adult  arch-  florins  for  subventions,   and   4,650,000  florins 

dukes,  68  feudal  proprietors,  who  are  hereditary  for  the  imperial  household.    The  special  debt 

members,  the  9  archbishops  and  8  prince  bish-  of  Austria  amounted  in  1893  to  1,219,184,000 

ops,  and  131  life  members.    The  Abgeordneten-  florins. 

bans  has  353  members,  elected  for  six  years,  of  Electoral  Reform. — The  agitation  for  uni- 

whora  85  are  chosen  by  landowners  paying  50  versa!  suffrage,  which  appeared  to  subside  after 

florins  or  more  in  taxes,  21  by  chambers  of  trade  the  accession  of  the  Windischgrfttz  ministrv,  was 

and  commerce,  118  by  the  towns,  and  129  by  renewed  in   1894,  and  meetings  were  held  on 

the  indirect  suffrage  of  the  peasantry.    For  the  nearly  every  Sunday  and  holiday  everywhere 

two  latter  classes  the  electorate  is  restricted  to  throughout  the  country.     The  Social  Democrats 

male  citizens  twenty-four  years  of  age.  who  pay  discussed  the  advisability  of  a  general  strike, 

5  florins  in  direct  taxes  or  are  qualified  by  their  such  as  had  been  successful  in  Belgium.    When 

occupation  or  education.  the  proposition  was  brought  forward  in  the  So- 

The  Austrian   Cabinet,  constituted  Nov.  11,  ciaUDemocratic  congress  at  Vienna,  Dr.  Adler, 

1893,  is  composed  as  follows :  President  of  the  one  of  their  foremost  leaders,  deprecated  it  as 

Council,  Prince  A.  Windischgrfttz ;  Minister  of  unnecessary,  and  warned  his  followers  against 

the  Interior,  Marquis  de  Bacouehem  ;  Minister  of  violence  or  illegalities,  reminding  them  that  the 

Finance,  Dr.  von  Plener ;  Minister  of  Worship  troops,  with  quick-firing  guns  and  small-caliber 

and  Education,  Ritter  von  Madeyski ;  Minister  rifies,  would  make  short  work  of  a  popular  ris- 

VOL.  XXXI V. — 5  A 
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the  Liberal  party.  The  Catholic  Congress  de-  of  8  different  forms  of  marriage  treated  in  the 
nounced  the  Dili  as  a  usurpation  of  the  jurisdic-  different  ecclesiastical  laws  as  of  varying  value 
tion  of  the  Church,  and  the  message  sent  to  it  in  and  force,  the  state  should  establish  a  uniform 
the  name  of  the  Pope  expressed  the  conviction  marriage  contract  and  guarantee  its  equal  bind- 
that  the  Catholics  oi  Hungary  would  defend  the  ing  force.  The  bill  provided  that  the  civil  con- 
rights  and  teachings  of  the  Church.  The  ultra-  tract  must  precede  any  religious  ceremony.  Some 
montane  movement  stirred  the  antipathy  of  a  of  the  Slav  communities  were  hostile  to  the  bill, 
large  part  of  the  electorate.  Meetings  called  for  but  the  Catholic  constituencies  were  not.  A 
the  purpose  of  protesting  against  civil  marriage  large  part  of  the  Catholic  laity,  indeed,  joined 
passed,  instead,  resolutions  approving  the  Gov-  in  Liberal  Catholic  demonstrations  in  favor  of 
emment.    The  popularity  of  the  measure  caused  the  bill. 

many  Opposition  members  to  vote  with  the  Gov-  Dr.  Wekerle  determined  to  carry  the  biU  again 
ernment  m  the  preliminary  action  taken  on  Feb.  through  the  House  of  Deputies  and  send  it  to  the 
6,  when  a  majority  of  200  was  obtained.  Even  Ma^ates  a  second  time  before  the  close  of  the 
in  the  House  of  Magnates  a  majority  of  Minis-  session,  making  it  a  question  of  confidence.  But 
teriaiists  were  appointed  on  the  committee.  The  before  proceeding  to  demand  a  new  decision  he 
Catholics  augmented  their  exertions  and  still  deemed  it  indispensable  to  obtain  from  the  Em- 
predicted  the  defeat  of  the  bill.  The  bill  was  peror  certain  guarantees.  In  interviews  with 
passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  April  Count  Kalnoky  and  Franz  Josef  he  asked  that 
12  by  the  crushing  majority  of  281  against  106.  the  King  should  pledge  himself  to  fill  up  3  va- 
The  fight  was  transferred  to  the  House  of  Mag-  cancies  among  the  life  peers  by  nominating  sup- 
nates,  and  extraordinary  efforts  were  put  forth  porters  of  the  bill ;  that  he  should  make  pubnc 
by  the  opponents  of  the  measure.  Magnates  at-  an  assurance  that  he  regarded  the  measure  as  a 
tached  to  foreign  legations  were  called  home  to  political  necessity ;  and  that,  if  the  Opposition 
vote,  and  in  some  Catholic  families  estates  were  was  still  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  bill,  he 
divided  to  enable  younger  members  to  qualifv  as  should  consent  to  the  creation  of  a  sufficient 
peers.  Threats  were  made  anonymously  to  blow  number  of  new  peers  to  overcome  the  resistance 
up  the  Chamber  of  Magnates  should  the  Govern-  of  his  opponents.  Kaiser  Franz  Josef  acquiesced 
ment  obtain  a  majority.  Social  pressure  was  willinglv  in  the  first  two  of  these  conditions,  but 
brought  into  play,  and  manv  members  who  were  declined,  to  accede  to  the  last.  When  the  bill 
indifferent  Churchmen  and  had  never  shown  the  was  reintroduced  Dr.  Szilagyi  stated  that  the 
slightest  interest  in  politics  were  induced  to  ap-  principle  of  the  bicameral  system  was  that  the 
pear  in  their  unaccustomed  seats.  The  machi-  House  of  Magnates,  being  based  on  a  scheme  of 
nations  of  the  Opposition  would  probably  have  privilege,  should  bow  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
failed  if  high  functionaries  of  the  court  had  not  and,  if  necessary,  the  Government  would  not 
appeared  in  open  active  opposition  to  the  min-  hesitate  to  increase  the  number  of  life  members, 
istry,  strengthening  the  prevalent  impression  On  May  21  the  Reichstag  adopted  the  simple 
that  the  King  was  anxious  to  have  the  measure  proposal  to  send  back  the  civil-marriage  bill  to 
killed  in  the  Upper  Chamber.  Magnates  who  the  House  of  Magnates  by  271  votes  to  105. 
had  always  been  active  supporters  of  the  Gov-  Before  the  bill  reached  the  Magnates  Dr. 
ernment  absented  themselves  from  the  proceed-  Wekerle  went  to  Vienna  to  seek  the  guarantees 
ings,  and  when  the  vote  was  taken  on  may  9  the  that  he  considered  indispensable.  The  Hunga- 
biU  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  139  to  118.  The  rian  aristocracy,  roused  to  the  defense  of  the 
majority  included  29  Roman  Catholic  and  8  legislative  powers  of  the  House  of  Magnates, 
Greek  spiritual  peers,  while  of  the  Protestant  persuaded  the  King  that  it  would  be  improper 
spiritual  peers  10  voted  for  the  measure,  and  3  for  him  to  interpose  in  the  conflict  over  civil 
abstained  from  voting.  There  were  89  members  marriage  and  rescue  the  bill  by  flooding  the 
absent,  of  whom  62  had  promised  to  vote  in  House  of  Magnates  with  Liberals.  They  held 
the  afiirmative.  Indignation  was  aroused  even  out  hopes  that  the  bill  could  be  carried  without 
among  Conservatives  at  the  intrusion  of  mem-  precipitating  the  constitutional  question.  The 
bers  of  the  Austrian  court  in  domestic  Hunga-  Emperor  having  rejected  the  proposal  of  an  un- 
rian  politics.  limited  creation  of  peers,  Dr.  Wekerle  placed  the 

The  Conservatives  tried  to  turn  the  obsequies  resignations  of  the  Cabinet  in  his  hands.    Count 

of  Kossuth  to  account  by  representing  the  action  KhUn-Hedervary,  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  a  Liberal 

of  the  ministry  on  that  occasion  to  be  disloyal.  Magnate,  on  June  4  accepted  the  task  of  forming 

On  Dr.  Wekerle's  motion  the  Reichstag  »ent  a  a  ministry  to   persevere  with  the  bill  without 

deputation  to  place  a  wreath  on  the  bier,  but  re-  making  new  peers.     He  reckoned  without  the 

fused  to  consider  proposals  for  a  state  funeral  or  Liberal  party,  which  stood  by  the  retiring  min- 

a  monument  to  the  exile  who  died  an  enemy  to  isters.    As  Count  Khlin-IIedervary  was  unable 

the  Constitution.     Francis  Kossuth,  after  his  to  induce  any  prominent  Liberal  to  accept  a 

father's  burial,  took  the  oath  as  a  Hungarian  portfolio,  he  gave  up  tha  task,  and  on  June  5  the 

subject.    Students  of  the  universitv  at  Buda-  King,  who  had  come  to  Buda-Pesth,  sent  for  l3r. 

Pesth  stopped  the  performances  at  the  theaters,  Wekerle.    Being  assured  that  the  bill  would  go 

and  attempted  to  drape  with  black  the  national  through,  Wekerle  was  willing  to  return  to  office 

opera  house,  thereby  coming  into  conflict  with  without    demanding   from  the  King  a  public 

the  police.  pledge  to  create  new  peers ;  but  the  Clericals  de- 

Civil  marriage  was  a  part  of  the  national  pro*  manded,  as  the  price  of  their  allowing  the  bill  to 

framme  of  1848,  and  was  advocated  by  Francis  become  law,  that  he  should  sacrifice  fir.  Szilagyi. 

teak  in  1872.    The  framers  of  the  present  meas-  who  had  denounced  the  interference  of  Austrian 

ure  deemed  it  essential  for  the  moral,  social,  and  courtiers    in    Hungarian   legislation,   and    also 

political  advancement  of  the  people  that,  instead  Count  Csaky  and  two  or  three  others.    Szilagyi 
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was  willing  to  withdraw,  bat  Wekerle  would  not  to  confer  with  the  leading  men  of  Hungarian, 

consent  to  any  combination  in  which  he  was  not  Saxon,  and  Roumanian  nationality,  in  the  hope 

included,  and  eventually  the  Emperor  gave  way  of  removing  real  grievances  and  effecting  a  rec- 

and  asked  Dr.  Wekerle  to  select  his  colleagues,  onciliation   between  the  Roumanians  and  the 

The  new  ministry  was  gazetted  on  June  12.    It  Hungarian  gentry. 

contained  all  the  mem^rs  of  the  old  one  except  Agrarian  Socialism. — In  various  parts  of 
Count  Csaky,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Hungary,  as  well  as  in  Austria,  agricultural  dis- 
Worship,  whose  place  was  taken  by  Baron  Eotvos;  tress  has  produced  discontent  among  the  peas- 
Count  Tisza,  Minister  at  the  Austrian  court,  who  ants,  and  led  to  a  political  agitation  against  the 
was  succeeded  by  Count  Julius  Andrassy ;  and  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  ownership  of  land,  and 
Count  Bethlen,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  whose  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage,  state  help,  and 
duties  were  assumed  temporarily  by  Baron  Fie-  other  demands  of  the  Socialists.  In  sections 
dervary,  the  Minister  of  National  Defense.  Dr.  where  Nationalist  movements  are  rife  the  coun- 
Wekerle  stated  in  the  Reichstag  that  the  King  try  people  are  impelled  to  join  in  them  chiefly 
was  in  agreement  with  the  ministry  as  to  the  by  hopes  of  improving  their  economic  condition 
necessity  of  the  ecclesiastico-political  reforms,  by  self-government.  In  the  AlsOld  district, 
and  considered  it  indispensable  that  they  should  where  thousands  of  laborers  who  were  employed 
promptly  become  law.  Three  new  peers  were  on  the  works  for  the  regulation  of  the  river 
nominated  to  fill  the  existing  vacancies,  and  on  Theiss  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment, 
June  21  the  civil-marriage  bill  was  adopted  in  riots  took  place  and  preparations  were  made  for 
the  Chamber  of  Magnates  by  128  votes  to  124.  a  peasant  msurrection  in  the  beginning  of  May. 
Parliament  adioumed  on  June  80.  On  Jul^  26  There  had  been  wholesale  conversions  there  to 
Count  Andor  Festetich  was  appointed  Minister  the  Nazarene  sect  and  to  the  Socialist  and  Nation- 
of  Agriculture.  alist  parties.  The  danger  of  an  uprising  was 
Roamanian  Separatists.— On  May  7  the  averted  by  the  arrival  of. a  large  military  force, 
members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Rou-  and  the  Government  endeavored  to  mitigate  the 
manian  National  party  were  brought  to  trial  at  discontent  by  colonizing  the  unemployed  on  8tat« 
Klausenburg  on  an  indictment  charging  them  lands  and  by  starting  public  works.  Dr.  Wekerle 
with  having  contravened  the  law  by  questioning  proposed  to  utilize  the  landed  property  of  the 
the  validity  and  binding  force  of  the  act  of  towns  and  districts,  which  amounts  to  over  one 
union  in  a  document  published  in  1892,  which  sixth  of  the  total  area  of  Hungary,  in  the  interest 
declared  that  Transylvania  had  been  uniustly  of  the  unemployed,  and  promised  to  arrange  for 
deprived  of  its  autonomy  and  its  historical  and  the  representation  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  gov- 
national  rights  by  becoming  incorporated  in  emroent  of  municipalities  and  communes.  So- 
Hungary  on  a  basis  that  denied  to  tne  Rouma-  cialism  prevails  chiefly  in  the  parts  of  the  country 
nian  people  the  participation  that  was  due  to  where  tne  estates  are  entailed  and  the  peasants 
their  numbers,  and  in  disregard  of  the  principles  are  reduced  to  the  position  of  day  laborers.  They 
that  secured  the  autonomy  of  the  principality,  used  to  receive  good  wa^res,  but  these  have  fallen 
The  prisoners,  23  in  numlier,  were  lawyers,  der-  of  late  years  below  living  rates.  In  some  dis- 
gyroen,  professors,  journalists,  and  pnysicians.  tricts,  where  the  peasants  themselves  own  land. 
All  except  three  were  found  guilty  ana  sentenced  they  are  still  comfortably  off. 
to  terms  of  imprisonment  varring  from  eight  The  most  serious  disturbance  occurred  at  Hod 
months  to  five  years.  Their  oonoLemnation  caused  Mez5  Vasarhely.  The  Socialist  leader,  a  former 
much  excitement  in  Grosswurdein  and  other  Rou-  police  ofiicer  named  Kavacz,  a  man  of  great 
manian  districts  of  Hungary,  where  agitators  con-  prowess  and  force  of  character,  was  locked  up 
vened  nocturnal  meetings  of  the  peasantry  and  for  proclaiming  internationalism,  saying  that  he 
harangued  against  the  ecclesiastical  and  school  and  his  followers  were  not  Magyars  and  had  no 
policy  of  the  Government.  Several  leaders  were  fatherland,  for  they  had  been  deprived  of  the 
arrested,  but,  as  the  military  were  Quartered  in  soil.  This  man  had  acquired  great  influence  over 
the  disaffected  districts,  few  outward  aisturbances  the  common  people,  and  when  thev  attacked  the 
to)k  place.  M.  Hieronymi,  the  Minister  of  the  town  hall,  trying  to  rescue  him,  naif  the  police 
Interior,  visited  the  districts  in  which  the  Nation-  force  made  common  cause  with  the  rioters, 
alist  agitation  had  made  most  progress  and'sought 
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BAPTISTS.  I.  Regular  Baptists  in  tlie 
United  States — The  *'  American  Baptist  Year- 
book "  for  1894  gives  as  footings  of  the  statistics 
of  the  Baptist  churches  in  the  United  States : 
Number  of  churches,  38,122;  of  ordained  minis- 
ters. 25,354 :  of  members,  3,496,088.  The  churches 
are  represented  in  1,498  associations ;  number  of 
members  received  by  baptism  during  the  year, 
176,077.  Amount  of  contributions  during  the 
year:  For  missions,  $1,467,294;  for  education, 
$367,417;  for  miscellaneous  purposes,  $2,739,- 
589;  for  salaries  of  ministers  ana  other  church 
expenses,  $7,986,464 ;  total  for  all  purposes,  $12,- 


560,714.  Value  of  church  property,  $78,605,769. 
The  Baptists  sustain  in  the  United  States  7 
theological  institutions,  with  54  instructors,  776 
pupils,  and  property  aggregating  in  value  $3,401,- 
618;  35  universities  and  colleges,  with  701  in- 
stnictors,  9,088  pupils,  and  a  property  valuation, 
including  endowments,  of  $19,171,045;  32  semi- 
naries for  young  women,  with  388  instructors, 
3,675  pupils,  and  $4,211,906  of  property;  47 
seminaries  and  academies  for  young  men  or  for 
both  voung  men  and  young  women,  with  369  in- 
structors, 5,250  pupils,  and  $3,787,793  of  prop- 
erty; and  81  institutions  for  the  education  of 
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negroes  and  Indians,  with  179  instractors,  5,177  the  lefislatures  and  conventions  of  their  States, 

pupils,  and    property  estimated    to    be  worth  the  following : 

$1,880,540;  in  all,  152  institutions,  with  1,791  No  law  ah  all  be  passed  respecting  the  esUblwhment 

instructors,   23,966  pupils,   and   $31,862,902  of  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof; 

property.     The  number  of  charitable  institutions  nor  shall  the  State,  or  any  county,  city,  town,  village, 

recorded  is  54,  with  property  valued  at  $1,360,-  or  other  civil  division  of  the  State,  use  its  property  or 

021.    The  number  of  periodicals  of  all  kinds  is  credit  or  any  money  raised  by  tjutation  or  otherwi«j, 

128  or  authorize  such  property,  credit,  or  money  to  be 

The  larffeat  numbers  of  members  in  the  several  ]^^J^^  ^he  purpose  of  founding,  maintaining,  or  aid- 

1  ne  largest  numoereoi  memoers  in  ine  several  j^^  ^y  appropriation,  pavment  for  services,  expemittj. 
States  are  m  the  bouthem  btates,  (Borgia  lead-  or  in  anv  other  manner,  an v  church,  religious  denom- 
ing  with  352,595,  and  being  followed  by  Virginia,  ination,  or  religious  society'  or  any  institution,  society, 
with  319,698 :  North  Carolina,  with  255,808 ;  or  imdcrtaking  which  is  wholly  or  in  part  under  sec- 
Texas,  with  240,851;  Alabama,  with  240,489;  tarian  or  ecclesiastical  control 
Kentucky,  with  217,310.  The  largest  numbers  Pnblicatioii  Socletj.—The  seventieth  annual 
of  baptisms  are  also  found  in  the  Southern  States,  meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  Publication  So- 
beginning  again  with  Georg^ia,  26.818,  after  which  ciety  was  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  May 
follow  in  order  Texas,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  South  25.  The  receipts  of  the  society  had  been  $21.23*6 
Carolina,  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  in  the  department  of  Bible  distribution,  $127,650 
Tennessee,  and  New  York  leading  the  Northern  in  the  missionary  department,  and  $497,807  from 
States  with  6.457  baptisms.  The  largest  contri-  sales  in  the  business  department.  Forty-nine 
butions,  however,  are  returned  from  the  North-  new  publications  had  been  issued.  In  the  mis- 
em  States,  New  York  leading  in  aggregate  con-  sionary  department  116  missionaries  and  work- 
tributions,  $1,826,027,  and  Massachusetts  in  the  ers  had  been  employed,  704  persons  baptized, 
highest  average  per  member,  $16.85.  In  the  48  churches  constituted,  285  Sunday  schools 
States  of  the  Soutnern  Baptist  Convention,  Mis-  organized  and  332  aided,  and  330  pastors  and 
souri  leads  in  absolute  amount,  $500,490,  and  ministerial  student^s  aided  with  grants  for  their 
Maryland  in  average  per  member,  $12.68.  libraries.    Two  chapel  cars  hfid  been  coutinu- 

Baptists  have  in  all  the  world,  including  Eu-  ously  in  use  in  Minnesota  and  west  of  the  Mis- 
rope,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australasia,  as  well  as  sissippi  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  They  had 
both  Americas,  44,069  churches,  29,871  ordained  traveled  altogether  17,884  miles,  and  from  them 
ministers,  and  4,184,507  members ;  and  the  whole  681  Bibles  and  74,945  pages  of  tracts  had  been 
number  of  baptisms  during  the  ^ear  throughout  granted,  1,313  sermons  and  addresses  delivered, 
the  world  was  221,724.  The  distribution  of  mem-  207  prayer  meetings  held,  589  families  visited,  18 
l)ers  in  the  principal  states  of  Europe  is:  In  persons  baptized.  7 churches  constituted,  11  Sun- 
Prance,  1,979 ;  in  Germany,  27,332 :  in  England,  day  schools  organized,  45  Sundav  schools  ad- 
208,728 ;  in  Ireland,  2.200 ;  in  Scotland,  13,208 ;  dressed,  and  4  Sunday-school  institutes  held.  A 
in  Russia  and  Poland,  16,443 ;  in  Sweden,  36,-  third  chapel  car  had  been  offered  the  society  on 
585 ;  in  Finland,  1,329 ;  in  Denmark,  3,015 ;  in  condition  that  means  were  contributed  to  it  by 
Norway,  1,950 ;  in  Italy,  1,151 ;  in  Austria-Hun-  the  denomination  for  building  a  fourth,  and  haS 
garv,  2,675 ;  in  Spain,  100 ;  in  Switzerland,  439.  been  completed  in  anticipation  of  the  fnlfiUment 

Education   Society.  —  The  American  Bap-  of  the  condition, 

tist  Education  Society  met  in  Saratoga  Springs,  Home  Mission  Society.— The  sixty-second 

N.  Y.,  May  22.    The  year's  income  of  the  so-  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  Home 

ciety  from  all  sources  had  been  $53,357,  and  the  Mission  Society  was  held  in  Saratoga  Springs, 

expenditures,  including  appropriations  to  insti-  N.  Y.,  May  23.    The  total  receipts  of  the  societv 

tutions,  $48,617.    The  report  showed  that,  aside  had  been  $405,218,  and  the  aggregate  of  ex- 

from  a  special  effort  in  the  first  year  of  the  so-  penditures  $524,155,  leaving  an  indebtedness  of 

ciety's  history,  the  aggregate  gifts  of  individuals  $101,456.    The  society  had  employed  1,111  la- 

and  churches  during  the  past  four  years  had  borers,  29  more  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and 

l>een  only  $1,777,  or  an  average  of  $444.32  per  the  largest  number  ever  reported.    Of  them,  252 

year.    This  sum  was  equivalent  to  only  about  had  been  engaged  among  the  foreign  populations, 

half  the  society's  expenses  for  a  single  year.    Its  215  among  the  negroes,  35  among  the  Indians,  26 

expenses  had  been  met  mainly  by  its  beneficiaries,  among  Mexicans,  and  583  among  Americans. 

The  society  had,  since  its  beginning,  granted  al-  Fourteen  nationalities  were  represented  amone 

lowances  to  32  institutions  in  23  States  of  the  the  missionaries.    The  churches  aided  returned 

Union,  of  which  8  had  collected  their  pledges  a  membership  of  50,701  souls.   Thirty-six  schools 

and  received  the  full  amount  of  their  grants,  were  maintained  by  the  aid  of  the  society  among 

During  the  past  year  10  institutions,  to  which  the  colored  people,  Indians,  and  Mexicans.    The 

the  society  had  made  conditional  grants,  had  re-  act  of  incorporation  granted  by  the  Legislature  of 

ported  $92,265  collected  on  their  pledges  for  en-  Massachusetts  was  accepted.  *  A  memorial  was 

dowment;  to  these  institutions  tne  society  had  adopted  for  presentation  to  the  Constitutional 

paid  during  the  year  $34,017.    A  committee  ap-  Convention  of  the  State  of  New  York  asking  for 

pointed  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  the  Constitu-  the    incorporation   in  the  Constitution    to   be 

tional  Convention  of   the  State  of  New  York  framed  by  it  of   the  clause  proposed   by  the 

urging  the  adoption  of  a  provision  forbidding  American  Baptist  Education  Society,  forbidding 

the  appropriation  of  State  money  to  sectarian  the  appropriation  of  public  money  to  sectarian 

institutions  reported  adversely  to  a  national  or-  schools  and  institutions. 

ganization  like  this  society  sending  a  memorial  The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Wom- 

to  a  State  constitutional  convention,  but  recora-  an's  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  was  held  in 

mended  as  a  suitable  constitutional  provision  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  May  21  and  22.    The 

for  which  Baptists  could  present  memorials  to  total  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  year,  indud- 
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iag  $2,933  borrowed  moDey,  had  been  $64,817.  the  flnanciiil  situation  no  efforts  were  made  to 
and  the  disbursements  $65,418.  The  estimated  enlarge  the  missionary  work,  and  the  society  de- 
ralue  of  supplies,  clothing,  etc.,  sent  to  mission-  cided  to  endeavor  only  to  maintain  the  present 
aries  in  the  field  was  $12,765.  One  hundred  and  mission  fields  with  all  proper  economy,  sending 
four  missionaries  had  been  employed  during  the  out  new  missionaries  onl^  when  it  might  become 
whole  or  part  of  the  year,  of  whom  4  were  stu-  necessary  to  fill  vacancies  made  by  disease  or 
dents  from  the  Missionary  Training  School  at  death.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  These  missionaries  had  been  dis-  the  (question  of  the  relationship  between  the 
tributed  as  follows :  Among  Americans  on  the  Missionary  Union  and  the  several  woman's  mist- 
frontier,  6 ;  among  the  colored  people,  40 ;  among  sionary  societies. 

the  Chinese,  4;  among  Bohemians,  1;  among  The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Gennans,  16 ;  among  Jews,  1 ;  among  Danes  Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
and  Norwegians,  4;  among  Swedes,  8:  among  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  17, 18,  and 
Indians,  13 ;  among  Mexicans,  7 ;  among  Mor-  19.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Durfee,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  pre- 
mons,  4.  sided.  The  total  receipts  of  the  society  nad 
Missionary  Union.— The  American  Baptist  been  $129,178,  and  the  expenditures  $127,880. 
Missionary  Union  held  its  eightieth  meeting  in  The  receipts  of  the  Home  for  the  Children  of 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  May  28.  The  receipts  Missionaries  had  been  $1,833,  and  the  expendi- 
of  the  society  for  the  year  from  all  sources  tures  $1,788.  Of  the  64  missionaries  of  tne  so- 
had  been  $485,000,  and  the  appropriations  $694,-  ciety,  30  were  laboring  in  Burmah.  In  India,  at 
€58,  leaving  an  indebtedness  of  $203,596.  The  Madras.  8  Bible  women  and  14  teachers  were 
Union  employed  2.138  laborers,  of  whom  993  visiting  46  zenanas  and  teaching  210  caste  e^rls. 
were  connected  with  missions  to  the  heathen.  In  Assam,  880  pupils  were  reported  in  the  village 
647  were  in  Sweden,  and  the  remainder  were  in  schools  among  Garos,  Nagas,  and  Kohls  taught 
other  countries  in  Europe.  The  1,612  churches  by  graduates  of  the  normal  school  at  Tura.  In 
returned  a  total  of  185,228  members,  with  90,996  Japan,  16  Bible  women  were  employed  and  1,179 
pupils  in  Sunday  schools,  and  11,450  baptisms  in  pupils  were  returned.  In  Cnina  the  Bible 
1893.  A  series  of  recommendations  were  adopted  women's  and  school  work  was  carried  on  steadily, 
respecting  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the  work  Work  was  going  on  among  the  women  and  chu- 
of  the  missions,  in  which  the  meeting  advised  dren  in  the  Congo,  and  reports  were  made  from 
that  the  present  methods  of  school  work  be  con-  France  and  Sweden.  The  entire  work  of  the 
tinued,  but  with  such  changes  as  will,  if  possi-  society  included  64  missionaries,  400  native 
ble,  increase  their  eflBciency  in  promoting  evan-  teachers,  126  Bible  women,  and  294  schools,  with 
gelization ;  that  unceasing  effort  be  made  to  im-  9,154  pupils,  578  of  whom  had  publicly  professed 
press  upon  native  converts  their  duty  to  provide  themselves  Christians. 

for  the  education  of  their  children';  that  none  Sonthern  Baptist  Convention. — The  South- 
but  outspoken  and  consistent  Christians  should  em  Baptist  Convention  met  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
be  employed  as  teachers  in  the  mission  schools;  May  11.  The  Hon.  Jonathan  Haralson,  of  Ala- 
that  the  teaching  of  Christian  truth  should  hold  bama,  was  chosen  president.  The  report  of  the 
the  first  place  in  the  plans  and  efforts  of  all  en-  Home  Board  of  Missions  showed  that  the  treas- 
gaged  in  mission-school  work ;  that  the  benefits  urer's  total  receipts  had  been  $73,321,  of  which 
to  mission  schools  of  state  inspection  are  un-  $11,145  had  been  on  account  of  the  Centennial 
Questionable  and  important,  and  to  that  extent  fund ;  while  of  the  disbursements,  $39,127  had 
tnose  scthools  should  be  subjected  to  government  been  paid  to  missionaries.  The  report  further 
control ;  that  the  reception  of  grants  in  aid  showed  that  $107,544  had  been  received  and  ex- 
from  the  British  Government  is  possibly  de-  pended  by  co-operative  bodies  in  missions  and 
fensible  in  view  of  the  nature  of  tnat  Govern-  church  building.  The  Home  Board  had  every- 
ment  and  of  the  relation  of  the  missionaries  to  where  strengthened  the  State  boards,  enabling 
it,  yet  the  utmost  caution  was  recommended  in  them  to  do  a  larger  work  and  thus  create  a 
seeking  and  accepting  such  aid ;  because  (1)  of  wider  interest  in  the  churches  for  all  mission 
the  tendency  which  a  reliance  upon  it  has  to  work  at  home  and  abroad.  The  woman*s  mis- 
secularize  the  aim  of  teachers  and  pupils ;  be-  sionary  societies  had  contributed  $21,613  to  the 
cause  (2)  of  the  danger  of  weakening  the  force  work  of  the  board.  The  missionary  work  had 
of  Baptist  testimony  at  home  against  the  union  been  prosecuted  among  foreign  populations,  with 
and  in  favor  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  which  are  included  the  Indians;  among  the 
state,  wherefore  the  discontinuance  of  the  cus-  negroes ;  among  the  native  white  people ;  in 
torn  was  advised  as  soon  as  practicable ;  and  be-  Cuba ;  and  in  aid  of  church  building.  The 
cause  (3)  of  the  conscientious  objections  which  work  among  the  Indians  had  been  confined  to 
some  of  the  missionaries  have  to  the  practice ;  the  Indian  Territory,  and  had  been  so  successful 
that  special  caution  be  used  in  founding  schools  and  so  long  continued  that  it  now  closely  ap- 
and  colleges,  it  being  regarded  as  wise  to  wait  proximated  in  its  character  and  conditions  that 
for  a  ^  widespread  interest  and  a  pretty  unani-  among  the  white  people  of  the  frontier.  There 
mons  call "  before  taking  steps  to  establish  them ;  were  now  in  the  Indian  Territory  16  associations, 
that  some  form  of  manual  service  be  required  of  301  churches,  and  13,844  church  members.  The 
boarding-school  girls,  and  that  all  Christian  pu-  work  in  Cuba  still  exhibited  the  same  feature  of 
pils  be  expected  to  take  some  part,  under  guid-  interest  that  had  characterized  it  from  the  be- 
ance  of  their  teachers,  in  religious  service,  while  ginning,  and  was  described  as  "  never  so  pros- 
the  industrial  training  of  boys  was  also  com-  perous  as  now."  One  hundred  and  fifty  new 
mended ;  and  that  single  women  sent  out  by  the  candidates  had  been  baptized.  The  convention 
Union  be  encouraged  to  devote  themselves,  as  had  been  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  ne&:roes 
far  as  possible,  to  ^ucational  work.    In  view  of  from  its  very  organization.    At  the  time  oi  the 
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drafting  of  the  constitation,  in  1846,  a  resolu-  all,  684  associations,  0,610  ordained  ministeiB* 
tion  was  passed  instructing  the  Domestic  Board  17,846  churches,  and  1,368,851  white  members ; 
*'  to  take  all  prudent  measures  for  the  religious  with  20  colleges,  29  seminaries  for  young  women, 
instruction  of  our  colored  population."  At  the  and  24  academies,  haring  1,782  instructors  and 
first  meeting  after  the  civil  war,  these  negroes  10,138  pupils.  Educational  property,  including 
then  being  free,  the  convention  resolved  **  that  endowments  ($2,286,306),  $6,110,581;  reported 
in  our  changed  relations  to  the  colored  people  value  of  church  property,  $17,361,794.  The 
we  recognize  as  heretofore  our  solemn  obligation  same  enumeration  gives  tne  number  of  colored 
to  give  religious  instruction  to  them  by  all  those  Baptist  churches  as  12,454,  with  1,291,046  mem- 
means  which  God  has  ordained  for  the  salvation  bers ;  whole  number  of  Baptist  members,  white 
of  men."    Twice  the  convention  had  made  for-  and  colored,  2,654,397. 

mal  overtures  to  the  brethren  of  the  North  to  Co-operation. — The  committee  appointed  by 
aid  them  among  these  people,  to  neither  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  and  the  Execu- 
which,  says  the  report,  was  any  favorable  re-  tive  Committee  of  the  American  Baptist  Home 
sponse  ever  made.  A  committee  was  appointed  Mission  Society,  in  response  to  the  overture  of 
by  the  convention  to  confer  with  a  similar  com-  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  to  confer  with 
mittee  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  reference  to  co-operation  between  the  Home 
Society  with  reference  to  co-operation  in  work  Board  of  the  Convention  and  the  society  in  work 
among  the  colored  people  in  the  South,  and  with  among  the  colored  people  of  the  South,  met  at 
reference  to  a  more  dennite  understanding  in  re-  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  in  September.  The  Hon. 
gard  to  the  territorial  limits  of  the  work  of  the  J.  L.  Howard,  of  Connecticut,  was  chosen  chair- 
two  societies  among  the  white  people,  the  In-  man.  The  Southern  Committee  presented  a 
dians,  and  the  foreign  population  uf  the  country,  paper  containing  the  expression — 

The  business  affairs  of  the  Sunday-school  That,  desiring  to  avoid  discussion  of  past  issues,  or 
Board  were  m  a  very  satisfactory  condition,  of  matters  on  which  it  is  known  that  the  viewa  of  the 
The  cash  receipts  for  the  year  had  been  $48,529,  brethren  North  and  South  are  widely  divergent,  we 
an  increase  of  $5,460  over  those  of  the  previous  will  in  all  Bincerity  address  oureelves  to  the  task  of 
year.  During  1892-'93  the  board  had  distrib-  securing  for  the  future  such  co-oi>eration  as  may  be 
uted  of  its  earnings  $1,413  among  the  States,  found  practicable  without  attempting  at  once  to  ad- 
paying  the  money  to  State  mission  boards  to  be  l^^"^^  differences..  The  committee  dewrea  to  st^to 
U^kA  ?«  -.,*»k  c^«id«.  o/«Kr«^i  «^,.t  oo  +»»««  -,«««  that,  m  makimr  this  overture,  the  Southern  Baptiht 
used  m  such  Sunday-school  work  as  they  were  convention  is  prompted  not  by  any  necessitv  oV  its 
doing.  During  the  past  year  a  different  policy  own  work  or  Uiat  of  the  Home  Mission  Boi^,  but, 
had  been  pursued,  and  the  surplus  funds  had  believing  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  should  en- 
been  used  rather  with  a  view  to  encouraging  and  laige  ita  work  among  the  colored  people  of  the  South, 
developing  distinctively  Sunday-school  wonc  it  entertains  the  hope  that  a  proper  co-operation  with 

The  Foreign  Board  had  received    from    all  J-?*?  ^\<>^^  Mission  Society  in  its  work  already  estab- 

sources  $106,332,  of  which  $28,515  were  from  the  ^"*^®^  ^^"^^  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of  both, 

woman's  missionary  societies.    Twelve  mission-  An  agreement  was  unanimously  reached — 

aries  had  been  sent  out,  7  more  were  under  em-  t^^cit             jx   r>  r     j  ti.    j      i»ri.* 

»i^»»^»f   ^^A  •  ^...nvJ..  ^f  »^A.«^»c.  \.«A  »^^M.Ji  1-  A»  to  Schools  among  the  Colored  BeopU.— I.  That 

ployment,  and  a  number  of  persons  had  applied  ^^e  Home  Boaid  of  the^Southem  Baptist  Convention 

for  appointment.    The  missions  m  Itoly,  Brazil,  appoint  an  advisory  local  committee  at  each  point 

Mexico,  China,  Afnca,  and  Japan  returned  84  where  a  school  controlled  by  the  American  Baptist 

churches,  3,328  members,  629  baptisms  during  Home  Mission  Society  is  located,  and  that  the  com- 

the  year,  42  men  and  38  women  serving  as  mis-  mittee  shall  exercise  such  authority  as  shall  be  con- 

sionaries,  25  ordained  and  66  unordained  native  ^rred  upon  it  froni  time  to  time  bv  the  American 

agents,  and  2,271  pupils  in  Sunday  schools.  ^AR^^«*  ?°"»®  ^^^^^'^  ^?^'^y\  \  That  the  control 
A  •J^^^  «rlo  «^Vvrvf»^  ^^^^,r>^^l*Ai^^  frk«4^  4-u^  of  thc  schools  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Araer- 
A  report  was  adopted  recommending  that  the  j^^  ^  ^^^  Home  Mission  Society,  but  theee  local 
societies  of  young  people  be  under  the  control  advisory  committees  shall  recommend  to  the  American 
of  the  local  churches.  A  paper  from  the  General  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  anv  changes  in  the 
Convention  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  inviting  conductor  in  the  teaching  forces  of  these  schools,  in- 
conference  with  the  various  denominations  with  eluding?  the  filling  of  vacancies,  with  the  reasons  for 
reference  to  Christian  union,  was  referred  to  a  their  recommendations  8.  That  the  Southern  Bap- 
committee  to  prepare  a  courteous  answer.  The  tist  Convention  through  the  Homo  Mission  Board 
r.«*xA.  A^^«^A  «il;,«<,f-  «««.  n»;^«.  «f  *u^  «»»..{a^»  »h&\\  appeal  to  the  Baptists  of  the  South  for  moral 
paper  declared  against  any  union  at  the  sacrifice  ^^  financial  support  of  these  schools,  and  that  these 
of  principle  and  loyalty  to  Christ,  and  set  forth  looal  committees  shall  encourage  promising  young 
as  three  points  essential  to  a  proper  basis  of  union  colored  people  to  attend  these  institutions.  4.  That 
— the  primitive  creed  of  the  Church,  defined  as  the  joint  committee  recommend  to  the  respective 
faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God ;  bodies  apjwinting  them  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing 
the  ordinances  as  Christ  left  them  to  the  Church,  section  as  unanimously  expressing  their  views  as  u> 


partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper";  and  the  Christian  can 'Bapti7t  Home  W^^^^^^     Society  and  theYiome 

life  as  commanded  in  the  New  Testament.  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 

An  enumeration  of  the  churches  in  the  States  co-operate  in  the  mission  work  among  the  colored 
rej 
sas, 

/!---'-•""-"•-»    -'•--^-"'"'-t  ^^"^\'^'ft"'    *•*•"  and  deaconHMnstitutes,  and  in  the  better  organiration 

soun.  North  Carolina,  bouth  Carolina,  Tennes-  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  colored  Baptists,  the 

see,  Texas,  and  Virginia — prepared  by  the  secre-  details  of  thc  plan  to  be  left  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the 

tary  of  the  body,  shows  that  they  comprise,  in  bodies  above  named. 
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The  Southern  overture  also  mentioned  as  one  its  Cure,"  "What  is  the  Kingdom  of  Godf" 

of  the  subjects  concerning  which  an  arrange-  "The  Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  as 

ment  should  be  made,  a  more  definite  under-  affected  by  Modem  Scholarship,"  and   "Christ 

standing  in  regard  to  the  territorial  limits  of  the  the  Liberator :  Christ  the  Unifier." 

Southern  Board  and  the  Northern  Society  among  II.  ConYention   of  the  Maritime   ProT- 

the  native  white  people,  the  Indians,  and  the  inces.-— The  forty-ninth  meeting  of  the  Baptist 

foreign  population  of  the  country.    On  this  sub-  Convention  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  was  held 

ject  a  proposition  was  submitted  expressing  the  at  Bear    River,  Nova    Scotia,  in    September, 

belief —  About  400  delegates  were  present.    The  Rev.  Dr. 

That  for  the  promotion  of  fraternal  feeling  and  for  ^'  ^-  Saunders  presided.    The  Board  of  Foreign 

the  best  interest*  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  it  is  Missions  reported  concerning  its  work  carried 

mexp4i»iieut  for  two  different  organizations  of  Baptists  on  in  the  Telugu  country,  India,  with  an  expend- 

u>  solicit  contributions,  or  to  establish  missions  mthe  iture  of  $18,9&,  exceeding  the  receipts  by  $1  - 

^le  localities;  and  for  this  reason  we  recommend  to  909,    The  woman's  work  auxiliary  to  the  main 

?'ll  ^^"'^^^^'f^^^'f^rS.^^^                  ^"?f-**  society  was  described  as  being  very  helpful.  The 

C  on vention,  and  to  tne  American  Baptist  Home  Mis-  D^^-J^-.#a          -m*    ■            *.         i        *.'**••    -^"^ 

fion  Society,  that  in  the  prosecutioS  of  their  work  ?^?Si®'  ^?™®  Missions  returned  an  income  of 

already  begun  on  contiguous  fields,  or  on  the  same  v7,»tw,  with   an  indebtedness  of  f  2,053.     The 

field,  all  antagonisms  be  avoided,  and  their  ofiicers  and  condition    of    the  educational    institutions,   of 

employees  be  instructed  to  co-operate  in  all  practical  which  Acadia  College  is  the  most  prominent, 

ways  in  the  spirit  of  Christ    That  we  further  recom-  was  described  as  being  one  of  progress,  with  a 

mend  to  these  bodies  and  theu-  agents,  in  oj)ening  good  outlook,  and  a  call  for  enlargement  if  the 

new  work,  to  direct  their  eflorto  to  localiUes  not  means  were  in  hand, 

already  occupied  by  the  other.  ,„  Convention  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.- 

The  Committee  of  the  Home  Mission  Society  The  Baptist  Convention  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 

not  being  instructed  to  act  upon  any  subject  ex-  met  in  St  Thomas,  Ontario,  in  October.    Mr.  J.  S. 

cept  co-operation  in  labor  for  the  colored  race,  Buchan,  of  Montreal,  was  chosen  president.   Re- 

this  proposition  was  recommended  to  the  Board  ports  were  made  concerning  educational  inter- 

of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  ests,  home  and  foreign  missions,  and  the  Grande 

for  favorable  consideration.  Ligne  mission  to  the  French  population  in  the 

ToQDg  People's  Union. — The  fourth  inter-  Province  of  Quebec.  Woodstock  College,  McMas- 
national  convention  of  the  Baptist  Young  Peo-  tan  University,  with  Moulton  College,  its  Ladies' 
pie's  Union  of  America  was  held  at  Toronto,  Department,  and  the  Grande  Ligne  School, 
Ontario,  July  19  to  22.  The  treasurer's  report  were  represented  in  the  educational  reports, 
showed  that  the  total  assets  of  the  Union  were  Of  the  8,172  baptisms  returned  in  the  two  prov- 
$20,141,  and  its  liabilities  $47,868.  The  society  inces,  about  1,600  had  been  in  the  home  mission 
included,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Board  fields.  Missionary  reports  were  received  from 
of  Managers,  30  State  unions  and  2  provincial  fields  in  India,  Manitoba,  and  the  Northwest, 
unions.  New  State  unions  had  been  formed  in  IT.  Baptists  in  Great  Britain. — Out  of 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  Many  new  local  2,825  Baptist  churches  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
organizations  had  sprung  up,  especially  in  the  land,  statistical  returns  from  2,495  appear  in  the 
Southern  States.  Statistics  of  the  extent  of  *' Handbook"  for  1894,  and  approximate  esti- 
local  organization  were  still  difficult  to  secure,  males  are  given  for  the  rest.  Connected  with 
but  procuress  was  bein^  made.  Progress  was  also  these  churches  are  8,777  places  of  worship,  af- 
reported  in  the  organization  of  junior  societies,  fording  accommodation  for  1,242,088  persons, 
and  in  the  addition  of  the  educational  methods  of  Other  items  give  1,881  ordained  ministers,  4,534 
the  Union.  The  prominent  feature  of  these  local  preachers,  342,507  communicants  (showing 
methodbs  is  presented  in  the  three  Christian  cul-  an  increase  durinc^  the  year  of  5,098),  47,969 
tare  courses,  viz. :  the  Sacred  Literature  Course,  teachers,  and  495,284  pupils  in  Sunday  schools ; 
the  Bible-reader's  Course,  and  the  Conquest  Mis-  18,006  baptisms  durine^  the  year;  10  colleges, 
sionary  Course.  These  had  been  supplemented  with  246  students ;  and  24  new  chapels  or  mis- 
by  an  experimental  junior  course,  winch  prom-  sion  halls  built  during  the  year,  at  a  cost  of  £81,- 
i^  well.  Special  books  were  in  publication  for  870,  with  accommodation  for  9,225  persons, 
the  use  of  these  courses.  The  Conquest  Mission-  The  "  Handbook  "  gives  the  number  of  Baptist 
ary  Course,  with  its  scheme  of  studies  for  four  churches  in  the  world  as  46,502  (as  against 
years,  had  been  approved  by  the  representatives  44,558  in  the  preceding  year),  with  30,5%  or- 
of  the  American  mptist  Publication  and  Home  dained  ministers  or  missionaries,  4,186,152  mem- 
Missionary  Societies  and  Missionary  Union,  bers — a  gain  for  the  year  of  123,465— and 
Numerous  addresses  on  subjects  appropriate  to  2,002,877  pupils  in  Sunday  schools, 
the  objects  of  the  Union  were  delivered  during  The  "Baptist  Missionary  Centennial  Volume," 
the  meetings.  published  at  the  end  of'  1893,  shows  that,  of 

The  Baptist  Congress. — The  thirteenth  an-  .  £114,670  promised  to  the  Centennial  fund,  only 
nual  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Congress  was  held  £7,696  then  remained  unpaid, 
in  lletroit.  Mich..  Nov.  13  to  15.  President  The  Annual  Assembly  of  the  Baptist  Union 
A.  (v.  Slocnm,  of  Kalamazoo  College,  presided,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  held  in  Lon- 
The  subjects  were  discussed,  by  appointed  speak-  don,  beginning  April  23.  The  Rev.  T.  Mew 
ers  and  volunteers  in  general  discussion,  of  Morris  presided,  and  delivered  an  opening  ad- 
**  Tradition  as  a  Formative  Force  in  Baptist  dress  on  "  Baptists  in  Relation  to  other  Chris- 
Doctrine  and  Church  Life,"  "  What  does  the  tians  and  to  some  of  the  Special  Questions  of  the 
Denomination  owe  to  its  Colleges,  and  what  do  Day."  The  statistical  reports  showed  a  gain  dur- 
its  Colleges  owe  to  the  Denomination  f  "  '*The  ing  the  year  of  5,098  members  and  7,483  pupils, 
Formation  of  Criminal  Classes :  Its  Causes  and  and  an  increase  of  2,822  baptisms.    The  income 
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had  been  £15,982,  of  which  more  than  £18,000  Indies  of  encouraging  progress  of  the  native 
had  been  distribated  to  pastors  and  widows  on  churches,  and  of  their  increasing  ability  to  stand 
the  Annuity  fund,  and  to  pastors  and  churches  alone.  The  Baptist  Zenana  Mission  was  carry- 
aided  by  the  home  mission.  Twenty-five  churches  ing  on  its  work  in  22  stations,  with  a  staff  of  60 
had  joined  the  Union,  and  14  personal  members  missionaries,  200  native  Bible  women  and  teach- 
had  been  received.  The  churches  were  showing  ers,  and  80  schools,  with  3,080  children.  R«^- 
a  greater  disposition  to  seek  information  from  lar  instruction  was  given  in  1,394  zenanas,  be- 
the  Board  of  Introduction  about  candidates  for  sides  which  2,500  houses  were  visited  for  Bible 
pastorates,  and  mquiries  were  answered  in  many  teaching  alone.  The  balance  sheet  for  the  year 
cases  with  satisfactory  results.  Amendments  to  showed  a  deficiency  of  £1,695.  the  payments 
the  constitution  of  the  Union  were  adopted  re-  having  amounted  to  £9,285,  and  the  receipts  to 
specting  the  ratio  of  representation  in  the  As-  £7,539. 

sembly,  and  the  method  of  electing  the  vice-  The  autumnal  assembly  of  the  Union  was 
president,  which  is  hereafter  to  be  made  by  the  held  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  beginning  Oct.  2. 
Assembly  by  ballot,  without  nomination.  A  The  Rey.  George  Short  presided.  Reports  were 
resolution  was  adopted  deprecating  lynching  in  made  of  7,272  places  of  worship,  havmg  1,342.- 
the  United  States,  and  calhng  upon  all  lovers  of  038  sittings,  with  322,507  members,  4,^4  local 
justice^  of  freedom,  and  of  brotherhood  in  the  preachers,  and  1,791  pastors,  while  18,006  per- 
churches  of  this  country  **  to  demand  for  every  sons  had  been  baptized  during  the  year.  Ninety- 
citizen  of  the  republic  accused  of  crime  a  proper  five  mission  churches  were  returned,  with  5,000 
trial  in  the  courts  of  law."  members  and  9,000  young  people ;  and  360  baf>- 
The  report  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  tisms  during  the  year,  the  number  of  baptisms 
showed  that  there  were  92  mission  churches  upon  being  equivalent  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  member- 
the  councirs  list,  52  of  which  were  formed  into  ship.     These  mission  stations  had  raised  £9.000 

24  groups  of  2  or  8  churches  each,  besides  38  during  the  year,  including  £1,300  for  church 
mission  stations,  with  63  mission  pastors  serving  debts  and  £400  for  foreign  missions.  The  open- 
135  preaching  places;  5,099  communicants  (365  ing  address  of  the  president  of  the  Union  was  on 
baptized  during  the  year) ;  8,423  children  in  Sun-  "  The  Religious  Instruction  of  the  Young :  The 
day  schools,  and  1,042  in  Bible  classes.  The  Relation  of  Baptists  to  the  Subject."  A  resolu- 
mission  churches  had  raised  for  various  pur-  tion  was  passed  denouncing  the  traffic  in  slaves, 
poses  during  the  year  £8,349.  The  expenditure  and  calling  on  all  the  churches  of  the  Baptist 
of  the  society  on  the  general  account  nad  been  Union,  especially  in  view  of  recent  events  in 
£5,039,  including  the  adverse  balance  of  £786.  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  to  support  all  lawful 
The  deficit  chargeable  to  the  year  was  £94.  measures  for  securing  the  abolition  of  slavery 

From  the  Baptist  Building  fund  £11,000  had  throughout  Africa.  A uother  resolution  expressed 

been  lent  to  40  churches,  in  sums  varying  from  the  gratification  of  the  assembly  at  learning  that 

£80  to  £606.  The  capital  of  the  fund  now  stood  the  Government  was  pledged  to  an  early  sul)- 

at  £51,583,  showing  an  increase  of  only  £14  for  mission  to  Parliament  of  a  bill  for  the  disestab- 

the  year.    At  the  close  of  the  financial  year  ap-  lishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Church  of 

plications  for  £7,500  were  awaiting  votes,  and  England  in  Wales,  and  its  trust  that  nothing 

fresh  appeals  were  constantly  being  made.    The  would  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  passing 

Baptist  Young  Men's  Missionary  Society  returned  of  such  a  bill  into  law.    A  third  resolution  was 

an  income  of  £1,107,  of  which  £181  were  devoted  in  favor  of  the  immediate  passing  of  the  Gro- 

to  Ben^i  schools,  £55  to  schools  in  China,  cers'  License  Abolition  bill.    One  hundred  and 

£679  to  Congo  and  general  account,  and  £185  eighty-one  applications  had  been  received  and 

for  home  expenses.  accepted  on  account  of  the  Augmentation  fund. 

The  Irish  Tlome  Mission  is  independent  of  the  The  amount  needed  to  pay  £20  in  each  case  was 
Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  £3,620,  to  which  £100  was  added  for  working  ex- 
receives  help  from  England,  as  well  as  from  penses.  The  amount  received  up  to  SepL  25 
Wales  and  Scotland.  It  had  60  students  in  its  nad  been  £2,368,  leaving  a  balance  required  of 
training  college  at  Rockferry,*and  was  sustain-  £1,352.  An  appeal  was  made  for  the  increase 
ing  a  home  for  those  who  could  not  care  for  of  the  Retired  Ministers'  Annuities  fund,  which 
themselves.  was  not  now  sufficient  to  maintain  full  payment 

The  one  hundred  and  second  annual  meeting  of  the  allowances, 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  was  held  in  Y.  General  Baptists  in  Great  Britain.— 
London,  April  24.  The  expenditure  of  the  past  The  two  hundred  and  forty-first  annual  assem- 
year  had  been  £70,622,  a  decrease  of  £1,232  from  bly  of  the  General  Baptist  Churches  was  held  at 
the  preceding  year,  but  the  receipts  exhibited  a  Bethnal  Green.  Sept.  16,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Mellone, 
deficiency  of  £14,183.  The  expenditure  was  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  being  moderator.  A  mes- 
undergoing  examination  with  a  view  to  reduc-  sage  was  received  from  the  sister  assembly  in 
tion  wherever  possible.  The  cash  receipts  for  America,  expressing  a  desire  for  union  in  mission 
the  Centenary  fund  amounted  to  £111,765,  and  work.  The  Rev.  W.  M.  Jones,  D.  D.,  was  elect«'d 
sums  still  due  were  estimated  at  £5,677,  which  moderator,  and  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Marchant  vice- 
would  raise  the  fund  to  £117,442.  The  work  of  president,  for  the  next  year, 
the  society  in  India,  Ceylon,  China,  Africa,  the  YI.  The  German  Baptist  Bnnd. — The  six- 
West  Indies,  Brittany,  and  Italy  was  reviewed,  teenth  triennial  Bundes  Conferenz  of  the  Ger- 
Seventy-nine  missionaries  and  113  native  evan-  man  Baptist  churches  was  held  in  Berlin,  Aug. 
gelists  were  laboring  in  India,  5  missionaries  and  19  to  24.   Besides  Germany,  the  Bund  comprises 

25  evangelists  in  Ceylon,  21  missionaries  and  23  Baptist  churches  in  Austria,  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
evangelists  in  China,  and  29  missionaries  on  the  Switzerland,  Roumania,  Bulgaria.  Holland,  an<l 
Congo.    Reports  were  received  from  the  West  the  Cape  Colony.    The  Bund  has  an  incorpora- 
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tion  obUined  from  the  free  city  of  Hamburg,  sage  on  the  railroads  between  his  home  and  the 

The  members  of  the  churches  are  compost  seat  of  legislation.    The  new  Constitution  not 

chiefly  of  persons  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  only  quintupled  the   number  of  electors,  but 

the  churches  are  not  recognized  by  the  goyem-  maae  voting  obligatory. 

ments  of  the  German  states.    The  conference  The  reigning  sovereign  is  Leopold  II,  King  of 

was  attended  by  about  275  delegates.    The  re-  the  Belgians,  born  April  9,  1835.    The  heir  pre- 

ports  showed  that   the   past  three  years  had  sumptive  is  the  King's  nephew,  Prince  Albert, 

li»>en  more  fruitful  than  any  similar  period  in  bom  April  8,  1875,  in  whose  favor  the  Count  of 

the  history  of  the  Bund.    A  net  increase  was  Flanders,  his  father,  resigned  the  right  of  sue- 

rvtumed  of  2,821  members,  there  having  been  cession. 

5.518  additions  by  baptism  against  2,694  losses.  The  ministry,  which  was  organized  on  Oct. 

The  oresent  number  of  members  in  Germany  26, 1884,  consisted  in  the  beginning  of  1894  of 

was  24,021,  and  the  whole  number  in  all  the  the  following  members :  President  of  the  Coun- 

Union  was  29,556.     The  number  of  churches  cil  and  Minister  of  Finance,  A.  Beernaert;  Min- 

had  increased  from  124  to  149,  the  number  of  ister  of  Justice,  J.  Lejeune:  Minister  of  the 

preachers  and  helpers  from  200  to  300,  and  the  Interior  and  Public  Instruction,  J.  de  Burlet ; 

number  of  pupils  in  Sunday  schools  from  18,452  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and   Public 

to  21.524     Twenty-five  chapels  and  churches  Works,    L.  de    Bruyn;    Minister    of    Foreign 

bad  been  built,  15  of  which  were  in  Germany.  Affairs,  Count  de  Merode-Westerloo ;  Minister 

The  publishing  interests  were  in  a  prosperous  of  War,  Lieut.-Gen.  J.  J.  Brassine ;  Minister  of 

eoDdition.  A  debt  of  nearly  $4,000  haa  been  paid  Railroads,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs,  J.  van  den 

within  the  past  three  years,  and  about  $2,000  Peereboom. 

fruoi  the  profits  had  been  given  to  the  sick  fund  Area  and  Popnlation. — The  area  of  Bel- 

and  to  the  support  of  the  work  of  colporteurs,  ginm    is  29,455  square    kilometres    or    11,373 

The  publishing  house,  which  was  established  at  square  miles.    The  population  at  the  census  of 

Hamburg  in  1828,  had  at  last  reached  a  self-  1890  was  6,069,321,  and  on  Dec.  81, 1892,  it  was 

supporting  basis,  and  was  able  to  give  from  its  computed  at  6,195,355,  of  which  number  3,090,- 

proms  to  missionary  work.     Seven  periodicals  466  were  males  and   3.104,889  females.     The 

were  published ;    127,000  copies  of  a  religious  population  at  the  time  of  the  census  comprised 

aimanac  had  been  nrinted;  61  books  had  been  5,897,888  Belgians,  56,306  Nctherlanders,  47,338 

Issued,  with  total  editions  of  382,635  volumes ;  Germans,  45,430  French,  9,716  Luxemburgers, 

and  132,549  Bibles  and  Testaments  had  been  4,523  English,  7,318  other  Europeans,  and  807 

printed.   The  establishment  still  occupied  rented  non-Europeans.    The  language  statistics  show 

quarters.    About  half  of  the  sum  required  to  that    2,485,072   spoke    only   French,   2,744,293 

build  a  house  of  its  own  had  been   collected.  Flemish  only,  33,026  no  language  but  German, 

The  conference  decided  that  when  a  publication  700,519  French  and  Flemish,  58.059  French  and 

house  is  built  it  shall  be  in  some  more  central  German,  7,195  Flemish  and  German,  36,185  all 

citj  than  Hambui^;  and  a  committee  was  ap-  three  languages,  and  4,972  foreign  languages, 

pointed  to  consider  the  question  of  location,  and  Of  the  total  population,  826,502  men  and  255,001 

report  to  a  future  meeting  of  the  conference.  women  were  employed  in  mining,  manufactur- 

BEL6IUM,   a    monarchy    in    western    Eu-  ing,  and  agricultural  industries,  215,559  men  and 

rope,  hereditary  in  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  111,532  women  in  commerce,  505,847  men  and 

Saxe-Coburig-Gotha.     The  Constitution  of  Feb.  153,440  women  in  intellectual  and  liberal  pro- 

7. 1831,  was  revised  on  Sept.  7,  1893.    The  Sen-  fessions,  509,261   men   and  362,246  women   in 

Ate  contains  half  the  number  of  the  House  of  various  occupations,  and   1,151,093  males  and 

Hepresentatives.    Senators  are  elected  for  eight  2,199,592  females  were  dependent  or  without 

Tears,   one    half    retiring    every    four    years;  occupation.    The  density  of  population  in  Bel- 

twenty-s^ix  of  them  are  elected  by  the  provin-  gium  is  548  per  square  mile.    The  number  of 

oiiil  councils,  and  the  rest  by  the  direct  suffrage  marriages  in  1892  was  47,209 ;  of  births,  177,485 ; 

of  citizens  paying  at  least  1,200  francs  of  direct  of  deaths,  133,693 :  excess  of  births,  43,792.    The 

tales,  or  possessing    real  estate  worth  12,000  number  of  emigrants  was  22,532 ;  of  immigrants, 

francs  a  year,  and  being,  if  the  Legislature  so  21,774;  excess  of  emigration,  758.    The  popu- 

decTees.  over  thirty  years  of  age.    Representa-  lation  of  the  chief  cities  at  the  end  of  1892  was : 

tives  are  elected  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  40,-  Brussels,   183,833  within    the    boundaries  and 

<*n>  of  population  for  four  years,  one  half  re-  488,188  with  suburbs ;  Antwerp,  240,343 ;  Liege, 

tiring  every  two  years,  by  the  direct  suffrage  of  155,898;  Ghent,  151,811. 

all  male  citizens  over  twenty-five  years  of  age,  Finance. — The  ordinary  revenue  for  1891  was 
inil  domiciled  for  a  year  in  the  commune,  ex-  346,346,000  francs,  and  the  extraordinary  56,- 
^pt  such  as  are  disqualified  by  law.  Plural  601,000  francs;  while  the  ordinary  expenditure 
^"les are  allowed:  1  supplementary  vote  to  each  was  338,723,000  francs,  and  the  extraordinary 
^'itiien  thirty-five  years  of  age  having  legitimate  63,445,000  francs;  making  the  total  receipts 
i^ueand  paying  a  personal  tax  of  5  francs;  1  401,947,000  francs,  and  disbursements  402, 168,- 
^ote  to  every  citizen  twenty-five  years  of  age  000  francs.  The  budget  for  1894  makes  the 
*ho  possesses  2,000  francs' worth  of  immovable  total  ordinary  revenue  349,316,198  francs,  de- 
property  or  derives  an  income  of  100  francs  rived  mainly  from  the  following  sources:  Rail- 
from  the  public  funds,  or  savings-bank  deposits ;  roads,  139,000,000  francs;  excise  taxes,  42,182.- 
2  MipplementAry  votes  to  every  citizen  wno  has  409  francs;  direct  property  tax,  24,812,000 
A  diploma  of  superior  instruction,  or  who  fills  or  francs;  customs,  24,505,570  francs;  registration 
^  filled  a  public  office  or  a  position  presump-  dues,  20.200,000  francs ;  succession  duties,  19,- 
tivel J  implying  superior  education.  A  Deputy  575,CK)0 francs ;  personal  taxes,  19,180,000 francs; 
ncdres  4,000  francs  annual  pay  and  free  pas-  securities,  bank,  amortization  fund,  etc.,  15,723,- 
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000  francs;  post  office,  11,095,820 francs;  trade 
licenses,  6,800,000  francs;  stamps,  6,050,000 
francs;  telegraphs,  5,850,000  francs;  various 
indirect  taxes,  5,848,000  francs.  The  ordinary 
expenditure  for  1894  is  estimated  at  346,618,972 
francs,  distributed  as  follows:  Interest  and 
amortization  of  the  public  debt,  107,613,522 
francs;  Ministry  of  Railroads,  Posts,  and  Tele- 
graphs, 103,411,772  francs;  Ministry  of  War, 
47,117,452  francs;  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and 
Public  Instruction,  23,286,017  francs ;  Ministry 
of  Justice,  18,921,847 francs;  Ministry  of  Public^ 
Works,  17,513,468  francs ;  Ministry  of  Finance,' 
15,556,305  francs ;  civil  list  and  dotations,  4,786,- 
160  francs ;  gendarmery,  4,367,600  francs ;  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs,  2,515,828  francs ;  repav- 
ments,  1,529,000  francs.  The  public  debt  in  18^3 
amounted  to  2,147,460,574  francs;  the  funded 
debt  to  2,126,050,939  francs,  of  which  1,297,843,- 
707  francs  pay  3i  per  cent.,  608,247,600  francs 
8  per  cent.,  and  the  share  of  Belgium  in  the  old 
Netherlands  debt,  amounting  to  219,959,682 
francs,  pays  2i  per  cent. 

The  Army. — The  peace  effective  of  the  army 
for  1893  was  3,421  officers  and  47,642  men,  with 
10,712  horses.  The  strength  of  the  infantry  was 
1,745  officers  and  28,810  men ;  cavalry,  304  offi- 
cers and  5,744  men ;  artillery,  534  officers  and 
7,907  men ;  train,  29  officers  and  402  men ;  en- 

fineers,  146  office  :  and  1,434  men ;  gendarmery, 
1  officers  and  2,476  men ;  administrative  serv- 
ices, 262  officers  and  869  men ;  sanitary  service, 
187  officers ;  veterinary  service,  35  officers ;  gen- 
eral staff,  79  officers ;  staff  of  districts  and  forti- 
fied places,  39  officers.  The  kingdom  is  divided 
into  two  military  districts,  one  embracing  the 

Srovinces  of  An  vers  and  East  and  West  Flan- 
ers,  with  the  central  arsenal  of  Antwerp  and  the 
fortified  towns  of  Dendermonde  and  Diest,  and 
the  other  the  rest  of  the  country,  including 
Li^ge,  Huy,  Xamur,  and  the  other  strong  places 
on  the  Meuse,  and  the  fortifications  on  the 
French  frontier  at  Mons,  Tournai,  and  Ypres. 
The  war  strength  of  the  army  is  154,780  men, 
with  14,000  horses  and  240  guns. 

Commerce  and  Prodaetion. — The  land  is 
owned  in  small  plots,  and  the  subdivision  is  con- 
tinually going  on.  In  1880  there  were  910,896 
owners,  two  thirds  of  whom  held  less  than  2^ 
acres.  Two  thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  king- 
dom is  kept  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  pro- 
ducing cereals,  leguminous  plants,  the  sugar 
beet,  potatoes,  flax,  grasses,  tooacco,  ornamental 
plants,  etc.  There  is  an  agricultural  commission 
m  every  province,  and  the  Ministry  of  Ap-icul- 
ture  has  divisions  to  deal  with  planting,  irriga- 
tion, culture,  veterinary  science,  agricultural 
laboratories,  and  forestry.  About  one  sixth  of 
the  area  of  Belgium  is  devoted  to  forests,  which 
are  economically  exploited,  yielding  in  1890  a 
revenue  of  4,830,884  francs.  The  Ministry  of 
Public  Works  has  a  department  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  industry.  The  production  of  coal  in 
1892  was  19.583.000  tons,  valued  at  201,288,000 
francs ;  of  pig  iron.  753.268,000  tons,  value  88,- 
716,000  francs ;  of  manufactured  iron,  479,008,000 
tons,  value  64.879,000  francs;  of  steel  ingots, 
260,037,000  t-ons,  value  23,277,000  francs;  of 
steel  rails,  208.281,000  tons,  value  27.601.000 
francs ;  value  of  zinc,  46,568.000  francs :  of  lead, 
2,690,000  francs;  of  silver,  4,380,000  francs. 


The  production  of  raw  sugar  was  141,871,540 
kilogrammes ;  of  refined.  47,1 19,430  kilogramizie& 

The  general  commerce  in  1892  amounted  to 
2,811,400,000  francs  for  imports  and  2,644,300,000 
francs  for  exports.    Of  the  imports,  1,312,900,000 
francs  arrived  by  sea,  and  of  the  exports,  1,115,- 
200,000  francs  were  shipped  by  sea.    The  im- 
ports  for    home    consumption    amounted    to 
1,536,500,000  francs,  the  domestic   exports  to 
1,369,400,000  francs.    The  values  of  the  princi- 
pal groups  of  imports  for  home  consamption 
were  as  follow:   Qrain  and  flour,  274,553,000 
francs ;  raw  textile  materials,  158,218,000  francs ; 
vegetable  products,  93,812,000  francs ;  chemicals 
and  drugs,  87,424,000  francs ;  mineral  substances. 
70,350,000  francs;  gums  and  resins,  67,879,000 
francs;  manufactured  textiles,  60,097,000 francs; 
timber,  58,764,000  francs;  hides  and  skins,  58,- 
485,000 francs;  coffee, 56,819,000 francs ;  animal 
products,  41,912,000  francs;  metals,  40,219,000 
francs;  live  animals,  36,636,000  francs;  meat, 
34,394,000    francs;    yams,    27,245,000    francs; 
wine,  27,072,000  francs;  coal,  26,468,000  francs. 
The  values  exported  of  the  principal  articles  of 
domestic  produce  or  manufacture  were :  Cereals 
and  flour,  121,812,000  francs ;  woolen  and  linen 
yarns,  113,088,000  francs ;  machinery,  96,339,000 
francs;  coal  and  coke,  93,830,000  francs;  raw 
textile  materials,  86,866,000  francs;   manufac- 
tured   textiles,  66,278,000    francs;    hides    and 
leather,    58,834,000    francs;    iron,    53,760,000 
francs;   meat,    49,827,000   francs;    sugar,    48,- 
745,000  francs;   chemical  products,  48,615,000 
francs ;  glass,  44,274,000  francs ;  vegetable  sub- 
stances, 36,481,000  francs;  mineral  substances, 
31,472,000  francs;  steel,  25,945,000  francs:  live 
animals,    24,715,000   francs;    arms,    18,948.000 
francs.    The  value,  in  francs,  of  the  trade  with 
each  of  the  principal  countries  is  given  in  this 
table: 


COUMTRIESb 


France 

United  States 

Great  Britain 

Netherlands 

Germany 

British  In«tia 

Russia 

BoQinania 

Ar^ntine  Republic. 


In^ertai 


299,544,000 

806,584.000 

182,61 7,(MH) 

17»,706,000 

167,828,000 

60,934,000 

78,749,000 

61,965,000 

67.852,000 


810,661.000 

58.14a,(X)0 

884,560.000 

189,902,000 

812,978,000 

12,608,000 

5.852,000 

7.58N000 

14,011,000 


Navigation.— During  1892  there  were  7.063 
vessels,  of  5.782,157  tons,  entered  at  Belgian 
ports,  of  which  3,838,  of  2,201,292  tons,  arrived 
from  England,  and  358,  of  717,831  tons,  from 
the  United  States.  The  numl^r  cleared  was 
7,085,  of  5,802.111  tons;  4,770  of  them,  of  3.381,- 
865  tons,  for  English,  and  259,  of  574,030  tons, 
for  United  States  ports.  The  merchant  navy 
in  1892  consisted  of  6  sailing  vessels,  of  11,039 
ton's,  and  47  steamers,  of  69,356  tons. 

Railroads,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs. — The 
railroads  open  to  traffic  in  1893  had  a  total 
length  of  2,810  miles,  of  which  2,018  miles  were 
state  lines  and  792  miles  were  managed  by  com- 
panies. The  state  lines  in  1891  took  in  140,- 
652.251  francs,  and  the  companies*  lines  39,662,- 
190  francs,  while  the  expenses  were  82.635,967 
francs  for  the  state  and  20,428,896  francs  for  the 
companies.  The  capital  invested  by  the  state 
was  1,359,000,000  francs. 

The  post  office  during  1892  carried  99,295,241 
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private  and  17,891,768  ofQcial  letters,  89,260,182  the  free-trade  policy  that  has  prevailed  since 

postal  cards,  88,274,979  circulars,  and  100,698,846  1847,  and  they  have  been  able  to  frustrate  the 

newspapers.    The  receipts  for  1892  were  17,518,-  military  reor^nization,  being  in  favor  of  a  vol- 

878.  and  the  expenses  9,954,020  francs.  untary  standing  army,  like  the  English,  whereas 

The  number  of  messages  sent  by  telegraph  in  the  Liberals  and  Democrats  would  abolish  not 
1892  was  7,975,528.  The  length  of  lines  was  only  enlistment  but  conscription  and  substitu- 
4.617  miles,  with  22,739  miles  of  wire.  The  re-  tion,  and  establish  universal  compulsory  service, 
eeipts  for  the  year  were  8,445,599  francs,  and  as  in  Switzerland.  When  Gen.  Brialmont  pro- 
expenses  4,585,192  francs.  posed  a  royal  commission  in  the  interest  of  the 

1  he  Electoral  Law. — It  was  incumbent  upon  promised  military  reforms,  the  Minister  of  War 

the  Parliament  elected  under  the  old  electoral  deprecated  such  action,  and  the  anti-militanr 

law  to  frame  the  act  regulating  the  application  majority  negatived  the  motion  by  62  votes  to  84. 

of  the  new  law  before  its  own  mandate  expired  M.  Beemaert  was  anxious  to  leave  the  militarv 

in  Jane,  1894.    The  new  fundamental  statute  question  and  the  question  of  a  protective  tarik 

provided  that  the  suffrage  should  be  universal,  also  to  be  decided  by  a  Parliament  elected  under 

plural,  and  obligatory ;  but  it  did  not  state  how  the  new  franchise. 

the  electoral  lists  should  be  formed,  nor  whether  The  ministerial  crisis  was  settled  after  several 

a  system  of  representation  of'  minorities  should  conferences  with  the  King,  who  tried  to  induce 

be  introduced  or  whether  the  sole  representation  Beemaert  to  remain  by  the  reorganization  of 

of  majorities  should  be  continued.    The  Prime  the  Cabinet,  with  M.  ae  Burlet  for  President. 

Minister  espoused  the  theory  of  the  proportional  M.  Lejeune  retired  with  M.  Beemaert.    AH  the 

representation  of  minorities,  though  his  own,  as  remaining  ministers  retained  their   portfolios, 

well  as  the  other  parties,  was  divided  in  opinion  The  late  Premier  was  succeeded  as  Minister  of 

as  to  its  wisdom  or  expediency.    The  Cabinet  Finance  by  M.  de  Smet  de  Naeyer,  and  M.  Le- 

and  the  Right,  however,  approved  the  submis-  jeune,  as  Minister  of  Justice,  by  M.  Begerem. 

sion  of  the  question  to  Parliament    The  princi-  The  Cabinet  was  constituted  on  March  26.    The 

Sle  was  embodied  in  the  electoral  bill  submitted  proposal  for  pro|>ortional  representation  was 
V  the  Government,  but  in  a  separate  bill.  The  witndrawn,  as  raising  too  many  difficulties. 
electoral  bill  passed  the  Chamber  after  three  The  Cabinet  promised  to  propose  new  duties  on 
months  of  discussion,  on  Feb.  17.  Propositions  grain  required  for  distillation,  but  not  on  ali- 
of  the  Left  to  disqualify  persons  convicted  of  mentary  cereals.  M.  Feron,  of  the  Extreme 
petty  offenses  and  recipients  of  charity  were  re-  Left,  offered  a  scheme  of  proportional  repre- 
jeeted,  and  also  one  to  create  a  special  jurisdio-  sentatiou  which  the  Chamber  rejected,  at  the 
tion  to  control  electoral  lists,  and  thus  relieve  same  time  deciding  to  retain  the  existing  appor- 
the  courts  of  appeal.  The  triple  vote  was  ac-  tionment,  thus  pronouncing  against  M.  Woeste*s 
corded  to  priests  and  schoolmasters.  scheme  of  sinfi^le-member  districts.  The  electoral 
In  staking  the  existence  of  his  Cabinet  on  the  bill  was  finally  passed  by  the  Chamber  on  June 
proposal  for  minoritv  representation,  M.  Beer-  6,  and  by  the  Senate  on  June  27,  whereupon  the 
naert  was  inspired  by  the  desire  of  reactiue  session  was  declared  closed.  The  Government 
against  the  tyranny  of  party  organizations  and  had  abandoned  its  bill  to  place  import  duties  on 
I^kders.  The  bill  was  opposed  by  Deputies  who  butter  and  margarine,  fiour,  oatmeal,  chicory, 
thought  their  seats  enduigered  by  the  innova-  canned  goods,  and  textile  fabrics,  and.  one  sub- 
tion,  and  by  leaders  who  felt  confident  of  their  sidizing  the  Congo  Railroad  with  10,000.000 
ability  to  crush  out  the  opposite  party  in  their  francs,  because  the  Antwerp  Deputies,  called  to 
districts,  while  others,  who  were  likely  to  lose  account  by  their  constituents  for  voting  in  favor 
or  were  not  sure  of  gaining  a  majority  in  of  the  "  famine  act,"  resigned  their  seats, 
their  districts  with  extended  suffrage,  favored  The  Elections. — In  preparation  for  the  elec- 
minority  representation.  Therefore,  when  the  toral  contest  in  October,  an  effort  was  made  to 
question  came  to  a  vote,  the  Government  was  unite  the  Liberals,  Radicals,  and  Socialists  on  a 
not  solidlv  supported  by  its  party ;  and  though  single  platform  under  the  name  of  Progressists, 
it  received  many  votes  from  the  opposition  par-  A  programme  was  drawn  up,  including  universal 
ti<«,  the  measure  was  defeated  on  March  lo  by  equal  suffrage  for  all  citizens  at  the  age  of  twen- 
75  votes  to  50,  with  16  abstentions.  The  Ultra-  ty-one;  proportional  representation;  free  trade; 
montane  party  of  Woeste  and  the  Left  Center,  a  state  monopoly  of  alcoholic  liquors ;  eight 
or  party  of  Frere  Orban,  gave  most  of  the  ad-  hours  a  day  for  coal  miners  and  legal  limitation 
vers^  votes,  while  many  members  of  the  Ex-  of  hours  of  labor  in  other  industries ;  a  weekly 
treme  Left  voted  with  the  Moderate  Right,  day  of  rest;  regulation  of  landlords  and  a^ri- 
M.  Beemaert  on  the  following  day  sent  in  the  cultural  employers  by  rural  councils;  prohibi- 
resignations  of  the  Cabinet  to  King  Leopold,  tion  of  night  work  for  women  ;  abolition  of  con- 
M.  VToeste,  who  had  the  support  of  a  large  part  scription  and  paid  substitutes ;  separation  of 
of  the  Catholic  masses,  could  not  assume  the  church  and  state;  obligatorv  primary  educa- 
direction  of  the  Government  without  provoking  tion  ;  and  security  of  the  rignt  of  every  citizen 
violent  political  disturbances  and  pernaps  revo-  to  be  instructed  in  school,  judged  in  court, 
Intion,  especially  if  he  should  carry  through  an  and  commanded  in  the  army  in  his  own  Ian- 
electoral  bill  cutting  up  the  lar&re  electoral  dis-  guage.  The  incompatibility  of  the  principles  of 
tricts  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  tlie  political  pre-  the  doctrinaire  Liberals  and  the  Collectivists 
ponderance  for  many  years  in  the  hands  of  the  wrecked  the  proposed  anti-Clerical  alliance. 
ultra-Clericals,  who  are  also  Protectionists  and  The  two  wings  of  the  Clerical  party,  on  the 
fnemies  of  the  army,  for  they  are  representa-  contrary,  in  a  measure  patched  up  their  differ- 
ttv<^  of  agricultural  interests  and  certain  great  ences.  and  agreed  on  a  programme  embracing 
industries  in  whose  behalf  they  would  reverse  defense  of  religion,  property,  and  the  family ; 
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assimilation  of  private  and  communal  schools  8  by  the  capital  for  the  term  of  nine  rears,  one 

in  respect  to  state  subsidies;  amelioration  of  third  retiring  every  three  years.   TheCl^amberof 

the  condition  of  the  working  classes  by  means  Deputies  has  205  members,  1  for  every  70,000  in- 

of  necessary  reforms ;  protection  of  agricultural  habitants,  elected  for  three  years.   The  President 

interests;  and  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  and  Vice-President,  who  hold  office  four  years,  are 

term  of  military  service.    But  a  new  party  of  elected,  as  well  as  the  members  of  both  hou&>ei«  of 

Catholic    Democrats    sprang  up.  especially  iu  Congress,  by  the  direct  suffrage  of  all  Brazilian 

Flanders,  which  went  much  further  in  propos-  male  citizens  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who 

ing  remedial  labor  legislation,  and  which  aavo-  are  able  to  read  and  write  or  pay  taxes  or  exer- 

cated  proportional  representation  and  the  estab-  cise  a  trade  or  profession.    Vice-President  Flo- 

lishment  of  Flemish  as  a  language  of  Parliament  riano  Peixoto  became  acting  President  on  Nov. 

on  an  equal  footing  with  French.    The  Collec-  23,  1891,  when  Deodoro  da  Fonseca  was  com- 

tivists  aahered  to  their  dogma  that  "  wealth  and  pelled  to  resign.    The  President's  Cabinet  in  the 

the  means  of  producing  it  are  the  patrimony  of  oeginning  of  1894  was  oom^iosed  of  the  follow- 

the  entire  human  race,  and  must  b^  restored  to  ing   secretaries    of   state :    Agriculture,    Com- 

mankind  collectively."    The  Liberals  attempted  merce,  and  Public  Works,  J.  F.  Pereira ;  Fi- 

to  adjust  their  ])latform  by  declaring  in  favor  of  nance,  Dr.  F.  Freire ;  Justice  and  Interior,  Dr. 

boards  of  conciliation  to  facilitate  agreements  Fernando  Lobo ;  Foreign  Affairs,  C.  A.  de  Car- 

on  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  and  of  measures  valho ;  War,  Gen.  Francisco  A.  de  Moura ;  Ma- 

for  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  working  rine.  Admiral  F.  Chaves.    The  President  of  the 

classes  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  respect  for  Senate  was  Dr.  Prudente  de  Moraes. 

individual  propertv.  Area  and  Popnlatlon. — The  area  of  the  re- 

The  result  of  the  elections  was  a  complete  public  is  3,209.878  square  miles.    The  popula- 

overthrow  of  the  Liberal  party  by  the  Clericals  tion  was  officially  estimated  in  1888  at  14,110,- 

and  Socialists  and  a  great  increase  of  the  par-  936.    The  immigration  in  1892  was  86,513,  and 

liamentary  strength  of  the  latter,  who  gained  23  the  emigration  16,776.    Of  the  immigrants,  54.- 

seats  from  the  Liberals  and  2  from  the  ClerioAls.  993  were    Italians,  17,797    Portuguese,   10.468 

The  Clericals  won  in  the  capital  on  the  second  Spaniards,  802  Germans,  and  574  Austro-IIun- 

ballot  over  the  Liberals  and  the  Socialists.    The  garians.    The  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1690  had 

new  Chamber  was  composed  of  104  Conserva-  ^2,756  inhabitants. 

tives,  29  Socialists  and  Socialist-Radicals,  and  Finances. — The  budget  for  1894  estimated 
19  Liberals.  the  receipts  at  233,521,890  milreis,  and  the  ordi- 
BOLIYIA,  a   republic    in    South  America,  nary  expenditura  at  250,457,908  milreis.     The 
The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  requirements  of  the  various  departments  were 
64  in  number,  and  the  Senators,  numbering  16,  calculated  as  follow :  Interior  and  Justice,  14,- 
as  well  as  the  President,  are  elected  by  the  suf-  473,833  milreis:  Industry,  100,716,824  milreis; 
f rage  of  all  who  can  read  and  write.    Mariano  Finance,  85,645,244   milreis;    War,  29,959.815 
Baptista  was  elected  President  for  the  quadren-  milreis :    Marine,   17,846,200  milreis ;    Foreign 
nial  term  ening  Aug.  6,  1896.  Affairs,  1,815,092  milreis.    The  Government  ob- 
Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  the  re-  tained  besides  extraordinary  credits  amounting 
public  is  567,360  souare  miles,  the  loss  of  the  to  116,384,000  milreis,  of  which  44,694,000  mil- 
coast  districts  to  Chili  having  reduced  it  from  reis  were  for  war  material,  the  campaign  in  Rio 
842,729  square  miles  to  that  figure.    The  popu-  Grande  do  Sul,  and  other  military  expenses, 
lation  is  officially  estimated   at   1,192,162,  ex-  30,184,000  milreis  for  the  na\TT  6,096,000  milreis 
elusive  of  about  245,000  aborigines.    La  Paz,  for  the  Interior  Department,  33,769,000  milreis 
the  capital  has  45,000  inhabitants.  for  the  Department  of  Industry,  1,429,000  mil- 
Finances. — In  the  budget  for  1893  the  reve-  reis  for  financial  administration,  and  400,OON9 
uue  was  reckoned  at  5,737,200  bolivianos  or  sil-  milreis  for  forei^  affairs, 
ver  dollars,  and  the  expenditure  at  5,937,200  The  foreign  debt  in  1893  amounted  to  £29,- 
bolivianos.   The  internal  debt  in  1891  was  4,484,-  453,500  sterling,  equivalent  to  261,809,000  mil- 
916  bolivianos.    The  external  debt  had  been  re-  reis,  roost  of  it  funded  at  4  ner  cent,  interest 
duced  to  $622,121.  The  internal  funded  debts,  paying  from  4  to  6 
Commerce    and    Production. — The   silver  per  cent,  interest,  amounted  to  445,686,000  mil- 
mines  have  been  more  profitably  exploited  since  reis,  and  other  obligations  to  203,356,000  milreis. 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Ascolan  to  There  were  outstanding  215,111,964  milreis  of 
Oruro  and  to  the  port  of  Antofagasta,  which  was  treasury  notes,  besides   355,178,310  milreis  of 
opened  to  traffic  on  May  8.  1892.    Gold  is  also  bank  notes.    The  gold  payments  in  Europe  for 
mined,  and  so  are  tin,  antimony,  copper,  bis-  1893  were  £5.550,195,  of  which  £3.099,057  were 
muth,  and  cobalt.   The  forests  abound  m  the  best  for  the  debt,  and  the  balance  guaranteed  rail- 
caoutchouc,  and  formerly  cinchona  was  obtained  road  interest,  payments  for  war  material,  etc. 
in  great  quantities,  but  the  trees  that  were  most  Commerce   and    Production. — Coffee  and 
accessible  have  been  destroyed.     Other  impor-  nibber  are  the  chief  commercial  products,  and 
tant  products  are  coca  and  alpaca  wool.     The  as  the  extension  of  the  foreign  demand  for  them 
cultivation  of  coffee  is  a  growing  industry.  keeps  pace  with  the  increasing  supply  the  bal- 
BBAZIL,  a  federal  republic  in  South  Ameri-  ance  of  trade  is  constantly  in  favor  of  Brazil, 
ca,  proclaimed  Feb.  25,  1891,  by  a  Constitutional  The  value  of  the  rubl)er  exports  in  1893  was 
Assembly  elected  at  the  call  of  the  Provisional  $175,000,000.    The  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the 
Government  established  by  Marshal  Deodoro  da  north  of  Brazil  has  proved  highly  profitable  and 
Fonseca  after  the   fall   of  the  Emperor  Dom  is  extending,  as  is  also  cotton-growing  in  Bahia, 
Pedro  II  on  Nov.  15, 1889.    The  Senate  contains  Pemambuco,  and  Sergipe.      During    1891-'92 
63  members,  3  being  elected  by  each  State  and  there  were  3,701,845  ba^   of  coffee  exported 
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from  Rio,  3,508,007  ba^  from  Santos,  and  105.-  Mello  was  not  prepared  to  declare  for  the  resto- 
270  bags  from  Victoria ;  in  1892-'93,  2,808,657  ration  of  the  empire ;  still  less  some  of  the  civil- 
lie^  from  Rio,  3,411.498  from  Santos,  and  185,-  ians  connected  with  the  Provisional  Government. 
»^>  from  Victoria.  The  export  of  sugar  from  Stormy  conferences  were  held  at  Desterro  be- 
Pemambuco  in  1892  was  51,^35  tons.  The  total  tween  them  and  Gens.  Saraiva  and  Salgado, 
Talue  of  the  imports  in  1890  was  260,100,000  commanders  of  the  rebels  of  the  south,  the  up- 
milreis,  and  of  the  exports  317,822,000  milreis.  shot  of  which  was  that  Cardozo.  the  Minister  of 
NaTigatlon. — In  1892  there  were  entered  at  War,  resigned,  and  a  number  of  dissentient  poli- 
tbe  port  of  Rio  Janeiro  1,379  vessels,  of  1,948,-  ticians  were  placed  on  a  vessel  and  sent  away  to 
r^T  tons,  and  1,187  vessels,  of  1,856,347  tons,  Montevideo. 

were  cleared :  at  the  port  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  When  the  year  opened.  Admiral  de  Mello, 
'J51  vessels,  of  80,283  tons,  were  entered  from  with  a  large  part  of  the  fleet  and  nearly  800 
distant    ports,  and  196,  of  79,764  tons,  were  men,  had  gone  to  the  south  to  assist  in  organiz- 
ileared  ;  at  Bahia,  965  vessels,  of  1,297,712  tons,  ing  the  land  forces,  with  the  object  of  establish- 
were  entered  and  cleared.    The  merchant  marine  ing  the  Provisional  Government  firmly  in  Santa 
in  1893  consisted  of  553  vessels,  of  196,981  tons,  Catarina.    International    law  requires   that    a 
of  which  179,  of  114,102  tons,  were  steamers,  re volutionaiy  government  must  aominister  some 
Under  a  law  that  went  into  foroe  in  November,  considerable  portion  of  the  territory  before  it 
1894,  all  coastwise  trade  must  be  carried  in  Bra-  can  be  recognized  as  a  belligerent  power ;  but 
zilian  bottoms.  the  insurgents  held  only  the  little  island  of  Santa 
Railroads,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs.  —  The  Catarina,  and  hence  were  anxious  to  form  a  junc- 
length  of  railroads  already  built  in  1893  was  tion  with  the  Federalist  leaders  of  Rio  Grande 
6.651   miles,  while  3,815   miles  were  partially  do  Sul  and  establish  their  power  over  the  State 
built,  5,340    miles  were    being  surveyed,  and  of  Santa  Catarina,  where  the  adherents  of  the 
^.071  miles  more  were  projected.    Of  the  rail-  legitimate  government  were   still    undisputed 
roads  open  to  traffic,  1,586  were  state  lines,  1,815  masters.    The  monarchical  governments  of  £u- 
miles  were  subsidized,  and  2,485  miles  were  con-  rope  sympathized  with  the  insurgents  to  such  a 
strueted  without  subventions,  though  most  of  degree  that  their  naval  representatives  warned 
the  railroads  have  a  guarantee  of  6  or  7  per  the  merchantmen  waiting  in  Rio  Janeiro  harbor 
cent,  interest  from  the  Government.  not  to  load  or  to  discharge  cargo,  and  refused. 
The  telegraphs,  which  belong  to  the  Govern-  to  the  dismay  of  the  foreign  mercantile  com- 
ment, had  8,620  miles  of  lines  in  1891.     The  munity,  to  protect  their  lighters.    Admiral  Sal- 
Domber  of  dispatches  in  1891  was  1,001,535.  danha  da  Gama  concentrated  his  forces  in  the 
The  postal  traffic  in  1890  was  18,822,148  let-  stronghold  of  Villegaignon  and  the  fortifica- 
ters,  and  19,280,185  newspapers  and  circulars,  tions  of  Cobras  Island,  and  posted  his  ships  in 
The  receipts  were  3,243,421   milrcis,  expenses  such  a  way  as  to  keep  up  a  desultory  fire  on  the 
9,323,108  milreis.  town  and  draw  the  fire  of  Peixoto's  batteries, 
The  CiTil  War. — Marshal  Peixoto  was  placed  and  thus  keep  up  the  virtual  blockade  until  he 
in  power  by  the  conservative  element  that  took  could  establish  a le^l  blockade  that  would  brinr 
a  stand  against  the  infiation   of  the  currency  Peixoto  to  terms  by  shutting  off  supplies  and 
and   loose  financial  methods  adopted  deliber-  stopping  all  commerce.    In  the  mean  time  he 
ately  by  Barbosa  and   the   other  ministers  of  was  almost  deprived  of  supplies  himself  until 
President  da  Fonseca  with  the  object  of  ere-  the  "  Aquidaban  "  returned  on  Jan.  12,  1894. 
at  ing  a  specious  prosperity  that  would  divert  steaming  past  the  forts  at  the  entrance  of  the 
the  people    from  politics.      The  strong  admin-  bay  without  receiving  material  damage.    Thus 
i^tration  of  the  new  President  gave  offense  to  re-enforced,  Admiral  da  Gama  was  enabled  to 
the  advocates  of  State  rights,  while  the  occu-  maintain  his  position  in  the  bay,  which  was 
pat  ion  of  the  principal  posts  in  the  Govern-  seriously  menaced,  for  the  Government  troops 
ment  by  military  officers  awakened  the  jeal-  had  compelled  the  insurgents  to  retire  from  the 
ousy  of  the  navy,  which  had  taken  the  initi-  island  of  Gobemador  and  had  captured  Mocan- 
ative  in  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  and  the  gue  and  other  points.    Peixoto  was  not  able  to 
deposition  of  President  da  Fonseca.  and  there-  take  the  offensive,  for  he  also  had  weakened  his 
fore  was  not  disposed  to  yield  the  first  place  to  force,  detaching  the  flower  of  the  army  to  hold 
the  other  branch  of  the  service.   Hence  Admiral  the  province  of  Santa  Catarina  and  cope  with 
^ff  Mello  and  his  associates  were  able  to  drag  the  rebels  in  Rio  Grande,  retaining  only  3,000 
into  the  rebellion  nearly  the  whole  navy.    The  regulars  to  assist  4,000  untrained  militia  in  de- 
Clerieals  and  Imperialists  gave  every  encourage-  fending  the  city  and  the  shores  of  the  bay.    On 
ment  and  assistance  to  the  revolt,  and  the  Euro-  Jan.  16  the  insurgents,  who  had  previously  re- 
pean  population  furnished  financial  aid.    Ad-  occupied  the  island  of  Engenho  after  a  sharp 
miral  de  Mello  made  the  fight  as  an  avowed  re-  fight,  landed  on  Mocangue  under  cover  of  the 
publican  against  what  he  called  a   "military  quick-firinggunsof  the  "Aquidaban,"  and  drove 
dictatorship,"  and  in  favor  of  a  government  by  out  the  Government  troops,  capturing  the  works 
civilians.    Admiral  da  Gama,  although  a  mon-  and  several  pieces  of  artillery.    They  also  took 
archist,  declared  in  the  beginning  that  he  would  and  garrisoned  Conceiyfio.  \  elha,  and  Vianna. 
'up()ort  the  de  facto  Government,  but  in  the  and  from  this  time  Admiral  da  Gama  was  able 
^nd  he  deserted,  and  conveyed  in  his  manifesto  to  stop  all  commerce  until  the  bold  stand  of  the 
kis  belief   that    the    republic   was   a    failure.  American  admiral  put  an  end  to  the  factitious 
After  he  relieved  Mello  m  the  command  of  the  blockade.    Having  ascertained  the  views  of  Vice- 
insurgent  force  in  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  President  Peixoto,  Admiral  Ben  ham  summoned 
the  beginning  of  December,  1893,  the  existence  the  insurgent  commander,  on  Jan.  23,  to  an  in- 
ol  the  republic  was  felt  to  be  at  stake,  although  formal  conference  on  board  the  "  New  York/' 
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and  counseled  him  to  five  up  the  struggle.  The  to  the  Government,  the  loyal  troops  of   Gren. 
terms  demanded  by  the  rebel  commander  who  Hippolito  were  able  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bage 
had  supplanted  Admiral  de  Mello,  though  the  and  recapture  Santa  Anna^  pursuing  to  the  border 
latter  was  still  the  nominal  chief  of  the  insurgent  of  Uruguay  the  routed  insurgents,  whose  am- 
forces,  were  the  unconditional  resignation  of  munition  and  provisions  were  exhausted.     The 
Marshal  Peixoto,  and  a  free  vote  throughout  the  Federalists  soon  afterward  obtained  fresh  sup- 
country  as  to  the  form  of  government  and  rep-  plies,  captured  Bage,  and  regained  the  military 
resentation  in  the  Congress.    Marshal  Peixoto's  supremacy.    Gen.  Isodoro  Fernandez,  the  Cas- 
proposals  were  that  neither  a  military  nor  a  tilnista  commander,  who  died  later  from    his 
naval  man  should  be  eligible  as  the  next  Presi-  wounds,  was   made    prisoner  with   his    entire 
dent,  but  that  he  must  be  a  civilian ;  but  Da  brigade.    The  Opposition  party  continued  to  be 
Gama  declared  that  no  election  would  be  accept-  strong  enough  in  this  State  to  keep  the  Govern- 
able  to  the  insurgents  so  long  as  Peixoto  remained  ment  troops  confined  in  the  f  ortifiea  places.    The 
in  power.    The  European  naval  commanders  had  insurgent  troops  that  advanced  into  Santa  Cata- 
tacitly  allowed  Da  Gama  to  enforce  arbitrary  rina  and  Parana  likewise  gained  ground,  being 
orders  relative  to  the  movements  of  merchant  |^enerally  welcomed  by  the  people,  who,  like  the 
vessels.    The  senior  German  naval  officer  even  mhabitants  of  Rio  Grande,  resented  any  form  of 
refused  to  protect  his  compatriots  in  case  of  rule  or  interference  emanating  from   the    Rio 
^izure  or  the  deliberate  firing  on.  the  German  Janeiro    authorities.    The  Government    troops 
flag.    Three  foreign  sailors  had  been  killed  by  were  re-enforced  in  Parana,  and  succeeded  m 
an  unexpected  fusillade.    Admiral  Benham  told  dispersing  some  thousands  who  were  collected 
the  Brazilian  admiral  that  he  had  no  belligerent  near  the  border  of  &io  Grande  do  Sul  and  cut- 
rights  whatever,  and  that  American  vessels  were  ting  off  communications  with  the  bands,  num- 
not  to  be  hampered  in  their    movements   or  bering  about  2,000,  that  were  with  Gen.  Saraiva 
searched  for  contraband,  and  that  he  would  pro-  in  central  Parana.    Gen.  Saraiva  formed  a  junc- 
tect  them  in  case  of  interference.    Afterwara  he  tion  with  Admiral  de  Mello,  and  with  the  co- 
made  a  formal  demand  in  writing  that  all  arbi-  operation  of  the  sailors  captured  the  port   of 
trarjr  orders  relative  to  American  ships  must  be  raranagua  after  a  sharp  fi^ht,  obtaining  a  large 
rescmded.    Da  Gama  defied  the  American  of-  supply  of  rifles  and  cartridges  and  6  Knipp 
fleer,   being  willing  to  incur  anything  rather  guns,*besides  many  recruits  from  the  garrison, 
than  forego  the  advantage  that  he  had  secured ;  whose  commander.  Gen.  Lima,  fled  to  Sfib  Paulo, 
for  if  he  could  not  induce  the  United  States  Curitiba,  the  capital  of  Parana,  was  also  taken. 
Government   to  grant  him  belligerent  rights,  and  after  a  provincial  government  had  been 
European  Governments  would  not  do  so,  lest  all  established  there  by  Admiral  de  Mello  the  in- 
the  trade  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  Ameri-  surgent  army  advanced  into  southern  Sto  Paula 
can  merchants.    Several  times  American  and  Disaffection  was  so  rife  among  the  Government 
other  vessels  were  fired  upon  by  the  batteries  on  troops  that  the  garrisons  were  changed,  and  im- 
Oobras  Island.    The  naval  commanders  held  a  pressmen t,  suppression  of  newspapers,  and  whole- 
eonference  on  Jan.  25,  at  which  the  American  sale  arrests  were  among  the  measures  taken  to 
commander  did  not  assist,  and  they  decided  that  maintain  the  authority  and  prestige  of  the  Cen- 
nothing  should  be  done.    Admiral  Benham  gave  tral  Government.    Tlie  foes  of  the  Government 
Admiral  da  Gama  notice  that  he  intended  to  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  were  likewise  exasperated  by 
convoy  American  vessels  that  wanted  to  go  to  the  harsh  application  of  martial  law,  and  sympa- 
the  wnarves  on  Jan.  29,  and  cleared  the  fleet,  thizers  with  the  rebellion  were  increased.    The 
consisting  of  the  cruisers  **  New  York,"  "  Charles-  Acting -Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Eneas  Galvao, 
ton."  "Newark,"  "Detroit,"  and   "San   Fran-  resigned  because  he  did  not  approve  Peixoto's 
Cisco,"  for  action.    The  matter  was  decided  on  treatment  of  political  prisoners.    Suspicion  of 
that  day,  when  the  "  Detroit "  convoyed  the  clandestine  issues  of  paper  money  shook   the 
bark  "  Amy  "  to  the  wharves,  and,  when  Admiral  confidence  of  many  solid  people    in    Peixoto. 
da  Gama  carried  out  his  threat  to  fire  on  the  Admiral  da  Gama  received  some  accessions  to 
first  American  ship  that  approached  the  wharves,  his  ranks  from  the  country  districts  of  Rio  de 
put  a  shot  into  the  "  Trajano."    Admiral  da  Janeiro  and  some  re-enforcements  and  supplies 
Gama  had  excused  the  blockade  on  the  ground  by  sea,  the  "  Aquidaban  "  having  again  lorced 
of  his  difficulties  and  novel  position,  but  after  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  puttmg  in  and  out 
the  vigorous  action  taken  by  tne  American  naval  again  under  the  fire  of  the  forts.    She  was  struck 
representative  there  was  no 'more  interruption  of  several  times  by  shot  which  failed  to  pierce  her 
commerce.  armor,  but  her  success  in  passing  the  batteries 
Admiral  da  Gama  was  not  confident  of  hold-  led  Peixoto    to    suspect    the    loyalty  of    Gen. 
ing  his  own  in  the  harbor  for  more  than  a  few  Macedo,  commandant  of  the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz, 
weeks.    His  support  came  from  the  Churchmen  and  to  place  him  under  arrest, 
and  the  Imperialists  in  Brazil  and  Europe,  with        No  longer  expecting  the  land  forces  to  join 
whom  the  Federalists  of  the  South  had  nothing  him,  and  believing  that  the  arbitrary  measures 
in  common  except  hostility  to  the  Peixoto  r^^tmc.  of  Peixoto  had  so  angered  the  people  that  the 
Gen.  Gusermundo  Saraiva  and  Gen.  Salgado  ob-  National   Guard  was  ready  to  revolt,  most   of 
tained  successes  in  the  States  south  of  Rio  de  the  regular?  having  been  drafted  off  to  defend 
Janeiro;  but  even  if  they  and  their  troops  de-  Sfio   Paulo,  Admiral  da  Gama  determined   to 
sired  to  join  the  forces  of  Admiral  da  Gama.  make  a  bold  stroke.    Before  dawn  on  Feb.  9  a 
they  must  first  crush  the  garrisons  in  Silo  Paulo,  landing  party  of  500  men  surprised  Arma^ao,  and 
and  then  march  over  pathless  mountains.    In  after  heavy  firing  on  both  sides  captured   the 
Bio  Grande  do  Sul,  whence  the  insurgent  leaders  works.    A  force  of  1,000  men,  hastily  summoned, 
had  drawn  a  large  part  of  the  fighting  men  hostile  came  to  the  rescue  and  were  supported  by  a 
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Krupp  battery   on    Caju    Island ;    but    armed  suspended  the  state  of  siege,  nominally  at  least, 
JauDcnes  and  the  war  ship  **  Libertade/'  from  in  order  that  the  election  might  take  place  un- 
whose  deck  Admiral  Saldanha  da  Garoa  directed  der  constitutional  forms.    It  was  the  first  popu- 
the  operations,  poured  in  a  destructive  fire  and  lar  election  held  in  Brazil  for  the  presiuency. 
enabled  the  insurgent?,  re-enforced  from  the  The  newspapers  exalted  their  favorite  candidates 
island  of  Conceigfio,  to  hold  their  ground  until  without  vituperating  their  rivals.     The  voting 
the  Government  troops,  having  spent  their  am-  was  accomplished  without  undue  excitement  or 
munition,  aeain  fell  iNick.    The  National  Guard,  disturbance,  resulting  in  the  election  of  Moraes 
fighting   admirably  for  raw  troops,  advanced  and  of  Victorino  Pereira,  the  ofiicial  candidate 
once  more,  when  reserves  came  up,  and    the  for  the  vice-presideucy.    In  Rio  Grande,  Parana, 
sailors,  demoralized  at  last,  began  to  fire  wildly  and  Santa  Catarina,  where  the  insurgents  were 
and  break  ranks.    Admiral  da  Gama  then  called  in  the  ascendency,  no  election  was  held,  and  in 
them  off.  and   they  re-embarked  without  dis-  Minas  Geraes  the  electors  seemed  to  favor  Sil- 
aster.  protected  by  the  machine  guns  of  the  veira  Martins,  their  State  president, 
vessels.    They  had'first  dismantled  the  fort  and  Collapse  of  the  Rebellion. — After  the  elec- 
$piked  the  heavy  guns,  and  it  was  long  before  the  tion  the  state  of  siege  was  prolonged  till  May. 
Government,  after  re-occupying  the  position  with  By  a  decree  of  Feb.  fe  all  crimes  connected  with 
1.500  men,  could  remount  the  disabled  batteries,  the  rebellion  were  declared  amenable  to  martial 
Peixoto's  losses  in  the  battle  were  said  to  be  560  law,  even  if  committed  by  civilians.     Another 
killed  and  wounded ;  and  Da  Gama,  who  was  presidential  decree,  issued  March  2,  authorized 
severely  wounded  in  the  neck  and  arm.  lost  the  Minister  of  War  to  raise  regular  troops  by 
272  men.    Not  long  after  this  defeat  the  rebels  forcible  conscription,  just  as  some  of  the  na- 
$Q:itained  the  losses  of  the  transport  "Mercuric"  tional  guards  and  so-called  volunteer  battalions 
and  the  war  ships  "Venus"  and  '*  Jupiter,"  had  previously  been  raised.    On  March  11  Mar- 
which  were  sunk  by  shells  from  the  Government  shal  reixoto  gave  forty-eight  hours'  notice  of  a 
fort&    After  Admiral  da  Gama's  reverse  the  general  engagement  to  the  residents  of  Rio,  and 
commanders  in  the  South  determined  to  strike  the  ships  in  the  harbor  were  warned  to  get  into 
at  Santos,  the  principal  commercial  port  of  that  places  of  safety.    The  agreement  made  with  the 
part  of  Brazil.    A  portion  of  the  National  Guard  foreign  naval  commanders  that  the  city  batteries 
of  SSo  Paulo  joined  the  standard  of  Gen.  Saraiva,  would  not  be  used  so  long  as  the  insurgent  fleet 
▼ho  advanced  on  the  city  of  Sfio  Paulo  while  refrained  from  firing  on  the  town  was  abrogated. 
Gen.  Salgado  kept  in  check  the  Government  These  batteries  contained  some  heavy  ordnance, 
garrison  at   Porto  Alegre,  preventing  it  from  especially  the  forts  of  Sfio  Bento  and  Morro  de 
moving  northward.    An  engagement  was  fought  Castello  on  the  water  front.    The  whole  popula- 
at  Itapeva,  160  miles  west  of  SAo  Paulo,  in  which  tion  left  the  city,  and  the  poor  were  provided 
Peixoto^s  troops  were  defeated.    The  capital,  with  barracks  and  food  by  the  Government. 
SSo  Paulo,  was  still  strongly  held  by  the  Gov-  The  Government  fleet  had  assembled  at  Rio 
emment  forces,  and  Santos  and  its  outlying  de-  de  Janeiro  on  March  10.    The  "  Nictheroy,"  the 
fenses  were  strengthened  against  the  expected  •*  Piratiny  " — formerly  called  the  "  Destroyer " — 
attack  by  land,  while  the  harbor  was  protected  and  the'*  Aurora,"  a  formidable  European  tor- 
by  torpedo  mines  against  the  "  Republica  "  and  pedo  vessel,  took  position  opposite  Fort  Ville- 
**  Aqnidaban,"  which  were  off  the  coast.  gaignon,  while  the  •*  America,   the  "  Tiradentes," 
Election  of  a  President. — Such  was  the  the  **  Paranhyba,"  the  **  Bahia,"  and  5  torpedo 
militarv  situation  when,  on  March  1,'an  election  boats  purchased  in  Germanv  remained  at  the 
WR5  hefd  for  a  President  to  succeed  Peixoto  on  entrance  of  the  harbor,  ready  to  intercept  the 
Nov.  15, 1894.     The  rebels  held  that,  according  "Republica"  and  the  **  Aquidaban"  should  they 
to  the  Constitution,  the  election  should  have  return.    The  vessels  purchased  in  the  United 
taken  place  in   October,  1898;  but  the  naval  States  in  the  previous  autumn  were  distinguished 
revolt  and  the  declaration  of  martial  law  made  for  high  speed  and  modem  appliances  for  the 
U)  election  at  that  time  impracticable.    Senators  use  of  dynamite,  especially  the  Ericsson  subnia> 
from  most  of  the  States  met  in  December,  1898,  rine  gun.  the  aerial  torpedo  gun.  the  Sims- Edison, 
and  placed  in  nomination  Dr.  Prudente  Moraes,  Lay,  and  II alpine  dirigible  torpedoes,  and  How- 
formerly  President  of  the  Constitutional  Assem-  elPs  automatic  torpedo.    Hitherto  these  ves^seis 
bly,  whose  candidacy  the  rebels  originally  ap-  had  done  nothing  besides  transporting  troops, 
proved.    Peixoto  offered,  on  Dec.  12,  1893,  to  nor  had  the  insurgent  vessels  made  a  serious  at- 
ywign  the  presidency  in  favor  of  the  President  tempt  to  engage  them.    For  a  long  time  they 
of  the  Senate,  his  legal  successor,  and  take  the  had  lain  at  anchor  under  the  forts  at  Pemam- 
field  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces.    Mo-  buco,  and  afterward  at  Bahia.    Frequent  acci- 
ra<'s  at  that  time  agreed  to  assume  the  responsi-  dents  to  their  engines  and  guns  gave  rise  to 
bility  in  the  hope  of  ending  the  civil  war,  but  suspicions  of  treachery  among  the  Brazilian  ofli- 
the  leading  statesmen,  whom  they  called  into  cers  and  crews  that  replaced  the  Americans  who 
consultation,  objected  to  this  arrangement,  which  brought  the  ships  to  Brazil.    The  departure  of 
vould  have  made  Moraes  ineligible  for  the  full  Admiral  de  Mellg  from  Rio  harbor  with  the  only 
t^'rm  on  the  same   ground   that  incapacitated  formidable  battle  ships  of  the  insurgent  navy  at 
Peixoto  to  succeed  himself.    When  the  time  for  the  very  time  when  Feixoto's  fleet  was  known 
the  election  approached,  other  candidates  were  to  be  concentrating  there  was  a  mysterious  pro- 
got  forward,  among  them  Silveira  Martins,  also  ceeding  that  was  supposed  by  many  to  signify 
Rqt  Barbosa.  who  was  in  exile  and  had  acted  as  that  his  aims  and  policy  were  divergent  from 
the  financial  agent  of  the  insurgents  and  de-  those  of  the  Royalist  commander,  and  that  he 
fended  them  abroad  against  the  charge  of  har-  wanted  to  save  the  cause  in  the  south  without 
boring  monarchist ic  designs.    President  Peixoto  regard  to  the  situation  at  Rio.    Already  in  the 
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south  the  insurgent  army  had  be^n  to  break  States,  France,  and  Germany  refused  to  join  in 
up,  Gen.  Salgado  having  (lisbanded  his  force  in  the  petition  of  England  and  Italy.    The  Portu- 
Parana  and  returned  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  guese  Government  declared  that  the  refugees 
Saraiva  and  Cabeda,  the  other  insurgent  com-  would  be  landed  nowhere  except  on  Portugue^ 
manders  in  the  south,  were  Uruguayans,  and  territory,  and  under  such  conditions  that  they 
most  of  their  men  were  foreign  mercenaries.  would  riot  be  able  to  return  to  Brazil  to  take 
On   March   12  Admiral   Saldanha  da  Gama  further  part  in  the  civil  strife.    While  a  vese^I 
offered    through    the    Portuguese    minister   to  was  coming  over  the  ocean  to  take  them  to  Por- 
surrender  on  tne  terms  of  immunity  for  all  con-  tugal,  150  of  the  insurgents,  with  the  aid   of 
nected  with  the  rebellion*  the  officers  who  were  friends,  escaped,  April  8,  on  lighters  that  came 
imprisoned  to  be  amnestied,  and  all  superior  alongside  on  the  pretense  of  delivering   }>rovi- 
officers  to  be  allowed  to  resign  their  commissions  sions,  the  Portuguese  sailors  making  no  effort 
on  promising  never  again  to  take  up  arms  against  this  time  to  detain  them ;  but  the  '*  Albuquerque  " 
Brazil.    Then  he  took  refuge  on  board  the  Por-  pursued  one  of  the  rescuing  vessels,  and  by  force 
tuguese  man-of-war,  and  sent  another  message  of  arms  took  from  her  250  of  the  escaping  Bra- 
asking  that  the  officers  should  be  permitted  to  zilians.    The  Brazilian  minister  demanded  the 
leave  the  country,  and  that  the  lives  of  the  pri-  surrender  of  those  who  succeeded  in  landing  at 
vates  be  spared.    President  Peixoto  replied  to  the  quarantine  station,  but  the  Argentine  offi- 
both  propositions  that  no  terms  would  be  accept-  cials  declared  that  they  would  never  surrender 
ed  save  unconditional  surrender.    At  noon  on  political  refugees.    The  Argentine  Government 
March  13  Forts  Santa  Cruz,  Lage,  SSo  JoSo,  and  made  a  demand  on  the  Portuguese  authorities 
the   Nictheroy  batteries   opened   fire   on   Fort  for  the  liberation  of  the  refugees  who  were  re- 
Villegaignon,*and  kept  it  up  for  an  hour,  when  taken  from  an  Argentine  craft,  and  finally  the 
it  was  stopped  because  no  shots  were  returned.  Portuguese  Government  conceded  the  point  and 
Two  hours  later  the  city  batteries  and  the  forts  apologized.    In  the  end,  Admiral  da  Gama  and 
poured  shot  and  shell  upon  the  forts  on  Co-  most  of  the  insurgents  detained  by  the  Portu- 
bras  Island  and  Villegaignon,  and  into  the  rebel  guese  made  their  escape  from  the  transport  to 
ships,  except  such  as  had  sheltered  themselves  which  thev  had  been  transferred  in  Uruguayan 
among   the   foreign   shipping,  and   when  this  waters,  aiaed  by  friends  in  Montevideo, 
continued  for  another  hour  without  getting  a  The  nominal  head  of  the  Provisional  Govem- 
reply  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Gon^alves  moved  raent  established  at  Desterro  was  Frederieo  Guil- 
up  the  bav  and  Government  troops  took  posses-  herme  de  Lorena,  who  was  regarded  only  as  a 
sion  of  the  forts.    The  forts  were  already  de-  figurehead,  having  done  nothing  besides  sending 
serted,  and  the  officers  and  crews  had  abandoned  a  circular  to  the  powers  praving  for  the  recogni- 
the  vessels  before  the  firing  began.    After  the  tion  of  the  insurgents.    When  Mello  returned 
second  bombardment  a  launch  was  sent  around  to  the  south  he  rallied  Salgado  again  to  the 
from  ship  to  ship  and  the  white  ensign  of  the  Autonomist  cause,  had  a  line  of  fortifications 
rebellion  was  hauled  down.    The  crews  were  built  on  the  SSo  JoSo  frontier,  and   reorgan- 
taken  to  Enchadas  Island,  and  only  a  surgeon  ized  the  Provisional  Government,  assuming  the 
remained  with    them   when    they  surrendered  presidency  himself  on  the  retirement  of  I-rore- 
themselves.    The  officers  and  a  part  of  the  sail-  na,  and  appointing  in  the  place  of  the  Cabinet 
ors  took  refuge  on  the  foreign  vessels,  and  finally  a  commission  of  3  men  representing  the  3  re- 
most  of  them,  to  the  number  of  518,  came  to-  vol  ted  States.    Lorena  and  the  officers  of  his 
gether  on  the  Portuguese  men-of-war.    Presi-  Cabinet,  as  well  as  others  who  had  been  identi- 
dent  Peixoto  made  a  formal  demand  for  their  fied  with  the  revolt,  condemned  Mello's  new 
surrender,  promising  that  they  should  be  tried  programme  as  a  menace  to  the  unity  of  the  re- 
by    the    ordinary    tribunals.    The    Portuguese  public,  and  accepted  the  election  of  a  civilian 
commander  refused  to  deliver  them  up  without  president  as  a  moral   triumph  for  their  party, 
orders    from    his  Government.    When    he  at-  The  naval  force  consisted  of  the "  Republica^" 
tempted  to  leave  the  harbor  he  was  stopped  by  "  Aquidaban."     "  Iris,"    **  Meteor,"    "  Uranus," 
the  forts.    Being  allowed  later  to  go  outside,  hi  "  Esperanza,"  2  seagoing  torpedo  boats,  and  6 
set  sail  for  Montevideo,  and  when  the  Uruguayan  transports.    Gen.  Saraiva  haa  about  3,000  men 
authorities  refused  to  enter  his  vessels  with  the  and  Gen.  Salgado  1,500,  equipped  with   Knipp 
Brazilian  refugees  on  board  he  went  into  quar-  and  other  artillery.    In  Rio  Grande  were  about 
antine  at  Buenos  Avres.    The  Argentine  offi-  3,800  men,  in  the  commands  of  Gen.  Tavares 
cials  were  willing  to  let  them  land,  but  the  Por-  and  Gen.  Cabeda,  fighting  against  Gov.  Castilhos 
tuguese  watched  them  closely  to  prevent  their  and  the  loyal  faction.    A  victory  was  won  by 
escaping,  though  they  suffered  horribly  for  lack  Gen.  Pena,  who  defeated  the  loyalists  and  cap- 
of  proper  food  and  shelter,  and  some  of  them  tured  the  town  of  Santa  Maria.    But  the  ene- 
succeeded  in  getting  ashore  by  leaping  over  the  mies  of  Gov.  Castilhos  soon  repudiated  the  Junta 
vessel's  side.     In  the  controversy  between   the  at  Desterro  while  continuing  to  fight  their  own 
Brazilian  and  the  Portuguese  governments  the  battles  under  Gen.  Tavares.      When  Peixoto's 
English  and  Italian  cabinets  interposed  to  urge  troops,  under  Gen.  Ferreira,  entered  Parana  the 
humane  counsels  and  respect  for  the  asylum  of  rebels  evacuated  Curitiba  and  the  inland  points, 
men  who  had  committed  no  crime  at  common  falling  back  upon  Paranagua,  where  the  "  R«- 
law.      Thus  encouraged,   Portugal    refused   to  publica "  was  stationed.     Early  in  April  Admi- 
surrender  the  refugees,  maintaining  that  to  com-  ral  do  Mello  attacked  the  city  of  Rio  Grande  by 
plywith  the  Brazilian  demand  would  be  contrary  sea  and  Gen.  Salgado  by  land  with  3,000  men 
to  the  principles  of  humanity  and  opposed  to  all  that  were   brought  by  the  fieet  from  Desterro. 
precedents  of  international   law  established  in  They  gained    possession  of    the    suburbs,  but 
similar  cases.    The  governments  of  the  United  through  want  of  harmony  and  co-operation  be- 
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tween  the  naval  and  the  military  commanders  nor  coal,  nor  provisions  left,  had  thrown  himself 

they   were    severely    beaten,  losing    200    men.  on  the  protection  of  the  Argentinian  authorities. 

When   they  re-embarked    Mello   conveyed  the  the  savage  and  protracted  struggle  still  went  on 

Uruguayan  auxiliaries  to  their  own  country.  in    Rio  Grande  do  Sul,    especially    near    the 

In  the  mean  time  the  Government  fleet  sailed  southern    border,   where  the  insurgent  bands, 

for  the  south.    On  April  15  they  bombarded  the  when  hard  pressed  by  the  loyalist  forces,  could 

forts  at  Desterro,  which  returned  the  fire.    In  escape  into  Uruguay  and  there  reor^nize  and 

the  night  the  torpedo  boats  advanced  cautiously  collect  strength  for  a  fresh  raid.     Mello's  old 

to  attack   the  "  Aquidaban."     The  **  Aurora,  ally,  Gumersmdo  Saraiva,  after  retreating  from 

now  called  the  "  Gusta?o  SSampaio,''  approached  Parana,  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  Rio  Gran- 

within   200  yards  before  being  observed,  and,  densian  guerrillas.    Sometimes  he  had  5,000  or 

manceavring  quickly  when  the  ironclad  onened  6,000  men.  operating  in  military  formations  and 

fire  with  machine  guns,  threw  a  Whiteheaa  tor-  laying  regular  siege  to  the  posts  occupied  by  the 

pedo,    which    missed,   and    then    immediately  Government  forces  with  Krupp  batteries  and 

another,  which  struck  under  the  forward  turret,  Gatling  guns.    Some  of  the  German  and  Italian 

causing  the  vessel  to  fill  and  sink  in  the  shallow  colonists  joined  his  bands,  also  many  of  the 

water.    The  '*  Sampaio  "  was  allowed  to  approach  soldiers  and  sailors  who  had  fought  under  Mello 

through  being  taken  for  a  steamer  that  was  ex-  and  Saldanha  daGama.    In  June  there  were  ris- 

pected  from  Desterro.     The  bow  torpedo  that  ings  in  Santa  Catarina  and  Parana,  which  the 

went  wide  of  the  mark  was  launched  in  too  great  Government  had  difficulty  in  suppressing.    A 

haste  before  the  torpedo  cruiser  was  in  position,  battle  occurred  on  June  27  near  Passo  Fundo,  in 

The  '•  Sampaio  "  then  backed  and  turned  under  the  State  of  Rio  Grande,  in  which  a  large  part 

the  stem  6f  the  *'  Aquidaban,"  steaming  slowly  of  Saraiva's  forces  were  defeated  by  Gen.  Lima, 

along  the  port  side  not  more  than  20  yards  from  By  the  end  of  July  the  insurgents  were  ex- 

her,  and  when  she  was  nearly  past  the  starboard  hausted,  and  Gen.  Saraiva  was  reported  dead, 

after  torpedo  was  discharged,  striking  just  abaft  The   Uruguayan  Government,  as  a  precaution 

the  frtem  with  terrific  effect,  lifting  the  bow  out  against  fresh  incursions  that  the  rebel  commit- 

of  the  water  and  tearing  a  great  hole  in  the  hull,  tees  in  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres  were  or- 

The  **  Aquidaban  "  fired  on  the  attacking  vessel  ganizing,  ordered  all  Brazilian  refugees  to  regis- 

with   her  secondary  battery,  but  owing  to  the  ter  their  names  and  to  notify  the  police  if  they 

darkness  of  the  night  and  the  proximity  of  the  desired  to  leave  the  country.    In  tne  beginning 

vessels  few  of  the  shots  hit,  most  of  them  going  of  October  new  bodies  of  raiders  gathered  on  the 

over.   The  **  Aquidaban  "  was  the  mainstay  of  the  Uruguayan  frontier,  and,  taking  the  Government 

revolt,  which  would  easily  have  been  crushed  but  unawares,  gained  several  successes, 

for  her  operations,  and  was  the  principal  target  Diplomatic  Bispntes. — When  the  Congress 

of  all  the  guns  of  the  Government  forts  in  Rio  met  early  in  May,  President  Peixoto  sent  a  mes- 

harbor,  and  yet  she  sustained  but  little  harm,  sa^  in  which  he  declared  that  Brazil  enjoyed 

After  she  went  down  all  the  forts  and  vessels  at  friendly  relations  with  all  the  world  except  ror- 

Desterro  were  abandoned    by  the    insurgents,  tugal.    The  attitude  of  Portugal,  sending  gun- 

The  rebel  junta  fled  to  the  south.    Gen.  Saraiva's  boats  to  Rio  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  had 

forces  retreated  toward  the  frontier,  and  Gen.  appeared  suspicious  to  the  Brazilians;  the  atti- 

Pena*s  band  was  shattered  near  Porto  Alegre.  tude  of  the  English  ofiicers  and  merchants  also. 

Admiral  de  Mello,  after  leaving  Gen.  Salgado  But  Peixoto's  Government  would  rather  avoid  a 

with  400  men  on  Uruguayan  territory,  departed  rupture  with  England,  and  when  English  ofiicers 

for  Argentina,  and  on  April  16  surrendered  him-  were  arrested  among  the  rebels  on   Enchadas 

rself  and  command  of  1,200  men,  his  5  vessels  Island  the  Brazilian  Government  not  only  apolo- 

and  his  arms,  on  condition  that  his  people  should  gized,  but  gave  a  salute  to  the  British  flag,  as 

not  be  delivered  up  to  the  Brazilian  Government,  was  demanded.    When  Capt.  Castilho,  of  the 

President  Peixoto,  while  he  continued  the  state  Portuguese    corvette  "  Mindello,"  allowed   the 

of  siege  till  June  30,  proclaimed  amnesty  to  all  conquered  insurgents  to  go  aboard  his  ship  for 

privates  concerned  in  the  rebellion,  and  on  April  safety,  Peixoto  protested  against  the  right  of 

20   sent  a  communication   to  the  members  of  asylum  that  is  not  founded  on  international  law, 

the  diplomatic  body  informing  them  that  the  but  has  been  formerly  accorded  in  South  Araeri- 

revolt  was  at  an  end  except  for  small  and  power-  can  revolutions ;  when,  furthermore,  he  allowed 

less  disaffected  groups  tnat  would  speeuily  be  them  to  escape,  then  the  Brazilian  Government 

brought  into  subjection.    The  fugitives,  num-  took  serious  umbrage.    On  May  14  Count  Paraty, 

bering  in  all  2,600,  who  landed  in  Uruguay  and  the  Portuguese  representative  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

Argentina  in  a  destitute  condition,  were  cared  received  his  passports,  and  the  Brazilian  min- 

for  by  means  of  generous  subscriptions  raised  in  ister  at  Lisbon,  Vianna  de  Lima,  was  ordered  to 

Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres.  withdraw.    The  English  Government  undertook 

The  Reyolt  in  Bio  Grande. — A  guerilla  war  to  act  as  mediator,  the  Portuguese  Government 

had  been  in  progress  in  the  southern  province  having  court-martialed  and  dismissed  Capt.  Cas- 

for  more  than  a  year  before  the  naval  revolt  oc-  tilho.    Of  the  refugees  who  obtained  an  asylum 

curr»d.      The  Government  at  Rio  Janeiro  be-  on  the  Portuguese  ships  148  were  finally  carried 

came  involved  in  the  contest  by  throwing  the  to  Portugal.    A  controversy  with  the  Govem- 

protection  of  its  authority  over  one  of  the  con-  ment  of  Uruguay  regarding  the  violation  of  the 

tending  parties  and  upholding  Gen.  Castilhos  in  frontier  by  Peixoto's  forces  in  1898  was  settled 

the  governorship  by  force  of  arras.    After  Ad-  by  the  payment  of  $19,000  to  the  families  of 

roirai  da  Gama  had  surrendered,  and  after  Ad-  Uruguayan  officials  who  were  killed  while  giving 

miral  de  Mello,  having  lost  all  foothold  on  the  shelter  to  fugitives.     The  Italian  Government 

land  and  having  neither  money,  nor  ammunition,  brought  claims   against    Brazil  for  pecuniary 
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damages  resulting  from  the  steppage  of  railroad  Rodrigries  Aires ;  Minister  of  Foreifrn  Affairs. 
oontracts.  the  impressniein  of  its  citizens,  inter-  Curios  ('arvalho;  MinEsI^rof  Indiistiyand  Pub- 
ference  with  navi(!;alion,  etc.,  and  proposed  t«  lie  Works,  Antonio  Olyntbo:  Minister  of  the  In- 
reter  them  to  the  arbitration  of  the  PresidBnt  of  t«rior,Gou5al¥esFerwirft;  Ministerof  War.Uen. 
the  United  States. 

An  old  boundarv  dispute  with  France  regard- 
ing the  limitti  of  Cayenne  demanded  settlement 
on  account  of  discoveries  of  gold  and  consequent 
rapid  settlement  of  the  debatable  territory.  The 
Treaty  at  Utrecht  in  1713  fiied  the  Japock  riv- 
er as  the  boundary.  This  river  has  been  identi- 
fied by  the  French  with  the  Hapok,  which  flows 
into  the  ocean  opposite  the  Island  of  Maran, 
near  Cape  N'orth.  and  by  the  Brazilians  with  the 
Oyapok,  00  miles  north  of  the  other  river.  The 
country  between  them  is  covered  with  dense  for- 
ests which  have  not  been  explored  and  contain 
no  inhabitants  except  the  Roucouyenne  Indians, 
who  pay  no  taies  or  atlegianco  to  either  Oovern- 
menu     Both  governments  having  refused  to  ei- 

ercise  Jurisiliciiion,  a  French  merchant  named  '^ 

Jules  Gross  once  procJaimed  an  independent  re- 
public which  he  called  Counani.  after  the  prin- 
cipal Indian  settlement,  of  which  he  assumed 
the  presidency ;  but  he  laid  down  his  office  when 
informed  by  President  OrSvy  that  France  claimed 
the  sovereignty,  but  did  not  exercise  it  because 
her  righta  were  disputed.    Along  the  Careevenne 

river,  south  of  the  town  of  Counani,  a  negro  from  rarciSTK  jost  i>e  Houn. 

Cayenne  found,  in  April,  1894,  remarkably  rich 

deposila  of  alluvial  gold.  In  a  short  time  the  Benjamin  Vasques:  Minister  of  Marine,  Admi- 
country  was  flooded  by  prospectors  from  the  ral  Elisario  Barbosa.  The  new  President  tmnie- 
Guianas,theWe8t  Indies,  Venezuela,  and  Central  diately  upon  assiiminfr  office  dispatched  Gen, 
America.  Many  who  returned  with  treasure  were  Kiemeyer  to  Rio  Orande  do  Sul  with  a  commis- 
waylaid  by  robbers  or  pirates.  The  Brazilian  fion  to  treat  with  theFederal  revolutionists  with 
Uovemment  proposed  tnat  a  joint  commission  a  view  to  bringing  the  rebellion  to  an  end. 
should  survev  the  contested  territory.  BBETHK^.  OK  TUNKERS.   TheTunken 

I  nil  action  of  ■  New  Fresi  dent.— After  the  were  divided  in  lS82-'83,  as  a  result  of  the  growth 
war  was  over,  the  rigorous  military  government  of  modem  ideas  and  a  disposition  to  tolerat*  in- 
aDd  the  ascendency  of  the  army  against  which  novations  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  their  mcm- 
the  naval  patriots  took  up  arms  were  more  pro-  bership,  into  three  branches,  which  are  currently 
nounced  than  ever.  The  state  of  siege  continued,  known  as  the  Progressive,  the  Conservative,  and 
and  a  great  many  persons,  some  of  them  promj-  the  Old  Order  Brethren.  The  Progressive  Bretb- 
neut  in  polities  or  the  services,  were  imprisoned,  ren  separated  from  the  main  body  because  they 
There  wore  complaints  of  arbitraiT  and  ground-  regarded  the  decisions  of  the  annual  meeting 
less  arrests,  the  outcome  of  private  grudges,  against  conformity  to  the  world  and  in  respect 
Frequent  changes  were  mode  in  the  Cabinet,  to  matters  of  dress  and  manner  of  living  too 
President  Peixoto  strengthened  all  branches  of  strict.  They  are  represented,  according  to  the 
the  army,  and  increased  the  number  of  troops  statistics  given  in  the  United  States  census,  in 
from  U.iXW  to  24.000,  I^arge  purchases  of  rifles  15  States,  being  strongest  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
were  made  in  Germany.  Bitter  attacks  were  andlndiann.andhaveS.OSScommunicants.  The 
madeaeainst  the  I'resident  in  Congress,  but  in  ConservativeBrethrenare  the  largest  of  the  three 
the  beginning  of  .November,  when  all  fears  of  his  branches,  and  are  represented  in  28  States  and  3 
assuming  a  dictatorship  were  dispelled.  Congress  Territories,  being  strongest  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
passed  a  resolution  approving  his  acts  by  103  and  IndlHna,andhave61. 101  communicant  mem- 
rotes  to  12.  A  bill  was  passed  providing  for  the  bers.  They  have  established  Sunday  schools  and 
expulsion  of  seditious  foreigners.  schools  for  the  higher  education,  and  eonduet 

Prudento  Jose  de  Moraes  was  Inaugurated  missionary  enterprises.  The  Old  Order  Brelb- 
Presidcnt  on  Nov.  16,  lie  promised,  in  nis  ad-  ren  adhere  more  strictly  to  the  principle  of  non- 
dress,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  eradicate  section-  conformity  than  do  either  of  toe  older  bodies, 
al  differences,  and  to  secure  to  every  law-abid-  and  oppose  as  innovations  such  institutions  as 
ing  citizen  the  fullest  liberty :  his  odministra-  Sunday  schools  and  schools  for  the  higher  edu- 
tion  he  meant  to  make  one  of  economy,  to  be  cation  and  all  yielding  to  worldly  customs, 
distinguished  by  the  reduction  of  the  public  They  even  oppose  the  coUettlon  of  statistics  of 
debt,  the  restoration  of  a  sound  currency,  and  themselves.  They  are  represented  in  10  Slate^ 
the  reduction  of  the  standing  army  and  navy,  being  strongest  in  Ohio,  and  have,  as  nearly  as 
He  chose  as  ministers  moderate  men,  most  of  can  be  aseertnined,  4.411  communicants, 
whom  had  left  Vice-President  Pelxoto's  Cabinet  The  National  Conference  of  Brethren  Churches, 
because  of  the  eilreme  measures  adopted  by  the  representing  the  more  progres.''ive  branch,  was 
lattar  during  the  revolution.  The  portfolios  held  In  Ashland, Ohio.in  thelastweekin  August 
were  allotted  aa  follow:   Minister  of   Finance,    The  society  has  a  college  and  publishing  house 
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At  Ashland.     Much  of  the  attention  of  the  con-  mercial  depression  throughout  the  world,  the  revenue 

ference  was  eiven  to  the  interests  of  those  in-  of  the  province  has  closely  approximated  the  esti- 

stitutions  and  to  the  concerns  of  diflferent  or-  ^^    ,         ,     ,.       j.      ^        .v.    *u     ^^     •  • 

pjnUation,  for  religiouswk      Eighty-three  oo^o^^i^^t-r  ulo^-ut^t  Vtho  ^^t  S°i^Z°^ 

churches  were  represented   by  delegate  or  by  lands  upon  the  mainland  was  not  brought  before  the 

letter.     The  Rev.  J.  M.  Tombaugh,  Chancellor  courts  during  last  year.    Negotiations  looking  toward 

of  Ashland  University,  presided.     The  Book  and  an  amicable  settlement  are  pendmg,  the  successful 

Tract  Committee  reported  a  balance  on  hand  of  result  of  which  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  ref- 

$113;   the  publishing  house  returned   $898  of  erence  to  a  judicial  tribunal. 

credits  and  $759  of  debts.    A.  J.  McFadden.  as  The  session  closed  on  AprU  11,  after  the  trans- 

•  committee  appointed  to  attend  the  World  s  action  of  much  business,  the  foUowing  being  the 

Fair  at  Chicago,  reported  that  after  reading  a  ^ost  importont  bills  passed: 

paper  on  "  Channels  of  Usefulness  m  the  Breth-  „      ,                                  ,  ^  ,     , 

ren  Church,"  in  their  Church  congress,  and  dis-  ,  For  the  rediviaion  of  British  Columbia  mto  elec- 

tributing  many  thousand   paces  of  tracts,  he  ^^''^JecJSto  tTe  Le^isZtive  ALm^^^^    applicable 

went,  -  with  much  tribulation,  before  the  Parlia-  To  incorporate  the  Delta,  New  W^tminster  and 

ment  of  Religions,  and  placed  on  record  the  fact  Eastern  Bailway. 

that  the  Brethren  Churcn  is  an  anticreed  Church,  To  extend  the  application  of  the  Marriage  act  and 

having  the  gospel  alone  as  its  rule  and  guide."  the  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  to 

The  National  Mission  Board  represented  that  it  tlie  Balvation  Army. 

had  held  itself  in  readiness  to  work,  but  no  as-  To  incorporate  the  Victoria,  Vancouver  and  West- 
distance  had  been  offered.    The  Church  was  re-  ™S*^I,^!i3;  .u„  n^^  w««t^m  TpI^^^v,  Pn™ 
quested  to  pay  an  average  of  10  cents  per  mem-  ^J/""^'^™^  ^^  ®"*'  ^^**^™  Telegraph  Com- 
ber each  year  to  this  cause.     An  organization  of  To  incorporate  the  Consolidated  Kailway  and  Light 
young  people,  the  King*8  Children,  had  grown  Company. 

from  about  250  members  in  1893  to  2,000  mem-  To  authorize  the  Hall  Mines  Company  to  construct 

bers.     Thirty  societies  of  the  Sisters'  Society  of  tramways  and  electrical  and  other  works  in  the  vicin- 

Christian  Endeavor  had  been  organized.    Reso-  **JL°^^®^**?^;.  *     *               .       »^       .       *    ^  . 

Intions  were  passed  expressing  sympathy  with  To  amend  "  An  Act  respecting  the  umon  of  certam 

^.  ^ ^..   ^M  ♦  Jrurl«,„„fl  nu^:^*i^U  nf>«„^™«««  Methodist  churches  in  Canada." 

the  work  of  the  Woman  s  Christian  leraperance  Respecting  the  drainage,  diking,  and  irrigation  of 

Union,  pledging  opposition  to  intemperance,  and  lands.                           -©  i          o»              o 

promising  support    to    every  effort    "to    pro-  To  provide  for  the  formation  from  time  to  time^  as 

tect   the    home,  the   state,  and  the  Churcn " ;  disputes  ma^  arise,  of  councils  of  labor  conciliation 

upholding  the  State  and  national  mission  boards  and  arbitration. 

in  efforU  to  spread  the  gospel;  and  approving  ^To  assess,  levy,  and  collect  taxes  on  the  property 

the  objects  of  the  King's  Children  and  the  Sisters'  <>^  ""^'^"^^y  companies. 

Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  Finances. — ^The  surplus  funds  in  hand  July 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Conservative  Breth-  1,  1893,  were  $334,919.38 ;  cash  in  agent's  hand 

ren  was  held  in  Meyerstown,  Pa.,  in  the  last  and  treasury,  $40,347.68;  subsidy  deposit,  Na- 

week  in  Mav.     While  the  meeting  gave  consider-  knsp  and  Slocan  Railway,  $118,400;  estimated 

able  attention  to  the  discussion  of  matters  of  revenue  for  the  year  ending   June  30,  1894, 

form  and  dress  and  questions  of  worldly  con-  $1,058,691.45 ;  total,  $1,552,358.51. 

forroity.  it  also  considered  and  acted  on  the  sub-  The  expenditures  were  estimated  at  $1,277,- 

jects  of  education,  publication,  and  missions.  157.45  ;  additional  amount  required  to  provide 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA.    Legislative  Se8-  for  special  warrants,  $81,180.99;  total,  $1,358,- 

slon. — The  fourth  session  of  the  Sixth  Legisla-  338.44. 

tive  Assemblv  of  the  province  was  opened  on  The  estimated  surplus  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 

Jan.  18,  1894,'  at  Victoria,  by  the  Hon.  Edgar  year  June  30, 1894,  was  $194,020.07. 

Dewdney,  Lieutenant  Governor.    The  following  The  3-per-cent.  loan  of  $600,000  authorized 

epitome  conveys  the  important  passages  in  the  by  the    Government    for  the  construction    of 

Lieutenant  Governor's  address :  the  new  legislative  buildings  at  Victoria  was 

„,                    ,,..,.         , .  ,  placed  upon  the  London  market  in  1893,  and 

The  measure  of  redistnbution,  which  was  neces-  brought  92  per  cent,  of  par  value,  showing  an 

sanly  postponed  on  account  of  imperfect  census  re-  .•„_    *^   :„  /L«  -.»i.,-.   of   nrovinoial    spciiritifis. 

tums,  will  be  introduced  during  the  present  session,  increase   m  tne  ^  alue  ol  provincial   securities. 

Tndcr  the  authority  conferred  %y  thS  Kailway  Aid  In  January,  1894,  the  Dominion  Government 

act  of  last  session  a  guarantee  of  interest  has  been  paid  the  province  the  half-yearly  subsidy  under 

dvou  in  favor  of  the  Nakusp  and  Slocan  Railway  the  terms  of  union,  amounting  to  $122,464.73. 

Company,  the  work  of  construction  has  been  vigor-  Trade. — Notwithstanding  the  financial  and 

ously  pushed,  and  the  line  will  he  in  running  order  business  depression  so  generally  prevailing,  the 

during  the  present  year,  so  that  the  valuable  trade  of  ^^ade  of  the  province  for  the  vear  ending  June 

tlf^jT1t^n?Tnf^^L  ^J^Z"^    J^l^nl^nJ^thl  30,  1894.  showcd  a  Considerable  increa^  over 

cantile  centerH  ot  the  provmce.    in  arraniFmtr  tne  ,,    .     -  .C                t                           .j          i  i.  .. 

deuils  of  the  agreement  with  the  company  I  have  that  of  the  preceding  year,  as  evidenced  by  the 

rei»erved   the  alternative  right  of  guaranteeing  the  subjoined  figures : 

bonds  of  the  company,  both  as  to  principal  and  in-  The  exports  from  the  province  for  the  year 

teres^t.  ending    June    30,    1893,    were:    From    mines, 

The  quei^tion  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dominion  $2,888,947;  fisheries,  $1,501,831;  forest.  $454,- 

(k>vcrnmcnt  to  grant  licenses  for  and  to  rctfulnte  fish-  994.     anijnals    and    their  products,    t:310,«21 ; 

ing  Hi  provincial  waters  IS  about^^^^^  agricultural   products,   $30,173;   miscellaneous, 

the  fetupreme  Court  of  Canada,  and  I  shall  take  care  J\,e  o«i  .  f^*„i  •k  oao  mm     ti.!  ^^w^^t.^  f/^r  iha 

that  the  interesti^  of  the  province  are  properiy  repre-  $446.2dl ;  total,  f  •>.642,797.    The  exports  for  the 

nented  at  that  tribunal.                        *    r     ^     i  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  were:  I<rom  mines. 

Although  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  great  com-  $3,521,543  ;  fisheries,  $3,541,305  ;  forest,  $411,- 
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623;  animals  and  their  products,  $149,269:  any  great  extent.  Most  of  the  food  products  con- 
agricultural  products,  $23,308;  miscellaneous,  sum^  in  the  province  are  imported.  Thedistance 
$196,805 ;  total,  $7,843,958.  from  centers  of  consumption,  cost  of  transpor- 

The  imports  into  the  province  for  the  year  tation,  and  low  prices  deter  many  from  engag- 

ending  June  30, 1893,  were:  Value  of  total  im-  ing  in  farming,  while  those  so  employed  often 

ports,  $4,934,066.    Goods  entering  for  home  con-  limit  their  production  of  grains.  etc.,'to  family 

sumption :  Dutiable,  $3,662,673 ;  free,  $1,255,495 ;  requirements.     The   agricultural    products    of 

total,  $4,918,168 ;    duty   collected,    $1,367,250.  British  Columbia  for  1894  have  been  estimated 

The  imports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  as  follow :  Wheat,  190,266  bushels ;  barley,  37,- 

were :  Value  of  total  imports,  $5,320,615.    Goo<ls  720 ;  oats,  637,967;  and  94,565  tons  of  hay. 

entering    for   home    consumption:    Dutiable,  The  overflow  of  Fraser  river  lands  "in    the 

$3,582,233 ;  free,  $1.738,282 ;  total,  $5,336,961 ;  spring  of  1894  caused  a  loss  of  many  millions  in 

dutv  collected,  $1,308,631.  property.    A  large  acreage  of  growing   crops 

Fisheries. — During  1893  the  value  of   the  was  destroyed,  and  many  farmers  were  practi- 

total  catch  of  fish  of  the  province  was  $4,443,963.  cally  ruined.    To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  a 

To  this  amount  should  be  added  the  value  of  the  disaster,  the  Dominion  and  provincial  govem- 

fish  consumed    by  the  Indians,  estimated    at  ments    intend    constructing   dikes    along    the 

$3,000,000.    The  yield  of  salmon  for  the  year  banks  of  Fraser  river  where  there  is  any  oanger 

amounted  to  29,000,000  one- pound  cans,  and  of  an  overflow  during  a  flood.     On  Sept.  27. 

salmon  not  so  preserved,  fresh,  smoked,  and  1894,  the  Dominion  Government  surveyors  be- 

salted,  which,  added  to  the  foregoing  figures,  gan  the  survey  of  the  banks  of  the  river  from 

would  bring  the  aggregate  to  about  £3,200,000  Yale  to  its  mouth,  to  devise  a  suitable  diking 

pounds,  valued  at  $3,150,799.    The  increase  in  scheme. 

value  of  the  salmon  catch  over  that  of  the  pre-  Mannfactares.  —  British    Columbia    is    the 

ceding  year  was  $1,500,000.  largest  manufacturing  province  in  the  Dominion 

The  shipments  of  salmon  were  distributed  as  in  proportion  to  its  population.    Among  its  in- 

follow:   To  Great  Britain,  455,313  cases;  east-  dustrial  establishments  are   salmon  canneries, 

em  Canada,   114,792  cases;    Australia,    8,830;  sugar  refinery,  smelters,  shipbuildings,  furniture 

local  sales  and  stock  on  hand,  11,294  cases.  factories,  and  chemical  works.    There  are  770 

The  shippers  of  Alaska  salmon  to  Great  industrial  establishments.  The  fixed  capital  is 
Britain  continue  to  be  the  chief  competitors  in  $7,246,662;  working  capital,  $7,157,732;  num- 
this  trade  with  British  Columbia.  Prices  ruled  ber  of  hands  employed.  11,507:  amount  paid  in 
low  during  the  year,  which,  together  with  other  wages  in  1893.  $3,586,897;  value  of  raw  mate- 
causes,  produced  a  falluig  off  in  the  salmon  rial,  $5,119,258;  value  of  articles  produced, 
catch  and  other  fish  products  for  1894.  $11,999,928. 

Far-seal  Fisheries.— The  political  difficul-  Public  Works.— During  1893  a  commodious 

ties  with  which  this  important  industry  was  sur-  courthouse  was    erected    at  Vancouver    City, 

rounded  have  been  settled  by  the  Bering  Sea  ar-  The  Parliament  buildings  now  being  erected  at 

bitration  (see  **  Annual  Encyclopaedia  "  for  1893,  Victoria  are  under  contract  to  be  completed  bv 

page  79),  but  with  results  far  from  satisfactory  Nov.  30,  1895.    The  Dominion  Government  has 

to  those  immediately  concerned  in  sealing  opera-  purchased  a  site  at  Victoria  for  a  central  build- 

tions  in  British  Columbia.    These  claim  that  mg   for   all   Dominion    offices— customs,    post 

what  they  call  the  one-sided  regulations  accom-  office,  inland  revenue,  etc.     During  1893   the 

panying  the  award  have  practicalljr  ruined  the  Dominion  Government  erected  and  equipped  an 

Bering  Sea  fur-seal  industry,  in  which  so  much  extensive  quarantine  station  at  William's  Head. 

British  Columbia  capital  was  invested.     Not-  Early  in  1894  the  Nelson  and  Fort  Sheppard 

withstanding  the  disabilities  complained  of,  the  Railway,  joining  the  Spokane  and  Northern  Kail- 

?rovincial  sealers'  catch  for  1893  amounted  to  road  at  the  boundary  line,  was  completed.     The 

0,332  skins,  being  24,000  more  than  the  year  other  lines  opened  for  traffic  in  1894  were  the 

before.     Most  of  the  seals  were  taken  by  vessels  Revelstoke  and  Arrow  Lake  Railway,  from  the 

cruising  in  Japanese  waters,  the  remainder  hav-  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  the  center  of  the 

ing  been  secured  by  schooners  that  fished  off  the  Slocan  district;  and  the  Victoria  and  Sidney 

British  Columbia  and  Alaska  coasts,  south  of  Rail  way,  extending  through  the  farming  districts 

Bering  Sea,  and  off  the  Commander  Islands  on  of  Victoria  and  Saanick  to  Sidney,  a  point  on 

the  Russian  coast.  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.    The  projected  lines  are  the 

Mining.— The  output  of  coal  last  year  was  British  Pacific  liailwav,  designed  to  traverse  the 

978,294  tons,  against  826,335  tons  the  year  be-  heart  of  the  northern  and  middle  portions  of  the 

fore.    The  exports  were  768,917  tons,  the  re-  province,  and  the  Fraser  River  and  Chilliwhack 

mainder  being  consumed  locally.    Of  the  coal  Railway,  an   extension  of  the  Esquimalt  and 

exported,  San  Francisco  took  490.679  tons.    The  Nanaimo  Railway. 

coal  mines  employed  to  2,844  men,  the  earnings  Educational.— The  provincial  Government, 

per  miner  ranging  from  |2.75  to  $5  a  day.  at  the  session  of  1894,  granted  $188,745  for  edu- 

The  total  gold  product  of  the  province  last  cation.    The  number  of  schools  in  operation  in 

year  was  valued  at  $353,355,  the  Cariboo  dis-  1893  was  166;  teachers  emploved,  267:  pupils 

trict  contributmg  $202,000  of  this  sum.    The  enrolled  during  the  year,  11.496;  average  daily 

number  of  persons  engaged  in  this  industry  in  attendance,    7,111-4;    teachers*  salaries,    $174,'- 

the  province  during  the  year  was  1,247,  earning  847;  cost  of  each  pupil  on  daily  average  attend- 

wages  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $4.50  a  day.  ance,  $27.96. 

Agricnltnre.— Though  the  province  has  large  BULGARIA,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in 

areas  of  fertile  land  suited  for  agriculture,  its  eastern  Europe,  tributary  to  Turkey,  of  which  it 

productive  capabilities  have  not  been  developed  to  formed  a  part  before  it  was  created  an  autono- 
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mous  principality  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  lated  that  it  should  be.    The  buderet  for  1894 
July  13,  187§.   Ferdinand,  you  11  gest  son  of  Prince  provides  for  the  expenditure  of  102,270,982  lei, 
Aagast  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  Princess  Clementine  wtiile  the  revenue  is  calculated  at  101,077,383  lei. 
of  Bourbon-Orleans,  born  Feb.  26,  1861,  was  The  Army  and  Navy. — Bulgaria  maintains 
elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria  by  the  National  As-  about  35,800  officers  and  men  under  arms,  with 
sembly  on  July  7, 1887,  and  married  Mana  Louisa  cadres  representing  a  total  war  strength  of  175,- 
of  Bourbon,  Princess  of  Parma,  on  April  20, 1893,  000,  with  288  field  and  86  mountain  guns.    The 
who  bore  him,  on  Jan.  30, 1894,  an  heir,  who  was  army  is  organized  in  3  divisions  of  2  brigades 
christened  Boris  and  made  Prince  of  Timova.  each.    There  are  4  armed  steamers  in  commis- 
The  Constitution  was  amended  on  May  27, 1893,  sion,  and  two  armor-plated  gunboats  for  service 
to  enable  the  reigning  prince  and  his  heir  to  re-  in  the  Danube  are  being  built  in  Italy, 
main  Roman  Catholics,  though  their  successors  Commerce  and    Production. — Bulgana  is 
must  be  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  faith.    The  legis-  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  of  small  pro- 
lative  power  is  vested  in  the  Sobranje,  a  single  prietors  enjoying  practical  eouality  of  wealth 
Chamber  of  162  members,  elected  by  direct  uni-  and  social  conditions.     Capitalists  are  few,  and 
versal  suffrage  for  five  years.    When  a  Grand  pauperism  is  unknown.     The  cultivated  area 
Sobranje  is  convoked  to  revise  the  fundamental  m  1892  was  9,770,700  acres,  of  which  5,859,900 
laws,  double  the  number  of  deputies  are  chosen,  acres  were   under  the  plow,  770,600  acres  of 
Ferdinand  I  assumed  the  reins  of  Government  on  meadow,  237,120  acres  in  vineyards,  111,120  acres 
August  14,  1887,  without  having  received  the  in  gardens,  etc.    The  area  not  brought  under 
regular  confirmation  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  which  cultivation  was  14,750,450  acres,  of  which  only 
has  not  yet  regularized  his  status  for  want  of  the  1,099,150  acres  are  irreclaimable.     Although  a 
a$8ent  of  the  signatory  great  powers.    The  min-  large  part  of  the  natural  resources  are  yet  unde- 
istry  at  the  beginning  of  1894  was  composed  as  veloped,  both  the  people  and   the  Government 
follows:  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  are  so  jealous  of  their  independence  of  all  foreign 
of  the  Interior.  S.  Stambuloff ;  Minister  of  For-  influence  or  control  that  outside  capital  and  en- 
ei^  Affairs  and  of  Public  Worship,  D.  Grekoff ;  terprise  are  excluded.    The  foreign  trade  has 
Minister  of  Finance,  J.  Sallabachen  ;  Minister  of  nearly  doubled  in  the  past  six  years.    The  total 
Justice,  P.  Slavkoff ;    Minister  of  War,  Lieut-  value  of  the  imports  for  1893  was  90,806,000  lei. 
Col.  M.  Savoff.  and  of  the  exports  91,464,000  lei.    Large  quan- 
Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  Bulgaria  titles  of  wheat,  as  well  as  wine,  fiax,  silk,  te- 
as limited  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  is  24,360  bacco,  and  attar  of  roses,  are  produced  for  ex- 
square  miles.    In  1885  Eastern  Roumelia,  which  port ;  also  live  animals  are  raised  beyond  the 
was  created  an  autonomous  province  of  Turkey  needs  of  the  people  and  are  exported,  with  wool, 
by  the  same  instrument,  was  united  to  the  prin-  tallow,  butter,  cheese,  etc.    There  were  7,060,300 
cipality  by  a  revolution,  augmenting  its  area  by  sheep,  1,453,500  goats,  and  441,000  hogs  in  1892. 
13,500  square  miles.    By  the  census  of  Jan.  1,  The  export  of  timber  is  considerable,  there  be- 
1893.  the  population  of  South  Bulgaria,  as  East-  ing  3,291,000  acres  under  forest.    The  chief  im- 
em  Koumelia  has  been  called  since  the  union,  ports  are  textile  fabrics,  metal  goods,  leather, 
was  found  to  be  992,386.  and  that  of  both  Bui-  furniture,  and  groceries.    The  total  value  of  the 
garias  3.305,458.  composted  of  1,688,688  males  and  imports  in  1892  was  77,303,007  lei,  and  of  the 
1,616,770  females.    Sofia,  the  national  capital,  exports    74,640,354  lei.     The   export  of  grain 
has  30,428  inhabitants,  and  Philippopolis,  the  amounted  to  57,943,176  lei,  most  of  it  going  to 
capital  of  Eastern  Koumelia,  has  33,442.    Edu-  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey, 
cation  is  obligatory,  as  well  as  military  service,  The  export  of  live  anitnals  was  valued  at  6,756,- 
and  3.844  elementary  schools  are  maintained  by  891  lei.    The  carrying  trade  is  mainly  done  in 
the  aid  of  grants  from  the  state.  Austro-Hungarian  vessels. 

Finances.— The  budget  for  1893  makes  the  Comniunfcationg.— There  are  520  miles  of 
revenue  89.369,334  lei  or  francs,  of  which  41.-  railroads  in  operation.  The  receipts  for  1892 
^1.000  were  derived  from  direct  and  19,182,000  were  estimated  at  4,750.000  and  expenses  at 
from  indirect  taxes,  and  the  rest  from  prop-  5,347,000  lei.  The  Government  has  2,953  miles 
erty  and  other  sources.  The  expenditure  was  of  telegraph  lines.  The  number  of  dispatches 
made  to  balance  the  revenue,  the  principal  items  wired  in  1892  was  1,056,610.  The  number  of  let- 
being  14,140,291  lei  for  the  public  debt,  10,-  ters,  newspapers,  etc.,  carried  in  the  mails  was 
a30.209  for  the  interior,  10,007,962  for  public  11.422,000. 

works,  23,247.271  for  war,  9,922,511  for  public  in-  Retirement  of  Stambuloff'.— Bulgaria  has 

struction,  8,171,023  for  finance,  and  5,601,052  for  made  great  material  progress  and  preserved  its 

justice.     The  debt  consists  of  loans  amounting  political  independence  under  the  despotic  gov- 

to  80,000,000  francs  raised  in  1887  and  1889,  one  emment  of  Stambuloff,  who  retained  his  power 

of  26,000,000  francs  raised  in  1893  in  Germany  to  l)ecause  he  was  regarded  as  indispensable  by 

build  harbors  at  Burgas  and  Varna  and  connect  Austrian  and  British  statesmen  and  by  Prince 

them  with  the  trunk  railway,  a  small  sum  of  21,-  Ferdinand  and  most  of  the  anti-Russian  patriots. 

700.000  still  due  to  Russia  on  account  of  the  but  not  without  multiplying  by  his  high-handed 

military  occupation  in  the  war  of  independence,  acts  his  already  numerous  enemies.    Stambuloff 

an  annuity  of  118,040  pounds  Turkish,  being  the  has  been  at  the  head  of  affairs  as  Regent  or 

contribution  of  Eastern  Roumelia  to  the  Porte,  Prime  Minister  since  he  formed  a  provisional 

which  has  been  assumed  by  the  Bulgarian  Gov-  government  at  Tirnova  in  1886,  after  the  kid- 

emment,  and    21,000    pounds   Turkish,    being  napping  of  Prince  Alexander.     After   Prince 

arrears  of  the  same.    The  share  of  the  old  Turk-  Ferdinand  grew  familiar  with  the  language  and 

ish  debt  to  be  borne  by  Bulgaria  has  never  been  people  of  Bulgaria  he  brooked  with  less  patience 

fixed  by  the  signatory  powers  as  the  treaty  stipu-  the  dictatorial  ways  of  the  Premier,  who  still 
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shut  out  the  Prince  from  practical  participation  the  fortunes  of  his  dynasty  with  the  fat«  of  a 
in  the  public  business.    Yet  he  was  anxious  to  particular  party  dominated  by  one   masterful 
avoid  a  rupture  with  the  man  who  was  popular-  politician.    A  domestic  scandal  precipitat<Hl  & 
ly  regarded  as  the  savior  of  Bulgaria,  and  who  crisis.    Moved  by  suspicions  that  were  declared 
controlled  an  enormous  majority  by  the  methods  by  two  military  officers  whom  Stambuloff  eon- 
of  influencing  popular  elections  used  in  coun-  suited  to  lack  sufficient  grounds,  the  Minister  of 
tries  where  popular  self-government  is  in  its  War  sent  a  challenge  to  his  chief,  and  when  it 
infancy;  ana  so  were  Stambuloff^s  colleagues,  was  declined  he  offered  his  resignation.      The 
upon  whom  he  imposed  his  will  in  most  financial  Prince  was  then  absent  from  the  eountnr,  and 
and  economical  questions.     Nachevich  had  re-  Stambuloff,  acting  as  regent,  accepted  it  with- 
signed  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  able  out  notifying  Ferdinand,  who,  hastening  back, 
and  trustworthy  politicians  were  unwilling  to  found  fault  with   the  haste    of    the   Premier, 
take  Cabinet  posts.    Under  the  one-man  power  Stambuloff  thereupon  offered  his   resignation, 
of  this  astute  and  imperious  politician  the  class  No  action  was  taken ;  and  on  the  outburst  of 
of  men  who  were  intrusted  with  office  or  le^s-  popular  enthusiasm  which  occurrecl  when    the 
lative  influence  deteriorated  and  rank  corruption  Sultan  withdrew  the  edict  concerning   Mace- 
showed  itself,  for  which  Stambuloff  was  deemed  donian  schools  the  Prince  consented   to    Col. 
responsible,  as  Bratiano  had  been  in  Roumania.  Savoff's  being  not  only  deprived  of  his  portfolio 
In  the  absence  of  an  Opposition  party  in  the  but  dismissed  from  the  army.    He  selected   as 
Chamber,  an  independent  press  was  supported  Savoff's    successor    Col.  Petroff,  the    Chief    of 
by  those  who  disapproved  his  methods,  and  this  Staff,  against  the  wishes  of  Stambuloff,  and  de- 
he  endeavored  to  crush  by  imposin^^  restrictions  prived  the  latter  of  all  control  over  the  armj 
on  the  liberty  of  nrinting.    The  pnncipal  news-  and  consequent  power  to  maintain  his  position 
paper  received  aia  and  encouragement  from  the  by  force.    After  a  stormy  interview  the  Prince, 
rrince,  who  was  alive  to  the  dangers  attending  on  Mav  29,  accepted  Stambuloff^s  resignation, 
the  government  of  a  country  by  a  single  party,  There  had  been  violent  demonstrations  in  Philip- 
without  the  check  of  a  regular  Opposition.    He  popolis  and  other  places  for  and  against  Stam- 
created  enemies  in  the  army  by  interfering  in  buloff ;  and  on  May  30  a  riot  was  provoked  in 
military  matters.    The  necessity  of  a  defender  the  capital  by  his  partisans,  who  were  dispersed 
against  Russian  encroachments  or  Panslavistic  by  the  military.    Grekoff,  who  at  first  was  in- 
revolution  had  ceased,  for  the  Czar  had  desisted  trusted  with  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet, 
from  bis  menacing  attitude,  the  machinations  of  could  get  none  of  the  Opposition  to  join  him. 
the  Slav  committees  had  ceased,  and  the  relig-  Stoiloff,  a  former  Minister  of  Justice,  who  had 
ious  and  grateful  devotion  of  Bulgarian  farmers  negotiated  with  Prince  Ferdinand  for  the  ac- 
to  the  Czar,  who  was  the  head  of  their  religion  ceptance  of  the  Bulgarian  throne,  but  who  had 
and  their  emancipator  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  kept  aloof  from  active  politics  for  several  years, 
was  no  longer  fanned  by  agitation  into  a  dan-  succeeded  in  forming  a  ministry  from  the  Coii- 
gerous  political  force.  servative  and  Radical  parties.    It  was  consti- 
In  the  early  part  of  1894  the  Government  in-  tuted  in  June  as  follows :  President  of  the  Coun- 
curred  criticism  by  its  seeming  apathy  in  regard  cil  and  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Stoiloff :  Min- 
to  the  action  of  the  Porte  in  closing  Bulgarian  ister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Minister  of  Public 
schools  in  Macedonia.    They  were  closed  in  con-  Works  od  interim^  Nachevich ;  Minister  of  Fi- 
sequence  of  the  rivalry  of  the  Greeks,  who,  like  nance,  Gueshoff ;  Minister  of  Justice  and  Minis- 
the  Servians,  endeavor  to  further  their  Nation-  ter  of  Public  Instruction   cut  interim,  Rados- 
alist  propaganda  by  controlling  education  in  lavoff;  Minister  of  War,  Col.  Petroff;  Minister 
Macedonia,  and  who  had  the  legal  power  to  take  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  Tontcheff. 
possession  of  the  schools  outside  the  established        Riotous  demonstrations,  attended  with  blood- 
Bulgarian  bishoprics.    In  this  matter  Stambu-  shed,  continued  to   occur  in  Sofia,  where  the 
loff  achieved  a  new  diplomatic  triumph  when  students    especially  were   furious    because  the 
the   Sultan  granted   berats^  which  before  had  police  shielded  Stambuloff*s  partisans  who  dis- 
been  refused,  for  two  new  Bulgarian  bishoprics,  turbed  the  peace.    On  May  31  anti-Stambuloff 
Nevrokop  and  Kuprili,  and  gave  the  Bulgarian  riots  occurred  in  Varna.  Philippopolis,  and  other 
exarch  permission  to  establish  a  school  in  the  towns.    There  was  a  fight  between  the  military 
capital,  thus  placing  Bulgarian  schools  on  the  and  the  gendarmerie^  who  were  joined  by  two 
same  footing  as  the  Greek.    Already  there  had  mutinous  battalions  in  an  attempt  to  upset  the 
been    established    bv    the    exarch,   with  funds  Government  in  Stambuloff's  interest.    lie  and 
supplied  by  the  Bulgarian  Government  and  by  all  the  retiring  ministers  were  kept  under  guard 
private  persons,  312  Bulgarian  schools  in  Salo-  in   their  houses  till  the  excitement  died  out. 
nica  ancl  Serres,  with  16,926  pupils;  and  in  the  The    now    Government    pardoned    Archbishop 
vilayet  of  Kossovo  a  great  number  had  been  Clement,  and  liberated  over  threescore  journal- 
opened  since  the  appointment  of  a  Bulgarian  ists  and  others  who  had  been  confined  in  prison, 
bishop  of  Uskub  in  1890.    The  causes  that  have  An  amnesty  was  proclaimed  on   Aug.  15  for 
long  made  probable  the  eventual  downfall  of  prisoners  and  exiles  sentenced  for  political  of- 
Stambuloff  were  still   operative,  notwithstand-  fenses,  in  accordance  with  which  many  refugees 
ing  this  diplomatic  succesj*.    The   Prince  felt  returned  to  Bulgaria,  but  Dragan  Zankoff  and 
strong  enough  to  claim  his  share  in  the  Govern-  Peter  Karaveloff  were  not  pardoned.    Stjvmbu- 
ment  after  the  birth  of  a  son  had  insured  the  loff,  in  reply  to  various  strictures  upon  his  mo- 
life  of  the  dynasty.    He  felt  aggrieved  because  tives  and  character,  gave    an  interview   to   a 
Stambuloff  and  his  colleagues  had  not  pressed  German  news|>aper  correspondent,  in  which  he 
his    claims  for    recognition  by  the    European  spoke  disparagingly  of  the  Prince.     For  this  he 
powers,  and  was  no  longer  willing  to  identify  was  arraigned  in  court  on  a  charge  of  libel,  and 
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was  clubbed  and  stoned  by  a  raob  in  the  street  The  elections  for  the  new  Sobranje  took  place 
on  Sept.  5.  The  new  Government  appointed  a  on  Sept.  23.  The  Government  professed  to  exer- 
number  of  Russophiles  to  local  offices,  and  made  else  no  compulsion  on  the  electorate.  The  mass 
rtvertures  for  a  reconciliation  between  Prince  of  the  voters,  however,  were  directed,  as  usual, 
Ferdinand  and  the  Czar.  Prince  Ferdinand  was  by  the  local  political  leaders.  The  result  was  a 
»id  to  have  drawn  up  a  memorandum  com-  victory  for  the  Conservative  party,  represented 
plaining  of  the  indi^ity  of  his  ambiguous  posi-  in  the  ministry  by  Stoiloff,  Nachevich,  and 
tion.  which  was  taken  by  the  Princess  Clemen-  Gueshoff.  The  Ministerialists  elected  to  the 
tine  to  the  Duke  of  Edinourgh  after  his  accession  new  Chamber  numbered  122,  of  whom  95  were 
to  the  throne  of  Coburg  and  sent  to  the  Czar  Conservatives  and  27  Radicals:  while  the  Oppo- 
by  the  hand  of  the  Czarevitch,  and  it  was  sup-  sition  factions  counted  40  altogether,  of  wnom 
posed  that  he  was  the  more  willing  to  remove  10  were  adherents  of  Zankoff  and  his  Russophile 
Stambuloff  as  an  evidence  of  his  good  faith.  A  programme,  27  were  Unionists,  and  8  were  sup- 
rpply  was  said  to  have  been  given  eventually,  porters  of  Karaveloff.  The  Radical  members  of 
though  it  did  not  come  directly  from  the  Czar,  the  Cabinet  offered  their  resignations,  but  Tont- 
which  was  that  the  Bulgarian  question  could  cheff  alone  persisted  in  retiring,  whereas  Radi- 
only  be  reconsidered  by  the  Czar  after  the  new  slavoff  became  a  member  of  the  reconstructed 
election  of  the  Prince  by  a  Sobranje  freely  ministry,  taking  the  portfolio  of  Public  In- 
chosen  by  the  people,  and  after  the  repeal  of  struction,  while  Pecheff  was  appointed  Minister 
the  new  article  in  the  Constitution  relating  to  of  Justice,  and  Velichkoff  became  Minister  of 
the  religion  of  the  princes  of  Bulgaria.  Public  Works. 
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CALIFORNIA,   a    Pacific  coast   State,   ad-     Bail  way,  12,950,000;  Carson  and  Colorado,  |2S0,000 ; 


mento.  OOO;   Southern  Califoniia  Motor,  172,000;  Atlantic 


'aite:  Treasurer,  J.  6.  McDonald;  Comptrol-  _  .  .  ^.  .ooa  ,  ^oo„ 
ler,  Edwin  R.  Colgan :  Attomev-General,  Wil-  ,A  reassessment  for  the  yeare  1886  a  Tin  1887 
Ham  H.  H.  Hart;  Adjutant-General,  C.  C.  a^«>  was  made,  which  more  than  doubled  the 
Allen;  Surveyor-General,  Theodore  Reichert;  amount  the  railroads  would  otherwise  have  to 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  James  W.  P^Y-  Over  this  reassessment  there  was  con- 
Anderson  ;  Insurance  Commissioner,  J.  N.  E.  troversy  before  the  board  it  being  maintained 
Wilson :  Labor  Commissioner,  George  W.  Walts ;  ^J  ^^^  Southern  Pacific  Company  that  the  as- 
Railroad  Commissioners,  William  Beck  man,  J.  sessment  for  1^6  was  outlawed.  In  reeard  to 
M.  Litchfield,  and  James  W.  Ri'a:  Chief  Justice  the  taxes  for  1887  it  was  held  that,  as  the  legality 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  W.  H.  Beatty ;  Associate  «'  t>^  assessment  had  been  decided,  but  was 
.lu:^tices:  T.  B.  McParland,  A,  Van  K.  Paterson,  »F»»n  b^"?  argued  on  appeal  in  the  Supreme 
0.  II.  Garoutte.  Ralph  C.  Harrison,  J.  J.  De  Court,  the  board  had  no  right  to  act  on  it.  The 
flaven,  and  W.  F.  Fitzgerald  ;  Clerk  of  the  Su-  railroads  acknowledge  the  legality  of  the  reas- 
preme  Court,  L.  B.  Brown.  sessment. 

Asses8inent«.~-In  August.  1894,  the   State  ^The  Railroad  Debt— The  indebtedness  to 

Board  of  Equalization  fixed  the  assessed  valua-  \^^.  United  States  of  the  Central  Pacific,  the 


'ountv's  was  raiwed   15  per  cent,  and    Kings  estimated  at  over  $171,000,000.    Congress  has 

Coiintv's  was  lowered  6  per  cent.,  the  valuation  ""*  decided  what  action  shall  be  taken  to  secure 

in  the'former  beinff  increased  from  $326,151,951  ^he  payment  of  this  amount ;  but  in  June  Attor- 

>n  1893  to  1371,567,642.     The  total    assessed  ney-General  OIney  filed  a  claim  for  $15,000,000 


valuation  of  all  the  real  and  personal  property  against  the  estate  of  Iceland  Stanford  as  a  stock- 

'n  the  State,  exclusive  of  railroad  propertv,  is  ^^<»^der  in  the  Central  Pacific,  and  he  will  brine 

tl.144,728,104— a  decrease  from  last  year's  valua-  «"t  in  the  same  amount  against  the  Crocker  and 

tion.    In  March,    1893,  the  assessed  valuation  ^^e  Hopkins  estates.     All  bonds  of  the  company 


The  following  valuation  was  placed  upon  rail-    State  on  Jan.  1.  1894,  were  as   follow:  Bank 
road  property  for  tax  purposes  for  1894 :  premises,  $5.822,984 :  real  estate  taken  for  debt, 
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sonal  security,  $44,360,413;    money  on  hand,  the  means  of  transportation  is  the  low  freight 

$23,111,537  ;  due  from  banks,  $14,565,447;  other  rates  offered  by  the  railroads, 
assets,  $4,108,115;    total  assets,    $265,860,025.        Agrricultural  Station.— Congress  is  about  to 

The  total  resources  on  Jan.  1,  1893,  were  $286,-  establish  a  new  agricultural  experiment  station 

183,947.    Liabilities  are  shown  as  follow :  Capi-  at  the  delta  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa<)uin 

tal  paid  up,  $55,398,185 ;  reserve  and  surplus,  rivers,  with  the  object  of  determining  whether 

$23,013,288;  due  depositors,  $177,366,915:  due  sugar  cane  can  profitably  be  grown  there.    A 

other  banks,  $6,498,621 ;  other  liabilities,  $3,083,-  Quantity  of  rice  will  be  planted  also,  it  bein^ 

016 ;  total  liabilities,  $265,860,025.    The  num-  thought  that  the  lowlands  along  the  banks  of 

ber  of  banks  reporting  to  the  commissioners  the  two  rivers  are  adaptable  to  its  cultivation, 
is  249.    Of  these,  60  are  savings  banks,  14  pri-       Transmlssissippi  Conflrress. — A  commerciaJ 

vate  banks,  and  175  commercial  banks.    Durmg  congress,  which  was  attended  by  delegates  from 

1893  4  new  savings  banks,  2  new  private  banks,  towns  and  cities  west  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 

and  13  new  commercial  banks  were   started,  convened  at  San  Francisco  Feb.  12,  and  contin- 

The  assets  of  the  savings  banks  in  the  State  on  ued  in  session  for  three  days. 
Jan.  1,  1894,  were  $142,494,612 — a  decrease  of       Grain  and  Flour. — The  semiannual  account 

$7,330,436  since  Jan.  1,  1893.    The  decrease  in  of  cereals  remaining  in  the  State.  June  1,  1894, 

deposits  during  1893  was  $9,095,505.  deposits  shows:  Barley,  1,370,305  centals;  oats,  106,915: 

being  $98,181,315,  and  withdrawals  $106,436,-  beans,  124,300;  com,  94,390;   rye,  6,585;   and 

118.    In  the  aggregate  the  money  movement  wheat,  7,646,090;   also  80,310  barrels  of  flour, 

during  1893  was  the  largest  ever  reported  in  the  At  the  same  date  in  1893  there  were  4,485,928 

State.    Compared  with   1892,  it  snows  a  com-  centals  of  wheat  and  83,327  barrels  of  flour, 
plete  reversal  in  the  natural  order  of  things        Specie. — During  the  first  six  months  of  the 

along  this  line,  for  in  1892  $107,645,000  wore  year  specie  was  exported  from  San  Francisco  as 

deposited,    and    $93,430,700   were    withdrawn,  follows :  Silver  bars,  $3,300,905 ;  Mexican  dollars. 

During  1893  the  net  profits  of  the  savings  banks,  $2,148,935;  South  American  dollars,  $134,742 ; 

amounting  to  $6,789,658,  were  distributed  as  fol-  gold  coin,  $9,416,820 ;  silver  coin,  $364,000 ;  gold 

low:  Dividends  paid  to  depositors,  $5,819,805:  dust,  $290;    currency  and  bonds,  $1,291,971  ; 

to  stockholders,  $458,102;    added    to    reserve,  total,  $16,658,053.     The  export  for  the  eorre- 

$511,751.    Oct.  3,  1893,  the  resources  of  the  35  spending  pefiod  in   1893  was    $12,197,092,   of 

national  banks  in  the  State  were  $26,652,457.  which  amount  $67,781  was  in  gold  bars. 

Edueation. — A  new  college  of  machinery,  on  Irrigation. — The  acreage  under  irrigation  is 
the  State  University  grounds  at  Berkelev,  was  5,500,000,  3,800,000  acres  being  under  cultiva- 
opened  in  March.  The  building  is  of  Roman  tion.  A  company  with  a  capital  of  $2,500,000 
brick  and  terra  cotta  and  is  Komanesque  in  has  been  incorporated,  whose  object  is  to  erect  a 
architecture.  It  cost  $50,000,  and  the  equip-  dam  150  feet  nigh  at  Victor  Narrows,  on  Mo- 
ment, exclusive  of  the  old  and  still  available  jave  river,  to  impound  a  lake  9  miles  long  and 
machinery,  amounted  to  $25,000  more.  The  about  3  miles  wide.  This  water  will  be  used  in 
plan  of  the  building  is  a  hollow  rectangle.  The  irrigating  about  200.000  acres  on  the  Mojave 
central  portion  of  the  south  front  is  two  stories  desert,  which  is  especially  adapted  to  producing 
high.    AH  the  other  portions  are  one  story,  while  raisin  grapes  and  alfalfa. 

under  the  western  siae  only  there  is  a  high  base-        The  Public  Domain. — In  the  United  Stat-es 

ment.    The  Quadrangle  is  roofed  over  with  iron  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Cali- 

and  glass.    The  course  in  the  College  of  Mechan-  fornia  it  was  decided,  in  June,  that  700,000 

ics  is  limited  to  four  years,  and  is  a  continuation  acres   in  Los  Angeles  and  Ventura  Count iei?, 

of  the  elementary  scientific  studies  begun  in  the  originally  granted  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 

high  school.     Kvcry  detail  of  electrical  and  me-  Railroad  Company,  have  reverted  to  the  United 

chanical  engineering  may  be  acquired.    There  States  Government, 
were  32  students  on  the  opening  of  the  college.  Farm    and    Home    Proprietorship. — The 

Early  in  the  year,  J.  Clut«  Wilmerding,  of  San  census  bulletin  issued  in  September  shows  that 

Francisco,  left  by  his  will  $400,000  to  the  re-  76*08  per  cent,  of  the  farm  families  own  the 

gents  of  the  University  of  California  for  estab-  farms  cultivated  by  them,  32*5  per  cent,  owning 

lishing  and  maintaining  a  school  to  be  known  as  subject   to  incumbrance.    These  liens  amount 

"The  Wilmerding  Sch()ol  of  Industrial  Arts."  to  $46,767,837,  which  is  30-32  per  cent,  of  their 

Wine. — In  response  to  a  call,  the  wine  pro-  value;  and  this  debt  bears  interest  at  the  aver- 

ducers  of  the  State  convened  at  San  Francisco  age  rate  of  8*78  per  cent.,  making  the  average 

on  Sept.  11.    Their  object  was  to  organize  a  CO-  interest   charge    $299    to   each  lamily.    Each 

operative  association  for  the  purpose  of  control-  owned  and  incumbered  farm  is  worth,  on  the 

ling  the  vintage  of  the  State,  to  adopt  measures  average,  $11,233,  and  is  subject  to  a  debt  of 

to  put  the  wine  industry  into  a  more  flourishing  $3,406.    The  corresponding  facts  for  homes  are 

condition,  and  to  secure  the  mutual  benefit  and  that  39*79  per  cent,  of  the  home  families  own 

protection  of  the  wine  producer*?.  their   homes,  22*7  owning  with   incumbrance. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1894  the  ship-  The  debt  on  owned  homes  aggregates  $30,999,- 
ments  by  sea  were:  Wine,  6,902  cases,  999,834  517,  or  34*68  per  cent,  of  their  value,  and  bears 
gallons;  brandy,  254  cases,  274,099  gallons;  a  intei*est  at  the  average  rate  of  81  per  cent.,  the 
decrease  of  120,000  gallons  from  the  same  period  average  amount  of  interest  to  each  home  be- 
last  year.  The  shipments  by  rail  were:  NVine,  ing  $154.  An  average  debt  of  $1,805  incum- 
19,835cases,  5,648,944  gallons;  brandy,  731  cases,  bers  each  home,  which  has  the  average  value 
236,099  gallons:  an  increase  of  1,200,000  over  of  $5,205.  The  number  of  mortgages  in  force 
the  movement  for  the  corresponding  period  of  in  1890  was  112,637,  valued  at  $542,704,054.  The 
1893.    The  principal  reason  for  the  change  in  average  rate  of  interest  was  8*81  per  cent. 
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Prosperity. — Census  bulletius  issued  in  1894  one  wounded.  On  the  18th,  at  Oakland,  the 
give  the  true  value  of  real  and  personal  property  militia  charged  with  fixed  bayonets  upon  a 
in  California  in  1890  as  $2,500,000,000;  the  J9er  mob  that  had  stopped  and  uncoupled  a  long 
capita  valuation  being  $2,097,  the  largest  in  any  freight  train.  The  mob  dispersed,  and  a  Gat- 
ot  the  States.  In  expenditure  for  State  and  lin^  gun  was  trained  upon  a  house  in  which 
local  government  California  stands  sixth,  the  stnkers  had  taken  refuge.  Many  strikers  were 
amount  being  $24,437,780,  and  tenth  in  the  arrested,  but  no  one  was  found  to  have  been  se- 
amount  expended  for  common  schools.  She  riously  hurt.  On  the  18th  the  first  through  train 
leads  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar,  wine,  rai-  from  the  South  in  sixteen  days  reached  Fresno, 
sins,  honev,  olives,  almonds,  and  small  nuts;  On  the  15th  trains  from  the  £ast  reached  Oak- 
heads  the  list  of  barley  producers,  with  17,500,-  land,  and  on  the  21st  the  strike  was  declared 
000  bushels ;  is  second  in  wheat,  with  40,000,000  broken,  though  it  was  many  days  before  regu- 
bushels ;  second  in  bean  culture,  having  700,000  lar  travel  was  resumed.  The  loss  of  money  re- 
bushels;  and  third  in  hops,  with  6,500,000  suiting  from  the  strike  was  very  ^reat,  shippers 
pounds ;  is  third  in  the  number  of  sheep,  includ-  of  fruit,  especially,  suffering  heavily.  In  Sacra- 
mg  spring  lambs,  and  second  in  pounds  of  wool  mento,  so  early  as  July  7,  the  strikers  issued  an 
produced,  shearing  over  30,000,000  pounds.    As  appeal  for  food. 

a  gold  producer  she  is  firsf ;  first  in  the  produc-  rrodnets. — During  the  year  ending  Jan.  1, 

tiou    01    quicksilver,  of  borax,  of  commercial  1894,  canned  fruits  to  the  amount  of  48,576,000 

asbestus,  of   chrome,  and  of    asphaltum   and  pounds  were  shipped  bv  rail  from  California, 

bituminous  rock.    She  is  second  in  the  produc-  Of  hops,  8,410,000  pounds,  valued  at  $1,516,800, 

tion  of  paving  blocks,  third  in  granite  for  build-  were  snipped  by  rail,  and  248,962  pounds,  valued 

log.  ana  sixth  in  petroleum.  at  $44,817,  by  sea,  the  total  being  8,658,962 

Railroad  Strikes.— Early  in  July  aU  the  pounds,  valued  at  $1,561,617.    Of  lumber,  217,- 
railroads  in  the  State  became  involved  in  a  strike  148,600  feet  of  pine  and  180,980,700  feet  of  red- 
arising  from  the  attempt  to  boycott  the  Pullman  wood  were  received  at  San  Francisco ;  14,186,- 
Compaiiy,  and  all  through  travel  was  stopped.  000  feet  of  redwood,  valued  at  $287,940,  were  ex- 
Fetlerai   troops    and   the    State    militia    were  ported.    Of  quicksilver,  2,241,450  pounds,  valued 
moved  against  the  strikers  in  Sacramento,  Oak-  at  $1,201,800,  were  produced.   The  wool  produc- 
laud,  Los  Angeles,  San  Jos^, and  San  Francisco,  tion  was  88,169,875  pounds;  the  wool  exporta- 
On   July    4,  800    militiamen    of    Sacramento,  tion,  22,008,834  pounds,  valued  at  $2,500,000. 
Stockton,  and  San  Francisco  regiments,  under  The  treasure   received    at   San  Francisco    by 
the  command  of  Gen.  T.  W.  Sheehan,  were  or-  Wells,  Farjgo  &  Co.*s  Express  was  $23,826,685. 
dered  to  clear  the  Southern   Pacific  depot  at  Inland   shipments   from    San    Francisco   were 
SHcraroento.    The  militia  advanced  until  they  $29,868,388;  overland  shipments,  gold  bullion, 
almost  touched  the  compact  body  of  strikers  $67,781 ;  coin,  $16,466,271 ;  total,  $16,534,052. 
filling  the  shed,  who  did  not  give  way.    The  or-  Political.— In  the  November  election  James 
der  to  **  Charge  bayonets  I "  was  given,  but  the  H.  Budd,  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor, 
soldiers  did  not  obey  it,  and  Gen.  Sheehan,  after  6  out  of  7  Republican   candidates    for  Con- 
trying  to  persuade  the  strikers  to  disperse,  re-  gress,  and  a  Republican  Legislature,  were  elect- 
ported  to  ^larshal   Baldwin,  who  insisted  that  ed.    The  Populist  vote  was  nearly  double  that 
the  depot   should  be  cleared.      Gen.  Sheehan  of  1892.    In  San  Francisco,  Adolph  Sutro,  the 
asked  for  a  written  order  to  fire  upon  the  strik-  builder  of  the  great  tunnel  beneath  the  Com- 
ers ;  but  this  the  marshal  refused  to  give  until  stock  lode  in  Nevada,  who  for  several  years  has 
after  both  the  Sacramento  river  and  American  been  opposing   the  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
bridges  should  be  placed  under  strong  military  Company  with  great  vigor,  was  elected  mayor 
guards.    Gen.  Sheehan  thereupon  withdrew  the  by  a  larger  vote  than  all  his  four  opponents  re- 
iroops  from  the  depot  and  its  vicinity.    On  July  ceived.     He  was    nominated    by  a  municipal 
U  a   train  bearing  soldiers    left   Sacramento  Populist  convention,  was  opposed  by  the  rail- 
for  San  Francisco;  about  8  miles  west  of  Sacra-  way  company,  the  entire  local  press,  and  all  the 
mento  it  was  wrecked  at  a  trestle  by  the  spread-  regular  political  organizations,  and  was  support- 
ing of  the  rails,  which  resulted  from  the  drawing  ed  by  property  owners  and  the  mercantile  com- 
of  the  spikes  and  fish  plates.    The  engineer  of  munity.    The  election  of  Budd  was  contested, 
the  tram  and  3  soldiers  of  the  Fifth  Artillery  California  Midwinter  Fair.— The  first  idea 
verc  killed,  and  4  soldiers  were  dangerously  of  a  midwinter  fair  to  be  held  in  California  is 
wounded.    On  July  13  an  engine,  protected  by  due  to  M.  H.  de  Young,  second  vice-president  of 
soldiers  who  were  members  of   tne   company  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  Commission, 
to  vhich  the  soldiers  killed  on   the  11th   be-  who,  learning  that  many  of  the  foreign  exhibit- 
longed,  ran  into  the  freight  yards  at  Sacramento,  ors  in  Chicago  wished  a  further  opportunity  to 
which  the  troops  had  been  ordered  to  keep  clear,  display  their  goods  in  the  New  World,  conceived 
where  a  "  dead  line  "  had  been  established.    A  the  idea  that  such  a  desire  might  be  taken  ad- 
P<>up  of  men  found  lounging  upon  one  of  the  vantage  of  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  State.    At 
platforms   jeered   at  the    soldiers,  and    Capt.  a  banquet  of  the  foreign  commissioners  he  in- 
ftoberts,  stopping  the  engine,  ordered  his  sol-  vited  tliem  to  attend  a  meeting  of  Californians 
diers  to  arrest  them.    Most  of  the  men  began  to  to  be  held  in  the  California  Club,  in  Chicago,  on 
run,  followed  by  the  soldiere  with  fixed  bayonets.  May  31,  1893.    The  proposition,  then  originally 
tut  some,  with  missiles  in  their  hands,  con-  presented,  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and 
fronted  them.    From  among  the  soldiers,  who  prompt    co-operation   was    obtained    from    the 
had  been  ordered  not  to  fire  unless  attacked,  came  State  and  city  authorities  in  California.     With- 
theorder**  Give  it  to  them  I"  and  firing  followed,  in  a  month  an  organization  was  effected,  a  site 

by  which  one  of  the  fleeing  men  was  Killed  and  chosen,  and  money  subscribed.    A  commission 
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of  50  was  named  by  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  $80,000.    The  building  for  Fine  Arts,  designed 

who  chose  from  its  members  an  executive  com-  by  0.  C.  McDougal,  was  of  brick  and  staff.     It 

mittee  that  organized  on  July  28  as  follow :  was  in  style  a  modern  adaptation  of  Egyptian 

M.  H.  de  Young,  President  and  Director-General ;  architecture,  and  in  coloring  more  subdued  than 

Irwin  C.  Stump,  Vice-President;  P.  N.  Lilien-  many  of    the   other   structures.    It  contained 

thai.  Treasurer ;  and  Alexander  Badlam,  Secrfr-  2,000  runnmg  feet   of   space  for   exhibits    of 

tary;  to  whom  were  added  later  the  following  paintings.    The  cost  was  $30,000.    These  five 


Slauson.  Los  Angeles.    Two  important  problems  feet  high,  a  number  of  artistically  ornamented 
demanded  immediate  solution — that  of  the  in-  fountains,  and  many  beautiful  features  of  at- 
stallation  of  the  fair,  and  that  of  financial  ways  tractive    landscape     gardening.    Beyond     this 
and   means.     A  second   committee   of  50  was  court    were    the    various   national.  State,   nnd 
named  by  Mayor  Ellert,  of  San  Francisco,  with  county  buildings;   while  to  the  east  was   the 
W.  H.  L.  Barnes  as  chairman,  to  consider  the  Festival  Hall,  designed  by  A.  Page  Brown,  in 
raising  of  funds.    At  first  Herman  Schainwald  the  Spanish- Mexican  style  of  architecture.     It 
was  financial  manager,  and  later  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  was  141  feet  long  and  133  feet  wide.    The  cost 
and  Frank  Johnson  succeeded  him.    An  active  was  $20,000.   The  total  expense  of  the  buildings 
canvass  was  made,  and  soon  more  than  $400,000  is  said  to  have  been  $1,600,000. 
was  obtained.    An  act  of  Congress  was  procured        Concessions. — Many  of  the  spectacular  side 
making  the  exposition  international  in  charac-  shows  of  the  Midway  Plaisance  were  transferred 
ter,  and  securing  to  foreign  exhibitors  the  same  to  the  Midwinter  Fair  at  the  close  of  the  exhibi- 
privileges  that  they  enjoyed  in  Chicago.    On  tion  in  Chica^,  notably  the  Oriental  Village 
Aug.  24,  in  the  presence  of  the  largest  gathering  with  its  Turkish  theater.  Street  in  Cairo,  Cafe 
ever  witnessed  in  San  Francisco,  ground   was  Chantant.  and  scores  of  Turkish  and   Syrian 
broken  for  the  fair.    Meanwhile  the  director-  booths.    Then  there  were  several  Moorish'  res- 
general,  aided  by  his  assistant,  Ren6  Comely,  taurants  and  the  Moorish  Mirror  Maze.    The 
was  busy  in  Chicago,  where  he  secured  the  most  '49  Mining  Camp  included  29  buildings,  among 
desirable  exhibits  for  the  Midwinter  Fair.  which  was  the  identical  cabin  occupied  by  Sena- 
Site. — '*  There  is  not  a  place  more  pictur-  tor  George  C.  Perkins  in  1849.    The  ethnological 
esquely  beautiful   in  or  about  any  American  concessions  included  an  Arizona  Indian  village, 
city  "  than  Golden  Gate  Park.    It  is  back  of  the  a  Sioux  Indian  village,  an  Eskimo  village,  a  Da- 
hills  that  surround  the  Bay  of v  San  Francisco,  homey  village,  a  Chinese  village,  a  Japanese  tea 
and  extends  to  the  ocean.    It  has  a  beauty  of  village,  and  a  Hawaiian  village,  containing  the 
landscape  in  hill  and  vallev,  with  broad,  smooth  cyclorama  of  the  volcano  of  Kilauea.    There  was 
roads,  majestic  trees,  and  semitropical  plants  a  reproduction  of  Heidelberg  Castle,  with  a  Ger- 
and  flowers  in   profusion,  with  a  great  green  man  village  at  its  base,  a  part  of  the  Public 
carpet  of  grass  in  the  dead  of  winter.    Such  was  Prater  in  Vienna,  and  a  bit  of  old  Paris,  as  well 
the  site  chosen  for  the  Midwinter  Fair.    A  place  as  a  Swiss  chalet,  in  all  of  which  were  attend- 
of  shifting  sands,  with  here  and  there  a  tree —  ants  in  their  particular  national  costumes.    An 
known  as  Concert  valley,  and  reserved  as  the  Arizona  museum,  a  St.  Bernard  dog  show.  Col. 
permanent  music  area — was  assigned  to  the  ox-  Boone's  arena  of  wild  animals,  a  scenic  railway, 
position  authorities.    It  inehided  160  acres,  and  an  electric  theater,  as  well  as  many  restaurants 
when  selected  had  not  yet  been  beautified.  and  kiosks,  were  scattered  around  the  grounds 
Buildings. — ^Qreat    and    small,  there   were  to  cater  to  the  various  wants  and  interests  of 
more  than  300  structures  contained  within  the  the  visitors.    Finally,  the  Haunted  Swing  and 
grounds  of  the  Midwinter  Fair,  although  not  Dante's  Inferno  deserve  mention, 
more  than  70  were  of  special  importance.    The        Opening   Day.— Notwithstanding  the  short 
chief  buildings  were  constructed  of  plaster  and  time  that  elapsed   between  the  day  when   the 
staff,  and  were  highly 'ornamented.    They  in-  project  was  announced  and  Jan.  1,  wonderful 
eluded  the  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Pal-  progress  was  made  toward  the  completion  of 
ace,  designed  by  A.  Page  Brown.    This  was  462  the   buildings  and  the  installation  of  the  ex- 
feet  long  and  225  feet  wide.    Its  annex  was  370  hibits.     As    the   enterprise  developed,  apathy 
feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  and  together  with  became  enthusiasm,  and  additions  in  the  way 
galleries  afforded  an  area  of  177,000  square  feet,  of  annexes  to  the  larger  buildings  became  neccs- 
The  cost  was  $120,000.    The   Mechanics'  Art  sary,  and  hence  the  exposition  was  not  ready 
Palace  was  designed  by  Edward  R.  Swain.    It  for  opening  on  the  first  of  the  year.    The  day 
was  330  feet  long  and  160  feet  wide.    Its  annex  was  therefore  set  for  Jan.  27,  which  day  was 
was  249  feet  long  and  45  feet  wide,  and  together  made  a  legal  holiday  by  the  State  authorities, 
with  galleries  afforded  an  area  of  37,041  square  The  morning  dawned   brightly,  and  the  cere- 
feet.    The  cost  was  $72,000.    The  Horticultural  monies  began  with  a  procession,  of  which  Gen. 
and  Agricultural  Palace  was  designed  by  Samuel  John    11.   Dickinson    was    grand    marshal.     It 
Newsom,  and  was  of  the  old  Spanish  mission  started  exactly  at  10  o'clock  from  the  junction 
style.     It  was  400  feet  loner  and  190  feet  wide,  of  Van  Ness  and  Golden  Gate  Avenues.     The 
The  total  area  of  the  building,  including  hall  ofBcials  of  the  fair,  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
floors,  was  77,297  square  -ftMJt.     It  cost  |63,300.  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  California, 
The  Administration  Building  was  desiijned  by  the  foreign  commissioners,  and  others  rode  in 
A.  Page  Brown,  and  was  of  a  mixed  Indian  and  carriages,  and  were  followed  by  special  features, 
Siamese  style.    It  was  70  feet  square,  and  had  a  including  the  '49  Mining  Camp,  with   its  old 
total  floor  area  of  16,800  square  feet.    It  cost  stagecoach,  cowboys,  and  miners,  and  at  the  end 
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came  the  concessional  features,  represented  by 
Oriental  merchants  ia  costame  &nd  donkeys  and 
camels  from  Cairo,  The  grounds  were  reached 
early  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  crowds  were  gath- 
ered on  the  Recreation  Ground,  where  a  grand 
stand  had  been  erected.  Here  the  military  were 
dismissed  and  the  exercises  proper  began.  These 
included  the  national  anthem  by  the  bands,  an 
introductory  address  by  James  1).  Phelan.  the 
president  of  the  day,  a  prayer  by  Bishop  William 
¥.  Nichols,  a  welcome  by  Oovemor  Markham, 
and  an  address  by  M.  H.  de  Young,  the  director- 
fceneral.  As  the  latter  closed  his  remarks.  Mrs. 
de  Voiing  adTanced,  and  exactly  At  2.15  p.  h. 
pressed  the  electric  button  that  started  the  ma- 
chinery, find  the  Midwinter  Exposition  in  the 
"Palm  City  "was  opened.  An  informal  luncheon 
followed,  and  in  the  evening  fireworks  were  dis- 
played, and  thus  the  fair  was  inaut;uratcd.  It 
was  estimated  that  over  85,000  people  were  on 
the  grounds,  and  the  record  showed  72,248  paid 
admissions. 

Festirals. — In  order  to  develop  special  inter- 
est in  the  fair,  the  executive  committee  arranged 
that  days  be  assigned  to  each  section,'  State,  and 
county  that  exhibited.  Societies  and  fraternities 
had  days,  and  so  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic had  its  day  as  well  as  the  California  Pioneers. 
The  bnlchers,  the  firemen,  the  letter  carriers, 
the  dentist^  and  others  had  days  set  apart  for 


them.  Flower  and  music  festivals  were  held. 
Washington's  Birthday,  St.  Patrick's  Day,  and 
May  Day  were  appropriately  observed.  Athletic 
contests  and  tnumametits  were  held.  Speeial  at- 
tractions, such  as  fireworks,  and  music  by  SouMi's 
band,  were  provided.  Conspicuous  among  the 
entertainments  was  that  of  the  Carnival.  Ad- 
ran  tage  was  taken  of  the  occurrence  of  thlswell- 
knowti  pageant  in  New  Orleans  on  Mardi  Gras 
to  reprmluce  it  at  the  Midwinter  Fair.  On 
April  IT  Rex  arrived  in  the  royal  barge  at  the 
foot  of  Market  Street,  whence  he  was  escorted 
to  the  fair  grounds.  There  he  was  received  by 
Mayor  Rllert.  who  presented  three  golden  keys 
to  his  Majesty.  On  the  following  evening  {April 
18)  the  New  Orleans  pageant  was  reproduced.  A 
proces-sion  of  lOlarge  floats,  w'-"-  '" 


novcd  through  the  grounds,  and  then  c 


cled 


that  had  been  erected  for  the  purpowe  the  search 
light  at  the  tc>p  of  the  electric  tower  was  turned 
upon  it.  thus  bringing  out  all  the  artistic  beau- 
ties of  the  display.  A  carnival  ball  was  hi.'l<l  on 
the  IBth,  in  which  the  representatives  of  forpifrn 
concessions  and  exhibits  took  part,  and  with 
which  the  pageant  ended. 

Exhibltk — It  is  not  possible  in  this  place  to 
enter  into  a  detailed  description  of  the  exhibit*. 
Of  the  fifty-three  conn  ties  contained  in  California 
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nearly  every  one  had  an  elaborate  display  of  its  huge  water  tank,  called  **  the  Arophibria,"  and 
special  products.    Two  large  special  buildings,  exhibited  in  it  trained  sea  lions  from  Santa  Bar- 
representing   respectively  southern    California,  bara  channel.    The  irrigation  system  was  shoi^rn 
with  the  counties  of  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  San  by  a  model  California  ranch,  with  irrigating^ 
Bernardino,  San  Diego,  and  Ventura,  and  north-  gates,  flumes,  and  ditches,  and  other  means  by 
ern  and  central  California,  with  the  counties  of  which  the  deserts  have  been  made  to  bloom.   This 
Butte,  Colusa,  Lake,  Napa,  Placer,  Sacramento,  appeared  in  the  exhibit  from  Tulare  County.    An 
Shasta,  Siskiyou,  Solano,  Tehama,  and  Yuba ;  ostrich  farm  with  an  incubator  attachment  was 
also  special  buildings  representing  the  counties  one  of  the  exhibits,  showing  a  valuable  industry 
of  Alameda,  Humboldt,  Monterey,  Santa  Bar-  that  flourishes  in  southern  California.    On  the 
bara,  Santa  Clara,  San  Joaquin,  San  Mateo,  and  west  side  of  the  grounds  was  the  '49  Mining^ 
Tulare,  were  erected,  in  which  to  display  all  the  Camp,  toward  which  at  stated  intervals  a  weath- 
magniflcent  products  of  this  great  State.     Its  er-scarred  old  stagecoach  drawn  by  six  horscsa, 
agricultural,  norticultural,  mineral,  and  viticul-  followed  by  a  train  of  laden  pack  mules,  made 
tural  wealth  were  exhibited  in  a  richness  never  its  way.    An  old  tollhouse  from  the  interior  of 
before  equaled.    Luscious  fruits,  brought  to  the  the  State  stood  near  the  entrance  of  the  Camp« 
Palm  City  by  car  loads,  succeeded  each  other  in  which  consisted  of  a  narrow  street  under  a  pan- 
their  appropriate  season,  and  were  heaped  in  oramic  view  of  Mount  Shasta.    The  tavern,  the 
abundant  masses  in  various  exhibits,  to  the  won-  blacksmith  shop,  the  dance  house,  the  gambling 
der  of  the  visitors.    Prom  Jan.  15  to  Feb.  15  house,  were  all  there  with  living  tenants,  show- 
the  fifth  annual  Northern  Citrus  Fair  was  held  ing  the  practices  of  the  time  when  all  Califomia 
in  the  Northern  and  Central  California  Building,  was  filled  with  seekers  after  gold.     On  every 
and  on  Feb.  20  it  was  succeeded  by  the  annual  hand  were  appliances  of  practic^  mining — sluice 
Citrus  Fair  of  Southern  California  in  its  own  boxes,  cradles,  and  pans,  a  line  or  two  of  precip- 
building.    These  fairs  were  arranged  to  be  held  itous  flume,  and  the  black  mouth  of  a  shaft  or 
in  San  Francisco,  so  that  the  residents  of  the  tunnel.    Elsewhere  on  the  grounds  was  an  auto- 
counties  exhibiting  might  include  the  Midwinter  matic  working  gold  mine,  in  which  everything 
Fair  in  their  annual  outing.  Oregon  and  Nevada  connected  with  a  mine  was  shown  in  detail^ 
had  special  buildings  in  which  their  own  prod-  from  the  men  working  700  feet  below  the  sur- 
ucts  were  systematically  displayed.    Besides  the  face  to  the  crusher  under  which  the  ore  was 
United  States,  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Cey-  placed.    Two  conspicuous  engineering  feature 
Ion,  France,  Germany,  Great   Britain,   Ireland,  were  the  Firth  Wheel  and  the  Bonet  Steel  Tower. 
Italy,  Japan,  Norway,  Russia,  Siam,  Spain,  Switz-  The  former,  almost  a  counterpart  of  the  Ferris 
eriand,  and  various  smaller  Oriental  countries  Wheel  of  the  Columbian   Exposition,  reached 
had  official  exhibits,  but  they  were  chiefly  a  to  a  height  of  150  feet,  and  carried   16  cars 
duplication  of  the  goods  shown  at  the  World's  with  a  capacity  of  10  persons  in  each.    The  Steel 
Fair  held  in  Chicago  during  1893.    The  display  Tower  was  in  the  Grand  Court,  and  was  272  feet 
of  paintings,  sculpture,  and  other  objects  of  art  high.    Elevators  ran  almost  to  the  top  of  the 
in  the  Fine  Arts  Palace  was  undoubtedly  the  structure,  and  at  night  thousands  of  electric 
best  ever  seen  on  the  Pacific  coast.    It  included  lights  manifested  its  presence.    Two  great  flash 
man^  of  the  gems  shown  in  Chicago,  and  was  lights  were  operated  on  its  top. 
specially  rich  in  the  productions  of  Californian  Congresses. — As  at  Chicago,  so  in  San  Fran- 
artists.  Cisco,  a  series  of  literary  and  scientific  congresses 
Special   Features. — Among  the  instructive  were  held  in  connection  with  the  fair.    These 
features  worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice  were  were  organized  under  an  executive  committee 
the  many  that   had  to  do  with  California  life,  consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen :  James  D. 
The  beautiful  building  devoted  to  agriculture  Phelan,  President;    Mayor  L.  R.   Ellert,  First 
and  horticulture,  with  its  heavy  walls,  low,  red-  Vice-President ;    John   ll.   Boalt,  Second  Vice- 
tiled  roof,  long,  shadowy  hqgias,  and  arcades,  and  President ;  Sheldon  G.  Kellogg,  Treasurer ;  T.  C. 
deep-set  windows,  recalled  by  its  architecture  Judkins,  Secretary ;  William  G.  Harrison,  David 
the  style  of  the  early  Spanish  missions.    Several  S.  Jordan,  Bernard  Moses.  W.  B.  Harrington, 
of  the  county  buildings  were  likewise  indicative  George  T.  Gaden,  Dr.  W.  F.  McNutt,  and  Charles 
of  special  historical  phases.    Monterey  erected  a  A.  Murdock.    During  the  last  three  months  of 
quaint  old  ranchero  casa  in  imitationof  a  Span-  the  fair  sessions  were  held  in  Golden  Gate  Hall, 
ish  adol)e.  with  tiled  roof  and  large,  sheltered  on  Sutter  Street.    The  list  of  topics  considered 
porch,  upon  which  were  heaped,  after  the  early  came  under  the  following  divisions :  Congress  of 
Californmcustom,  pumpkins  and  squashes.  With-  Economics  and  Politics,  Congress  of  Literature, 
in  the  building  were  shown  a  collection  of  priestly  Congress  of  Religion,  Congress  of  Mines  and 
robes  and  vestments,  and  a  set  of  bells  from  the  Mining,  Congress  of  Astronomy,  Congress   of 
early  mission  of  Father  Junipcro  Serra,  while  in  Medicine,  Congress  of  Education,  Congress  of 
front  of  the  structure  was  the  first  cannon  landed  Art,  Congress  of  Music,  Congress  of  Temperance, 
in  California,  and  the  fiagpole  on  which  the  Stars  Congress  of  Chemistry,  and  a  Woman's  Congress 
and  Stripes  were   first  raised  on  July  7,  1846.  under  the  sole  charge  of  the  Woman's  Congress 
Humboldt  and  Mendocino  Counties  each  erected  Auxiliary.  The  Congress  of  Religion  was  the  first 
characteristic  structures  with  the  logs  of  their  to  be  held,  and  its  sessions  began  on  April  16. 
famous  redwoods.     San  Joaquin  reproduced  in  Results. — The  fair  was  officially  closed  on 
staff  her  courthouse,  finished  on  the  inside  with  July  4.    The  visitors  numbered  2,250,000.    It 
oiled  redwood.    Santa  Barbara  erected  a  uni(^ue  was  kept  open  unofficially  until  Sept.  1,  when 
structure  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  its  interior  the  buildings  were  closed.    The  big  days  were 
walls  decorated  with  jute  m  its  natural  color,  the  opening  day  (Saturday,  Jan.  27),  when  72,- 
A  concession  from  Santa  Barbara  also  built  a  243  people  were  present ;  '*  Chronicle  **  children's 
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dfij,  91,872;  and  San  Francisco  day  (July  4),  79,-  mefwurea  on  the  Bubjects  of  bankruptcy  and  insol- 

082.     As  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago  World's  Fair,  vency ;  for  more  effective  provinione  for  our  lines  of 

the  outlook  at  first  was  gloomy,  as  the  weather  J*e«™  communication  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 

was   bad  and   the    attendance   light;    but  the  Oceana;  for  imnroving  the  law  with  regard  to  Do- 

»^«»u   «»■■»    «.»!;    c»ui^«iu<i«iv.o    jijjiji,,    wuu   iiio  n^miQn  lands,  Indian  afiain,  jomt-Btock  companies, 

management  provided  many  special  attractions  Usheries,  etc.                                                   i'     ^ 

for  certain  davs,  and  soon  the  improvement  was  m.     '       u  •         i    *    *i.    ^               ^         it 

marked.     Befbre  the  fair  was  half  ended  it  was  ^^^  speech  m  reply  to  the  Govemor-Genoral  s 

a  financial  success.    The  managers  have  not  vet  ^^^f\  ^^s  made  l>y  Sir  James  Grant  and  sec- 

mwle  a  financial  statement,  as  much  business  re-  ?"^«^  *^y  ^F'  l^achapelle,  the  reply  in  behalf  of 

mains  to  be  settled;  but  it  can  be  said  that  the  the  Opposition  being  made  by  Mr.  Laurier,  the 

pn>fits  will  exceed  $100,000,  and  thev  may  reach  Liberal  leader.    All  the  speeches  were  highly 

$200,000.    Already  over  $100,000  of  these  profits  eubgistic  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Aberdeen, 

have  been  spent  for  the  Midwinter  Fair  Memorial  ^he  new  members  introduced  at  the  opening 

Museum,  wliich  will  permanently  occupy  the  art  gj   ^he  session  were  Sir  James  Grant,  Henry 

crallerv  of  the  fair.    X  brick  annex  is  being  con-  Stanislaus  Harwood,  Joseph  Martm,  and   An- 

.<trueted  to  this  building,  in  which  is  housed  the  ^^,  Uasham.                         i^  r.    *      ilc-  •  * 

Royal  Pavilion,  erected  by  the  German  Govern-  Fiiiaiice8.--Hon.  George  E.  Foster,  Minister 

raeht  at  the  Columbian  fair.    This  is  72  by  40  2^  Pinan(^,  delivered  his  budget  speech  March 

feet,  and  consists  of  three  rooms,  beautifully  27.    The  following  epitome  contains  the  impor- 

decoraled.    The  middle  room  has  panels  painted  ^"'  ^^^^^  *°  "  • 

by  Lenbach.  These  rooms  will  be  the  gold,  sil-  L"«t  year  I  «r«vo  a  gross  estimate  of  $88,000,000  as 
ver,  and  jewel  rooms  of  the  museum.  They  will  ^f  probable  revenue  for  the  current  yew.  The 
y^  c,<%.naJ.*a^  *w^^  ♦!»«  «»«i«  »«..c«»»n  Vxir  ♦!,«  actual  revenue  has  exceeded  the  estimate  by  $168,- 
be  separated  ^wm  the  main  museum  by  the  608,  the  cu8toms  overrunning  the  customs  receipts  of 
wTought-iron  rates  that  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  preceding  year  by  $462,944,  the  excise  overrun- 
the  German  exhibit  at  the  Chicago  fair.  Mr.  de  ning  the  excise  receipts  of  the  preceding  year  by 
Youn^  bought,  as  a  nucleus  for  tne  museum,  the  $422,267,  and  the  miscellaneous  revenue  or  earnings 
fine  Napoleonic  collection,  recently  exhibited  in  overrunning  those  of  the  preceding  year  by  $371,526. 
Xew  York  citv,  and  many  rare  gems.  The  fair  ^o  that  the  excess  of  revenue  from  these  three  sources, 
was  of  great  benefit  to  San  Francisco,  as  it  tided  ^^^^^.hV^Aol^^^^^^^  ""^"^  i^'fv  "^"^  estimated, 
the  city  over  a  period  of  extreme  dullness  in  p^c'^cdiS™  '°  ""^  "'''"'"'' 
trade  and  stimulated  manv  branches  of  business.  ^  ,  ^^^^^  ^^boit  a  year  ago  that  my  estimate  of  ex- 
It  was  especially  beneficial  to  the  counties  that  pcnditure  for  the  year  1892-'98  was  $86,500,000, 
made  good  displays  of  their  products,  and  in  this  whereas  the  actual  expenditure  was  $86,814,052.  The 
regard  it  helped  the  whole  coast.  revenue  and  expndituro  up  to  March  10  of  the  pres- 
CANADA,  DOMINION  OF.  Legislation,  ent  year,  and  of  last  year,  respectively,  were  as  follow : 
— ^liie  fourth  session  of  the  Seventh  Parliament          Revenue  to  M«rch  10, 1894 $2^096,ooo 

of  Canjda  opened  on  March  15. 1894.    The  pas-  ^^,t^^u«:.^\Tim:::::::V:   IfSkZ 

.sages  of  special  interest  in  the  Governor-General  s  "^  *.  «     «  jgj^^ 22^28d,ooo 

address  were  as  follow :  -^^^  ^.^^^.^  f^^^  March  10  to  June  80,  revenue  accrued 

5f  y  prcdei'essor  was  able  to  express  gratification  to  to  the  amount  of  $12,397,000,  and  expenditure  was  in- 

you  laMt  year  on  an  increase  in  trade,  and  on  the  con-  curred  to  the  amount  of  $14,579,000.   If  I  were  to  cal- 

tinued  pfc^rresa  of  the  Dominion.    It  is  gratifying  to  culate  on  the  basis  of  receiving  as  much  money  from 

me  to  obtservc  that  the  expectation  which  was  then  revenue  from  March  10  this  year  up  to  the  end  of  it 

formed — that  the  volume  of  trade  during  the  then  as  was  received  during  the  same  period  last  vear,  and 

current  year  would  exceed  that  of  any  year  in  the  making  an  equal  expenditure,  we  sbouldf  have  a 

history  of  the  Dominion — has  been  fully  realized,  and  revenue  of  $37,498,000,  and  an  expenditure  of  $87,- 

that  C  anada's  progress  continues  with  every  mark  of  212.000. 

istability  and  permanence.  The  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  last  year 

It  may  be  observed  with  satisfaction  that  a  large  showed  not  only  well,  comparatively  to  itself  in  pre- 

proportion  of  this  increase  is  shown  to  have  been  due  ceding  years,  but  exceedingly  well  relatively  to  the 

to  an  extension  of  our  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  experience  of  otlicr  countries.    The  Australian  colo- 

U  in  cause  for  thankfulness  that  our  people  have  been  nies.  in  their  trade,  ran  down  by  hundreds  of  thou- 

spared  in  a  great  degree  from  the  suflfcrings  which  sands;   British  commerce  decreased  in  1892-^93,  as 

have  visited  the  populations  of  some  other  countries  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  to  the  extent  of 

durinfT  many  months  past,  and  that,  while  the  com-  $183,291,535,  her  exports  decreasing  to  the  extent  of 

mcrcial  depression  prevailing  abroad  could  not  but  $41,678,026.    Frencn  commerce  declined  $97,811,239, 

affect  the  activity  of  business  in  the  Dominion,  we  her  exports   declining  $49,883,914  of  that  amount 

have  been  free  from  any  extensive  financial  disaster  The  United  States  trade  fell  oft'  $133,182,229,  her  ex- 

or  widespread  distress.  ports  showing  a  decrease  of  $68,499,544.     With  this 

The  peaceful  concltb^ion,  by  the  award  of  the  arbi-  record  of  decrease  and  decadence  in  trade  it  is  pleas- 

tratoiv  at  Paris,  of  the  controversy  which  had  pre-  ing  to  contrast  ('anada^s  experience,  which  shows  an 

vailed  so  long  with  respect  to  the  seal  fisheries  in  the  increase  in  trade  of  $6,269,177,  and  an  increase  in 

Pacific  Ocean  and  the  rights  of  British  subjects  in  exports  of  home  products  of  $6,459,844. 

Bering  Sea,  has  removed  the  only  source  of  conten-  More  miles  of  railway  have  been  operated  in  Cana- 

tion  which  existed  between  Great  Britain  and  the  da.  namely,  15,020,  compared  with  14,585  in  the  pre- 

United  States  with  regard  to  Canada.    There  is  everv  ceding  year.    There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  pa.<t- 

reason  to  believe  that  her  M^jesty^s  Government  will  sengcrs  carried ;  aliout  an  equal  amount  of  freight  lias 

obtain  redress  for  those  Canaaians  who  were  deprived  been  moved — 22,000,000  tons;  and  the  caniings  are 

of  their  property  and  liberty  without  just  cause  while  larger  than  in  the  preceding  year,  amounting  to  about 

the  controversy  was  in  progress.  $52,000,000. 

At  an  early  date  a  measure  will  be  laid  before  you  In  1877  there  was  entered  for  home  consumption, 

having  for  its  object  a  revision  of  the  customs  duties,  of  imported  agricultural  ()roducts,  animalH  and  their 

with  a  view  to  meet  the  changes  which  time  has  products :  From  Great  Britain,  i^.')6,r)^<8  worth ;  from 

effected  in  business  operations  of  all  kinds  throughout  the    United  States,  $16,066,963  worth;    from  other 

the  Dominion.    There  will  also  be  laid  before  you  countries,  $7,798  worth ;  total,  $16,131,349.    In   1878 
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these  imports  for  home  consumption   amounted  to  mum  tariff  on  entering  France,  Algeria,  or  the  French 

$15,050,930,  and  in  1879  to  $10,420,844.   The  National  colonies :  Canned  meats,  condenftod  milk,  fresh-wat^r 

Policy  did  its  work,  and  the  result  was  that  the  im-  lish,  iish  preserved  in  their  natural  form,  loh«ten  and 

portation  of  these  products  fell  to  $4,240^849  in  1891,  crayfish  so  prt»served,  apples  and  pears,  fret^h,  dried, 

to  $8,092,452  in  1892,  and  to  $2,741,783  in  1898.    In  or  pressed,  rruits  preserved,  building  timber  in  roujs-h 

other  words,  in  the  three  years  1877, 1878,  and  1879,  or  sawed,  wood  pavement,  staves,  wood  pulp,  tanning 

there  was  an  average  annual  import  of  these  products  extracts,    common    paper,    prepared    skins,   others 

for  consumption  of  $18,867,541,  wherea.<i  in  the  last  whole,  boots  and  shoeH,  furniture  of  common  wood. 

three  years  there  was  an  average  annual  import  of  the  flooring  in  pine  or  sotl  wood,  and  wooden  seagoing 

same  materials  for  home  consumption  of  only  $8,858,-  ships. 

844.     In  1877  the  farmers  of  this  country  sent,  of  It  is  stipulated  that  the  advantage  of  any  reduction 

agricultural  products  and  animals  and  their  products,  of  duty  granted  to  any  other  power  on  anv  of  the  ar- 

to  Great  Britain  $13,487,762  worth,  and  to  the  United  tides  enumerated  above  shall  be  extended  fully  to 

States  $10,198,297  worth,  or  a  total  of  $25,128,396.  Canada.    The  treaty  is  to  continue  in  force  until  the 

In  1878  that  total  was  increased  to  $27,644,636  worth  expiration  of  twelve  monthH  after  either  of  the  oon- 

— distributed,  $17,308,798  to  Great  Britain  and  $8,984,-  tractiug  parties  shall  have  given  notice  of  their  inten- 

025  to  the  United  Stntcn;  and  in  1879  increased  to  tion  of  terminating  it 

$29,813,771-distributod,  $17,690,006  to  Great  Britain  The  important  acts  of  the  parliameutary  ses- 

and  $10,869,275  to  the  United  States.    The  average  gion  remaining  to  be  noticed  are : 

exports  of  those  three  years  amounted  to  $16,145,520 

to  Great  Britain  and  $10,017,199  to  the  United  States,  To  incorporate  the  Elgin  and  Havelock  Railway 

a  total  export  of  $27,527,267  yearly.    The  exports  to  Company.                                                   „      „  ., 

Great  Britain  in  1892  reached  the  sum  of  $86,869,595,  Respecting  tlie  Winnipeg  and  Hudson  Bay  Railway 

and  the  exports  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $6,-  Company,  and  to  change  the  name  thereof  to  the 

648,099,  a  total  of  $46,145,590.    In  1892-'98  they  were  Winnipeg  Great  Northern  Railway  Company. 

$40,420,681  to  Great  Britain  and  $6,020,992  to  the  To  incorporate  the  Dominion  Women's  Christian 

United  States.    In  these  two  years  the  average  ex-  Temperance  Union. 

ports  of  these  products  to  Great  Britain  was  $38,500,-  To  incorporate  the  St  Clair  and  Erie  Ship  Canal 

000 ;  the  average  export  to  the  United  States,  $6,833,-  Company. 

000 ;  and  the  total  averaged  $47,690,000.  To  incorporate  the  Duluth,  Nipigon   and  James 

Among  the  more  important  features  of  legis-  ^^^  inc^rate  Thr^olsely  and  Fort  Qu'Appelle 

lation  durmg  the  session  was  a  revision  of  the  Railway  Company. 

tariflf.     This,  while  not  departing  widely  from  To  incorporate  the  Canadian  Railway  Fire  Insur- 

the  protective  policy  of  the  Government,  was  ance  Company. 

largely  in  the  direction  of  a  reduction  of  customs  To  incorporate  tiie  Canadian  Railway  Accident  In- 

duties,  especiallv  upon  importe  used  in  manu-  «"5fnvc  Company. 

factures.  ^n  a  'few  instant  the  customs  im-  Jj  o^'cradl^  Northern  Life  Assurance  Com- 
posts were  increased,  but  all  the  changes  com-  P  ^o  dUfranchise  votew  who  have  taken  bribes, 
bined  were  not  expected  to  affect  the  revenue  to  xo  empower  the  Niagara  Falls  Suspension  Bridge 
any  considerable  extent.  Several  articles  were  Company  to  issue  debentures,  and  for  other  purposes, 
also  placed  upon  the  free  list,  among  them  being  To  incorporate  the  Lake  Megantic  Railway  Corn- 
nearly  all  those  used  in  dyeing  and  tanning,  PHJny-.  ^  ^^  .  „  ,^.,  . 
brass  in  various  forms,  coke,  shoe  buttons, papier-  /lo  incorporate  the  Ontario  Mutual  Life  Assurance 

nuiche,  and  susrar  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  stand-  ^^jn^pa^y*        *   *i     r.    -u     r»   i .      r^  ^ 

j,H^i^,auyx  ou{,o,i   »  w        ,,«^„«.,#„^*.,««j  To  mcorporatc  the  Cariboo  Railway  Company. 

ard  in  color.     Logs  and  round  unmanufactured  ^o   incol^rato    the    Metis,  Matane    an^   Ganp^ 

timber,  firewood,  railroad  ties,  ship  timber,  and  Railway  Company. 

ship-planking  not  specially  provided  for  in  the  To  incorporate  the  Alberta  Southern  Rwlway  Corn- 
act  were  also  placed  upon  the  free  list.  pany. 

In  the  case  of  books  generally,  instead  of  the  To  provide  for  the  better  preservation  of  game  in 

former  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent.,  a  duty  the  unorganized  t^rritonr  of  Canmla.             ,.,,., 

of  6  cents  a  pound  is  imposed ;  to  which  is  added  ^/«  incorporate  the  alliance  of  the  Reformed  Baptist 

.   .     VT>-,vioK   »V.*>^*i^v,fo  o«  o.).iu,'^„oi  Church  ot  Canada  and  the  several  churches  connected 

on  reprints  of  British  copyrights  an  additional  therewith 

duty  of  12i  per  cent.,  which  is  transmitted  in  To  incorporate  the  New  York,  New  England  and 

payment  of  the  copyright.  Canada  Company.    • 

The  treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  which  To  incorporate  the  Montreal,  Ottawa  and  Geoigian 

had  been  the  subject  of  diplomatic  correspond-  Bay  Canal  Company. 

ence,  was  ratified   during  the  session  of   1894.  Tp  provide  for  payment  of  bounties  on  iron  and 
This  could  only  be  done  after  the  consent  of  the  «^el  manufactured  trom  Canadian  ore. 
British  Government  had  been  given,  as  Canada  rpj^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  Parliament  closed  on  July  23. 
has  not  yet    the    treaty-making  power.     The  ^^^^  ^y^^  customary  address  by  the  Governor- 
provisions  of  the  treaty  are  as  follow  :  General. 

Nonsparkling  wines  gauging  15*  by  the  centesimal  Railway    Subsidies.— The   most   important 

alcoholometer  or  leas, or  accortling  to  the  Canadian  sys-  subsidies  granted  to  railways  by  Parliament  for 

tern  of  testing  containing  2b  I^^r  cent  or  le«s  of  alco-  jgg^  were  the  following :  ^o  the  Nipissing  and 

hoi,  and  all  sparkling  wines,  shall  be  exempted  from  ^    "^     ^^        ^   .,            AoifrAAA      n  - «£. a 

the'surtax  o/ad  t^a^.r^.  duty  of  30  per  ceut  The  James  Bay  Rai  way,  f  21^000;  Parry  Sound 
present  duty  on  common  soaps,  aavons  de  Mareeillc  Colonization  Railway,  |64,000 ;  United  Counties 
(Castile  soap),  shall  be  reduced  by  one  half.  The  Railway,  from  Iberville  to  Sorel,  $102,400 ;  rail- 
present  duty  on  nuts,  almonds,  prunes,  and  plums  way  from  Newport,  or  Windsor,  or  Truro,  N.  S., 
shall  be  reduced  one  thinl.  Any  commercial  ad  van-  to  a  point  between  Truro  and  Stewiacke,  and 
tage granted  by  Canada  to  anjr  third  power,  especially  f^om  a  point  on  that  railway  to  a  point  at  or 
intariff  matters,  shall  be  enjoyed  tully  by  I'rance,  ^^^^  E^tville,  $300,000:    railway   from   Lime 

^teoJi^otflll  JiSclt  rf^^rdian  origin  imported  Ri^p  northerly  through  the  county  of  Wolfe 

direct  from  that  country,  accompanied  bv  certiticates  P-  Q-  for  50  miles  of  Us  length.  $160,000;  Great 

of  origin,  shall  receive  the  advantiigo  of  the  mini-  Northern  Railway,  $70,000 ;  Pont iac  and  Ottawa 
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RAILWAYS. 


A'b^rta  Railway  and  Ccal  Company 

I  anads  Acbntlc , 

Canada  Soutbem 

(  anadian  Pariflc  sysiem 

Oatral  Ontario 

trie  and  Huron 

Fsquimalt  and  Nanaimo 

<»r.  nd  Trunk  sytUm 

I  otercolonial 

K  njr^tAD  and  Pembroke 

Manitoba  and  Northwestern 

Nnrth  Pacific  and  Manitoba 

F«>ntiac  and  Pacific  Junction 

Trizice'  Edward  Island  

<^tber  Central 

Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John 

>t:ore  Line 

^l.ulb«a5tem  sy&tem 

W  lodaor  and  Annapolis 


Total  (or  avenge). 


mUet. 

174 
K79 

ie4 

77 

7-5 

P,168 

1,141 

118 

8f4» 

264 

fil 
211 
154 
24-2 

82 
201 
1S8 


THKOBETICAL  008T. 


12,77G 


Total. 

$1,750  Mf) 

^718.7•20 

4S.9r.6,S;60 

£07,9M.(y50 

SS'2.010 

1.1P8>I0 

1.«96.9«'.0 

17S6ft0.520 

80,0,M.C»0 

.  1.441,240 

2.191, S.*0 

2,B:{f.8lO 

487.('«0 

l.C26,900 

8.082.940 

1.NI8.630 

816,0:9 

4.V64.960 

8,814,160 


Prr  mile, 

$10,115 

J  5.P85 

129,190 

85.947 

K4S1 

14.790 

17.910 

6f^892 

26.8';7 

12,7f4 

P,7f.7 

9,98« 

7.164 

7.7 1» 

19.694 

7,474 

P.S54 

24.701 

24,918 


•498,866,890 


89,049 


ACrrAL  COST. 


ToUl. 


Per  mOt. 


|4,f^9I,(*46 

120,960 

7.1873\5 

4r.,208 

8.M28,159 

92,686 

297,797,111 

51,477 

8,170,000 

80,481 

1,:U8..5>2 

17.124 

8.040,f^6 

s'i.ysa 

85^4,078,611 

105,458 

64.918,C86 

4S.182 

5.y94,6l8 

58.(  5) 

10,910,274 

4K,641 

7,W2.2f0 

28.569 

l.W0,828 

16l407 

8.750.665 

17.775 

8,6«  8.556 

W.^67 

11,188,749 

46.02S 

1,817,000 

16.061 

6il20,672 

80,451 

4,859.225 

48,161 

$802,062,668 


€2.779 


Railway.  $73,600;  Ottawa  and  Gatineau  Valley 
Riiilway,  $64.000 ;  Boston  and  Nova  Scotia  Coal 
and  Railway  Company,  $113,000 ;  Manitoba  and 
Northwestern  Railway,  $320,000;  Nakusp  and 
Slocan  Railway.  $121,600;  South  Shore  Rail- 
way, $112,000;  Cape  Breton  Railway  Extension 
Company,  $96,000:  Great  Northern  Railway, 
$96.<K)0 ;'  Lindsay.  Bobcavgeon  and  Pontypool 
liailway,  $102,400;  Brockville,  Westport  and 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railway,  $86,800;  St.  Cather- 
ine's and  Niagara  Central  Railway,  $108,000; 
Montreal  and  Ottawa  Railway.  $118,400 ;  Quebec 
Central  Railway,  $288,000 :  LakeTemiscamingue 
Colonization  Itailway,  $274,040;  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Railway  and  Coal  Company,  6,400  acres  of 
1)« -minion  lands  a  mile  for  about  60  miles ;  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,  6.400  acres  a  mile  for  32 
miles:  and  Brandonand  Southwestern  Railway, 
0,4(10  acres  a  mile  for  17  miles. 

The  actual  and  the  theoretical  cost  of  Cana- 
dian railways,  up  to  1804,  is  shown  in  the  above 
table. 

The  following  table  shows  the  eaminps  of 
(iovemment  railways  for  tlie  years  indicated : 


$500,000,000.  and  the  aggregate  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  city  $92,584,000. 


rTEMS. 

Number  of  failures 

Assets 

LUblUUes 


1892. 

1893. 

1.082 

$4,84S,(K)5 

$11,60:^210 

1,781 

$7,888,692 

$15,690,404 

ROADS. 

Capital. 

Intem>k>nial 

$54,246,850 

Wiodeor  Branch 

IMnce  Edward  Island. 

'  '8,V50,5e6 

Total 

$57,997,415 

Earnlnin.  EspeiuM. 


$8,065,499     $8,045,817 
84.816  1«\890 


102,690 


$8,262,505 


226,428 


$8,288,680 


Bunking.— The  following  statistics  of  Cana- 
'lian  banks  for  the  past  three  years  will  convoy 
;i  clear  idea  of  the  progress  made  during  the 
fieriods  indicated : 


rrcxs. 


•1  ^hC^IS  «•■••••■■«••• 

Uabtiities 

IWpOSItB 

Notes  in  drcnlatioQ. 

>|i«-cie 

Discnonta 

Rejwnre 


1891. 

$269.491.15'( 

1S>8  8S7.504 

149,481.572 

81,879,886 

6.678.974 

202.692.48] 

2:i,«i07,67U 


1802. 

$292,054,017 
209,8fi2,0ll 

164.086,745 

82.614,700 

6,5H6,8I8 

213,201.672' 
24,662,886 


1893. 

$804.86«..^80 

2I9.6(:6.996 

17H.8'-'<!.931 

88.488,418 

6.412.842 

22^,67^788 

$6,007,668 


The  paid-up  capital  invested  in  banking  in 
the  Dominion  last  year  was  $61,954,314.  The 
clearing-house  returns  for  the  banks  of  Montreal 
alone  show  that  for  that  year  the  clearings  were 

vou  xxxiy.— 7  A 


Cnstoms. — The  customs  duty  paid  in  Canada 
in  1893  was  $21,154,171.  The  total  imports  for 
home  consumption  were  $115,171,145,  coin  and 
bullion  not  included.  The  articles  of  voluntary 
use  and  luxury  imported  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $i0,212.222,  on  which  a  duty  of 
$4,924,893  was  paid,  being  over  23  per  cent,  of 
the  total  duty  paid,  or  $8,000,000  more  than 
their  proportionate  share. 

Thougn  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  expend- 
itures for  the  various  departments  of  the  pub- 
lic service  of  Canada  for  1878  (the  year  of  con- 
federation) and  1893  is  from  Opposition  sources, 
it  is  doubtless  substantially  correct.  Mr.  Charl- 
ton, M.  P.,  who  prepared  the  list,  attempted  to 
prove  by  the  figures  that  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  public  service  of  the  country  was  marked 
by  extravagance,  in  that  while  the  population  of 
the  Dominion  had  increased  during  the  interval 
between  those  years  about  20  per  cent.,  the  ex- 
|)enditures  had  increased  in  an  altogether  dis- 
proportionate ratio.  But  it  was  not  Mr.  Charl- 
ton s  object  to  .show  that  while  the  expenditures 
were  so  largely  increased,  there  was  also  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  revenue,  or  that  the 
increased  expenditure  was  in  the  main  rendered 
necessary  by  the  changed  conditions  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  needs  of  the  public  service. 

'Administration  of  justice— in  1878,  $564,920; 
in  1893,  $786,457.  Fisheries— in  1878,  $93,262  ; 
in  1893,  $482,381.  Arts,  agrfculture,  and  statis- 
tics—in 1878.  $92.3(J5;  in  1893,  $258,635.  In- 
dians—in 1878,  $421,503;  in  1893,  $956,552. 
Quarantine— in  1878,  $26,340:  in  1893,  $101.- 
954.  Legislation- in  1878,  $618,035:  in  1893, 
$867,231.  Militia  and  defense— in  1878,  $618,- 
136:  in  1893,  $1,419,745.  Public  works  — in 
1878.  $997,469;  in  1898.  $1,927,832.  Superan- 
nuation—in 1878,  $100,588;  in  1893,  263,710. 
Excise— in  1878,  $215,024;  in  1893,  $387,673. 
Northwest    Territories    government — in     1878, 
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f  18.199 ;  in  1893,  $276,446.  Mail  subsidies  and 
steamship  subventions — in  1878,  $257,584;  in 
1893,  $413,938,  Civil  government— in  1878, 
$823,360 ;  in  1893,  $1,367,570.  Axliilteration  of 
food— in  1878,  $5,964 ;  in  1893,  $24,249.  Mis- 
cellaneous expenditure — in  1878,  $62,968;  in 
1803,  $284,478.  Mounted  police— in  1878,  $334,- 
748 ;  in  1893,  $615,479.  Total— in  1878,  $5,256,- 
424 ;  in  1893,  $10,384,272. 

Commerce. — The  following  tabular  statements 
convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  condition  and  vol- 
ume of  the  export  trade  of  Canada  with  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  past 
year : 


halibut,  $215,367;  alewives,  $212,714:  pike, 
$209,688 ;  pickerel,  $157,410 ;  ovsters,  $156.440 ; 
eels,  $118,793;  sturgeon,  $105,795;  bass,  $4l»,- 
201  ;  shad,  $77,076 ;  tomcod  or  frostfish,  $77,- 
070 :  clams,  $68,058 ;  squid,  $43,744. 

The  Government  expenditure  for  the  fisheries 
for  last  year  are  as  follow:  Fisheries,  $72,314.- 
68:  fish  breeding.  $47,322.49;  fisheries  protec- 
tion service,  $106,805.39 ;  fishing  bounty.  $159,- 
752.14;  miscellaneous  expenditure,  $100,602.14; 
total,  $486,796.84. 

The  Liqnor  Trafflc— The  extent  of  this 
traffic  in  1893  is  shown  by  the  following  table  : 


EXPORTS. 


Wheat— United  States busheia 

Great  Britain 

Peas— United  States '' 

Great  Britain '* 

Oata— United  States *' 

Great  Britain " 

Cheese— United  Statea poands 

Great  Britiin 

Batter— United  States ^ 

Great  Britain ** 

Bacon-  United  States ** 

Great  Britain ** 

Cattle— United  States number 

Great  Britain "      | 

Horses—  United  Mates " 

Great  Britain *•      | 

Sheep- United  States '* 

Great  Britain '•      , 

Barley— United  States bnshels 

Great  BriUin *'      i 

Hay— United  Statea ions' 

Great  Britain '•    i 

Potatoes— United  States bushe!s' 

Great  Britain "      i 

V'egetablea- United  StaU's..      "      \ 
Great  Britain . . 

Egga— United  states dozens 

Great  Britain *• 

Poultry —United  Sutes 

Great  Britain 

Flour— United  States 

Great  BriUin   

Apples— United  SUtea 

Great  Britain 

OatmeaJ  -  United  Statew 

Great  Britain 


Quantity. 

454,6S.3 

Ml  7^67 

4fi7.6d6 

2,4211.66!) 

68.8(»0 

0,261 ,2&S 

168,664 

188,659,110 

41,328 

6,076,757 

2.182 

17,274,«76 

402 

99.904 

10,606 

1,940 

887,il» 

14,S21 

1,4)1J898 

550.695 

94,2S2 

60,*^1)2 

StMi.22ft 

6,876 


IMPORTED. 


2,664,042 
4,104.682 


VaJw. 

$246,568 

6,666.8b2 

422.922 

1,727,496 

28,685 

2,187,146 

28.57  J 

18,861^287 

7,A89 

1,118,614 

28S 

1,829.555 

11.082 

7,402,2t>8 

1,128,889 

274,810 

I,08a8l4 

183.222 

638.271 

27a5l6 

854,958 

515461 

259.176 

2.«'45 

10^887 

2.% 

:*.24.855 

&;8.i»44 

52,1 14 

5.8<t4 

7.(«0 

851,026 

447.249 

2,247.4-2 

1 15.962 

M.%294 


Spirito 

Wines 

Ales,  beer,  and  p«  rtcr . . , 


Total. 


Gallons. 

987.8S7 
457,761 
829,458 


Vain 


Dcty. 


1,724.801 


$1,0.VJ9«2 
87.\420 
175.14; 


•1.604.185 


$2,080.wi's 

2t0.oT2 

6nM8 


tiJK&,^^ 


MANUFACTURED. 


OsUona. 


Spirits   2,781,896 

Malt  liquor ;  17,175,856 


Total 

Add  Imports 


19,907,252 
1,724,801 


Grand  total '  21,682,068 


Total  first  cost. 


Eatimatcd 
valaa. 


Rtvmon. 


$2,781,896  $4.1S9.»iMS 
8,887,678     1.001,655 


$11,819,674  $5,14^l,9€l 
1,1M,I85,    2,859.!?*^ 


$12.92a709   $7.500.7>9 

7,600,7>« 


$20,424,^98 


Subjoined  is  a  statement  of  the  principal  im- 
ports last  year:  Wool,  10,503,645  pounds;  cot- 
tons, 40,263,383  pounds ;  raw  sugar.  252,644,060 
pounds ;  hides,  etc.,  $2,045,175 ;  rubber,  |8G2,1 13 ; 
jute,  $380,577;  lumberandtimber(foreign),  $877,- 
364;  veneers,  $80,038;  hemp,  $1,150,134;  furs 
and  skins,  $785,433;  raw  silk,  $206,471;  cork- 
wood, $72,963 ;  broom  corn,  $140,987 :  pig  and 
scrap  iron,  107,000  tons. 

Fisheries. — The  total  value  of  the  Canadian 
fisheries  for  last  vear  was  estimated  at  $20,686.- 
660,  divided  as  follows  :  Nova  Scotia.  $6,407,279 ; 
New  Brunswick,  $3,746,121;  British  Columbia, 
$4,443,963:  Quebec,  $2,218,905  :  Ontario,  $1,694,- 
930;  Prince  Edward  Island,  $1,133,368;  and 
Manitoba  and  Northwest  Territories,  $1,042,093. 
The  total  value  shows  an  increase  of  $1,500,000 
over  the  year  preceding,  due  entirely  to  the  enor- 
mous catch  of  salmon  in  British  Columbia. 

The  value  of  the  diflFerent  kinds  of  fish  mar- 
keted was  as  follows :  Cod.  $4.028,448 ;  salmon. 
$3.8fK),644;  lobsters,  $2.484.5()8 ;  herring,  $1,- 
852,891;  whitefish,  $1,298,744;  mackerel,  $1,- 
096,066 ;  seals,  $874,842 ;  trout.  $658,614 :  had- 
dock, $446,320;  smelts,  $414,174;  hake,  $367,- 
823;     pollock,    $241,581;    sardines,    $218,018; 


Increasing  the  first  cost  by  100  per  cent. — a 
very  moderate  estimate — the  cost  of  intoxicants 
to  consumers  in  the  Dominion  last  vear  would 
exceed  $40,000,000.  There  are  in  the  country  162 
breweries,  8  distilleries,  and  5  maltsters'  es^tab- 
lishments.  which  use  machinery  to  the  value  of 
$1,469,000,  employ  2,243  men,  and  pay  in  wages 
$1,070,331.  The  total  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  breweries  is  $8,309,644^  and  in  distilleries  $7,- 
054,000. 

Forest  Products  exported.  —  The  total 
value  of  the  products  of  Canadian  forests  ex- 
ported la.st  year  was  $28,212,552.  The  chief 
consumers  oif  these  products  are  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  export  to  the  United 
States  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pine  saw 
logs  imported  from  Canada,  which  increased 
from  4,335,000  feet  in  1882-'85  to  269,868,000 
feet  in  1890-'93.  The  imports  of  timber  from 
the  United  States  during  the  same  period  were : 
Logs,  $266,990 ;  timber  from  Maine  to  be  sawed 
in  the  mills  of  St.  John,  $900,000. 

Immigration. — During  last  year  the  number 
of  immigrants  arriving  at  the  port  of  Quebec 
was  46,888,  divided  as  follows :  From  England, 
33,628 ;  Ireland,  873 ;  Scotland,  1,672 ;  Germanv, 
5,340;  Belgium,  4,569;  France,  275;  St.  Pierre 
et  Miquelon,  7;  and  Iceland,  524.  The  numl>er 
of  immigrants  arriving  in  Canada  in  1894  is  esti- 
mated at  50,000.  This  enumeration  does  not  in- 
clude expatriated  French  Canadians,  of  whom 
40,000  were  estimated  to  have  returned  to  the 
province  of  Quebec  from  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1894. 

Considering  the  expenditure  of  money  made 
to  encourage  immigration  into  the  country  and 
the  vtist  agricultural  areas  awaiting  settlement 
in  the  Northwest  Territories  and  elsewhere,  the 
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hi>torT  of  emigration  into  Canada  is  disappoint-  letters.    The  number  of  postal  cards  sent  during 

Hiff.    According  to  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  886,-  the  same  period  was  22,790,000. 

WiO  immigrants  arrived  in  Canada  during  the  Criminal  Statistics. — There  are  5  peniten- 

(«fit  ten  years,  at  a  cost  to  the  Canadian  Gov-  tiaries  in  the  Dominion,  situated  at  Kmgston, 

emment  of  about  $3,000,000.     Of    the  whole  Ont.;    St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Montreal,  P.   Q.; 

number  arriving,  according  to  the  same  author-  Dorchester,  N.  B. ;  Stony  Mountain,  Man.,  and 

iiy.  hardly  150.000  remained  in  Canada,  the  rest  New  Westminster,  B.  C.    The  total  number  of 

p>in^  to  the  United  States.  persons  confined  in  these  penitentiaries  on  June 

Fast  Steamer   Senrioe.— To  facilitate  the  80,  1893,  was  1,194,  of  whom  1,160  were  males 

crmnection  between  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail-  and  84  were  females.    Of  the  entire  number,  8 

way  &nd  the  route  across  the  Atlantic,  and  to  were  charged  with  murder;  12,  manslaughter; 

insure  a  quicker  mail  service,  the  Canadian  Gov-  27,  rape  and  similar  offenses;  4,  bigamy;    86 

emment,  in  the  summer  of  1894,  contracted  for  burglary  and  robbery  with  violence ;   17,  for- 

a  fast  steamship  service  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  gery  and  offense  against  currency ;  and  13,  ar- 

the  Pacific  Ocean.    The  service  is  to  be  first  class  son.    Of  those  committed  during  1893. 233  were 

in  equipment  and  every  respect,  and  the  speed  bom  in  Canada,  35  in  England,  25  in  the  United 

to   be  20  knots  an  hour,  deep-sea  trial,  long  States,  15  in  Ireland,  and  7  in  Scotland. 

cfiurse.    For  the  first  ten  years  an  annual  sul?  DiTorce. — During    1893    15    divorces    were 

sidy  of  $750,000  will  be  granted  to  the  Atlantic  p^ranted  in  Canada,  divided  between  the  prov- 

fast-service  steamers,  and  for  the  succeeding  ten  mces  as  follow :  Ontario,  8 ;   Quebec,  4 ;   Nova 

years' $500,000  a  year.    The  subsidy  gran tSl  to  Scotia,  5;  New  Brunswick,  2;  British  Colum- 

the  steam  service  between  Canada  and  Australia  bia,  1. 

i-*  $125,000  a  year.  For  this  service  New  South  Indian  AlTairs.— The  Indian  population  of 
Wales  gives  $50,000  annually;  the  other  Au.s-  Canada  in  1893,  according  to  the  ngures  fur- 
tralian  colonies  have  not  yet  made  their  contri-  nished  by  the  Government,  was  99,717,  a  de- 
but ion&  crease  of  9,488  from  the  number  given  the  year 
Canals. — The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal,  connect-  before.  This  reduction  is  attributable  to  a  cor- 
m^  Ijake  Huron  with  Lake  Superior  on  the  Ca-  rection  of  the  estimated  Indian  population  of 
nadian  side,  begun  a  few  years  ago,  was  partially  British  Columbia  for  1892. 
<'pened  for  traffic  toward  the  close  of  1894.  It  Though  the  majority  of  the  Indians  are  op- 
i>  about  two  thirds  of  a  mile  long,  with  a  mean  posed  to  everything  that  would  obliterate  the 
width  of  152  feet,  and  a  depth,  when  completed,  lines  of  demarcation  between  themselves  and  the 
made  suitable  for  navigation  at  a  mean  water  white  population,  many  of  them  show  an  eager 
level  by  vessels  drawing  20  feet.  There  is  one  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children  in  the 
h<-k  900  feet  long  and  So  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  industrial  and  other  schools  provided  for  them 
of  water  on  the  sills  of  20  feet  3  inches  at  the  by  the  Government.  The  number  of  children 
lowest  recorded  water  level.  The  cost  of  the  attending  these  schools  in  1893  was  7,699. 
work  will  be  about  $3,000,000.  The  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  Indian  fund 
The  entire  amount  expended  by  Canada  on  in  Canada  on  Juno  80,  1893,  was  $3,530,774,  the 
canal  works  and  their  maintenance  has  been  expenditure  from  which  was  $263,964.  The  ex- 
$71,310,793.  Of  this  sum,  $20,692,244  was  ex-  penditure  from  parliamentary  appropriations 
rended  before  confederation.  $4,173,921  by  the  was  $933,739,  making  a  total  of  $1,197,698  ex- 
Imperial  Government,  and  $16,518,323  by  the  pended  on  Indians  during  the  year, 
provincial  governments.  The  total  amount  Telegraphs. — The  prmcipal  telegraph  lines 
spent  for  canal  construction  and  enlargement  are  in  private  hands,  and  the  Government  owns 
alone  is  $61,151,330.  The  revenue  derived  by  and  operates  only  those  lines  that  have  been 
the  Government  of  Canada  from  canals  since  built  in  furtherance  of  the  public  service,  be- 
confederation  is  $9,850,579,  being  an  average  of  tween  those  places  where  the  trafiic  could  not 
$380,000  a  year.  be  expected  to  be  sufficient  to  compensate  pri- 
In  October,  1894,  Hon.  George  E.  Foster,  Min-  vate  outlay.  Of  such  Government  telegraph 
ister  of  Finance,  negotiated  a  loan  in  London  of  lines  there  are  2,700  miles  in  operation,  207 
$2,500,000.  Part  of  the  money  will  be  used  for  miles  being  cable.  In  1893  the  telegraph  com- 
dee[)ening  the  Canadian  canals,  one  object  being  panics  of  Canada  had  28,775  miles  of  line,  69,111 
to  make  the  Great  Lakes  accessible  to  the  war  miles  of  wire,  2,692  ofilces,  and  the  number  of 
shii>s  of  the  British  navy;  but  most  of  the  money  messages  sent  during  the  year  was  4,550,253. 
raided  will  be  spent  in  completing  the  work  on  the  The  project  of  connecting  Canada  and  Australia 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal,  and  in  meeting  obliga-  by  means  of  a  cable  has  been  so  far  realized 
tions  already  incurred  in  the  work.  that  the  work  is  now  being  vigorously  prose- 

Pofilal  Affairs. — The  gross  revenue  of  the  cuted. 
Post-Offiee  Department  of  Canada  for  last  year  Political. — During  1894  there  was  no  excit- 
was  $3,696,062,  and  the  total  expenditure  $4.«343,-  ing  subject  of  discussion  in  Dominion  politics. 
758.  The  expenditure  has  exceeded  the  revenue  The  matter  of  Government  expenditures  w^as 
continuously  during  the  ptist  twenty-six  years,  still  a  fruitful  topic,  as  heretofore,  for  Liberal 
The  item  of  expenses,  however,  as  compared  with  censure;  but  the  tariff  changes,  largely  in  the 
revenue,  has  been  gradually  decreasing  during  direction  of  a  reduction,  made  at  the  last  ses- 
recent  years.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  sion  of  Parliament,  robbed  the  arguments  of  the 
loss  through  the  free  transmission  of  newspapers  antiprotectionist  of  much  of  their  force,  even 
amounts  to  $100,000.  The  number  of  post  offices  in  appealing  to  those  who,  if  they  were  not  free- 
in  the  country  is  8,656;  the  total  number  of  let-  tradei*s,  were  at  least  theorptically  so.  The  ar- 
tcrs  posted  last  year  was  106,290,(X)0,  of  which  gument  of  the  opponents  of  the  Government  is 
3,254,000  were  registered  and  4,723,000  were  free  that  the  reductions  when  made  were  not  sufli- 
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ciently  low, 

and  that  some 

stipiilated  for  in  the  French  treaty    were  of  ij;— J^^wS '^^  ^^^'e^^^^^^^ 

questionable  value  to  the  people  of    Canada.  Uwohtd,  That  until  the  mother  countr>'  can  «^ 

However  this  iniiy  be.  it  is  certain  that  the  tariff  jjgp  ^.^^  to  enter  into  a  custom*  arrangement  witJi 

changes  made  have  given  general  satisfaction  to  her  colonien,  it  is  de»irable  that,  when  empowered  s»> 

the  Conservatives,  and  even  to  Liberals  who  are  to  do,  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  or  such  of  tln^m 

not  strongly  partisan. 

The  most  important  political  event 
year  in  the  history  of  Canada  was  the  death  v,i.  ^. j^^  products  of  foreign  countries 
the  Premier.  Sir  John  S.  D.  Thompson,  at  Wind-  uf^i^.d.  That  for  the  purpoi»c«  of  this  re.*.»lutlon 
sor,  England,  on  Dec.  12,  soon  after  he  had  been  t^e  South  African  Customs  Union  be  considered  as 
sworn  in  as  a  member  of  the  Queen's  Privy  partof  the  territory  capable  of  being  brought  within 
Council.  Shortly  after  the  news  of  the  Premieres  the  scope  of  the  contemplated  trade  arrangcmeDt!». 
death  was  receiml  in  Canada  the  members  of  The  delegates  representing  Canada,  Tasmania, 
the  Dominion  Cabinet  met,  and  it  was  deter-  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  South  Australia,  and  Vic- 
mined  that  Hon.  Mackenzie  Bowell,  Minister  toria  voted  in  the  affirmative,  while  those  repn^ 
of  Customs,  should  assume  the  vacant  leader-  nenting  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  and 
ship  of  the  Government.  The  Governor-General  Queensland  voted  in  the  negative, 
then  requested  Mr.  Bowell  to  form  a  ministry,  CAPE  COLONY  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
which  he  did.  Sir  John  Thompson  succeeded  The  British  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
the  late  Sir  John  Abbott  as  Premier  in  Decern-  has  had  responsible  government  since  1872. 
ber.  1892.  Natal  became  one  of  the  self-governing  colonies 

Colonial  Trade  Conference.— At  a  meeting  in  1803.    British  Bechuanaland  is  a  crown  colon  v 

held  in  London  in  November,  1884,  the  Imperial  adjoining  Cape  Colony  on  the  north,  and  north 

Federation   League  was  formed,  the  object  of  of   it  is  the  Bechuanaland  protectorate.    The 

which  was  to  bring  about  a  closer  union  between  German  protectorate  of  Southwest  Africa  em- 

the  mother  country  and  the  colonies.    The  proj-  braces  Namaqualand  and  Damaraland.  extend- 

ect  has  enlisted  the  sympathies  and  engaged  jng  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  western  boundaries 

the  attention  of  public  men  and  statesmen  in  of  the   British   possessions.    Inclosed   between 

various  portions  of  the  empire,  but  so  far  noth-  Cape  Colonv  and  its  native  dependencies.  Natal, 

iiig  tangible  has  resulted.  the  British  protectorate  of  Zululand,  the  Portu- 

The  Canadian  Minister  of  Customs  toward  guese  oossessions,  and  now  shut  in  on  the  north 
the  close  of  1893  visited  the  Australian  colonies  bv  the  territorv  of  the  British  South  Africa 
and  conferred  with  their  various  governments  Companv,  is  a  territory  a  quarter  greater  than 
in  furtherance  of  closer  trade  relations  between  the  United  Kingdom,  where  the  Dutch  settler^ 
the  Australian  and  the  other  colonies  and  Can-  have  endeavored  to  maintain  political  independ- 
ada.  The  result  of  this  was  a  colonial  confer-  ence  in  the  South  African  Republic  and  the 
ence,  which  was  formally  opened  at  Ottawa  on  Orange  Free  State.  British  South  Africa  is  the 
June  28,  1894.  The  following  imperial  and  co-  territory  over  which  the  British  South  Africa 
lonial  delegates  were  accredited  to  the  confer-  Company  in  1889  obtained  bv  royal  charter  sov- 
ence:  Great  Britain,  the  Earl  of  Jersey;  New  ereign  and  property  rights,  which*  have  been  cur- 
South  Wales,  Hon.  F.  B.  Suttor;  Cape  Colony,  tailed  in  1894  in  resf.ect  to  the  portion  actually 
Sir  Henry  I)e  Villiers,  Sir  Charies  Mills,  and  Jan  conquered  and  colonized.  British  South  Africa 
Hendrick  Hofmeyer;  South  Australia,  Hon.  extends  from  the  borders  of  Bechuanaland  and 
Thomas  Playford ;  New  Zealand,  Albert  Lee  the  South  African  Republic  up  to  the  Zambesi, 
Smith  ;  Victoria,  Sir  Henry  Wrixon,  Hon.  Nich-  which  is  the  geographical  limit  of  South  Africa, 
olas  Fitzgerald,  and  Hon.  Simon  Praser ;  Queens-  This  same  territory  is  sometimes  included  under 
land,  Hon.  A.  J.  Thynne,  Hon.  William  Forrest;  the  term  British  Z'ambesia  with  British  Central 
Canada,  Hon.  Mackenzie  Bowell,  Sir  Adolph  Africa,  a  sphere  of  influence  recognized  in 
Caron,  Hon.  George  E.  Foster,  and  Sandford  treaties  that  extends  to  the  confines  of  the  Con- 
Fleming,  C.  M.  G.  go  Free  State  and  German  East  Africa. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Governor-  Commerce  and  Production.— The    export 

General  of  Canada,  Sir  John  S.  I).  Thompson,  trade  of  South  Africa  depends  mainlvon  mininsr, 

the  Eari  of  Jersey,  and  several  of  the  represent-  although  the  Boers  of  Cape  Colony  and  of  the 

atives  from  Australia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  republics  export  pastoral  products.  Cape  Colony 

Hope.  produces  ostrich  feathers  and  a  surplus  of  wiuo. 

The  conference  held    several  meetings,  the  and  Natal  sugar.    The  exports  for  the  whole  of 

principal  result  of  the  deliberations  being  the  South  Africa  were  appraised  for  the  year  ending 

adoption,  on  July  11,  of  the  following  resolu-  June  30,  1893.  at  £13,500.000,  of  which   £12.- 

tions :  250,000  passed  through  the  jwrts  of  Cape  Colony 

Wh^iw,  The  stnbilitv  and  proirress  of  the  British  and  £1,250,000  through  Durban.  Natal.  The  ex- 
Empire  can  best  be  a-ssured  by  drawing  continually  port  of  gold  was  £4,500,000 :  of  diamonds,  £4.- 
closer  the  bonds  that  unite  the  colonics  with  the  000.000;  of  copper  ore,  which  is  obtained  in 
mother  country,  and  by  the  coutinuous  ^rrowth  of  a  Namaqualand.  £250,000:  of  coal,  which  is  mined 
practical  sympathy  and  co-oiuration  in  all  that  per-  in  Natal,  £50,000.  The  wool  export  amountwl 
tains  to  common  welfaR':  And  ^o  £2,050.000;   that  of  Angora  hair.  £600,000; 

}\her€as^  rhm  co-opcratioii  and  unitv  can  in  no  i,:.i^^    „„.i     ^u:«^      or.Kt\cn^,    ^of,.w>u     #««fk^-^ 

«,„«  K«  «.«,«  «44v.^f,...ir,.  T^w»««».wj  *u„«  v..  ♦Vw^  ,.,.u;  nuies    anu    skms.    torMi.uUO:    ostrich    leathers, 

way  be  more  ellectuaUv  proinotea  than  bv  the  culti-  r.-rvix/x/wx        •        i%^c  t\i\t\    *.       i      i    ^          x'  *  / 

vation  and  extension  of  the  mutual  and  protit^ible  in-  £'>00,000:  wine  £18,000;  tun  l)ark  from  Natal, 

terchange  of  their  products:  Theretore,  £7.000;  dried  flowers  from  the  (ape,  £2 1.000: 

y?€«o/r<>(/,  That  tiiis  conference  records  its  belief  in  fish    exported    to    Mauritius,    £13,000;    sugar, 
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£100,000.    The  imports   of  wheat  exceed  the  tween  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Orange 

exports.     The  bulk  of  the  foreign  commerce  is  Free  State.    From  the  Portuguese  port  of  Beira 

with  Great  Britain.    On  the  high  plains  of  the  a  railroad  is  being  built  by  the  promoters  of  the 

interior  agriculture  is  only  possible  by  means  of  British  South  Africa  Company  into  Mashona- 

irrigation  from  running  streams  or  artesian  wells,  land. 

On  the  terraces  of  the  southern  coast  the  rain-  The  telegraphs  of  Cane  Colony  have  a  total 
fall  is  ample,  and  there  wheat,  maize,  oats,  and  length  of  5,4^3  miles.  Natal  has  G52  miles  of 
all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits  are  grown  to  lines.  In  the  Orange  Free  State  there  are  1,500, 
supply  the  towns,  mines,  and  shipping.  The  and  in  the  South  African  Republic  J,681  miles. 
breeds  of  merino  sheep  and  Angora  goats  are  The  Cape  system  has  been  extended  by  the  Brit- 
kept  up  to  a  high  standard  by  the  importation  ish  South  Africa  Company  to  Mafeking,  and  in 
of  the  best  foreign  blood.  The  sudden  growth  1894  a  distance  of  800  miles  to  Salisbury,  and 
of  the  gold-mining  industry  has  created  a  new  from  that  point  400  miles  across  the  Zambesi  to 
market  for  fann  produce  with  which  the  agri-  Blantvre  and  Zomb:i,  in  Nyassaland.  The  Af- 
I'ulturists  have  not  been  able  to  keep  up.  In  rican  transcontinental  Telegraph  Company  was 
the  gold  re^ons  agriculture  is  mainly  carried  on  formed  in  London  in  the  latter  part  of  1898 
by  natives  m  a  primitive  fashion.  The  exports  with  a  capital  of  £2,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of 
of  ivory  and  of  the  skins  of  wild  animals,  once  continuing  the  telegraph  from  Salisbury.  Ma- 
considerahle,  have  ceased,  as  the  large  game  has  shonaland,  to  Zomba,  and  thence  through  the 
been  exterminated.  The  imports  of  mining  ma-  lake  regions  and  the  Egyptian  Soudan  to  con- 
chinery  and  railroad  material  for  the  develop-  nect  with  the  European  system  at  Cairo,  Egynt. 
ment  of  the  gold  regions  and  of  stores  for  the  Cape  Colony. — The  Governor,  who  is  at  tne 
miners  have  been  large.  The  total  value  of  the  same  time  Hign  Commissioner  for  South  Africa, 
merchandise  imports  of  Cape  Colony  for  1892  is  Sir  Henry  Brougham  Loch,  appointed  in  1889. 
was  £8,691,017:  exports  of  colonial  products.  The  legislative  power  resides  m  a  Legislative 
£11,774,556.  The  imports  of  Natal  by  sea  were  Council  of  22  members,  elected  for  seven  years 
£^^.165,249,  and  the  exports  £1,480,606.  The  and  presided  over  by  the  Chief  Justice,  and  a 
wine  output  of  the  Cape,  owing  to  the  ravages  House  of  Assembly  of  76  members,  elected  for 
of  the  phylloxera  and  other  causes,  has  declined  five  years.  In  1892  the  property  qualification  of 
in  four  years  from  6,000,000  to  4,000,000  gallons,  electors,  which  was  formerly  occupation  of  house 
The  Cape  wines  do  not  suit  European  taste,  and  property  worth  £25  or  receipt  of  £60  in  annual 
all  attempts  to  build  up  an  export  trade  have  wages,  was  raised  to  the  occupation  of  house 
failed.  The  protluct  of  brandy  is  nearly  1.500,-  property  worth  £75,  and  the  ability  to  write 
Olio  gallons,  one  third  going  to  the  diamond  fields,  one  s  name  and  address  was  made  an  additional 
Bechaanaland,  and  the  republics.  reouirement. 

Railroads  and  Telegraphs. — The  Govern-  The  Cape  ministry  in  the  beginning  of  1894 

ment  railroads  of  Cape  Colony  in  the  beginning  was  composed  as  follows:  Prime  Minister.  Cecil 

of  1893  had  a  total  length  of  2,252  miles,  con-  Rhodes ;  Colonial  Secretary,  P.  H.  Faure ;  Treas- 

stnicted  at  a  cost  of  £19.321,755.    The  western  urer.  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg:  Attorney-General, 

trunk  line  runs  from  Cape  Town  to  Kimberley,  H.   H.  Juta;    Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 

whence  it  has  been  extended  by  the  South  Africa  John   Laing;    Secretary  of  Agriculture,   John 

Company,  with  the  aid  of  imperial  subsidies.  Frost.    In  August  Mr.  Schreiner  succeeded  Mr. 

through  Bechuanaland  to  Vryburg,  and   ulti-  Juta. 

mately  is  to  be  carried  into  Matabeleland  and  Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  Cape 

Mashonaland  by  way  of  Mafeking.     The  eastern  Colony  proper  is  191.416  square  miles;  the  popu- 

>Tstem,  starting  from  East  London,  and  the  mid-  lation  in  1891  consisted  of  836,938  Europeans 

land,  starting  from  Port  Elizabeth,  unite,  and  and  619,547  natives  and  colored,  more  than  half 

have  been  extended  by  the  Boer  Government  334  being  of  Bantu  stock,  and   the  others  mixed 

miles  through  the  Orange  Free  State  to  the  Vaal  breeds.    Griqualand  West,  which  is  now  incor- 

river,  and  thence  northward  78  miles  to  Pretoria  porated  in  the  Colony,  had  29.670  European  and 

by  the  Transvaal  Government.    From  Natal  a  53,705  native  and  colored  inhabitants,  in  a  terri- 

line.  starting  from  Durban,  enters  the  Orange  tory  of  15,197  square  miles.    The  native  terri- 

Frce  State  at  Charlestown,  which  is  to  be  ex-  tories  of  East  Griqualand,  Tembuland,  Transkei, 

tended  to  Pretoria,  Johannesburg,  and  Kri5gers-  and  Walfish  Bay  have  a  combined  area  of  14.698 

dorp,  in  the  Transvaal.    The  Natal  Government  square  miles,  and  had  in  1891  a  population  of 

lines  have  a  total  length  of  399  miles,  built  at  10.879  whites  and  476,985  natives.    The  net  im- 

the  expenditure  of  £5,820.419.    A  railroad  has  migration  of  adults  in  1892  was  4,788. 

UK»n  built  by  a  company  from  the  Portuguese  Finances. — The  revenue  for  the  year  ending 

iK»rt  of  Ijoufen^o  Marques,  on  Delagoa  Bay,  to  June  80,  1892,  was  £5,570,867,  including  £1.075,- 

'retoria,  333  miles.    The  railroad  convention  523  from  loans.    The  receipts  from  the  services 

fur  the  extension  of  the  Natal  line  into  the  were  £2,342,709:  from  taxation,  £1,748,924;  from 

Transvaal,  signed  Feb.  12, 1894,  establishes  prac-  the  colonial  estate,  £346,915 ;  fines,  stores  issued, 

tically  a  railroad  and  customs  union  between  etc.,  £56,796.    The  total  expenditure  was  £6,- 

Natal  and  the  South  African  Republic.    The  371.220,  of  which  the  service  of  the  debt  took 

Natal  Government  binds  itself  not  to  charge  £1,221,464;  railways.  £1.219,655;  defense,  £150.- 

higher  duties  than  those  now  in  force  nor  lower  681 ;  police  and  jails,  £239,354;  civil  establish- 

ones  than  the  Portuguese  duties  at  Delagoa  Bay,  ment,  £131.975;  expenditure  under  act  of  Par- 

and  so  to  fix  the  freight  tariff  by  arrangement  liament.  £2,387,471. 

with  the  Transvaal  Government  that  they  shall  The    debt    of   the    colony  on  Jan.   1,   1893, 

not  compete  with  the  rates  from  Delagoa  Bay.  amounted  to  £20,006,197.    Of  this,  over  £17.- 

A  similar  customs  and  railway  union  exists  be-  000,000  were  spent  on  railroads,  and  £1,717,162 
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were  raised  for  harbor  works  and  other  improve-  towns,  many  being  well  to  do.    Indians  have  re- 

ments  built  by  corporations  with  a  Government  centlv  imraie^rated  from  Hindostan,  especially  to 

guarantee.     I'he  cost  of  the  breakwater,  dry  the  aiamond  fields,  and  these  the  Cape  Paflia- 

dock,  and  other  harbor  works  in  Table  Bay  was  ment  is  inclined  to  exclude,  as  well  as  Polish 

£1,500,000.  Jews  and  other  poor  immigrants  from  Conti- 

Legislation. — The  most  important  legislative  nental  Europe,  but  the  Imperial  Govemniciit 

measures  of  the  session  were  the  scab  bill  and  the  objects  to  any  act  for  the  restriction  of  immi^ra- 

Glen  Grey  land  and  labor  bill.    The  latter  was  tion  that  is  not  couched  in  general  terras, 

designed  by  Mr.  Rhodes — who  as  Prime  Minister  Pondoland. — The  native  district  of  Pond*v 

has  the  direction  of  native  affairs — ^to  compel  land,  about  4,000  square  miles  in  extent,  with  a 

Kaflirs  to  labor.    Under  the  system  of  undivided  population  of  about  170,000,  has  heretofore  been 

reservations  a  Kaffir  is  accustomed  to  exert  him-  administered  by  a  resident  commissioner,  ap- 

self  in  early  manhood  to  obtain  a  few  head  of  pointed  by  the  Cape  Government.    An  act  was 

cattle,  which  he  will  exchange  for  wives  enough  to  passed  in  1894  annexing  the  territory  to  Caf>e 

perform  the  agricultural  labor  that  supports  him  Colony.    This  action  was  hastened  by  a  blootly 

m  idleness  and  provides  him  with  tobacco  and  feud  between  the  followers  of  the  Pondo  chiefs 

sometimes  with  drink.    The  new  act  applies  to  Sigcau  and  Umlangaso,  compelling  the  Natal 

the  Fingoes  of  the  Glen  Grey  district  of  Kaf-  Government  to  place  a  patrol  along  St.  John's 

fraria,  but  may  be  extended  at  the  discretion  of  the  river,  and  to  give  an  asylum   to  hundreds  of 

Government  to  other  native  districts.  The  land  is  fugitive  Pondos.    Natal  desired  to  annex  the 

divided  into  allotments  of  4  morgen,  or  about  6  country,  or  a  part  of  it,  but  the  Imperial  Gov- 

acres,  to  which  individual  titles  are  given,  with  ernment  held  that  the  Cape  Government,  which 

right  of  succ>ession  in  the  male  line  according  to  had  incurred  expenses  on  account  of  Pondoland 

a  fixed  rule  of  primogeniture.    Alienation  of  the  and  acquired  already  the   northern   part  and 

allotments  is  controlled  by  the  Government,  in  the  port  at  the  mouth  of  St.  John's  river,  had 

order  to  prevent  speculative  purchases  by  Euro-  the  tetter  claim,  although  the  trade  is  mostly 

peans.    The  allotments  do  not  give  the  holders  done  by  Natal  merchants.    Nquiliso,  the  chief 

the  right  of  franchise,  as  the  land  of  the  district  of  West  Pondoland,  demanded  as  a  condition 

still  legally  remains  under  communal  tenure,  of  annexation  that  persons  committing  adultery 

They  are  held  under  a  perpetual  quit-rent  of  15a.  should  be  killed,  the  sale  of  liquors  forbidden, and 

Every  able-bodied  male  is  subject  to  a  labor  tax  no  lawyers  permitted  to  come  into  the  country, 

of  10s.  a  year  unless  he  works  outside  the  district  He 'and  Sigcau  finally  ceded  their  territories, 

for  at  least  three  months,  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  and  Umlangaso  submitted  and  was  exiled, 

going  to  support  schools  in  which  industry  and  Natal. — The    Constitution   act  which   went 

agriculture  are  taught.    The  allotments  being  into  effect  on  July  20,  1893,  vests  the  legislative 

entailed  in  a  single  line,  the  effect  of  the  bill  will  power  in  a  Legislative  Council  and  a  Legislative 

bo  to  force  all  Kaffirs  who  are  shut  out  from  the  Assembly.    The  Council  consists  of  11  members 

inheritance  to  work  for  their  living,  and  perhaps  nominated  for  ten  years  by  the  Governor  by 

to  discourage  polygamy  and  check  the  rapid  in-  advice  of  the  ministers.    The  Legislative  As- 

crease  of  the  Ivafflr  population.   The  bill  also  re-  sembly  consists  of  87  members  chosen  for  four 

stricts  the  sale  of  liquors  to  the  natives  by  a  pro-  years  by  the  electors,  who  are  qualified  by  the 

vision  to  which  the  holders  of  liquor  licenses  possession  of  i-eal  estate  valued  at  £50,  or  occu- 

objected,  especially  after  the  Parliament  struck  pancy  of  property  renting  for  £10,  or  receipt  of 

out  the  clause   granting  them    compensation.  £96  income.    The  Governor  is  Sir  Walter  F. 

Rebellion  or  theft  is  punishable  by  forfeiture;  Hely-Hutchinson.    The  Premier  in  1894  was  Sir 

also  the  sale  of  liquor.    Failure  to  pay  the  labor  John  Robinson. 

tax  subjects  the  native  to  imprisonment.  The  Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  the 
district  council,  selected  by  tne  Governor,  can  colony  is  20.460  square  miles.  The  population 
levy  a  labor  tax  of  5.?.,  and  forbid  the  sale  of  in  1891  was  548,913,  consisting  of  46,78i8  Euro- 
liquors  in  any  locality.  Mr.  Rhodes  favored  in-  peans,  41,142  Indians,  and  455,988  Kafiirs. 
dustrial  schools  because  the  present  schools  pro-  Durban,  the  capital,  had  25,512  inhabitants, 
vide  an  unsuitable  training  for  natives,  turning  Finances. — The  revenue  for  1892  was  £1,892,- 
out  as^tators.  He  defended  himself  against  Sir  455,  and  the  expenditure  £1,280,964.  The  revo- 
W.  Harcourt's  imputation  that  he  was  in  favor  nue  was  mainly  derived  from  the  following 
of  slavery,  but  saia  that  the  labor  question  must  sources :  Railways,  £665,885 ;  customs,  £801,180 ; 
be  dealt  with,  as  raw  natives  were  getting  higher  native  hut  tax,' £80,877;  post  office.  £48,465: 
wa^es  than  English  laborers.  land  sales.  £46.498 :  excise,  £20,806 ;  stamps  and 

In  the  elections,  which  took  place  in  February,  licenses,  £24,011 ;  telegraphs,  £14,945.  The  chief 
the  Opposition  won  only  16  or  17  seats,  while  the  items  of  expenditure  were  the  following  :  Rail- 
Ministerialists  elected  59  or  60  candidates,  in-  ways,  £489,253 ;  public  works,  £83,977 ;  defense, 
eluding  the  Afrikander  Bond,  which  was  as  £69,688;  education,  £87,217.  The  expenditure 
strong  in  the  new  Chamber  as  in  the  last,  nuin-  out  of  loans  was  £744,387.  The  public  debt  in 
bering  about  30.  the  beginning  of  1898  was  £7,170,854. 

In  Cape  Colony  mo^t  of  the  people  classed  as  Legislation. — One  of  the  fii-st  acts  of  the 
Asiatics  are  descendants  of  people  who  came  in  Parliament  was  to  pass  a  franchise  bill  that  ex- 
former  centuries  from  the  Spice  Islands  and  eludes  all  Asiatics  from  the  franchise  by  dis- 
have  preserved  the  Mohammedan  religion.  They  qualifying  for  the  future  persons  of  Asiatic  ex- 
are  commonly  called  Malays,  though  through  in-  traction  from  having  their  namec.  inserted  on 
termarriage  some  can  not  be  distinguished  in  any  electoral  roll  or  from  exercising  the  Parlia- 
anpearance  from  Europeans  or  from  negroes,  mentary  franchise*.  Those  who  are  already  legal 
Those  people  are  good  mechanics  and  live  in  the  voters  are  excepted.    There  are  now  400  such  on 
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an  electoral  roll  of  10,000.  The  eoolie  popiila-  Anglo-Sazonresidentsof  Pretoria  and  J ohannes- 
ti«>n  is  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  whites,  who  burg  raised  an  outcry.  When  Sir  Henry  Loch 
>nll  desire  to  import  indentured  laborers,  but  went  to  Pretoria  to  ask  for  a  convention,  they 
object  to  their  remaining  after  they  become  cheered  him  and  hooted  President  KrQger,  while 
their  own  masters,  and  still  more  to  the  immi-  the  Dutch  at  first  resented  his  coming  as  sa- 
gration  of  Indian  storekeepers,  to  which  class  voring  of  menace.  The  Transvaal  authorities 
m(««t  of  the  present  voters  belong.  released  from  military  duty  the  Englishmen 
South  African  Republic. — The  Grondwet,  who  had  been  commandeered,  and  most  of 
•  r  fundamental  law,  as  amended  in  1891,  vests  them  left  the  troops  on  the  high  veldt  and  made 
the  le^slative  powers  in  2  Volksraads,  each  their  way  back  to  Pretoria.  On  June  28  the 
composed  of  24  members  elected  for  four  years.  Government  promised  the  High  Commissioner 
Members  of  the  first  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  not  to  commandeer  any  more  Englii^hnicn,  and 
and  bom  in  the  republic  or  burghers  before  agreed  to  enter  into  a  convention  giving  most- 
|J<76;  those  of  the  other  must  have  become  favored-nation  rights  as  to  militarv  service.  The 
naturalized  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  English  settlers  still  objected  to  the  requisition- 
Ikying  £5.  and  must  be  residents  for  four  years,  ing  of  supplies,  although  burghers  and  citizens 
owners  of  real  propertv,  and  members  of  a  of  other  nations  were  liable  equally  with  £ng- 
Prote^tant  church.  Only  persons  who  are  lishmen  to  contribute,  according  to  their  means, 
burghers  by  birth  or  were  naturalized  previous  £1  to  £15  in  value.  The  condition  on  which 
to  the  new'law  are  entitled  to  vote  for  members  the  Volksraad  acquiesced  in  the  exemption  of 
of  the  Firs^t  Volksraad ;  while  aliens  who  have  foreigners  from  commandeering  was  that  they 
(>een  domiciled  in  the  country  for  two  vears  are  should  pay  a  war  tax. 

allowed  representation  in  the  other,    l^he  coun-  Magato  took  up  a  strong  position  five  days' 
try,  which  was  then  called  the  Transvaal,  was  march  north  of  Pretoria,  and  announced  that  he 
annexed  by  Great  Britain  in  1877;  but  in  1880  was  willing  to  pay  all  the  taxes  demanded  and 
the  Boers  took  up  arms,  and  after  the  victory  would  assist  the  President  in  suppressing  rebel- 
of  Majaba  Hill  a  treaty  was  made  in  March,  lion,  but  would  not  go  into  the  territory  assigned 
1H81,  restoring  theiif  independence  in  domestic  to  him.    He  had  several  thousand  fighting  men. 
affairs,  though  confirming  British  suzerainty  in  The  Kaffirs  attacked  many  isolated  farmsteads, 
regard  to  relations  with  foreign  nations  and  burning  the  buildings  and  massacring  all  who 
s<»ine  native  tribes.  did  not  flee.    The  Boer  forces  invested  Mala- 
The  President  is  elected  for  five  years,  the  bock's  stronghold  and  captured  it  in  June  after 
General-in-Chief  for  ten  years,  and  other  execu-  a  bombardment.    The  chief,  refusing  an  offer  of 
tive  offlcers  for  three  years,  by  the  higher  class  truce,  took  refuge  with  his  followers  in  a  cave, 
of  electors.    The  President  is  S.  J.  Paul  Krttger,  where  he  was  besieged,  and  on  July  31,  after 
who  was  elected  for  his  third  term  in  May,  1898.  two  fruitless  efforts  to  break  through  the  cordon 
The  area  of  the  republic  is  113.642  square  of  troops,  he  surrendered.    The  outrages  still 
miles.    The  white    population,  enumerated   in  continued  in  the  Zoutpansberg  district.    A  com- 
1890,  was  119,128,  of  whom  66,498  were  males  mando  that  went  to  the  relief  of  the  Government 
and  52,630  females.    The  native  population  is  garrison  at  Agatha  was  repelled  and  the  main 
estimated  at  700,000.    There   are    Dutch  and  column  was  attacked  by  the  Kaffirs.    The  troops 
English  schools  in  every  town.    The  Volksraad  were  re-enforced  by  fresh  commandos,  and  final- 
has  resolved  to  establish  a  state  university.  ly  the  insurgents  were  driven  back  after  a  stub- 
The  republic  depends  on  the  gold  mines  for  born  resistance.    In  September  the  rebel  chiefs 
fi\*e  sixths  of  its  public  revenue,  which  has  in-  sued  for  peace.    The  natives,  after  surrendering, 
creased  so  fast  that  there  was  an  accumulated  were  distributed  by  lot  among  the  Boers  as  ap- 
siirplus  in  the  treasury  of  £909,000  on  June  30,  prentices,  to  work  for  a  term  of  years  at  the  oon- 
1894.    The  public  debt  amounts  to  £7.098.800,  tract  wage  of  £3  per  annum, 
including  railroad  debts  guaranteed  by  the  Gov-  Legislation. — The  Transvaal  gold  fields  are 
emment,  but  not  a  new  railroad  loan  of  £1,000.-  producing  at  the  rate  of  £8,000.000  a  year.    There 
000  contracted  in  1894.    The  ordinary  revenue  are  about  50,000  Englishmen  in  the  Witwaters- 
for  1892  was  £1,2.56,829.  and  the  expenditure  rand  and  Barberton  districts,  and  20,000  in  6th- 
£1,188,765.    For  1898   the    estimated  revenue  er  parts  of  the  Transvaal.    The  investment*  of 
was  £1.350,449,  and  expenditure  £1,221,193.  British  capital  amount  to  £100,000,000.    The 
Kaffir  Rerolt. — When  the  Government  at-  labor  of  mniing  is  not  done  by  Europeans,  but 
tempted  to  remove  some  of  the  natives  of  the  by  Kaffirs,  who  for  a  wage  of  2«.  6d»  work  equally 
Zoutpansberg  toa  new  reservation  near  Pretoria,  well.    When  Sir  Henrj'  Loch  went  to  Pretoria 
thinking  to  lessen  the  danger  of  outbreaks  by  to  arrange  the  commandeering   difficulty  the 
scattering  their  settlements,  Magato,  the  henil  British  inhabitants  of  Johannesburg  held  mass 
chief,  and  Malabock.  bis  vassal,  rebelled.    The  meetings  and  adopted  resolutions  violently  de- 
artillery  corps,  which  is  the  only  permanent  nouncing  the  Transvaal  Government.    The  agi- 
foree,  was  sent  to  the  disiurlwd' district,  and  tntors  are  actuated  by  a  desire  to  reannex  the 
2.(K)0  burghers  were  called  to  arms  in  May,  1894.  Transvaal  to  the  British  dominions,  and  wish  to 
Among  156  men  sent  from   Pretoria  13  were  dominate  legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  m in- 
British  subjects,  who  raised  a  protest,  though  ing  settlements;  hence  the  Boers  regard  such 
4»*1  persons  of  other  nationalities  went  willingly,  demonstrations  as  a  menace   to  the  indcpon- 
Belgiiim,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Netherlands,  dence  of  the  republic.    The  Volksraad,  on  July 
Portugal,  and  Switzerland  had  treaties  exempt-  17,  by  17  votes  to  G.  passed  an  act  forbidding 
ing  their   citizens   from   compulsory  military  meetings  or  public  addresses  in  the  open  air; 
HTvioe,  bnt  Great  Britain  had  not  obtained  nor  also  indoor  meetings  having  for  their  object 
sought    like    immunity  for  its  subjects.    The  disobedience  or  contravention  of  laws  and  regu- 
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lation?,  hindrance  to  persons  in  the  execution  of        British  8oath  Africa. — The  British  South 

their  duty,  or  advocacy  of  force  or  violence.   The  Africa  Company  obtained  a  royal  charter  on 

police  can  enter  meetings  where  more  than  5  Oct.  29.  1880,  granting  the  right  to  administer 

persons   are  assembled,  and  disperse   them  if  the  countries  declared  to  be  within  the  British 

they  think   the  object  to  be  contrary  to  the  sphere  of  influence  in  1888,  including  Mashona- 

public  peace.    Persons  taking  part  in  seditious  land,  Matabeleland,  the  region  north  and  we«:t  of 

meetings  are  liable  to  imprisonment  for  two  the  Bechuanaland  protectorate,  including  Kha- 

years.    Processions  can  only  take  place  wilh  the  ma's  country.    The  plateaus  of  Mashonaland  and 

consent  of  the  authorities.    To  preserve  the  legis-  Matabeleland  are  fertile,  and  are  crossed  by  rich 

lative   power  in   their  own   nands,  the  Boers  gold  reefs  which  were  worked  in  the  time  of  the 

made  a  new  franchise  law  which  shuts  out  per-  Komiins.     Matabeleland  has  an  area  of  about 

sons  born  in  the  country  from  the  full  burgher  125.000  square  miles.    The  Matabele  nation  has 

right,  unless  their  fathers  also  were  natives  of  been  estimated   at   200,000   souls.      Tlie  pure 

the  Transvaal  or  naturalized  citizens.  Matabele,  descendants  of  Zulu  Kaffirs,  are  wnr- 

Swaziland. — A  convention  relating  to  the  like,  furnishing  the  best  regiments  of  Lobengu- 

future  government  of  Swaziland,  that  was  signed  la's  army,  which  was  supposed  to  be  15,000  or 

in  November,  1893,  by  representatives  of  Great  20,000  strong  in  1893.    The  rest,  descended  from 

Britain  and  of  the  South  African  Republic,  did  slave  women  taken  from  the  indigenous  tribes, 

not  receive  the  signature  of  the  queen  regent,  are  industrious  agriculturists, 
who  fell  under  the  influence  of  certain  indunas        Conquest  of   Matabeleland.  —  Lobengula, 

and  dreamed  of  the  restoration  of  Swazi  inde-  King  of  the  Matabele,  was  always  anxious  to 

pendence.    The  mother  of  King  Ungwam  de-  avoid  war  with  the  whites,  whom  he  had  allowcnl 

sired  to  see  him   mount   the  throne  like  his  to  settle  in  the  part  of  his  dominions  called 

ancestors,  steeping  his  assegai  in  blood.    The  Mashonaland.    He  relied  on  a  letter  from  the 

convention  of  1800,  vesting  t  he  Government  in  a  Queen  of  England,  assuring  him  that,  if  he  would 

mixed  Boer,  British,  and  Swazi  commission,  re-  agree  to  the  concession  which  had  been  acouiivd 

mained  in  force  till  June.  1894,  the  queen  having  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  he  should 

withheld  her  consent  to  the  establishment  of  the  in  no  sort  bo  damnified.  *  This  yras  the  Rudd 

jurisdiction  and  administration  of  the  South  concession,  granted  in  1888.    When  the  charter 

African  Republic  by  an  organic  proclamation,  was  granted  to  the  British  South  Africa  CV)in- 

As  the  queen  and  her  council  still  remained  ob-  pany,  on  Oct.  29,  1889,  Lord  Knutsford  advised 

durate,  Ihe  convention  on  June  S8,  1894,  was  tii m'to  allow  the  corM;e8«io')A»atre;«  to  conduct  min- 

contiuued  by  agreement  for  six  months  longer,  ing  operations,  but  assured  him  that  no  one 

The  area  of  Swaziland  is  6,150  square  miles,  and  could  exercise  jurisdiction  without  his  perniis- 

the  population  consists  of  60,000  natives  and  sion.    The  treaty  gave  the  chartered  company 

1,500  whites.  no  right  to  occupy  land  except  in  cases  where 

German  Southwest  Africa.  —  The  British  mining  was  carried  on  by  permission  of  the 
having  refused  to  cede  Walfish  Bay,  the  seaport  King.    Yet  the  company  treated  it  as  a  terri- 
of  Damaniland,  the  German  Government  has  re-  torial  cession,  taking  possession  of  a  large  part 
solved  to  construct  a  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  of  Mashonaland,  the  native  chiefs  of  which  were 
Swakop  river.     The  area  of  the  German  pos-  compelled,  under  duress,  to  cede  their  lands  to 
sessions  is  estimated  at  350,000  square  miles,  and  the  companv.    The  company  had  deceived  itself 
the  population  at  200.001).    The  northern  parts  as  to  the  value  of  the  territory  it  had  seized,  and 
are  mlnpted   for  raising   cattle,  and   trekkers  was  in  danger  of  bankruptcy  unless  it  could  ob- 
British  and  Boers,  are  settling  in  Damaraland,  tain  |)ossession  of  the  neighboring  country  of 
and  in  both  the  German  and  the  English  parts  Matabeleland,  which  was  found    to  be  much 
of  Ngamiland,  and  some  German  emigrants  in  richer  in  gold  as  well  as  in  all  other  natural  re- 
tho  vicinity  of  Angra  Pequefla.     Ilendrik  Wit-  sources.    The  settlers  were  eager  for  an  oppor- 
boii,  the  rebellious  Hottentot  chief,  who  has  re-  tunity  to  wipe  out  the  Matabele.    An  ample 
ceived  aid  from  the  foes  of  German  colonization,  supply  of   war   material,  especially  of  Maxim 
seized  and  destroyed  the  settlement  of  Kubub,  machine  guns,  was  provided,  and  the  Bechuana- 
near  LUderitz  Bay,  while  Major  von  Francois  land  border  police  was  strengthened  in  view  of 
with  his  300  soldiers  was  stationed  far  away  ne*ir  the  prospective  war.    Lobengula  was  able  to  re- 
Windhoek.     Major  Leutwein,  who  subsequently  strain  his  young  warriors,  who  strictly  oljservetl 
succeeded  as  Imperial  Commissioner,  carried  on  his  standing  order  never  to  injure  a  white  man 
a  vigorous  campaign  against  Witboii.    The  chief  or  his  property  under  any  provocation.    As  soon, 
was  driven  out  of  his  stronghold  of  Iloonikranz  however,  as  the   warlike  preparations    of    the 
early  in  the  year,  but  he  returned  and  fortified  chartered  company  were  completed,  its  agents 
it  afresh.    When  Major  Jjeutwein  appeared  be-  did  not  seek  long  for  a  pretext  for  opening  hos- 
fore  the  works  with  a  strong  body  of  troops  tilities.    The  Mashonas,  who  had  grown  more 
in  May,  Witboii  asked  for  {)oace,  and  it   was  lawless  after  being  freed  from  the  rule  of  Lo- 
offered  to  him  on  condition  that  he  surrender  bengula,  annoyed  l)oth    the    English  and  the 
his  arms  and  reside  on  a  reservation  that  should  Matabele  by  cattle-stealing.     The  white  settlers 
be  assigned  to  him.    These  terms  were  refused  were  obliged  sometimes  to  punish  them,  and  on 
by  the  former  lord  of  the  country,  but  both  par-  one  occasion  the  forces  of  the  chartered  corn- 
ties  agreed  to  an  armistice  till  Aug.  1.     When  pany  bombarded  a  village  and  slew  a  large  num- 
this  term  was  up  the  (lermans,  re-enforced  from  hor  of  its  inhabitants.    In  consequence  of  many 
Europe,  took  the  field,  and  on  Aug.  27  stormed  complaints  of  thefts  Lobengula  was  invited  in 
Witboii's  stronghold,  losing   9    killed  and   11  July,   181)3,   to    send  an  inipi  to  chastise  the 
wounded,  and  followed  up  the  retreating  Hot-  MH^honas.      When  his  men   had  executed  his 
tentots  toward  the  south  till  Sept.  4.  commands  with  customary  barbarity,  they  were 
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ordered  by  Dr.  Jameson  to  clear  out  of  Mashona-  Matal)ele.  at  Mangwe.  The  Bechuanas  then  re- 
land  witfiin  an  hour.  They  obeyed  as  well  as  turned  to  their  own  country,  dreading  smallpox, 
thfT  could,  but  before  they  could  reach  the  and  wanting  to  plow  their  fields,  while  the  white 
frontier,  which  was  30  miles  distant,  they  were  troops  pushed  on  to  Buluwayo. 
overtaken  by  a  troop  sent  in  pursuit  and  were  The  Salisbury  column,  under  Major  Forbes, 
>Uughtered,  although  they  followed  out  to  the  started  from  Port  Charter  on  Oct.  2,  and  on  Oct. 
\&st  their  king's  instruction  to  mako  no  resist-  18  was  joined  by  the  Victoria  column,  led  by 
ance.  A  short  time  afterward  a  Matabele  fired  Major  Allan  Wilison.  On  Oct.  25  their  camp  on 
a  ^hot  of  wRi-ningon  finding  a  body  of  Bechuana-  the  Shangani  was  surprised  at  break  of  day,  but 
land  police  invading  his  master's  country.  Lo-  the  attack  was  easily  repelled  with  the  Maxim 
bengula's  explanaticms  of  these  incidents  were  and  other  machine  guns.  There  were  five  Mata- 
«ieclared  unsatisfactory,  but  a  temporizing  dip-  bele  regiments  engaged— about  5,000  men — 
lomatic  correspondence  was  carried  on  while  armed  with  all  kinds  of  firearms  or  with  asse- 
fon^es  were  being  collected  to  invade  Matabele-  gais.  They  made  three  general  attacks,  and 
land  on  three  sides.  An  armed  force  crossed  were  re^wlled  with  heavy  losses  each  time, 
the  frontier  while  envoys  were  treating  with  On  Nov.  1  the  Matabele  attacked  the  British 
Lobengula  to  gain  time.  Sir  Henry  Loch  re-  again  in  greater  force  than  before,  at  a  place 
questeii  him  to  send  representatives  to  explain  called  Imbembesi.  They  had  been  re-enforced 
his  side  of  the  controversy,  and  accordingly  he  by  the  two  royal  regiments,  but  were  beaten  back 
^nt  his  aged  brother,  Ingubungubu,  and  two  by  the  mitrailleuses,  sustaining  as  heavy  a  loss 
other  indunas,  Muntus  and  Gambo's  cousin,  as  in  the  previous  engagement.  The  daring  and 
Ingubu.  James  Dawson,  a  well-known  white  fortitude  that  they  displayed  would  do  credit  to 
trader,  undertook  to  conduct  them  to  Palapye.  any  troops. 

When,  on  Oct  0,  18J)8,  they  reached  Tati,  where  True  to  his  character  of  friend  of  the  whites. 
Col.  Gocdd-Adams  was  encamped  with  the  in-  Lobengula  protected  the  traders  Fairbairn  and 
vadine  column  of  Bechuanaland  police,  Dawson  Usher,  who  were  left  in  Buluwayo.  After  the 
met  t .  C.  Seious,  an  employee  of  the  company,  defeat  at  Imbembesi  even  the  young  warriors 
and  went  off  with  him  to  take  tea,  leavhig  the  who  regarded  their  regiments  invincible  con- 
envoys  standing.  Col.  Goold -Adams,  seeing  eluded  that  they  could  not  fight  Maxim  and 
three  strange  Matabeles,  ordered  them  to  1m  Nordenfeldt  guns.  Lobengula  evacuated  Bulu- 
made  Drisoners,  and  they,  suspecting  nothing,  wayo  with  his  whole  army,  taking  the  women, 
allowea  their  horses  and  arms  to  be  taken,  and  children,  cattle,  and  all  portable  possessions,  and 
went  with  the  guards  until  they  perceived  that  fled  to  the  northwest.  When  the  Mashonaland 
they  were  captives,  when  one  snatched  a  bayonet  columns,  800  strong,  occupied  the  town  they 
from  a  soldier's  side,  and  after  a  struggle  the  found  it  deserted.  They  were  joined  there  by 
two  younger  ones  broke  away,  but  were  killed  the  Bechuanaland  border  police.  This  body  sus- 
by  rifle  shots  before  they  had  run  far.  The  old  tained  the  most  dangerous  attack  of  the  cam- 
iiian  was  kept  bound  overnight,  and  sent  on  to  paign,  on  Nov.  2,  at  Umgwezi,  where  the  line  of 
Palapye  ;  but  there  were  no  further  peace  nego-  march  was  assailed  by  2  impis  in  diflicult  bush, 
tiations,  for  the  white  forces  were  already  closing  but  without  serious  losses, 
in  upon  Lobengnla's  kraal.  Sir  Henry  Loch  and  After  the  occupation  Lobengula  sent  back  an 
the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  after  an  investigation,  ex-  induna  with  a  box  of  gold,  £1.000  in  amount,  for 
onerated  the  persons  concerned  in  the  killing  of  he  said  that  nothing  but  gold  would  stop  white 
the  king's  envoys  on  the  ground  that  Col.  Goold-  men,  and  with  the  gold  a  message  offering  to 
Adams  did  not  know  of  their  mission,  and  that  surrender  on  the  condition  that  the  killing  of 
if  he  had  known  of  it  he  was  bound,  as  a  mili-  his  people  was  stopped.  The  envoy  met  two 
tary  precaution,  to  prevent  their  escape,  lest  troopers  of  the  border  police  named  Daniels  and 
they  snould  give  Lobengula  intelligence  of  his  W^ilson,  who  offered  to  deliver  the  message  and 
ajiproach.  Two  other  messengers  of  Lobengula  the  present,  but  who  suppressed  the  offer  of  sub- 
wore  killed  in  the  same  way.  He  sent  message  mission  in  order  that  tiiey  might  keep  the  gold 
after  message  to  the  Government,  which  had  in-  for  themselves.  They  were  afterward  convicted 
si'<ted  that  all  communications  were  to  be  made  of  the  theft  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  years  of 
to  it.  and  not  to  the  representatives  of  the  char-  hard  labor. 

tered  company,  but  to  none  of  his  inouiries  as  On  Nov.  14, 1893,  Major  Forbes,  Major  Wilson, 

to   what  was  the  complaint  against  him  and  and  Commander  Kaaf  left  Buluwayo  with  800 

what  were  the  British  demands  did  he  receive  a  men  and  2  Maxim  guns  in  pursuit  of  the  king, 

definite  reply  until  the  hostile  forces  marched  and  followed  his  wagon  spoor  up  to  the  Shan- 

into  his  country  and  war  was  formally  declared,  gani  river,  which  the  kine  had  crossed  only  a 

The  whole  campaign  had  been  determined  on  by  few  hours  before.    Major  Wilson  and  15  picked 

the  officers  of  tne  company  long  before  they  had  men  crossed  the  river  shortly  before  dark  to  ob- 

hrought  the  imperial  authorities  to  agree  to  it.  serve  the    route   taken    by  the  king  and  the 

nnd  the  plans  for  the  conouest  of  Matabeleland  strength  of  his  force.    They  passed  two  large 

had  been  worked  out  in  July  by  Dr.  Jameson  and  encampments,  and  as  the  men  all  fled  at  their 

Major  Forb^.                             '  approach.  Major  Wilson,  confident  that  his  party 

The   chartered   company  obtained  plenty  of  could  escape  on  their  horses  if  pursued,  conceived 

volunteers  on    the  agreement   that  each  man  the  plan  of  surprising  the  king  and  taking  him 

should   receive  6,000  acres  of  land,  20  mining  back  a  prisoner.    Capturing  a  native  and  guided 

claims,  and  his  share  of  loot.    The  Bechuana-  by  him,  they  passed  seven  other  encampments, 

land  border  police  advanced  from  Tati  accom-  and,  coming  up  to  the  king's  wagons,  called  upon 

panied  by  King  Khama  and  2.000  of  his  warriors,  him  to  surrender.     Hearing  preparations  for  an 

who  took  part  in  the  first  encounter  with  the  attack,   they  rode  away.     lie  expected  Major 
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Forbes  to  cross  the  river  in  the  night  And  join  held  for  some  time  the  country  beyond  Inyati, 
him  before  davbreak  with  the  Maxim  guns,  and  which  was  finally  wrested  from  them  by  flying 
sent  word  bacic  that  the  king  was  near  and  could  columns.    Lobengula  was  afraid   to  surrender 
be  captured.    But  Major  Forbes  and  Commander  after  the  destruction  of  the  Wilson  party,  though 
Koaf,  knowing  that  the  impis  were  in  the  bush,  the  induna  who  persuaded  him  to  retreat  and 
were  afraid  to  ford  the  river  with  the  guns,  and  who  led  the  Matabele  against  Wilson  and  Forbes 
therefore  sent  Capt.  Henry  Borrow  with  20  men  was  executed  by  his'^  order.    He  was  prevented 
with  orders  either  to  capture  the  king,  or,  if  a  from  taking  his  fugitive  tribe  to  a  new  home 
determined  resistance  was  feared,  to  retire  upon  beyond  the  Zambesi  by  the  Barotse  kin^,  Le- 
the main  column.    At  daylight  on  Dec.  4  the  wanika,  who  seized  all  the  canoes,  and  stationed 
35  men  dashed  up  to  the  king*s  inclosure  and  a  strong  armed    force    of   Lesikili   along    the 
called  on  him   to  surrender.    About  100  men  Zambesi  below  the  falls  to  dispute  the  passage 
came  out  and  worked  round  to  their  right  in  of  the  river.    All  the  military  kraals  in  Mata- 
skii'mishing  order,  while  another  body  appeared  beleiand  were  destroyed  bv  the  British.     Grad- 
on  the  other  flank.     Hastily  remounting,  they  ually  members  of  the  tribe  came  in  to  make 
retreated  at  a  gallop,  made  a  stand,  but  retreated  their  submission,  and  were  employed   by   the 
once  more  on   finning    themselves  again  out-  whites  or  allowed  to  till  land.    The  volunteer 
flanked,  and  then,  with  4  horses  killed,  halted  a'  forces  were  disbandedin  the  beginnins:  of  Jan- 
second  time.    An  officer  was  sent  for  re-enforce-  uary,  1894,  and  those  members  who  dia  not  st>Il 
nicnt^  with  2  American  scouts  named  Burnham  their  rights  so  as  to  enjoy  a  carouse  scattered 
and  Ingrain.   They  passed  2  Matabele  regiments  over  the  country  to  stake  but  the  richest  farms 
closing  in  on  the  Wilson  party,  the  last  of  whom  for  themselves  and  locate  mining  claims.     The 
were  finally  assegaied  while  fighting  still  with  Bechuanaland  police  acted  as  the  civil  and  mili- 
revolvers  and  clubbed  rifles.    Major  Forbes  at-  tary  administrators  of  the  country.    King  Lo- 
tempted  to  cross  the  river  with  the  machine  bengula  died  of  fever  on  the  t)ank  of  the  Uinzola 
guns,  but  was  attacked,  and  retreated  down  the  river,  about  40  miles  south  of  the  Zambesi,  on 
south  bank.    On  Dec.  9  they  were  attacked,  and  Jan.  23.     After  that,  all  the  Matabele  hurried  in 
the  Matabele  harassed  their  rear  and  flanks  until  to  surrender,  and  the  authorities  assigned  them 
they  were  met  on  Dec.  15  by  a  relief  column  a  to  places  where  they  might  live.    Buluwayo  was 
few  miles  from  Inyati,  the  American  scouts  hav^  taken  (X)ssession  of,  and  soon  took  on  the  aspects 
ing  brought  intelligence  of  the  disaster  to  Bulu-  of  a  flourishing  mining  town,  in  which  lots  were 
wayo.    They  were  attacked  four  times,  but  with  sold  at  good   prices  and  hotels   and  business 
the*  machine  guns  they  drove  off  the  enemy  with  buildings  erected. 

heavy  losses.    Their  supply  of  food  ran  out,  and        'JMie  British  Government  rejected  the  plan  of 

they  had  to  kill  horses  to  keep  from  starving.  creating  a  Crown  colony  or  placing  these  regions 

The  barbarities  of  the  Matabele  war  exceeded  under  the  administration  of  the  High  Couimis- 

those  of  previous  similar  campaigns  for  the  rea-  sioner. 

son  that  the  company  was  bBut  on  destroying  The  allotments  of  land  and  mining  claims 
the  Matalwle  nation  in  order  to  seize  its  country,  were  all  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Imperial 
and  the  filibusters  composing  its  army  could  Government.  Sir  Henry  Loch  and  Mr.  Ruodes 
make  their  shares  of  land  and  loot  greater  by  came  to  an  agreement  on  a  new  settlement  suf>er- 
killing  as  many  as  possible.  There  was  a  gen-  seding  the  loose  experimental  system  of  govern- 
eral  understanding  that  no  prisoners  were  to  be  ment  in  Mashonaland  and  uniting  it  to  Mata- 
takcn,  and  consequently  no  quarter  was  given,  beleiand  under  a  more  regular  administration 
and  the  wounded  who  were  left  on  the  battle-  approximating  that  of  a  Crown  colony,  and 
field  after  the  terrible  execution  of  the  Maxim  therefore  forming  a  fourth  type  of  British  colo- 
shells  were  dispatched  if  thev  moved,  and  left  to  nial  government.  The  chief  officer  is  an  ad- 
die  if  they  were  helpless.  The  pluck  with  which  ministrator  appointed  for  three  years  by  the 
the  Matabele  regiments  moved  in  regular  order  company  with  the  approval  of  the*  Secretary  of 
upon  the  British  camp  at  Shangani  and  Imbem-  State  and  irremovable  without  the  consent  of 
besi  elicited  the  admiration  of  soldiers.  But  the  the  latter.  The  administrator,  or,  in  case  of  his 
machine  guns  prevented  their  ever  once  making  absence,  the  acting  administrator,  whose  appoint- 
one  of  their  famous  charges  and  using  their  as-  ment  is  subject  also  to  the  approval  of  the  Co- 
segais.  Their  losses  in  the  battles  that  preceded  lonial  Secretary,  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  4 
the  occupation  of  Buluwayo  were  estimated  by  members,  one  a  judge  having  jurisdiction  in  all 
Mr.  Rhoiles  at  1,000  killed  and  2,000  wounded,  civil  and  criminal  cases,  who  shall  act  as  chief 
but  of  these  wounded  only  SO  were  saved  and  executive  in  case  there  is  no  administrator  or 
brought  into  Buluwayo.  When  prisoners  were  acting  administrator  present.  The  judge  is  aj)- 
taken  in  order  to  obtain  from  them  information  pointed  by  the  company  with  the  approval  of 
regarding  the  enemy,  it  was  the  practice  to  kill  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  and  can  only  be  removed 
them  after  what  was* wanted  was  got  out  of  them,  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  while  the  other  mem- 

Lobengula  and   his  principal   induna,  Mak-  bers  are  appointed,  and  may  be  removed,  by  the 

wazkwi,  mounted  and  rode  away  northward  in  company.    The  rights  and  laws  of  the  natives 

the  night  when  Wilson  first  retired  from   his  are  to  be  preserved  and  to  be  dealt  with  by  a 

camp,  leaving  word  that  his  pef)ple  should  fol-  land  commission  composed  of  the  judge  and  two 

low  with  the  women  and  children  and  cattle  other  members,  one  appointed  by  the  Secretary' 

after  stopping  the  advance  of  the  whiles.    The  of  State  and  one  by  tne  company.     The  deci- 

bulk  of  the  nation  followed  the  monarch  up  to  sions  of  the  commission  are  subject  to  revision 

the  fly  belt  on  the  Zambesi.     There  great  num-  by  the  Colonial  Office.     Its  first  t«sk  was  to  al- 

bers  of  men,  women,  and  children  died  of  small-  lot  to   the  natives  suitable  land  sufficient  for 

pox,  fever,  or  starvation.    The  young  warriors  their  grazing  and  agricultural  necessities.    In 
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cases  between  native  and  native,  in  which  native  them  into  the  town,  where  there  were  only  120 
Uw  is  to  be  applied  as  far  as  possible,  the  magis-  white  and  200  black  soldiers  to  meet  the  expected 
trate  may  call  to  his  assistance  two  native  as-  attack  of  7,000  Kaffirs  under  Mahazula.    Lou- 
i^sors.  renco  Marques  was  barricaded,  and  in  a  few 
On  April  25  Mataboleland  was  thrown  open  weeks  the  Governor-General  was  able  to  defend 
tr»  the  world  under  the  c^eneral  land  and  mining  the  town  with  800  whites  and  6,000  Maputas  and 
laws,  all   those  who  took  part  in  the  campaign  other  native  auxiliaries,  but  in  the  interior  stores 
haviiijT  «;ecured  their  promised  award  of  land  were  abandoned  and  looted,  and  the  war  spirit 
and  gold  reef.     Each  prospector  was  allowed  to  spread  among  the  natives. 
pfg  out    10  claims  only,  on  payment  of  the  CA8IMIB-P£B1£R,  JEAN,   President    of 
liL-ense  of  1«.,  and,  to  complete  his  title,  must  the   French   Republic,  born  in   Paris,  Nov.  8, 
pay  17».  registration  fee  and  sink  a  shaft  50  feet  1847.    Ho  is  a  grandson  of  the  Casimir  Perier 
deep  within  four  months.    The  claims,  being  in  who  applied  the  policy  of  the  juste  milieu  under 
the  quartz  reef,  are  not  workable  singly,  and  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  stanch 
1*  hen  a  joint-stock  company  is  formed  the  South  Republican  who  was  Minister  of  the  Interior  un- 
Africa  can  claim  half  the  stock.    The  boom  in  der  Thiers  and  refused  that  office  when  it  was  of- 
Buluwnyo  produced  a  corresponding  depression  fered  to  him  by  MacMahon.    In  1874  both  father 
in  Salisbury.    The  Bechuanaland  Railroad  was  and  son  were  authorized  to  assume  the  Christian 
completed  up  to  Mafeking  before  the  summer  name  of  their  illustrious  progenitor  as  a  part  of 
was  over.     The  Bcira  RaUroad  from  the  east  their  patronymic.    Young  Casimir-Perier,  after 
c<>ast   was  not  completed  through  the  fly  belt  studvmg  history  and  the  humanities,  joined  the 
nearly  as  soon  as  was  promised,  but  before  the  garde  mobile  at  the  beginning  of  the  Franco- 
rainy  season  internipted  operations  90  miles  of  Pnissian  War,  was  called  from  the  Aube  to  Paris, 
mil  had  been  laid,  carrying  it  to  the  edge  of  the  and  for  his  conduct  during  the  siege  was  men- 
healthful  country  and  almost  to  Chimoio.    The  tioned  in  the  order  of  the  day  and  decorated 
telegraph  was  carried  up  to  Buluwayo  and  be-  with  the  Legion  of  Honor.    In  1871-72  he  was 
vond,  toward  the  Zambesi,  to  form  connection  chief  of  cabinet  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
Wer  with  Nyassaland,  and  ultimately  joining  all  and  in  1876,  having  previously  succeeded  his 
the  lakes,  to  realize    Mr.  Rhodes's  project  of  father  as  a  member  of  the  Council-General  of 
linking  Cape  Colony  with  Cairo  and  the  Euro-  the  Aube  Department,  he  was  elected  to  the 
pean  system.  Chamber   ai    Deputies.    lie   voted    constantly 
LoureDf^o  Marques. — The  Portuguese  pos-  with  the  majority  formed  by  the  Left  Center 
sessions  on  the  eastern  side  of  Africa  are  divided  and  the  Republican  Left,  and  on  May  16,  1877, 
into  the  provinces  of  Mozambique  and  Louren90  was  one  of  the  363  who  passed  a  vote  of  censure 
Marques,  separated  one  from  the  other  by  the  against  the  Broglie  ministry.    The  election  that 
Zaml)esi  river.    The  commerce  of  the  port  of  followed  the  dissolution  he  won  over  his  Bona- 
Lourengo  Marques  in  1892  was  £345,852  for  im-  partist  competitor  by  a  majority  of  nearly  2  to 
|x>rts  and  £50,680  for  exports.    The  boundary  1 ;  and  when  a  Republican  Cabinet  w^is  formed, 
wtween  the  Portuguase  colony  and  the  posses-  on  Dec.  14,  1877,  he  was  called  to  the  post  of 
sions  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  was  Under  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Department  of 
defined  in  the  Anglo-Portuguese  convention  of  Public  Instruction,  Worship,  and  Pine  Arts,  in 
June  11,  1891.    A  dispute  arose  in  1894  as  to  which  M.  Burdeau  was  minister.    There  he  re- 
the  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  each  side  claim-  mained  till  the  retirement  of  the  Dufaure  minis- 
ing  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Manica  plateau,  try.  at  the  end  of  January,  1879.     After  that  he 
In  June  the  British  and' Port ugiiese  governments  sat  and  voted  with  the  Republican  Left 
invited  the  Italian  Senator  Vigliani  to  act  as  He  was  re-elected,  Aug.  21, 1881.  in  the  Arron- 
arbitrator  in  the  delimitation.  dissement  Nogent-sur-Seine,  by  6,756  votes  to 
Another  dispute  arose  regarding  the  construe-  1,954  cast  for  the  candidate  of  the  Extreme 
t ion  of  a  telegraph  by  the  British  South  Africa  Left,  and  joined   the  Republican   Union.    On 
Company  across  the    Portuguese  territory  on  the  introduction  of  the  law  excluding  from  pub- 
lK)th  iMinks  of  the  Zambesi,  over  which  the  con-  lie  office  members  of  families  that  had  reigned 
vention  conceded  to  the  English  a  free  right  of  in  France  he  resigned   his  seat,  Feb.  1,  1883, 
way.     The  Portuguese   officials  declared    that  being  unable  to  reconcile  family  duty  with  Re- 
they  were  ready  to  erect  a  telegraph  to  connect  publican  sentiments.    After  some  hesitation  he 
the'  sections  of  the  projected  transcontinental  accented  another  nomination,  and  was  elected 
line,  but  denied  the  right  of  the  British  to  set  on   March   18.    On  Oct.  17,  1883,  he  was  ap- 
up  poles  and  wires  on  their  territory,  especially  pointed  Under  Secretary  in  the  Ministry  of  War, 
on  an  island  in  the  Zambesi  at  Tete.    The  Brit-  where  he  remained  till  Gen.  Campenon  resigned 
ish,  paying  no  attention  to  the  injunction  of  the  as  minister  on  Jan.  3,  1885.     He  was  placed  on 
Portuguese  officers  or  to  warning  cannon  shots  the  list  of  Opportunist  candidates  for  the  De- 
frora  the  fort,  set  the  poles  and  wires  in  place,  partment  of  the  AuIkj  in  the  elections  of  Oct.  4, 
whereupon  a  force  of  Portuguese  soldiers  landed  and  stood  first  among  the  four  elected  in  the 
and  unrooted  them.    The  British  gunboat  **  Mos-  haihtage  on  Oct.  18.     In  the  general  elections  of 
ijuito"  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  a  force  of  sol-  Sept.  22,  1889,  which  were  conducted  by  scrutin 
diers  landed,  but  no  actual  collision  occurred.  d*arr(mdiasement,  Casimir-Perier  was  elected  over 
In  August  a  feud  between  the  Kaffir  chiefs  a  Radical  in  Nogent-sur-Seine.  and  was  chosen 
Moveja  and  Mahazula  developed  into  a  danger-  Vice-President   of   the  Chamber,  and,  in  1800, 
ous  rebellion.    The  Government  landed  a  force  chairman  of  the  budget  committee.     lie  became 
from  a  gunboat  at  Ijouren^o  Marques  and  at-  President  of  the  Chamber,  and  on  Nov.  14,  1893, 
tempted  to  punish  the  unruly  natives.    On  Sept.  was  re-elected  to  that  post. 
24  tne  Kaffirs  attacked  the  outposts  and  drove  On  Nov.  14,  after  the  fall  of  the  Dupuy  minis- 
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try,  M.  Casiinir-Perier  consented  to  head  a  new  other  metals,  shows  that  the  complex  Pelation« 
Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  of  these  substances  are  capable  of  a  strikin<rly 
post  he  filled  without  mishap  until  the  President  simple  explanation  upon  the  assumption  of  dif- 
— to  please  whom  he  had  given  up  his  tranquil  ferent  arrangements  of  the  various  atoms  and 
and  honorable  office  and  accepted  the  invidious  groups  in  space.  The  foundations  of  a  sten»o- 
and  troubled  one  or  Premier— was  assassinated,  chemistry  of  platinum  are  laid  by  assuming  the 
June  24,  1894.  Within  three  days,  as  the  Con-  atom  of  the  metal  to  occupy  the  center  of  a 
stitution  prescribes,  the  two  Chambers  met  in  regular  octahedron,  to  the  G  comers  of  which 
Congress  to  choose  a  new  chief  magistrate.  Casi-  the  various  groups  are  attached.  In  this  ma ii- 
mir-P^rier  was  elected,  June  27,  on  the  first  bal-  ner  the  existence  of  the  2  isomeric  series  of  ccmi- 
lot,  by  451  votes  out  of  862 ;  the  candidate  of  the  plex  compounds  of  the  composition  Pt(X.Il»)«X» 
lladicalsandSocialists,M.Brisson,  receiving  194,  is  accounted  for,  the  difference  between  them 
and  M.  Dupuy  95.  He  resigned  in  January,  1895.  being  brought  alx)ut  by  a  difference  in  the  rel.-i- 
8ee  France.  tive  positions  of  the  2  N.IIa  groups.     It  thu> 

CHEMISTRY.  Chemical  Theory. — A  re-  appears,  says  '*  Nature,"  "that  the  great  conct-n- 
view  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  during  tration  of  research  upon  the  organic  oompound&, 
the  past  few  years  in  stereo-chemistry  has  been  which  has  been  the  salient  feature  of  the  ehera- 
published  by  Prof.  Victor  Meyer.  The  earlier  ical  progress  of  the  last  twenty  years,  has  had 
portion  of  Prof.  Meyer's  memoir  is  devoted  to  the  fortunate  effect  of  so  enlightening  us  as  to 
the  development  of  the  idea  of  the  symmetric  the  internal  structure  of  chemical  molecule^j  ».♦» 
carbon  atom,  and  the  growth  of  the  conviction  typified  in  carbon  compounds,  that  the  remain- 
that  the  occurrence  of  isomeric  compounds  rep-  ing  complex  problems  of  inorganic  chemistry 
resented  by  the  same  constitutional  formula —  may  now  be  attacked  with  much  greater  likell- 
compounds  like  the  three  lactic  acids,  which    hood  of  success." 

differ  only  in  their  action  upon  polarized  light.        The  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  experi- 
and  very  slightly  in  other  pnysical  properties —    ments  of  Dr.  Frank  Clowes  upon  atmospheres 
could  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  different  spa-    that  extinguish  flame :  (1)  That  the  extinction  «>f 
tial  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule,    a  flame  depends  not  only  upon  the  quantity,  but 
The  fundamental  assumptions  of  Van't  Iloff  are    also  on  the  quality  of  the  extinctive  gas  present 
very  clearly  expressed,  and  the  possibilities  of    in  the  air,  carbon  dioxide  uniformly  exerting  a 
isomerism  by  change  in  the  relative  positions  of    more  powerfully  extinctive  effect  than  nitrogen, 
the  various  groups  attached  at  the  four  corners    (2)  That  wick-fed  flames  burning  different  c(»ni- 
of  the  hypothetical  carbon  tetrahedron  are  fully    bustibles  show  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the 
illustrated.    A  striking  example  is  afforded  in    minimum  proportion  of  an  extinctive  gas  in  air 
this  connection  by  one  of  the  results  of  the  re-    necessar);  for  their  extinction.   (3)  That  this  uni- 
searches  of  Emil  Fischer  in  the  sugar  group,  by    formity  is  not  shown  by  flames  fed  by  a  gas 
which  we  are  made  acquainted  with  no  less  than    burning  from  a  jet,  and  no  simple  relation   is 
13  distinct  sugars,  all  of  which  are  represented    apparent  in  the  case  of  the  gas-fed  flames  be- 
by  the  formula  CHjOH,  (CHOH)4CHjOH.    The    tween  the  proportion  of  oxygen  pi*esent  in  the 
second  section  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  the    diluted  airand  the  proportion  of  oxygen  requisite 
stereo-isomerism  of  the  derivatives  of  ethylene,    for  the  complete  combustion  of  the  gas.    (4)  That 
which  has  been  worked  out  by  Wislicenus.    The    the  hydrogen  flame  requires  for  its  extinction  the 
simple  explanation  on    the*  lines  of   the  new    presence  in  air  of  a  very  high  proportion  of  ex- 
theory  of  the  remarkable  and   long-discussed    tinctive  gas;  it  may,  therefore,  be  advantageous- 
case  of  the  isomeric  acids,  maleic  and  fumaric,    ly  used  as  an  auxiliary  flame  for  maintaining  an 
is  referred  to,  and  a  similar  explanation  is  ap-    oil  flame  in  the  foul  air  of  a  mine  or  other  l(x;al- 
plied  to  numerous  other  and  more  complicated    ity.    (5)  Since  an  ordinary  candle  flame  or  oil 
derivatives  of  ethylene.    The  third  section  deals    flame  is  extinguished  by  the  presence  of  about 
with  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  stereo-isomerism    15  per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide  in  air,  and  air  eon- 
of  closed  chain  compounds  such  as  the  polymer-    taming  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide 
ized  tri-aldehydes.    It  is  then  shown  that  carbon    has  been  breathed  with  perfect  safety  for  more 
is  not  peculiar  in  lending  itself  to  stereo-isomer-    than  an  hour,  the  extinction  of  an  ordinary  oil 
ism,  but  that  the  pentavalent  nitrogen  atom  is    or  candle  flame  in  any  particular  atmosphere 
likewise  capable  of  furnishing  isomers  which    must  not  be  taken  as  proof  that  that  atmos- 
differ  structurally  merely  in  the  relative  posi-    phere  contains  so  much  carbon  dioxide  as  to  be 
tions    occupied    by  the  5  attached   atoms    or    dangerous  to  life  when  it  is  breatheil.   (6)  A  more 
groups.    The  stereo-isomerism  of  nitrogen  com-    satisfactory  indication  of  the  presence  of  a  dan- 
pounds  is  shown,  however,  to  be  largely  influ-    gerous  proportion  of  carbonic  dioxide  is  fur- 
enced  by  the  weight  and  complexity  of  the  5    nished  by  tne  change  of  color  of  the  hydrogen 
attached   groups.    The  discovery  of  a  second    flame  from  reddish  to  blue  gray.    This  change 
dioxime  of  benzil  by  Goldschmidt  gave  a  great    begins  when  2  per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide  is 
impulse  to  the  study  of  nitrogen  compounds    present  in  the  air;  it  l)ecomes  very  pronounced 
containing  the  group  C^N,  termed  oximes;  and    as  the  proportion  of  the  gas  present  increases, 
the  number  of   stereo-isomeric    oximes  which    When  30  per  cent,  or  upward  is  present  the 
have  subsequently  been  isolated  bear  remark-    flame  is  of  a  pronounced  blue  color,  and  also  in- 
able  testimony  to  the  use  of  a  theory  in  stimu-    creases  in  height  with  the  increased  projwrtion 
lating  research.  of  the  gjvs  to  an  extent  which  is  easily  measured 

As  a  further  contribution  to  the  discussion  of    on  a  scale, 
this  subject.  Dr.  Wenier,  in  a  treatise  on  the        The  remarkable    fact    that    gaseous  oxygen 
nature  of  the  isomerism  of  the  numerous  am-    sometimes  exhibits  more  energetic  chemical  ae- 
moniacal  compounds  of  cobalt,  platinum,  and    tivity  in  the  dilute  than  in  the  more  concen- 
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trated  condition  has  been  investie^ated  in  Van^t  gcsted  that  the  supposed  new  gas  may  be  an  al- 

HolTs  laborat<7ry  by  Dr.  Ewan,  who  selected  for  Jotropic  form  of  nitrogen. 

study  the  course  of  the  slow  oxidation  of  sul-  In  his  address  before  the  chemical  section  of 
phiir  and  of  phosphorus.    With  phosphorus  and  the  British  Association  (1893)  Prof.  J.  E.  Rey- 
oxygen  (saturated  with  aqueous  A'apor  at  20°)  it  nolds  mentioned  as  the  most  remarkable  out- 
was  observed  that  for  pressures  of  oxygen  greater  come  of  '*  comparative  chemistry  "  the  periodic 
than  700  millimetres  the  velocity  of  oxidation  is  law  of  the  elements,  which  asserts  that  the  prop- 
ex*  t»ssively  small,  or  nothing  at  all.    Below  700  erties  of  the  elements  are  connected  in  the  form 
miilimetres    it    increases    very    rapidly.     This  of  a  periodic  function  with  the  masses  of  their 
limit    corresponds   to  that   found   by  Joubert,  atoms.     Concurrently  with  the   recognition  of 
below    which    phosphorescpuce    begins.     After  this  principle  other  investigations  have  been  in 
reaching  its  maximum  velocity  a  very  simple  progress,  aiming  at  more  exact  definitions  of  the 
relation   exists  between  the  rate  of   oxidation  characters  of  the  relations  of  the  elements,  and 
and  the  pressure  of  the  oxygen,  provided  that  ultimately  of  their  respective  offices  in  nature, 
the  change   in   the   rate  of  evaporation  of  the  Among  inquiries  of  this  kind  the  comparative 
phosphorus — which,  according  to  Stefan,  is  pro-  study  of  the  elements  carbon  and  silicon  appears 
duced  by  the  change  in  pressure — is  taken  into  to  possess  the  highest  interest.    Carbon,  whether 
account.      The  rate  of   oxidation  is    then  di-  combined  with  njrdrogen,  oxygen,  or  nitrogen, 
rectlv  proportional  to  the  pressure  of  oxygen,  or  with  all  three,  is  the  great  element  of  organic 
In  absence  of  water  the  oxidation  also  begins  nature ;  while  silicon,  in  union  with  oxygen  and 
saddenlj,  but  at  a  lower  pressure  (about  200  mil-  various  metals,  not  only  forms  about  one  third  of 
limetres).     Taking  into  account  the  change  in  the  solid  cnist  of  the  earth,  but  is  unquestion- 
the  rate  of  evaporation,  the  velocity  of  oxidation  ably  the  most  important  element  of  inorganic 
then  reaches  a  maximum  at  a  pressure  which  is  nature.    The  chief  functions  of  carbon  are  those 
approximately  the  same  as  that  which  Van't  which  are  performed  at  comparatively  low  tem- 
iloff  formerly  found  to  be  the  most  favorable  peratures;  hence  carbon  is  essentially  the  ele- 
for  the  explosive  combustion  of  phosphine.    Af-  ment  of  the  present  epoch.    On  the  other  hand, 
ter  the  maximum  the  relation  between  the  ve-  the  activities  of  silicon  are  most  marked  at  very 
locity  of  the  reaction  and  the  pressure  could  not  hi^h  temperatures;  hence  it  is  the  element  whose 
be  made  out  with  certainty,  because  in  dry  oxy-  chief  worn  in  nature  was  performed  in  the  dis- 
gen   the  coating  of  oxide  which  forms  on  the  tant  pai*t,  when  the  temperature  of  this  earth 
surface  disturbs  the  regular  course  of  the  reac-  was  tar  beyond  that  at  which  the  carbon  com- 
tion.     With  sulphur  and  dry  oxygen,  where  the  pounds  of  organic  life  could  exist.    Yet  between 
slow  oxidation  can  be  conveniently  followed  at  these  dominant   elements  of    widely  different 
ICO**,  this  relation  has,  however,  been  obtained,  epochs  remarkably  close  analogies  are  traceable. 
It  appears,  again,  taking  into  account  the  change  and  the  characteristic  differences  observed   in 
in  the  velocity  of  evaporation,  that  the  velocity  their  relations  with  other  elements  are  just  those 
of  the  oxidation  is  proportional  to  the  square  which  enable  each  to  play  its  part  effectively 
root  of  the  pressure.    This  would  appear  to  point  under  the  conditions  which  promote  its  greatest 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  absence  of  water  activity. 

the  active  part  of  the  oxygen  is  only  that  very  The  phenomena  of  fluorescence,  of  phospho- 
small  part  of  it  which  is  broken  up  into  atoms,  rescence  in  air  on  exposure  to  light,  and  of  phos- 
This  conclusion  is  perhaps  supported  in  the  case  phorescence  of  substances  in  a  vacuum  under 
of  phosphonis  by  the  combustion  of  one  of  the  the  influence  of  the  electric  discharge,  are  re- 
products  of  oxidation  in  dry  oxygen — viz.,  P4O.  garded  by  II.  Jackson  as  of  the  same  order,  and 
A  communication  was  maae  to  the  British  As-  to  consist  in  a  response  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
sociation  by  Lord  Eayleigh  and  Prof.  William  stances  to  the  operation  of  radiant  energy  prop- 
liamsay  concerning  the  existence  of  a  hitherto  agated  after  the  manner  of  light  in  undulations 
undiscovered  gas  in  the  atmosphere.     Certain  of  short  length. 

experiments  of  Cavendish,  it  appears,  pointed  to  The  nature  of  the  molecule  of  calomel  has  been 
the  presence  in  the  air  of  some  substance  other  in  dispute.  The  determinations  of  the  vapor  den- 
than  the  gases  with  which  we  are  familiar.  At-  sity  of  mercurous  chloride  made  by  Mitscherlich. 
tention  was  recalle<l  to  the  subject  by  the  fact  Deville  and  Tront.  and  Rieth  afforded  numbers 
that  the  densitv  of  nitrogen  obtained  from  at-  in  close  agreement  with  those  demanded  by  the 
mosjiheric  air  differs  by  about  i  per  cent,  from  simple  formula  HgCl.  Odling,  however,  dis- 
the  density  of  nitrogen  obtained  from  other  puted  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  mole- 
sources.  It  was  found  that  if  air  (with  excess  cules  contaming  only  one  atom  of  each  element, 
of  oxygen)  be  subjected  to  electric  sparks,  the  involving  the  assumption  of  univalency  for  mer- 
rpMilting  nitrous  fumes  absorbed  by  potash  and  cury,  and  showed  that  when  gold  leaf  is  im- 
the  excess  of  oxygen  by  alkaline  pyrogallate,  a  mersed  in  the  vapor  it  becomes  amalgamated, 
residue  remains'  which  is  neither  oxygen  nor  indicating  the  presence  of  free  mercuric  vapor, 
nitrogen,  as  can  be  seen  from  its  spectrum.  The  The  debate  has  continued.  Recent  experiments 
same  gas  can  be  isolated  by  exposing  nitrogen  by  Prof.  Victor  Meyer  and  Mr.  Harris  have  led 
obtained  from  air  to  the  action  of  magnesium,  them  to  the  conclusion  that  when  calomel  is 
As  the  magnesium  gradually  absorbs  the  nit ro-  vaporized  it  dissociates  into  mercury  and  cor- 
pen.  the  density  of  the  residual  gas  rises  to  near-  rosive  sublimate  HgaCl9=Hg+HgClj,  and  that 
ly  20.  The  alleged  new  substance  constitutes  the  necessity  for  the  assumption  of  monadic  val- 
nearly  1  f)er  cent,  of  the  atmosphere,  and  gives  ency  for  mercury  is  thus  avoided, 
a  s|)eetmm  with  a  single  blue  line  much  more  Chemical  Pnysics.  —  Notwithstanding  the 
intense  than  the  corresponding  blue  line  in  the  large  amount  of  evidence  now  placed  on  record 
nitrogen  spectrum.     Prof.  Dewar  has  since  sug-  that  substances  commonly  supposed  to  be  ca- 
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pable  of  directly  uniting  do  so  only  in  the  pres-  were  greater  than  that  of  gold,  while  those 
ence  of  at  least  one  other  substance,  chemis^ts,  elements  whose  atomic  vohinies  were  the  same 
says  H.  E.  Armstrong,  do  not  appear  to  have  or  smaller  than  that  of  gold  increased  its  te- 
arrived  at  any  clear  and  consistent  understand-  nacity.  Lithium  and  aluminium  acted  in  an 
ing  of  the  conditions  determinative  of  chemical  exceptional  manner.  Furthermore,  while  the 
change.  In  the  discussion  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  addition  nf  10  per  cent,  of  aluminium  gave  an 
B.  Baker  on  "Combustion  in  Dried  Gases  "  in  alloy  melting  at  400°  lower  than  gold,  a  mixture 
1885,  the  author  defined  chemical  action  as  re-  of  32  per  cent,  of  aluminium  yielded  a  brilliant 
versed  electrolysis^  the  condition  being  that,  in  alloy  naving  a  higher  melting  point  than  eold. 
order  that  chemical  action  may  take  place,  the  Gold  during  the  process  of  cooling  showcru  ab- 
system  operated  on  must  comprise  an  electrolyte,  normities  similar  to  those  shown  by  iron,  which. 
Hence,  as  neither  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nor  water  however,  disappeared  when  the  operation  wa^* 
is  an  electrolyte,  a  mixture  of  only  the  two  gases  carried  out  under  pressure.  Prof.  Hartley  had 
should  not  be  explosive,  and  it  was  difficult  to  found  that  iron  reauired  to  be  slightly  oxi- 
understand  how  the  presence  of  water  pure  and  dized  before  it  could  be  melted,  even  at  a  tf^m- 
simple  should  influence  to  produce  an  explo-  perature  which  sufficed  to  melt  platinum.  He 
sion.  These  doubts  have  been  verified.  In  such  had  always  found  that  silver  and  copper,  unle:^« 
cases,  where  action  takes  place,  a  trace  of  im-  prepared  with  special  precautions,  which  he  de- 
purity  is  supposed  to  provide  an  electrolyte,  scribed,  contained  gold. 

The  author  had  once  suggested  that  there  might        In  his  studies  on  the  rate  of  progress  of  ehem- 
be  a  difference  between  actions  taking  place  at  ical  change.  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone  investigated 
low  and  high  temperatures ;  but  more  attentive  the  reaction  that  takes  place  when  platinum 
consideration  of  the  subject  has  led  him  to  think  chloride  and  potassium  iodide  are  mixed,  result- 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  we  must  treat  ing  in  the  formation  of  the  dark-colored  iodide, 
high  temi)erature  changes,  so  far  as  regards  the  The  change  begins  rapidly,  with  no  period  of 
point  under  consideration,  in  the  same  way  as  inertness  or  *'  reluctance."'     Its  completion    is 
those  occurring  under  ordinary  conditions  and  much  retarded,  however,  by  the  presence  of  po- 
at  low  temperatures.    The  author  fails  to  reach  tassium  chloride.    The  change  that  takes  plaee 
any  definite  conclusions,  but  regards  the  whole  when  cuprous  oxide  is  immersed  in  a  solution 
subject  one  of  inquiry.    Mr.  VT  H.  Veley,  after  of  silver  nitrate  is  one  that  requires  time  to  at- 
four  years'  study  of  the  conditions  determinative  tain  a  maximum  rate.    The  silver  produced  is 
of  chemical  change,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  slow  in  making  its  appearance, 
that  a  century  of  work  in  chemical  science  has        In  the  investigations  of  J.  W.  Rodger  and 
brought  no  answer  to  the  questions.  What  is  the  Prof.  Thorpe  on  the  relations  between  the  vis- 
nature  of  chemical  change?  and.  What  is  the  cosity  of  liquids  and  their  chemical  nature,  in 
cause  of  its  commencement  I    "  Of  facts  there  is  which  the  method  adopted  allowed  a  rapid  sue- 
no  end,  but  no  interpretation  thereof."  cession  of  experiments  to  be  made  on  the  same 
Taking  as  points  of  comparison  the  melting  liquid  at  different  temperatures,  evidence  was 
points  determined  by  M.   VioUe,  viz.,  sulphur  found,  in  the  case  of  the  fatty  acids  examined, 
448**,  gold   1,045",   palladium  1,500°,  platinum  of  the  existence  of  molecular  aggregates. 


temperature  of  hard  porcelain  at  the  end  of  a  short  time,  even  at  temperatures  of  consider- 
a  baking  l,370^  The  temperature  of  a  normal  able  elevation.  It  is  true,  as  Andrews  and  Ta it 
incandescent  lamp  is  1,800%  but  it  may  be  pushed  have  shown,  that  ozone  is  convertetl  into  ordi- 
to  beyond  2,100.''  Previous  determinations  have  nary  oxygen  at  300^  C,  and  Prof.  Andrews  has 
been  falsified  by  using  for  comparison  the  melt-  given  237^  C.  as  the  temperature  of  dissociation ; 
m^  points  of  palladium  and  platinum.  Thus  but  Dr.  Bnmck  has  shown  that  the  change  is 
the  temperature  of  the  Bessemer  process  was  not  instantaneous,  and  that  if  the  gas  is  allowed 
fixed  by  Langley  at  2,000°,  because  platinum  to  remain  only  a  short  time  in  the  heated  vessel 
seemed  to  melt  rapidly  in  the  flame.  It  does  a  considerable  proportion  escapes  decomposition, 
not  really  melt,  but  merely  dissolves  in  the  mi-  Several  high  temperature  reactions  are  described 
nute  drops  of  melted  steel  carried  along  in  the  by  the  author  in  which  oxygen  is  lilt)erated  to  a 
gaseous  current.  considerable  extent  in  the  condensed  form  of 
In  a  paper  at  the  British  Association  on  "  The  ozone.  Dr.  Brunck  further  adduces  experi- 
Effect  of  Small  Quantities  of  Foreign  Matter  mental  evidence  that  the  strongly  oclorous  gas 
on  the  Properties  of  Metals,"  Prof.  Roberts-Aus-  hitherto  regarded  as  chlorine,  which  is  usually 
ten  said  that  the  addition  of  two  tenths  per  cent,  admixed  to  a  slight  extent  with  the  oxygen  ob- 
of  lead  or  bismuth  to  gold  was  found  to  render  tained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlo- 
it  brittle,  while  extremely  small  quantities  of  rate  and  manganese  dioxide,  is  in  reality  ozone, 
phosphorus,  magnesium,  and  zinc  made  nickel  Having  previously  found  that  by  a  sufficient 
malleable.  Sucn  phenomena  had  doubtless  been  elevation  of  temperature,  obtained  by  means  of 
of  great  interest  in  ancient  times  to  the  alche-  the  electric  furnace,  it  is  possible  to' effect  in  a 
mist,  but  to-day  they  constitute  all-important  few  moments  the  crystallization  of  metallic  ox- 
questions  for  the  engineer.  Experimenting  on  ides,  the  reduction  of  certain  oxides,  the  fusion 
gold,  which  could  be  obtained  more  readily  of  refractory  metals,  and  the  distillation  of  silica 
than  most  other  metals  free  from  impurities,  and  zirconia,  M.  Moissan  has  further  demon- 
either  solid  or  gaseous,  he  had  found  that  the  strated  the  volatilization  of  the  metals  and  the 
tenacity  was  decreased  by  the  addition  of  small  metallic  oxides.  With  an  apparatus  which  he 
quantities  of  elements  whose  atomic  volumes  describes,  the  author  proved,  in  the  case  of  msg- 
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iMsium  pyrophosphate  and  magnesium  silicate  vestigations,  and  the  new  results  give  hopes  of 

la^besstos).'  and  many  other  substances,  that  the  further  advance.     In  the  course  of  his  experi- 

mtkst  stable  salts^re  dissociated  at  the  tempera-  ments  with  such  a  mixed  gas  the  author  has  ob- 

lure  of  the  arc,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  collect  taincd  a  jellv  of  solid  nitrogen  emitting  hydro- 

ilio  products  of  their  decomposition  and  to  study  gen,  which  burns  fiercely  as  it  escapes,  and' with 

tUem  with  ease.    He  then  applied  his  method  to  hydrogen  containing  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  of  ni- 

th«  volatilization  of  the  metals  copper,  silver,  tfogen  a  white  solid  material  (solid  air),  along 

platinum,  aluminum,  tin,  gold,  manganese,  iron,  with  a  clear  liquid  which  is  so  exceedingly  vola- 

uranium,  the  nonmetals  silicon  and  carbon,  and  tile  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  collect  it. 

the   oxides    lime    and    magnesia,   with    results  Prof.  Dewar  will  not  declare  that  this  liquid  is 

fmm  which  he  deduced  the  conclusions  that  at  pure  liquid  hydrogen,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 

The  high  tem|>erature  of  the  electric  arc  the  ele-  what  else  it  can  be. 

ments  hitherto  regarded  as  the  most  refractory  New  Substances. — A  series  of  new  boron  com- 
are  volatilized.    The  most  notable  compounds  of  pounds  containing  fluorine  and  alcohol  radicals, 
mineral  chemistry  dii^ppear  eiUier  by  dissocia-  derived  from  the  interaction  of  boron  fluoride 
tion  or  by  volatilization.    Nothing  remains  to  and  alcohols,  are  described  by  M.  Gosselin.    The 
resist  these  high  temperatures  except  a  series  of  mono-  and  difluorine  compounds  derived  from 
new  compounds,  perfectly  crystalline,  of  an  ex-  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohol  have  been  isolated 
('eptional  stability.    These  bodies  are  the  metal-  pure,  and  prove  to  be  substances  of  great  chem- 
lie   borides,  silicides,    and    especially   carbides,  ical    activity,  affording    numerous   interesting 
Dattbr^  has  already  shown  that  the  carbon  of  reactions.    When  boron  trifluoride  gas  is  passed 
all  our  present  organic  compounds  was  origi-  into  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol,  strongly  cooled  by 
nally  existent  in  the  state  of  metallic  carbides,  a  freezing  mixture,  the  gas  is  rapidly  absorbecl. 
The  electric  furnace  seems  to  reproduce  the  con-  and    the  liquid    becomes  considerably  heated, 
ditions  of  that  remote  geological  epoch.  The  reaction  occurs  in  equal  molecular  propor- 
While  the  tem{ierature  of  celestial  space  can  tions,  and  upon  subsequent  distillation  of  the 
only  be  approached  in  the  laboratory,  the  nearer  liquid  product  two  main  substances  are  even- 
we  get  to  it  the  more  important  physical  prob-  tually  isolated.    The  first  is  the  difluorine  com- 
lems  become.     Up  to  the  present  time  liquid  air  pound,  while  the  second  is  a  remarkable  molec- 
or  nitrogen  is  the  agent  that  has  been  most  sue-  ular  compound  of  boron  trifluoride  with  methyl 
cf»>sfully  used  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  or  ethyl  ether.    Difluor  methyl  borate  distills 
When  liquid  nitrogen  is  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  over  as  a  colorless  liquid  boiling  at  SO**  C.    It 
a  temperature  of  about  210°  C.  below  the  melt-  solidifles  in  the  receiver  in  the  form  of  longcrys- 
ing  point  of  ice  can  be  just  reached,  but  the  tals  that  melt  at  41'5°  C.    The  analogous  ethyl 
practical  working  limit  in  such  experiments  is  compound  boils  at  82°,  and  the  crystals  melt  at 
alK>ut  — 200\    This  temperature  is  still  74''  from  28".    The  liquids  fume  strongly  in  the  air,  dis- 
the  zero,  and  the  question  now  is.  Can  we  dimin-  seminating  suffocating  vapors.    W^ater  decom- 
i^h  the  distance  f    The  zero  may  be  defined  as  po^es  them  with  great  energy,  producing  boric 
that  point  of  temperatui-e  at  which  gas  particles  acid,  fluoboric  acid,  and  free  alcohol.    They  are 
would   give  no  pressure  and  have  no  volume,  insoluble  in  hydrocarbons,  but  dissolve  with  de- 
The  temperature  at  which  this  would  take  place  composition  in  alcohol.    The  methyl  compound 
is  274'  C  lielow  the  freezing  point  of  water,  an  boils  at  53°,  and  is  a  particularly  mobile  and 
estimate  which  is  confirmed  by  thermo-dynam-  strongly    fuming  liquid,  which   bums   with  a 
ical  considerations  where  temperature  is  defined  brilliant  green    fiame  surrounded   hy  a  dense 
apart  from  the  properties  of  any  particular  kind  white  cloud.    The  ethvl  compound  is  a  liquid 
of  matter.    The  only  avenue  of  approach  to  this  of  similar  properties,  wnich  boils  at  78°.    Water 
point  that  is  left  seems  to  be  the  liquefaction  of  decomposes   both    compounds    with  some  vio- 
hydrogen,  the  sole  remaining  gas  wnich  has  not  lence  and  considerable  evolution  of  heat.    The 
been  liquefied.    The  text-bcmks,  it  is  true,  say  molecular  compounds  of  boron  trifluoride  with 
that  it  nas  been,  on  the  ground  that  it  has  been  methyl  and  ethyl  ether  are  fuming  liquids,  boil- 
prove<l  that  compressed  hydrogen  when  expanded  ing  respectively  at  126°  and  128°,  which  are  like- 
can  yield  a  mist;   but  the  attainment  of  real  wise  energetically  decomposed  by  water, 
liquefaction  is  a  problem  surrounded  by  almost  Two  new  boron  compounds — diphenyl  boric 
insurmountable  difficulties.    The  possibility  of  acid  and  the  corresponding  chloride — have  been 
making  a  uas  pass  into  the  liquid  state  depends  obtained,  and  are  aescribed  by  Prof.  Michaelis. 
upon  our  being  able  to  get  below  the  point  of  Phenyl  boron  chloride  CeHeBCU,  the  flrst  boron 
temperature  known  as  the  critical  point.    Unless  comyK)und  containing  a  benzene    radical,  was 
this  point  is  reached  no  amount  of  pressure  can  obtained   in    1879  by   Prof.  Michaelis  and  Dr. 
force  the  gas  into  the  liquid  condition.    Thecrit-  Becker.      Upon    bringing   it    in   contact   with 
ical  point  of  hydrogen  is  about  —  240°  C,  while  water  a  crystalline  and  powerful  antiseptic  sub- 
thc  lowest  temperature  attainable  by  the  evapo-  stance,  phenyl  boric  acid,  C6HDH(0H).a,  appeared, 
mtion  of  liquid  air  or  liquid  nitrogen  is  about  which  upon  being  heated  evolved  water  vapor 
-200^  C.    The  40°  or  50"  lower  temperature  to  be  and  yielded  the  anhydride  CJIeBO.    Diphenyl 
reached  can  be  bridged  over  only  by  constnict-  boron  chloride,  (CflIl5),BCl,  is  formed  when  the 
ing  a  new  substance  which  shall  have  a  critical  monophenyl  compound  is  heated   in  a  sealed 
point  of  —200°,  or  about  50°  lower  than  that  of  tube  to  upward  of  300°   C,  and  is  separated 
nitrogen,  the  most  volatile  known  liquid.    Such  from  the  resultant  mixture  by  extraction  with 
a  body  can  be  made  by  liquefying  a  gas  composed  an  organic  solvent  and    distillation.      It   is  a 
of  hydrogen  mixed  with  about  10  per  cent,  of  thick  colorless  liquid,  which  fumes  slightly  in 
nitrogen.     This  is  the  direction  in  which  Prof,  moist  air  and  boils  at  270°  C.    Upon   heating 
Dewar  has  been  lately  pressing  forward  his  in-  with  water  it  is  decomposed,  with  formation  of 
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a  substance  having  on  exceedingly  powerful  A  new  liouid  sulphide  of  carbon,  CsS^,  has 
and  penetrating  odor,  which  collects  as  an  oil  been  isolated  by  Prof,  von  Lengyel,  of  Buda- 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  when  puri-  Pesth,  while  [»erfomiing  an  experiment  illus- 
fied  takes  the  form  of  a  solid  viscous  substance  trating  the  synthessis  and  decomposition  of  ear- 
that  soon  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  crystals,  color-  bon  disulphide.  Its  presence  w^as  first  mani- 
less  at  first,  but  subsequently  faintly  yellow.  A  fested  by  an  extraordinarily  strong  odor.  When 
small  quantity  of  this  compound  introduced  isolated  it  appeared  as  a  deeply  red  liquid  pt^s- 
into  a  nonluminous  fiame  imparts  t(»  it  a  bril-  sessing  the  ouor  referred  to.  a  trace  of  the  vapor 
liant  green  color.  It  appears  to  act  as  an  acid  producing  a  copious  flow  of  tears,  accompanitMl 
substance,  dissolving  readily  in  alkalies,  but  by  violent  and  persistent  catarrh  of  the  eyes  and 
the  salts  produced  have  little  stability.  mucous  membrane.     A  drop  of  the  liquid  nt 

The  ammonium  salt  of  diazoimide^  X.^H,  is  a  once  blackened  the  skin.    The  liquid  sinks  un- 
remarkable explosive,  on  account  both  of  the  der  wat^r  without  mixing  with  it.     It  y^olyiner- 
force  developed  during  explosion  and  of  its  low  izes  when  heated  into  a  hard  black  substan^'e, 
temperature  of  deflagration.    The  nature  of  its  quietly  if  the  rise  of  temperature  is  gradual,  but 
explosive  decomposition,  and  of  that  of  the  mer-  with  explosive  force  when  heated  rapidly.    Anal- 
cury  salt  also,  has  been  investigated  by  MM.  yses  both  of  the  liquid  and  of  the  black  solid 
Berthelot  and   Vieille.      The   ammonium  salt,  indicate  the  same  empirical  formula.   The  liquid, 
NiNn4,  was  obtained  in  large,  brilliant,  trans-  moreover,  spontaneously  changes  in  a  few  weeks 
parent  crysbils  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  am-  into  the  more  stable  black  solid.    The  solutions 
monia  upon  diazopuramide  suspended  in  alcohol  of  the  liquid  in  organic  solvents  likewise  slowly 
and  recrystallization  from  water.    The  crystals  deposit  the  black  form.    The  liquid  readily  ig- 
may  be  handled  without  much  danger  of  explo-  nites,  burning  with  a  luminous  flame,  and  form- 
sion  if  due  care  is  taken.    They  sublime  in  a  ing  dioxides  of  carbon  and  sulphur.     Caustic 
vacuum  at  the  ordinary  temperature.    The  pres-  alkalies  dissolve  it,  forming  dark-colored  stxlu- 
sure  produced  by  their  explosion  was  found  to  tions,  from  which  dilute  acids  precipitate  the 
Ixj  equal  to  that  of  one  of  the  gunpowders  re-  polymerized  black  compound.    Ihis  black  poly- 
centlv  tested  bv  M.  Berthelot,  but  the  combus-  meric  modification  is  readilv  soluble  in  caustic 
tion  appears  to  be  a  relatively  slow  one.    The  alkalies,  but  acids  reprecipitate  it  unchanged. 
temperature  of  deflagration  is  between  1,350'  When  heated,  sulphur  sublimes,  and  a  ^as,  in- 
and  l,40v)''  C.    The  products  of  the  decomposi-  flammable  and  containing  sulphur,  but  not  car- 
tion  are  ammonia,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  bon  disulphide,  is  liberated,  the  nature  of  which 

The  mercurous  salt  of  diazoimide.  XeHgt,  wjxs  awaits  examination.    The  liquid  sulphide  com- 

obtained  by  precipitating  a  dilute  solution   ot  bines  readily  with  six  atoms  of  bromine,  wiih 

the  ammonium  salt  with  mercurous  nitrate.    Its  evolution  of  heat.    The  substance  is  readily  is4»- 

explosive  decomposition  is  eirtreraely  rapid,  anal-  lated  when  bromine  is  dropped  into  a  solution 

ogous  to  that  of  fulminate  of  mercury,  and  the  of  CgSa  in  chloroform,  as  it  is  insoluble  in  that 

temperature  of  deflagration  is  about  2,700'"  C.  substance.     This  compound,  CaS^Bre,  is  endowed 

The  mercuric  salt,  NeHg,  may  be  convenient-  with  a  pleasant  aromatic  o<lor,  two  substances  of 

ly  obtained   from   the   mercurous  salt   by  de-  frightful  odors  thus  uniting  to  form  an  ag^ree- 

composing  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  treating  ably  smelling  compound. 

the  solution  of  diazoimide  thus  prepared  with  Three  iodosulphides  of  phosphorus  have  been 
freshly  precipitated  yellow  mercuric  oxide.  The  prepared  and  described  by  M.  Ouvrard.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  salt  separates  as  a  white  iodide  of  phosphonis,  P1T4,  is  not  attacked  by 
precipitate,  but  it  is  somewhat  soluble  in  cold  sulphureted  hydrogen  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
water  and  very  considerably  soluble  in  hot  ture,  but  at  a  temperature  slightly  higher  than 
water,  from  which  long  acicular  crystals  are  the  melting  point  of  the  iodide,  about  115^  C, 
deposited  on  coolin?.  It  is  the  most  dangerously  hydriodic  acid  is  slowly  produced,  and  after  two 
explosive  of  the  salts  investigated,  and  the  ex-  days*  heating  at  this  temperature  the  reaction  is 
periments  with  it  had  to  be  abandoned  on  ac-  usually  complete.  The  product  is  readily  solu- 
count  of  an  accident  to  one  of  the  assistants.  It  ble  in  carbon  bisulphide,  and  the  solution  de- 
is  much  more  sensitive,  and  therefore  more  dan-  posits  crystals  of  an  iodosulphide  of  the  com- 
gerous,  than  fulminate  of  mercury.  position  p4S8l«.     The  new  substance  forms  very 

A  new  important  nitrogen  compound,  sym-  well  developed  yellow  crystals  of  high  refractive 
metrical  hydrazo-ethane,  CaHftNH.NflCaH,  ha**  power.  They  are  permanent  in  dry  air,  but 
been  isolated,  and  is  described  by  Dr.  Harries,  of  slowly  attAcked  by  moisture  with  elimination  of 
Berlin.  It  is  obtained  by  a  rather  circuitous  se-  sulphureted  hydrogen.  They  melt  about  106 
ries  of  reactions  from  a  derivative  of  hydrazine  (-.  to  a  viscous  liquid,  and  about  300"  C.  they  in- 
formed by  the  reaction  of  sodium  upon  di-  flame  with  evolution  of  iodine  vapor  and  \vhite 
formyl  hydrazine,  and  decomposition  with  sugar  fumes  of  phosphoric  anhydride.  Cold  water 
of  lead.  It  is  a  liquid  of  pleasant  odor,  remind-  only  slowly  attacks  them,  but  they  are  rapidly 
ing  one  at  the  same  time  of  ether  and  weak  am-  decomposed  by  hot  water.  Fuming  nitric  acid 
monia;  reduces  Fehling's  solution  upon  gently  at  once  induces  an  explosion,  accompanied  by 
w^arming,  and  silver  nitrate  in  the  cold  :  and  vig-  incandest^ence.  The  second  iodosulphide  of 
orously  attacks  caoutchouc.  The  symmetrical  |)hosphorus  has  the  composition  PSl  or  PsS,I,, 
•  and  unsymmetrical  di-ethyl  hydrazines  are  clear-  and  was  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulpbureted 
ly  distinguished  by  their  reactions  with  nitrous  hvdrogen  upon  the  tri-iodide  of  phosphorus, 
oxide,  the  latter  yielding  diethylamine  and  ni-  Pig.  The  solution  of  the  product  in  carbon 
trous  oxide,  and  the  former  ethyl  nitrite,  to-  bisulphide  deposits  red  crj'stals  of  the  new 
gether  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  a  nitroso  com-  compound  PSI.  These  crystals  nre  much  more 
pound.  rapidly  attacked  by  moist  air  than  those   of  the 
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fii^t  iodosulphide,  and  the  reaction  is  accom-  responding  chloride,  bromide,  or   iodide — the 
pinied  by  the  liberation  of  fumes  of  hydriodic  iodide  bein^p  the  most  convenient — upon  anhy- 
tcid.     The  J  take  fire  upon  warming  in  the  air,  drous  fluoride  of  silver.    It  is  a  colorless  gas, 
disseminating  the  odor  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  smelling  like  the  analogous  chloride,  and  bums 
the   violet    vapor  of  iodine.     Water   dissolves  with  a  brilliant  flame,  giving  rise  to  aqueous 
them   rapidly,  producing  trisulphide  of  phos-  vapor,  carbon  dioxide,  and   hydrofluoric   acid, 
phorus   and   nydriodic   and    phosphoric   acids.  It  liquefies  at  — 3"  Cat  the  ordinary  pressure  to  a 
And     sulphureted     hydrogen    is    subsequently  colorless  mobile  liquid  which  is  witnout  action 
evolved  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  tri-  upon  glass.    Isopropyl  fluoride  and  allyl  fluoride 
sulphide.    The  third  iodosulphide  was  obtained  are  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  corre- 
hv  reacting  with  excess  of  tri-iodide  of  phos-  sponding  iodides.    They  are  both  gaseous  sub- 
phorus   upon  the  trisulphide.    It  is  deposited  stances  capable  of  condensation  to  liquids  by 
from  carbon  bisulphide  in  deep>red  crystals,  is  reduction  of  temperature  or  augmentation  of  pres- 
very  rapidly  decomposed  by  moist  air,  and  its  sure.     A  mixture  of  allyl  fluoride  with  four 
composition  is  P^SU.    It  thus  appears  that  io-  times  its  volume  of  oxygen  explodes  with  great 
dine  is  capable  of  replacing  more  or  less  of  the  violence  under  the  agency  of  an  electric  spark, 
sulphur    contained   in  the  sulphides  of   phos-  or  when  brought  into  contact  with  a  flame, 
phorus,  although  it  does  not  succeed  in  totallv  When  free  fluorine  is  allowed  to  escape  into 
eliminating  suiphur  from  its  combination  with  chlorine  an  energetic  reaction  occurs,  chlorine 
phosphorus.    M.  Ouvrard  has  also  obtained  sev-  is  liberated,  and  in  a  few  moments  an  explosion 
eral  new  halogen  derivatives  of  the  sulphides  of  is  produced,  with  copious  formation  of  carbon 
arsenic  and  antimony.  tetrafluoride  and  fluoroform  (CHFg).     Fluoro- 
A  new  iodine  compound,  in  which  iodine  is  form  liquefies  at  CC.  under  a  pressure  of  twenty 
the  central,  predominating,  or  grouping  element,  atmospheres.    It  is  incombustible,  but  imparts  a 
has  been  formed  by  Prof.  Victor  Meyer  and  Dr.  bluish-green  color  to  a  Bun  sen  flame  when  in- 
Hartmaiin,  in  which  that  element  acts  in  a  triva-  jected  into  it.    It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  has 
lent   capacity,  like  the  nitrogen  in  ammonia,  a  feebler  odor  than  that  of  chloroform,  but  simi- 
The  substance  has  further  the  novel  character  lar  to  it.    With  free  fluorine  it  forms  hydro- 
for  an  iodine  compound,  of  acting  as  a  powerful  fluoric  acid  and  gaseous  carbon  tetrafluoride. 
base,  combining  with  acids  to  form  well-defined  A  series  of  compounds  of  sugar  with  mercap- 
salts  with  elimination  of  water,  precisely  as  when  tans,  the  sulphur  alcohols,  similar  in  many  re- 
ft caustic  alkali  is  neutralized  by  an  acid.    It  is  spects  in  nature  to  the  glucosides  formed  by  the 
derived    from  a  still  unisolated  base  similarly  combination  of  the  ordinarv  alcohols  with  the 
constituted  to  hydroxylamine,  iodine  taking  the  sugars,  are  described  by  ^rof.  Emil  Fischer, 
place  of  nitrogen.    It  is  prepared  by  exposing  They  differ,  however,  from  the  glucosides  of  the 
lodosobenzine  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  alcohols  in  constitution,  for  they  contain  two 
whereby  the  sulphate  of  the  new  base  is  formed,  equivalents  of  the  sulphur  alcohol  to  one  equiv- 
The   solution  may  be  used  advantageously  to  alent  of  the  sugar :  hence  they  are  more  nearly 
prepare  the  insoluble  halogen  salts,  when  the  allied  to  the  similarly  constituted  compounds  of 
free  base  may  be  obtained  from  the  precipitated  mercaptans  with  ordinary  aldehydes.   The  mem- 
iodide  by  agitation  with  moist  silver  oxide;  or  bers  of  the  series  fully  aescribed  are  the  ethyl 
it  may  be  obtained  directlv  from  the  sulphate  mercaptals  of  grape  sugar  and  of  galactose,  and 
by  adding  baryta  water,    l^he  aqueous  solution  the  amyl  mercaptal  of  the  former.    In  addition 
reacts  very  strongly  alkaline.    The  base  can  not  to  these,  Prof.  Fischer  has  isolated  the  ethyl  mer- 
be  readily  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  condition,  captals  of  mannose,  arabinose,  rhamnose,  and 
as  it  concentrates  to  a  thick  gum.     Analysis  of  aglucoheptose,  and  has  qualitatively  proved  the 
the  iodide  indicates  that  the  empirical  formula  generality  of  the  reaction  for  xylose,  maltose,  and 
of  the  salt  is  C«HaI,  and  its  molecular  formula  milk  sugar.    The  compounds  appear  likely  to 
C|«H«Is.    The  formula  of  the  base  itself  must  prove  important,  for  they  are  so  readily  formed 
consequently  be  CiaH«IsOH.    The  chloride,  bro-  that  they  will  serve  in  many  cases  as  valuable 
mide  nitrate  sulphate,  acetate,  periodide,  and  aids  in  the  identification  of  either  the  well-known 
several  double  salts  are  described.    The  salts  of  or  the  newly  discovered  sugars, 
the  iodonium  bases,  as  a  rule,  bear  a  remarkable  Besides  the  true  carbohydrates,  such  as  starch, 
resemblance  to  those  of  lead,  silver,  and  particu-  sugar,  etc.,  a  class  of  bodies  is  recognized  as  oc- 
larly  thallium.    The  free  base  absorbs  carbon  curring  more  or  less  abundantly  in  most  plant 
dioxide  with  great  avidity,  forming  a  carbonate  tissues  to  which  the  name  pentosans  or  pentose 
of  the  base,  which  effervesces  upon  the  addition  carbohydrates  has  been  given.    They  are  soluble 
of  a  dilute  acid.  in  dilute  alkalies,  and  are  converted  by  the  re- 
The  physiological  action  of  the  chloride  of  the  action  of  dilute  acids  into  sugarlike  bodies  which 
base  has  been  studied  in  detail  by  Dr.  Gottlieb,  respond  to  many  of  the  reactions  for  the  tnie 
of   the   Heidelberg   Pharmacological    Institute,  sugars  or  glucoses.    The  results  of  experiments 
The  salt  has  been  found  to  be  very  poisonous,  made  by  W.  E.  Stone  to  determine  the  digesti- 
and  its  mode  of  action  upon  the  animal  muscles,  bility  of  these  bodies  show  that  they  are  to  a 
membranes,  and  nerves  combines  the  character-  marked  degree  less  digestible  than  the  true  car- 
istics  of  the  action  of  lead  and  thallium  salts  bohydrates,  with  which  they  have  been  indis- 
with  those  of  ammonia  and  the  ammonium  bases,  criminately  classified. 

The  fluorides  of  the  radicals  propyl,  isopropyl,  A  glucoside — iridine— exhibiting  some  remark- 

allvl,  and  acetyl,  and  the  fluorine  analogue  of  able  properties  is  described  by  MM.  F.  Tiemann 

chforoform,    fluoroform.  have   been   examined,  and  G.  De  Laire,  as  obtained  from  the  iris  by 

and  are  described  by  M.  Moissan.     Propyl  flu-  treating  the  alcoholic  extract  with  a  mixture  of 

oride  may  be  obtained  by  reacting  with  tne  cor-  ncet4)ne  and  chloroform  of  density  0*98.    It  crys- 

voL.  xxxiv.— 8  A 
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tallizes  in  small  white  needles,  fusing  at  208*  by  reflected  light,  but  pure  yellow  by  trans- 
C,  and  corresponding  to  the  empirical  formula  mitted  light,  and  the  finely  powdered  substance 
Ca4H9eOia.  Heated  under  pressure  with  sulphu*  reflects  bright-yellow  light.  When  inclosed  in 
ric  acid  diluted  with  weak  alcohol,  it  decomposes  a  sealed  tube  containing  perfectly  dry  air,  the 
into  glucose  and  a  crystalline  body  now  termed  compound  is  stable  and  unaffected  by  bright 
iriganine.  This  forms  alcoholic  ethers  and  gives  sunlight,  but  when  exposed  to  sunshine  in  onli- 
rise  to  two  series  of  acid  ethers.  Under  the  ac-  nary  moist  air  it  instantly  begins  to  bronze,  and 
tion  of  alkaline  hydrates  it  absorbs  three  mole-  eventually  becomes  superficially  coated  with  a 
cules  of  water  and  then  splits  into  three  bodies,  dark  bronze  metallic  surface.  Dilute  hydro- 
namely,  formic  acid,  an  acid  phenol  termed  iridic  chloric  acid  instantly  decomposes  it,  with  for- 
acid,  CieHiaOft,  and  a  phenol  termed  iretol,  mation  of  silver  chloride  and  a  solution  of  chlor- 
CtH804.  The  last  body  is  rapidly  decomposed  auric  acid.  Ammonia  decomposes  it,  with  pro- 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  when  in  an  alkaline  so-  duction  of  the  usual  ammoniacal  solution  of  di- 
lution. When  iridic  acid  is  heated  above  its  ver  chloride  and  deposition  of  fulminating  gold, 
point  of  fusion  it  splits  into  one  molecule  of  car-  Several  new  crystallized  compounds  of  hy- 
Donic  acid  and  a  colorless  oil  distilling  at  289**  droxvlamine  with  the  chlorides  and  sulphides 
C.  It  solidifies  in  large  crystals,  fusing  at  57°  C,  of  coWt  and  manganese  have  been  isolated  by 
constituting  a  well-defined  new  phenol  termed  Dr.  Feldt,  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  The 
iredoL  chlorides  are  analogous  to  the  salts  containing 
The  dinitro  derivative  of  marsh  gas,  CHs-  zinc,  cadmium,  and  barium  described  several 
(NOj)j,  has  been  isolated  pure  by  Dr.  Paul  Du-  years  ago  by  Crismer,  thev  being  constituted 
den,  of  Jena.  It  is  a  substance  oi  little  stability,  upon  the  type  RClaSNHaOH.  The  sulphates, 
of  acid  properties,  and  many  of  its  metallic  de-  however,  contain  only  one  molecular  equivalent 
rivatives  or  salts  are  dangerously  explosive.  It  of  hydroxylamine,  but  contain  two  molecules  of 
can  not  be  preserved  many  hours,  even  in  sealed  water  of  crystallization. 

tubes,  but  is  converted  into  gaseous  products  of  Schuler*s  yellow  modification  of  arsenic  is  de- 
decomposition.  Its  potassium  salt,  however,  is  scribed  by  Prof.  McLeod  as  produced  as  a  subli- 
more  stable,  and  can  be  kept  unchanged  for  mate  when  pure  arsenic  is  heat«d  in  vacuo.  It 
months.  The  silver  salt  is  the  most  remarkable  rapidly  changes  to  the  black  modification, 
of  its  salts.  It  crystallizes  in  bright-green  tabu-  Experiments  by  Prof.  Lunge  and  Herr  Por- 
lar  crystals,  which  are  extremely  sensitive  to  schew  with  nitrogen  trioxide,  nitrous  anhydride, 
light.  Mere  boiling  of  their  aqueous  solution  is  NtOt,  the  separate  existence  of  which  had  not 
sufficient  to  produce  deposition  of  metallic  silver,  been  demonstrated,  have  brought  them  to  the 
Either  upon  warming  or  by  contact  with  a  drop  conclusion  that  it  is  a  well-characterized  indi- 
of  hydrochloric  acid  the  crystals  explode  with  vidual  substance  which  is  readilv  formed  under 

f^reat  violence.  Upon  reduction  of  tne  iced  so-  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  below  the  tem- 
ution  of  the  potassium  salt  by  sodium  amalgam  perature  of  —21°  C.  by  the  union  of  nitric  oxide, 
a  curious  substance  of  the  composition  CHtNaO  NO,  and  of  nitrogen  peroxide,  NaO*,  and  that  it 
is  produced,  which  explodes  below  the  tempera-  constitutes  an  indigo-blue  liquid.  It  is  stable 
ture  of  boiling  water.  at  and  below  this  temperature  ;  but  at  a  tem- 
By  exposing  calcium  or  its  compounds  to  the  perature  slightly  higher  than  this,  even  under 
heat  of  the  electric  furnace  in  contact  with  carbon,  pressure,  it  begins  to  decompose,  and  the  disso- 
M.  Moissan  has  obtained  a  carbide  or  acetylide  elation  is  almost  complete  upon  the  conversion 
of  calcium  having  the  formula  CsCa.  He  re-  of  the  liquid  into  a  gas.  Hence  the  difficulty  io 
gards  the  reaction  as  of  interest  from  the  geo-  determining  its  existence, 
logical  point  of  view,  in  the  light  of  the  hvpoth-  Nitramide,  NO.NHa,  is  a  new  nitroe:en  com- 
esis  that  the  carbon  now  of  the  vegetable  and  pound  prepared  by  Drs.  Thiele  and  £achman. 
animal  kingdoms  existed  in  the  form  of  carbides.  It  is  obtained  by  successive  manipulation  with 
The  large  quantity  of  calcium  distributed  over  caustic  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  from  nitro-ure- 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  its  diffusion  through  all  thane,  a  substance  resulting  from  the  action  of 
the  formations,  both  ancient  and  modern,  justify  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  on  urethane.  The 
the  supposition  that  it  played  an  important  crystals  melt  at  72°  C,  but  the  melting  point  is 
part  in  the  fixation  of  carbon  in  metallic  combi-  lowered  considerably  by  the  least  trace  of  mois- 
nabions.  Moreover,  M.  Berthelot  has  suggested  ture.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water  (when  it  ac- 
that  the  action  of  aqueous  vapor  on  alkaline  or  quires  an  acid  reaction),  ether,  and  alcohol,  but 
alkaline-earthy  acetylides  would  furnish  a  simple  with  difficulty  in  benzene ;  is  volatile,  unstable, 
explanation  of  the  generation  of  carbons  and  the  easily  decomposing  with  rise  of  tem|)erature  into 
various  carbonaceous  substances.  M.  Moissan  nitrous  oxide  and  water,  and  readily  explosive, 
adds  that  the  action  of  the  air  on  this  carbide  of  Diazomethane,  isolated  by  Prof,  von  Pechmann, 
calcium,  producing  at  a  red  heat  carbonic  acid,  of  Munich,  is  a  yellow  gas  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
permits  an  explanation  of  the  passage  of  the  car-  perature,  which  condenses  when  cooled  to  a  yel- 
bon  of  a  solid  carbide  to  the  gaseous  form  in  low  liquid.  It  appears  to  be  odorless,  but  is  ex- 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  then  assimilable  by  the  tremelv  poisonous,  so  much  so  that  it  is  difficult 
vegetable  kingdom.  to  work  with  on  account  of  its  effect  on  the  or- 
Chloraurate  of  silver,  AgAuCl4,is  a  compound  gans  of  breathing.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  the  very  soluble  and  deliquescent  chlonde  of  of  alkalies  under  special  conditions  on  certain  of 
gold  with  the  very  insoluble  chloride  of  silver,  the  nitrosamines.  Prof,  von  Pechmannr  has  like- 
prepared  and  described  by  Dr.  Hermann,  of  As-  wise  isolated  diazoethane  by  a  process  similar  to 
chaffenburg.  It  forms  long  prismatic  crystals  that  employed  with  diazomethane,  except  that 
terminated  by  prisms  and  dome  faces,  which  ap-  an  ethyl  instead  of  a  methyl  nitrosamine  is  used 
pear  bright  orange  red  when  singly  examined  as  the  base  of  the  operation. 
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Dimethyl  arsine,  (CH9)  AsH,  a  substance  hith-  over   again    indefinitely  without   an^  further 

erto  unknown,  has  been  obtained  by  Dr.  Palmer,  preparation.    Another  method  of  obtaining  oxy- 

of  the  University  of  Illinois,  by  the  reduction  of  gen  from  the  air  is  by  heating  manganate  of 

cacodyl  chloride.     It  condenses  to  a  colorless,  potassium,  KMn04,  in  a  current  of  steam,  when 

mobile  liquid  boiling  at  86"  F. ;  is  endowed  with  oxygen  is  evolved  and  the  lower  oxides  of  man- 

the  characteristic  cacodyl  odor,  and  spontane-  ganese  are  formed.    The  caustic  potash  and  the 

onslj  inflames  with  some  violence  in  contact  reduced  manganese  are  treated  again  in  contact 

with  the  air.    When  air  is  admitted  to  the  mix-  with  air,  when  manganate,  due  to  absorption  of 

tare  of  its  Tapor  with  hvdrogen  a  dense  white  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  is  reformed.    Another 

cloud  is  produced,  which  rapidly  settles  upon  method,  more  complex,  but  offering  some  ad van- 

the  walls  of  the  Tessel  in  the  form  of  a  crystal-  tages,  has  been  introduced  by  G.  Ivassner.    In  it 

line  deposit  which  is  very  soluble  in  water.  calcium  plumbate.  CaaPbO«,  being  exposed  to 

Two  remarkable  substances,  carbazide  or  car-  moist  furnace  gases,  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and 

bonyl  nitride,  COX0,  the  nitrogen  analogue  of  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime 

phosgene  gas,  C0C1«.  and  diurea,  CO  (NU.NH)t.  and  free  peroxide  of  lead.    Then,  on  heating 

CO.  the  carbonyl  derivative  of  hydrazine,  are  this  mixture,  oxygen,  at  first  pure,  is  evolved ; 

described  hj  Prof.  Curtius  and  Herr  Heiden-  but  as  the  temperature  rises  it  is  contaminated 

reich.  more  or  less  by  carbonic  acid,  which  is  readily 

New  Processes. — By  a  modification  of  the  removed,  however,  by  passing  the  gas  over  a 
form  first  used  in  applving  pressure  in  his  ex-  column  of  fresh  plumbate.  Toward  the  end  of 
periments,  M.  Moissan  has  been  able  to  produce  the  operation,  wnich  is  assisted  by  means  of  a 
artificial  diamonds,  which,  though  small,  are  current  of  superheated  steam,  carbonic-acid  gas 
transparent  and  colorless  like  natural  diamonds,  in  a  state  of  purity  is  given  off.  The  residue  in 
The  former  experiments  were  made  with  iron  the  retort,  consisting  of  an  intimate  mixture  of 
and  silver  as  solvents  for  the  carbon,  and  the  lime  and  litharge,  PbO.,  is  reconverted  into 
mixture  of  metal  and  excess  of  charcoal  was  plumbate  simply  by  forcing  a  current  of  air 
heated  in  the  arc  of  the  electric  furnace  under  through  the  heated  mixture  m  the  retort.  Thus 
pressure  until  most  of  the  charcoal  was  dissolved  the  plumbate  can  be  used  over  and  over  again 
in  the  white-hot  metal,  after  which  the  hot  in  the  same  way  that  baryta  and  manganate  are 
crucible  was  thrown  into  a  tank  of  water  to  ef-  used  in  the  other  described  processes, 
feet  smdden  cooling.  Bismuth  was  afterward  The  separation  of  minerals  of  hi^h  specific 
tried  as  a  solvent,  hut  was  not  found  suitable,  gravity  has  recently  been  greatly  facilitated  by 
because  a  violent  explosion  took  place  when  the  the  introduction  of  the  fused  double  nitrate  of 
fused  mass  was  projected  into  water.  Iron  is  silver  and  thallium,  originally  due  to  Dr.  J.  W. 
therefore  still  used,  and  the  cooling  is  effected  Retgers.  When  these  nitrates  are  brought  to- 
by pouring  the  contents  of  the  crucible  into  a  gether  in  the  molecular  proportion  of  1  :  1  they 
batn  of  just  melted  lead.  The  solution  of  car-  yield  a  double  salt,  which  fuses  at  75°  C.  to  a 
bon  in  molten  iron,  bein^  lighter  than  liquid  clear,  mobile  li(^uid,  haying  a  specific  gravity  of 
lead,  rises  to  the  surface  in  spherical  globules ;  about  5,  and  miscible  with  water  in  all  propor- 
the  smaller  spheres  solidify  beiore  reaching  the  tions  at  temperatures  between  its  melting  point 
surface  of  the  lead,  but  the  larger  ones  are  still  and  100°  C.  The  meltincf  point  also  dimmishes 
liquid  and  are  still  so  hot  that  they"  cause  the  rapidly  as  water  is  added,  going  down  to  50°  or 
lead  at  the  surface  to  bum  in  contact  with  the  00  C,  and  fusion  and  solubility  pass  uninter- 
air.  Upon  removing  the  globules  fioating  at  ruptedly  into  one  another.  We  nave  thus  at 
the  surface  of  the  lead,  dissolving  their  leaden  our  command  for  the  separation  of  mineral  par- 
coating  in  nitric  acid,  and  subsequently  remov-  tides  a  liquid  far  exceeding  in  specific  gravity 
ing  the  iron  by  solvents,  the  transparent  dia-  any  of  the  previously  described  heavy  solutions, 
monds  are  readily  isolated.  They  possess  the  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  practically 
same  wonderful  limpidity,  high  refractive  power,  colorless,  neutral,  soluble  in  water,  and  of  being 
hardness,  and  density  as  native  diamonds,  and  readily  recovered  from  the  aqueous  solution  by 
exhibit  many  of  the  properties,  such  as  anoma-  simple  eyaporation  of  the  water  bath.  Some 
lous  polarization  ana  occasional  spontaneous  further  hints  on  the  use  of  this  conyenient  me- 
disruption,  which  are  characteristic  of  some  dium  are  given  in  the  *' American  Journal  of 
Cape  diamonds.  They  scratch  rubies,  and  resist  Science  "  by  Messrs.  Penfield  and  Kreider.  Sep- 
tfae  action  of  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  arations  may  be  made  in  test  tubes  heated  in  a 
and  fuming  nitric  acid,  but  bum  in  oxygen  at  a  water  bath.  After  a  separation  is  completed 
temperature  of  about  900°  C,  with  formation  of  and  the  fusion  cooled,  the  test  tube  is  broken 
pure  carbon  dioxides.  and  the  solid  cake  is  divided,  when  the  heavier 

The  separation  of  oxygen  from  the  nitrogen  and  lighter  portions  ma^  be  obtained  by  dissolv- 

of  the  air  has  been  practically  effected  by  two  ing  the  double  salt.    If  fractional  separations 

processes,  both  of  which  depend  upon  (1)  the  are  required,  the  fused  salt  may  be  placed  in  a 

formation  of  higher  oxides  of  certain  metals,  and  tube  with  a  narrow  neck  at  the  bottom,  into 

(2)  the  elimination  of  the  oxygen    from    the  which  is  ground  a  glass  rod  to  serve  as  a  stop-  ' 

higher  oxides  by  the  application  of  high  tern-  cock.    This  apparatus  slips  inside  of  a  test  tube 

peratures  or  of  superheated  steam.    Oxygen  is  to  within  a  few  millimetres  of  the  bottom.    The 

thus  obtained  by  the  Brin  process  by  exposing  whole  is  heated  in  a  beaker  of  hot  water,  and 

ordinary  heated  baryta,  BaO,  to  air  that  has  the  liquid  is  stirred  by  means  of  a  glass  rod  bent 

been  freed  from  carbonic  acid,  whereby  the  per-  into  a  semicircle  at  the  bottom.    Heavy  parti- 

ozide,  BaOt,  is  formed ;  and  then  driving  off  cles  are  drawn  off  by  raisin^^  the  ground-glass 

the  second  part  of  oxygen  by  heat.    In  this  rod.     Small    particles   getting  caught  in  the 

process  the  same  baryta  may  be  used  over  and  stopper  can  usually  be  ground  out  by  twisting 
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the  rod,  bat  in  no  case  will  such  an  accident  afterward  the  latter  is  made  to  crystallize  as 

cause  great  inconvenience.  chloroplatinate.    The  actual  limit  is  found  at  a 

A  method  of  converting  oxide  of  iron  into  fourth  of  this  quantity, 
crystals  of  hematite  exhibiting  the  characteristic  A  new  method  of  preparing  phosphorus,  de- 
forms of  the  naturally  occurring  mineral,  de-  scribed  by  MM.  Rossei  and  Frank,  is  based  (>n 
scribed  by  Prof.  Arctowski,  of  LQttich,  consists  the  use  of  aluminum  as  a  reducing  agent.  By 
in  passing  partially  or  totally  dissociated  ammo-  this  metho<l  phosphorus  may  be  obtained  directly 
nium-chlonde  vapor  over  ferric  oxide  heated  to  from  any  mineral  phosphate.  Not  more  than  34) 
a  particular  temperature.  After  a  few  minutes*  per  cent,  of  the  phosphorus  contained  in  the* 
exposure  to  a  heat  of  600**  C.  small  glittering  mineral  phosphate  is  obtained,  however,  by  the 
crystals  begin  to  form ;  the  remainder  of  the  ordinary  process,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which 
oxide  increases  considerably  in  volume,  and  am-  the  alummum  phosphide  developed  in  it  is  de- 
monium  chloride  is  rapidly  absorbed.  No  fusion  composed.  But  it  is  found  that  the  phosphide 
occurs,  so  that  the  absorption  is  a  mechanical  is  totally  decomposed  by  heating  with  silica,  and 
one;  the  ammonium  chloride  condenses  upon  hence  if  the  mineral  phosphate  is  previously 
the  exterior  of  the  particles,  eventually  convert-  mixed  with  some  form  of  silica  the  whole  of  the 
ing  the  powder  into  a  white  mass.  Upon  subse-  phosphorus  is  liberated,  and  the  reaction  pro- 
quent  microscopic  examination  of  the  white  ceeds  in  a  regular  and  readily  controllable  man- 
product  large  numbers  of  the  small  brilliant  ner.  While  any  ordinary  available  phosphate 
crystals  of  haematite  are  observed  interspersed  may  be  employed,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use 
among  the  white  particles.  When  the  experi-  superphosphates  containing  admixed  calcium 
ment  is  performed  at  700°  C.  the  whole  of  the  sulphate,  such  as  are  commonly  obtained  for 
ferric  oxide  is  converted  into  miniature  crystals  agricultural  purposes  by  treatment  with  sul- 
of  haematite.  It  is  probable  that  the  ammonium  phuric  acid,  without  separation  of  the  sulphate, 
chloride  is  totally  dissociated  at  this  tempera-  for  the  sulphate  is  suddenly  decomposed  by  the 
ture.  This  method  of  svnthesis  of  htematite  is  aluminum,  when  a  certain  temperature  is  reached, 
interesting  as  throwing  light  upon  the  mode  of  with  explosive  force. 

formation  in  Nature,  for  the  vapors  evolved  by  A  general    method  of  artificially  preparing 

the  fumaroles  in  volcanic  districts  always  contain  crystallized  anhydrous  silicate  similar    to  the 

a  certain  proportion  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  it  is  naturally  occurring  pyroxenes  is  described  by  Dr. 

usually  ol]«erved  that  the  fissures  through  which  Herman  Traube.    It  consists  in  precipitating 

these  vapors  pass  are  more  or  less  covered  with  the  particular  metallic  silicate,  sought  m  anhy- 

crystals  of  specular  iron  and  hiematite.    The  drous  crystals,  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of 

chemical  action  is  probably  alike  in  both  cases.  sodium  silicate  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  the 

In  his  suggestions  concerning  the  detection  of  metal.    The  amorphous  hydrated  silicate   thus 

alkaloids  by  microchemical  methods.  Prof.  Beh-  precipitated  is  heated  to  a  high  temperature  with 

reus,  of  Delft,  says  that  a  good  method  must  boric  acid  for  several  hours.    When  most  of  the 

give  slides  showing  the  alkaloids  pure  or  in  well-  boric  acid  has  volatilized,  the  anhydrous  metallic 

crystallized  combinations  from  which  the  pure  silicate  is  usually  left  in  the  form  of  good  crys- 

alkaloid  can  be  set  free  by  simple  and  trust-  tals.     Ebelmen  lias  already  succeeded  in  arti- 

worthy  reactions.    Such  slides  can  be  kept  for  ficially  preparing  the  magnesium  pyroxene  by 

any  time  as  documents  for  comparing  with  stand-  this  methoo,  and  Dr.  Traube  now  extends  its 

ard  slides  and  further  expenraents,  while  the  application. 

color  tests  in  current  use  generally  destroy  the  The  chief  feature  of  the  new  general  process 
alkaloid.  Volatile  alkaloids  are  the  easiest  to  iso-  for  the  preparation  of  ethers  described  by  Prof, 
late.  Thus  from  0*3  milligramme  of  tea  and  Krafft,  of  Heidelberg,  is  the  substitution  of  sul- 
from  1  milligramme  of  coffee,  by  extraction  with  phonic  acid  for  sulphuric  acid  as  the  reagent, 
lime  water  and  with  alcohol,  and  subsequent  This  process  may  be  very  advantageouslv  sub- 
sublimation,  characteristic  needles  of  theine  were  stituted  for  the  process  now  in  use.  Whereas 
obtained.  Cocoa  must  \ye  extracted  with  weak  sulphuric  acid  is  prone  to  decomposition  in  con- 
acetic  acid.  After  purifying  with  acetate  of  tact  with  a  readily  oxidizable  suostance  like  al- 
lead  and  concentrating,  the  liquid  is  dried  with  cohol,  sul phonic  acid  is  stable  at  the  temperature 
an  excess  of  sodium  carbonate  and  sublimed  at  of  the  ether  reaction.  Sulphuric  acia,  more- 
300"  C.  Powdery  theobromine  is  oDtained,  giv-  over,  by  reason  of  its  great  amnity  for  water,  be- 
ing characteristic  prisms  with  silver  nitrate,  and,  comes  so  diluted  during  the  process  that  it 
later  on.  needles  resembling  theine,  more  volatile  ceases  to  be  strong  enough  for  further  nse ; 
than  theobromine,  and  more  soluble  in  water,  while  sulphonic  acid  does  not  retain  the  water 
Their  angle  of  extinction  is  0'',  and  their  chloro-  which  gradually  accumulates,  but  it  passes  over 
mercurate  is  easily  soluble.  For  theine  the  an-  largely  with  the  ether,  and  separates  from  it  as 
gle  of  extinction  is  45%  and  the  chromoraercu-  a  distinct  layer  in  the  receiver.  With  sulphonic 
rate  is  thrown  down  as  long  needles.  Two  milli-  acid,  therefore,  the  nrocess  of  ether  making  may 
grammes  of  cocoa  are  enough  to  show  both  alka-  be  carried  on  continuously  for  weeks,  in  open 
loids.  Among  alkaloids  that  are  not  volatile,  qui-  vessels  and  on  a  large  scale,  and  there  appears 
nine  may  be  cited,  which  had  been  treated  by  to  be  practically  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  alco- 
the  author  six  months  previously.  As  another  hoi  which  any  definite  amount  of  sulphonic  acid 
example,  strychnine  antl  brucine  may  be  taken,  is  capable  of  converting  into  ether. 
For  tracing  strychnine,  the  limit  was  found  by  A  new  method  of  preparing  phosphureted  hy- 
De  Vry  and  Van  der  Burg  at  0-001  milligramme,  drogen  by  the  direct  combination  of  hydrogen 
With  the  aid  of  microchemical  methods,  crystals  and  phosphorus,  devised  by  Prof.  Retgers,  is  de- 
of  strychnine  can  be  obtained  down  to  0*0002  pendent  upon  the  elevation  of  the  temperature 
milligramme  in  the  presence  of  as  much  brucine ;  considerably  above  the  melting  point  of  ordi- 
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jMTj  yellow  phosphorus.  It  can  not,  therefore,  A  method  of  obtaining  a  new  rhodamine,  or 
be  used  with  that  variety.  Experiments  with  pink  coloring  matter,  by  the  interaction  of  chlo- 
red  phosphoms.  which  is  capable  of  being  raised  ral  hydrat«  and  an  alkyl  derivative  of  metam- 
to  a  much  hieher  temperature,  were,  however,  midophenol,  is  described  by  Dr.  Caro.  A  salt  of 
successful,  when  dry  nydrogen  is  led  through  a  leuco  base  is  formed,  which  latter,  on  oxida- 
A  glass  tube  containing  red  phosphorus,  and  tion  bv  ferric  chloride,  gave  a  blue  coloring  mat- 
afterward  through  a  wash  bottle  containing  ter.  tt  was  shown  by  experiment  that  on  heat- 
water,  practically  pure  hydrogen  is  found  to  es-  ing  a  solution  of  this  blue  compound  in  waler  it 
cape.  Immediately,  however,  a  gas  flame  is  turned,  by  an  intramolecular  change,  to  a  fine 
brought  under  the  part  of  the  turn  containing  pink. 

the  phosphorus,  combination  occurs,  and  the  Atomic  Weights. — E.  Vogel  assumes,  in  a 

gas  issuing    from  the  wash-bottle  inflames  in  communication  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Bel- 

the  air.     The    nonspontaneously   inflammable  gium,  that,  in  spite  of  Stas's  conclusion  that  the 

gaseous  hydride  of  phosphorus  is  also  therefore  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  have  no  common 

accompanied  by  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  sponta-  measure,  Prout's  hypothesis  has  recently  been 

Deously  inflammable  li<}uid  hydride,  and  both  gaining  ground.    I'he  experiments  of  Hinrichs 

substances  may  be  obtained  for  demonstration,  have  thrown  doubt  upon  the  atomic  determi- 

The  new  mode  of  preparation  is  recommended  nations  of  Stas ;  and  the  suppositions  made  by 

by  the  author  as  being  more  convenient  than  Stas  himself  place  it  beyond  aoubt  that  all  his 

the  old-established  method,  as  forming  an  excel-  atomic  weights  are  inaccurate.    The  cause  of  the 

lent  example  of  the  direct  combination  of  two  ^reat  discrepancies  in  value  found  by  Stas  lies 

elements,  and  as  furnishing  ample  demonstra-  in  the  variation  of  the  weights  of  the  substances 

tioQ  of  all  three  hydrides  of  phosphorus,  the  taken.    When  to  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  chlo- 

gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid.  ride  is  added  nitrate  of  silver  to  slight  excess,  a 

For  a  simple  and  rapid  method  for  standard-  precipitate  will  be  formed  on  adding  more  chlo- 

izing  a   permanganate  solution,  Charlotte    F.  ride.    Experiment  shows  that  a  precipitate  is 

Roberts  recommends,  first,  the  determination  of  also  formed  on  adding  more  nitrate,  up  to  a  cer- 

its  strength    by  comparison  with    electrol3rtic  tain  limit  which  Mulder  termed  the  limit  of 

iron,  and  then.  Iby  immediate  titration  with  fer-  silver  as  distinguished  from  the  limit  of  salt  for 

ric  chloride,  of  the  exact  amount  of  iron  in  each  the  addition  of  the  chloride.    The  author  shows 

cubic  centimetre  of  the  latter  solution.    This  that  the  true  atomic  weight  can  not  be  derived 

being  ascertained,  the  ferric-chloride  solution  from  the  mean  between  these  two  limits,  and 

(jiD  be  employed  at  any  time  for  the  standanli-  proves  from  Stas's  own  data  that  they  may  be 

zation  of  potassium  |jermanganate.  equally  well  interpreted  for  entire  as  well  as  for 

Chlorine  is  conveniently  generated  for  labora-  fractional  multiples  of  the  atomic  weight  of  hy- 

tory  purposes  by  F.  A.  Gooch  and  D.  A.  Kreider  drogen. 

by  the  action  of  hot  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  half-  From  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  results  ob- 

strength  solution  upon  lumps  of  potassium  chlo-  tained  hj  J.  P.  Cooke,  Dumas,  Stas,  and  others, 

rate.    These  are  placed  in  tne  upper  chamber  of  M.  G.  Hinrichs  concludes  that  he  has  reason  to 

a  side-neck  test  tube  constrictea  in  the  middle,  regard  the  following  atomic  weights — CI  85*5, 

The  tube  is  fitted  with  a  funnel  tube  reaching  to  Br  80, 1  127,  and  S  32 — as  correct,  if  silver  be 

the  bottom,  and  immersed  in  a  flask  filled  with  taken  as  108. 

hot  water.   When  the  acid  is  at  81*  the  percent-  In  the  course  of  an  investigation  concerning 

age  of  chlorine  in  the  gas  given  off  is  8i.    The  the  atomic  weight  of  copper,  Messrs.  Richards 

chlorine  dioxide  may  be  eliminated  by  passing  the  and  Rogers,  of  Harvard  University,  have  ob- 

J^ases  through  a  wash  bottle  containing  a  satu-  served  that  cupric  oxide  prepared  by  ignition  of 

rated  solution  of  MnCU  in  strong  hydrochloric  the    nitrate    always    contains    a    considerable 

acid  at  90",  and  may  be  still  further  removed  by  amount  of  occluded  gas,  chiefiy  nitrogen ;  while 

passing  the  gas  through  a  hard-glass  tube  filled  that  prepared  from  carbonate  invariably  shows 

with  asbestus  and  heated.  no  signs  of  occluded  gas.    This  fact  is  of  con- 

For  a  new  reaction  illustrating  the  phenome-  siderable  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  previous 

non  of  dissociation,  Alexander  Gunn  dissolves  determinations  of  the  atomic  weight  of  copper 

about  0-2  gramme  of  zinc  sulphate  in  5  cubic  cen-  are  affected  by  it  and  will  be  rendered  more  or 

timetres  of  distilled  water ;  adds  ammonia  drop  less  inaccurate.    The  authors  show,  moreover, 

by  drop,  until  two  drops  in  excess  of  the  amount  that  the  phenomenon  is  also  exhibited  by  oxides 

required  to  r»dissolve the  precipitate;  then  adds  of  zinc,  nickel,  and  magnesium,  when  prepared 

10  or  12  drops  of  a  10-per-cent.  solution  of  sodi-  by  ignition  of  the  nitrate.    In  the  case  of  mag- 

ura  phosphate  and  5  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  nesium  the  amount  of  occluded  gas  is  extraordi- 

The  solution  is  perfectly  bright.    On  applying  narily  large,  exceeding  a  hundred  cubic  centi- 

beat,the  liquid  becomes  opaque,  the  turbidity  in-  metres  from  10  grammes  of  oxide.    Hence  it  is 

creasing  as  the  temperature  rises,  till,  when  boil-  considered  necessary  that  the  atomic  weights  of 

jog*  a  thick  curdy  precipitate  falls.    On  now  these  metals  should  be  subjected  to  revision. 

immersing  the  test  tube  m  cold  water  the  pre-  with  account  taken  of  these  facts:  and  until  this 

cipitate  will  quickly  disappear,  leaving  the  solu-  is  done  the  values  hitherto  accepted  can  be  con- 

tion  as  bright  as  it  was  at  first.    The  production  sidered  as  only  approximate. 

of  the  precipitate  by  heating  can  be  repeated  Taking  the  temperatures  of  decomposition  as 

n^any  times  if  care  be  taken  to  prevent  loss  of  an  index  of  stability,  G.  11.  Bailey  arrives  at  the 

ammonia.     Of  the  two  possible  explanations  of  following  generalizations  as  to  the  stability  of 

this  reaction,  reasons  are  given  showing  that  it  the  typical  oxides  in  relation  to  the   atomic 

can  not  be  due  to  the  loss  of  ammonia  by  heat,  weights  of  the  elements  from  which  they  are 

and  other  reasons  for  ascribing  It  to  dissociation,  derived:  1,  That  in  the  even  series  the  oxides 
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are  more  stable  the  higher  the  atomic  weight;  lographieal  properties  of   the  strictlj   isomor- 

2,  that  in  the  odd  series  they  are  less  stable  the  phous  rhombic  normal  sulphates  of  potassiam, 

higher  the  atomic  weight.    The  author  then  pro-  rubidium,  and   caesium    are  functions  of   the 

ceeds  to  consider  the  extent  to  which  the  vari-  atomic  weight  of  the  metal  which  they  contain, 
ous  elements  combine  with  oxygen,  and  draws        Describing  some  experiments  in  the  eleetrol- 

the  conclusions :  1,  That  in  the  even  series  the  ysis  of  glass.  Prof.  Roberts-Austen  says  that,  in 

higher  the  atomic  weight  the  greater  is  the  connection  with  Mr.  Stansfield,  he   lias   found 

tendency  to  combine  with  oxygen ;  and,  2,  that  that  if  a  bulb  of  glass  be  filled  with  sodium 

in  the  odd  series  there  is  little  tendency  to  form  amalgam  and  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  inercur>' 

peroxides,  but  such  as  exist  show  that  the  tend-  heated  in  a  sand  bath  to  over  200°  F.,  on  con- 

ency  to  form  such  oxides  decreases  as  the  atomic  nectingthe  sodium  amalgam  and  the  mercury 

weight  rises.     He  is  of  opinion  that  the  dia-  respectively  with  the  terminals  of  a    battery, 

metrically  opposite  bearing  of  the  odd  and  even  sodium  will  pass  from  the  amalgam  through  the 

series  in  regard  to  the  stability  of  the  oxides  is  glass  into  the  mercury.    At  the  end  of  the  ex- 

an  indication  that  the  attraction  for  oxygen  is  periment  the  glass  is  unchanged.    If  lithium 

influenced  by  the  magnetic  state  of  the  elements,  amalgam  be  substituted  for  the  sodium  amal- 

those  of  the  even  series  being  usually  regarded  ^am,  however,  a  certain  percentage  of  lithium 

as  paramagnetic,  and  those  of  the  odd  series  as  is  found  in  the  glass  at  tne  end  of  the  experi- 

Qiamagnetic.  ments,  sodium  from  the  glass  is  driven  into  the 

The  atomic  weight  of  palladium  has  been  re-  mercury,  and  the  glass  is  altered  in  appearance 

vised  b}r  Prof.  Keiser  and  Miss  Breed.    Prof,  and  frangibility.     With  potassium  amalgam  and 

Reiser,  in   1888,  from  palladium  diammonium  soda  glass  no  change  takes  place.   These  phenom- 

chloride  deduced  the  value  106*27.    Since  then  ena  are  believed  by  the  author  to  depend  on  the 

three    other    determinations — by    Bayley    and  relative  atomic  weights  and  consequent  atomic 

Lamb,  Keller  and  Smith,  and  Joly  and  Leidie—  volumes  of  the  elements  concern^.    Lithium, 

have    given    discordant    results.    Prof.   Keiser  having  a  smaller  atomic  volume  than  sodium,  is 

found  a  compound  palladium  dichloride  which  able  to  follow  the  galleries  left  bv  the  atoms  of 

could  be  vaporized  and  therefore  subjected  to  the  latter  metal ;  potassium,  on  the  other  hand, 

fractional  distillation — a  method  considered  by  having  an  atomic  volume  greater  than  sodium. 

Stas  the  only  one  by  whioh  substances  may  be  can  not  force  a  passage.    From  the  results  he 

obtained  in  the  highest  state  of  purity.    Work-  has  obtained,  usmg  other  amalgams,  such  as 

ing  from  this,  he  obtained  values  closely  agree-  those  of  gold  and  copper  and  different  kinds  of 

ing  with  one  another,  the  mean  of  which  was  glass.  Prof.  Roberts- Austen  hopes  to  throw  light 

106*25.  on    the  formation  of  mineral    veins  in   rocks 

The  atomic  weight  of  barium  has  been  very  which  apparently  have  not  undergone  fusion, 
carefully  estimated  by  Prof.  Richards,  of  Har-        Bacteriological  Chemistry. — The  theory  of 

vard  University,  on  the  basis  of  analyses  of  the  Dr.  Uschinsky,  that  the  toxic  products  elabo- 

bromide  and  the  chloride.    The  concordance  of  rated  by  pathogenic  bacteria  partake  of  the  na- 

the  large  number  of  individual  experiments,  the  ture  of  ferments,  is  supported  by  the  experi- 

highest  and  lowest  mean  values  in  50  separate  ments  of  Courmont  and  Doyon,  which   go  to 

determinations  differing  by  only  tJx^,  commends  show  that  the  toxic  action  of  tetanus  poison  is 

his  results.    Taking  oxygen  at  16,  the  atomic  not  hastened  by  greatly  increasing  the  quantity 

weight  of  barium,  finally  estimated  from  these  of  toxine  introduced  into  an  animal.    Tnese  in- 

determinations,  is  137*43.   The  experiments  with  vestigators  say  also  that  they  were  able  to  in- 

barium  chloride  afforded  a  means  of  independ-  duce  symptoms  of  tetanus  in  animals  by  simply 

ently  ascertaining  the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine,  injecting  some  of  the  blood  derived  from  an  ani- 

The  number  thus  obtained  is  35*457,  identical  mal    rendered    tetanic   by    their    applications, 

with  the  value  given  by  Stas.  Similar  results  were  obtained  with  muscle  ex- 

In  their  redetermination  of  the  atomic  weight  tract.    That  the  quantity  of  the  toxine  intro- 

of  molybdenum,  E.  F.  Smith  and  Philip  Maas  duced  into  the  system  of  an  animal  does  not 

employed  a  method  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric-  influence    the    ortiinary    period   of    incubation 

acid  gas  upon  molybdic  acid  and  molybdates  characteristic  for  each  variety  of  animal,  was 

(sodium    molybdate    was    used).    Molybdenum  confirmed  by  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Uschin- 

hydrochloride  and  sodium  chloride  were  the  re-  sky  on  rabbits :  but  he  failed  to  confirm  the 

suit  of  the  action.    The  atomic  weight  of  molyb-  results  obtained  by  Courmont  and  Doyon  from 

denum  was    calculated  from  the    quantity  of  the  injection  of  the  blood  of  animals  rendered 

sodium  chloride— the    values    of    oxygen  (16),  tetanic. 

sodium,  and  chlorine  being  taken  from  Clarke's        In  a  paper  on  the  chemical  and  bacteriological 

revised  tables,  October,  1891— as  96*08.  examination  of  soil,  with  special  reference  to 

In  his  observations  on  the  ratio  of  the  atomic  the  soil  of  graveyards,  Dr.  James  Buchanan 
weights  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  Prof.  Julius  Young  discusses  the  results  of  a  series  of  experi- 
Thomsen,  in  order  to  avoid  the  errors  incidental  ments  which  he  has  made  on  samples  of  vir- 
to  the  direct  methods  of  estimating  the  ratio,  gin  soils,  pure  agricultural  soils,  and  soils  which 
employed  an  indirect  method,  which  consisted  have  been,  and  are,  used  for  purposes  of  inhu- 
in  estimating  the  ratio  of  the  molecular  weights  mation.  From  these  results,  as  judged  by  the 
of  hydrogen,  chloride,  and  ammonia.  His  re-  amount  of  organic  carbon  and  nitrogen  present 
suits  led  to  the  conclusion  that  1:16  represents  in  the  various  samples,  it  would  appear  that  soil 
the  value  of  the  ratio  H :  O,  with  an  accuracy  as  that  has  been  used  for  burial  does  not  mate- 
great  as  is  warranted  by  the  numbers  in  use  for  rially  differ  as  regards  the  organic  matter  it 
the  atomic  weights  of  chlorine  and  nitrogen.  contains  from  pure  good  agricultural  soil.    This 

A.  E.  Tutton  has  shown  that  all  the  crystal-  fact  goes  far  to  support  the  idea  that  inhn- 
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oMition  properly  conducted  in  suitable  and  well-  ment  the  glucoses,  splitting  them  up  with  evo- 

dnuned   soils  can  cause  no  risk  to  the  public  lution  of  gases  and  formation  of  acids.    The 

health.     The  result  of  the  bacteriological  ex-  .bacteria  causing  the  fermentation  have  no  action 

tmination    of  the  various  soils  goes  to  corrob-  on  the  cellulose  of  the  bran  or  on  the  skins  as 

crate  the  results  arrived  at  by  chemical  means,  some  bacteria  in  the  bate  have.    In  every  case 

No  pathogenic  organisms  were  found  in  grave-  where  the  skin  is  attacked  it  is  by  putrefactive 

yard  soils  ;   and  although  the  number  of  bacteria  or  gelatin-liquefying  bacteria  introduced  from 

present  was  greater  than  at  similar  denths  in  the  oate,  or  in  specially  favorable  circumstances 

virgin  soil,  it  was  not  so  great  as  one  might  have  developing  from  germs  always  present  in  the  at- 

expected.     There  was,  moreover,  a  very  marked  mosphere.    The  gases  evolved  have  only  a  me- 

ftnd  sadden  fall  in  the  number  of  organisms  in  chanical  action  on  the  skins,  by  which  they  float 

the  soil  below  the  layer  containing  the  coffins,  and  distend  them,  and  so  enable  them  better  to 

So    that,    as    Reimers    has    pointed    out,    the  take  up  the  acids.    There  are,  no  doubt,  other 

-  ground- water  "  region  is  practically  free  from  organisms  capable  of  fermenting  a  bran  infusion 

b^^teria.  in  a  somewhat  similar  way,  and  the  work  of  iso- 

Frank,  and  afterward  Schloesing  and  Laurent,  lating  them  and  separately  examining  their  life 

showed   that  soil  containing  bacteria  and  algse  history  and  products  yet  remains  to  be  done, 

can    fix    free  nitrogen  in  lar^  quantities,  but  A  new  bacterium  is  described  by  Dr.  Bemth- 

their  experiments  did  not  decide  whether  algae  stein  as  occurring  in  milk,  which  peptonizes  the 

aUiue   are  capable  of  doing  this.    In  order  to  casein,  forming  a  soluble  compound,  and  ren- 

answer  this  question  Kossowitsch  has  estimated  dering  the  milk  transparent  and  more  readily 

the  amount  of  nitrogen  present  in  a  nutritive  digested. 

soil  before  and  after  the  growth  of  pure  cultures  Miscellaneons.  —  The   characters,  composi- 
of  algae  Cytfococeus  tmd  Stichocoeeiis,    In  neither  tion,  and  even  the  number  of  the  proteids  con- 
ca:^  was  any  sensible  increase  of  nitrogen  de-  tained  in  the  wheat  kernel  or  derived  from  it  are 
tec'ted,  so  that  it  appears  that  neither  of  these  the  subject  of  very  conflicting  statements  on  the 
algie  alone  has  the  power  of  fixing  free  nitrogen,  part  of  those  who  have  examined  these  bodies. 
( 'yfdocaeeus,  even  when  mixed  with  pure  cultures  The  results  of  an  investigation  undertaken  in 
of  the  bacteria  which  enable  the  LeguminosoB  to  hope  of  clearing  away  some  of  this  confusion  are 
assimilate  free  nitrogen,  was  found  powerless  in  puolished  by  T.  B.  Osborne  and  0.  G.  Voorhees. 
this  direction  :  whereas  a  mixture  of  soil  bacteria  After  a  long  series  of  experiments  thev  find 
and  Cysiococcus,  which  also  contained  a  small  that  the  proteids  contained  m  the  wheat  kernel 
amount  of  other  algas,  had  the  power  of  fixing  are :  A  globulin  belonging  to  the  class  of  vegeta- 
trte  nitrogen  to  a  large  extent,    kossowitsch  also  ble  vitellins,  soluble  in  saline  solutions,  preci pi- 
describes  a  number  of  experiments  with  hetero-  tated  from  them  by  dilution  and  also  by  satura- 
geneous  mixtures  of  algs  and  bacteria,  and  shows  tion  with  magnesmm  sulphate  or  ammonium 
how  in  each  case  the  capability  of  fixing  free  sulphate,  but  not  by  saturation  with  sodium 
nitrogen  is  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  chloride ;  an  albumin,  coagulating  at  52",  which 
dextrose  to  the  nutritive  substratum.     From  differs  from  animal  albumin  in  being  precipi- 
ihis,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  such  mixtures  tated  on  saturating  its  solution  with  sodium 
of  alg»  and  bacteria  which  are  capable  of  fixing  chloride  or  with  magnesium  sulphate,  but  not 
free  nitrogen  when  exposed  to  light  can  not  be  precipitated  on  completely  removing  salts  by 
shown  to  assimilate  it  m  the  dark,  he  concludes  dialysis  in  distilled  water:  a  proteose,  precipi- 
that  although  it  has  not  been  proved  in  any  case  tated,  after  removal  of  the  globulin  and  the  al- 
that  algjB  by  themselves  possess  the  power  of  bumin,  by  saturating  the  solution  with  sodium 
fixing  free  nitrogen,  yet  they  are  in  a  symbolic  chloride,  only  adding  20  per  cent,  of  sodium 
rplationship  with  the  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria;  chloride  and  acidifying  with  acetic  acid;  glia- 
aiid  he  regards  it  as  probable  that  these  latter  din,  called  by  other  authors  plant  gelatin,  gluten 
draw  on  the  assimilation  products  of  the  algae  fibrin,  mucenin,  or  insoluble  phytalbumose,  solu- 
te supply  the  carbon  they  require  in  growth.  ble  in  distilled  water  to  opalescent  solutions,  in- 
The  science  of  bacteriology  touches  upon  the  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  alcohols 
leather  industry,  accordiner  to  J.  T.  Wood,  in  of  below  90  per  cent,  strength ;  glutenin,  a  pi-o- 
the   following  important  points :  Putrefaction,  teid  insoluble  in  water,  saline  solutions,  and  di- 
the  soaks,  changes  in   lime  liquors,  bating  or  lute  alcohol,  which  forms  the  remainder  of  the 
"puring,"  drenching,  and  fermentation  of  tan  proteids  of  the  wheat  kernel,  generally  about 
liquors.  The  activity  of  bacteria  in  the  **  drench-  4  to  4-5  per  cent,  of  the  seed.     Wheat  gluten  is 
ing  *•  process  is  described  by  the  author.    Skins  composed  of  gliadin  and  glutenin.    The  gliadin 
from  the  bate  after  washing  are  placed  in  a  vat  with  water  forms  a  sticky  medium,  which  by  the 
containing  an  infusion  of  bran  in  water  at  a  presence  of  salts  is  prevented  from  l)ecoming 
temperature  of  from  30"  to  35°  C.    This  fer-  wholly  soluble.    This  sodium  binds  together  the 
ments  vigorously  for  from  eighteen  to  twenty-  parts  of  the  flour  and  renders  the  dough  and 
four  hours,  with' evolution  of  considerable  quan-  gluten  tough  and  coherent.    The  glutenin  im- 
tities  of  gas  and  the  formation  of  weak  organic  parts  solidity  to  the  gluten,  evidently  forming  a 
acids,  which  have  a  slight  swelling  action  on  the  nucleus  to  which  the  gliadin  adheres  and  from 
?kin,  cleanse  the  pores,  and  make  it  in  a  fit  con-  which  it  is  consequently  not  washed  away  by 
dition  to  receive  the  tannin.    On  examination  water.    Gliadin  and  starch  mixed  in  the  pro- 
with  a  high  power  of  the  microscope  the  liquid  portion  of  1  to  10  form  a  dough,  but  yield  no 
is  found  to  be  swarming  with  active  bacteria,  gluten,  the  gliadin  being  washed  away  with  the 
In  the  operation  an  unorganized  ferment,  **ce-  starch.    The  fiour  freed  from  gliadin  gives  no 
fealin,"  changes  the  starch  of  the  bran  into  gluten,  there  being  no  binding  material  to  hold 
glucoses  and  dextrin.    The  bacteria  then  fer-  the  particles  together  so  that    they   may    be 
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brought  into  a  coherent  mass.    Soluble  salts  are  ually  given  up.    It  is  fortunate,  then,  that  effi- 
also  necessary  in  forming  gluten,  as  in  distilled  cient  substitutes  can  be  obtained  from  coal  t&r, 
water  gliadin  is  readily  soluble.    In  water  con-  which,  contrary  to  popular  opinion,  is  the  source 
taining  salts  it  forms  a  very  viscid,  semifluid  from  which  the  greatest  number  of  colors  fast  to 
mass,  which  has  great  power  to  bind  together  light  are  at  present  derived, 
the  particles  of  flour.    The  mineral  constituents  A  method  of  purif ving  water  from  the  lime  salt« 
of  the  seeds  are  suflicient  to  accomplish  this  which  form  crystalline  incrustations  on  boilens 
purpose,  for  gluten  can  be  obtained  by  washing  and  steam  pipes,  described  by  C.  A.  DoremlI:^. 
a  dough  with  distilled  water.    No  ferment  action  depends  upon  the  use  of  sodium  fluoride.    When 
occurs  in  the  formation  of  gluten,  for  its  con-  this  substance  is  added  to  water  containing  even 
stituents  are  found  in  the  flour  having  the  same  a  very  moderate  proportion  of  lime  or  magnesium 
composition  and  properties  as  in  the  gluten  even  salts  a  precipitate  forms  at  once.    When  added 
under  those  conditions  which  would  he  supposed  in  quantities  sufficient  to  unite  with  all  the  eal- 
completely  to  remove  antecedent  proteids  or  to  cium  and  magnesium  to  form   fluorides  with 
prevent  ferment  action.     All  the  phenomena  these  metals,  and  the  water  is  then  boiled  down, 
which  have  been  attributed  to  ferment  action  the  precipitate  retains  its  amorphous  character, 
are  explained  by  the  properties  of  the  proteids  Viewed  through  the  microscope,  it  has  always 
as  they  exist  in  the  seed  and  in  the  gluten.  been  found  Dowdery  and  rounded.     The  con- 
It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  deficient  version  of  tne  sulphate   of    calcium    and   all 
yield  of  tar  that  usually  accompanies  the  use  of  magnesium  salts  to  pulverulent  fluorides   has 
a  high  carbonizing  temperature  is  fullv  made  up  proved  practicable.    Calcium  fluoride  has  a  mo- 
by  increased  production  of  gas.    In  the  expen-  tecular  weight  about  25  per  cent,  less  than  either 
ence  of  Mr.  C.  Hunt,  however,  the  highest  pro-  calcium  carbonate  or  sulphate  or  an  equivalent 
duction  of  gas  has  been  accompanied  b^  the  quantity  of  phosphate,  and  therefore  the  precipi- 
largest  yield  ooth  of  tar  and  ammonlated  liquor,  tate  or  sludge  formed  through  its  use  is  much 
Experiments  have  shown  that  a  falling  off  of  il-  more   manageable    and  removable  by  blowing 
luminating  value  occurs  when  very  high  yields  down  the  boilers.    The  method  is  in  snccessfiQ 
of  gas  are  obtained.     While  the  best  general  o()eration  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
results  may  be  obtained  from  carbonizing  at  a  It  appears  to  be  generally  understood  that  a 
fairly  high  temperature,  it  is  essential  that  the  large  percentage  of  fuel  is  lost  in  the  smoke 
gaseous  products  should  be  enabled  to  pass  freely  which  issues  from  chimneys.    It  is  argued,  how- 
away  and  without  encountering  in  the  ascension  ever,  by  R.  R.  Tatlock,  that  the  loss  of  any  large 
pipe  anv  absorbent  of  hydrocarbons  such  as  thick  percentage  of  combustible  matter,  and   conse- 
tar.    Mr.  Hunt  has  also  tested  the  lime  and  air  quently  of  heating  power,  is  out  of  the  question, 
process  for  eliminating  sulphur  compounds  from  This  may  be  proved  by  calculation  of  the  two 
gas.    Daily  tests  were  made  of  the  amount  of  sources  of  heating  power  as  shown  by  actual 
oxygen  in  the  gas  from  certain  gas  works,  and  it  analvsis  of  coal  or  dross  used  for  steam  heating 
was  found  that  when  the  oxygen  went  up  the  and  by  actual  analysis  of  the  furnace  gases  lor 
sulphur  compounds  followed.    From  this  experi-  combustible  solids  and  gases.    From  his  anaJy- 
ence  it  was  concluded  :  (1)  That  oxygen,  so  far  ses  the  author  computes  that  the  solid  combusti- 
from  assisting  in  the  removal  of  sulphur  com-  ble  matter  of  the  smoke  can  account  for  only 
pounds,  was  actually  prejudicial,  at  least  when  the  very  small  percentage  of  0*74  of  the  total 
present  in  any  appreciable  quantity ;  (2)  that  it  heating  power  that  can  be  obtained  from  the 
was  of  use  roainlv  for  oxidation  of  the  sulphu-  coal.    Hence  it  is  evident  that  this  loss  of  com- 
reted  hydrogen  by  which  economy  of  lime  was  bustible  matters  in  smoke  is  very  small  indeed, 
effected,  and  the  spent  lime,  being  chiefly  in  the  CHILI,  a  republic  in  South  America.    The 
form  of  carbonate,  with  a  largo  percentage  of  Congress  consists  of  a  Chamber   of  Deputies 
free  sulphur,  was  rendered  practically  inodor-  elected  for  three  years,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to 
ous ;    (3)  that  the  Quantity  of  oxygen  which  30,000  of  population,  and  a  Senate,  of  one  third 
might  be  safely  employed,  having  regard  to  re-  the  number  of  members,  elected  for  six  years, 
duction  of  sulphur  compounds,  varied  with  the  Every  male  citizen  of  full  age  who  can'  read 
carbonic  acid  present — that  is,  the  less  carbonic  and  write  and  possesses  a  certain  amount  of 
acid  the  more  oxygen.    It  further  appeared  that  property  or  a  certain  income  determined  by  law 
unless  air  could  be  almost  completely  excluded,  is  qualified  to  vote,  about  1  in  18  of  the  popula- 
the  lime  and  air  process  was  less  suitable  for  the  tion — domestic  servants  and  a  large  proportion 
removal  of  sulphur  compounds  than  one  in  which  of  the  labciring  men — being  disqualified.    The 
each  impurity  was  separately  attacked.  President  is  elected  by  an  electoral  college  for 
The  committee  of  the  British  Association  on  five  years.    The  term  of  Jorge  Montt  will  end 
the  action  of  light  upon  dyed  colors  reported  Dec.  26,  1896.    The  Cabinet,  in  the  beginning  of 
that  the  colors  experimented  upon  by  them  dur-  1894,  was  composed  as  follows:  Minister  of  the 
ing  the  past  year  were  chiefly  yellows.    Of  these.  Interior,  P.  Montt;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
by  far  the  largest  number,  ranging  from  •*  mod-  Worship,  and  Colonization,  V.  B.  Viel ;  Minister 
erately  fast"  to  "very  fast,"  were  to  be  found  of  Justice  and  Education,  F.  Pinto;  Minister  of 
amonp;  the  azo  colors.  The  azoxy  colors  give  good  Finance,  A.  Vial ;  Minister  of  War  and  Marine, 
fast  tints  upon  silk  and  c/)tton.    The  fastness  of  J.   Orrego ;    Minister  of  Industry  and   Public 
alizarin  orange  is  probably  greater  than  that  ex-  Works,  V^  Davila  Larrain. 
hibited   by  most   other  colors   of  the  alizarin  Area  and  Popnlation. — The  area  of  Chili  is 
group.    Very  few  fast  yellows  are  derived  from  293,970  square  miles.    The  population  was  esti- 
the  natural  coloring  ihatters.    The  cultivation  mated  in  1892  at  3,817,264.    The  population  of 
of  weld,  which  yields  the  only  fast  and  at  the  Santiago,  the  capital,  is  about  250,000;  that  of 
same  time  bright  natural  yellows,  is  being  grad-  Valparaiso,  the  pi-incipal  sea])ort,  about  150,000. 
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Two  fifths  of  the  population  live  in  towns.    The  to  the  enemies  of  Chili.    The  awards  granted  to 

registered  marriages  in  1892  numbered  12,895;  American  citizens,  aggregating  more  than  $250,- 

births,  103,065 ;  deaths,  99,371 ;  excess  of  births,  000,  were  promptly  paid  over  to  the  American 

3,694.    Though  primary  education  is  provided  Government. 

on  a  liberal  scale,  the  common  people  are  slow  A  tribunal  met  in  Santia^^o  in  October,  1894, 

to  avail  themselves  of  the  schools.    Superior  to  adjudicate  claims  of  British  subjects  growing 

education  in  the  professions,  art,  technical  sci-  out  of  the  civil  war  of  1891. 

ence.  and   the  humanities  is  also  supplied  at  A  suit  of  the  Chilian  Government  against  cer- 

public  coat.  tain  British  bankers  for  the  restoration  of  888 

Finanoes. — The  revenue  for  1892  was  62,-  bars  of  silver  abstracted  from  the  Chilian  treas- 

41)0,000  pesos,  and  the  expenditure  60,900,000  ury  by  the  late  President  Balmaceda,  although 

pesos.     The  public  debt  in  1894  consisted  of  for-  they  were  reserved  by  law  to  guarantee  the  note 

eign  loans  amounting  to  £11,712,420  sterling,  issue,  and  carried  off  on  a  British  Government 

paying  mostly  4^  |>er  cent,  interest,  with  a  sink-  vessel,  was  decided  by  an  English  court  ad- 

mg  fund  of  ^  per  cent.,  and  internal  debts  pay-  verselv.    The  chief  issue  was  over  the  sum  of 

able  in  cnrrency  and  amounting  to  65,971,148  £106,600  advanced  on  the  security  of  the  silver 

pesos.     The  annual  service  of  the  foreign  debt  to  Balmaceda's  agent  on  the  day  after  he  re- 

is  £605,000,  and  that  of  the  internal  debts  1.100,-  signed,  on  which  point  the  court  ruled  that  the 

000  paper  pesos,  equivalent  to  £55.000.    The  in-  bankers  had  no  certain  or  official  knowledge  of 

temal  debts  comprise  a  perpetual  debt  of  19,-  the  fact,  and  therefore  were  not  bound  to  with- 

520,S94  pesos,  due  on  account  of  the  entail  of  hold  the  advances  they  had  contracted  to  make. 

property  which  has  been  cut  off  on  paying  cer-  The  Swiss  Federal  Court  was  named  as  arbiter 

tain  sams  to  the  Government,  which  undertakes  of  a  claim  brought  bv  the  French  Government 

to  pay  interest  at  4  per  cent,  to  the  heirs ;  sun-  against  Chili  in  behalf  of  the  House  of  Dreyfus, 

dry    consolidated    loans    paying   8    per   cent.,  a  nolder  of  guano  contracts.    The  Chilian  Gov- 

amounting  to  2,421,365  pesos ;  the  sum  of  8,918,-  emment  seized  the  ^ano  and  sold  it.  depositing 

SSS  pesos  due  to  banks  on  which  Balmaceda  20,000,000  francs    m    London,  which  Dreyfus 

levied  contributions,  which  pays  no  interest,  but  claimed  on  the  ground  that  Chili  had  assumed 

roust  be  discharged  in  full  in  1895 ;  the  sum  of  the  obli^tions  of  Peru  in  respect  to  the  guano, 

5.651,180  pesos,  being  debts  raised  for  improve-  but  which  the  Peruvian  bondholders  asserted 

ments  by  municipauties  and  assumed  by  the  should  be  merged  in  the  general  assets  of  the 

Government;  and  Government  notes  in  circula-  Peruvian  Government. 

tion  amounting  to  29,459.864  pesos.    The  con-  Commerce. — The  value  of  imports  in  1892, 

version  law  of  Nov.  26«  1892,  provided  that  all  reckoning  the  peso  at  75  cents,  was  78.008,104 

the  paper  money  must  be  redeemed  in  silver  at  pesos,  ana  of  the  exports,  64,205,088  pesos.    The 

the  rate  of  48  cents  on  the  dollar  before  July,  values  of  the  principal  exports  were :  Niter,  81,- 

1896.     The  new  Congress  elected  in  1894  ap-  785,000  pesos ;  bar  copper,  5,007,000  pesos ;  sil- 

proved  a  plan  of  resumption  of  specie  payments  ver,  5,485,000  pesos ;    wheat,    7,284,000    pesos, 

on  a  ^Id  basis.    The  customs  were  ordered  to  The  chief  customer  of  Chili  is  Great   Britain, 

be  paid  in  gold,  and  the  Government  decided  in  and  next  Germany,  after  which  come  the  United 

July,  1894,  to  pay  half  of  all  salaries  and  pen-  States,  France,  and  Peru, 

sions  in  gold.    There  was  a  surplus  of  5,000,000  Navigatioii. — The  tonnage  entered  in  1891  at 

pesos  from  the  revenue  of  1898.    From  the  sale  Chilian  ports  was  2,242,572  tons:  cleared,  2,089,- 

of  nitrate  beds  on  Oct.  15, 1894,  the  sum  of  £1,-  466  tons.    The  commercial  navy  in  1898  con- 

187,000  was  realized,  and  the  beds  not  sold  were  sisted  of  147  vessels,  of  108,626  tons,  of  which 

valued  at  nearly  as  much  more.    The  conversion  41  were  steamers,  of  46,612  tons, 

fund  held  bj  the  Government  amounted  to  $11,-  Railroads,  Posts,  and   Telegraphs.— The 

700,800,  which  included  $4,800,000  in  silver  dol-  mileage  of  railroads  in  operation  in  1892  was 

lars,  and  $3,000,000  in  gold.    The  Government  1,785  miles,  of  which  860  belonged  to  the  Gov- 

agreed  to  convert  the  note  issues  of  the  banks,  emment.    The  cost  of  the  state  lines  was  58,- 

amoanting  to  17,000,000  pesos,  making  the  total  827,000  pesos.    There  are  488  miles  more  under 

amount  of  paper  to  be    redeemed    46,459,000  construction.    The  postal  traffic  in   1891   was 

pesos.    The  bwik  notes  were  secured  by  munic-  18,996,646  letters,  and  15,981,046  newspapers  and 

ipal  bonds  and  other  securities  to  the  extent  of  circulars.    The  telegraph  lines  in  lo92   had  a 

half  their  value.  total  length  of  18,780    miles,  of   which  about 

The  commission  appointed  to  adjudicate  on  8,000  miles  were  state  property, 

claims  of  Americans  against  the  Chilian  Govern-  Boundary  Questions. — The  Argentine  fron- 

ment  and  of  Chilian  citizens  against  the  United  tier,  which  never  has  been  delimited,  has  been 

States,  which  sat  at  Washington  under  the  pres-  surveyed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 

idency  of  M.  de  Claparede,  former  Swiss  min-  exact  boundaries. 

ister  to  the  United  States,  ended  its  labors  in  The  treaty  under  which  Chili  occupied  and 
April,  1894.  There  were  18  American  and  2  administered  the  provinces  of  Taciia  and  Arica 
Chilian  cases  left  undecided,  and  under  the  provided  that  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  ex- 
agreement  they  were  thereby  barred,  the  Chilian  change  of  ratifications  the  people  of  these  prov- 
Oovem men t  having  declined  the  request  of  Sec-  inces  should  declare  by  popular  vote  whether 
retary  Gresham  to  extend  the  term  of  the  com-  the  territory  should  pass,  like  Tarapaca,  dcfi- 
mission.  A  proposition  was  made  to  hold  a  nitely  under  the  dominion  and  sovereignty  of 
supplementary  investigation  in  order  that  no  Chili  or  should  be  restored  to  Peru,  the  country 
injustice  may  be  done  to  these  claimants.  Some  to  which  the  territory  fails  being  obligated  to 
of  the  larger  American  claims  were  thrown  out,  pay  to  the  other  $10,000,000  in  silver.  The 
ontbeground  that  the  claimants  had  extended  aid  term  of  the  treaty  expired  March  80, 1894,  but 
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owing  to  the  recent  death  of  the  President  of  appropriatioRB  for  that  purpose  in  view  of  the 
Peru,  and  U)  subsequent  disturbAtices.  the  gues-  liecessitr  for  eoonomy.  The  Talcahuano  dock, 
tion  as  t<i  the  future  ownership  of  the  provinces  iwsting  over  $3,SO0,(>00,  gold  value,  would  be 
was  postponed.  cotiiplet«d  before  the  end  of  the  jear. 

General   Election. — The  elections  for  Con-        CHINA,  an  empire  in  eastern  Asia.    The  Got- 
gress  were  held  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1884.     ernment   is  an   absolute   monarchy,   hereditary 
The  last  Congress  was  composed  of  31  Conserva-    since  1H44   in   the   Manchu   or  Tsing   dynasty. 
tives,  26  Liberals,  22  Radicals,  and  21  Balmace-     The  reigning  sovereign,  who  was  proclaimed  Jhu. 
dists  in  the  Chamber,  and  11  Conservatives,  7    33.  187-5,  under  the  stvle  of  Kwangsn,  signifying 
Liberals,  5  Radicals,  and  8  Balmacedist?  in  the     "Continuation  of  Splendor,"  was  born  Aug^.   2, 
Senate.    Of  the  Liberals,  6  lit  the  Chamber  and     1873,  and  assumed  the  government  after  his  mar- 
I  in  the  Senate  were  Nationalists,  former  raem-     riage,  in  February,  1869.    He  is  the  son  of  Prince 
bers  of  the  party  led  by  President  Montt  and 
now  following  Pedro  Montt,  who  agreed  in  gen- 
eral policy  with  the  Conservatives,  except  that 
they  were  anti-Clerical.     The  Kadioals  were  ex- 
treme in  their  views  on  the  subject  of  any  in- 
fluence eiercised  by  the  Church.    The  Balraace- 
dists  were  also   hostile  to  the  Church,  and  in 
many  things  agreed  with  the  Liberals,  but  as 
supporters  of  the  late  President  held  aioof  from 
them.      In   fact,  they   were    forcibly  repressed, 
many  of  their  leaders  being  exiles  or  in  prison. 
Only  a  month  before  election  Balmacedists  were 
arretted,  or  fled  to  escape  imprisonment.    The 
Conservatives  were  the  party  of  the  landholders, 
the  clergy,  the  wealthy  classes,  and  the  foreign- 
ers who  eiploit  the  nitrate  beds  and  other  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  as  such  they   op-  ' 

posed  Balmaceda's  policy  of  developing  popular  I 

education  and  democratic  government  and  cur-  i 

tailing  grants  to  foreign  corporations.  The 
Cabinet  was  the  result  of  a  coalition  between  the 
Liberals  and  the  Radicals,  and  was  generally 
supported  by  the  Balmacedists. 

The   elections   were   entirely   tranquil.      The 
Balmacedists,  who   formed   coalitions  with   the 

Liberals,  developed    unexpected   strength,  and  thr  curaKoR  or  cemt. 

the  result  was  the  defeat  of  the  reactionary  ele- 
ments. The  Cabinet  resigned,  and  on  Agiril  8  Chun,  the  seventh  son  of  the  EmpemrTarkwang 
one  was  formed  by  Seflor  Reyes,  containing  and  the  adoptive  son  of  the  Empress  Dowager, 
ScHors  Porteoilla,  Mac  Iver,  Erraiuriz,  Uanda-  hia  aunt,  who  was  oo-I^rent  from  1861  till  18S1. 
rill^  and  Qen.  Valdes,  all  Liberals  or  Radicals,  then  Empress  Regent  till  March  4, 1889.  and  has 
The  President  rejected  their  programme,  and  it  since  had  a  great  influence  over  public  affairs, 
was  not  till  April  36  that  a  satisfactorv  Cabinet  The  head  of  the  Tsiing-yen-fu  or  Ministry  of  the 
was  organized  by  Dr.  Mac  Iver  as  follow :  Pre-  Imperial  Household  in  the  beginning  of  1804  was 
niier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Enrique  Mac  Prince  Li ;  Secretaries  of  Stale  in  the  Chun-Chi- 
Iver;  Mlnisterot  Foreign  Affairs.  Mariano  San-  ChuorGrandCouncil,Shitoand  Princelji;  mem- 
chez  Porteeiila;  Minister  of  Justice,  Federico  bers  of  the  Nui-ko  or  Cabinet.  Li-Hung-Chang, 
Errazuriz ;  Minister  of  Finance.  Carlos  Riesco ;  Olehnpu.  Fukun,  and  Chang-Chi-Wan  ;  Minister 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  Manuel  Prieto;  Min-  of  War,  Olehopu  ;  Chief  of  the  Tsungli-Yamen 
ister  of  War  and  the  Navy,  Manuel  Aldunale  or  Foreign  Office.  Prince  Ching, 
IJuscunan.  Area  and  Popnlatlon.— The  estimated  area 

Among  the  proposals  contained   in  the  mes-    of  the  19  provinces  of  China  proper  is  1,336.841 


Hage  to  Congress,  which  began  its  session  on  square  miles.  The  population  is  estimated 
June  1,  was  one  for  the  reduction  of  freight  348.350,000  by  one  authority,  by  another  at  3f 
rates   fur  the   purpose   of  stimulating    foreign     000.000.  by  others  slill  higner.     Manchuria  has 


trade  in  national   products,  although  the  rates  about  383.310  square  miles  of  area,  and  7,500,000 

had  been  lowered  already  to  the   point  where  inhabitants.    The  area  of  Tibet  is  651.500  square 

railroad  receipts  would  barely  cover  running  ex-  miles,  with  a  population  estimated  variously  from 

penses,  leaving  nothing  for  profit  or  even  for  1.500.000  to  6.000,000.     Mongolia  is  estimated  to 

necessary  repairs.     The  Government  proposed  have  an  area  of  1.888,000  squaie  miles,  with 

also  to  stop  collecting  customs  duties  in  gold,  3.000.000    population.     The    subject    countries 

and  asked  for  a  bill  guaranteeing  bank  issues,  have  an  area  of  1.833,0OOsquBremiles.and  about 

which  was  a  part   of  the  plan  of   resumption.  8,500,000  inhabitants.   The  numl>er  of  foreigners 

Another  feature  uf  its  policy  was  the  promotion  residing  in  (he  treaty  ports  at  Ihe  end  of  1892 

of  colonization  by  opening  public  Unds.  of  which  was  8,045,  of  whom  S.910  were  British  subjects, 

1.483.000    acres    remained     unsold,    dcdueting  1.812  Americflns,  1.087  Japanese.  863  French,  733 

mountains  and  swamps  and  :t35,000  acres  needed  Germans,  651)  Portuguese,  and  313  Spaniards. 

for  an   Indian   reservation.     The   navv  neeiied  The  Array. — The  Armyof  the  Eight  Banners, 

renewal,  but  the  President  could  not  recommend  or  Manchu  army,  is  the  ancient  military  corpa 
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vith  which  the  empire  was  conquered  and  occu-  Armstrong  gunboats,  built  in  1879  and  1880, 
pied,  the  members  of  which,  Mancbus.  Mongols,  each  carrying  a  single  35-ton  gun ;   1  torpedo 
and  Chinese,  enjoy  many  privileges,  and  are  not  gunboat,  built  in  1^8,  and  3  avisos :  in  all,  19 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  provincial  governors,  vessels,  of  36,250  tons  and  50,700  horse  power. 
They  number  about  323,800,  but  not  more  than  armed  with  56  large  guns,  exceeding  10  centi- 
9i>,U00    are  armed   with  modem  firearms  and  metres,  and  195  smaller  guns,  and  manned  by 
trained  to  fight  in  the  European  fashion.    The  2,600  men.   In  the  Nan  Yang  or  southern  squad- 
Chinese  anny.or  Army  of  the  Green  Flag,  is  said  ron  are  6  cruisers,  built  between- 1883  and  1890; 
to  nnmber  539.000  men,  or,  according  to  another  2  armed  avisos  dating  from  1872 ;  and  4  trans- 
estimate,  650.000;  but  of  these  likewise  only  about  port  avisos,  in  all,  12  vessels,  of  16,910  horse 
9H,000  yunga  or  volunteers  and  161,000  lienchun  power,  armed  with  70  guns  of  more  and  33  of 
are  to  be  relied  on  for  service  in  war  time.    The  less    than   10  centimetres   caliber,  with  crews 
province  of  Pechili  is  defended  by  99,000  trained  numbering  1,865  men.    The  Shanghai  flotilla  is 
soldiers,  with  581  guns.    This  is  the  Army  of  the  composed  of  1  frigate  cruiser,  2  protected  cruis- 
Biack  Flag,  trained  by  European  officers,  and  ers  purchased  in  1883,  and  5  gunboats ;  in  all, 
armed,  the  infantry  with  Remingtons,  the  cav-  8  vessels,  of  8,668  tons  and  7,790  horse  power, 
airy   with  Winchesters,  and  the  artillery  with  carrying  51  guns  of  large  bore  and  26  of  less 
Krupp8>centimetre  field  pieces.   Of  these,  50,000  than  10  centimetres,  and  manned  by  905  men. 
are  kept  constantly  under  arms.    The  territorial  In  the  Canton  fleet  are  3  torpedo  cruisers,  built 
army,  or  Braves,  is  supposed  to  number  600,000  in  1890  and  1891,  of  7,200  horse  power,  carrying 
men«  but  in  peace  time  not  more  than  200,000  are  27  large  and  86  small  guns ;  16  gunboats,  carry- 
kept  under  arms.    Mongolia  has  its  own  militia,  ing  62  guns ;  22  torpedo  gunboats,  carrying  54 
numbering  117,100.    The  militia  of  Tibet  num-  guns;  and  9  torpedo  boats  of  German  construo- 
bers  64,000  men,  of  whom  30,000  are  constantly  tion.    The  nortnem  or  Pei-Yang  fleet  is  pro- 
under  arms.    In  eastern  Turkestan,  Kulja,  and  vided  with  a  torpedo  flotilla.    The  naval  arsenal 
Tarbagatai  there  are  ^rrisons  30,000  strong,  and  shipyard  at  Foochow  has  turned  out  gunboats, 
most  of  whom  have  received  military  instruction  avisos,  and  torpedo  boats.   There  are  other  naval 
and   are  well  disciplined.     The  total  strength  and  military  arsenals,  organized  by  Europeans, 
of  the  various  armies  is  estimated  at  1,038,000  and  capable  of  turning  out  heavv  ordnance  and 
men,  of  whom  387.000  are  regarded  as  efficient,  all  kinas  of  war  material.    In  tne  arsenal  near 
The  troops  armed  with  modem  rifles  number  Shanghai,  12-inch  rifled  cannon  and  their  steel 
about  200,000.   Next  to  Li-Hung-Chang's  picked  projectiles,  rapid-firing  guns,  shot  and  shrapnel 
corps,  sometimes  called  his  private  army,  tne  nu-  of  all  kinds,  and  magazine  rifles  are  made  by 
cleus  of  which  was  formed  a  quarter  of  a  century  native  workmen  from  metal  produced  in  the 
ago  from  veterans  who  fought  on  both  sides  in  country,  with  machinerv  constructed  after  the 
the  Taiping  rebellion,  comes  the  Pekin  contin-  latest  European  designs  by  Chinese  mechanics, 
gentof  the  old  Army  of  the  Eight  Banners,  num-  Commerce. — The  value    of  the  imports  in 
bering  20,000  men,  which  has  been  formed  on  1892  was  135,101,198  haikwan  taels,  taking  the 
the  same  modeL   Of  the  whole  Banner  army,  100,-  tael  at  the  exchancre  value  of  $1.06,  though  the 
000  are  stationed  in  the  capital  province ;  of  the  intrinsic  value  in  United  States  silver  dollars  or 
rest,  180,000  are  in  Manchuria,  and  the  remainder  in  Chinese  dollars  coined  in  Canton  is  $1.38. 
garrison  all  parts  of  China.    Manchuria  has  also  This  is  the  official  total  of  the  customhouse  re- 
another  Tartar  army,  the  territorial  troops,  which  turns;  with  the  duty,  the  costs  of  landing  and 
b  believed  to  be  etScient    The  armv  organized  storing,    and    the   selling    commission    aclded, 
by  the  Viceroy  Tso-Tsung-Tang,  with  which  he  amounting  to  18,315,086  taels.    The  exchange 
took  Kulja  in  1874,  numbered  50,000  well-trained  value  of  the  exports  was  102,583,525  taels,  or 
men.    Those  that  are  still  with  the  colors  in  Nan-  117,218,438  taels  if  commissions,  storage,    ex- 
kin  are  armed  with  Remington  rifles  and  Krupp  port  duty,  and  other  expenses  arc  added.    Of 
and  Armstrong  fleld  guns,  and  those  at  Foochow  the  imports,  28,870,150  taels  came  direct  from 
have  magazine  rifles.    In  Formosa  the  governor-  Great  Britain,  and  69,816,916  taels  from  Hong- 
general,  Liu-Ming-Chang,  has  had  10,000  troops  Kong,  13,861,094  taels  direct  from  India,  6,061,- 
trained  by  European  tacticians,  and  in  Canton  an  900  taels  from  the  United  States,  5,128,142  taels 
efficient  corps  has  been  trained  on  the  system  of  from   Continental  Europe,  6,702,302  taels  from 
short  enlistments  for  the  Viceroy  Li-Han-Chang.  Japan,  and  550,753  taels  from  Russia  in  Europe 
The  Nary. — China  has  in  recent  years  ac-  and  Asia.    Of  the  exports,  10,476.249  taels  were 
quired  a  modem  war  fleet,  in  which  are  some  shipped  to  England  and  40,701,016  taels  to  Hong- 
powerfuUy  armed  and  protected  vessels.    In  the  Kong,  1,402,891  to  India  direct,  10,784,655  taels 
Pei-Yang  or  northern  squadron  are  the  "Ting  to  the  United  States.  17,166,540  taels  to  Conti- 
Yuen"  and  "Chen  Yuen,"  iron  armor-plated  nental  Europe,  8,053,732  taels  to  Japan,  and 
barbette  ships  of  7,335  tons  each   and    6,000  7,043,250  taels  to  Russia. 

horse  power,  built  in  Stettin :  the  armored  cruis-  The  exchange  values  of  the  principal  imports 

ers  "  King  Yuen  "  and  "  Lai  Yuen,"  sister  ships,  for  1892  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

like  the  above  named,  built  in  the  same  yard,  imports                                   Haikw«nueb. 

of  2,900  tons  and  5,700  horse  j)ower  each ;  the  dotton  fabrics a».fi64,<)00 

*'  Chao  Yung  "  and  "  Yang  Wei,"  sister  armored  Opfum 27.4i8.i52 

onii^ers    built  by  Armstrong    in  England,  of  gy^**"^'*™ ^/i^eiloo 

l.:«0  tons  and  2,400  horse  power:   the  "Chi  Kerolien«•oVl^^' .'."." ."..!..''!.*.*.'.*.*.    i.WMS 

Yuen,"  a  steel  cruiser  built  in  Stettin,  of  2,300  Seaweed  and  flshery  producta 4.P57.060 

tons  and  2,800  horsepower;  the  "  Chih  Yuen  "  vv  ool*-n  good* 244H000 

and  "  Thing  Yuen,"  §ister  steel  cruisers  built  by  Timber ..'.'.'.'..'.    2;834!ooo 

Armstrong,  of  2,300  tons  and  7,600  horse  power;  6  Cod...".!!!.*...* 2,008,000 
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The  values  of  the  principal  exports  were  as  carried  off  to  PekiD,  where  he  was  held  captive 

follow :  for  four  years. 

The  Min  family,  of  which  the  Queen  was  a 

SPORTS.                                   luikww  te.1..  member,  dominated  the  politics  of  the  country 

*JJ^  ""^ M  98«'8oo  ®"^®  "^®^®  ^^^  ^^^  suppression  of  its  chief  an- 

siik'fabricB !.."'.".'.'*.*.".'."!.'.*."!.'.'! !.;.'.*    6.'9oo,\mk)  tagonist,  but  it  had  other  foes  to  deal  with  in 

Cotton .^ 6,(te9,ooo  the  young  reformers  who  had  imbibed  advanced 

^t™^^"?^:;-- M!^.^  notions  from  the  Japanese.    Led  by  a  capable 

pSPrS^nu^iSSl*::;:::::::;::::-:    };K  noWe  named  Kim  ok  Kiun,  ex-minister  to  Ja- 

Woo! 1,545,000  pan,  a  band  of  conspirators,  on  Dec.  4,  18^, 

"W««  •  •  • HiflSS  killed  the  principal  courtiers  and  the  ministers, 

PoTtT,^  *::••;: ::.:::::::::::    loUiSos  and  seized  the  person  of  the  King.    The  guard 

Tobacco '.'.'.'...'. walooo  of  the  Japanese  lection,  numbering  140  men, 

interfered  and  obtained  the  custody  of  the  mon- 

The  total  export  of  tea  was  1,622,681  piculs  (1  arch,  whereupon  the  Chinese  soldiery  encamped 

picul  =  183^  pounds),  of  which  535,818  piculs  went  outside  the  town  attacked  and  overwhelmed  the 

to  Russia,  861,458  to  Great  Britain,  807,923  to  Japanese,  and  the  angry  populace  compelled  the 

the  United  States,  162,727  to  Hong-Kong,  and  conspirators  to  flee  the  country  and  take  refuge 

119,822  to  Australia.  in  Japan.    The  Japanese  guard,  after  inflicting- 

The  Korean  Qnestlon. — Korea  was  tribu-  heavy  losses  upon  the  Chinese,  fought  its  way  to 

tary  to  Japan  from  the  third  century  till  641  the  seaport  of  Chemulpo.    Japanese  settlers  who 

A.  D.,  and  was  occupied  near  the  close  of  the  were  unable  to  reach  the  sea  were  slaughtered, 

sixteenth  century  by  Taiko  Hideyoshi,  the  fa-  and  the  legation  was  looted.    In  the  following 

mous  Japanese  general  who  planned  the  con-  year  a  convention  was  concluded  whereby  Korea 

quest  of  China.    From  that  time  Japan  claimed  agreed  to  apologize,  restore  the  legation,  and 

suzerainty  over  the  kingdom,    (/hina  has  claimed  build    permanent    barracks    for   the    Japanese 

rights  of  suzerainty  since  2000  B.  c.     In  1637  guard.    The  last  provision,  suggesting  a   per- 

A.  D.  a  Chinese  force  overran  the  country  and  manent  military  occupation,  created  alarm  in 

exacted  the  conditions  of  vassalage  that  have  Pekiu.    The  Chinese  Government  opened  nego- 

since  been  observed  till  recent  times :  That  every  tiations  for  a  treatv  to  regulate  the  relations  of 

Korean  king  and  his  heir  apparent  must  apply  both  countries  witn  Korea,  the  result  of  which 

for  and  receive  investiture  from  the  Emperor  of  was  the  treaty  signed  at  Tientsin  in  April,  1885, 

China;  that  an  annual  mission  must  be  sent  providing  that  China  and  Japan  should  both 

with  tribute  to  Pekin ;  and  that  no  important  withdraw  their  troops  stationed  in  Korea,  and 

engagement  with  other  powers   should  be  en-  should  advise  the  King  to  employ  European 

tered  into  without  the  consent  of  China.    After  officers  to  organize  and  train  an  efficient  force 

the  fall  of  the  Shogunate  in  1867  the  Japanese  sufficient  to  assure  public  security.     Each  power 

made  nn  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reassert  their  engaged  not  to  send  any  of  its  own  oflAcers  to 

suzerainty.    They  have  long  taken  the  leading  Korea,  and  agreed,  in  case  any  grave  disturbance 

part  in  whatever  progress  has  been  made  in  the  necessitated  the  sending  of  troops  to  Korea  by 

mdustrial  development  of  Korea,  where  the  Jap-  either  or  both  of  them,  that  they  would  give 

anese  settlers  are  more  numerous  than  all  other  previous  notice  in  writing   each  to  the  other, 

foreigners,  numbering  9,890  in  1892,  while  there  and  would  withdraw  their  troops  immediately 

were  only  2,556  Chinese  and  185  Americans  and  on  the  restoration  of  order  and  not  further  sta- 

Europeans,  and  they  are  the  bankers  and  mer-  tion  them  there. 

chants  of  the  country,  while  much  of  the  petty  The  habitual  extortion  of  the  Korean  iewfats 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Chinamen.  Among  the  and  other  provincial  officials  has  become  more 
Koreans  two  parties  grew  up,  one  in  favor  of  prog-  exorbitant  of  late  yeai*s  because  the  Government, 
ress  as  achieved  in  Japan  and  of  foreign  inter-  which  Alls  its  coffers  bv  the  sale  of  offices,  need- 
course,  and  one  hating  all  forms  of  Western  arts  ^ng  larger  sums  for  military  and  other  expenses, 
and  culture,  deeming  their  adoption  treason  to  has  changed  the  officials  frequently.  An  asso- 
Confucian  principles.  After  the  marriage  of  ciation  called  Tong  Hak,  representing  the  idea 
the  King,  in  1878,  and  the  fall  from  power  of  his  of  independence  of  both  Japanese  and  Chinese 
father,  the  masterful  Tai  Wen  Kun,  Queen  Cho  influences,  perhaps  instigated  by  Tai  Wen  Kun. 
became  the  ruling  spirit  at  the  Korean  court,  incited  the  people  of  the  southern  province  of 
and  the  main  pillar  of  the  party  devoted  to  Chi-  ChuUa  to  rebel  against  their  oppressors  in  the 
nese  traditions.  The  Chinese  in  1877  annexed  spring  of  1894.  A  force  of  1,000  soldiers  that 
the  neutral  strip,  60  miles  broad,  Iwyond  the  was  sent  against  the  insurgents  on  May  8  would 
Yalu  river,  which  had  once  been  a  part  of  Korea  not  fight,  sympathizing  with  the  people,  and  as 
and  afterward  devastated  and  left  as  a  "no  the  rebellion  spread  into  other  districts  King 
man's  land."  The  Japanese  countered  Chinese  Li  Hi,  at  the  suggestion  of  Yuan,  the  Chinese 
interference  with  a  naval  demonstration,  the  resident,  called  upon  the  Chinese  Government 
outcome  of  which  was  a  treaty,  signed  Feb.  27,  for  aid.  Li-IIung-Chang  sent  a  force  of  2,000 
1876,  in  which  China  and  Japan  recognized  the  men  into  the  country.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
independence  of  Korea.  The  Japanese  legation  raent  protested  against  this  act  as  a  violation  of 
having  been  attacked  in  1882,  a  military  guard  the  treaty. 

was  thereafter  maintained.    Tai  Wen  Kun,  the  Another  complication  had  arisen  to  embroil 

supposed  instigator  of  the  disturbances,  which  the  Japanese  Government  with  the  Korean  court 

wore  aimed  really  at  the  Queen's  party  and  its  party  and  the  Chinese.     Kim  Ok  Kiun,  who  had 

Chinese  protectors,  was  soon  afterward  enticed  by  been  a  pensioner  on  the  Japanese  Government 

the  Chinese  minister  on  board  a  man-of-war  and  since  his  flight   from  Korea,  was  decoyed  to 
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Shangrhai,  accompanied  by  an  interpreter  of  the  The  Japanese  Qovemment  save  notice  of  the 
(hinese  legation  at  Tokio,  and  having  for  his  sending  of  troops  to  Korea  on  June  3,  and  within 
traveling  companion  a  Korean  noble,  who,  on  a  week  a  force  of  5,000  men,  with  their  arms, 
Feb.  28,  shot  Kim  dead  in  their  hotel,  and  the  stores,  and  equipment,  were  landed  on  the  west 
Chinese  authorities,  instead  of  arresting  the  coast.  On  the  pretext  of  escorting  the  Japanese 
murderer  when  he  avowed  that  he  had  com-  minister  on  his  return  to  Seoul  on  June  9,  and 
mitted  the  murder  by  order  of  the  King  of  then  of  guarding  the  Japanese  legation,  and 
Korea,  gave  him  passage  in  a  Chinese  man-of-  then  of  releasing  the  men  from  their  confinement 
war  to  Seoul  with  the  corpse  of  his  victim,  where  on  board  ship,  the  troops  were  debarked  and 
it  was  mutilated  and  exposed  to  public  view,  disposed  so  as  to  command  the  capital  and  all 
Plots  of  assassination  had  several  times  been  the  roads  leading  to  it,  and  every  military  pre- 
concocted  against  Kim  and  against  other  actors  caution  was  taken,  as  though  they  were  in  the 
in  the  revolutionary  attempt  of  1884,  3  of  whom  face  of  an  enemy.  On  June  28  Mr.  Otori  sent  a 
bad  fled  over  sea  to  California  to  escape  their  note  to  the  Korean  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
vengeful  countrymen.  Kim  himself  had  been  pointing  out  that  in  the  treaty  of  Kan^hwa  in 
kept  away  on  a  remote  island  in  the  Pacific  for  1876,  and  in  subsequent  treaties,  the  Kmg  had 
years,  and  soon  after  his  return  to  Japan  was  representedhimself  as  an  independent  sovereign, 
enticed  to  China  by  an  artful  and  mtricate  yet  in  notifying  the  dispatch  of  troops  to  Korea 
snare  in  which  high  Chinese  officials  were  sus-  the  Chinese  minister  in  Tokio  had  declared  that 
pected  of  having  a  part.  His  murderer,  a  rela-  it  was  done  in  fulfillment  of  China's  obligation 
tive  of  one  of  the  Korean  ministers  who  were  to  protect  her  vassal  state;  therefore  he  de- 
mai<sacred  in  1884,  was  a  man  of  cosmopolitan  manded  to  know  whether  Korea  was  an  inde- 
finish  recently  returned  from  Europe.  Another  pendent  state.  On  June  30  he  received  the 
plot  was  discovered  at  this  time  in  Tokio  which  evasive  reply  that  Korea  had  scrupulouslv  ful- 
aimed  at  the  life  of  Boku  Eiko,  another  Korean  filled  her  treaty  engagements  and  given  Japan 
exile  who  had  been  taken  under  the  protection  no  ground  of  complaint,  and  that  the  Korean 
of  the  Japanese  Government;  and  when  the  Government  was  not  accountable  for  language 
murderers  were  balked  by  the  Japanese  authori-  held  by  the  Chinese  minister  at  the  Mikadas 
ties  they  took  refuge  in  the  Korean  legation,  court.  On  July  3  Mr.  Otori  presented  a  note 
which  at  first  refused  to  deliver  them  over  to  deploring  the  disorders  in  a  country  close  to  her 
Japanese  justice.  When  the  Korean  minister  shores  in  which  Japan  felt  a  deep  interest,  and 
did  surrender  them  he  took  a  hasty  and  secret  submitting  a  scheme  of  reform  on  the  details  of 
departure,  as  if  he  were  an  accomplice  in  the  which  he  would  consult  with  a  commission  that 
murder  of  Kim  Ok  Kiun.  the  Kin^  must  appoint  forthwith.  The  scheme 
Both  China  and  Japan  had  secretly  violated  was  divided  into  the  following  general  heads : 
the  terms  of  their  agreement,  and  prepared  for  (1)  The  civil  government  in  the  capital  and  the 
a  contest  over  Korea  and  a  trial  of  strength  be-  provinces  must  be  thoroughly  reformed  and  the 
tween  the  young  militant  power  that  had  for-  departments  arranged  under  proper  responsible 
tified  itself  with  all  the  resouroes  of  the  modem  heads.  (2)  The  resources  of  the  country  must 
art  of  war  and  the  colossal  empire  that  relied  be  developed  by  opening  the  mines,  construct- 
on  the  spirit  of  its  ancient  civilization  and  the  ing  railroads,  etc.  (3)  Ihe  laws  of  the  country 
enormous  preponderance  of  its  resources  in  must  be  radically  reformed.  (4)  The  military 
wealth  and  population.  The  contest  had  been  forces  must  be  reorganized  under  competent  in- 
foreseen  by  the  statesmen  of  both  countries,  structors,  so  as  to  render  the  country  secure 
Japan  had  made  deliberate  preparations,  and  both  from  internal  disorder  and  external  attack, 
was  able  to  choose  the  moment  to  strike  the  (5)  Education  must  be  thoroughly  reformed,  and 
blow  when  China  was  weakened  by  the  divided  conformed  to  modern  ideas  and  methods.  The 
counsels,  intriguing  cabals,  and  disorganization  King's  ministers  delayed  his  answer,  and,  when 
and  corrupt  maladministration  following  upon  importuned  by  Mr.  Otori,  appointed  three  offi- 
the  accession  of  a  new  and  inexperienced  ruler,  ciais  with  power  merely  to  ascertain  his  views. 
While  Chinese  soldiers  were  settled  in  Korea  in  and  finally,  under  the  spur  of  an  ultimatum, 
the  guise  of  mechanics  and  traders,  ready  to  de-  plothed  them  with  authority  to  decide  on  a  defi- 
fend  Chinese  interests  if  the  pro-Japanese  partv  nite  programme  of  reform  in  consultation  with 
attempted  a  new  revolution,  the  Japanese  intef-  the  Japanese  minister.  When  the  commission 
li^nce  department  had  gone  to  work  more  met  him,  on  July  10,  he  unfolded  a  plan  for  the 
sagaciously,  studying  the  topography  of  Korea  political  and  social  reconstruction  of  the  country 
so  thoroughly  that  pontoon  trains  could  be  con-  on  the  model  of  modem  Japan :  All  ofl[icials  to 
structed  of  the  exact  width  of  the  rivers.  Otori,  be  appointed  for  merit  and  ability,  irrespective 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Japanese  diplo-  of  birth  or  rank ;  the  judiciary  and  administra- 
matists,  was  transferred  in  1893  from  Pekin  to  tion  to  be  made  distinct  and  separate  branches ; 
Seoul,  and  there  he  collected  evidence  of  the  ministers  of  state  to  have  authority  to  act  on 
grievances  of  Japanese  merchants.  Before  the  their  own  responsibilitv,  they  consulting  the 
rebellion  broke  out  in  Chulla  persons  who  took  Prime  Minister,  and  he  the  King,  only  in  mutters 
part  in  the  subse<^uent  military  operations  were  of  high  import ;  the  Foreign  (^ustoms  OfBee 
in  consultation  with  the  Japanese  minister  and  (conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  Chinese 
with  the  authorities  at  Tokio:  and  although  Imperial  Customs,  and  ttieref ore  an  evidence  of 
the  popular  cry  of  the  revolt  was  "  Eastern  civ-  vassalage)  to  be  abolished  ;  all  foreign  advisers 
ilization,'*  and  all  foreign  influence  was  decried,  to  be  dispensed  with  ;  a  system  of  public  educa- 
and  the  Japanese  were  singled  out  for  execra-  tion  to  be  introduced,  beginning  at  the  primary 
tion,  one  of  the  leaders  was  a  noted  Japanese  school  and  culminating  in  the  universitv ;  rail- 
swordsman,  roads  and  telegraphs  to  be  built  and  a  Govern- 
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ment  mint  established ;  persons  too  powerful  at  demands  at  Pekin :  China  to  acquiesce  in  the 
court  to  be  removed,  and  feminine  mterference  principle  of  reform  for  the  secunty  and  inte||^- 
in  state  affairs  to  be  strictly  prohibited,  the  rity  of  Korea,  and  arrangements  made  already 
household  department  being  kept  entirely  apart  with  the  King  of  Korea  to  be  recognized  ;  China 
from  politics,  as  it  was  in  Japan  and  all  civilized  to  admit  that  Japan  shall  enjoy  in  Korea  the 
countries ;  the  administration  to  be  divided  into  same  rights  as  Chma,  except  in  regard  to  Chinese 
the  Departments  of  the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  suzerainty,  which  was  not  to  be  touched,   and 
Military  and  Naval  Affairs,  Justice,  Finance,  would  retain  its  historical  and  ceremonial  char- 
Agriculture    and    Commerce,    Education,  and  acter ;  arrangements  to  be  made  by  a  conference 
Public  Works ;    and  to    reform  and  equalize  of  the  two  powers  for  the  withdrawal   of  the 
taxation.  troops  as  soon  as  order  was  restored.    Japan  de- 
The  Japanese  minister  summarily  refused  to  dared,  in  conclusion,  that  it  would  consider  the 
accede  to  the  request  of  the  Chinese  minister  to  sending  of  more  troops  into  Korea  as  a  hostile 
Korea  and  that  of  the  Korean  Government  for  menace  of  China,  against  which  it  would  be 
the    withdrawal    of  the  Japanese  forces,    lest  obliged  to  take  steps  m  self-defense, 
there  should  occur  a  collision  between  them  and       Attempted  Mediation. — The  Russian  Gov- 
the  Chinese  troops.     China  then  invoked  the  ernment  asked  an  explanation  of  Japanese  pro- 
mediation  of  Russia,  which  had  pledged  itself  ceedings  in  Korea,  intimating  that  it  would  not 
not  to  take  possession  of  any  part  of  Korea  when  permit  any  acquisition  of  territory,  and  was  in- 
the  British  evacuated  Port  Hamilton.    China  lormed  that  no  designs  upon  Korea  were  intend- 
notified  the    powers  that  the  rebels  liad  dis-  ed,  and  that  Japan  would  withdraw  its  troops 
persed  on  the    arrival  of  the  Chinese  troops,  whenever  Chinese  interference  ceased, 
which  were  ready  to  retire,  except  that  Japan        The  United  States  Government  was  bound  by 
refused  to  withdraw  the  Japanese  troops.    The  a  special  duty  to  Korea  and  bad  a  special  inter- 
European  representatives  in  Seoul,  in  response  est  in  Japan,  having  been  the  first  of  the  West- 
to  an  appeal  from  the  King,  made  a  joint  de-  em  nations  to  open  both  countries  and  conclude 
mand,  on  June  25,  for  the  withdrawal  of  both  treaties  with  them.    The  treaty  made  at  Wash- 
the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  forces  from  Korean  ington  with  Korean  envoys  in  1882  provides  that 
territory.    China  at  once  assented,  while  Japan  **  if  other  powers  deal  unjustly  or  oppressively 
made  no  reply  for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  tnen  with  either  government  the  otner  will  exert  it« 
referred  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  body  to  friendly  offices,  on  being  informed  of  the  case, 
their  respective  ministers  in  Tokio.    The  diplo-  to    bring  about  an  amicable  settlement,  thus 
matists  tnen  asked  that  the  treaty  ports  of  Korea  showing   its  friendly  feelings.*'     On  June    1, 
should  be  made  exempt  from  the  operations  of  when  the  rebellion  had  spread  through  several 
war,  to  which  Japan  assented  in  principle,  but  provinces  and  the  rebels  were  threateninj^  the 
reserved  full  liberty  to  use  the  ports  in  any  way  capital,  the  King  of  Korea  requested  the  United 
that  the  exigencies  of  events  should  render  ex-  States  to  send  war  ships  to  Chemulpo.      The 
pedient    China,  which  was  still  represented  in  "  Baltimore  "  was  sent,  and  on  receiving  a  warn- 
Seoul  by  Yuan,  who  tried  to  nerve  the  King  to  re-  ing  from  the  Korean  Government  that  the  re- 
sist all  Japanese  demands  even  in  the  face  of  the  bellion  was  directed  again  A  foreigners,  the  naval 
militaryoccupation,was  politely  in  vit«d  by  Japan  authorities  landed  a  detachment  of  marines  to 
to  unite  with  her  in  carrying  out  Otori's  plan  of  protect  the  American  legation  at  Seoul  and  the 
administrative  reform,  which  struck  at  the  root  lives  of  Americans,  who  were  m'ore  numerous  in 
of  the  Celestial  tradition  and  social  structure  in  Korea  than  the  subjects  of  any  European  power, 
Korea.    This  proposition  was  declined  on  July  numbering  about  80.    When  the  Korean  King 
13,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  appealed    to    the  Government  at   Washington 
traditional  policy  of  China  to  interfere  in  the  under  the  treaty,  declaring  that  his  country  was 
internal  affairs  of  her  vassal  states.    Military  treated  unjustly  and  oppressively  by  China  and 
assistance  having  been  promised  by  Li-Hung-  Japan,  in  that  they  had  stationed  troops  on  Ko- 
Chang,  the  Min  faction  and  Yuan  won  over  the  rean  soil,  which  they  refused  to  withdraw,  the 
vacillating  King,  and  on  July  20  Minister  Otori  United   States  ministers  in  Pekin  and  Tokio 
received  a  communication  from  the  Korean  Gov-  were  instructed  to  make  representations  to  the 
ernment  repudiating  the  whole  scheme  of  re-  governments  to  which  they  were  accredited  em- 
form.    To  this  he  replied  in  an  ultimatum  on  bodying  the  King's  com'plaint  and  exert   the 
July  21,  giving  the  King  twenty-four  hours  in  friendly  infiuence  of  their  Government  to  relieve 
which  to  demand  the  withdrawal  of  Chinese  Koreans  distress.    China  at  once  disclaimed  all 
troops,  sever  all  relations  with  China,  and  agree  intention  of  oppressing  Korea,  and  expressed 
to  maintain   the  declaration  of  independence  willingness  to  withdraw  the  troops  as  soon  as 
contained  in  the  treaty  of  1876,  and  to  carry  out  Japan  agreed  to  do  the  same.    Japan's  reply 
the  promised  reforms.    No  reply  having  been  disclaimed  any  designs  on  Korean  territory,  but 
received,  with  the  legation  guani  of  600  soldiers,  declined  to  withdraw  until  satisfactory  measures 
in  the  early  morning  of  July  23,  he  forced  a  had  been  taken  to  prevent  the  frequently  recur- 
passage  through  the  palace  guard,  after  a  short  ring  disturbances  in  that  country,  which  affected 
fight  in  which  80  Koreans  and  7  Japanese  fell,  Japanese  interests  more  seriously  than  those  of 
and  compelled  the  King  to  send  for  Tai  Wen  other  countries.    The  United  States  Government 
Kun  and  appoint  him  regent,  for  the  purpose  of  then  offered  its  good  offices  as  a  mediator  in  case 
entering   at   once   upon  the  work  of  reform,  they  should  be  desired. 

Having  made  the  King  a  virtual  prisoner  and        The  British  Government  on  July  19  made  a 

taken  the  Government  out  of  his  hands,  Japan,  request  to  the  governments  of  Prance,  Germany, 

in  the  face  of  Chinese  threats  of  war  and  active  Italy,  and  Russia  to  support  its  efforts  to  avert 

military  preparations,  presented  the  following  war  by  instructing  their  representatives  in  Pekin 
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and  Tokio  to  join  with  the  British  ministera  in  The  Japanese  commander  had  sent  some  officers 
an  offer  of  mediation.    The  British  were  anx-  aboard  the  transport  to  demand  that  it  should 
ious  to  preserve  the  status  quo^  and  would  like  go  with  him  as  a  prize  into  a  Japanese  port, 
to  have  brought  about  European  inter^'ention,  Col.  von  Uanneken,  who  was  going  lo  Korea  to 
which  they  could  not  safely  undertake  single-  supervise  military  operations,  argued  that  it  was 
handed  for    fear  of  involving  themselves  with  a  British  ship,  and  that  the  flag  should  be  re- 
European  powers.    All  the  powers  agreed  to  the  spected  and   the  ship  escorted  back  to  China. 
British  proposal  so  long  as  tliey  were  confined  to  The  troops  declared  that  they  would  die  rather 
platonic  counsels.    Italy  joined  with  Great  Brit-  than  be  made  prisoners.    The  Japanese  officers 
ain  in  a  special  appeal,  and  Russia  repeated  its  boarded  the  vessel  a  second  time  and  tried  to  in- 
wishes  for  peace  in  concert  with  Great  Britain,  duce  the  Englishmen  to  come  off,  but  the  Chi- 
The  Unitea  States,  which  was  willing  to  inter-  nese  generals  would  not  let  them,  threatening 
mediate  independently,  declined  to  act  in  con-  their  lives.    After  the  Japanese  had  returned  to 
cert  with  Great  Britain  or  with  all  the  powers,  or  their  own  ship  they  signaled  to  the  English  cap- 
to  accept  the  office  of  mediator  at  their  instance  tain  to  quit  his  ship,  and  Capt.  Galsworthy  and 
or  as  the  result  of  pressure  brought  upon  the  his  officers  leaped  into  the  sea  as  soon  as  firing 
combatant?.    None  of  the  powers  woula  enter-  began.    While  they  were  swimming  away  the 
tain  sugicestions  of  forcible  intervention,  thrown  Chinese  soldiers  shot  at  them.    The  Japanese 
out  by  Great  Britain,  which  feared  the  success  opened  fire  with  their  broadside  battery  and 
of  the  new  naval  power  and  even  the  impetus  to  machine  guns,  clearing  the  decks  of  the  trans- 
China's  military  energy  that  either  victory  or  port,  and  then  fired  2  torpedoes,  both  of  which 
defeat  might  give,  as  English  prestige  in  the  exploded,  killing  many  men  and  causing  the 
East  depends  so  largely  on  the  belief  in  the  na-  vessel  to  heel  and  fiJl  rapidly,  carrying  down 
val  and  military  superiority  of  England.  with  her  most  of  the  1,700  men  on  board.    The 
NaTal    Engagemente. — After  inducing  the  rest  were  drowned,  except  150  who  were  rescued 
Korean  King  to  reject  the  Japanese  programme  hj  a  German  war  ship,  1  boat  load,  41  who  were 
of  reform  by  promises  of  military  assistance,  and  picked  up  by  the  boats  of  a  French  man-of-war, 
after  presenting  its  ultimatum  and  receiving  the  Capt.  Galsworthy  and  another  Englishman,  who 
defiance  of  Japan,  the  Chinese  Government  has-  were  taken  aboard  the  Japanese  cruiser  and  sub^ 
tily  prepared  for  war,  chartering  from  British  sequently  released,  and  Cfol.  von  Hanneken,  who 
shipowners  steamers  to  serve  as  transports,  for  it  escaped  by  swimming.    The  Chinese  continued 
had  no  troop  ships  of  its  own,  and  raismg  recruits  firing  at  the  Japanese  till  the  ship  went  down, 
for  a  campaign  in  Korea;  for  Li-Hung-Chang  some  aiming  too  at  their  own  people  struggling 
was  unwilling  to  send  more  of  his  seasonea  in  the  wnter,  saying  that  all  should  die  together, 
troops,  except  a  few  hundreds  for  the  instruc-  The  Japanese  fired  at  and  sank  the  boats  of  the 
tion   and  di.9cipline  of  the   others,  who  were  "  Kow  Shing.'* 

mostly  coolies  armed  with  obsolete  weapons.   Be-  Meanwhile  the  **  Akitsushima  **  and  **  Taka- 

sides  the  forces  that  were  to  go  by  sea,  a  large  chiho  "  engaged  the  "  Chi  Yuen  "  and  "  Kootsu.*' 

army  set  out  from  Manchuria  to  enter  Korea  After  fighting  Stubbornly  for  over  an  hour  the 

by  the  northern  froatier,  partly  consisting  of  former  displayed  a  signal  of  surrender.    The 

trained  and  well-armed  troops.  Japanese  vessels  ceased  firing  and  approached 

On  July  20,  the  day  that  the  Chinese  ultima-  her,  when  suddenly  she  discnarged  torpedoes, 

turn    expired,  a  detachment  of    the  northern  which  the  Japanese  were  able  to  dispose  of. 

squadron  of  China  sailed  from  Taku  conVoying  The  engagement  began  again  more  hotly  than 

a  fleet  of  transports  carrying  12,000  troops  to  before,  and  finally  the  "Cni  Yuen"  turned  and 

Korea.    The  Chinese  Government  had  made  a  made  off  at  full  speed,  escaping  the  Japanese 

formal  demand  that  Japan  should  withdraw  her  cruiser,  which  pursued  for  over  100  miles.    The 

fleet  from  Korea  bv  July  20,  otherwise  Chinese  '*  Kootsu "  sought  to  escape  by  running  into 

forces  would  be  lanaed  and  a  sea  advance  would  shoal  water,  got  aground,  and  was  captured  by 

be  made.     Japan  agreed    in    principle   to  the  the  Japanese. 

evacuation  of  Korea  on  the  acceptance  of  her  On  the  same  day  a  battle  was  fought  at  sea 
conditions,  which  were  known  to  China  and  the  between  the  Japanese  cruiser  '*  Yosbino "  and 
powers  seeking  to  bring  about  an  agreement,  the  Chinese  cruiser  "  Chih  Yuen "  and  her  con- 
but  declared  at  the  same  time  that  if  the  threat-  sort,  ''  So  Keang,"  off  Fontao  island.  After  a 
ened  Chinese  invasion  was  made  on  the  20th  it  Japanese  shell  had  disabled  the  turret  and  the 
would  be  regarded  as  a  menace  to  Japan.  The  steering  gear  of  the  **  Chih  Yuen  "  she  fought 
Chinese  transports  had  landed  most  of  the  troops  with  her  15-centimetre  stem  gun,  sweeping  away 
at  Asan.  On  July  25  the  Japanese  cruisers  the  bridge  and  disabling  the  Japanese  craft, 
••  Akitsushima,"  **  Takachiho,'*  and  "  Naniwa  "  which  would  have  been  captured  had  not  other 
appeared  in  Prince  Jerome  Gulf  and  met  the  Japanese  vessels  appeared  in  sight,  upon  which 
**  Chi  Yuen  "  and  the  dispatch  boat  "  Kootsu  "  the  "  Chih  Yuen  "  made  for  Wei  Hai  Wei,  bat- 
convoying  the  transport  **  Kow  Shing."  The  Chi-  tered  and  shattered  in  the  fight,  which  lasted 
nese  vessels  made  hostile  signals  and  opened  over  four  houis,  having  lost  12  killed  and  80 
their  ports  to  fight.  While  her  companions  wounded.  The  troop  ship  "To  Nan,"  with  1.100 
turned  their  attention  to  the  war  vessels  the  recruits  on  board,  was  sunlc,  and  the  **  So  Keang  " 
**  Naniwa  "  went  in  pursuit  of  the  transport  and  was  captured  by  the  Japanese, 
signaled  her  to  stop.  She  was  owned  by  an  The  Japanese  Government  expressed  r^i^t 
English  firm,  to  which  the  Chinese  Steamship  that  the  commander  of  the  **  Naniwa "  had  fired 
Company  had  transferred  its  vessels  at  the  ap-  on  an  English  ship  in  ignorance  of  its  nation- 
proach  of  hostilities,  and  was  flying  the  English  ality,  and  offered  to  make  reparation  if  it  should 
flag  and  being  navigated  by  English  officers,  turn  out  that  a  wrong  had  been  committed. 
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The  British  Government  replied  that  it  would  the  t^hinese  vessels  lay  side  by  side,  when  a  Brit- 
hold  the  Japanese  Gov*;mment  responsible  for  ish  man-of-war  anchored  in  the  harbor  fia;shed  a 
any  loss  of  British  life  or  property.  A  naval  light  on  the  boats  and  fired  a  salute  for  the 
court  of  inquiry  was  afterward  held  at  Shanghai  Japanese  vessels.  In  an  instant  all  the  flash 
under  the  presidency  of  Admiral  Freemantle.  lignts  of  the  forts  were  lighted,  and  soon  all  the 
The  British  officers  concluded  that  the  Japanese  forts  were  in  activity.  An  exchange  of  shots 
were  justified  by  international  law  in  smking  followed,  and  after  an  hour*s  firing  the  Japanese 
the  "  Kow  Shing/*  and  were  not  liable  to  pay  retired,  no  damage  being  done  to  either  side.  A 
compensation  to  the  owners  or  to  the  families  torpedo  that  was  discharged  against  the  retum- 
of  the  British  subjects  whose  lives  were  lost.  ing  torpedo  flotilla  was  sunk  by  one  launched 

In  the    beginning  of  August    the   ironclad  from  one  of  the  Japanese  boats.    The  Japanese 

"  Chen  Yuen    engaged  the  Japanese  cruiser  **  Hi  fleet  had  previously  made  a  reoonnoissance  at 

Tei,"  and  the  latter,  by  running  up  close,  avoided  Wei  Hai  Wei  on  Aug.  9.    After  their  night  at- 

the  shot  of  the  heavy  guns,  and  poured  in  such  tack  was  foiled  through  the  unusual  action  of 

a  hail  of  projectiles  of  all  sizes  that  the  battle  the  British  commander  in  firing  salutes  at  dead 

ship  was  crippled  before  she  could  get  sea-room  of  night,  which,  he  afterward  explained,  was 

to  use  her  batteries  effectually.    The  result  was  done  to  manifest  the  presence  of  his  vessel  lest 

a  drawn  battle,  in  which  both  ships  were  serious-  it  should  be  attacked,  the  Japanese   attacked 

ly  damaged,  and  each  made  for  port  to  undergo  Port  Arthur,  but  retireil  after  a  few  shots,  not 

repairs.  caring  to  risk  being  hit  by  shot  from  the  heavy 

After  the  first   fights  the  Japanese  vessels  Armstrong  guns,  and  having  ascertained    the 

cruised  about  the  southern  coasts  of  Korea  in  position  of  the  guns  of  the  fort  and  studied 

order  to  protect  the  route  of  their  own  transports  angles  of  elevation. 

and  guard  against  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Declaration  of  War. — On  July  81  the  Japa- 
Japan.  In  the  meantime  the  northern  waters  nese  Government  informed  the  foreign  representa- 
were  free  for  the  Chinese  armed  transports  to  tives  at  Tokio  that  a  state  of  war  existed  between 
land  troops  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  river.  China  and  Japan.  The  Chinese  Government  re- 
When  they  found  that  the  Chinese,  not  with-  quested  that  the  U^nited  States  representatives 
standing  their  armored  battle  ships  and  heavier  look  after  the  interests  of  its  subjects  in  Japan, 
guns,  were  not  ready  to  take  the  sea,  but  re-  and  the  Japanese  Government  intrusted  the  pro- 
mained  at  anchor  under  the  guns  of  the  Wei  tection  of  its  subjects  in  the  treaty  ports  of 
Hai  Wei  forts,  the  Japanese  vessels  collected  and  China  to  the  United  States  minister  and  consu- 
crutsed  up  to  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  to  challenge  the  lar  representatives  in  China.  The  Chinese  min- 
Pei-Yang  squadron  to  a  battle.  While  British  isters  and  consuls  were  withdrawn  from  Japan 
and  German  merchants  who  had  taken  over  on  Aug.  8.  and  the  Japanese  legation  and  con- 
Chinese  coasting  steamers  were  trading  in  con-  sulates  in  China  were  thereupon  closed, 
traband,  the  United  States  consul-general  took  On  Aug.  1  the  following  formal  declaration  of 
away  the  papers  of  the  "Smith,"  which  had  been  war  was  published  at  Tokio  in  the  form  of  an 
purchased  by  an  American,  when  he  learned  that  imperial  rescript : 

she  was  loading  munitions  of  war  for  Formosa.  We,  the  Emperor  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Japan, 
The  new  Bntish-built  cruiser  "  Tatsuta,"  which  having  aucended  the  throne  by  virtue  of  a  lineal  Uo- 
left  the  Tyne  to  join  the  Japanese  fleet  before  cession  unbroken  for  ages  eternal,  fully  wwured  of 
the  declaration  of  war,  was  detained  by  the  heavenly  aid,  do  announce  to  all  our  brave  and  loyal 
British  authorities  at  Aden.  Another  new  pur-  subjects  that  we  hereby  declare  war  against  China, 
chase— the  "  Islam  "—was  not  allowed  to  leave  ^^^  °"'  officials  and  officers,  with  a  view  to  the  car- 
Great  Britain.  The  China  Sea  was  effectually  fy»D?  out  of  our  intentions,  should  devote  theinselvej 
.,-*«^ii^j  K«  T ^^ :~^-„    «u^ 1 .#  to  warliKe  matters  or  to  carrymg  on  the  war  agamst 


patrolled  by  JapancsB  cruisers,  the  number  of    chrn*;';;;..!  inaUrJ^^t^rtri^i'Sft.XrthrnSS 


watchfulness  being  to  prevent  the  rice  tribute  manner  not  prejudicial  to  international  law. 
from  going  north.  The  "  Akitsushima "  and  ^y^r  twenty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  our  ac- 
"Naniwa"  patrolled  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  while  ^^'^«»P"  ^,  **^«  ^^'Tfi:  ^"""s^/*^***  ^»"^<^.  ^'^*  ^«y^ 
the  Chine/souadron  hugged  the  fort,  or  hid  in  rpr:ri^^wrtra"sfn:^ortl;^^^^^^^^ 
the  estuanes,  lacking  plan  and  purpose,  as  unity  in  strained  relations  with  other  nations,  ana  have  al- 
and co-operation  m  the  direction  of  both  land  ways  directed  our  officials  diligently  to  endeavor  to 
and  sea  forces  were  wanting,  lacking  competent  promote  friendship  with  all  the  treatj  powers.  For- 
ofRcers  to  fight  the  ships  and  skillful  engineers  tunatelv  our  intercourse  with  the  nations  has  contin- 
and  firemen  to  develop  their  speed  and  enable  ^^^\  ^  increase  in  intimacy. 

them  to  be  property  manoeuvred.     The  supply  Contrary  to  our  expectations,  however,  every  act  ot 

rtf  ^^r^A  «^or  fr^^  «roo  cU^,.*  «^,«.^«in«^  fKi^^n  Chma  toward  this  country  in  connection  with  the 

of  good  coal,  too,  was  short,  compelling  the  na-  ^^^j^  ^^  j^orea  has  been  opposed  to  the  principle** 

val  authorities  to  enjoin  economy.  that  should  govern  the  relations  l>etwcen  friendly 

At  1  o  clock  on  Aug.  11,  under  cover  of  the  nations,  and  has  been  a  breach  of  good  faith  toward 

darkness,  the  Japanese  fleet,  consisting  of  12  Janan. 

men-of-war  and  6  torpedo  boats,  crept  into  the  Korea  is  an  independent  country,  which  was  first 
harbor  of  Wei  Hai  Wei,  where  the  Pei-Yang  induced  by  Japan  to  o|>en  its  doors  to  foreign  inter- 
squadron  lay  at  anchor,  and  the  torpedo  boats  <^^"^^  ^^}  J^.^V'*-  ^^  P^«^f  ^^""^g  the  nations  of  the 
tw^^w^  oA>««-  ^i-Tfr  #«■•  *u«  *x..».x^«^  «#  u}^^^^  „,%  ♦!,«  world.  lot  (  hina  ha.**  always  described  it  as  her 
were  sent  out  for  the  purnose  of  blowmg  up  the  tributary,  and  has  both  openl/and  secretly  interfered 
Chinese  ships.  They  took  a  wrong  direction  at  ^i^h  its  internal  affairs.  On  the  recent  fnsurrection 
first,  then  turned  back  and  changed  their  course,  breaking?  out  in  the  peninsula,  China,  on  the  pretext 
and  were  making  straight  for  the  place  where  that  she  meant  to  protect  her  tributary  from  calamity. 
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KDt  troops  thither.     We,  by  virtue  of  the  provisioDB  was  reached.    During  thia  time  she  continued  to 

of  the  convention  of  1885,  oispatc bed  troops  to  Korea  send  soldierH  to  Korea,  fVom  which  the  people  ot 

to  (if  al  with  the  emei^ency,  and  also  we  nave  made  Korea  and  the  merchants  of  China  and  other  coun- 

^SoitA  to  relieve  Korea  from  internal  disturbance,  and  tries  have  been  placed  in  great  and  daily  porturba- 

by  maintaining  peace  in  that  country  to  secure  the  tion. 

p-iace  of  the  £a»t.    We  asked  China  to  co-operate  We  therefore  dispatched  soldiers  for  Korea^K  p)*o- 

with  us  to  that  end.    China^owever,  on  various  tection,  little  thinkmg  that  on  their  way  they  would 

rlea^i,  declined  our  request     We  thereupon  advised  encounter  a  number  of  Japanese  ships,  which,  taking 

Korea  to  remedy  the  abuses  in  her  administration  and  advantage  of  our  unpreparedness,  attacked  our  trans- 

^nn^hen   the   guarantees  of  domestic  peace   and  port  vessels  outside  the  port  of  Asan,  firing  on  them 

f'T'lvT,  while  altio  perfecting  her  privileges  as  an  inde-  and  inflicting  great  damage.     Such  treachery  was 

(•endent  nation.      Korea  adopted  the  suggestions  of  beyond  all  expectation.    This  Kingdom  of  Japan 

*J.  in  countrv.     China,  however,  offered  every  obstruc-  pays  no  regard  to  treaty  or  international  law,  and 

Ti'D  to,  ana  caused  delay  in,  the  carrying  out  of  re-  disturbs  the  peace  at  its  own  will,  carrying  out  the 

fonns;  and  that  country,  moreover,  began  the  prepa-  most  deceptive  devices.    That  the  proxent  Ktrife  has 

rution  of  land  and  sea  forces  with  a  view  to  war.    On  been  begun  by  them  is  most  manifest  to  all  nations. 

tiie  completion  of  her  preparations  she  attempted  to  We  therefore  publish  this  edict  to  inform  the  whole 

achieve  the  obiect  of  her  ambition  with  reference  to  empire  that  we  have  already  carried  benevolence  and 

Korua,  dispatching  more  troops  to  Korea  and  attack-  regard  for  right  to  the  utmost  limit,  but  the  Japanese 

in«r  our  men-of-war  in  the  Korean  Sea.     She  thus  have  broken  treaty  and  commenced  war  in  the  most 

kcted  toward  Japan  in  an  exceedingly  lawless  fash-  uniustifiable  manner. 

i'^n.    It  is  now   beyond  doubt  that  the  oroject  of  Our  forbearance  can  go  no  further,  and  we  coni- 

CiiLna  is  to  destroy  the  authority  responsible  for  the  mand  that  Li-Hung-Chang  with  the  utmost  austerity 

maintenance  of  peace  in  Korea,  and  to  degrade  into  dispatch  our  annies  to  destrov  them.    Let  him  send 

oWuritv  that  country  which  Japan  introduced  to  large  numbers  of  soldiers,  and  Uiat  without  intermis- 

the  world  as  an  independent  nation,  to  ignore  the  sion,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Koreans  out  of  their 

treaties  which  clearly  defined  her  independent  status,  distressful  state.    We  also  command  that   all   the 

and  thereby  to  injure  the  rights  and  interests  of  viceroys  and  governors  of  the  provinces  bordering 

Japan  and  destroy  forever  all  assurance  of  peace  in  on  the  coast  and  on  the  great  rivers,  together  with 

the  East.    Judging  from  the  actions  of  China  so  far,  tlie  generals  of  the  army,  prepare  their  troops,  so  that 

her  .Hi'heme  must  nave  aimed  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  when  Japanese  ships  enter  any  port  they  may  meet 

peaceful  guarantees  and  the  accomplishment  at  all  them  with  determination  and  utterly  destroy  all  who 

eobis  of  her  own  objects.    To  this  stage  the  situation  appear,  without  the  smallest  reluctance  or  fear,  which 

has  now  developed.  will  be  regarded  and  punished  as  criminal. 

Though  it  has  always  been  our  desire  to  maintain  »  #r»»««oi  *^^^*mt  r^4  .iii.n^A  «»«;..«4-  nu:..-  ^— 
peace  iSth  all  nationsf  and  in  doing  so  to  display  the  ^  /^I™?^*'^^?^^  <^^fl>^*°?f  »^°$  China  was 
glory  of  our  empire  at  homo  and  abroad,  we  have  now  concluded  by  Mr.  Otori  with  tlie  Korean  Gov- 
no  course  open  to  us  but  to  declare  war,  in  the  hope  emment  on  Aug.  26.  The  treaty  set  forth  as 
that  we  may  be  able  to  restore  peace  in  good  time,  the  object  of  the  alliance  the  strengthening  and 
and  thus  to  vindicate  the  prestige  of  Japan  by  the  perpetuation  of  the  independence  of  Korea,  and 
loyalty  and  bravery  of  our  subjects.  the  promotion  of  the  mutual  interests  of  Japan 
The  Chinese  declaration  of  war  bore  the  fol-  and  Korea  by  compelling  the  Chinese  forces  to 
lowing  tenor  -  evacuate  Korea,  and  by  obliging  China  to  aban- 
^-h^eas:  That  Chu-san  has  been  a  border  depend-  don  ^ler  claim  tea  right  to  Sominate  the  affairs 
ency  of  our  great  Ch'ing  Empire  for  more  than  two  ?i  Korea.  It  bound  the  Japanese  Govemment 
hundred  year«,  and  has  dutifullv  paid  annual  tribute  to  carry  on  military  operations,  both  offensive 
w  such,  i»  known  well,  whether  to  the  people  of  the  and  defensive,  against  China,  and  the  Korean 
Middle  Kingdom  or  foreigners.  For  the  last  ten  Govemment  to  afford  every  facility  to  the  Jap- 
years  and  upward  in  that  kingdom  there  has  been  anese  forces  in  their  movements,  and  furnish 
much  internal  disorder.    Our  Imperial  Majesty,  hav-  ^hem  with  supplies  at  a  fair  remuneration  if  any 

klL^STl  ^.^^JTf  "^  fi?'*  7?^T«AnJ  should  be  nee^^.    The  treaty  was  to  terminate 

Kinj^dom,  has  treated  it  with  the  utmost  tenderness  *.      t,      ^               iii^u            ijj 

»nd  care,  frequently  dispatching  soldiers  to  maintain  js  soon  as  a  treaty  of  peace  should  be  concluded 

its  neace.    We  have  also  appointed  officers  to  reside  between  Janan  and  China. 

in  the  capital  and  act  as  occasion  required  for  its  pro-  The  whole  burden  of  the  war  fell  upon  Li- 

te(.'tion.  Hung-Chang,  who  had  employed  every  diplo- 

In  the  fourth  month  of  this  year  there  was  a  rebel-  matic  resource  to  avoid  hostilities  in  some  way 

Uoua  uprising  ofseditious  people,  and  the  King  begged  that  would  not  imply  national  humiliation  or 

ISJ^nlv  ^         <i«li'«'*^ce,  and  that  with  extreme  ^j^ng  himself  into  disgrace  at  court.     At   first 

We  ki  once  directed  Li-Hung-Chang  to  dispatch  he  represented  to  the  Pekin  authorities,  under- 

troors  for  his  relief.    As  soon  as  these  troops  arrived  rating    the  strength    of  Japan,   that  with   his 

»t  Asan   the  rebels  dispersed ;  but  the  Japanese,  army  and  Admiral  Ting's  neet  he  was  able  to 

withontany  reason  whatever,  sent  troops  ana  occu-  cope   with   the  Japanese,  but,  conscious  of  un- 

pied  Seoul.    They  subseouently»cnt  more  than  10,000  preparedness,   he    appealed   to    Russia  and    to 

*'ldiers,  and,  putting  the  Koreans  under  extreme  fengland    to    intervene.      When    the  war    was 

prcfljure,  began  to  force  upon  them  alterations  in  y^         ^^  appealed  in  vain  to  the  other  viceroys 

IW  government  with  a  violence  altogether  beyond  ^^|  govemoVs   for  assistance.     His   army  wks 

Our'  Imperial  Majesty  has  consistently  protected  strong,  but  not  one  quarter  as  strong  as  the  na- 

^c  dependency,  leaving  the  inner  arrangement  of  it"*  tional  army  of  Japan.     His  fleet  was  stronger 

government  to  its  own  management.     Japan   has  in  material  than  that  of  Japan,  but  in  naval 

made  treaties  with  Korea  as  an  equal  power,  and  science,  organization,  and  seaman.«<hip  the  Japa- 

fjence  is  not  entitled  to  use  force  for  the  alteration  of  ^ese  were  greatly  superior.    The  Chinese  navy 

its  Kovemment                         ..*♦>,      i     a^  ^^  indeed  degenerated  and  fallen  into  the  old 


troops  and  settle  the  dispute  in  a  pacific  manner,     crippled  by  the  resignation 
^bc  stabbomly  refused  to  listen,  and  no  conclusion    and  English  engineers  on  the  breaking  out  of 
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the  war.     Li-Hang-Chang  repeatedly  called  upon  Japanese  lines  on  the  road  from  Fusan  to  Seoul, 

Lui  -  Ming  -  Chang,   Governor  of  Formosa,  the  evading  the  lar^r  and  fighting  small  bodies  of 

most  distinguished  military  commander  of  China,  the  enemy,  and  oy  a  long  detour  finally  joined 

to  conduct  the  operations  in  Korea,  but  he  de-  Gen.  Tio  at  Ping ' Yang  aiter  marching  SiSO  miles 

clined    the    honor,  and  so   did   Lui-Yung-Fu,  through  difficult  country, 

leaving  the  army  in  the  field  without  a  com-  Gen.  Oshima  advanced  to  beyond  Seoul,  to 

mander  in  chief.    The  governors  of  the  maritime  Pong  San,  where  he  was  re-enforced  by  6,000  men 

provinces  prepared  to  defend  their  own  poits,  landed  at  Chemulpo  and  by  12,000  who  debarked 

but  gave  no  aid  to  Li,  who  was  also  financially  at  Fusan  and  marched  up  to  Seoul.   The  Chinese, 

crippled,  as  Chinese  men  of  wealth  would  not  resting  on  the  Tatong  river  as  their  main  line  of 

take  even  a  loan  of  1,000,000  yen,  while  the  defense,  made  sallies  during  August  and  the 

Japanese  Government  had  power  to  raise  forced  early  part  of  September,  driving  back  the  Japa- 

loans  in  paper  currency,  and  readily  obtained  nese  outposts,  and  had  skirmishes  with  Japanese 

parliamentary  authorizations  and  patriotic  sub-  reconnoitering  parties.    Thev  advanced  in  force 

scriptions  for  a  loan  of  30,000,000  fen.  on  Aug.  13,  ana  after  some  mitial  successes  al- 

Tne  Korean  Campaign.  —  The  Japanese  lowed  themselves  to  be  entrapped  near  Cbang- 
strategists  were  completmg  the  militarv  occupa-  hwa,  and  retreated  with  a  loss  of  500.  They 
tion  of  Korea  during  the  progress  of  t^e  diplo-  received  re-enforcements  that  brought  their 
matic  negotiations,  landing  about  10,000  troops  strength  up  to  34,000.  Meanwhile  a  Japanese 
at  Fusan,  3,000  at  Gensan,  near  Port  Lazareff,  force  of  8,000  landed  at  Gensan  about  Aug.  10 
and  30,000  altogether  at  Chemulpo,  taking  pos-  and  marched  westward  over  the  mountains  to 
session  of  the  main  roads,  crossmgs,  and  mili-  attack  Qen,  Tio  in  flank.  Another  force  landed 
tary  positions,  building  military  telegraphs,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  Ping  Yang  inlet,  and  after 
transporting  supplies  and  material  to  the  de-  severe  fighting  established  itself  at  Hwang  Jii, 
sired  points  by  the  labor  of  Korean  and  im-  45  miles  from  ring  Yang,  where  they  were  sup- 
ported Japanese  coolies.  The  hospital  service,  ported  by  gunboats  on  the  Tatong  river.  The 
artillery  and  train,  cavalry  horses,  and  every  forces  at  Pong  San  and  Hwang  Ju  remained  on 
requisite  for  a  field  campaign  and  siege  opera-  the  defensive  until  the  Gensan  column  had  ac- 
tions were  provided,  with  abundant  commis-  complished  its  slow  and  toilsome  march.  It 
sariat  supplies,  even  including  forage,  firewood,  came  up  with  the  Chinese  at  Sing  Chuen,  and 
and  water.  When  supplies  or  labor  were  ob-  drove  tnem  out  of  their  lines  after  a  severe  en- 
tained  from  the  people  it  was  by  voluntary  sale,  gagement.  On  Sept.  7  the  Hwang  Ju  column 
The  Chinese  force  oi  2,000  men  that  had  landed  advanced  and  outflanked  the  Chinese  on  that 
at  the  port  of  Asan  made  no  move  to  meet  the  side,  compelling  them  to  retreat  towi^rd  Ping 
rebels,  and,  bein^  badly  provided  with  commis-  Yang  with  heavy  losses.  The^  held  a  strongly 
sariat  supplies,  levied  food  contributions  from  fortified  position  within  the  city  of  Ping  Yang, 
the  inhabitants.  This  force  was  composed  of  The  Japanese  on  Sopt.  14  made  a  reconnois- 
picked  Manchu  troops  from  Li-Hung-Chang*s  sance  in  force  from  Pong  San,  and  on  Sept.  15 
army,  who  had  seen  service  in  fighting  the  rebels  the  artillery  of  the  center  column  played  on  the 
of  northern  Manchuria.  Very  different  were  Chinese  defenses  all  day,  and  the  infantry  kept 
the  5,000  men  landed  to  re-enforce  them.  Al-  them  engaged  preparatory  to  a  combined  attack, 
ready  in  June  the  Chinese  had  begun  to  mass  which  was  delivered  simultaneously  in  fix>nt 
troops  in  Manchuria  preparatory  to  a  descent  and  on  both  flanks  on  Sept.  16,  the  order  of 
upon  Korea.  The  invading  force  began  to  cross  battle  havin?  been  arranged  by  Gen.  Nodzu. 
the  frontier  before  July  25,  and  by  the  end  of  Field-Marshal  Count  Yamagata  had  arrived  to 
the  month  30,000  were  concentrated  at  Wiju,  in  take  supreme  command.  The  Japanese  forces 
the  northwestern  corner  of  Korea,  where  they  numbered  about  40,000,  the  Chinese  20,000. 
were  re-enforced  by  several  thousand  brought  by  While  the  Japanese  center  column  was  pound- 
sea.  This  army  marched  south  about  100  miles  ing  at  their  strong  front,  the  flring  continuing 
and  took  up  a  position  at  Ping  Yang,  where  they  through  the  night,  the  other  two  columns  closed 
were  confronted  by  Japanese  forces,  which  had  in  and  took  the  Chinese  entirely  by  surprise  in 
driven  the  Chinese  out  of  Asan  and  afterward  their  unprotected  flanks  and  rear,  when  the 
advanced  from  Seoul  and  now  held  the  passes  simultaneous  advance  was  made  at  three  oV.lock 
from  northern  Korea.  in  the  morning.    The  Chinamen    fell   into    a 

The  Chinese  at  Asan  were  strongly  entrenched  panic,  and  the  Japanese,  always  expert  and 
at  Shang  Hong,  or  Seikwan,  in  the  hills  near  nimble  with  sword  and  bayonet,  cut  them  down 
Asan.  The  Japanese  troops,  coining  down  from  by  the  hundred.  Only  the  5,000  trained  troops  of 
Seoul  under  the  coramand  of  Gen.  Oshima,  who  Li-Hung-Chang's  armv  stood  their  ground  and 
had  studied  his  profession  in  Germany,  attacked  fought  till  all  were  slain.  The  Chinese  losses  in 
them  in  front,  but  did  not  venture  to  advance  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  exceeded  16,000, 
across  a  river  and  level  fields  until  a  fianking  while  the  Japanese  lost  only  30  killed  and  270 
force  had  surprised  and  enfiladed  the  Chinese,  wounded.  Among  the  prisoners  were  four  Chi- 
throwing  them  into  confusion.  The  Chinese  nese  generals,  Tso  Fonkwai,  the  Manchurian 
lost  500  and  the  Japanese  75  in  the  battle,  leader.  Tso  Pakwai,  Wei  Jinkwoi,  and  Sei  Kin- 
Gen.  Yeh  kept  the  best  of  his  troops,  the  vet-  lin.  There  were  many  thousand  rifles  and  great 
erans  of  Manchuria,  together,  and  retreated  in  stores  of  ammunition  and  rice  taken,  and  about 
good  order,  pursued  by  the  Japanese  as  far  as  $3,000,000  in  treasure. 

Hong-Chow,  or  Yoshiu,  leaving  4  guns  and  most  Battle  of  the   Talu  Riyer. — The  Chinese 

of  his  camp  equipage    and  munitions  in  the  were  making  ready  to  re-enforce  the  garrisons 

hands  of  the  Japanese.    By  a  swift  and  masterly  at  Ping  Yang  and  Wiju,  and  were  building  forts 

march  the  Chinese  general  broke  through  the  on  the  Yalu  river,  when  the  Japanese  took  Ping 
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Tang  and  made  prisoners  of  all  who  were  not  to  put  out  fires  that  were  started  in  their  own 

killed  of   the  army  there.     There  were  about  ships,  but  by  quick  manoeuvring  the^  avoided 

15,000  prisoners  carried  off  to  Japan,  where  they  the  shells  of  the  heavy  ^ns.    The  Chmese  fired 

were  well  treated.    After  repeated  demands  for  197  rounds  with  12-inch  and  268  rounds  with 

re-enforcements  from  the  Foochow  and  Canton  6-inch  guns,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  action 

fleets,  which,  like  the  Pei  Yang  squadron,  were  ran  out  of  shells,  and  had  to  continue  the  fight 

rather  the  private  establishments  of  individual  with  steel  shot,  which  was  ineffective, 

viceroys   than  parts  of  a  national  navy,  some  The  principal  battery  of  the  "Ting  Yuen" 


relying  on  the  strength 

military  position  in  northern  Korea,  finally  sent  vessel  350  were  killed  during  the  battle.    In  the 
a  detachment  of  their  fleet  to  sea  for  the  pur-  first  evolution  the  "  Chih  Inien  '*  was  struck  m 
pose  of   guarding  the  route  to  the  Yalu  river,  the  hull,  and  Capt.  Tang  left  the  line  and  sped 
land  transport  through  Manchuria  being  exceed-  at  the  attacking  Japanese  ship  with  the  inten- 
ingly  slow  and  difficult.    While  fighting  was  ^o-  tion  of  ramming  her,  but  his  vessel  foundered 
ing  on  before  Ping  Yang,  Admir^  Tingwas  m-  before  reaching  tne  mark,  with  250  men  on  board, 
istructed  by  the  ^^r  Council  sitting  at  Tientsin  The  "  King  Yuen  "  caught  fire,  but  her  captain 
to  convoy  a  fleet  of  6  transports  to  the  Yalu  steamed  after  the  same  vessel,  seeing  her  dis- 
river,  and  to  protect  them  wnile  landing  4,000  abled,  and  was  sunk  by  her  only  torpedo,  with 
troops,  guns,  and  stores.    The  fleet  sailed  Sept.  270  men.     Capt.  Fong,  who  had  been  court- 
14,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  Sept.  17,  martialed  for  his  cowardice  in  deserting  the 
in  the  morning.    A  Japanese  fleet  cruismg  in  "  Kow  Shing,"  early  took  the  '*  Chi  Yuen  "  out  of 
the  Gulf  of  Pechili  in  search  of  the  northern  action,  running  into  the  shallows,  where  he  ran 
squadron  sighted  the  Chinese  fleet  as  it  lay  out-  down  and  sank  the  "  Yang  Wei,"  most  of  whose 
side  the  estuary,  while  the  transports  were  steam-  crew  of  250  were  lost.     Wnen  this  poltroon  re- 
ing  up  the  river  and  beginning  to  unload.    As  turned  to  Port  Arthur  he  was  beheaded  by  im- 
the  Japanese  approached  at  full  speed.  Admiral  perial  decree.    The  "  Kwang  Kai "  also  deserted. 
Ting,  mstead  of  going  out  to  meet  them  where  and  the  same  evening  her  cowardly  captain  ran 
he  would  have  sea  room,  thought  it  his  duty  to  her  upon  a  reef  in  Talien  Wan  Bay,  where  the 
form  a  line  of  battle  at  the  entrance  of  the  estu-  wreck  was  found  and  destroyed  by  Japanese 
ary,  so  as  to  prevent  a  cruiser  or  torpedo  boat  cruisers  a  week  afterward.    The  "  Lai  Yuen  " 
from  getting  among  the  transports.    The  fight-  had   her   upper  works   entirely  carried    awav. 
ing  line  was  formed  in  an  obtuse  angle,  with  the  When  the  "  Akitsushima  "  and  "  Yoshino  "  made 
strongest  battle  ships  at  the  apex  and  two  cruis-  sudden  attack  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  Chi- 
crs  at  either  end  in  the  following  order,  from  nese  line,  followed  by  3  torpedo  boats,  the  "  Ching 
port  to  starboard :  "  Yang  Wei,"  "  Chih  Yuen,"  Yuen  "  and  the  "  Chao  Yung  "  backed  into  shaP 
*'Chi  Yuen,"  '*  King  Yuen,"  "  Ting  Yuen,"  "  Lai  low  water.    The  torpedoes  were  stopped  by  nets, 
Yuen,"  **  Chen   Yuen,"  "  Ping  Yuen,"  "  Ching  and  the  guns  from  tne  other  vessels  beat  off  the 
Yuen,"  and  **Chao  Yung."    A  second  line,  to  Japanese  cruisers,  which  were  badly  damaged, 
meet  any  Japanese  vessel  that  might  succeed  in  but  the  *'  Ching  Yuen  "  was  pierced  on  the  water 
forcing  the  fighting  line,  was  drawn  up  at  the  line  several  times,  and  her  big  guns  were  dis- 
mouth,  composed  of  the  cruisers  *'  Kwang  Kai "  abled.    The  ''  Chao  Yung  "  ran  aground  and  was 
and  *'  Kwang  Ting  "  and  4  torpedo  boats.    The  set  on  fire  by  shells  from  the  secondary  Japanese 
Japanese  fleet  advanced  and  manoeuvred  at  full  batteries  before  she  could  be  got  afloat.    Two  or 
speed,  forming  a  column  composed  of  9  cruisers  three  attempts  more  were  made  to  break  through 
as  the  fighting  line,  and  3  gunboats  and  5  tor-  the  Chinese  line,  but   they  were  unsuccessful, 
pcdo  boats  in  a  second  line.    The  Japanese  cir-  Only  once  did  the  Chinese  attempt  an  aggressive 
cled  about  the  Chinese  fleet,  which  preserved  its  manoeuvre,  when   they  sent  out  their  torpedo 
wedge  formation,  and  turned  as  it  slowly  ad-  boats,  with  no  success.    The  battle  lasted  from 
vanced,  so  as  continually  to  face  the  attacking  one  o'clock  till  dusk,  and  the  ships  on  both  sides 
column,  the  vessels  of  which  went  through  a  were  fought  with  dauntless  valor.    The  Japanese 
series    of     intricate    manoeuvres,    approaching  fleet  was  too  much  battered  to  follow  up  its  vie- 
nearer  so  as  to  attack  the  weaker  vessels  and  tcry,  and  as  night  fell  it  drew  off.    The  *'Saikio 
detach  those  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  enlarging  Maru,"  one  of  two  swift  merchant  steamers  that 
their    radius  when  opposite  the  heavy   battle  had  been  converted  into  gunboats,  was  severely 
ships,  but  directing  their  fire  against  the  "  Chen  hulled,  but  was  kept  afloat.    The  "  Matsusima, 
Yuen  "and  "Ting  Yuen  "from  the  outset.    Aft-  Admiral    Ito's    flagship,    and    the    "Hi    Yei," 
er  completing  one  circle  the  Japanese* hauled  off,  "  Akagi,"  and  "  Yoshino  "  were  also  badly  dam- 
an^ at  a  distance  of  8,000  yards  formed  2  di-  aged.    The  remnants  of  the  Chinese  fleet  made 
visions,  the  first,  consisting  of  the  7  best  cruis-  for  Port  Arthur  the  next  morning,  and  there 
ers,  advancing  to  attack  the  "  Chen  Yuen  "  and  were  laid  up  for  repairs,  most  of  them  being  unfit 
"Ting  Yuen,    while  the  other  division  became  to  be  sent  into  action  again  before  another  year, 
engaged  with  4  Chinese  cruisers.    The  first  di-  The  Japanese  fleet  consisted  of  the  "  Matsusima," 
vision  circled  about  the  ironclads  at  a  distance  "  Itsukushima,"  "Hashidate,"  "  Yoshino,"  "  Ka- 
of  4,500  yards,  running  in  at  times  to  2,000  and  niwa,"   "  Takachiho,"  "  Akitsusu,"    "  Chiyoda," 
once  to  1,200  yards,  t^ing  advantage  of  the  su-  "  Hi  Yei,"  "  Fuso,"  "  Akagi,"  "  Saikio  Maru,"  and 
perior  speed  of  the  Japanese  cruisers  and  of  their  5  torpedo  boats.     The  torpedo  boats,  if  they 
quick-firing  guns,  which  riddled  everything  that  had  been  in  condition,  would  have  been  of  gi'eat 
was  not  protected  by  armor,  and  several  times  assistance  to  the  Japanese,  but  they  had  lately 
set  the  Chinese  ships  on  fire.    The  Japanese  had  been  overworked,  and  instead  of  steaming  20  or 
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21  knots  they  could  scarcely  go  14.    The  Japa-  lien  Cheng  and  Feng  Huang  Cheng,  separated 

nese  loss  of  life  was  10  officers  and  80  men ;  the  into  2  divisions,  1  of  which  was  held  together  by 

wounded  numbered  160.  Gen.  Tsao,  who  conducted  it  along  the  Mukden 

Inyasion  of  Manehnria. — After  the  capture  road  to  the  town  of  Motien  Ling,  where  he  forti- 
of  Ping  Yang  and  the  whole  of  the  effective  fled  the  passes  in  the  mountains.    The  greater 
Chinese  force  in  Korea,  a  flying  column  pushed  part  of  the  troops  were  thrown  westward  toward 
forward  to  secure  the  passes  preparatory  to  an  P^ew  Chang,  some  holding  together  and   some 
onward  march   into    Chinese   territory.      The  breaking  up  completely.    Sen.  Nodzu  separated 
passage  through  the  mountains  with  field  guns  his  force  into  2  divisions.    The  right  aivision 
was  difficult.   When  the  advanced  guard  reached  routed  a  body  of  cavalry  and  occupied  Lien  Dan 
Wiju  they  found  it  defended  by  2,000  Chinese,  pass,  whence  it  advanced  upon  Motien    Ling, 
who  were  expelled  after  a  short  fie^ht.    Gen.  which  is  65  miles  north  of  Feng  Huang  Cheng. 
Sung  Kwei  had  posted  along  the  Yalu  about  The  left  division  occupied  Taku  Shan, and  thence 
15,000  troops,  and  held  a  reserve  of  6,000  in  the  marched  upon  Siuyen,  where  Gen.  Ma  was  en- 
walled  city  of  Kiu  Lien  Cheng.    The  key  to  the  camped  with   20,000  Chinese.     The  advanced 
position  on  the  Yalu  was  Hu  bhan,  where  about  guard  under  Gen.  Oseko  began  an  attack  at  day- 
6,000  men  were  posted  behind  intrenchments,  light  on  Nov.  11,  and  the  Chinese  evacuated  the 
with  parapets  from  8  to  12  feet  high,  mounted  place  and  retired  to  Hia  Ching,  leaving  5  g-uns. 
with  nearly  100  guns.    The  Japanese,  17,000       The  Taking   of  Port  Arthur.— Early  in 
strong,  attacked  at  davlight  on  Oct.  25  in  6  September  the  Japanese  seized  a  small  island  in 
divisions,  of  which  1 — the  artillery — shelled  Hu  Society  Bav,  40  miles  northwest  of  Port  Arthur, 
Shan  throughout  the  battle,  1  forded  the  river  and  landed  there  a  strong  force  of  troops  and 
at  Suiken  Chan  and  moved  down  the  northern  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions  in  quantities, 
bank,  1  attack^  in  front,  and  3  executed  a  flank  as  if  preparatory  to  a  siege  of  the  Chinese  naval 
movement  on  the  left.    The  combinations  were  arsenal.    Near  the  end  of  the  month  an  army  of 
carried  out  with  precision,  and  in  a  few  hours  30,000  men  was  collected  at  Hiroshima,  where 
Hu  Shan  was  carried,  the  Japanese  losing  only  the  Emperor  had  established  his  headquarters 
33  killed  and  112  wounded,  while  the  Cninese  as  commander-in-chief.     This  army  embarke<] 
left  700  dead  on  the  field  and  retreated  precipi-  on  38  transports,  and  sailed  on  Oct.  23,  under 
tately  to  Chin  Lien,  30  miles  west  of  the  Yalu,  on  the  escort  of  the  fleet.    On  Oct.  26  a  landing 
the  high  road  to  Mukden.    All  the  Chinese  had  was  effected  without  opposition  at  Honen  Ku, 
evacuated  Korea,  and  at  Kiu  Lien  Cheng  Gen.  85  miles  northeast  of  rort  Arthur,  the   force 
Sung  endeavored  to  stop  the  Japanese  advance,  consisting  of  20,000  men,  under  Marshal  Count 
but  could  not  keep  his  raw  and  terror-stricken  Oyama,  who  was  released  from  his  functions  as 
troops  together.    The  Chinese  fled  after  a  slight  Minister  of  War  in  order  to  take  command  of 
resistance  when  attacked  by  Marshal  Yamagata's  the  second  army.    On  Nov.  4  the  fortifications 
army  before  dawn  on  Oct.  26,  leaving  behind  30  at  Kinchow  were  carried  by  the  Japanese,  the 
large  guns  and  a  great  store  of  rice  and  other  Chinese  garrison  of  1,500  men  making  only  a 
food.    There  were  200  Chinese  killed  and  20  feeble   resistance.      The  batteries   of   the  fort 
Japanese.    Another  stand  was  made  at  Feng  were  badly  served,  and  as  soon  as  the  outer 
Huang  Cheng.  works  were  taken  the  defenders  fled  in  a  panic. 

When  Gen.  Nodzu  advanced  upon  Feng  Huang  abandoning  their  guns,  flags,  and  stores.  As 
Cheng,  on  Oct.  28,  the  Chinese  attempted  a  de-  they  retreated  toward  Port  Arthur  they  were 
fense,  which  speedily  collapsed  before  the  supe-  mistaken  for  the  enemv  by  the  Chinese  in  the 
rior  tactics  and  marksmanship  of  the  Japanese,  other  forts,  and  several  hundred  were  shot  On 
They  set  fire  to  the  citadel  before  their  flight,  the  next  day  the  six  forts  at  Talien  Wan  were 
The  inhabitants  of  Manchuria,  plundered  and  bombarded,  and  on  Nov.  6  the  place  was  at- 
oppressed  as  they  had  been  by  the  Chinese  sol-  tacked  from  the  rear,  and  the  works  were  carried 
diery,  welcomed  the  Japanese  invaders,  who  paid  with  a  rush,  the  garrison  of  3,180  infantry  run- 
liberally  for  supplies  and  services.  The  undis-  ning  away  after  firing  a  few  shots — throwing 
ciplinea  Manchu  braves  fled  before  the  flying  down  their  firearms,  drums,  and  standards  as 
columns  of  the  Japanese  into  the  mountains,  they  fled  toward  Port  Arthur.  The  Japanese 
where  many  perished  from  cold  and  starvation,  war  ships  were  in  the  bay  prepared  for  action, 
or  to  Chifu  and  other  Chinese  cities,  arriving  in  and  the  Chinese,  expecting  the  attack  from  the 
bands  of  50  or  more  and  spreading  consternation  sea,  were  surprised  on  the  land  side.  A  Chinese 
among  the  people.  Lieut.-Gen.  Knei  Hsiang,  vessel  appeared  outside,  but  steamed  away  to 
father  of  the  Empress  Consort,  who  assumed  the  Wei  Hai  Wei,  afraid  of  being  attacked  by  the 
direction  of  the  defense  of  Manchuria,  hurried  Japanese  ships.  The  Japanese  captured  6  tor- 
troops  to  the  front  to  take  the  place  of  the  de-  peao  boats  in  the  harbor,  and  seized  the  tor- 
serters,  but  they  were  like  the  rest,  untrained,  pedoes  that  had  been  laid  for  the  defense  of  the 
poorly  equipped,  insufficiently  fed,  and  unwilling  place.  The  commandant  of  Port  Arthur  had 
to  fight  witnout  receiving  their  pay,  which  was  gone  to  Tientsin  to  ask  for  re-enforcements,  as 
several  months  in  arrears.  The  best  troops  were  his  force  of  15,000  men  was  unreliable.  Prince 
retained  to  defend  the  province  of  Pechili  and  Kung,  who  after  several  years'  retirement  had 
Mukden,  the  sacred  Manchu  capital.  The  Jap-  been  recalled  to  Pekin  and  placed  in  charge  of 
anese  had  almost  denuded  Korea  of  their  troops  the  imperial  preparations  for  defense,  first  as 
when  their  army  advanced  into  Manchuria,  but  Viceroy  Li's  coadjutor  and  afterward  with  su- 
the  reserves  were  mobilized  and  sent  to  Korea  to  preme  power,  sent  him  back  with  2,000  addi- 
hold  the  country,  repress  the  Tong  Haks,  and  tional  troops.  Gen.  Oyama  advanced  his  lines 
support  the  invading  army.  toward  Port  Arthur  very  slowly,  as  he  could  not 

The  Chinese  troops,  on  retreating  from  Kiu-  use  the  roads  because  every  approach  except  in 
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the  rou^h  hills  was  mined  with  dynamite  and  abled  in  the  Yalu  fight  undergoing  repairs  in 
underground  electric  wires.    The  Japanese  cav-  the  docks,  they  completed  the  work  and  fitted 
airy  encountered  the  Chinese  outposts  on  Nov.  them  out  for  their  own  use.    Proofs  were  found 
18.  and,   supported  by  the  infantry,  captured  that  some  of  the  provincial  authorities,  if  not 
the  village  of  Shuiz  Ying  on  Nov.  19,  and  at  the  Central  Government,  had  offered  rewards  for 
noon  on  Nov.  20  the  attack  on  the  fortress  be-  heads  and  members  lopped  off  from  Japanese 
gan.    The  artillery  went  ahead  and  the  Japanese  corpses,  which   accounted   for  horrible    muti- 
fleet  co-operated  in  the  attack  on  the  forts  along  lations  that  were    discovered  at    Ping  Yang. 
the  bay,  the  large  ships  moving  in  line  ahead,  The  Chinese  fleet  did  nothing  for  the  defense 
while  g^unboats  close  inshore  were  shelling  the  of  Port  Arthur.   The  '*  Chen  Yuen,"  the  remain- 
Chinese  lines.    The  Chinese  line  fell  back  be-  ing  first-class  battle  ship,  started  out  from  Wei 
fore  the  combined  attack,  abandoning  one  posi-  Hai  Wei   on  Nov.  18  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
tion  after  another.     The  naval  attack  was  at  dering  assistance,  but  before  getting  out  of  the 
every  point  simultaneous  with  the  land  attack,  harbor  she  accidentally  ran  upon  one  of  the 
and  wnile  the  ships  kept  out  of  range  it  pre-  sunken  torpedoes.     Her  commander,  Commo- 
v<^nted    the  heavy  guns  of  the  coast  batteries  dore  Lin,  who  had  won  honors  by  his  gallantry 
from  being  used  against  the  attacking  column,  in  the  Yalu  fight,  ran  his  vessel  upon  tne  beach 
The  land  defenses,  which  had  been  left  very  in-  to  save  her  from  sinking,  and  then  committed 
ci>mplete  previous  to  the  Japanese  investment,  suicide,  anticipating  the  fate  of  Capt.  Fong  and 
were  strengthened  by  100   new  guns,  and  the  of  Gen.  Wei,  who  were  decapitated  for  cowardice 
Chinese  gunners  at  Hokinsan  and  other  forts  at  the  battle  of  Ping  Yang. 
served  the  Krupp  guns  skillfully.   The  Japanese  During  the  attack  on  Port  Arthur  a  large 
kept  up  a  heavy  nre  with  their  field  artillery,  body  of  Chinese  from   Foochow  attacked  the 
machine  guns,  and  infantry,  and  when  each  fort  Japanese  position  at  Kinchow,  but  were  repelled 
was  taken  the  cavalry  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  with  heavy  losses  by  the  Japanese  garrison  there, 
garrison.     The  Chinese  made  a  sortie  in  three  which  lost  20  killed  and  60  wounded.   (For  later 
columns,  and,  supported  by  the  forts,  brought  events  of  the  war,  see  Japan.) 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  Japanese  to  a  stand.  Anti-foreign    Ontrages.  —  The   excitement 
nntil  after  several  hours  of  fign ting  the  artillery  produced   among  the  ignorant  rabble  in  the 
came  up,  and  the  infantry  put  the  2,000  Chi-  parts  of  the  country  affected  by  the  Japanese 
nese  to  flight.     When  the  Japanese  came  up  to  mvasion,  and  the  anarchy  and  rapine  incident 
the  line  of  forts  the  artillery  went  in  advance,  to  the  dispersion  or  desertion  of  bodies  of  sol- 
and  was  admirably  placed  and  well  served.    In  diers,  rendered  the  lives  of  European  mission- 
the  morning  of  Nov.  21  three  forts  on  a  high  aries  and  others  in  such  regions  insecure.    The 
hill  were  silenced  after  two  and  a  half  hours'  Protestant   missionaries  fled   from   Manchuria 
bombardment,  and  the  position  was  then  car-  after  several  outrages  had  occurred,  but  the 
Tied   by  assault.     The .  8  other    ports  on  the  Catholic  fathers  remained  at  their  posts.     A 
land  side  were  taken  soon  after  noon,  though  French  missionary  was  murdered  in  Korea,  near 
the  Chinese  poured  shot  and   shell    upon  the  Gensan,  after  the  landing  of  the  Japanese  there, 
assailants  from  50  guns.    The  cruisers  created  The  Chinese  military  authorities  were  suspected 
a   diversion  by  shelling  the   town   from  both  of  having  instigated  the  crime  on  the  supposi- 
i>'ules  of  the  peninsula ;  and  the  torpedo  boats,  tion  that  he  was  a  spy.    The  United  States  min- 
just  as  the  final  assault  was  made,  clashed  into  ister  in  China  warned  all  American  citizens  in 
the  harbor  and  plied  their  machine  and  rapid-  the  interior  of  China  to  go  to  the  treaty  ports, 
firing   guns  upon  the  water  forts,  driving  the  otherwise  the  United  States  would  not  undertake 
gunners  from  the  50-ton  guns,  who  fired   15  to  protect  them.    In  Pekin  foreigners  could  not 
nmnds,  but  hit  neither  the  cruisers  nor  the  tor-  watk  abroad  without  being  insulted  by  the  popu- 
pedo  boats.     The  sea  forts  were  taken  in  the  lace.   The  United  States  representative  called  for 
morning   of   Nov.  22.      The  Chinese   generals  a  guard  to  protect  the  legation,  and  50  marines 
escaped  early,  and  the  troops,  utterly  deraoral-  were  sent  from  one  of  the  American  war  vessels. 
izod,  fled  in  disorder  eastward,  while  the  gunboats  Other  countries  also  sent  blue-jackets  to  protect 
and  cruisers  threw  shells  among  them.    The  in-  their  legations.    Early  in  the  war  the  four  great 
habitants  of  the  town,  who  had  been  armed  with  powers   made  an  agreement  that  their  forces 
express  rifles,  fired  on  the  Japanese  after  they  should  protect  each  other's  citizens  or  unite  for 
entered  the  town,  and  many  people  were  killed  common  defense  if  necessary.    James  Wylie,  a 
by  the  angry  soldiers  who  stormed  the  houses.  Scotch  missionary  in  Manchuria,  was  murdered 
About  18,000  troops  were  engaged  on  each  side  by  soldiers  who  were  passing  through  Sine  Yang, 
in  the  final  battle.    On  the  Japanese  side  250  The  commander  of  tne  soldiers  was  condemned 
were  killed  and  wounded,  and  on  the  Chinese  to  death. 

2.000,  roost  of  whom  were  killed  in  the  cannon-  Punishment  of  8pie§.— After  the  declara- 

ading  during  the  night  of  Nov.  20.     The  vie-  tion  of  war  the  Japanese  Government  issued  a 

torious  army  captured  in  Port  Arthur  an  enor-  proclamation  grantmg  Chinamen  living  in  Japan 

mous  quantitv  of  rice,  and  10,000  tons  of  coal,  liberty  to  remain  in  the  places  where  they  were 

The  dockyartf,  dry  dock,  and    arsenal  were    in  domiciled  and  to  pursue  their  occupations  on 

perfect  working  order.    They  took  80  guns  and  condition  of  their  registering  their  names.   Some 

much  ammunition  and  great  quantities  of  tor-  outrages  were  committed   against   Chinese   in 

pedoes,  and  material  and  apparatus  for  making  Japan,  but  they  were  stopped  by  the  police.     In 

torpedoes.    Two  small  steamers  that  attempted  China  the  United  States  consular  representatives 

to  steal  out  of  the  harbor  during  the  progress  were  kept  busy  protecting  Japanese  from  the 

of  the  battle   were  stopped   by  the  Japanese,  fury  of  mobs  ana  the  persecution  of  the  local 

Finding  some  of  the  vessels  that  had  been  dis-  authorities.    There  were  Japanese  spies  in  the 
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country,  some  of  them  holdine;  official  posts  or  and  were  indifferent  to  the  danger  that  threat- 
working  in  the  arsenals  when  the  war  broke  out.  ened  the  Pekin  Government  and  the  Manehu 
The  American  consul-general,  T.  R.  Jernigan,  dynasty.    There  was  no  patriotic  response  to 
warned  Japanese  that  they  must  not  wear  queues  calls  for  troops  or  money,  as  there  was  in  Ja^ian, 
or  Chinese  costume  if  they  desired  him  to  save  where  a  loan  of  50,000,000  yen  was  subscribed 
them  from  mob  violence  or  judicial  punishment  for  twice  over,  and  a  great  war  fund  and  con- 
Those  who  wore  Japanese  or  European  dress  tributions  of  every  kind  were  given  voluntarily 
were  maltreated  everywhere  except  m  the  for-  by  the  people  of  all  classes.    Tne  Japanese  Diet 
eign  concession  at  Shane^hai,  and  all  who  could  appropriated  150,000,000  yen,  and  authorized  an 
leave  the  country  or  take  refuge  in  Shanghai  additional  loan  of  100,000,000  yen.   The  Chinese 
did  so.     The  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  of  Government  increased  the  likin  duties  and  raised 
China  and  Japan  in  each  other's  territory  was  10,000,000  taels  in  Europe,  and  subsequently 
annulled  by  the  declaration  of  war,  and  not  they  invited  proposals  for  a  loan  of  £10,000,000 
transferred  to  the  United  States  diplomatic  au-  sterling.    Li-Uung-Chang  continued  his  efforts 
thorities,  who  undertook  to  watch  over  the  in-  to  obtain  the  diplomatic  or  military  intervention 
terests  of  the  citizens  of  both  countries.    The  of  other  powers.    On  Nov.  6,  the  Chinese  Gov- 
consul-general  snbsequentlv,  when  the  European  emment  having  again  asked  the  Government  of 
inhabitants  of  Shanghai  feared  for  their  own  the  United  States  to  act  as  intemiediary,  the 
lives  and  had  organized  a  volunteer  military  American  minister  at  Tokio  informed  the  Mi- 
guard  to  protect  them,  begs^  the  Japanese  who  kado's  minister  that  China  was  willing  to  make 
remained  to  depart  from  China,  lest  their  pres-  peace,  and  would  consent  to  the  independence 
ence  should  invite  an  attack  upon  the  European  of  Korea  and  pay  a  war  indemnity  equivalent  to 
quarter.    When  the  French  steamer  "  Sydney  "  the  expenses  that  Japan  had  incurred,  the  sum 
touched  at  Kobe,  Japan,  she  was  boarded  by  to  be  determined  by  the  arbitration  of  the  Presi- 
navalofflcerSjWhoarrested  John  Wild,  an  Araeri-  dent  of  the  United  States.    The  Japanese  Gov- 
can  inventor,  a  Scotch  torpedo  expert  named  emment  replied  that  it  would  only  consider 
Cameron,  and  Chang  Fan  Moore,  who  had  been  definite  proposals  emanating  direct  from   the 
an  interpreter  for  the  Chinese  legation  at  Wash-  Government  at  Pekin.    Commissioner  of  Cus- 
in^on.    The  Japanese  political  police  had  ob-  toms  Dietering,  a  European,  was  dispatched  by 
tamed  information  tending  to  prove  that  the  Li-Hung-Chang  to  Hiroshima  to  discuss  terms 
Chinese  agent  had  hired  the  others  to  blow  up  of  peace ;  but  the  Japanese  Minister  of  Foreign 
the  Japanese  navy  with  dynamite,  and  he  was  Affairs  refused  to  receive  him,  as  he  had  no  cre- 
kept  a   prisoner,  while   they  were  eventually  dentials  from  the  Tsungli-Yamen. 
turned  over  to  the  American  authorities  and  re-  CHRISTIAN  CONTENTION.    The  Quad- 
leased.     Two  Japanese   in   Shanghai,   against  rennial  General   Convention  of  the  American 
whom  warrants  were  issued  as  spies,  took  refuge  Christian  Connection  was   held    in  Haverhill. 
at  the  French  consulate,  and  when  the  Chinese  Mass.,  in  October.    The  convention  represents 
police  demanded   their  surrender  the  French  a  body  of  churches  that  originated  in  1792  aiul 
consul  at  their  request  handed  them  over  to  the  1793    independently   in   New  England,   North 
American  consul-general.  Consul-General  Jerni-  Carolina,  and   Kentucky,  taking  the  name  of 

fan  refused  to  deliver  them  upon  the  taotai*8  Christianas  a  protest  against  sectarian  divisions, 
emand  before  consulting  the  authorities  at  Rejecting  all  formulatious  of  creeds  and  avoid- 
Washington.  There  was  evidence  that  they  ing  all  theological  terms,  they  hold,  in  language 
were  spies,  and  not  students,  as  they  pretended  quoted  from  the  Scriptures,  that  Jesus  Christ 
to  be,  m  the  fact  that  thev  wore  Chinese  cloth-  was  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  beginning  with  Go<l, 
ing  and  were  older  men  tnan  students  usually  bv  whom  all  things  were  made,  and  who  is  the 
are,  and  direct  incriminating  evidence  was  found,  object  of  their  adoration;  and  that  the  Holy 
when  they  were  searched  at  the  French  con-  Spirit  bears  the  same  relation  to  God  as  the 
sulate,  consisting  of  numerous  dispatches  that  spirit  of  man  does  to  man.  Their  newspaper 
had  been  sent  to  the  Japanese  Government,  and  organ,  the  "  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty,"  Dayton, 
in  drawings  of  Chinese  fortifications  sewed  in  Ohio,  is  the  oldest  religious  newspaper  in  the 
the  lining  of  the  jacket  of  one  of  them.  Secre-  United  States.  They  number  115,000  members, 
tary  Gresham  informed  the  consul-general  that  The  principal  subject  considered  at  the  con- 
international  law  required  their  surrender.  Mean-  vention  concerned  propositions  respecting  union 
while  Mr.  Jemi^an  had  secured  a  promise  that  with  the  Congregalionalists,  Free  Baptists,  and 
their  case  should  not  be  finally  disposed  of  until  other  denominations.  The  question  of  alliance 
Minister  Denby  arrived  from  the  Chinese  min-  or  union  with  the  Free  Baptists  has  been  agi- 
ister.  The  men  were  surrendered  to  the  Viceroy  tated  for  several  years.  That  of  alliance  with 
Liu  Kun  Yih,  who  would  not  acknowledge  that  the  Congregationalists  was  made  vital  by  the 
the  promise  of  Tsungli-Yamen  had  binding  force  action  of  the  New  Jersey  Congregational  Con- 
over  him,  and  it  was  reported  that  they  were  ference  in  April,  1894,  looking  toward  union 
subjected  to  horrible  inc^uisitorial  tortures  and  with  the  Christians  and  Free  Baptists  (see  article 
then  decapitated  at  Nankm.  Congregationalists),  a  part  oi  which  was  the 
Peace  Negotiations. — The  Pekin  Govern-  appointment  of  a  committee  to  attend  the  New 
ment  and  the  Viceroy  of  Pechili  found  no  sup-  Jersey  Christian  Conference.  This  body  re- 
port in  other  parts  of  the  country  for  the  war  sponded  with  a  proposition  for  co-operation  in 
mto  which  they  had  plunged.  Except  where  Christian  labor  under  the  direction  of  a  federal 
the  people  were  directly  affected,  the  farmers,  commission  appointed  by  both  the  Congrega- 
merchants,  and  tradespeople  knew  little  and  tionalists  and  Christians  of  New  Jersey.  The 
cared  nothing  about  the  war.  They  despised  Congregational  C'onference  proposed  a  modifi- 
the  Japanese  as  a  puny  and  semibarbarous  race,  cation  of   this  proposition.    The    subject  was 
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,    ^,  .J      X-  M  J        ^     X       measures  looking  to  this  end. 

sion  ftod  the  oonsideration  of  amendments  to    .  ^ 

the  report  of  the  committee  a  paper  was  unani-  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR,  UNITED  SO- 
mou^ly  adopted,  of  which  the  following  are  the  CIETY  OF.  The  thirteenth  International  Con- 
most  important  points :  vention  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor was  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  Julv. 


co-operation  for  Gospel  _                  _ 

Aork  shall  have  a  sincere  welcome.    We  hold  and  these  societies,  28,696  were  in  the  United  States, 

avow  ourselves  ready  to  work  together  with  any  body  2,243  in  Canada,  and  2,740  in  foreign  lands.    The 

on  conditions  simply  Christian  for  simply  Christian  foreign  societies  include  1,357  in  England,  58  in 

^^'^•v,-^''''''  «^'?°^^"««  ^'°"^.^  ^erefore  recommend  Scotland,  38  in  Ireland,  834  in  Australia,  72  in 

Sf  fJawTn'ir^^lutf^^^                """           ^^  I'^dia,  59  in  Japan,  44  in  the  West  Indies,  88  in 

^ykertaB,\  is  a  fundamental  principle  with  our  Turkey,  23  in  China,  25  in  Africa,  30  in  Mada- 

Christian  body  that  the  followers  of  cfhrist  should  gascar,  besides  societies  m  other  heathen  coun- 

not  be  divided,  but  united  in  a  combined  work  for  -tries  and  islands  where  Protestant  missions  have 

the  upbuilding  of  the  kingdom  of  righteousness ;  and  been  established,  and  in  France,  Spain,  Mexico, 

Whert<i^  Generally  among  Christians  and  bodies  Brazil,  and  Chili,  the  whole  number  represent- 
or Christians  in  recent  times  there  is  a  strong  tenden-  j^^  ^n  aggregate  of  more  than  two  miUion  mem- 
ey  m  this  direction-so  much  so  t^at  recently  direct  ^       In  addition  to  these  societies,  6,809  junior 

overtures  have  come  to  us  from  the  Congregational-  *  .  *".«""»""*   ^^  *         i^*  IX-  u  o^w  , 

i*t«   for  closer  fraternal  relations  and  co-operative  organizations  were  returned,  of  which  247  were 

action ;  and  m  Canada  and  91  m  foreign  lands,  and  which 

WkereoMy  We  are  in  favor  of  any  practical  meas-  numbered  in  all  365,000  members.    Thirty-two 

uret»  which  promise  greater  good  for  Christ  through  **  evangelical ''  denominations  were  represented 

witler  co-operation  among  his  disciples:  therefore,  in  the  societies,  of  which  the  Presbyterians  had 

Kt^lvfd,  That  the  American  Christian  Convention  jhe  largest  number,  and  were  followed  in  the 

ts^r'o^^ch^^ir'Lnl  SieTor;;s^;;:ioraiSs,t  ^t"'lf V?f bt?fc??^i^^^^^^^ 

any  other  denomination  seeking  8uch*^union,  or  W  S^^  ^^^P^i^^S'  Discipl^  of  Chr^  and  Christians, 
tween  the  Christians  and  any  one  of  the  others ;  it  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Methodist  I'rotes- 
being  understood  that  the  co-operating  bodies  are  in  tants,  Lutherans,  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  and 
fmrity  of  Christian  standing, and  that'the  co-opera-  other  denominations;  in  Canada  the  Presbyte- 
live  union  is  not  based  ujvon  doctrinal  tests.  nans  were  followed  by  the  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Rtsolved,  That  the  Christian  bodies  entering  such  ^nd  Congregationalists.  In  England,  the  Bap- 
co-operative  union  are  to  have  common  interest  m  ^j^  ^^^^  i„  ^he  lead,  and  after  them  were  the 

r ^f^e^Tl;i"^^tht^^^^^       aTe  Congregationalists,the  various  Methodist  bodies, 

conducted  without  detriment  to  any  mstitutions  as  at  »»«  the  Fresbytenans.    Local  unions  of  socie- 

preftent  constituted,  such  as  churches,  conferences,  ties  had  been  formed  m  many  cities,  of  which 

eonrentionts  associations,  publishing  houses,  mission  those  in  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Baltimore, 

boards,  colleges,  and  theological  semmaries,  and  with-  Cleveland,  London  (England),  New  York.  Chi- 

out  impairing  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  existing  cago,  and  Philadelphia  included  from  more  than 

enterpnses.                            x.   u      u         ►v         i,  one  hundred  to  more  than  four  hundred  indi- 

Rfjtoltfd.  That  members  of  churches  withm  such  •  j„„i  „^«:«*:«„  «„«u       t?,-/*,,  «„«  i,i,«;i,«/^  o«^ 

co-operatix^  union,  on  change  of  i^idence  to  a  com-  Jlf  "»J  societies  each.     Fifty-five  hundred  and 

munity  unprovided  with  alhurch  of  their  own  peo-  Aftv-two  societies  had  contributed  more  than  ten 

pie,  be  encouraged  to  join  some  church  within  the  dollars  each  to  the  home  or  foreign  missionary 

co-operating  bodies  in  preference  to  any  other.  boards  of  the  denominations  to  which  they  were 

Ji€9olv*d^  That  should  any  ministers  who  are  mem-  severally  attached,  the  whole  amount  of  con triba- 

bers  of  anv  of  the  co-opefating  bodies  accept  calls  tions  of  this  kind  being  $138,206 ;  and  besides 

frr>m  any  churchy  of  any  of  the  other  bodies  their  ^^^    $185,512  had  been  given  by  them  in  other 

namejjiiay  be  held  on  th^  lists  of  members  of  their  ^     religious  purposes.    One  hundred  and 

own  bodies  while  in  good  standmg  and  remaining  7r:*'f      .  v.  ^u        f"'F"^^''*     "^"^  j        j    *u-_I 

within  the  \xn\on,  provided  that  their  names  should  thirty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and   thirty 

not  stand  on  corresponding  lists  of  two  bodies.  members  of  the  societies  had  joined  the  church 

Hetolvedy  That  we  advise  the  appointment  by  this  during  the  past  twelve  months, 

convention  of  a  commission  of  12  members  to  act  in  CITIES,  AMERICAN,  RECENT  GROWTH 

concert  with  similar  commissions  of  other  bodies  on  qy.    This  subject  has  been  treated  in  every  vol- 

aU  matters  i«rtaining  to  the  interests  involved.  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  "Annual  Cyclopedia"  since  1886. 

fy^^^li^  I^J'lh^r.Zl  A?^.^ w^r.lTn'^VTJf  The  total  number  of  cities  Jescribed,  including 

the  vote  of  one  tniru  oi  the  members  present  repre-  4.1.    .    •     fu*        i           •    AAti 

senting  any  one  body  shall  negative  the  action  pro-  those  in  tnis  volume,  is  440. 

posid  so  far  as  our  body  is  concerned.  Belleville,  a  city  of  Illinois,  the  county  seat 

Kesolgfd.  That  this  body  approves  the  taking  of  of  St.  Clair  County,  in  the  western  part  of  the 

Kimilar  action  by  State  associations  or  conferences  or  State,  15  miles  southeast  of  St.  Louis  and  110 

other  subordinate  bodie^  but  that  all  action  may  be  from  Springfield.     It  is  on  high  ground,  which 

subject  to  revision  by  the  national  bodies  represented  affords  excellent  natural  drainage,  and   has  a 

m  uny  co-oi>eratiye  union  thorough  sewerage  system.     It  lies  in  the  midst 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  and  sentiment  01  *     *  l-i          •     1*.    *  i           i.—       '^.u  ;-.  .u^..^*-; 

this  convention  that  the  ultimate  ideal  of  Christian  ?f  »  fertile  agricultural  country,  with  inexhausti- 

union  is  the  union  of  all  the  followers  of  Christ  in  ble  coal  fields  adjacent.    It  is  reached  by  four 

one  body,  in  an  organic  union,  inspired  with  the  lines  of  railroad — the  Louisville  and  Nashville, 
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the  Cairo  Short  Line,  the  Louisville,  Evansyille  hall,  and  a  high-school  building  near  the  center 

and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Belleville  and  East  Ca-  of  the  city,  a  iFnited  States  signal  station,  a  land 

rondelet.    In  1880  it  had  a  population  of  10,68ij,  office,  and  a  surveyor-general's  office.  The  United 

which  increased  to  15,361  m  1890.    The  water  States  district  court  holds  its  spring  term  here, 

works  were  erected  in  1885  at  a  cost  of  $175,000,  Bismarck  is  on  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific 

and  since  1890  $35,000  have  been  spent  in  im-  Railroad,  450  miles  west  of  Duluth.    There  are 

proving  the  plant.    Three  large  storage  reser-  now  only  3  steamers  on  the  river,  where  before 

voirs  or  lakes,  with  a  combined  capacity  of  230,-  1880  there  were  35,  the  river  traffic  having  been 

000,000  gallons,  are  connected  by  cast-iron  pipes  taken  by  railroads.    The  population  is  about 

with  the  basin  at  the  pump  house.    Two  Worth-  3,000;  in  1880  it  was  1,758,  and  in  1890  2,186. 

ington  compound  duplex  pumps,  with  a  capacity  The    inhabitants  consist  of  Americans,  Irish, 

of  2,500,000  gallons  daily,  force  the  supply,  after  Germans,  Scandinavians,  and  a  few  French  and 

it  has   passed  through  4   Hyatt  filters,  to  a  Russians.    The  native  American  element  pre- 

standpipe  45  feet  in  circumference  and  120  feet  dominates.    The  water  supply  is  drawn  from 

high  on  a  hill  higher  than  the  highest  point  in  Missouri  river  and  pumped  to  a  reservoir.  There 

the  city.    The  streets  and  driveways  of  Belle-  are  44  hydrants,  each  having  sufficient  pressure 

ville  are  well  paved,  and  away  from  the  princi-  to  throw  a  stream  over  the  largest  building. 

Eal  business  thoroughfares  they  are  lined  with  Two  national  banks  have  a  capital  of  $100,000 

andsome  shade  trees.    Brick  is  used  almost  and  $50,000,  respectively,  while  a  private  bank  is 

exclusively  for  the  houses,  and  there  are  many  capitalized  at  $30,000.    The  assessed  valuation  of 

beautiful  lawns  and  gardens  in  the  residence  propertyis$l,614,471,  and  the  tax  levy  9i^  mills, 

portion  of  the  city.    There  are  efficient  fire  and  The  bonded  debt  of  the  city  is  $34,000.    The  6 

police  departments,  and  gas  and  electric  lighting  churches  belong  to  the  Catholic,  Methodist,  Epis- 

are  in  use.    There  are  4^  miles  of  street  railway,  copal,  Swedish  Lutheran,  Presbyterian,  and  Bap- 

an  opera  house,  and  2  banks,  one  of  which  is  tist  denominations.    There  are*  2  public  schoms 

national,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  and  the  and  1  parochial.    A  flour  mill  has  a  capacity  of 

other  is  a  savings  institution.    Three  daily  news-  1,000  barrels,  and  there  are  2  grain  elevators, 

papers  are  published — 1  in  English  ana  2  in  The  climate  is  fine,  the  atmosphere  being  light 

German — ^and  there  are  4*  weeklies.    The  city  and  dry,  rendering  the  extremes  of  heat  and 

has  a  hospital,  and  a  public  library  contained  in  cold  easier  of  endurance. 

the  fine  city  hall.    The  various  religious  denom-        Champaign,  a  city  of  Illinois,  in  Champaign 

inations  are  represented,  and  there  is  a  Catholic  County,  of  which  it  is  the  principal  business 

cathedral  and  a  handsome  bishop's  residence,  city,  lies  in  the  center  of  the  great  corn  belt  of 

In  1889  there  were  6  public-school  buildings,  the  State.     It  had  a  population  of  5,839  in  1890. 

and  49  teachers  were  employed,  while  2,440  pu-  and  is  divided  from  its  twin  city,  Urbana,  by  the 

pils  were  enrolled.    In  1892  an  addition  costmg  corporate  limit  of  a  street  only.    These  munici- 

$40,000  was  built  in  the  rear  of  the  old  court-  pah  ties  are  connected  by  a  thoroughly  equip]ied 

house.    Belleville  claims  to  be  the  most  iropor-  system  of  electric  railroad.    In  all,  there  are  8^ 

tant  nail-manufacturing  center  west  of  Wheel-  miles  in  the  city  of  horse  and  electric  street  car 

ing,  W.  Va.    Two  nail  works  gave  employment  lines.    Champaign  is  128  miles  from  Chicago,  48 

to  1,100  men  and  boys  in  1893,  and  produced  from  Bloomington,  and  33  from  Danville.   Three 

2,100  kegs  of  nails  daily  in  addition  to  the  out-  lines  of  railroad  pass  through  it — the  Illinois 

put  of  an  older  establishment.    There  are  brass  Central,  the  Big  Four,  and  the  Wabash.     There 

works,  large  foundries,  several  stove  works,  3  are  30  miles  of  sidewalks,  all  of  brick  except  in 

brickyards,   1   of  which  employs  60  men  and  the  business  portion,  where  stone  is  used.     There 

manufactures  60,000  bricks  aaily,  while  the  out-  are  4  parks,  1  of  15  acres.    Gas  and  electricity 

put  of  the  2  other  firms  is  12,000,000  yearly  each ;  are  employed  in  lighting,  and  water  is  supplied 

pump  and  skein  works  turning  put  all  kinds  of  from  driven  wells  at  a  depth  of  165  feet.    The 

machinery  and  implements  for  mining;  castor-  fire  department  is  contained  within   the  citv 

oil  works,  with  a  capacity  of  20  barrels  a  day ;  building,  which  cost  $15,000,  and  in  which  is 

frlass  works,  employing  250  men;  a  creamery,  also  located  the  city  library  of  5,000  volumes, 

umber  yards,  marble  works,  and  a  keg  factory.  The   Presbyterians, '  Methodists,  Episcopalians, 

The  city  has  an  altitude  of  527  feet  above  the  Congrogationalists,  Baptists.  Disciples,  German 

sea.  Methodists,  Catholics,  and  other  denominations 

Bismarck,  a  city  of  North  Dakota,  capital  of  have  handsome  churches.    The  public  schools 

the  State,  and  county  seat  of  Burleigh  County,  are  of  a  high  order,  and  the  high  school  prepares 

on  the  east  bank  of  Missouri  river,  surrounded  students  for  the  University  of  Illinois,  which  is 

on  the  south  and  east  by  meadow  and  on  the  near  the  city.   There  are  1  private  and  2  national 

north  by  rolling  prairie.    It  was  incorporated  in  banks.    One  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers  are 

January,  1875,  and  was  named  after  the  great  published. 

chancellor  of  the  empire  when  the  bankers  of        Chester,  a  city  of  Pennsylvania,  the  oldest 

Germany  made  extensive  investments    in  the  town  in  the  State,  in  Delaware  County,  on  the 

Northern    Pacific  Railroad.    The    capital   was  west  bank  of  Delaware  river,  15  miles  below 

located  here  in  the  summer  of  1883.    The  Capi-  Philadelphia  by  the  old  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 

tol  building  stands  on  high  receding  land  north  more  post  road,  12  miles  by  rail  and  18  by  river, 

of  the  city,  and  commands  a  view  of  many  miles.  It  is  14  miles  northeast  of  Wilmington,  and  is 

Gen.  Grant  and   Sitting   Bull   participated  in  separated  by  a  small  stream — Lamokin  Run — 

the  laying  of  the  corner  stone.    The  State  Peni-  from  the  borough  of  South  Chester,  while  imme- 

tentiarjr  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east,  diately  adjoining  on  the  northwest  lies  the  manu- 

There  is  also  an  excellent  brick  courthouse  and  factufing  suburb  of  Upland.    In  1880  the  popu- 

jail,  as  well  as  the  Governor's  residence,  a  city  lation  of  the  city  was  14,997,  and  in  1890  it  was 
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2QJ226.  The  width  of  the  river  in  front  of  ployed  at  one  time.  The  shipyard  extends  along 
Chester  is  nearly  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  while  the  the  river  front  1.200  feet,  and  with  its  annexes 
deepest  water  in  the  Delaware  (on  an  average  17  covers  82  acres.  Ships  have  been  built  for  the 
feet)  is  found  here  for  a  distance  of  nearly  5  United  States  Government  and  steamship  com- 
miles.  In  1825,  when  the  State  proposed  to  cede  panies  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts, 
the  upper  and  lower  piers  to  the  United  States,  Four  companies  were  engaged  in  1889  in  the 
it  was  urged  by  Commodore  David  Porter  and  manufacture  of  burning  and  lubricating  oils, 
other  naval  officers  that  Chester  was  the  only  Print  works  covering  20.  acres,  and  consisting  of 
point  on  the  river  where  a  74-gun  frigate  could  20  separate  buildings  for  bleaching,  printing, 
lie  at  the  wharf  and  receive  her  armament  with-  and  dpreing,  had  a  capacity  of  60,0(M),()00  varus 
ont  the  use  of  cranes.  The  site  of  the  city  ex-  of  finishea  cotton  goods  a  year,  and  employed 
tends  along  the  river  2  miles,  Ridley  Creek  700  persons.  The  other  industrial  establish- 
bounding  it  on  the  east,  and  stretches  back  from  ments  included  a  factory  of  Corliss  engines, 
1  to  2^  miles,  the  increase  occurring  at  that  part  heavy  machinery,  and  steiam-power  appliances ; 
of  the  city  which  was  formerly  the  borough  of  steel  works,  employing  200  men ;  a  steel-casting 
North  Chester.  It  was  settled  by  the  Swedes  in  company  that  employed  250  men  ;  rolling  mills, 
1644,  and  was  originally  known  as  Upland.  In  brass  works,  boiler  works,  car  works,  a  K)undry 
1(S82  the  first  Provincial  Assembly  of  Pennsyl-  and  machine-shop  compMiny,  the  works  of  which 
rania  was  held  here.  In  1701  it  received  its  are  in  that  part  of  the  city  known  as  Penn  Land- 
borough  charter,  and  in  1708  it  contained  100  ing,  immediately  opposite  the  stone  that  marks 
bouses.  During  the  Revolution  it  was  desig-  the  spot  where  the  founder  of  the  State  first  set 
Dated  as  one  of  the  stations  where  boats  for  the  foot :  a  factory  of  edf^e  tools,  another  of  dve- 
State  were  to  be  built,  and  from  1789  to  1851  it  stufFs,  the  plant  of  which  is  valued  at  f  100,0(J0 ; 
was  the  shire  town.  In  1866  it  was  incorporated.  4  sash  and  planing  mills,  5  candy  works.  9  brick- 
It  has  3  railroads.  After  1887  the  powers  of  the  yards,  2  box  factories,  1  pottery,  12  cigar  fao- 
major  and  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  tories,  3  cooperages,  one  brewery,  5  carriage  and 
▼ere  extended  to  authorize  expenditures  for  wagon  shops,  7  factories  of  harness,  1  of  mat- 
public  improvements,  and  much  work  was  done  tresses,  1  of  wooden  vessels,  1  of  masts  and  spars, 
in  paving,  sewering,  etc.,  nearly  $100,000  having  1  of  blank  books,  1  of  chemicals,  2  flour  mills,  4 
been  expended  in  1888  on  paving  alone,  asphal-  factories  of  kindling  wood,  and  4  brass  foundries, 
turn  ana  Belgian  block  being  used.  The  roadways  Green  Bay,  a  city  of  Wisconsin,  the  county 
are  macadamized,  and  there  are  nearly  10  miles  of  seat  of  Brown  Countv,  at  the  head  or  southwest 
ho|Be-car  lines.  Gas  and  electricity  are  employed  extremity  of  Green  Bay,  and  on  the  ri^ht  bank 
in  illumination.  The  water  works,  begun  in  of  Fox  river  at  its  mouth,  about  65  miles  from 
1887,  supplv  not  only  the  city  proper  but  South  Fond  du  Lac  and  113  from  Milwaukee.  It  is 
Chester  and  Upland.  They  consist  of  a  reser-  connected  by  a  bridge  with  Fort  Howard,  on  the 
voir  on  Harrison's  Hill,  8  miles  northwest  of  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  Depere,  a  town 
city.  200  feet  above  low  water,  which  has  a  of  5,000  inhabitants,  is  3^  miles  distant.  The 
capacity  of  12,000,000  gallons,  and  duplicate  harbor  is  capacious.  Green  Bay  was  first  visited 
Gaskill  pumpe  with  a  capacity  nearlv  douole  the  by  Catholic  missionaries  in  1634,  and  in  1670-'71 
demand.  A  pressure  is  afforded  of  80  pounds  the  first  regular  settlement  was  made.  For 
on  the  lower  and  50  pounds  on  the  higher  levels  many  years  it  was  a  trading  post,  Astor  con- 
of  the  city.  In  1889  there  were  18  public-school  ducting  his  expeditions  to  the  West  from  this 
buildings,  containing  seats  for  3,500  children,  point,  and,  in  fact,  owning  a  good  part  of  what 
The  Talue  of  school  property  was  $162,000,  and  is  now  the  city.  It  was  first  incorporated  in 
61  teachers  were  emplovcd.  The  handsome  new  1854.  The  population  of  Green  Bay  (in  8  wards) 
high  school  was  erected  in  1886.  The  Pennsyl-  was  placed  at  9,069  by  the  last  Federal  census ; 
yania  Military  Academy,  incorporated  in  1862,  it  now  claims  12,(X)0.  Being  at  the  head  of  lake 
i^  located  here,  and  there  are  private  and  paro-  and  the  foot  of  river  navigation,  the  city  is  the 
ohial  schools.  There  are  more  than  20  churches,  eninpdi  for  the  fertile  Fox  River  valley,  and 
In  addition  to  the  Toung  Men's  Christian  A sso-  through  its  systems  of  railroads,  radiating  in 
ciation  there  is  a  Mechanics*  Library  and  Read-  six  directions,  is  a  distributing  point  for  a  large 
ing  Room.  Two  national  banks  are  capitalized  area.  The  tonnage  of  the  port  for  the  season  of 
&t  1300,000  each,  and  another  at  $100,000.  A  1893  was  :  Arrivals,  624  vessels,  with  tonnage  of 
tnist  and  safe-deposit  company  has  a  capital  of  211,692  tons,  and  departure,  642  vessels,  with 
$250,000,  and  the  city  possesses  a  clearing  house,  tonnage  of  218,954  tons.  This,  the  registered 
Two  daily  and  3  weekly  newspapers  are  pub-  tonnage,  represented  a  carrying  tonnage  of  about 
lished,  also  1  monthly  periodical.  Chester  owes  double  the  amount,  and  dia  not  include  a  large 
its  growth  to  its  manufacturing  interests.  The  number  of  vessels  having  round-trip  clearances 
first  factory  was  established  here  in  1850,  and  and  not  reporting  at  the  customhouse.  By 
in  1889  there  were  29  factories  of  cotton  and  rail  there  was  shipped  during  1893  $5,0(X).OOiO 
^ool,  giving  employment  to  4,062  persons  and  worth  of  merchandise,  lumber,  produce,  etc.,  in- 
operating  171,742  spindles,  3,211  looms,  and  325  eluding  $800,000  of  vegetables.  The  shipments 
cards.  The  capital  invested  was  $3,826,000,  and  by  water  were  placed  at  $2,500,000,  inclusive  of 
wages  to  the  amount  of  $1,569,882  were  paid  $1,400,000  in  fiour  shipment*.  During  the  year 
yearly.  At  the  shipyards  of  the  late  John  Roach  100  tons  of.  bituminous  and  30,000  tons  of  an- 
were  built,  in  1874,  the  2  largest  vessels  ever  thracite  coal  were  received.  Lying  in  an  ex- 
constructed  in  this  country  to  that  date — the  eel  lent  agricultural  and  dairying  section,  the 
'*  City  of  Pekin  "  and  the  "  City  of  Tokio  " ;  and  in  city  is  becoming  an  important  grain  and  cheese 
the  thirteen  years  to  1 885  $6,652,944  were  expend-  center,  one  firm  dealing  exclusively  in  cheese  for 
^  in  wages.  As  many  as  1,500  men  have  been  em-  shipment  to  European  markets.    During  1894 
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135,000,000  feet  of  lumbor  were  manufactured.  19,396  persons  dailjr,  allowine  S5  gallons  for 
There  are  eitensive  sawmills,  and  also  planinc  each  bath.  Thej  are  thorougnlr  impreg-natcd 
mills,  sash,  door,  and  blind  manufactories,  tound^  with  free  carbonic  acid,  and  contain  rarious  car- 
ries, machine  shops,  furniture,  barrel,  and  kit,  bonates  in  eolulion.  In  the  hottest  springs  an 
tub,  and  beer-keg  factories,  others  of  brooms  and  egg  can  be  cooked  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  the 
soap,  with  a  large  bakery  and  candy  factories,  temperature  varies  in  all  from  105'  to  158  F. 
while  mineral  waters  from  medicinal  springs  are  All  the  springs  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek. 
bottled  for  exportation.  Water  works  of  the  flowing  from  the  mountain,  are  hot,  with  one 
Holly  system  supply  tbecity  and  also  Fort  How.  exception,  and  all  on  the  west  side  are  cold,  ei- 
ard  through  30  railes  of  mains,  the  source  of  cepting  the  alum  spring.  Most  of  the  springs 
supply  being  artesian  wells  950  feet  deep.  There  are  covered  with  stone  and  cemented,  and  thv 
are  (t  miles  of  cedar-block  paving  and  6i  miles  water  is  conveyed  from  them  through  iron  pipes 
of  electric  street  railway,  1  paid  nre  department,  to  the  Uovemment  tanks  and  bathing  houses  in 

2  ilaily  and  S  weekly  newspapers,  13  churches,  the  valley.    The  city  proper  has  an  elevation  of 

3  national  hanks,  each  capitalized  at  (IDO.OOU.  42T  feet  above  sea  level.  It  had  a  population  of 
In  addition  to  6  public-school  buildings,  includ-  3,354  in  1880,  and  in  1890  of  8,086.  It  is  now 
ing  a  new  high  school,  there  are  3  large  flne  estimated  at  15,000.  The  regular  visiting  popu- 
parochial -school  structures,  belonging  to  the  lation  is  from  5,000  to  10,000.  Yearly  there  arc 
Catholics  and  Lutherans.  over  100,000  visitors.     The  20  bath  houses  at  th<- 

Hot  SprlDgTB,  a  city  of  Arkansas,  the  county  Hot  Springs  were  built  at  a  cost  ranging  from 
seat  of  Gariand  (.'ounty,  in  a  narrow  valley  of  $10,000  to  |50,000  each,  but  8  of  them  are  with- 
the  Ozark  mountains,  about  1,000  yards  in  out  the  bonier!i  of  the  Oovemment  reservation. 
length,  55  miles  southwest  of  Little  Rock,  and  Settlements  were  made  here  at  various  times 
2S  miles  by  rail  from  Malvern,  the  junction  of    from   1808,  and  claims  were  established.     All 

these  were  disallowed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ih'e 
United  States,  and  in 
1877  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  settle  the 
right   of   possession    and 

Surchaso  between  the  in- 
ividual  citizens  who  had 
established  residences  up- 
on the  reservation,  num- 
bering at  that  date  4,000. 
Only  one  of  the  numerous 
hotels  is  on  the  Govern- 
ment property.  It  is  in 
the  northwest  corner  of 
the    reservation,  on    the 

and  a  peculiar  feature  is 
the  senes  of  iron  bridge- 
ways  from  every  floor  to 
the  roads  and  drives  of 
Hot  Springs  mountain. 
over  which  invalids  can 
be  wheeled  directly  in 
chairs,  which  are  availa- 
ble also  as  fire  escapei". 
It  cost  f550,000.  An- 
other has  520  guest  rooms, 
and  has  un  observatory 
HOT  apBiNos  HMiRviTioB.  HxiH  iNTBiKCB.  tower    nearly     300    fi-er 

high,  while  the  main 
the  St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  and  halls,  13  feet  wide,  form  grand  promenades  of 
the  Hot  Springs  Railnmda.  The  Hot  Springs  (175  feel  each  in  length.  In  the  southwest  cor- 
aod  Chflutaiiquan  and  the  Hot  .Springs  aud  ner  of  the  reservation  stand  the  handsome  bujtd- 
Mountain  View  Railroafls  are  short  local  lines,  ings  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navv  Hos- 
The  springs,  whose  healing  qualities  were  known  pital.  Much  has  been  done  bv  the  Government 
to  the  Indians  iiefore  the  exploration  party  sent  toward  beautifying  Hot  Springs  mounliun  :  a 
out  under  Dunbar  and  Hunter  by  President  Jef-  now  entrance  lias  been  built,  and  at  intervals 
ferson,  issue  from  the  western  slope  of  Hot  driveways  and  walks  lead  from  it,embracing  the 
Springs  mountain  at  an  elevation  of  700  to  800  whole  mountain.  A  line  of  electric  street  rail- 
feet,  most  of  them  being  from  30  to  75  feet  way  extends  along  Central  Avenue.  In  all 
above  the  level  of  the  valley,  and  a  tew  near  the  there  are  about  8  miles  of  horse  and  motor  street 
marfrin  of  Hot  Springs  creek.  There  are  79.  all  railway.  The  water  works  and  sewerage  system 
within  the  limits  of  a  Uniteil  States  Government  of  the  city  are  especially  fine,  the  fonner  having 
reservation.  The  waters  are  nearly  all  concen-  a  capacity  of  3,250,000  gallons  daily.  Three 
trated  in  large  air-tight  tanks  built  liy  the  United  daily  and  8  weekly  papers  are  published,  also  1 
States  Government,  and  are  capable  of  bathing    monthly.    There  are  3  banks,  17  churches,  15 
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schools  and  colleges,  1  board  of  trade,  and  the  rounded  with  beaiitifnl  lawns,  so  that  it  is  called 
usual  facilities  of  telegraph,  telephone,  express,  the  park  city.  The  principal  street  is  paved 
etc.  The  lowest  winter  temperature  is  10°  above  with  brick.  There  are  3  miles  of  electric  street 
zero,  and  the  highest  summer  temperature  98°.  railway.  The  water  supply  is  drawn  from  arte- 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  year  is  58°.  sian  wells,  and  there  is  a  good  fire  department. 
Seren  miles  distant,  on  the  Hot  Springs  Rail-  An  iron  swingmg  bridge,  which  cost  $17,60(). 
road,  are  the  Potash  Sulphur  Springs,  the  waters  crosses  the  river.  There  are  2  banks,  1  national 
of  which  are  said  to  be  a  specific  for  many  dis-  and  1  private ;  10  churches,  belonging  to  the 
eases,  and  are  shipped  to  various  parts  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Irish  and  German 
United  States.  Fine  oilstone  (novaculite)  is  Catholic,  German  Methodist,  German  Lutheran, 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Hot  Springs,  as  well  as  Unitarian,  Danish,  Congregational,  and  Protes- 
deposits  of  lead  and  silver,  and  there  are  smelt-  tant  Episcopal  denominations.  In  addition  to 
ers  and  sawmills  and  planing  mills.  excellent  puolic  schools,  there  are  a  high  school 
Hantiiigrtoii,  the  second  city  of  West  Vir-  and  2  private  institutions — University  School 
ginia,  county  seat  of  Cabell  County,  on  Ohio  and  Kemper  Hall — the  latter  belonging  to  the 
river,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Guyandotte,  Catholics.  In  1845  the  first  free  school  in  the 
20  miies  above  Ironton,  Ohio,  and  52  miles  west  State  was  established  here.  A  fine  sanitarium 
of  Charleston  ;  population  in  1890,  10,108 — an  has  replaced  the  old  water  cure  that  was  located 
increase  of  6,984  over  1880.  It  is  on  the  Chesa-  here  years  ago.  In  1890  the  estimate  of  capital 
peake  and  Ohio,  the  Newport  News  and  Missis-  employed  in  manufactures  was  $3,500,000,  with 
sippi  Valley,  the  Ohio  River  (to  Wheeling),  the  an  output  of  $4,000,000  yearly :  1,500  men  were 
Norfolk  and  Western,  and  the  Huntington  and  employed,  with  yearly  wages  of  $600,000. 
Big  Sandy  Railroads.  Its  altitude  is  566  feet  Among  the  factories  are  wagon  works  which 
above  sea  level.  The  streets  are  paved  with  cover  5  acres,  established  in  1852,  with  a  cap- 
brick  and  lighted  with  electricity,  and  there  is  ital  at  present  of  $750,000,  an  engine  and 
an  electric  street-car  system.  In  1891  the  as-  skein  company;  a  wire-mattress  factory,  with  a 
sessed  valuation  of  property  was  $3,500,000,  and  capacity  of  1,500  mattresses  a  day ;  large  brass 
the  city  debt  $29,000.  The  enrollment  in  4  pub-  works,a  tannery  on  an  extensive  scale,  a  milling 
lie  schools  is  1,700,  with  85  teachers.  Marshall  and  a  malting  company.  The  city  has  an  altitude 
College  is  a  State  normal  school,  and  has  140  of  611  feet.  A  lighthouse  stands  on  Washington 
pupils.    The  churches  are  2  Methodist,  1  Pres-  Island  in  the  harbor. 

byterian,  1  Baptist,  1  Roman  Catholic,  1  Con-  La  Salle,  a  city  of  Illinois,  in  La  Salle  County, 
greeational,  and  1  Episcopal.  Two  national  on  the  north  bank  of  Illinois  river,  at  the  head 
banks  have  a  joint  capital  of  $300,000,  and  there  of  navigation,  100  miles  west  of  Chicago,  60 
are  also  1  private  bauK,  1  savings  and  loan  socio-  miles  north  -  of  Bloomington,  and  15  from  Ot- 
ty.  and  2  ouilding  and  loan  associations.  The  tawa,  the  county  seat.  In  1880  it  had  a  popula- 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  shops  cover  18  tion  of  7,847,  which  increased  to  9,855  in  1890. 
acres,  and  represent  an  outlay  of  $1,100,000.  It  now  claims  12,000.  La  Salle  is  the  western 
They  employ  625  men,  with  a  monthly  pay  roll  terminus  of  the  Illinois  Canal.  The  Illinois 
of  $24,000.  '  There  is  also  a  car  company,  with  a  Central,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific, 
plant  valued  at  $1,000,000,  employmg  between  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Rail- 
700  and  800  men,  with  a  monthly  pay  roll  of  roads  pass  through  the  place,  while  the  Chicago 
$40,000  to  $45,000,  3  glass  factories,  1  with  a  and  Northwestern  intersects  all  three  within  8 
capital  of  $110,000,  and  covering  4  acres,  1  miles.  La  Salle  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  agri- 
brewery,  1  large  ice  plant,  3  large  wood-working  cultural  country,  and  within  the  city  limits  and 
plants,  1  excelsior  and  mattress  factory,  1  large  in  its  immediate  vicinity  are  8  shafts  from  which 
flouring  mill,  with  capacity  of  100  barrels  daily,  bituminous  coal  is  obtained,  giving  employment 
2  extensive  brick  and  tile  works,  1  cooperage,  to  about  1,500  men.  Artesian  water  is  found 
laige  handle  works,  90  per  cent,  of  the  product  1,300  feet  below  the  surface,  and  the  city  owns 
of  which  is  shipped  to  foreign  countries,  1  an  excellent  water  system  with  12  miles  of 
foundry,  machine  shops,  saw  and  planing  mills,  mains.  It  has  also  6  miles  of  macadamized 
one  with  a  capital  of  $135,000,  and  molding  and  streets,  4  miles  of  stone  sidewalk,  3  miles  of 
plaster  companies.  sewers,  gas  and  electric  lighting,  12  miles  of  elec- 
Kenosha,  a  city  of  Wisconsin,  the  county  seat  trie  street  railway,  a'  well-equipped  fire  depart- 
of  Kenosha  County,  the  most  southeastern  coun-  ment,  with  electric  alarm,  7  churches,  5  public- 
ty  in  the  State.  It  is  on  Lake  Michigan,  10  school  buildings,  and  a  handsome  high  school, 
miles  south  of  Racine,  34  miles  south  of  Mil-  a  public  library,  a  hospital,  and  the  ordinary 
waukee,  and  51  miles  from  Chicago.  It  has  a  telephone  and  telegraph  facilities.  One  nation- 
good  harbor,  and  a  breakwater  that  cost  $40,000.  al  bank  has  a  capital  of  $100,000.  One  daily 
It  is  on  the  Milwaukee  division  of  the  Chicago  and  2  weekly  newspapers  are  published.  The 
and  Northwestern  Railroad,  and  is  the  eastern  industries  include  large  zinc  smelting  and  roll- 
temiinus  of  the  Kenosha  and  Rockford.  The  ing  mills,  in  connection  with  which  is  an  exten- 
first  settlement  of  Kenosha  was  made  in  1835,  sive  sulphuric-acid  factory;  the  finest  pressed 
when  it  was  called  Pike  Creek.  Prom  1837  to  brick  for  face  and  ornamental  work  are  made 
1850  it  was  known  as  the  village  of  Southport,  from  clay  mined  almost  beside  the  kilns,  while 
but  in  the  last  year  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city  common  brick  are  also  turned  out  by  the  million, 
nnder  its  present  name.  The  harbor  was  located  Large  quantities  of  bottles  are  manufactured 
here  by  the  United  States  Government  in  1844.  from  sand  found  in  the  vicinity,  hydraulic  ce- 
In  1880  it  had  a  population  of  5,089 ;  in  1890,  of  ment  and  sewer  pipe  are  made  adjacent  to  the 
6.532 ;  and  in  18w4  it  claimed  9.000.  The  streets  city  on  the  east,  and  there  are  large  clockworks 
are  shaded,  and  many  of  the  residences  are  sur-  and  a  brewery.    Two  noted  pleasure  resorts — 
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Starved  Rock  and  Deer  Park — are  within  a  few  collars  and  saddlery,  novelties,  ice,  candy,  and 

miles.  clothing. 

New  Albany,  a  city  of  Indiana,  county  seat        New  Bmnswlck,  a  city  of    New    Jerssey, 

of  Floyd  County,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  the  county  seat  of  Middlesex  County,  on  Rari- 

State,  on  Ohio  river,  5  miles  below  Louisville,  tan   river,  12   miles  from   its  mouth,  at    the 

180  above  Evansville,  and  115  from  Indianapolis,  head  of  navigation,  and  at  the  northern  outlet 

By  the  census  of  1890  it  was  the  sixth  city  of  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  31  miles 

Indiana,  the  population  having  increased  from  southwest  of  New  York,  26  from  Trenton,  and 

16,428  in  1880  to  21,059.    Four  railroads  enter  17  from  Elizabeth.    It  has  a  water  front  of  4 

the  city,  leading  directly  to  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  miles,  the  avera^  depth  of  water  in  the  river 

Indianapolis,  and  Cincinnati,  and  connected  by  being  9^  feet  (high  water,  13  feet),  and  that  in 

a  belt  and  terminal  line.    A  large  cantilever  the  canal  7  feet.    The  canal  is  75  feet  wide,  and 

railroad  and  wagon  bridge  spans  the  river.    The  is  navigated  by  steamers  and  sloops  of  100  to  300 

location  at  the  base  of  the  Silver  Hills  is  one  of  tons.    Three  lines  of  steamers  run  daily  from 

great  beauty.    The  city  has  an  altitude  varying  New  York  to  Trenton,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 

from  433  to  463  feet.    All  the  streets,  except  more  via  this  canal.    The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

those  in  the  suburbs,  are  macadamized,  and  the  runs  through  the  center  of  the  city,  and  the 

sidewalks  are  of  brick  or  flagstone.    The  princi-  Raritan    River  Railroad,  running  from    New 

pal  drainage  is  by  open  paved  gutters.    The  Brunswick  to  South  Amboy,  connects  with  the 

residence  portion  is  snaded  largely  by  maples.  New  Jersey  Central  and  the  New  York  and  Long 

Gas  and  electric  lighting  are  in  use,  and  tnere  Branch  roads.    Trains  to  New  York  run,  on  an 

are  6 J  miles  of  street  railway,  in  addition  to  2  average,  every  thirty  minutes.    The  population 

railroads  to  Louisville.    The  water  supplv  is  is  placed  at  20,000,  of  whom  5,500  are  employed 

drawn  from  the  Ohio  river,  and  pumped  to  in  manufactories.    The  water  works,  which  are 

reservoirs  having  a  capacity  of  82,000,000  gal-  owned  bv  the  city,  are  valued  at  $500,000,  and 

Ions  and  a  pressure  of  oO  pounds  to  the  square  the  supply  is  claimed  to  be  remarkably  pure  and 

inch.    There  are  38  miles  of  pipe  and  170  fire  especially  valuable  for  dveing.    The  fire  depart- 

hydrants,  and  the  works  have  cost  more  than  ment  is  equipped  with  6  steam  engines,  and  in 


and  1  for  colored  pupils),  3  large  Catholic  paro-  tution  has  deposits  of  $1,442,449.  In  addition 
chial  schools,  a  business  college,  and  De  rauw  there  are  8  building  and  loan  associations.  There 
(Methodist  Episcopal)  College,  for  both  sexes,  is  1  street  railway,  operated  by  horse  power. 
The  United  States  courthouse  and  post  office  is  Three  daily  and  6  weekly  newspapers  are  pub- 
a  handsome  structure.  The  other  public  build-  lished.  Tnere  are  5  public  halls,  9  hotels,  and  1 
ings  are  a  county  courthouse  and  county  jail,  2  opera  house,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,200 ;  1 
public  libraries,  an  opera  house,  3  public  halls,  city  hospital,  a  free  circulating  library  belonging 
and  a  Masonic  temple  that  cost  $35,000.  The  to  the  city,  and  2  other  libraries,  belonging  to 
charitable  institutions  include  a  hospital  and  educational  institutions,  which  are  open  to  the 
home  for  the  friendless,  an  orphan's  home,  and  public.  The  21  churches  are,  respectively,  3 
a  home  for  old  ladies,  the  last  endowed  to  the  Baptist,  2  Episcopalian,  1  German  Lutheran,  5 
amount  of  $150,000.  The  22  churches  are  divided  Methodist,  2  Presbyterian,  5  Reformed  Dutch, 
as  follow :  5  English,  1  German,  and  2  African  and  3  Roman  Catholic,  one  of  the  last  a  cathe- 
Methodist  Episcopal ;  3  Presbyterian  and  2  Mis-  dral.  There  is  also  a  flourishing  Young  Men's 
sion ;  1  Baptist,  white,  and  1  colored ;  2  Catho-  Christian  Association.  A  Reformed  Theological 
lie,  1  Protestant  Episcopal,  1  German  Evangel-  Seminary  is  located  here,  and  the  city  is  the  site 
ical.  2  Christian,  and  1  United  Brethren.  Three  of  Rutgers  College,  one  of  the  oldest  educational 
newly  erected  church  buildings  cost  $80,000.  A  institutions  in  the  country,  which  was  organized 
national  cemetery  is  located  here.  Four  banks  in  1770  and  richly  endowed.  With  it  are  con- 
have  a  joint  capital  of  $700,000,  and  1  private  nected  the  State  Agricultural  College  and  a  Stat« 
bank  is  capitalized  at  $100,000.  There  are  5  agricultural  experiment  station.  In  addition  to 
building  and  loan  associations.  Two  daily  and  Rutgers  Preparatory  School,  there  are  3  Roman 
2  weekly  newspapers  are  published.  New  Al-  Catholic  schools,  a  young  ladies' seminary,  1  high 
bany  has  large  manufacturing  interests,  among  and  5  ward  schools.  The  tax  rate  is  $2.46  on  a 
which  are  a  rail  mill,  valued  at  $300,000,  with  moderate  valuation.  The  total  output  of  the 
capacity  of  30,000  tons  of  rail  a  year,  employing,  manufacturing  establishments  is  abont  $20,000,- 
with  its  foundry,  470  mechanics,  and  making  a  000.  India  rubber,  paper,  and  hosiery  are  the 
specialty  of  material  for  cable  roads ;  a  steam  leading  products.  There  are  three  rubber  fac- 
forge  and  rolling  mill;  2  other  rolling  mills:  4  tories;  1,800  people  are  employed  in  the  knitting 
large  foundries;  2  sawmills;  12  lumber  yards;  mills,  which  have  an  output  yearly  of  $3,000,000; 
2  large  handle  and  bent-wood  factories ;  3  exten-  a  rubber  and  wall-paper  machinery  manufactur- 
sive  Furniture  factories ;  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  ing  establishment  and  a  factory  of  fire  pots  for 
capitalized  at  $400,000,  employing  upward  of  glass  manufacturing  are  extensive  establish- 
700  hands;  a  cotton-batting  factory,  a  hosiery  ments,  as  is  also  one  for  the  compounding  of 
mill,  stove  works,  3  flouring  mills,  4  breweries,  medicinal  preparations,  which  has  an  output  of 
a  fruit-box  and  basket  factory,  glass  works.  6  $2,000,000  yearly;  50  persons  are  employed  in 
tanneries,  a  whetstone  factory,  spice  mills,  brick  making  needles ;  color  manufacturing  realizes 
works,  3  planing  mills.  1  factory  of  stone  pumps,  $100,000  a  year;  the  cigar  industry  employs  300 
I  of  glue,  3  of  carriages,  16  of  cigars,  1  of  paper  persons ;  a  specialties  company,  730 :  and  there 
boxes,  and  others  of  chairs,  brooms,  brushes,  are  also  bronze  works,  factories  of  metal  goods, 
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shoes,  and  patent  medicines,  a  large  manufactory  lishments  of  Oshkosh  in   1890  numbered  502, 

of  stereotype  plates  for  newspapers,  and  other  with  $8,817,966  capital  invested,  and  employing 

smaller  concerns.  6,480  pei*sons.    The  amount  paid  yearly  in  wages 

Osbkosh,  a  city  of  Wisconsin,  the  county  was  $2,223,812 :  raw  materials  were  used  to  the 
seat  of  Winnebago  County,  on  the  west  shore  of  value  of  $4,994,237,  and  the  annual  product  was 
Lake  Winnebago.  It  is  divided  by  Fox  river,  placed  at  $9,509,842.  In  addition  must  be  reck- 
whicb  finds  its  outlet  in  the  lake  at  this  point,  oned  many  small  industries.  The  principal 
It  is  17  miles  from  Fond  du  Lac,  80  from  Mil-  features  were  12  lumber  and  shingle  and  8  plan- 
w&ukee,  and  49  from  Green  Bay.  The  first  set-  ing  mills  and  factories  of  sash,  doors,  and  blmds; 
tlement  of  Oshkosh  was  made  by  French  traders,  9  furniture  factories ;  an  upholstery  company, 
who  established  a  post  here,  and  2  white  fami-  foundries  and  machine  shops,  a  logging- tool 
lies  removed  hither  from  Green  Bay  in  1886.  In  company,  iron  works  turning  out  sawmill  and 
1846  the  influx  of  settlers  became  rapid,  and  in  wood-working  machinery,  boiler  works,  wagon 
April.  1853,  a  city  charter  was  obtained.  Prior  and  carriage  factories,  breweries,  18  cigar  fac- 
to 1852  it  was  known  as  Winnebago,  but  at  that  tones,  and  others  manufacturing  pumps,  coffins, 
date  it  received  its  present  name  in  honor  of  the  mattresses,  matches,  trunks,  pamt,  and  wall 
chief  of  the  Menomonee  Indians.  In  1880  it  had  paper,  as  well  as  brickyards,  marble  works,  and 
a  population  of  15,748,  and  in  1890  of  22,886,  limekilns.  The  city  has  an  altitude  of  740  feet 
making  it  the  third  city  in  size  of  the  State,  above  sea  level. 

Twenty-four  passenger  trains  leave  the  city  daily  Perth  Amboy,  a  cfty  and  port  of  entry  of 
over  the  Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  New  Jersey,  in  Middlesex  County^,  on  Raritan 
and  St.  Paul,  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Raritan  nver,  21  miles 
Western,  and  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroads,  southwest  of  New  York,  and  3  miles  northeast  of 
the  last  having  2  passenger  stations,  one  on  South  Amboy.  It  is  connected  by  a  steam  ferry 
each  side  of  the  river.  Six  steamboat  lines  run  with  Tottenville,  N.  Y.,  which  lies  opposite.  It 
up  Fox  and  Wolf  rivers,  and  up  and  down  Lake  has  a  good  harbor,  easily  accessible  to  all  vessels, 
Winnebago,  from  which  there  is  direct  commu-  and  a  line  of  steamers  running  direct  to  New 
nication  with  the  Great  Lakes.  There  are  5  York  city.  In  addition  to  the  8  great  lines  of 
miles  of  available  dockage.  The  site  of  the  city  railroad  that  intersect  here — the  Lehigh  Valley, 
is  slightly  undulating:,  with  a  fall  toward  the  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Central  Railroad  of 
river  and  lake,  and  is  drained  by  an  excellent  New  Jersey — it  has  the  Staten  Island  Railroad, 
sewerage  system.  The  streets  are  broad,  and  Perth  Amboy  was  settled  in  1683  and  incorpo- 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  There  are  10  rated  in  1784.  In  1880  it  had  a  population  of 
miles  of  streets  paved  with  cedar  blocks,  and  as  4,808,  which  increased  to  9,612  in  1890.  Large 
many  of  street-car  lines ;  also  2  electric-light  deposits  of  fire  elav  and  kaolin  are  found  here, 
plants.  The  water  works,  of  the  Holly  system,  and  the  city's  chief  industries  are  the  manufac- 
were  erected  in  1884,  and  in  1890  a  filter  plant  ture  of  terra  cotta,  fire  brick,  iron  castings,  ma- 
was  added  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  The  2  pumping  chinery,  cork,  emery,  whiting,  chemicals,  and  the 
engines  have  a  capacity  ojf  8,000,000,000  gallons  shipment  of  oil  and  coal  in  vessels  drawing  25 
dailv.  and  the  10  filtering  tanks  are  capable  of  feet.  There  are  10  churches,  2  of  which  are 
filtering  300,000  gallons  each  daily.  The  oriei-  Episcopal  2  Catholic,  2  Methodist  (1  Danish), "l 
nal  source  of  supply  was  artesian  wells,  but  the  Danish  Lutheran,  1  Danish  Evangelical,  1  Bap- 
water  of  Lake  Winnebago  is  now  used.  From  a  tist,  and  1  Presbyterian.  It  has  the  usual  tele- 
large  storage  reservoir  it  is  distributed  through  graph  and  telephone  facilities,  free  mail  delivery, 
37  miles  of  mains,  with  300  hydrants.  There  is  electric  light  and  gas,  sewers,  good  police  and  fire 
a  paid  fire  department.  Two  public  parks  add  departments,  and  water  works  belonging  to  the 
to  the  beauty  of  the  city,  whicn  has  a  $100,000  citv,  completed  in  1893. 

Government  building,  a  hotel  that  cost  a  similar  l^ortsmoath,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Virginia, 

amount,  a  courthouse,  and  a  $50,000  city  hall,  in  Norfolk  County,  on* the  left  bank  of  Elizabeth 

3  theaters,  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  river,  about  1  mile  southwest  of  Norfolk,  104 

building  and  library,  and  6  banks  with  a  com-  miles  from  Richmond  by  rail  and  150  by  water, 

bined  capital  of  more  than  $1,000,000,  four  of  In  1890  the  population  was  13,268,  an  increase  of 

which  are  national.    The  80  churches  represent  1878  over  that  of  1880.    It  is  the  eastern  terminus 

the  Roman  Catholic.  Congregational,  Episcopal,  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad,  which  has 

Baptist,  Lutheran,  Methodist,  Presbvterian,  and  machine  and  car  shops  and   roundhouses  here 

Universalist  denominations.     In  addition  to  1  employing  between  200  and  300  men,  and  in  1891 

high  and  9  ward  public  schools,  there  is  a  State  expended  $120,000  for  wharf  and  other  property, 

normal  school.    Seven  newspapers  are  published.  The  shops  and  roundhouses  of  the  Atlantic  and 

of  which  3  are  dailies  and  1  is  in  the  German  Danville  Railroad  employ  between  100  and  150 

langiuige.     The  assessed  valuation  of  property  men.    The  city  is  also  the  terminus  of  the  Nor- 

for  1894  was  $6,195,194  real  and  $2,385,303  per-  folk  and  Carolina   Railroad,  and  connects,  by 

sonal.    The  tax  rate  in  1893  was  $2.65  per  hun-  steamer  ferry  to  Newport  News,  with  the  Chesa- 

dred.    The  surrounding  country  is  exceedingly  peake  and  Ohio,  and,  by  steamer  to  Cape  Charles 

beautiful,  and  there  are  several  summer  resorts  City,  with  the  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Nor- 

near  the  city.    Island  Park,  an  elm-shaded  is-  folk  Railroad.    There  are  steamers  daily  to  Balti- 

land  of  about  10  acres,  with  550  trees,  has  hotels,  more,  and  lines  to  New  York  (triweekly)  and 

clubhouses,  and  cottages.     The  city  is  famous  Philadelphia,  in  addition  to  daily  service  with 

M  a  yachting  center,  and  there  are  extensive  Richmond,  Norfolk,  and  other  ports  in  Virginia 

fair  erounds,  with  an  excellent  race  track.    The  and  North  Carolina.    There  is  direct  foreign 

Nortoem  Asylum  for  the  Insane  was  located  trade,  largely  in  cotton,  coal,  and  lumber.    The 

here  by  the  State.    The  manufacturing  estab-  river,  which  is  nearly  a  mile  wide,  affords  an  ex- 
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cellent  harbor,  admitting  the  largest  vessels,  the  immense  machine  shops  of  the  Pennsylrania 
Immediately  south  of  the  city  is  the  United  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  the  fur- 
States  Navy  Yard,  the  site  of  which  was  pur-  naces  and  mills  of  a  steel  company,  and  a  very 
chased  by  the  Government  from  the  State  in  large  silk  mill  operated  by  the  Phoenix  Silk 
1801.  The  yard  is  finely  equipped  for  iron  ship-  Company  of  Paterson,  N.  J.  '  The  surrounding 
building,  and  has  2  dry  docks  capable  of  hola-  country  is  densely  populated.  Although  the 
ing  the  largest  ships.  About  1,300  men  are  em-  coal  interests  of  the  county  are  immense,  and 
ployed.  North  of  the  city  is  the  United  States  local  tracks  bring  vast  quantities  to  Pottsville 
liaval  Hospital.  The  site  of  the  city  is  level,  and  for  shipment,  but  little  coal  is  mined  in  the  im- 
has  an  altitude  of  onlv  6  feet  above  the  sea.    The  mediate  vicinity. 

streets  are  regularly  laid  out  and  wide,  crossing  Roanoke,  a  city  of  Virginia,  in  the  southwest- 
each  other  at  right  angles.  Nearly  all  are  graded  em  part  of  the  State,  in  that  portion  known  as 
and  paved.  The  water  supply  is  excellent ;  there  Roanoke  valley,  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
are  3  fire  companies,  and  gas  and  electric  light-  Allegheny  mountains,  which  at  this  point  are 
ing  are  in  use.  Three  lines  of  street  railway  only  a  few  miles  apart  It  is  53  miles  from 
aggregate  over  15  miles,  one  line  going  beyond  Lynchburg,  199  from  Richmond.  It  has  an  al ti- 
the Naval  Hospital  to  Scottsville,  a  thriving  tude  of  907  feet  above  sea  leveL  In  1882  it  was 
suburb.  In  18^'89  the  assessed  valuation  of  a  village  of  600  inhabitants,  called  Big  Lick, 
the  city  was  $4,000,000,^  and  its  public-school  which  nad  ctowu  up  from  the  opening  of  the 

Property  was  valued  at' $52,450.  There  are  3  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad  in  1852.  In 
rick  public-school  buildings.  Seven  of  the  25  1874  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  and  in  1884 
teachers  employed  are  colored,  and  1,500  pupils  as  the  city  of  Roanoke,  the  name  having  been 
are  enrollea  in  the  public  and  500  in  private  changed  by  act  of  Feb.  3,  1882.  In  1884  the 
schools.  There  are  4  Baptist,  4  Methodist,  1  population  had  increased  to  5,000,  and  there 
Roman  Catholic,  1  Presbyterian, and  2  Episcopal  were  1,170  buildings;  in  1890  it  had  apopula- 
churches,  besides  2  large  Baptist  and  Methoaist  tion  of  16,490.  It  has  3  railroads — the  Norfolk 
churches,  and  several  smaller  ones,  for  colored  and  Western,  which  has  expended  $2,000,000  in 
people.  There  are  also  a  city  hall,  a  courthouse,  the  city,  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  the  Roanoke 
a  post  office,  and  a  fine  opera  house.  Two  banks  and  Southern  —  einploying  800  men  in  their 
have  a  joint  capital  of  $151,500.  One  daily  and  offices  and  yards.  There  are  also  dummy  lines 
2  weekly  newspapers  are  published.  Truck  farm-  to  Salem  and  Vinton.  In  1882  the  assessed 
ing  is  carried  on  extensively  in  the  surrounding  valuation  of  property  was  $353,364,  in  1892  it 
country,  and  2,789,557  packages  of  fruits  ana  was  $12,645,425.  On  the  gas  and  water  works 
vegetables  were  shipped  from  the  port  in  1890.  $600,000  have  been  expend^.  The  latter  draw 
The  principal  industries  are  basket  and  crate  their  supply  from  a  spring  that  gushes  out  from 
works,  employing  175  men,  chemical  works,  saw-  the  foot  of  Mill  mountain  at  the  rate  of  6,000,000 
mills,  iron  works,  and  a  stove  factory.  Two  large  gallons  a  day.  The  water  is  pumped  to  a  reser\'oir 
oyster-packing  houses  have  been  established.  on  a  spur  of  the  mountain,  wnich  forces  it  into  the 
PottsTille,  a  borough  of  Pennsylvania,  the  highest  buildings.  Electricity  is  employed  in 
cpunty  seat  of  Schuylkill  County,  m  the  great  illumination,  and  there  are  electric  street  cars, 
anthracite  coal  region,  at  the  headwaters  of  the  giving,  with  the  dummy  lines,  15  miles  of  street 
Schuylkill  river,  93  miles  from  Philadelphia,  35  railway.  The  city  contains  a  courthouse,  a  jail, 
from  Reading,  and  150  from  New  York.  It  is  and  an  opera  house,  and  Congress  has  appro- 
beau  tifully  located  on  the  sides  of  several  steep  priated  $75,000  for  a  Federal  building.  A  large 
hills,  and  on  the  northwestern  base  of  Sharp  7-story  brick  and  stone  structure,  for  banking  and 
mountain.  Norwegian  creek,  along  which  ex-  office  purposes,  has  been  recently  completed  at  a 
tends  Center  Street,  on  which  the  greater  number  cost  of  $175,000.  Church  property  is  valued  at 
of  the  business  houses  are  built,  here  fiows  in  to  the  $400,000,  and  there  are  14  church  buildings, 
river.  Four  railroads  enter  the  city — the  Phila-  The  public-school  property  is  valued  at  $85,0()0, 
delphia  and  Reading,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  and  that  of  private  schools  at  $50,000 ;  31  teach- 
Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  Jersey  Central.  In  1880  ers  are  employed  in  the  public  schools,  and  the 
the  population  of  Pottsville  was  13,253.  and  in  enrollment  is  2,805.  There  are  3  fire  companies 
1890  14,117.  The  borough  is  substantially  built,  and  2  military  organizations.  Eight  building 
and  contains  many  elegant  residences  and  21  and  loan  associations  have  a  subscribed  capital 
churches.  The  drainage  is  excellent,  and  the  of  $3,000,000,  and  there  are  5  banks,  3  national, 
water  supply  is  abundant,  being  brought  from  with  joint  capital  of  $300,000,  and  1  savings 
the  summit  of  Broad  mountain.  7  miles  distant,  bank.  Four  daily  newspapers  are  published.  In 
One  gas  and  4  electric  light  plants  are  employed ;  manufactures  $8,125,000  are  invested,  and  $4,- 
the  fire  department  is  equipped  with  electric  000,000  are  paid  yearly  in  wages.  The  Roanoke 
alarm ;  there  are  4^  miles  of  horse  and  7  miles  Machine  Works  employ  1,200  hands,  and  cover 
of  electric  street  railway  ;  3  daily  newspapers  are  60  acres.  They  have  a  capacity  of  10  cars  and 
published,  as  well  as  7  weeklies,  2  of  which  are  200  car  wheels  a  day,  and  4  locomotives  a  month. 
German ;  and  there  are  5  banks,  3  of  which  are  There  are  also  3  large  iron  furnaces,  2  rolling 
national,  with  a  joint  capital  of  $800,000,  and  2  mills,  iron-bridge  works,  engine,  iron  hardware, 
safe-deposit  banks.  There  are  several  handsome  and  carriage  works,  a  brewerv,  mineral-wool 
school  buildings.  A  new  courthouse  has  been  works,  3  ice  factories,  and  3  brick  works, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  occupying  an  ele-  Shenandoah,  a  borough  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
vated  site,  with  a  soldiers'  monument  in  its  cen-  Mahanoy  Township,  Schuylkill  County,  in  the 
tral  square  built  by  public  subscription,  which  east  central  part  of  the  State,  2^  miles  from  Ma- 
cost  $25,000.  In  and  near  the  borough  are  sev-  •  hanoy  (Mty,  and  12  miles  north  of  Pottsville,  the 
eral  large  industrial  establishments,  including  county  seat.    It  is  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  and 
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Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroads.  In  1869  in^.  Gas  and  electricity  are  employed  in  illu- 
the  population  did  not  exceed  6,000;  in  1880  it  inination,  and  there  are  6^  miles  of  electric 
was  10,147,  and  in  1890  15,944.  In  1894  it  street  railway.  The  water  supply  is  abundant, 
claimed  18,000.  The  chief  industry  is  coal  min-  and  the  fire  department  well  equipped.  Trans- 
ing.  and  millions  of  capital  are  invested.  The  portation  facilities  are  afforded  by  the  Northern 
estimate  of  men  and  boys  employed  in  the  bor-  racific,  Wisconsin  Central,  St.  Paul  and  Duluth, 
ough  proper  is  5,000.  There  are  3  hat  and  cap  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  and  Chicago 
manufactories,  a  shoe  factory,  a  brewery,  and  and  Northwestern  Railroads,  in  addition  to 
oil  refineries.  The  borough  is  connected  by  rail  river  navigation.  The  city  lies  in  the  eastern 
with  Mahanoy  City  and  Girardville,  both  places  part  of  the  great  wheat  belt  of  the  Northwest,  is 
being  reached  in  twenty  minutes.  Natural  drain-  connected  by  rail  with  the  iron  mines  of  north- 
age  1:$  toward  the  south,  east,  and  west.  New  ern  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  has  immense 
water  works  owned  by  the  borough  are  nearing  lumber  interests,  400,000,000  feet  of  timber  being 
completion  in  1894,  the  supply  being  brought  driven  down  the  St.  Croix  and  its  tributaries  to 
orer  the  hill  a  distance  of  4  miles.  The  dams  of  the  city  yearly,  through  its  immense  booms, 
the  older  company  are  on  the  hiUside  of  the  The  annual  business  of  the  city  in  timber  alone 
borough.  The  Thomson-Houston  system  of  is  $5,000,000.  It  has  9  sawmills,  with  an  aggre- 
electric  lighting  is  in  use,  and  there  is  also  an  gate  daily  capacity  of  1,200,000  feet.  During 
imiindescent  electric-light  plant,  in  addition  to  the  summer  months  200,000,000  feet  are  manu- 
gaii.  One  daily  and  5  weekly  newspapers  are  factured.  Other  industries  are  the  manufacture 
published,  one  of  the  latter  being  Lithuanian,  of  steam  engines,  thrashing  machines,  horse 
Two  national  banks  have  a  capital  of  $100,000  powers,  flour,  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  while 
each.  Shenandoah  has  an  altitude  of  1,270  feet  many  men  are  employed  in  the  handling  of 
above  sea  level.  wheat   in  its  elevators  and  wholesale  houses. 

South  Norwalk,  a  city  of  Connecticut,  of  Two  national  banks  are  capitalized  at  $250,000 
7.000  inhabitants,  in  Fairfield  County,  on  Long  each,  and  there  are  also  2  savings  institutions. 
Island  Sound,  and  on  the  New  York.  Kew  Haven  One  daily  and  6  weekly  newspauers  are  pub- 
and  Hartford  Railroad  and  the  Danbury  and  lished,  one  of  the  latter  edited  ana  published  by 
Xorwalk  Railroad,  42  miles  northeast  of  New  the  inmates  of  the  State  Penitentiary,  which  is 
York,  32  west  of  New  Haven,  10  from  Bridge-  located  here.  There  is  also  a  German  monthly, 
port,  and  22  south  of  Danbury.  Twenty  passen-  On  a  high  eminence  to  the  south  stands  the 
ger  trains  arrive  from  and  depart  for  New  York  county  courthouse,  with  beautiful  grounds,  and 
oaily,  and  5  to  and  from  Danbury.  A  line  of  there  are  3  large  public-school  buildings,  as 
freight  propellers  runs  regularly  to  New  York,  well  as  7  others.  Seventeen  churches  represent 
and  a  large  passenger  steamer  makes  daily  trips  the  various  religious  denominations.  Tne  city 
all  the  year  round.  Vessels  drawing  12  feet  of  has  an  altitude  varying  from  680  to  694  feet, 
water  discharge  their  cargoes  at  the  wharves.  Tampa,  a  city  of  Florida,  the  county  seat  of 
Two  trolley  lines  connect  with  the  city  of  Nor-  Hillsborough  County,  at  the  mouth  of  Hills- 
walk  2  miles  distant,  with  East  Norwalk,  Win-  borough  river  and  at  the  head  of  Hillsborough 
nipank.  The  Knob,  Bell  Island,  Roton  Point,  Bay,  one  of  the  branches  of  Tamoa  Bay,  80 
and  Rowayton.  The  city  has  excellent  water  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ana  about  100 
works,  ample  fire  protection,  graded  public  miles  south  by  east  of  Cedar  Keys.  The  waters 
schools,  3  notels,  5  churches — Congregational,  are  navigable  for  seagoing  vessels,  and  5  lines 
Episcopal,  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Catholic;  2  of  steamsnips  ply  regularly  between  the  port  and 
national  banks  and  1  savings  institution,  an  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Havana,  Key  West,  and 
npera  house  with  a  seating  capacity  of  more  local  ports.  The  depth  of  water  at  the  wharves 
than  1,000,  and  a  new  theater.  One  daily  news-  is  25  feet,  mean  tide,  and  at  the  outer  bar  28 
paper  is  published.  The  Norwalk  river  is  here  feet.  The  South  Florida  and  the  Florida  Cen- 
crossed  by  a  railroad  bridge.  Oyster  cultivation  tral  and  Peninsular  Railroads  afFord  transporta- 
is  carriedon,  and  hundreds  of  barrels  are  shipped  tion  by  land.  In  1880  the  population  of  Tampa 
daily.  The  industries  include  a  lock  company,  was  720 ;  in  1890  it  had  increased  to  5,532,  and  m 
iron  works,  12  hat  factories,  1  of  straw  hats,  1894  it  claimed  15,688.  During  the  season  of 
a  hat-forming  company,  a  factory  of  hat  blocks,  1893-94  the  number  of  tourists  was  estimated 
another  of  hatters'  tools,  2  fur-cutting  establish-  at  20,000.  The  valuation  of  hotel  property  is 
ments,  2  planing  mills  and  lumber  yards,  a  ship-  $3,000,000.  The  internal-revenue  collections  of 
yard  ana  marine  railway,  a  company  of  boat  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  were  approxi- 
builders,  1  factory  of  iron  toys,  another  of  mately  $250,000.  and  of  customhouse  collec- 
W)rs€ts,  1  of  shoes,  1  of  paper  boxes,  and  2  tions  $550,000.  The  city  has  70  miles  of  streets, 
of  cigars.  On  the  elevations  rising  from  the  3  electric  car  lines,  aggregating  22  miles  of 
husiness  center  there  are  many  beautiful  resi-  track.  3  electric  -  light  plants,  and  8  fire 
fences  and  summer  villas,  commanding  exten-  companies  with  electric  fire-alarm  system  and 
sire  views  of  the  sound.  4  electric  bell  towers.    Pure    spring  water  is 

Stillwater,  the  fifth  city  of  Minnesota,  the  abundantly  supplied,  the  capacity  being  3,000,000 

county  seat  of  Washington  County,  in  the  east-  gallons  daily,  through  18  miles  of  mains.    There 

era  part  of  the  State,  picturesquely  located  on  are   11   churches  and  7  private  and  6  public 

the  west  bank  of  St.  Croix  river,  which  here  ex-  schools,  with  1,200  pupils;  and  2  daily  and  5 

ginds  into  a  narrow  lake,  19i  miles  from  St.  weekly  newspapers  are  published.     About  75 

raul,  and  7  miles  north  of  Hudson.    In  1880  it  cigar  factories  employ  nearly  4,000  jpersons,  with 

had  a  population  of  9,055,  which  increased  to  an  approximate  product  of  $6,500,000.    This  is 

11.260  in  1890.     The  business  streets  are  well  the  principal  industry.    The  country  surround- 

paved,  and  are  lined  with  stone  and  brick  build-  ing  the  city  is  high  table-land,  studded  with 
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oran^  groves.    During  1893,  80,000  tons  of  do-  pesos.    Dr.  Rafael  Nuflez  was  elected  President 

mestic   and  69,000  of  foreign  phosphate  were  for  the  fourth  term  in  1892,  an  honorary  dis- 

shipped.  tinction,  for  the  Vice-President,  M.  A.  Caro,  has 

mitertowii,  a  cit^  of  Wisconsin,  in  Dodge  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  Coh- 
and  Jefferson  Counties,  on  both  sides  of  Bock  gress  meets  every  two  years,  and  each  house  elects 
river,  37  miles  from  Madison,  44  from  Mil-  a  new  presiding  officer  every  month  during  the 
waukee,  and  129  from  Chicago.  It  has  a  popu-  session.  The  ministers  at  the  beginning  of  1894 
lation  of  10,000,  two  thirds  of  which  are  Ger-  were :  Interior,  J.  M.  C.  Serrano ;  Foreign  Affairs, 
man  and  one  third  English  and  Irish.  Of  the  M.  F.  Suarez ;  Justice,  E.  Ruiz  Barreto ;  Com- 
7  wards  into  which  it  is  divided,  5  are  in  Jeffer-  meroe  and  Communications,  B.  Bravo ;  War,  J. 
son  County  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  in  Dodge.  It  D.  0.  Comacho;  Instruction,  L.  Zerda;  Finance, 
lies  in  the  heart  of  the  richest  farming  district  of  C.  C.  Reyes ;  Public  Works,  J.  M.  Goenaza. 
the  State,  and  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Chica-  Area  and  Population. — The  estimated  area 
go,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and  on  the  Chicago  of  the  republic  is  330,756  square  miles.  The 
and  Northwestern  Railroads,  the  receipts  of  both  population  is  estimated  at  3,878,000.  Bogota, 
of  which  amount  to  more  than  $350,000  yearly,  the  capital,  has  about  120,000  inhabitants ;  Me- 
The  citv  is  regulai'lf  laid  out,  the  streets  cross-  dillin,  40,000 ;  Panama,  30,000 ;  Cartagena,  Bar- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles ;  they  are  broad,  rancjuilla,  and  Bucaramanga,  2iO,000  each.  The 
and  lined  with  shade  trees,  many  are  macad-  national  university  had  1,083  students  in  4  col- 
amized,  and  there  are  good  sidewalKs.  The  build-  leges,  14  normal  schools  had  587,  and  in  the 
ines  and  residences  are  for  the  most  part  of  1,822  primary  schools,  where  education  is  free 
bnck,  and  the  manufacturing  districts  lie  mainly  but  is  not  compulsory,  there  were  114,331  pupils 
along  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  8  bridges,  in  1893. 

A  fine  sewerage  system  has  been  completed  at  a  Finances. — The  revenue  for  the  two  years 
cost  of  about  |;100,000.  Water,  supplied  by  ar-  ending  with  1894  was  estimated  in  the  budget 
tesian  wells,  can  be  obtained  at  a  aepth  of  50  at  24,899,200  pesos,  and  expenditure  at  27,322.- 
feet.  The  volunteer  fire  department  is  fully  136  pesos.  A  later  estimate  makes  the  revenue 
equipped.  In  addition  to  gas,  electric  lighting  30,580,000  pesos.  The  principal  source  is  the 
was  introduced  in  1889.  One  of  the  3  banks  is  customs  duties.  The  army  is  kept  at  5,500  on 
national.  Of  the  16  churches,  2  are  Catholic,  1  the  peace  footing.  The  Ministrv  of  War  has 
Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  1  German  Baptist,  lately  purchased  ordnance  and  otner  munitions, 
1  Evangelical,  1  Evangelical  Protestant,  4  Lu-  and  incurred  expenses  that,  with  a  falling  off 
theran,  3  Methodis  (1  Welsh),  1  Moravian,  and  1  of  customs  revenue,  caused  a  deficit  in  1894  of 
German  Reformed.  The  Catholic  College  of  9,000,000  pesos.  The  internal  debt  in  1892  was 
Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the  Lutheran  11,298,829  pesos,  inclusive  of  6,254,169  pesos  of 
Northwestern  University  are  located  here,  and,  floating  liabilities,  but  exclusive  of  18,700,000 
in  addition  to  5  public  schools  and  a  high  school,  pesos  of  paper  currency.  The  foreign  debt  con- 
there  are  5  Lutheran  parochial  and  several  sists  of  £1,913,376  of  bonds  issued  in  1873,  on 
private  schools.  Four  weekly  newspapers  are  which  £1,237,376  of  defaulted  interest  was  due 
published,  2  in  German.  The  total  receipts  of  at  the  beginning  of  1893. 
the  Government  from  Watertowa  in  1893  were  Commeree  and  Production. — The  country 
$54,000,  of  which  |;43,700  were  internal-revenue  is  rich  in  ^old  and  silver,  the  annual  output  of 
and  |;10,446  post-office  receipts.  During  1893  both  metals  being  about  $3,250,000.  Excellent 
free  postal  delivery  was  introduced.  The  in-  iron  ore  is  worked  up  in  the  country,  and  salt  is 
dustrial  establishments  of  the  city  include  3  obtained  for  all  domestic  needs  from  the  Gov- 
large  flouring  mills,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  900  emraent  salt  mines  at  Zipaguira.  Manganese 
barrels,  giving  employment  to  about  60  men ;  2  is  mined  near  Colon.  There  are  emerald  mines 
machine  and  boiler  shops,  employing  75  men  ;  1  yielding  a  value  of  about  $100,000  yearly.  The 
shoe  factory,  employing  100  persons :  2  large  principal  agricultural  products  are  coffee,  com, 
malt  houses,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  100,000  cacao,  peanuts,  and  tobacco.  The  forests  yield 
bushels ;  2  large  breweries,  with  an  annual  rubber,  cinchona,  vegetable  ivory,  and  dye  woods, 
capacity  of  90,000  barrels,  employing  90  men  ;  6  The  imports  for  1891  were  valued  at  14,447,860 
cigar  factories,  employing  200  men ;  1  furniture,  pesos,  and  exports  at  24,802,769  pesos.  Of  the 
1  box, and  1  cracker  factory,  in  addition  to  other  imports.  Great  Britain  furnished  5,413,060  pesos; 
establishments,  employing  about  300  pei'sons;  France,  3,158,100  pesos;  Germany,  1,684,790 
and  4  brickyards,  turning  out  15,000,000  bricks  pesos ;  the  United  States,  3,643,780  pesos.  Of 
every  season.  These  emplov  300  men.  Water-  the  exports.  9,063,740  pesos  went  to  Great  Brit- 
town  was  first  settled  in  18^6  from  Watertown,  ain,  8,245,180  pesf)s  to  the  United  States,  2,618,- 
N.  Y.,  from  which  it  was  named,  and  incor-  080  pesos  to  Germany,  and  2,131,040  pesos  to 
porated  as  a  village  in  1849.  In  1853  it  received  France.  The  values  of  the  chief  exports  were: 
its  city  charter.  Coffee,  6,791,370  pesos ;  gold  and  silver,  5,454,860 

COLOMBIA,  a  republic  in  South  America,  pesos;  tobacco,  1,491,930  pesos;  hides,  1,123,- 

The  President  holds  office  for  six  years.    The  550  pesos. 

Congress  consists  of  a  Senate,  in  which  each  of  Commanications. — There  are  218  miles  of 

the  9  departments  is  represented  by  3  members,  railroad,  including  the  Panama  Transisthmian 

elected  for  six  years,  and  a  House  of  Representa-  line,  the  line  of  20  miles  connecting  Barran- 

tives,  in  which  there  are  68  members,  1  to  every  quilla  with  the  coast,  and  another  completed 

60,000  of  population,  elected  for  four  years  by  di-  short  railroad  and  completed  sections  of  three 

rect  suffrage.    Every  elector  must  be  able  to  read  projected  lines.    The  ports  are  visited  monthly 

and  write,  or  must  possess  real  estate  worth  by  English,  American,  German,  and    Frencb 

1,500  pesos,  or  have  an  annual  income  of  500  steamers.    There  are  6,016  miles  of  telegraph. 
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The  post  office  in  1891  handled  1,771,645  letters 
and  postal  cards,  728.732  samples  and  printed 
inclosures,  and  91,688  packets  and  registered 
letters. 

PanaiDa  Canal. — The  projected  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  46  miles,  was  left  un- 
finished by   the    bankruptcy  of   the  company 
formed  by  Henri  de  Lesseps  in  France,  which 
went  into  liquidation  in  March,  1889,  after  hav- 
ing expended  over  $260,000,000.    The  plans  for 
the  completion  of  the  canal  with  8  Jocks  11 
metres  aeep,  include  the  formation  of  one  or 
more  internal  lakes  of  about  40  square  miles,  to 
receive  the   surplus  water  in   the   wet   season 
And  provide  water  to  fill  the  locks  in  the  dry 
>eason.     A  large  part  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
original  company  was  diverted  by  fraudulent 
contracts  ana  blackmail,  and  the  official  liqui- 
dator has  obtained  the  restitution  of  consider- 
able sums.     Cornelius  Hertz,  a  fugitive  in  Eng- 
land, paid   1,500,000  francs.    The  executors  of 
Baron  Reinach  agreed  to  pay  a  like  sum ;  4,000,- 
000  francs  were  oi^ered  by  judicial  decree  to  be  re- 
stored by  a  speculator  who  obtained  an  immense 
sum  for  pretended  services  in  floating  bonds; 
and  the  contractor  Eiffel   promised  to  cancel 
<?ertain  obligations  of  the  company  that  he  held, 
and  pay  5,000,000  francs  in  cash  to  the  liquida- 
tor, or,  in  case  a  new  company  should  be  formed, 
to  invest  10,000,000  francs  in  the  stock.    The 
Colombian  Government,  in  March,  1893,  granted 
an  extension  of  the  term  of  the  concession,  to 
enable  a  new  company  to  be  formed.    Stock- 
holders representing  722,000  shares  met  in  Paris 
on  April  4,  lt$98,  una  agreed  to  subscribe  20,000,- 
000  francs  to  begin  work.    The  liouidator  au- 
thorized M.  Mange,  who  was  made  director-gen- 
eral in  Panama,  to  resume  construction  with  the 
funds  supplied  by  restitutions  and  subscriptions. 
The  cost  of  completing  the  canal  was  estimated 
at  300,000,000  francs,  instead  of  the  500,000,000 
francs  previously  supposed  to  be  necessary,  as 
French  and  Colombian  en^neers  had  found  that 
the  difficulty  of  controlling  the  Chagres  river 
and  governing  the  subsidence  of  the  slopes  of 
the  catting  in  the  Culebra  mountain  was  not  so 
great  as  had  been  anticipated.    Laborers  were 
hired  and  the  labor  began  on  the  Culebra  section 
on  Oct.  1,  1894.    The  new  company  was  legally 
constituted  in  Paris  on  Oct.  21. 

Political  Record. — ^The  Government  pro- 
Toked  dissatisfaction  by  establishing  monopolies 
of  cigarettes,  salt,  ana  liquors.  A  scandal  re- 
lating to  the  overissue  of  several  millions  in  cur- 
rency in  1889,  which  came  to  light  before  the 
conjrressional  elections,  involved  the  reputation 
of  some  hi|;h  officials.  Another  scandal  impli- 
cated prominent  individuids  in  fraud  and  bribHBry 
connected  with  the  Santander  and  the  Antio- 
quia  and  Bucamaranga  railroads.  The  elections 
in  Jane  continued  the  control  of  legislation  by 
the  Conservatives,  but  they  were  less  than  ever 
&n  expression  of  the  popular  will,  as  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  electorate  exercised  the 
right  to  vote.  In  Congress  a  question  was  raised 
regarding  the  boundary  on  the  Isthmus  between 
Colombia  and  Costa  Rica,  which  state  was  ac- 
cuye<l  of  encroaching  on  Colombian  territory. 
The  collection  of  ad  vaiarem  duties  and  of  light- 
houae  fees  on  gross  tonnage  at  Colon  and  Pana- 
nua  was  resisted  by  foreigners  as  being  contrary 
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to  existing  treaties.  The  Minister  of  War,  Os- 
pina  Comacho,  resigned  in  July,  and  other  Cab- 
inet changes  followed.  At  the  end  of  September 
President  Caro  reorganized  the  ministry  with  a 
view  to  insuring  harmony  in  the  Conservative 
party.  Quintero  Calderon,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  who  was  desi^ated  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  vice-presidency  when  I)r.  Caro  asked 
oermission  in  July  to  retire  indefinitely,  became 
Minister  of  War ;  Vasquez  Barrientos  was  made 
Minister  of  Finance;  and  Seflor  Galindo,  who 
had  succeeded  F.  Suarez  as  Minister  of  Justice, 
gave  up  his  portfolio  to  Dr.  Aran&^o. 

The  Liberals  and  Radicals  laid  plans  in  the 
early  summer  of  1894  to  take  advantage  of  the 
financial  scandals  and  reactionary  course  of  the 
Conservative  party  to  regain  possession  of  the 
Government  by  an  uprising.    Arms  were  smug- 

§led  into  the  provinces  of  Santander  and  Maff- 
alena  from  Venezuela.  The  Government  made 
arrests,  suppressed  newsoapers,  and  stationed  the 
military  in  places  where  aisturbances  were  threat- 
ened. After  the  death  of  President  Nufiez,  in 
September,  the  agitation  was  redoubled.  Large 
numbers  of  men  joined  the  revolutionary  mili- 
tary organizations.  Congress  adjourned  in  No- 
vember, after  rejecting  the  proposal  to  repeal 
the  oppressive  laws  restricting  lioerty  of  speech 
and  puolication,  notwithstanding  the  President's 
messiage  in  favor  of  granting  greater  freedom  of 
the  press. 

COLORADO,  a  Western  SUte,  admitted  to 
the  Union  Aug.  1,  1876 ;  area,  103,925  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1890  was  412,198. 
Capital,  Denver. 

tlOTernment. — ^The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Davis  U. 
Waite ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  David  H.  Nichols ; 
Secretarv  of  State,  N.  O.  McClees;  Treasurer, 
Albert  Nance;  Auditor,  F.  M.  Goodykoontz; 
Attorney-General,  Eugene  Engley;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  John  F.  Murray ; 
Adjutant-General,  T.  J.  Tarsney ;  Railroad  Com- 
missioner, William  A.  Hamill;  Regents  of  the 
University,  D.  M.  Richards,  W.  E.  Anderson — 
all  Populists.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  G.  W.  Allen ;  Associate  Justices,  Charles 
D.  Hoyt,  Victor  A.  Elliott. 

Finances. — The  revenues  and  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  80,  1893,  were  as 
follow : 

Estimated  aMessed  valuation. $S4&,OOa,000  00 

Yalnation  aa  ahowD 888,721,401  00 

OTerestimate «.27S,599  00 

Estimated  net  tax  ooUecttble 560,84106 

Net  tax  as  ahown 514,040  70 

Overestimate 80,794  91 

Estimated  re ven  ae  other  than  tax . . .  142, 1 00  00 

Beveone  and  Interest  aa  shown. 1 65,884  51 

Excess  revenue,  1890 88^161  28 

Underestimate 106,896  78 

Total  estimated  Income 608,941  66 

Net  Income  as  shown 768,648  48 

Underestimate 69.600  88 

Total  estimated  expenditure 778,21  ft  88 

Net  expenditure  as  shown 692,889  41 

Overestimate 80,886  81 

Total  of  warrants  drawn 054,760  8T 

Purchased  for  the  various  Investment 

Ainds 472.186  81 

Lees  w&rrants  redeemed 28.148  84 

Remaining  In  investment  flinds 444,087  97 

The  valuations  of  railroads,  telegraph  and 
telephone  companies,  etc.,  are  :  Railroads,  f  33,- 
043,749 ;  Western  Union,  $322,729 ;  Postal  Tele- 
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graph  Company,  $35,380 ;  Colorado  Telephone  acre.  Oats  and  barley  yield  from  35  to  50  bosh- 
Company,  $182,684;  Pullman  Car  Company,  els  to  the  acre,  and  returns  of  from  60  to  75  are 
$289,038.  not  infrequent.  Potatoes  yield  from  100  to  400 
The  State  had  issued,  by  the  beginning  of  bushels  per  acre.  Alfalfa  yields  from  3  to  6  tons 
1894,  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  excess  per  acre,  and  is  the  favorite  forasc  crop.  Clover 
warrants  of  different  years.  The  State  Uni-  vieids  3  tons  an  acre,  and  timothy  a  trifle  less, 
versity  held  $22,645  of  excess  warrants,  $3,600  bairy  farming  is  profitable,  the  local  demand 
was  due  the  permanent  internal  improvement  for  butter  never  yet  having  been  met.  Colorado 
fund  upon  them,  $1,200  to  the  income  fund,  is  annually  sendine:  to  other  States  about  $1,000,- 
and  nearly  $500,000  to  the  State  investment  000  for  dairy  products,  $1,500,000  for  pork  su|>- 
fund.  The  school  fund  also  had  warrants  to  the  plies,  over  $1,000,000  for  poultry  proauce,  and 
amount  of  $440,517.  considerably  over  $1,000,000  for  fruits. 

Banks. — Reports  from  the  51  national  banks  State  Institutions. — The  school  at  Colorado 
in  Colorado  on  May  4, 1894,  showed  loans  and  Springs  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  has  about 
discounts  amounting  to  $22,152,653 ;  stocks,  se-  100  children.  The  deaf  mutes  receive  instruc- 
curities,  etc.,  $1,530,615;  lawful  money  reserve,  tion  by  the  *•  combined  method,"  which,  while 
$4,476,062,  of  which  $2,831,143  was  gold,  $84,-  holding  to  the  sigh  language  and  manual  alpha- 
530  gold  certificates,  $152,549  silver  dollars,  bet,  undertakes  to  give  speech  and  lip  reading 
$49,887  silver  Treasury  certificates,  and  $67,034  to  such  of  the  children  as  show  aptitude  therefor, 
silver  fractional  coin.  Total  resources,  $39,445,-  A  difficulty  arose  in  December,  1893.  in  refer- 
899.  The  aggregate  surplus  fund  was  $2,294,-  ence  to  the  management  of  the  State  Peni- 
247,  and  the  individual  deposits  $21,160,817.  tentiary.  Charges  were  preferred  by  the  late 
The  average  reserve  held  was  38*32  per  cent.  matron  against  the  warden,  to  the  effect  that  he 
The  statement  made  in  August  as  to  the  29  had  ordered  the  cell  doors  in  the  women's  de- 
banks  other  than  national  shows  them  to  be  in  partment  to  be  left  open  at  niffht,  to  the  preju- 
good  condition.  dice  of  discipline  ana  the  encUmgering  of  the 
Education. — Following  is  the  report  of  the  lives  of  prisoners  in  fights  with  one  another: 
schools  for  1893 :  that  he  nad  refused  a  guard  to  the  matron, 

CashreceiTed 12,785376  92  whose  life  had  been  threatened  by  prisoners, 

OMhpoidout 2,424^842  68  etc.    The  warden  and  matron  were  summoned 

Voiue  of  Bchooi  property '  •  *  • '  oo^/SS'2i?  S  before  the   Governor,  who  heard  their   siate- 

AsMSMd  ▼aloation  of  State  property. .  224,009,951  50  ^«„f«  *^„«^   «.k^  ».Ji^»   «..:i4...  ^#  «.   i# 

Seniiannoal  oppropriatioii  oi    site  paents,  found  the  Warden  guilty  of  malfeasance 

school  fUnd  In  July,  1898 58^860  04  in  office,  declared  him  removed,  and  appointed  a 

Ayenge  salary  of  teachers  of  graded  successor.    The  matron  and  the  deputy  warden, 

A^Sie  sSSi^o"  t^chirt'of'roiid  *  8on-in-law  of  the  Governor,  had  previously 

aehooifl.  per  month 49  00  been  discharged  by  the  warden.    Finding  af  ter- 

Pupiia enrolled  in  hiffhachoois.......              8,081  ward  that  he  had  transcended  the  limit  of  his 

IfnSS^'inlSS'rru''.''.'! '?*'.'"'':            ^^  Pow""  «»«?«'  the  Ifw  the  Govenior  sent  an 

Enrolled  in  priTate  schools 8,815  order  to  reinstate  the  former  warden,  but  the 

School  population  between  six  and  warden  had  alreadv  retaken  his  place, 

twenty-one  yean  of  age U«,il9  Charges  having  klso  been  made  against  one  of 

This  does  not  include  Huerfano,  Conejos,  and  the  Penitentiary  commissioners,  he  was  removed 

San  Juan  Counties.  by  the  Governor  in  December,  who  held  that 

The  school  census  for  1894  gives  the  school  one  of  the  charges  was  sustained— that  he  had 

population  as  114,479,  a  loss  since  that  of  1898  illegally  kept  in  his  bank,  without  interest,  a 

of  1.640.  large  sum  of  money  (about  $20,000)  belonging 

The  educational  exhibits  of  the  State  received  to  the  prison  funds.    Notwithstanding  the  Gov- 

29  prizes  from  the  Bureau  of  Awards  of  the  ernor's  order,  the  commissioner  continued  to  sit 

Columbian  Exposition.  with  the  board.    Later,  other  charges  were  made 

The  observatory  given  to  Colorado  College  by  against  him  and  two  other  commissioners.  The 
Henrjr  R.  Wolcott  was  dedicated  June  11.  The  Governor  investigated,  and  found  them  guilty 
buildmg,  which  cost  $3,000,  stands  at  the  south-  of  appointing  a  detective  to  act  and  receive  pay 
west  corner  of  the  college  grounds,  and  is  a  without  anv  authority  of  law,  and  also  of  pa- 
substantial  structure  of  red  sandstone.  The  roling  Penitentiary  prisoners  transferred  from 
main  lecture  room  has  a  capacity  for  50  stu-  Penitentiary  to  refonnatory,  and  so  paroling 
dents.    On  the  roof  is  an  open-air  lecture  room,  them  that    they  received   an  absolute    relea.^ie 

Agricaltare. — Out  of  371  exhibits  of  agri-  from  imprisonment,  in  advance  of  the  time 
cultural  products  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  when  their  sentences  would  have  expired.  Ho 
81  special  premiums  were  given  to  Colorado,  therefore  adjudged  them  guilty  of  unwarrantwl 
covering  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  flax,  assumption  and  exercise  of  power,  amounting 
seeds,  plants,  flowers,  grasses,  wool,  woods,  and  to  malfeasance  in  office,  and  declared  them  re- 
soil.    The  wheat  exhibit  alone  received  25.    For  moved. 

at  least  a  decade  the  value  of  the  product  of  Railroads.— The  new  Midland  Terminal  was 

Colorado  farms  has  equaled,  and  in  some  years  finished  in  December,  1893,  by  the  completion 

exceeded,  the  value  of  the  output  of  Colorado  of  the  Busk-Ivanhoe  tunnel.     Its  elevation  is 

mines.    The  12,000  miles  of  irrigation  ditches  in  10.800  feet  above  sea  level.     The  bore  is  about 

the  State  render  arable  5,000,000  acres  of  land,  of  10,000  feet  in  length,  and  it  cost  about  $1,000.- 

which,  in  round  numbers,  nearly  2,000,000  acres  000.     Two  hundred   men   were  emploved,  and 

are  actually  cultivated.    The  cost  of  irrigation  nearly  3,000,000  feet  of  lumber  were*  used  in 

for  a  season  ranges  from  $1  to  $1.50  an  acre,  construction.    The  tunnel  enables  the  Colorado 

The  official  average  of  wheat  is  23  bushels  per  Midland  to  avoid  the  climb    over   Hagerman 
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monntain,  in  which  great  difficultj  was  experi-  miners  of  Fremont  County,  to  the  number  of 

enced  on  account  of  the  snow.    The  climb  is  1,100,  went  out  on  strike  April  23.    Non-union 

reduced  580  feet.  men  attempting  to  work  were  driven  away  by 

A  road  from  Florence  to  Cripple  Creek,  45  the  strikers.    A  shaft  house  at  Victor  was  blown 

miles,  was  finished  at  the  end  of  June.  up,  causing  a  loss  of  $25,000.    Deputies  sent 

The  Denver,  Sioux  City  and  Duluth  road  from  Denver  by  the  mine  owners  were  sur- 
was  incorporated  in  June.  This  is  to  be  part  rounded  by  a  line  of  strikers,  and  were  at  last 
of  a  short  line  to  Chicago  and  the  northern  Jake  forced  to  retire.  A  skirmish  near  Wilbur  re- 
ports. The  company  is  stocked  for  $8,000,000.  suited  in  the  loss  of  one  man  killed  on  each  side 
The  line  will  extend  from  Julesburg  to  O'Neill,  and  several  wounded.  Four  strikers  were  cap 
200  miles.  It  will  bisect  Nebraska  diagonally,  tured.  The  miners  threatened  to  destroy  rail- 
running  from  the  northeast  corner  of  Colorado,  way  property  unless  the  authorities  of  the  road 
and  save  about  400  miles'  journey  between  its  should  refuse  to  bring  in  deputies.  They  were 
objective  points.                                           ,  well  fortified  on  the  slope  of  Bull  II ill.    This  is 

Mininifr. — Of  the  $5,589,021  of  gold  credited  a  natural  fortress,  and  tne  same  is  true  of  Battle 
to  Colorado  in  1892,  the  following  counties  were  mountain.  The  two  are  connected  by  a  narrow 
the  chief  contributors:  Gilpin, $1,419,409;  Boul-  saddle,  and,  taken  together,  thev  formed  a  field 
der.  $1,027,320 ;  San  Miguel,  $725,484 ;  £1  Paso,  of  resistance  that  was  nearly  impregnable. 
$583,010 :  Clear  Creek,  $328.205 ;  Lake,  $262,-  Altman  is  at  the  summit  of  the  hill.  After  the 
629:  scattered,  $1,192,964.  It  is  generallv  con-  fight  at  Wilbur  the  Oovemor  gave  an  order  for 
sidered  that  the  fibres  of  1892,  as  given  by  the  the  militia  to  go  at  once  to  Cripple  Creek,  but 
director  of  the  mmt,  are  too  high,  and  that,  in-  withdrew  it  in  a  few  hours  before  they  had  time 
stead  of  $5,539,021,  the  total  really  was  under  to  start.  He  went  to  the  camp  and  addressed 
rather  th^  over  $5,000,000.  During  1893  there  the  miners,  urging  them  to  submit  the  contro- 
was  a  marked  increase.  The  total  yield  is  esti-  versy  to  arbitration :  but  the  owners  refused  to 
mated  at  from  $7,250,000  to  $7,500,000.  All  listen  to  any  proposals  of  the  kind, 
the  gold-mining  districts  exhibit  an  increase.  On  Ma^  30  one  of  the  mining  companies — the 
El  Paso  Countv,  because  of  Cripple  Creek,  pro-  Raven  Hill — asked  the  Federal  court  for  protec- 
duced  nearly  $2,000,000.  Lake  County,  owing  tion  of  its  properties  at  Cripple  Creek,  on  the 
to  new  discoveries  on  Breece  Hill,  Leadville,  ground  that,  as  it  was  developmg  and  prospect- 
nearly  trebled  its  gold  output ;  while  San  ing  mineral  land,  its  dealings  must  of  necessity 
Miguel  showed  a  noteworthy  and  Gilpin  a  be  directly  with  the  United  States  Government, 
slight  advance.  The  ^Id  output  of  Boulder  If  the  court  had  sustained  this  position  Federal 
and  Clear  Creek  Counties  suffered  through  the  troops  would  have  had  to  be  sent  to  protect 

Sartial  suspension  of  work  at  mines  which  pro-  Government  property.    The  petitioners  declared 

uce  gold  in  combination  with  silver-bearing  they  were  *' peaceable  citizens  of  the   United 

ores.  States  engaged  in  business  with    the    United 

Across  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  the  granite  States  as  landowners,  and  endeavoring  to  pur- 
formation  of  the  Saguache  range  is  seamed  with  sue  their  regular  avocations  in  developing  tneir 
many  gold  veins.  On  the  steep  slopes  of  the  property.  Although  much  work  had  neen  done 
mountains  near  Twin  Lakes  have  been  found  m  tne  mines,  and  many  men  employed  there,  the 
small  bodies  of  ore  of  remarkable  richness.  In  company  does  not  own  the  property,  nor  can  it 
the  valleys  below  are  placers  of  known  value,  do  so  for  some  time,  and  during  the  interval  the 
and  on  the  hill  slopes  opposite,  behind  Granite,  National  Government  holds  the  title  to  it."  The 
many  gold  lodes  are  known  to  exist.  application  was  denied,  on  the  ground  that  the 

The  total  of  the  gold  product  for  1893  was  court  had  no  jurisdiction,  as  the  matter  was 

^aced  at    $6,515,288,  and  that    of    silver   at  within  the  police  power  of  the  State. 

$20,640,862.    The  whole  value  of  lead  produced  Terms  of  arbitration  were  arrangeil  June  4, 

was  estimated  at  $3,394,285,  and  that  of  copper  but  they  seemed  not  to  be  entirely  satisfactory 

a^  $551,948.    These  figures  are  only  approximate,  to  either  side. 

being  made  up  from  reports  of  smelters,  mint  On  June  6  the  deputies  left  Midland,  after 

receipts,  etc.  having   broken   telegraph  communication  and 

The  production  of  coal  in  1893  was  estimated  taken  possession  of  all  newspaper  correspondents 

at  3,947,056  tons,  and  the  total  value  of  the  coal  within  their  lines,  marched  on   Cripple  Creek, 

and  coke  product  at  $6,696,143.  and  camped  3  miles  from  Altman.    The  miners 

Labor  Troubles. — Strikes  were  made  early  were  alert  and  ready  to  repel  an  attack.  About 
in  the  year  by  the  miners  at  Leadville,  Aspen,  200  shots  were  fired,  but  an  armistice  was  ar- 
and  Cripple  Creek,  on  a  demand  for  higher  ranged  till  the  arrival  of  the  militia.  There 
wages  or  shorter  hours.  The  miners  at  Cripple  were  900  deputies  in  line  and  200  cavalrymen. 
Creek  were  receiving  $3  for  nine  hours'  work.  The  sheriff  was  not  with  them.  The  militia, 
Their  demand  was  $3  for  eight  hours.  The  under  Gen.  Brooks  and  the  Adjutant-General, 
trouble  had  gone  so  far  by  March  17  that  the  were  ordered  in  by  the  Governor,  with  instruc- 
miners  were  armed  to  resist  the  reopening  of  tions  not  to  allow  any  armed  deputy  sheriffs  to 
the  mines  under  the  protection  of  the  sheriff,  pass  through  their  lines:  the  sheriff  might  go 
and  the  militia  were  ordered  out.  But  the  through  alone  if  he  desired  to  make  arrests.  An 
trooDs  were  very  soon  recalled  by  the  Governor  agreement  as  follows  was  entered  into  : 
on  tne  ground  that  they  were  not  needed,  and  r\^^..^„  „i,«^<r^  *«  k^  -,uiw1..««.«  a.^»,  ^k^  r^^^\^ 
that  the  sheriff  had  called  for  them  in  order  to  crKLtlirdttril^t  ^^'^^^'"^^  ^'""^  "^^  ^"PP^" 
have  their  assistance  in  serving  processes.  A  Mines  to  be  placed  in  peaceful  possession  of  own- 
large  number  of  prisoners  was  arrested  March  ere. 
22  and   taken  to  Colorado   Springs.     All  the  Military  protection  to  miners  and  mine  owners. 
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Troops  to  remaiEL  at  least  thirty  days,  and  longer  calling  out  a  body  of  militia,  sent  them  to  t^e 

if  deemed  necessary  by  the  commanding  general.  Citv  Hall  to  demand  the  surrender.     Meantime 

Miners  to  return  arms  and  also  all  personal  prop-  the"  deposed  officers  had  surrounded  themselves 

erty,  tools,  and  material  taken.        _  ,_„ ,  p  .     ,„  with  members  of  the  police  force  and   other 

^froops  to  be  kept  at  Victor,  Anaconda,  and  Cnpple  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  300,  and 

Persons  for  whom  the  sheriff  has  or  may  have  war-  giant  powder  and  dynamite  were  carried  into 

rants  to  be  arrested  and  turned  over  to  the  sherilf  at  the  City  Hall,  ready  to  be  thrown  into  an  at- 

Colorado  Springs.  tacking  force.    The  Governor  then  applied  for 

...                      „  ^ „  ^4  ^.1,^  „^«««,«r»f  K«.  United  States  troops  to  keep  order  in  the  citv. 

After  remving  a  copy  of  th^^  j^        j.      bavins  *been  withdrawn  from  their 

telegraph  the  governor  sent  the  following  dis-  ^^^  ^^^  rebeUlous  commissioners ;  and  about 

patch  to  Adjt-Gen.  Tarsney :  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  p^^  Lo^^^  ^  ^^. 

The  agreement  sent  me  is  approved,  except  that  mand  of  Gen.  McCook.    The  Governor  ordered 

arrests  must  not  be  wholesale  or  exceed  25  for  tnal  at  ^j  ^y^e  National  Guard  in  the  Stote  to   place 

any  one  time.  themselves  under  arms  and  be  ready  to  report 


June  11,  the  militia  left  in  possession,  and  the  terfered  to  induce  the  Governor  to  delar  action 

strike  was  over,  the  terms  of  arbitration  having  and  attempt  to  have  the  question  settled  by  the 

been  agreed  to  by  miners  and  mine  owners.  courts.    Tne  Governor  expected  Gen.  McCook 

Several  thousand  coal  miners,  mostly  in  the  to  use  his  troops  to  enforce  the  law,  but  the  gen- 
southern  districts,  went  on  a  strike  in  the  sum-  eral  refused  to  employ  them  for  any  other  pur- 
mer  in  sympathy  with  the  strikers  in  other  pose  than  preserving  peace  in  the  city.  He  re- 
States.  Colorado  coal  was  not  in  competition  quested  the  Governor  to  disband  the  militia,  and 
with  the  coal  product  of  those  States.  The  tne  Governor  requested  him  to  withdraw  the 
strike  was  a  failure,  except  in  so  far  as  it  injured  Federal  troops.  Orders  from  Washington  were 
the  business  of  mine  owners  and  railroads.  to  the  effect  that  he  should  use  thevtroops  only 

Outrage   npon   the   AdJatant-GeneraL—  for  the  protection  of  Gk)vernment  property,  un- 

One  of  the  results  of  the  trouole  with  the  miners  less  the  representation  should  be  made  to  him 

was  the  kidnapping  and  tarring  and  featherinp^  by  the  Governor  that  the  State  authorities  were 

of  the  Adjutant-General.    As  head  of  the  mill-  unable  to  suppress  the  insurrection.    While  the 

tia,  he  had  control  of  the  force  sent  against  the  question  of  submitting  the  matter  to  the  Su- 

miners,  and  he  was  also  counsel  for  the  miners  preme  Court  was  pending  the  city  was  in  a  state 

on  trial  for  murder  and  destruction  of  property,  of  suspense,  and  great  excitement  prevailed.    A 

His  course  in  this  respect  had  been  criticised,  meeting  of  business  men  was  called,  March  16, 

The   outrage,   which    took    place   at  Colorado  *'  for  the  purpose  of  considering  some  plan  by 

Springs,  June  23,  was  supposed  to  be  the  work  which  the  Governor  could  be  stopped  if  he  again 

of  some  of  the  deputies  from  whom  he  had  pro-  subjected  the  city  to  mob  rule  by  ordering  out 

tected  the  miners.    The  Governor  offered  a  re-  the  militia.     Some  of  the  speakers  advocated 

ward  of  |I1,000  for  the  perpetrators.    On  July  the  arrest  and  confinement  of  the  executive  as  a 

19  the  Adjutant-General  was  summoned  to  testify  lunatic.    One  said  he  knew  where  guns  could  be 

on  the  investigation   into  the  outrage,  but  he  obtained  for  use  in  an  attempt  to  capture  the 

refused  to  go,  on  the  ground  that  the  jury  was  armorv.     Others  proposed  the  kidnapping  of 

in  sympathy  with  the  men  guilty  of  the  assault.  Gov.  Waite." 

He  was  then  summoned  to  appear  and  show        It  was  at  last  agreed  that  the  matter  should 

cause  why  he  should  not  be  declared  in  contempt  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court.    The  Governor 

of  court.  The  Governor  detailed  a  military  guard  asked  the  court  to  decide  who  were  entitled  to 

to  protect  him — a  proceeding  which  aroused  in-  hold  the  offices.    The  court  did  not  undertake 

di^nation  at  Colorado  Springs,  as  implying  that  to  say  who  were  entitled  to  possession  of  the 

it  is  a  lawless  and  unsafe  community,  and  it  was  offices  in  dispute,  but  indicated  the  proper  mode 

denounced  by  the  presiding  judge.    One  of  the  of  procedure  by  which  to  have  the  question 

perpetrators,  a  deputy  sheriff,  was  captured  in  answered.     It  defined  the  powers  of  the  6ov- 

August,  and  made  a  confession,  revealing  the  emor  in  the  matter  of  removals,  and  held  that 

names  of  others,  among  whom  were  the  sheriff  those  powers  had  been  exceeded  in  the  attempt 

and  his  deputies.  to  remove  the  deposed  officers  by  force.    It  said : 

The  Fire  and  Police  Board  ControTersy.'—  "  Any  attempt  on  his  part  to  enforce  personally 
A  change  in  the  incumbents  of  two  unimportant  such  order  [of  removal]  or  install  his  appointee 
offices  in  Denver  in  the  spring  occasioned  a  bit-  is  beyond  any  express  or  implied  duty  or  power 
ter  fight,  caused  intense  excitement,  and  threat-  imposed  or  conferred  upon  nim  by  constitution 
ened  to  bring  about  war  and  bloodshed.  The  or  statute."  It  was  held  that  the  courts  have  the 
law  gives  the  Governor  the  appointing  power  to  power,  and  it  is  exclusively  within  their  province, 
the  fire  and  police  boards.  Charges  havins  been  to  determine  in  cases  like  that  of  the  fire  and 
made  against  Jackson  Orr  and  D.  J.  Martin,  police  board,  between  the  respective  claimants 
respectively  fire  and  excise  commissioners,  the  and  the  law  provides  a  plain  and  adequate  pro- 
Governor,  after  investigation,  declared  them  re-  cedure  for  that  purpose.  Another  important 
moved,  March  7,  and  appointed  Dennis  Mullins  point  laid  down  in  the  decision  was  the  declara- 
and  Samuel  D.  Barnes  in  their  places.  Orr  and  tion  that  the  members  of  the  fire  and  police 
Martin  refused  to  surrender  tneir  offices,  and  board,  although  appointed  by  the  Governor,  are 
obtained  a  temporary  injunction  from  the  dis-  not  State  offic«?rs,  nor  are  thev  charged  with  any 
trict  court  to  restrain  the  Governor  from  in-  duties  pertaining  to  the  chief  executive  depart- 
stuUing  his  appointees  by  force.  The  Governor  ment  of  the  State. 
did  not  recognize  the  court's  authority,  and,        The  Supreme  Court  at  length  agreed  to  take 
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original  jarisdiction  and  settle  the  case  on  its  State  banks ;  provision  for  making  contracts  to 
merits,    if     quo    warranio    proceedings    were  be  paid  in  gola  illegal ;  and  a  law  by  which  "  all 
brought  before  it  by  the  Attorney-General,  and  silver  dollars,  domestic  and  foreign,  containing 
with  agreement  of  counsel  on  both  sides.    This  not  less  than  411^  grains,  nine  tenths  fine  silver, 
was  done,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  was  in  and  upon  the  present  ratio  of  16  ounces  silver  to 
favor  of  the  Govemor^s  appointees.     All  the  1  ounce  gold,  should  be  a  legal  tender  for  the 
officers  ooncemed  are  Populists.  payment  of  debts,  public  and  private,  collectable 
The  Utes. — The  bill  for  the  removal  of  the  within  the  State  of  Colorado."    In  support  of 
Southern  CTtes  from  the  State  passed  Congress  this  last  proposition  the  Governor  urged,  among 
at  the  last  session.    The  Senate  Committee  on  other  considerations,  the  following,  in  answer  to 
Indian  Affairs    recommended    several   amend-  the  objection  that  such  a  law  would  make  "  a 
ments,  one  of  which  provides  that  any  Indians  foreign  dollar,  a  Mexican  dollar,  a  dishonest 
who  may  elect  to  do  so  can  remain  upon  the  dollar,  a  57-cent  dollar,  legal  tender.    Tes,  it 
land  at  present  occupied  by  them,  taking  land  makes  371^  grains  fine  silver  in  any  dollar  legal 
under  the  Dawes  severalty  act.    The  committee  tender  for  100  cents.    It  gives  to  Colorado,  just 
struck  out  the  provision  of  the  bill  granting  the  so  far  as  it  is  possible  without  congressional  ac- 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands  of  the  present  tion,  all  the  results  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 
reservation  to  the  Indians.  It  may  not  for  all  purposes  put  the  Mexican 
Irrigation  Congress. — The  Third  National  dollar  at  par,  because  it  will  cost  somethin|^  to 
Irrigation  Congress  held  a  session  the  first  week  get  our  silver  bullion  to  Mexico  and  some  freight 
in  September,  in  Denver.     There    have  been  on  the  coin  back  to  the  State.    It  would,  in  my 
difEerences  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  cession  judgment,  for  all  business  purposes  except  bank- 
of  the  arid  lands  to  the  States ;  the  Carey  act,  ing,  put  the  Mexican  dollar  at  90  cents  and  give 
which  cedes    to  them    conditionally  1,000,000  us  plenty  of  money.    What  must  be  the  practi- 
acred  each  for  reclamation,  sets  aside  the  contest  cal  effect  of  this  transaction  1  It  must  put  up  the 
for  the  present.    The  main  portion  of  the  ma-  price  of  silver  bullion  all  over  the  world  to  f  1.29 
jority  report  on  resolutions  favoring  the  reclama-  an  ounce,  less  transportation  to  the  United  States 
tion  of  the  arid  lands  by  the    States  without  mint.    The  *  dishonest  dollar '  vanishes  the  mo- 
taking  the  title  to  them  from  the  Federal  Gov-  ment  silver  bullion  appreciates  to  its  coin  value." 
emment  till  the  lands  should  be  settled  and  cul-  Both  branches  declared  that  the  action  recom- 
tivated  was  not  adopted,  but  the  whole  question  mended  by  the  Governor  to  make  silver  money 
was  postponed  another  year,  to  allow  the  State  le^l  tender  would  be  unconstitutional, 
irrigation  commissioners  to  study  and  prepare  a  The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  sought 
plan  for  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands.    This  is  in  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  Legislature  in 
the  third  postponement  on  this  question.    The  special  session  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  meas- 
set  of  resolutions  which  was  adopted  touched  on  ures  recommended  by  the  Governor  in  his  proc- 
minor  topics,  such  as  repeal  of  the  desert-land  lamation.    The  Governor  mentioned  the  repeal 
Uw,  investigation  by  the  Government  of  sources  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  thirteenth  causes  of 
of  WHter  supply,  appointment  of  a  national  irri-  attachment  in  the  attachment  laws  in  courts  of 
gation  commission  to  settle  questions  of  water  record.    A  bill  was  introduced  to  repeal  these 
rights  on  the  Mexican  and  Canadian  borders,  grounds  in  cases  brought  in  justices'  courts,  and 
and  a  quasi  approval  of  the  Carey  law.  the  question  was  rais^  whether  the  Legislature 
Legislatiye  Session. — An  extraordinary  ses-  had  the  right  to  step  outside  the  proclamation 
sion  of  the  Legislature  was  called  by  the  Gov-  in  any  particular.     The  court  decided  in  the 
emor,  to  begin  on  Jan.  10.    The  primary  object  affirmative,  holding   that,  while  the  Governor 
was  to  secure  some  means  of  relief  for  the  dis-  might  specify  the  subjects  to  be  passed  upon, 
tress  caused  by  the  silver  legislation  of  Congress,  ana  no  others  could  be  introduced,  he  could  not 
So  great  was  the  opposition  to  the  special  session  prescribe  the  details  of  legislation  upon  them, 
expressed  by  memoers  of  the  Legislature,  that  it  in  regard  to  the  matter  submitted,  the  court 
was  expect^  to  be  very  short ;  indeed,  the  public  held  that  "  it  would  be  a  narrow  construction  to 
would  not  have  been  surprised  if  the  Legislature  hold  that  the  Legislature  may  amend  the  laws 
had  adjourned  immediately  after  hearing   the  applicable  to  certain  causes  of  attachment  in 
Governor's  message.    Against  all  expectation,  courts  of  record,  but  that  like  causes  of  attach- 
however,  the  session  continued  fifty-two  dajrs.  ment  in  justices'  courts  can  not  be  amended 
In  his  message  the  Governor  recommended  under  the  proclamation.    The  subject-matter  of 
changes  in  the  trust-deed  and  attachment  laws  legislation  includes  in  substance  the  justices'  act 
which  should  leave  the  debtor  less  at  the  mercy  as  well  as  the  act  governing  courts  of  record, 
of  the  creditor ;  repeal  of  all  laws  authorizing  and  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  such  amenda- 
the  issuing  of  municipal  bonds ;  repeal  of  the  tory  legislation  is  certainly  as  great  in  the  one 
law  prohibiting  county  treasurers  from  receiving  case  as  in  the  other." 

manicipal  warrants  upon  municipal  tax;  pro-  The  Senate  passed  a  resolution  asking  the 
▼ision  for  issuing  certificates  or  orders  for  State  House  to  join  in  the  appointment  of  a  corn- 
warrants,  and  for  municipalities  to  issue  such  mittee  of  conference  to  decide  whether  it  would 
certificates  instead  of  borrowing  money :  amend-  be  possible  to  reconcile  the  disagreements  be- 
ment  of  the  irrigation  laws;  a  law  to  prevent  tween  the  two  bodies,  the  Upper  House  being 
monopoly  of  the  coal  products  of  the  State ;  the  in  favor  of  adjournment  without  action,  and  the 
formation  of  a  new  county  in  the  Cripple  Creek  Lower  in  favor  of  continning  the  session  and 
district ;  amendment  of  the  Australian  ballot  taking  action  on  the  subjects  for  the  considera- 
l*w;  provision  for  a  house-to-house  registry  of  tion  of  which  the  session  was  called.  This  pro|v 
the  woman  voters ;  rednction  of  delinquent  tax  osition  was  rejected  by  the  House.  Numerous 
penalties ;    provision    for    the    examination  of  petitions  were  received  from  citizens  in  favor  of 
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one  or  the  other  oonne,  the  greater  number  in  eiples  of  the  Omaha  platform ;  indonea  the  State  ad- 

lavor  of  legielative  action.    The  Senate  rejected  ""y*?*^*^^'',?*'^*^!^®/"!  ^^  congreBaional  worit 

the  Hoiwe  bill  appropriating  $15,000  for  pay-  ""^ ^''^'\.\^^^  P^  ^  Pence;  demanda  the  free 

i,u«7  u.vru<^             t^y  jf    ^..^ JL.  1*  *u^  .^ir>*.  "nd  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to 

ment  of  a  porUon  of  the  expenswof  the  s^io^  ^  .    ^^^^     ^^^  2&e  issuance  of  Government  bonds 

and  then  adjourned  for  the  longest  time  allowed  -^  t^m^g  ^f  p^nce ;  insiatB  that  the  National  Govem- 

bj  law.     The  House  refusing  to  adjourn  and  ment  have  exclusive  control  of  all  monej  issued  bj  its 

the  Senate  to  transact  any  other  business  except  authority  ^  and  demands  the  adoption  of  the  methods 

action  upon  nominations  sent  in  by  the  Gov-  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  and  proportional  rep»- 

emor,  a    deadlock    resulted,    and    the    Senate  resentotion  u  means  of  securing  alf  reforms  in  har- 

passed  a  resolution  asking  the  Governor  to  pro-  ^fJ  ^^^  ^«  ^'^^  o^  ^"^  P«>Pl«'  "^^"^  ^^  *^^"^^ 

rogue  the  Assembly ;  but  this  the  Governor  de-  ^ 

clined  to  do.  For  Governor,  Davis  H.  Waite ;  for  Lieutenant 

Various  other  measures  were  resorted  to  by  GoTemor,S.W.  Harmon;  for  Auditor,  Stanton  F. 

the  Senate  to  obstruct  legislation,  and  no  busi-  Lincoln ;  for  Treasurer,  Casimero  Barela ;  for  Su- 

ness  was  done  by  that  branch  for  several  weeks,  perintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Miss  Alice 

No  bills  were  introduced  in  the  Senate.  Catlin ;  for  Secretary  of  SUte,  Nelson  O.  Me- 

The  House  introduced  78  bills  and  passed  41  Clees;  for  Attorney-General,  H.  G.  Sales;   for 

of  them,  all  but  12  of  which  were  rejected  bv  Recents  of  the  SUte  University,  L.  J.  Morrison 

the  Senate.    Those  passed  were  as  follow :         "  and  Barney  O.  Driscoll :  for  Justice  of  the  Su- 

Making  eight  houw  a  day's  labor  for  municipal  em-  preme  Court,  J.  Warner  Mills.                ^«     ,  « 

ployees.  The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  Sept.  3, 

Transferrins  the  surplus  revenues  of  1690  and  1891  at  Denver.    The  call  to  the  convention  was  ac- 

to  the  le^slative  cash  fund.    The  amount  appropri-  companied  by  an  address  to  the  Democrats  of 

ated  is  $100,000,  but  $83,000  of  it  was  tied  up  by  an  the  State,  containing  the  following  criticism  on 

iiyunction,  and  not  available  unless  released  by  the  ^he  existing  Stote  Government : 
courts 

Aminding  the  election  laws  as  to  grouping  names  ^  Populism,  the  natural  oi&pring  of  Republican  ex- 

of  candidates  on  the  ballot ;  also  providing  for  house-  travagance,  mislegislation,  and  profligacy,  has  been 

to-house  canvass  to  register  womii  voters!  ^  ^"'^l-^u'  *  l^^  ""^  f  *"     i*  9*  "^"^vf™"" 

Providing  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  continue  cipfee,  which  are  the  logical  result  of  past  Republican 

labor  on  Stote  caial  Ko.  1.  poUcy  have  during  that  Ume  been  in  IHill  and  un- 

Amendimr  the  attachment  laws  so  as  to  provide  a  controlled  operation.     The  miserable  consequences 

pro  rata  cUuse,  and  the  trust-deed  law  to  Sdlow  the  we  everywhere  apparent    The  good  name  of  the 

^ity  of  redemption.  SUte  is  imperiled^  Manv  functions  of  Govemment 

Exemptimr  $60  a  month  of  a  workman's  wages.  *»«!«  been^perverted  to  selilsh,  ignoble,  and  unlawful 


not  less  than  ninety  days  ^®  attempt  to  properly  discharge   the  trust  with 

Two  bills,  one  providing  for  the  construction  of  JT^i^h  it  has  been  endowed  by  the  oeopl^    This  ia 

Stote  canal  No.  1,  and  the  other  for  the  construction  J^e  necessanr  result  of  a  departure  Ifem  Denjocratic 

of  Twin  Lakes  reservoir,  were  referred  by  the  Senate  ^"jj*»^.  »°^  pnnciple.    To  return  to  the  one  b»cauM 

to  those  Senators  holdine  over  to  the  next  regular  of  the  misconduct  and  shortcomings  of  the  oUier  i* 

session,  to  be  presented  at  that  time.  '>^^J  *^  ,.^?°^^°"%  ^"^  P'^?* .  ^"^P^  conditions 

^,'.     ,„„      ^,.       ,^                       .^  under    dmerent    forms,  administered   by    different 

Political. — The  National  Convention  of  Re-  agencies. 

publican  Clubs  met  in  Denver,  June  27.    The  ^u    i      o    an.                          •     i.  j  *      i-. 

most  difficult  point  for  the  convention  to  settle  Charles  ^:J^''^^  "^^S  '^"f '"J?^  /^J"  ^^• 

was  its  expression  on  the  silver  question.    The  «™^''»  *"^  ^^»^^  Wilson  for  Justice  of  the  Su- 

reeolution  as  given  below  proved  satisfactory  to  P*^®  oourt.                                           •  ^       « 

both  Eastern  tnd  Western  delegates :  ,^The  result  of  the  election  was  a  ;ncto^for 

_   ,   ,.       .    ,.            ^     ,  1      J    .,  the  Republicans,  with  a  maiontv  estimated  at 

.y?-^±nta\niinnl&l^*J?«ri?iI^^^  ncariy  So,000.    The  ttewly  ehfraiichised  wofficn 

metal8,  maintoined  on  a  perfect  parity  and  intercon-  *  ^u"^  o*.  *.    a     i             a-             *.  r     au           _ 

vertibility.    We  do  not  Wve  that  there  will  be  a  of  the  State  took  an  active  part  m  the  canvass, 

permanent  return  of  prosperity  to  our  country  until  *nd  the  Republican  victory  was  attnbuted  to 

the  full  ui«e  and  highest  position  of  silver  shall  be  re-  their  vote.     It  was  reported  that  65  per  cent,  of 

store<i,  and  we  favor  such  legislation  as  will  bring  the  voted  in  Denver  were  cast  by  women, 

about  this  result.  Two  proposed  constitutional  amendments  were 

The  Republicans  in  State  convention,  Sept.  defeated. 

12,  nominated  the  following  ticket:  For  Gov-  COMMERCIAL    TRA-YELER8,  men    who 

emor,  Albert  W.  Mclntire ;  for  Lieutenant  Gov-  represent  mercantile  houses  in  the  larger  busi- 

emor,  Jerrod  L.  Brush ;  for  Treasurer,  Harry  E.  ness  centers,  and  travel  among  their  patrons  in 

Mulnix ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc-  the  smaller  cities  and  t0¥ms.   Before  1850  it  was 

tion,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Peavey ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  customary  throughout  the  United  States  for 

Albert  B.  McGafFey ;  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  merchants  in  the  smaller  communities  to  visit 

Court,  John  Campbell.  business  centers  (like  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 

The  Prohibitionists  nominated  George  Rich-  delphia,  and  Chicago)  in  the  spring  and  antumn 

ardson  for  Governor.  of  every  year  to  replenish  their  stocks  and  to 

The  State  Convention  of  Populists  was  held  pay  their  bills  for  the  year  before.    In  1850  some 

at  Pueblo,  Sept.  5.    The  platform  and  ticket  of  the  larger  merchants  began  to  make  occa- 

follow :  sional  trips  to  visit  their  patrons  in  the  smaller 

Standing  for  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all,  regard-  communities,  taking  with  them  a  few  novelties 

less  of  race,' sex,  religion,  or  political  affiliations,  the  to  interest  their  customers,  and  to  secure  orders 

PeopIe^s  party  of  Colorado  heartily  indorses  the  prin-  that  might  pay  the  expenses  of  the  trip.    It  was 
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uncertain  bow  the  couDtrj  merchant  would  take  The  selling  to  everyone  in  the  same  town  begets 
the  innovation.    The  means  of  communication  an  injurious  spirit  of  rivalry ^one  man  buying 
in  those  days  were  somewhat  uncertain,  and  in  because  another  has  done  so — and  it  is  believea 
many  places  the  highways  were  used  instead  of  to  be  far  better  for  the  retailer  to  purchase  goods 
railroads.    Little  progress  was  made  in  the  work  that  a  competitor  has  not  inspected  at  the  same 
of  the  commercial  traveler  before  the  beginning  time;  which  would  probably  be  the  case  if  the 
ot  t  he  civil  war  in  1861.   Business  then  TOgan  to  country  dealer  visited  the  principal  markets  and 
^*e  done  upon  high  pressure;  goods  were  taught  bought  from  the  stock  in  store,  instead  of  select- 
and  aold  at  large  profits,  and  they  constantly  in-  ing  from  a  traveler's  trunk.    Dealers  often  buy 
creased  in  price.    The  commercial  traveler  then  because  of  friendship  to  the  traveler  rather  than 
t>ecame  almost  a  necessity,  and  men  who  did  this  from  an  actual  desire  for  the  goods,  and  at  a 
work  were  in  great  demand.    As  a  result  of  in-  time  when  many  dealers  would  have  preferred 
di:$criminat«  employing  of  men  and  their  pecul-  to  let  their  stock  run  down  with  a  view  of  re- 
iar  surroundings  the  commercial  travelers  were  plenishing  it  lafer  with    entirely   new  goods, 
judged  very  harshly.    After  the  war  inflation  These  reasons  are  given  to  show  the  disad van- 
ceased,  goo^  fell  in  price,  and  the  demand  for  tages  of  the  system  of  selling  by  sample  through 
them  became  more  regular.    Although  the  sup-  commercial  travelers  selline:  on  commission,  and 
ply  was  still  large  a  smaller  number  of  men  were  as  a  special  reason  why  merchants  should  visit  the 
required  upon  the  road.    From  that  time  a  bet-  leading  markets,  thereby  booming  acquainted 
ter  class  of  commercial  travelers  was  employed,  with  those  with  whom  they  transact  business, 
The  system  has  grown,  until  at  present  there  are  and  in  return  gaining  the  auvantage  of  being  on 
more  than  20,000  commercial  travelers  in  the  the  spot  when  the  latest  styles  are  shown. 
United  States,  and  their  aggregate  sales  reach  The  merchants  of  the  interior,  as  a  whole,  hav- 
about  $2,000,000,000  a  year.    At  first  many  of  ing  tried  both  the  plan  of  themselves  going  to 
the  merchants  and  manufiftcturers  of  the  large  New  York  and  having  the  commercial  travelers 
bosiness  centers  would  not  employ  commercial  come  to  them,  are  now  adopting,  to  a  considera- 
travelers;  but  they  gradually  fell  into  line,  be-  ble  extent,  a  compromise  between  the  two.  This 
cause  this  means  hi^  been  adopted  bv  others,  method  avoids  the  expenses  incident  to  both  the 
While  the  old  method  of  visits  from  the  small  former  and  the  present  method.    It  consists  of 
customer  to  his  creditor  in  the  large  business  sending  out,  at  the  request  of  the  country  dealer, 
center  was  found  to  have  been  very  expensive  an  "  express  sample  trunk,"  in  which  is  placed 
and  often  inconvenient,  yet  the  new  metnod  of  in  separate  departments  a  sample  of  everything 
making  sales  was  found  to  have  reached  the  that  is  in  the  stock  at  the  mam  establisnment, 
other  extreme  about  1885.    It  is  somewhat  on  with  prices  marked.    This  trunk  can  be  sent  to 
the  decline  now,  owing  to  obiections  that  will  be  the  country  merchant,  who  has  the  opportunity 
noted  below.    In  many  of  the  States  laws  have  of  examining  the  goods  at  his  leisure  and  com- 
been   passed  requiring  licenses  of  commercial  paring  the  samples  with  his  stock.    He  can  then 
travelers,  on  the  ground  that  their  sales  are  quite  give  his  orders  understandingly.    On  each  sam- 
as  much  within  the  law  as  anv  other.    Georgia,  pie  is  left  a  space  for  the  order,  and  the  dealer 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  the  bistrict  of  Colum-  can  mark  it  on  the  wrapper  of  the  goods  before 
bia  exact  a  fee  for  a  license  to  sell  goods.    In  the  him.    Thus,  for  one  fourth  of  the  expense  re- 
latter  the  price  is  $200  a  year,  and  the  alleged  auired  for  maintaining  a  commercial  traveler, 
reason  is  that  Washington  tradesmen  wish  to  be  the  New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia  house 
protected  from  commercial  travelers  who  repre-  can  send  its  goods  to  be  exhibited  to  the  pur- 
sent  houses  in  Baltimore.    North  Carolina  has  chaser  at  a  time  when  it  will  best  suit  him,  and, 
particularly  stringent  laws  against  commercial  by  a  prompt  return  of  the  trunk  with  the  order 
travelers,  and  some  of  the  other  States  have  such  therein,  the  goods  can  be  supplied  wjthin  a  very 
laws  to  a  less  exacting  degree.    New  York  has  few  days,  without  a  competitor  in  the  same  town 
no  restrictions  on  the  traffic.  even  surmising  that  the  country  dealer  has  made 
Merchants  say  that  it  costs  from  |>10  to  |;20  a  such  purchases  until  the  show  window  betrays 
day  to  maintain  travelers  on  the  road,  and  the  the  fact.    Thus  the  customer  is  enabled  to  keep 
goods  they  sell  must  pay  this  expense.    By  long  up  with  the  market  between  those  seasons  when 
absences— days  or  weeks — the  samples  they  have  he  would  usually  visit  the  great  centers  of  trade, 
are  out  of  stock,  and  often  other  goods  are  sub-  If  he  only  wants  a  certain  line  of  goods,  he  can 
stituted  which  the  buyer  considers  not  so  de-  direct  that  the  express  sample  trunk  shall  con- 
sirable.     Again,  travelers  sell  to  every  one  in  the  tain  only  such  samples,  ana  a  better  assortment 
s^me  town,  and  thus  create  injurious  competi-  can  be  sent  him.    He  can  also  converse  with  his 
tion.     A  still  further  trouble  arises  with  mer-  partners  and  salesmen  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
chants  from  commercial  travelers  who,  in  order  goods  before  him,  and  make  comparisons,  which 
to  make  a  good  bill  and  secure  a  large  commis-  he  might  dislike  to  do  in  the  presence  of  a  trav- 
sion,  freouently  add  to  the  quantity  of  some  of  eler,  and  could  not  do  when  mei^ely  looking  at 
the  gooas  order^ ;  and  as  the  country  mer-  samples  in  a  hotel.    The  stock  in  the  store  and 
chant  does  not  always  care  to  send  back  goods  the  samples  in  the  trunk  can  be  placed  side  by 
that  he  may  not  want  in  the  near  future,  he  side. 

findshimself  overstocked  with  staples,  much  to  his  CONGO  FREE  STATE,  a  sovereign  monar- 

own  annoyance  and  inconvenience.     Travelers  chical  state,  created  in  Central  Africa  by  the 

often  call  on  retailers  at  a  time  when  they  are  general  act  of  the  International  Conference  of 

especially  busy,  urge   them  to  purchase  when  the  Congo,  signed  at  Berlin,  Feb.  26, 1885,  which 

they  have  no  fair  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  recognized  Leopold  II,  King  of  the  Belgians,  as 

stock,  and  take  up  time  that  should  have  been  Sovereign  of  the  Independent  State,  and  declared 

occupied  in  looking  after  their  store  interests,  its  territories  neutral  and  free  to  the  trade  of  all 
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nations.    The  Brassels  Conferenoe  of  1890  au-  570.000  francs;  coffee,  810,000  francs.    Daring 

thorized  the  Government  to  levy  certain  duties  1892  the  number  of  vessels  that  visited  the  ports 

on  imports.    King  Leopold,  by  his  testament,  of  Boma  and  Banana  was  775,  of  199,297  tons, 

made  Aug.  2,  1889,  bequeaths  to  Belgium  his  A  company  was  organized  in  Belgium,  with  a 

sovereign  rights.    A  convention,  concluded  July  capital  of  25,000,000  francs,  to  build  and  operate 

3,1890.  between  the  Congo  Independent  State  a  railroad  connecting  Matadi,  on  the  lower  Congo, 

and  Belgium,  and  ratified  oy  the  Belgian  Parlia-  with  Naolo,  near  Stanley  Pool,  and  construction 

ment  July  25, 1890.  secures  to  the  latter  the  right  was  begun  in  1890.    The  length  of  the  line  is  248 

to  annex  the  Congo  dominions  after  a  period  of  miles,  of  which  25  miles  are  completed  and  in 

ten  years,  with  all  the  property,  rights,  advan-  operation.  The  Belgian  Government  has  granted 

tages,  and  obligations  belonging  to  the  sover-  a  subsidy  of  10,000,000  francs,  receiving  Si  per 

eignty.    By  a  codicil  attached  to  the  will  on  cent,  interest  during  the  construction,  which, 

.July  21,  1890,  the  territories  are  declared  in-  according  to  revised  estimates,  will  cost  62,500,- 

alienable.    A  right  of  pre-emption  in  case  of  the  000  francs.    The  receipts,  at  the  rate  of  1,000 

alienation  of  the  territories  was  granted  to  France  francs  a  ton  and  500  francs  a  passenger,  are  not 

in  1884  by  the  International  Association  of  the  expected  to  exceed  1,500,000  francs  a  year  at  the 

Congo,  which  promised  to  give  the  French  Gov-  start — 800,000   francs  less  than  the*  estimated 

emment  the  first  offer  should  it  wish  to  sell  its  nmning  expenses.     The  Belgian  Government 

possessions.  has  reserved  the  right  of  purchasing  the  conces- 

The  Central  Government  is  at  Brussels,  con-  sion  within  ten  years  by  redeeming  the  shares  at 

sisting,  under  the  King,  of  Secretaries  of  State  the  price  of  600  francs.    The  Con^  State  is  a 

for  the  Interior,  Finance,  and  Foreign  Affairs  memoer  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  and  had 

and  Justice.    In  the  beginning  of  1§94  E.  van  a  postal  traffic  in  1891  of  91,410  international 

Eetvelde  filled  the  first  two  posts  and  the  Comte  and  88,044  internal  letters, 

de  Grelle  Rogier  the  last.    The  Governor-Gen-  Reoccnpation  of  the  Upper  Congo  'ELe^lon, 

eral,  whose  seat  is  at  Boma,  was  Thomas  Wallis.  — By  the  operations  against  the  insurgent  Arabs 

The  area  is  estimated  at  870,000  square  miles,  of  the   upper  Congo  the   power  of  the  slave 

and  the  population  at  14,000,000.    The  white  raiders  was  completely  crushed  and   the  Arab 

population  at  the  end  of  1891  was  950,  of  whom  danger  removed.    Capt.  Dhanis  had  a  desperate 

445  were  Belgians.  battle  with  Rumaliza  on  the  banks  of  the  Luama 

The  revenue  for  1893  was  estimated  at  5,440,-  on  Oct.  20, 1893,  having  formed  a  junction  with 

681  francs,  of  which  2,000,000  francs  were  ad-  Capt.  Ponthier,  and  in  the  engagement  the  lat- 

vanced  by  the  Belgian  treasury,  900,498  francs  ter  was  mortally  wounded  and  2  other  oflSeers 

were  contributed  by  the  sovereign,  722.315  francs  were  killed.    He  did  not  resume  the  attack  till 

were  obtained  from  duties  on  imports,  953,687  re-enforcements  arrived  with  artillery.    Gongo 

francs  came  from  sales  of  land,  287,058  francs  Lutete,  the  native    ally  of  the  Belgians,  had 

were  derived  from  domains,  tributes,  and  imposts  previously  been  shot,  having,  like  Sef u,  proved 

paid  in  kind,  and  427,123  francs  were  divers  re-  a  traitor.     A  large  force  lulvanced  upon   the 

oeipts.     The  expenses  were  205,600  francs  for  position  held  by  Sefu,  and  in  the  battle  of  Nov. 

services  in  Europe,  899,485  francs  for  admini&-  17  that  Arab  leader  was  killed,  and  on  the  Bel- 

tration  in  Africa,  2,126,479  francs  for  the  public  gian  side  Baron  de  Heusch.    Capt.  Dhanis,  who 

force,  392,285  francs  for  marine,  509,853  francs  was  made  Inspector  of  the  State,  and  ennobled  by 

for  public  works,  606,590  francs  for  caravans,  the  King,  dispatched  the  forces  of  Capt.  Lo- 

and  700,389  francs  for  divers  purposes;  total,  thaire  and  the   Chevalier  de  Wouter   against 

5,440,681  francs.    For  1894  the  revenue  collected  Rumaliza's  position  as  soon  as  Lieut.  Fran  ken 

in  the  territory  was  not  expected  to  exceed  arrived  with  3  guns.    The  Belgian  forces,  num- 

2,000,000    francs,  while    military  expenditures  bering  700  men,  had  built  5  TOmas  around  the 

alone  absorbed  3,750,000  francs.  Arab  position,  where  were  assembled  20,000  men 

The  military  force  is  recruited  by  voluntary  in  3  nomas.  The  attack  was  delivered  upon 
enlistment,andunderthedecreeof  July  30, 1891,  the  principal  boma  dn  Jan.  14, 1894,  and  soon 
by  an  annual  conscription  among  natives  from  after  the  artillery  began  firing  a  shell  exploded 
fourteen  to  thirty  years  of  age,  who  are  drawn  Rumaliza's  powder  magazine  and  set  fire  to  the 
by  lot.  In  case  of  danger,  all  workmen  and  em-  boma.  The  Arabs  immediately  fled  in  disorder, 
ployees  can  be  called  to  the  colors  to  form  an  The  Belgians  took  the  other  bomas  without 
auxiliary  force.  The  standing  force  consists  of  serious  resistance,  and  continued  their  march  to 
4,520  natives,  who  serve  five  years,  oflBcered  by  the  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  Capt.  Jacaues 
80  Europeans.  A  native  contingent,  recruited  had  already  gained  a  victory  over  Muhina,  Ru- 
for  operations  on  the  upper  Congo,  numbers  maliza's  lieutenant,  north  of  the  Lukuga.  After 
3,550  more.  There  is  a  fleet  for  transportation  the  junction  of  the  forces  the  shores  of  the  lake 
and  defense  of  12  steamers  on  the  upper  and  7  were  cleared  of  the  Arabs,  who  retreated  north- 
on  the  lower  Congo.  ward.    Their  last  boma  in  the  Tanganyika  dis- 

The  value  of  the  general  exports  in  1892  was  trict  was  occupied  before  April,  and  Kumaliza 

7,529,980  francs ;  of  the  special  exports,  5.487,633  and  his  allies  took  refuge  in  German  territory, 

francs.    The  exports  in  the  general  commerce  to  Anglo-Belgian  Agreement. — France,  Great 

Belgium    were  2,549,000    francs;    to    Holland,  Britain,  the  Congo  State,  and  Germany  have 

2,502,000  francs ;  to  the  French  Congo,  917,000  severally  schemed  to  extend  their  spheres  of  in- 

francs;  to  the  Portuguese  possessions,  852,000  fluence  from  the  east  or  west  coast  of  Africa 

francs ;  to  other  countries,  310,000  francs.    The  into  the  unclaimed  central  region    of   Africa 

values  exported  of  the  leading  articles  were :  north  of  4°  of  north  latitude,  the  treaty  limit  of 

Ivory,  3,906,000  francs;    caoutchouc,  1,842,000  the  neutralized  Congo  Independent  State.    In 

francs ;   palm  nuts,  840,000  francs ;  palm  oil,  the  Anglo-German  treaty  of  1890  the  upper  Nile 
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rpgion  was  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  Brit-  only  recognized  as  such  by  Germany  and  Italy 
ish  sphere,  and  in  the  Anglo-Itfuian  arrange-  in  their  agreements  with  Great  Britain,  not  by 
ment  of  1891  the  eastern  basin  of  the  Nile  is  re-  Belgium  or  the  Con^o  State,  nor  by  France,  nor 
served  to  Great  Britain.  The  British  sphere  was  the  British  claim  to  the  Nile  basin  corn- 
was  recognized  as  extending  northward  to  12°  pleted  by  effective  occupation.  The  expedition 
of  latitude  on  the  east  and  to  11"  or  thereabouts  proceeded,  not  withstanding  the  death  of  its 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile.  In  an  agreement  original  leader,  and  was  heard  of  in  the  terri- 
concluded  in  1893  between  Great  Britain  and  tories  bordering  on  the  Nile,  where  friendly  re- 
Germany  the  Shari  river  is  accepted  as  the  limit  lations  were  said  to  have  been  cultivated  with 
of  German  influence  on  the  north,  leaving  to  the  local  sultans  and  defensive  posts  established* 
England  a  free  hand  in  the  Mohammedan  states  In  the  beginning  of  1894  Capt.  Baert,  the  com- 
of  the  Central  Soudan  lying  north  of  that  mander,  was  heard  from  on  the  Nile,  and  ru- 
river  and  precluding  Germany  from  objecting  mors  came  of  battles  with  the  Soudanese  der- 
to  the  union  of  the  British  sphere  in  the  Nile  vishes  and  of  the  occupation  of  Lado  after  the 
basin  with  the  British  sphere  of  the  Niger  re-  arrival  of  re-enforcements  and  supplies.  In 
gion.  As  a  stepping-stone  to  an  effective  pro-  March,  1894,  Capt.  Bonvalet,  commanding  the 
tectorate  on  the  upper  Nile,  Uganda  has  been  advanced  guard  of  a  force  pushing  forward  be- 
made  a  British  protectorate  and  the  conquest  ex-  yond  the  headwaters  of  the  Welle,  was  killed  by 
tended  to  Unyoro.  France  has  claimed  that  the  the  Mahdists  after  his  irregular  troops  had  fledl 
Congo  State  is  limited  by  international  agree-  His  death  was  soon  avenged  by  the  main  body 
ment  to  the  fourth  parallel  from  the  point  where  under  Capt.  iDelanghe,  who  achieved  a  signal 
it  cuts  the  seventeenth  meridian  to  the  point  victory. 

where  it  cuts  the  thirtieth  meridian ;  therefore  it  On  May  12, 1894,  an  agreement  was  signed  at 
can  not  extend  its  boundaries  either  by  effective  Brussels  by  Sir  Francis  Plunkett  and  M.  van 
occupation  by  treaties  with  native  potentates,  or  Eetvelde,  securing  to  Great  Britain  the  coveted 
by  agreements  with  individual  European  powers,  unbroken  line  of  communication  through  the 
By  the  agreement  entered  into  in  April,  1887,  whole  length  of  Africa  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
between  France  and  the  Congo  State,  the  water-  Hope  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  return  lor  a  recog- 
shed  of  the  Ubangi  is  accepted  as  the  frontier  nition  of  the  Belgian  occupation  of  a  part  of  the 
line  between  their  territories  up  to  its  point  of  British  sphere  in  accordance  with  the  agreement 
intersection  with  the  fourth  parallel.  The  entered  into  by  Sir  William  Mackinnon,  but 
French  have  been  desirous  of  extending  their  afterward  repudiated  by  the  British  Government, 
sphere  of  influence  from  the  Senegal  and  Niger  which  would  secure  for  the  Congo  State  the  out- 
into  the  Central  Soudan  east  of  Lake  Chad,  and  let  on  the  Nile  that  King  Leopold  has  desired  to 
from  the  French  Congo  through  the  Niam  obtain.  The  territory  on  either  side  was  not  for- 
Niam  country  and  into  Uie  rich  province  of  the  mally  ceded,  as  other  powers  could  object  on 
Bahr  el  Ghazal,  which  England  claims,  with  the  grounds  of  international  law,  but  was  ostensibly 
rest  of  the  Nile  basin,  as  her  own  sphere.  The  leased.  The^Independent  Congo  State  grantea 
French,  moreover,  aim  to  unite  their  two  spheres  under  lease  to  Great  Britain  a  strip  of  territory, 
in  West  Africa,  and  to  this  project  the  German  25  kilometres  in  breadth,  extending  from  the 
Government  waived  the  objections  that  it  might  most  northerly  post  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  and 
have  interposed  by  restricting  the  inland  limit  including  such  post,  to  the  most  southerly  point 
of  the  Cameroons  to  15°  of  east  longitude  and  on  Lake  Albert  Edward.  The  Congo  State  fur- 
permitting  the  French  to  push  northward  to  ther  authorized  the  construction  through  its 
Lake  Chaa.  Great  Britain  had  offered  the  Hin-  territory  by  Great  Britain  or  any  duly  authorized 
terland  to  Germany  in  order  to  shut  off  the  British  companv  of  a  line  of  telegraph  connect- 
French  from  approaching  her  sphere  on  the  Nile,  ing  British  territories  in  South  Africa  with  the 
and  was  disappointed  when  Germany  abandoned  British  sphere  of  influence  on  the  Nile,  thus 
it  to  France.  giving  Cecil  Rhodes  and  his  Transcontinental 
In  1890  arrangements  were  made  between  the  Telegraph  Company  the  choice  of  building  their 
Administrator  of  the  Congo  State  and  the  chair-  line  on  the  leased  strip,  or  selecting  another 
man  of  the  British  East  Africa  Companj",  in  route.  The  Congo  State  reserved  the  right  to 
which  the  company  agreed  to  waive  its  rights  use  the  line  in  connection  with  its  own  telegraph 
to  territory  that  the  Congo  State  might  ac-  system.  Both  parties  declared  that  they  neither 
qiiire  in  the  western  watershed  of  the  Nile.  The  claimed  nor  sought  to  acquire  political  rights  in 
British  Government  was  not  consulted,  and  the  leased  territories  other  than  the  rights  of 
when  expeditions  were  sent  into  this  region  by  police  and  administration  stipulated  in  the  agree- 
the  Congo  State  a  formal  protest  was  made  by  the  ment.  Great  Britain  obtained  for  the  first  time 
British  representative  at  Brussels.  The  first  ex-  a  recognition  from  the  Congo  State  that  the 
pedition  had  departed  beyond  recall,  re-enforee-  sphere  of  influence  of  the  latter  is  bounded  by 
ments  followed,  and  in  spite  of  reverses  the  tne  watershed  between  the  Nile  and  the  Congo, 
Congo  Government  pursued  secretly  and  ener-  which  runs  in  a  northerly  and  northwesterly  di- 
gettcally  the  enterpnse  of  gaining  a  foothold  on  rection  from  the  established  eastern  boundary, 
the  Nile.  The  original  expedition  was  sent  out  30"  of  east  longitude.  The  political  supremacy 
in  1891  under  Lieut,  van  der  Kerekhoven,  con-  of  Great  Britain  iti  the  Equatorial  rrovince 
sisting  of  over  2,000  men,  with  machine  guns  would  thus  be  secured  without  the  cost  of  occu- 
and  boats,  which  traversed  the  country  of  the  pation  and  administration,  which  was  under- 
Niam  Niams,  and,  crossing  the  watershed,  estab-  taken  by  the  Congo  State  for  the  left  bank  of 
lished  itself  upon  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Lord  the  Nile  for  the  period  of  the  lease.  The  terri- 
Rosebery  protested  against  the  invasion  of  ter-  tories  leased  were  bounded  by  a  line  starting 
ritory  claimed  as  the  British  sphere,  but  it  was  from  a  point  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Albert 
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immediately  south  of  Mahagi  and  running  to  territories.    France  protested  a^inst  the  con- 

the  nearest  point  on  the  water  parting  between  elusion  of  an  agreement  which  altered  the  pasi- 

the  Nile  and  the  Congo,  then  following  the  water  tion  of  the  Congo  State  in  a  region  concerning 

parting  up  to  25*^  of  east  longitude,  and  that  me-  which  delimitation  negotiations  were   pending, 

ridian  up  to  10"  of  north  latitude,  and  thence  Germany  objected  ouite  as  strongly  to  an  ar- 

foUowing  that  parallel  to  a  point  to  be  deter-  rangement  made  benind  her  back,  which   cir- 

rained  north  of  Fashoda,  from  which  it  followed  cumvented  the  point  on  which  she  had  firmly 

the  ThcUweg  of  the  Nile  down  to  Lake  Albert  insisted  in  1890,  and  which  affected  her  polxtieai 

and  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  to  the  starting  and  commercial  interests  in  Africa.     Both  gov- 

point  south  of  Mahagi.    The  lease  was  to  remain  ernments  disputed  the  legality  of  the  conven- 

m  force  in  its  entirety  during  the  reign  of  Leo-  tion,  since  it  changed  the  boundaries  of  the 

pold  II  as  sovereign  of  the  Independent  State  of  Congo  State,  and  neither  would  recognize  the 

the  Congo;  and  after  the  cessation  of  his  reign  leasing  of  territory  as  an  admissible  proceeding, 

it  was  to  continue  in  force  so  far  as  concerned  as  it  was  a  novelty  in  international  law.     The 

the  territory  west  of  SO""  of  west  longitude,  and  Porte  also  objected  to  the  convention  on  the 

bounded  bv  the  twenty-fifth  meridian,  namely,  the  ground  that  it  changed  the  status  of  the  Egyp- 

Bahr  el  Ghazal  region ;  and  also  a  strip  25  kilo-  tian  territory  affect^. 

metres  wide,  running  from  the  watersheu  between  The  British  and  the  Congo  governments  first 

the  Nile  and  the  Congo  to  the  western  shore  of  Lake  yielded  to  Germany,  and  canceled  the  article 

Albert  and  including  the  port  of  Mahagi,  so  long  securing  a  right  of  way  between  the  lakes  in  the 

as  the  Congo  territories  remained  an  independent  rear  of  German  East  Africa.    France  addressed 

state  or  a  Belgian  colony  under  the  sovereignty  her  complaints  to  the  Congo  Government,  and 

of  King  Leopold's  successors.    The  treaty  pro-  impressed  both  it  and  the  English  Cabinet  that 

vided  further  for  the  demarcation  of  the  fron-  accomplished  facts  might  alter  their  diplomatic 

tiers  of  the  Congo  State  and  British  Central  arrangements  by  dispatching  on  June  30  a  force 

Africa  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lakes  Tanganyika  of  1,500  Senegalese  soldiers  under  Col.  Monteil 

and  Moero,  and  for  the  lease  to  Great  Britain  of  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ubangi,  with  6  Hotoh- 

some  territory  near  Lake  Bangweolo.  The  recog-  kiss  guns  and  several  gunboats.    The  French 

nition  of  the  British  sphere  in  the  Nile  region  Government  wished  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  £ng- 

and  the  lease  of  the  western  half  to  the  Congo  land,  and  was  able  to  secure  from  the  Congo 

Free  State  were  understood  on  both  sides  as  not  State  at  the  same  time  an  abandonment  of  its 

in  any  way  prejudicing  the  claims  that  Egypt,  schemes  of  northward  expansion  in  the  disputed 

and  througn  her  Turkey,  might  have  to  the  territorv  and    a    virtual    renunciation    of    the 

Equatorial  ^rovinces  whose  administration  was  Anglo-6elgian  agreement, 

abandoned  when  Egypt  evacuated  the  Soudan.  Agreement  with  France.— The  French  and 

To  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  agreement  the  Congo  State  officers  have  for  three  years 
and  forestall  the  French,  the  British  Govern-  been  at  enmity  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
ment  promised  to  allow  the  Cong(^  State  to  re-  Independent  State,  where  the  Congolese  organ- 
emit  negro  troops  in  the  British  colonies  in  ized  an  administration  and  recruited  and  armed 
West  Africa,  reserving  for  itself  at  the  same  the  natives,  while  the  French  had  little  polit- 
time  the  right  to  recruit  soldiers  in  the  territory  ical  influence  and  a  weak  military  force.  The 
lying  between  the  thirtieth  meridian  and  Lake  French  colonials  asserted  that  the  Belgians  had 
Albert.  The  British  had  already  obtained  a  penetrated  \\  degree  beyond  the  territorial 
foothold  on  the  Nile  at  Wadelai,  where  their  limit  established  by  treaty.  A  French  force  of 
flajg  was  raised  early  in  the  year.  100  whites  and  700  Senegalese  was  sent  to  the 

The  French  objected  to  the  creation  of  a  buf-  French  Congo  to  resist  further  encroachments, 

fer  state  between  their  sphere  and  the  Nile  re-  and  in  January,  1894,  the  French  Government 

gion.    The  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  opened  further  negotiations  for  a  delimitation, 

stated  in  the  Chamber  that  he  would  consider  The  Comte  de  Grelle  Rogier  went  to  Paris  to 

the  agreement  null  and  void.    It  assumed  to  confer  with  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  Casi- 

transfer  to  the  Congo  State,  which  was  not  com-  mir-Perier,  and  subseouently  French  delegates 

petent  to  acquire  jurisdiction  north  of  latitude  were  sent  to  confer  with  King  Leopold,  who  re- 

A^  or  east  of  longitude  30 \  the  right  to  exercise  jeoted  the  French  propositions  and  broke   off 

sovereignty  in  territories  beyond  those  limits  negotiations  on  April  23,  being  unwilling   to 

over  which  Great  Britain  had  obtained  no  rights,  surrender  territory  already  occupied  by  Congo 

and  which  were  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  troops. 

Egypt  under  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey.  The  The  Anglo-Belgian  agreement  and  the  t m- 
Geftnan  Government  felt  itself  aggrieved  by  the  hroglio  between  France  and  England  inter- 
Anglo-Belgian  agreement,  because  it  secured  to  vened.  When  the  English  Government  made  a 
England,  under  the  form  of  a  lease,  the  "  wasp's  mien  of  upholding  the  agreement  the  Congo 
waist "  connectinp^  the  British  spheres  in  South  garrisons  on  the  Mbomu  were  re-enforced.  The 
and  in  East  Africa,  which  Germany  refused  to  vigorous  action  of  France  caused  both  England 
concede,  and  which  England  finally  renounced  and  the  Congo  State  to  hesitate.  Diplomatic 
in  the  negotiations  of  1890.  The  French  Cham-  negotiations  were  resumed,  and  on  Aug.  14  un 
ber  voted  a  special  credit  to  extend  the  military  agreement  was  signed  at  Paris  by  Gabriel  llano- 
posts  in  the  Mbomu  basin  and  forward  troops  taux,  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
in  the  direction  of  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  and  called  Jacques  Haussmann.  Joseph  Devolder,  and  Baron 
on  the  Government  to  demand  the  abrogation  of  Constant  Goffinet.  delegates  of  the  Congo  Free 
the  Anglo-Congo  agreement  by  a  unanimous  State.  The  Iwundary  between  the  Frencji  Congo 
vote.  The  French  Government  reiterated  its  and  the  Free  State  that  was  agreed  upon,  after 
claim  to  the  right  of  pre-emption  in  the  Congo  following  the  Thalweg  of  the  Ubangi  up  to  the 
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confluence  of  the  Mbomu  and  the  Welle,  follows  School  and  Publishing   Society  for  1893  was 
the  ThiUtreg  of  the  Mbomu  up  to  its  source,  and  $68,878.    It  aided  in  the  organization  of  5^ 
then  a  straight  line  up  to  the  watershed  between  Sunday    schools.    During    the    previous    nine 
the  Nile  and  the  Congo  basins,  and  from  there  years  450  Congregational  churches  grew  out  of 
the  frontier  of  the  Congo  State  is  formed  by  the  schools  organized  by  its  missionaries.    The 
the  watershed  to  its  intersection  with  longitude  National    Council's    Ministerial    Relief    fund, 
30  .    France  is  allowed,  under  conditions  to  be  started  with  a  bequest  of  f  10,000,  has  grown  to 
arranged,  the  right  of  police  over  the  course  of  amount  to  more  than  $85,000.    The  American 
t  he  Mliomu  and  of  pursuit  on  the  left  bank  in  case  Education  Society  received,  in  1893,  $116,538, 
ot  trespasses  on  French  territory.    Posts  estab-  and  expended  $111,435.    It  aided  9  colleges,  at- 
Vished  by  the  Free  State  north  of  the  stipulated  tended  by  about  1,200  students,  and  14  acad- 
boundary  were  to  be  handed  over  to  accredited  emies ;  and  it  gave  help  to  392  students  in  the 
agents  of  the  French  authorities.    The  Congo  regular  course  of  study,  87  of  whom  were  on  its 
State  bound  itself  to  renounce  all  occunation  list  for  the  first  time.    It  also  assisted  about  60 
and  to  exercise  in  future  no  political  innuence  foreign  (Slavic  and  German)  students,  represent- 
in  the  territory  leased  from  Great  Britain  west  of  ing  in  all  9  nationalities,  in  3  theological  semi- 
tbe  thirtieth  meridian  or  north  of  5 '30'  of  north  naries.    The  work  of  the  New  West  Education 
Utitude,  and  then  due  east  to  the  Nile.    This  Commission  was  assumed  by  the  society  in  Sep- 
permitjs  the  Congo  State  to  occupy  Lado,  thus  tember,  1893,  bringing  under  its  care  5  additional 
giving  it  access  to  the  Nile,  but  annuls  the  An-  academies,  1  training  school,  and  12  mission 
glo-fi^Igian  treaty  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  schools  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico, 
left  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  ifweeps  away  the  neu-  Church  Bnilding  Fund. — The  receipts  of 
tral  state  which  England  sought  to  interpose  as  the  Congregational  Church  Building  Society  for 
a  buffer  between  the  British  sphere  of  influence  1893  were  $182,462.    Included  in  this  sum  is 
on  the  Nile  and  the  French  advancing  from  the  a  special  gift  of  $35,410,  given  by  one  person  as 
west  and  now  secure  in  possessing  the  Mbomu  an  annuity  trust.    The  society  assisted  in  pay- 
of  a  convenient  avenue  of  approach.  ing  for  144  houses  of  worship  and  54  parsonages ; 
CONGBEeATIONALISTS.    The  following  in  which  oDeration,bv  paying  out  $103,170,  prop- 
is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Congre-  erty  valued  at  $452,663  was  brought  into  exist- 
^tional  churches  in  the  United  States  given  ence  and  use.    The  Parsonage  Ix>an  fund  has 
in  the  ^  Congregational  Yearbook  for  1894 " :  reached  the  sum  of  $170,135,  of  which  $86,765 
Number  of  churches,  5,236;  of  ministers,  5,138 ;  have  come  into  the  treasury  donations  and  $83,- 
of  church  members,  561,631;  of  families,  385,-  370  in  loans  refunded.    The  Church  Building 
602 ;  of  additions  to  the  churches  during  the  Loan  fund  amounts  to  $208,908. 
year  by  confession,  34,444 ;  of  baptisms  during  Home    Missionary    Society.  —  The  sixty- 
the  year,  15,247  of  adults  and  11,475  of  infants:  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
of  members  of  Sunday  schools,  646,994,  with  an  Home  Missionarv  Society  was  held  in  Omaha, 
average  attendance  of  399,078.    Amount  of  be-  Neb.,  June  6.     j^aior-Qeneral  O.   O.   Howard 
nevolent  contributions  during  the  year,  4,465  presided.    The  total  resources  of  the  society  for 
churches  reporting :  For  foreign  missions,  $410,-  the  year  had   been  $635,132,  the  expenditures 
070;  for  education,  $291,975;  for  church  build-  had    been  $701,441,   and    the  liabilities    were 
ing,  $102,069 ;  for  home  missions.  $578.824 ;  for  $822,975.    Two  thousand  and  twenty-nine  mi&- 
the  American  Missionary  Association,  $157,989 ;  sionaries  had  been  employed,  of  whom  1,004 
for  Sunday  schools,  $63,890 ;  for  the  New  West  had  been  pastors  or  stated  supplies  of  single 
Education  Commission,  $22,556 ;  for  ministerial  congregations,  631   had  ministered  to  two   or 
aid,  $25,765 ;  for  other  benevolences,  $749,541 ;  three  congregations  each,  and  394  had  extended 
total,    $2,402,679.       Contributions     of     4,419  their  labors  over  still  wider  fields.    Deducting 
churches    for   homo,  expenditures,  $7,005,338;  19  missionaries  reported  in  more  than  1  State, 
amount  of  legacies  reported,  $947,311;  benevo-  the  whole   number   of   persons  employed  was 
lent  contributions  of  Sunday  schools,  $129,970.  2,010.    The  number  of  congregations  and  mis- 
Of  the  churches,  3,902  are  returned  as  supplied,  sionarjr  districts  supplied  was  3,930.     Six  mis- 
and  1.334  as  vacant ;  of  the  ministers.  3,3o9  as  sionaries  had  been  in  commission  as  pastors  or 
in  pastoral  work  and  1,779  as  without  charge,  stated  supplies  of  congregations  of  colored  peo- 
The  number  of    Young    People*s  Societies  of  pie,  and  21 8  had  preached  in  foreign  languages — 
('hristian  Endeavor  is  given  as  3,392.  and  that  to  Welsh,  German,  Scandinavian,  Bohemian,  Pol- 
of  members  of  the  same  as  167,077.    Increase  in  ish,  French,  Mexican,  Italian,  Spanish,  Finnish, 
the  number  of  churches  during  the  year,  96 ;  in  Danish,  Armenian,  and  Jewish  congregations, 
llie  number  of  members,  18.906 ;  in  the  number  Two  hundred  and    seventy-four   new  Sunday 
t>f  members  of  Sunday  schools,  16,629  ;  decrease  schools  had  been  organized,  and  2,407  Sunday 
in   the    amount    of    benevolent    contributions,  schools,  with   164,050  pupils,  were    under  the 
$249,213 ;  in  amount  of  contributions  for  home  special  care  of  the  missionaries.    The  number 
expenditures,  $140,754.    The  7  theological  semi-  of  members  added  to  the  churches  on  confes- 
naries  return  52. professors,  27  instructors  or  lee-  sion  of  faith  was  8.508.    One  hundred  and  nine- 
turers,  15  resident  licentiates  or  fellows,  29  in  teen  churches  had  been  organized  during  the 
the  advanced  graduate  class,  and  520  under-  vear,  and  36  churches  had  become  self-support- 
graduate  students.    The  library  of  the  Ameri-  ing.     Eighty-one  houses  of  worship  had  been 
can  Congregational  Association  in  Boston  con-  completed,  and  192  materially  repaired  or  im- 
taine<l.  at  the  end  of  1893,  32.758  volumes  and  proved.     One  hundred  and  fifteen  men   con- 
58.083   pamphlets,  963  volumes  and  635  pam-  nected  with  the  missionary  churches  were  pro- 
phlets  having  been  added  during  the  year.    The  paring  for  the  ministry.    1* he  Woman's  Depart- 
total  income   of    the   Congregational    Sunday  ment,  organized  in  1883,  comprised  41  State 
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unions,  and  was  returning  more  than  $50,000  benevolent  societies  in  an  appeal  to  the  churches 
yearly  into  the  treasury  of  the  society.  for  a  special  offering  of  at  least  one  dollar  per 
American  Missionarjr  Assocla'tloii. — ^The  member— two  cents  a  week — in  the  coming  year, 
forty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  to  constitut'C  in  the  aggregate  a  free-will  olfering 
Missionary  Association  was  held  in  Lowell,  of  $500,000,  to  be  placed  in  a  common  treasury, 
Mass.,  in  October.  The  Rev.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  under  the  care  of  a  chosen  committee,  to  be  dis- 
D.  D.,  President  of  Amherst  College,  presided,  tributed  by  some  pro  rata  method.  Forty-four 
The  general  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  year  new  missionaries  had  been  sent  out  during  the 
had  been  $340,470 ;  the  income  from  the  Daniel  year,  and  twenty-three  had  returned  to  their 
Hand  fund,  $51,639;  and  the  income  from  endow-  fields  after  a  furlough  in  the  United  States.  It 
ment  funds,  $12,670;  making  a  total  of  $404,-  had  been  ordered  that  in  mission  and  station 
779.  The  expenditures  on  account  of  the  cur-  meetings,  in  the  consideration  of  questions  touch- 
rent  receipts  had  been  $361,803,  leaving  a  debt  ing  their  own  work,  woman  delegates  should 
balance  of  $21,333,  which,  with  the  debt  of  the  have  an  equal  voice  and  vote  with  the  men.  The 
previous  year,  $45,028,  made  a  total  indebted-  general  summary  of  the  mission  fields  and  sta- 
ness  of  $66,361.  The  expenditures  had  been  tions  gave  the  following  numbers : 
divided  as  follow:  For  the  South,  $24,323 ;  for  Bflsstons  .  » 
the  Indians,  $43,547;  for  the  Chinese,  $13,201;    stations....'." '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. lOO 

for  missions  in  Africa,  paid  to  the  American    J^Jj^fiJ " ut«d  oreac^     MS 

Board,  $4,829.    The  association  maintained  1 16  Aremg©  congregSS^!^'.  '.!!'.!!!*!  '.■.!'.*.!!".!!'.*.*; !    «;i5i 

schools  with    14,222  pupils ;  emploved  646  mis-     Ordained  mlBaionarlee  (15  being  physicians) Ibi 

sionaries;   and  had  the  care  of   170  churches,     PhyaJdans  not  ordained  (besides »  women). 18 

with  10,237  members  of  the  church  and  17,015  wome^lg  of  them  physidanV-'WiVes'is^  nnni^ 

members  of  Sunday  schools.    In  the  South  were       riedi89) aaa 

84  schools,  36  of  which  were  normal  schools,  42  ^^o^  number  of  laboren  sent  from  this  ooontiy.. . .        571 

common  schools,  and  6  chartered   institutions,  nISJJ  S^^S™  sii'd  ^l^ditots' .  .* .' .'  .*  .*  * ! .' .' ! ! ! !  .* ! !  .* ! '.       .^ 

VIZ.,  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Talla-    NaUve  school  teMshers ijiss 

dega College, A labama;  Straight Uni vei-sity, New    JJther native labonrs 5«> 

orTeHns  La.;.  Tougaioo  unTjersity  Miss.;  TU-  ^sSSfS^J^'^iSi'm^uv.i.bi,^::::::::::::::  l^m 

lotson  Collegiate  Institute,  Austin,  Texas;  and    churehes 421 

one  in  South  Carolina.    The  18  mountain  schools    Church  members 4ai'*7 

returned  an  enrollment  of  more  than  2,000  pu-    4?^**?*  **"*"5  "*l?*";i:' *  V * ; j w*     ^^*^ 

Lc.vutucivt  »•«  o»iv«A.u^.^    *  o            ""«**  1,^'^^,  "  .  Whole  number  from  the  first,  as  nearly  aa  can  be 

pus  of  all  grades.    The  18  new  churches  which       learned it&fii^ 

the  society  had    undertaken  included  9  in  the     Theological  seminaries  and  sution  elasses 16 

Southern  lowlands,  7  in  the  mountains,  1  in  the    JJf'lf  •  * "  v  ki-K  i:k;j.u ^ 

r    ].  1  .,  ^L     n     •!•  t.       A      UoUvfes and  hlrh  schools 65 

Indian  missions,  and  1  on  the  Pacific  coast.    A    papib  in  the  above 4^1 

healthy  growth  had  taken  place  in  the  churches.     Boarding  schools  for  drto .*..*! ......'.'.'.         & 

The  mission  in  Alaska  had  been  reopened  with    ^pJJJ^J  ^^i?^  '^*^***  *"**'*' f«6 

good  prospects,and  the  work  among  theChinese  PupiStaTOi^Sn8chi'.i8.*.!!!!!!;*.!!:*.*.;;*.!!!!.*;.';    89i66 

of  the  Pacific  coast  had  been  continued.    In  the    Whole  number  under  instruction  50.406 

Bureau  of  Woman's  Work  41  State  organizations     NaUve  oontributlona,  so  far  as  reported $^,145 

had  been  formed,  and  the  contributions  had  ad-  The  report  mentioned  as  special  features  of 
vanced  13  percent.  A  resolution  was  passed  the  missionary  work  of  the  year  promises  of  con- 
calling  attention  to  the  necessity  of  larger  con-  tinned  advance  in  Mexico ;  evangelistic  work  in 
tributions  and  of  increasing  the  number  of  giv-  Snain  in  the  hands  of  native  pastors  who  have  been 
ers  to  the  cause,  and  inviting  and  urging  every  eaucated  in  Switzerland,  with  a  successful  girls 
Congregational  church  and  every  Congregational  school  at  San  Sebastian ;  progress  in  Bohemia ; 
member  to  give  to  it.  '  literary  work  in  Bulgaria,  mcluding  a  commen- 
Ainerlcan  Board. — The  eighty-fifth  annual  tary  on  the  New  Testament  by  the  Rev.  I)r. 
meeting  of  the  American  Board  01  Commission-  Riggs;  the  settlement  at  important  centers  in 
ers  for  Foreign  Missions  was  held  at  Madison,  that  country  of  native  pastors  who  have  been 
Wis.,  Oct.  10.  The  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  D.  D.,  educated  in  the  United  States ;  the  proposed  oc- 
presided.  The  total  income  of  the  society  for  cupation  as  a  station  of  Salonica,  in  Macedonia; 
the  year  had  been  $705,133,  a  gain  over  the  pre-  nearer  access  to  the  higher  classes  of  society  in 
vious  year's  income  of  $25,847.  The  whole  India,  with  applications  from  more  villages  than 
amount  received  from  the  Woman's  Boards  was  ever  before  to  tne  missionaries  for  instruction,  and 
$192,873,  a  decrease  of  $12,810.  The  disburse-  the  need  for  a  larger  trained  native  agency,  with 
ments  had  amounted  to  $733,051,  showing  a  re-  means  to  support  it ;  the  diflicnlties  in  Japan,, 
duction  of  expenses,  as  compared  with  the  pre-  where  the  conflict  of  opinion  between  the  old  and 
vious  year,  of  $35,282.  A  balance  stood  against  the  new  faith  has  been  animated,  but  it  is  be- 
the  treasury  of  $116,237.  In  adjusting  the  ap-  lieved  that  the  worst  is  past,  and  that  the  sifting 
propriations  for  the  mission  fields,  the  lowest  process  through  which  the  churches  are  passing 
estimates  of  the  missionaries  had  been  cut  down  will  be  wholesome  in  the  end ;  a  preponaerance 
by  $31,000,  making  a  total  of  $129,000  less  than  of  hopeful  and  encouraging  facts  m  Micronesia; 
what  they  felt  was  really  needed.  Whereas  dur-  steadfastness  of  the  Christian  community  in 
ing  the  year  before  $45,000  had  been  granted  Ponape,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  'mis- 
for  special  objects  which  are  constantly  recur-  sionaries  and  repression  by  the  Spanish  autfaori- 
ring,  only  $14,000  had  l)een  so  granted  this  year,  ties;  maintenance  of  missionary  work  in  China; 
With  a  view  to  meeting  the  financial  emergency,  the  newly  established  mission  in  east  Central 
the  suggestion  was  made  in  the  report  for  a  Africa,  upon  the  borders  of  Gazaland  and  Ma- 
union  moyement  with  all  the  Congregational  shonaland,  has  been  located,  and  has  made  good 
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progress  in  securing  the  recognition  of  the  na-  Proposed  Basis  of  Church  Union. — The 

tive  princes  and  of  the  British  South  Africa  following  report  on  Church  union  was  adopted 

Company.    A  new  work  at  Johannisberg,  in  the  by  the  Congiegational  Association  of  New  Jei*sey 

gold  rejsrion,  and  the  Zulu  field  has  b^n  self-  at  its  meeting  at  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  April  17  and 

supporting  from  the  start.    In  the  course  of  the  18.    The  association  represents,  besides  those  of 

meeting,  the  Rev.  H,  H.  Jessup,  D.  D.,  reviewed  New  Jersey,  the  Congregational  churches  of  east- 

the  career  of  the  missions  of  the  board  in  Asiatic  em  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of 

Turkey.    He  showed  that  this  society  founded  Columbia.    The  report  attracted  much  attention 

the  fi»t  evangelical  mission  in  western  Asia;  in  other  religious  bodies,  was  the  subject  of  in- 

that  its  missionaries  set  up  the  first  printing  terested  discussion,  and  was  made  a  basis  of  ac- 

pre?is  in  the  Turkish  Empire  (aside  from  a  rude  tion  by  some. 

hand  press  in  the  chapel  of  a  Greek  monastery.  Whereas,  The  spiritual  unity  and  acknowledged 

which  was  used  only  in  printing  books  for  the  fellowship  of  all  bodies  which  seek  to  maintain  dis- 

priests)  when,  in  18«^  they  transferred  the  estab-  cipleship  of  Christ  is  an  object  to  be  aimed  at  only 

lishment  from  Malta  to  Beirdt.    This  printing  second  to  the  diflcipUningofaJl  men  to  Christ  our  Lord: 

office  had  given  to  western  and  southern  Asia  and  p^reor,  The  visible  corporate  unity  of  such  Chris- 

and  northern  Africa  500,000,000  pages  in  the  tian  bodies  will  be  the  best  evidence  to  their  own  con- 

»_.  •      I  L         *^*^—  *#vw,       ,  WW  jr^'^°  *  sciousneas  and  to  the  world  of  their  spintual  unity: 

Arabic   lahgiiage,    and    was    printmg    500,000  and  FTA^wm,  Such  formal  and  corporate  unity  can  only 


..    Sea,   the   500    propositions  to  each  other  looking  ._ 

books  on  its  catalogue  all  bearing  the  printed  Pf'A^rfa*,  The  honorable  example  of  such  propositions 
permit  of  the  Ottoman  Government.  The  has  been  already  set  pre-eminently  by  our  brethren 
foundation  of  the  first  day  school  for  girls  in  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
tK*.  i\¥*^w^^^  i7.».v;^  i^  1QQR  u^A  Vw^«  r.^^  States  of  Amenca,  and  our  brethren  known  as  the 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  m  1835,  had  been  com-  Disciples  of  Christ :  r;ier./or«,  By  way  of  suggestion 
memorated  by  the  erection  of  a  memorial  col-  ^  other  representative  bodies  of  the  Congregational 
umn  on  the  spot  in  Beirfit.  The  first  boarding  churches,  and  for  their  consideration,  the  Congrega- 
school  for  boys  was  opened  in  1837.  The  col-  tional  Association  of  New  Jersey  offers  the  following 
leges  at  Beirflt  and  Constantinople  were  found-  suggestions,  looking  to  corporate  union  of  the  Con- 
ed bv  missionaries.  Their  graduates  could  be  gregstional  body  of  churches  with  other  denomina- 
found  in  southeastern   Europe,  western   Asia,  *^°Sf  * 


supreme  _      

world  the  first  correct  classical  translation  of  teachings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  formu- 

the  Bible  into  the  Arabic  language,  of  which  lated  many  times  in  various  creeds  and  catechisms, 

probably  not  less  than  500,000  copies  had  been  which  all  contain  the  simple,  essential  facts  of  the 

sent  out  in  82  different  editions  all  over  the  ^^^^i^  ^^^^j  "^t  especially  in  what  is  called  the 

Arabic^king  world.    The  first  scientifically  Mi^;« 

e«lucated    physicians  were    Amencan   mission-  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  law  of  supreme  love  to  God 

aries,  and  one  of  the  woman  missionanes  of  and  eaual  love  to  man. 

the  board  was  the  first  woman  to  receive  a  di-  Chnst  has  gathered  his  disciples  into  chuiehes 

ploma  from  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine  which  ought  to  be  united  in  recognized  universal 

m  Constantinople.    It  was  granted  early  in  1894.  fellowship.    To  these  churches  he  has  given  the  or- 

A  practical  side  of  missionary  work  was  illus-  dinances  of  baptism  and  Uie  Loid's  Sunper.    These 

trated  by  the  fact  that  missionaries  firat  intro-  ^^^^^  5'^J^-^f,*''"?^*  1?°"^  directed  by  persons 

/i.t««j  ;-:*    o  *?^ "/"•**'  »"^«w*""«*«»  "**»'  *"*'"^  chosen  and  ordamed  as  teachers  and  ministers,  under 

duced  into  Syria  steam  printing  presses,  petrole-  the  various  names  of  bishops,  pastore,  eldere  or  pres- 

um  oil,  sewmj?   machines,  photography,  brass  byters,  and  deacons. 

clocks*  windmills,  American  agricultural  imple-  The  liberty  of  each  Christian  to  interpret  for  him- 

ments,  and  the  electric  telegraph.    Two  mission-  self  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  each  local  body  of 

aries  were  pioneers  in  modem  archaeological  ex-  Christians  to  maintain  their  chosen  manner  of  wor- 

plorations  in  Palestine.    The  missionaries  had  ^}P  a?^  ^  ^"^^^  ^ei'  ^^^  affairs,  can  not  be  in- 

*h»  accomplished  much  benevolent  work.    In  fringed  upon     Any  coiporate  union  must  ^^^^^ 

iMn  fk*-  t-j  T:-*«iik„*^j     r  rfr/lA*  ^V^   1—  ance  for  the  liberty  of  tlie  individual  conscience  and 

!k     i.S^.  distributed  at  Beiriit  not  Ims  ^^^^  righto  of  the  Icial  congregation, 

than  1100,000  m  food  and  100,000  garments  to  We  believe  that  already  the  great  body  of  Protcs- 

the  refugees  in  Sebanal  and  Damascus.    They  tant  Christians  recognize  that  Church  unit;r  will  find 

had  always  been  on  the  side  of  peace,  with  no  no  serious  bar  in  the  different  interpretations  of  the 

political  aims  and  no  personal  interests  to  pro-  Bible  on  doctrinal  Questions, 

mote.    Three  co-operating  committees,  consist-  ^  The  chief  difficulty  will  be  found  to  arise  between 

Jng,  respectively,  of  3  r^idents  of  Chicago.  3  ^^ve^'^fn^'^  representing  different  forms  of  church 

r^idents  of  Bo^n,  and  3  residents  of  New  York,  ^TThJ'^Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  having  pre- 

were  constituted,  to  be  appointed  each  year,  whose  po»ed  union  on  the  basis  of  the  four  propositions  of 

uuties  should  be  to  increase  the  contributions  to  the  Chica^^o- Lambeth  articles,  we  believe  that  the 

the  treasury  of  the  board,  and  to  organize  and  Congrc&rational  churches  can  accept  unity  on  this 

appoint  subcommittees  in   their  discretion  for  basis,  if  these  articles  can  be  intenireted  witli  sucli 

carrying  out  the  plan  of  obtaining  contributions  latitude  o&  to  allow  to  the  terms  used  the  various 

from  every  church  and  from  every  church  mem-  interpretations  admitted  by  the  contracting  parties. 

not  to  withdraw  from  any  field  m  consequence  ^nd  as  being  the  rule  and  ultimate  stanaard  of  faith," 

01  narrowness  of  resources,  but  to  plan  for  an  is  one  upon  which  we  also  would  insist    The  second 

Wvanoe,  trusting  to  the  support  of  the  churches,  article  recognizes  two  of  the  early  creeds  of  the  Church 
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aa  containing  the  essential  doctrinea  of  the  Chriatian 
faith.  While  regarding  only  the  Holy  Scriptures  as 
authoritative,  we  also  pay  especial  honor  to  these  an> 
cient  creeds  and  accept  them  as  a  ^*  sutficient  state- 
ment of  the  Christian  faith."  The  tliird  article  re- 
Quires  the  acceptance  of  baptism  and  the  Lord^s 
bupper  **  ministered  with  unfailing  use  of  our  Lord's 
words  of  institution,  and  of  the  elements  ordained  by 
him.**  As  this  is  the  habit  of  our  churches  it  can  he 
accepted  without  difficulty.  The  fourth  article  re- 
quires the  historic  episcopate,  witli  necessary  local 
adaptations.  This  article  is  phrased  with  a  happy 
indefiniteness  purposely  to  allow  latitude  of  interpre- 
tation and  embrace  the  diifereut  views  of  the  episco- 
pate prevailing  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churcli.  It 
also  carefully  avoids  terms  imposmg  a  diocesan  epis- 
copate or  any  tlieorv  of  cpisco^ml  succession.  Inas- 
much as  the  view  of  the  historic  episcopate  prevails 
among  us  which  holds  the  episcopate  to  have  been 
onginuUy  over  the  local  churcn,  and  inasmuch  as  this 
view  also  has  large  prevalence  among  scholars  of  the 
Anglican  and  American  Episcopal  Churches,  this  arti- 
cle can  be  accepted  by  the  Congregational  churches 
if  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  liberty  to  views 
of  the  historic  episcopate  prevailing  in  both  bodies. 

If,  however,  as  perhaps  a  majority  of  our  Protestant 
Episcopal  brethren  will  insist,  by  nistoric  ef>iscopate 
is  meant  the  diocesan  episcopate,  \re  are  willing  to 
treat  for  unity  on  this  interpretation.  We  could  ex- 
tend our  system  ot  missionary  superintendents  so  that 
it  shall  become  general,  and  so  that  their  supervision 
shall  cover  all  our  territory ;  and  we  could  oroain  them 
as  superintending  bishops,  without  local  chaise,  over 
the  territory  occupied  in  part  by  our  local  bishops, 
and  miffht  give  them  such  responsible  duties  as  can 
be  performed  without  interference  with  the  local 
churches  and  local  bishops.  Wo  could,  when  de- 
sired, invite  their  bishops  to  unite  with  us  in  the 
ordination  of  our  bishops  and  other  ministers.  This 
we  could  do,  not  because  we  believe  the  system  neces- 
sary, but  for  the  sake  of  meeting  our  brethren  and 
accommodating  our  practice  to  theirs ;  and  we  think 
it  could  be  done  without  interfering  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  churches.  We  would  therefore  favor 
negotiation  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  on 
these  tenns,  and  earnestly  hope  that  our  next  national 
council  will  appoint  a  committee  to  correspond  with 
the  dulv  appointed  representatives  of  that  Church. 

II.  What  we  liave  proposed  as  a  means  for  union 
with  tlie  Protectant  Episcopal  Church  applies  equally 
to  some  other  denominations  having  a  similar  diocesan 
episcopacy,  and  may  equal  Iv  be  offered  to  the  denomi- 
nations belonging  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  family. 
We  therefore  favor  negotiation  with  these  bodies  on 
the  same  terms. 

III.  We  turn  next  to  the  faniilv  of  Reformed  or 
Presbyterian  Churches  with  whicn  our  relations  in 
the  past  have  been  somewhat  closer.  They  have 
recognized  our  ministers  and  our  churches  as  validly 
constituted,  and  we  have  equally  recognized  theirs. 
To  them  we  offer  the  general  principles  already  laid 
down.  We  think  some  form  ot  union  can  be  devised 
which  will  not  interfere  witli  the  methods  prevalent 
on  either  side,  and  which  will  at  the  same  time  have 
a  tendency  to  bring  about  ultimate  unity.  We  have 
in  mind  an  alliance  more  intimate  and  effective  than 
that  which  now  unites  the  denominations  represented 
in  the  .VUiance  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  Such  an 
alliaucu  might  provide  for  regular  meetings  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  bodicH  united,  which  should  de- 
cide on  the  methods  of  conducting  foreign  and  home 
mission  work,  provitle  for  tlie  consolidation  or  dis- 
continuance of  competing  churches  on  the  same  field, 
and  plan  for  common  work  in  theological  education 
and  m  evangelistic  efforts.  Such  an  alliance  would 
use  its  influence  for  tlie  ortjanic  union  of  the  de- 
nominations of  which  it  is  comj>08ed.  We  invite  our 
brethren  of  the  Refoniicd  Churches  to  join  with  us  in 
the  formation  of  such  an  alliance. 

IV.  With  much  hope  and  assurance  would  we  also 
approach  the  question  of  union  with  certain  other 


denominations  of  our  general  faith,  and  of  our  form 
of  Congregational  government.  To  all  such  we 
would  offer  one  common  platform,  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, with  liberty  of  interpretation  ;  and  independ- 
ence of  the  local  churches,  with  fellowship  iHrtwttrD 
them.  Of  these  denominations  the  chief  are  the 
Northern  Baptists,  the  Southern  Baptists,  the  Col- 
ored Baptists,  the  Disciples,  the  Christians,  and  the 
Free  Baptists.  To  these,  perhaps,  should  be  added  a 
number  of  Lutheran  denominations.  We  could  unite 
with  the  Disciples  of  Christ  on  the  basis  of  their 
three  propositions,  viz. :  1,  The  primitive  faith ;  2, 
The  primitive  sacraments ;  3,  The  primitive  life — 
provided  lil>erty  of  interpretation  be  allowed.  We 
can  not  disguise  the  fact  that  the  insistence  of  the 
Northern,  Soutliem,  and  Colored  Baptists  and  the 
Disciples  on  immersion  onl^*,  and  tlieir  rejection  of 
infant  baptism  or  consecration,  ia  so  imperative  that 
it  seems  to  form  a  serious  barrier  to  union  with  us  on 
the  basis  of  liberty  of  interpretation  of  the  Scripturt'^k. 
and  of  practice  accordingly.  Whenever  they  may  be 
willing  to  grant  such  liberty  of  interpretation  'and 
communion  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  unite  with 
them. 

We  turn,  then,  to  the  Free  Baptists  and  the  Chris- 
tians. Believing  that  they  hold  the  aame  general 
faith  with  us,  and  that  they  will  not  exclude  us  from 
their  fellowHhip  on  account  of  our  honest  under>»tand- 
ing  of  Scripture  and  Christian  liberty,  we  hert-by 
profess  that  it  is  our  desire  that  an  organic  union  of 
our  tliree  bodies  may  be  accomplished  on  such  terms 
as  shall  do  no  violence  to  the  customs  or  faith  of  any 
of  them.  We  desire  that  in  such  a  union  they  should 
maintain  their  teaching  as  to  the  manner  and  sub- 
jects of  baptism,  and  we  do  declare  to  them  that  we 
are  under  bondage  to  no  creed,  Lutheran,  Calviniatic, 
or  Arminian,  and  that  our  only  authority  is  found  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  will  not  seek  that  they 
should  be  so  absorbed  into  our  fellowship  that  they 
should  lose  their  inherited  history ;  ana  we  do  not 
ask  that  they  should  sink  their  names  or  give  up 
their  loved  orjranizations  or  vested  interests.  In  our 
longing  for  unity  we  desire  to  accept  any  terms  which 
they  in  the  exercise  of  their  conscientious  rights  and 
tlieir  Christian  affection  could  ask.  And  to  this  end 
we  invite  correspondence  with  them. 

In  brief,  we  propose  to  the  various  Protestant 
Churches  of  the  United  States  a  union  or  alliance, 
based  on 

1.  7*A«  Scripivr€t  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Tetiam^nt*^ 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  <u  containing  all  thin^* 
necessary  to  salvation^  and  as  being  the  rule  and  ulti- 
mate standard  of  Christian  faith, 

2.  Discipleship  of  Jesus  Christy  the  divine  Saviour 
and  Teacher  of  the  world. 

3.  The  Church  of  Christ  ordained  by  him  to  preach 
his  Gospel  to  the  world. 

4.  Lwerty  of  conscience  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  and  in  the  administration  of  the  Church. 

Such  an  alliance  of  these  Churches  should  have 
regular  meeting  of  their  representatives,  and  should 
have  for  its  objects,  among  others, 

1.  Mutual  acquaintance  and  fellowship. 

2.  Co-operution  in  forei^rn  and  domestic  missions. 
8.  The  prevention  of  rivalries  between  competing 

churches  in  the  same  field. 

4.  The  ultimate  organic  union  of  the  whole  visible 
Botly  of  Christ. 

Voted,  that  this  paper  be  communicated  to  other 
State  associations  and  conferences,  and  to  tlie  na- 
tional Council  for  then*  consideration  and  action. 

Cong^re^atlonalists  in  England  and 
Wales. — The  statistical  returns  given  in  the  Con- 
gregational Yearbook  for  1894  show  that  there 
were  4,010  Congregati(»nal  chapels  and  mission 
stations  in  England  and  Wales,  which  afforded  ac- 
coinmodtttion  for  1,570,021  persons,  a$  against 
accoranuKlation  for  1,547,228  in  1892 ;  2.782  minis- 
ters, of  whom  641  are  described  as  **  without  pas- 
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toral  charge  *' ;  together  with  136  ministers  in  meant  the  unchurching  of  the  great  company  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  24  of  whom  were  without  saintly  men  and  women  who  had  drawn  nigh  to 
charge;  175  lay  pastors;  435  students  in  theo-  God    in   nonconformist  communions,    the    ac- 
logic^  colleges ;  and  300  native  students  in  10  knowledgment  that   their  ministry  was  not  a 
institutions  in  heathen  lands  belonging  to  the  true  and  apostolic  ministry  of  Christ,  that  their 
London  Missionary  Society.  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  heretical 
Congr^ational    Union   of  England  and  and  invalid,  and  that  they  haa  no  real  presence 
Wales. — ^The  sixty-second  annual  assembly  of  of  the  Lord  with  them  when  they  met  around 
the  Connegational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  his  table,  then  he,  for  one,  said  reunion  would 
was  held  in  London,  May  7.    Dr.  G.  S.  Barrett  never  come — had  better  never  come, 
presided.    The  report  of  the  committee  showed  The  report  of  the  Church  Aid  Society  showed 
that,  of  38  counties  and  133  towns  from  which  that  38  county  unions  were  associated  in  its 
returns  of  church  accommodation  had  been  re-  work,  9  of  which  contributed  to  the  funds,  in 
ceived,  an  excessive  provision  existed  in  certain  addition  to  what  they  did  for  their  own  weak 
small  towns  and  holiday  resorts ;  but  45  large  churches.     Nineteen  county  unions  had  been 
towns  included  in  the  reports  were  not  furnished  aided  by  the  society  during  the  year  to  the 
with  religious  accommodation  for  40  per  cent,  amount  of  £3,000,  which  was  divided  among 
of  their  inhabitants.    The  committee  was  not  at  421  churches  and  mission  rooms,  with  239  pas- 
present  encouraged  to  pre^re  a  national  scheme  tors  and  evangelists.    Besides  this  direct  aid, 
for  church  extension,  but  it  recognized  the  need  the  society  had  done  much  to  stimulate  the  weak 
in  certain  places  for  immediate  and  strenuous  churches  oy  deputations,  and  to  bring  them  into 
local  effort.    Reference  was  made  in  the  report  sympathetic  touch  with  stronger  and  wealthier 
to  the  Council  of  Congregational  Guilds,  the  na-  churches.    Progress  was  report^  in  the  raising 
ture  and  scope  of  its  work,  which  was  to  include  of  money  to  replace  the  amount  withdrawn  from 
hereafter  a  department  to  introduce  young  peo-  the  reserve  and  to  keep  the  grants.    A  report 
pie  away  from  home  to  Christian  friends,  and  to  was  made  of  the  work  of  the  Colonial  Mission- 
the  development  of  a  close  and  helpful  relation  ary  Society,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  under- 
bet  ween  the  Union  and  Congregational  Sunday  take  the  supervision  of  the  native  churches  gath- 
schools :  to  the  increasing  use  of  the  Congre^-  ered  out  of  heathendom,  but  left  in  the  second 
tional  Library  and  Beading  iEtoom  in  Memorial  or  third  generation  by  the  London  Missionary 
Hall,  London ;  and  to  the  opportunities  for  use-  Society  to  stand  alone.    The  mission  carried  on 
fulness  afforded  by  the  newly  established  parish  bv  the  Irish  Evangelical  Society  had  established 
eoaocils.    The  year's  income  of  theUnion,  includ-  lb  churches  and  70  out-mission  stations,  having 
ing  money  recseived  from  the  sale  of  publications,  about  1,000  church  members.    For  their  own 
hid  been  £15,518,  giving  a  credit  balance  of  support  these  churches  had  raised  about  £1,200- 
£604.    A  report  was  made  recommending  that  during  the  past  year.    A  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Pastors*  Retiring  fund,  the  Pastors*  Wid->  anticipation  of  the  celebration  of  the  centenary 
ows*  fund,  and  the  Memorial  Hall  trust  be  put,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which  will 
as  soon  as  practicable,  into  the  hands  of  a  single  occur  in  September,  1895.    Sixty-seven  out  of 
jiecretary,  and  that  the  Irish  Evangelical  Society  the  100  new  missionaries  it  had  been  proposed 
put  itself  in  communication  with  the  Irish  Con-  to  send  out  had  gone,  when  proceedings  were  in- 
p;egational  Union  with  a  view  to  amalgamation  terrupted  by  the  commercial  depression.    A  full 
with  that  body.    An  amended  constitution  for  and  complete  history  of  the  society  was  in  prepa- 
the  Council  of  Guilds  was  reported,  embodying  ration  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Lovett.    A  penny 
the  new  provisions  mentioned  in  the  report  of  **  Historical  Summary  "  was  published  by  tne  so- 
Ihe  Committee  of  the  Union.    The  Guilds'  Union  ciety ;  and  "  The  Story  of  the  L.  M.  S.,  1795  to 
is  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  council  1895,"  by  Mr.  C.  Silvester  Home,  would  be  pub- 
appointed  annually  by  the  Congregational  Union,  lished  soon.    Resolutions  were  passed  refusing 
with  power  to  add  not  more  than  six  members  to  regard  any  scheme  of  secondary  education  as 
representing  work  among  the  young.    A  modifi-  satis&ctory  which  did  not,  so  far  as  is  possible 
cation  was  effected  of  the  organization  of  the  by  legislation,  secure  in  all  public  schools  full 
Congregational  Church  Aid  S<Ksiety,  in  order  to  freedom  from  religious  disabilities,  "  so  that  it 
bring  it  into  closer  relations  with  the  Union,  shall  no  longer  be  any  disqualification  in  name 
Resolutions  were  adopted  recognizing  the  jubilee  or  in  reality  for  governors,  masters,  mistresses, 
of  the  Liberation  Society ;  in  favor  of  the  "  for-  or  scholars,  that  thev  are  not  members  of  the 
ward  movement,"  by  which  is  meant  more  active  Established  Church  ";  favoring  the  Welsh  Dis- 
missionary  and  evangelistic  work ;  and  condemn-  establishment   bill,  and  advising   co-operation 
ing  lynching  in  the  United  States.    Papers  were  with  the  Liberal  party  to  carry  it ;  urging  upon 
read  appropriate  to  the  approaching  centenary  the  churches  a  st^idy  opposition  *Ho  the  attempt 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  of  a  reactionary  party  to  disturb  the  existing 
The  autumnal   meeting  of  the  Union  were  arrangement   for   religious  teaching  in  board 
held  at  Liverpool,  beginning  Oct.  9.    The  open-  schools,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  a  sectarian 
in^  address  of  the  chairman,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bar-  system  ** ;  and  favoring  ampler  provision  for  the 
rett,  was  upon  the  secularization  of  the  Church,  training  of  teachers  in  the  training  colleges  of 
In  the  course  of  his  address  the  speaker  dis-  an  undenominational  character.    A  commission 
cnssed  the  question  of  reunion  of  the  Churches,  was  appointed  to  present  the  views  of  the  Union 
He  said  that  he  saw  no  prospect  of  reunion  with  to  the  Koyal  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools, 
the  Episcopal  Church,  even  after  disestablish-  The  subjects  were  discussed  during  the  meetings 
ment.    The  real  obstacle  to  all  practical  reunion  of  *•  Parish  Councils,**  "The  Pleasant  Sunday 
at  home  was  not  the  Establishment ;  it  was  the  Aftcnioon,"  *'  The  Place  of  the  Bible  in  Devo- 
doctrine  of  apostolical  succession.     If   reunion  tional  Life,"  **  The  Nourishment  of  the  Spiritual 
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Life/*  **  The  Relation  of  the  Devotional  to  the  Madagascar,  where  missionary  work  was  begun 
Practical  Life,"  "  The  Church  Meeting  and  the  within  twenty-five  years  of  the  society's  founda- 
Communion  of  Saints,"  "The  Ministrj,"  **  Re-  tion,  gave  cause  for  great  thankfulness.  The  first 
€ent  Scientific  and  Critical  Developments  affect-  medical  mission  was  started  in  1884,  and  the  soci- 
ing  our  Conception  of  Prayer  and  Providence,"  ety  had  now  17  fully  qualified  physicians  on  its 
and  *•  How  to  Substitute  Co-operation  for  Com-  staff.  It  had  in  the  foreign  fields  265  mission- 
petition  among  the  Free  Churches."  Meetings  aries,  1,734  native  ordainedpastors  and  evangel- 
were  held  for  young  people  and  in  behalf  of  the  ists,  6,446  native  preachers,  nearly  100,000 
Church  Aid  Society.  Scxsial  questions  were  con-  church  members,  404,795  native  adherents,  1,891 
sidered  at  a  people's  meeting.  At  a  woman's  missionary  schools  with  125,984  pupils,  and  250 
meeting  the  subjects  were  discussed  of  "  What  a  men  studyin^^  to  become  evangelists  and  preach- 
Woman  may  do  in  a  Church,  and  whether  Offi-  ers.  The  raising  of  a  centenary  fund  of  £100.- 
cially  or  Otherwise,"  and  "  The  Position  of  000  is  contemplated  as  one  of  the  features  of  the 
Woman  in  our  Administrative  System."  celebration. 

London  Missionary  Society.— The  annual  Scottisli  Congrc^ationalists.— The  joint 
meeting  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  was  committee  charged  to  consider  the  question  of 
held  in  London,  May  5.  The  society's  expendi-  the  amalgamation  of  the  Evangelical  Onion  of 
tures  for  the  past  year  had  been  £145,589,  of  Scotland  with  the  Scottish  Congregational  Union 
which  sum  £17,055  was  the  cost  of  the  new  has  agreed  to  report  to  the  assemblies  of  both 
missionarv  steamer  **John  Williams,"  leaving  bodies  that  in  its  judgment  '*no  inseparable 
the  actual  expenditure  on  the  current  work  of  barrier "  exists  to  their  union,  and  that  at  least 
the  society  £128,588,  or  about  £8,500  less  than  several  of  the  denominational  institutions  may 
the  expenditure  of  the  previous  year.  With  an  be  at  once  united.  There  are  difficulties  in  eon- 
adverse  balance  at  the  oeginning  of  the  year,  a  nection  with  certain  funds  for  sustentation  and 
total  liability  had  been  incurred  of  £150,787,  to  other  similar  purposes,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
meet  which  £117,572  had  been  received  from  all  these,  which  are  of  a  legal  nature,  will  be  over- 
sources.  Thus  the  year  closed  with  an  adverse  come,  and  that  no  minister  will  be  allowed  to 
balance  of  £83,215.  toward  reducing  which  suffer  so  long  as  he  remains  in  his  present 
about  £18,000  additional  had  been  contributed  charge.  The  theological  halls  at  Olasgow  and 
in  response  to  an  appeal  from  the  treasurer.  Edinburgh  also  present  difficulties,  but  it  is 
The  report  of  the  missionary  work  showed  that  agreed  that  their  management  shidl  rest  in  the 
ten  years  previously  the  society  had  in  connec-  hands  of  their  present  constituents,  in  the  belief 
tion  with  its  missions  383  native  ministers,  4,498  that  in  process  of  time  steps  will  be  taken  to  in- 
other  preachers  and  workers,  89,359  members,  elude  them  in  the  united  organization, 
and  118,616  children  in  mission  schools.  Since  CONGRESS  OF  FREE  CHURCHES.  A 
then  they  had  practically  withdrawn  from  the  second  congress  of  the  British  free  churches 
West  Indies,  ana  had  relmquished  the  missions  met  in  Leeds,  March  12.  It  was  composed  not 
in  the  Society  Islands,  the  Austral  group,  and  on  of  representative  delegates,  but  of  members  of 
Mard,  yet  to-day  they  had  1,476  native  ministers,  different  denominations,  acting  on  their  own  re- 
6,758  other  male  workers,  a  great  many  female  sponsibility.  Questions  were  discussed  relating 
workers,  of  whom  no  statistics  had  been  given,  to  church  work,  the  relations  of  the  churches  to 
694,192  church  members,  and  125,984  scholars  in  the  working  classes,  "*  denominational  overlap- 
the  day  schools.  Twenty-five  missionaries  had  ping,"  and  church  federation  and  co-operation, 
been  sent  out,  2  of  whom  had  been  compelled  to  A  conference  composed  of  representatives  of  8 
return.  denominations   met   in    Lonaon,  Nov.   15,  on 

The  centenary  celebrations  of  the  London  the  recommendation  of  the  Free  Church  Con- 
Missionary  Society  began  Nov.  8,  with  a  meet-  gress,  to  consider  concerning  the  substitution  of 
ing  at  the  Mansion  House,  London,  presided  co-operative  for  competitive  action  among  the 
over  by  S.  George  Williams.  Although  the  so-  evangelical  free  churches.  The  opinion  was 
•ciety  was  not  organized  till  September,  1795,  the  prev^ent  that  the  feeling  of  unity  among  the 
first  meeting  preparatory  to  its  formation  was  churches  was  so  great  that,  though  legisfative 
held  at  Bakers  cnop  house,  November  4,  1794,  action  ¥rithin  the  denominations  might  be  im- 
when  8  ministers — 2  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  possible,  the  habit  of  mutual  consideration  was 
land,  2  Presbyterians,  and  4  Congregationalists  growing  to  such  an  extent  that  the  objects  of 
determined  to'  send  out  an  address  to  ministers  the  conference  were  not  hopeless.  Resolutions 
and  friends  of  Christianity,  inviting  them  to  a  were  adopted  recommending  that  the  denomina- 
meeting  to  be  held  in  the  following  January,  tions  represented  in  the  movement  should  con- 
During  the  subsequent  history  of  the  society  the  sider  some  plan  for  overtaking  the  religious  needs 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  of  the  country,  and  some  plan  for  avoiding  the 
Presbyterians  withdrew  from  it  to  support  so-  evils  of  overlapping  of  any  churches  or  schools 
cieties  which  had  been  formed  with  their  own  in  all  future  movements,  and  as  far  as  possible 
communion,  leaving  it  ultimately  chiefiy  to  be  for  reducing  the  evil  wherever  it  is  now  proved 
supported  and  controlled  by  Congregationalists.  to  exist;  and  that  special  attention  be  given  to 
Yet  it  has  consistently  maintained  the  catholicity  "  some  methods  for  insuring  fuller  fellowship 
of  its  original  basis.  Its  work  in  the  missionary  among  people  worshiping  among  other  denomi- 
field  has  steadily  enlarged,  and,  while  the  older  nations  than  their  own."  A  few  days  after  this 
missions  have  been  consolidated  and  extended,  meeting  a  plan  was  published,  emix>dying  the 
new  spheres  of  work  have  been  from  time  to  time  spirit  of  its  declarations,  for  organizations  among 
entered  upon.  The  South  African  mission  has  tne  fi-ee  churches  in  counties  and  towns  for 
been  extended  to  the  very  center  of  that  conti-  carrying  into  effect  the  principles  embodied  in 
nent.     The  wonderful  results  accomplished  in  the  resolutions. 
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CONGRESS.   The  second  session  of  the  Fifty-  allowed,  tends  to  encourage  sedition  and  strife.    Un- 

third  Congress  assembled  on  Monday,  Dec.  4,  ^^^  ^^  circumstances  can  the  representatives  of  this 

1893.     For  a  list  of  the  members,  see  "Annual  <^ovemment  be  permitted,  under  the  ill-defined  fic- 

Cvcloiwdia  "  for  1893,  page  223.    The  President  J^^"  ^J  extraterntonahtjr,  to  interrupt  the  administra- 

-  V -^^iT^*  11      .       '  i^                            ^»^«"i^  ^jQjj  of  cnmmal  justice  m  the  countries  to  which  they 

sent  in  the  following  message :  are  accredited.     A  temperate  demand  having  been 

To  thf  Co¥igres8  of  the  United  Siatss  :  made  by  the  Chilian  Government  for  the  correction 

The  constitutional  duty  which  requires  the  Presi-  of  this  conduct  in  the  instance  mentioned,  the  minis- 
dent  from  time  to  time  to  give  to  the  Congress  infor-  ter  was  instructed  no  longer  to  harbor  the  oflenders. 
mation  of  the  state  of  the  Union  and  recommend  to  The  Icjerislation  of  last  year,  known  as  the  Geary 
their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  law,  requiring  the  registration  of  all  Chinese  laborers 
neoesiiary  and  expedient,  is  fittingly  entered  upon  by  entitled  to  residence  in  the  United  States  and  the 
or.in mending  to  the  Congress  a  careful  examination  deportation  of  all  not  complying  with  the  provisions 
of  the  detailed  statements  and  well-supported  rccom-  of  the  act  within  the  time  prescribed,  met  with  much 
meDdations  contained  in  the  reports  oi  the  heads  of  opposition  from  Chinamen  in  this  country.  Acting 
<iepartinents,  who  are  chiefly  charged  with  the  ex-  upon  the  advice  of  eminent  counsel  that  the  law  was 
ecutive  work  of  the  Government.  In  an  effort  to  unconstitutional,  the  great  mass  of  Chinese  laborers, 
abridjre  this  communication  as  much  as  is  consistent  pending  judicial  inauiry  as  to  its  validity,  in  good 
with  its  purpose,  I  shall  supplement  a  brief  reference  faith  declined  to  apply  for  the  certificates  required  by 
to  the  <^ntents  of  these  departmental  reports  by  the  its  provisions.  A  test  proceeding  by  habeas  corpus 
mention  of  such  executive  business  and  incidents  as  was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  on  May 
are  not  embraced  therein,  and  by  such  recommen-  15, 1892,  a  decision  was  made  by  the  tribunal  sustain- 
datioQs  as  appear  to  be  at  this  particular  time  appro-  ing  the  law.  It  is  believed  that  under  the  recent 
[»nate.  amendment  of  the  act  extending  the  time  for  regis- 

While  our  foreign  relations  have  not  at  all  times  tration,  the  Chinese  laborers  thereto  entitled,  who 

during  the  past  year  been  entirely  free  from  perplex-  desire  to  reside  in  this  country,  will  now  avail  them- 


American  foreign  policy.  may  to  a  great  extent  be  avoided. 

My  predecessor  having  accepted  the  office  of  arbi-  It  has  devolved  upon  the  United  States  minister  at 

trator  of  the  long-standing  missions  boundary  dis-  Pekin,  as  doan  of  the  diplomatic  body,  and  in  the  ab- 

pute,  tendered  to  the  President  by  the  Argentine  Re-  sence  of  a  representative  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  to 

public  and  Brazil,  it  has  been  my  agreeable  duty  to  press  upon  tno  Chinese  Government  reparation  for 

receive  the  special  envoys  commissioned  by  those  the  recent  murder  of  Swedish  missionaries  at  Sung 

states  to  lay  before  me  evidence  and  arguments  in  Pu.    This  question  is  of  vital  interest  to  all  countries 

behalf  of  their  respective  ^vemments.  whose  citizens  engage  in  missionary  work  in  the  in- 

The  outbreak  or  domestic  hostilities  in  the  repub-  tenor, 

lie  of  Brazil  found  the  United  States  alert  to  watch  By  Article  XII   of  the  general  act  of  Brussels, 

the  interests  of  our  citizens  in  that  country,  with  signed  July  2, 1890,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 

which   we  carry  on  important  commerce.    Several  trade  and  the  restriction  of  certain  injurious'  com- 

ves^els  of  our  new  navy  are  now,  and  for  some  time  merce  in  the  independent  state  ofthe  Congo  and  in  the 

have  been,  stationed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.    The  strug-  adjacent  zone  of  Central  Africa,  the  United  States  and 

ifle  being  between  the  established  Gk>vemment,  which  the  other  signatory  powers  agreed  to  adopt  appropri- 

ooDtrols  the  machinery  of  administration,  and  with  ate  means  for  the  punishment  of  persons  selling  arms 

which  we  muntain  friendly^  relations,  and  certain  and  ammunition  to  the  natives  and  for  the  confisca- 

officen  of  the  navy  employing  the  vessels  of  their  tion  of  the  inhibited  articles.    It  being  the  plain  duty 

(*ommand  in  an  attack  upon  the  national  capital  and  of  this  Government  to  aid  in  suppressing  tne  nefari- 

chief  seaport,  and  lacking,  as  it  does,  the  elements  of  ous  tratlic,  impairing  as  it  does  tne  praisewortliy  and 

divided  administration,  Inave  failed  to  see  that  the  civilizing  eftorts  now  in  progress  in  that  region,  I 

in»urgenta  can  reasonably  claim  recognition  as  bel-  recommend  that  an  act  be  passed  prohibiting  the  sale 

liirere'nta.    Thus  far  the  position  of  our  Government  of  arms  and  intoxicants  to  natives  in  the  regulated 

has  been  that  of  an  attentive  but  impartial  observer  zone  by  our  citizens. 

of  the  unfortunate  conflict.    Emphasizing  our  fixed  Costa  Rica  has  latelv  testified  its  friendliness  by 

policy  of  impartial  neutrality  in  such  a  condition  of  surrendering  to  the  United  States,  in  the  absence  of  a 

atfkirs  aa  now  exists.  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  disavow,  convention  of  extradition,  but  upon  duly  submitted 

in  a  manner  not  to  be  misunderstood,  the  uuauthor-  evidence  of  criminality,  a  noted  fugitive  from  justice, 

ized  action  of  our  late  naval  commander  in  those  It  is  trusted  that  the  negotiation  of  treaty  with  that 

waters  in  saluting  the  revolted  Brazilian  admiral,  be-  country  to  meet  recurring  cases  of  that  kind  will  soon 

in^  indisposed  to  countenance  an  act  calculated  to  be  accomplished.    In  my  opinioh  treaties  for  recipro- 

give  gratuitous  sanction  to  the  local  insurrection.  cal  extradition  should  be  concluded  with  all  those 

The  convention    between   our   Government   and  countries  with  which  the  United  States  has  not  al- 

Chili,  having  for  its  object  the  settlement  and  adjust-  ready  conventional  arrangements  of  that  character, 

ment  of  the  demands  of  the  two  countries  against  I  nave  deemed  it  fitting  to  express  to  the  govem- 

<ach  other,  has  been  made  eflFective  by  the  orcraniza-  ments  of  Costa  Rica  and  Colombia  the  kindly  desire 

tion  of  the  claims  commission  provided  for.    The  two  of  the  United  States  to  see  their  pending  boundary 

jfovemments  failing  to  agree  upon  the  third  member  dispute  finally  closed  by  arbitration  in  conformity 

of  the  commission,  the  good  ollices  of  the  President  witn  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  concluded  between  them 

<»f  the  French  republic  were  invoked,  as  provided  in  some  years  ago. 

the  treaty,  and  tne  selection  of  the  Swiss  represeuta-  Our  relations  with  the  French  republic  continue  to 

live  in  this  country  to  complete  the  organization  was  be  intimate  and  cordial.    I  sincerely  hope  that  the 

trratifying  alike  to  the  United  States  and  Chili.  extradition  treaty  with  that  country,  as  amended  by 

The  vexatious  question  of  an  asylum  for  oflenders  the  Senate,  will  soon  be  operative, 

against  the  state  and  its  laws  was  presented  anew  in  While  occ4isional  requests  affecting  our  naturalized 

<  hili  by  the  unauthorized  action  of  the  late  United  citizens  returning  to  the  land  of  their  birth  have  arisen 

States  minister  in  receiving  into  his  official  residence  in  our  intercourse  with  Germany,  our  relations  with 

two  persons  who  had  just  failed  in  an  attempt  at  that  country  continue  satisfactory, 

revolution,  and  against  whom  criminal  charges  were  The  questions  affecting  our  relations  with  Great 

pending,  growing  out  of  a  former  abortive  disturb-  Britain  nave  been  treated  in  a  spirit  of  friendliness, 

ance.    The  doctrine  of  asylum,  as  applied  to  this  case.  Negotiations  are  in  progress  between  the  two  goveni- 

is  not  sanctioned  by  the  best  precedents,  and,  when  ments  witli  a  view  to  such  concurrent  action  as  will 
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make  the  award  and  regulationft  tigreed  upon  by  the  ment  of  the  controverey  involved  in  the  flnt  conflict. 

Bering  Sea  tribunal  of  arbitration  practically  etfect-  The  large  American  intereab*  eBtablished  in  that  coun- 

ive;  and  it  ia  not  doubted  that  Great  Britain  will  co-  try  in  connection  with  the  Nicaragua  Canal  were  not 

operate  freely  with  thia  country  for  the  accomplish-  moleated.    The  canid  company  has  unfortunately  W- 

inent  of  that  purpose.  come  financially  seriously  embarrassed,  but  a  V<^u- 

The  dispute  growing  out  of  the  discriminating  tolls  erous  treatment  has  been  extended  to  it  by  the  Gov- 

imposed  in  the  welland  Canal  upon  cai^oes  of  cereals  emment  of  ^Nicaragua.    The  United  States  are  i^\h^- 

bound  to  and  from  the  lake  ports  of  theTnited  States  cially  interested  in  the  Bucccssf\il  achievement  of  the 

was  adjusted  by  the  substitution  of  a  more  equitable  vast  undertaking  this  companv  has  in  charge.     That 

schedule  of  charges,  and  m^  predecessor  thereu^n  it  should  be  accomplished  under  distinctively  Auier- 

suspended  his  proclamation  imposing  dimsriminating  ican  auspices,  and  ita  enjoyment  assured  not  only  to 

tolls  upon  British  transit  through  our  canals.  the  vessels  of  this  country  as  a  channel  of  eommunl- 

A  request  for  additions  to  the  list  of  extraditable  cation  between  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  aeaboardn.  but 

ofienses  covered  by  the  existing  treaty  between  the  to  the  ships  of  the  world  m  the  interests  of  civiliza- 

two  countries  is  under  consideration.  tion,  is  a  proposition  which,  in  my  judgment,  doe:^  not 

During  the  past  year  an  American  citizen,  employed  admit  of  question, 
in  a  subordinate  commercial  position  in  Ilayti,  ailer        Guatemala  has  also  been  visited  bv  the  political 

suffering  a  protracted  imprisonment  on  the  unfounded  vicissitudes  which  have  afflicted  her  Central  Ameri- 

charge  of  smuggling,  was  finally  liberated  on  judicial  can  neighbors,  but  the  dissolution  of  ita  Legislature 

examination.    Upon  urgent  representation  to  the  Hav-  and  tlie  proclamation  of  a  dictatorship  have  been  un- 

tian  Government  a  suitable  indemnity  was  paid  to  the  attended  witli  civil  war. 

sufferers.    By  a  law  of  Hayti,  a  sailing  vessel,  having        An  extradition  treaty  with  Norway  has  recently 

discharged  her  cargo,  is  refused  clearance  until  the  been  exchanged  and  proclaimed, 
duties  on  such  cargo  have  been  paid.    The  hardship        The  extradition  treaty  with  Rus8ia.signed  in  Man^h. 

of  this  measure  upon  American  snipowners,  who  con-  1887,  and  amended  and  confirmed  oy  the  Senate  in 

duct  the  bulk  of  the  carrying  traae  of  tliat  country,  February  last,  was  duly  proclaimed  last  June, 
has  been  insisted  on  with  a  view  of  securing  the  re-        Led  by  a  desire  to  compose  differences  and  con- 

moval  of  this  cause  of  complaint.  tribute  to  the  restoration  of  order  in  Samoa,  which 

Upon  receiving  authentic  infonnation  of  the  firing  for  some  years  previous  has  been  the  scene  of  con- 

upon  an  American  mail  steamer  touching  at  the  port  flicting  foreign  pretense  and  native  strife,  the  United 

or  Amapala  because  her  captain  reflised  to  deliver  up  States,  departing  lYom  its  policy  consecrated  by  a  cen- 

a  passenger  in  transit  from  Nicarai^ua  to  Guatemala  tury  of  observance,  entered  four  years  ago  into  the 

upon  demand  of  the  military  authonties  of  Honduras,  Treaty  of  Berlin,  Uiereby  becoming  jointlyoound  with 

our  minister  to  that  country,  under  instructions,  pro-  £ngland  and  Germany  to  establish  and  maintain 

tested  against  the  wanton  act  and  demanded  satisfac-  Malietoa  Laupepa  as  King  of  Samoa.    The  treaty  pro- 

tion.    llie  Government  of  Honduras,  actuated  by  a  vided  for  a  foreijE^n  court  of  justice;  a  municipal  coun- 

senso  of  justice,  and  in  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  friend-  cil  for  the  district  of  Apia,  with  a  foreign  president 

ship,  promptly  disavowed  the  illegal  conduct  of  its  thereof,  authorized  to  advise  the  king  ;  a  triounal  for 

ollicers,  and  expressed  sincere  regret  for  the  occurrence,  the  settlement  of  native  and  foreign  land  tiUea,  and  a 

It  ia  confidently  anticipated  that  a  satisfactory  ad-  revenue  system  for  the  kingdom.    It  entailed  upon 

juHtment  will  soon  be  reached  of  the  questions  arising  the  three  powers  that  part  of  the  cost  of  Uie  new  Gov- 

out  of  the  seizure  and  use  of  American  vessels  by  in-  emment  not  met  by  the  revenue  of  the  islands.    Early 

surgents  in  Honduras  and  the  subse<^uent  denial  by  in  the  life  of  this  triple  protectorate  the  native  diiwen- 

the  successful  government  of  commercial  privileges  to  sions  it  was  designed  to  quell  revived.    Kivals  defied 

these  vessels  on  that  account  the  authority  of  the  new  king,  refusing  to  pay  taxe^ 

A  notable  part  of  the  southeasterly  coast  of  Liberia,  and  demanain^  the  election  of  a  ruler l>y  native  suf- 
between  the  Cavallyo  and  San  Pedro  rivers,  which  for  frage.  Mataafa,  an  aspirant  to  the  throne,  and  a  large 
ncarlv  half  a  century  has  been  generally  recognized  number  of  his  native  adherents,  were  in  open  rebel- 
as  belonging  to  that  republic  by  cession  and  purchase,  lion  on  one  of  the  islands.  Quite  lately,  at  tne  request 
has  been  claimed  to  be  under  the  protectorate  of  of  the  other  powers,  and  in  fulfillment  of  its  treaty 
France  in  virtue  of  agroeinents  entered  into  by  the  obligation,  this  Government  agreed  to  unite  in  a  joint 
native  tribes  over  whom  Liberia^s  control  has  not  been  military  movement  of  such  dimensions  as  would  prob- 
well  maintained.  More  recently,  negotiations  between  ably  secure  the  surrender  of  the  insurgents  witli out 
the  Liberian  representative  and  the  French  Govern-  bloodshed.  The  warship  **  Philadelphia"  waa  ac- 
ment  resulted  in  the  signature  at  Paris  of  a  treaty  cordingly  put  under  orders  for  Samoa,  but  before  she 
wherebv,  as  an  adjustment,  certain  Liberian  territoiy  arrived  the  threatened  confiict  was  precipitated  by 
is  ceded  to  France.  This  convention,  at  last  advices.  King  Malietoa^s  attack  upon  the  insuigent  camp.  Ma- 
had  not  been  ratified  by  the  Liberian  Legislature  and  taafa  was  defeated  and  a  number  of  men  were  killed. 
Executive.  Feeling  9  sympathetic  interest  in  the  for-  The  British  and  German  naval  vessels  present  subse- 
tunes  of  the  little  commonwealth,  the  establishment  quently  secured  the  surrender  of  Mataafa  and  his  ad- 
and  development  of  which  were  largel)r  aided  b^  the  herents.  The  defeated  chief  and  ten  of  his  principal 
benevolenceof  our  countrymen,  and  which  constitutes  supporters  were  deported  to  a  German  island  of  the 
the  only  independently  sovereign  state  on  the  west  Marshall  jrroup,  where  they  are  held  as  prisoners  im- 
coast  of  Africa,  this  Government  has  suggested  to'  the  der  the  joint  responsibility  and  coat  of  the  three  pow- 
French  Government  its  earnest  concern  lest  territorial  ers.  This  incident  and  the  events  leading  up  to  it 
impairment  in  Liberia  should  take  place  without  her  signally  illustrate  the  impolicy  of  entangling  alliances^ 
unconstrained  consent  with  foreign  powers. 

Our  relations  with  Mexico  continue  to  be  of  that        More  than  fifteen  ycBTH  ago  this  Government  prt"- 

close  and  friendly  nature  which  should  always  char-  ferred  a  claim  against  Spain  in  behalf  of  one  of  our 

acterize  the  intercourse  of  two  neighboring  republics,  citizens,  for  proj^erty  seized  and  confiscated  in  Cuba. 

The  work  of  relocating  the  monuments  markincr  the  In  1886  the  claim  was  adjusted.    Spain  agreed  to  pay 

boundary  between  the  countries  from  Paso  del  Norte  unconditionally  as  a  fair  indemnity  $1,500,000.    A  re- 

to  the  Pacific  is  now  nearly  completed.    The  commis-  spectful  but  earnest  note  was  recently  acldreaacd  to 

sion  recently  organized  under  the  conventions  of  1884  the  Spanish  Government  insisting  upon  prompt  ful- 

and  1889  it  is  exi>ccted  will  speedily  settle  disput-es  fillmcnt    of   its    long- necrlected    obligation.      Other 

growing  out  of  the  shifting  currents  of  tlie  Kio  Grande  claims,  preferred  by  the  United  States  against  Spain 

river  east  of  El  Paso.  in  behalf  of  American  citizens  for  property  confiscated 

Nicaragua  has  recently  passed  through  two  revolu-  in  Cuba,  have  been  pending  for  many  years, 
tions,  the  party  at  first  successful  having  in  turn  been        At  the  time  Spain^s  title  to  the  Caroline  Islands 

displaced  bv  another.    Our  newlj^  appointed  minister,  was  confirmed  by  arbitration,  that  Government  agreed 

by  nis  timely  good  otfices,  aided  in  a  peaceful  adjust-  that  the  rights  which  had  been  acquired  there  by 
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Amertcan  ini«eioiuirie8  should  be  reccffnized  and  re-  States,  and  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification, 

li^pti'ted.     It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  this  pledge  will  This  treaty   I  withdrew  for  examination,  and  dis- 

tn-  observed  by  allowing  our  missionaries,  who  were  patched  Hon.  James  R,  Blount,  of  Georgia,  to  Hono- 

removed  frum  Ponape  to  a  place  of  safety  by  a  United  lulu  as  a  special  commission  to  make  an  impartial  iu- 

States  warship  during  the  late  troubles  between  the  vestigation  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  change 

>panish  garrison  and  the  natives,  to  return  to  their  of  government,  and  of  all  the  conditions  bearing  upon 

field  of  usefulness.  the  subject  of  the  treaty.    After  a  thorough  and  ex- 

The  reproduced    caravel,  Santa  Maria,  built  by  haustive  examination  Mr.  Blount  submitted  to  me  his 

Spain  and  sent  to  the  Columbian  Exposition,  has  been  report,  showing  beyond  all  question  that  the  Consli- 

piv.<ented  to  the  United  States  in  token  of  amity  and  tutional  Government  of  Hawaii  had  been  subverted 

in  cornmemoration  of  the  event  it  was  designed  to  with  the  active  aid  of  our  representative  to  that  Gov- 

t-elebrate.     I  recommend  that,  in  accepting  this  gift,  emment  and  through  the  intimidation  caused  by  the 

t'ongress  make  grateful  recognition  of  the  sincere  presence  of  an  armed  naval  force  of  tlie  United  States 

fritrndship  which  prompted  it  which  was  landed  for  that  purpose  at  the  instance  of 

Important  matters  have  demanded  attention  in  our  our  minister, 

relations  with  the  Ottoman  Porte.     The  firing  and  Upon  the  facts  developed  it  seemed  to  be  the  only 

f'artial  destruction  by  an  unrestrained  mob  of  one  of  honorable  course  for  our  Government  to  pursue  was 

ihf  school  buildings  of  Anatolia  College,  established  to  undo  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  by  tnose  repre- 

Ny  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  Marsovan,  and  the  senting  us,  and  to  restore  as  far  as  practicable  the 

apparent  indifference  of  the  Turkish  Government  to  status  existing  at  the  time  of  our  forcible  intervention. 

the  outrage,  notwithstanding  the  complicity  of  some  With  a  view  of  accomplishing  this  result  within  the 

of  its  officials,  called  for  earnest  remonstrance,  which  constitutional  limits  or  executive  power,  and  recog- 

vss  followed  by  promise  of  reparation  and  punish-  nizing  all  ourobligiitions  and  responsibilities  growing 

ment  of  the  onenders.    Indemnity  for  the  injury  to  out  of  any  ohang^  conditions  brought  about  by  our 

the  buildings  has  already  been  paid,  permission  to  unjustifiable  interference,  our   present   minister  at 

rebuild  given,  registration  of  the  school  property  in  Honolulu  has  received  appropriate  instructions  to  this 

the  name  of  tne  American  owners  secured,  and  elfi-  end.    Thus  far  no  information  of  the  accomplishment 

/lent  protection  guaranteed.  of  any  definite  results  has  been  received  from  him. 

Infonnation  received  of  maltreatment  sufiered  by  an  Additional  advices  are  soon  expected.    When  re- 

inoifensive  American  woman  engaged  in  missionary  ceived  they  will  be  promptly  sent  to  the  Congress^ 

work  in  Turkish  Koordistan  was  followed  by  such  together  with  all  other  information  at  hand,  accom- 

repre^ntations  to  the  Porte  as  resulted  in  the  issu-  panied  by  a  special  executive  message  fully  detailing 

unce  of  orders  for  the  punishment  of  her  assailants,  all  the  facts  necessary  to  a  complete  understanding  ot 

tiie  removal  of  a  delinquent  officials  and  the  adoption  the  case,  and  presenting  a  history  of  all  the  material 

of  measures  for  the  protection  of  our  citizens  engaged  events  leading  up  to  the  present  situation, 

in  mission  and  other  lawful  work  in  that  quarter.  By  a  concurrent  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate 

Turkey  complains  that  her  American  subjects  ob-  Feb.  14, 1S90,  and  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 

tain  citizenship  in  this  country  not  to  identify  them-  the  8d  of  April  following,  ^e  President  was  requested 

!«lves  in  good  faith  with  our  people,  but  with  the  in-  **  to  invite  fh>m  time  to  time,  as  fit  occasions  may 

tention  of  returning  to  the  land  of  their  birth  and  arise,  negotiations  with  any  government  with  whicn 

there  eng^ing  in  sedition.     This  complaint  is  not  the  United  States  has  or  may  have  diplomatic  rela- 

whoUy  without  foundation.    A  journal  published  in  tions,  to  the  end  that  any  differences  and  disputes 

thiH  country  in  the  Armenian  language  openly  coun-  arising  between  the  two  government^  which  can  be 

»eU  its  readers  to  arm,  organize,  and  participate  in  adiustod  by  diplomatic  agency,  may  oe  referred  to 

movementa  for  the  subversion  of  Turkish  authority  aroitration  and  be  peacefulW  adiusted  by  such  means.^^ 

in  the  Asiatic  provinces.    The  Ottoman  Government  April  16, 1890,  the  International  American  Conference 

hsi*  announced  its  intention  to  expel  from  its  domin-  of^  Washington,  by  resolution,  expressed  the  wish  that 

ion!(  .\rmenians  who  have  obtained  naturalization  in  all  controversies  between  tibe  republics  of  America 

the  United  States  since  1868.    The  right  to  exclude  and  the  nations  of  Europe  might  be  settled  by  arbi- 

tny  or  all  classes  of  aliens  is  an  attribute  of  sov-  tration,  and  recommended  that  the  government  ot 

ervignty.     It  is  a  right  asserted  and  to  a  limited  ex-  each  nation  represented  in  that  conference  should 

tent  enforced  by  the  United  States,  with  the  sanction  communicate  this  wish  to  all  friendly  powers.    A 

of  our  highest  court    There  being  no  naturalization  favorable  response    has  been  receivea  rrom  Great 

tn-aty  between  the  United  States  and  Turkey,  our  Britain  in  the  shape  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  Parli- 

minister  at  Constantinople  has  been  instructed  that,  ament  July  16  last,  cordially  sympathizing  with  the 

while  recognizing  the  rijfht  of  that  Government  to  purpose  in  view,  and  expressiuj?  the  hope  that  Her 

enforce  it*  declared  policy  against  naturalized  Ar-  Majesty^s  Government  will  lena  ready  co-operation 

Mieniana,  he  is  expected  to  protect  them  from  un-  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  upon  the 

necessary  harshness  of  treatment.  basis  of  the  concurrent  resolution  above  quoted.    It 

In  view  of  the  impaired  financial  resources  ot  affords  me  signal  pleasure  to  lay  this  parliamentary 
Venezuela,  consequent  upon  the  recent  revolution  resolution  before  tne  Congress,  and  to  express  my 
there,  a  modified  arrangement  for  the  satisfaction  ot  sincere  gratification  that  the  sentiment  of  two  great 
the  awards  of  the  late  revisory  claims  commission,  and  kindred  nations  is  thus  authoritatively  mani- 
in  progressive  instaUments,  has  been  assented  to,  and  fested  In  favor  of  the  rational  and  peaceable  settle- 
payments  are  being  regularly  made  thereunder.  ment  of  international  quarrels  by  honorable  resort  to 

The  boundary  dispute    between   Venezuela   and  arbitration. 

British  Guiana  is  yet  unadjusted.    A  restoration  of  Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  8, 1898,  au- 

Jiplomatic  intercourse  between   that  republic  and  thorizing  the  President  to  raise  the  grade  of  our  en- 

(Jreat  Britain  and  reference  of  the  question  to  im-  voys  to  correspond  with  the  rank  in  which  foreitfn 

{>artial  arbitration  would  be  a  most  gratifying  con-  countries  accredit  their  agents  here,  Great  Britain, 

summation.  France,  Italy,  and  Gennany  have  conferred  upon 

The  ratification  bjr  Venezuela  of  the  convention  their  representatives  at  this  capital  the  title  of  umbas- 

f<»r  the  arbitration  or  the  long-deferred  claim  of  the  sador,  and  I  have   responded    by  accrediting    the 

Venezuelan  Transportation  Company  is  awaited.  agents  of  the  United  States  to  those  countries  witli 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  state  that  the  ques-  the  same  title.  A  like  elevation  of  mission  is  an- 
tions  arising  from  our  relations  with  Hawaii  have  nounecd  by  Russia,  and  when  made  will  be  similarly 
caiwed  serious  embarrassment  Just  prior  to  the  in-  met  This  step  fittingly  comports  with  the  position 
»taIlation  of  the  present  Administration  the  existing  the  United  States  holds  In  the  family  of  nations. 
Government  had  been  suddenly  overthrown  and  a  During  my  fonner  administration*  I  took  occasion 
treaty  of  annexation  had  been  negotiated  between  the  to  recommend  a  recast  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  con- 
Provisional  Government  of  the  islands  and  the  United  sular  service,  in  order  that  it  might  become  a  more 
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efficient  ac^ency  in  the  promotion  of  the  interoBts  it  ganized  durine  the  year  ending  Oct.  81, 1898,  with  a 

was  intended  to  Bubfterve.    The  duties  and  powers  of  capital  of  $11,280,000.    Forty-six  went  into  voluntarr 

consuls  have  been  expanded  with  the  growing  re-  liquidation  and  158  suspended.    Sixty-five  of  the  $\d- 

quirements  of  our  foreign  trade.    Discharging  im-  pended  banks  were  insolvent,  86  resumed  business 

portant  duties  affecting  our  commerce  and  American  and  7  remain  in  the  hands  of  bank  examiners  with 

citizens  abroad,  and  In  certain  countries  exercising  prospects  of  speedy  resumption.    Of  the  new  banki 

judicial  functions,  these  otticers  should  be  men  of  organized,  44  were  located  in  the  Eastern  States  41 

character,  intelligence,  and  ability.  we8t  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  84  in  the  Central 

Upon  proof  that  the  legislation  of  Denmark  secures  and  Southern  States.    The  total  number  of  national 

copyright  to  American  citizens  on  equal  footing  with  banks  in  existence  on  the  Slst  day  of  October,  1^{*X 

ita  own,  the  privileges  of  our  copyright  laws  have  was  8,796,  having  an  aggregate  ca[)ital  of  $695,558,' hV). 

been  extended  by  proclamation  to  subjects  of  that  The  net  increase  in  the  circulation  of  these  banki: 

country.  during  the  year  was  $36,886,972. 

The'Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reports  that  the  re-        The  recent  repeal  of  the  provision  of  law  requiring 

ceipts  of  the  Government  from  all  sources  during  the  the  purchase  ot  silver  bullion  by  the  Government  &« 

fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1898,  amounted  to  H61,-  a  feature  of  our  monetary  scheme  has  made  an  entire 

716,561.94,  and   its  expenditures  to   $459,874,674.29.  change  in  the  complexion  of  our  currency  affaire.    I 

There  was  collected  from  customs  $205,855,016.73,  and  do  not  doubt  that  the  ultimate  result  of  this  action 

from  internal  revenue  $161,027,628.98.    Our  dutiable  will  be  most  salutary  and  far-reaching.    In  the  na- 

imports  amounted  to  $421,856,711,  an    increase    of  ture  of  things,  however,  it  is  Impossible  to  know  at 

$52,458,907  over  the  preceding  year,  and  importations  this  time  precisely  what  conditions  will  be  broui^ht 

free  of  dut^  amounted  to  $444,544,211,  a  decrease  from  about  by  tne  chansre,  or  what,  if  any,  supplementan* 

the  preceding  year  of  $13,455,447.    Internal-revenue  legislation  may  in  the  light  of  such  conditions  appesj* 

receipts  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  year  by  to  be  essential  or  expedient.    Of  course,  after  the  re- 

$7,147,445.32.    The  total  tax  collected  on  distilled  cent  financial  perturbation,  time  is  necessary  for  the 

spirits  was  $94,720,260.55,  on  manufactured  tobacco  re-establishment  of  business  confidence.   When,  how- 

$31,889,711.74,  and    on   fermented  liquors  $82,548,-  ever,  through  this  restored  confidence,  the  money 

983.07.    We  exported  merchandise  during  the  year  which  has  oeen  friehtened  into  hoarding  places  U 

amounting  to  $847,665,194,  a  decrease  of  $182,612,954  returned  to  trade  and  enterprise,  a  survey  of  the  »itu- 

from  the  preceding  year.    The  amount  of  gold  ex-  ation  will  probably  disclose  a  safe  path  leading  to  a 

ported  was  larger  than  in  any  previous  year  in  the  permanently  sound  currency,  abundantly  sutiieient  to 

history  of  the  Government,  amounting  to  $108,680,844,  meet  every  requirement  of  our  increasing  population 

and  exceeding  the  amount  exported  during  the  pre-  and  business.    In  the  pursuit  of  this  object  we  should 

ceding  year  by  $58,485,517.    The  sum  paid  from  the  resolutelv  turn  away  from  alluring  temporary'  expe- 

Treasury  for  sugar  bounty  was  $9,375,130.88,  an  in-  dients,  cTetermined  to  be  content  with  nothing  less 

crease  over  the  preceding  year  of  $2,038,058.09.  than  a  lasting  and  comprehensive  financial  plan.    In 

It  is  estimate  upon  the  basis  of  present  revenue  these  cireumstances  I  am  convinced  that  a  reasonable 

laws  that  the  receipts  of  the  Government  for  the  year  delaj[  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  instead  of  being 

ending  June  30, 1894,  will  be  $4302121^865.38,  and  its  injurious,  will  increase  the  probability  of  wise  action. 
expenditures  $458,121,865.88,  resulting  in  a  deficiency        The  monetary  conference  which  assembled  at  Brua- 

of  $28,000,000.  sels  upon  our  'invitation  was  adjourned  to  the  30th 

On  the  Ist  day  of  November,  1898,  the  amount  of  day  of  November  in  the  present  year.    The  consider- 

money  of  all  kinds  in  ciroulation,  or  not  included  in  ations  just  stated,  and  the  fact  that  a  definite  propo&i- 

Treasury  holdings,  was  $1,718,544,682,  an  increase  for  tion  from  us  seemed  to  be  expected  upon  the  reassem- 

the  year  of  $112,404,947.    Estimating  our  population  blingoftheconferencCjled  metoexpress  awillingue^ 

at  67,426,000  at  the  time  mentioned,  the  p€r  capita  cir-  to  have  the  meeting  still  farther  postponed.     It  8eem» 

culation  was  $25.49.    On  the  same  date  there  was  in  to  me  that  it  woulcTbe  wise  to  give  general  authority 

the  Treasury  gold  bullion  amounting  to  $96,697,273,  to  the  President  to  invite  other  nations  to  such  a  con- 

and  silver  bullion  w^hich  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  ference  at  any  time  when  there  should  be  a  fair  proo- 

$126,261,558.  pect  of  accomplishing  all  international  agreement  on 

The  purchases  of  silver  under  the  law  of  July  14,  the  subject  orcoinage. 
1890,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  aggregated  54,008,-        I  desire  also  to  earnestly  suggest  the  wisdom  of 

162*59  fine  ounces,  which  cost  $45,531,374.53.    The  amending  the  existing  statutes  in  regard  to  the  is&u- 

total  amount  of  silver  purchased  from  tne  time  that  anoe    of  Government   bonds.    The   authority   now 

law  became  operative  until  the  repeal  of  its  purchas-  vested    in  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury   to  iasue 

ing  clause,  on  the  1st  day  of  November,  1893,  was  bonds  is  not  as  clear  as  it  should  be,  and  the  bonds  au- 

168,674,590*46  fine  ounces,  which  cost  $155,930,940.84.  thorized  are  disadvantageoas  to  the  Government  both 

Between  the  Ist  day  of  March,  1873,  and  tiie  Ist  day  as  to  the  time  of  their  maturity  and  rate  of  interest 
of  November,  1893,  the  Government  purchased,  under        The  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  through  the 

all  laws,  603,008,717  fine  ounces  of  silver,  at  a  cost  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  reports  that  during  the 

$516,622,948.  The  silver  dollars  that  have  been  coined  last  fiscal  year  there  arrived  at  our  ports  440,793  im- 

under  the  act  of  July  14,  1890,  number  36,087,285.  migrants.    Of  these,  1,063  were  not  permitted  to  land 

The  seigniorage  arising  from  such  coinage  was  $6,977,-  under  the  limitations  of  the  law,  and  577  were  re- 

098.89,  leaving  on  hand  in  the  mints  140,699,760  fine  turned  to  the  countries  whence  they  came  by  reason 

ounces  of  silver,  which  cost  $126,758,218.  of  their  having  become  public  charges.    The  total 

Our  total  coinage  of  all  metals  during  the  lost  fiscal  arrivals  were  141,034  less  tiian  the  previous  year, 
year  consists  of  97,280,875  pieces,  valued  at  $43,685,-         The  Secretary  in  his  report  gives  an  account  of  the 

178.80,  of  which  there  were  $30,038,140  in  gold  coin,  operation  of  the  marine  hospital  service,  and  of  the 

$5,343,715  in  silver  dollars,  $7,217,220.90  in  subsidiary  good  work  done  under  its  supervision  in  preventing 

silver  coin,  and  $1,086,102.90  in  minor  coins.    During  the  entrance  and  spread  of  contagious  diseases.    The 

the  calendar  year  1892  the  production  of  precious  admonitions  of  the  last  two  years  touching  our  public 

metals  in  the  United  States  was  estimated  to  be  1^596,-  health  and  the  demonstrated  danger  of  the  introduc- 

875  fine  ounces  of  gold,  of  the  commercial  and  coinage  tion  of  contagious  diseases  from  foreign  ports  has  in- 

value  of  $83,000,000,  and  58,000,000  fine  ounces  of  sfl-  vested  the  subjectofnational  quarantine  with  increased 

ver,  of  the  bullion  or  market  value  of  $50,750,000,  and  interest    A   more  general  and  harmonious   system 

of  the  coinage  value  of  $74,989,900.    It  is  estimated  than  now  exists,  acting  promptly  and  directly  every- 

that  on  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1893,  the  metallic  stock  of  where,  and  constantly  operating  by  preventive  mean* 

money  in  the  United  States,  consisting  of  coin  and  to  shield  our  country  from  the  invasion  of  disease, 

bullion,  amounted  to  $1,213,559,169,  of  which  $597,-  and  at  the  saiae  time  having  due  regard  to  the  rights 

697,685  was  gold  and  $615,861,484  was  silver.  and  duties  of  local  agencies,  would,  I  believe,  add 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  national  banks  were  or-  greatly  to  the  safety  ot  our  people. 
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The  SccretAiy  of  War  reportu  that  the  strength  of  labors  during  the  last  year,  and  the  work  of  maiinfac- 

the  amiy  on  the  80th  day  of  September  last  was  26,-  ture  b  now  in  progress  at  the  national  armory  at 

77;*  enlisted  men  and  2,144  omcers.    The  total  ex-  Sprinfffleld.    It  is  confidently  expected  that  by  the 

Senditurea  of  the  department  for  the  year  ending  end  of  the  current  year  our  infantry  will  be  supplied 

one  80,  189S,  amounted  to  $51,966,074.89.    Of  this  with  a  weapon  eaual  to  that  of  the  most  progressive 

»um,  $1,992,551.51  was  for  salaries  and  contingent  ex-  armies  of  the  world. 

fM-nsea,  $28,877,828.35  for  the  support  of  the  military  The  work  on  the  projected  Chickamauga  and  Chat- 

i^tablishraent,  $6,077,038.18  for  miscellaneous  objects,  tanooga  National  Military  Park  has  been  prosecuted 

and  $20,51 8<,631 .41  for  public  works.    This  latter  sum  with  zeal  and  judgment,  and  its  opening  will  be  cele- 

i Deludes  $15,296,876.46  for  river  and  harbor  improve-  brated  during  the  comine  year.    Over  9  square  miles 

loenta,  and  $326,266,141.20  for  fortifications  ana  other  of  the  Chickamauffa  battlefield  have  been  acquired,  25 

works  of  defense.    The  total  enrollment  of  the  militia  miles  of  roadway  have  been  constructed,  and  perma- 

of  the  several  States  was,  on  the  81st  of  October  of  the  nent  tablets  have  been  placed  at  many  historical 

current  year,  112,597  otfioers  and  enlisted  men.    The  points,  while  the  invitation  to  the  States  to  mark  the 

officers  of  the  army  detained  for  the  inspection  and  positions  of  their  troops  participating  in  the  battle 

in^ruction  of  this  reserve  of  our  military  force  report  nas  been  very  generally  accepted, 

that  increased  interest  and  marked  progress  are  ap-  The  work  of  locating  and  preserving  the  lines  of 

parent  in  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  organi-  battle  at  the  Gettysburg  battlefield  is  making  satis- 

zatJon.  factory  progress  on  the  plans  directed  by  the  last 

Neither  Indian  outbreaks  nor  dcnnestic  violence  Congress, 
have  called  the  army  into  service  during  the  year,  Tne  reports  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
and  the  only  active  military  duty  required  of  it  has  and  the  several  schools  for  special  instruction  of 
been  in  the  aepartment  of  Texas,  where  violations  of  officers,  show  marked  advance  in  education  of  the 
the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  army  and  a  commendable  ambition  among  its  officers 
were  promptly  and  efficiently  dealt  with  b^  the  to  excel  in  the  military  profession  and  to  fit  them- 
troops,  eliciting  the  warm  approval  of  the  civil  and  selves  for  the  highest  service  to  the  country.  Under 
luilitaij  authoriUes  of  both  countries.  The  opera-  the  supervision  of  Adit-Gen.  Robert  WiUiams,  lately 
tion  of  wiae  laws  and  the  influence  of  civilization  retired,  the  Bureau  of  Military  Information  has  be- 
constantly  tending  to  relieve  the  country  fVom  the  come  well  established,  and  is  performing  a  service 
dangera  of  Indian  hostilities,  together  with  the  in-  that  will  put  in  possession  of  the  Government  in  time 
cKSMinff  ability  of  the  States,  through  the  efficiency  of  war  most  valuable  information,  and  at  all  times 
of  the  rvational  Guard  oi]ganizations.  to  protect  their  serve  a  purpose  of  great  utility  in  keeping  the  army 
citizens  from  domestic  violence,  leaa  to  the  sugges-  advised  of  the  world's  progress  in  all  matters  pertain- 
tion  that  tlie  time  is  fast  approaching  when  there  ^g^  the  art  of  war. 

should  be  a  reoiganization  or  our  army  on  the  lines  The  report  of  the  Attorney-General  contains  the 
of  the  present  necessity  of  the  country.  This  change  usual  summary  of  the  affairs  and  proceedings  of  the 
contemplates  neith<»r  increase  in  ntmiber  nor  added  Department  of  Justice  for  the  past  year,  together 
expense,  but  a  redistribution  of  the  force  and  an  en-  with  certain  recommendations  as  to  needed  legisla- 
couragement  of  measures  tending  to  greater  efficiency  tion  on  various  subjects.  I  can  not  too  heartily  in- 
smong  the  men  and  improvement  ofthe  service.  dorse  the  proposition  that  the  fee  system,  as  applica- 
The  adoption  of  battalion  formations  for  infantry  bio  to  the  compensation  of  United  States  attorneys, 
regimenta,  the  strengthening  of  the  artillery  force,  marshals,  clerks  of  Federal  courts,  and  United  States 
the  abandonment  of  smaller  and  unnecessary  poets,  commissioners,  should  be  abolisned  with  as  little 
and  the  maaeing  of  the  troops  at  important  and  ac-  delay  as  possible.  It  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the 
cessible  statious,  all  promise  to  promote  the  useful-  community  that  the  business  of  the  courts,  both  civil 
now  of  the  anny.  and  criminal,  shall  be  as  small  and  as  inexpensively 
In  the  judgment  of  anny  officers,  with  but  few  ex-  transacted  as  the  ends  of  justice  will  allow.  The 
o«Dtion2»,  the  operation  of  the  law  forbidding  the  re-  system  is  therefore  thorougnly  vicious  which  makea 
enliKtment  of  men  after  ten  years'  service  has  not  tne  compensation  of  court  officials  depend  upon  the 
proved  its  wisdom,  and  while  the  arguments  that  volume  of  such  business,  and  tihis  creates  a  conflict 
led  to  its  adoption  were  not  without  merit,  the  expe-  between  a  proper  execution  of  the  law  and  private 
rience  of  the  year  constrains  me  to  join  in  the  reoom-  gain,  which  can  not  fail  to  be  dangerous  to  the  rights 
mendation  for  its  repeal.  and  freedom  of  the  citizens,  and  an  irresistible  temp- 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  we  have  begun  to  attain  tation  to  the  uzgustifiable  expenditure  of  public  fimds. 
completed  results  in  the  comprehensive  scheme  of  If,  in  addition  to  this  reform,  another  was  inaugu- 
Heaeoast  defense  and  fortification,  entered  upon  eight  rated  which  would  j^ive  to  United  States  commission- 
yean  ago.  A  large  sum  has  been  already  expenoed,  era  the  final  disposition  of  petlr  offenses  within  the 
hut  the  cost  of  maintenance  will  be  inconsiderable  as  grade  of  misdemeanors,  especially  those  coming  under 
compared  with  the  expense  of  construction  and  ord-  Uie  internal-revenue  laws,  a  great  advance  would  be 
nance.  At  the  end  or  the  current  calendar  year  the  made  toward  a  more  decent  administration  of  the 
War  Department  will  have  9 12-inch  guns,  20  10-inch  criminal  law. 

guns,  and  84  8-inch  guns  ready  to  be  mounted  on  ffun  In  my  first  message  to  Congress,  dated  Dec.  8, 1885, 

liftA  and  carriages,  and  75  12-inch  mortars.    In  aadi-  I  strongly  recommended  these  changes,  and  referred 

tion  to  the  product  of  the  army  gun  factory,  now  somewhat  at  length  toUie  evils  of  the  present  system. 

cx>mpleted  at  Watervlict,  the  Government  has  con-  Since  that  time  the  criminal  business  of  the  Federal 

tracted  with  private  parties  for  the  purchase  of  100  courts  and  expense  attending  it  have  enormously  in- 

^ans  of  these  calibers,  the  first  of  which  should  be  creased. 

tlelivered  to  the  department  for  test  before  July  1,  The  number  of  criminal  prosecutions  pending  in 
l*^U4.  The  manufacture  of  heavy  ordnance  keeps  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United  States  on 
pace  with  current  needs;  but  to  render  these  guns  July  1, 1885,  was  8,808,  of  which  1,884  were  for  viola- 
available  for  the  purposes  they  are  designed  to  meet,  tions  of  the  internal-revenue  laws,  while  the  number 
emplacements  must  be  prepared  for  them.  Progress  of  Huch  prosecutions  pending  on  July  1,  1898,  was 
has  been  made  in  thia  direction,  and  it  is  desirable  9,500,  of  which  4,200  were  rbr  violation  of  internal- 
ist Congress,  by  adequate  appropriations,  should  pro-  revenue  laws.  The  expense  of  the  United  States 
vide  for  the  uninterrupted  prosecution  of  this  neces-  courts,  exclusive  of  judges^  salaries,  for  the  year  end- 
»aiy  work.  ing  July  1, 1885,  was  $2,874,788.11,  and  for  the  year 
After  much  preliminary  work  and  exhaustive  ex-  ending  July  1,  1898,  $4,528,676.87.  It  is  therefore 
amination  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  apparent  that  the  reasons  given  in  1885  for  a  change 
law.  the  board  appointed  to  select  a  magazine  rifle  of  in  the  manner  of  enforcing  the  Federal  criminal  law 
modem  type,  with  which  to  replace  the  obsolete  have  gained  cogency  and  strength  by  lapse  of  time. 
Springfield  rifle  of  the  infantry  service,  completed  ita  I  also  heartily  join  the  Attorney -General  in  reoom- 
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mending  le^lation  fixing  de^es  of  the  crime  of  was  1,055,999,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 

murder  within  Federal  juriMlietion,  as  has  been  done  72,525,  and  their  value  was  $16,841,8;)7.86,  an  iDcrease 

in  many  of  the  States ;  authorizing  writs  of  error  on  of  $1,221,506.81.    The  number  of  orders  paid  wai; 

behalf  of  the  Government  in  cases  where  final  judg-  800,917,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  13..'j4JG. 

tnent  is  rendered  against  the  sutflciency  of  an  indict-  and  their  value  was  $5,283,375.70,  an  mcrease  of  $!H.- 

iiicnt  or  aj^ainst  the  Government  upon  anv  other  094.83.    From  the   foregoing  statements  it    appeiirs 

question  arising  before  actual  trials  limiting  tne  right  that  the  total  issue  of  money  orders  and  postal  nou^^ 

of  review  in  cases  of  felony  punishable  only  by  fine  for  the  year  amounted  to  $156,821,846.24. 

and  imprisonment  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The  number  of  letters  and  packages  mailed  during 

and  making  speedy  provision  for  the  construction  or  the  year  for  special  delivery  was  8,875,693,  an  increa!*«- 

such  prisons  and  reformatories  as  may  be  necessary  over  the  preceding  year  of  nearly  28  per  cent.     The 

fur  the  confinement  of  United  States  convicts.  special-delivery  stamps  used  on   these  letters  and 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  contains  a de-  packages  amounted  to  $337,569.80,  and  the  nies?*en- 

tailed  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  Post-Office  gern*  fees  paid  for  their  delivery  amounted  to  ^2.5»i,- 

Department  during  the  last  fiscal  >  ear,  and  much  in-  592.71,  leaving  a  profit  to  the  Government  of  $80,- 

tcresting  information  touching  this  important  branch  976.59. 

of  the  public  service.  The  nulwa^  mail  service  not  only  adds  tn  the 

The  business  of  the  mails  indicates  with  absolute  promptness  of  mail  delivery  at  all  offices,  but  it  is  the 

certainty  the  condition  of  the  business  of  the  country,  especial  instrumentality  which  puts  the  smaller  and 

and  depression  in  financial  aifairs  inevitably  and  way  places  in  the  service  on  an  equality  in  that  re- 

quickly  reduces  the  postal  revenues.    Therefore,  a  gard  with  the  larger  and  terminal  offices.      ThL^ 

larger  discrepancy  than  usual  between  the  post-office  branch  of  the  postal  service  has  therefore  received 

receipts  and  expenditures  is   the  expected  and  un-  much    attention    of.   th^    Postmaster-General,  and 

avoiaable  result  of  the  distressing  stringency  which  though  it  is  gratifying  to  know  tliat  it  is  in  a  condi- 

has  prevailed  tliroughout  the  country  during  much  tion  of  high  efficiency  and  great  usefulness,  1  ani  led 

of  the  time  covered  by  the  Postmaster-GeneraPs  re-  to  agree  with  the  postmaster-General  that  tiierv  is 

port.    At  a  date  when  better  times  were  anticipated  room  for  flirther  improvement 

It  was  estimated  by  his  predecessor  that  the  deficien-  There  are  now  connected  with  the  post-office  estab- 

cy  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1893,  would  be  but  a  little  lishment  2b,324  emplovees  who  are  m  the  classified 

over    $1,500,000.     It  amounted,  however,  to    more  service.    The  head  oi  this  great  department   gives 

than  $5,000,000.    At  Uie  same  time  and  under  the  conclusive    evidence   of  the  value  of  civil^ervit^ 

influence  or  like  anticipations,  estimates  were  made  reform  when,  atler  an  experience  that  renders  his 

for  tlie  current  fiscal  vear  ending  June   30,  1884,  judgment  on  the  subject  absolutely  reliable,  he  ex- 

which  exhibited  a  surpfus  of  revenue  over  expendi-  presses  the  opinion  that  witliout  the  benefit  of  this 

tures  of  $872,245.71]  but  now,  in  view  of  the  actual  system  it  would  be  impossible  to  conduct  the  vast 

receipts  and  expenditures  during  that  part  of  the  cur-  business  intrusted  to  hun.    I  desire  to  commend  as 

rent  fiscal  year  already  expired,  the  present  Post-  especially  worthy  of  prompt  attention  the  suggestions 

master-General  estimates  that  at  its  close,  instead  of  a  or  the  Postmaster-General  relating  to  a  more  scnMble 

surplus,  there  will  be  a  deficency  of  nearlv  $8,000,-  and  businesslike  organization  and  a  better  distribu- 

000.    The  post-office  receipts  for  the  last  fiscal  year  tion  of  responsibility  in  his  department 

amounted  to  $75,896,988.16,  and  its  expenditures  to  The  renort  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  contains  a 

$81,074,104.90.    The  post-office  deficiency  would  dis-  history  or  the  operations  of  his  department  during 

appear  or  be  immensely  decreased  if  less  matter  was  the  past  year,  and  exhibits  a  most  gratifying  condition 

carried  free  through  the  mails,  an  item  of  which  is  of  the  personnel  of  our  navy.    lie  presents  a  satisfac- 

upward  of  300  tons  of  seeds  and  grain  from  the  Agri-  tory  account  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 

cultural  Department  the  construction  of  vessels,  and  makes  a  number  of 

The  total  number  of  poet  offices  in  the  United  recommendations  to  which  attention  is  especially  in- 
states on  the  30th  day  of  June.  1893,  was  68,403,  an  vited. 

increase  of  1,284  over  the  preceuing  year.  Of  these.  During  the  past  six  montlis  the  demands  for  cruis- 
8,860  were  presidential,  an  increase  in  that  class  of  ing  vessels  have  been  many  and  urgent  There  have 
)204  over  the  preceding  vear.  Forty -two  free-delivery  been  revolutions  calling  for  vessels  to  protect  Ameri- 
offices  were  added  dunng  the  year  to  those  already  can  interests  in  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  Costa  Kica, 
existing,  making  a  total  of  610  cities  and  towns  pro-  Honduras,  Argentine,  and  Brazil,  while  the  condition 
vided  with  free  delivery  on  June  SO,  1893.  Ninet^r-  of  affairs  in  Honolulu  has  reouired  the  con&tant 
three  other  cities  and  towns  are  now  entitled  to  this  presence  of  one  or  more  ships.  >Vitli  all  these  calls 
service  under  the  law,  but  it  has  not  been  accorded  upon  our  navy  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  keep 
them  on  account  of  insufficient  funds  to  meet  the  ex-  up  a  sufficient  fleet  to  patrol  the  Bering  sea  under 
pense  of  its  establishment.  I  am  decidedly  of  the  the  modus  vivendi  a^ed  upon  with  Great  Britain, 
opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  permit  to  detail  to  that  service  1  vessel  from  the  Fisli  Com- 
as general  an  introduction  of  this  feature  of  mail  serv-  mission  and  3  from  the  revenue  marine, 
ice  as  is  nccei^>«ary  or  justifiable,  and  that  it  ought  not  Progress  in  the  construction  of  new  vessels  has  not 
to  be  extended  to  smaller  communities  than  are  now  been  as  rapid  as  was  anticipated.  There  have  been 
designated.  delays  in  the  completion  of  unarmored  vessels,  but 

The  expense  of  free  delivery  for  the  fiscal   year  for  the  most  part  tliey  have  been  such  as  are  con- 

endiiig  June  80, 1894,  will  be  more  than  $ll,(K)o'000,  stantl^  occurring  even  in  countries  having  the  lar]|reKt 

and  under  legislation  now  existing  there  must  be  a  experience  in  naval  shipbuilding.    The  most  senous 

constant  increase  in  this  item  of  expenditure.    There  delays,  however,  have  been  in  the  work  upon  ar- 

were  6,401   additions  to  the  domestic  money-order  mored  ships.    The  trouble  has  been  the  failure  of 

officers  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  being  the  largest  contractors  to  deliver  annor  as  agreed.     The  diffi- 

increase  in  any  year  since  the  inauguration  of  the  sys-  culties  seem  now,  however,  to  have  been  all  overeome, 

tem.    The  total  number  of  these  omces  at  the  close  of  and    annor    is    being    delivered    with    satisfactory 


the  year  was  18,434.     There  were  18,309,736  money     promptncHS.    As  a  result  of  the  experience  acquire<i 


$7,509,623.58.     There  were  also    issued  during  the  racy.    Great  ifuns,  rapid-fire  guns,  torpedoes,  and 

year  postal  notes  amounting  to  $12,903,076.73.    Dur-  jwwder  are  being  promptly  supplied, 

ing  tne  year  195  international   money -ortler  offices  The  following  ve8.sels  of  the  new  navy  have  been 

were  added  to  those  already  provided,  making  a  total  completed  and  are  now  ready  for  service :  The  dou- 

of  2,407  in  operation  on  June  30, 1898.     The  number  ble-turreted  coa-st-defcnse  monitor  ^^Miantonomair'; 

of  international  money  orders  issued  during  the  year  the  double-turretod  monitor  ^*  Monterey  ";  the  armored 
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cruiser  **'  New  York  " :  the  protected  cruisers  ^  Balti-  to  the  statute,  and  since  that  time  this  construction 

niore»"  *^  Chicaf  o,^*  "•  Philaaolphia,"  ^  Newark.*^  **■  San  has  been  followed.    Thitt  has  had  the  efl'ect  of  limi- 

Franciaoo,**  ^  dnarlestonf"  "•  Atlanta,"  and  ^  Boston  " :  tating  tlie  operation  of  the  law  to  its  intended  pur- 

the  cnuser  ^Detroit";  the  ffunboats  ^^  Yorktown,"  poses.    The  discovery  having  been  made  that  many 

•*  Concord,"  **  Bennington,"   "  Machias,"    "  Castine,"  names  had  been  put  upon  the  pension  roll  bjr  means 

and  ^Petrel";  the  dispatch  vessel**' Dolphin";  the  of  wholesale  and  gigantic  frauds,  the  commissioner 

practice  vessiel  ^  Bancroft " ;  and  the  dynamite  gun-  suspended  payments  upon  a  number   of  pensions 

t>ottt  **  Vesuvius."    Of  these,  the  **  Bancroft,"  *^  Ma-  which  seemed  to  be  fraudulent  or  unauthorized  pend- 

ohiaa,**  ^  Detroit,"  and  ^  Castine  "  have  been  placed  ing  a  complete  examination,  giving  notice  to  the  pen- 

:n  oonunission  during  the  current  calendar  year.  sioners  in  order  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity 

The  following  Tessels  are  in  progress  of  construe-  to  establish,  if  possible,  the  justice  of  their  claims, 

clon :  The  necond-class  battle  ships  **  Maine "  and  notwithstanding  their  apparent  invalidity.    Thus,  I 

^  Texas  " ;  the  cruisers  ^  Montgomery  "  and  **  Marble-  understand,  is  ^e  practice  which  has  for  a  long  time 

head,"  and  the  coast-defense  monitors  **  Terror,  **  Pu-  prevailed  in  the  Tension  Bureau ;  but  after  enter- 

ritan,"  **Amphitrite,"  and  ^Monadnock,"  all  of  which  ing   upon  these  recent  investigations  the  commis- 

will  be  completed  within  one  year;  the  harbor-de-  sioner  modified  this  rule  so  as  not  to  allow,  imtil 

fense  ram  ^Katahdin"  and  the  protected  cruisers  after  complete  examination,  interference  witn    the 

^  Columbia,"  **'  Minneapolis,"   '*  Olympia,"  ^  Cincin-  payment  of  a  pension  apparently  not  altogether  void, 

nati,"  and  ^  Kaleigh,"  all  of  which  wilt  be  completed  out  which  merely  had  oeen  fixed  at  a  rate  higher 

prior  to  Julv  1,  1895 ;  the  first-class   battle  ships  than  that  authorized  by  law. 

^  Iowa,"  **  Indiana,"  ^  Massachusetts,"  and  ^'Oregon,"  I  am  unable  to  understand  why  frauds  in  the  pen- 
which  will  be  completed  Feb.  1,  1896.  and  the  ar-  sion  rolls  should  not  be  exposed  and  corrected  with 
mored  cruiser  **■  Brooklyn,"  which  will  be  completed  thoroughness  and  vigor.  Everjr  name  fraudulently 
by  Aug.  1  of  that  ^ear.  It  is  also  expected  that  the  put  upon  these  rolls  is  a  wicked  imposition  upon  tlie 
3  gunlmats  authorized  by  the  last  Congress  will  be  kindly  sentiment  in  which  pensions  have  their  on- 
completed  in  less  than  two  years.                               .  gin ;  every  fraudulent  pensioner  has  become  a  bad 

Since  1846  Congress  has  at  each  session  authorized  citizen ;  every  false  oath  in  support  of  a  pension  has 
the  building  of  one  or  more  vessels,  and  the  Secre-  made  peijury  more  common,  and  false  and  undeserv- 
tary  of  the  Navy  presents  an  earnest  plea  for  the  con-  ing  pensioners  rob  the  people  not  only  of  their  money, 
ti nuance  of  this  plan.  He  recommends  the  author!-  but  of  the  patriotic  sentiment  which  the  survivors  oi 
xation  of  at  least  one  battle  ship  and  six  torpedo  boats,  a  war  fougnt  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  ought 
While  I  am  distinctly  in  favor  of  consistently  pur-  to  inspire.  Thousands  of  neighborhoods  have  their 
suing  the  policv  we  have  inaugurated  of  building  up  well-Known  fraudulent  pensioners,  and  recent  de- 
a  thorough  and  efficient  navy,  I  can  not  refrain  m>m  velopments  by  the  bureau  established  appalling  con- 
the  suggestion  that  the  Congress  should  carefullr  spiracles  to  accomplish  pension  frauds.  By  no  means 
take  into  account  the  number  of  unfinished  vesseu  tne  least  wrong  done  is  to  brave  and  deserving  pen- 
on  our  hands,  and  the  depleted  condition  of  our  sionera,  who  certainly  ought  not  to  be  condemned  to 
Treasury,  in  considering  the  proprietv  of  an  appro-  such  association.  Those  who  attempt  in  the  line  of 
priation  at  this  time  to  oegin  new  work.  duty  to  rectifV  these  wrongs  should  not  be  accused  of 

The  method  of  employing  mechanical  labor  at  the  enmity  or  indifference  to  the  claims  of  honest  vet- 
navy  yards  through  nouxls  of  labor,  and  making  ef-  erans. 

liciency  the  sole  test  by  which  laborers  are  emp^yed        The  sum  expended  on  account  of  pensions  for  the 

and  continued,  is  producing  the  best  results,  and  the  year  ending  June  80,1893,  was  $156,740,467.14.    The 

Secretary  is  eamestl]^  devoting  himself  to  its  develop-  Commissioner  estimates  that  $165,000,000  will  be  re- 

ment    Attention  is  invited  to  the  statements  of  his  quired  to  pay  pensions  during  the  year  ending  June 

report  in  regard  to  the  workings  of  the  system.  80, 1894. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  the  supervision        The  condition  of  the  Indiana  and  their  ultimate 

of  so  many  important  subjects  that  his  report  is  of  fate  are  subjects  which  are  related  to  a  sacred  duty  of 

especial  value  and  interest.  the  Government  and  which  strongly  appeal  to  the 

On  June  30, 1893,  there  were  on  the  pension  rolls  sense  of  justice  and  the  sympathy  of  our  people.    Our 

'M6,012  names,  an  increase  of  89,944  over  the  number  Indians  number  about  248,000.    Most  of  tliem  are 

4>n  the  rolls  Juno  30,1892.    Of  these  there  were  17  located  on  161    reservations,  containing    86,116,531 

widows  and  daughters  of  the  Revolutionary  soldiers,  acres  of  land.    About  110,000  of  these  Indians  have 

b6  survivors  of  the  War  of  1812,  5,425  widows  of  sol-  to  a  large  degree  adopted  civilized  customs.    Lands 

diers  of  that  war,  21,518  survivors  and  widows  of  the  in  severalty  nave  been  allotted  to  many  of  them. 

Mexican  War,  3,882  survivors  and  widows  of  Indian  8uch  allotments  have  been  made  to  10,000  individ- 

war>»,  284  arm^   nunes,  and  475,675  survivors  and  uals  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  embracing  about 

widows  and  children  of  deceased  soldiers  and  sailors  1,000,000  acres.    The  number  of  Indian  Government 

of  the  war  of  the  rebellion.    The  latter  number  rep-  schools  open  during  the  year  was  195,  an  increase  of 

resents  those  pensioned  on  account  of  disabilities  or  12  over  the  preceding  year.    Of  this  total  170  were  on 

death  resulting  f^m  army  and  navy  service.    The  reservations,  of  whicli  78  were  boarding  schools  and 

number  of  persons  remaininflf  on  the  rolls  June  30,  97  were  day  schools.    Twenty  boarding  schools  and 

1*<93,  who  are  pensioned  under  the  act  of  June  27,  5  day  schools  supported  by  the  Government  were 

1^90,  which  allows  pensions  on  account  of  death  and  not  located  on  reservations.  *  The  total  number  of  In- 

di^ability  not  chargeable  to  army  service,  was  459,155.  dian  children  enrolled  during  the  year  as  attendants 

The  number  added  to  the  rolls  during  the  year  was  of  all  schools  was  21,188,  an  increase  of  1,231  over 

123.634,  and  the  number  dropped  was  88,900.    The  the  enrollment  for  the  previous  year.    I  am  sure  that 

first  payments  on  pensions  allowed  during  the  year  secular  education  and  moral  and  religious  teaching 

amounted  to  $38,756,549.98.    This  includes  arrears  or  must  be  important  factors  in  any  efi'ort  to  save  the 

the  accumulation  between  the  time  from  which  the  Indian  and  lead  him  to  civilization, 
allowance  of  pension  dates  and  the  time  of  actually         I  believe,  too,  that  the  relinquishment  of  tribal  rela- 

granting  the  certificate.  tions  and  the  holding  of  land  in  severalty  may,  in 

Although  the  law  of  1890  permits  pensions  for  dls-  favorable  conditions,  aid  this  consummation.   It  seems 

abilities  not  related  to  military  service,  yet  as  a  rcqui-  to  me,  however,  that  allotments  of  land  in  severalty 

i^ite  to  its  benefits  a  disability  mi»t  exist  incapaci-  ought  to  be  made  with  great  care  and  circumspec- 

tating  applicants  ^  from  the  performance  of  manual  tion.    If  hastily  done,  before  the  Indian  knows  its 

labor  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  them  unable  to  meaning,  while  yet  he  has  little  or  no  idea  of  tilling 

earn  a  support."    The  execution  of  this  law  in  its  a  farm  and  no  conception  of  thrift,  there  is  great  dau- 

emrlj  stage  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  accord  with  ger  that  a  reservation  life  in  tribal  relations  may  be 

its  true  intention;  but  toward  the  close  of  the  last  ad-  exchanged  for  the  pauperism  of  civilization,  instead 

ministration  an  authoritative  construction  was  given  of  it»  independence  ana  elevation. 
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The  solution  of  the  Indian  problem  depends  very  from  infection.    Occasional  local  outbreaks  hav^e  been 

largely  upon  good  administration.    The  personal  fit-  laii^ely  such  as  could  have  been  effectually  ^piarded 

nees  of  agents  and  their  adaptability  to  tne  peculiar  against  by  the  owners  of  the  affected  cattle.     While 

duty  of  caring  for  their  wards  is  of  the  utmost  im-  contagious  pleuropneumonia  in  cattle  has  been  erad- 

portance.    The  law  providing  that,  except  in  special  icateOf   animal   tuberculosis — a   disease  widespread 

cases,  army  officers  shall  be  detailed  as  Indian  agents,  and  more  dangerous  to  human  life  than  pleuropneu- 

it  is  hopea  will  prove  a  successful  experiment.  monia— is  sUU  prevalent.    Investigations  have  been 

Tjiero  is  danger  of  great  abuses  creeping  into  the  made  during  the  past  year  as  to  the  means  of  it» 

prosecution  of  claims  for  Indian  depredations,  and  I  communication  ana  the  method  of  its  correct  diag- 

recommend  that  every  possible  safeguard  be  provided  nosis.    Much  progress  has  been  made  in  thia  direc- 

against  the  enforcement  of  unjust  and  fictitious  claims  tion  by  thestuaiee  of  the  division  of  animal  patbolu^-, 

oi  this  description.  but  work  ought  to  be  extended  in  co-operation  wiQi 

The  appropriations  on  account  of  the  Indian  Bureau  local  authorities  untU  the  danger  to  human  life  aria- 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1894,  amount  to  $7,954,-  ing  from  this  cause  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
962.99,  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  year  precea-  The  number  of  animals  arriving  from  Canada  dur- 
ing it  of  $887,131.95.  ing  the  year  and  inspected  by  Bureau  officials  was 

The  vast  area  of  land  which  but  a  short  time  ago  402,092,  and  the  number  from  transatlantic  coun- 

constituted  the  public  domain  is  rapidly  falling  into  tries  was  1^297.    No  contagious  diseases  were  found 

Erivate  hands.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  trans^r  the  among  the  imported  animals.  The  total  number  of 
eneficent  intention  of  the  Government  to  supply  inspections  of  cattle  during  the  past  fiscal  year  was 
from  its  domain  homes  to  the  industrious  and  worthy  611,542.  The  exports  show  a  falnng  off  of  about  25 
home  seekers  is  oilen  frustrated.  Though  the  specu-  per  cent,  ftom  the  preceding  year,  the  decrease  oc- 
lator,  who  stands  with  extortionate  purpose  between  curring  entirelv  in  the  last  half  of  the  year.  This 
the  Land  Ofiice  and  those  who,  with  their  families,  are  suggests  that  the  falling  off  may  have  been  largely 
invited  by  the  Government  to  settle  on  the  public  due  to  an  increase  in  Uie  price  of  American  export 
lands,  is  a  despicable  character  who  ought  not  to  be  cattle.  During  the  year  ending  June  80,  1893,  ex- 
tolerated,  yet  it  is  difiicult  to  thwart  his  schemes.  ports  of  inspected  pork  aggregated  20,677,410  pounds. 

The  recent  opening  to  settlement  of  the  lands  in  the  as  against  88,152,874  for  the  preceding  vear.    The 

Cherokee  outlet,  embracing  an  area  of  6,500.0<X)  acres,  falling  off  in  the  export  was  not  confinea,  however, 

notwithstanding  the  utmost  care  in  framing  tne  regula-  to  inspected  pork,  the  total  o  uantity  exported  in  1892 

tions  governing  the  selection  of  locations,  and  notwith-  being  665,490,616  pounds,  wnile  in  1893  it  was  only 

standing  the  presence  of  United  States  troops,  fur-  527,808,695  pounds. 

nished  an  exhibition,  though  perhaps  in  a  modined  de-  I  join  the  Secretary  in  recommending  that  here- 
gree,  of  the  mad  scramble,  the  violence,  and  the  fraud-  after  each  applicant  for  the  position  of  inspector  or 
ulent  occupation  which  have  accompanied  previous  assistant  inspector  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industries 
openings  or  public  land.  I  concur  with  the  Secretary  be  required,  as  a  condition  preliminary  to  his  appoint- 
in  the  belief  that  these  outrageous  incidents  can  not  ment,  to  exhibit  to  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
be  entirely  prevented  without  a  change  in  the  laws  Commission  his  diploma  fVom  an  established,  re^lar, 
on  the  subject,  and  I. hope  his  recommendations  in  and  reputable  veterinary  college,  and  that  this  be 
that  direction  will  be  favorably  considered.  supplemented  by  such  an  examination  in  veterinary 

I  especially  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  Con-  science  as  the  commission  may  prescribe, 

gress  the  statements  contained  in  the  Secretary's  re-  The    exports   of  agricultural  products  from  the 

port  concerning  forestry.    Thtf  time  has  come  when  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1892. 

efiicient  measures  should  be  taken  for  the  preserva-  attained  the  enormous  figure  of  $800,000,000  in  round 

tion  of  our  forests  from  indiscriminate  and  remediless  numbers,  being  78*7  per  cent,  of  our  total  exports, 

destruction.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  this  aggregate  was  greatly  re- 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  be  duced,  but  nevertheless  reached  $615,000,000,  being 

found  exceedingly  interesting,  especially  to  that  large  75*1  per  cent,  of  all  American  commodities  exportecL 

part  of  our  citizens  intimately  concerned  in  agriciu-  A  review  of  our  agricultural  exports  with  special  ref- 

tural  occupations.  erence  to  their  destination  will  show  that  in  almost 

On  the  7th  day  of  March,  1898,  there  were  upon  every  line  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 

its   pay  rolls  2,480  employees.     This  number  has  Ireland  absorbs  by  far  the  largest  proportion.     Of 

been  reduced  to  1,850  persons.    In  view  of  a  de-  cattle,  the  total  exports  aggregated  in  value  for  the 

pleted  public  treasury  and  the  imperative  demand  of  fiscal  year  ending  June  80^  1898,  $26,000,000,  of  which 

the  people  for  economy  in  the  administration  of  their  Great  Britain  took   considerably  over    $25,000,000. 

Government,  the  Secretary  has  entered  upon  the  task  Of  beef  products  of  all  kinds,  our  total  exports  were 

of  rational Iv  reducing  expenditures  by  the  elimina-  $28,000,000,  of  which  Great  Britain  took  $24,000,000. 

tion  from  the  pay  rolls  of  all  persons  not  needed  for  Of  pork  products  the  total  exports  were  $84,000,000, 

an  etiicient  conduct  of  Uie  affairs  of  the  deportment  of  which  Great  Britain  took  $58,000,000.    In  bread- 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  tlie  ex-  stuffs,  cotton,  and  minor  products,  like  proportions 

penses  of  the  department  aggregated  $845,876.76,  as  sent  to  the  same  destination  are  shown, 

against  $402,012.42  for  the  corresponding  period  ol  The  work  of  the  statistical  division  of  the  Depait- 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1893.    The  Secretary  ment  of  Agriculture  deals  with  all  that  relates  to  the 

makes  apparent  his  intention  to  continue  this  rate  ot  economics  of  farming.    The    main  |yurposo  of  its 

reduction  by  submitting  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  monthly  reports  is  to  keep  the  fanners  informed  as 

year  less  by  $994,280  than  those  for  the  present  year,  fully  as  possible  of  all  matters  having  any  infiuence 

Among  the  heads  of  divisions  in  this  department  the  upon  the  world's  markets  in  which  their  products  find 

changes  have  been  exceedingly  few.    Three  vacan-  sale.    Its  publications  relate  especially  to  the  com- 

cies  occurring  from  death  and  resignations  have  been  mercial  side  of  farming.    It  is  therefore  of  profound 

filled  by  the  promotion  of  assistants  in  the  same  divi-  importance  and  vital  concern  to  the  farmers  of  the 

sions.    These  promotions  of  experienced  and  faithful  United  States,  who  represent  nearly  one  half  of  our 

assistants  have  not  only  been  in  Uie  interest  of  elfi-  population,  and  also  of  direct  interest  to  the  whole 

cient  work,  but  have  suggested  to  those  in  the  de-  country,  that  the  work  of  this  division  be  eflSciently 

partment  who  look  for  retention  and  promotion  that  perfonned,  and  that  the  information  it  has  gathered 

merit  and  devotion  to  duty  are  their  best  reliance,  be  promptly  difiused.    It  is  a  matter  for  congratula- 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  Bureau  of  Animal  tion  to  know  that  the  Secretary  will  not  spare  anv 

Industries  for  tne  current  fiscal  year  was  $850,000 ;  efiort  to  make  this  part  of  hie  work  thorough! v  usefuL 

the  estimate  for  the  ensuing  year  is  $700,000.  In  the  year  1839  the  Congress  apnropriatea  $1,000, 

The  regulations  of  1892  concerning  Texas  fever  to  be  taken  from  the  Patent  Ofiice  mnos^for  the  pur- 
have  been  enforced  during  the  last  year,  and  the  pose  of  collecting  and  distributing  rare  and  improved 
large  stock  yards  of  the  country  have  been  kept  f^  varieties  of  seeds,  and  of  prosecuting  agricultural 
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investiffatioiiB  uid  procuring  ■grionltaral  statiBtica.  reform  a  sturdy  oommon-senBe  principle  not  only 

From  UiiB  small  beginning  the  seed  division  of  the  suited  to  this  mundane  sphere,  but  whose  application 

Department  of  A^culture  has  grown  to  its  present  our  people  are  more  and  more  recognizing  to  do  abso- 

unwieldy  and  unjustifiably  extravagant  proportions,  lutefy  essential  to  the  most  successful  operation  of 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  cost  of  seeds  purchased  their  Government,  if  not  to  its  perpetuity. 

was  966,548.91.    The  remainder  of  an  appropriation  It  seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 

of  $185,000  was  expended  in  putting  them  up  and  character  of  this  reform,  as  well  as  with  its  best  en- 

dtFtributing  them.    It  surclv  never  could  have  entered  forcement,  to  oblige  the  commission  to  rely  for  cler- 

the  minds  of  those  who  firat  sanctioned  appropria-  leal  assistance  upon  clerks  detailed  from  other  depart- 

tions  of  public  money  for  the  purchase  of  new  and  ments.    There  ought  not  to  be  such  a  condition  in 

improvea  varieties  of  seeds  for  gratuitous  distribution  any  department  that  clerks  hired  to  do  work  there 

that  from  this  would  grow  large  appropriations  for  can  be  spared  to  habituallv  work  at  another  place ; 

the  purchase  and  distribution  bv  memoers  uf  Congress  and  it  does  not  accord  witn  a  sensible  view  of  civil- 

<^f  ordln&ry  seeds,  bulbs,  and  cuttin|||:8  which    are  service  reform  that  persons  should  be  employed  on 

common  in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  and  every-  the  theory  that  their  labor  is  necessary  in  one  de- 

where  obtainable  at  low  prices.  partment  when  in  point  of  fact  their  services  are  de- 

In  each  State  and  Temtorv  an  agricultural-experi-  voted  to  entirely  different  work  in  another  depart- 
ment station  has  been  estaolished.  These  stations,  ment  I  earnestly  ui^e  that  the  clerks  necessary  to 
by  their  very  character  and  name,  are  the  proper  carry  on  the  work  of  the  commission  be  regularly 
agencies  to  experiment  and  test  new  varieties ;  and  put  upon  its  roster,  and  that  the  system  of  ooliging 
vet  this  indiscriminate  and  wasteful  distribution  by  the  commiMionera  to  rely  ujx>n  the  services  of  clerks 
legislation  and  legislators  continues,  answering  no  to  other  departments  be  discontinued.  This  ought 
purpose  unless  it  m  to  remind  constituents  that  their  not  to  increase  the  expense  to  the  Government,  while 
representatives  are  willing  to  remember  them  with  it  would  certainly  be  more  consistent,  and  add  greatly 
^rntuities  at  public  cost  Under  the  sanction  of  exist-  to  the  elUciency  of  the  commission, 
ing  legislation  there  was  sent  out  from  the  Agricul-  Economy  in  public  expenditure  is  a  duty  that  can 
tnral  Department  during  the  last  fiscal  vear  enough  not  innocently  oe  neglected  by  those  intrusted  with 
of  cabbage  seed  to  plant  19,200  acres  or  land,  a  suf-  the  control  of  money  drawn  from  the  people  for  pub- 
flcient  quantity  of  Deans  to  plant  4,000  acres,  beet  lie  uses.  It  must  be  confessed  that  our  apparently 
seed  enough  to  plant  2,500  acres,  sweet  com  enough  endless  resources,  the  familiarity  of  our  people  witn 
to  plant  7,oOO  acres,  sufficient  cucumber  seed  to  cover  immense  accumulations  of  wealth,  the  growing  sentl- 
2,0^  acres  with  vines,  and  enough  muskmelon  and  ment  among  them  that  the  expenditure  of  public 
watermelon  seeds  to  plant  2,675  acres.  The  total  money  should  in  some  manner  be  to  their  immediate 
quantity  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  thus  distrib-  and  personal  advantage,  the  indirect  and  idmost 
uted  was  contained  in  more  than  9,000,000  packages,  stealtny  manner  in  which  a  large  part  of  our  taxes 
and  theT  were  suflicient,  it*  planted,  to  cover  89,596  are  exacted,  and  a  degenerated  sense  of  official  ac- 
acrcs  of  land.  countability,  have  led  to  growing  extravagance  in 

In  view  of  these  facts  this  enormous  expenditure  Government  appropriations, 
without  legitimate  returns  of  benefit  ougnt  to  be  At  tiiis  time,  when  a  depleted  public  treasury  con- 
abolished.  Anticipating  a  consummation  so  mani-  fronts  us,  when  many  of  our  people  are  engaged  in  a 
festly  in  the  interests  of  good  administration,  more  hard  struggle  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  when 
than  $100,000  has  been  stricken  ftom  the  estimate  enforced  economy  is  pressing  upon  the  great  mass  of 
made  to  cover  this  object  for  the  year  ending  June  our  countrymen,  i  desire  to  urge  with  aU  the  eamest- 
30, 1895;  and  the  Secretary  recommends  that  tne  re-  ness  at  my  command  that  congressional  legislation 
maining  $35,000  of  the  estimate  be  confined  strictly  be  so  limited  by  strict  economy  as  to  exhibit  an  ap- 
to  the  purchase  of  new  and  improved  varieties  of  preciation  of  the  condition  of  ttie  Treasury  and  a  sym- 
seeds,  and  that  these  be  distributed  through  experi-  pathy  wiUi  the  straitened  circumstances  of  our  fellow- 
ment  staUons.  Thus  the  seed  will  be  tested^  and  citizens.  The  duty  of  importance  is  the  intimate  and 
after  the  teat  has  been  completed  by  the  expenment  necessary  relation  to  the  task  now  in  hand  of  provid- 
station  the  propagation  of  the  usefdl  varieties  and  the  ing  revenue  to  meet  Government  expenditures  and 
rejection  or  the  valueless  may  safely  bo  left  to  the  yet  reducing  the  people^s  burden  of  Federal  taxation, 
common  sense  of  the  people.  After  a  hard  struggle  tariff  reform  is  directly  before 

The  continued  intelligent  execution  of  the  civil-  us.    Nothing  so  important  claims  our  attention,  and 

service  law,  and  the  increasing  approval  by  the  peo-  nothing  so  clearly  presents  itself  as  both  an  oppor- 

ple  of  its  operation,  are  most  gratitying.    The  recent  tunity  and  a  duty — an  opportunity  to  deserve  tho 

extension  of  its  limitations  and  regulations  to  the  gratitude  of  our  tellow-citizcns,  and  a  duty  imposed 

employees  at  fVee-delivery  post  otnc^  which  has  upon  us  by  our  oft-repeated  professions  and  by  the 

been  nonestljr  and  promptly  accomplished  by  the  emphatic  mandate  of  the  people.    After  full  discus- 

aHnmiflsion  wkh  the  nearty  co-operation  of  the  Post-  sion  our  countrymen  have  spoken  in  favor  of  this 

master- General,  is  an  immensely  important  advance  reform,  and  they  have  confided  the  work  of  its  ac- 

in  the  usefulness  of  the  system.  complishment  to  the  hands  of  those  who  are  solemnly 

I  am,  if  possible,  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  pledged  to  it. 

incalculable  benefit  conferred  by  the  civil-service  If  there  is  anything  in  the  theory  of  a  representa- 

law  not  only  ,'m  its  effect  upon  public  service,  but  tion  in  public  place  or  the  people  and  their  desires,  if 

also — what  is  even  more  important — in  its  effect  upon  public  officers  are  really  tne  servants  of  the  people, 

elevating  the  tone  of  political  life  generally.    The  and  if  political  promises  and  professions  have  any 

course  of  civil-service  reform  in  this  country  instruc-  binding  force,  our  failure  to  give  the  relief  so  long 

tlvcly  and  interestingly  illustrates  how  strong  a  hold  awaited  will  be  sheer  recreancy.    Nothing  should 

a  movement  guns  upon  our  people  which  has  under-  intervene  to  distract  our  attention  or  disturb   our 

lying  it  a  sentiment  of  justice  and  right,  and  which  effort  until  this  reform  is  accomplished  by  wIhc  and 

at  the  same  time  promises  better  administration  of  careful  legislation.    While  we  should  stanchly  ad- 

the  Government.  here  to  the  principle  that  only  the  necessity  of  reve- 

The  law  embodying  this  reform  found  its  way  to  nue  justifies  the  imposition  of  tariff  duties  and  other 

our  statute  book  more  from  fear  of  popular  sentiment  Federal  taxation,  and  that  they  should  be  limited  by 

existing  in  its  favor  than  from  any  love  of  reform  strict  economy,  we  can  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact 

it«elf  on  the  part  of  legislators,  and  it  has  lived,  that  conditions  have  grown  up  amon^  us  which  in 

grown,  and  flourished  in  spite  of  open  and  covert  justice  and  fairness  call  for  ditucriminating  care  in  the 

hostility    of   spoilsmen,  and    notwithstanding;^    the  distribution  of  such  duties  and  taxation  as  the  enier- 

querulous  impracticability  of  many  self-constituted  ^cncies  of  our  Government  actually  demand.    Mani- 

guardians.    Beneath  all  tne  vagaries  and  sublimated  festlv,  if  we  ore  to  aid  the  people  directly  through 

theories  which  are  attracted  to  it  there  underlies  Uiis  taritf  reform,  one  of  its  most  obvious  features  should 
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be  a  reduction  in  present  tariff  charfres  upon  the  poees."    The  measure  was  reported  bj  Mr.  Wil- 

necessaries  of  life.    The  benefits  of  such  a  reduction  son,  of  West  Virginia,  Dec.  19.  18d3,  from  the 

would  be  palpable  and  substantial,  seen  and  fpH  by  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.     It  provided  for 

thousands  who  would  be  better  fed  {«><i,^t^^  clothed  ^                           ^       ^^1  ^             ,  ^^  lumber, 

and  better  sheltered.    These  ffifts  should  be  the  will-  ,   .        j™  V««    «„^   L«^,,««^   /k^  ^»<^;<^  ^« 

ing  benefactions  of  a  jrovemnTent  whose  highest  func-  "^^  free  iron  ore,  and  reduced  the  duUes  on 

tion  is  the  promotion  ofthe  welfare  of  the  people.  ™*py?™°r*\^.           *                     .,.        - 

Not  less  closely  related  to  our  people's  prosperity  On  Jan.  24,  1894,  a  measure  providing  for  an 

and  well-being  is  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon  income  tax  was  presented  in  the  House,  and  sab- 

the  importation  of  the  raw  materials  necessary  to  our  sequently  that  and  certain  iiitemal-revenue  fea- 

manufactures.    The  world  should  he  open  to  our  tures  were  incorporated  in  the  Wilson  bill, 

nation^  ingenuity  and  enterpme.    This  can  not  be  j^  presenting  the  measure,  Jan.  8  and  9,  Mr. 

while  Federal  legislation,  through  the  imposition  of  a  T*r-i-il  „jj  .    *                         ' 

high  tariff,  forbids  to  American  manufacturers  as     ^"t?    -^"i         u      i 4       u*      *>  ♦u  . 

cheap  materiiils  as  those  used  by  their  competitore.  "Tariff  reform  has. been foueht  out  i» no  other 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  enhancement  of  the  price  economic  issue  ever  was  fought  out  before  the 

of  our  manufactured  products   resulting  from  this  American  people. 

policy  not  only  confines  the  market  for  those  P«>d-  "  For  seven  Congresses  it  has  been  the  chief 

ucts  within  our  own  borders  to  the  direct  disadvan-  subiect  of  political  debate  in  this  House  and  in 

tage  of  our  manufacturers,  but  also  increases  their  the'Senate.     For  years  it  has  been  the  chief  sub- 

'X  inTeJ^rof  labor  are  certainly,  though  indi-  i^^  f,J^^^^^  controversy  in  eve^  congre.- 

rectiy,  involved  in  the  future  of  our  Urift  system.  «onal  district  in  the  oress  of  the  country,  on  the 

The  sharp  competition  and  active  struggle  among  hustmgs,  at  the  schoolhouse,  and  at  the  country 

our  manufacturers  to  supply  the  limited  demand  for  store.   After  such  discussion  of  our  tariff  sjrstern. 

their  goods  soon  fill  the  narrow  market  to  which  they  both  as  to  its  general  principles  and  its  seen  and 

are  confined.    Then  follows  a  suspension  of  work  in  actual  operation,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  Amer- 

mills  and  factories,  a  discharge  of  employees,  and  dis-  j^j^^  p^pi^  ghould  reach  a  fixed  and  intelligent 

Tn^:^^^^^:L:nl^\:^^^^^  judgment  upon  it.    We  are  here  with  their  com- 

lower  rate  of  wages  would  result  ftora  free  raw  mate-  imssion  to  carry  put  that  judgment  and  to  put 

rials  and  low  tariff  duties,  the  intelligence  of  our  into  law  the  reforms  they  have  ordained  at  the 

workingmcn  leads  them  quickly  to  discover  that  their  polls. 

steady  employment,  peniiitted  by  free  raw  materials,  ♦*  Of  all  our  Federal  sj^tem  this  House  alone 

is  the  most  important  factor  in  their  relation  to  tariff  derives  its  authority  directly  from  the  people, 

legislation.                                 ,  ,     ^v                .  ^  and  this  House  must  originate  every  measure 

A  measure  has  been  prepared  by  Jhe  appropnate  ^^^  imposes  taxes  upon  the  people, 
congressional  committee,  embodymg  tariff  reform  on  „,  „Jr„^4.  «„ii,^  ,™«  ,•„  ^».««;««.  ♦!»«  ^^r.«^ 
the  lines  herein  suggested,  which  will  be  promptly  ^  »P  ^^\,^}^^,  ^^^^  J"  ^^tu^  *f  •  ^^^^^ 
submitted  for  legislative  action.  It  is  the  result  of  "Pon  this  bill,  to  discuss  at  length  the  principles 
much  patriotic  and  unselfish  work,  and  I  believe  it  of  tariff  taxation,  still  less  to  anticipate  the  con- 
deals  with  its  subject  consistently  and  as  thoroughly  sideration  of  its  items  and  schedules, 
as  existing  conditions  permit.  1  am  satisfied  that  the  "  The  majority  members  of  the  Committee  of 
reduced  tariff  duties  provided  for  in  the  proposed  ^^yg  ^^d  Means  who  have  prepared  this  bill  do 
legislation,  added  to  e.xisting  internal-revenue  taxa-  ^ot  present  it  under  any  illusion  as  to  it«  true 
tion,  will  in  the  near  future,  though  perhaps  not  im-  ehawter  Thev  have  h^  to  deal  with  a  sv^tem 
mediatelv,  produce  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  the  cnaracier.     iney  nave  naa  to  aeai  wiin  a  system 

needs  of  tJie  Government  ^^^^'  \^^  P^.^n  «P  ^^JP^^e^  ^^^^y  X®*"  o'  P">- 

The  committee,  after  full  consideration,  and  to  pro-  gressive  legislation.    They  do  not  profess  that 

vide  against  a  temporary  deficiency  which  may  exist  they  have  been  able,  at  one  stroke  oi  reform,  to 

before  the  business  of  the  country  adjusts  itself  to  free  it  from  injustice,  or  to  prepare  a  bill  directlv 

the  new  tariff'  schedules,  have  wisely  embraced  in  responsive  to  the  command  of  the  people.    TheV 

their  plan  a  few  additional  internal-revenue  taxes,  ^ave  dealt  as  intelligentlv  and  as  fairly  as  theV 

including  small  incomes  denved  from  certain  corpo-  ^^„i  j  „,-^u  «^;„*i„«  ,»^„,^:f:«„„      i?..««'  ;«    f k«,*.. 

rate  investments.    These  now  assessments  are  liot  ^^'}^  '^"J  existing  conditions.     Even  in   their 

only  absolutely  just  and  easily  borne,  but  they  have  ^e^ire  and  purpose  to  do  this  they  have  been 

the  further  ment  of  being  such  as  can  be  remitted  hampered  by  the  usual  difficulties  of  reform,  and 

without  unfavorable  business  disturbance  whenever  by  some  very  unusual  difficulties.    We  knew  and 

the  necessity  of  their  imposition  no  longer  exists.  expected  that  some  friends  would  fall  away  from 

In  my  great  desire  for  the  success  of  this  measure,  I  ^g  whenever  we  presented  any  definite  measure 

can  not  restrain  the  suggestion  that  its  success  can  ^f  legislation.     We  knew  from  all  experience  of 

only  be  attmned  by  means  of  unselfish  counsel  on  ^j^    ^   ^  ^^at  not  all  who  march  bravely  in  the 

the  part  of  the  friends  of  tanff  reform,  and  as  a  result  *%           ,        j   .""""^  «ia.»v.u  */t«  ^z  •"  '-"^ 

of  their  willingness  to  sulwrdinate  pereonal  desires  Parade  are  found  in  hne  when  the  musketry  t)e- 

and  ambitions  to  the  general  good.    The  local  inter-  gins  to  rattle. 

ests  affected  by  the  proposed  refonn  are  so  numerous  "  This  is  always  the  case.     Reform  is  beauti- 

and  so  varied,'thttt,  if  all  are  insisted  upon,  the  legis-  ful  upon  the  mountain  top  or  in  the  clouds,  but 

lation  embodying  the  reform  must  inevitably  fail.  ofttimes  very  unwelcome  as  it  approaches  our 

In  conclusion,  mv  intense  feeling  of  responsibility  q^^u  threshold 

impels  me  to  invoke  for  the  manifold  interests  of  a  ,»  t> ^  (    flHilition  to  this  iimial  and  PTn^otpd 

generous  and  confiding  people  the  most  scrupulous  ,  ^"^  *"  aaaition  to  tnis  usual  ana  expected 

?are,  and  to  pledge  my  wJUing  support  to  everv  legis-  embarrassment  we  are  called  upon  to  take  up 

lative  eftort  for  the  advaneenient  of  the  greatness  and  this  work  m  the  shadow  and  depression  of  a 

prosperity  of  our  beloved  country.  great  commercial  crisis.     I  shall  pursue  no  in- 

Grover  Clevelaito.  guiry  into  the  causes  of  our  present  stricken  in- 
Executive  lianslon,  Washington,  Dm.  A,  189S.  dustries  and  paralyzed  trade.    There  seems  to  be 
The  Tariff  Bill. — The  most  important  work  some  recurring  cycle  in  modem  times  about  such 
of  the  session  was  the  formulation  and  passage  depressions.      But,  sir,  from   whatever    causes 
of  "  An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  rev-  originated,  whether  produced  and  fostered,  or 
enue  for  the  Government,  and  for  other  pur-  merely  aggravated  ana  intensified  by  bad  legisla- 
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tion,  it  is  to  us  a  hindrance  in  the  performance  Toted  subsidies  to  steamships  and  bounties  to 
of  our  dut  J,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  sugar  growers.  It  deliberately  fastened  upon 
has  been  eagerly  seized  upon  b^  the  enemies  of  the  country  a  higher  system  of  permanent  ex- 
tariff  reform  to  kindle  nostihty  against  that  penditure,  while  it  as  deliberately  proceeded  to 
movement.  Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  ii  there  ever  was  reduce  revenues,  after  the  manner  of  protection, 
a  time  when  the  burden  of  taxation  ought  to  be  by  repealing  revenue  taxes,  and  by  diverting  a 
lightened,  it  is  when  men  are  struggling  for  the  larger  share  of  other  taxes  from  the  public 
necessaries  of  life.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  Treasury  into  private  pockets.  It  discovered 
the  fetters  of  trade  should  be  loosened,  it  is  when  that  tobacco  had  become  *a  prime  necessity  to 
trade  is  held  in  the  paralysis  of  a  commercial  the  poor  man  as  well  as  to  the  rich,'  and  re- 
crisis,  .duced  the  excise  tax  on  manufactured  tobacco, 

*^  But  calamity  is  a  bad  counselor,  and  they,  who  and  abolished  all  license  taxes  on  it«  sale.    It 

know  this,  are  eagerly  seeking  to  baffle  the  great  found    another   article    producing  the   largest 

movement  of  the  people  for  lighter  burdens  by  revenue  to  the  Government  of  any  on  the  cus- 

false  and  inflammatory  appeals  to  those  whose  toms  list,  and  carrying  into  the  Treasury  the 

judgment  is  unbalanced  and  whose  reasoning  largest  proportion  of  what  the  people  actually 

powers  are.  for  the  time  being,  blunted  by  i)er-  paid  in  taxes  upon  it,  and  so  raw  sugar  was 

sonal  suffering  and  distress.    This  is  but  consist-  passed  to  the  free  list,  with  the  new  development 

ent  with  the  past  history  of  protection  in  this  of  the  protective  system  in  the  bounty  to  sugar 

country.  Protection,  when  expelled  from  our  rev-  producers. 

enue  laws,  never  came  back  into  them  with  the  **  Under  the  pretext  of  relieving  the  poor  man 

conscious  and  intelligent  assent  of  the  American  from  part  of  the  taxes  on  that  necessary  of  life, 

people.     It  crept  stealthily  in  through  the  back  manufactured  tobacco,  it  heaped  more  taxes  on 

door  when  the  people  were  in  the  agony  of  civil  those  unnecessary  luxuries,  the  clothing  of  him- 

war,  and  it  now  seeks  to  hold  its  position  because  self  and  his  family.    Under  the  pretext  of  ^iv- 

the  people  are  in  the  agony  of  a  commercial  ing  *a  free  breakfast  table*  to  the  American 

crisis.                                       '  workingman,  it  untaxed  his  sugar  that  it  might 

**  Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  undertake  to  relieve  put  heavier  taxes  upon  his  knives  and  f  orks,  nis 

the  people  of  taxes  at  a  time  when  Government  plates  and  dishes,  his    table    furnishings,  and 

revenues  are  falling  behind  Government  expendi-  many  of  the  common  articles  of  his  food, 

tures,  and  when  we  must  daily  scrape  the  lx)ttom  **  Counting  the  remitted  revenue  from  sugar, 

of  the  barrel  to  gather  meal  enough  to  make  our  which  was  $55,000,000  per  annum ;   counting 

daily  bread.  the  remitted  tobacco  taxes,  which  meanwhile 

**  i  do  not  believe  I  can  open  this  debate  with  would  have  produced  $17,000,000,  we  see  that 

a  better  service  to  the  country  than  by  giving  a  from  these  two  sources  alone,  since  the  McKinley 

brief  recital  of  the  steps  and  of  the  means  by  bill  went  into  effect,  nearly  $200,000,000  of  reve- 

which  the  Treasury  has  been  emptied  and  the  nue  have  been  surrendered. 

Government  brought  to  actual  pecuniary  straits.  **But  even  this  would  not  have  emptied  the 

^  In  the  last  report  of  Secretary  Fairchild  he  Treasury  had  there  been  only  the  same  liberal, 
estimated  the  surplus  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  but  not  lavish,  scale  of  expenditure  which 
1889  at  $104,000,000.  In  the  first  report  oi  his  marked  the  previous  Administration, 
successor,  Mr.  Windom,  the  surplus  revenue  for  "  We  must  add  the  sums  given  away  or  ap- 
1889  was  admitted  to  be  $105,000,000.  When  propriated.  To  the  $14,000,000  of  the  direct 
Mr.  Fairchild  vacated  his  post  at  the  close  of  tax  refunded  there  must  be  added  at  least 
Mr.  Cleveland's  first  administration  he  turned  $17,000,000  pud  in  sugar  bounties,  and  to  the 
over  to  his  successor  an  available  cash  balance,  sugar  bounties  must  be  added  the  annual  in- 
stated in  the  present  form  of  Treasury  state-  crease  in  our  pensions  under  the  law  of  1890, 
ment.  of  over  $185,000,000..   How  was  that  sur-  which  has  run  up  our  pension  appropriation  by 

Elus  disposed  oft  Chiefly  by  the  purchase  of  $60,000,000  per  year, 
onds  not  yet  due,  at  premiums  ranging  from  5  '*  Sir,  I  do  not  stop  to  question  the  justice  or 
to  8  per  cent,  on  the  bonds  of  1891,  and  from  27  the  liberality  of  the  dependent  pension  bill,  but 
to  29  per  cent,  on  the  bonds  of  1907.  I  do  say  that  the  bill  would  never  have  passed 
**  Between  the  4th  day  of  March,  1889,  and  the  had  there  not  been  an  overflowing  Treasury  to 
31st  of  October  of  that  year.  Secretary  Windom  empty,  and  had  there  not  been  devised  along 
purchased  $67,000,000  of  bonds  at  the  premiums  with  that  bill  a  new  scheme  of  taxation,  under 
I  have  stated.  In  his  annual  report  of  1890  he  which  those  other  pensioners,  the  protected  in- 
states the  total  amount  of  4-  and  4i-per-cent.  dustries  of  the  country,  were  to  get  the  first  pull 
bonds  purchased  and  redeemed  since  March  4,  and  the  largest  share  of  the  taxes  levied  to  pay 
1889,  the  beginning  of  the  Harrison  administra-  pensions. 

tion,  at  $211,832,450.  and  the  amount  paid  out  "  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  Mr.  Chairman,  that, 

for  them  at  $246,620^741.72,  a  transaction  that  with  such  diminution  of  public  revenues  and 

threw  upon  the  taxpayers  the  loss  of  many  mil-  such  waste  of  public  moneys  and  such  increase 

lions  of  dollars.    But  this  was  by  no  means  the  of  public  expenses,  the  Treasury  is  to-day  in 

worst  use  made  of  that  surplus.    The  Fifty-first  distress?    Had  these  very  proper  subjects   of 

Congress  tried  its  hand  upon  it.  taxation  been  retained — tobacco  and  sugar — we 

**That  Congress  diligently  sought  out  new  should  have  had   more   than  $200,000,000   of 

methods  and  new  objects*  of  appropriation.    It  revenue  from  them  alone  since  the  tariff  act  of 

took   up    the    log-rolling   scheme,  which    Mr.  1890.    Had  these  wasteful,  and  in  the  main  un- 

Cleveland  had  vetoed,  of  refunding  to  certain  called-for,  expenditures  been  avoided,  we  should 

of  the  States  the  direct  tax  of  1861,  and  thus  got  have  had  over  $200,000,000  less  expenditures 

rid  of  some  $14,000,000.    It  increased  offices,  since  the  passage  of  that  act. 
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**  We  begin  our  task  by  an  effort  to  free  from  mouth,  in  the  countries  from  which  we  have 

taxation  those  things  on  which  the  industrial  been  fearing  competition. 

Srosperity  and  growth  of  our  country  so  largely        **  So  true  is  it,  then,  that  the  tax  on  iron  ore  is 

epend.  no  longer  needed  to  protect  us  who  have  the  larg- 

^^  Of  all  the  reductions  made  in  this  bill  there  est  product  of  all  tne  world ;  so  true  is  it  that 

are  none  in  their  benefit  to  the  consumer,  none  any  little  stream  of  foreign  ore  that  might  come 

in  their  benefit  to  the  laborer,  that  can  be  com-  from  Cuba  or  elsewhere  would  only  increase  the 

pared  with  the  removal  of  the  taxes  from  the  use  of  domestic  ore  bv  combination  with  it ;  so 

materials  of  industry.    We  have  felt  that  we  true  is  all  this,  that  but  for  the  timidity  and 

could  not  begin  a  thoroue^h  reform  of  the  exist-  selfishness  that  come  from  thirty  years'  leaning 

ing  system,  built  up,  as  I  have  shown,  story  by  on  the  tariff,  the  iron  masters  of  this  country 

story  until  it  has  pierced  the  clouds,  except  by  might  to-day  boldly  say :  '  Throw  down  the  bar- 

a  removal  of  all  taxation  on  the  great  materials  riers ;  we  will  not  only  supply  our  own  country, 

that  lie  at  the  basis  of  modem  industry,  and  so  but  we  will  go  out  and  Duild  up  other  £pneat 

the  bill  proposes  to  put  on  the  free  list  wool,  countries  with  our  products.* 
iron  ore,  coal,  and  lumber.  **  There  is  now  a  dutv  of  75  cents  a  ton  on 

"  Perhaps  I  should  add  that  with  wool  we  in-  bituminous  coal.  The  ^publican  platform  of 
elude  all  other  fibers.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  1892  called  for  duties  on  foreign  imports  to  corn- 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  take  up  these  arti-  pensate  for  the  wages  paid  in  their  production  in 
cles  one  by  one,  and  discuss  them  at  length  be-  this  country  as  compared  with  the  countries 
fore  the  committee.  from  which  they  come. 

"  Twice  in  recent  Congresses  the  battle  for  *'  In  the  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
free  wool  has  been  fought,  and  twice  it  has  been  Ways  and  Means  it  was  proved  that  in  my  own 
gained  in  this  House.  All  the  reasons  for  it  and  district  the  cost  of  mining  was  from  40  to  60 
all  the  reasons  against  it  have  been  presented  to  cents  a  ton ;  that  in  the  district  of  my  colleague, 
the  American  people.  Free  wool  has  become  an  in  what  is  known  as  the  Pocahontas  region,  the 
acknowledged  ana  well-understood  part  of  the  cost  of  mining  is  from  25  to  30  cents  a  ton. 
Democratic  scheme  of  tariff  reform.  I  myself  That  is  what  is  paid  to  the  miner.  We  are  not 
believe  that  if  every  other  item  in  this  bill  were  only  the  great  iron-producing  country ;  we  are 
stricken  out,  if  in  the  wisdom  of  this  committee  the  great  coal-producing  country  of  the  world, 
ever^  other  proposed  change  were  abandoned,  If  the  regular  book  of  the  coal  trade — Saward's 
yet  if  we  could  carry  through  a  bill  putting  Coal  Tr^e,  1893 — is  reliable,  and  I  suppose  it  is, 
wool  on  the  free  list  and  reducing  the  duties  on  we  have  192,000  square  miles  of  territory  under- 
woolen  goods,  we  should  make  a  great,  benefi-  laid  with  coal,  of  which  120,000  square  miles 
cent,  revolutionarjr  step  in  the  work  of  tariff  re-  can  to-day  be  profitably  worked.  Three  times — 
form  that  would  justify  all  the  efforts  we  have  more  than  three  times — ^greater  than  the  coal 
put  forth.  area  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.     With  such  ex- 

*'  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  any  one  great  in-  haustless  supplies,  so  close  to  the  surface  that 

dustry  as  to  which  we  could  throw  down  to-da^  the  cost  of  mining  has  been  reduced  to  a  mini- 

our  tariff  walls  and  defy  the  world's  competi-  mum — to  less  than  is  possible  in  Nova  Scotia,  to 

tion,  it  is  the  great  iron  and  steel  industry  of  less  than  is  actually  paid  in  England — the  ques- 

this  country.     The  consumption  of  iron  and  tion  of  a  tariff  on  coal  is  neither  a  question  of 

steel  is  a  test  of  civilization.    The  consumption  protection  nor  a  question  of  revenue,  out  simply 

of  iron  and  steel  is  a  test  of  the  material  prog-  a  question  of  subsidy  to  the  great  railroad  cor^ 

ress  of  any  country.    All  the  other  countnes  of  porations  of  the  country. 

the  world  put  together  have  not  kept  up  with        **  As  to  lumber,  another  article  put  on  the  free 

the  progress  of  the  United  States  in  toe  last  few  list,  I  need  say  but  a  few  words.    Liogs,  as  every 

years  in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel.    The  one  knows,  have  been  free  for  years.    Under  the 

world's  product  of  pig  iron  in  1878  was  but  little  existing  tariff  we  are  denuding  our  forests  and 

more  than  14,000,000  tons.    The  United  States  rapidly  destroying  the  most  valuable  part  of  our 

alone  produced,  in  1892,  over  9,000,000  tons.  timber.    It  is  not  contended  that  tne  cost  of 

"  In  1878  our  product  was  but  little  more  than  lumbering  in  this  country  is  materially  higher 
2,000,000  tons.  That  has  been  due,  sir,  to  the  than  in  the  countries  from  which  we  might  im- 
fact  that  in  this  great  undeveloped  country  of  port-  such  products.  Along  the  Canadian  bor- 
ours,  where  we  are  as  yet  but  running  to  and  der  the  work  is  largely  done  by  the  same  labor 
fro  to  find  out  its  resources,  we  have  found  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  and  I  presume  at  prac- 
along  the  Appalachian  ranges  of  the  South,  tically  the  same  rates.  Here,  again,  we  are  a 
around  the  Great  Lakes  of  the  North,  deposits  large  exporter.  Our  export  of  dressed  and  fin- 
of  iron  ore,  so  rich,  so  easily  worked,  so  accessi-  ished  lumber  is  one  of  the  growing,  as  it  is  to- 
ble  to  other  materials,  and  so  convenient  to  day  one  of  the  largest,  items  in  our  export  trade, 
our  cheapest  systems  of  transportation,  that  we  If  we  can  send  our  lumber  to  Europe,  to  the 
can  now  mine  the  ore  and  make  the  pig  at  less  West  Indies,  to  South  America,  we  can  certainly 
cost  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  With  the  compete,  we  can  certainly  hold  our  home  mar- 
rich  deposits  upon  the  surface,  with  the  im-  ket  without  the  aid  of  a  tariff, 
proved  methods  of  mining,  with  the  aid  of  elec-  *'  I  have  already  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
tricity  and  the  steam  shovel,  with  all  the  inven-  believe  no  tariff  bill  could  caiTy  anv  benefit  to 
tions  and  improvements  that  accompany  the  the  American  people  eomparable  to  the  proposed 
march  of  a  great  developing  American  industry,  release  from  taxation  of  the  materials  of  indus- 
we  can  load  iron  ore  upon  the  boats  on  the  lakes,  try.  Better  give  a  workingman  untaxed  mate- 
or  upon  the  cars  in  Alabama  and  elsewhere,  at  rials  to  work  with  than  give  him  untaxed  cloth- 
less  than  the  cost  of  getting  it  to  the  pit's  ing  to  wear.    Better  give  him  untaxed  materials 
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on  irhich  to  exercise  his  indostry  than  untaxed  of  a  tariff,  then  I  say  that  the  laboring  man  and 

and  cheapened  necessaries  of  life.    His  wages  the  whole  country  with  him  OQght  to  uphold 

depend  on  the  products  of  his  labor.    Whatever  protection. 

goes  as  a  tax  into  the  material  he  uses  is  a  dimi-  *'  I  am  willing  to  rest  this  whole  controversy 

nution  of  the  wages  of  the  laboring  man.    As  on  the  question  of  wa^es.    If  protection  makes 

Tou  cheapen  his  materials  yon  widen  the  market  or  increases  wages,  if  it  improves  the  well-being  of 

for  his  products.     With  untaxed  iron  and  steel  the  American  worker,  I  am  a  protectionist  from 

in  its  cruder  forms,  or  even  in  the  humbler  be-  this  time  forward.    But,  sir,  neither  reason  nor 

grinning  of  the  ore,  with  untaxed  wool  and  coal  experience  gives  countenance  to  any  such  idea. 

and  lumber,  you  enable  him  to  put  his  finished  The  wages  of  labor  are  paid  from  the  products 

products  on  the  market  at  prices  that  will  rap-  of  labor.    The  general  productiveness  of  every 

idly  and  indefinitely  increase  the  number  of  his  country  determmes  the  wages  of  the  laboring; 

consumers,  and  in  this  way  you  secure  to  him  people  of  that  country.    The  skill  and  intelb- 

$teady  employment,  increasing  wages,  and  that  gence  of  its  labor,  the  character  of  its  institu- 

personal  independence  he  can  never  enjoy  in  a  tions,  and  the  abundance  of  its  resources  deter- 

cloeiedf  high-tariff  market  mine  that  general  productiveness.     We  have 

**■  Mr.  Chairman,  I  well  remember  in  the  first  higher  wages  in  the  United  States  than  are  at- 

months  of  my  service  in  this  House,  during  the  tamable  elsewhere,  first,  because  we  are  a  great, 

debate  on  the  first  Morrison  bill,  listening  to  a  new  country,  with  all  the  elements  of  produc- 

speech  of  Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  himself  a  great  tion  and  of  industrial  supremacy  in  unsurpassed 

miner  of  iron  and  coal,  a  great  manufacturer  abundance,  for  whose  development  we  command 

and  employer  of  labor,  in  which  he  proved  by  all  the  resources  of  art  and  skill,  of  science  and 

masterly  reasoning  and  array  of  facts  that  in  the  invention ;  and,  second,  because  we  have  the 

organization  of  modem  industry  the  only  pro-  most  intelligent  and  the  freest  laboring  men  in 

tection  of  labor  against   corporate  and  other  all  the  world. 

capital  was  in  its  own  organizations  and  its  own  *'  And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  call  at- 

trade  unions ;  and  that  the  only  field  in  which  ten  tion  to  the  total  reductions  proposed  by  this 

labor  oreanizations  can  fiourish,  the  only  arena  bill.    I  have  already  said  that  in  tne  interest  of 

on  which  trade  unions  can  manifest  their  power  the  consumer,  and  especially  in  the  interest  of 

to  protect  the  manhood  of  their  members  and  labor,  we  place  $50,000,000  worth  of  raw  mate- 

the  wages  of  their  labor,  is  a  country  which  rials  on  the  free  list,  releasing  nearly  $14,000,000 

throws  down  the  bars  and  gives  the  worlcingman  of  taxes  now  paid  on  them.    In  addition,  we 

untaxed  raw  material  to  work  with.  have  reduced  taxes  on  finished  products  about 

"  Trusts  and  other  combinations  of  capital  may  $62,000,000 ;  making  the  proposed  lightening  of 

thrive  in  a  close  market  because  they  can  con-  the  burdens  of  the  consumer  and  of  the  laborer 

trol  their  output  and  regulate  the  price  of  their  offered  in  this  bill  nearly  $76,000,000,  reckoned 

products.     But  labor  is  dependent  upon  the  de-  on  the  importations  of  1893 ;  and  that  is  only 

mand  for  its  product,  and  the  larger  the  market  the  share  which   the  Government  receives  of 

for  this  product  the  more  certain  is  it  to  com-  these  taxes.    No  man  can  tell  how  many  times 

mand  regular  employment  and  increasing  wages,  this  sum  must  be  multiplied  to  get  at  the  full 

Years  ago,  in  an  inquiry  conducted  by  the  dis-  relief  from  taxes  offered  to  the  people  in  this 

tingnished    ex-Senator    from    New   Hampshire  bill. 

[Mr.  Blair]  into  the  relations  between  labor  and  "  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  said,  in  substance,  in  the 

capital,  the  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Asso-  report  of  the  minority,  that  it  is  the  first  duty 

ciation  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  testified  that  of  Government  to  look  after  the  producer.    If 

it  was  not  the  tariff  but  their  own  organization,  they  had  defined  the  protective  system  accord- 

their  power  to  treat  on  equal  terms  with  their  ing  to  their  own  metnod  of  applying  it,  they 

employers,  that  gave  them  the  lever  by  which  would  have  said  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 

they  could  secure  for  themselves  profitable  and  emment  to  loan  the  power  of  taxation  to  a  small 

payine  waees.  part,  and  that  the  wealthiest  and  strongest  part, 

^  What  nope  is  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  of  the  producers  in  this  country.  I  take  issue 
labor  strike  when  production  has  outrun  the  with  both  propositions.  I  say  it  is  the  duty  of 
demands  of  the  home  market  t  when  the  manu-  the  Government  to  treat  all  citizens,  producers 
facturer  already  has  more  than  he  can  sell  for  and  consumers,  alike,  by  equal  laws  and  equal 
months  to  come  in  that  market  f  Do  we  not  burdens.  But  if  any  set  of  men  are  to  be  pro- 
know  that  when  supply  has  outrun  remunerative  tected  it  is  the  consumers, 
demand,  the  employer  welcomes  a  strike  or  "  The  producer  is  made  for  the  consumer,  not 
makes  an  excuse  for  a  lockout,  for  the  very  pur-  the  consumer  for  the  producer.  The  protective 
pose  of  discharging  his  laborers  for  a  season  t  system  reverses  that  iaea.  It  holds  that  70,(X)0.- 
nut  with  the  world  for  a  market,  with  hundreds  000  consumers  in  this  country  are  made  to  be 
of  millions  of  consumers  for  our  iron  and  steel  taxed  by  a  few  hundred  thousand  producers, 
and  other  products,  with  all  our  mills  running  We  give  untaxed  materials  to  the  producer,  not 
and  orders  ahead,  labor  can  achieve  its  own  for  his  own  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  the  consum- 
emancipation  and  treat  on  equal  terms  for  its  ers  that  are  beyond  him ;  and  by  remitting  these 
own  wages.  $76,000,000  which  they  paid  last  year  as  taxes, 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  wages  is,  in  and  the  3  or  4  or  5  times  $76,000,000  which  they 

my  judgment,  the  vital  question  of  tariff  reform,  paid  as  passage  money  to  get  that  amount  into 

If  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  can  prove  to  the  the  Treasury,  we  leave  in  the  pockets  of  those 

people  of  this  country,  can  prove  to  the  intelli-  who  earn  it  this  immense  sum  to  expend  for 

gent  American  workingman  that  his  wages  are  their  own  comfort,  thereby  necessarily  criving  a 

either  maintained  or  increased  by  the  operation  great  impetus  both  to  consumption  and  to  pro- 
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d  action  in  this  ooantij.  If  the  poor  working  otherwise  get  by  one  day's  labor.  Yet  so  ex- 
girl  who  had  to  earn  $3  to  pay  the  taxes  on  $1  treme  have  grown  th$  views  of  those  who  carry 
worth  of  cloak  stuff  can  have  the  $3  to  spend  on  the  protected  industries,  so  blinded  are  they 
for  comfortable  clothing,  we  see  how  much  im-  by  the  concessions  of  the  past  thirty  years,  that 
petus  would  be  given  to  the  production  of  com-  they  think  it  is  nothing  to  ask  us  to  make  the 
fortable  clothing  in  this  country.  laboring  people  of  this  country  work  every  third 

**  Mr.  Chairman,  while  this  bill  will,  at  first,  day  for  tnem,  instead  of  for  their  own  comiort 

effect  some  reduction,  some  substantial  reduc-  and  the  support  of  their  own  families, 

tion  of  revenue,  the  experience  of  the  past  jus-  "  Sir,  the  system  has  made  those  protected 

tifies  us  in  believing  that  this  reduction  will  soon  industries  part  of  our  Government  patronage, 

be  compensated  by  an  increase  of  revenue  under  After  every  Republican  victory  since  1872  they 

lower  duties.  have  come  here,  as  other  party  workers,  to  re- 

**  When  the  Walker  tariff  was  carried  through  ceive  their  reward  in  the  form  of  new  taxes  on 

Congress  it  was  estimated  that  it  would  produce  the  American  people. 

something  over  $20,000,000 ;  but  in  six  or  seven  "  The  men  wno  carried  the  banner  of  Mr.  Har- 
years  it  produced  $64,000,000,  and  that  without  rison  in  1888  as  speakers  upon  the  platform,  as 
crippling  an  industry,  without  taking  labor  from  leaders  in  the  States,  were  no  more  prompt  to 
a  suigle  workingman,  but,  on  the  contrary,  quick-  come  here  for  the  oflices  they  had  earned  than 
ening  and  giving  broader  prosperity  to  the  in-  were  the  protected  industries  of  the  country  to 
dustries  of  the  country  and  better  wages  and  come  for  the  bounties  they  had  earned.  And, 
more  comforts  of  life  to  the  working  people,  whoever  may  have  been  disappointed  in  getting 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  expect  to  an  ofQce,  there  is  no  record  that  any  protected 
follow  this  bill  with  an  internal-revenue  bill  that  industry  failed  to  get  its  bounty, 
will  provide  for  the  temporary  deficiency  in  the  "There  is  no  hope  for  free  government,  there 
revenue  or  with  an  amendment  to  the  present  is  no  hope  for  pure  ^vemment,  as  long  as  these 
bill  making  such  provision.  Their  plan  contem-  powerful,  wealthy  interests  are  a  part  of  our 
plates  an  income  tax  of  2  per  cent,  on  the  net  Government  patronage,  bribed  by  its  largesses 
earnings  of  the  corporations  of  the  country,  a  and  overawing  it  by  their  clamors.  It  is  their 
tax  of  2  per  cent,  on  personal  incomes  in  excess  clamors  to-day,  their  indignant,  maddened,  men- 
of  $4,000,  an  internal-revenue  tax  of  $1.50  a  acin^  clamors,  that  are  heard  over  this  House^ 
thousand  in  place  of  the  present  tax  of  50  cents  in  tneir  own  factories,  in  their  own  mills,  in 
on  cigarettes,  and  also  an  internal-revenue  tax  their  own  mines,  at  the  prospect  that  this  pa- 
of  2  cents  a  pack  on  playing  cards,  and  an  in-  tient  victim,  the  American  people,  is  to  be  re- 
crease  of  10  cents  a  gallon  on  whisky.  leased  from  some  of  their  exactions,  even  though 

"  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  these  remarks  it  be  but  a  moderate  part  of  them. 
I  want  to  say  that  if  the  economic  objections  to  "  And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  apologizing  to  the 
protection  are  so  great,  if  it  unbalances  trade,  committee  for  having  spoken  so  long,  I  wish  to 
if  it  causes  fluctuations  and  gross  inequalities  in  say  a  few  words  to  my  friends  on  tnis  side  of 
the  industries  of  the  country,  if  it  robs  labor  of  the  House.  If  I  understand  Democracy,  if  I  un- 
employment, if  it  lessens  the  wages  of  the  toiler,  derstand  the  meanine  of  the  fact  that  the  Demo- 
if  it  throws  crushing  burdens  upon  the  Ameri-  cratic  party  has  had  a  charmed  life  in  all  the 
can  farmer,  if  it  makes  the  support  of  Govern-  history  of  this  country,  it  is  that  with  more  or 
ment  an  onerous  burden  upon  every  man  or  less  courage  it  has  always  stood  for  equality  of 
woman  who  works  for  a  living,  a  still  stronger  citizenship  as  against  all  claims  of  privilege, 
condemnation  of  the  protective  system  is  that  Wherever  the  party  has  borne  that  inspiring 
its  inevitable  effect  when  persisted  in  is  to  un-  legend  upon  its  banner  and  fought  fearlessly 
dermine  free  institutions  in  this  country  and  all  and  honestly  for  it,  the  American  people  have 
just  sense  of  equal  citizenship.  never  failed  to  give  it  control  of  the  Federal 

"If  we  had  not  been  drunk  for  thirty  years  Government, 

on  protection,  if  our  minds  had  not  been  biased  "  They  have  given  us  control  of  this  Govem- 

and  darkened  by  thirty  years'  experience  of  the  ment  to-day  with  their  commission  to  make  it  a 

protective  system,  no  man  to-day  would  have  Government  of  equal  rights.    They  have  put  into 

the  effrontery  to  come  to  Congress  demanding  our  hands  the  power  to  strike  aown  privilege 

50,  60,  70,  or  even  80  per  cent,  protection  on  the  and  caste,  that  for  s«)  many  years  have  controlled 

articles  that  he  produces.    It  was  said  by  Mr.  and  battened  upon  the  taxation  of  the  people. 

Morrill,  of  Vermont,  when  he  was  defending  one  We  may  have  our  honest  differences  of  opinion 

of  those  insidious  advances  by  which  protection  as  to  items  of  the  bill  proposed.    1  question  no 

fastened  itself  on  this  country,  that  he  hoped  we  man's  judgment  on  that ;  I  question  no  roan's 

would  after  a  while  get  back  to  the  ideas  of  for-  fealty  to  his  party  on  that     But  unless  the 

mer  times,  when  a  duty  of  even  5  per  cent,  was  Democratic  party  takes  up  this  great  cause  of 

weighed  as  carefully  as  gold  dust  in  the  balance,  tariff  reform,  to  win  or  lose  with  it,  live  or  die 

Yet  to-day  men  come  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  for  it,  the  Democratic  party  ought  to  go  out  of 

and  Means  boldly,  defiantly,  demanding  that  we  power,  as  it  will. 

should  put  50  per  cent. — nay,  even  100  per  cent.  "  Change  the  items  of  the  bills  if  you  choose; 

^n  imported  articles   competing  with    their  but  let  us  not  disappoint  the  expectations  and 

products.  the  long-deferred  hope  of  the  American  people, 

"  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  silent  masses  who  do  not  vex  us  with 

means  that  a  man  must  labor  a  day  and  a  half  their  angry  outcries,  the  farmers  and  laborers 

for  that  which  he  can  otherwise  get  by  one  day's  scattered,  unable  to  organize,  who  plod  their 

labor.     A  duty  of  100  per  cent,  means  that  he  weary  way  pressed  by  the  burden  of  taxes.    Even 

must  labor  two  days  to  get  that  which  he  could  if  they  are  voiceless,  even  if  our  halls  and  our 
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corridors  are  thronged  with  representatives  of  cided  here  and  now  upon  these  principles,  but 

the  monopolists,  and  our  petition  boxes  filled  the  ultimate  decision  by  the  people  can  have  no 

with  protests  of  the  trusts,  let  us  be  true  to  our  other  foundation. 

faith  and  our  pledges,  let  us  go  forward  until  **  After  this  statement  it  would  be  entirely 

we  make  this  a  country  in  which  every  man  natural  that  a  feeling  of  weariness  should  come 

shall  see  the  gateway  of  opportunity  opening  over  this  audience,  for  if  anything  seems  to  have 

Ivfore  him,  in  which  the  great  avenues  of  Indus-  been  discussed  until  human  nature  can  bear  it 

tn*  shall  no  longer  be  the  private  possession  of  no  more  it  is  the  tariff.    Nevertheless  the  fact 

the  wealth  of  the  country,  but  everv  youth  in  that  the  subject  is  still  before  the  people  shows 

its  borders  shall  be  inspired  to  rise  by  his  own  that  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said,  and 

merits  and  his  own  efforts — not  bom  to  labor  that  the  subject  has  not  yet  been  exhausted  or 

for  others  nor  beaten  back  in  contempt  by  those  understood. 

who  speak  of  him  as  a  rebel  when  he  seeks  his  **  The  history  of  protection  has  been  most  re- 
own  rights.  Let  this  be  a  country  free  to  all,  markable.  Fifty  years  a^o  the  question  seemed 
equal  for  all,  with  the  golden  ladder  of  oppor-  to  be  closed.  Great  Bntain  had  adopted  free 
tunity  planted  in  every  cabin,  in  every  home,  trade,  the  United  States  had  started  in  the  same 
and  at  every  humble  fireside  in  the  land."  direction,  and  the  whole  world  seemed  about  to 

On  Feb.  1,  1894,  in  summing  up  the  debate  follow.    To-day  the  entire  situation  seems  to  be 

for  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  Mr.  Reed,  of  reversed.    The  whole  civilized  world  except  Oreat 

Maine,  said :  Britain  has  become  protectionist,  and  uie  very 

**  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  debate,  which  has  ex-  year  last  passed  has  witnessed  the  desertion  of 

tended  over  many  weeks,  one  remarkable  result  English  principles  by  the  last  English  colony 

has  already  been  reached,  a  result  of  the  deepest  which  held  out.    This  has  been  done  in  defiance 

importance  to  this  country.    That  result  is,  that  of  the  opinions  of  every  political  economist  in 

the  bill  before  us  is  odious  to  both  sides  of  the  England  who  wrote  prior  to  1850,  and  of  most 

House.    It  meets  with  favor  nowhere,  and  com-  of  those  who  have  written  since, 

mands  the  respect  of  neither  partv.    On  this  **  When  you  add  to  this  that  the  arguments 

side  we  believe  that  while  it  pretenas  to  be  for  against  it  have  seemed  so  clear  and  simple  that 

protection  it  does  not  afford  it,  and  on  the  other  every    schoolboy  can    comprehend    them    and 

side  they  believe  that  while  it  looks  toward  free  eveiy  patriot  with  suitable  lungs  could  fill  the 

trade  it  does  not  accomplish  it.  atmosphere  with  the  catchwords,  the  wonder  in- 

**  Those  who  will  vote  against  this  bill  will  do  creases  that  in  every  country  it  should  still 

so  because  it  opens  our  markets  to  the  destruc-  flourish  and  maintain  its  vigor.    Ten  years  ago 

tive  competition  of  foreigners,  and  those  who  it  was  equally  true  at  one  and  the  same  time 

Tote  for  it  do  it  with  the  reservation  that  they  that  every  boy  who  graduated   from   college 

will  instantly  devote  themselves  to  a  new  cru-  graduated  a  free  trader,  and  that  every  one 

sade  aeainst  whatever  barriers  are  left.  of  them  who  afterward  became  a  producer  or 

'*  Whatever  speeches  have  been  made  in  de-  distributor  of  our  goods  became  also  a  protec- 

fense  of  the  bill  on  the  other  side,  whether  by  tionist. 

gentlemen  who  were  responsible  only  to  their  "The  arguments  of  the  political  economist, 

own  constituencies  or  by  the  gentleman  from  clear  as  crystal,  do  not  seem  to  have  convinced 

West  Virginia,  who  ought  to  have  been  steadied  the  world,  nor,  what  is  much  worse,  do  thev  seem 

by  his  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  whole  coun-  to  have  made  any  substantial  progress.    On  the 

try,  have  one  and  all,  with  but  rare  exceptions,  contrary,  these  economists  have  taken  up  the 

placed  their  authors  uncompromisingly,  except  task  of  tearing  each  other  to  pieces,  so  that  to- 

for  temporary  purposes,  on  the  side  of  unre-  da^  there  is  hardly  a  namable  important  propo- 

stricted  free  trade.  sition  on  which  they  agree,  and  the  more  the 

"It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  ground  for  facts  of  the  universe  are  developed  the  more 
that  hope  entertained  bj  so  many  moderate  men,  confusion  seems  to  reign  among  them.  Mean- 
that  this  bill,  bad  as  it  is.  could  be  a  resting  while  the  world  has  proceeded  in  its  own  way 
place  where  our  manufacturing  and  productive  without  much  regard  for  their  theories  and  their 
industries,  such  as  may  survive,  can  re-estab-  wisdom.  I  do  not  mean  that  studious  men  have 
lish  themselves  and  have  a  sure  foundation  for  not  discovered  great  truths  and  had  glimpses  of 
the  future,  free  from  party  bickering  and  party  still  greater,  but  in  the  main  they  have  only 
)»trile.  Hence,  also,  there  can  be  no  foundation  passed  from  one  inaccuracy  to  another,  because 
for  that  cry,  so  insidiously  raised,  that  this  bill  they  have  forgotten  that  the  whole  race  is  wiser 
^honld  be  passed  at  once,  because  uncertainty  is  than  any  man. 

worse  than  any  bill  can  possibly  be.     Were  this  "  You  and  I,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  not  hope  to  do 

bill  to  pass  l)oth  brancnes  to-day,  uncertainty  much  better  than  these  famous  men,  except  so 

would  reign  just  the  same.  far  as  we  view  with  tolerance  what  great  masses 

/'This  result  was  inevitable.    Although  this  of  our  fellow-men  are  doing  and  assume  that 

bill  professed  to  open  to  the  manufacturers  a  new  they  are  probably  right  instead  of  assuming  that 

c''&  of  prosperity  and  professed  to  be  made  in  they  are  probably  wrong  in  matters  which  so 

the  interest  of  some  of  them,  the  moment  it  deeply  concern  them. 

came  to  be  defended  on  this  floor  the  great  bulk  "  It  is  often  said  that  the  truth  is  the  simplest, 

of  it  could  not  be  defended  on  any  other  ground  That  is  so,  after  you  understand  the  truth,  but 

than  the  principles  of  free  trade.    Hence,  in  this  when  you  do  not  a  lie  is  far  simpler.    When 

duscussion,  the  precise  terms  of  this  proposed  Copernicus  discovered  the  theory  of  the  universe 

*ct  count  for  nothing,  and  we  are  lert  to  the  it  took  centuries  for  men  to  believe  it.    The 

discussion  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the  Ptolemaic  theory  was  so  simple  that  anybody  by 

whole  question.    That  question  may  not  be  de-  using  his  eyes  could  see  that  the  sun  rose  in  the 
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East  and  set  in  the  West  jast  like  the  moon,  and  of  machinery,  whereby  she  obtained  or  soueht  to 

both  in  the  same  way  revolved  around  the  earth,  obtain  a  monopoly  of  steam-driven  method, 

and  to-day  most  men  accept  the  Gopemican  **  It  had  so  happened  that  £ngland*s  deTelop- 

theory,  not  on  their  own  understanding,  but  on  ment,  owing  to  ner  insular  position  and   her 

the  general  belief  of  mankind.  early  efforts  to  obtain  the  results  of  skill,  which 

"  I  shall  not,  therefore,  in  what  I  have  to  say,  caused  her  to  import  Flemish  weavers,  to  receive 

be  able— being,  as  I  hope,  on  the  side  of  truth —  the  Huguenots  driven  out  of  France,  to  welcome 

to  rival  the  charming  simplicity  of  the  gentle-  workers  from  everywhere,  and  in  everv  way  to 

men  opposite,  or,  like  them,  to  compress  the  uni-  encourage  manufactures,  had  reached  such  a 

verse  into  the  nutshell  of  a  speech.    I  regret  point  that  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine 

this  the  less  because  I  know  that  many  a  philos-  was  in  her  grasp,  and  possible  to  her  alone, 

opher  has  put  the  world  into  a  nutshell  only  to  Whoever  has  examined,  even  in  the  most  cursory 

find  that  the  nutshell  contained    a  world  in  way,  the  history  of  the  long  line  of  inventions 

which  nobody  ever  lived,  or  moved,  or  had  his  which  culminated  in  the  steam  engine  of  James 

being,  and  consequently  a  world  which  was  of  Watt  can  not  fail  to  be  satisfied  that  the  condi- 

no  human  account.  tion  of  England  at  that  period  led  to  that  line  of 

*'  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deal  much  with  the  invention,  and  that  nothing  else  could.    With 

metaphysics  of  this  discussion,  or  to  cite  statis-  the  steam  engine  and  the  factory  system  Kng- 

tics  which  have  no  meaning  except  to  the  stu-  land  could  so  utilize  human  labor  that  no  nation 

dent,  and  so  often  mislead  even  him.    I  shall  in  the  world  could  compete  with  her,  no  matter 

for  the  most  part  confine  myself  to  large  facts  what  the  wages  were,  until  the  invention  passed 

which  are  known  of  all,  or  can  be  ascertained  in  her  borders, 

the  simplest  possible  way.  **  Unfortunately,  England  at  that  time  and  for 

"  Whether  the  universal  sentiment  in  favor  of  years  afterward  had  no  conception  of  its  duty  to 

protection  as  applied  to  every  country  is  sound  its  workingmen.    The  only  limit  of  work  was 

or  not,  I  do  not  stop  to  discuss.    Whether  it  is  human  strength.    It  took  the  fiercest  struggle 

best  for  the  United  States  of  America  alone  to  get  slight  remission  of  labor  even  for  c£l- 

concems  me  now.  and  the  first  thing  I  have  to  dren.    Shorter  hours  of  labor  were  scorned  not 

say  is,  that  after  thirty  years  of  protection,  un-  only  by  Cobden  and  Bright,  but  by  every  polit- 

disturbed  by  any  serious  menace  of  free  trade,  ical  economist  of  England,  even  down  to  1883. 

up  to  the  very  year  now  last  past,  this  country  when  Bonamy  Price  denounced  shorter  hours  of 

was  the  greatest  and  most  nourishing  nation  labor  as  a  *  repudiation  of  the  great  doctrine  of 

on  the  face  of  this  earth.    Moreover,  with  the  free  trade.*    The  sole  idea  of  the  political  econo- 

shadow  of  this  unjustifiable  bill  resting  cold  mist  of  that  class  has  always  been  as  low  wages 

upon  it,  with  mills  closed,  with  hundreds  of  as  possible,  as  long  hours  as  could  be,  and  a 

thousands  of  men  unemployed,  industry  at  a  product  of  as  cheap  a  price  as  possible, 

standstill,  and  prospects  before  it  more  gloomj  "  England  also  was  a  country  where  in  the 

than  ever  marked  its  history — except  once — this  main  the  raw  materials  were  scanty  and  few  in 

country  is  still  the  greatest  and  the  richest  that  number.    Even  the  raw  material  of  labor,  wheat 

the  sun  shines  on,  or  ever  did  shine  on.  and  other  breadstuffs,  could  not  be  produced 

"  According  to  the  usual  story  that  is  told,  within  her  borders  in  sufficient  amount  for  the 

England  had  been  engaged  with  a  long  and  vain  consumption  of  her  workers.   Naturally  enous^h, 

struggle  with  the  demon  of  protection,  and  had  her  theory  of  low  prices  for  labor  prevented  a 

been  year  after  year  sinking  further  into  the  reasonable  division  of  the  tremendous  increase 

depths,  until  at  a  moment  when  she  was  in  her  dis-  of  production  caused  by  the  steam  engine,  and 

tress  and  saddest  plight,  her  manufacturing  sys-  restricted  her  own  market,  and  in  1840  she  found 

tem  broken  down,  *  protection,  having  destroyed  herself  in  manufactures  entirely  ahead  of  her 

home  trade  by  reducing/  as  Mr.  Atkinson  says,  consumption.  Her  manufactures  had  grown  out 

*  the  entire  population  to  beggary,  destitution,  of  proportion,  and  could  no  longer  subsist  on 

and  want,*  Mr.  Cobden  and  his  friends  provi-  Englisn  patronage  alone.    The  workmen  were 

dentially  appeared,  and  after  a  hard  struggle  es-  pressing  them  for  that  regular  increase  of  wages 

tablished  a  principle  for  all  time  and  for  all  the  which  I  shall  by  and  by  show  to  be  the  natural 

world,  and  straightway  England  enjoyed    the  progress  of  civilization,  and  therefore  manufac- 

sum  of  human  happiness.    Hence  all  good  na-  turers  commenced  their  agitation  against  the 

tions  should  do  as  England  has  done  and  be  happy  corn  laws  which  resulted  in  their  repeal, 

ever  after.  **  Was  that  crusade  the  same  as  is  waged  here 

**  This  fairy  tale  has  not  the  slightest  resem-  to-day  f    Are  the  gentlemen  of  the  Wavs  and 

blance  to  history.    England,  after  three  centu-  Means  Committee  legitimate  successors  of  bright 

ries  of  stationary  life,  during  which  the  wages  of  and  Cobden  and  the  Anticom  Law  League  f 

its  laborers  remained  without  change,  at  the  be-  Not  the  least  in  the  world.    That  was  a  fight  by 

ginning  of  this  century  began  to  feel  the  pulses  the  manufacturers.    This  is  a  fight  against  the 

of  a  new  life.    Wages  then  commenced  to  rise,  manufacturers.     The   manufacturers   then   de- 

and  in  1840  were  80  per  cent,  higher  in  money  sired  no  protection  whatever.    Turn  over  this 

than  in  1800,  and,   measured    by    purchasing  big  volume  of  "Cobden*s  Speeches"  until  you 

power,  were  90  per  cent,  higher  than  ever  before,  come  to  the  twentieth  speech,  seven  years  after 

Coming  as  this  did  right  after  three  centuries  of  he  began ;  you  will  find  hardly  one  allusion  to 

stagnation,  it  showed  the  great  power  of  two  protective  duties  to  manufacturers,  and  even  in 

things :  protection  and  the  establishment  of  the  the  twentieth  speech  they  are  only  alluded  to  to 

factory  system.    For  England  was  enormously  reiterate  the  declaration  made  in  1838,  when  the 

Erotected,  not  only  bv  duties  such  as  we  have.  Corn  Law  League  began,  that  all  duties  were  to 

ut  by  the  laws  which  forbade  the  cxportfition  be  abolished.    I  am  glad  to  see  that  my  Demo- 
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cnitic  friends  recogDize  a  bit  of  truth,  but  I  am  world.    Of  raw  material  she  herself  had  none, 

afr&id  that  it  is  by  mistake.    It  so  happens,  Mr.  Her  coal  and  iron  and  the  invention  of  the  steam 

Spe&ker.  the  com  laws  were  not,  as  these  Demo-  engine  had  developed  her  manufactures  so  out 

crats  in  their  ignorance  imagine,  for  the  protec-  of  proportion  to  the  wages  of  her  workmen  that 

tion  of  the  farmer.     What  Oobden  was  lighting  she  must  have  a  larger  market.    At  that  time 

was  an  odious  law  enacted  to  enhance  the  price  the  only  idea  of  a  larger  market  was  one  that 

of  l>read,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer,  but  had  more  consumers.    The  notion  that  the  mar- 

< if  the  aristocratic  owner  of  land.     Workingmen  ket  could  be  enlarged  by  those  who  were  already 

were  clamoring  for  increase  of  pay.    The  manu-  consumers  had   not  entered  into    the  popular 

fiii'turers   knew   that  decrease  of  the  price  of  thought,  yet  her  workmen  were  clamoring  for 

wheat  was  the  equivalent  of  higher  pay.    Men  more  pay.    Tariff  had  really  ceased  to  be  protec- 

df>  not  work  for  money ;  they  work  for  money's  tion  except  on   corn,  and  not  on  that  m  any 

worth.  true  protective  sense.    It  was  only  a  tax  like 

"  I  have  said  the  corn  law  was  an  odious  law.  that  on  sugar.  It  made  food  dear.  Repeal  of 
It  was  more  than  that.  In  its  workings  it  de-  the  corn  laws  meant  an  increase  of  real  wages. 
prived  the  poor  of  food,  and  put  the  enhanced  Repeal  of  tariff  on  manufactures  meant  nothing, 
price  into  the  pockets  of  those  who  toiled  not  The  whole  crusade  of  1840  was  for  free  food,  and 
nor  spun.  Had  that  enhanced  price  gone  to  the  Cobden  nowhere  says  anything  else.  Protec- 
farmers  and  farm  laborers  it  might  have  been  tion,  in  our  modem  sense,  is  never  mentioned  m 
defended  to-day  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  fair  any  one  of  his  free-trade  speeches, 
means  of  distribution  among  the  farmers  of  their  '*  After  this  review  of  tne  story  of  England's 
share  of  the  wonderful  gains  of  the  earlier  manu-  change,  will  any  man  dare  to  say  that  he  finds 
faeturing.  But  as  it  was,  no  more  unjust  law  therein  any  justification  for  the  present  deed  of 
was  ever  attacked.  Meantime  what  was  the  at*  violence  which  is  called  the  Wilson  bill  f 
titude  of  the  manufacturers  as  to  their  own  pro-  ''Suppose  England,  instead  of  being  a  little 
t*»ctive  duties!  Why,  by  the  aid  of  these  pro-  island  in  the  sea,  had  been  the  half  of  a  great 
tective  duties  and  the  inventions  they  led  to,  continent  full  of  raw  material,  capable  of  an  in- 
they  had  grown  so  powerful,  had  machinery  so  ternal  commerce  which  would  rival  the  com- 
sujjerior,  and  the  factory  system  so  firmly  estab-  merce  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Ilshed  .they  could  hold  their  own  markets,  beyond  *'  Suppose  every  year  new  millions  were  flock- 
clamor  or  dispute,  with  duties  or  without.'  No  ing  to  her  shores,* and  everyone  of  those  new 
nation  with  capital  as  great,  and  machinery  as  millions  in  a  few  years,  as  soon  as  they  tasted 
u^f  ul  and  productive,  and  wages  of  skilled  work-  the  delights  of  a  broader  life,  would  become  as 
men  lower  by  more  than  one  third  hune  threat-  great  a  consumer  as  any  one  of  her  own  people, 
ening  over  her  border.  Her  machinery  was  so  *'  Suppose  that  these  millions,  and  the  70,000.- 
superior  that  even  the  low  wages  of  other  coun-  000  already  gathered  under  the  folds  of  her  flag, 
tries  could  not  affect  her.  were  every  year  demanding  and   receiving    ii 

'*  Not  only  were  these  manufacturers  in  con-  higher  wage  and  therefore  broadening  her  mar- 

dition  to  permit  the  duties  to  be  taken  off,  but  ket  as  fast  as  her  machinery  could  furnish  pro- 

they  knew  it   themselves.    Not  only  did   they  duction.    Suppose  she  had  produced  cheap  food 

know  it,  but  they  avowed  it ;  not  in  a  comer,  beyond  all  her  wants,  and  that  her  laborers  spent 

but  to  Parliament  itself.  so  much  money  that  whether  wheat  was  60  cents 

**  I  have  here  *  Hansard  '  for  Feb.  8, 1842  (vol.  a  bushel  or  twice  that  sum  hardly  entered  the 
ix,  p.  133),  where  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  thoughts  of  one  of  them  except  when  some  Demo- 
presents  the  petition  of  the  woolen  manufao-  cratic  tariff  bill  was  paralyzing  his  business, 
turers  of  England,  asking  that  all  duties-  be  *'  Suppose  that  she  was  not  only  but  a  cannon- 
abolished,  including  their  own,  but  especially  the  shot  from  France,  but  that  every  country  in 
com  laws.  On  page  137  of  the  same  volume  Europe  had  been  brought  as  near  to  her  as  Bait i- 
Lonl  Brougham  declared  that  prior  to  that  time  more  is  to  Washington — for  that  is  what  cheap 
he  had  '  laid  upon  the  table  a  petition  from  per-  ocean  freights  mean  between  us  and  European 
sons  authorized  by  all  the  great  manufacturing  producers.  Suppose  all  those  countries  had  her 
bodies  of  the  kingdom.  They  praved  for  the  machinery,  her  skilled  workmen,  her  industrial 
n»peal  of  every  duty  levied  under  the  pretense  system,  and  labor  40  per  cent,  cheaper.  Sup- 
of  protection.'  I  am  using  the  very  language  of  pose  under  that  state  of  facts,  with  all  her 
l^rd  Brougham.  This,  then,  was  a  fight  made  manufacturers  proclaiming  against  it,  frantic  in 
by  the  manufacturers  for  the  manufacturers  their  disapproval,  England  had  been  called  upon 
against  the  aristocratic  landowners  over  the  by  Cobden  to  make  the  plunge  into  free  trade. 
«[uestion  of  cheap  food  in  an  island  that  could  would  she  have  done  it  f  Not  if  Cobden  had 
not  produce  a  supply  for  its  workingmen.  been  backed  by  the  angelic  host.    History  gives 

"The  men  who  made  the  fight  were  not  phi-  England  credit  for  great  sense, 
lanthropists  or  saints.    They  were  good,  honest,        "  It  so  happens  that  America  is  filled  with 

selfish  men  struggling  for  their  own  interests,  workers.    There  are  idle  people,  but  they  are 

and  neirer  lost  sight  of  them.     Down  to  their  fewer  here  than  elsewhere  except  now,  when  we 

latest  day  they  resisted  lesser  hours  of  labor,  and  are  living  under  the  shadow  of  the  Wilson  bill. 

were  deaiP  to  all  improvements  which  led  to  the  If  those  workers  are  all  getting  good  wages  they 

olevation   of  the   working   classes.    They  held  are  themselves  the  market,  and  if  the  wages  are 

firmly  to  the  doctrine  that  *as  wages  fall  profits  increasing  the  market  is  also  increasing.    The 

rise.'  fact  that  in  this  country  all  the  workers  have 

*•  To  sum  this  all  up,  England,  when  she  be-  been  getting  better  wages  than  elsewhere  is  the 

cjime  free  trade,  was  a  workshop  wherein  was  very  reason  why  our  market  is  the  best  in  the 

manufactured  the  raw  material  of  the  rest  of  the  world  and  why  all  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
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trying  to  break  into  it.    We  cio  not  appreciate  and  so  lessen  the  market  and  then  divide  that 

the  nature  of  our  market  ourselves.  market    with    somebody  else,  and    all  on  the 

"  I  have  given  you  already  the  glowing  testi-  chance  of  getting  the  markets  of  the  world, 
mony  of  Englishmen  who  have  seen  us  with  '*  Who  have  these  markets  of  the  world  now  f 
their  own  eyes.  *A  mazing  prosperity,* 'Greatest  There  is  hardly  a  spot  on  the  globe  where  3 
market  in  the  world,*  *  Paradise  of  the  working-  generations  of  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  or  Ger- 
man.* These  are  strong  words ;  bat  let  us  see  if  mans  have  not  been  camped  in  possession  of 
cold  mathematics  do  not  put  to  shame  the  fervor  every  avenue  of  trade.  Do  you  suppose  that 
of  adjectives.  with   machinery  nearly  as  good  as  ours    and 

"  We  are  nominally  70,000,000  people.    That  is  wages  at  one  half  these  men  are  going  to  sur- 

what  we  are  in  mere  numbers.     But  as  a  market  render  to  us  the  markets  of  the  world?    Why, 

for  manufactures  and  choice  foods  we  are  poten-  the  very  duties  you  keep  on  show  that  you  do 

tially  175,000,000  as  compared  with   the  next  not  believe  it.     If  we  can  not  without  duties 

best  nation  on  the  globe.    Nor  is  this  difficult  hold  our  own  markets,  how  shall  we  pay  freight^ 

to  prove.    Whenever  an  Englishman  earns  one  and  the  expense  of  introducing  goods,  and  meet 

dollar  an  American  earns  a  dollar  and  sixty  cents,  the  foreigner  where  he  lives  f 

I  speak  within  bounds.    Both  can  get  the  food  ^*  To  add  to  the  interesting  impossibilities  of 

that  keeps  body  and  soul  together  and  the  shel-  this  contention,  the  orators  -on  the  other  side 

ter  which   the  body  must  have  for  60  cents,  say  they  are  going  to  maintain  wages.     How  can 

Take  60  cents  from  a  dollar  and  you  have  40  that  be  possible!    All  things  sell  at  the  cost  of 

cents  left.    Take  that  same  60  cents  from  the  production.     If  the  difference  between  cost  of 

dollar  and  sixty  and  you  have  a  dollar  left — ^just  production  here  and  cost  of  production  in  En^- 

two  and  a  half  times  as  much.    That  surplus  land  be  not  equalized  by  the  duty,  then  our  cost 

can  be  spent  in  choice  foods,  in  house  furnish-  of  production  must  go  down  or  we  must  go  out 

in^,  in  nne  clothes,  and  all  the  comforts  of  life  Therefore  our  labor,  the  great  component  part 

— in  a  word,  in  the  products  of  our  manufac-  of  cost  of  production,  must  go  down  also.    If 

tures.    That  makes  our  population  as  consumers  you  say  this  will  come  out  of  profits,  then  profits 

of  products  as  compared  with  the  English  popu-  will  be  lessened  in  every  occupation,  for  your 

lation,  200,000,000.    Their  population  is  87,000,-  own    political  economists  teach   you   that*  the 

000  as  consumers  of  products  which  one  century  profits    in    protected  industries  can    never  be 

ago  were  pure  luxuries,  while  our  population  is  greater  than  in  other  occupations,  and  will  not 

equivalent  to  175,000,000.  long  consent  to  be  less.     Let  it  be  noised  abroad 

"If  this  is  our  comparison  with  England,  what  that  any  occupation  is  making  big  profits,  and 

is  the  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  straightway  it  will  be  swamped  with  competi- 

whose  markets  our  committee  are  so  eager  to  tors,  so  that  overprofit  is  the  sure  precursor  of 

have  in  exchange  for  our  ownt    Mulhall  gives  no  profits  at  all. 

certain  statistics  which  will  serve  to  make  the  **  But  all  these  questions  of  wages  are  to  be 

comparison  clear.    On  page  365  of  his  *  Diction-  met,  says  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

ary  of  Statistics'  he  says  the  total  yearly  prod-  Cockran),  bv  our  superior  civilization,  and  he  ac- 

uct  of  the  manufactures  of  the  world  are  i4,474,-  cuses  me  of  *  confessing  that  civilization  at  the 

000,000,  of  which  the  United  States  produces  highest  level  is  incapable  of  meeting  the  oompe- 

£1,443,000,000.  tition  of  civilization  at  its  lowest  level.' 

"  I  do  not  vouch,  nor  can  anybody  vouch,  for  "  Now,  it  is  a  great  truth  that  civilization  can 

these  figures,  but  the  proportion  of  one  third  to  successfully  meet  barbarism,  but  it  must  do  it 

two  thirds  nobody  can  fairly  dispute.     We  pro-  with  brains  and  not  with  rhetoric     How  often 

duce  one  third,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  Eng-  have  I  heard  this  and  similar  eloquent  outburst* 

land  included,  two  thirds.  about  our  superiority,  and  therefore  inevitable 

"The  population  of  the  world  is  1,500,000,000,  conquest  of  the  inferior.    Survival  of  the  supe- 

of  which  we  have  70,000,000,  which  leaves  1,430,-  rior  I    That  is  not  the  way  that  the  gn^at  natu- 

000,000  for  the  rest  of  mankind.     We  use  all  our  ralist  put  it.    *  Survival  of  the  fittest*  was  his 

manufactures,  or  the  equivalent  of  them.    Hence  expression;  survival  of  the  fittest  to  survive; 

wo  are  equal  to  one  half  the  whole  globe  outside  not  the  superior,  not  the  loveliest,  not  the  most 

of  ourselves,  England  included,  and  compared  intellectual,  but  the  one  who  fitted  best  into  the 

as  a  market  with  the  rest  of  the  world  our  popu-  surroundings.      Compare    the    strong  bull    of 

lation  is  equal  to  about  700,000,000.  Bashan  with  a  salt-water  smelt     Who  doubts 

"I  repeat,  as  compared  with  England  herself  the  superiority  of  the  built  Yet,  if  you  drop 
as  a  market  our  people  are  equivalent  to  175,-  them  both  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  I  will  take 
000,000.  As  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  my  chances  with  the  smelt  f  A  little  tomtit,  in- 
world,  England  included,  we  are  equal  as  a  mar-  significant  as  a  bit  of  dust  in  the  balance,  can 
ket  to  700,000,000.  These  figures  more  than  not  compare  with  the  domestic  swan  either  in 
justify  the  adjectives  of  the  Englishman,  and  grace,  beauty,  or  power.  Yet,  if  both  were 
the  cold  facts  of  mathematics  surpass  the  spasms  dropped  from  a  balloon  hung  high  in  air.  I  would 
of  rhetoric.  rather  be  the  insignificant  tomtit  than  the  grace- 

"  Instead  of  increasing  this  market  by  leaving  ful  swan.    If  1  had  a  job  to  dig  on  the  railway, 

it  to  the  steady  increase  of  wages  which  the  fig-  the  competitor  for  that  iob  whom  I  should  fear 

ures  of  the  Aldrich  report  so  conclusively  show,  would  not  be  my  friena  from  New  York,  but 

and  which  have  not  only  received  the  sanction  some  child  of  sunny  Italy,  so  newly  imported 

of  the  member  from  New  York,  the  Secretary  of  that  he  had  not  grown  up'  to  the  wages  of  his 

the  Treasury,  and  the  Democratic  Bureau  of  adopted  country. 

Statistics,  but  the  sanction  of  everybody  who  "The  only  way  to  utilize  all  the  powers  of  body 

hears  me,  our  committee  propose  to  lower  wages  and  mind   in   a  nation   is  to  have  something 
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which  salts  all.  By  this  means  the  great  army  *  Certainly,'  you  reply.  *They  can  carry  passen- 
of  the  unemployed  can  be  diminished.  A  na-  gers  for  "half  a  cent  a  mile,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
tion  which  keeps  its  people  employed  is  in  the  cent,  and  a  New  York  hack  will  cost  you  $2.  and 
end  sure  to  show  the  largest  gains,  even  of  even  a  lumbering  coach  may  cost  you  10  cents, 
wealth.  Diversified  industries  educate  the  Of  course  it  is  economical.  But  suppose  you 
fi«^ple  and  give  them  a  broader  education  than  had  only  a  stage  load  to  carry  every  day.  would 
books  can  give,  and  so  help  them  on  the  road  it  pay  to  build  a  railroad,  and  would  that  convey- 
to  greater  civilization.  We  have  already  seen  ance  be  cheap  f  Hardly.  You  can  make  an  axe 
that  greater  civilization  leads  to  higher  wages,  handle  with  a  machine  in  two  seconds;  without, 
to  greater  production.  In  a  country  of  high  in  three  hours.  It  would  pay  to  build  a  machine 
wagets  there  are  greater  inducements  for  invent-  to  make  a  million  of  axe  handles,  but  not  to  make 
on?,  for  they  can  save  more  by  their  inventions,  one. 
which  are  therefore  more  readily  adopted.  **  Therefore  I  say  that  the  great  forces  of  Na- 

"  We  were  talking  a  while  ago  about  higher  ture  and  the  wisest  inventions  are  alike  unprof- 
wages.  The  question  naturally  comes  up,  How  itable  except  for  a  large  consumption.  Eence, 
can  these  higher  wages  be  got  f  There  must  be  large  consumption  is  at  the  basis  of  saving  in 
something  for  them  to  come  from.  Just  think  manufacture,  and  hence  high  wages  contribute 
a  moment  what  wages  are.  They  are  the  de-  their  share  to  progress.  If  you  once  accept  the 
vourers  of  consumable  wealth.  In  order  to  have  idea  that  necessity  is  mother  of  invention,  in- 
more  consumable  wealth  you  must  have  an  in-  stead  of  regarding  invention  as  coming  from 
c<»ntive  for  its  creation.  Wealth  will  never  be  Heaven  knows  where,  you  can  see  how  high 
made  unless  a  consumer  stands  ready.    More  wages  stimulate  it. 

consumable  wealth,  therefore,  depends  upon  a  *'  Our  laws  have  invited  money  and  men,  and 

broadening  market.    This,  I  have  already  snown,  we  have  grown  great  and  rich  thereby.     The 

does  not  mean  more  purchasers,  but  purchasers  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Black]  has  noticed 

with  better  purses,  though,  for  that  matter,  in  that  men  come  here,  and  he  does  not  want  them 

this  country  we  have  both.  to  come ;  hence  he  is  willing  that  our  wages 

**  But  how  can  you  make  more  wealth  with  the  shall   be  lowered  to  keep  people  away.    Well, 


more  works  without  incentive  than  the  body  does,  yet  begun  to  clamor  for  lower  wages.    I  really 

"  To  hear  the   discussions  in   Congress    you  can  not  help  adding,  that  when  the  gentleman 

would    suppose    that  invention  dropped    from  from  Illinois  starts  nis  reformed  emigration  of 

heaven   like  manna  to  the  Jews.    You   would  men  who  come  here  *  unawed  by  influence  and 

j-uppose  that  James  Watt  reached  out  into  the  un bribed  by  gain '  I  hope  to  be  there,  for  it 

darkness  and  pulled  back  a  steam  engine.     It  would  be  a  sight  hitherto  unknown  on  earth  of 

was  not  so.     All  invention  is  the  product  of  men  who  forsook   their  homes  without  being 

necessities  and  of  pressure.     When  the  boy  who  either  pushed  or  pulled. 

wanted  to  go  off  to  play  and  so  rigged  the  stop-  *•  To  sum   it  up,  if  this  protection  gives  us 

cocks  that  the  engine  went  itself,  he  was  not  money  and  men,  and  our  vast  country  needs 

only  a  true  inventor,  but  he  had  the  same  mo-  both,  it  may  show  why  we  have  so  wonderfully 

live — his  personal  advantage — that  all  inventors  prospered.    If  it  does,  I  am  inclined  to  think 

have,  and,  like  them,  was  urged  on  by  business  that  the  way  to  have  two  jobs  hunting  one  man 

necessities.  is  to  keep  on  making  new  mills,  and  try  to  pre- 

"  What  originated  Bessemer  steel  ?    Sir  Henry  vent  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  from 

Bessemer!    No ;  but  the  necessities  of  railroads,  pulling  down  old  ones. 

under  public  pressure  for  lower  rates  of  traffic,  "  *  But,'  says  some  gentleman  fuller  of  political 

which  would  every  one  of  them  have  been  bank-  economy  than  of  sense,  *  why  do  you  not  transfer 

nipt  without  steel  rails.    If  Sir  Henry  had  not  your  capital  from  these  protected  industries  to 

invented  the  process  somebody  else  would.     It  the  more  profitable!*     Yes,  that  would   be  a 

detracts  not  one  iota  from  the  fame  of  Alexan-  good  idea.    We  will  commence  in  West  Virginia, 

der  Bell  that  a  dozen  men  were  close  on  his  track,  and  take  up  the  coal-mine  holes  and  stick  them 

It  has  been  so  in  every  great  invention.    I  say,  down  somewhere  else,  unless  we  can  utilize  them 

therefore,  that  it  was  the  diversification  of  our  as  places  of  refuge  for  the  committee  after  the 

industries  that  has  stimulated  inventions.     Oth-  election.    There  is  what  used  to  be  $8,000,000 

erwise  all  the  inventive  power  of  America  would  worth  of  stuff  belonging  to  the  people  that  make 

have  mn  to  waste ;  and  when  a  man  calculates  screws.    Let  us  take  that  up.    But  it  is  not  worth 

the  wonders  of  American  inventive  genius  he  $800,000,  let  alone   $8,000,000.     The  bill   has 

knows  where  some  of  our  wealth  comes  from.  dropped    $7,200,000  —  that  can    not   be   trans- 

"  As  a  further  proof  that  invention  is  bom  of  ferred  anywhere, 

necessity,  tell  me  why  great  inventions  never  "But  what  do  you  say  about  the  farmer! 

come  until  the  world  is  in  such  shape  as  to  en-  Well,  on  that  subject  I  do  not  profess  any  spe- 

joy  them  f     What  would   the  Crusaders  have  cial  learning,  but  there  is  one  simple  statement 

done  with   railroads !     There  was  not  money  I  wish  to  make  and  leave  the  question  there, 

enough  in  the  world  or  travel  or  merchandise  to  "If,  with  cities  growing  np like  magic,  manu- 

keep  them  going  a  week.  facturing  villages  dotting  every  eligible  site,  each 

"And  this  brings  me  to  another  fact.    No  in-  and  all  swarming  with  mouths  to  be  filled,  the 

vent  ion  is  worth  its  salt  which  does  not  have  in-  producers  of  food  are  worse  off  than  when  half 

creased  consumption  behind  it.    Take  the  very  this  country  was  a  desert,  I  abandon  sense  in 

case  of   railroads :    are    railroads    economical !  favor  of  political  economy. 
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**  If  the  hope  of  agriculturists  is  in  English  zaiion,  and  if  it  is  stricken  down  the  people  who 

free  trade,  they  had  better  ponder  on  the  fact  in  their  secret  hearts  will  think  us  the  mo^it 

that  while  the  wages  of  artisans  have  increased  shortsighted  will  be  the  foreigners  who  profit  by 

in  England  $2.43  per  week  since  1850,  the  wages  our  folly. 

of  agricultural  laborers  have  only  increased  72  **  There  is  still  another  argument  which  I  de- 
cents:  and  while  the  Lancashire  operatives  in  sire  to  present  out  of  the  large  number  yet 
the  factories  live  as  well  as  anybody,  except  unused.  What  has  made  England  rich  f  It  is 
Americans,  the  agricultural  laborers  are  hardly  the  immense  profits  which  come  of  converting 
lietter  off  than  the  Continental  peasantry.  Eng-  raw  material  mto  manufactured  goods.  She  is 
land's  example  will  not  do  for  agriculture.  a  huge  workshop,  doing  the  roost  profitable 
"  Here  let  me  meet  one  other  question,  and  let  work  of  the  world :  changing  material  to  tin- 
rne  meet  it  fairly.  We  are  charged  with  having  ished  product.  So  long  as  she  can  persuade  the 
claimed  that  the  tariff  alone  will  raise  wages,  rest  of  the  world  to  engage  in  the  work  w^hieh  is 
and  we  are  pointed  triumphantlv  to  the  fact  the  least  profitable  and  leave  her  the  most  en- 
that  the  wages  of  France  and  (jermany.  pro-  riching,  she  can  well  be  content, 
tected  by  a  tariff,  are  lower  than  England,  free  "  Let  me  give  one  item,  and  the  figures  shall 
of  all  tariff,  and  to  America  with  a  tariff  and  be  furnished  by  the  gentleman  from  Alal)ama 
still  higher  wages.  We  have  never  made  such  a  [Mr.  Wheeler],  who  told  me  in  your  presence 
claim  in  any  such  form.  Free  traders  have  set  that  the  value  of  all  the  cotton  raisea  in  the 
up  that  claim  for  us  in  order  to  triumphantly  United  States  was  only  $300,000,000,  while  the 
knock  it  over.  What  we  do  say  is,  that  where  finished  product  of  that  cotton  was  $1,750,0(K),- 
two  nations  have  equal  skill  and  equal  appli-  000.  Wtien  cotton  leaves  the  field  it  is  worth 
ances  and  a  market  of  nearly  equal  size,  and  one  $300.000,000 ;  when  it  leaves  the  mill  it  is  worth 
of  them  can  hire  labor  at  one  half  less,  nothing  sis  times  as  much.  On  our  own  cotton  crop 
but  a  tariff  can  maintain  the  higher  wages,  and  alone  we  might  in  time  make  the  profits  on  a 
that  we  can  prove.  billion  and  a  half  of  manufactured  goods.     Nor 

"  If  there  be  two  bales  of  goods  side  by  side,  is  there  anything  to  prevent  such  a  result  in  a 

made  by  the  same  kind  of  machinery  and  with  protective  tariff. 

the  labor  of  the  human  being  in  both  of  the        "Some  men  think,  indeed,  this  bill  and   its 

same  degree  of  skill,  and  if  the  labor  of  one  bale  author's  speeches  proceed  upon  the  supposition 

cost  only  half,  for  example,  as  much  as  the  that  the  first  step  toward  gaining  the  markets 

other,  that  other  bale  can  never  be  sold  until  of  the  world  is  to  give  up  our  own ;  just  as  if  a 

the  extra  cost  of  the  costlier  labor  is  squeezed  fortified  army,  with  enemies  on  all  ftanks,  should 

out  of  it,  provided  there  is  an  abundant  supply  overturn  its  own  breastworks  as  the  first  pre- 

of  the  product  of  the  cheaper  labor.    If  the  bale  liminary  to  a  march  into  the  open.     Even  the 

with  the  cheaper  labor  of  England  in  it  meets  foolish  chivalry  of  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm 

the  bale  with  the  dearer  labor  of  America  in  it,  which  led  him  to  his  death  on  the  Heightf^  of 

which  will  be  bought  at  cost  of  production!    I  Abraham  had  not  that  crowning  folly.    Such  i** 

leave  that  problem  just  there.    The  sale  of  the  not  the  history  of  the  world ;  such  is  not  even 

English  bate  will  be  only  limited  by  England's  the  example  of  England.    Tariff  duties,  whether 

production.  levied  for  that  purpose  or  for  revenue,  become  a 

"Now,  as  to  France  and  Germany.    The  gen-  dead  letter  when  we  are  able  to  compete  with 

tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  HarterJ  makes  the  same  the  outside  world. 

blunder  which  he  charges  on  us.    He  says  the        "We  are  the  only  rival  that  England  fears, 

tariff  makes  lower  wages,  and  asks  us  to  com-  for  we  alone  have  in  our  borders  the  population 

pare  the  three  countries,  saying  they  are  all  the  and  the  wages,  the  raw  material,  and  witnin  our- 

same,  except  the  tariff.     I  do  not  read  history  selves  the  grent  market  which  insures  to  us  the 

that  way.    England  had  centuries  of  peace  or  most  improved  machinery.    Our  constant  power 

distant  war,  while  both  France  and  (iermany  to  increase  our  wages  insures  us  also  continuous 

were  the  battlefields  of  Europe.    Until  Bismarck  progress.     If  you  wish  us  to  follow  the  example 

made  Germany  a  nation  she  was  not  even  big  of  England,  I'say  yes,  with  all  my  heart,  but  her 

enough  to  enter  successfully  modern  industrial  real  example  and   nothing  less.    Let   us  keep 

warfare.    To  compare  either  of  those  nations  in  protection,  as  she  did.  until  no  rival  dares  to 

machinery  or  wealth  to  England,  a    hundred  invade  our  territory,  and  then  we  may  take  our 

years  in  advance  of  them  both  by  reason  of  her  chances  for  a  future  which  by  that  time  will  not 

history  before  1850  and  her  tributary  provinces,  be  unknown, 
is  absolutely  farcical.  "  Nobody  knows  so  well  as  I  do  how  much 

"  Let  Germany  and   France  get  thoroughly  even  of  my  own  comprehension  of  the  great  ar- 

established    within    themselves    as    good    ma-  gument  which  should  control  this  vote  I  have 

chinery  as  England  now  has,  together  with  her  failed  to  present.    I  have  said  not  a  word  of  the 

factory  system,  and  nothing  but  higher  wages  in  great  fall  of  prices  which  has  alwavs  come  from 

those  countries  or  a  tariff  in  their  own  will  ever  the  competition  of  the  whole  worldf  within  itself 

save  the  English  people  from  ruin.     Lord  Arm-  rendered  possible  by  protection  and  substitutes! 

strong  knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he  estab-  for  the  competition  within  a  single  island.    1 

lished  an  English   iron   manufactory  in  Italy  have  said  not  a  word  of  the  great  difference  be- 

with  English  appliances  and   Italian  labor  at  tween  the  attitude  of  employers  who  find  their 

half  price.  own  workmen  their  best  customers  in  their  own 

"  JJo,  no;  tariff  does  not  make  the  blind  see,  land,  and  who  arc  therefore  moved  by  their  own 

the  lame  walk,  nor  does  it  raise  the  dead  to  life,  best  interests  to  give  their  workmen  fair  wages, 

but  it  is  a  good,  sound,  sensible  policy  for  the  and  those  who  sell  abroad  and  are  therefore  anx- 

United  States  for  its  growth  in  riches  and  civili-  ious  for  low  wages  at  home,  and  on  whom  works 
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onrpstrictedly  thatpernicious  doctrine,  as  wages  Nayb— Bartlett,    Beltzhoover,  Brawley,  Cadmus, 

Ml  profits  rise.     These  and  much  more  have  1  Campbell,     Causey,     Clancy,    Cockran,    Corapton, 

omitted,  for  there  is  a  limit  to  all  speaking.  Coombs,  Corn irfi,  Covert,   Cumminpi,   Dax^-v,  De 

.^We  know,  my  friends,  that  be|re  th^is  tri-  l^^J^^l  fe^f^lK^Iefe^L^^^^^^^^^^ 

;>anal  we  all  of  us  plead  m  vam.     Why  we  fail,  Lockwood,  Manner.  McAleer,  McCall,  McKaig,  Mover, 

.er  those  answer  who  read  the  touchmg  words  of  Mutohler,  O'Neil,  Pa^e,  Powers,  Price,  fiayner,  Reil- 

Abraham  Lincoln's  first  inaugural  and  remem-  Iv,  Rusk,  Ryan,  Sehermcrhom,  Scranton,   Sickles, 

ber  that  he  pleaded  with  these  same  men  and  Sperry,  Stevens,  Talbott  of  Maryland,  Warner,  Wol- 

their  predecessors.     Where  he  failed  we  can  not  verton — 48. 

hope  lo  succeed.     But  though  we  fail  here  to-  Not  VoinNo— Adams  of  Kentucky  Adams  of  Penn- 

.laClike  our  great  leader  of  other  days  in  the  ITJitr'^f  xliTi^^lriL^  uZ\^''iA^'''^^y\^''^n^^' 

]  ."oL-  ««!.!  VvJ#^««  *u^  ^.-»kf:^-  4.^-i>.,J.«i  «.u:»i.  Baker  of  New  Hampshire,  Bartholdt,  Belden,  Bmjr- 

lar^r  field  before  the  mightier  tnbunal  which  ^^^  31^^^^  BoutellS;  Brittan,  Broderick,   Brosius, 

will  finally  and  forever  decide  this  question,  we  Bundy,  Burrows,  Caldwell,  Cannon  of  Illinois,  Chick- 

5hall  be  more  than  conguerors ;  for  this  great  ering,  Childs,  Cogswell,  Cooper  of  Wisconsin,  Cous- 

nation,  shaking  off,  as  it  has  once  before,  the  ins,  Curtis  of  Kansas,  Curtis  of  New  York,  Dalzell, 

influence  of  a  lower  civilization,  will  go  on  to  l^aniels,  Dingley,  DoUiver,  Doolittle,  Draper,  Ellis 

fulfill  its  high  dwJtiny,  until  over  the  South,  as  SLE'^.u'  Jn".:  5S-**i'?l?.l^'?°f^^v*^^ 
well  as  over 


m*»asure 

wonder  „     _                                 _ 

We  give  these  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  York,liopkin8  oYllUn^^^^^ 

the  Democratic  leader  and  the  Republican  leader  Houk  of  Tennessee,  Hulick,  IIuU,  Johnson  of  Indi- 

•jimply  to  represent  the  drift  or  argument  on  ana,  Johnson  of  .North  Dakota,  Joy,  Kiefer,  Laccy, 

eai  h  side.    Some  of  the  speeches  delivered  were  Lefever,  Linton,  Loud,  Loudenslager,  Lucas,  Mahon, 

more  methodical  in  arrangement  and  fuller  in  JJ""^*/}  ^J  V.V".  York,  McClearv  of  Minnesota,  Mc- 

ct^f;^f»«i  ;»#^.»««»;^.. .  k.,*  ;*  «t...,i^  u«  ^:4«».,i4-  Dowell,  Meiklejohn,  Mercer,  Milliken,  Moon,  Morse, 

statistical  information ;  but  it  would  be  difficult,  Murray  NewlaJds,  North  way,  Pavne,  Verkins,  Phil- 

and  perhaps  useless,  to  follow  the  course  of  the  lij^  p^t^  Randall,  Ray,  Reed,  Rev  burn,  Robinson  of- 

debate  step  by  step,  as  the  topic  was  discussed  Pennsylvania,  Russell  of  Connecticut,  Settle,  Shaw, 

fully  in  the  First  Congress,  and  has  been  argued  Shennan,  Sipe,   Smith,   Stephenson,  C.   W.  Stone, 

at  length  at  various  periods  since  then.  W.  A.  Stone,  Storcr,  Strong,  Tawne>\  Taylor  of  Ten- 

The  vot«  on  the  internal-revenue  amendment,  nes^ee,  Thomas,  Tracej,  UfKiepraff,  Van  Voorhis  of 

adopted  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  em-  New  York,  Vau  Voorhis  of  Ohio,  Wads  worth   Walk- 

>wwr.>;n<»  ♦*,«.  ;»^>^»«^»««r  .^.xx»;o;^»    ^»<.  ««  #^1  er,  Waneer,  Waufifh,   Wcver,   Wheeler  of   Illinois, 

M>mg  the  income-tax  provision,  wm  as  fol-  ^'.^^^  ^^  ^y^^^^  %r\^^^  of  Washington,  Woomer) 

*^^^  •  Wright  of  Massachusetts,  Wright  of  Pennsylvania— 

TEAft— Abbott.  Alderson,  Alexander,  Allen,  Ar-  122. 

noia,  Bailey,  Baker  of  Kansas,  Baldwin   Bankhead,  rpj^^  ^^^e  on  the  passage  of  the  measure  as  a 

Baraes,Barwitr,  Bell  of  Colorado,  Bell  of  Texas,  Berry,     ^u^i «  «»  #^ii^w„i . 

Black  of  Georgia,  Black  of  Illinois,  Blanchard,  BlanS'  "^^^^^  "^^  ^  '«"<^^s : 

Bt^atner,  Boen,  Bower  of  North  Carolina,  Bowers  or  Yeas— Abbott,  Alderson,  Alexander,  Allen,  Arnold, 

<  alifomia.  Branch,  Breckinridjfe  of  Arkansas,  Breck-  Bailey,  Baker  of  Kansas,  Baldwin,  Bankhead,  Barnes, 

nridfje  of  Kentucky,  Bretz,  Brickner,  Brookshire,  Barwig,  Bell  of  Colorado.  Bell  of  Texas,  Beltzhoover, 

Brmn,  Brvan,  Bunn,  Bumes,  Bynum,  Cabaniss,  Ca-  Berrj-,  Black  of  Georgia,  Black  of  Illinois,  Blanchard, 

rninetti,   Cannon   of  California,    Capehart,  Caruth,  Bland,   Boatncr,   Boen,  Bower  of  North   Carolina, 

♦  auhings,  Clark  of  Missouri,  Clarke  of  Alabama,  Branch,  Brawley,  Breckinridge  of  Arkansas,  Breck- 

«'obb  of  Alabama,  Cobb  of  Missouri,  Cockrell,  Cof-  inridge  of  Kentucky,  Bretz,  Brickner,  Brookshire, 

Jtt-n,  Conn,  Cooper  of  Florida,  Cooper  of  Indiana,  Brown,   Bryan,  Bunn,  Bunv»,   Bynum,    Cabaniss, 

i^»<»per  of  Texa«,  Cox,  Crain,  Crawford,  Culberson,  Caminetti,  Cannon  of  California,  Caoehart,  Caruth, 

Davw,  De    Armond,  Denson,    Dinsmore,  Dockery,  Catchings,  Causey,  Clancy,  Clark  of  Missouri,  Clarke 

DfiDovitn,  Durborow,  Edmunds,  Ellis  of  Kentucky,  of  Alabama,  Cobb  of  Alabama,  Cobb  of  Missouri, 

Enl<)€,  Epes,  Erdman,  Fithian,   Fletcher,    Fonnan,  Cockran,  Cockrell,  Coffeen.  Conipton,  Conn,  Coombs. 

Fvan,  Gearv,  Goldzier,  Goodnight,  Gorman,  Grady,  Cooper  of  Florida,  Cooper  of   Indiana,  CooiHjr  of 

Grt^ham.Griffin,  Hall  of  Minnesota,  Hall  of  Missouri,  Texas,  Cornish,    Cox,    Crain,  Crawford,  Culbereon, 

Hammond,  Hare,  Harris,  Hartman,  Hatch,    Haves,  Davis,  De  Annond,  De  Forest,  Denson,  Dinsmore, 

Ueard,UenderBon  of  North  Carolina,  Holman,Hoo*ker  Dockery,    Donovan,    Dunn,    Dunphy,    Durborow, 

ofMiMissippi, Houk ofOhio, Hudson,  Hunter, Hutche-  Edmunds,  Ellis  of  Kentucky,  English,  Enloe,  Epes, 


Iln.  McNagny,  McRae,  Meredith,  Money,  Montgom-  eson,  Ikirt,  Johnson  of  Ohio,  Jones,  Kcm,  Kilgore, 

*ry,  Morgan,  Moesea,  Neill,  Gates, Outhwaite,  Paschal,  Kribbs,  Kyle,  Lane,  Lapham,  Latimer,  Lawson,  Luv- 

I'attCTSon,  Pavntor,  Pearson,  Pence,  Pendleton    of  ton,  Lester,  Lisle,    Living8U)n,  Lockwood,  Lynch, 

Texas,  PendleUm  of  West  Virginia,  Pickler,  Pigott,  Maddox,  Mtigner,  Maguire,  Mallory,  Marshall,  Mar- 

Kichardi*  of  Ohio,  Richardson  of  Michigan,  Kichard-  tin  of  Indiana,  McAleer,   McCreary  of   Kentucky, 

Kjn    "  "*  '^         . .  .^  ^  »-  *...  •  1    .. 

Tv 
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schedule  the   income>t&x 
were  the  grent  subject 
f  New  York,  based  hi> 
<SlSr^^n\ih7mr:^^^^^  opposition  to  the  bill  mainly  on  the  income  Ux 

Williams  of  Mississippi,  Wilson  of  West  Virginia,  f^^  ^^^^^  ?  strong  fight  to  have  it  stnckeu  out. 
Wise,  Wolverton,  Wooclurd,  tho  Speaker— 204.  The  question  was  brought  to  a  vote,  June  *2S. 

Nays— Adams  of  Kentucky,  Aifams  of  Pennsylva-  In  maKing  the  motion  to  strike  out  all  sections 
nia,  Aitken,  Aidrich,  Apsley'  Avery,  Babcock,  Baker  relating  to  the  income  tax,  he  presented  the  fcil- 
of  New  Hampshire,  Bartholdt,  Bartlctt,  Belden,  Bintr-  lowing  summary  of  the  arguments  that  he  had 
ham,  Blair,  Boutelle,Bowew  of  California,  BiY>d^^^  presented  in  detail  during  the  progress  of  the 
Broflius,  Bundy,  Burrows,  Cadmus,  Caldwell,  Camp-     {v|e^„-e .  or© 

bell.  Cannon  of  Illinois,  Chickerini;,  Childs,  Cogs-        TTvf  VLui  «♦:        ♦    4.u       «.     *•         #*.u    • 
well,  Cooper  of  Wisconsin,  Cousins,  Covert,  CuTn-         '*  My  objections  to  the  retention  of  the  income- 
mings,  Curtis  of  Kansas,  Curtis  of  New  York,  Dalzell,     tax  provisions  m  the  bill  may  be  summanzed  as 
Daniels,  Davey,  Din^lcy,  Dollivor,  Doolittle,  Draper,     follows :  ^ 

Ellis  of  Oregon,  Fletolier,  Funk,  Funston,  Gardner,  "  1.  An  income  tax  has  no  legitimate  place 
Gear,  Geary,  Gill et  of  New  York,  Gillett  of  Massa-  in  a  tarifif  bill.  It  is  unjust  to  thos*?  who  desire 
chusetts,  Grosvenor,  Grout,  Hagerllamer,  Hamc»,     ^  support  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  but  who  can 

iiT  H^JiS^^^              llSi  Tl^;^u^^^^^^^^^  Tjrfr'U'  .conscientiously  favor  an  in- 

mann,  Hicks,  Hilborn,  Hitt,  Hooker  of  New  York,  come  tax.     If  admissible  at  all  it  should  have 

Hopkins  of  Illinois,  Hulick,  Hull,  Johnson  of  Indi-  De«n  embraced  in  a  separate  measure.    The  ef- 

ana,  Johnson  of  North  Dakota,  Joy,  Kiefer,  Lacey,  fort  to  retain  it  in  this  bill  has  hindered,  de- 

Lefever.  Linton,  Loud,  Loudenslager,  Lucas,  Mahon,  layed,  and  sacrificed  the  cause  of  tariff  reform, 

Marsh,  Marvin  of  New  York,  McCall,  McCleary  of  and  compelled  the  surrender  of  many  essential 

which  should  have  accompanied   a 


revision. 

RandSr,  L"yrReed,"Re7birari£Jt)o^  **2.  An  income  tax  is  neither  a  Democratic 

Robinson  of  Pennsvlvania,  Russell  of  Connecticut,  ^^^  »   Republican     principle,    and    has    never 

Schermerhorn,  Scranton,  Settle, 'Shaw,  Sherman,  Sib-  been  approved  by  the  people  at  the  polls,  but  is 

lev,  Sickles,  Smith,  Sperry,  Stephenson,  C.  W.  Stone,  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Populist  party,  the 

W.  A.  Stone,  Storer,  Strong,  Tawney,  Taylor  of  Ten-  votes  of  whose  Senators  in  the  Senate  are  ex- 

neBsee.Thoraas,  Updegratt,Tanyoorhisof  New  York,  pgcted  to  be  the  means  of  fastening  it  upon  the 

Van  Voorhis  o^  Ohio  Wads  worth,  Walker,  Wanger,  ^u    ^            ^^            j                      «         ^ 

Waugh,  We  ver,  Wheeler  ot  Ilhnois,  White,  Wilson  ,.  o    t*.  -^^    «i^p«                  mLju.i 

of  Ohio  Wilson  of  Washington,  Woomcr,  Wright  of  ^:  ^  ^^  »"  unnecessaiT  tex.    The  debate  has 

Massachusetts,  Wright  of  Pennsylvania— 140.  conclusively  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  need> 

Not  Voting- Brattan,  Graham.  Hopkins  of  Penn-  of  the  Treasury  will  not  require  the  proceeds  of 

sylvania,  Houk  of  Tennessee,  Milliken,  Sipe,  Stevens,  this  tax.  but  that  sufficient  revenues  will  be  real- 

^weet— 8.  ized  Under  the  other  provisions  of  the  measure. 

The  bill  was  reported  in  the  Senate  March  20,  No  proper  estimate  nas  been  furnished  of  the 

and  made  the  special  order  for  April  2,  when  revenues  expected  to  be  realized  from  this  tax, 

Mr.Voorhees,of  Indiana,  chairman  of  the  Finance  but  it  is  blindly  urged,  without  regard  to  antici- 

Committee,  supported  it  in  a  speech  defending  pated  revenues  or  consequences, 

it  as  an  effective  revenue  measure.    It  occupied  "4.  It  is  a  direct  tax  within  the  true  intent 

the  attention  of  the  Senate  largely  from   that  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and,  not  being 

time  until  its  final  passage;  and  some  interest-  laid  in  proportion  to  population,  it  is  unconstitu- 

ing  discussions  arose  out  of  incidents  in  the  tional,  and  can  not  be  enforced, 

progress  of  the  measure.    A  multitude  of  amend-  "5.  It  is  unequal,  unjust,  and  sectional  in  its 

inents — about  634 — were  proposed  by  the  Senate  design  and  operation,  and  is  principally  urged  by 

committee,  and  finally  adopted,  the  chief   of  the  representatives  of  those  States  which  will  be 

which  was  the  tax  on  sugar,  on  coal;  and  on  least  affected  by  its  provisions.    It  is  an  attack 

iron  ore.  upon  the  thrift,  the  energy,  iind  the  enterprise  of 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  sugar  the  North  rather  than  an  honest  effort  to  reach 

tax,  charges,  made  in  the  press  in   regard  to  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  country  by  c^nsti- 

speculation  in  sugar  certificates  by  Senators  were  tutional  and  just  means. 

investigated,  and  the  activity  of'  the  agents  of  "6.*  It  is  the  revival  of  an  odious  war  tax  in  a 

the  sugar  trust  in  influencing  legislation  became  time  of  profound  peace. 

the  subject  of  severe  criticism.    An  attempt  was  "  7.  Tne  exemption  of  all  incomes  not  excccd- 

made  to  show  also  that  the  administration  was  ing  $4,000  is  an  exemption  unprecedented  in  the 

pledged  to  the  sugar  tax,  in  return  for  partisan  history  of  income-tax  legislation  here  or  anywhere 

service  rendered  by  the  trust.     While  little  was  in  the  world,  and  stamps  the  measure  as  the  most 

f>roved  directly — and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  offensive  species  of  class  legislation.  While  os- 
ittle  could  be  proved  directly — the  whole  matter  tensibly  aimed  at  the  rich,  it  permits  one  having 
grew  into  something  of  a  scandal,  in  which  cer-  an  investment  of  $80,000,  drawing  interest  at  5 
tain  of  the  Senators  were  compromised.  For  percent.,  to  escape  all  taxation  under  it.  Whether 
amount  of  revenue  involved,  as  well  as  for  other  it  injures  the  very  rich  or  not,  it  clearly  does  not 
reasons,  the  sugar  tax  was  the  most  important  help  the  poor.  It  is  not  based  upon  any  consist- 
point  in  the  measure.  It  carried  with  it  the  ab-  ent  theory.  Either  substantially  all  incomes 
rogation  of  the  reciprocity  treaties  of  the  former  should  be  taxed  or  none  at  all. 
administration  and  the  abolition  of  the  sugar  *'8.  It  is  unjust  and  indefensible  in  its  dis- 
bounty  provided  for  in  the  McKinley  act.  With  criminations.  It  necessarily  exempts  the  income 
a  singular  inconsistency,  however,  the  reciproc-  from  $635,000,000  of  Government  bonds,  but  de- 
ity treaty  with  Hawaii  was  left  in  effect.  nies  the  same  exemption  to  State  bonds.    It  ex- 
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empts  $4,000  from  the  individual  income  of  a  Nays— Allen,  Bote,  Berry,  Blackburn,  Blanchard, 

citizen  derived  from  his  general  business,  but  de-  grice,  Calfery,    Cuinden,    Cockreli,    Coke,    Daniel, 

nies  him  the  same  exem.ption  if  his  income  is  de-  Kniun^tS'n;^^^^^^                         oVltk^"f^< 

nred  from  a  corporate  investment.     It  unneces-  j^yle,  Lindsay,  kcLaurin,  Martin,  Mills,  Mitchell  o? 

.sanly  and  injuriously  discriminates  against  cor-  Oregon,  Pasco,  Petter,  Pettigrew,  Power,  Bansoni, 

porate    investments   by   individuals,    especially  Roach,  Shoup,  Teller,  Vest,  Vilas,  Voorhees,  Walsh, 

small  investments.  White — 40. 

-9.  It  is  retroactive  in  its  operation.     It  com-  Not  Voting— Butler,  Call,  Cameron.  Carey,  Davis, 

pels  the  payment  of  a  tax  upon  incomes  realized  Dubois,  Gorman,  Grav,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Lodge.  Mc- 

since  Jan.  1,  1894,  being  at  least  six  months  be-  ^^^^A  Mitchell  of  Wisconsin,  Morcjn,  Palmer, 

fore  the  oa^ge  of  thf  act,  which  should  only  ^tf.^gi^''*^'  ®^"'"^'  ^^^^^^^  ^"'P^'*  ^'^'^''^  ^°^- 
apply  to  future  incomes,  if  at  all. 

"  10.  It  usurps  those  fields  of  revenue  which  On  July  2,  in  discussing  the  sugar  schedule, 
properly  belong  to  the  SUtes.  Tariff  taxation  Mr.  Mills,  of  Texas,  said  of  the  exemption  of 
being  exclusively,  under  the  Constitution,  the  Hawaiian  sugar  from  duty : 
pnjvinoe  of  the  Federal  Government,  it  should  •*  I  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
inainly  confine  itself  to  that  method  of  raising  its  tives  when  the  Hawaiian  treaty  was  first  made 
neoesairy  revenues  without  encroaching  upon  the  in  1876.  I  voted  against  it,  because  at  that  time 
rights,  prerogatives,  and  revenues  of  the  States,  the  treaty  was  not  only  submitted  to  the  Senate 
This  measurii  not  only  provides  for  income  taxa-  of  the  United  States,  but  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
licin  proper,  but  includes  an  inheritance  and  gift  sentatives,  as  it  was  releasing  the  revenues  of 
tax.  thereby  trespassing  upon  a  field  already  oc-  the  Government.  I  have  spoken  against  it,  I 
lupied  by  many  of  the  States.  Incomes,  if  taxed  have  tried  from  that  day  to  this  to  have  it  re- 
al all.  should  be  taxed  by  State  rather  than  Fed-  pealed. 

eral  authority.  The  States  are  suffering  more  from  ••  After  it  had  run  its  length  of  seven  years,  it 

lack  of  sufficient  and  proper  revenues  than  is  the  was  proposed  to  renew  the  treaty  again,  and  the 

(reneral  Government.   Wnat  are  essentially  local  House  of  Representatives  was  opposed   to  it. 

revenues  should  be  reserved  for  local  purposes.  Those  who  negotiated  that  treaty  knew  that  the 

"11.  Its  provisions  are  inquisitorial  ana  off  en-  House  would  never  consent  to  its  renewal.    It 

^ive  in  their  character.   A  citizen  is  compelled  to  was  made  bv  the  Administration  and  it  was 

<nve  evidence  against  himself,  and  to  submit  to  ratified  by  the  Senate,  but  it  was  never  sub- 

the  production  and  inspection  of  his  books  and  mitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  second 

pa()ers.    The  political  agents  of  the  Government  time. 

are  invested  with  vast  powers  which  are  liable  to  «*  It  released  the  revenues  of  the  Government 

abuie.   Taxation  may  be  increased  100  per  cent.,  without  consulting  that  branch  of  Congress  to 

and  other  severe  penalties  may  be  imposed.     It  which  the  Constitution  especially  confides  that 

is  a  system  of  taxation  adopted  for  a  monarchical  subject.    When  that  treaty  was  made  the  sec- 

gDvemment,  but  unsuited  for  a  free  republic.  ond  time  and  ratified  by  the  Senate  and  put  into 

*•  12.   It  violates  the  Conslitutiou,  because  it  operation,  1  introduced  a  resolution  and  had  it 

usurf)s  those  revenues  derived  from  certain  do-  referred  to    the  Judiciary  Committee    of    the 

mestic  corporations  which  the  States  have  them-  House  of  Representatives,  of  which  J.  Randolph 

selvescreated.  and  the  revenues  of  which  corpora-  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  was  chairman,  to  inquire 

tions  the  States  have  set  apart  for  the  uses  of  whether  it  was  competent  for  the  President  of 

their  own  State  governments.    Those  revenues  the  United  States  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 

can  not  constitutionally  be  destroyed,  dimin-  States  to  negotiate  a  treaty  releasing  the  reve- 

ished,  or  interfered  with'  by  the  General  Govern-  nues  of  the  Government  without  the  consent  of 

ment    The  proposed  tax  is  an  attack  upon  the  the  House  of  Representatives, 

sovereignty  of  the  States,  their  reserved  rights,  "If  1  remember  aright,  that  committee  re- 

the  doctrine  of  home  rule,  and  every  just  princi-  ported  unanimously  that    they  had    no    such 

pie  of  government  for  which  we  have  ever  here-  power.    I  know  that  was  the  report  of  the  ma- 

tofore  contended.  jority,  a  very  able  report,  made  by  Mr.  Tucker, 

"  13.  The  absorption  of  these  legitimate  State  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  United  States, 
revenues  by  the  General  Government  as  here  pro-  «  Mr.  President,  w-e  have  released  over  $50,- 
posed  wilf  necessarily  lead  to  increased  direct  000,000,  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
taxation  by  the  States,  and  add  to  the  existing  of  the  United  States  and  given  to  the  corpora- 
direct  burdens  of  the  people.  tions  which  dominate  those  islands ;  and  we  are 
"14.  The  tax  proposed  is  double  that  recom-  now  projwsing  to  continue  that  business  of  de- 
raended  by  Secretary  Carlisle.  pleting  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  the  United 
"  15.  It  will  duplicate  taxation,  create  friction.  States  of  $5,000,000  a  year  ana  placing  it  in  the 
and  provoke  conflict  or  contention  between  the  pockets  of  the  corporations  that  control  the 
General  Government  and  the  States,  is  contrary  sugar  lands  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  They  are 
to  the  estal)lished  policy  of  the  Government,  is  a  owned,  as  I  understand,  by  the  sugar  trust  of 
step  toward  socialism,  and  is  unwise  from  every  the  United  States. 

point  of  political  expediency."  **  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  to 

The  motion  to  strike  out  was  defeated  by  the  terminate  this  treaty,  and  to  take  back  and  keep 

following  vote :  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 

V          4, ,  .  i_    .1,.        r^i.     ji      r^  M       T^•  the  $5,000,000  a  vear  which  we  are  taking  out 

!w''KV^^'^7fVr^"'*^?V-VJ' T?'*^7nV^?r'''Il:,?  n^^^^  and  giving  to  the  'Hawaiian  sugar  producere. 

Dolph,  Frve,  Gallmirer,  Hale,  Ilawley,  Ilnfffins,  llill,  « »"        *         .ui                 ^     ^      '^  *.-               ^t 

HoaV,  McSliilan,  M^nderson,'  Morrilf,  Murnhy !  Pat-  '!  ^  see  no  earthly  reason  for  »  continuance  of 

ton,  Perkina,  Piatt,  Proctor,  Sherman,  Smith,  Wash-  this  treaty.     It  is  simply  a  bounty  of  $5,000,000 

bum— 24.  which  we  are  giving  out  of  the  pockets  of  our 
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own  people,  year  by  year,  into  the  pockets  of  Hansbrough,  Hawley,Hiegins,  Hill,  Jones  of  Neva.l&. 

foreigners.  Lodge,   McMillan,  Manaerson.  Mitchell  of  On-^run. 

**  It  is  useless  to  talk  about  the  negotiation  of  J^atton,  Fetter,  Perkins,  Piatt,  Power,  Proctor,  i^uuy, 
the  treaty  for  Pearl  Island  Harbor  or  any  other  ^^''^^  ^^^^up,  Squire,  btewart,  Teller,  Ws^hbum 
harbor.  That  harbor  belongs  to  us.  It  has  j^^  VoriNo-Brice,  Butler,  Camden,  Camen-n. 
been  held  by  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  who  ever  Gordon,  Hoar,  McPheraon,  Morrill,  Pettigrew,  Puirn. 
sat  in  this  body  that  the  treaty  by  which  the  Wilson,  Wolcott— 12. 
Hawaiian  Islands  ceded  Pearl  Island  Harbor  in- 
vested a  fee-simple  title  in  this  Government  On  July  7,  1894,  Mr.  Wilson,  chairman  of  tb*- 
But  even  if  it  aid  not,  we  can  get  the  whole  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  reported  to  the 
islands,  if  we  want  them,  by  simply  saying  that  House  of  Representatives  the  tariff  bill  with  the 
we  are  ready  to  take  them.  Why  give  $5,000,000  Senate  amendments,  and  moved  that  the  Hou^^e 
year  after  year  to  these  people,  when  the  islands  nonconcur.    He  said  : 

are  willing  to  come  to  us  and  we  are  not  willing  *•  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  that  went  from 

to  receive  themf  this  House,  whatever  may  have  been  the  imper- 

"  I  hope  this   provision  of  the  bill  will  be  fections  of  its  details,  was  based  upon  two  clear 

stricken  out.    It  should  not  be  in  it.    It  raises  and  intelligent  principles, 

the  price  of  sugar  to  our  own  consumers  in  this  "  It  was  ba^ea  first  upon  the  principle  that,  in 

country,  and  gives  the  Hawaiian  producers  the  gathering  revenue  taxes  under  a  tariff,  those 

benefit  of  $5,000,000  of  bounty.    Iwant  to  vote  taxes  should  be  levied  and  gathered  fn)m  fin- 

for  the  amendment  to  strike  that  provision  out  ished  products,  and  not  upon  what  are  called 

of  this  bill."  raw  materials.    Taxes  upon  raw  materials  are 

On  the  same  day  an  amendment  offered   by  taxes  upon  the  occupation  of  the  working  peo- 

Mr.   Manderson,  of  Nebraska,  continuing   the  pie  of  the  country ;  and  no  country  which  does 

sugar  bounty  provided  for  in  the  act  of  Oct.  1,  not  allow  its  working  people  free,  untaxed  ac- 

1890,  was  defeated  by  the  following  vote:  cess  to  the  materials  of  industry  can  fully  sup- 

YKA8-Aldrich,  Allison,  Carev,  Chandler,  Davis,  pl 7  jts  own  market  or  hope  to  contend  for  the 

Dixon,  Dolph,  Dubois,  Frye,  Gallingor,  Hale,  Hans-  markets  of  other  countries  m  the  world, 

brough,  llawley.  Higgina,  lloar,  Jones  of  Nevada,  "And  so,  sir,  the  bill  that  passed  through  the 

Kyle,  Lodge,  McMillan,  Manderson,  Mitchell  of  Ore-  House  was  based  upon  that  ^reat  fundamental 

gon,  Patton,  Peffer,  Perkins,  Pettigrew,  Piatt,  Power,  Democratic  idea  that  we  should  gather  whatever 

Quay,Shernian,Shoup,Squire,Teller,  Washburn— 38.  revenue  we  need  under  a  tariff  system  from  a 

n  ^^''^T,^"^"^  ^.^^V^lf  ^^"i™*  Blanchard,  Brice,  revenue  tax  upon  the  finished  product,  and  not 

Caffery,  Camden,  Cockrell,  Coke,  Faulkner,  George,     #»^.„  „,.^««„„:il  *--^^  «^ii^.i  .,S ,i .    i    ♦ 

Gibson,  Gorman   llarrU,  HUl,  Ilunton,  Irb},  Jarvls  ^^'''''  successive  taxes,  rolled  up  and  repealed  al 

Jones  of  Arkansas,  Lindsay,  McLaurin,  Mills,  Mitch-  ®;^ery  stage  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  upon 

ell  of  Wisconsin,  Morgan,  Murphy,  Palmer,  Pasco,  the  matenals  that  workingmen  have  to  use  hi 

Pugh,  Ransom,  Roach,  Smith,  Turpie,  Vest,  Vilas,  the  employment  of  their  labor.     The  bill  thai 

Voorhees,  Walsh,  White -37.  came  back  to  us  from  the  Senate  does  not  recog- 

Not  Votixo— Berry,  Butler,  Call,  Cameron,  Cul-  nize  that  principle.     It  has  transferred   to  the 

lorn,  Daniel,  Gonlon,  ^ray,  McPherson,  Martin,  Mor-  tax  list  quite  a  number  of  materials  of  industry 

nil.  Proctor,  Mewart,  Wilson,  Wolcott-lo.  ^^^^  ^fiis   House  desired  and  desires  to  gi.-^ 

Mr.  Peffer,  of  Kansas,  proposed  an  amend-  free  and  untexed  to  the  working  people  of  thi< 

ment  making  sugar  free  of  duty,  which  was  de-  o?"nt7-  .P^  ?y  the  chief  free  materials   pn- 

fcated  by  the  following  vote  :  ^^^^ed  in  the  House  bill,  only  wool  and  lumber 

come  back  to  us  undisturbed  by  the  Senate  bill. 

Yeas— Aldrich,  Allen,  Allison,  Carey,  Chandler,  "There  was  another  important  and    equallv 

Cu  lorn    Davis,  Dixon,  Dolph    Dubois,   Gallinger,  Democratic  principle  in  the  House  bill,  and  that 

ihv'  w.  ';?f''^^.v^^^^^^^^                       "m  V-}r''  was  that  there  can  be  no  just  or  equal  svstem  of 

irby,  Jones  of   iMevada,    Kyle,    Lodge,    McMillan,  *.       i-                 *           i.       ^u       j     ^         Ji.         i 

Mitckell  of  Oregon,  Patton,  Vefcr,  Pettigrew,  Piatt  taxation  except  a  system  based  upon  the  value 

Power,  Proctor,  Shoup,  Squire,  Teller,  Washburn—  o^  the  thing  taxed.     There  is  no  open,  public. 

33.  and  just  system  of  taxation  except  that  which 

Nays— Bate.  Blackburn,  Blanchard,  Caffery,  Call,  is  levied  upon  a  unit  of  value,  not  that  which  i> 

Camden,  Cockrell,  Coko,  Daniel,  Faulkner,  George,  levied  upon  a  unit  of  weight,  measure,  or  time. 

Gibson,  Gordon,  Gorman,  Gray.  Harris,  Hunton,  Jar-  Therefore  the  House  bill   in   the  main   sought 

2^  ^''?„''^Tt^r  riw  w-^*^'-  ^^^,V^""°^  ^'"''^u'''  through  all  of  its  schedules  to  introduce  and  to 

son,  Martin,  Mitchell  of  Wisconsin,  Morgan,  Murphy,     ^^. ^  «„*„««„:«.  ^^..ij   4.u^ -^      i  * 

Palmer.  Perkins,  Pugh,  Quay,  Ransom,  Roa^^h,  Smith  extend  as  far  as  it  could,  the  od  iHiiorem  system 

Turpie,  Vest,  Vilas,  Voorhees,  Walsh,  White— 39.  "i  taxation,  instead  of  a  specific  or  a  compound 

Not  Voting— Berry,  Brice,  Butler,  Cameron,  Frye,  system. 

McPherson,  Mills,  Morrill,  Pasco,  Shennan,  Stewart,  "  There  is  not  a  State  in  this  country  that 

Wilson,  Wolcott— 13.  would  dare  to  impose  specific  taxes  on  acres  of 

rk     T  1    o  iQfkA   *u    u-11           J  i.1.    o       «.    u  land  or  on  the  dwellings  of  the  people,  by  which 

On  July  3,  1894,  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  ^  worthless  acre  would  pay  as  much  taxes  as  tlie 

the  following  vote  :  richest  in  the  State,  and  by  which  the  humblest 

Yeas— Allen,  Bate,  Berry,  Blackburn,  Blanchard,  cottage  would  pay  the  same  rate  of  taxation  a-^ 

Caffery,    Call,    Cockrell,    t'oke,    Daniel,   Faulkner,  the  most  luxurious  mansion  in  the  State;  and 

George,  Gibson,  Gorman,  Gray,  Harris,  Hunton,  Irby,  yet  specific  taxes  work  out  their  results  in  ex- 

Jarvis,  Jones  of  Arkansas,  Kyle,  Lindsav,  McLaurin,  ^^ly  that  method  wherever  thev  are  put  into 

Martin,  Mills,  Mitchell  of  Wisconsin,  Morgan,  Mur-  ^„- ■!„-:«  o,r.=f«r«  «i,.T«.Ta  ;««»««o;U«.  4^k^  v..,«j  « 

phy.  Palmer,  Panco,  Ransom,  Roach  Smitti,  Turpie,  ^Hf  ^^^^  ^^^.^t'"'  «i^Y    !"P^^^«5>?^  the  burden 

Vest,  Vilas,  Voorhees,  Walsh,  White-39.  ^here  it  ought  to  be  diminished  in  justice  and 

Nays— Aldrich,  Allison,  Carey,  Chandler,  Cullom,  equality,  and  diminishing  the  burden  where  it 

Davis,  Dixon,  Dolph,  Dubois,  Frye,  Gallinger,  Hale,  ought  to  be  increased  in  justice  and  equality. 
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**  Now,  sir.  we  find  that  the  Senate  bill  has  re-  and  some  of  the  duties  in  the  woolen  schedule, 

turned  very   largely   to  specific  taxes,  and  in  and  especially  to  some  of  the  duties  of  the  iron 

many  cases — in  a  considerable  number  of  cases —  and  steel  schedule,  prominently  those  upon  pie 

in  that  worst  and  most  insidious  and /M^'ma/ck^itf  iron,  upon  steel   rails,  and  upon  cutlery  and 

fraudulent   form   of  taxes,  a  compound  duty  structural  iron. 

made  up  of  a  t^pecific  tax  and  an  ad  valorem  tax.  ''  But  the  great  difficulty  in  the  pathway  of 
**  1  have  already  stated  that  the  amendments  an  agreement  has  been  a  proper  adjustment  of 
propo(»ed  to  this  bill  by  the  Senate  are  6<i4  the  sugar  schedule.  This  House  voted  for  free 
in  number.  They  are  distributed  as  follow :  sugar,  i-aw  and  refined.  It  voted  down  the  pro- 
There  are  52  amendments  to  the  chemical  posal  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for 
schedule;  there  are  64  amendments  to  the  iron  a  gradual  repeal  of  the  bounty  and  a  reduction 
and  steel  schedule ;  there  are  8  to  the  wood  by  more  than  one  half  of  the  dutv  upon  refined 
H'hcdnie;  5  to  the  sugar  schedule;  4  to  the  to-  sugar.  The  Senate  has  reintroduced  into  the 
l«ceo  schedule;  16  to  the  cotton  schedule;  19  proposed  tariff  bill  a  sugar  schedule  which, 
to  the  flax  schedule;  80  to  the  woolen  schedule;  whether  truly  or  not,  has  been  accepted  by  the 
G  to  the  silk  schedule ;  8  to  the  paper  schedule  ;  country,  by  the  press  of  the  country,  by  the  people 
57  to  the  sundry  schedule ;  and  89  to  the  free  of  the  country,  as  unduly  favorable  to  the  great 
ii>t ;  in  the  latter  case,  almost  always  a  transfer  sugar  trust.  It  proposes  a  duty  of  40  per  cent, 
of  aomething  left  on  the  free  list  by  the  House  ad  valorem  on  all  grades  of  sugar,  a  differential 
or  put  upon  the  free  list  by  the  House  back  to  of  one  eighth  of  a  cent  upon  refined  sugar,  in 
the  taxable  list.  addition  to  a  differential  of  one  tenth  of  a  cent 
"  Now.  sir,  if  there  were  any  feeling  in  this  on  sugar  imported  from  countries  that  pay  an 
IIou^  when  we  came  to  deal  with  the  tariff  bill,  export  bounty  upon  their  sugar, 
it  was  that  we  were  dealing  too  conservatively.  '*  There  is  reasonable  ground  for  difference  of 
There  was  scarcelv  any  sentiment  in  this  House,  opinion  among  Democrats  as  to  whether  any 
except  here  and  there  upon  some  one  particular  duty  upon  sugar  should  be  placed  in  our  tariff 
iu?m,  that  did  not  make  us  feel  that  if  we  were  bill  or  not.  It  has  always  been  contended  by 
free  to  carry  out  the  full  mandate  of  the  people  most  of  those  who  have  been  leaders  in  the  great 
who  sent  us  there,  we  would  have  sent  to  the  tariff-reform  movement  in  this  country  that,  of 
Senate  a  bill  with  a  lower  rang-e  of  duties  than  all  the  articles  yielding  large  revenue,  sugar  was 
we  ventured  to  suggest  or  pass  in  this  House.  the  one  article  upon  which  an  ideal  Democratic 

'*  If  these  amendments  were  in  the  direction  revenue  tariff  could  be  placed, 
of  a  reduction  of  the  people's  taxes,  I  am  sure  "  There  would  be  substantial  agreement,  1 
that  this  House  woula  agree  very  quicklv  to  a  think,  with  that  position  to-day  in  the  Demo- 
large  number  of  them  ;  but  while  a  few  of  them  cratic  party  except  for  the  fact  that  the  framers 
in  one  or  two  important  instances,  for  which  I  of  the  McKinley  bill,  in  their  zeal  to  cut  off 
must  give  due  credit,  are  reductions,  the  great  taxation,  the  larger  part  of  which  went  into  the 
mass  of  these  changes  are  in  the  direction  of  in-  public  Treasury,  in  order  that  they  might  in- 
creasing the  taxes  upon  the  American  people  crease  taxes,  the  larger  part  of  which  went  into 
and  increasing  the  protection  of  the  home  inak-  the  pockets  of  their  beneficiaries,  placed  raw 
ers  of  the  articles  thus  taxed.  This  is  especially  sugar  upon  the  free  list,  gave  a  half-cent  pro- 
inie  in  the  sugar  schedule.  It  is  true  in  the  tection  or  six  tenths  of  a  cent  in  the  case  of 
cotton  schedule.  It  is  true  in  the  woolen  sched-  sugar  imported  from  bounty-paying  countries 
ule.  It  is  true  in  the  glass  schedule ;  and  so  on  on  the  refined  sugar,  and  provided  a  bounty  to 
through  all  the  important  schedules  where  the  the  producers  of  sugar  in  tnis  country.  By  this 
taxes  bear  most  heavily  on  the  people  there  is  action  the  people  have  had  a  taste  of  untaxed 
an  increase  in  taxation  which  will  not,  in  my  sugar,  and  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  get  back  to  the 
judgment,  increase  nroportionatelv  the  revenue  position  originally  occupied  by  the  Democratic 
of  the  Government  derived  from  those  taxes."  part  v. 

The  motion  to  nonconcur  was  adopted,  and  a  "  It  is  our  hope  that  we  shall  give  them,  if  we 
conference  committee  was  appointed.  succeed  in  passmg  any  sort  of  a  wise  and  proper 
On  July  19,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  House  con-  tariff-reform  bill,  a  taste  of  so  many  other  un- 
ferees,  reported  a  disagreement  with  the  Senate  taxed  articles  that  protection  can  never  raise  its 
conferees,  and  moved  that  the  House  further  in-  head  again  in  this  country, 
sist  upon  its  disagreement  to  the  Senate  amend-  "  It  is  not  possible,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  any  one  to 
ments.  He  alluded  to  the  difficulties  urged  by  state  accurately,  on  the  proposed  sugar  schedule 
the  Senate  conferees,  to  the  effect  that  the  of  the  Senate,  what  would  be  the  amount  of  duty 
amendments  had  been  necessary  in  order  to  se-  upon  refined  sugar  which  would  inure  as  a  pro- 
cure the  number  of  votes  required  to  pass  the  tection  to  the  great  refining  company  of  this 
measure,  and  that  the  abandonment  of  any  one  country.  Although  I  had  not  fully  reached  that 
of  them  might  lead  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  conclusion  when  the  House  bill  was  prepared,  1 
fiombination  and  prevent  any  tariff  legislation,  have  no  doubt  myself  to-day  that  the  business  of 
Ho  then  entered  upon  a  specific  statement  of  sugar  refining  can  be  carried  on  as  cheaply  in 
differences:  the  United  States  as  in  any  country  in  the 
*•  It  remains  for  me  simply  to  add,  Mr.  Speak-  world ;  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt— al- 
cr,  that  the  chief  points  of  controversy  between  though  sincere  tariff  reformers  differ  with  me 
thn  representatives  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  on  that  point — that  any  differential  duty  what- 
two  Houses,  and  thus  between  the  conference  ever  upon  refined  sugar  is  simply  so  much  bounty 
committees  of  the  two  Houses,  was,  first,  the  su-  provided  for  the  great  mono{X)ly  of  refining  sugar 
^ar  schedule;  next,  the  duty  upon  iron  ore  and  in  this  country, 
upon  coal,  and   the  duty  upon  silver-lead  ores  "If,  therefore,  the  House  conferees  were  pre- 
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pared  to  recede  from  the  House  position  for  free  this  morning,  I  will  now  send  to  the  clerk*s  desk 

sugar  and  attempt  to  agree  upon  some  revenue  to  be  given  to  the  people  of  this  country." 

taxation  for  sugar,  they  could  not,  without  the  r Pergonal  1 

mandate  of  this  Uouse.  accept  such  a  provision  ^              '^ 

as  that  which  is  offered  in  the  Senate  bill.    If  it  Exmutitk  Majjbiok,  Waahjhotoh,  Juip  «,  jasL 

be  true  that  the  great  American  sugar  trust  has  Mr  dbau  8ir  :  The  ceruintv  that  a  conference  will 

grown  so  strong  and  so  powerful  that  it  says  be  ordered  between  the  two  Houses  of  Congrtt*  for 

that  no  tariff  bill  can  pass  the  American  Con-  thepurpoae  of  adjusting  difference*  on  the  subject  ot 

•        u*  u  :*«  -v»:.,:V««««  ««..  «^*  »^.^,.«fx^i».  tarift  letfislation  makes  it  also  certam  Uiat  vou  will 

gress  m  which  its  prmleg^  are  not  adequately  ^       ■»  ^^^j^^  ^^  ^  ^^  j^^^  ^^^..^^  -^  the 'cause  of 

ffuarded— if,  I  say,  that  be   ti-ue,  I  hope  this  tariff  reform. 

House  will  never  consent   to  adjournment.     1  My  public  life  has  been  so  closely  related  to  the 

hope,  whatever  the  fate  of  the  general  tariff  bill  subject,  I  have  so  longed  for  its  accomplishment,  and 

is,  that  this  House  will  not  consent  to  an  ad-  1  have  so  often  promised  its  realization  to  my  fellow- 

journment  until  it  has  passed  a  single  bill  put-  countrymen  as  a  result  of  their  trust  and  confldenc* 

ting  refined  sugar  on  the  free  list.  ''^  ^«  Democratic  party,  that  I  hope  no  excuse  is  ne- 

u  rpu^  A  ««««;^««  .x^«..i«  u«.,A  f  k»^«  ft-m^o  »/^f<^  cessary  for  my  earnest  appeal  to  you  that  m  this  crL<u» 

-  The  American  people  have  three  times  voted  ^tVenuou^ly  insist  upon  party  honesty  and  ptxxi 

for  the  present  occupant  of  the  VV  hite  House  on  i^^^^,  ^nd  a  sturdy  adherence  to  Democratic  principle*, 

the  great  issue  of  tariff  reform.     When,  m  1888,  i  believe  these  are  absolutely  necessary  conditioDii 

we  were  defeated  by  a  narrow  margin  before  the  to  the  continuation  of  Democratic  existence, 

people  of  this  country,  there  was  not  a  Demo-  I  can  not  rid  myself  of  the  feeling  that  this  conftr- 

crat  in  all  this  land  who  did  not  feel  on  the  ence  will  present  the  best  if  not  the  only  hope  of  true 

morning  after  the  election  as  enthusiastic  and  as  Democracy      Indications  point  to  its  action  as  the 

^««^«»«»;««^i  fr^  «x..»oo  #^»n»<>«.^  i^  fi,«f  fl«.Kf  oo  u^  reliance  of  those  who  desire  the  genuine  fruition  ot 

determined  to  press  forward  in  that  fight  as  he  jy^,^^^^^^   ^.ffort,   the   fulfillment   of   Democratic 

did  when  the  hope  of  victory  was  with  hira  the  pledges,  and  the  redemption  of  Democratic  proniL^ 
day  before.  It  was  because  of  that  determina-  to  the  people.  To  reconcile  differences  in  the  detaiif* 
tion,  it  was  because  of  that  growing  enthusiasm,  coraprmed  within  the  fixed  and  well-defined  lines  of 
it  was  because  we  felt  the  spirit  and  the  thrill  principle  will  not  be  the  sole  task  of  the  conference ; 
of  the  spirit  of  American  libertv  inciting  us,  it  out,  as  it  seems  to  me,  its  members  will  also  have  in 
was  because  we  felt  the  inciteinent  of  a  great  charge  the  question  whether  DemocraUc  prmciples 
moral  purpose  which  multiplies  men  by  ten,  that  theinselves  are  to  be  ^^'^.^.^J  *^»"^^^"^^^^  ,  . 
«,«  fzxA.  ,^  ♦Kio  ,»«,,o«  ir.  ikittfl  #^.i»kf  t^J  if  in  There  is  no  excuse  tor  mistaking  or  muiapprehend- 
7o®J^*^/P  ^^^%  T'^.  iac}^^*  ^^"^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  in?  the  feeling_and  temper  of  the  Tank  and^Sle  of  the 
1890,  and  prevailed  m  1892.  Democracy.  They  are  downcast  under  the  assertion 
"  The  Amencan  people  have  given  us  the  re-  that  their  party  fails  in  ability  to  manage  the  Govem- 
sponsibility.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  ment,  and  they  are  apprehensive  that  efforts  to  brin^ 
also  have  the  power  to  fulfill  their  mandate,  about  tariff  rewnn  may  fail ;  but  they  are  much  more 
The  bill  which  passed  the  House  was  not  only  downcast  and  apprehensive  in  their  fear  that  Demo- 
approved,  prepared,  and  voted  for  by  those  who  cratic  i>rincii>les  may  be  surrendered. 

are  the  immediately  chosen  servants  of  the  tax-  ,,  J^  J^ILS^';^?;?**^"^;  ^^^^^.^^^^  ^^*  do  othcrvi  i.^ 

*  Ai  •            1        u  «.  •..  u       u     ..     a^^:^^\^  than  to  look  With  coniidence  to  vou  and  those  who 

payers  of  this  country,  but  it  has  been  officially  ^.j^^  you  have  patriotically  and  sincerely  champioDcnl 

approved  and  indorsed  by  the  President  who  the  cause  of  tariff  reform  within  Democratic  linc^ 

was  chosen  by  them  to  carry  out  this  great  re-  and  guided  by  Democratic  principles.     This  confi- 

forra  of  the  tariff.     Thus  every  part  of  the  ma-  denco  is  vastly  augmented  by  the  action  under  your 

chinery  of  the  United  States  Government  to-day  leadership  of  the  House  of  Bepresentativcs  upon  thti 

deriving  its  authority  from  the  direct  vote  of  bill  now  pending. 

the  American  people— for  the  electoral  college  »  *^^'«^''^  'rue  Democrat  and  every  sincere  tariff  rp- 

now  amounts  to  nothing,  and  the  President  is  f^^^ff  l^r^^^tll^^^ 

virtually  chosen  by  a  direct  vote— every  part  of  ^f  the  consummation  for  which  we  have  long  labonnK 
the  lawmaking  machinery  deriving  its  authority  for  which  we  have  suffered  defeat  without  discour- 
from  the  direct  vote  and  mandate  of  the  people  a^ement;  which  in  it*  anticipation  gave  us  a  rallyini: 
has  indorsed  the  scheme  of  tariff  reform  pro-  cry  in  our  day  of  triumph,  and  which,  in  its  promij^e 
posed  here  and  carried  through  this  House.  of  accomplishment,  is  so  interwoven  with  Democratic 
"  No  man  in  this  country,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  pledges  and  Democratic  success,  that  our  abandon- 
been  more  interested  in  the  progress  and  sue-  "^^"^  ^^  ^*^«  ^ft"**^  %}^'^  principles,  upon  which  it 

,1.        .     ..         *,,.      _*.^.          4.1.U  rests  means  party  perfidy  and  party  dishonor, 

cessf ul  termination  of  this  great  mo veraent  tlian  Qne  topic  wilfbe  subn^itted  U> the  conference  which 

the  man  whom  the  people  selected  to  lead  them  embodies  Democratic  principles  so  directly  that  it 

in  this  great  campaign.     He  has  never  spoken  can  not  be  compromised.     We  have  in  our  platfomi> 

an  uncertain  word  as   to   his   position  on  this  and  in  every  way  jpossible  declared  in  favor  of  the 

question.     In  his  official  message  of  last  Decem-  free  importation  of  raw  materials.    Wo  have  airaiii 

ber  he  emphatically  and  unqualifledlv  indorsed  and  again  promised  that  this  should  be  accordwl  to 

the  action  of  the  House  and  the  bill  which  had  ??'"  P^'^Pj.^  «^i  ^"^  ™*'''"f?S'"'^T .?  ^"^  *f  V'*' 
fk««  Vw>«w,  ^»^^^^^A  #««  ;+^  «««ci.i«««*;^..  Democratic  partv  was  invested  with  the  power  to  de- 
then  been  prepared  for  its  consideration.  ^^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^     y-     ^^  ^.^^  ^^^^    * 

While  the  proprieties  of   his  position   have  The  party  now  has  that  power.    We  are  As  certain 

compelled  him,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  the  to-dav  as  we  have  ever  been  of  the  great  benefit  that 

two  branches  of  Congress,  to  remain  in  a  large  woul^  accrue  to  the  country  from  the  inauguration 

measure  quiet  during  the  pendency  of  these  bills,  of  this  jwlicv,  and  nothing  Has  occurred  to  release  us 

yet  he  has  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  express  in  ^ro»"  our  obli^aticm  to  secure  this  advantage  to  our 

every  suitable  manner  exactly  what  his  position  P«^^P^«-    ^^  ".»ust  be  admitted  that  no  tariff  mea.sure 

i«  to-Hav  and    iii«%t   «u  wp  wpr«  ftnfprintr  nn   thp  <*an  accord  with  Democratic  pnnciplcs  and  promises 

IS  to-day.  and,  just  as  we  were  entering  on  tlie  ^j.  ^^,^^  ^  genuine  Democratic  badge,  that  doi^s  not 

great  work  of  conferring  between  the  two  Houses,  ^ide  for  free  raw  materials.    In  these  cire-umstancc:. 

I  had  the  honor  to  receive  from  him  a  long  per-  |t  may  well  excite  our  wonder  that  Democrats  are  will- 

sonal  letter,  which,  with   his  consent  obtained  inj^  to  depart  from  this,  the  most  Democratic  of  all 
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tariff  principles,  and  that  the  inconauitent  absurdity 
of  Auch  a  proposed  departure  should  be  emphasized 
hy  the  suirjfestion  that  the  wool  of  the  farmer  be  put 
on  the  frt'e  list,  and  the  protection  of  tariff  taxation  be 
placed  around  the  iron  ore  and  coal  of  corporations 
axi«l  oapitaIi:»t8. 

How  can  we  face  the  people  after  indulging  in  such 
outra^feous  discriminations  aind  violations  of  principle  i 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  this  question  or  free  raw 
matorialk  does  not  admit  of  adjustment  on  any  mid- 
dle ground,  since  their  subjection  to  an^'  rate  of  tariff 
taxation,  gi^at  or  small,  is  alike  violative  of  Demo- 
.*ratio  principle  and  Democratic  ^ood  faith. 

1  hope  you  will  not  consider  it  intrusive  if  I  say 
.M>roethin^  in  relation  to  another  subject  which  can 
hurdly  fail  to  be  troublesome  to  the  conference.  I  re- 
rVr  to  the  adjustment  of  tariff'  taxation  on  sugar. 

Under  our  party  platform  and  in  accordance  with 
'>iir  declared  party  purposes  sugar  is  a  legitimate  and 
logical  article  of  revenue  taxation.  Unfortunately, 
however,  incidents  have  accompanied  certain  stages 
'if  the  legislation  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  con- 
ference that  have  aroused  in  connection  with  this 
subject  a  natural  Democratic  animosity  to  the  meth- 
Hi.«.  and  manipulations  of  trusts  and  combinations. 

1  confers  to  sharing  in  this  feeling ;  and  vet  it  seems 
In  me  we  ought,  if  possible,  to  sufficiently  free  our- 
:^'lves  from  prejudice  to  enable  us  coolly  to  weigh  the 
'-••ri:«iderations  which,  in  formulating  tariff  legislation, 
■'U/ht  to  sruide  our  treatment  of  sugar  as  a  taxable 
article.  While  no  tenderness  should  be  entertained 
for  tnii*ts,  and  while  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  grant- 
in/  them,  under  the  guise  of  tari^  taxation,  any  op- 
{•<»rt unity  to  further  their  peculiar  methods,  I  suggest 
that  we  ought  not  to  be  driven  away  from  the  Demo- 
1 -ratio  principle  and  policy  which  lead  to  the  taxation 

♦  f  -.ujfar  by  the  fear,  quite  likely  exaggerated,  ihht  in 
o^jrrvinjr  out  this  principle  and  policy  we  may  indi- 
nx-tfy  and  inordinately  encourage  a  combination  of 
•'Uirar-refining  interests.  I  know  that  in  present  con- 
«Ittion.s  this  is  a  delicate  subject— and  I  appreciate  the 
•ii  pth  and  strength  of  the  feeling  which  its  treatment 
has»  aroused. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  do  evil  that  good  may 
«*<irne,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  forget 
'hat  our  aim  is  the  completion  of  a  tariff'  bill,  and 
that  in  taxing  su^ar  for  proper  purposes  and  within 
r.  aj^'inable  bounds,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  our 
a<-tion,  we  are  in  no  danger  of  running  counter  to 
l>*'inocratic  principle.  With  all  there  is  at  stake 
'iicre  muKt  be  in  the  treatment  of  this  article  some 
jn>und  upon  which  we  are  all  willing  to  stand,  where 
t  deration  and  conciliation  may  be  allowed  to  solve 
t!)f  problem  without  demanding  the  entire  surrender 

•  »r  ffxed  and  conscientious  convictions. 

I  ought  not  to  prolong  this  letter.  If  what  I  have 
viritten  ia  unwelcome,  I  beg  you  to  believe  in  my 
if'>'>d  intentions. 

In  the  conclusions  of  the  conference  touching  the 
numerous  items  which  will  be  considered,  the  people 
art'  not  afraid  that  their  interests  will  be  neglected. 
ThfV  know  that  the  general  result,  so  far  as  these  arc 
<*<>noemefl,  will  be  to  place  home  necessaries  and 
•^ttiiforts  easier  within  their  reach,  and  to  insure  better 
i,  u  1  surer  compensation  to  those  who  toil. 

We  all  know  that  a  tariff'  covering  all  the  varied 
iiiten^sts  and  conditions  of  a  countr>'  as  vast  as  ours 
fLU'it  of  necessity  be  laiyely  the  result  of  honorable 
a«ljustment  and  compromise.  1  ex])ect  very  few  of 
UH  can  say,  when  our  measure  is  perfected,  that  all 
the  features  are  entirely  as  we  would  prefer.  You 
know  how  much  I  deprecated  the  incorporation  in 
the  proposed  bill  of  the  income-tax  feature.  In  mat- 
t*>nt  of  this  kind,  however,  which  do  not  violate  a 
tixfd  and  recognized  Democratic  doctrine,  we  are 
'Aillin^r  to  defer  to  the  judgment  of  a  majority  of  our 
Democratic  brethren.  I  think  there  is  a  general 
4^ri«ement  that  this  is  party  duty. 

This  ii»  more  palpably  apparent  when  we  realize 
that  the  ba'«iness  or  our  country'  timidly  stands  and 
watches  for  the  result  of  our  efrorts  to  perfect  tariff 


legislation,  that  a  quick  and  certain  return  of  pros- 
perity waits  upon  a  wise  adjustment,  and  that  a  coii- 
iiding  people  still  trust  in  our  hands  their  prosperity 
and  well-being. 

The  Democracy  of  the  land  plead  most  earnestly 
for  the  speedy  completion  of  the  tariff  legislation 
which  their  representatives  have  undertaken,  but 
they  demand  not  less  earnestly  that  no  stress  of  ne- 
cessity shall  tempt  those  they  trust  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  Democratic  principle. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Gbovsb  Cleyklaivd. 

Hon.  WzLUAM  L.  WiuoN. 

Mr.  Reed,  of  Maine,  said : 

"  I  take  it  for  granted,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
gentleman  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed  to 
which  we  have  just  listened  has  observed  all  the 
proprieties  which  gentlemen  ordinarily  observe 
witn  regard  to  their  correspondence,  and  that  a 
letter  which  is  marked  *  personal '  having  been 
addressed  to  him,  he  has  not  been  guilty  in  any 
way  of  making  it  public  in  this  fashion  without 
the  express  consent  of  the  author. 

"We  now  understand,  then,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  pleased  to  address  a  communica- 
tion to  the  House  of  Representatives  through 
his  faithful  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 
This  seems  to  be  a  just  reciprocal  action  on  his 
part ;  for  the  House  will  recollect  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  communicated  to  this 
House  its  intention  of  having  an  income  tax 
through  the  kindness  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"  Whether  this  relationship  thus  intimate  be- 
tween a  committee  of  this  House  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  contemplated  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  not,  is 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  inquirv,  in  the  shape 
in  which  the  matter  now  stanas  before  the 
House.  Lea.st  of  all  would  anybody  on  this  side 
find  fault  with  the  severe  language  which  the 
President — the  Democratic  President — has  seen 
fit  to  use  about  a  Democratic  Senate.  Undoubt- 
edly his  personal  intercourse  with  the  members 
of  that  body  and  his  official  relations  with  them 
have  enabled  him  to  put  vigorously  all  the 
strength  of  reproof  which  that  letter  contains. 
But  the  transaction  as  it  stands  to-day  is  be- 
tween them  and  him.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  in- 
terfere. If  he  has  made  a  righteous  charge,  their 
characters  are  blackened;  and  if  he  has  made 
a  false  charge,  it  is  for  them  to  see  that  justice  is 
done  to  the  truth  of  history. 

"  We  have  no  concern  with  it  except  as  spec- 
tators. The  public  as])ect  of  this  affair,  how- 
ever, shows  that  the  newspaper  rumors  have 
had  all  the  truth  that  newspaper  rumors  ever 
have  in  regard  to  the  relations  between  this 
committee  of  the  House  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States ;  and  it  is  shown  very  clearly 
that  the  committee  has  his  directions  to  con- 
sent to  a  sufficient  tax  upon  sugar  in  considera- 
tion of  the  fact  that  coal  and  iron  ore  shall  be 
brought  here  free.  In  other  words,  in  the  great 
contest  between  the  trust  which  manufactures 
the  sugar  of  this  country  and  which  is  a  home 
corporation,  and  the  great  corporation  which  is 
to  exploit  the  mines  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  enrich 
by  $10,000,(X)0  the  set  of  men  who  are  engaged 
in  that  enterprise,  the  President  and  a  commit- 
tee of  this  House  take  the  side  of  the  foreign  cor- 
poration with  its  Boston  promoters.     Which  is 
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best,  let  them  decide.    Which  is  most  satisfac-  underlying  principles  for  which  we  struggled 

tory  to  the  people,  let  the  country  decide.    It  is  and  lost  in  1888,  and  fought  and  won  in  1892. 

a  matter  that  does  not  concern  us."  "  The  President  is  right ;  there  is  no  middle 

The  House  adopted  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wilson  ground  which  we  can  occupy.    No  bill  which 

further  to  disagree.  does  not  provide  for  free  raw  materials  can  be 

In  the  Senate.  July  20,  the  letter  of  the  Presi-  permitted  to  become  a  law. 

dent  to  Mr.  Wilson  became  the  subject  of  dis-  "It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  argument 

cussion.    Mr.  Hill,  of  New  York,  said  in  defense  to  define  or  designate  what  articles'  constitute 

(•fit:  raw  materials.    Every  Democrat  knows  what 

**Mr.  President,  having  demonstrated,  as  I  they  are.  Any  article  may  be  considered  raw 
think  I  have,  that  the  true  Democratic  theory  material  when  it  is  in  the  lowest  or  crude;?t 
of  revenue  reform  requires  that  free  raw  mate-  form  into  which  it  enters  into  commerce.  That 
rials  should  be  its  distinguishing  feature,  let  us  definition  is  ample  and  sufficient,  and  will  re- 
next  inquire  what  is  the  condition  which  now  deem  our  pledges  if  it  is  honestly  applied, 
confronts  us.  "  Mr.  President,  I  have  thus  far  indorsed  all 

"  The  Senate  bill  which  has  been  passed  vio-  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  s<^ 

lates  this  Democratic  theory,  and,  while  it  re-  appropriately  said  upon  the  subject  of  the  ira- 

duces  the  duty  on  iron,  coal,  lead,  and  some  portance  of  securing  free  raw  materials  for  the 

other  raw  materials,  from  those  imjwsed  under  benefit  of    the  manufacturers,  the  consumer?-, 

the  McKinley  law,  and  in  that  respect  is  com-  and  the  people  of  the  country.    Nothing  more 

mendable,  it  nevertheless  imposes  some  duties  need  be  said  by  me  upon  that  point, 

thereon  and  thereby  fails  to  redeem  our  pledges.  "  If  the  President  in  his  wisdom  had  seen  fit. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  the  amount  of  duties  while  the  debate  was  progressing  in  the  Senate, 

which  may  be  imposed ;  a  question  of  principle  to  have  aided  my  efforts  to  secure  adhesion  to 

is  involved,  and  a  single  penny's  duty  violates  this  principle  by  expressing  his  views  in  favor 

our  promises  and  places  us  in  a  false  position,  thereof  in  some  proper  and  legitimate  way,  I 

As  the  President  well  says,  there  can  be  no  should  have  been  gratified,  and  it  unquestion- 

com promise  on  a  matter  of  this  character,  where  ably  would  have  been  of  practical  benent  to  the 

a  vital  principle  is  at  stake.  cause.    I  rejoice  that  he  has  expressed  them 

"The   House  of  Representatives,  fresh  from  even  now,  although  I  am  not  required  to  defend 

the  people,  which  represents  more  distinctly  and  the  manner  and  form  of    their   presentati(m. 

peculiarly  than  we  do  the  taxing  power  of  the  which  I  do  not  assume. 

people,  repudiates  our  bill,  and  a  Democratic  "I  respectfully  differ  from  the  President  in 

President  has  emphasized  that  repudiation,  and  his  assumption  that  a  tax  upon  sugar  is  nect^- 

the  condition  which  confronts  us  is  one  of  ex-  sary  at  this  time,  conceding  for  the  purposes  of 

treme  embarrassment.    Shall  we  retreat,  or  ad-  the  argument  that  an  income  tax  is  to  be  re- 

vancel    Shall  we  surrender  to  the  House  while  tained.    Clearly  both  are  not  needed  for  any 

we  can  do  so  honorably,  or  shall  wo  wait  until  legitimate  purposes  of  the  Treasury.    That  fact 

we  are  driven  to  it  f  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  dur- 

"Mr.  President,  in  the  light  of  the  letter  of  ing  this  debate.  The  President  speaks  of  the 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  House  "  Democratic  principle  and  policy  which  lead  to 
can  not  honorably  retreat.  It  has  no  other  the  taxation  of  sugar.'  He  asserts  that  in  the 
alternative  except  to  insist  upon  its  bill  wherein  taxation  of  sugar  *  we  are  in  no  danger  of  run- 
it  provides  for  free  raw  materials.  The  Presi-  ning  counter  to  Democratic  principle.' 
dent  can  not  approve  the  Senate  bill  after  what  "I  am  not  now  controverting  that  idea,  but 
he  has  said  in  this  remarkable  letter,  a  portion  desire  only  to  suggest  that  if  it  was  desirable 
of  which  I  have  read.  that  sugar  should  be  taxed  *  as  a  legitimate  and 

"  He  arraigns  the  Senate,  and  intimates  that  logical  article  of  revenue  taxation,'  as  he  now 

the  enactment  of  the  Senate  bill  means  *  party  says,  it  seems  strange  that  the  President  did  not 

perfidy  and  party  dishonor.'    These  are  strong  in'  his  last  annual  message  make  some  intima- 

words,  sir,  wnich  the  President  of  the  United  tion,  suggestion,   or    recommendation  to   that 

States  would  not  use  toward  a  measure  which  effect.    Not  a  word  of  that  kind  appears." 

he  ever  expected  afterward  to  approve.  On  Julv  23.  an  elaborate  defense  of  the  posi- 

"This  letter,  unusual  and  unprecedented  in  tion  of  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate 

its    character    and    method    of    promulgation  was  made  by  Mr.  Gorman,  of  Maryland.     He 

though    it    may  be,  nevertheless    clearly   fore-  said: 

shadows  a  veto  of  the  Senate  bill,  even  if  the  "  Mr.  President,  the  declarations  of  the  chair- 
House  should  finally  concur  in  our  amendments,  man  of  the  conference  committee  on  the  part  of 
What  person  would  expect  the  President  to  ap-  a  co-ordinate  branch,  which  I  have  a  right  to 
prove  the  Senate  bill  after  its  vigorous  and  allude  to  as  a  matter  which  concerns  both 
scathing  denunciation  contained  in  his  letter!  Houses,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  the  most 
You  would  think  less  of  him  for  his  glaring  extraordinary,  the  most  uncalled  for,  and  the 
inconsistency.  most    unwise    communication    that    was    ever 

"  No,  this  letter  is  significant ;  it  is  a  bold,  penned  by  a  President  of  the  JJnited  States, 
vigorous,  even  if  imprudent  letter;  it  means  place  this  body  in  a  position  where  its  memb<»rs 
war  to  the  knife  against  the  Senate  bill;  it  must  see  to  it  that  the  dignity  and  honor  of  this 
justifies  much  that  has  been  said  against  the  Chamber  shall  be  maintained]  It  places  me,  Mr. 
Senate  bill  during  all  the  last  three  months;  it  President,  in  a  position  where  I  must  tell  the 
means  that  it  can  never  receive  Executive  ap-  story  of  events  exactly  as  they  occurred.  Never 
proval;  it  means  that  the  Senate  can  not  be  in  the  course  of  my  life — and  I  have  had  con- 
permitted  to  abandon  or  surrender  the  great  nection  with  party  management  almost  all  my 
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life— have  I  thought  the  provocation  was  suffl-  amendments — I  may  say  in  fairness  that  there 
cient,  the  abuse  and  misrepresentation  violent  were  many  of  them  to  which  they  were  opposed, 
enough,  or  the  aspersion  of  character  sufficient  as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  on  my  right,  and 
u*  induce  me  to  talk  of  private  matters  in  pub-  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  and  the  distinguished 
lie:  but  the  limit  of  endurance  has  been  reached,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  were  op- 
It  is  not  my  honor,  it  is  the  honor  of  many  of  posed  to  many  of  them,  and  as  it  was  a  compro- 
iny  fellows,  which  impels  me  to  make  the  state-  mise  measure  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  a  single 
iuent  which  1  now  make.  solitary  human  being  on  this  side  of  the  Cham- 

"  Mr.  President,  you  know,  and  all  the    43  ber  in  all  its  details — yet  I  assert  that  as  a  whole 

I  democrats  here  know,  that  when  we  ascertained  the  structure  as  presented,  as  scanned  by  these 

the  fact  that  the  Wilson  bill  as  such  could  not  gentlemen  whom  I  have  named,  as  looked  into 

fmss;  when  we  ascertained  the  fact  that  the  first  by  ifs,  was  satisfactoiy,  and  was  recognized  as 

amended  bill  as  reported  by  my  distinguished  the  best  that  was  possible  to  pass  through  this 

friend  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Voorhees]  could  not  body,  and  that  from  no  quarter,  high  or  low, 

p4k<s  this  body ;  that  it  could  not  receive  43  from  the  President,  through  his  Cabinet,  or  by 

votes,  we  counseled  again.    The  subcommittee  any  member  of  this  body,  was  it  ever  suggestecl 

in  charge  of  the  bill  was  composed  of  the  dis-  or  intimated  that  there  was  any  violation  of 

tincruished  Senator   from  Missouri  [Mr.  VestJ  Democratic  principle  in  anything  we  did. 

and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  "Now,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  broad 

[Mr.  Jones].    Every   Democratic    Senator   was  statement.    I  call  upon  the  two  gentlemen  who 

>t^n  and  consulted.     His  views  and  suggestions  had  the  immediate  control  of  the  bill — the  Sena* 

were  ascertained,  and  a  memorandum  was  made  tor  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Vest]  and  the  Senator 

of  every  amendment  proposed.  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Jones]— and  I  ask  them  if  I 

**  Then  those  of  us,  and  I  am  one,  responsible  have  made  a  statement  which  varies  a  hair's 
to  a  greater  extent  because  of  official  connection  breadth  from  the  truth ;  and  it  is  due  to  the 
with  the  party  organization,  said  to  them :  *  With  Senate,  it  is  due  to  themselves,  it  is  due  to  me, 
tfie  slim  majority  in  the  Senate,  with  the  diver-  it  is  due  to  the  country,  that  the  truth  shall  be 
<ity  of  views,  with  the  excitement  in  the  public  known.  Let  the  people  have  the  truth." 
mind,  growing  out  of  the  great  industrial  revo-  Mr.  Vest,  of  Missouri,  said  in  response : 
lution,  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  43  votes  **  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  while  we  were 
in  the  Senate  to  pass  the  bill  unless  we  have  the  working  upon  tlie  tariff  bill,  was  frequently  in 
ciHoperation  of  tne  executive  branch  of  the  Gov-  our  committee  room,  and  distinctly  gave  us  to 
ernment,  its  hearty  good  will,  and  its  earnest  sup-  understand  that  the  greatest  possible  calamity 
(N)rt  of  what  we  shall  do.*  These  two  gentlemen  which  could  come  to  the  Democratic  party  and 
not  only  conferred  with  the  executive  branch,  to  the  country  would  be  the  failure  to  pass  a  bill 
as  they  had  a  right  to  do,  but  they  conferred  to  take  the  place  of  the  McKinley  act  upon  the 
with  tneir  fellows  in  the  other  House  who  were  statute  book.  He  often  consulted  with  us  in  re- 
responsible  and  active  in  framing  the  original  gard  to  the  details,  and  distinctly  impressed 
measure  which  came  to  this  body.  u|>on  me  and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 

"  So,  when  we  were  informed— and  there  can  mittee  his  opinion  that  no  difference  of  opinion 

be  no  mistake  as  to  the  information — that  this  in  regard  to  rates  or  duties  should  prevent  the 

thorough  co-operation,  this  hearty  support  which  ^at  consummation  of  passing  a  tariff  bill  dur- 

we  knew  to  be  necessary  to  the  passage  of  the  ing  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

measure  and  the  unification  of  our  party  was  '^The  Senator  from  Rhode    Island,  as    the 

had,  as  we  were  assured,  we  went  on  to  secure  "  Record  "  shows  and  as  my  brother  Senators 

the  passage  of  the  bill.    On  the  23d  of  May,  will   remember,   fairly  and  legitimately,  as   a 

when    we  had  reached   that  consummation,   I  matter  of  debate,  asked  me  repeatedly,  while  we 

stated  to  the  Senate  in  the  remarks  which  I  were  discussing  the  bill  originally  reported  from 

then  made  that  the  bill  with  the  Jones  amend-  the  Finance  Committee  to  the  Senate,  if  a  large 

ments —  number  of  amendments,  amounting  to  more  than 

Is  A   Democratic  measure  of  tariff  rutbrm,  which  300,  had  not  been  prepared  to  the  bill,  and  if 

merits  and  I  believe  will  receive  every  Democratic  they  would  not  be  offered  in  a  very  few  days.     I 

vote  in  this  body,  the  indorsement  of  a  Democratic  told  him  then  honestly  that  I  knew  of  no  such 

House,  and  the  signature  of  a  Democratic  PreBident.  amendments,  and  I  stated  the  truth.     It  is  true 

*'  Mr.  President,  I  believed  then,  and  I  believe  that  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

n<>w,  that  I  had  the  right  to  make  that  state-  [Mr.  Jones],  who  had  been  working  with  me 

nient."  upon  the  bill,  had  told  me  that  he  intended  to 

An  authorized  interview  with  Secretary  Car-  consummate  a  compromise  bill  if  possible,  and 

I  isle  was  read  to  prove  his  concurrence,  and  Mr.  that  he  would  see  the  dissatisfied  Senators  upon 

(.rorman  went  on :  this  side  of  the  Chamber  and  ascertain  wnat 

"  The  President  was  not  ignorant  of  what  we  amendments  would  be  necessary  to  secure  their 

proposed  to  do.    Nothing  was  concealed  from  votes. 

fiim.    The  papers  announced  on  the  day  fol-  "  1  encouraged  him  in  that  direction,  and  told 

lowing  the  interview  with  Mr.  Carlisle  that  the  him,  as  I  have  told  everybody  else,  and  as  the 

President  himself  concurred  with  his  great  Sec-  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  stated  to  us,  that 

retary.    So  we  understood,  and,  if  it  was  not  the  greatest  calamity  wliich  could  come  to  the 

true,  then  43  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  Cham-  Democratic  party  and   to  the  country,  in  my 

ber  were  misled.    Every  prominent  amendment  judgment,  would  be  the  failure  to  pass  a  tariff 

to  the  bill  was  as  well  known  to  him  as  to  me.  bill  at  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

**  While  neither  the  President  nor  his  Secre-  *•  When  1  answered  the  Senator  from  Rhode 

tary  was  in  love  with  all  the  provisions  of  these  Island  as  I  did  I  answered  truthfully,  because  I 
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knew  then  of  no  such  amendments.    Two  or  no  doubt  about  it  in  his  mind  for  a  single  mo- 

three  days  afterward  my  colleague  on  the  com-  ment. 

niittee,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  came  to  me  **  Then,  as  the  President  would  not  perhaps 

with  a  number  of  amendments,  which  were  after-  have  the  time  necessary  to  go  through  each  of 

ward  adopted  and  sent  to  the  conference  com-  the  items  and  to  figure  out  its  bearing  and  result, 

niittee.  I  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  the  head 

'*  I  found  many  of  them  such  that  1  was  com-  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  representative 

rolled  to  resist  their  adoption ;  conspicuously,  as  of  that  branch  of  the  Government,  to  let  the 

now  remember,  the  duties  upon  cotton  yarns  President  know  just  what  these  proposed  amend- 

and  cutlery,  and  the  metal  schedule  generally,  ments  meant,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  that 

He  appealed  to  me  to  withdraw  my  objection,  I  had  not  proposed  the  amendments  to  the  Fi- 

and  in  argument  upon  the  question  stated 'that  nance  Committee;  that  they  had  not  been  shown 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  passed  upon  to  a  single  member  of  the  Finance  Committee, 

every  one  of  the  amendments  ana  agreed  to  and  nobody  knew  of  their  exact  existence ;  that 

them ;  that  he  had  also  seen  the  President  of  not  one  of  the  Senators  who  were  insisting  on 

the  United  States,  who  had  told  him  that  the  changes  knew  what  the  others  had   proposed; 

bill  as  proposed  to  be  amended  would  be  accept-  that  I  alone  had  all  the  tacts  and  all  the  inform  a- 

able  to  him,  and  had  concluded  his  conversation  tion  as  to  the  position  of  these  different  men 

with  him  in  these  words,  as  far  as  I  remember :  bearing  on  the  subject. 

*I  am  willing  to  do  or  say  anything  that  will  **  In  a  day  or  two  I  called  on  the  President, 

pass  this  bill  through  Congress.'    Then  I  said :  and  asked  him  if  the  Secretary  had  made  the 

'  This  is  to  receive  the  support  of  the  Adminis-  statement  to  him  and  explained  to  hihi  the  pro- 

tration  f     Let  us  distinctly  understand    each  posed  changes  of  the  bill.    He  said  he  had.    I 

other.    If  we  go  into  this  fight  it  will  be  a  close  then  said :  *  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  one 

one,  and  we  must  have  the  President  and  his  step  further  in  this  matter  unless  this  proposed 

Administration  with  us.'  compromise  meets  the  approval  of  the  Adminis- 

*'  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  assured  me  that  tration.  It  must  be  indorsed  by  you  and  the 
this  would  be  the  fact.  I  gave  up  my  personal  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  I  will  go  no  fur- 
opinions  ;  I  went  into  the  contest  and  have  done  ther.'  He  then  said  to  me  (almost  in  the  lan- 
my  duty ;  and  for  the  first  time  when  his  letter  guage  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  just  quoted, 
was  read  in  the  House  of  Representatives  I  as-  and  which  I  reported  to  him)  that  he  would  do 
certained  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  say  anything  he  could  to  effect  a  compro- 
is  against  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate.*'  mise;  that  it  was  a  wise  thing  and  a  proper 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  made  this  statement  in  thing  to  do." 

answer  to  Mr.  Gorman's  challenge :  Mr.  Harris,  of  Tennessee,  said,  on  the  same 

''  After  I  had  talked  with  each  man  who  was  theme,  that  he  had  spoken  to  the  President,  after 

opposing  the  bill  and  had  noted  on  the  margin  the  measure  had  passed  both  Houses  and  gone  to 

of  the  bill  I  had  every  objection  presented  by  the  conference  committee,  and  understooil  him 

each  of  them,  and  after  1  had  gone  over  the  mar-  to  favor  the  Senate  bill  if  nothing  better  were 

ginal  notes  and  made  up  my  mind  about  exactly  attainable. 

what  were  the    smallest    modifications    whicn  "  My  distinct  understanding  in  that  interview 

would  at  all  meet  the  difficulties  which  were  in  was  that  the  President  desired  that  we  should 

the  way,  the  first  step  I  took  after  reaching  that  pass  the  bill  as  it  had  passed  the  Senate,  if  we 

Soint  was  to  go  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  could  make  no  better  terms.  He  was  decidedly 
lefore  beginning  this  attempt  at  a  compromise  in  favor  of  its  passage  in  that  form  if  the  Senate 
bill,  I  had  previously  talked  with  him  and  the  could  not  recede  from  its  amendments.  He  ex- 
President  about  the  idea  I  had  of  the  possibility  pressed  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  myself 
of  some  sort  of  a  compromise  being  accomplished,  the  hope  that  we  could  in  some  way  arrange  to 
Both  thought  it  was  wise  to  undertake  exactly  put  coal  and  iron  ore  on  the  free  list,  but  1  told 
the  course  that  I  pursued.  nira  I  feared  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
"  After  finding  out  what  these  gentlemen  on  to  do  so.  My  understanding  as  to  the  result  of 
our  side  of  the  Chamber  said  and  their  objections,  that  interview  is  that  the  President  was  decided- 
I  went  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  my  ly  in  favor  of  passing  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
bill  in  my  hand.  I  went  clear  through  the  bill  Senate  if  no  bettor  tenns  could  be  made  with 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  I  gave  him  every  those  Senators  to  whom  the  concessions  had  been 
solitary   proposed  amen«lment.    He  and   I  to-  made." 

gether  went  over  the  data ;  we  went  over  the  re-  Mr.  Gorman  continued  :  "  As  I  have  said,  sir, 

ports  of  the  Treasury  Department ;  we  consid-  this  is  a  most  extraordinary  proceeding,  for  a 

ered  the  l)earing  and  effect  of  each  proposed  Democrat,  elected  to  the  highest  place  in  the 

change,  what  the  law  was  under  the  McKinley  Government,  and  fellow-Democrats  in  another 

act,  what  it  was  to  be  under  the  Wilson  bill,  and  high  place,  where  they  have  the  right  to  speak 

what  changes  the  proposed  Senate  amendments  and  legislate  generally,  to  join  with  the  eom- 

would  produce.    After  we  had  gone  over  each  of  mune  in  traducing  the  Senate  of  the  United 

these  items  one  by  one,  I  asked  him  the  ques-  States,  to  blacken  the  character  of  Senators  who 

tion  as  to  what  he  thought  ought  to  be  done;  are  as  honorable  as  they  are,  who  areas  patriotic 

whether,  if  we  could  bring  43  Democrats  to  sup-  as  they  ever  can  be,  who  have  done  as  much  to 

port  the  bill  thus  modified,  we  could  afford  to  serve  their  party  as  the  men  who  are  now  the 

make  the  concessions,  which  neither  he  nor  I  nor  beneficiaries  of  your  labor  and  mine,  to  taunt  and 

a  large  majority  on  this  side  of  the  Chaml)er  jeer  us  before  the  country  as  the  advocates  of 

wanted  to  make,  but  if  it  was  better  under  the  trust,  and  guilty  of  dishonor  and  perfidy, 

circumstances  for  us  to  do  it.     He  said  there  was  "  Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  speak,    ^fhe  limit 
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of  endurance  has  been  reached.    The  Senate  owes  "  I  think  your  feeling,  gentlemen,  is  perfectly 

It  to  it:3eif.     Every  Senator  here  who  is  a  part  of  natural.    The  job  that  you  have  got  to  do  is 

this  Democratic  majority  owes  it  to  himself,  such  that  the  sooner  you  get  over  it  the  better 

There  is  no  power,  no  matter  how  great,  in  this  you  will  feel.    But  at  the  same  time  you  will 

coantry,  even  the  Fl^sident;  with  his  patronage,  have  to  listen  to  a  plain  statement  of  what  you 

that  would   keep  me  silent  longer  under  the  are  doing,  and  you  will  recognize  it  yourselves, 

charges,  under  the  imputations  so  freely  made  and  it  is  because  you  recognize  it  in  advance 

from  such  distinguish^  quarters.    1  hurl  back  that  you  are  crying,  *  Vote  ! '  *  Vote  ! '  *  Vote !  * 

the  accu2<ation,  and  sajr  tnat  this  treatment  of  Vour  class  of  people  in  the  latter  day  will  be 

tbt^ir  fellows  is  discreditable.    It  is  destructive  crying,  in  similar  fashion,  for  the  mountains  to 

to  the  Government  that  men  in  high  position  fall  on  them. 

should  attempt  to  lower  this  body,  a  oonserva-  *'  The  first  proposition  upon   which  you  are 

tive  body,  consisting,  when  full,  of  88  worthy  called  to  vote  is  that  you  will  take  action  upon 

^ep^e^e^tatives  of  States.  papers  which  are  not  before  you,  that  you  will 

"  No  man  can  reach  here  by  devious  ways  and  violate  the  principles  of  parliamentary  law  in 

remain  long.    The  Senate  is  composed  of  men  order  to  do  a  thing  which  you  yourselves  have 

who  represent  the  best  thought  of  the  country ;  proclaimed  to  be  disgusting.    You  are  going  to 

men  who  have  stood  and  battled  for  tariff  reform  trample  upon  the  barriers  which  preserve  the 

when  those  in  higher  places  dared  not  show  rights  of  tne  people  of  this  country  in  order  to 

their  heads ;  men  who,  when  another  place  was  perform  an  act  which  would  be  distasteful  to 

ort*rruD  and  those  in  it  had  not  the  courage  to  gentlemen  who  were  differently  constituted  from 

^tand  and  fight  a  tyrant,  stood  here  at  the  risk  yourselves. 

of  health,  at  the  risk  of  fortune,  of  all  that  is  '*  You  are  going  to  do  it  in  defiance  of  all 

d»^r,  and  saved  the  liberties  of  the  country,  your  protestations,  in  defiance  of  all  your  dec- 

Tnen  these  traducers  of  the  Senate  could  not  be  larations.    You  are  going  to  die  not  only  in  the 

seen.     We  will  not    be  traduced    longer,  Mr.  last  ditch,  but  in  the  very  lowast  part  of  the 

President ;  the  facts  must  come.  ditch.    You  realize  how  distasteful  and  dissatis- 

**  We  have  seen  how  this  bill  passed  the  Sen-  fying  all  this  is,  and  you  put  into  the  order  some 

ate;  how  only  it  could  pass  the  Senate.    No  trimmings.    You  are  satisfied  that  what  you  are 

man.  whether  in  this  or  in  another  place,  no  goin^  to  do  needs  seasoning,  and  you  pro|)ose  to 

matter  what  his  position  may  be,  wno  styles  garnish  it  with  suitable  seasoning  too.     You  are 

him<elf  a  Democrat,  who  believes  in  his  party,  going  to  enact  a  bill  which  you  believe  not  to  be 

c-sn  change  materially  this  measure  without  de-  an  honest  bill,  and  you  are  going  to  accompany 

feating  it.     Who  dare  take  that  responsibility  t"  it  with  a  parade  which  you  also  know  is  not 

On  July  26  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  65  to  6,  honest.    You  are  going  to  desert  the  *  roll  of 

refused  to  recede  from  its  amendment  levying  a  honor '  in  order  to  trick  yourselves  out  with  the 

duty  on  iron  ore :  and  by  a  vote  of  64  to  6  re-  s^ewgaws  that  are  contained  in  this  proposition, 

fused  to  recede  from  its  amendment  levying  a  You  are  going  to  give  us  free  sugar — yes,  in 

duty  on   bituminous    coal.    Both   propositions  your  minds.     You  are  going  to  give  us  free  coal 

«ere  made  by  Mr.  Hill,  of  New  York.    July  27,  — oh,  my  friends!    And  then  you  are  goin^  to 

thtr  Senate,  after  failing  by  a  tie  vote  to  amend  give  us  free  iron,  and  you  are  going  to  do  it  m  a 

tr.e  tariff  bill  already  passed  and  in  conference,  bold  and  manly  way,  like  the  backdown  you  are 

rwnlved  to  insist  upon  its  former  amendments  making  here. 

and  concede  the  further  conference  asked  by  the  **  You  are  going  to  have  no  committee  of  this 

House  of  Representatives.  House,  not  even  your  own   pliant  committee, 

Aug.  10,  after  the  tariff  measure  had  been  in  to  stand  between  you  and  the  noble  purpose 

•-^•nference  for  several  weeks  without  result,  Mr.  that  thrills  your  souls.    You  fear  that  a  bill  for 

Hill,  of  New  York,  offered  the  following  resolu-  free  sugar  will    be    contaminated    by  passing 

Tion  in  the  Senate :  through  a  committee  which  may  have  oecome 

ii^Wr.^  That  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  ^  appendage  of  another  portion  of  what  has 

-»-r.«te  who  are  now  considering  the  diftirenceB  be-  ^fn  discovered  to  be  the  legislative  branch  of 

**».Tj  Uie  two  Houses  on  House  bill  4««4,  bein^  an  this  country.    You  are  going  to  march  to  free 

s  -t  tntitled  «  An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  coal  over  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Ways  and  Means 

r»\.n-jt»  for  the  Government,  and  for  other  purposes,"  Committee.     You  are  going  to  have  free  iron 

'*  »nd  they  are  hereby  requested  to  report  to  the  ore  in  defiance  of  the  rules  of  this  House,  in  de- 

^-11;*!^  if  they  are  likely  to  come  to  an  ugreeinen^  fl^nce  of  the  rules  which  you  have  alwavs  pro- 

«.l  it  notto  report  to  the  Senate  a  dwagre^nen^^  j  j    ^^           necessary  for  the  due  transaction 

•V.;;?.e"i:SifLrt^£tt^^^^^^^^^  of  nublic  business.    7ou  are  going  to  give  half 

an  nour  to  the  discussion  of  free  sugar  in  all  its 

It  was  discussed  at  some  length,  and  before  branches!    You  are  going  to  give  fifteen  min- 

v'lon  was  taken  on  it  the  Democratic  leaders  in  utes  on  a  side  to  discuss  the  question  of  coall 

The  House  became  alarmed,  called  a  caucus,  and  You  are  going  to  give  fifteen  minutes  on  a  side 

'I'-cjiipd  to  recede  from  nonconcurrence  in  the  to  discuss  the  question  of  iron  !    You  are  going 

^nate  amendments,  and  to  follow  the  surrender  to  give  an  hour  on  a  side  to  discuss  600  amend- 

•:j  the  general  measure  with  the  passage  of  bills  ments,  no  one  of  which  has  been  touched  by  this 

f'T  free  coal,  free  iron  ore,  free  barbed  wire,  and.  House,  one  tenth  of  a  second  for  each  amend- 

fr.e  sugar.     Aug.  13  that  course  was  taken  un-  menti    Now,  how  do  you  like  the  whole  pro- 

'ier  the  usual  device  of  introducing  a  special  gramme t    You  are  going  to  vote  it;  say  now 

nle  providing  for  immediate  action.  you  like  it.    [A  voice  on  the  Democratic  side, 

In  opposing  the  special  rule,  Mr.  Reed,  of  *  First  rate ! ']  Providence  loves  a  cheerful  de- 
Maine,  said :  vourer." 
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In  moving  to  rescind  the  House  order  for  a  comine  of  this  bill  in  its  present  form — whatever 

conference,  to  discharge  the  Ilouse  conferees,  be  its  demerits  in  mere  schedules — this  I  do  l»e- 

and  recede  from  disagreement  to  the  Senate  lieve,  that  it  is  not  as  bad  as  the  McKinley  bill/' 

amendments,  Mr.  Wilson  said :  The  motion  was  carried  by  the  following  vote : 

**  I  do  not  pretend  that  I  am  gratified  at  the  Year— A Idereon,  Alexander,  Allen,  Arnold,  Bailey, 
outcome  of  this  prolonged  controversy.  I  do  not  Baker  of  Kansas,  Baldwin,  Bankhead,  Barnes.  Bar- 
pretend  that  up  to  the  very  last  moment  I  had  wig,  Bell  of  Colorado,  Bell  of  Texa8,  Beltzhoover, 
not  cherished  the  hope  and  the  faith  that  we  Berry,  Block  of  Georgia,  Bland,  Boatner,Boen,  Bower 
should  reach  another  and  a  better  conclusion  ot  North  Carolina,  Bnmch,  Breckmndge  of  Arkansas 


of 

no  ground  scarcely  for  hope  or  belief  that  in  Mii»6uri,Cockrell,Coflfeen,  Coombs,  Cooper  oi" Florida, 

such  a  contest  this  House,  backed  by  the  Ameri-  Cooper  of  Indiana,  Coo;)er  of  Texas,  Comtsih,  Cox, 

can  people  and  enthusiasticallv  sustained  by  the  <-'rain,  Crawford,  CullKsivon,  Cummings,  Davis,  Dr 

Democratic  party,  would  bo  able  to  achieve  some  Arniond,  l)e  Fore»t,  Denson    Dinsmore    Dockerj , 

i,^.,^^ui»  ^^^^iJ.^i^^  K»4-«T»<v.«  ♦!,«  f™^  TT^,,c.Ao  Donovan,  Dunn,  Durborow,  Edmunds,  Ellia  of  Ken- 

honorable  compromise  between  the  two  Houses  ^^^^     ^^,j^j^  ^^  Califomii,  English  of  New  Jersev, 

which  we  could  have  accepted,  not  from  a  sense  Knldel  Ep^s,  Eidman,  Fithian,  FSrman,  Fyan,  Gear*. , 

of  duty,  but  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and  a  Oeissenhainer,   Goldzier,   Gradv,   Graham,    Griifirj, 

feeling  that  wo  had  responded  to  the  mandates  Haines,  Hall  of  Miuncnota,  Haft  of  Miasouri,  Ham- 

of  the  American  people.  mond.  Hare,  Harris,  Hatch,  Haves,  Heard,  Hendcr- 

"  But,  Mr.  Speaker,    we  have  simply  realized  son  of  North  Carolina,  Holraan.  Hooker  of  Misaissipiu, 

in  this  great  fight  the  fact  so  well  stated  by  the  Hudson,  Hunter,  Ikirt,  Izlar,  Jones,  Kilgore,  Kribf,?, 

great  leailer  of  the  teriflf-reform  fight  in  Great  S?^?^^."r.vJ;*tew^rr;.^r'M^^^^^ 

to  •*.   •       iu  «.      u        *u  ^     u  z.     ^  '     J  ter,  Livingston,  Lockwood,  Lynch,  Maddox,  Maifuire, 

Bntain-that  when  the  people  have  gained  a  Mallorv,  Martin  of  Indiana,  McAleer,  McCrearv  of 

victory  at  the  polls  they  must  have  a  further  Kentucky,    McCuUoch,    McDannold,    McDcannon, 

stand-up  and  knock-down  fight  with  their  own  McEttrick,  McGann,  McKaig,  McLaurin,  McMillin, 


nificance,  and  the  great  question  presents  it««clf,  noaace,   Kitoliie,  Bobbins,  Robertson  of  Loui^ana, 

Is  this  to  be  a  Government  by  a  self-taxing  peo-  Rusk,  Russell  of  Georgia,  Ryan,  Sayera,  Shell,  Sipr, 

pie,  or  a  Government  of  taxation  by  trusts  and  Snodgrass,  Somere,  Sorg,  Sperry,  Springer,  Stevens 

monopolies!  Stone  of  Kentucky,  Strait,  Straus,  owanson,  Talbert 

**  If  we  have  taken  out  of  this  fight  no  other  oJ?ou?'»  CMrolina,  Talbott  of  Marjland,  Tate,  Taylor 

lesson  than  that,  it  has  been  to  us  a  great,  an  ^'J  }^^'^''^  ^JS^^'  TiJ^^^'  J^w'^u''  wf'^'*'  ^"n**' 

J       1     11     1        «       T#    ..     r^.,^  ^^*.  of  Virginia,  Tyler,  Weadock,  w  ells,  Wheeler  of  Ala- 

inspiring,  and  valuable  lesson.     If  we  have  not  bama,  Villiame  of  Illinois,  'willia^s  of  MiMsiasippi, 

iHJen  able  to  get  all  that  the  mandates  of  the  Wilson  of  West  Virginia,  Wise,  Wolverton,  Woodjird, 

j)eople  told  us  to  get,  all  that  the  high  enthu-  the  Speakei^-182. 

siasm  of  the  peo[)le  expected  -us  to  get,  we  have  Nays— Adams   of  Pennsylvania,  Apslev,   Avery, 

brought  this  dangerous  fact  face  to  face  with  Babcock,  Baker  of  Now  Hampshire,  Bartfett,  Bine- 

Ainerican   freemen,   and   we   Have   made  some  ham,  Blair,  Boutelle,  Bowers  of  California,  Broderick, 

breach.  1  hope,  in  the  protective  system  through  Brosiiu*,  Burrows,  Cannon  of  Illinois   Childs,  Cock- 

which  the  hosts  of  American  freemen  will  con-  J?"' f^^^^^"'  ^^J^^  ?\  Wisconsin  Cousins  Covert, 

jTui^t    i.iio        1            «"*^»»'-«"    **^v.    ^M     iAt.  y.    M  Curtis  of  Kansas,  Daniels,  Davev,  Dingley,  Dolliver, 

tiniie  to  inarch.                           ,,.,..            .  Doolittlc,  Duuphy,  Ellis  of  OrJgon,  Everett,  Funk, 

"  I  shall  not  say  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Gear,  Gillet  of  New  York,  Gillett  of  Masaachusetts 

I  shall  not  say  to  my  colleagues  here  (from  whom  Gonnan,  Grosvenor,   Grout,   Grow,  Haffcr,   Hainer. 

even  at  the  expense  of  what  may  seem  ill  taste  Hariner,  Haitman,  Hausren,  Heiner,  Iienderson   of 

on  this  occasion  I  can  not  withhold  the  expres-  Iowa,  Hendrix,  Hepburn.'  Hermann,  Hitt,  Hooker  of 

Sinn  of  my  unspeakable  gratitude  for  their  i)er-  ^^w  York,  Honkins  of  Illinois,  Hopkins  of  Pennsyl- 

sonal  friendship  and  their  loyal  and  enthusiastic  J--  ^  ifulick  I^^^^^^^^^^ 

support )-I  shall  not  say  to  them  that  white  is  i^j^^^^  l^^^^  Loudenslaffcr,  Lucas,  Minih,  Mirvin  U 

black  or  that  false  is  true,  or  that  protection  is  NewY'ork,Mc(^nll,Mc(nearyofMinnesota, McDowell. 

a  just  and  honest  system  of  taxation.     Nothing  Meiklejohn,  Mercer,  Meyer,  Milliken,  Murray^ orth- 

which  is  not  done  right  ever  lasts.     No  work  that  way,  Payne,  Perkins,  Plnllips,  Pickler,  Post.  Powers, 

is  not  thorough  ever  remains  undisturbed.     You  Price,  Q*ui>?j?,  Reed,  Reybum,  Russell  of  Connecticut, 

can  settle  no  question  like  the  great  question  of  ^f'ranton,  Shermon,  Smith,  Stephenson,  C.  W.  Stone, 

taxation  permanently  and  safely  except  upon  the  ^^•^.  J^tone,  sv>rer.  Strong,  Tarsney,  TWney,  l_^^^^^ 

*         lu     •      *    •   U4        1     *  i-u    i-  irrnft,v  an  Voorhis  oris  ew  York,  van  Voorhis  of  Ohio, 

eternal  basis  of  right  and  of  liberty.  \V  ads  worth,  Wanirer,  Warner,  Waugh,  Wilson  of  Ohio, 

"  I  shall  not  attempt,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  Wilson  of  Washington,  Woomer,  Wright  of  Pennsvl- 

to  explain  the  merits  or  to  dwell  upon  the  de-  vania— 106. 

merits  of  the  six  hundred  and  odd  amendments  Answered  "  Present  "—Black  of  Illinois,  Hut^he- 

to  this  bill  which  this  House  is  about,  of  neces-  son,  PaL'o--3. 

sitv,  to  concur  in.     Perhaps  I  could  not  do  jus-  .  Not  V otixo- Abbott,  Adams  of  Kentucky,  Aitken, 

tice  as  yet  to  the  merits  of  the  amendments.  Aldrich    Bartholdt,  Belden,  Breckinridge  of  Ken- 

\M       *.«..•        u      ^    «  -:i  .  u    ^  «    ^.  ^  *  -.n.,  tuckv,  Brickner,  Bundv,  Bumes,  Bynum,  Chicker- 

My  attention  has  necessarilv  been  socmstantly  i,,j,/^i^n,v,  Conn,  Curtis  of  New-   York,   Dalzell, 

and  so  steadily  directed  to  their  dements  that  it  Draper,  Fielder,  Fletcher,  (Jardnor,  Goodnight,  Grtt^h- 

would  require  some  experience  to  learn  what  the  am,  llarter,  Henderson  of  Hlinois,  Hicks,  liines,  Kem, 

merits  are.     But  whatever  the  measure  of  short-  Lefcver,  Magner,  Mahon,  Marshall,  McKeighan,  Mere- 
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d'lth.  Moon,  MoTRe,  Moses,  Ncwlands,  Randall,  Ray, 
Hayncr,  Robiiii«on  of  Pennsylvania,  Schermerhorn, 
V'ttle,  Shaw,  Sibley,  8ickles*,  Simpson,  Stallings, 
St'K'kUale,  Sweety  Taylor  of  Tennessee,  Thomas, 
Trice  v,Turpiu,  Walker^Washin^n,  Wever,  Wheeler 
ofllliiioia.  White,  Whiting,  Wright  of  Mai»»achiwetts 

What  are  known  as  the  **  poppun  bills  "  were 
then  passed :  that  for  free  coal  by  a  vote  of  162 
r.»  104 ;  that  for  free  iron  ore  by  a  vote  of  172  to 
10*3 ;  that  for  free  barbed  wire  by  a  vote  of  191  to 
H4 :  and  that  for  free  sugar  by  a  vote  of  276  to  11. 
Tlie:!e  measures,  in  the  Senate,  were  referred  to 
i^immittees  and  reported  with  amendments,  but 
no  final  action  was  taken  on  anv  of  them. 

The  Wilson  bill  became  a  law  without  the 
President's  signature.  His  explanation  of  his 
course  in  neither  signing  nor  vetoing  the  meas- 
ure was  given  in  a  letter  to  Representative 
(etchings,  of  Mississippi,  as  follows: 

EXKCTTTTE  MaNSIOV, 

WAsmscTov,  D.  C,  Aug.  g,\  189k. 
fhu.  T.  C.  Caichimjn. 

Mr  i»EAR  Sir  :  Since  the  conversation  I  had  with 
vou  and  Mr.  Clark,  of  Alabama,  a  few  days  ago,  in 
rf'urard  to  my  action  upon  the  tariff  bill  now  before 
inc.  I  have  given  the  subject  further  and  more  serious 
n>n«ideratioQ.  The  result  is,  I  am  more  settled  than 
f-\or  in  the  determination  to  allow  the  bill  to  become 
a  law  without  my  si^fnature. 

When  the  fonnulatton  of  legislation  which  it  waa 
hoped  would  embody  Democratic  ideas  of  tariff  re- 
form was  lately  entered  upon  by  Congress,  nothing 
was  further  from  my  anticipation  than  a  result  which 
I  could  not  promptly  and  enthusiastically  indorse. 
It  in  therefore  witn  a  feeling  of  the  utmost  disap- 
•ointmcnt  that  I  submit  to  a  denial  of  this  privi- 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  better  than  the  masses  of  my 
party,  nor  do  I  wish  to  avoid  anv  re*»ponsibility 
which,  on  account  of  the  passage  of  this  law,  I  ought 
xn  hc*ar  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic  organization. 
Noithw  will  I  peniiit  myself  to  be  separated  from  my 
purty  to  such  an  extent  as  might  be  implied  by  a  veto 
•>f  the  tariff  legislation,  which,  though  disappointing, 
\*  xtill  chargeable  to  Democratic  efforts.  I)ut  there 
are  provisions  in  this  bill  which  are  not  in  line  with 
lioneitt  tariff  reform,  and  it  contains  inconsistencies 
and  cniditieft  which  oui^ht  not  to  appear  in  tariff  laws 
or  laws  of  any  kind.  Besides,  there  were,  as  you  and 
I  well  know^/ incidents  accompanying  the  passage  of 
the  bill  through  Congress  w^hich  made  every  sincere 
tariff  reformer  unhappy,  while  influences  surrounded 
it  in  its  later  stages,  and  interfered  with  its  final  con- 
rtniotion,  which  ought  not  to  be  recognized  or  Joler- 
atc<l  in  Democratic  tariff  reform. 

.Vnd  yet,  notwithstanding  all  its  vicissitudes  and 
all  the  Sad  treatment  it  received  at  the  hands  of  pre- 
tended friends,  it  presents  a  vast  improvement  to  ex- 
ij^tinj;  conditions.  It  will  certainfy  lighten  many 
taritt  burdens  that  now  rest  heavily  upon  the  people. 
It  i»  not  only  a  barrier  against  the  return  of  mad  pro- 
tection, but  it  furnishes  a  vantage  ground  from  which 
wxMA  be  waged  further  aggressive  operations  against 
T»n>lected  monopolies  and  governmental  favoritism. 
I  take  my  placo  with  the  rank  and  file  uf  the  Demo- 
oratK'  party  who  believe  in  tariff  reform  and  who 
know  what  it  is,  who  refuse  to  accept  the  result,  em- 
Wied  in  this  bill  as  the  close  of  the  war,  who  are 
not  hlinded  to  the  fact  that  the  liverv  of  Democratic 
reform  has  been  stolen  and  worn  in  the  service  of  Ke- 
pubiioan  protection,  and  who  have  marked  the  places 
where  the  deadly  blight  of  treason  has  blasted  tlie 
coimsels  of  the  brave  in  their  hour  of  might 

The  trusts  and  combinations,  the  communism  of 
pelf,  whose  machinations  have  prevented  us  from 
reaching  the  aucoess  we  deserved,  should  not  be  for- 
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gotten  nor  forgiven.    We  shall  recover  from  our  as- 
tonishment at  their  exhibition  of  power,  and  if  then 


i: 


must  obey,  we  will  accept  and  settle  that  ibsuc  as  one 
involving  the  integrity  and  safety  of  American  in- 


stitutions. 

1  love  the  principles  of  true  Democracy  because 
they  are  founoed  on  patriotism  and  upon  justice  and 
fairness  toward  all  interests.  I  am  proud  of  my  party 
organization  because  it  is  conservatively  sturdy  an^ 
persistent  in  the  enforcement  of  its  principles.  There- 
fore I  do  not  despair  of  the  efl'orts  made  b^  the 
Ilouse  of  Representatives  to  supplement  the  bill  al- 
ready passed  by  further  legislation,  and  to  have  en- 
grafted upon  it  such  modifications  as  will  most  near- 
ly meet  Democratic  hopes  and  aspirations. 

I  can  not  be  mistaken  as  to  the  necessity  of  free 
raw  materials  as  the  foundation  of  logical  and  sensi- 
ble tariff  reform.  The  extent  to  which  this  is  recog- 
nized in  the  legislation  already  secured  is  one  of  its 
encouraging  and  redeeming  features ;  but  it  is  vexa- 
tious to  recall  that  while  fVee  coal  and  iron  ore  have 
been  denied  us,  a  recent  letter  of  the  Secretary'  of  the 
Treasury  discloses  the  fact  that  both  mignt  have 
been  made  free  by  the  annual  surrender  of  only  about 
tTOO,000  of  unnecessary  revenue. 

I  am  sure  that  there  is  a  common  habit  of  under- 
estimatincr  Uie  importance  of  free  raw  materials  in 
tariff  legislation,  and  of  regarding  them  as  only  re- 
lated to  concessions  to  be  made  to  our  manufacturers. 
The  truth  is,  their  infiuence  is  so  far-rcachinff  that,  if 
disregarded,  a  complete  and  beneficial  scheme  of 
tariff-reform  can  not  be  Bucces.sfully  inaugurated. 
When  we  give  to  our  manufacturers  free  raw  mate- 
rials, we  unshackle  American  enterprise  and  inge- 
nuity, and  these  will  open  the  doors  of  foreign  mar- 
kets'to  the  reception  or  our  wares  and  give  opportu- 
nity for  the  continuous  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment of  American  labor.  Witli  materials  cheapened 
by  their  ftvedom  from  tariff  charges  the  cost  of  their 
product  must  be  correspondingly  cheapened.  There- 
upon, justice  and  fairness  to  the  consumer  would  de- 
mand that  tiio  manufacturers  be  obliged  to  submit  to 
such  a  readjustment  and  modification  of  the  tariff 
upon  their  finished  goods  as  would  secure  to  the  t>eo- 
pie  the  benefit  of  the  reduced  cost  of  their  manufac- 
ture, and  shield  the  consumer  against  the  exaction  of 
inordinate  profit 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  fVee  raw  materials,  and  a 
just  and  fearless  regulation  and  reduction  of  the 
tariff  to  meet  the  changed  conditions,  would  carry  to 
every  humble  home  in  the  land  the  blessings  of  in- 
creased comfort  and  cheaper  living. 

The  millions  of  our  countnrmen  who  have  fought 
bravely  and  well  for  tariff  reform  should  be  exhorted 
to  continue  the  struggle,  boldly  challenging  to  open 
warfare  and  constantly  guarding  against  treachery 
and  half-heartedness  in  their  camp.  Tariff*  reform 
will  not  be  settled  until  it  is  honestly  and  fairly  set- 
tled in  the  interest  and  to  the  benefit  of  a  patient  and 
long-suffering  people.  Yours  very  truly, 

G ROVER  Cleveland. 

The  full  text  of  the  tariff  measure  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

An  act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  revenue  for 
the  Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Jiepretien- 
taiives  of  the  United  Statea  of  America  in  Con^rf/^ 
assembled.  That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  August, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  unless  otherwi.»»c 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  there  shall  be  levied, 
collecteii,  and  paid  upon  all  articles  imported  from 
foreign  countnes  or  withdrawn  for  consumption, 
and  mentioned  in  the  schedules  herein  contained,  the 
rates  of  duty  which  are,  by  the  schedules  and  para- 
graphs, respectively  prcscnbed, namely ; 
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SoHSDULB  A — Ceiemioals,  Oila,  and  Paints. 

Acidi. — 1.  Acetic  or  pyroligncouB  acid,  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

2.  Boracic  acid,  three  cents  per  pound. 

3.  Chromic  acid,  four  cents  per  pound. 

4.  Citric  acid,  twenty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

5.  Tannic  acid  or  tannin,  sixty  cents  per  pound. 

6.  Tartaric  acid,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

7.  Alcoholic  perfumery,  including  cologne  water 
and  other  toilet  waters,  and  alcoholic  compounds  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  two  doUani  per  gal- 
lon and  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

8.  AluiQina,  aUim,alum  cake,  patent  alum,  sulphate 
of  alumina,  and  aluminous  cake,  and  alum  in  crystals 
or  ground,  four  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

81.  Ammonia,  carbonate  of,  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem ;  muriate  of,  or  sal  ammoniac,  ten  per  centum 
ad  valorem  ;  sulphate  of,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem. 

9.  Blacking  of  all  kinds,  twenty  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. Bono  char  suitable  for  um  in  decolorizing 
sugars,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

10.  Borax,  crude,  or  borate  of  soda,  two  cents  per 
pound ;  borate  of  lime,  one  and  one  half  cent  per 
pound.    Refined  borax,  two  cents  per  pound. 

lOi.  Camphor,  refined,  ten  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem. 

11.  Chalk,  prepared,  precipitated,  French,  red,  and 
all  other  chatk  preparations  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

12.  Chloral  hydrate,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

18.  Chloroform,  twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 

Coal-tar  preparations. — 14.  All  coal-tar  colors  or 
dyes,  by  whatever  name  known,  and  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

14i.  Cobalt,  oxide  of,  twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 

15.  Collodion  and  all  compounds  of  pyroxyhne,  by 
whatever  name  known,  forty  cents  per  pound ;  rolled 
or  in  sheets,  but  not  made  up  into  articles,  ^Ity  cents 

r  pound ;  if  in  finished  or  partly  finished  articles, 
brty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

16.  Coloring  for  brandy,  wine,  beer,  or  other  liq- 
uors, fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Hit.  Drugs,  such  as  barks,  beans,  berries,  balsams, 
buds,  bulbs,  bulbous  roots,  excrescences,  fruits,  flow- 
ers, dried  fibers,  dried  insects,  grains,  gums,  and  gum 
resin,  herbs,  leaves,  lichens,  mosses,  nuts,  roots  and 
stems,  spices,  vegetables,  seeds  (aromatic,  not  garden 
seeds),  seeds  of  morbid  growth,  weeds,  and  woods 
used  expressly  for  dyeing;  any  or  the  foregoing  which 
are  not  edible,  but  which  are  advanced  in  value  or 
condition  by  refining  or  grinding  or  by  other  process 
of  manufacture,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

17.  Ethers,  sulphuric,  forty  cents  per  pound; 
spirits  of  nitrous  ether,  twenty -five  cents  per  pound ; 
fruit  ethers,  oils,  or  essences,  two  dollars  per  pound ; 
ether  of  all  kinds  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act,  one  dollar  per  pound. 

18.  Extracts  and  decoctinns  of  logwood  and  other 
dyewoods,  extract  of  sutiiac,  and  extracts  of  barks, 
such  as  are  commonly  used  for  dyeing  or  tanning, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  extracts  of 
hemlock  bark,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

19.  Gelatin,  glue,  isinglass  or  fish  glue,  and  pre- 
pared fish  blaculers  or  fish  sounds,  twenty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

20.  Glycerine,  crude,  not  purified,  one  cent  per 
pound;  refined,  three  cents  per  pound. 

21.  Ink  and  ink  powders,  printers^  ink,  and  all 
other  ink  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

22.  Iodoform,  one  dollar  per  pound. 

23.  Licorice,  extracts  of,  in  paste,  rolls,  or  other 
fonns,  five  cents  per  pound. 

24.  Magnesia,  carbonate  of,  medicinal,  three  cents 
per  pound ;  calcined,  seven  cents  per  pound ;  sulphate 
of,  or  cpsom  salts,  one  fit\h  of  one  cent  per  pound. 
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25.  Morphia  or  morphine,  and  all  salts  thereof^ 
fiftv  cents  per  ounce. 

iHU. — 26.  Alizarine  assistant,  or  soluble  oiU  or  ole- 
ate  of  soda,  or  Turkey  red  oil,  thirty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

27.  Castor  oil,  thirty-five  centM  per  gallon. 

28.  Cod-liver  oil,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

29.  Flaxseed  or  linseed  and  poppy-seed  oil,  raw, 
boiled,  or  oxidized,  twenty  cents  p*er  gallon  of  seven 
and  one  half  pounds  weight 

SO.  Fusel  oil,  or  amylic  alcohol,  ten  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

31.  Hemp-seed  oil  and  rape-seed  oil,  ten  oents  per 
gallop. 

82.  Olive  oil,  fit  for  salad  purposes,  thiity-five  cents 
peT'gallon. 

88..  Peppermint  oil,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

84.  Seal,  herring,  whale,  and  other  fish  oil  not  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty -five  per  cen- 
tum aa  valorem. 

85.  Opium,  aqueous  extract  of,  for  medicinal  um.-*^ 
and  tincture  ot,  as  laudanum  and  all  other  liquid 
preparations  of  opium  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

86.  Opium  containing  less  than  nine  per  centum  of 
morphia,  and  opium  prepared  for  smoking,  six  dollafs 
per  pound;  but  opium  prepared  for  amoking  and 
other  preparations  of  opium  deposited  in  bonded 
warehouse  shall  not  be  removed  therefrom  without 
payment  of  duties,  and  such  duties  shall  not  be  re- 
funded. 

BntinUt^  Colors^  and  Varnishes. — 87.  Baryta,  sul- 
phate of,  or  barytes,  manufactured,  three  dollan  per 
ton. 

88.  Bluee,  such  as  Berlin,  Prussian,  Chinese, and  all 
others,  containing  ferrocyanide  of  iron,  dry  or  |?round 
in  or  mixed  with  oil,  six  cents  per  pound,  and  m  pulp 
or  mixed  with  water,  six  cents  per  pound  on  the  ma- 
terial contained  therein  when  dry. 

89.  Blanc-fixe,  or  artificial  sulphate  of  barytes,  and 
SBtin  white,  or  artificial  sulphate  of  lime,  twenty -five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

40.  Black,  made  from  bone,  ivor^,  or  vegetable,  un- 
der whatever  name  known,  including  boneblack  and 
lampblack,  dry  or  ground  in  oil  or  water,  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

41.  Chrome  yellow,  chrome  green,  and  all  other 
chromium  colors  in  which  lead  and  bichromate  of 
potash  or  soda  are  comnonent  parts,  dry  or  ground  in 
or  mixed  with  oil,  or  in  pulp  or  mi.\ed  with  water, 
three  cents  per  pound  on  the  material  oontained 
therein  when  dry. 

•  42.  Ocher  ana  ochery  earths,  sienna  and  sienna 
earths,  umber  and  umber  earths,  ground  in  oil,  one 
and  one  quarter  cent  per  pound. 

48.  Ultramarine  blue,  whether  dry,  in  pulp,  or 
mixed  with  water,  and  wash  blue  containing  ultra- 
marine, three  cents  per  pound. 

44.  Varnishes,  includmg  so-called  gold  sice  or  ja- 
pan^ twenty -five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  and  on 
spirit  varnishes  for  the  alcohol  contained  therein, 
one  dollar  and  thirty-two  cents  per  gallon  additional. 

45.  Vermilion  red,  and  other  colors  containing 
quicksilver,  dry  or  ground  in  oil  or  water,  twcntv  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  vermilion  red,  not  containing 
quicksilver,  but  made  of  lead  or  containing  lead,  six 
cents  per  pound. 

46.  vVhiting  and  Paris  white,  dry,  one  quarter  of  one 
cent  ()er  pound  ;  ground  in  oil  or  putty,  one  half  of  one 
cent  per  pound. 

47.  Zinc,  oxide  of,  and  white  paint  or  pigment  con- 
taining zi nu^  dry  or  ground  in  oil,  one  cent  per 
pound. 

48.  All  other  paints,  colors,  and  pigments,  whether 
dry  or  mixed,  or  ground  in  water  or  oil,  or  other  solu- 
tions, including  all  colors  in  tubes,  lakes,  crayons, 
siimlts,  and  fnwtings,  and  not  specially  providea  for 
in  this  act,  twenty-tive  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Ltcul  Prod u its'— A^.  Acetate  of  lead,  white,  two  and 
three  quarters  conts  per  pound ;  brown,  one  and  three 
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qoarterB  cant  per  pound ;  litharge,  one  and  one  half  78.  Tiles,  plain,  not  glazed,  ornamented,  painted, 

cent  per  pouna.  enameled.  vitriHed,   or   decorated,  twenty-nve    per 

50.  Nitrate  of  lead,  one  and  one  half  cent  per  pound,  centum  aa  valorem ;  ornamented,  |;lazed,  painted,  en- 

51.  Orange  mineral,  one  and  three  quarters  cent  per  ameled,  vitrified,  or  decorated,  and  eubaustic,  forty 
pound :  red  lead,  one  and  one  half  cent  per  pound.  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

52.  White  lead,  and  white  punt  and  pigment  con-  Cementy  Ltms,  and  Platter. — 79  Koman,  Portland, 
taining  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp,  or  ground  or  mixed  with  and  other  hydraulic  cement,  in  barrelH,  Backt»,  or 
oil.  one  and  one  half  cent  per  pound.  other  packages,  eight  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds, 

5.3.  Phosphorus,  fifteen  ocnts  per  pound.  includmg  weight  of  barrel  or  package ;  in  bulk,  seven 

PUaik.--b^  Bichromate  and  chromate  of,  twenty-  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds ;  other  cement,  ten  per 

fivf  per  centum  ad  valorem.                                       *  centum  ad  valorem. 

ISi.  Hydriodate,  iodide  and  iodate  of,  twenty-five  60.  Lime,  five  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds,  in- 

cents  oer  pound.  eluding  weight  of  barrel  or  package. 

.)«i.  Nitrite  of,  or  saltpeter,  refined,  one  half  of  one  81.  Plaster  of  Paris,  or  gvpsum,' ground,  one  dollar 

cent  per  pound.  per  ton;  calcined,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 

57.  Prussiate  of,  red  or  yellow,    twenty-five  per  per  ton. 

centum  ad  valorem.  Clays  or  Earths. — 82.  Clays  or  earths,  unwrought 

Prtp<traUonM. — 58.  All  medicinal  preparations,  in-  or  unmanufactured,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
eluding  medicinal  coal-tar  preparations  and  medici-  act,  one  dollar  per  ton ;  wrouj^ht  or  manufactured, 
nal  proprietary  preparations  or  which  alcohol  is  a  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  two  dollars  per 
component  part,  or  in  the  preparation  of  which  alco-  ton;  China  clay  or  kaolin,  two  dollars  per  ton. 
hoi  IS  used,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act.  Earthenware  and  China. — 83.  Common  vellow  and 
fiity  cents  per  pound :  JVovtdedy  That  no  such  prepa-  brown  earthenware,  plain  or  embossed,  common 
ration  shall  pay  less  than  twenty-five  per  centtuu  ad  stoneware  and  crucibles,  not  decorated  in  any  man- 
valorem,  ner,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

59.  All  medicinal  preparations  not  specially  pro-  84.  China,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque,  earthen,  stone 
vided  for  in  thia  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  va-  and  crockery  ware,  including  plaques,  ornaments. 
lorem.       ^  toys,  charms,  vases,  and  statuettes,  white,  not  changed 

5H.  Paris  green  and  Ix>ndon  purple,  twelve  and  in  condition  by  superadded  ornamentation  or  decora- 
one  half  per  centum  ad  valorem.  tion,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

60.  Products  or  preparations  known  as  alkalies,  86.  China,  poroelaixi,  parian,  bisque,  earthen,  stone 
alkaloids,  distilled  oils,  essential  oils,  expressed  oils,  and  crockery  ware,  including  plaques,  ornaments, 
rendered  oils,  and  all  combinations  of  the  foregoing,  toys,  charms,  vases,  and  statuettes,  painted,  tinted,  en- 
and  all  chemical  compounds  and  salts  not  specially  ameled,  printed,  gilded,  or  otherwise  decorated  in  any 
provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  manner,  tliirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
valorem.  86.  All  articles  composed  of  earthen  or  mineral 

61.  Preparations  used  as  applications  to  the  hair,  substances,  includin|^  lava  tips  for  burners,  not  spe- 
mouth,  teeth,  or  skin,  such  as  cosmetics,  dentiirices,  cially  provided  for  m  this  act,  if  decorated  in  any 
pastes,  pomades,  powders,  and  all  toilet  preparations  manner,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  if  not  dec- 
aod  articles  of  perfumery  not  specially  provided  for  orated,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

in  this  act,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  87.  Gas  retorts,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

62.  Santoninc,  and  all  salts  thereof  contuning  Olase  and  GlasHoare. — 88.  Green  and  colored, 
eijfbty  per  centum  or  over  of  santonine,  one  dollar  molded  or  pressed,  and  flint  and  lime  glass  bottles 
per  pound.  holding  more  than  one  pint,  and  demijouns  and  car- 

^HMip. — 68.  Castile  soap,  twenty  per  centum  ad  va-  boys,  covered  or  uncovered,  whether  filled  or  unfilled, 

lorem;  fancy,  perfumed,  and  all  descriptions  of  toilet  and  whether  their  contents  be  dutiable  or  free,  and 

and  medicinal  or  medicated    soap,  tnirty-five   per  other  molded  or  pressed  green  and  colored  and  flint 

iintum  ad  valorem ;  all  other  soaps  not  specially  or  lime  bottle  glassware,  not  specially  provided  for 

provided  for  in  this  act,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  this  act,  three  quarters  of  one  cent  per  pound  ;  and 

iSWa.— 64.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  or  supercarbonate  vials  holding  not  more  than  one  pint  and  not  less 

of  8oda  or  saleratus,  one  half  of  one  cent  per  pound.  than  one  quarter  of  a  pint,  one  and  one  eighth  cent 

65.  Hydrate  of,  or  caustic  soda,  one  half  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  if  holding  less  than  one  fourth  of  a  pint, 

per  pound.  fortv  cents  per  gross ;  all  other  plain  green  and  col- 

6().  Bichromate  and  chromate  of,  twenty-five  per  orea,  molded  or  pressed,  and  fiint  lime  and  glassware, 

centum  ad  valorem.  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

67.  Sal  soda,  or  soda  crystals,  one  eightli  of  one  8tf.  All  articles  of  glass,  cut,  engraved,  painted,  col- 
cent  per  pound ;  soda  ash,  one  quarter  of  one  cent  per  ored,  printed,  stained,  decorated,  silvered  or  gilded, 
{■ound.  not  including  plate  glass  silvered,  or  looking-glass 

6H.  Silicate  of  soda,   or   other   alkaline   silicate,  plates,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

three  eightlis  of  one  cent  per  pound.  90.  All  glass  bottles,  decanters,  or  other  vessels  or 

69.  Sponges,  sea  moss  or  Iceland  moss,  ten  per  articles  of  glass,  when  cut,  engraved,  painted,  colored, 
centum  ad  valorem.  printed,  stained,  etched,  or  otherwise  .ornamented  or 

70.  Strychnia,  or  strychnine,  and  all  salts  thereof,  decorated,  except  such  as  have  ground  necks  and 
thirty»cents  per  ounce.                                                  •  stoppers  only,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 

71.  Sulphur,  refined,  sublimed,  or  floweis  of,  twenty  including  porcelain  or  opal  glassware,  forty  per  centum 
per  centum  ad  valorem.  ad  valorem  :  Provided^  That  if  such  articles  shall  be 

72.  Sumac,  ground,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem.  imported  filled,  the  same  shall  pay  duty,  in  addition 

73.  Tartar,  cream  of,  and  patent  tartar,  twenty  per  to  any  duty  chargeable  upon  the  contents  as  if  not 
centum  ad  valorem.  filled,  unless  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this 

74.  Tartars  and  lees  crystals,  partly  refined,  twenty  act 

p^-r  centum  ad  valorenL  91.  Unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  win- 

75.  Tartrate  of  soda  aud  potaasa,  or  Bochelle  salts,  dow  gloss  not  exceeding  ten  by  fifteen  inches  square, 
two  cento  per  pound.  one  cent  per  j>ound ;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding 
o  T»  -c*  T?  r\  sixteen  by  twenty-four  inches  nqmire,  one  and  one 
^.cHEDULB  B.— Earths,  EAirrHKirwARi,  ahd  Glass-  (juarter  cent  per  pound ;  above  that,  and  not  exceed- 

WAHE.  Jug  twenty-four  by  thirty  inches  square,  one   and 

^ifi  and  Tile. — 76.  Brick,  not  glazed,  enameled.  Uircc  (quarters  cent  per  pound ;  above  that,  and  not 

ornamented,  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  twenty-five  exceeding  twenty-four  bv  thirty- six  inches  souare, 

ptr  centum  ad  valorem ;   glazed,  enarneled,  oma-  two  cents  per  pound ;  all  above  thot,  two  and  one 

'"<^5**d'^^^o™ted, thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  eighth  centn  per  pound:  Provided^  That  unpolished 

77.  Magnesic  fire  brick,  one  dollar  per  ton.  cylinder,  crown,  and  coiniiion  window  glass,  imported 
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in  boxoSf  shall  be  packed  fifty  square  feet  per  box  as  105i.  Free  stone,  granite,  sandstone,  lin)eeton&.  an^i 

nearly  as  sizes  will  permit,  uiid  tncduty  shall  be  com-  other  building  or  monumental  stone,  except  marbK.\ 

putea  thereon  according  to  the  actual  weight  of  glass,  unmanufactured,  or  undressed,  not  specially  provide>.l 

92.  Cylinder  and  crown  glass,  polished,  not  exceed-  for  in  this  act.  seven  cents  per  cubic  foot, 

ing  sixteen  by  twenty-four  inches  square,  two  and  106.  Freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  and 

one  half  ccnU  per  square  foot;  above  that,  and  not  other  building  or  monumental  stone,  except  marble, 

exceeding  twenty-four  by  thirty  inches  square,  four  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  hewed,  drei4i*odL, 

cents  per  square  foot;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  or  polished,  tnirty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

twenty-four  by  sixty  inches  square,  fifteen  cents  per  107.  Grindstones,  finished  or  unfinished,  ten  jn-r 

square  foot ;  above  that,  twenty  cents  per  square  foot,  centum  ad  valorem. 

98.  Fluted,  rolled,  or  rough  plate  glass,  not  includ-  Slate. — 108.  Slates,  slate  chiraney-piccen,  manteU, 

ing  crown,  cylinder,  or  common  w^indow  glass,  not  ex-  slabs  for  tables,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  slat*?, 

coeding  sixteen  by  twenty-four  inches  square,  three  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  pt?r 

quarters  of  one  cent  per  square  foot ;  above  that,  and  centum  ad  valorem. 

not  exceeding  twenty-four  by  thirty  inches  souare,  109.  Hoofing  slates,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

one  cent  per  square  foot;  all  above  that,  one  and  one  _                 r,     », 

half  cent  per  square  foot;  and  all  fluted,  rolled,  or  Schedule  C— Metals,  and  MANrrAcruRES  of. 

rough  plate  gloss  weighing  over  one  hundred  pounds  Iron  and  Steel. — 1091.  Iron  ore,  including  man^^a- 

per  one  hundred  square  feet  shall  pay  an  adaitional  niferous  iron  ore ;  also,  the  dross  or  residuum  from 

duty  on  the  excess  at  the  same  rates  herein  Imposed :  burnt  pyrites,  forty  cents  {>er  ton. 

Propiiied^  That  all  of  the  above  plate  glass,  when  110.  Iron  in  pigs,  iron  kentledge,  spii^oleisen,  fer- 

ground,  smoothed,  or  otherwise  obscured,  shall  be  ro-manganese,  ferro-silicon,  wrouglit  ana  cast  scrap 

subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  cast  polished  plate  iron,  and  scrap  steel,  four  dollars  per  ton ;  but  nothing 

glass  unsilvered.  shall  bo  deemed  scrap  iron  or  scrap  steel  except  wast« 

94.  Oast  polished  plate  glass,  finisiied  or  unfinished  or  refuse  iron  or  steel  fit  only  to  be  rcmanufactured. 
and  unsilvered,  not  exceeding  sixteen  by  twenty-four  111.  Bound  iron,  in  coils  or  rods,  less  than  Mcvcn 
inches  square,  nvo  cents  per  s(^uare  foot;  above  that,  sixteenths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  bars  orsbape:^ 
and  not  exceeding  twenty-four  by  thirty  inches  of  rolled  iron,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
square,  eight  cents  per  square  foot;' above  that,  and  eight  tenths  or  one  cent  per  pound :  /Vo9»<^</,  That  all 
not  exceeding  twenty-four  by  sixty  inches  square,  iron  in  slabs,  blooms,  loops,  or  other  forms  less  fin- 
twenty-two  and  one  half  cents  per  square  foot ;  all  ished  than  iron  in  bars,  and  more  advanced  than  pli; 
above  that,  thirty-five  cents  per  square  foot.  iron,  except  castings,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of 

95.  Cast  polished  plate  glass,  silvered,  and  looking-  five  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound :  Provided  furtkfr^ 
glass  plates,  exceeding  in  size  one  hundred  and  forty-  That  all  iron  bare,  blooms,  billets,  or  sizes  or  shapes  uf 
four  square  inches,  and  not  exceeding  sixteen  by  any  kind,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  charcoal  is 
twenty-four  inches  square,  six  cents  per  square  foot;  used  as  fuel,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  twelve  dol- 
ahovethat,  ond  not  exceeding  twenty-four  by  thirty  lars  per  ton. 

inches  square,  ten  cents  per  square  f(X>t;  above  that,  112.  Bar  iron,  rolled  or  hammered,  comprising  flats 

and  not  exceeding  twenty -four  by  sixty  inches  square,  not  less  than  one    inch  wide  nor  less   than  three 

twenty-three  ceiits  per  square  foot ;  all  above  that,  eighths  of  one  inch  thick,  six  t^ntlis  of  one  cent  jjer 

thirty-eight  cents  per  square  foot.  pound ;  round  iron  not  less  than  three  fourths  of  one 

96.  But  no  looking-glass  plates  or  plate  glass,  sil-  inch  in  diameter,  and  square  iron  not  less  than  three 
vered,  when  framed^  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  fourths  of  one  inch  square,  six  tenths  of  one  cent  per 
that  imposed  upon  similar  glass  of  like  description  pound  ^  flats  less  than  one  inch  wide  or  less  than 
not  framed,  but  shall  pay  in  addition  thereto  upon  three  eighths  of  one  inch  thick;  round  iron  less  than 
such  frames  the  rate  of  duty  applicable  thereto  when  three  fouiths  of  one  inch  imd  not  less  than  sevon 
imported  separate.  sixteenths  of  one  inch  in  diameter;  and  square  inm 

97.  Oa;!*t  polished  plate  glass,  silvered  or  unsilvered,  less  than  three  fourths  of  one  inch  square,  six  tenths 
and  cylinder,  crown,  or  common  window  glass  when  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

bent,  ground,  obscured,  frosted,  sanded,  enameled,  113.  Beams,  girders,  ioists,  angles,  channels,  ear- 
beveled,  etched,  embossed,  engraved,  flashed,  stained,  truck  channels,  TT  columns  and  posts  or  parts  of 
colored,  painted,  or  otherwise  ornamented  or  decorated,  sections  of  columns  and  posts,  deck  and  bulb  beams, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  duly  of  ten  per  centum  ad  valo-  and  building  forms,  together  with  all  other  structural 
rem  in  addition  to  the  rates  otlierwise  chargeable  shapes  of  iron  or  steel,  whether  plain  or  punchi^d  or 
thereon.  fltted  for  use,  six  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

98.  Spectacles,  eyeglasses,  goggles,  opera  glasses  114.  Boiler  or  other  plate  iron  or  steel,  except  saw 
and  other  optical  instruments,  and  frames  for  the  plates,  hereinafter  provided  for,  not  thinner  than  No. 
same,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  10  wire  gauge,  sheared  or  unshearod,  and  skelp  in^n 

99.  Glass  beads,  loose,  strung,  or  carded,  ten  per  or  steel  sheared  or  rolled  in  grooves,  valued  at  one 
centum  ad  valorem.  cent  per  pound  or  less,  five  tenths  of  one  cent  per 

100.  Lenses  of  glass  or  pebble,  wholly  or  partly  pound;  valued  above  one  cent  and  not  above  one  and 
manufactured,  thirty-five  per  centum  ud  valorem.  one  half  cent,  six  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pt>und, 

101.  Fusible  enamel  ana  glass  slides  for  magic  Ian-  valued  above  one  and  one  half  cent  ana  not  above 
terns,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem.       ^  four  cents  per  pound,  thirty  per  centum  ad  voloretu  ; 

102.  All  !*tamed  or  painted  glass  windows,  or  parts  valued  at  over  four  cents  per  pound,  twenty -five  y^r 
thereof,  and  all  mirrors  not  exceeding  in  size  one  centum  ad  valorem :  Pirov\ded^  That  all  plate  ircm  or 
hundred  and  forty-four  square  inches,  with  or  with-  steel  thinner  than  No.  10  wire  gauge  shall  pay  duty 
out  frames  or  ctises,  and  all  manufactures  of  glass  or  as  iron  or  steel  sheets. 

of  which  glass  is  the  component  of  chief  value,  not  115.  Forgings  of  iron  or  steel,  or  forced  iron  or  .-^tei'l 

speuinlly  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty-five  per  cen-  combined,  of  whatever  shape  or  in  whatever  ttage  of 

turn  ttd  valorem.  manufacture,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Marble  and  Stone^  and  Manufactures  of. — 103.  Mar-  one  and  one  half  cent  per  f)ound :  Provid^d.^  That  no 

ble  of  all  kinds  in  block,  rough  or  squared  only,  fifty  forgings  of  iron  or  steel,  or  forgings  of  iron  and  steel 

cents  per  cubic  foot  combined,  by  whatever  process  made,  ahall  pay  u 

104.  Marble,  sawed,  dressed,  or  otherwise,  includ-  less  rate  of  duty  than  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  v'alo- 
ing  marble  slabs,  mosaic  cubes,  and  marble  paving  rem. 

tiles,  eighty-five  cents  per  cubic  foot  (no  slao  to  be  116,  Hoop,  band,  or  scroll  iron  or  steel,  except  as 

computed  at  less  than  one  inch  in  thickness).  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  centum 

105.  Manufactures  of  marble,  onyx,  or  alabaster,  ad  valorem. 

not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  forty-five  per  117.  Railway  bars  made  of  iron  or  steel,  and  rail- 
centum  ad  valorem.  way  bars  made  in  part  of  atecl,  T  rails,  and  punched 
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rmn  or  steel  flat  rails,  seven  twentieths  of  one  cent  cent  per  pound ;  valued  above  ten  cents  and  not 

]-  r  frf»und.  ul>ove  thirteen  cenU  per  pound,  two  and  four  tenths 

1 W  Sheets  of  iron  or  steel,  common  or  black,  in-  cents  per  pound ;  valued  aoove  thirteen  cents  and  not 

ilu»iinjf  all  iron  or  i«tefcl  commercially  known  as  com-  above  sixteen  cents  per  pound,  two  and  eight  tenthH 

ition  or  black  ta^^crs  iron  or  steel,  and  skelp  iron  or  centA  per  pound;    valued  above  sixteen    cents  per 

<!tfl,  valued  at  three  cents  per  pound  or  less,  thinner  pound,  four  and  neven  tenths  cents  per  pound, 

thun  No.  10  and  not  thinner  than  No.  20  wire  gauj^e.  Wire. — 123.  Wire  rods:  Kivct,  screw,  fence,  and 

M  vt-n  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound  ;  thinner  than  No.  other  iron  or  steel  wire  rods,  whether  round,  oval,  flat, 

."■  wirv  gauge   and  not  thinner  than   No.  25  wire  or  square,  or  in  any  other  shape,  and  nail  rods,  in 

/]iu<r«*,  eight  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  thinner  coils  or  otherwise,  valued  at  four  cents  or  less  per 

ih;iii  No.  25  wire  eaugc,  one  and  one  tenth  cent  per  pound,  four  tentlis  cent  per  pound;  valued  over  four 

{-'und ;  eomigatea  or  crimped,  one  and  one  tenth  cent  cents  per  pound,  tliree  (quarters  cent  per  [)ound :  iVo- 

}•<  r)'4)und  :  I^oddtd^  That  all  common  or  black  sheet  f  u/eJ,  That  all  round  iron  or  steel  rods  smaller  than 

ir>»u  or  sheet  steel  not  thinner  than  No.  10  wire  gauge  number  six  wire  gauge  »hall  be  classed  and  dutiable 

^hull  poy  duty  as  plate  iron  or  plate  steel.  as  wire. 

Wj.  All  iron  or  steel  sheets  or  plates,  and  all  hoop,  124.  Wire,  round  iron  or  steel  wire,  all  sizes  not 

•and.  or  scroll   iron    or  steel,  excepting  what  are  smaller  than  thirteen  wire  gauge,  one  and  one  quar- 

kuown  commercially  as  tin  plates,  temc  plates,and  tag-  ter  cent  per  pound ;  smaller  than  thirteen  wire  gauge 

L^'i>ttn,and  hereinafter  provided  for,  when  galvanized  and  not  smaller  than  sixteen  wire  ^augc,  one  and  one 

c>r  ioatiHl  with  zinc  or  spelter,  or  other  metals,  or  any  half  cent  per  pound ;  smaller  than  sixteen  wire  gauge, 

blloy  of  those  metals,  shall  pay  one  quarter  of  one  cent  two  cents  per  pound ;  all  other  iron  or  steel  wire  and 

(H-r  piund  more  duty  than  the  rates  imposed  by  the  pre-  wire  or  strip  steel  commonly  known  as  crinoline  wire, 

t  (til ng  paragraph  upon  the  corresponding  gauges  or  corset  wire,drill  rods,  needle  wire,  piano  wire,  clock  and 

tnnii.**  of  common  block  sheet  or  tiq^gers  iron  or  steel,  watch  wires,  and  all  steel  wirc^,  whether  polished  or 

V3>.  Sheet  iron  or  sheet  steel,  polished,  planished,  unpolished,  in  coils  or  straightened  and  cut  to  lengths, 

or  fflanced,  by  whatever  name  aesi^atca,  one  and  drawn  cold  through  dies,  and  hat  wire,  Hat  steel  wire, 

three  quarters'ccnt  per  pound  :  Provided^  Thot  plate  or  sheet  steel  in  strips  uncovered  or  covered  with  eot- 

or  >heet  or  taggers  iron  or  steel,  by  whatever  name  ton,  silk,  or  other  material  or  metal,  and  all  the  forc- 

dtVtgnated,  other  than  the  polished,  planished,  or  going  manufactures  of  iron  or  steel,  of  whatever  shape 

^'lanced  herein  provided  for,  which  has  been  picked  or  fonn,  valued  above  four  cents  per  pound,  shall  pay 

or  cleaned  by  acid  or  by  any  other  material  or  process,  a  duty  of  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem :  li-ovided^ 

or  which  is  cold-rolled,  smoothed  only,  not  polished,  That  articles  manufactured  from  iron  or  steel  wires 

^hall  pay  one  eighth  of  one  cent  per  pound  more  duty  shall  pay  the  maximum  rate  of  dutv  which  would  be 

than  the  corresponding  gauges  of  common  or  black  imposed  upon  anv  wire  used  in  the  manufacture  of 

»lieet  or  taggers  iron  or  stoel.  such  articles,  ana  in  addition  thereto  one  cent  per 

121.  Sheets  or  plates  of  iron  or  steel,  or  taggers  iron  pound. 

or  steel,  coated  with  tin  or  lead,  or  with  a  mixture  of  GeMral  I^rocisioiu. — 125.  No  allowance  or  reduc- 

whicfa  these  metals,  or  either  of  them,  is  a  component  tion  of  duties  for  partial  loss  or  damage  in  consequence 

part,  by  tJie  dipping  or  any  other  process,  ond  com-  of  rust  or  discoloration  shall  be  mode  upon  any  de- 

iiiereia'lly  known  as  tin  plates,  teme  plates,  and  tag-  scription  of  iron  or  steel,  or  upon  any  article  wholly 

^>-n»  tin,  one  and  one  litlh  cent  per  pound  :  I^ovidtd,  or  partly  manufactured  of  iron  or  steel. 

That  the  reduction  of  duty  herein  provided  for  shall  Manufacturet  of  Iron  and  Steel. — 126.  Anchon,  or 

tukeertect  on  and  after  Oct  1, 1894.    No  article  not  parts  tliereof,  of  iron  or  steel,  mill  irc^ns  and  mill 

^{.•ecially  provided  for  in  this  act,  wholly  or  partly  cranks  of  wrought  iron  and  wrought  iron  for  ships, 

manufactured  from  tin  plate,  teme  plate,  or  the  sheet,  and  forgiugs  or  iron  or  steel,  or  of  combined  iron  and 

or  plate  iron  or  steel  herein  provided  for,  or  of  which  steel,  for  vessels,  steam  engines,  and  locomotives,  or 

?>uvh  tin  plate,  teme  plate,  sncet.  or  plate  iron  or  steel  parts  thereof,  one  and  two  tenths  cent  per  pound. 

hhall  be  the  material  of  chief  value,  shall  pay  a  lower  127.  Axles,  or  parts  thereof,  axle  bars,  axle  blanks, 

mte  of  duty  than  that  imposed  on  the  tin  plate,  terne  or  forgings  for  axles,  whether  of  iron  or  steel,  without 

{•lute,  or  sheet,  or  plate  iron  or  steel  from  which  it  is  reference  to  the  stage  or  state  of  numufacturc,  one  and 

inudle,  or  of  which  it  shall  be  the  component  thereof  one  half  cent  per  pound  :  Provided^  That  when  iron 

of  chief  value.  or  steel  axles  are  imported  fitted  in  wheels,  or  parts 

122.  Steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms,  and  slabs,  of  wheels,  of  iron  or  steel,  they  shall  be  dutiable  at 
l>y  whatever  process  made ;  die  blocks  or  blanks ;  bil-  the  same  rate  as  the  wheels  in  which  tliey  are  fitted. 
leU  and  bars  and  tapered  or  beveled  bars ;  steamer,  128.  Anvils  of  iron  or  steel,  or  of  iron  and  steel 
«'rank,  and  other  shafts;  shafting:  wrist  or  crank  combined,  by  whatever  process  made,  or  in  whatever 
piiM;  connecting  rods  and  piston  rods;  pressed,  stage  of  manufacture,  one  and  three  quarters  cent  per 
^hctt^ed,  or  stamped  shapes;  saw  plates,  wholly  or  pound. 

(urtially  manufactured;  nainmer  molds  or  swaged  12U.  Blacksmiths^  hammers  and  sledges,  track  tools, 

f«tetl;  gun-barrel  molds  not  in  bars;  allovs  used  us  wedges,  and  crowbars,  whether  of  iron  or  steel,  one 

cuKstitutes  for  steel  in  the  manufacture  of  tools;  all  and  one  half  cent  per  pcjund. 

«iv;«criptions  and  shapes  of  dry  sand,  loam,  or  iron-  130.  Boiler  or  other  tubes,  pipes,  flue^,  or  stays  of 

inoMod  steel  casting ;  sheets  and  plates  not  specially  wrought  iron  or  steel,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 

pn>vidcd  for  in  this  act;  and  steel  in  all  forms  and  valorem. 

i^haiies  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  all  of  the  131.  Bolts,  with  or  without  threads  or  nuts,  or  bolt 

aU»ve  valued  at  one  cent  per  pound  or  less,  three  blanks,  and  finished  hinges  or  hinge  blanks,  whether 

u-nths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  valued  above  one  cent  of  iron  or  steel,  one  and  one  half  cimt  per  pound. 

a:id  not  above  one  ana  four  tenths  cent  per  pound,  132.  Card  clothing  manufactured  from  tempered 

four  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  one  steel  wire,  forty  cents  per  square  foot:  all  others, 

and  four  tenths  cent  and  not  above  one  and  eight  twenty  cents  per  square  toot. 

tenths  cent  per  pound,  six  tenths  of  one  cent  per  133.  Cast-iron  pii>e  of  every  description,  six  tenths 

\x)und;  valued  above  one  and  eight  tenths  cent  und  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

not  ftlK)ve  two  and  two  tentlis  cents  per  (M>und,  seven  134.  Cast-iron  ves.'^els,  plates,  stove  plates,  ond- 
tcnthsof  one  cent;  valued  above  two  and  two  tenths  irons,  sadirons,  tailors'  irons,  butters'  irons,  and  cust- 
ccnu  and  not  above  three  cents  per  pound,  nine  tenths  inirs  of  iron  not  specially  provided  for  in  tliLs  act, 
of  one  cent  per  pound ;  valued  above  three  cents  per  eight  tenths  of  one  cent  jx'r  pound, 
fxmnd  and  not  above  four  cents  per  pound,  one  und  135.  Castings  of  iuallcul>le  iron  not  specially  pro- 
two  tenths  cent  per  pound;  valued  aoove  four  cents  vided  for  in  this  act,  nine  tenths  of  one  cent  per 
lutd  not  above  seven  cents  per  tK>und,  one  and  three  pound. 

ti-nths  cent  per  pound ;  valued  above  seven  cents  und  13t).  Cast  hollow  ware,  coated,  glazed,  or  tinned, 

Dot  above  ten  centa  per  pound,  one  and  nine  tentlis  two  cents  per  (touud. 
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137.  ChaiDJi  of  all  kind:*,  made  of  iron  or  steel,        155.  Screws,  commnnlj  called  wood  acrewii,  more 

thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  than  two  inches  in  len^h.  three  cents  per  poun«i ; 

Cuttery. — 138.  Penknives,  pocketknives,  or  erasers  over  one  inch  and  not  more  than  two  inches    in 

of  all  kinds,  valued  at  not  more  than  thirty  cents  per  length,  five  cents  per  pound  ;  over  one  half  inch  and 

dozen,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  not  more  than  one  inch  in  Icn^rth,  seven  cent«  pt*r 

more  than  thirtv  cents  per  dozen  and  not  exceeding  pound ;  one  half  inch  and  less  in  length,  ten  cenu^ 

fifty  cents  per  aozen,  twelve  cents  per  dozen ;  valued  per  pound. 

at  more  than  fifty  cents  per  dozen  and  not  exceeding  1551.  Umbrella  and  parasol  ribs,  and  stretcher 
one  dollar  per  dozen,  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen  ;  fnmies,  tips,  runners,  handles,  or  other  parts  therf<->f. 
valued  at  more  than  one  dollar  per  dozen  and  not  made  in  wholeorchief  part  of  iron,  stee^ or  any  other 
exceeding  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen,  forty  metal,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
cents  per  dozen  ;  valued  at  more  than  one  dollar  and  156.  ^  fa  eels  for  railway  purposes,  or  parts  thereof. 
fifty  cents  per  dozen  and  not  exceeding  three  dollars  yer  made  of  iron  or  steel,  ana  steel-tired  wheels  for  rail- 
dozen,  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen;  valued  at  more  way  purposes,  whether  wholly  or  partly  finished,  atud 
than  three  dollars  per  dozen,  fifty  jicr  centum  ad  va-  iron  or  steel  locomotive,  car,  or  other  railway  tire*  or 
lorern  ;  and  in  addition  thereto,  on  all  the  foregoing  parts  thereof,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  and  in> 
valuedatmorethanthirty  cents  per  dozen  and  not  more  gots,  cogged  ingots. 'blooms,  or  blanks  for  the  saine, 
than  three  dollars  per  dozen,  twenty -fi  ve  per  centum  od  without  regard  to  the  degree  of  manufacture,  one  and 
valorem:  iVt>r»^tf(i/rhatblades, Handle:*, or anjr other  one  Quarter  cent  per  pound:  Providtd^  That  when 
parts  of  anv  or  either  of  the  articles  named  in  this  wheels  or  parts  thereof,  of  iron  or  steel  are  imported 
parusrraph,  imported  in  any  other  manner  than  as-  with  iron  or  steel  axles  fitted  in  them,  the  wheels 
semblea  in  penknives,  pocketknivcs.  or  era.<*ers,  shall  and  axles  together  shall  be  dutiable  at  the  same 
be  subject  to  no  less  rate  of  duty  than  herein  provided  rate  as  is  provided  for  the  wheels  when  imported 
for  penknives,  pockctknives,  'or  erasers  valued  at  separately, 
more  than  thirty  cents  a  dozen.  Mitcellaneoua  Metals,  and  Manufadurea  of. — 157. 

139.  Swords,  sword  blades,  and  side  arms,  thirty-  Aluminium,  in  crude  form,  alloys  of  any  kind   in 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem.  which  aluminium  is  the  component  material  of  chief 

140.  Table  and  carving  knives  ond  forks  valued  at  value,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

more  than  four  dollars  per  dozen  pieces,  razors  and        158.  Argentine,  albata  or  German  silver,  unmanu- 

razor  blades  wholly  or  partly  finisned,  scissors,  and  factured,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

shears,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  all  other        159.  Brass,  in  nars  or  pigs, old  brass, clippings  from 

table  knives,  forks,  steels,  and  all  hunting,  kitchen,  brass  or  Dutch  metal,  and  old  sheathing,  or  yellow 

bread,    butter,  vegetable,    fruit,    cheese,  plumbers\  metal,  fit  only  for  remanufacture,  ten  per  centum  ad 

painter8\  palette,  and  artists^  knives,  olso  all  cooks^  valorem. 

and  buchers^  knives,  forks,  and  steels,  thirty-five  per        160.  Bronze  powder,  metallics,  or  flitters,  bronze  or 

centum  ad  valorem.  Dutch  metal,  or  aluminium,  in  leaf,  forty  per  centum 

141.  File.H,  file  blanks,  rasps,  and  fioats  of  all  cuts  ad  valorem. 

and  kinds  four  inches  in  length  and  under,  thirty-five  Copper. — 161.  Copper  in  rolled  plates,  called  bra- 
cents  per  dozen  ;  over  four  inches  in  length  and  under  ziers^  copper,  sheets,  rods,  pipes,  and  copper  bottoma, 
nine  inches,  sixty  cents  per  dozen ;  nine  inches  in  also  sheathing  or  yellow  metal  of  whion  copper  is 
lentrth  or  over,  one  dollar  per  dozen.  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  and  not  com- 
Firearms. — 142.  Muskets,  muzzle-loading  shotguns  posed  wnoUy  or  in  part  of  iron  ungalvanized,  twenty 
and  sporting  rifies,  and  parts  thereof,  twenty-five  per  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
centum  ad  valorem.  Gold  and  Silver.-^162.  Bullions  and  metal  thread 

143.  Sporting  breech -loading  shotguns,  combina-  of  gpld,  silver,  or  other  metals,  not  specially  provided 
tion  shotguns  and  rifies  and  pistols,  and  parts  of  all  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
the  foregoing,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  168.  Gold  leaf,  thirtv  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

144.  Sheete,  plates,  wares  or  articles  of  iron,  steel,  164.  Silver  leaf  ana  silver  powder,  thirty  per  cen- 
or  other   metal,  enameled  or  glazed  with  vitreous  tum  ad  valorem. 

glasHes,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Lead.—\^b.  Lead  ore  and  lead  dross,  throe  quarters 

AaiLs,  fspiiesy  Tachi,  ar^d  Needles. — 145.  Cut  nails  of  one  cent  per  pound :  Ptovidfd^ThvX  silver  ore  and 

and  cut  spikes  of  iron  or  steel,  twenty-two  and  one  all  other  ores  containing  lead  shall  pay  a  duty  of  three 

half  per  centum  ad  valorem.  quarters  of  one  cent  per  pound  on  tne  lead  contained 

146.  Horseshoe  nails,  hobnails,  and  all  other  wrought  therein,  according  to  sample  and  assay  at  the  port  of 
iron  or  steel  nails  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  entry,  the  meth^  of  sampling  and  assaying  to  be 
act,  thirtv  per  centum  ad  valorem.  that'  usually  adopted  for  commercial  purposes   by 

147.  Wire  nails  made  of  wrought  iron   or  steel,  public  sampling  works  in  the  United  States, 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem.  166.  Leaa  in  pigs  and  bars,  molten  and  old  refuse 

148.  Spikes,  nuts  and  washer:*,  and  horse,  mule,  or  lead  run  into  blocks  and  bars,  and  old  scrap  lead,  fit 
ox  shoes  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  twenty-five  per  only  to  be  remanufactured,  one  cent  per  pound :  Pro- 
centum  ad  valorem.  vided.  That  in  case  any  foreign  country  shall  impose 

149.  Cut  tacks,  brads,  or  springs  ofall  kinds,  twenty-  an  export  duty  upon  lead  ore  or  lead  dross  or  silver 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem.                                       '  ores  containing  lead,  exported  to  the  Ifnited  States 

150.  Noodles  for  knittinsr  or  sewing  machines,  cro-  from  such  country,  then  the  duU^  upon  lead  in  pijrs 
chct  needles  and  tape  needles,  knitting  and  all  other  and  bars,  molten  and  old  refuse  lead  run  into  blocks 
needles  not  especially  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  and  bare,  and  old  scrap  lead  fit  only  to  be  remanu- 
bodkiusof  metal,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem,  factured,  herein  proviaed  for,  when  imported  from 


five  per  centum  ad  valorem."  lend  wire,  one  and  one  quarter  cent  per  pound. 

152.  Railway  fish  plates  or  splice  bars,  made  of  iron  167i.  Nickel,  nickel  oxide,  alloy  of  any  kind  in 
or  steel,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem.  which   nickel  is  the  component  material  of  chief 

153.  Hi  vets  of  iron  or  steel,  twenty -five  per  centum  value,  six  cents  per  pound. 

ad  valorem.  IfiTf.  Mica,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem 

Sawt.--\5A.   Crosscut  saws,  six  cents    per  linear  16K.  Pens,  metallic,  except  gold  pens,  eight  cents 

foot ;  mill   saws,  ten   ceiiU   i>er  linear  foot ;    pit  and  per  grosn. 

drag  sawit,  eight  cents  per  linear  foot ;  circular  saws,  169.  Penholder  tips,  penholdere  or  parts  thereof, 

twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ;  hand  back,  and  and  gold  pens,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

all  other  saws  not  CHpecially  provided  for  in  this  act,  170.  Pins,  metallic,  including  pins  with  solid  or 

twenty -five  per  centum  ad  valorem.  glass  heads,  hairpins,  safety  pins,  and  hat,  bonnet^ 
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nhiwl.  And  belt  piofs  not  commercially  known   as  (>air  or  affect  the  prnvipionB  of  the  treaty  of  commer- 

jfwelry,  twenty-live  per  centum  ad  valorem.  cial  reciprocity  concluded  between  the  tJnited  States 

17<*i  Quicksilver,  Mven  centn  per  pound.  and  the  King  of  the  Hawaiian  iHlands  on  the  SOtli 

171.  Type  metal,  three  quartern  of  one  cent  per  day  of  January,  1875,  or  the  DrovisionB  of  any  act  of 

pound  for  the  lead  contmncd  therein,  and  new  types,  Congress  heretofore  passed  for  the  execution  of  the 

nfXoon  per  centum  ad  valorem.                              '  same.    That  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid 

Wat<rkf0. — 172.  Chronometers,  box  or  ship's,  and  on  molasses  testing  above  forty  degrees   and   not 

part-*  thereof,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem.  above  flfly-six  degrees  polariscope,  a  duty  of  two  cents 

17-1.  Watches  and  clocks,  or  parts  thereof,  whether  per  gallon;  if  testing  above  fifty-six  degrees  polari- 

M-funitely  padced  or  otherwise,  twenty-five  per  cen-  scope,  a  duty  of  four  cents  per  gallon, 

turn  lid  valorem.  188.  Sugar   candy    and    all    confectionery,    made 

Zinc  or  Sfi^lttr. — 174.  Zinc,  in  blocks  or  pigs,  one  wholly  or  in  part  or  sugar,  and  on  sugars  after  being 

i-cnt  per  poond.  refined,  when  tinctured,  colored,  or  in  any  way  adul- 

175.  Zinc,  in  sheets,  not  polished  nor  further  ad-  terated,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  glucose, 
rsnced  than  rolled,  one  and  one  quarter  cent  per  or  grape  sugar,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  sac- 
pound,  charine,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

176.  Zinc,  old  and  worn  out,  fit  only  to  be  romanu-  «     rr. 

facturod,  three  quarters  of  one  cent  per  pound.  bcHKDULE  F.— Tobacco,  and  Manufactures  of. 

177.  Manufactured  articles  or  wares  not  s|>ecially  184.  Wrapper  tobacco,  unstemmed,  imported  in  any 
prr>vided  for  in  this  act,  composed  wholly  or  in  {>art  bale,  box,  package,  or  in  bulk,  one  dollar  and  fifty 
of  any  metal,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufac-  cents  per  )iound  ;'  if  stemmed,  two  dollars  and  twenty- 
turcd,  thirty -five  per  centum  ad' valorem.  five  cents  per  pound. 

_.       _,                 __  185.  Filler  tobacco,  unstemmed,  imported  in  any 

>cnKDrLE  D.— W  ood,  and  Mancfactubes  of.  bale,  box,  package,  or  in  bulk,  thirty-five  cents  pe'r 

179.  Osier  or  willow  prepared  for  basketmakers^  pound ;  if  stemmed,  fifty  cents  per  pound :  Ptoeiaedy 

iL«e,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  manufactures  of  That  the  term  wrapper  tobacco,  whenever  'Used   in 

<«ier  or  willow,  twenty -five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  this  act,  shall  be  taken  to  mean  that  quality  of  leaf 

chair  cane  or  reeds,  wrought  or  manufactured  tlrom  tobacco   known  commercially  as  wrapper  tobacco: 

rattans  or  reedtf,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Provided  further^  That  the  term  filler  tooacco,  when- 

IM).  Casks  and  barrels  empty,  sugar-box  shooks,  ever  used'in  this  act,  shall  be  taken  to  mean  all  leaf 

and  packing  boxes  and  packing- box  shooks,  of  woo<l,  tobacco  unmanufactured  not  commercially  known  as 

not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  cen-  wrapper  tobacco :  Provided /uriher.f  That  if  any  leaf 

turn  ad  valorem.  tobacco  imported  in  any  bale,  box,  package,  or  in 

180i.  Toothpicks  of  v^etablo  substance,  thirty-five  bulk  shall  be  the  growth  of  different  countries,  or 

per  centum  ad  valorem.  shall  difier  in  quality  and  value,  save  as  provided  in 

181.  House  or  cabinet  furniture,  of  wood,  wholly  or  the  succeeding  provision,  then  the  entire  contents  of 

partly  finished,  manufactures  of  wood,  or  of  w&ich  such  bale,  box,  package,  or  in  bulk,  shall  be  subjected 

wood  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  to  the  same  duty  as  wrapper  tobacco :  Provided  fvr- 

specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  ther^  That  if  any  bale,  box,  package,  or  bulk  of^  leaf 

vuDtum  ad  valorem.  tobacco  of  uniform  quality  contains  exceeding  fifteen 

u"     G  P®^  centum  thereof  of  leaves  suitable  in  color,  fine- 
ScHEDULB  E. — Sugar.  xh;^  of  texture,  and  size  for  wrappers  for  cigars,  then 
181  That  so  much  of  the  act  entitled  ^  An  Act  to  the  entire  contents  of  such  bale, box,  package,  or  bulk 
reduce  revenue,  eoualize  duties,  and  for  other  pur-  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duty  as  wrapper  tobacco : 
pwes,^  approved  Oct  1,  1890,  as  provides  for  and  /Vovi^^/ur^A^^r,  That  collectors  shall  not  permit  en- 
authorizes  the  issue  of  licenses  to  produce  sugar,  and  try  to  be  made,  except  under  regulations  to  be  pre- 
for  the  payment  of  a  bounty  to  the  producers  of  sugar  scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  any  leaf 
from  beets,  sorghum,  or  sugar  cane  grown  in  the  tobacco  imported  in    any  bale,  box,  package,  or  in 
Cnited  States,  or  from  maple  sap  produced  within  bulk,  unless  the  in  voices  covering  the  same  shall  speci- 
the  United  States,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed,  ty  in  detail  the  character  of  the  leaf  tobacco  in  such 
and  hereafter  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  issue  any  license  bale,  box,  package,  or  in  bulk,  whether  wrapper  or 
to  produce  sugar  or  to  pay  any  bounty  for  the  pro-  filler  tobacco,  Quebrado  or  self- working  bales,  as  the 
duotion  of  sugar  of  any  kind  under  the  said  act  case  may  be :  And  provided  further^  That  in  the  exam- 
1821.  There  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  ination  for  classification  oi'  any  invoice  of  imported 
all  sugars  and  on  all  tank  bottoms,  sirups  of  cane  leaf  tobacco,  at  least  one  bale,  if  less  than  ten  bales, 
joice  or  of  beet  juice,  melada,  concentrated  melada,  and  one  bale  in  every  ten  bales  and  more,  if  deemed 
concrete  and  concentrated  molasses,  a  duty  of  forty  necessary  by  the  appraising  officer,  shall  be  examined 
per  centum  ad  valorem ;  and  upon  all  sugars  above  by  the  appraiser  or  person  authorized  by  law  to 
No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color,  and  upon  all  sugars  make  such  examination,  and  for  the  purpose  of  fix- 
which  have  been  discolored  there  shall  be  levied,  col-  ing  the  classification  and  amount  of  duty  chargeable 
lected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  one  eighth  of  one  cent  per  on  such  invoice  of  leaf  tobacco,  the  examination  of 
(tound  in  addition  to  the  said  duty  of  forty  per  cen-  ten  hands  out  of  each  examined  bale  thereof  shall  be 
tuin  ad  valorpin  ;  and  all  sugars,  tatik  bottoms,  sirups  of  taken  to  be  a  legal  examination, 
canejuice  or  of  beet  juice,  melada,  concentrated  melada,  186.  Tobacco,  manufactured  or  unmanufactured,  of 
wncrtteor  concentrated  molasses,  which  are  imported  all  descriptions,  not  sjiecially  enumerated  or  provided 
from  or  are  the  product  of  any  country  which  at  the  for  in  this  act  forty  cents  per  pound, 
time  the  same  are  exported  therefrom  pays,  directly  or  1 87.  Snuff  and  snuft'  fiour,  manufactured  of  tobacco, 
indirectly,  a  bounty  on  the  export  thereof,  shall  pa^  a  ground  dry  or  damp,  and  pickled,  scented,  or  other- 
<lutv  of  one  tenth  of  one  cent  per  pound  in  aduitfon  wise,  of  all  descriptions,  fifty  cents  per  pound, 
to  the  foregoing  rates:  I^-orided,  That  the  importer  188.  Cigars,  cigarettes,  and  cheroots  of  all  kinds, 
of  sugar  produced  in  a  foreign  country,  the  govern-  four  dollars  per  pound  and  twenty -five  per  centum  ad 
incnt of  wiiich  grants  such  direct  or  indirect  boun-  valorem;  and  paper  cigars  and  cigarettes,  including 
tics,  may  be  relieved  from  this  additional  duty  under  wrapi>ers,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  are 
Kuch  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  herein  imposed  upon  cigars, 
prescribe,  in  case  said  importer  produces  a  certificate  «                 /,       .                         « 
of  Mid  wvemment  that  no  indirect  bounty  has  been  Schedule  G.-Aoricultural  Products  and 
'^ceiyed  upon  said  sugar  in  excess  of  the  tax  collected  *  rovisions. 
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Buckwheat,  com  or  niuizc,  com  meal,  oats,  rye,  rye         215.  OlivcH^  green  or  preporod,  twenty  per  centum 

flour,  wheat,  and  wheat  flour,  twenty  per  centum  ad  ad  valorem. 

valorem,  and  oat  meal,  fitleen   per  centum  ad  va-        21G.  Oranges,  lemons,  and  limea,  in  packages,  at  tb«* 

lorem.  rate  of  eight  cent«  per  cubic  foot  of  capacity ;  in  bulk, 

191;  Barley,  and  barley  pearled,  patent  or  hulled,  one  dollar  and  tiftv  cents  per  thousand;  and  in  addition 

thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  barley  malt,  forty  per  theretoaduty  of  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem  upon  tJie 

centum  ad  valorem.  boxes  or  barreU  contaming  8uch  orangeis  lemons,  ctr 

19*2.  Macaroni,  vermicelli,  and  all  similar  prcpara-  limes:  /^■ocwie//.  That  the  thin  wood,  »o  called,  eoin- 

tions,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  prising  the  sides,  tops,  and   bottoms  of  orange,  ainl 

193.  Kicccfeaned,  one  and  one  half  cent  per  pound*  lemon  boxes  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  tlio 

uncleaned  rice,  or  rice  free  of  the  outer  hull  and  still  United  States,  exported  as  orange  and  lemon  l>r»x 

having  the  inner  cuticle  on,  eight  tenths  of  one  cent  shooks,  may  be  remiported  in  completed  form,  tilkHl 

per  pound ;  rice  flour  and  rice  meal,  and  rieo,  broken,  with  oranges  ond  lemons,  by  the  payment  of  duty  at 

which  will  pass  through  a  sieve  known  commercially  one  half  the  rate  imposed  on  similar  boxes  of  entirely 

OS  No.  1*2  wire  sieve,  one  quarter  of  one  cent  per  foreign  growth  and  manufacture, 
pound;  paddy,  or  rice  having  the  outer  hull  on,  three        217.  Plums,  prunes,  figs,  raisins,  and  other  drif<l 

quaitcrs  of  one  cent  per  pound.  grapes,  including  Zante  currants,  one  and  one  half 

Dairy  Products. — 1 94.  Butter  and  substitutes  there-  cent  per  pound, 
of,  four  centM  per  pound.  218.  Oomflts,  sweetmeats,  and  fruits  presor\-ed  in 

195.  (yheesc,  four  cents  per  pound.  su^ar,  sirup,  or  molasses,  not  specially  provided  in 

196.  Milk,  preserved  or  condensed,  two  cents  per  this  Oct,  prepared  or  desiccated  cocoanut  or  copra,  anil 
pound,  includmg  weight  of  packages;  sugar  of  muk,  jellies  ofall  kinds;*  tititty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Ave  cents  per  pound.  219.  Fruits  preserved  in  their  own  juices,  twenty 

Farm  and  Field  Products. — 197.  Beans,  twenty  per  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
centum  ad  valorem.  220.  Orange  peel  and  lemon  peel,  preserved  or  can- 

198.  Beans,  peas,  mushrooms,  and  other  vegetables  died,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

prepared  or  preserved,  in  tins,  jars,  bottles,  or  other-        Nuts:  '221.  Almonds,  not  shelled,  three  cents  [ler 

wise,  and  pickles  and  sauces  of  all  kinds,  thirty  per  pound ;  clear  almonds,  shelled,  five  cents  per  pound, 
centum  ad  valorem.  222.  Filberts  and  walnuts  of  all  kinds,  not  shelled, 

1981.  Eggs,  three  cents  per  dozen.  two  cents  per  pound ;  shelled,  four  cents  per  pound. 

199.  Hay,  two  dollars  per  ton.  223.  Peanuts  or  ground  beans,  twenty  per  centum 

200.  Honey,  ten  cents  per  gallon.  ad  valorem. 

201.  Hops,  eight  cenU«  per  pound.  2*24.  Cocoanuts  in  the  shell,  and  other  nuts,  shelled 

202.  Onions,  twenty  cents  per  bushel.  or  unshelled,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 

203.  Peas,  dried,  twenty  cents  per  bushel ;  split  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

peas,  fifty  cents  per  bushel  of  sixty  pounds;  peas  in        Meat  Prodttcts.— 224k.  Fresh  beef,  mutton,  and  pork, 

cartons,  papers,  or  other  small  packages,  one  cent  per  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

pound.  22  >.  Extract  of  meat,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

204.  Potatoes,  fifteen    cents    per   bushel  of  sixty         2*25i.  Lard,  one  cent  per  pound. 

pounds.  2251.  Meats  of  all  kinds,  prepared  or  preserved,  not 

Seeds. — 205.  Castor  beans  or  seeds,  twenty-five  cents  specially  provided  for  in  tiiis  act,  twenty  per  centum 

per  bushel  of  fifty  pounds.  ad  valorem. 

206.  Flaxseed  or  linseed,  poppy  seed,  and  other  oil  226.  Poultry,  two  cents  per  pound ;  dressed,  three 
seeds  not  specially  provided  tor' in  this  act,  twenty  cents  per  pound. 

cents  per  bushel  of  nfty -six  ix)unds.  Miscellaneous  Prodvrts. — 227.  Chicory  root,  burnt 
200*.  Garden  seeds,'  agricultural  seeds,  and  other  or  roasted,  ground  or  granulated,  or  in  rolls,  or  other- 
seed  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  ten  per  wise  prepared,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
centum  ad  valorem.  act,  two  cents  per  pound. 

207.  Vegetables  in  their  natural  state,  not  special-  229.  Cocoa,  prepared  or  manufactured,  not  specially 
ly  provided  for  in  this  act,  ten  per  centum  aa  valo-  provided  for  in  this  act,  two  cents  per  pound ;  choco- 
reni.  tate,  sweetened,  flavored,  or  other,  valued  at  thirty- 

207i.  Straw,  flfteen  per  centum  ad  valorem.  five  cents  per  pound  or  less,  two  cents  per  poun^  ; 

2071.  Teaslos,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem.  valued  at  exceeding  thirty-five  cents  per  pound,  and 

Fish.— 20S.  Anchovies  and  sardines,  packed,  in  oil  chocolate  confectionery,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad 

or  otherwise,  in  tin  boxes,  measuring  not  more  than  valorem. 

five  inches  long,  four  inches  wide,  and  three  and  one         230.  Cocoa  butter  or  cocoa  butterine,  tliree  and  one 

half  inches  deep,  ten  cents  per  whole  box;  in  lialf  half  cents  per  pound. 

boxes,  measuring;  not  more  than  five  inches  long,  four        231.  Dandelion  root  and  acorns  prepared,  and  other 

inches  wide,  and  one  and  flve  eighths  inch  deep,  five  articles  used  as  coffee  or  as  substitutes  for  coflee,  not 

cents  each :  in  quarter  boxes,  measuring  not  more  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  one  and  one  half 

than  four  and  tliree  quarter  inches  long,  three  and  cent  per  pound. 

one  half  inches  wide,  and  one  and  one  quarter  inch         232.  Starch,  including  all  preparations,  from  what- 

deep,  two  and  one  half  cents  each ;  when  imported  ever  substance  produced,  commonly  used  as  starch, 

in  any  other  form,  fortv  per  centum  ad  valorem.  one  and  one  hair  cent  per  pound. 

209.  Fish,  smoked,  dried,  salted,  pickled,  or  other-  *233.  Dextrine,  burnt  starch,  gum  substitute,  or  Brit- 
wise  prepared  for  pres*ervation,  three  quarters  of  one  ish  gum,  one  and  one  half  cent  per  pound. 

cent  per  pound.  234.  Mustard,  ground,  preserved,  or  prepared,  in 

210.  Herrings,  pickled,  frozen,  or  salted,  and  salt-  bottles  or  otherwise,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  va- 
watcr  fish  frozen  or  packed  in  ice,  one  half  of  one  cent  lorem. 

per  fiound.  234i.  Orchids,  lily  of  the  vallev,  azaleas,  palms,  anil 

211.  Fish  in  cans  or  packages  made  of  tin  or  other  other  plants  used  for  forcing  under  glass,  for  cut  flow- 
material,  except  anchovies  and  sanlines,  and  flsh  ers  or  decorative  purposes,  ten  per  centmn  od  va- 
packed  in  any  other  manner  not  specially  enumerated  lorem. 

or  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centum  ad        235.  Spices,  trround  or  powdered,  not  specially  pro- 
valorem,  vided  for  in  this  act,  three  cents  per  pound ;  capsi- 

Fruits  and  Xuts. — Fruits:   213.  Apples,  green  or  cum  or  red  pepper,  two  and  one  half  cents  per  jx>und, 

ripe,  dried,  desiccated,  evaporated,  or  prepared  in  any  unground ;  sage,  one  cent  per  pound, 
manner,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  236.  Vinegar,  seven  and  one  half  cents  per  gallon. 

213i.  Dates  and  pineapples,  twenty  j>er  centum  ad  The  standard  for  vinuirar  shall  be  taken  to  V;  that 

valorem.  *  strength  which  requiresthirty-five  grains  of  bicarbon^ 

214.  Grapes,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  ate  of  potash  to  neutralize  one  ounce  troy  of  vinegar. 
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Schedule  H.-Spii«t*s  Wikes,  and  Othkb  '^  f"c*»  packaffea  contained  at  lea«t  one  dozen  bottle. 

BcvEBAOEs.  ?rj"fif**    The  percentage  ot  alcohol  in  wines  and  fruit 

juices)  Bhall  be  determined  in  such  manner  ba  the 

SpiriU, — 237.  Brandy  and  other  8piritB  inanufac-  Secretary  oi  the  Treasury  shall  by  regulation  )>re- 

lured  or  distilled  from  Vi^in  or  other  materials  and  scribe. 

int  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  one  dollar  and  245.  Ale,  porter,  and  beer,  in  bottles  or  jugi»,  thirty 

•  i.'hty  c«nt«  jH;r  proof  pal  Ion.  cents  per  y:allon,  but  no  separate  or  additional  duty 

'iK  Each  and  every  f^auge  or  wine  gallon  of  meas-  shall  be  assessed  on  the  oottles  or  jugs;  otherwise 

iiTx^znent  shall  be  counted  as  at  least  one  proof  gallon ;  than  in  bottles  or  ju)p>,  fifteen  cents  per  gallon, 

and  the  standard  for  detennining  the  proof  of  brandy  246.  Malt  extruet,  including  all  preparations  bear- 

and  (ither  spirits  and  liquors  of  any  kind  imported  ing  tiie  name  and  commercially  known  as  such  fluid, 

shall  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  defined  in  the  laws  in  casks,  fitleen  cents  per  gallon ;  in  bottles  or  jugs, 

it'iatinf;  to  internal  revenue ;  but  any  brandy  or  other  thirty  cent*»  per  gallon  ;  solid  or  condensed,  thirty  per 

:*pirttuous  liquors  imported  in  casks*  of  less  capacity  centum  ad  valorem. 

tiian  fourteen  gallons  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  247.  Cherry  juice  and  prune  juice  or  prune  wine. 

States :  />t>rttf<»</.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Sec-  and  other  fruit  juice  not  sjK^cially  provided  for  in 

rt-tary  of  the  Treasurv,  in  his  discretion,  to  authorize  this  act,  containing  eighteen  per  centum  or  less  of 

th«  ascertainment  of'  the  proof  of  wines,  cordials,  or  alcohol,  fifty  cent*  per  gallon ;  if  containing  more 

other  liquors  by  distillation  or  otherwise,  in  cases  than  eighteen  per  centum  of  alcohol,  one  dollar  and 

where  it  is  impracticable  to  ascertain  such  proof  by  eighty  cents  per  proof  gallon. 

the  means  prescribed  by  existing  law  or  regulations.  248.  Ginger  ale  or  ginger  beer,  twenty  per  centum 

£i9.  On  all  compounds  or  preparations  (except  as  ad  valorem,  but  no  separate  or  additional  duty  sliall 

F[«(-ificd  in  the  precedinjs^  paragraph  of  the  chemical  be  assessed  on  the  bottles. 

iH'hedule  relating  to  medicinal  preparations,  of  which  249.  All  imitations  of  natural  mineral  waters,  and 

ftlcohol  is  a  component  part)  of  which  distilled  spirits  all  artificial  mineral  waters,  twenty  per  centum  ad 

are  a  component  part  ofchief  value,  not  specially  pro-  valorem. 

vkled  for  m  this  act,  there  shall  be  levied  a  duty  not  _                 t     #,            *r 

Its*  than  that  imposed  upon  distilled  spirits.  Schedule  I.— CorroN  Manufactures. 

:^iO.  Conlials,  liquors,  arrack,  absintne,  kirschwas-  2«'>0.  Cotton  thread    and   carded   yam,  warps  or 

^*'^  ratafia,  and  other  spirituous  beverages  or  bitteiB  warp  yam  in  singles,  whether  on  beams  or  in  buu- 

of  all  kinds  containing  spirits,  and  not  specially  pro-  dies,  skeins,  or  co(is,  or  in  any  other  form,  except 

vitled  for  in  thia  act,  one  dollar  and  eighty  cents  per  spool  thread  of  cotton  hereinafter  provided  for,  not 

proof  gallon.  colored,  bleached,  dyed,  or  advanced  beyond  the  con- 

:i41.  No  lower  rate  or  amount  of  duty  shall  be  levied,  dition  of  singles  bv  grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more 

collected,  and  paid  on  brandy,  spirits,  and  other  spirit-  single  yams  together,  at  three  cents  per  pound  on  all 

iious  he veragea  than  that  fixed  oy  law  for  the  descrip-  numbers  up  to  and  including  numoer  fifteen,  one 

tion  of  first  proof;  but  it  shall  be' increased  in  propor-  fifth  of  one  cent  per  number  per  pound  on  all  num- 

tion  for  any  greater  strength  than  the  strength  of  lirst  bers  exceeding  number  fifteen  and  up  to  and  includ* 

proof,  and  all  imitations  of  brandy  or  spirits  or  wines  ing  number  thirty,  and  one  quarter  of  one  cent  per 

imported  by  any  mmies  whatever  shall  be  subject  to  number  per  pound  on  all  numbeiiB  exceeding  num- 

the  highest  rate  of  duty  provided  for  the  genume  ar-  ber  thirty  ;  colored,  bleached,  dyed,  combed,  or  ad- 

Tides  respectively  intenaed  to  bo  represented,  and  in  vanced  beyond  the  condition  of  singles  by  grouping 

uo  case  less  than*  one  dollar  per  gallon.  or    twisting   two   or   more    single   yams   together, 

a^  Bav  rum  or  bay  water,  whether  distilled  or  whether  on  beams  or  in  bundles,  skeins,  or  cops,  or 

<^nipounaed,  of  fint  proof,  and  in  proportion  for  any  in  any  other  form,  except  spool  thread  of  cotton 

im-ater  strength  than  first  proof,  one  dollar  per  gal-  hereinafter  provided  for,  Kix  cents  per  pound  on  all 

I'>n.  ^  numbers  up  to  and  including  number  twenty,  and  on 

Winet. — 24.S.  Champai^no  and  all  other  sparkling  all  numbers  exceeding  number  twenty,  three  tenths 

vines,  in  bottles  containing  each  not  more  than  one  uf  one  cent  per  number  per  pound :  Provided^  how- 

quart  and  more  than  one  pint,  eight  dollars  per  dozen;  ^Ptr,  That  in  no  case  shall  the  duty  levied  exceed 

<'ODtaining  not  more  than  one  pint  each  and  more  eight  cents  per  pound  on  yams  valued  at  not  exceed- 

tlian  one  half,  four  dollars  per  dozen ;  containing  one  ing  twenty -five  cents  per  pound,  nor  exceed  fifteen 

half  pint  each  or  less,  two  dollars  per  dozen  ;  in  hot-  cents  per  pound  on  yams  valued  at  over  twenty-five 

tle^  or  other  vessels  containing  more  than  one  quart  cents  per  pound  and  not  exceeding  forty  cents  per 

(»ii'h,  in  addition  to  eight  dollars  per  dozen  bottles,  on  pound:  And  provided  /urthtr^  That  on  all  yarns 

the  quantity  in  excess  of  one  quart,  at  the  rate  of  two  valued  at  more  than  forty  cents  per  pound  there  shall 

ilollar*  and  fifty  cents  per  gallon.  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  forty -five  per 

i!44.  Still  wines,  including  ginger  wine  or  ginger  centum  ad  valorem. 

cordud  and  vermuth,  in  casKs  or  packages  other  than  251.  Spool  thread  of  cotton,  containing  on  each 

Ifjttles  or  jugs,  if  containing  fourteen  per  centum  or  spool  not  exceeding  one  hundred  yards  of  thread, 

lesu  of  absolute  alcohol,  thirty  cents  per  gallon;  if  five  and  one  half  cents  per  dozen;  exceeding  one 

eontaininj;  more  than  fourteen  per  centum  of  absolute  hundred  yards  on  each  spool,  for  everv  additional 

alcohol,  fifty  cents  per  gallon.    In  bottles  or  jugs  per  one  hundred  yards  of  thrcad  or  fractional  part  thereof 

<'asc  of  one  ^ozen  bottles  or  jugs,  containing  each  not  in  excess  of  one  hundred  yanls,  five  and  one  half  cents 

more  than  one  quart  and  more  than  one  pint,  or  twen-  per  dozen  spools. 

ty-four  bottles  or  jugs  containing  each  not  more  than  252.  Cotton    cloth    not    bleached,  dyed,  colored, 

one  pint,  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  per  case ;  and  any  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  and  not  exceeding  fifty 

exet>s8  beyond  these  quantities  found  in  such  bottles  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and 

or  jusrs  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  five  cents  per  filling,  one  cent  )>cr  square  yard ;  if  bleached,  one 

pint  or  fractional  part  tliereof,  but  no  separate  or  ad-  and  one  quarter  cent  per  square  yard ;  if  dyed,  col- 

uittonal  dutv  shall  bo  assessed  on  the  bottles  or  jugs :  ored,  stained,  })ainted,  or  printed,  two  cents  per  square 

I'totidid^  Tliat  any  wines,  ginger  cordial,  or  vermuth  yard. 

imported  containini;  more  than  twenty-four  per  cen-  258.  Cotton  cloth  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
turn  of  alcohol  shall  be  classed  as  spirits  and  pay  duty  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  exceeding  fifty  and  not 
•t^nrdingly:  vlfi(//>/Y>fMf«(iytir^A^r,  That  there  shall  exceeding  one  hundred  threads  to  the  square  inch, 
Ite  no  oonatractive  or  other  allowance  for  breakage,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  and  not  exceeding 
leakage,  or  damage  on  wines,  liquors,  cordials,  or  dis-  six  square  yanls  to  the  pound,  one  and  one  quarter 
tilled  spirits.  Wines,  cordials,  brandy,  and  other  cent  per  square  yard;  exceeding  six  and  not  ex- 
spirituous  liquors  imported  in  bottles  or  jugs  shall  be  ceeding  nine  square  yards  to  the  pound,  one  and  one 
Packed  in  packages  containing  not  less  than  one  dozen  half  cent  per  square  yard ;  exceeding  nine  square 
hottlesorjugs  in  each  package,  or  duty  shall  be  paid  as  yards  to  the  pound,  one  and  three  quarters  cent  per 
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Bquare  yard;   if  bleached,  and    not  exceeding  b'ix  exceeding  six  Bquare  yards  to  the  pound,  four  and  one 

square  yards  to  the  pound,  one  and  one  half  cent  per  quarter  cents  per  {square  yard ;  if  dyed,  colored,  htained, 

square  yaRl ;  exceeding  six  and  not  exceeding  nine  painted,  or  printed,  and  not  exceeding  three  and  one 

square  yards  to  the  pound,  one  and  three  quartere  naif  square  yards  to  the  pound,  four  and  one  quartcT 

cent  per  square  yard;  exceeding  nine  square  yards  cents  per  square  yard;  exceeding  three  and  one  half 

to  the  pound,  two  and  one  quarter  cents  per  s«)uare  and  not  exceeding  four  and  one  half  square  yardti  to 

yord  ;  if  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  the  pound,  four  and  one  half  cents  per  squiJe  yard  ; 

and  not  exceedintr  six  square  yards  to  the  pound,  exceeding  four  and  one  half  and  not  exceeding  alx 

two  ond  three  quarters  cents  per  square  yard;  exceed-  square  yards  to  the  pound,  four  and  throe  quarters 

ing  six  and  not  exceeding  nine  square  yanls  to  the  cents  per  square  yard ;  exceeding  six  square  vard^  to 

pound,  three  and  one  quarter  cents  per  square  yard ;  the  pound,  nve  cents  per  square  yard :  IVovided^  That 

exceeding  nine  square  yards  to  the  [wund.  three  and  on  all  cotton  cloth  vexceeding  one  hundred  and  iiA y 

one  half  cents  per  square  yard :  Provided^  That  on  all  and  not  exceedincr  two  hundred  threads  to  the  squaiv 

cotton  cloth  not  exoCfcding  one  hundred  threads  to  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  not  bleached, 

the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  not  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  valued  at 

bicaclied,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  over  ten  cents  per  square  yard,  thirty-five  per  centum 

valued  at  over  seven  centi  per  square  yard,  twenty-  ad  valorem ;  bleached,  valued  at  over  twelve  cents 

five  per  centum    ad    valorem;  bleached,  valued  at  per  square  yard,  thirty -five  per  centum  od  valoreuj ; 

over  nine  cents  per  square   yard,  twenty-five  per  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  valued  at 

centum  ad  valorem  ;  and  dyed,  colored,  stained,  or  over  twelve  and  one  half  cents  per  square  yard,  there 

printed,  valued  at  over  twelve  cents  per  square  yard,  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  forty  per 

there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  centum  ad  valorem, 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  256.    Cotton    cloth    not   bleached,  dyed,  colored, 

254.  Cotton  cloth  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  exceeding  two  hundred 
stained,  painted,  or  printed,  exceeding  one  hundred  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and 
and  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  threads  to  filling,  and  not  exceeding  two  and  one  half  square 
the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  and  yards  to  the  pound,  three  cents  per  square  yard ;  ex- 
not  exceeding  four  square  yards  to  the  pound,  one  ceeding  two  and  one  half  and  not  e](ceeding  three  and 
and  one  half  cent  per  square  yard;  exceeding  four  one  huf  square  yards  to  the  pound,  three  and  one  half 
and  not  exceeding  six  square  yards  to  the  pound,  two  cents  per  square  yard ;  exceeding  three  and  one  half 
cents  per  square  yard '  exceeding  six  and  not  exceed-  and  not  exceeding  five  square  yards  to  the  pound, 
ing  eight  square' yards  to  the  pound,  two  and  one  four  cents  per  square  yard;  exceeding  five  square 
half  cents  per  square  yard ;  exceeding  eight  square  yards  to  the  pound,  four  and  one  half  cents  per  square 
yards  to  the  pound,  two  and  three  quarters  cents  per  vard ;  if  bleached,  and  not  exceeding  two  and  one 
square  yard;  if  bleached,  and  not  exceeding  four  half  square  yards  to  the  pound,  four  cents  per  square 
square  yards  to  the  pound,  two  and  one  half  cents  yard :  exceeding  two  and  one  half  and  not  exceed- 
per  square  yard ;  exceeding  four  and  not  exceeding  lug  tnree  and  one  half  square  yards  to  the  pound, 
six  square  yards  to  the  pound,  three  cents  per  square  four  and  one  half  cents  per  square  vard ;  exceeding 
yard ;  exceeding  six  and  not  exceeding  eignt  square  three  and  one  half  and  not  exceeaing  five  square 
yards  to  the  pound,  three  and  one  ^alf~ cents  per  yanls  to  the  pound, five  cents  per  square  yard;  ex- 
square  yard ;  exceeding  eight  square  yards  to  the  ceeding  five  square  yards  to  tlie  pound,  five  and  one 
pound,  three  and  three  quarters  cents  per  square  yard ;  half  cents  per  square  yard ;  if  dyed,  colored,  paintedL. 
if  dyed,  colored,  stainecl,  painted,  or  printed,  and  not  or  printed,  and  not  exceeding  three  and  one  half 
exceeding  four  square  yards  to  the  pound,  three  and  square  yards  to  the  pound,  five  and  three  quarters 
one  half  cents  per  square  yard ;  exceeding  four  and  cents  per  souaro  yard ;  exceeding  three  and  one  lialf 
not  exceeding  six  square  'yards  to  the  pound,  three  square  yards  to  tlie  pound,  six  and  one  half  ccnt-«  per 
and  three  quarters  cents  {)cr  square  yard ;  exceeding  square  yard :  Brovided^  That  on  all  such  cotton  cloths 
six  and  not  exceeding  eight  square  yards  to  the  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  print  • 
pound,  four  and  one  quarter  cents  per  square  yard ;  ed,  valued  at  over  twelve  cents  per  square  yard; 
exceeding  eight  square  yards  to  the  pound,  four  and  bleached,  valued  at  over  fourteen  cents  per  s<|uare 
one  half  cents  per  square  yard  :  Provided^  That  on  all  yard ;  and  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed, 
cotton  cloth  exceeding  one  hundred  and  not  exceed-  valued  at  over  sixteen  cents  per  square  yanl,  there 
ing  one  hundred  and 'fitly  threads  to  the  square  inch,  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  thirty- 
counting  the  warp  and  filing,  not  bleachcxi,  colored,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

stained,  painted,  or  printed,  valued  at  over  nine  cents         257.  The  term  cotton  cloth,  or  cloth,  wherever  used 

per  square    yard,  thirty  per  centum  ad    valorem ;  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  of  this  schedule,  shall  be 

bleached,  valued  at  over  eleven  cents  per  square  held  to  include  ail  woven  fabric  of  cotton  in  the  piece, 

yard,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  dyed,  col-  whether  figured,  fancv,  or  plain,  not  specially  i>n>- 

ored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  valued   at  over  vided  for  in  this  act,  tne  warp  and  filling  threads  of 

twelve  and  one  lialf  cents  per  square  yard,  there  shall  which  can  be  counted  by  unraveling  or  other  prac- 

bc  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  thirty -five  ticablc  means, 
per  centum  ad  valorem.  258.  Clothing,  ready-made,  and  articles  of  wearing 

255.  Cotton  cloth  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  apparel  of  every  description,  handkerchiefs  and  nci-k- 
stained,  painted,  or  printed,  excoe<linflr  one  hundrea  ties,  or  neckwear,  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegeta- 
and  fitly  and  not  exceeding  two  hundred  threads  to  ble  fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber 
the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  and  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  made  up  or 
not  exceeding  three  and  one  half  !*quare  yords  to  the  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  scam- 
pound,  two  cents  per  square  yard ;  exceeding  three  stress,  or  manufacturer,  all  of  tlie  foregoing  not  sjh.'- 
and  one  half  and  not  exceeding  four  and  one  half  cially  provided  for  in  this  act,  forty  per  centum  ad 
square  yards  to  the  pound,  two  and  three  quarters  valorem. 

cents  per  square  yard;  exceeding  four  and  one  half        259.  Plushes,  velvets,  velveteens,  corduroys,  and  all 

nnd  not  exceeding  six  squore  yards  to  the  pound,  three  pile  fabrics  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable 

cents  per  square  yard ;  exceeiling  six  square  yards  to  liber,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  paintcni,  or 

the  pound,  three  and  one  half  cents  per  scjuare  yard;  printed,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem*  on  all  such 

if  bleached,  and  not  exceeding  three  and  one  half  goo<:ls,  if  bleuclied.  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or 

square  yards  to  the  pound,  two  and  three  quarters  printed,  forty-seven  and  one  half  per  centum   ad 

cents  per  square  yard ;  exceeding  three  and  one  half  valorem. 

and  not  exceeding  four  and  one  half  square  yards  to        200.  ('henUle  curtains,  table  covers,  and  all  goods 

the  pound,  three  and  one  half  ceiits  per  square  yard  ;  manufactured  of  cotton  chenille,  or  of  which  cotton 

exceeding  four  and  one  half  and  not  exceeding  six  chenille  fonus  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 

square  yards  to  the  pound,  four  cents  per  square  yard ;  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  sleeve  linings  or  other 
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oloths  composed  of  cotton  and  silk,  whether  known  vegetable  fiber,  except  cotton,  or  of  which  these  snb- 

as  :»ilk  stripe  sleeve  lining,  silk  stripes,  or  otherwise,  stances  or  either  of  tnein  is  the  component  material 

forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem.  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 

2S1.  Stockings,  hose,  and  half  hose,  made  on  knit-  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

ting  machines  or  frames*,  composed  of  cotton  or  other  _,                 „     _.,                  _  _ 

voiretable  fiber,  and  not  otherwise  specially  provided  Schedule  K.— Wool,  and  Manufactures  of. 

for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  279.  On   flocks,  muugo,  shoddy,  garneted  waste, 

2*>2.  Stockings,  hose,  and  half  hose,  selvaged,  fash-  and  carded  waste,  and  carbonized  noils,  or  carbonized 

iontKl,  narroA'ed,or  shaped  wholly  or  in  part  by  knit-  wool,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  and  on  wool  of 

ting  machines  or  frames,  or  knit  by  hand,  including  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other 

su<'h  as  are   commercially    known  as  seamless    or  like  animals,  in  the  form  of  roving,  roping,  or  tops, 

olotked  stockings,  hose,  or  half  hose,  and   knitted  twenty  t>er  centum  ad  valorem. 

t»hirts  or  drawers,  all  of  the  above  composed  of  cotton  280.  On  woolen  or  worsted  yams  made  wholly  or 

or  other  vegetable  fiber,  fin'ished  or  unfinished,  fifty  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  fmirof  the  camel,  goat, 

{vr  centum  ad  valorem.  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  valued  at  not  more  than 

263.  Cords,  braids,  boot,  slioe,  and  corset  lacings,  forty  cents  per  pound,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 

tapeit,  gimpe,  galloons^  webbing,  goring,  suspenders,  valued  at  more  than  forty  cents  per  pound,  forty  per 

and  braces,  woven,  braided,  or  twisted  lamp  or  candle  centum  ad  valorem. 

wicking,  lining  for  bicycle  tires,  spindle  binding,  281.  On  knit  fabrics,  and  all  fabrics  made  on  knit- 
any  of  the  above  made  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  ting  machines  or  frames,  not  including  wearing  ap- 
fiber,  and  whether  composed  in  part  of  India  rubber  parel,  and  on  shawls  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool, 
or  otherwise,  fortv-five  per  centum  ad  valorem.  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other 

2C4.  All  manufactures  of  cotton,  includinfl:  cotton  animals,  valued  at  not  exceeding  forty  cents   per 

duck  and  cotton  damask,  in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  pound,  thirty -five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ;  valued  at 

not  specially  Drovided  for  in  this  act,  and  including  more  than  forty  cents  per  pound,  forty  per  centum  ad 

cloth  liaving  India  rubber  as  a  component  material,  valorem. 

thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem.  288.  On  blankets,  hats  of  wool,  and  fiannels  for 

'                   T     -c          Tr                   T  underwear   and  felts  for  printing    machines,  com- 

ScHKDULX  J.— Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute,  and  po^e^  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  the  hair  of  the 

Manufactures  of.  camel,  goat,  'alpaca,  or  other  animals,  valued  at  not 

265.  Flax,  hackled,  known  as  "•  dressed  line,^^  one  more  than  thirty  cents  per  pound,  twenty -five  per 
and  one  half  cent  per  pound.  centum  ad  valorem :  valued  at  more  than  tnirty  cents 

266.  Hemp,  hackled,  known  as  ^dressed  line,''  one  and  not  more  than  forty  cents  per  pound,  thirty  per 
cent  per  pound.  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  forty  cents 

26".  Yam    made  of  jute,  thirty  per   centum  ad  per  pound,  thirtv-five  per  centum  ad  valorem :  iVo- 

valorem.  vicUd,  That  on  blankets  over  three  yards  in  lengtli 

268.  Cables,  cordage,  and  twine  (except  binding  the  same  duty  shall  be  paid  as  on  woolen  and  worsted 
twine),  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  is'ew  Eng-  cloths,  and  on  fiannels  weighing  over  four  ounces 
land  hemp,  istle  or  Tampico  fiber,  maniia,  sisal  grass  per  square  yard  the  same  duties  a»  on  dress  goods. 

or  sunn,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem.  283.  On  womenV  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat 

269.  Hemp  and  jute  carpets  and  carpetings,  twenty  lining,  Italian  cloth,  bunting,  or  goods  of  a  similar 
per  centum  ad  valorem.  description  or  character,  and  on  all  manufactures 

272.  Flax,  gill  netting,  nets,  webs,  and  seines,  forty  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair 

per  centum  a^  valorem.  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  including 

278.  Oilcloth  for  floors,  stamped,  painted,  or  printed,  such  as  have  India  rubber  as  a  component  material, 

including  linoleum,  corticcne,  cork  carpets,  figured  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  valued  at 

or  plain,  and  all  other  oilcloth  ^except  silk  oilcloth)  not  over  nfty  cents  per  pound,  forty  per  centum  ad 

ana  waterproof  cloth,  not  specially  provided  for  in  valorem  ;  valued  at  more  than  fifty  cents  per  pound, 

ih\»  act,  valued  at  twenty -five  cents  or  less  per  square  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

yard,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  284.  On  clothing  ready-made,  and  articles  of  wear- 

ulx)ve  twenty-five  cents  per  square  yard,  forty  per  ing  apparel  of  every  description,  made  up  or  manu- 

centum  ad  valorem.  factured,  wholly  or  in  part,  not  specially  provided  for 

273i.  Linen  hydraulic  hose,  made  in  whole  or  in  in  this  act,  felts  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 

part  of  flax,  hemp,  or    jute,  forty  per  centum  ad  all  the  foregoing  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool, 

valorem.  worsted,  the  hair  of  trie  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other 

274.  Yamsor  threads  composed  of  flax  or  ] I einp,  or  animals,  including  those  having  India  rubber  as  a 
of  a  mixture  of  either  of  these  substances,  thirty-flve  component  material,  valued  at  above  one  dollar  and 
per  centum  ad  valorem.  flfty  cents  per  pound,  flfty  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; 

275.  Cdllars  and  cutts,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  valued  at  less  than  one  dollar  and  flfty  cents  per 
of  linen,  thirty  cents  per  dozen  pieces,  and  in  addi-  pound,  forty -flve  j^er  centum  ad  valorem. 

tion  thereto  tHirty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  shirts  and  285.  On  cloaks,  dolmans,  jackets,  talmas,  ulsters,  or 

all  other  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  de-  other  outside  srarments  for  ladies'  and  children's  ap- 

scription  not  specially  provided  ror  in  this  act,  com-  parel,  and  goods  of  similar  description  or  used  for  like 

posed  wholly  or  in  part  of  linen,  flfty  per  centum  ad  purposes,  and  on  knit  wearing  apparel,  composed 

valorem.      '  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  nair  of  the 

iJ7.H.  Tapes  composed  of  flax,  woven  with  or  with-  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  made  up  or 

out  metal  threads,  on  reels  or  spools,  designed  ex-  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part,  flfty  per  centum  ad 

preMly  for  use  in    the  manufacture  of  measuring  valorem. 

tap<*,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem.  280.  On  webbinjfs,  gorings,  suspenders,  braces,  belt- 

•i76.  Laces,  edifings,  nettings  and   veilings,    em-  ings,  binding,  braids,  galloons,  fringes,  gimps,  cords, 

l»ir>i(ieries,  insertings,neck  rulflingH,  lace  window  cur-  cords  and  ta.ssels,  dress  trimmings,  laces',  embroider- 

tains,  tamboured  articles,  and  articles  embroidered  ies,  head  nets,  nettings  and  veilings,  buttons,  or  bar- 

hy  hand  or  machinery,  embroidered  handkerchiefs,  rel  buttons,  or  buttons  of  otlier  forms,  for  tassels  or 

and  articles  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  lace,  rufliings,  ornaments,  any  of  the  ibregomg  which  are  elastic  or 


mixture  of  any  of  them,  is  the  component  material  of  other  animals  is  a  component  material,  fifty  per  centum 

chief  value,  not  especially  provided  for  in  this  act,  ad  valorem. 

fifty  per  centum  ad  valore'm.  287.  Aubusson,  Axminster,  Moquetto,  and  chenille 

277.  AU  manufactures  of  fiax,  hemp,  jute,  or  other  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  carpets  woven  whole  for 
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rooms,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  304.  Sheathing  paper  and  roofing  felt,  ten  per  cen- 

or  description,  and  Oriental,  Berlin,  and  other  similar  turn  ad  valorem. 

rug!»,  forty  per  centum  od  valorem.  3(>tj.  Printinj?  paper,  unsized,  sized  or  gluc<l.  *uit- 

2S8.  Saxony,  Wilton,  and  Toumay  velvet  carpets,  able  only  for  booKs  and  uewspapcrn,  fifteen  per  cen- 

fi-;{ured  or  plain,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  turn  ad  valorem, 

character  or  description,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  307.  Papers  known  commercially  as  copying  paper, 

289.  Brussels  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  car-  filtering  paper,  silver  paper,  and  ti>sue  paper,  whit*-, 
pets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description,  forty  printed,  or  colored,  made  up  in  copying  books,  reaiurs 
per  centum  ad  valorem.  or  in  any  other  form,  thirty-five  per  centum  od  va- 

290.  Velvet  and  tapestry,  velvet  carpets,  figured  or  lorem ;  albumenized  or  sensitized  paper,  and  writing 
plain,  printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwise,  and  all  car-  paper  and  envelo)>e8  embossed,  engraved,  printed,  or 
pets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description,  forty  ornamented,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

per  centum  ad  valorem.  808.  Parchment  papers  and  surface-coated  paj^crs 

291.  Tapestry  Bru^els  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and  and  manufactures  thereof,  canl boards  and  photo- 
oil  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  descrip-  graph,  autograph,  and  scrap  albums,  wholly  or  par- 
tion,  printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwise,  forty-two  and  tially  manufactured,  thirt;^  per  centum  ad  valorem  : 
one  holf  per  centutn  ad  valorem.  lithographic  prints  from  either  stone  or  zinc,  bound 

292.  Treble  ingrain,  three-ply,  and  all  chain  Vene-  or  unbound  (except  ci^ar  labels  and  bands,  lettert'd 
tian  carpets,  thirty-two  and  one  half  per  centum  ad  or  blank,  music  and  illustrations  when  formiai;  a 
valorem.               "  part  of  a  periodical  or  newspaper  and  accompany  ins^ 

298.  Wool    Dutch    and    two-ply   ingrain  carpets,  tlie  same,  or  if  bound  in  or  foruaug  pait  of  printt^ 

thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  books),  on  paper  or  other  material  not  exceeding 

294.  Druggets  and  bockings,  printed,  colored,  or  eight  thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  twenty 
otherwise,  felt  carpeting,  figured  or  plain,  thirty  per  cents  per  pound ;  on  paper  or  other  material  exce«erf- 
centum  ad  valorem.  ing  eight  thousandths  of  an  inch  and  not  exceed intr 

295.  Carpets  and  carpeting  of  wool,  flax,  or  cotton,  twenty  thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  ex- 
or  composed  in  part  of  either,  not  specially  provided  ceeding  thirty-five  square  inches  cutting  size  in  di- 
for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  mensions,  eight  cents  per  j>ound;  prints  exceeding 

296.  Mats,  rugs  for  floors,  screens,  covers,  hassocks,  eight  thousandths  of  an  inch  ana  not  exceedinLr 
bedside.s,  art  squares,  and  other  portions  of  carpets  or  twenty  thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  not 
carpeting,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  and  not  exceecling  thirty -five  square  inches  cutting  size  in 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  subjected  dimensions,  five  cents  per  pound;  lithographic  prints 
to  the  rate  of  duty  herein  imposed  on  carpets  or  car-  from  either  stone  or  zinc  on  cardboard  or  other  nia- 
petings  of  like  character  or  description.  terial  exceeding  twenty  thousandths  of  an   inch   in 

297.  The  reduction  of  the  nites  of  duty  herein  pro-  thickness,  six  cents  per  pound;   lithographic  cigar 

vided  for  manufactures  of  wool  shall  take  efifect  Jan.  labels  and  bands,  lettered  or  blank,  printed   from 

1,  1895.  either  stone  or  zinc,  if  printed  in  less  than  ten  colons, 

,                 T      u                  IS        ry  ^^*  ^^^  including  bronze  or  metal    leaf  printing. 

bcHBDULB  L. — biLKs  AND  SiLK  GooDs.  twenty  ccuts  per  pound;  if  printed  in  ten  or  more 

298.  Silk  partially  manufactured  fVom  cocoons  or  colors,  or  in  bronze  printing,  out  not  including  meial 
from  waste  silk,  and  not  further  advanced  or  manu-  leaf  printing,  thirty  cents  per  pound :  if  printed  in 
factured  than  carded  or  combed  silk,  twenty  per  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  forty  cents  per  pound, 
centum  ad  valorem.  Thrown  silk,  not  more  advanced  Manufactures  of  /^/)*r.— 309.  Paper  envelopes, 
than  singles,  tram,  organzine,  sewing  silk,  twist,  floss,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

and  silk  threads  or  yarns  of  every  description,  and  310.  Paper  hangings  and  paper  for  screens  or  fire- 
spun  silk  in  skeins,  cops,  warps,  or  on  beapis,  thirty  boards,  writing  paper,  drawing  paper,  and  all  oUier 
per  centum  ad  valorem.  paper  not  specially  provided  for  in  tliis  act,  twenty 

299.  Velvets,  chenilles,  or  other  pile  fabrics  com-  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

posed  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  ma-  811.  Blank  books  of  all  kinds,  twenty  per  centum 

terial  of  chief  value,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ad  valorem;  books, including  pamphlets  and  engrav- 

pound  ;  plushes  composed  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  in^,  bound  or  unbound,  photofirraphs,  etchings,  mans, 

the  component  materuil  of  chief  value,  one  dollar  per  miisic,  charts,  and  all  printed  matter  not  s;)ecia]ly 

pound;  out  in  no  case  shall  the  foregoing  articles  pay  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 

a  less  rate  of  duty  thnn  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  valorem. 

300.  Webbings,  gorings,"  suspenders,  braces,  belt-  312.  Playing  cards,  in  packs  not  exceeding  fifty- 
ings,  bindings,  braids  galloon;),  fringes,  cords,  and  four  cards  and  at  a  like  rate  for  any  number  in  excess, 
tassels,  any  of  the  foregoinjf  which  are  elastic  or  non-  ten  cents  per  pack  and  tifly  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
clastic,  buttons  and  orunments,  made  of  silk,  or  of  313.  Manufactures  of  paper,  or  of  which  paper  isi 
which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially 
forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem.  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valo- 

801.  Laces  and  articles  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  rem. 

lace,  and  embroideries,  including  articles  or  fabrics  Q^..i,r.,»T «.  x'     Qt-vr^ot.:.. 
embroidered  by  hand  or  machinery,  handkerchiefs, 

neck  rufllings  and  ruehings,  nettings  and   veilings,  314.  Hair  pencils,  brushes,  and    feather    dusters, 

clothing  ready  made,  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  thirty -five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  brooms,  twenty 

of  every  desi:ription,  including  knit  goo<ls  made  up  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  bristles,  sorted,  bunched,  or 

or  manufactured   wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  prepared  in  any  manner,  seven  and  one  half  cents 

seamstress,  or  manufacturer,  composed  of  silk  or  oi  per  pound. 

which  silk  is  the  conijwnent  material  of  chief  value,  Jiuttons  and  Button-  Firrmt. — 315.  Button  fonns: 

and  beaded  silk  goods  not  specially  provided  for  in  Lastings,  mohair,  cloth,  silk,  or  other  manufactures  of 

this  act,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  cloth,  woven  or  made  in  patterns  of  such  size,  shape, 

302.  All  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  or  form,  or  cut  in  such  manner  as  to  be  fit  for  buttons 

the   component  material    of  chief  value,  including  exclusively,  ten  |>er  centum  ad  valorem, 

those  haying  India  rubber  as  a  component  material,  310.  Buttons  commercially  known  as  agate  buttons, 

not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  forty-five  per  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  pearl  and  shell 

centum  ad  valorem.                                         '  butUms,  wholly  or  partially  manufactureil,  one  cent 

o                 «r     n         n                      -o  P*^'''  ^^^^*  button  mciLsurc  of  one  fortieth  of  one  inch, 

RcHKDULE  M.— Pulp,  Papers,  and  Books.  j^r  ^ross,  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Pulp  and  Paper. — 303.  Mechanically  ground  wood  317.  Buttons  of  ivory,  vegetable  ivory,  glass,  bono, 

pulp    and    chemical     wood    pulp,    unbleached    or  or  horn,  wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  thirty -five 

bleached,  ten  per  centum  a^l  valorem.  per  centum  od  valorem. 
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^1*'.  Shoe  buttons  made  of  paper,  board,  papier- 
m4i^Ar\  pulp,  or  other  Huuilur  material  not  specially 
pnividiAi  tor  in  thin  act,  twenty-tive  per  centum  ad 
\  ji.U»rem- 

•11  ^i.  Coal,  bituminous  and  shale,  forty  cents  per 
t'>n :  coal^  slack  or  culm,  such  as  will  pass  through  a 
half-inch  screen,  fifteen  cents  per  ton. 

•il'^l.  Coke,  ilfleen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

:U9.  Corks,  wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  ten 
«'« nt*<  jxT  pound. 

.'^'^K  Dice,  draughts,  chessmen,  chess  balls  and  bil- 
!*'ard,  (t4K>l,  and  nugatelle  balls,  of  ivory,  bone,  or 
iJiher  iDatcrinls,  fifty  per  centum  od  valorem. 

•1'J1.  Dolls,  doll  heads,  toy  marbles  of  whatever 
luutehal  coinpo«^'d,  and  uU  other  toys  not  composed 
•»f  nihber,  china,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque,  earthen,  or 
sToiif  ware,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
tM(.nty-fivc  per  centum  ad  valorem.  This  paragraph 
«iiall  hot  take  effect  until  Jan.  1, 1895. 

•'>22.  Emery  grains,  and  emery  manufactured, 
^n>un4l,  pulverized,  or  refined,  eight  tenths  of  one 


•  ctii  per  pound. 
fjrplngtce    6' 


6'MA»ton<r«*.— 823.  Fire-crackers  of  all 
kinds,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem,  but  no  allow- 
ance ii>hall  be  made  for  tare  or  damage  thereon. 

■V2A.  Fulminates,  fulminating  powders,  and  like 
articles,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty 
prr  centum  ad  valorem. 

'iib.  (iunpowder,  and  all  explosive  substances  used 
for  mining,  blasting,  artillery,  or  sporting  purposes, 
when  valucKi  at  twenty  cents  or  less  per  pouna,  five 
tt'Dts  per  pound;  valued  above  twenty  cents  per 
pound,  eijrht  cents  per  pound. 

•I2fi.  Matches,  friction  or  lucifer,  of  all  description.s, 
twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

•'ii'ji.  Musical  instruments  or  parts  thereof  (except 
pianoforte  actions  and  parts  tliereof),  strings  tor 
mu.<ical  instruments  not  otherwise  enumerated,  cases 
for  niasical  instruments,  pitch  pipes,  tuning  forks, 
tuning  hammers,  and  metronomes,  twenty -five  per 
«vntum  ad  valorem. 

H-iT.  Percussion  cape,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valo- 
niii ;  blasting  caps,  two  dollars  and  seven  cents  per 
thottsand  cap«. 

o2^.  Feathers  and  downs  of  all  kinds,  when  dressed, 
c»»lored,  or  manufactured,  including  quilts  of  down 
and  other  manufacture  of  down,  and  also  including 
•lrL-N*ed  and  finLshe<l  birds  suitable  for  millinerv  or- 
Daiiient:*,  and  artificial  and  ornamental  featners, 
fruits  ffrains,  leaves,  flowers,  and  stems  or  ports 
thereof,  of  whatever  material  composed,  suitublo  for 
milVmery  use,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

•{*i!^.  Funt,  dressed  on  the~  skin,  but  not  made  up 
int»>  articles,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  furs  not 
on  the  skin,  prepofeu  for  hatters*  use,  twenty  per  cen- 
tum ttd  valorem. 

H3<j.  Fans  of  all  kinds,  except  conunon  palm-leaf 
fan*,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

331.  Gun  wadi»  of  all  descriptions,  ten  per  centum 
od  valorem. 

^i.  Hair,  human,  if  clean  or  drawn,  but  hot  manu- 
lacturwl,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

3^>ii  Bair,  curled,  suitable  for  beds  or  mattresses, 
ten  pier  c«ntum  ud  valorem. 

•5-Vl  Haircloth,  known  as  "crinoline  cloth,"  six 
otnu»  per  square  yard. 

•'•U.  Haircloth,  known  as  "hair  seating,"  twenty 
pt'uth  per  square  yard. 

•"••».').  Hats  for  men's,  womenV,  ond  children's  wear, 
">rnpi>!^xl  of  the  f\ir  of  the  rabbit,  beaver,  or  other 
animaK  or  of  which  such  fur  is  the  component  ma- 
U'riul  of  chief  value,  whoUv  or  partially  manufac- 
tured, including  fur  hat  botlies,  forty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

'ftwdiy  and  Precious  Stones.— SZd.  Jewelry:  All 
articles  not  specially  j)rov id ed  for  in  this  act,  com- 
inercially  known  as  "jewelry,"  and  cameos  in  frames, 
thirty -five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

•^^7.  Pearls,  including  pearls  strung  but  not  set,  ten 
I^r  centum  od  valorem. 


838.  Precious  stones  of  all  kinds,  cut  but  not  set, 
twenty -five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  if  set,  and  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  including  pearls 
set,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  imitations  or  pre- 
cious stones,  not  exceeding  an  inch  in  dimensions, 
not  set,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem  ;  and  on  uncut  pre- 
cious stones  of  all  kinds,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Leather  and  Manufactures  of. — S3 9.  Sole  leather, 
ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

340.  Bend  or  Inciting  leather,  and  leather  not  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  this  act,  ten  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

341.  Calfskins,  tanned,  or  tanned  and  dressed, 
dressed  upper  leather,  including  patent,  enameled, 
and  iapanned  leather,  dressed  or  undressed,  and  fin- 
ished ;  chamois,  or  other  skins  not  sf>ecially  enumer- 
ated or  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centum 
ad  valorem  ;  bookbinders'  calfskins,  kangaroo,  sheep 
and  goat  skins,  including  lamb  and  kid  skins,  aresscd 
and  finished,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  skins 
for  morocco,  tanned'  but  unfinished,  ten  per  centum 
ad  valorem ;  pianoforte  leather  and  pianoforte-action 
leather,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  boots  and 
shoes  made  of  leather,  twenty  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

342.  Leather  cut  into  shoe  uppers  or  vamps,  or 
other  foniis,  suitable  for  conversion  into  manufac- 
tured articles,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

343.  Gloves  made  wholly  or  in  part  of^  leather, 
whether  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  shall  pay 
duty  at  the  following  rates,  the  lengths  stated  in  eacn 
c&HC  being  the  exti*eme  length  when  stretched  to  their 
full  extent,  namely : 

844.  Ladies'  or  children's  "glace"  finish,  Schma- 
schen  (of  sheep  origin),  not  over  fourteen  inches  in 
length,  one  dollar  per  dozen  pairs;  over  fourteen 
inches  and  not  over  seventeen  mches  in  length,  one 
Mollar  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  over  seven- 
teen inches  in  length,  two  dollars  per  dozen  pairs; 
men's  "glace"  finish,  Schmaschen  (sheep),  three 
dollars  per  dozen  pairs. 

845.  Ladies'  or  children's  "glace"  finish,  lamb  or 
sheep,  not  over  fourteen  inches  in  length,  one  dollar 
and  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen  pairs ;  over  fourteen 
and  not  over  seventeen  inches  in  length,  two  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  over  seven- 
teen inches  in  length,  three  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents  per  dozen  pairs;  men's  "glace"  finish,  iamb  or 
sheep,  four  dollars  per  dozen  pairs. 

34H.  Ladies'  or  children's  "glace"  finish,  goat,  kid, 
or  other  leather  than  of  sheep  origin,  not  over  four- 
teen inches  in  length,  two  dollars  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  dozen  pairs;  over  fourteen  and  not  over 
seventeen  inches  in  length,  three  dollars  per  dozen 
pairs;  over  seventeen  inches  in  length,  four  dollars 
per  dozen  pairs ;  men's  "  glace  "  finish,  kid,  goat,  or 
other  leather  than  of  sheep  origin,  four  dollars  per 
dozen  pairs. 

847.  Ladies'  or  children's,  of  sheep  origin,  with 
exterior  grain  surface  removed,  by  whatever  name 
known,  not  over  seventeen  inches  in  length,  one 
dollar  and  seventy -five  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  over 
seventeen  inches  in  length,  two  dollars  and  seventh- 
five  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  men's,  of  hheep  origin, 
with  exterior  surface  removed,  by  whatever  name 
known,  four  dollars  per  dozen  pairs. 

348.  Ladies'  or  children's  kid,  goat,  or  other  leather 
than  of  sheep  origin,  with  exterior  grain  surface  re- 
moved, by  whatever  name  known,  not  over  fourteen 
inches  in  length,  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cent* 
per  dozen  pairs;  over  fourteen  inches  and  not  over 
seventeen  inches  in  length,  three  dollars  per  dozen 
pairs;  over  seventeen  inches  in  length,  four  dollars 
per  dozen  pairs;  men's  goat,  kid,  or  other  leather 
than  of  shct'p  origin,  with  exterior  grain  surface  re- 
moved, by  whatever  name  known,  four  dollars  per 
dozen  pairs. 

349.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  rates  there  shall 
be  paid  on  all  leather  gloves,  when  lined,  one  dollar 
per  dozen  pairs. 

350.  Glove  tiunks,  with  or  without  the  usual  ao- 
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companyins?  pieces,  nhall  pay  scventy-flvc  per  centum 
of  the  duty  provided  for  the  gIove»  in  the  fabrication 
of  which  they  are  suitable. 

Mucellaneoua  Manufactures. — 351.  Manufactures  of 
amber,  aitbestos,  bladders,  coral,  cork,  catgut,  or  whip- 
gut  or  wornigut,  jet,  paste,  spar,  wax.  or  of  which 
the8e  Hubntances  or  either  of  them  is  the  component 
material  of  cliief  value,  not  specinlly  provided  for  in 
this  act,  twenty-live  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
.  352.  Manufactures  of  bone,  chip,  grass,  horn,  India 
rubber,  palm  leaf,  straw,  weeds,  or  whalebone,  or  of 
which  these  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  twenty-live  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
But  the  terms  grass  and  straw  shall  be  understood  to 
mean  these  substances  in  their  natural  form  and 
structure,  and  not  the  separated  tiber  thereof. 
.  363.  Manufactures  ol  leather,  fur,  gutta-percha, 
vulcanized  India  rubber  (known  as  hard  rubbert, 
human  hair,/>a//i«r-inacA^,  plaster  of  Paris,  indurated- 
liber  wares,  and  other  manufactures  composed  of 
wood  or  other  j^ulp.  or  of  which  these  substances  or 
either  of  them  is  tne  component  material  of  chief 
value,  all  of  the  above  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act-,  thirty'  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

864.  Manufactures  of  ivory,  vegetable  ivory,  mother 
of  pearl,  gelatin,  and  shell,  or  of  which  these  sub- 
stances or  either  of  them  is  the  component  material 
of  chief  yalue,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
and  manufactures  known  commercially  as  bead  or 
beaded  trimmings  or  omiunents,  thirty-five  per  cen- 
tum ad  valorem. 

366.  Masks,  composed  of  paper  or  pulp,  twenty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

366.  Matting  and  mats  made  of  cocoa  fiber  or 
rattan,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

867.  Pencils  of  wood  filled  with  lead  or  other  mate- 
rial, and  slate  pencils  covered  with  wood^  fifty  pe» 
centum  ad  valorem;  all  other  slate  pencils,  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

368.  Pencil  leads  not  in  wood,  ten  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

358i.  Photographic  dry  plates  or  films,  twenty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

369.  Pipes,  pipe  bowls,  of  all  materials,  and  all 
smokers*  articles  whatsoever,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  including  cigarette  books,  cigarette- 
book  covers,  pouches  for  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco, 
and  cigarettes  paper  in  all  forms,  fitly  per  centum  ad 
valorem ;  all  common  tobacco  pipes  and  piiie  bowls 
made  wholly  of  clay,  valued  ut  not  more  tnan  fifty 
ceuts  per  gross,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

360.  Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sunshades,  covered 
with  material  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  silk, 
wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or 
other  animals,  or  other  material  than  paper,  foity-five 
per  centum  aa  valorem. 

361.  Sticks  for  umbrella-s,  parasols,  and  sunshades, 
if  plain  or  carved,  finished  or  unfinished,  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

862.  Waste,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Free  List. 

Sec.  2.— On  and  after  the  1st  day  of  August,  1894, 
unless  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  act,  the  follow- 
ing articles,  when  imported,  shall  be  exempt  ft'om 
duty : 

868.  Acids  used  for  medicinal,  chemical,  or  manu- 
facturing purposes  not  especially  provided  for  in  this 
act. 

864.  Aconite. 

865.  Acorns,  raw,  dried  or  undried,  but  unground. 

366.  Agates,  unmanufactured. 

367.  Albumen. 

368.  Alizarin,  and  alizarin  colors  or  dyes,  natural  or 
artificial. 

369.  Amber  and  amberoid,  unmanufactured,  or 
crude  gum. 

370.  Ambergris. 
372.  Aniline  salts. 


878.  Any  animal  imported  specially  for  breeding 
purposes  snail  be  admitted  free :  Pirovided^  That  no 
sucn  animal  shall  be  admitted  free  unlcHS  pure  bred 
of  a  recognized  breed,  and  duly  registered  in  the  Ux^k 
of  record  established  for  that  breed,  and  the  S<xTt- 
tary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe  such  additionzi! 
regulations  as  ma^  be  required  for  the  strict  entbr«x- 
nicnt  of  th is  provision.  Cattle,  horses,  sheep,  or  other 
domestic  anunals  which  have  strayed  acrcM^  the 
boundary  line  into  any  foreign  country,  or  have  be«^n 
or  may  be  driven  across  such  boundary'  line  by  the 
owner  for  pasturage  puiposes,  together  with  their  in- 
crease, may  be  brought  back  to  tne  United  States  free 
of  duty,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by^  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

874.  Animals  brought  into  the  United  Stateit  tem- 
porarily for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibition  or  competition  for  prizes  of- 
fered bv  any  agricultural  or  racing  association  *  but  a 
bond  shall  be  given  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prwwribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv ;  also, 
teams  of  animals,  including  their  harness  anJ  tacklo 
and  the  wa^ns  or  other  vehicles  actually  owned  by 
persons  emigrating  from  foreign  countries  to  the 
United  States  with  their  families,  and  in  actual  use 
for  the  purpose  of  such  emigration  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe; 
and  wild  animals  intended  for  exhibition  in  zoOlc^^- 
ical  collections  for  scientiflo  and  educational  purposes, 
and  not  for  sale  or  profit 

876.  Anuatto,  roucou,  rocoa,  or  Orleans,  and  all  ex- 
tracts of. 

876.  Antimony  ore,  cmde  sulphite  of,  and  antimony, 
as  regulus  or  metal. 

377.  Apatite. 

880.  Algal,  or  ai^^ol,  or  crude  tartar. 

381.  Arrowroot,  raw  or  unmanufactured. 

382.  Arsenic  and  sulphide  of,  or  orpiment 

383.  Arseniate  of  aniline. 

384.  Art  educational  stops,  composed  of  gl&K8  and 
metal,  and  valued  at  not  more  than  six  cents  per 
gross. 

885.  Articles  imported  by  the  United  States. 

386.  Articles  in  a  crude  state  used  in  dyeing  or 
tanning,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act 

887.  Articles  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture 
of  the  United  States,  when  returned  after  having 
been  exported,  without  having  been  advanced  in 
value  or  improved  in  condition  by  any  procei^  of 
manufacture  or  other  means ;  casks,  barrels,  carboys, 
bags,  and  other  vessels  of  American  manufacture  ex- 
ported filled  with  American  products,  or  exported 
empty  and  returned  filled  with  foreign  products,  in- 
cluding shooks  when  retutned  as  barrels  or  b^xe;*- 
also,  quicksilver  flasks  or  bottles,  of  either  domestic 
or  foreign  manufacture,  which  shall  have  been  actu- 
ally exported  from  the  United  States;  but  proof  of 
the  identity  of  such  articles  shall  be  made  under  gen- 
eral regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretarv  of 
the  Treasury,  but  the  exemption  of  bags  flrom  Juty 
shall  applv*  only  to  such  aomestic  bags  as  may  be 
imported -by  the  exporter  thereof,  ana  if  any  such 
articles  are  subject  to  internal  tax  at  the  time*  of  ex- 
portation such  tax  shall  be  proved  to  have  been  pai<l 
before  exportation  and  not  refunded :  Pt<ytided^  That 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  article  upon 
which  an  allowance  of  drowback  has  Wien  made,  the 
reimportation  of  which  is  hereby  prohibited  except 
upon  payment  of  duties  equal  to  the  drawbacks  al- 
lowed; or  any  article  manufactured  in  bonded 
warehouse  and  exported  under  any  provision  of  law ; 
And  provided  further.  That  when'  manufactured  to- 
bacco which  has  been  exported  without  payment  of 
internal-revenue  tax  shall  be  rcim ported  it  shall  be 
retained  in  the  custody  of  the  collector  of  customs 
until  internal-revenue  stamps  in  payment  of  the  legal 
duties  shall  he  placed  thereoii. 

Sh8.  Asbestos,  unmanufactured. 

389.  Ashes,  wood  and  Ive  of,  and  beet-root  ashes. 

890.  Asplmltum  and  bitumen,  crude  or  dri 
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S$l.  AsafoeticUk 

^\nk.  Ba^^ojf  for  cotton,  ^unny  cloth,  and  similar 
moteriftl  suitable  for  covering  cotton,  composed  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  hemp,  flax,  jute,  or  jute  buttd. 

in.  Balm  of  Gilead. 

3M.  Barks,  cinchona  or  other,  from  which  quinine 
mav  be  extracted. 

:fvo.  Baryta,  carbonate  of,  or  witherite,  and  baiyta, 
sulphate  of,  or  barytes,  unmanufactured,  including 
t>«rvt»  earth. 

5i«H.  Bauxite,  or  beauxite. 

•1^*7.  Beetiwax. 

3ii8.  Bella,  broken,  and  bell  metal  broken  and  fit 
only  to  bje  remanufactured. 

3V9.  All  binding  twine  manufactured  in  whole  or 
in  part  fr>m  New  Zealand  hemp,  iatle  or  Tampico 
fiWr,  Biiial  grass  or  sunn,  of  single  ply,  and  measuring 
n<jt  exceeding  »ix  hundred  feet  to  the  pound,  and 
luanilla  twine  not  exceeding  six  hundred  and  fitly 
fttrt  to  the  pound. 

400.  Bira  skins,  prepared  for  preservation,  but  not 
further  advanced  in  manufacture. 

401.  Birds  and  land  and  water  fowls. 
40±  Bismuth. 

403.  Bladders,  and  fish  sounds  or  bladders,  crude, 
and  all  integuments  of  animals,  salted  for  preserva- 
tion, and  unmanufactured,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act. 

44)4.  Blood,  dried. 

4<»o.  Blue  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  copper. 

406.  Bologna  sausages. 

44)7.  Bolting  cloths,  especially  for  milling  purposes, 
bat  not  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  wearing  ap- 
panrl. 

44t^.  Bones,  crude,  or  not  burned,  calcined,  ground, 
beamed,  or  otherwise  manufactured,  and  bone  dust 
or  animal  carbon,  and  bone  ash,  fit  only  for  fertil- 
ixing  purposes. 

410.  Books,  engraving  photographs,  bound  or 
unbound,  etchings,  music,  maps,  and  charts,  which 
f^bail  have  been  printed  more  tnan  twenty-five  years 
at  the  date  of  miportation,  and  all  hydrographic 
charts  and  scientific  books  and  periodicals  devoted 
exclusively  to  original  scientific  research,  and  publi- 
cations issued  for  their  subscribers  by  scientific  and 
literary  associations  or  academies,  or  publications  of 
individuals  for  gratuitous  private  circulation,  and 
public  documents  issued  by  foreign  governments. 

411.  Books  and  pamphlets  printed  exclusively  in 
languages  other  than  English ;  also  books  and  music, 
in  nkM  print,  used  exclusively  by  the  blind. 

412.  Books,  engravings,  photographs,  etchings, 
^•ound  or  unliound,  maps,  and  charts  imported  by  au- 
thority or  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  or  for  the 
Use  of  the  Library  of  Con^rrerw. 

413.  Books,  maps,  music,  lithographic  prints,  and 
chaitii.  specially  imported,  not  more  than  two  copies 
in  any  one  invoice,  in  good  faith,  for  the  use  of  anv 
*<»<\i;ty  incorporated  or  established  for  educational, 
phildsophicaf,  literary,  or  religious  purposes,  or  for  the 
tncounij^raent  of  the  tine  arts,  or  for  the  use  or  by 
••rJer  ofany  college,  aca<lcmy,  school,  or  seminary  of 
It uming  in  the  United  State:*,  or  any  State  or  puolic 
library,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 

414.  Books, 'libraries,  usual  furniture,  and  similar 
household  effects  of  persons  or  families  from  foreign 
countries,  if  actually  used  abroad  by  them  not  less 
than  one  year,  and  not  intended  for  any  other  [>erson 
w  pemons,  not  for  sale. 

416.  Braxil  paste. 

417.  Braids,  plaits,  laces,  and  similar  manufoctures 
conipoBcd  of  straw,  chip,  grasH,  palm  leaf,  willow, 
|^i<*r,  or  rattan,  suitable  for  making  or  ornamenting 
liatK,  bonnets,  and  hoods. 

4l\  Brazilian  pebble,  uuwrought  or  unmonufac- 

tuml. 

41  i«.  Breccia,  in  block  or  slabs. 
4'JO.  Bristles,  crude,  not  sorted,  bunched,  or  pre> 
pond. 

«1.  Bromine. 


422.  Broom  com. 

428.  Bullion,  gold  or  silver. 

424.  Burgundy  pitch. 

424i.  Burlaps,  and  bags  for  grain  made  of  burlapa. 

425.  Cabbages. 

426.  Old  coins  and  medals  and  other  antiquities ; 
but  the  term  **  antiquities "  as  used  in  this  act  shall 
include  only  such  articles  as  are  suitable  for  souve- 
nirs or  cabinet  collections,  and  which  shall  have  been 
produced  at  any  period  prior  to  the  year  1700. 

427.  Cadmium. 

428.  Calamine. 

429.  Camphor,  crude. 

430.  Castor  or  castoreum. 

431.  Catgut,  whipgut,  or  wormgut,  unmanufactured 
or  not  further  manufactured  than  in  strings  or 
cords. 

432.  Cerium. 

433.  Chalk,  unmanufactured. 

434.  Charcoal. 

485.  Chicory  root,  raw,  dried  or  ondried,  but  un- 
ground. 

436.  Cider. 

437.  Civet,  crude. 

438.  Chromate  of  iron,  or  chromic  ore. 

439.  Cla^  :  Common  blue  clay  in  casks  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  crucibles. 

441.  Coal,  anthracite,  and  coal  stores  of  American 
vessels,  but  none  shall  be  unloaded. 

443.  Coal  tar,  crude,  and  all  preparations  except 
medicinal  coal-tar  preparations  and  products  of  coal 
tar,  not  colons  or  dyes,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act. 

444.  Cobalt  and  cobalt  ore. 

445.  Cocculus  indicus. 

446.  Cochineal. 

447.  Cocoa,  or  cacao,  crude,  leaves  and  shells  of. 

448.  Coffee. 

449.  Coins,  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 

460.  Coir,  and  coir  yarn. 

451.  Copper  imported  in  the  fonn  of  ores. 

452.  Ola  copper,  fit  only  for  manufacture,  clipping 
from  new  copper,  and  all  composition  metal  of  wnich 
copper  is  a  component  material  of  chief  value  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act 

458.  Copper,  regulus  of,  and  black  or  coarse  copper 
and  copper  ceinenL 

454.  Copperinnlates,  bars,  ingots,  or  pigs  and  other 
forms,  not  manufactured,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act 

465.  Copperas,  or  sulphate  of  iron. 

456.  Coral,  marine,  uncut  and  unmanufactured. 

457.  Cork  wood  or  cork  bark,  unmanufactured. 

458.  Cotton  and  cotton  waste  or  flocks. 

459.  Cotton  ties  of  iron  or  steel  cut  to  lengths, 
punched  or  not  punched,  with  or  without  buckles,  for 
oaling  cotton. 

4<»0.  Cyrolite,  or  kyrolith. 

461.  Cudbear. 

462.  Curling  stones  or  quoits,  and  curling-stone 
handles. 

463.  Curry  and  currv  powder. 

464.  Cutch. 

465.  Cuttle  fish  bone. 

466.  Dandelion  roots,  dried  or  undried,  but  un- 
ground. 

467.  Diamonds;  miners\  glaziers\  and  engraven*^ 
diamonds,  not  set,  and  diamond  dust  or  bort,  and 
jewels  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wotehes  or 
clocks. 

468.  Divi-divi. 

46«.  Dragon's  blood. 

470.  Dnisrs,  such  as  barks,  beans,  berries,  balsams, 
buds,  bulbs,  bulbous  root**,  excrescences,  fruits, 
flowers,  dried  fibers,  dried  insects,  grains,  gums  and 
gum  resin,  herbs,  leaves,  lichens,  mosses,  nuts,  roots 
and  stems,  spices,  vegetables,  seeds  aromatic,  seeds  of 
morbid  growth,  weeds  and  woods  used  expressly  for 
dyeing ;  any  of  the  foregoing  drugs  which  are  not 
edible,  and  which  have  not  been  advanced  in  vnluo 
or  condition  by  refining  or  grinding,  or  by  other  pro- 
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cess  of  manufacture,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act 

471.  £)?g8  of  birds,  fish,  and  insects :  Proftid^d^  how- 
tvtiT^  That  this  shall  not  do  held  to  include  the  e^^^ 
of  ^ame  birds,  the  importation  of  which  is  prohibited, 
except  specimens  for  scientific  collections. 

47iJ.  tmery  ore. 

473.  Ergot. 

474.  Common  palm-leaf  fans,  and  palm  leaf  un- 
manufactured. 

47'>.  Farina. 

476.  Fashion  plates,  enj^raved  on  steel  or  copper  or 
on  wood,  colored  or  plain. 

477.  Fearthers  and  downs  for  beds,  and  feathers  and 
downs  of  all  kinds,  crude  or  not  dres.«*ed,  colored,  or 
nmnufaotured,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act 

478.  Feldspar. 

479.  Felt,  adhe.<«ive,  for  slieathing  vessels. 

480.  Fibrin,  in  all  forms. 

481.  Fish,  frozen  or  packed  in  ice  fresh. 

482.  Fish  for  bait 
4M3.  Fish  skins. 

484.  Flint,  fiints,  and  ground  flint  stones. 

485.  Floor  matting  manufactured  from  round  or 
split  straw,  including  what  is  commonly  known  as 
Chinese  matting. 

486.  Fossils. 

487.  Fruit  plants,  tropical  and  semitropical,  for  the 
purpose  of  prooagation  or  cultivation. 

truitn  and  Natg. — 489.  Fruits,  green,  ripe,  or  dried, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act 

490.  Tamarmds. 

491.  Brazil  nuts,  cream  nuts,  palm  nuta  and  palm- 
nut  kernels,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

492.  Furs,  undressed;  dressed  fur  pieces  suitable 
only  for  the  use  in  the  manufacture  of  hattcrV  fur. 

493.  Fur  skins  of  all  kinds  not  dressed  in  any  man- 
ner. 

494.  Gainbicr. 

495.  Glairs,  broken,  and  old  glass,  which  can  not  be 
cut  for  use,  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufacturcd. 

496.  Glass  plates  or  disks*,  rough-cut  or  un wrought, 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  optical  instruments, 
spectacles  and  eve<;lasses.  and  suitable  only  for  such 
use  :  Proridfd^  ^wertr^  That  such  disks  exceeding  8 
inches  in  diameter  may  be  polished  sutlicientlv  to 
enable  the  character  of  the  jf  lass  to  be  determine<l. 

(rras»e«  and-  Fibern. — 497.  Istle  or  Tami)ico  fiber,  jute, 
jute  butt.s,  manilla,  sisal  i;rass,  sunn,  na\  straw,  fiax 
not  hackled,  tow  of  fiax  or  hemp,  hemp  not  hackled, 
hemp,  flax,  jute,  and  tow  wastes,  and  all  other  textile 
gnuHses  or  fibrous  vegot4iblo  substances,  unmanufac- 
tured or  undressed,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act 

498.  (toldbeaters'  molds  and  goldbeaters^  skins. 

499.  (trease  and  oils,  including  cod  oil,  such  as  are 
commonly  u^ed  in  soap  making  or  in  wire  drawin?, 
or  for  stutflng  or  dressmg  leather,  and  which  are  tit 
only  for  such  uses,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act 

500.  Guano,  manures,  and  all  substances  expressly 
used  for  manure. 

501.  (lunny  bajfs  and  gunny  cloths,  old  or  refuse, 
fit  only  for  remanufaeture. 

503.'(tutta-i>ercha,  crude. 

504.  Hair  ot  horse,  cattle,  and  other  animals, cleaned 
or  unoleaned,  drawn  or  undrawn,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act :  and  human  hair,  raw,  uncfeaned, 
and  not  drawn. 

505.  Hides  an<l  skins,  raw  and  uncured,  whether 
dry,  salted,  or  pickled. 

506.  Hide  cuttings,  raw,  with  or  without  hair,  and 
all  other  glue  stock. 

507.  Hide  rope. 

.508.  Hones  and  whet«*tones. 
.509.  Hoofs,  unmanufactured. 

510.  Hop  root**  for  cultivation. 

511.  Horns,  and  part«  ';f,  unmanufactured,  including 
horn  strips  and  tips. 

512.  Ice. 

513.  India  rubber,  crude,  and  milk  of,  and  old  scrap 


or  refuse  India  rubber,  which  has  been  worn  out  Iiv 
use  and  is  fit  only  for  remanufaeture. 

514.  Indigo,  and  extracts  or  pastes  of,  and  carmines. 

515.  Iodine,  crude  and  resublimed. 

516.  Ipecac. 

517.  Iridium. 

519.  Ivory,  sawed  or  cut  into  logs,  but  not  other«'i.«te 
manufactured,  and  vegetable  ivory. 

520.  Jalap. 

521.  Jet  unmanufactured. 

522.  Joss  stick,  or  joss  light 

523.  Junk,  old. 

524.  Kelp. 

525.  Kiesrite. 

526.  Kyanite,  or  cvanite,  and  kainite. 

527.  Lae  dye,  crude,  seed,  button,  stick,  and  shell. 

528.  Lac  spirits. 

529.  Lactarine. 

531.  Lava,  unmanufactured. 

532.  Leeches. 

533.  Lemon  juice,  lime  juice,  and  sour-orange  juice. 

534.  Licorice  root,  unground. 

535.  Lifeboats  and  life-saving  apparatus  spcciallr 
imported  bv  societies  incorporated  or  established  to 
encourage  the  saving  of  human  life. 

536.  Lime,  citrate  of. 

537.  Lime,  chloride  of,  or  bleaching  powder. 

538.  Lithographic  stones  not  engraved. 

539.  Litmus,  prepared  or  not  prepared. 

540.  Loadstones. 

541.  Madder  and  munjeet  or  Indian  madder,  ground 
or  prepared,  and  all  extracts  of. 

542.  Magnesia,  sulphate  of,  or  Epsom  salts. 

548.  Maguesite,  or  native  mineral  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia. 

544.  Magnesium. 

545.  Magnets. 

546.  Manganese,  oxide  and  ore  of. 

547.  Manna. 

548.  Manuscripts. 

549.  Marrow,  crude. 

550.  Marsh  mallows. 

551.  Medals  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  and  other 
metallic  articles  manufactureti  as  trophies  or  prizen, 
and  actually  received  or  bestowed  and  accepted  an 
honorary  distinctions. 

653.  Meerschaum,  crude  or  unmanufactured. 

554.  Milk,  fresh. 

555.  Mineral  waters,  all  not  artificial,  and  mineral 
salts  of  the  same,  obtained  by  evaporation,  when  ac- 
companied by  duly  authenticated  certificate,  showinjr 
that  thev  are*  in  no  way  artificially  prepared,  and  trv 
the  product  of  a  designated  mineral  spring  ;  lemon- 
ade, soda  water,  and  all  similar  waters. 

556.  Minerals,  crude,  or  not  advanced  in  value  or 
condition  by  refining  or  grinding,  or  by  other  proee*^ 
of  manufacture,  not  specially  provided  for  in  triis  not, 

557.  Models  of  inventions  and  of  other  improve- 
ments in  the  art»,  including  patterns  for  machinery, 
but  no  article  shall  be  deemed  a  model  or  pattern 
whicli  can  be  fitted  for  use  otherwise. 

557i.  Molasses  testing;  not  above  forty  deirrees  po- 
lariscope  test  and  containing  twenty  per  centum  or 
less  of  moisture. 

^'>S.  Moss,  seaweeds,  and  vegetable  substances 
crude  or  unmanufactured,  not  otherwise  sjx'cially 
provided  for  in  this  act. 

559.  Musk,  crude,  in  natural  pods. 

560.  Myrobolan. 

561.  Needles,  hand-sewinjr  and  daminjr. 

562.  Newsnapers  and  {KTiodicals ;  but  the  tcnn 
"  periodicals"  OS  herein  U"*cd  shall  be  understood!  to 
embrace  only  unbound  or  paper-covered  publication-* 
containing  current  literature  of  the  day  and  iw^ue-l 
regularly  at  stated  periods,  as  weekly,  monthly,  or 
quarterly. 

564.  S'ux  vomico. 

565.  Ottkum. 

566.  Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  sienna  and  sienna 
earths,  umber  and  unibcr  earths,  not  specially  prx)- 
vided  for  in  this  act,  dry. 
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.V.7.  Oil  cake.                                    ^  589.  Platina,  in  ingots,  bans  sheets,  and  wire. 

.v;."^.  Oil« :  Almond,  amber,  crude  and  rectified  am-  590.  Platinum,  unmanufactured,  and  vases,  retorts, 

Ht- nrrlK.  anise  or  anise-seed,  aniline,  aspic  or  spike  and  other  apparatus,  vessels  and  parts  thereof  com- 

Ij. vender,  bergramot,  cigeput,  caraway,  cassia,  cinua-  posed  of  platinum,  adapted  for  chemical  uses. 

II  on.   cedrat,    camomile,   citronella  or  lemon-grass,  o91.  Plows,  tooth   and  disk   harrows,  harvesters, 

c. vet.  cotton-seed, croton,  fennel,  jasmine  or  jasimine,  reapers,  agricultural    drills    and    planters,  mowers, 

jiLrlondiuni,  juniper,  lavender,  lemon,  limes,  mace,  horse  rakes,  cultivators,  tlirashiug  machines,  and  cot- 

Dt  ptll  or  orange-flower,  enfleurage  grease,  nut  oil  or  ton  gins :  Jhtyeided^  That  all  articles  mentione<i  in  this 

oil  <•!'  nuts  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  paragraph,  if  imported  from  a  country  which  lavs  an 

firt :  orange  oil,  olive  oil  for  manufacturing  or  me-  import  uuty  on  like  articles  imported  from  the  United 

chanical  purp|oset<  unfit  for  eating  and  not  otherwise  States,  shall  be  subject  to  the  duties  existing  prior  to 

provided  for  in  this  act ;  attar  or  roses,  palm  and  co-  tlie  passage  of  this  act 

o'auut,  rosemary  or  anthoss,  sesame  or  sesamum  seed  592.  Plumbago. 

or  l>fan,tliyine,  origanum,  red  or  white,  valerian ;  and  593.  Plush,  black,  known  commercially  »»  hatters^ 

aiM>  spermaceti,  whale,  and  oUier  fish  oils  of  Ameri-  plush,  composed  of  silk,  or  of  silk  and  cotton,  and 

can  fi^heries,  and  all  fish  and  other  products  of  such  used  exclusively  for  making  men^s  hats. 

£«heries :  petroleum,  crude  or  refined :  ProvicUd^  That  594.  Polishing  stones  and  burnishing  stones. 

if  there  be  imported  into  the  United  States  crude  pe-  595.  Potash,  crude,  carbonate  of,  or  ^' black  salts. ^^ 

troleum,  or  the  products  of  crude  petroleum,  produced  Caustic  potash,  or  hydrate  of,  including  refined,  in 

in  any  country  which  imposes  a  dut^  on  petroleum  or  sticks  or  rolls.    I>iitrate  of  |x>tash,  or  saltpeter,  crude. 

\x»  products  exported  fVom  the  United  BtaU»,  Uiero  Sulphate  of  potash,  crude  or  refined.    Chocolate  of 

>hall  be  levied,  paid,  and  collected  upon  said  crude  potash.    Muriate  of  potash. 

petroleum  or  its  products  so  imported  forty  per  centum  596.  Professional   oooks,  implements,  instruments, 

iul  valorem.  and  tools  of  trade,  occupation,  or  employment,  in  the 

^V.  Opium,  crude  or  unmanufactured,  and    not  actual  possession  at  the  time  of  persons  arriving  in 

» I uUerated,  containing  nine  per  centum  and  over  of  the  United  States:  but  this  exemption  shall  not  be 

morphia.  construed  to  include  machinery  or  other  articles  im- 

o1\y.  Orange  and  lemon  peel,  not  preserved,  candied,  ported  for  use  in  any  manufacturing  establishment, 

or  otherwise  prepared.  or  for  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  for  sale ;  nor 

571.  Orchil,  or  orchil  liquid.  shall  it  be  construed  to  include  theatrical  scenery, 

o1^.  Ores,  of  gold,  silver,  and  nickel,  and  nickel  properties,  and  apparel ;  but  such  articles  bought  by 

iiiatte.  proprietors  or  managers  of  theatrical  exhibitions  ar- 

'>T4.  Osmium.  riving  from  abroad  for  sale,  and  which  have  been 

575.  Paintings,  in  oil  or  water  colors,  original  draw-  used  oy  them  abroad,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty 
m\r*  and  sketches,  and  artists^  proofs  of  etchings  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
(.nirravintfs,  and  statuary  not  otherwise  provided  for  ury  may  prescribe,  but  bonds  shall  be  given  for  the 
in  this  act;  but  the  term  *^ statuary  *^  as  herein  used  payment  to  the  United  States  of  such  duties  as  may 
.«hal)  be  understood  to  include  only  professional  pro-  be  imposed  by  law  upon  any  and  all  such  articles  as 
(luotions,  whether  round  or  in  relief,  in  marble,  stone,  shall  not  be  exported  within  six  months  after  such 
aluljoittcr,  wood,  or  marble,  of  a  statuary  or  sculptor ;  importation :  Provided^  That  the  Secretary  *of  the 
and  the  word  ^  painting^*  as  used  in  this  act  shall  not  Treasury  may  in  his  discretion  extend  such  period 
U'  andeiHtood  to  include  such  as  are  made  wholly  or  for  a  further  term  of  six  months  in  case  application 
in  part  by  stenciling  or  other  mechanical  process.  shall  be  made  therefor. 

576.  Palladium.  597.  Pulu. 

577.  Paper  stock,  crude,  of  every  description,  in-  598.  Pumice. 

dudimr  aU  grasses,  fibers,  rags,  waste,  shavings,  clip-  600.  Quills,  prepared  op  unprepared,  but  not  made 

p>inj?s,  old  paper,  ro{>e  ends,  waste  rope,  waste  bag-  up  into  complete  articles. 

v\i\ii,  old  or  refused  gunny  bags  or  gunny  cloth,  and  601.  Quiuia,  sulphate  of,  and  all  alkaloids  or  salts 

{Miplar  or  other  woods,  fit  only  to  be  converted  into  of  cinchona  bark. 

paj^cr.  602.  Rags,  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in 

57h.  Paraffin.  this  act 

571*.  Parchment  and  vellum.  603.  Kegalia  and  gems,  statues,  statuary,  and  speci- 

'y^\  Pearl,  mother-of-,  not  sawed  or  cut,  or  other-  mens  of  sculpture  where  specially  imported  in  good 

«>:«e  manufactured.  faith  for  the  use  of  any  society  incorporated  or  estab- 

•VSl.  Peas,  green,  in  bulk  or  in  barrels,  sacks,  or  lished  solely  for  educational,  philosophical,  literary, 

vinnlar  packages.  or  religious  purposes,  or  for  the  encouraureinent  of  fine 

5'<2.  Peltries  and  'other  usual  goods  and  effects  of  arts,  or  for  the  use  or  by  order  of  any  college,  academy, 

Inilians  iiassing  or  repassing  the  boundary  line  of  the  school,  seminary  of  learning,  or  public  library  in  the 

l'nite<l  States,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre-  United  States;  out  the  term  ^*  regalia  "as  herein  used 

tary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe :  Provided  that  shall  be  held  to  embrace  only  such  insignia  of  rank 

this  exception  shall 'not  apply  to  goods  in  bales  or  or  otfioe  or  emblems  as  may  be  worn  upon  the  person 

otlier  pacKages  unusual  among  Indians.  or  borne  in  the  hand,during  public  exercises  of  the 

h^.  Personal  and  household  eifects  not  merchan-  society  or  institution,  and  shall  not  include  articles 

dl-*  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  dying  in  foreign  of  furniture  or  fixtures,  or  of  re&rular  wearing  apparel, 

^'"untries.  not  personal  property  of  individuals. 

.W.  Pewter  and  britannia  metal,  old  and  fit  only  to  604.  Rennets,  raw  or  prepared. 

(«  ri-inanufactured.  605.  Saftron  and  sattlower,  and  extract  of,  and  saf- 

5Hr).  Philosophical  and  scientific  apparatus,  utensils,  fron  cake. 

in!«truments,  and  preparations,  including  bottles  and  606.  Satro.  crude,  and  sago  fiour. 

>'*»xtt«  containing  the  same,  statuary,  casts  of  marble,  607.  Salicine. 

I'mnze,  alabaster,  or  plaster  of  Paris ;  paintings,  draw-  608.  Salt  in  bulk,  and  salt  in  bags,  sacks,  barrels, 

irvs.  and  etchings,  specially  imported  in  good  faith  or  other  packages,  but  the  coverings  shall  pay  the 

for  the  u*e  of  any  society  or  institution  incorporated  same  rate  of  dutv  as  if  imported  separately  :  /Vo- 

<'r  e^tahlinhed  for'religious,  philosophical,  educational,  vided.  That  if  salt  imported  from  any  country,  whether 

JH^^ifntific,  or  literary  purposes,  or  for  encouragement  independent  or  a  dependencv,  which  inijwses  a  dutv 

of  tht  fine  arts,  and*  not  intended  for  sale.  upon  salt  exported  from  the  Vpitcd  States,  there  shall 

5**»5.  Phosphates,  crude  or  native.  be  levied,  paid,  and  collected  ui>on  such  Kalt  the  rate 

5^7.  Plants,  trew,  shrubs,  and  vines  of  all  kinds  of  duty  existing  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act 

ooinnionly  known  as  nursery  stock,  not  specially  pro-  609.  Sauerkraut. 

vkIwI  for  in  this  act                                             '  610.  Sausage  skins. 

55i*.  Plaster  of  Paris  and  sulphate  of  lime,  unground.  611.  Seeds :  Anise,  canary,  cara\«  ay,  cardamom,  cori- 

voi*.  xxxiT. — 14  A 
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ander,  cotton,  croton,  cummin,  fennel,  fenuprreek, 
homp,  boarhound,  muKtard,  rape,  8t  John^a  bread  or 
bene,  8U^ar  beet,  mangel-wurzel,  aor^fbum  or  8u^ar 
cane  for  need,  and  all  nower  and  ^ratw  seeds ;  bulbs 
and  bulbous  roots  not  edible;  all  the  foregoing  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

»il2.  i^elep,  or  Halou]i. 

«18.  SheliH  of  all  kinds,  not  cut,  ground,  or  other- 
wine  mauufaotured. 

614.  Shotgun  barrels,  forged,  rough,  bored. 

(515.  Shrimps,  and  other  shellfish,  canned  or  other- 
wise. 

B16.  Silk,  raw  or  as  reeled  from  the  cocoon,  but  not 
doubled,  twisted,  nor  advanced  in  manutacture  in 
any  way. 

617.  Mlk  cocoons  and  silk  waste. 

til  8.  Silkworms'  effgs. 

619.  Skeletons  and  other  preparations  of  anatomy. 

620.  Snails. 

621.  Soda,  nitrate  of,  or  cubic  nitrate,  and  chlo- 
rate of. 

622.  Sulphate  of  soda,  or  salt  cake,  or  niter  cake. 

623.  Sodmm. 

624.  Sparterrc,  suitable  for  making  or  ornamenting 
hats. 

625.  Specimens  of  natural  history,  botany,  and 
mineralogy,  when  inijwrted  for  cabinets  or  as  objects 
of  science,*  and  not  for  sale. 

tSy>iVc«.— 626.  Cassia,  ca^sHia  vera,  and  cassia  buds, 
unjr  round. 

627.  Cinnamon,  and  chips  of,  unground. 

628.  Cloves  and  clove  stems,  unurround. 

629.  Ginger  root,  unground,  and  not  preserved  or 
candied. 

630.  Mace. 

631.  Nutmegs. 

682.  Pepper,  black  or  white,  unground. 

683.  Pimento,  unground. 

635.  Spunk. 

636.  "Spurs  and  stilts  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
earthen,  porcelain,  and  stone  ware. 

636i.  Stamps:  Foreign  postage  or  revenue,  can- 
celed or  uncanceled. 

638.  Stone  and  sand :  Buhrstone  in  blocks,  rough 
or  manufactured,  or  bound  up  into  millstones ;  cfitt' 
stone,  unmanufactured;  pumice  stone,  rotten  stone, 
and  sand,  crude  or  manuractured. 

639.  Stonix  or  stvrax. 

640.  Strontia,  oxide  of,  and  protoxide  of  strontian, 
and  strontianite,  or  mineral  carbonate  of  strontia. 

642.  Sulphur,  refined,  lac  or  precipitated,  and  sul- 
pliur  or  briiuhtone,  crude,  in  oulk,  sulphur  ore,  as 
pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron  in  its  natural  state,  con- 
taining in  excels  of  twenty-five  jkt  centum  of  sul- 
j>hur,  and  sulphur  not  otheVwise  Tux)vided  for. 

643.  Sulphuric  acid  :  /VoriVi^//, That  uj>on  sulphuric 
acid  imix)rted  from  any  country,  whether  independent 
or  a  de|>endency,  which  imi>t)scs  a  duty  upon  sul- 
phuric acid  cxjjorted  from  tlie  United  States,  there 
shall  be  levied  and  collectetl  the  rate  of  duty  existing 
prior  to  the  ptunsage  of  this  act. 

644.  Sweepinjrs  of  silver  and  pold. 

645.  Tallow  and  wool  grease,  mcluding  that  known 
commercially  as  degras  or  brown  wool  grease. 

646.  Tapii»ca,  cassava  or  cassadv. 

647.  Tar  and  pitch  of  wood,  ant\  pitch  of  coal  tar. 

648.  Tea  and  tea  ] slants. 

650.  Teeth,  natural  or  manufactured. 

651.  Terra  alba. 

652.  Terra  jajK>nica. 

653.  Tin  ore,  cu.Hsiterite  or  black  oxide  of  tin,  and 
tin  in  bars,  bl<K*ks,  pigs,  or  grain,  or  gninulated. 

654.  Tinsel  wire,  lame,  or  lalm. 

655.  Tobacco  stems. 

656.  Tonquin,  tonc^ua,  or  tonka  beans. 

657.  Trii>oli. 

658.  Turmeric. 

659.  Turpentine,  Venice. 

660.  Turpentine,  spirits  of. 

661.  Turtles. 

662.  Types,  old,  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufacturcd. 


668.  Uraniuin,  oxide  and  salts  of. 

664.  Vaccine* virus. 

665.  Va Ionia. 

666.  Verdigris,  or  subacetate  of  copper. 

667.  Wafers,  unmedicated,  and  not  edible. 

668.  Wax,  vegetable  or  mineral. 

669.  Wearinjf  apparel  and  other  personal  effects 
(not  merchandise)  of  per>$ons  arriving  in  the  Cnite^] 
States ;  but  this  exemption  shall  not  be  held  to  in- 
clude articles  not  actually  in  use  and  necessary  anii 
appropriate  for  the  use  of  such  persons  for  the  pur- 
poses of  their  journey  and  present  comfort  and  e*in- 
venience,  or  which  are  intended  for  any  other  penson 
or  persons,  or  for  sale. 

671.  Whalebone,  unmanufactured. 

Wooti. — 672.  Logs  and  round  unmanufactured  tim- 
ber not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this 
act. 

673.  Firewootl,  handle  bolts,  heading  lx»lta,  rtavf? 
bolts,  and  shingle  bolts,  hop  poles,  tetice  poens,  rail- 
road ties,  ship  timlxir.  and  ship  planking,  not  >[)cciany 
providea  for  in  this  act. 

674.  Timber,  hewcnl  and  sawed,  and  timber  used  fur 
spars  and  in  building  wharves. 

675.  Timber,  squared  or  sided. 

676.  Sawed  boards,  plank,  deals,  and  other  lum- 
ber, rough  or  dressed,  except  boanls,  plank,  deals.  anU 
other  lumber  of  cedar,  lignum  vitap,  lancewood.  eN^ny, 
box,  granadilla,  mahoifany,  rosewood,  satin  wood,  and 
all  other  cabinet  woods. 

677.  Pine  clapboanls. 

678.  Spruce  clapboards. 

679.  liubs  for  wheels,  posts,  last  blocks,  wasr»n 
blocks,  oar  blocks,  gun  blocks,  heading,  and  all  like 
blocks  or  sticks,  rough  hewed  or  sawed  only. 

680.  Latlis. 

681.  Pickets  and  palings. 

682.  Shingles. 

683.  Staves  of  wood  of  all  kinds,  wood  unmanufac- 
tured :  Priyci^Ud^  That  all  of  the  articles  mentioned  in 
paragraphs  672  to  683  inclusive,  when  imported  from 
any  country  which  lays  an  export  duty  or  imposH^ 
discriminating  stumpage  dues  on  any  of  them,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  duties  existing  prior  to  the  passage 
of  this  act. 

684.  Woods — namely,  cedar,  lignum  vita*,  lance- 
wood, ebony,  box,  granadilla,  mahc^anv,  ros«ewo<xl, 
satin  wood,  and  all  forms  of  cabinet  wooda,  in  the  loir, 
rough  or  hewed;  bamboo  and  rattan,  unmanufai^- 
tured;  brier  root  or  brier  wood,  and  similar  woimI. 
unmanufactured  or  not  further  manufactured  than 
cut  into  blocks  suitable  for  the  articles  into  which 
thev  are  intended  to  be  converted;  bamboo,  ree«.iN 
ana  sticks  of  partridge,  hair  wood,  pimento,  oran^-, 
myrtle,  and  other  woods,  not  otherwise  speciallv  jm^ 
vi(led  for  in  this  act,  in  the  rough,  or  not  furthiT 
manufactured  than  cut  into  lengths  suitable  for  {•tick.'* 
for  umbrellas,  parasols,  sunshades,  whip»,  or  walkin;? 
canes;  and  India  malacca  joints  not  further  manufik*- 
tured  than  cut  into  suitable  lengths  for  the  manufao- 
tures  into  which  they  are  intended  to  be  convertetl. 

685.  All  wcK)l  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  camel,  gout, 
alpaca,  and  other  like  animals,  and  all  wool  and  hair 
on  the  skins,  noils,  yarn  waste,  card  waste,  bur  wa^itr, 
hlubbing  waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste,  and  all 
wast^,  or  rags  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  ail 
the  foregoing  not  otherwise  herein  provided  for. 

686.  Works  of  art,  the  production  of  American  art- 
ists residing  temporarily  abroad,  or  other  worki«  of 
art,  including  pictorial  paintings  on  glass,  im|K)ni^i 
expn»8sly  for  j>resentation  to  a  national  institution  or 
to  any  State  or  municipal  corporation,  or  incorporati-^l 
religious  s(K'iety,  college,  or  other  public  institution, 
inclu<Uni;  stained  or  painted  window  glass  or  staint^l 
or  painted  glu>s  windows :  but  such  exemption  ^h!lll 
be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  oi  tl:c 
Treasurv  may  xjrescribe. 

»»m7.  A'orks  of  art,  drawinjrs,  enjrravini?s.  photo- 
graphic pictures,  and  philosiiphieal  and  scientific  aj>- 
jniratUH  Virouijht  by  pn)fessional  arti.*«ts,  lecturers, <»r 
scientists  arriving  from  abroad  for  use  by  them  tern- 
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]«'nirily  for  exhibition  and  in  illusti^tion,  promotion,  their  origin  and  the  quantity  of  their  contents;  and 

.ijitl  enoourai^inent  of  art,  science,  or  industry  in  the  until  so  marked,  stamped,  l>randed,  or  labeled  they 

I  uited  States,  and  not  for  sale,  and  photO|?raphic  pic-  shall  not  be  delivered  to  the  importer;  should  any 

t.iT\-s«  in){K>rted  for  exhibition  by  an  association  estab-  article  of  imported  merchandise  be  marked,  stampeu, 

'.i>)A-d  in  ifood  faith  and  duly  authorized  under  the  branded,  or  labeled  so  as  to  indicate  a  quantity,  num- 

laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  expressly  ber,  or  measurement  in  excess  of  the  quantity,  num- 

an«i  j->lely  for  the  promotion  and  eneourajrement  of  ber,  or  measurement  actually  contained  in  such  ar- 

Mit-noe.  art,  or  iudustry,  and  not  intended  for  sale,  tide,  no  delivery  of  the  same  shall  be  made  to  the 

hhttll  be  admitteil  freeof  duty,  under  such  reffulations  importer  until  the  mark,  stamp,  brand,  or  lalx>l,  as 

jL*  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe  ;  but  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  changed  so  as  to  conforai 

J>«>n*ls  shall  be  jyriven  for  the  payment  to  the  United  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

States  of  such  duties  as  may  be  imposed  by  law  upon  Sko.  6.  That  no  article  of  imported   merchandise 

any  and  all  such  articles  as  shall  not  be  exported  which  shall  copy  or  simulate  the  name  or  trude-niark 

w  ithin  !*ix  months  after  such  importations  :  Provided^  of  any  domestic  manufacture  or  manufacturer  shall 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treusun*  may,  in  his  dis-  be   admitted  to  entrv  at  any  customliouse   of  the 

i-n  tion,  extend  such  period  for  a  nirther  tenn  of  six  United  States.    And  In  order  to  aid  tlie  officers  of 

iu«»iith.H  in  cases  where  applicatioiu»  therefor  shall  be  the  customs  in  enforcing  this  prohibition,  any  domes- 

'uiwU*.  tic  manufacturer  who  has  adopted  trade-marks  may 

Kvs,  Works  of  art,  collections  in  illustration  of  the  require  his  name  and  residence  and  a  description  of 

ppH^'n-s*  of  the  art*,  .sciences,  or  manufactures,  phot*>-  his  trade-marks  to  be  recorded  in  books  which  shall 

:rrai)hi»,work»intemicotta,Parian,potterv,or|X)rcelain,  be  kept  for  tlie  puri>ose  in  the  Department  of  the 

d!ul  artirtic  copies  of  antiq^uities  in  metal  or  other  ma-  Trea.Hury,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 

tirinl,  hereafter  imported  m  good  faith  for  permanent  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe,  and  may  furnish  to  the 

•  xhihition  at  a  fixed  place  by  any  society  or  institution  department    facsimiles    of  such    triule-marks ;    and 

i>tabUshed  for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  or  of  sci-  thereupon  the  Secrutarj'  of  the  Treasury  shall  cause 

t'luv,  and  all  like  articles  imported  in  good  faith  by  one  or  more  copies  of  the  same  to  be  transmitted  to 

jiiiy  *t)ciety  or  oiyanization  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  each  collector  or  other    proper  officer  of  the  cus- 

a  public  monument,  and  not  intended  for  sale,  nor  for  toms. 

aiiv  other  purpose  than  herein  expressed ;  but  bonds  Sec.  7.  Tliat  all    materials  of  foreign  production 

."liall  be  given,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  of  ves- 

tlic  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe,  for  the  sels   builtin  the  United  States  for  foreign  account 


corporations     bond  under  such  regulations  ^ 

i-Qiraged  in  or  connected  with  business  of  a  private  or  Treasury  may  prescribe,  and  upon  proof  that  such 

commercial  character.  materials  have  been  used  for  such  purposes  no  duties 

•i^^l'.  Yams.  shall   be  i)aid  thereon.    But   vessels  receiving  the 

•>y<».  Zaffer.  benefit  of  this  section  shall  not  be  allowed  to  engage 

Sec,  3.  That  there  shall  be  levictl,  collected,  and  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States  more  than 

paid  on  the  importation  of  all  raw  or  uumanufac-  two  months  in  anv  one  year,  except  upon  the  pay- 

turtii  articles,  not  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  ment  t^^  the  Unitca  Statea  of  the  duties  of  which' a 

a*t.  a  duty  of  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem  ;  and  on  all  rebate  is  herein  allowed :  Propidtd^  That  vessels  built 

articles  manufactured,  in  wliole  or  in  part,  not  pro-  in  the  United  StaU«  for  foreign  account  and  owner- 

viti^l  for  in  tliis  act,  a  duty  of  twenty  per  centum  ad  ship  shall  not  be  allowed  to  engage  in  Uie  coastwise 

valorem.                               *  trade  of  the  United  States. 

Sep.  4.  That  each  and  everv  imported  article,  not  Sec.  8.   That  all  articles  of   foreign    production 

^numerated  in  this  act,  which  is  similar,  either  in  needed  for  the  repair  of  American  veshels  engaged  in 

iiittterial,  quality,  texture,  or  the  use  to  which  it  may  foreign  trade,  including  the  trade  between  tlie  Atlaii- 

K- applied,  to  any  article  enumerated  in  this  act  as  tic  and  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States,  may  be 

churjreable  with  tluty.»hall  pay  the  same  rate  of  dutv  withdrawn  from  bonded  warehouses  free  of  duty, 

which  is  levied  on  the  enumenited  article  which  it  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 

in"*t  resembles  in  any  of  the  particulars  before  men-  ury  may  prescribe. 

tinned:  and  if  any  nonenumerated  article  equally  ^ec.  9.  That  all  articles  manufactured  in  whole 

n-sembles  two  or  more  enumerated  articles  on  which  or  in  part  of  imjiorted  materials,  or  of  materials  sub- 

'Urtyrent  rates  of  duty  are  charj;eable,  there  shall  be  ject  to  internal-revenue  tax,  and  intended  for  expor- 

li-vicil  on  such  nonenumerated  article  the  same  rates  tation  without  being  charged  with  duty  and  without 

filMutv       '            ■  ■          ....  .                                             ..... 


tile  duty  shall  be  assessed  at  the  highest  rate  at  which  tured  and  exported,  be  made  and  manufactured  in 

tin-  !«ame  would  be  chaiveable  if  composed  wholly  of  bonded  warehouses  similar  to  those  known  and  des- 

tl»f  co!ui)onent  niateriaf  thereof  of  cnief  value;  and  ii^nated  in  Trea'^ury  Revrulatious  as  bonded  ware- 

tlic  wonL»"  component  material  of  chief  value."  when-  liouses,  Class  6 :  /Vorit/eJ,  That  the  mannfacturcr  of 

fvor  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  held  to  mean  that  com-  such  articles  shall  first  give  satisfactory  bonds  for  the 

l»»m'nt  uiaterial  which  shall  exceed  in  value    any  faithful  observance  of  all  the  provisions  of  law  and 


»<  condition  as  found  in  the  article.  If  two  or  more  molasses,  or  sugar,  including  all  dilutions  or  mixtures 
ratejiofduty  shall  be  applicable  to  any  imported  ar-  of  them  or  either  of  them,sliall  not  be  permitted  in 
ti'K*.  it  !*hall  pay  duty  at  the  highest  of  such  rates.         such  manufacturing  warehouses. 


I'jttinly  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or  labeled  iii  legi-     immediate  exportation  under  the  supervision  of  th 
''It*  Euglitth  words,  so  as  to  indicate  the  country  of     proper  officer  who  shall  be  duly  designated  for  tha 


c 
that 
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purpoRC,  such  goodK  shall  be  exempt  from  duty  and  Bhall  knowinjrlv  aid  or  abet  any  person  en^a<r<*«^l  :n 

from  the  requirenieutH  relating  to  revenue  staiiipH.  any  violation  of  any  of  the  provi^ionM  of  law  T>n>hit»it- 

Any  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Kuch  ing  importing.  advertiHin^,  dealing  in,  exliioitine.  "r 

goods,  and  any  packages^  coverings,  vecweU,  brands,  sending  or  receiving  by  mail,  obscene  or  indweni 

and  labels  us^  in  putting  up  the  same,  may,  under  publications  or  representations,  or  means  for  prevt-nr- 

the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  bo  mg  conception  or  procuring  abortion,  or  other  articlf> 

conveyed  without  the  payment  of  revenue  tax  or  (luty  of  Immoral  use  or  tendency,  shall  be  deemed  guiltv  of 

into  any  bonded  manufacturing  warehouse,  and  iiu-  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  for  every  otfense  be  punUh- 

l>orted  goods  may,  under  the  aforesaid  regulations,  be  able  bv  a  fine  of  not  more  than  Ave  thousand  dollars 

transferred  without  the  exaction  of  duty  from  any  or  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  not  more  thaii 


lH)nded  warehouse  into  any  bonded  manufacturing     ten  years,  or  both. 


manufacturing  warehoase  or  for  the  prosecution  of  the  two  preceding  sections  is  made,  to  the  satt2*facti"n 

the  business  carried  on  therein.  of  such  judge,  and  founded  on  knowledge  or  )M;U<'t. 

Ko  articles  or  materials  received  into  such  bonded  and  if  upon  belief,  setting  forth  the  grounds  of  Ku<-h 

manufacturing  warehouses  shall  be  withdrawn  or  re-  belief,  and  supported  by  oath  or  atiimiation  of  the 

moved  therefrom  except  for  direct  shipment  and  ex-  complainant,  mav  issue,  conformably  to  the  (?on.'*titu- 

portation  or  for  transportation  and  immediate  exporta-  tion.  a  warrant  (Urected  to  the  mar^nal  or  any  deput  v 

tion  in  bond  under  tiie  supervision  of  the  officer  duly  marshal  in  the  proper  district,  directing  him  to  seann 

designated  therefor  by  the  collector  of  the  port,  who  for,  seize,  and  take  posiiession  of  any  such  article  or 

shall  certify  to  such  shipment  and  exportation,  or  thing  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  sections,  and  to 

ladening  for  transportation,  as  the  case  may  be,  de-  make  due  and  immediate  return  thereof,  to  the  fud 

scribing  the  articles  by  their  mark  or  otherwise,  the  that  tlie  same  may  be  condemned  and  destroyed  l»y 

quantity,  the  date  of  exportation,  and  the  name  of  the  proceedings,  whicfi  shall  be  conducted  in  the  same 

vessel.    All  labor  pertonncd  and  services   rendered  manner  as  other  proceedings  in  the  case  of  municipal 

under  tliese  provisions  shall  be  under  the  su(>ervision  seizure,  and  with  the  same  right  of  appeal  or  writ  *>( 

of  a  duly  designated  officer  of  the  customs  and  at  the  error, 

expense  of  the  manufacturer.  Sko.  18.  That  machinery  for  repair  may   l>c  im- 

A  careflil  account  shall  be  kept  by  the  collector  of  ported  into  the  United  States  without  payment  of 

all  merchandise  delivered   by  hiin  to  any   Iwnded  duty,  under  bond,  to  be  jriven  in  double  the  apprai-ot-^l 

manufacturing  warehouse,  and  a  sworn  monthly  re-  value  thereof,  to  be  withdrawn  and  exportod  «tt«  r 

turn,  verified  Dy-tho  customs  officers  in  charge,  shall  said  machinery  shall  have  been  repairtxl;   and  ih«* 

V>e  made  by  the  manufacturers,  containing  a  detailed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directtd 

atatement  of  all  imported  merchandise  used  by  him  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as   njay  \*e 

in  the  manufacture  of  exported  articles.  necessary  to  protect  the  revenue  against  fraud,  and 

Before  commencing  business  the  proprietor  of  any  secure  tlie  identity  and  character  of  all  such  imp«>rTa- 

manufacturing  warehouse  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  tions  when  again  withdrawn  and  exported,  n»tnetiD»r 

of  the  Treasury  a  list  of  all  articl&^  intended  to  be  and  limiting  the  export  and  withdrawal  to  the  same 

manufactured  in  such  warehouse,  and  state  the  fonnula  port  of  entry  where  imported,  and  also  limiting?  ull 

of  manufacture  and  the  names  and  quantities  of  tlie  oonds  to  a  period  of  time  of  not  more  than  six  monthn 

ingredients  to  be  use<l  therein.  from  the  date  of  the  importation. 

Articles  manufactured  under  these  provisions  may  Skc.  14.   That  a  discriminating  duty  of  ten  per 

be  withdrawn,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  centum  ad  valorem,  in  addition  to  tlie  duties  inij>o!H<<l 

of  the  Treasury  mav  prescribe,  for  transportation  and  by  law,  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  ou  all 

delivery  into  any  bonded  warehouse  at  an  exterior  ^oods,  wares,  or  merchandise  which  shall  be  inip^irtmi 

port  for  the  sole  purpose  of  immediate  export  there-  m  vessels  not  of  the  United  States;  but  this  discrimi- 

from.  nating  duty  shall  not  apply  to  goods,  wares,  and 

The  provisions  of  Revised  Statutes  3433  shall,  so  far  merchandise  which  shall  be  imported  in  vessels  not 

as  may  be  practicable,  apply  to  any  bonded  inanufac-  of  the  United  States  entitled,  by  treaty  or  any  act  of 

turing  warehouse  establisned  under  this  act  and  to  the  Congress,  to  be  entered  in  the  ports  of  theUniiiU 

merchandise  conveyed  therein.  States  on  payment  of  the  same  duties  as  shall  then  1h« 

Skc.  10.  That  all  persons  are  prohibited  from  im-  paid  on  ifoods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imix>rted  iu 

porting  into  the  United  States  fVom  any  foreign  coun-  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

try  any  obscene  bo<3k,  pamphlet,  paper,  writing,  ad-  Skc.  15.  That  no  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  un- 

vertisoment,  circular,  pnnt,  picture,  drawing,  or  other  less  in  cases  provided  for  by  treaty,  shall  be  imimrtfd 

representation,  figure,  or  image  on  or  of  papier  or  other  into  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  port  or  plsoe, 

material,  or  any  cast,  instrument,  or  other  article  of  an  exce])t  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or  iu  sucn  for- 

immoral  nature,  or  any  drug  or  medicine,  or  any  ar-  cign  vessels  as  truly  and  wholly  belong  to  the  citizens 

tide  whatever  for  the  prevention  of  conception  or  for  or  subiectj*  of  that  country  of  w'hich  the  goods  are  ilio 

cuusintf  unlawl\il  abortion,  or  any  lottery  ticket  or  growtn,  production,  or  manufacture,  or  from  whieli 

any  advertisement  of  any  lottery.     No  such  articles,  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  can  onlv  V>e,  or 

whether  imported  separately  or  contained  in  packaires  most  usually  are,  first  shipped  for  transportation.  AU 

with  other  goods  entitled  to  entry,  shall  be  admitted  gcKnls,  wares,  or  merchandise  imported  contrary*  t'> 

to  entry  ;   and  all  such   articles  snail  be  proceeded  this  section,  and  the  veasel  wherein  the  same  shall  Ih' 

against,  seized,  and  forfeited  by  due  course  of  law.  imwrted,  together  with  her  cargo,  tackle,  appartl. 

All   such   prohibited  articles,  and  the  packages  in  and  furniture,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Unititl  Stato; 

which  thev  are  contained  in  the  course  of  imp<3rtation,  and  such  go<Kls,  wares,  or  merchandise,  ship  or  vt*^- 

shall  be  uetained  by  the  officer  of  customs,  and  pro-  sel,  and  cargo,  shall  bo  liable  to  be  seized,  protH«cute<l. 

ceedings  taken  against  the  same  as  hereinat\cr  pre-  and  condemned  in  like  manner,  and  under  the  same 

scribed,  unless  it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  regulations,  restrictions,  and  provisions  as  have  Kvii 

collector  of  customs  that  the  obscene  articles  contained  heretofore  established  for  the  recovery,  collectir»n,  an»l 

in  the  package  were  inclosed   therein  without  the  distribution  and  remission  of  forfeitures  to  tlie  Uniti-d 

knowledge  or  consent  of  the  importer,  owner,  agent.  States  by  the  several  revenue  laws, 

or  consignee;  PtovitUd^  That  the  dnigs  hereinbefore  Se(5.  If).  That  the  preceding  section  shall  not  apply 

mentioned,  when  imported  in  l)ulk  and  not  put  up  for  to  vessels  or  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  import^i  in 

any  purposes  hereinbefore  speciHed,  are  excepted- from  vessels  of  a  foreign  nation  which  does  not  niaiutHin  » 

the  operation  of  this  section.  similar  regulation  against  vessels  of  the  United  States 

Skc.  11.  That  whoever,  beinjr  an  officer,  agent,  or  Ski\  17.  That  the  importation  of  neat  cattle  and  the 

employee  of  tlie  Government  of  the   United   States,  hides  of  neat  cattle  from  any  foreign  country  into  tlie 
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I  n't^  States  w  prohibited :  Provided,  That  the  opera-  for  domefitic  coiuumption.    All  labor  performed  and 

ti  iri  <»f  this  nection  shall  be  stLspended  as  to  any  for-  services  rendered  under  these  regulations  shojl  be 

« iL'n  country  or  countries,  or  any  part  of  such  coun-  under  the  suner vision  of  an  otHcer  of  the  customs,  to 

tpk-  or    countries,  whenever   ttie  Secretary   of  the  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 

Tna.«ury  shall  official  Iv  determine,  and  give  public  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturer. 

notice  thereof  that  suc^  importation  wiu  not  tend  Sec.  22.  That  where  imported  materials  on  which 

*•'  thv  iutroduction  or  spreaa  of  contatf^ious  or  infec-  duties  have  been  paid  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 

t'••u^  dLM>afte«  araon^  the  cattle  of  the  United  States;  articles   manufactured    or  produced  in  the   United 

*.iid  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author-  States  there  shall  be  allowed,  on  the  exportation  of 

izttl  and  empowered,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  to  make  such  articles,  a  drawback  equal  in  amount  to  the 

all  ti*rcvs»aTY  orders  and  regulations  to  carry  this  sec-  duties  paid  on  the  materials  used,  less  one  per  centum 

*]>n  into  ettect,  or  to  sm^p^nd  the  same  as  herein  pro-  of  such  duties :  J^vided^  That,  when  the  articles  cx- 

vi.ied,  and  to  send  copies  thereof  to  the  proper  officers  ported  are  made  in  part  from  domestic  materials,  the 

:»f  the  United  States,  and  to  such  officers  or  agents  of  imported  materials,  or  tiie  parts  of  the  articles  made 

th<'  United  States  in  foreign  countries  as  he  shall  from  such  materials,  shall  so  appear  in  the  completed 

j  j'life  ncoeMmry.  article  that  the  ouantitjjr  or  measure  thereof  may  be 

^Er.  1**.    That  any  person  convicted  of  a  willful  ascertained:  Ana  provided  further^  That  the  dfaw- 

vi'ilatioD  of  any  of' the  provisions  of  the  preceding  back  on  any  article  allowed  under  existing  law  shall 

.-^■tiou  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  five  hundred  be  continued  at  the  rate  herein  provided.    That  the 

•]«>!larH,  or  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  imported  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  or  pro- 

Uah,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  duction  of  articles  entitled  to  drawback  of  customs 

Sec.  19.  That  upon  the  reimportation  of  articles  duties  when  exported  shall,  in  all  cases  where  draw- 
once  exported  of  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  back  of  duties  paid  on  such  materials  is  claimed,  be 
•  •f  the  United  States,  upon  which  no  internal  tax  bus  identified,  the  quantity  of  such  materials  used  and 
b>een  AAsei^Med  or  paid,  or  upon  which  such  tax  has  the  amount  of  duties*  paid  thereon  shall  be  osccr- 
>  «-fn  paid  and  renmded  by  allowance  or  drawback,  tained,  the  facts  of  the  manufacture  or  production  of 
there  nhall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  equal  such  articles  in  the  United  States  and  tneir  exporta- 
to  the  tax  imposed  by  the  internal-revenue  laws  upon  tion  therefrom  shall  be  determined,  and  the  drawback 
such  articles,  except  articles  manufactured  in  bonded  due  thereon  shall  be  paid  to  the  manufacturer,  pro- 
warehouites  and  exported  pursuant  to  law,  which  shall  ducer,  or  exporter,  to  the  agent  of  either  or  to  the 
U-  KU  bjoct  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  if  originally  person  to  wnom  such  manufacturer,  producer,  ex- 
inip'>rted.  porter,  or  agent  shall,  in  writing,  order  such  draw- 

SEc.  :iO.  That  whenever  any  vrasel,  laden  with  oack  paid,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 

merchandise  in  whole  or  in  part  subject  to  duty,  has  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 

>-een  ouuk  in  any  river,  harbor,  bay,  or  waten  sub-  Sec.  23.  '^hat  the  collector  or  chief  officer  of  the 

jt-<t  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  customs  at  any  port  of  entry  or  delivery  shall  issue  a 

within  its  limits,  for  the  period  of  two  ycara,  and  is  license  to  any  reputable  and  competent  person  desir- 

aliandonod  by  the  owner  thereof,  any 'person  who  ing  to  transact  business  as  a  customhouse  broker, 

may  raii^  soc^  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  bring  any  Such  license  shall  be  granted  for  a  period  of  one  year, 

merchandise  recovered  therefrom  into  the  port  near-  and  may  be  revoked  for  cause  at  any  time  by  the 

e*^t  to  the  place  where  such  vessel  was  raiseu  free  from  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury.    From  and  after  the  li«t 

the  payment  of  any  duty  thereupon,  but  under  such  day  of  August,  1894,  no  ()er8on  shall  transact  businens 

nvulations  as  the  Secretary  or  the  Treasury  may  as  a  customhouse  broker  without  a  license  granted 

j«nT»oribe.  in  accordance  with  such  provision ;  but  this  act  shall 

Se<\  21.  That  the  works  of  manufacturen  engaged  not  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit  any  importer  from 

in  snieltine  or  refining  metals,  or  both  smelting  and  transacting  business  at  a  customhouse  pertaining  to 

n-fininif,  in  the  United  States,  may  be  designated  as  his  own  importations. 

>«'»nded  warehouses  under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec.  24.  That  all  goods,  wares,  articles,  and  mer- 


metals  in  anv  crude  form,  requiring  smeltinff  or  re-  the  importation  thereof  is  hereby  prohibited,  and 

:iiiinsr  to  malke  them  readily  available  in  tne  art»,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  pre- 

iiiiwrtod  into  the  United  States  to  be  smelted  or  scribe  sucli  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 

n-lintd  and  intended  to  be  exported  in  a  refined  but  enforcement  of  this  provision. 

unmanufactured  state,  shall,  under  such  rules  as  the  Sec.  25.  That   the    value  of  foreign  coin  as  ex- 

Svoretary  of  tlie  Treasury  may  prescribe,  and  under  pressed  in  the  moncv  of  account  of  the  United  States 

the  direction  of  the  proper  officer,  be  removed  in  shall  be  that  of  tne  pure  metal  of  such    coin  of 

oritrinal  packages  or  in  bulk  from  the  vessel  or  other  standard  value :  and  the  values  of  the  standard  coins 

Vehicle  on  which  they  have  been  imported,  or  from  in  circulation  of  the  various  nations  of  the  world 

the   bonded  warehouse  in  which  such  smelting  or  shall  be  estimated  (quarterly  bv  the  director  of  the 

n-tining,  or  both,  may  be  carried  on.  for  the  purpose  mint,  and  be  proclauued  by  tne  Secretary  of  the 

of  lK.Mng  smelted  or  refined,  or  both,  without  payment  Treasury  immediately  after  the  passage  or  this  act, 

of  duties  thereon,  and  may  there  be  smelted  or  re-  and  thereafter  quarterly  on  the  1st  day  of  January, 

lined,  togetlier  with  other  metals  of  home  or  foreign  April,  July,  and  October  in  each  year.     And  the 

]>r'Mluction :  Procidedy  That  each  dav  a  quantity  of  vjuues  proclaimed  shall   be  followed   in  estimatintr 

refined  metal,  equal  to  the  amount  of  imported  metiil  the  value  of  all  foreign  merchandise  exported  to  the 

smelted  or  refined  that  day,  shall  be  sot  aside;  and  Unitwl  States  during  the  quarter  for  which  the  value 

sueh  njctal  so  set  aside  shall  not  be  taken  from  said  is  proclaimed,  and  the  date  of  the  consular  certificu- 

»'»rks  except  for  transportation  to  another  bonded  tion  of  any  invoice  shall,  for  the  purposei*  of  this  sec- 

>»arehou!ie  or  for  exportation,  under  the  direction  of  tion,  be  considered  the  date  of  exportation :  Providtd^ 

tlie  ].ro})er  officer  having  charge  thereof  ns  aforesaid,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  order  the  re- 

^h<»M'  certificate,  describing   the   articles  by  their  liquidation  of  any  entry  at  a  different  value,  whoii- 

inarkft  or  otherwise,  the  quantity,  the  dote  of  im porta-  ever  satisfactory  evidence  shall  be  produced  to  him 

t;..n,  the  name  of  vessel  or  other  vehicle  by  which  it  showinfj  that  the  value  in  United  States  currency  of 

»a««  imported,  with  such  additional  particulars  as  the  foreign  money  specified  in  the  invoice  was,  at  the 

may  from  time  to  time  be  required,  shall  be  received  date  of  certification,  at  least  ten  per  centum  more  or 

bv  the  collector  of  customs  as  sufficient  evidence  of  less  than  the  value  proclaimed  during  the  quarter  in 

the  exix^rtation  of  the  metal,  or  it  may  be  removed  which  the  consular  certification  occurred, 

uuder  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  Sec.  26.  That  section  2h04  of  the  Revised  Statutes 

ury  may  prescribe,  upon  entry  and  payment  of  duties,  l>e  amended  so  as  to  read : 
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"  Sec.  2804-  No  cigars  shall  be  imported  unless  the  ha«  actually  paid  the  «aine,  whether  such  pert«on  l»e 
same  are  packed  iu  doxch  of  not  more  than  ilve  hun-  owner,  tenants,  or  niortga<^eor ;  also  loiw*e8  actually  ^u^- 
dred  cigan»  in  each  box*  and  no  entry  of  any  im-  tained  durint?  the  year,  incurred  in  trade,  or  ariwi'u' 
|>orted  cigars  shall  be  allowed  of  lcs«  quantity  than  from  fire*,  Btoniw,  or  shipwreck,  and  not  c^mp«»n?sari.i 
three  thousand  in  a  single  package ;  and  all  cigars  on  for  by  insurance  or  otherwise,  and  debts  a.<K'ertaint'>i 
importation  shall  be  placed  in  public  store  or  bonded  to  l>e*  worth  less,  but  excluding  all  estimated  dfnr\*«i- 
warehouse,  and  shall  not  be  removed  therefrom  until  ation  of  values  and  losses  witnin  the  year  on  »>aU'>  <>i 
the  same  shall  have  been  inspected  and  a  stamp  af-  real  estate  puri'hased  within  two  years  previous  t<» 
lixed  to  each  box  indicating  such  inspection,  and  the  year  for  which  income  is  estimated:  /Vr*r/.A  ^ 
also  a  serial  number  to  be  recorded  in  the  cnstom-  That  no  deduction  shall  be  made  for  any  amount  pail 
house.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  out  for  new  buildings,  pennanent  improveiiicnt,  "r 
authorized  to  provide  the  requisite  stamps,  and  to  betterments,  made  to  increa^  the  value  of  an \  pn>]>- 
make  all  necessarv  regulations  for  carrying  the  above  erty  or  estate :  Provided  fvrthtr^  That  only  oni-  tit- 
provisions  of  law  into  effect."  duction  of  four  thousand  dollara  shall  be  xnaJt*  fr«»n- 

the  aggregate  income  of  all   the  mem  ben*   uf  any 

The  Income  Iax.  family  com post.*d  of  one  or  both  parents,  and  om*  it 

Sec.  27.  That  from  and  after  the  Ist  day  of  Janu*  more  minor  children,  or  husband  and  wife ;  that 
ary,  18H5,  and  until  the  1st  day  of  January,  1900,  guardians  shall  be  allowed  to  make  a  de<luction  iri 
there  shall  be- assessed,  levied,  collected,  and  paid  lavor  of  each  ward,  except  that  in  case  where  two  f»r 
annually  upon  the  gains,  profits, and  income  received  more  wards  are  comprised  in  one  family,  an<l  ha\c 
in  the  preceding  calendar  year,  bv  every  citizen  of  joint  j)roperty  interests,  the  aggregate  deductit^n  in 
the  United  States,  whether  residing  at  home  or  their  favor  snail  not  exceed  four  thousand  doll ur>i : 
abroad,  and  every  person  residing  therein,  whether  .4»<i«ropw^/«rfA<r,  That  in  cases  where  the  salary 
said  gains,  profits,  or  income  be  derived  fVom  anv  or  other  compensation  paid  to  any  person  in  the  tin- 
kind  of  property,  rents,  inti^rests,  dividends,  or  sal-  ployment  or  service  or  the  Unitea  States  shall  n«'t 
aries,  or  from  any  profession,  trade,  emplovment,  or  exceed  the  rate  of  four  thousand  dollars  per  aiinuin, 
vocation  carried  on  m  the  United  State's  or  elsewhere,  or  shall  be  by  fees,  or  uncerUun  or  irregular  in  rlu- 
or  from  any  other  source  whatever,  a  tax  of  two  per  amount  or  in  tlie  time  during  which  the  same  slmll 
centum  on  the  amount  so  derived,  over  and  above  have  accrued  or  been  earned,  such  salary  or  otlu-r 
four  thousand  dollars;  and  a  like  tax  shall  be  levied,  compensation  shall  be  includea  in  estimating  the  un- 
collected, and  paid  annually  upon  the  gains,  profits,  nual  gains,  profits,  or  income  of  the  person  to  whom 
and  income  from  all  property  owned,  and  of  every  the  same  snail  have  been  paid,  and  shall  inolu.iv 
business,  trade,  or  profess<iou,  carried  on  in  the  Unitecl  that  portion  of  any  income  or  salary  u[)on  whit-h  a 
States  by  persons  residing  without  the  United  States,  tax  has  not  been  paid  by  the  employer,  where  the 
And  the' tax  herein  provided  for  shall  be  aasessed  by  emplover  is  required  by  law  to  pay  on  the  exees>ov»r 
the  Commissioner  or  Internal  Revenue,  and  collecteti  four  thousand  dollars*:  Procld<d  aUo^  That  in  K^m\- 
and  paid  upon  the  gains,  profits,  and  income  for  the  puting  the  income  of  any  person,  corporation,  c-ym- 
ye&T  ending  the  31st  day  of  December  next  preceding  ]>ttuy,  or  osMx^iation,  there  shall  not  be  includtxl  tht- 
the  time  for  levying,  collecting,  and  paying  said  tax.  amount  received  from  any  corporation,  company,  nr 

Sbo.  28.  That,  in  estimating  the  gains,  profits,  and  association  as  dividends  upon  the  stock  of  such  c<»r- 

income  of  any  persoUj  there  shall  be  included  all  in-  poration,  company,  or  association,  if  the  tax  of  two 

come  derivetl  from  interest  ui>on  notes,  bonds,  and  j>er  centum  has  been  paid  upon  its  net  profits  by  ftai<l 

other  securities,  except  such  bonds  of  the  United  corporation,  company,  or  association,  as  re<4uirv<.l  by 

States  the  principal  and  interest  of  w^hich  are,  by  the  tliis  act 

law  of  their  issuance,  exempt  from  all  Federal  taxa-  Sec  29.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  persons'  "f 
tion;  profits  realized  within  the  year  from  the  sales  of  lawful  age,  having  an  income  of  more  tnan  thn-*- 
real  estate  purchased  within  two  years  previous  to  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  payable  year, 
the  close  or  the  year  for  which  income  is  estimated ;  computed  on  the  basis  herein  prescribed,  to  make  nn<l 
interest  received  or  accrued  ui>on  all  notes,  bonds,  render  a  list  or  return,  on  or  before  the  dav  pn)viar'l 
mortgaires,  or  other  forms  of  indebtedness  bearing  in-  by  law,  in  such  fonn  and  manner  as  may  f>e  <lin.Minl 
terest,  whether  paid  or  not,  if  gix)d  and  collectible,  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  witli  tin- 
less  the  interest  which  has   become  due  from  suid  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  tlie  o<».- 
jierson,  or  which  htw  been  paid  by  him  during  the  lector  or  a  deputy  collector  of  the  district  in  wliid. 
year;  the  amount  of  all  ])remium  on  bonds,  notes,  they  reside,  of  the  amount  of  their  income,  gains,  aicl 
or  coupons;  the  amount  of  sales  of  live  stock,  sugar,  profits,  as  aforesaid;  and  all  guardians  and  tru>tu>. 
cotton,  wt>ol,  butter,  cheesf,  |K)rk,  beef,  mutton,  or  executors,  administrators,  agents,  «K»eivers,  and  all 
other  meats,  hay  and  grain,  or  other  vegetables  or  persons  or  corporations  actinjy:  in  any  fiduciary'  capn*-- 
othcr  productions,  being  the  growth  or  produce  of  ity,  shall  make  and  render  a  list  or  return,  as  atori'said. 
the  estate  of  such  person,  less  the  amount  expended  to'  the  collector  or  a  deputy  collector  of  the  district  in 
in  the  purchase  or  pnKluction  of  said  stock  or  prod-  which  such  j>erson  or  eorjwration  ac^'ting  in  a  fiduciary 
uce,  and  not  incluaing  any  part  thereof  consumed  capacity  resides  or  does  business,  of  the  amount  o!  in- 
directly by  the  family;  money,  and  the  value  of  all  come,  gains,  and  profits  of  anv  minor  or  jn^rson  it 
personal  ym>perty  acquired  by  gifl  or  inheritance;  all  whom  they  act;  but  persons  having  less  Uian  thru- 
other  gains,  ])rotits,  and  income  derived  from  any  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  income  are   not  n- 
source  whatever,  except  that  wrtion  of  the  salary,  auire<l  to  make  such   reiK>rt;   and   the   collector  •»r 
compensation,  or  pay  received   for  services  in   the  deputy  collector  shall  require  every  list  or  return  t" 
civil,  militjin',  naval,  or  other  service  of  the  United  We  verified  l)y  the  oath  or  affidavit' of  the  partv  n^n- 
State8,inc lulling  Senators,  Representatives,  and  Dele-  derinif  it,  anJ  may  increase  the  amount  of  any  Vu'*t  'T 
gates  in  Congress  from  which  the  tax  has  been  de-  return  if  he  hits  reason  to  believe  that  the'sanu-i'' 
ducted,  and  except  that  portion  of  any  salary  u}Mm  understated;  and  in  case  any  such  person  having'  a 
which  the  emplover  is  required  by  law  to  withhold,  taxable  income  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  an-l 
and  does  withhold,  the  tax  and  pavs  the  same  to  the  render  such  list  and  return,  or  shall  render  a  willfuliv 
officer  authorized  to  receive  iL    In  computing  in-  false  or  fraudulent  list  or  return,  it  shall  be  the  dnu 
coniM,  the  necessary  exjjcnses  actually  incurred  in  of  the  collector  or  deputy  collector  to  make  such  list. 
carrying  on  any  business,  occupation,  or  profession  according  t*)  the  best  ihfonnation  he  can  obtain  bv 
shall  be  deducted,  and  also  all  interest  due  or  jmid  the  examination  of  such  person,  or  any  other  evi- 
within  the  year  by  such  person  on  existinvr  indebted-  ilence,  and  to  aild  titty  per  centum  as  a  i»enalty  to  tiic 
ness.    And  all  national.  State,  county,  school,  ami  amount  of  the  tax  due  on  such  list  in  all  cases  of  will- 
municipal  taxes,  not  including  those  assessed  against  ful  negleet  or  refusal  to  make  and  render  a  list  or  n- 
local  benefits, paid  within  the  year, shall  be  deducted  turn;  and  in  all  ca.ses  of  a  willfully  false  or  fniu<lu- 
from  the  gains,  profits,  or  income  of  tlie  (K'rson  who  lent  list  or  return  having  been  rendered,  to  add  oue 
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hundred  per  centum  as  a  penalty  to  the  amount  of  in  each  year ;  and  to  any  sum  or  sums  annually  due 

tax  aj»ei?rtained  to  be  due,  the  tax  and  the  additions  and  unpaid  after  the  1st  day  of  July  as  aforuKaid,  and 

'l.trvto  a:s  a  penalty  to  be  assessed  and  collected  in  for  ten  days  after  notice  and  demand  thereof  by  the 

tht-  manner  proviaed  for  in  other  cases  of  willful  collector,  there  shall  be  levied,  in  addition  thereto, 

nrjlect  or  refusal  to  render  a  list  or  return,  or  of  render-  the  sum  of  live  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  taxes 

iiiiT  t  false  or  fraudulent  return :  Pirovided^  That  any  unpaid,  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  one  per  centum  per 

]*'W»n  or  oorpr>ration  in  his,  her,  or  its  own  behalf,  oV  month  upon  said  Uix  from  the  time  thc'same  becomes 

a>  riilueiarj',  shall  be  pennitted  to  declare,  under  oath  due,  as  a  fx?nalty,  except  from  the  estates  of  deceased, 

or  atlinnation,  tlie  form  and  manner  of  which  shall  be  insane,  or  insolvent  persons. 

j-rrHTibed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Sec.  81.  Any  nonresident  may  receive  the  benefit 

with  the  approval  of  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  exemptions  hereinbefore  provided  for  by  filing 

that  he,  she,  or  his,  or  her,  or  its  ward,  or  beneficiary,  with  the  deputy  collector  of  any  district  a  true  list  of 

was  not  possessed  of  an  income  of  four  thousand  dol-  all  his  property  and  sources  of  income  in  the  United 

lar^  liable  pr>  be  asi«e9sed  according  to  the  ptrovisions  States,  and  complying  with  the  provisions  of  section 

f>f  this  act :  or  may  declare  that  he,  she,  or  it,  or  his,  56  of  this  act  as  if  a  resident.    In  computing  income 


l.t-r.  or  its  income,  gains,  or  profits,  and  upon  all  the  any  source  in  the  United  States.  In  case  such  non- 
income,  gains,  or  profits  for  which  he,  she,  or  it  is  resident  fails  to  file  such  statement,  the  collector  of 
.iable  as  such  fiduciary,  as  proscribed  by  law;  and  it  each  district  shall  collect  the  tax  on  the  income  de- 
tlif  wUector  or  deputy  collector  shall  be  satisfied  of  rived  from  proi>erty  situated  in  his  district,  subject 
the  truth  of  the  declaration,  such  person  or  corpora-  to  income  tax,  making  no  allowance  for  exemptions, 
tif'D  shall  thereupon  be  exempt  from  income  tax  in  and  all  property  belonging  to  such  nonresident  shall 
the  said  district  for  that  year ;  or  if  the  list  or  return  be  liable  to  distraint,  for  tax :  Providtd^  That  nou- 
^'f  any  person  or  corporation,  company  or  association  resident  corporations  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
►hall  have  been  increased  by  the  collector  or  deputy  laws  as  to  tax  as  resident  cornorations,  and  the  col- 
c«tllector,  such  person  or  corporation,  company  or  as-  lection  of  the  tax  shall  be  maae  in  the  same  manner 
wxlation,  may  oe  permitted  to  prove  tlie  amount  of  as  provided  for  collections  of  taxes  against  nonresi- 
inrome  liable'  to  be  assessed ;  but  such  proof  shall  not  dent  persons. 

be  considered  as  conclusive  of  the  facts,  and  no  de-  Sec.  32.  That  there  shall  be  assessed,  levied,  and 

<lu»"tions  claimed  in  such  cases  shall  be  made  or  al-  collected,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  a  tax 

lowed  until  approved  by  the  collector  or  deputy  col-  of  two  per  centum  annually  on  the  net  profits  or  in- 

li-v'tor.    Any  person  or  company,  corporation  or  asso-  come  above  actual  operating  and  business  expenses, 

elation  feeling  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the  deputy  including  expenses  for  materials  purchased  for  manu- 

<'^»Ueetor  in  such  cases  may  appeal  to  the  collector  of  facture  or  bought  for  resale,  los.ses,  and  interest  on 

the  district,  and  his  decision  thereon,  unless  reversed  bonded  an4  other  indebtedness  of  all  banks,  banking 

by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  shall  be  institutions,  trust  companies,  savings  institutions,  fire, 

tinaL   If  dissatiafied  with  the  decision  of  the  collector,  marine,  life,  and  other  insurance  companies,  railroad, 

>uoh  penson  or  corporation,  company  or  association  canal,  turnpike,  canal  navigation,  slackwater,  tele- 

nmy  submit  the  case,  with  all  the  papers,  to  the  Com-  phone,  telegraph,  express,  electric-light,  gas,  water, 

luij^ioner  of  Internal  Revenue  for  his  aeeision,  and  street  railway  companies,  and  all  other  corporations, 

may  furnish  the  tei^timony  of  witnesses  to  prove  any  companies,  or  associations  doing  business  for  profit  in 

rvlevant  facts,  having  served  notice  to  that  etfectupon  the  United  States,  no  matter  how  created  and  organ- 

the  Conunissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  as  herein  pre-  ized,  but  not  including  partnerships.    That  said  tax 

t»fril)ed.  shall  be  paid  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  July  in  each 

Such  notice  shall  state  the  time  and  place  at  which,  year ;  and  if  the  president  or  other  chief  otficer,  or  any 

anil  the  officers  before  whom,  the  testimony  will  be  corj)oration,  company,  or  association,  or,  in  the  case  of 

taken ;  the  name,  age,  residence,  and  business  of  the  any  foreign  corjforation,  company,  or  ossociation,  the 

jTHKised  witness,  with  the  questions  to  be  propounded  resident  manager  or  agent  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to 

to  tne  witness,  or  a  brief  statement  of  the  substance  file  with  the  collector  of  the  internal-revenue  district 

••f  the  testimony  he  is  expected  to  give  :  Prryvided^  in  which  said  cori)oration,  company,  or  association 

Tliat  tlie  Government  may  at  the  same  time  and  shall  be  located  or  be  engaged  in  business,  a  state- 

I'laj-e  take  testimony  upon  like  notice  to  rebut  the  nient  verified  by  his  oath  or  alfirmation,  in  such  form 

I'-T'tiniony  of  tlie  witnesses  examined  by  the  person  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Committoioucr  of  luter- 

taxtd.     '  nal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 

The  notice  shall  be  delivered  or  mailed  to  the  Com-  the  Treasury,  showinjj  the  amount  of  net  profits  or 

niiwioner  of  Internal  Revenue  a  sufiicient  number  of  income  received  by  said  corporation,  company,  or  as- 

»lay*  previous  to  the  dav  fixed  for  taking  the  testi-  sociation  during  tlie  whole  calendar  year  last  preced- 

inooy.toallowhiin,  after  its  receipt,  at  least  five  days,  ing  the  date  of  filing  said  statement  as  hereinafter 

♦•xtluft've  of  the  period  required  for  mail  communica-  required,  the  coqwration,  company,  or   association 

ti'>n  with  the  place  at  which  the  testimony  is  to  be  making  default  shall  forfeit  as  a  penalty  the  sum  of 

taken,  in  which  to  give,  should  he  so  desire,  instruc-  one  thousand  dollars  and  two  per  centum  on  the 

tionii  as  to  the  croMS-examination  of  the  proposed  wit-  amount  of  ta\e«  due  for  each  month  until  the  same 

ov^  is  paid,  the  payment  of  said  }ienalty  to  be  enforced  as 

Whenever  practicable,  the  affidavit  or  deposition  })rovidcd  in  otlier  cases  of  neglect  and  refusal  to  make 

^haU  be  taken  before  a  collector  or  deputy  collector  return  of  taxes  under  the  internal  revenue  laws. 

*'t  the  internal    revenue,  in  which  case  reasonable  The  net  profits  or  income  of  all  corporations,  com- 

notioe  shall  be  given  to  the  collector  or  deputy  col-  panics,  or  associations  shall  include  the  amounts  paid 

I'M'torof  the  time  fixed  for  taking  the  dejwsition  or  to  shareholders,  or  carried  to  the  account  of  any  fun<l, 

«rti«lavit.  or  used  for  construction,  enlargement  of  plant,  or  any 

f^tiiUd  further.  That  no  penalty  shall   be  as-  other  expenditure  or  investment  paid  from  the  net 

5»«-s>fU  ufion  any  person  or  corfx^ration,  company  or  annual  ])rofits  made  or  acquired  by  said  coriwratious, 

ii->MH.iation  for  sucfi  neglect  or  refusal  or  for  making  companies,  or  associations. 

<'r  feiiJi'ring  a  willfully  false  or  fraudulent  return.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  apply  to  States, 

txce]»t  atVer  reasonable  notice  of  the  time  and  place  counties,  or  municipalities;  nor  to  cor]M)rations.  com- 

"f  hearinflr,  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  panics,  or  a.«<.**ociations  organized  and  conducted  solely 

Internal  Revenue  so  as  to  give' the  person  charged  an  for  charitable,  religious,  or  educational  purposes,  iii- 

^'I'j^iortunity  to  be  heard.  chiding  fraternal  beneficiary  societies,  orders,  or  asso- 

^fec.  80.  The  taxes  on  incomes  herein  imposed  shall  ciutions  operating  ui)on  the*lo<lge  system  and  provid- 

It'due  and  payable  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  July  ing  for  the  payment  of  life,  sick,  accident,  and  other 
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benefif)  to  the  inembeTS  of  Auch  HocietieH,  orders,  or  ject  to  the  exemptions  herein  provided  for,  ^o  t«x  of 

asHOciations  and  dependents  of  .such  menibcr»;  nor  to  two  per  centum  on  the  excess  of  his  salary  over  f<»ur 

the  stocks,  shares,  funds,  or  securities  held  oj  any  thousand  dollars :  Provided^  That  salaries  due  to  Stato, 

fiduciary  or  trustee  for  charitable,  religious,  or  educa-  county,  or  municipal  ofHcers  shall  be  exempt  from  the 

tional  purposes :  nor  to  building  and  loan  associations  income  tax  herein  levied. 

or  companies  which  make  loans  only  to  their  share-  Sec.  84.  That  sections  81G7,  3172,  3178,  and  .317<5  of 
holders;  nor  to  such  savings  banks,  saviniaps  institu-  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  Unit^xl  Stateiiasamendeti, 
tions  or  societies  as  shall  (nrst)  have  no  stockholders  are  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
or  members  except  depositors,  and  no  capital  except  ""  Sec.  3167.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  c<>l- 
deposits ;  (secondly)  shall  not  receive  deposits  to  an  lector,  deputy  collector,  af^ent,  clerk,  or  other  oHictr 
ag>rrcgate  amount  in  anv  one  year  of  more  than  one  or  employee  of  the  United  States  to  divul^  or  make 
thousand  dollars  from  the  same  depositor;  (thirdly)  known  in  any  manner  whatever  not  provided  by  law 
shall  not  allow  an  accumulation  or  total  of  deposits  to  anv  person  the  operations,  stvle  of  work,  or  appara- 
bv  anv  one  depositor  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars ;  tus  of  any  manufacturer  or  producer  visited  by  nim  in 
(fourthly)  shall  actually  divioe  and  distribute  to  its  the  discharge  of  his  otllcial  duties,  or  the  amount  or 
depositors,  ratably  to  deposits,  all  the  earnings  over  source  of  income,  profits,  losses,  expenditures,  or  any 
the  necessary  an^  proper  expenses  of  such  bank,  in-  particular  thereof  set  forth  or  disclosed  in  any  incooie 
stitution,  or  society,  except  such  as  shall  be  applied  return  by  any  person  or  corporation,  or  to  permit  any 
to  surplus ;  (fifthly)  shall  not  possess,  in  any  torm,  a  income  return  or  copy  thereof,  or  any  book  containiug 
surplus  fund  exceeding  ten  per  centum  of  its  aggre-  any  abstract  or  particulars  thereof,  to  be  seen  or  exam- 
gate  de}x>sit8 ;  nor  to  such  savings  banks,  savings  in-  ined  by  any  person  except  as  provided  by  law ;  an<l  it 
stitutions,  or  societies  composed  of  memoers  who  do  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  |ierson  to  print  or  pubH.Hh 
not  participate  in  the  pronts  thereof  and  which  pay  in  any  manner  whatever  not  provided  by  law  any  in- 
int«rest  or  dividends  only  to  their  depositors ;  nor  to  come  return,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  the  amount  <»r 
that  part  of  the  business  of  any  savings  bank,  institu-  source  of  income,  profits,  losses,  or  expenditures  ap 


shall  keep  its  accounts  of  its  business  conducted  on  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year, 

such  mutual  plan  separate  and  apart  from  its  other  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court;  and  if  theof- 

accounts.    Nor  to  any  insurance  company  or  associa-  fender  be  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States, 

tion  which  conducts  all  its  business  solely  upon  the  he  shall  be  dismLnsed  from  office  and  be   incapable 

mutual  plan,  and  only  for  the  benefit  of  its  policy  thereafter  of  holding  any  office  under  the  Govem- 

holders  or  members,  and  having  no  capital  stock  and  ment. 

no  stock  or  shareholders,  and  bolding  all  its  prop-  "Seo.  8172.  That  ever^  collector  shall,  from  time 

erty  in  trust  and  in  reserve  for  its  poucy  holders  or  to  time,  cause  his  deputies  to  proceed  through  everj' 

members ;  nor  to  that  part  of  the  businesspf  any  in-  part  of  his  district  and  inquire  after  and  concerning 

surance  company  having  a  capital  stock  and  stock  all  persons  therein  wlio  are  liable  to  pay  any  intemal- 

and  shareholders  which  is  conducted  on  the  mutual  revenue  tax,  and  all  pei^ns  owning  or  having  the 

plan,  separate  from  its  stock  plan  of  insurance  and  care  and  management  of  any  objects  uable  to  pay  any 

solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  policy  holders  and  mem-  tux,  and  to  make  a  list  of  such  persons  and  enumeratu 

hers  insured  on  said  mutual  plan!]  and  holding  all  the  said  objects. 

property  belonging  to  and  derived  from  said  mutual  *'  Sec.  3178.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person, 
part  of  its  business  in  trust  and  reserve  for  the  bene-  partnership,  finn,  association,  or  corporation,  niailt; 
fit  of  its  policy  holders  and  members  insured  on  said  liable  to  any  dutv,  special  tax^  or  other  tax  imposed  by 
mutual  plan.  That  all  State,  county,  municipal,  and  law,  when  not  oUierwise  provided  for,  in  case  of  a  sj>e- 
town  taxes  paid  by  corjMirations,  companies,  or  asso-  eial  tax  on  or  before  the  31st  day  of  July  in  each  year, 
ciations  shall  be  included  in  the  oj>eratinjjr  and  busi-  in  case  of  income  tax  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of 
ness  expenses  of  such  corporations,  companies,  or  asso-  March  in  each  year,  and  in  other  cases  liefore  the  day 
ciations.  on  which  the  taxes  accrue,  to  make  a  list  or  return, 
Seo.  33.  That  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  verified  by  oath  or  affirmation,  to  the  collector  or  a 
paid  on  all  salaries  of  officers,  or  payments  for  services  deputy  collector  of  the  district  where  located,  of  the 
to  persons  in  the  civil,  military,  liaval,  or  other  cm-  articles  or  objects,  including  the  amount  of  annual  in- 
ployment  or  service  of  the  United  States,  including  come,  charged  with  a  duty  or  tax,  the  quantity  of 
^5euators  and  Kepresentatives  and  Delegates  in  Con-  troods,  wares,  and  merchandise  made  or  sold,  "and 
gress,  when  exceeding  the  rate  of  four  thousand  dol-  charged  with  a  ta.x,  the  several  rates  and  aggreirate 
fars  per  annum,  a  tax  of  two  per  centum  on  the  excess  amount,  according  to  the  forms  and  regulation."*  to  Ik*. 
above  the  said  four  thousand  dollars  j  and  it  shall  be  prescrilted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
the  duty  of  all  paymasters  and  all  disbursing  officera  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
under  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  per-  for  which  such  person,  partnership*,  firm,  association, 
sons  in  the  employ  thereof,  when  making  any  pay-  or  corporation  is  liable:  i^vf  t<A?</,  That  if  any  pennm 
ment  to  any  officers  or  persons  aforesaid  whose  com-  liable  to  pay  any  duty  or  tax,  or  owning,  possessim;, 
pensution  is  determined  by  a  fixed  salary,  or  upon  or  having  the  care  or  management  of  nropertv,  g:o<Kl>, 
settling  or  adjiwting  the  accounts  of  such  officers  or  wares,  and  merchandise,  articles  or  objects  liable  to 
persons,  to  deduct  and  withhold  the  aforesaid  Uix  of  pav  any  duty,  tax,  or  license,  shall  fail  to  make  and 
two  per  centum  ;  and  the  pay  roll,  receipts,  or  accounts  evMbit  a  list  or  return  required  by  law,  hut  shall  con- 
of  onicers  or  persons  paving  such  tax  as  aforesaid  shall  sent  to  disclose  the  particulars  of  any  and  all  the  pn»i)- 
be  made  to  exhibit  the  fact  of  such  paymfuit.  And  it  erty,  gocxls,  wares,  and  merchandise,  articles  ana  oh- 
shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  accounting  officers  of  the  jccls  liable  to  i>ay  any  duty  or  tax,  or  any  biusiness  or 
Treasury  Department,  when  auditing  the  accounts  of  occupation  liable  to  pay  any  tax  as  aforesaid,  then, 
any  pavmaster  or  disbursing  officer,  or  any  officer  and  in  that  cahc,  it  shall  be*  the  duty  of  the  collector 
withholding  his  salary  from  liioneys  received  by  him,  or  deputv  collector  to  make  such  list  or  return,  which, 
or  when  settling  or  am usting  the  accounts  of  any  sufli  being  dfstinctly  read,  consented  to,  and  signed  and 
officer,  to  require  evidence  that  the  tiixcs  mentioned  verified  by  oath  or  uffinnation  by  the  person  si>  own- 
in  this  section  have  been  deducted  and  paid  over  to  ing,  possessing,  or  having  the  care  and  management 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  or  other  officer  as  aforesaid,  may  be  received  as  the  list  ofsucli  jxt- 
authorized  to  receive  the  same.  Every  corporation  son :  Proviard/urther^  That  in  ca.'^e  no  annual  list  or 
which  pays  to  any  employee  a  salary  or  compensation  return  has  been  rendered  by  such  person  to  Uie  <^A- 
exceeding  four  tliousand  ilollars  per  annum  shall  re-  lector  or  deputy  collector  as  req^uired  by  law,  and  the 
port  the  same  to  the  collector  or  deputy  collector  of  person  shall  be  absent  fn)m  his  or  her  residence  or 
his  district,  and  said  employee  shall  pay  thereon,  sub-  place  of  business  at  tlio  time  the  collector  or  a  deputy 
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(i>ll«ctor  shall  call  for  the  annual  liBt  or  return,  it  shall  aasociation,  exclusive  of  interest,  annuities,  and  divi- 

if  the  dutv  of  such  collector  or  deputy  collector  to  dends. 

Itavti  at  Kuch  place  of  residence  or  business,  with  some  3.  The  net  profits  of  such  corporation,  company,  or 

(•nc  of  suitable  ofge  and  discretion,  if  such  be  present,  association,  without  allowance  for  interest,  annuities, 

<vtherwise  to  deposit  in  the  nearest  post  otlice  a  note  or  dividends. 

or  memonuiduni  addressed  to  such  person,  requiring  4.  The  amount  paid  on  account  of  interest,  annu- 

him  or  her  to  render  to  such  collector  or  deputy  col-  ities,  and  dividends,  stated  separately. 

krtor  the  list  or  return  required  by  law  within  ten  5.  The  amount  paid  in  salaries  of  four  thousand 

d»\»  from  the  date  of  such  note  or  memorandum,  veri-  dollars  or  less  to  each  person  employed. 

!icO  by  oath  or  atttmiation.    And  if  any  person  on  be-  A.  The  amount  paid  in  salaries  of  more  than  four 

m2  notified  or  required  as  aforesaid  shall  refuse  or  thousand  dollars  to  each  person  employed,  and  the 

Dctfleot  to  render  such  list  or  return  within  the  time  name  and  address  of  each  of  such  persons  and  the 

nn^  uirud  as  aforesaid,  or  whenever  any  person  who  is  amount  paid  to  each. 

rti^uired  to  deliver  a  monthly  or  other  return  of  ob-  Sec.  3e.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  corpora- 

jccti*  subject  to  tax  fails  to  do  so  at  the  time  required,  tion,  company,  or  association  doing  business  for  profit 

uf  delivers  any  return  which,  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  to  keep  full,  regular,  and  accurate  books  of  account, 

c>*liettor,  is  false  or  iraudulent,  or  contains  any  under-  upon  which  all  its  transactions  shall  be  entered  from 

valuation  or  understatement,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  day  to  day  in  regular  order :  and  whenever  a  collector 

c>Ilector  to  summon  such  peraon,  or  any  other  person  or  deputy  collector  of  the  aistrict  in  which  any  cor- 

havingpowession,  custody,  or  care  of  books  of  account  poration,  company,  or  association  is  assessable  shall 

ctintaihing  entries  relating  to  the  business  of  such  per-  believe  that  a  true  and  correct  return  of  the  income 

H>n,  or  aiiy  other  person  he  may  deem  proper,  to  ap-  of  such  corporation,  company,  or  association  has  not 

p*>iir  before  him  and  produce  such  books,  at  a  time  been  made,  he  shall  make  an  atfidavit  of  such  belief, 

«D(1  place  named  in  tiic  summons,  and  to  give  testi-  and  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  file 

mony  or  answer  interrogatories,  under  oath,  respecting  the  same  wiui  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue ; 

any  objects  liable  to  tax,  or  the  returns  thereoi.    The  and  if  said  commissioner  shall,  on  examination  there- 

(-•ilK'ctor  may  summon  anv  person  residing  or  found  of,  and  after  full  hearing  upon  notice  given  to  all  par- 

within  the  State  in  which  nis  district  lies ;  and  when  ties,  conclude  there  is  ^ood  ground  for  such  beliei,  he 

tlie  pennon  intended  to  be  summoned  does  not  reside  shall  issue  a  request  in  wnting  to  such  corporation, 

iu<l  can  not  be  found  within  such  State,  he  may  enter  company,  or  association  to  permit  an  inspection  of  the 

any  collection  district  where  such  person  may  be  books  of  such  corporation,  company,  or  association  to 

found  and  there  make  the  examination  herein  author-  be  made ;  and  if  such  corporation,  company,  or  asso- 

\i*^\.    And  to  this  end  he  may  there  exercise  all  the  ciation  shall  refuse  to  comply  with  such  request,  then 
authority  which  he  might  lawflilly  exercise  in  the  .  the  collector  or  deputy  collector  of  the  district  shall 

di^tru't  for  which  he  was  commissioned.  make,  from  such  information  as  he  can  obtain,  an 

"Sec.  3176.  "When  any  person,  corporation,  com-  estimate  of  the  amount  of  such  income,  and  then  add 

puny,  or  association  refuses  or  neglects  to  render  any  fifty  per  centum  thereto,  which  said  assessment  so 

ivtura  or  list  required  by  law,  or  renders  a  false  or  made  shall  then  be  the  lawful  assessment  of  such  in- 

frauJulent  n^tum  or  list,  the  collector  or  an^  deputy  come. 

collector  shall  make,  according  to  the  best  infonnation  Sbc.  37.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  collector 

which  he  can  obtain^  including  that  derived  from  the  of  internal  revenue,  to  whom  anv  payment  of  any  taxes 

evidence  elicited  by  the  examination  of  the  collector  other  than  the  tax  represented  by  an  adhesive  stamp 

and  on  his  own  view  and  information,  such  list  or  re-  or  other  engraved  stamp  is  made  under  the  provisions 

turn,  according  to  the  form  prescribed,  of  the  income,  of  this  act,  to  give  to  the  person  making  such  pav- 

pmv<crty,and  objects  liable  to  tax,  owned  or  possessed  ment  a  full  written  or  printed  receipt,  expressing  the 

or  under  the  care  or  management  of  such  person  or  amount  paid  and  the  particular  account  for  which 

coq>oration,  companr  or  association,  and  the  Com-  such  payment  was  maae;  and  whenever  such  pay- 

rtii^Miooer  of  Internal  Revenue  shall  assess  all  taxes  ment  is  made  such  collector  shall,  if  required,  give  a 

not  paid  by  stamps,  including  the  amount,  if  any,  separate  receipt  for  each  tax  paid  by  any  debtor,  on 

due  for  special  tax,  income,  or  other  tax,  and  in  case  account  of  payments  made  to  or  to  be  made  bv  him 

of  any  return  of  a  false  or  fraudulent  list  or  valuation  to  separate  creditors,  in  such  form  that  such  aebtor 

intvntionally,  he  shall  add  one  hundred  per  centum  can  conveniently  produce  the  same  separately  to  his 

to  such  tax;  and  in  case  of  a  refusal  or  neglect,  ex-  several  creditors  in  satisfaction  of  their  respective  de- 

ofpt  in  cases  of  sickness  or  absence,  to  make  a  list  or  mands  to  the  amounts  specified  in  such  receipts;  and 

ritum,  or  to  verify  the  same  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  such  receipts  shall  be  sulHcient  evidence  in  favor  of 

add  fifty  per  centum  to  such  tax.    In  case  of  neglect  such  debtor,  to  justify  him  in  withholding  the  amount 

t-icasioncd  by  sickness  or  absence  as  aforesaid,  tlie  therein  expressed  from  his  next  payment  to  his  cred- 

c'»Ilet»tor  may  allow  such  further  time  for  making  and  itor;  but  such  creditor  may,  upon  giving  to  his  debttir 

dt'livering  such  list  or  return  as  ho  may  deem  neces-  a  full  written  receipt,  acknowledging  the  payment  to 

«">',  not  exceeding  tliirty  days.     The  amount  so  him  of  whatever  sum  may  be  actually  paid  and  ac- 

addeil  to  the  tax  shall  be  collected  at  the  same  time  cepting  the  amount  of  tax  paid  as  aforesaid  (specify- 

and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tax,  unless  the  neglect  ing  the  same)  as  further  satisfaction  of  the  ciebt  to 

or  faUity  is  discovered  after  the  tax  has  been  paid,  in  that  amount,  require  the  surrender  to  him  of  such 

*hich  case  the  amount  so  added  shall  be  collected  in  collector's  receipt. 

tile  .Hftnie  manner  as  the  tax  •  and  the  list  or  return  so 

maile  and  subscribed  by  such  collector  or  deputy  col-  ^  laying   Cards. 

HTtor  shall  be  held  vrima  facie  good  and  sufficient  Sec  88.  That  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  August, 

I'T  all  ieeralpuriwses*.*'  1894,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  pain,  by 

^Kc.  3o.  Tliat  every  corporation,  company,  or  asso-  adhesive  stamps,  a  tax  of  two  cents  for  and  upon 

'jiation  doing  business  for  pn)fit  snail  make  and  reii-  every  pack  of  playing  cards  containing  not  more  than 

d<r  to  the  collector  of  its  collection  district,  on  or  fiftv-four  earas  manufactured  and  sold  or  removed, 

Wfore   the  1st    Monday  of   MaRdi   in  every  year,  ana  also  upon  every  pack  in  the  stock  of  any  dealer 

wjrinning  with  the  year  1895,  a  full  return,  verified  on  and  after  that  date;  and  the  Commissioner  of  In- 

hy  outh  or  altirmation,  in  such  form  as  the  Commis-  temal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 

Moner  of  Internal  Revenue  may  prescribe  for  all  the  the  Treasury,  shall  make  regulations  as  to  dies  and 

t"Uowinjf  matters  for  the  whole  calendar  year  lust  adhesive  stamps. 

I'recetling  the  date  of  such  return  :  Sec.  39.  That  in  all  cases  where  an  adhesive  stamp 

1-  The  gross  profits  of  such  corporation,  company,  is  used  for  denoting  the  tax  imposed  by  this  act  uiM>n 

<^t  asMociation  from  all  kinds  of  business  of  every  playing  cards,  except  as   hereinatlcr  provided,  the 

name  and  nature.  })er8on  using  or  affixing  the  same  shall  write  thereon 

2.  The  expenses  of  such  corporation,  company,  or  the  initials  of  his  name  and  the  date  on  which  the 
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»tamp  is  attached  or  used,  so  that  it  may  not  again  be  torn,  or  removed  from  anr  other  paper  or  anr  in.«ira- 
u^ed.  And  every  person  who  fraudulently  makes  meitt  or  writing  charged'  or  chai^eahle  wit&  any  of 
use  of  an  adhesive  stamp  to  denote  any  tax'imr>osed  the  taxes  im^Kmed  by  law*  or  if  any  person  shall  will- 
by  this  act  without  so  etiectually  canceling  and  ob-  fully  remove  or  cause  to  oe  removed,  alter  or  cau>e 
literating  such  stamp  shall  forf^eit  the  sum  of  fitly  to  be  altered,  the  canceling  or  defacing  marks  on  anv 
dollars.  TheCoinmissionerof  Internal  Revenue  is  au-  adhesive  stamp,  with  intent  to  use  tne  same,  or  to 
thorized  to  prescribe  such  method  for  the  cancellation  cause  the  use  of  the  same,  aft«r  it  shall  have  bei-n 
of  stamps  as  substitute  for,  or  in  addition  to  the  method  once  used,  or  shall  knowingly  or  willfully  sell  or  buv 
prescribed  in  this  section  as  lie  may  deem  exp)edient  such  washed  or  restored  stanips,  or  offer  the  same  tor 
and  etlectual.  And  he  is  authorized,  in  his  dlscre-  sale,  or  ^ive  or  expose  the  same  to  any  person  for  u-si-, 
tion,  to  make  the  application  of  such  method  impera-  or  knowmgly  use  the  same,  or  prepare  the  same  with 
tive  upon  the  manufacturers  of  playing  cards.  intent  for  the  further  use  thcreor ;  or  if  any  person 

Sec.  40.  That  every  manufacturer  of  playing  cards  shall  knowinplj'  and  without  lawful  excuse  (the  pro«)f 

shall  register  with  the  collector  of  the  aistrict  his  whereof  shall  he  on  the  person  accused)  have  in  hisi 

name  or  style,  place  of  residence,  trade  or  business,  possession  anv  washed,  restored,  or  altered  stamfus, 

and  the  place  where  such  business  is  to  be  carried  which  have  oeen  removed  from  any  article,  pafx-r, 

on :  and  a  failure  to  register  as  herein  provided  and  instrument,  or  writing,  then,  and  in  ever>*  such  case, 

required  shall  subject  such  person  to  a  penalty  of  every  person  so  otfending,  and  every  person  know- 

tifty  dollars.  ingly  and  willfully  aiding,  abetting,  or  assisting  in 

Sec.  41.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve-  committing  any  such  ofiense  as  aforesaid,  shall,  on 

nue  shall  cause  to  be  prepared,  for  payment  of  the  tax  conviction  thereof,  forfeit  the  said  counterfeit,  washed, 

upon  playing  cards,  suitable  stamps  denoting  the  restored,  or  altered  stamps,  and  the  articles  upon 

tax  thereon.    Such    stamps   shall    l>o  furnished  to  which  they  are  placed,  and  oe  punished  by  fine  not 

collectors   requiring    them,  and   collectors   shall,  if  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  inip'ristmnient 

there  bo  any  manufacturers  of  playing  cards  with-  and  confinement  to  hard  labor  not  exceeding  tive 

in  their  respective  districts,  keep'  on  hand  at  all  years,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court    And 

times  a  supply  equal  in  amount  to  two  months^  sales  the  fact  that  any  adhesive  stamp  so  bought,  sold,  of- 

thcreof,  anu  shall  sell  the  same  only  to  such  manu-  fered  for  sale,  used,  or  had  in  possession  as  afort^said, 

facturers  as  have  registered  as  required  by  law  and  lias  been  washed  or  restored  by  removing  or  altering 

to  importers  of  playing  cards,  who  are  reouired  to  the  canceling  or  defacing  marks  thereon,  shall  bt* 

atlix  tne  same  to  imported  playing  cards,  ana  to  per-  prima  facie  proof  that  such  stamp  has   been  oncT 

sons  who  are  required  by  law  to  atlix  the  same  to  used  and  removed  by  the  possessor  thereof  from  some 

stocks  ot  playing  cards  on  hand  when  the  tax  Uiere-  paper,  instrument,  or  writing  charged  with  tax^  iro- 

on  imposed  firet  takes  effect    Every  collector  shall  posed  by  law,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  thin 

keep  an  account  of  the  number   and   denominate  section. 

values  of  the  stamps  sold  by  him  to  eoch  manufac-        Sec.  43.  That  whenever  any  person  makes,  pre- 

turer  and  to  other  persons  above  described.  pares,  and  sells  or  removes  for  consumption  or  salt- 

Sec.  42.  That  if  any  person  shall  forge  or  counter-  playing  cards,  whether  of  domestic  manufacture  or 

feit,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  imported,  upon  which  a  tax  is  imposed  bv  law,  with- 

any  stump,  die,  plate,  or  other  instrument  or  any  part  out  atlixing  thereto  an  adhesive  stamp  denoting?  the 

of  any  stamp,  die,  plate,  or  other  instrument  which  tax  before  mentioned,  he  shall  incur  a  penaltv  of 

shall  have  been  provided  or  may  hereafter  be  pro-  fifty  dollars  for  every  omission  to  affix  such  stamp : 

vided,  made,  or  used  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  Provided^  That  playing  cards  may  be  removed  fmin 

of  this  act  or  of  anv  previous  provisions  of  law  on  the  the  place  of  manufacture  for  export  to  a  foreign  coun- 

same  subjects,  or  shall  fortre,  counterfeit,  or  resemble,  try  without  payment  of  tax  or  atlixing  stamps  tliere- 

or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  or  re-  to,  under  sucn  regulations  and  the  filing  of  such  bond 

sembled,  the  impres.sion  or  any  part  of  the  impres-  as  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the 

sion  of  any  sucn  stamp,  die,  plate,  or  other  instru-  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  pre- 

mcnt,  as  aforesaid,  upon  any  paper,  or  shall  stamp  or  scribe. 

mark  or  cause  or  procure  to  oe  stamped  or  marlced        Sec.  44.  That  every  manufacturer  or  maker  of  plav- 

any  paper  with   any  such   forced  or  counterfeited  iii<r  cards  who,  after  the  same  are  so  made,  ana  tfie 

stamp,  die,  plate,  or  other  instrument  as  aforesaid,  particulars  hereinbefore  required  as  to  stam^is  have 

with  intent  to  defraud  the  United  States  of  any  of  the  been  complied  with,  takes  off,  removes,  or  detaches*, 

taxes  hereby  imposed  or  any  part  thereof;  or  if  any  or  causes,  or  permit*,  or  suffers  to  be  taken  off,  or  iv- 

person  shall  utter,  or  sell,  or  expose  to  sale  any  paper,  moved,  or  detached,  any  stamp,  or  who  uses  any 

article,  or  tliinj?  having  thereuixm  the  impression  of  stamp,  or  any  wrapper  or  cover  to  which  any  stamp 

any  such  counterfeited  stamp,  die,  plate,  or  other  in-  is  am.xed,  to  cover  any  other  article  or  commotlity 

strument,  or  any  part  of  anv  stimip,  die.  plate,  or  other  thon  that  originally  contained  in  such  wrapper  or 

instrument,  or  any  such  fx>rged,  counterfeited,  or  re-  cover,  with  such  stamp  when  first  used,  with  the  in- 

nembled  impress^ion,  or  part  of  impression,  as  afore-  tent  to  evade  the  stamp  duties,  shall,  for  every  such 

said,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  or  article  respectively,  in  respect  of  which  any  such  of- 

rescmbled ;  or  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  use  or  tense  is  committed,  be  sulyect  to  a  penalty  of  fitly 

permit  the  use  of  any  stamp,  die,  plate,  or  other  m-  dollars,  to  be  recovered  together  with  the  costs  there- 

strument  which  shall  have  been  so  provided,  made,  upon  accruing ;  and  every  Huch  article  or  commodity 

or  used,   as  aforesaid,   with   intent  to  defraud   the  as  aforesaid  sliall  be  forfeited. 

United  States ;  or  if  any  person  shall  fraudulently  Sec.  45.  That  every  maker  or  manufacturer  of  play- 
cut,  tear,  or  remove,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  cut,  ing  cards  who,  to  evade  the  tax  or  duty  changeable 
torn,  or  removed,  the  impression  of  any  stamp,  die,  thereon,  or  any  part  thereof,  sells,  exposes  for  sale, 
plate,  or  other  instrument,  which  shall  have  oeen  sends  out,  removes,  or  delivers  any  playing  cards  Un- 
provided, made,  or  used  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  or  fore  the  duty  thereon  has  been  fully  paid,  by  atiixinjf 
of  any  previous  provisions  of  law  on  the  same  sub-  thereon  the  proper  stamp,  as  provid'ea  by  law,  or  who. 
jects  from  any  paper,  or  any  instrument  or  writing  to  evade,  as  aforesaid,  hides  or  conceals,  or  causes  to 
charged  or  chargeable  with  any  of  the  taxes  imposed  be  hid<len,  or  removes  or  conveys  away  or  deposit-^, 
by  law;  or  if  any  person  shall  fraudulently  use,  join,  or  causes  to  be  removed  or  conveyed  away  from  or 
fix,  or  place,  or  cause  to  be  used,  joinecf,  fixed,  or  depositwl  in  any  place,  any  such  article  or  coiiimoil- 
placed,  to,  with,  or  upon  any  paper,  or  any  instru-  ity,  shall  be  Hubjeet  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars, 
ment  or  writing  charged  or  charjfeahle  with  any  of  toiri'ther  with  the  forfeiture  of  any  such  article  or 
the  taxes  hereby  imposed,  any  adhesive  stamp,  or  the  commodity, 

impression  of  any  stamp,  die,  plate,  or  other  instru-        Skc.  4«>/ That  the  tax  on  playing  cards  shall  l>e 

ment,  which  shall  have  been  provided,  made,  or  used  paid   bv  the    manufacturer   thereof.    Every  p<.^r>»on 

in  pursuance  of  law,  and  which  shall  have  been  cut,  who  others  or  exposes  for  sale  playing  cards,*  whether 
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the  articles  so  offered  or  exposed  are  of  foreign  manu-  to  all  other  spirit**,  from  the  date  of  the  original  entry 

:sM*ture  amd  imported,  or  are  of  dosnestic  manufacture,  for  deposit ;  and  all  warehousing  bonds  or  transporta- 

chall  be  deemed  the  manufacturer  thereof,  and  sub*  tion  and  warehousing  bonds  conditioned  for  the  pay* 

itrt't  to  all  the  duties^  liabilities,  and  penalties  imposed  nient  of  the  taxes  on  distilled  spirits  entered  for 

\>y  ]&w  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  domestic  articles  with-  deposit  into  distillery  or  special  bonded  warehouses 

4*ut  the  u>ie  of  the  proper  stainjis  denoting  the  tax  pnor  to  that  date  shall  continue  in  full  force  and 

f>aid  thereoD«  and  all  such  articles  of  foreign  manu-  effect  for  the  time  named  in  said  bonds,  except  where 

faoture  shall,  in  addition  to  the  import  duties  imposed  new  or  additional  bonds  are  required  under  existing 

<D  the  same,  be  subject  to  the  stamp  tax  prescribed  in  law. 

tiiii*  act.  For  Additional  Tax. — The  Commissioner  of  In- 
:^Ec.  47.  That  whenever  any  article  upon  which  a  lemal  Revenue  may  require  the  distillers  of  the  spirits 
t&\  i*  required  to  Ik*  paid  by  incans  of  a  stamp  is  sold  to  ^ive  bonds  for* the  additional  tax,  and  before  the 
4»r  removed  for  sale  by  tne  manufacturer  thereof,  expiration  of  the  original  bonds  shall  prescribe  rules 
without  the  usie  of  the  proper  stamp,  in  addition  to  and  regulations  for  re-entry  for  deposit  and  for  new 
the  penalties  imposed  by  law  for  such  sale  or  re-  bonds  as  provided  for  spirits  originally  entered  for 
nK>vaK  it  fthall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  deposit  under  this  act,  and  conditioned  for  payment 
Int€-mal  Revenue,  within  a  period  of  not  more  than  of  tax  at  the  rate  imposed  by  this  act  and  before  re- 
two  yeant  after  such  removal  or  sale,  upon  such  in-  moval  of  the  spirits  rrom  warehouse,  and  within  ei^ht 
fonuation  as  he  can  obtain,  to  estimate  the  amount  of  years;  as  to  fruit  brandy,  from  the  date  of  the  origi- 
the  tax  which  has  been  omitted  to  be  paid,  and  to  nal  ^auge,  and  as  to  all  other  spirits  from  the  date  of 
make  an  aaseasinent  thereof  upon  the  manufacturer  original  entry  for  deposit.  If  tne  distiller  of  the  spir- 
OT  producer  of  such  article,  lie  shall  certify  such  its  fails  or  refuses  to  give  the  bond  for  the  additional 
a.'^^Hntsment  to  the  colUictor,  who  shall  immediately  tax,  or  to  re-enter  and  rebond  the  spirits,  the  Com- 
di-mand  payment  of  such  tax,  and,  upon  the  neglect  missioner  of  Internal  Revenue  may  proceed  to  collect 
or  refusal  of  payment  by  such  manufacturer  or  pro-  the  taxes  now  provided  by  law  for  failure  or  refusal 
Uucer.  Khali  proceeil  to  collect  the  same  in  the  man-  to  give  warehousing  bondson  original  entry  into  dis- 
iier  provided  for  tlic  collection  of  other  assessed  taxes,  tillery  warehouse  or  special  bonded  warehouse,  and 

the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  act  of  May  28, 1880 

Distilled  Spirits.  (Twenty-first  Statutes,  145),  so  far  as  applicable,  are 

Sec.  48.  That  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act.  hereby  extended  to  bonds  given  under  tne  provisions 

thtre  shall  be  levied  and  collected  on  all  distilled  of  this  section:  iVori</«<2. That  the  distiller  may,  at 

tipirits  in  bond  at  that  time,  or  that  have  been  or  that  his  option  and  under  sucn  regulations  as  the  Com- 

may  be  then  or  thereafter  produced  in  the  United  missioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of 

States,  on  which  the  tax  is  not  paid  before  that  day,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  prescribe,  execute 

a  tax  of  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  on  each  proof  gallon  an  annual  bond  for  the  spirits  so  deposited  in  lieu  of 

i*T  wine  gallon  w^hen  below  proof,  and  a  proportionate  the  bonds  herein  provided. 

tax  at  a  like  rate  on  all  fractional  parts  of  such  proof  Distilleri*  Notices. — Sec.  50.  That  the  distiller  of 
or  wine  gallon :  I^^vided,  That,  in  computing  the  tax  any  distilled  spirits  deposited  in  any  distillery  ware- 
on  any  package  of  spirits,  all  fractional  parts  of  a  gal-  house,  or  special  bonded  warehouse,  or  in  any  gen- 
Ion  le«s  than  one  tenth  shall  be  exclude<l.  eral  bonded  warehoiLse  established  under  the  provi- 
The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  ap-  sions  of  this  act,  may,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  four 
pro\  al  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea-Hury,  shall  prescrioe  years  from  the  date  of  original  gaiure  as  to  fruit 
and  furnish  suitable  stamps  denoting  the  payment  of  nrandy,  or  original  entry  as  to  aU  other  spirits^  file 
the  internal-revenue  tax  imposed    oy  this  section ;  with  tne  collector  a  notice  giving  description  of  the 
and  until  further  stamps  are  prepared  and  furnished,  packages  containing  the  spirits,  and  request  a  regauge 
the  stamjie  now  used  to  denote  the  payment  of  the  of  the  same,  and  thereupon  the  collector  shall  direct 
internal-revenue  tax  on  distilled  spirits  shall  be  af-  a  ganger  to  regauge  the  spirits,  and  to  mark  upon 
fixed  to  all  packages  containing  custilled  spirits  on  each  such  package  the  numocr  of  gau^e  or  wine  gal- 
«hich  the  tax  imjwsed  by  this  section  is  paid*  and  Ions  and  proof  gallons  therein  contained.     If,  upon 
the   Commissioner  of  Internal    Revenue  shall,  by  such  regauffing,  it  shall  appear  that  there  has  been 
ansessment  or  otherwise,  cause  to  be  collected  the  tax  a  loss  of  distilled  spirits  from  anv  cask  or  package, 
<»n  any  fractional  gallon  contamed  in  each  of  such  without  the  fault  or  negligence  of  tne  distiller  thereof, 
packages,  as  ascertained  by  the  original  gauge,  or  re-  taxes  shall  be  collected  only  on  the  quantity  of  dis- 
je^uge  when  made,  before  or  at  the  time  of  removal  of  tilled  spirits  contained  in  such  cask  or  packajcre  at 
»uch  packages  from  warehouse  or  other  place  of  stor-  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  thereof  from  the  distillery 
a«re:  and  all  provisions  of  existing  laws  relating  to  warehouse  or  other  bonded  warehouse:    Provided^ 
»tamps  denoting  the  payment  of  internal-revenue  tax  however.,  That  the  allowance  which  shall  be  made 
<»n  dkitillcd  spirits,  so  far  as  applicable,  are  liereby  for  such  loss  of  spirits  as  aforesaid  shall  not  exceed 
«xtfnded  to  the  stamps  providea  for  in  this  section.  one  proof  gallon  for  two  months  or  part  thereof,  one 
Tliat  the  tax  herein  shall  be  paid  by  the  distiller  and  one  half  gallon  for  three  and  fc>ur  months,  two 
of  the  spirits  on  or  before  their  removal  from  the  dis-  gallons  for  five  and  six  months,  two  and  one  half  gal- 
tUlery  or  place  of  storage,  except  in  case  the  removal  Ions  for  seven  and  eight  months,  three  gallons  for 
thenfrom  without  payment  of  tax  is  authorized  by  nine  and  ten  months,  three  and  one  half  gallons  for 
law;  and  (upon  spirits  lawfully  deposited  in  any  dis-  eleven  and  twelve  months,  four  gallons  for  tliirteen, 
tUlerv  warehouse,  or  other  bonded  warehouse,  estab-  fourteen,  and  tit\een  months,  four  and  one  half  gal- 
liMhed   under    internal-revenue   laws)   within  eight  Ions  for  sixteen,  seventeen,  and  eighteen  months,  five 
veare  from  the  date  of  the  original  entry  for  deposit  gallons  for  nineteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-one  months, 
jn  any  distillery  warehouse,  or  from  the  date  of  the  five  and  one  half  gallons  for  twenty-two,  twenty- 
original  gauge  of  fruit  brandy  deposited  in  special  three,  and  twenty-four  months,  six  gallons  for  twenty- 
l'<»n(ied  warehouse,  except   in  case   of  withdrawal  five,  twenty-six,  and  twenty- seven  months,  six  and 
therefrom  without  payment  of  tax  authorized  by  law.  one  half  gallons  for  twenty-eight,  twenty-nine,  and 
5>ic.  49.  That  warehousing  Iwnds  and  transporta-  thirty  months,  seven  galloiiis  for  thirty-one,  thirty- 
tion   and  warehousing    boiids,  conditioned  for  the  two,  and  thirty-three  months,  seven  and  one  half  gal- 
payment  of  taxes  on  all  distilled  spirits  entered  for  Ions  for  thirty-four,  thirty -five,  and  thirty-six  months, 
<l**lx.wit  into  distillery  or  special  bonded  warehouses  eight  gallons  for  thirty-seven,  thirty-eight,  thirty- 
<»n  and  afler  the  passage  or  this  act,  shall  be  given  by  nine,  and  forty  months',  eight  and  one  half  gallons 
the  distiller  of  said  spirits,  as  required  by  existing  for  forty -one,  forty-two,  forty-three,  and   forty-four 
laws,  conditioned,  however,  for  payment  of  taxes  at  months,'  nine  gallons  for  forty-five,  forty-six,  forty- 
the  rate  ini{x)sed  by  this  act,  and  Wfore  removal  from  seven,  and  forty-eight  months,  and  no  further  allow- 
warehouse    and    within    eight    years;    as    to    fruit  ance  shall  be  made:  And  provided /vrther^  Thai  in 
hrandy,  from  the  date  of  the  original  gauge ;  and  as  case  such  spirits  shall  remain  in  warehouse  after  the 
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same  have  been  reg^auged,  the  packages  containing  spirita  that  the  principal  named  in  such  bond  shall 

the  spirits  shall,  at  the  time  of  withdrawal   from  pay  the  tax  on  the  spirits  as  specified  in  the  entry,  or 

warehouse  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  ComiuiH-  cauMe  the  same  to  be  paid  within  eight  years  from  the 

sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  may  direct,  be  again  re-  date  of  the  original  entry  of  the  name  into  the  distil- 

gauged  or  inspected,  and  if  found  to  contain  a  larger  Icry  warehouse,  and   before  withdrawal,  except   ast 

quantity  than  shown  by  the  first  rogauge,  the  tax  hereinafter  provided. 

shall  be  collected  and  on  the  (quantity  in  each  such         Sec.  55.  That  any  spirits  mav  be  withdrawn  once 

package  as  shown  by  tlie  original  gauge  :  And  pro-  and  no  more  from  one  general  oonded  warehoiiz»«  for 

vidfd  further,  That  taxes  shall  be  collected  on  the  transportation  to  another  general  bonded  warehooi^e. 

quantity  contained  in  each  such  package  as  shown  and  when  intended  to  be  so  withdrawn  shall  have 

by  the  oriirinal  gauge:  And  provided  jurth^r,  Th&t  affixed  thereto  another  general  bonded  warehou:«e 

taxes  shall  be  collected  on  the  quantity  contained  in  stamp  indicative  of  such  intention ;  and  the  with- 

each  cask  or  package,  as  shown  by  the  original  gauge,  drawal  of  such  spirits  land  their  transfer  to  and  entry 

where  the  distiller  does  not  request  a  regauge  Defore  into  such  general  bonded  warehouse  shall  be  under 

the  expiration  of  four  yean  from  the  date  of  original  such  regulations  and  upon  the  filing  of  such  noticcts 

entry  or  gaufire :  I¥ovided^  aUo.  That  the  foregoing  entries,  oonds,  and  bills  of  lading  as  the  Commissioner 

allowance  of  Toss  shall  apply  only  to  casks  and  pack-  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 

ages  of  a  capacity  of  fortv  or  more  wine  gallons,  and  tary  of  the  Treasury,  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe ; 

that  the  allowance  for  loss  on  casks  or  packages  of  and  the  bonds  covering  spirits  in  general  bonded 

less  capacity  than  forty  gallons  shall  not  exceed  one  warehouses  shall  be  given  ov  distillers  of  the  spirits 

half  the  amount  allowed  on  said  forty -gallon  cask  or  and  shall  be  renewed  at  sucn  times  as  the  Commis- 

package ;  but  no  allowance  shall  be  made  on  casks  sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  may  by  regulations  re- 

or  packages  of  less  capacity  than  twenty  gallons :  And  quire. 

provided  further,  That  tlie  proof  of  such  distilled         Prof}iHon«  extended. — Skc.  56.  That  the  provisions 

spirits  shall  not  in  any  case  be  computed  at  the  time  of  existing  law  in  regard  to  the  withdrawal  of  distilled 

of  withdrawal  at  less  than  one  hundred  per  centum.  spirits  from  warehouses  upon  payment  of  tax,  or  for 

Sec.  51.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve-  exportation,  or  for  transfer  to  a  manufacturing  ware- 

nue  shall  be  and  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his  discre-  house,  and  as  to  the  gauging,  marking,  branding,  and 

tion,  and  upon  the  execution  of  such  bond  as  he  may  stamping  of  the  spirits  upon  such  withdrawals,  and 

prescribe,  to  establish  one  or  more  warehouses,  not  in  regara  to  withdrawals  for  the  use  of  the  United 

exceeding  ten  in  number  in  any  one  collection  dis-  States  or  scientific  institutions  or  colleges  of  learning;, 

trict,  to  be  known  and  designated  as  general  bonded  including  the  provisions  for  allowance  for  loss  by  &e- 

warehouse  and  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  storage  cident,  are  hereby  extended  and  made  applicable  to 

of  spirits  distilled  fh>m  materials  other  than  fruits,  spirits  deposited  in  general  bonded  warenouae  under 

each  of  which  warehouses  shall  be  in  the  ohar^  of  a  tnis  act. 

storekeeper  and  ganger,  to  be  appointed,  assigned,  Sec.  57.  Whenever  distilling  shall  have  been  sua- 
trsnsferred,  and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  such  pended  at  any  distillery  for  a  period  or  perioda  aggre- 
otficers  for  distillery  warehouses  are  now  appointed,  gatinj^  six  months  during  any  calendar  year,  and  the 
assigned,  transferred,  and  paid.  Every  such  ware-  quantity  of  spirits  remaining  in  the  distillery  ware- 
house shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  Collector  of  house  cioes  not  exceed  five  thousand  proof  gallons,  or 
Internal  Revenue  of  the  district  in  which  such  ware-  w^henever,  in  the  option  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
house  is  located,  and  shall  be  in  the  joint  custody  of  ternal  Revenue,  any  distillery  warehouse  or  general 
the  storekeeper  and  proprietor  thereof,  and  kept  se-  bonded  warehouse  is  unsafe  or  unfit  for  use,  or  tlie 
curcly  locked,  and  shall  at  no  time  be  unlocked  or  merchandise  therein  is  liable  to  loss  or  great  wastage, 
of>ened  or  remain  open  except  in  the  presence  of  such  he  may  in  either  such  case  discontinue  such  ware- 
storekeeper  or  other  person  who  may  be  designated  house,  and  require  the  merchandise  therein  to  be 
to  act  fur  him,  as  provided  in  the  case  of  distillery  transferred  to  such  other  warehouse  as  he  mav  desig- 
warehouses ;  and  such  warehouses  shall  be  under  nate,  and  within  such  time  as  he  may  prescribe  ;  abd 
further  regulations  as  the  Commissioner  of  Inter-  all  the  provisions  of  section  3272  of  tlie  Revised  Stat- 
nal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  utes  of  the  United  States  relating  to  transfers  of  spir- 
the  Treasury,  may  prescribe.                                            .  its  from  warehouses,  including  those  imposing  penal- 

Sec.  52.  I'hat  any  distilled  spirits  made  from  ma-  ties,  are  hereby  made  applicable  to  transfers  to  or 

terials  other  than  fruit,  and  lawfully  deposite<l   in  from  general  warehouses  established  under  this  act 
a  distillery  warehouse,  may,  upon  application  of  the         On  Jiemoved  Spirits. — Skc.  58.  The  tax  upon  any 

distiller    thereof,  be  removed  from  such  distillery  distilled  spirits  removed  from  a  distillery  warehour<e 

warehouse  to  any  general  bonded  warehouse  estab-  for  deposit  in  a  general  bonded  warehouse,  and  in 

lished  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  respect  of  which  any  requirement  of  this  act  is  not 

and  the  removal  of  said  spirits  to  said  bonded  ware-  complied  with,  shall,  at  any  time  when  knowledge  of 

house  shall  be  under  such  regulations,  and  after  mak-  such  fact  is  obtained  by  the  Commissioner  of  Int^Tniil 

ing  such  entries  and  executing  and  filing  with  the  Revenue,  be  assessed  by  him  upon  the  distiller  of  tiie 

collector  of  the  district  in  which  the  spirits  were  same,  and  returned  to  the  collector,  who  shall  imme- 

manufactured  such  bonds  and  bills  of  lading,  and  diately  demand  payment  of  such  tax,  and  upon  the 

the  giving  such  other  additional  security  as  may  be  net;lect  of  payment' by  the  distiller  shall  proceed  to 

prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  oofiect  the  same  by  distraint.    But  this  provision 

and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  shall  not  exclude  any  other  remedy  or  proceeding 

The  Stamp.— Skc.  53.  That  all  spirits  intended  for  provided  by  law  to  enforce  the  payment  of  tlie  tax. 

deposit  in  a  general  bonded  warehouse,  before  being  If  it  shall  appear  at  any  time  that  tliere  has  been  a 

removed  from  the  distillery  warehouse,  shall  have  loss  of  distilled  spirits  from  any  cask  or  package  de- 

atfixed  to  each  package  an  engraved  stamp  indicative  posited  in  a  general  bonded  warehouse  or  special 

of  such  intention,  to  be  provided  and  furnished  to  the  t>onded  warehouses,  other  than  the  loss  provided  for 

several  collectors,  as  in  the  case  of  other  stamps,  and  in  section  3221  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 

to  be  charged  t<i  them  and  accounted  for  in  the  same  States,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner  of 

manner.  Internal  Revenue,  is  excessive,  he  may  instruct  the 

Sec.  54.  That  any  spirits  removed  in  bond  as  afore-  collector  of  the  district  in  which  the  loss  has  occurred 

said  may,  upcm  its  arrival  at  a  general  bonded  ware-  to  require  the  withdrawal  from  warehouse  of  such 

house,  be  deposited  therein  upon  making  such  en-  cask  or  packui^e  of  distilled  spirits,  and  to  collect  the 

tries,  filing  such  bonds  and  other  securities,  ond  under  tax  accrued  upon  the  original  quantity  of  distille<l 

such  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Com-  spirits  entered  into  the  warehouse  in  such  package  or 

missioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  cask,  less  only  the  allowance  for  loss  proviaed  by  law. 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.     It  shall  be  one  of  the  If  the  said  tax  is  not  paid  on  demand,  the  collector 

conditions  of  the  warehousing  bond  covering  such  shall  report  the  amount  due  as  shown  by  the  original 
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eacee  npoD  his  next  montiily  1i«t,  and  it  shall  be  as-  bonded  warehouse,  or  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  of 

?r<«vd  and  collected  wa  other  taxes  are  assessed  and  a  ^au^er  under  the  int«mal-re venue  laws.    And  tlie 

«N>lleeted.  8uid  ollicer,  before  entering  upon  the  dischargee  ot 

i^EC.  5^.  That  in  ease  any  distilled  spirits  removed  such  separate  duties,  shall  etvo  a  bond,  to  be  approved 

fn^m  a  distillery  warehouse  for  deposit  in  a  general  b^  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  tor  the 

U'Oded  warehouse  shall  fail  to  be  deposited  m  such  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  in  such  form  and  for 

^trDeral  bonded  warehouse  within  ten  da^s  after  such  such  amount  as  the  commissioner  may  prescribe, 

retiioval,  or  within  the  time  specified  m  any  bond  Gauffers, — Sec.  65.  That  internal-revenue  gau^ers 

friven  on  such  removal,  or  if  anv  distilled  spirits  de-  may  be  assigned  to  duty  at  distilleries,  rectifying 

fiifited  in  any  general  bonded  warehouse  shall  be  houses,  or  wherever  gau^ring  is  required  to  be  done,  and 

Uken  therefrom,  for  export  or  otherwise,  without  full  transferred  from  one  place  of  duty  to  another  by  the 

cftmpUance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  with  Commissioner  of  Internal  Kevenue,  in  like  manner  as 

the  ret^uireroents  of  anv  regulations  made  thereunder,  storekeepers  and  storekeepers  and  gaugers  are  now 

and  with  the  terms  or  any  bond  given  on  such  re-  assigned  and  transferred. 

movtl,  or  if  any  distilled  spirits  which  have  been  8ec.  66.  That  section  8820  of  the  Revised  Statutes 

dtposited  in  a  general  bonded  warehouse  shall  be  of  the  United  States*,  as  amended,  be  further  amended 

found  elsewhere,  not  having  been  removed  there-  by  striking  out  all  after  said  number  and  substituting 

from  accordin|^  to  law,  any  person  who  shall   be  tnefoUowmg:  ^^  Whenever  any  cask  or  package  con- 

^nilty  of  such  failure,  or  anj  person  who  shall  in  any  taining  five  wine  gallons  or  more  is  filled  for  shipment, 

luanner  violate  any  provision  of  the  next  preceding  sale,  or  delivery  on  the  premises  of  any  rectifier  who 

eleven  sections  of  this  act,  shall  be  subject,  on  con-  has  paid  the  special  tax  required  by  law,  it  shall  be 

victioQ,  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  inspected  and  'gauged  by  the  United  States  ganger, 

nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  to  imprison-  whose  duty  it  snail  be  to  mark  and  brand  the  same 

ment  for  not  less  than  three  months,  nor  more  than  and  place  thereon  an  engraved  stamp,  which  shall 

three  ^ears,  for  ever^  such  failure  or  violation,  and  state  tlie  date  when  atfixed  and  the  number  of  proof 

the  spirits  as  to  which  such  failure  or  violation  or  gallons,  and  shall  be  in  such  form  as  shall  be  pre- 

unlawful  removal  shall  take  place  shall  be  forfeited  scribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 

to  the  United  States.  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 

.(M«««m«nte. — Skc.  60.  That  all  assessments  made  Provided,,  That  when  such  cask  or  package  is  filled  on 

Doder  the  provisions  of  section  8309  of  the  Revised  the  premises  of  a  rectifier  rectifying  less  than  five 

Sutates  of  the  United  States,  and  acts  amendatory  hunared  barrels  a  year,  counting  rorty  gallons   of 

thereof,  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  tax  imposed  by  this  act  proof  spirits  to  the  barrel,  it  ma;y^  be  gauged,  marked, 

on  each  proof  gallon.  branded,  and  stamped  by  a  United  States  ganger,  or 

Sec.  61.  Any  manufacturer  finding  it  necessary  to  it  may  be  gauged,  marked,  branded,  and  stamped  by 

use  alcohol  in  the  arts,  or  in  any  medicinal  or  other  the  rectifier,  as  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 

like  compound,  may  use  the  same  under  regulations  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

to  be  prescribed  bv  the  Secretair  of  the  Treasury ;  may  by  regulations  prescribe." 

and  on  satisfying  tne  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  Sec.  67.   That  whenever  any  person  intending  to 

for  the  district  wherein  he  resides  or  carries  on  bu-si-  commence  or  to  continue  the  business  of  a  distiller 

ness  that  he  has  complied  with  such  reffulations  and  shall  execute  a  bond  under  the  pro\nsions  of  section 

has  used  such  alcohol  therein,  and  exhibiting  and  de-  8260  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 

Uvering  up  the  stamps  which  show  thflt  a  tax  has  and  file  the  same  with  the  collector  of  internal  revenue 

beeopaid  thereon,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  fh>m  for  the  district  in  which  he  proposes  to  distill,  the 

the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  rebate  or  repay-  collector  may  refuse  to  approve  said  bond  if  the  per- 

tuent  of  the  tax  so  paid.  son  ofi'ering  the  same  shall  nave  been  previously  con- 

Skc.  62.  That  no  distiller  who  has  given  the  re-  victed,  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  of  any 

quired  bond,  and  who  sells  only  distilled  spirits  of  fraudulent  noncompliance  with  any  of  the  provisions 

nis  own  production  at  the  place  of  manufacture  or  at  of  the  law  relating  to  the  duties  and  business  of  dis- 

the  place  of  storage  in  bond,  in  the  original  packages  tillers,  or  if  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 

to  which  the  tax-paid  stamps  are  affixed,  shall  be  re-  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretair  of  the  Treasury, 

3 aired  to  pay  the  special  tax  of  a  wholesale  liquor  shall  have  compromised  such  an  ottense  with  the  per- 

ealer  on  account  or  such  sales :  I¥ovuUd,  That  he  son  upon  the  payment  of  penalties  or  otherwise,  and, 

shall  be  required  to  keep  tlie  book  prescribed  by  sec-  in  case  of  such  refusal,  the  person  so  proposing  to  dis- 

tion  8818  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the   if nited  till  may  appeal  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 

States,  or  so  much  as  shall  show  the  date  when  he  nue,  wnose  decision  in  the  matter  shall  be  final, 

sent  out  any  spirits,  the  serial  numbers  of  the  stamps  \Viru  SpiriU. — Seo.  68.  That  section  48  of  the  act 

OD  the  packages  containing  same,  the  kind  and  oual-  approved  Oct.  1,  1890,  entitled  *^  An  Act  to  reduce  the 

ity  of  tne  spirits  in  wine  gallons  and  taxable  gallons,  revenue  and  equalize  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other 

the  serial  numbers  of  the  stamps  on  the  packages,  purposes,"  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  "'  That 

and  the  name  and  residence  of  the  penton  to  whom  the  wine  spirits  mentioned  in  section  42  of  this  act 

H»nt;  and  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  an  act  entitled  is  the  product  resulting  from  the  distillation  of  fer- 

**  An  Act  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  internal  reve-  iiiented  grape  juice,  and  shall  be  held  to  include  the 

nue,"  approved  March  5,  187i),  as  to  transcripts,  shall  product  commonly  known  as  grape  brandy  ;  and  the 

apply  to  such  books.    Any  failure,  by  reason  of  re-  j)ure  sweet  wine  which  may  be  fortified  free  of  tax, 

fusaf  or  willful  neglect,  to  furnish  the  transcript  by  as  provided  for  in  said  section,  is  fermented  grape  juice 

him  shall  subject  the  spirits  owned  or  distilled  by  only,  and  shall  contain  no  other  substance  of  any  Kind 

him  to  forfeiture.  whatever  introduced  before,  at  the  time  of,  or  after 

Skc.  68.  That  storekeepers,  and  storekeepers  and  fennentation,  and  such  sweet  wine  shall  contain  not 

iraujfers,  when  transferred  from  one  distillery  to  an-  less  than  four  |X!r  centum  of  saccharine  matter,  which 

other,  either  in  the  same  district  or  in  different  dis-  saccharine  strength  may  be  determined   by  testing 

trictft,  shall  receive  compensation  not  exceeding  four  with  Balling^s  saccharometer,  or  must  scale  such  sweet 

dollars  per  day  during  the  time  necessarily  occupied  wine,  after  the  evaporation  of  the  spirit  contained 

in  traveling  from  one  distillery  to  the  other,  together  therein,  and  restoring  the  sample  tested  to  original 

with  the  actual  necessary  traveling  expenses.  volume  by  addition  of  water :  l^ovided^  That  the  addi- 

*5Ec.  64.  That  the  officer  holding  the  combined  office  tion  of  pure  boiled  or  condensed  grape  must,  or  pure 

of  storekeeper  and  ganger,  under  the  provisions  of  the  crystallized  cane  or  beet  sugar,  to  the  pure  grape  ^uioe 

Ic^ttlative,  executive,  and  judicial  ai)propriation  act  aforesaid,  or  the  fermeuted  product  of  such  irrapo  juice 

approved  Aug.  15,  1876  (Nineteenth  Statutes,  page  prior  to  the  fortification  provided  for  by  this  act  tor 

I'VJ ),  may  be  assigned  bv  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  the  sole  jjurpose  of  perfecting  sweet  wines  according 

Revenue  to  perform  the  separate  duties  of  a  store-  to  commercial  standard,  shalfnot  be  excluded  by  the 

keeper  at  any  distillery,  or  at  any  general  or  special  definition  of  pure,  sweet  wine  aforesaid :    Provided 
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further^  That  the  cane  or  beet  suf^ar  so  used  shall  not  liabilities  under  said  laws  shall  continue,  and  may  be 

he  in  excess  of  ten  per  centum  of  the  weight  of  wines  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  if  said  repeal  or 

to  be  fortified  under  this  act/^  modifications  had  not  been  made.    Any  otfensescfMii- 

\f      -          r  mitted  and  all  penalties  for  forfeitures  or  liabilitiisft 

Tobacco   Mancfacture.  incurred  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act  under  any 

Sec.  69.   Every  person  whose    business    it    is  to  statute  euibraced  in  or  changed,  modified,  or  repealed 

manufacture  tobacco  or  snuff  for  himself,  or  who  em-  by  tliis  act  may  be  prosecuted  or  punished  m  the 

ploys  others  to  manufacture  tobacco  or  snuff,  whether  same  manner  and  with  the  same  elFect  as  if  this  act 

such  manufacture  be  b^  cutting,  pressing,  grinding,  had  not  been  passed.    All  acts  of  limitation,  whether 

crushing,  or  rubbing  ot  any.  raw  or  leaf  tobacco,  or  applicable  to  civil  causes  and  proceedings  or  to  the 

manufactured  or  partially  manufactured  tobacco  or  prosecution  of  offenses,  or  for  the  recovery  of  penalties 

snuff,  or  the  puttmg  up  for  use  or  consumption  of  or  forfeitures  embraced  in  or  modified,  changed,  or 

scraps,  waste,  clippings,  stems,  or  deposits  of  tobacco,  repealed  by  this  act,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby, 

or  by  the  working  or  preparation  ot  leaf  tobacco,  to-^  and  all  suits,  proceedings,  or  pro»*ecutions,  whetlier 

bacco  stems,  scraps,  clippings,  or  waste,  by  sitting,  civil  or  criminal,  for  causes  arising  or  acts  done  or 

twisting,  screening,  or  any  otiier  process,  shall  be  re-  committed  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  may  be 

garded  as  a  manufacturer  of  tobacco.  commenced  and  prosecuted  within  the  same  timeand 

Every  person  shall  also  be  regarded  as  a  manu-  with  the  same  effect  as  if  this  act  had  not  been 
facturer  of  tobacco  whose  business  it  is  to  sell  leaf  passed:  Atul provided  further.  That  nothing  in  thin 
tobacco  in  quantities  less  than  a  hogshead,  case,  or  act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  section 
bale ;  or  who  sells  directly  to  consumers  or  to  persons  8058  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  amended  by  the  act 
other  than  duly  recognized  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco  or  approved  Feb.  28,  1887,  in  respect  to  the  abandon- 
duly  registered  manufacturers  of  tobacco,  snuffy  or  ment  of  merchandise  to  underwriters  or  the  salvoiH 
cigars,  or  to  persons  who  purchase  in  packages  for  of  property  and  the  ascertainment  of  duties  tliereon. 
export ;  and  all  tobacco  so  sold  by  such  persons  shall 

be  regarded  as  manufactured  tobacco,  ana  such  manu-  Trusts. 

factured  tobacco  shall  be  put  up  and  prepared  by  Sec.  78.  That  every  combination,  conspiracy,  trust, 

'        m- 
:he 

^.  . —   .    ,-    -_-    ^,  ^ ^  _. ^_ —  or 

Provided,  that  fannero  and  growers  of  tobacco  who  corporations,  either  of  whom  is  engaged  m  import- 
sell  leaf  tobacco  of  their  own  growth  and  raising  shall  ing  any  article  from  any  foreign  country  into  the 
not  be  regarded  as  manufacturers  of  tobacco ;  and  so  United  States,  and  when  such  combination,  cod- 
much  of  section  8244  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  spiracy,  trust,  ai^reement  or  contract  is  intende^l  to 
United  States,  and  acts  amendatory  thereof,  as  are  in  operate  in  restraint  of  lawful  trade  or  fV«e  com|)ett- 
contlict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed :  Proi>ideil  tion  in  lawful  trade  or  commerce,  or  to  increase  the 
further,  That  section  27,  chapter  1244,  pagp  863,  Vol-  market  price  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  of  any 
ume  I  of  supplement  to  the  Revised  statutes  of  the  article  or  articles  imported  or  intended  to  be  imported 
United  States  be  amended  by  striking  out  all  after  into  the  United  States,  or  of  any  manufacture  into 
the  word  **  repealed  "  in  line  5  of  said  section,  as  fol-  which  such  imported  article  enters  or  is  intended  to 
lows :  ^I^vuled,  however.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  enter.  Every  person  who  is  or  shall  hereafter  be  en- 
every  farmer  or  planter  producing  and  sellin|^  leaf  gaged  in  the  imi^K>rtation  of  goods  or  any  comuioditj 
tobacco,  on  demand  of  any  internal-revenue  othccr  or  fVoni  any  foreign  country,  in  violation  of  this  section 
other  authorized  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  of  this  act,  or  who  shall  combine  or  conspire  with 
to  furnish  said  officer  or  agent  a  true  and  complete  another  to  violate  the  same,  is  guilty  of  a  misde- 
statement,  verified  by  oath,  of  all  of  his  sales  of  leaf  moanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  in  any  court  of 
tobacco,  the  number  of  hogsheads,  cases,  or  pounds,  the  United  States,  such  person  shall  be  fined  in  a 
with  the  name  and  residence,  in  each  instance,  of  the  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  not  ex- 
person  to  whom  sold  and  the  place  to  which  it  is  ceeding  five  tliousand  dollars,  and  shall  be  further 
shipped;  and  every  farmer  or  planter  who  willfully  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the 
refuses  to  furnish  such  infonnation,  or  who  know-  court  for  a  tenn  not  less  than  three  months  uor  ex- 
ingly  makes  false  statements  as  to  any  of  the  facts  ceeding  twelve  months. 

aforesaid,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  Sec.  74.  That  the  several  circuit   courts    of  the 

be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceediuff  five  hundred  United  States  are  hereby  vested  with  jurisdiction  to 

dollars.^'    That  section  3361  of  the  Revit^ed  Statutes  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of  section  73  of  this 

is  hereby  rcpeale<l.  act;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  district  at- 

Seo.  70.  That  the  act  of  June  20, 1876  (Nineteenth  tomeys  of  the  United  States,  in  their  respective  dis- 
united States  Statutes,  page  60),  bo  amended  by  in-  tricts,  under  tJie  direction  of  the  Attorney-General,  to 
sorting  after  the  words  "iinport<?d  into  the  United  institute  proceedings  in  equity  to  prevent  and  re- 
States  by  such  firm  or  partnership  "  the  following :  strain  sucn  violations.  Sucn  proceedings  may  be  by 
*•  Or  for  any  other  purpose  connected  with  the  general  way  of  petitions  setting  forth  the  case  and  praying 
transaction  of  business  at  any  customhouse.^^  that  such  violations  shall  be  enjoined  or  otnen^'ise 
,,  _  prohibited.  When  the  parties  complained  qf  shall 
Reciprocity  Treaties.  {,^^6  been  duly  notified  of  such  petition  the  court 

Sec.  71.  That  section  8  of  an  act  approved  Oct  1,  shall  proceed  as  soon  as  may  be  to  the  hearing  and 
1890,  entitled  **An  Act  to  reduce  the  revenue  and  determination  of  the  case ;  and  pending  such  petition 
equalize  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  before  final  decree  the  court  may  at  auv  tin»e 
is  hereby  repealed,  but  nothing  herein  contained  make  such  temporary  restraining  order  or  prohibition 
shall  be  held  to  abrogate  or  in  any  way  affect  such  as  shall  be  deemed  just  in  the  premises, 
reciprocal  commercial  arrangements  as*  have  been  Sec.  75.  That  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  court 
heretofore  made  and  now  exist  between  the  United  before  which  any  proceeding  under  the  seventy- 
States  and  foreijjn  countries,  except  where  such  ar-  fourth  section  of  this  act  may  be  pending  that  the 
rangements  are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  ends  of  justice  require  that  other  parties  should  be 
this  act.  brought  before  the  court,  the  court  may  cause  them 

Sec.  72.   All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  to  be  summoned,  whether  they  reside  in  the  district 

with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed,  in  which  the  court  is  held  or  not;  and  subpoenas  to 

but  the  repeal  of  existing  laws  or  modifications  there-  that  end  may  be  served  in  arty  district  by  the  msi^ 

of  embraced  in  this  act  shall  not  affect  any  act  done,  ahal  thereof.' 

or  any  right  accruing  or  accrued,  or  any  suit  or  pro-  Sec.  76.  That  any  property  owned  under  any  con- 

ceedings  had  or  commenced  in  any  civil  cause  before  tract  or  by  any  combination  or  pursuant  to  any  con- 

the  said  repeal  or  modifications,  but  all  rights  and  spiracy  (and  l>eing  the  subject  tiiereof)  mentioned  in 
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f«ctioD  73  of  thin  act,  and  being  in  the  coune  of  Cockrell,  Cotfeen,  Conn,  Cooper  of  Florida,  Cooper  of 

tnuk*portation  from  one  State  to  anotlier,  or  to  or  from  Indiana,  Cooper  of  Texai»,  Cox,  Crawford,  Culben»on, 

&  Territory,  or  the  DLitrict  of  Columbia,  shall  be  for-  Curtis  of  Kansas,  Davey,  Duvis,  l)e  Annond,  Denson, 

fe.u^i  to  the  United  States,  and  may  be  seized  and  Dinsmore,  Dockery,  Donovan,  Doolittle.  Durborow, 

viidemned  bv  like  proceeding  as  those  provided  by  ^'^ ^     t.^ii!      x.Vr_...  ...  ,,,,•_«  ,v  ^  , 

!&»  tor  the  forfeiture,  seizure,  and  condemnation 
i>n>{<<;rty  imported  into  the  United  States  contrary 

iaw.  Hammond,  Hare,  Hartman,  Hutch,  Heard,  Henderson 

Sec.  T7.  That  any  person  who  shall  be  injured  in  of  Korth^  Carolina,    Hepburn,    Hermann,  Holman, 

hi>  busineaa  or  property  '  —     .  -  « 

ti'in  bv  rea:(on  of  anythii 
livfai  by  this  act,  may 

court  of  tne  United  States  ^  ^,  ^ 

•icieodaat  resides  or  is  found,  without  respect  to  the  Indiana, 'MeClcary  of' Minnesota,  McCreary  of  Ken- 

uijouDt  in  controversy,  and  shall  recover  threefold  tucky,McCulloch.  McDannold,  McDeanuon,McGann, 

the  damages  by  him  sustained,  and  the  costs  of  suit,  McKeighan,  McMillin,  McNagnv,  McKao,  Meredith, 

mc'.uding  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee.  Money,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  Moses,  Murray,  Neill, 

CoiniBgr  the  Seigrniorage,— Mr.   Bland,   of  Newlands,    Pa«ohal,    Patterson,    Paynter,   Peawon, 

ULssouri,  introducecT  in  t?e  House  of  Repre-  i^l'irv  I'^fi^^lf  pTf ^A?n"^ 

^    .  ^  .,  ,. ♦•_    4.U  **u  ginia,  rickler.  Post,  Price,  Keilly,  Richards  of  Ohio, 

senutijes  a  m^^iire  -  dir^ting  the  coinage  of  the  lichJ^iHon  of  Michigan,  RichaVdson  of  Tennessee 

»iiver  bullion  held  m  the  Treasury  ""'^  * **"'-  -----       _  «  .j     .  _       .     _ 

parposes."  which  was  reported 


ttiicuuiim^cuxtiic  Richardson  of  Michigan,  Richardson  of  Tennessee, 
iury.and  for  other  Ritchie,  Robbins,  Russell  of  Georgia,  Savers,  Settle, 
from  the  Commit-     shell.  Siblev,  Simpson,  Snodgrass,  Springer,  Stalliiigs, 


^  U  enacted,  eU^  That  tlie  Secretary'  of  the  Treas-  Mississippi,  Wilson  of  Washington,  Wise,  Woodard, 

'jr>  >hall  im mediately  cause  to  be  coined  as  fast  as     the  Speaker 168. 

>Uble  the  silver  bullion  held  in  the  Treasury,  pur-  NxYs-Adams    of    Kentucky,    Aldrieh,    Aiwley, 

cJia«:ti  under  the  act  of  July  14, 1890,  entitled  '*  An  Avery,  Babcock,  Baker  of  New  Hampshire,  Barnes, 

Aci  dinrcting  the  purehase  of  silver  bullion  and  the  Barwig.  Belden,  Beltzhoover,  Blair,  Boutelle,  Brick- 

i^dxmi  of  Treasury  notes  thereon,  and  for  other  pur-  ner,  Brosius,  Burrows,  Cadmus,  Caldwell,  Camplwll, 

;<■«».;' to  the  amount  of  tlie  gain  or  seigniorage  of  Cannon  of  Illinois,  Causey,  Chickering,  Clancy,  Cobb 

^^cG  bullion,  to  wit,  the  sum  of  $55,156,681 ;   and  of  Missouri,  Cogswell,  Compton,  Coombs,  Cooper  of 

fucli  com  or  the  silver  certificates  issued  thereon  Wisconsin,    Cornish,    Cousins,    Covert,    Cuiimiings, 

>ajill  bt?  used  in  the  payment  of  public  expenditures  ;  Curtis  of  New   Vork,  Daniels,  De  Forest,  Dingley, 

ajii  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  in  his  discre-  Dolliver,  Draper,  Dunphy,  Erdman,  Everett,  Fielder, 

J  .n,  if  the  needs  of  the  Treasury  demand  it,  issue  sil-  Fletcher.  Funk,  Gardner.  Gear,  Geisscnhainer,  Gil- 

vrr  certificates  in  excess  of  such  coinage :  Provided,  let  of  New  York,  Goldzier,  Gritfin,  Grout,  llager, 

Thit  said  excess  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  Hainer,   Haines,   llamier,    Ilarter,    Haugen,    Haves, 

ti/nionwe  as  herein  authorized  to  be  coined.  Heiner,  Henderson  of  Illinois,  Hitt,  Hooker  of  l^ew 

Sfcc.  2.  After  the  coinage  provided  for  in  the  first  York,  Hopkins  of  Illinois,  Hopkins  of  Pennsylvania, 

-^'tion  of  this  act,  the  remainder  of  the  silver  bullion  Hulick,  Hull,  Johnson  of  Indiana,  Johnson  of  North 

TT.nharted  in  pursuance  of  said  act  of  July  14. 181M),  Dakota.  Johnson  of  Ohio,  Joy,  Kiefer,  Lapham.Lock- 

»h&U  W  ci>ined  into  legal-tender  sundard  silver  dol-  wood.  Loud,  Loudenslager,  Lvnch,  Magntr,  Mahon, 

'.^  s*  fast  as  possible,  and  the  coin  shall  be  held  in  McAleer,  McCall,  MoEttrick,  'McKaig,   Meiklejohn, 

t'^  Treasury  for  the  redemption  of  the  Treasury  Mercer,  Meyer,  Mutchler.  O'Neil,  Outhwaite.  Page, 

r  4w  uvsued'in  the  purehase  of  said  bullion ;  that  as  Payne,  Perkins,  Phillips,  Pigott,  Quigg,  Randall,  Ray, 

V:  SIS  the  bullion  shall  be  coineil  for  the  redemption  Reed,  Rev  bum,  Robinson  of  Pennsylvania,  Rvan, 

r  •aid  not«s  the  notes  shall  not  be  rei»*sued,  but  shall  Schermerhoni,  Scranton,    Shaw,  Shennan,  Sicicles, 

Stone, 

"lary- 

lis  of 


:a:i  be  issued  on  such  coin  in  tlie  manner  now  pro-     (jhio,  Wadsworth.  Walker,  Wanger,  Warner,  Waugh, 
..td  bvUw:  /VoPvW,  That  this  act  shall  not  be     Wells,  Wever,  Wheeler  of  Illinois,  Wilson  of  Ohio, 

•ania,    Allen, 


v..td  bvUw:  Ptovultil,  That  this  act  shall  not  be     Wells,  Wever,  Wheeler  of  Illinois,  Wilsoi 
^'•ri<rue<i  to  change  existing  law  relating  to  the  legal-     Woomer.  Wright  of  Massachusetts— 1 29. 
vstier  character  or  mode  of  retlemption  of  the  Treas-         ^-qt    Voting  —  Adams    of  Pennsvl  vani 


Filibusterine  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  pre-  „  n    i.  w         *     ti     •     u     i  <«  i 

rtnf  *K^  ^A^^^i^,^  «f  a  fniA  limiHncy  thft  timft  for  nor.  Hall  of  Minnesota,  Hams,  Henderson  of  Iowa, 

im  the  adoption  of  a  ™e"miting  the  time  ror  ^^^^^^    uj^^^    Hilbom,  Hines,  Houk.  Ikirt,  Lawson 

ue^te  on  this  measure  and  bringing  on  a  vote ,  l^^^        Ljnton,  Marvin  of  New  York,  McDowelll 

and  it  was  not  until  Feb.  28  that  a  quorum  vot^d  ^cLaurin,  Milliken,  Moon,  Morse,  Northwav,  Gates, 

und  action   was  insured.     The  opposition   was  powers,  Rayner,  Robertscm  t)f  Louisiana,  Rusk,  Rus- 


4 

\^m^  wj — o  w  •  ht 

VtAv-Abbott,  Aitken,  Alderson,  Alexander,  Ar-  ^"g^i^ 

'    I,  Ba'ilcT,  Baker  of  Kansas,  Bankhead,  Bell  of        The  measure  was  debated  in  the  Senate,  and 

'  •  londo,  ftell  of  Texas,  Berry,  Black  of  Georgia,  passed  that  body  without  amendment,  March  15, 

?-  ^ff  Tii:»^:<,    Tiian^i    Ti/^ofnAv    Boen,  Bowers  of  '      -•      -  "      »    ^  — 


ami*, 


M.-^ouri,  Clarke  of  Alabama,  Cobb  of   Alabama,     llunton,  Irby,  Jones  of  Arkansas,  Kyle,  Lindsay, 
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MoLaurin.  Martin,  Mills,  Mitchell  of  Oregon,  Mor^ran, 
PaMCo,  Pener.  Perkins,  Petti^frew,  Power,  PuK^i  Quay, 
Ransom,  Koach,  Sboup,  Stewart,  Teller,  Turpie,  Vest, 
Voorhees,  Wliite,  Wolcott— 44. 

Nays — Aldrich,  AUiiM>n,  Briee,  Caffery,  Carey, 
Chandler,  Cullom,  Davis,  Dolph,  Frye,  Gallinffer, 
Gibson,  Gorman,  Hale,  Hawley,  lli(?(rins,  Loa^e, 
McMillan,  McPherson,  Manderson,  Mitchell  of  Wis- 
consin, Morrill.  Murphv,  Pahner,  Piatt,  Proctor, 
Smith,  Stockbridjre,  Vilas,  Washburn,  Wilson— 81. 

Not  Voting — Camden,  Cameron,  Dixon,  Gray, 
Hill,  Hoar,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Sherman,  Squire,  Vance 
—10. 

On  March  30  a  veto  message  was  received 
from  the  President,  the  significant  portions  of 
which  are  contained  in  the  following  passages: 

The  financial  disturbance  which  swept  over  the 
country  during;  the  last  year  was  unparalleled  in  its 
severity  and  disastrous  connequences.  There  seemed 
to  be  almost  an  entire  displacement  of  faith  in  our 
financial  ability  and  a  loss  of  confidence  in  our  fiscal 
policy.  Amon^  those  who  attempted  to  assign  causes 
for  our  distress  it  was  very  generally  conceded  that 
the  operation  ot  a  provision  of  law  then  in  force 
which  required  the  Government  to  purchase  monthly 
a  lai^e  amount  of  silver  bullion  ana  issue  its  notes  in 
payment  therefor,  was  either  entirely  or  to  a  large 
extent  responsible  for  our  condition.  This  led  to  the 
repeal,  on  the  1st  day  of  November,  1893,  of  this 
statutory  provision. 

We  hau,  however,  fallen  so  low  in  the  depths  of 
depression,  and  timidity  and  apprehension  nad  so 
completely  gained  control  in  financial  circles,  that 
our  rapid  recuperation  could  not  be  reasonably 
expected.  Our  recovery  has  nevertheless  steadily 
progressed,  and  though  less  than  five  months  have 
elapsed  since  the  repeal  of  the  mischievous  silver- 
purchase  requirement,  a  wholesome  improvement  is 
unmistakably  apparent.  Confidence  in  our  absolute 
solvency  is  to  such  an  extent  reinstated  and  faith  in 
our  disposition  to  adhere  to  sound  financial  methods 
is  so  far  restored  as  to  produce  the  most  encouraging 
results  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  wheels  of  do- 
mestic industry  have  been  slowly  set  in  motion,  and 
the  tide  of  foreign  investment  has  again  started  in 
our  direction. 

Our  recovery  being  so  well  under  way,  nothing 
should  be  done  to  clieck  our  convalescence;  nor 
should  we  forget  that  a  relapse  at  this  time  would 
almost  sun>ly  reduce  us  to  a  lower  stage  of  financial 
distress  than  that  from  which  we  are  just  emerging. 

I  believe  that  if  the  bill  under  consideration  should 
become  a  law,  it  would  be  retrarded  as  a  retrogression 
from  the  financial  intentions  indicated  by  our  recent 
repeal  of  the  provision  forcing  silver- bullion  pur- 
chases; that  it  would  weaken,  if  it  did  not  destroy, 
returning  faith  and  confidence  in  our  sound  financial 
tendencies,  and  that  as  a  consequence  our  progress  to 
renewed  business  health  would  be  unfortunately 
checked  and  a  return  to  our  recent  distressing  plight 
seriously  threatened. 

Considering  the  present  intrinsic  relation  between 
gold  and  silver,  the  maintenance  of  tlie  parity  be- 
tween the  two  metals,  as  mentioned  in  this  law,  can 
moan  nothing  less  than  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
parity  in  the  estimation  and  confidence  of  the  people 
who  iise  our  money  in  their  daily  transactions.  Mani- 
festly tlie  maintenance  of  this  parity  can  only  be  ac- 
complished, so  far  as  it  is  afiected  by  these  Treasury 
notes,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  holders  of  the 
same,  by  giving  to  such  holders,  on  their  redemption, 
the  coin,  whetner  it  is  gold  or  silver,  which  they  pre- 
fer. It  follows  that  w^hile  in  terms  the  law  leaves  the 
choice  of  coin  to  be  paid  on  such  redemption  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  exer- 
cise of  this  discretion,  if  opposed  to  the  demands  of 
the  holder,  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  eftective 
and  beneficial  maintenance  of  the  parity  between  the 
two  metals. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  therefore,  for 
the  best  of  reasons,  not  only  prou'iptlv  eompKu-d  with 
every  demand  for  the  redemption  of  these  Tn*afrury 
notes  in  gold,  but  the  present  situation,  as  well  as  thV 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  law,  appear  plainly  to  justify . 
if  they  do  not  eo^joiu  upon  him,  a  continuation  of  »ueh 
redemption. 

The  entire  bill  is  most  unfortunately  constructt>d. 
Nearly  every  sentence  presents  uncertainty  and  in- 
vites controversy  as  to  its  meaning  and  intent 

On  April  4  the  House  of  Representatives,  by 
a  vote  of  144  yeas  to  114  nays,  lailed  to  pass  the 
bill  over  the  ]?resident's  veto,  the  necessary  two 
thirds  not  voting  to  override  the  veto. 

The  Federal  Kleetlon  Laws.— At  the  special 
session  of  Congress  the  House  of  Representatives, 
after  a  full  discussion,  passed,  Oct.  10,  1893,  a 
bill  repealing  all  provisions  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes creating  a  system  of  Federal  super\'ision  of 
Federal  elections  originally  adopted  with  a  view 
to  protecting  the  negro  voters  in  the  recon- 
structed States,  but  applicable  in  all  the  States. 
Federal  supervision  of  Federal  elections  had 
been  for  years  an  object  of  Democratic  protest^ 
and  the  repeal  was  one  of  the  few  settled  points 
in  the  party  policy.  It  was  carried  by  a  vote  of 
201  yeas  to '102  nays,  60  members  not  voting. 

The  text  of  the  measure  is  as  follows : 

Be  it  enaetedy  etc..  That  the  following  sections  and 
parts  of  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  tlie  same  are  hereby,  re- 
pealed ;  that  is  to  sav,  of  title  **  Elective  Franchise,'" 
sections  2002,  2005,  2006,  2007,  2008,  2009,  2010,  A'll, 
2012,  2018,  2014,  2015,  2016,  2017,  2*118,  201 »,  ^i^i", 
relating  to  the  appointment^  qualification,  power, 
duties,  and  compensation  of  supervisors  of^  eleo- 
tif)ns ;  and  also  sections  2021,  2022,  2023,  2024,  'ii^\ 
2026,  2027,  2028,  2029,  2030,  2031  of  same  title,  n- 
lating  to  the  appointment,  qualification,  power,  du- 
ties, and  compensation  of  special  deputies;  and  als) 
of  title  "  Crimes,"  sections  5506.  5611, 5512, 5ol3, 5ol4, 
6515,  5520,  5521,  5522,  5623;  "  but  the  repeal  of  the 
sections  hereinbefore  mentioned  shall  not  ot)erute  ii>^ 
as  to  atfect  any  ))rosecution6  now  pending,  irany.  for 
a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  said  sections  " ; 
and  also  part  of  section  643,  as  follows  : 

**  Or  is  commenced  against  v^y  oflicer  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  other  person  on  account  of  any  act  done 
under  the  provisions  of  Title  XXVI,  *  The  elective 
tyanchise,'  or  on  account  of  any  right,  title,  or  author- 
ity claimed  b^'  auv  ofiicer  or  otlier  person  under  sny 
ot^said  provisions." 

Sec.  2.^  That  all  other  statutes  and  parts  of  statutes 
relating  in  any  manner  to  supervisors  of  election  an<i 
special  deputy  marahals  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
repealed. 

Sbc.  3.  That  this  act  shall  take  efiect  from  and 
after  its  passage. 

At  the  regular  session,  the  measure  was  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  in  the  Sen- 
ate, reported,  aebated,  and  finally  passed,  Feb. 
7,  1894,  by  a  vote  of  39  yeas  to  28  nays,  17  Sen- 
ators not  voting.  Next  to  the  Tariff  act,  this 
was  regarded  as  the  most  important  subject  on  , 
which  Congress  took  action.  The  President  ap- 
proved the  measure,  Feb.  12. 

New  States. — A  bill  for  the  admission  of 
f^tah  as  a  State  passed  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Dec.  13,  1893.  The  committee  reporting 
it  said  that  the  Territory  had  more  than  200.000 
inhabitants:  that  a  good  common-school  svs- 
tem  is  established;  that  various  Christian  de- 
nominations have  seminaries  of  learning;  that 
the  population  is  thrifty,  law-abiding,  intelligent, 
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and  industrious ;   that  the  ownership  of  land  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equality 

is  evenly  divided;    that  polygamy  is  virtually  with  the  original  States,  passed  the  House  of 

suppressed,  and  that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  its  Representatives  June  28,  1894.    In  the  Senate 

renval.    The  act  as  reported,  after  providing  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories 

for  a  constituent  convention,  contained  this  sec-  and  was  reported  back  with  amendments,  and 

tion :  was  left  awaiting  action  at  the  time  of  adjoum- 

Sec.  3.  That  the  delegates  to  the  convention  thus  inent.^ 

elected  dball  meet  at  tlie  seat  of  government  of  said  A  similar  measure  for  the  admission  of  Ari- 

Territory  on  the  third  Monday  at\er  their  election,  zona  into  the  Union  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 

and,  after  oii^anization,  shall  declare  on  behalf  of  the  resentatives  Dec.  15,  1898,  was  reported  back 


izedto  fonn  a  constitution  and  State  government  ^ -^  '"«*»""'  ^V»^,"*«  mimi^iun   ui   v/Kiaaoraa 

f«.r  said  propoBed  State.    The  constitution  shall  be  Territory  was  introduced,  but  no  action  was 

republican  in  form,  and  make  no  distinction  in  civil  taken  on  it. 

or  political  rights  on  account  of  race  or  color,  except  The   Hawaiian  Qnestlon. — The  revolution 

« to  Indiana  not  taxed,  and  not  to  be  repugnant  to  in  Hawaii,  the  project  for  annexation  to  the 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  princi-  United  States,  and  the  policy  of  this  countrv 

pi«  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.    And  said  toward  the   Provisional  Government,  received 

convention  shall  provide,  by  ordinance  irrevocable  ^„,i„  „fi.«„f:««  :„  r«^««.^o«    ^^a  k^*V  ti^,.««„ 

without  the  consent  of  the  Dnited  States  and  the  ^^^^  attention  in  Congress   and  both  Houses 

people  of  said  State asked  for  information  from  the  Executive.    The 

1.  That  perfect  toleration  of  religious  sentiment  President,  on  Dec.  18,  1893,  sent  in  a  message 

«hsll  be  seciured,  and  that  no  inhabitant  of  said  State  giving  details  in  regard  to  occurrences  in  Ha- 

»ball  ever  be  molested  in  person  or  property  on  ao-  waii,  his  project  for  counter-revolution,  and  the 

count  of  his  or  her  mode  of  religious  worship.  steps  that  he  had  taken  toward  restoring  the 

ArJ^^  ^1  !r?^^  'It'^^*^  T^  ^riP*^-  ^^n  monarchy.    It  was  as  foUows : 

^0  a^rree  and  declare  that  they  forever  disclaim  all  ' 

rivht  and  title  to  the  unappropriated  public  lands  ly-  Xo  the  SenaU  and  Houu  of  EeprettniativM  :    ' 

inif  within  the  boundanes  thereof,  and  to  all  lands  in  ^y  recent  annual  mess^e  to  the  Congress  I 

Ivmg  within  said  limits  owned  or  held  hy  any  Indi-  brieflv  referred  to  our  relationrWith  Hawaii,  wid  ex- 

an  or  Indian  tnbes ;  and  that  until  the  title  thereto  presswl  the  intention  of  transmitting  further  informa- 

^hall  have  been  extinguished  by  the  United  States  tjon  on  the  subject  when  additional  advices  per- 

the  same  shall  be  and  remam  subject  to  the  diRpoei-  mitted 

tion  of  the  United  States,  and  said  Indian  fands  Thoiigh  I  am  not  able  now  to  report  a  definite 
8haU  remain  under  the  absolute  junsdicuon  and  con-  change  in  the  actual  situation,  1  am  convinced  that 
trol  of  the  CongreiM  of  the  United  8tat«» ;  that  the  difficulties  lately  created  both  here  and  in  Hawaii, 
the  lands  belonging  to  cituwns  of  the  United  Stotos  ^nd  now  stonding  m  the  way  of  a  solution  through 
residing  without  the  said  State  shall  never  be  taxed  executive  action  of  the  problem  presented,  rendeTit 
A  a  hiiher  rate  than  the  lands  belon^ng  to  the  resi-  proper  and  expedient  that  the  matter  should  be  re- 
dents  thereof:  that  no  taxes  shall  be  imposed  by  the  fgn-ed  to  the  broader  authority  and  discretion  of  Con- 
fute on  lands  or  property  therem  belon^inff  to  or  g^ss,  with  a  ftiU  explanation  of  the  endeavor  thus 
which  may  hereafter  be  purchased  by  the  United  f^r  ^^^^  xo  deal  with  the  emeigency,  and  a  statement 
States  or  reserved  for  its  use ;  but  nothing  herein,  or  of  the  considerations  which  have  go vemed  my  action, 
in  the  ordinance  herein  provided  for,  shall  preclude  j  guppose  that  right  and  justice  should  determine 
the  «aid  State  from  taxing,  as  other  lands  are  taxed,  t^e  path  to  be  followed  in  treating  this  subject  If 
any  lands  owned  or  held  l)y  any  Indian  who  has  se v-  national  honesty  is  to  be  disregarded,  and  a  desire  for 
ervd  hw  tnbal  relations,  and  has  obtained  from  ^e  territorial  extension,  or  dissatisfaction  with  a  form  of 
L  nited  States  or  from  any  person  a  title  thereto  by  government  not  our  own,  ought  to  regulate  our  con- 
patent  or  other  grant,  save  or  except  such  lands  as  duct,  I  have  entirely  misapprehended  the  mission 
have  been  or  may  be  granted  to  any  Indian  or  Indi-  ^nd  character  of  our  Government  and  the  behavior 
ans  under  any  act  of  Congress  containing  a  provision  ^hich  the  conscience  of  our  people  demands  of  their 
txempting  the  lands  thus  mnted  from  taxation ;  but  public  servante. 

jMd  ordinance  shall  provide  that  all  such  lands  shall  when  the  present  Administration  entered  upon  its 

be  exempt  from  taxaUon  by  said  State  so  long  and  to  duties  the  Senate  had  under  consideration  a  treaty 

such  extent  as  such  act  of  ConCTess  naay  pr^cnlie.  providing  for  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 

3.  That  the  debte  and  liabilities  of  said  Territory  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  Surely  under 
Shall  be  assumed  and  paid  by  such  Stat».  our  Constitution  and  laws  the  enlargement  of  our 

4.  That  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  establish-  ji^jts  is  a  manifestation  of  the  highest  attribute  of 
ment  and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  public  schools,  sovereignty,  and  if  entered  upon  as  an  executive  act 
which  shall  be  open  to  all  the  children  of  said  State  ^11  things  relating  to  the  transaction  should  be  clear 
•nd  free  from  seotanan  eontiol.  and  free  from  suspicion.    Additional  imjwrtance  at- 

An  amendment  to  the  first  limitation  was  tached  to  this  particular  treaty  of  annexation,  because 

Added,  to  this  effect:  ''Provided,  That  polyga-  it  contemplated  a  departure  from  unbroken  American 

There w  p'"~'  --^^^f '^r^''  r '^^^^^  rf'fsLToAr^rmr ^^^^    r^^ro^e^ 

Therewas  some  discussion  of  the  point,  as  certain  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^t  coast. 

members  asserted  that  this  amendment  would  xhcse  considerations  might  not  of  themselves  call 
■create  an  inequality  in  the  States ;  but  it  was  for  interference  with  the  completion  of  a  treaty  en- 
contended  that  something  of  the  same  sort  had  tered  upon  by  a  previous  administration.  But  it 
l>een  done  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  appeared  from  documents  accompanying  the  treaty 
States.  The  Senate  passed  the  measure,  July  when  submitted  to  the  Senate  that  the  ownership  of 
10,  18M,  with  unimportant  amendments  in  "^^"^'^  ;^«*  tendered  to  us  by  a  provnsiona  govera- 
whi/»K  ♦K^  TT^»«^  ^^„^,«^^  i\r>  T.,i«  irt  fK«  ment  set  up  to  succeed  the  constitutional  ruler  of  the 
wtach  the  House  concurred.    On  July  16  the  j^j^^^^  ^jj;  j,^^  ^^^^  dethroned,  and  it  did  not  ap- 

rresident  approved  of  the  measure.  pear  that  such  provisional  government  had  the  sanc- 

A  bill  to  enable  the  people  of  New  Mexico  to  tion  of  either  popular  revolution  or  sutfrage.    Two 

form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  and  other  remarkable  features  of  the  transaction  naturally 
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attracted  attention.  One  waa  the  extraordinary  faaate,  tion,  seemed  to  render  him  peculiarly  fiUed  for  the 
not  to  tiay  precipitancv,  characterizing  all  the  trunii-  duties  intrusted  to  him.  Iiis  report  detailing  his 
actions  (M>nuectod  with  the  treaty.  action  under  the  inntruetions  driven  him,  and  the  con- 
It  appeared  that  a  so-called  committee  of  safet^%  elusions  derived  from  his  investigation,  aocompanjr 
ostensibly  the  source  of  the  revolt  against  the  consti-  this  mes8f^?e. 

tutional  government  of  Hawaii,  was  organized  on  These  conclusions  do  not  rest  for  their  acceptance 

Saturday,  the  14th  day  of  January ;  that  on  Monday,  entirely  upon  Mr.  BlountV  honesty  and  ability  a^  a 

the  16th,  the  United  States  forces  were  landed  at  man,  nor  upon  his  acumen  and  impartiality  as  an  in- 

Honolulu  from  a  naval  vessel  lying  in  its  harbor ;  vestigator.    They  are  accompanied  by  the  evidence 

that  on  the  17th  the  scheme  of  a  provisional  govern-  upon  which  the^r  are  based,  which  evidence  is  al»o 

ment  was  perfected,  and  a  proclamation  nanilng  its  herewith  transmitted,  and  from  which,  it  seems  to 

officers  was  on  the  same  day  prepared  and  read  at  the  me.  no  other  deductions  could  possibly  be  reach<^l 

Government  building ;  that  immediately  thereupon  than  those  arrived  at  by  the  commissioner.    The  re- 

the  United  States  minister  recognized  the  Provisional  port,  with  its  accompanying  proofs  and  such  other 

Government  thus  created ;  that  two  days  afterward,  evidence  as  is  now  before  the  Congress  or  is  herewith 

on  the  19th  day  of  January,  commissioners  repre-  submitted,  lustifies,  in  my  opinion,  the  statement  that 

senting  such  government  sailed  for  this  country  in  a  when  the  President  was  led  to  submit  the  treaty  to 

steamer  especially  chartered  for  the  occasion,  arriving  the  Senate  with  the  declaration  that  the  monarchy 

in  San  Francisco  on  the  28th  day  of  January,  and  in  was  not  in  any  way  promoted  by  this  Government, 

Washington  on  the  3d  day  of  February ;  that  on  the  and  when  the  Senate  was  induced  to  receive  and  di:«- 

next  day  they  had  their  first  interview  with  the  Sec-  cuss  it  on  that  basis,  both  President  and  Senate  were 

retary  of  State,  and  another  on  the  11th.  when  the  milled. 

treaty  of  annexation  was  practically  agreed  upon,  and  The  attempt  will  not  be  made,  in  this  communica- 
that  on  the  14th  it  was  formally  concluded,  and  on  the  tion,  to  touch  upon  all  the  facts  which  throw  light 
15th  transmitted  to  the  Senate.    Thus,  between  the  upon  the  progress  and  consummation  of  this  scheme 
initiation  of  the  scheme  for  a  provisional  government  or  annexation.    A  very  brief  and  imperfect  reference 
in  Hawaii  on  the  14th  d&v  or  January  and  the  sub-  to  the  fact-t  and  evidence  at  hand  will  exhibit  itA 
mission  to  the  Senate  of  the  treaty  of  annexation  character  and  the  incidents  in  which  it  gets  its  birth. 
concluded  with  such  government,  the  entire  interval  It  is  unnecessary  U»  set  forth    the   reasons  which 
was  thirty-two  days,  fifteen  of  which  were  spent  by  in  January,  1893,  led  a  considerable  proportion  ot 
the    Hawaiian   commissioners    in  their  journey  to  American  and  other  foreign  merchants  and  tradei^ 
Washington.  residing  at  Honolulu  to  favor   the    annexation  of 
In  the  next  place,  upon  the  face  of  the  papers  sub-  Hawaii  to  tlie  United  States.     It  is  sufficient  to  note 
mittod  with  the  treaty  it  clearly  appeared  tnat  there  the  fact,  and  to  observe  that  the  project  was  one 
was  o[)en  and  undetermined  an  is^^ue  of  fact  of  the  which  was  zealously  promoted  by  the  minister  rep- 
most  vital  importance.    The  message  of  the  President  resenting  tlie   United  States  in  that  countir.     lie 
accompanying  the  treaty  declared  that  "'  the  over-  evidently  had  an  ardent  desire  that  it  should  oeconie 
throw  of  the  monarchy  was  not  in  any  way  promoted  an  act  accomplished  by  his  agency  and  durinj?  his 
by  this  Govemmcnt,^^  and  in  a  letter  to  the  President  ministry,  and  was  not  Inconveniently  scrupulous  as 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  also  submitted  to  the  to  the  means  employed  to  that  ena.    On  the  IHh 
Senate  with  the  treaty,  the  following  passage  occurs :  day  of  November,  1892 — nearly  two  months  before 
"  At  the  tiuio  the  Provisional  Government  took  the  first  overt  act  tending  toward  subvcniion  of  the 
possession  of  the  Government  buildings  no  troops  or  Hawaiian  Government  and  the  attempted  transfer  of 
officers  of  the  United  Stat^  were  present  or  took  any  Hawaiian  territory  to  the  United  States — he  addressed 
part  whatever  in  the  proceedings.    No  public  rec-  a  long  letter  to  tne  Secretary  of  State,  in  whick  the 
ognition  was  accorded  to  the  Provisional  Govern-  cas6  for  annexation  was  elaborately  aiyued  on  n.oraI. 
iiient  by  the  United  States  minister  until  after  the  political,  and  economical  grounds.    He  refers  to  the 
Queen^s'  abdication,  and  when  they  were  in  ellective  loss  to  the  Hawaiian  sugar  interests  from  Uie  opera- 
possession  of  the  Government  buildings,  the  archives,  tion  of  the  McKinley  bill,  and  the  tendency  to  a  still 
the  treasury,  the  barracks,  the  jpoliee  station,  and  all  further  depreciation  of  sugar  property  unless  some 
tlie  potential  machinery  of  the  (jovemmenL"  positive  measure  of  relief  is  granted.    He  stronirly 
But  a  protest  also  accompanied  said  treaty,  signed  inveighs  against  the  existing  Hawaiian  Government, 
by  the  Queen  and  her  ministers  at  the  time  she  and  emphatically  declares  for  annexation.    He  say.s : 
made  way  for  the  Provisional  Government,  which  **  In  truth,  the  monarchy  here  is  an  absurd  ana'ch- 
explicitlv  stated  that  she  yielded  to  the  supreme  force  ronisnL    It  has  nothing   on  which  it  logically  or 
of  the   United  States,  whose  minister  had  caused  legitimately  stands.    The  feudal  basis  on  which  it 
United  States  troops  to  be  landed  at  Honolulu^  and  ouce  stood  no  longer  exists ;  the  monarchy  now  is 
declared  that  he  would   support  such  Provisional  only  an  impediment  to  good  government  and  an  ob- 
GovernmenL  struction    to    the    prosperity   and    progress   of  the 
The  truth  or  falsitv  of  this  protest  was  surely  of  the  islands."    He  further  says :  "  As  a  Crown  colony  of 
first  unportance.    u  true^  nothing  but  the  conceal-  Great  Britain  or  a  territory  of  the  United  States/ the 
ment  or  its  truth  could  induce  our  Government  to  (Tovemment   modifications   could  be   made  readily 
negotiate  with  the  semblance  of  a  government  thus  and  good  administration  of  the  law  secured.    T)estin'v 
crested^  nor  could  a  treaty  resulting  from  the  acts  and  the  vast  future  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
stated  in  the  protest  have  been  knowingly  deemed  the  Pacific  clearly  indicate  who,  at  no  distant  day, 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the   Senate.  *  Yet  the  must  be  responaible   for  the  government  of  theso 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  protest  had  not  been  investi-  islands.    Under  a  territorial  government  thev  could 
gated.  be  as  easHy  governed  as  any  of  the  existing  I'errito- 
I  conceived  it  to  be  my  duty,  therefore,  to  withdraw  ries  of  the  United  States.    Hawaii  has  reached  the 
the  treaty  from  the  Senate  for  examination,  and  mean-  parting  of  the  ways.    She  must  now  take  the  road 
while  to  cause  an  accurate, full,  and  impartial  investi-  which  leads  to  Asia,  or  the  other  which  outlets  her 
gation  to  lie  made  of  the  facts  attending  the  subver-  in  America,  gives  her  an  American  civilization,  and 
sion  of  the  constitutional  Government  of  Hawaii,  and  hinds  her  to  the  care  of  American  destiny."    He  alsn 
the  installment  in  its  place  of  the  Provisional  Govern-  declares :  '*  One  of  two  oourstw  seem  to  me  absolutely 
ment.    I  selected  for  the  work  of  investigation  the  necessary  to  be  followed:  either  bold  and  vifforous 
Hon.  James  H.  Blount,  of  Georgia,  whose  service  of  measures  for  annexation,  or  a  customs  union,  an  ocean 
eighteen  years  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Kep-  cable  from  the  California  coast  to  Honolulu,  Pearl 
resentatives,  and  whose  experience  as  chairman  of  Harbor  per[>etually  ceded  to  the  United  States,  with 
the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  that  body,  and  an  implied   but  not  expressly  stipulated  American 
his  conseouent  familiarity  with  international  topics,  protectorate  over  the  islands.    I  believe  the  former  to 
joined  witii  his  high  character  and  honorable  reputa-  be  the  better,  that  which  will  prove  much  the  more 
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advaotaffeous  to  the  i»landB,  and  the  cheapest  and  may  not  be  clearly  disclosed — ^they  were  certainly 

le&st  enabarraasinff  in  the  end  to  the  United  Staten.  in  communication  with  the  United  States  minister. 

If  it  was  wise  for  tae  United  States,  throuj^h  Secretary  On  Monday  morning  the  Queen  and  her  Cabinet  made 

Marej,  thirty-eight  years  ago,  to   offer  to  ex|>end  public  a  proclamation,  with  a  notice  which  was  spe- 

f  100,(tiiO  to  secure  a  treaty  of  annexation,  it  certainly  oially  served  upon  the  representatives  of  all  foreign 

can  not  be  chimerical  or  unwise  to  expend  $100,000  governments,  that  any  changes  in  the  Constitution 


t'>  secure  annexation  in  the  near  fature.    To-day  tlie     would  be  sought  only  in  methods  provided  by  that 
United  States  has  five  times  the  wealth  she  possessed     instrument.    Nevertheless,  at  the  call  and  under  Uie 


golden  hour  is  near  at  hand.^^  purposes.    Even  at  this  meeting  

These  declarations  certainly  show  a  disposition  and  Safety  continued  to  disguise  their  real  purpose,  and 

condition  of  mind  which  may  be  usefully  recalled  contented  themselves  with  procuring  the  passage  of 

when  interpreting  the  beneficence  of  his  conceded  a  resolution  denouncing  the  Queen  and  empowering 

acts,  or  when  considering  the  probabilities  of  such  the  committee  to  devise  ways  and  means  ^  to  secure 

conduct  on  his  part  as  may  not  be  admitted.    In  this  the  permanent  maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  the 

view  it  seems  proper  to  also  quote  iVom  a  letter  writ-  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  in  Hawaii.^^ 

ten  bv  the  minister  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  This  meeting  adjourned  between  8  and  4  o'clock  in 

Mh  (fay  of  March,  1892,  nearly  a  year  prior  to  the  the  afternoon.    On  the  same  day,  and  immediately 

tir^  step  taken  toward  annexation.    After  stating  the  alter  such  adjournment,  the  committee,  unwilling  to 

prvtoibiiity  that  the  existing  Qovemment  of  Hawaii  take  further  steps  without  the  co-operation  of  the 

mU^ht  be  overturned  by  an  orderly  and  peaceful  L' nited  States  minister,  addressed  him  a  note  reprc- 

re volution,    Minister    Stevens    writes    as    follows :  senting  tiiat  the  public  safety  was  menaced  and  that 

**  (Jrdinarily,  in  like  circumstances,  the  rule  seems  to  life  and  property  were  in  danger,  and  concluded  an 

be  to  limit  the  landing  and  movement  of  United  follows.  <^  We  are  unable  to  protect  ourselves  without 

States  forees  in  foreign  waters  and  dominion  exclu-  aid,  ana  therefore  pray  for  tne  protection  of  United 

iiively  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States  legation  States  forces.*'     Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 

and  of  the  lives  and  property  of  American  citizens ;  other  contents  of  this  note,  the  absolute  truth  of  Uiis 

but  as  the  relations  or  the  United  States  to  Hawaii  latter  statement  is  incontestable. 

arv  exceptional,  and  in  former   years   the    United  When  the  note  was  written  and  delivered,  the  com - 

States  omciAls  here  took  somewhat  exceptional  action  mittee,  so  far  as  it  appears,  had  neither  a  man  nor  a 

in  circumstances  of  disorder,  I  desire  to  know  how  ffun  at  their  command ;  and  after  its  delivery  they 

far  the  present  minister  and  naval  commander  may  became  so  panic-stricken  at  their  position  that  they 

tleviate   from    established   international    rules    an<i  sent  some  of  their  number  to  interview  the  minister 

prei'tdents  in  the  contingencies  indicated  in  the  lint  and  request  him  not  to  land  the  United  States  forces 

part  of  this  dispatch.''  till  the  next  morning*  but  he  replied  that  the  troo()s 

To  a  minister  of  this  temper,  full  of  zeal  for  an-  had  been  ordered,  ana  whether  the  committee  were 

nexation,  there  seemed  to  arise  in  January,  1893,  the  ready  or  not  the  landing  should  take  place ;  and  so  it 

precise  opportunity  for  which   he  was  watchfully  happened  that  on  Jan.  16,  1898,  between  4  and  5 

waiting— an  opportunity  which,  by  timely  deviation  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  detachment  of  marines  of 

frr>m  establishea  international  rules  and  precedents,  the  United  States  steamer  ^  Boston,"  with  two  pieces 

niitrht  be  improyed  to  successfully  accomplish  the  of  artillery,  landed  at  Honolulu.    The  men,  upward 

tirreat  object  m  view;  and  we  are  quite  prepareil  for  of  160  in  all,  were  supplied  with  double  cartridire 

the  exultant  enthusiasm  with  which,  in  a  letter  to  the  belte  filled  with  ammunition,  and  with  haversacKs 

State  Department  dated  Feb.  1, 1893,  ho  declares  *^  the  and  canteens,  and  were  accompanied  by  a  hospital 

Hawaiian  pear  is  now  fully  ripe,  and  this  is  the  golden  corps  with  stretchers  and  medical  supplies.    This 

hour  of  the  United  States  to  pluck  it '^  military  demonstration  upon  the  soil  of  Honolulu 

Asa  ftiTther  illustration  of  the  activity  of  this  dip-  was  of  itself  an  act  of  war,  unless  made  either  with 

lomatic  representative,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  the  consent  of  the  Government  of  Hawaii  or  for  the 

that  on  the  day  tiie  above  letter  was  written,  appar-  bona  fde  purpose  of  protecting  the  imperiled  lives 

ently  unable  longer  to  restrain  his  ardor,  he  issued  a  and  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Srrtclamation  whereby,  **■  in  the  name  of  the  United  But  tnere  is  no  pretense  of  any  such  consent  on  the 
tatesi,"  he  assumed  tne  protection  of  the  Hawaiian  part  of  the  Oovernment  of  the  Queen,  which  at  that 
Is^IandJs,  and  declared  that  said  action  was  ^  taken  time  was  undisputed  and  was  both  the  d^  facto  and 
pending  and  subject  to  negotiations  at  Washington."  de  jure  Government.  In  point  of  fact,  tiie  existing 
t)f  course  this  assumption  of  a  protectorate  was  Government,  instead  of  re<^uesting  the  presence  of  ah 
promptly  disavowed  by  our  Government,  but  the  armed  force,  protested  against  it.  There  Lb  as  little 
.\mencan  flag  remained  over  the  Government  build-  basis  for  the  pretense  that  such  forces  were  landed 
in?  at  Honolulu  and  the  forces  remained  on  guard  for  the  security  of  American  life  and  property,  if  so, 
UDtil  April,  and  after  Mr.  Blount's  arrival  oh  the  thev  would  have  been  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of 
scene,  when  both  were  removed.  A  brief  statement  sucn  propertv,  and  so  as  to  pn>tect  it,  instead  of  at  a 
of  the  occurrences  that  led  to  the  subversion  of  the  distance,  ana  so  as  to  command  Uie  Hawaiian  Gov- 
eriiMtitutional  Government  of  Hawaii  in  the  iiiterci^ts  emment  building  and  palace.  Admiral  Skerrett, 
of  annexation  to  the  United  States  will  exhibit  tlie  the  officer  in  command  or  our  naval  force  on  the  Pa- 
true  complexion  of  that  transaction.  cific  station,  has  frankly  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
On  Saturday,  Jan.  14, 1893,  the  Queen  of  Hawaii,  location  of  the  troops  was  inadvisable  if  they  were 
who  had  been  contemplating  the  proclamation  of  a  landed  for  the  protection  oi  American  citizens,  whowe 
new  Constitution,  had,  m  deference  to  the  wishes  and  residences  and  places  of  bus^iness,  as  well  as  the  legu- 
rfiuonstrances  of  her  Cabinet,  renounced  the  project,  tion  and  consulate,  were  in  a  distant  part  of  the  cily, 
tor  the  present  at  least.  Taking  this  relinquished  but  the  location  selected  was  a  wise  one  if  the  forcuH 
purpose  as  a  basis  of  action,  citizens  of  Honolulu,  were  landed  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  Pru- 
Dumbering  from  60  to  100,  mostly  resident  aliens,  visional  Government 

iDet  in  a  private  office  and  selected  a  so-called  Com-  If  any  peril  to  life  and  property  calling  for  any  such 

mittee  of  Safety,  composed  of  13  persons,  7  of  whom  martial  array  had  existed.  Great  Britain  and  other 

were  foreign  subjects,  and  consisted  of  5  Americans,  foreign  powers  intereste<l  would  not  have  been  hv- 

1   Englishman,  and    1    German.     This   committee,  hind' the  United  States  in  activity  to  protect  their 

thoagh  its  designs  were  not  revealed,  had  in  view  citizens.    But  they  made  no  sign  in  that  direction, 

nothing  less  than  annexation  to  the  United  States,  When  these  armed  men  were  landed,  the  city  of  I lon- 

and  between  Saturday  and  the  following  Monday,  olulu  was  in  its  customary  orderlv  and  peaceful  con- 

the  16th  of  January— exactly  when  action  was  taken  dition.    There  was  no  symptom  ot^  riot  or  disturbance 
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in  any  quarter.    Men,  women,  and  children  were  nition  by  our  minister  placed  the  Government  of  the 

about  the  streets  as  UHual,  and  nothing  varied  the  or-  Queen  in  a  position  of  most  perilous  perplexity, 

dinary  routine  or  disturbed  the  ordinary  tranquillity  On  the  one  hand,  she  had  possession  of  the  nalaee, 

except  the  landing  of  the  "Boston's"  marines  and  of  the  barracks,  and  of  the  police  station,  and  osd  at 

their  march  througn  the  town  to  the  quarters  assigned  her  command  at  least  500  fully  anned  men  and  sev- 

them.    Indeed,  the  fact  that  afler  having  called  for  eral  pieces  of  artillery.    Indeed,  the  whole  militair 

the  landing  of  the  United  States  forces  on  the  plea  of  force  of  iier  kingdom  was  on  her  side  and  at  her  di»- 

danger  to  life  and  property,  the  Committee  of  Safety  posal,  while  the  Committee  of  Safety,  by  actual  search, 

themselves  requested  the  minister  to  postpone  action^  had  discovered  that  tlierp  were  but  very  few  amis  iji 

exposed  the  untruthfulness  of  their  representations  ot  Honolulu  that  were  not  in  the  service  pf  the  Govem- 

present  peril  to  life  and  property.  ment    In  this  state  of  things,  if  the  Queen  could 

The  peril  they  saw  was  an  anticipation  growing  have  dealt  with  die  insurgents  alone,  her  coutx 

out  of  guilty  intentions  on  their  part,  and  something  would  have  been  plain  and  the  result  unmistakable, 

which,  though  not  then  existing,  they  knew  would  But  tlio  United  States  had  allied  itself  with  herene- 

certainly  follow  their  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Gov-  mies,  had  recognized  them  as  the  true  Government  ot 

ernment  of  the  Queen  without  the  aid  of  the  United  Hawaii,  and  had  put  her  and  her  adherents  in  the 

States  forces.  position  of  opposition  against  lawful  authority.    She 

Thus  it  appears  that  Hawaii  was  taken  possession  knew  that  sue  could  not  withstand  the  power  of  the 

of  by  the  United  States  forces  without  the  consent  or  United  States,  but  she  believed  that  she  might  saftly 

wish  of  the  Government  of  the  islands,  or  of  any-  trust  to  its  justice. 

body  else,  so  far  as  shown,  except  the  United  States  Accordingly,  some  hours  after  the  rec<^^it3on  of 

minister.  the  Provisional  Grovernment  by  the  Unit43d  States 

Therefore  the  military  occupation  of  Honolulu  by  minister,  the  palace,  the  barracks,  and  the  police 
the  United  States  on  the  day  mentioned  was  wholly  station,  with  all  the  military  resources  of  the  coun- 
without  justification,  either  as  an  occupation  by  con-  try,  were  delivered  up  by  the  Queen  upon  the  repre- 
sent or  as  an  occupation  necessitatea  by  dangers  sentation  made  to  her  that  her  cause  would  tlierealler 
threatening  American  life  and  property.  It  must  be  be  reviewed  at  Washington,  and  w^hile  protesting 
accounted  for  in  some  other  way  and  on  some  other  that  she  surrendered  to  the  superior  force  of  the 
ground,  and  its  real  motive  and  purpose  are  neither  United  States,  whose  minister  had  caused  United 
obscure  nor  far  to  seek.  States  troops  to  be  landed  at  Honolulu  and  declared 

The  United  States  forces  being  now  on  the  scene  that  he  would  support  the  Provisional  Government, 

and  favorably  stationed,  the  C4)mmittee  proceeded  to  and  that  she  yielded  her  authority  to  prevent  col  11- 

carry  out  their  original  scheme.    They  met  the  next  sion  of  armed  forces  and  loss  of  life,  and  only  until 

morning,  Tuesday,  the  17th,  perfected  the  plan  of  such  time  as  the  United  States^  upon  the  facts  being 

temporary  government,  and  fixed  upon  its  principal  presented  to  it,  should  undo  tne  action  of  its  reprt>- 

oflicers,  10  of  whom  were  drawn  from  the  18  mem-  scntative   and    reinstate  her  in  the  authority  she 

bers  of  the  Committee  of  Safety.    Between  1  and  2  claimed  as  the  constitutional  sovereign  of  the  Hawai- 

oVlock,  by  squads  and  by  different  routes  to  avoid  ian  Islands. 

notice,  and  having  first  taken  the  precaution  of  ascer-  This  protest  was  delivered  to  the  chief  of  the  Pro- 
taining  whether  there  was  any  one  there  to  oppose  visional  Government,  who  indorsed  thereon  his  ac- 
tliem,  they  proceeded  to  the  Government  buildmg  to  knowledgment  of  its  receipt.  The  terms  of  the  pro- 
proclaim  the  new  Government  test  were  read  without  dissent  by  those  assuming  to 

No  sign  of  opposition  was  manifest,  and  thereupon  constitute  tlie  Provisional  Government,  who  were  cer- 
an  American  citizen  began  to  read  the  proclamation  tainly  charged  with  the  knowledge  that  the  Queen, 
from  the  steps  of  the  Government  building  almost  instead  of  finally  abandoning  her  power,  had  ap- 
entircly  without  auditors.  It  is  said  that  before  the  pealed  to  the  justice  of  the  United  States  for  rein- 
reading  was  finished  quite  a  concourse  of  persons,  statement  in  her  authority  ;  and  yet  the  Pmvisionil 
variously  estimated  at  from  50  to  100,  some  armea  Government,  with  this  unanswered  protest  in  its  hand, 
and  some  unarmed,  gathered  about  the  committee  to  hastened  to  nc|]^otiate  with  the  United  States  for  the 
give  them  aid  and  confidence.  This  statement  is  permanent  banishment  of  the  Queen  from  power  and 
not  important  since  the  one  controlling  factor  in  the  for  a  sale  of  her  kingdom. 

whole  affair  was  unquestionably  the  United  States  Our  country  was  in  danger  of  occupying  the  poid- 

marines,  who,  drawn  up  under  arms  and  with  artil-  tion  of  having  actually  set  up  a  temporary  govem- 

lery  in  readiness  only  76  yards  distant,  dominated  ment  on  foreign  soil,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 

the  situation.  through  that  agency  territory  which  we  had  wrong- 

The  Provisional  Government  thus  proclaimed  was  fully  put  in  its  possession.    The  control  of  both  sides 

by  the  terms  of  the  proclamation  **  to  exist  until  terms  of  a  bargain  acquired  in  such  a  manner  is  called  by  a 

of  union  with  the  United  States  had  been  negotiated  familiar  and  unpleasant  name  when  found  in  private 

and  agreed  upon."    The  United  States  minister,  pur-  transactions.     We  are  not  without  a  precedent  show- 

suant  to  prior  agreement,  recoj^nized  this  Government  ing  how  scrupulously  we  avoided  such  accusations 

within  an  hour  after  the  reading  of  the  proclamation,  in  former  days.    After  the  people  of  Texaa  had  de- 

and  before  five  o'clock,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  on  clared  their  independence  of  Mexico  tliey  resolved 

behalf  of  the  Queen  ana  her  Cabinet,  announced  that  that  on  the  acknowledgment  of  their  independence 

he  had  done  so.  by  the  United  States  they  would  seek  admia<)on 

When  our   minister   recognized   the    Provisional  into  the   Union.     Several  months  after  the  battle 

Government,  the  only  basis  upon  which  it  rested  was  of  San  Jacinto,  by  which  Texan  independence  was 

the  fact  that  the  Committee  of  Safety  had,  in  the  man-  practically  assurca  and  established.  President  Jaok- 

ner  above  stated,  declared  it  to  exist    It  was  neither  son  declined  to  recognize  it,  alleging  as  one  of  his 

a  government  df  /tu^  nor  de  Jure.    That  it  was  not  reasons  that  in  the  circumstances  it  became  us  "  to 

in  such  possession  of  the  Government  property  and  beware  of  a  too  early  movement,  as  it  might  subject 

agencies  as  entitled  it  to  recognition  is  conclusively  us,  however  unjustly,  to  the  imputation  of  seeking  to 

proved  by  a  note  found  in  the  files  of  the  legation  at  establish  the  claim  of  our  neighbors  to  a  territory 

Honolulu,  addressed  by  the  declared  head  of  the  Pro-  with  a  view  to  its  subsequent  acquisition   by  our- 

visiomd  Government  to  Minister  Stevens,  dated  Jan.  selves."    This  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  hasty 

17, 1893,  in  which  ho  acknowledges  with  expressions  recognition  of  a  government  openly  and  conccdedly 

of  appreciation  the  minister's  recognition  of  the  Pro-  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  tendering  to  us  territorial 

visional  Government,  and  states  that  it  is  not  yet  in  annexation. 

the  possession  of  the  station  house  (the  place  where  a  I  believe  that  a  candid  and  thorough  examination 

large  number  of  the  Queen's  troops  were  quartered^,  of  the  facts  will  force  the  conviction  that  the  Pro- 

though  the  same  had  been  demanded  of  the  Queen's  visional  Government  owes  its  existence  to  an  armed 

officers  in  charge.    Nevertheless,  this  wrongful  recog-  invasion  by  the  United  States.    Fair-minded  people, 
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vith  the  evidence  before  them,  will  hardly  claim  that 
the  Hawaiian  GovemtDent  was  overthrown  by  the 
(•«ople  of  the  islands,  or  that  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment has  ever  existed  with  their  consent.  1  do  not 
understand  that  any  member  of  this  Government 
claims  that  the  people  would  uphold  it  by  their  suf- 
fratres  if  they  were  allowed  to  vote  on  the  question. 

While  naturally  sympathizing  with  every  effort  to 
nttablinh  a  republican  form  of  government,  it  has 
been  the  settled  policy  of  the  Cnited  States  to  con- 
cede to  people  of  foreign  countries  the  same  freedom 
and  independence  in  the  management  of  their  do- 
mestic anain  that  we  have  always  claimed  for  our- 
i«lv»S  and  it  has  been  our  practice  to  recognize  revo- 
lutionary governments  as  soon  as  it  became  apparent 
that  they  were  supported  by  the  people. 

A.4  I  apprehend  tlie  situation,  we  are  brought  face 
tn  face  with  the  following  conditions :  The  lawful 
Government  of  Hawaii  was  overthrown  without  the 
drawing  of  a  sword  or  the  Uring  of  a  shot  by  a  pro- 
cess every  step  of  which,  it  may  safely  be  asserted, 
i2»  directly  traceable  to  and  dependent  for  ite  success 
upon  the  agency  of  the  Unitea  States,  acting  through 
\t»  diplomatic  and  naval  representatives.  But  for  the 
notonous  predilections  of  the  United  States  minister 
for  annexation,  the  Committee  of  Safety,  which  should 
l)e  called  **  the  Committee  of  Annexatio'n,^^  would  never 
have  existed.  But  for  the  landing  of  United  States 
forces  upon  false  pretexts  respectmg  the  danger  to 
life  and  property  the  committee  would  never  have 
exposed  themselves  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
treason  by  undertaking  the  subversion  of^the  Queen^s 
(rovemment.  But  for  the  presence  of  the  United 
States  forces  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  in  posi- 
tion to  afford  all  needed  protection  and  support,  the 
committee  would  not  have  proclaimed  the  Provisional 
Government  from  the  Government  building.  And, 
finally,  but  for  the  lawless  occupation  of  Honolulu  bv 
United  States  forces,  and  but  for  Minister  Stevens^s 
recofrnition  of  the  Provisional  Government  when  the 
United  Stat4»t  forces  were  its  sole  support  and  con- 
stituted its  only  military  strength^  the  Queen  and 
her  Government  would  not  have  yielded  to  the  Pro- 
vitfinnal  Government  even  for  a  time,  and  the  sole 
purpose  of  submitting  her  case  to  the  enlightened 
jDi^tice  of  the  United  States.  Believing,  therefore, 
that  the  United  States  could  not,  under  the  circum- 
»tanceH  disclosed,  annex  the  islands  without  justlv 
incurring  the  imputation  of  acquiring  them  unjusti^- 
ably,  I  shall  not  airain  submit  the  treaty  of  annexa- 
tion to  the  Senate  for  its  consideration,  and  in  the 
instructions  to  Minister  Willis,  a  copy  of  which  ac- 
companies this  message,!  have  directed  him  to  so  in- 
fomi  the  Provisional  Government. 

But  in  the  present  instance  our  duty  docs  not^  in 
my  opinion,  end  with  refusing  to  consummate  this 
questionable  transaction.  It  has  been  the  boast  of 
oar  Government  that  it  seeks  to  do  justice  without 
rejrard  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  those  with 
wHom  it  deals.  1  mistake  the  American  people  if 
they  favor  the  odious  doctrine  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  international  morality,  that  there  is  one  law 
for  a  Ktrong  nation  and  another  for  a  weak  one,  and 
that  even  by  indirection  a  strong  power  may  with  im- 
punitv  des'poil  a  weak  one  of  its  territory.  By  an 
•ct  of  war  committed  with  the  participation  of  a  dip- 
lomatic representative  of  the  United  States  and  with- 
out authority  of  Congress,  the  Government  of  a  feeble, 
but  friendly  and  confiding  people  has  been  over- 
thrown. A  substantial  wrong  has  thus  been  done, 
which  a  due  r^ard  for  our  national  character  as  well 
as  the  rights  of  injured  people  requires  we  should  en- 
deavor to  repair.  The  Provisional  Government  has 
not  assumed  a  republican  or  other  constitutional  form, 
hut  has  remained  a  mere  executive  council  or  oli- 
garchy, pet  up  without  the  assent  of  the  people.  It 
has  not  sougnt  to  find  a  permanent  basis  of  popular 
support  and  nas  given  no  evidence  of  an  intention  to 
do  90.  The  United  States,  in  aiming  to  maintain  it- 
«?lf  as  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  nations,  would 
do  its  citizens  gross  injustice  if  it  applied  to  its  inter- 


national relations  other  than  a  high  standard  of 
honor  and  morality.  On  that  ground,  the  United 
States  can  not  properly  be  put  in  the  position  of 
countenancing  a  wrong  after  its  commission  any 
more  than  in  that  of  consenting  to  it  in  advance. 

The  Queen  surrendered  not  to  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment but  to  the  United  States.  She  surrendered 
not  absolutely  and  permanently,  but  temporarily  and 
conditionally,  until  such  time  as  the  facts  could  be 
considered  by  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  the 
Provisional  Government  acquiesced  in  her  surrender 
in  that  manner  and  on  these  terms  not  only  by  tacit 
consent,  but  through  the  possible  acts  of  some  mem- 
bers of  that  Government,  who  urged  her  peaceable 
submission  not  merely  to  avoid  bloodshed,  but  be- 
cause she  could  place  implicit  reliance  upon  the  jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  that  the  whole  subject  would 
be  finally  considered  at  M'ashington. 

The  members  of  the  Provisional  Government  and 
their  supporters,  though  not  entitled  to  extreme  sym- 
pathy, have  been  led  to  their  present  predicament  of 
revolt  against  the  Government  of  the  Queen  bv  the 
indefensible  encouragement  and  assistance  of'^  our 
diplomatic  representative.  This  fact  mav  entitle 
them  to  claim  that,  in  our  effort  to  rectify  the  wrong 
committed,  some  regard  should  be  had  for  their 
safety.  This  sentiment  is  strongly  seconded  by  mv 
desire  to  do  nothing  that  would  invite  further  harsh 
retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  Queen,  or  violence  and 
bloodshed  in  any  quarter.  In  the  belief  tl) at  the  Queen 
as  well  as  her  enemies  would  be  willing  to  adopt 
such  a  course  as  would  meet  these  conditions,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  both  the  Queen  and  tne  Pro- 
visional Government  at  one  time  apparently  ac- 
quiraced  in  a  reference  of  the  entire  case  to  tlie 
United  States  Government,  and  considering  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  in  any  event  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment by  its  own  declaration  of  limitation  was  orly  to 
exist  until  terms  of  union  with  the  United  States  of 
America  have  been  negotiated  and  agreed  upon,  1 
hoped  that,  after  the  assurance  to  the  members  of  that 
Government  that  such  union  could  not  be  consum- 
mated, I  might  compass  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the 
difficulty. 

Actuated  by  these  desires  and  purposes,  and  not 
unmindful  of  the  inherent  perplexities  of  the  situa- 
tion, nor  of  the  limitation  upon  my  power,  I  instructed 
Minister  Willis  to  advise  the  Queen  and  her  supporters 
of  my  desire  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  the  status  exist- 
ing before  the  lawless  landing  of  United  States  forces 
on  Jan.  16  last,  if  such  restoration  could  be  effected 
upon  terms  providing  for  clemency  as  well  as  justice 
to  all  parties  concerned.  The  conditions  suggested 
contemplate  a  general  amnesty  to  those  concerned  in 
setting  up  the  Provisional  Government  and  a  recogni- 
tion of  all  its  bona  fide  acts  and  obligations.  In 
short,  they  require  that  the  past  should  be  buried, 
and  that  the  restored  Government  should  resume  its 
authority  as  if  its  continuity  had  not  been  inter- 
rupted. These  conditions  have  not  proved  acceptable 
to  the  Queen,  who  has  been  informed,  thev  will  be 
insisted  upon,  and  that,  unless  acceded  to,  the  efforts 
of  the  President  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  her  Gov- 
ernment will  cease.  I  have  not  thus  far  learned  that 
she  is  willing  to  yield  them  her  acquiescence.  The 
check  which  my  plans  have  thus  encountered  has 

?revented  their  presentation  to  the  members  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  while  unfortunate  public 
misrepresentations  of  the  situation  and  exaggerated 
statements  of  the  sentiments  of  our  people  have  obvi- 
ously injured  the  prospects  of  successful  Executive 
mediation.  I  therefore  submit  this  communication, 
with  accompanving  exhibits,  embracing  Mr.  Blount's 
report,  the  evitlcnce  and  statements  taken  by  him  at 
Honolulu,  the  instructions  given  to  both  Mr.  Blount 
and  Minister  Willis,  and  correspondence  connected 
with  the  afiair  in  hand.  In  commending  this  sub- 
ject to  the  extended  powers  and  wide  discretion  of 
the  Congress,  1  desire  to  add  the  assurance  that  I  shall 
be  much  gratified  to  co-operate  in  any  legislative  plan 
which  may  be  devised  for  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
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leni  before  us  which  is  conHistent  with  American  hon-  waters,  any  fur  seal  in  the  waters  surrounding  the 

or,  integrity,  and  morality.  Pribilov  Ulands  within  a  zone  of  60  geo(rrai>hioal 

Grover  Clevelanp.  miles  (60  to  a  de^rree  of  latitude)  around  said  iisianda, 

Ezscurmi  Mambioii,  Dte,  18, 1HU3.  exclusive  of  the  territorial  waters. 

Sec.  2.  That  no  citizen  of  the  United  States*  or  per- 

Various  documents  bearing  on   the    subject  son  above  described  in  section  1  of  this  act,  nor  any 

were  submitted  with  this  message,  and  subse-  I^»?«n  belonginjr  to  or  on  board  of  a  vessel  of  the 

quently  the  President  sent  to  Congress  whatever  ^"»t^  ^^**<f '  «^»\»  H»"'  ^*P^"^*  «>«•  P"'**"^  »«  "^^ 

"   v:    '  V .        \v         u  ♦t^      ««. ^^  manner  whatever,  during  the  season  extendinir  from 

matter  of  importance  bore  upon  the  controversy  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  8^^^  j     ^^  j^    ^^  i^. 

over  the  progress  of  Hawau  to  mdependent  re-  elusive,  in  each  year,  any  fur  seal  on  the  hieh  seiw 

publicanism  and  a  permanent  government.    The  outside  of  the  zone  mentioned  in  section  1,  and  in  that 

topic  was  debated  at  great  length,  diverse  reso-  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  including  Bering  Sea, 

lutions  were  offered,  and  elaborate  reports  were  which  is  situated  to  the  north  of  the  thirty-fifth  deirree 

made  by  Senate  and  House  committees,  that  of  of  north  latitude  and  to  the  east  of  the  one  hundred 

the  former  being  especially  valuable.    In  the  and  eightieth  degree  of  longitude  from^Greenjich 

vi*c   *"*Yt>  *4.  4.,*.^    *i/^  #^ii^»,;««  r„,«,*««o  till  It  Strikes  the  water  boundarv  descnbed  in  Article 

House  of  Representatives  the  following  curious  ,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  j ^^^  between  the  United  State*  and 

resolution  was  passed,  Feb.  7,  1894,  by  a  vote  of  Ru««ia,  and  ^llowing  that  line  up  to  Bering  Strait*. 
177  to  75:  Sxc.  3.  No  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  pennon 

_,      .   .     .  i.  1  .    TT  above  described  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  ahall. 

Resolved^  First :  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Iiouse  during  the  period  and  in  the  waters  in  which  by  aee- 
that  the  action  of  the  United  States  minister  in  ein-  ^Xon  2  of  this  act  the  killing  of  fur  seals  is  not  pro- 
ploying  United  States  naval  forces  and  illegally  aid-  hibited,  use  or  employ  any  vessel,  nor  shall  anv  ve«»el 
ing  in  overthrowing  the  constitutional  Government  of  ^f  ^q  United  States  be  used  or  emploved,  in  €»uT>'ini; 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  January,  lb98,  and  in  setting  ^n  q^  taking?  part  in  fur-seal  fishing  operationa,  other 
up  in  its  place  a  Provisional  Government  not  repub-  th^n  ^  sailing  vessel  propelled  by  soils  exclusivelv, 
lican  in  form  and  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  a  ma-  ^nd  such  canoes  or  undecked  boats,  propelled  l>v 
jority  of  the  people,  was  contrary  to  the  traditions  of  paddles,  oare,  or  sails  as  may  belong  to  and  be  iij»ed 
our  republic  and  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution,  and  {^  connection  with  such  sailing  votsel;  nor  shall  any 
should  be  and  is  condeumcd.  sailing  vessel  carry  on  or  take  part  in  such  operations 

Second :  That  we  heartily  approve  the  pnnciple  without  a  special  license  obtained  from  the  Govem- 
announced  by  the  President  of  the  UniUnl  States,  that  ^ent  for  that  purpose,  and  without  carrving  a  din- 
interference  with  the  domestic  aifairo  of  an  iudepend-  tinetive  flaj;  prescribed  by  the  Govemmentfor  the 
ent  nation  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  American  in-  nanie  puriK)se.    * 

stitutions.    And  it  is  further  the  sense  of  this  House        Skc.  4.  That  every  master  of  a  vessel  licensed  under 

that  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  our  this  act  to  enjfa^o  in  fur-seal  fishing  operations  shall 

country,  or  the  assumption  of  a  protectorate  over  accuratelv  enter  in  his  official  log  book  the  date  and 

them  by  our  Government,  is  uncalled  for  and  inex-  pj^ce  of  every  such  operation,  and  also  the  number 

pedient ;  that  the  people  of  that  country  should  have  and  sex  of  the  seals  captured  each  day ;  and  on  coni- 

had  absolute  freedom  and  independence  in  pursuing  injf  into  port,  and  belr)re  landing  cargo,  the  master 

their  own  line  of  policy;  and  that  foreign  intervention  n),all  verirv,  on  oath,  such  officiS  log  book  as  c<in- 

in  the  political  affairs  of  the  islands  will  not  be  re-  tainin^  a  inW  and  true  statement  of  the  number  and 

jrarded  with  indifference  by  the  Government  of  the  character  of  his  fur-seal  fishing  operations,  includinic 

United  States.  the  number  and  sex  of  seals  captured;  and  for  any 

_,,_^  ,^.  .xi_         ^'  false  statement  willfully  made  bv  a  person  so  licensecl 

In  the  Senate  a  resolution  against  the  policy  by  the  United  Sutes  in  this  behalf  he  shall  be  subjet-t 

of  annexation  was  tabled  by  a  vote  of  36  to  18,  to  the  penalties  of  peijury :  and  anv  seal  skins  found 

May  29 ;  and  on  May  31  the  following  resolution  in  excess  of  the  statement  in  the  ofifcial  log  book  shall 

against  foreign  interference  with  Hawaii  was  be  forfeitetl  to  the  United  States, 
adopted :  ^^^'  ^'  '^^^^  ^^  person  or  vessel  emrairinjr  in  fur- 

^       *  seal  ffshini?  operations  under  this  act  shall  use  or  em- 

Jiemhed^  That  of  right  it  belong  wholly  to  the  ploy  in  any  such  operations  any  net,  firearm,  ainrun, 
people  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  establish  and  main-  or  explosive :  IVovitled^  howerer^  That  this  prohibition 
tain  their  own  form  of  government  and  domestic  shall  not  apply  to  the  use  of  shotguns  in  such  opera- 
polity  ;  that  the  United  States  ought  in  no  wise  to  in-  tions  outside  of  Berinj(^  Sea  during  the  season  when 
terfere  therewith ;  and  that  anv  intervention  in  the  the  killing  of  fur  seals  is  not  there  prohibited  by  thl* 
political  affairs  oi  these  islands  by  any  other  govern-  act. 

nient  will  be  regarded  as  an  act  unfriendly  to  the        Skc.  6.  That  the  foregoing  sections  of  this  act  shall 

United  States.  not  apply  to  Indians  dwelling  on  the  coast  of  the 

United  States,  and  taking  fur  seals  in  canoes  or  un- 

Toward  the  close  of  the  session  resolutions  decked  boats  propelled  wholly  by  paddles,  oan,  or 

were  introduced  congratulating  the  republic  of  sails,  and  not  trans|H>rted  by  or  used  in  connection 

Hawaii  on  its  establishment.  ^'»tli  other  vessels,  or  manned  by  more  than  five  per- 

Other  International  Matters.— A  measure  "^^^^  ^^  the  manner  heretofore  practiced  by  the  said 


_    .       .  .  --  pursue 

provisions  of  the  articles  of  award  of  the  Tribunal  contract  to  deliver  the  skins  to  other  persons,  nor  to 

of  Arbitration  at  Paris  in  regard  to  the  protec-  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea  or  of  tlie  passes  between  the 

lion  of  seals  in  Bering  Sea.    Its  text  is  as  follows :  Aleutian  Islands. 

Skc.  7.  That  the  President  shall  have  power  to 

Aatr,  thertforf^  be  it  enact td  by  the  SenaU  and  make  regulations  respecting  the  special  license  ami 

Ifowte  of  Jiepreaentatires  of  ths    Vuited   JStaUe  oj  the  distinctive  flag  mentioned  in  this  act,  and  regula- 

America  in  Congresn  atisembled  :  That  no  citizen  of  tions  otherwise  suitable  to  secure  the  due  execution  of 

the  United  States,  or  person  owing  the  duty  of  obe-  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  from  time  to  time  to 

dience  to  the  laws  or  Uio  treaties  of  the  United  States,  add  to^  modify,  amend,  or  revoke  such  regulations,  as 

nor  any  person  belonffinir  to  or  on  board  of  a  vessel  of  in  his  judgment  may  seem  expedient, 
the  Umted  States,  shall  kill,  capture,  or  pursue,  at  any        Sec.  8.  That,  except  in  the  case  of  a  master  making 

time  or  in  any  manner  whate\er,  outside  of  territorial  a  false  statement  under  oath  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
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viMons  of  the  fourth  section  of  thU  act,  every  person  States,  to  deposit  with  the  collector  of  customs, 

guilty  of  ft  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  of  before  he  deparU,  a  full  description  in  writing 

the  re^uiations  made  thereunder,  shall  for  each  offense  ^f  his  familv  or  property  or  debts,  and  shall  in 

W  fined  not  less  than  $200,  or  imprisoned  not  more  «^^k«««i^  ul  #.,.»;oKlri  »;tk  .  ,^^;a^^*.^  ^#  u:« 

than  *ix  months,  or  both ;  and  all  veUls,  their  tackle,  «f  Change  ^  furnished  with  a  certificate  of  his 

•pparel,  furniture,  and  canro,  at  any  time  used  or  em-  J"*.^"^  ^  return.    Forfeiture  of  the  right  is  pro- 

p]<»yed  in  violation  of  this  act,  or  of  the  rejrulations  vided  in  case  the  description  is  proved  to  be 

liiaiiie  thereunder,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  false.    The  right  to  return  ceases  aifter  one  year, 

Sut«A.  unless  extended  for  special  reasons  for  another 

Sec,  9.  That  any  violation  of  this  act,  or  of  the  year.    Article  III  declares  that  the  provisions  of 

rvirulationj    niade   thereunder,  may  be  ^  prosecuted  ^^^  convention  shall  not  affect  the  rights  now 

either  m  the  district  court  of  Alaska,  or  in  any  dis-  «„,'^^^  K^  n»,;«.^  ..ffi«;„io    ♦«««k«—  of.,^««*« 


States  fthall  be  found*  within  the  waters  to  which  tliis  and  residing  therein.  To  entitle  such  persons  to 
iu't  applies,  and  at  a  time  when  the  killing  of  fiir  seals  admission  to  this  country,  however,  an  official 
is  by  Uita  act  there  prohibited,  having  on  board  seal  certificate  will  be  required.  The  privilege  of 
.^kins  or  bodiw  of  seals  or  apparatus  or  iniplemente  transit  for  Chinese  laborers  across  the  IJnited 
^uiuble  for  killinfl:  or  takine  seals;  or  if  anv  hcensed  cfof^^,  ;«  ^rvn-nA^;*,,*  ♦«  ^^  f»rv«»  ^tx^^^  ^^„»f».'Ao 
Ti^l  shall  be  loiiml  in  the  watew  to  which  this  ac-t  9^^,'^  ^a  TV'^x^  fv^  ^?  other  countries, 
applies,  having  on  board  apparatua  or  implements  is  continued.  Article  IV  provides  that  C  hinese  of 
suiuble  for  Uking  seals,  but  forbidden  then  and  there  the  labonng  or  any  other  class,  either  perma- 
to  be  used,  it  shall  be  presumed  that  ihe  vessel  in  the  nently  or  temporarily  in  the  United  States,  shall 
one  case  and  the  apparatus  or  implements  in  the  other  have  all  the  protection  to  their  persons  and  prop- 
was  or  were  used  m  violation  of  this  act  until  it  is  erty  that  is  given  to  citizens  of  the  most  favored 
otherwise  sufficiently  proved.             ^  ,,,>-..,    .  nations,  except  the  right  to  become  naturalized 

Sec  11.  That  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  citizens.  Article  V  recognizes  the  right  of  China 
t^)  cauAe  a  sufficient  naval  forec  to  cruise  in  the  waters  .  '  ,  -  i  *  I  vu«  .i^*.i.  vrx  yiMM" 
to  which  this  act  is  applicable  to  cnforxje  its  provisions ;  ^  ^^^^^  »"^  enforce  laws  and  regulations  similar 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commanding  officer  of  to  our  act  for  the  registration  of  Chinese  m  this 
any  vessel  belonging  to  the  naval  or  revenue  service  country,  providing  for  the  registration  of  all 
<it''the  United  States,  when  so  instructed  by  the  Prosi-  American  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  resid- 
dt-nt,  to  seixe  and  arrest  all  vessels  of  the  United  States  ing  in  China,  and  binds  this  Government  to  re- 
found  bv  him  to  be  engaged,  used,  or  employed  in  the  port  to  the  Government  of  China  the  full  name, 
waters  last  aforesaid  m  violation  of  any  of  the  pro-  J  occupation,  and  place  of  residence  of  all 
hihitions  of  thisact,or  ofany  recrulationsmadethere*  fi-  I^  J#  Vu  t"  •♦  \  cT  ^  xcot^'^ii^*'  "*  »" 
under,  and  to  take  the  same,  with  all  persons  on  boartl  c?^*^^"*  «'  .Jj??  Ignited  States,  including  mis- 
thereof,  to  the  most  convenient  port  in  any  district  of  ^Jonanes,  with m  and  without  the  treaty  ports  of 
the  United  States  mentioned  in  this  act,  there  to  be  China.  Article  Vl  sets  the  limit  of  the  treaty  at 
dealt  with  according  to  law.  ten  years,  and  provides  for  extension  during  an- 

Sec.  12.  That  any  vessel  or  citizen  of  the  United  other  period  of  ten  years,  unless  formal  notice 

States^  or  person  descrilnxi  in  the  first  section  of  this  of  its  termination  be  given  by  either  Govem- 

act,  oliendin^  against  the  prohibitions  of  this  act  or  iQ^nt 

the  regulations  thereunder,  niav  be  seized  and  dc-  a ,i«^«-«».a«*      t"k«  »^^i^w^  «i^.»^  a,.„  qq 

tained  by  the  naval  or  othe;  dulv  commissioned  offi-  Adjonniment— The  session  closed  Aug.  28. 

cen*  of  ller  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  but  ™.1:^,^,„^  '^,,„  ^^  ^  ,  ,« 
when  so  seized  and  detained  they  shall  be  delivered  CONNECTICUT,  a  New  England  State,  ond 
as  Mron  as  practicable,  with  any  witnesses  and  proofs  of  the  original  •  thirteen ;  ratified  the  national 
on  board,  to  any  naval  or  revenue  officer  or  other  au-  Constitution  Jan.  9,  17S8 ;  area,  4,090  square 
thoritiesofthe  United  States,  whose  courts  alone  shall  miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  de- 
have  jurisdiction  to  trj'  the  offense  and  impose  the     :~ :-i  — —.!.  —--  aonnAa  :..  trynn.  oki  iMvt  .•-. 


-«-^a«v*«»«l^^aA9      Xs*^€»ir       J  rt  llrOIlJ      DimiJ      AACvvV    aUvUVl  l.Ad,a    X/BtA  —    —  »         i-'— .        —  ^^  —  ^     ,       ^^>,^— .  —       _--       —^^^y       -.-...^^  .  -.  —     _ 

i-ers  of  the  United  States  duly  commissioned  and  in-  and  746,258  in  1890.     Capital,  Hartford. 

^tructed  by  the  President  to  that  end  to  arrest,  detain,  (jklTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 

and  deliver  to  the  authorities  of  Great  Britain  vessels  officers  during  the  year :   Governor,  Luzon   B. 

and  Bubjecte  of  that  Govcmnient  oflfending  against  Morris,  Democrat ;  Lieutenant  Governor,  Ernest 

<T;2rren%.^tt:^^^^^^^^  C«dy ;  Secretarv  of  State,  John  J- Pheian ;  Treas- 

in  the  title  of  this  act  urer,  Marvin  H.  Sanger;  Comptroller.  Nicholas 

Staub ;  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Education, 

On  Au^.  13, 1894,  a  treaty  with  China,  sent  to  Charles  D.  Iline ;  Insurance  Commissioner.  Bur- 

tbe  Senate,  March  19,  was  approved,  and  ratifi-  ton  Mansfield ;  Railroad  Commissioners,  William 

^tions  were  exchanged  between  the   United  0.  Seymour,  George  M.  Woodruff,  and  Alexan- 

States  and  China,  Dec.  7, 1894,  at  Washington,  der  C.  Robertson ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 

Article  I  stipulates  that,  except  under  conditions  Court  of  Errors,  Charles  B.  Andrews ;  Associate 

subsequently  specified,  the  immigration  of  Chi-  Justices,  David  Torrance,  Elisha  Carpenter,  sue- 

nese  laborors  to  the  United  States  shall  be  abso-  ceeded  on  Jan.   14  by  William    Ilammersley, 

lutely  prohibitefl.    Article  II  excepts  from  the  Augustus  II.  Fenn,  and  Simeon  E.  Baldwin, 

provisions  of  the  preceding  article  the  return  Finances. — The  latest  report  of  the  Treasurer, 

to  the  United  States  of  every  registered  Chinese  which  covers  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  80, 1893, 

laborer  who  has  a  lawful  wife,  child,  or  parent  presents  the  following  figures :  Balance  on  Oct. 

in  the  United  SUtes.  or  property  to  the  value  of  1,  1892,  $924,417.44;    total  receipts   from  all 

11,000  or  debts  of  like  amount  pending  settle-  sources  for  the  year,  $2,290,952.70 ;  total  dis- 

meDt    To  secure  this  exception,  however,  each  bursements,  $2,861,967.96 ;  balance  on  Oct.  1, 

laborer  is  compelled,  before  leaving  the  United  1893,  $853,401.74.    The  receipts  were  derived 
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from  the  following  sources:  Militarj  commuta-  deficiencies  amounting  to  $82,106.45  have  been 

tion  tax,  $126,523.09 ;  avails  of  courts  and  bonds,  restored  to  the  fund,  the  capital  of  which  is  now 

$25,133.a5 ;  tax  on  savings  banks,  $308,080.25 ;  smaller  than  in  1880  by  the  sum  of  $6,890.90. 

tax  on  nonresident  stock,  $94,214.92 ;  tax  on  During  the  same  period  the  locality  in  which 

mutual  insyrance  companies,  $258,451.04;   tax  investments  have  been  sought  has  changed,  and 

on  railroad  companies,  $772,870.75;  commission-  as  a  result  the  mortgages  in  Connecticut  have 

ers  of  insurance.  $59,511.09 ;  tax  on  investments,  been  reduced  from  $1,734,239  to  $867,583,  and 

$33,991.48;  collateral  inheritance  tax,  $143,606.-  those  in  Massachusetts  from  $7,853  to  $3,257. 

07;  tax  on  express  companies,  $32,462.99 ;  direct  The  bank  stocks  have  decreased  from  $ltf5,84o 

tax  refunded  by  United  States,  $261,981.90 ;  in-  to  $167,147,  and  the  $50,000  of  Connecticut 

terest,  $40,750.13;    miscellaneous,  $133,374.70.  State  bonds  have  passed  from  the  list  altogether. 

The    disbursements  were    divided    as    follow :  Meantime  the  mortgages  in  Ohio  have  increased 

Civil-list  orders,  $1,713,316.17;  registered  ordei*s,  from  $3,500  to  $8CS,630,  and  $55,110  has  been 

$540,967.20 ;  interest  on  State  bonds,  $104,700 ;  invested  in  mortgages  in  Indiana.    It  appears 

other  interest  items,  $2,984.59.    No  ad  valorem  that  there  is  at  present  invested  in  Ohio  and  In- 

tax  on  property  has  been  levied  for  several  years,  diana  mortgages  the  sum  of  $860,740,  or  nearly 

the  income  from  the  above-mentioned  sources  half  the  total  amount  of  the  fund, 
being  sufficient  to  maintain  the  State  govern-        The  policy  of  placing  so  large  a  part  of  the 

ment.    There  was  no  change  in  the  State  debt  fund  in  Western  loans  has  been  questioned  of 

during  the  year.  late,  and  fears'  have  been  expressed  that  the  se> 

Yafnation. — ^The  total  assessed  valuation  of  curity  might  not  prove  ample,  especially  as  the 
property  in  the  State  for  1893  was  $416,315,790  agents  placing  the  loans  obtained  their  comniis- 
(with  one  small  town  estimated),  an  increase  of  sions  from  the  borrower,  and  might  not  in  all 
$35,154,183  over  the  figures  for  1892.  This  heavy  cases  be  anxious  to  exact  full  security.  A  fur- 
increase  was  not  distributed  general!  v.  Four  t her  development  in  the  matter  occurred  in  Octo- 
fifths  of  it  was  in  Bridgeport,  where  there  had  ber  of  the  present  year,  when  Comptroller  Staub 
been  a  revaluation  of  all  property,  and  an  effort  brought  smt  a^inst  Commissioner  Olney  to  re- 
to  have  it  represented  in  the  town  list  at  some-  cover  commissions  which  he  claimed  the  com- 
thing  near  its  actual  worth.  missioner  had  converted  to  his  own  use.    The 

Edncatlon. — The  following   statistics  from  amount  sought  to  be  recovered  was  over  $45,000. 

the  latest  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  The  allegations  of  the  Comptroller  in  this  suit 

cover  the  school  year  1892-'93 :  Children  of  school  are  denied  by  the  defendant, 
age,  167,809;  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  133,-        Militia. — At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the 

237;  increase  over  previous  year,  2,266;  average  State  militia  consisted  of  2,759  persons,  includ- 

daily  attendance,  86,255 ;  increase,  1,368 ;  average  ing  officers  and  men.    An  encampment  is  held 

schoolyear,  182*74  days;  number  of  schoolhouses,  annually  at  Nian  tic,  lasting  several  days.    The 

1,635;  value  of  school  property,  $7,508,536.49;  expenses  for  this  and  for  other  militia  purposes 

male  teachers--in  winter  890,  in  summer  321 ;  in  1893  were  $133,910. 

female  teachers — ^in  winter  3,025,  in  summer        SaTinflrs  Banks. — During  the  year  ending  Oct. 

3,089;  average  monthly  wages,  male  teachers,  1, 1893,  the  number  of  depositors  in  the  savings 

$86.48 ;  average  monthly  wages,  female  teachers,  banks  of  the  State  increu«d  from  331,061  to- 

$39.84;  number  of  public  schools,  1,584;  num-  335,879,  and  the  total  amount  of  deposits  from 

ber  of  school  districts,  1,386 ;  public  high  schools,  $130,686,729.28  to  $133,967,220.11.    The  average 

32.  Sources  of  public-school  revenue :  Prom  per-  amount   due    each   depositor   inci^ased    from 

manent  funds,  $168,839.25 ;    from  State  taxes,  $394.75  to  $398.95.    Compared  with  correspond- 

$251,713.50;    from    local    taxes,  $1,577,786.63;  ing  flares  for  the  previous  year,  a  decrease  of 

from  other  sources,  $147,887.61 ;  total  revenue,  3,868  is  shown  in  the  number  of  accounts  opened 

$2,146,226.99.    Expenditures  for  new  buildings,  during  the  year,  and  an  increase  of  5,279  in  the 

$248,232.19 ;   for  libraries  and  apparatus,  $15,-  number  closed.    The  amount  of  money  depos- 

180.65;  for  running  expenses,  including  salaries  ited  shows  a  decrease  of  $741,352.38,  and  the 

of  teachers  and  superintendents,  $1,721,499.95 ;  amount  withdrawn  an  increase  of  $4,0^,518.69. 

for  other  expenses,  $356,438.64 ;  total  expenses,  A  gain  of  $363,054.40  was  made  in  income  re- 

$2,341,351.43.  Children  in  private  and  parochial  ceived,  and  the  large  sum  of  $5,249,139.75  was 

schools,  20,981 ;  not  attending  any  school,  29,898.  declared  in  dividends.    Assets  yielding  no  in- 

The  State  school  fund,  the  income  of  which  come  have  been  reduced  to  $380,863.63.    Twelve 

is  devoted  annually  to  the  support  of  public  banks  that  discriminate  in  favor  of  small  depos- 

schools,  originally  came  from   the  sale  of  the  itors  paid  from  3  to  5  per  cent.,  2  paid  a  uniform 

"  Western  reserve  "  lands  in  Ohio,  aggregating  rate  of  5, 19  paid  4^,  2  paid  4^,  and  52  paid  4  per 

3,666,000  acres.    These  lands  were  offered  for  cent     The  State  banks  and  trust  companies 

sale  in  1795,  and  $1,200,000  was  obtained  from  a  showed  remarkable  strength  through  the  finan- 

syndicate  of  wealthy  citizens  of  the  State.    In  cial  panic.    The  8  State  banks,  with  $2,340,000 

1815  the  fund  had  increased  to  $1,501,914,  and  capital,  have   increased  their  surplus  $58,296. 

in  1880,  when  the  present  commissioner,  Jere-  The   trust   companies  (capital,  $1,161,000)  in- 

miah  Olnev,  assumed   office,  it   amounted  to  creased    their   surplus   and    undivided    profits 

$2,021,346.^1.    At  the  latter  date  almost  all  the  $69,548. 

fund  was  invested  in  mortgages  on  Connecticut        Labor  Statistics.— Returns  to  the  State  Bu- 

real    estate.    Some    of   these  mortgages    have  reau  of  Labor  Statistics  from  the  same  624  estnb- 

proved  poor  investments,  and  the  State  has  been  lishments  for  three  years,  from  the  same  238  for 

called  upon  from  time  to  time  to  make  up  de-  four  years,  and  from  the  same  85  for  five  years, 

ficiencies.    During  the  past  thirteen  years,  em-  show  a  general  increase  in  the  percentage  of 

bracing  the  term  of  the  present  commissioner,  profit  on  investment,  an  increase  m  the  cost  of 
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material,  and  a  decrease  in  the  wage  cost  In  a 
majority  of  the  industries  wage  cost  decreased 
as  material  cost  Increased,  or  increased  as  mate- 
rial cost  decreased. 

Of  the  1,801  establishments  reporting  for  1892 
and  employing  153,269  persons,  only  79  estab- 
U>hments,  hairing  2,535  employees,  ran  over 
»ixty  hours  a  week.  This  was  only  4*39  per 
cent,  of  the  establishments  and  only  1*65  per 
cent  of  the  employees.  In  1885,  according  to 
the  1886  report  of  the  bureau,  15*26  per  cent,  of 
the  establishments  and  16*2  per  cent,  of  the  em- 
ployees then  re{x>rted  were  working  over  sixty 
hours  a  week. 

The  efiPect  of  the  law  of  1887  was  to  make  sixty 
hours  a  week  the  working  time  for  practically 
all— the  men  as  well  as  the  women  ana  children. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  strong  tendency  toward 
even  less  than  sixty  hours,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  1892  34*09  per  cent  of  employees 
in  all  the  factories  of  tne  State  were  worKing 
fiftf-nine  hours  or  less  a  week.  In  the  cotton 
industry  alone  this  tendency  is  not  found.  It  is 
most  pronounced  in  the  cities,  and  reaches  its* 
lowest  proportions  in  the  8  eastern  counties  of 
the  State. 

In  1886.  according  to  the  report  of  the  bureau 
for  that  year,  of  71,539  people  employed  in  433 
establishments;,  38*4  per  cent,  were  paid  weekly. 
In  1892,  of  153,269  people  employed  in  1,801  es- 
tablishments,  81*58  per  cent  were  paid  weekly. 
Besides  accomplishing  the  change  above  indi- 
cated, the  weekly-payment  law  has  abolished  the 
practice  of  charging  a  commission  for  money 
advances  between  paydays;  it  has,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  amendment  of  the  foreign  attach- 
ment law,  practically  suspended  factorizing ;  it 
has  increiksed  cash  transactions,  and  has  added 
to  the  purchasing  power  of  wages. 

Local  Option. — Town  elections  were  held 
throughout  the  State  early  in  October,  at  which 
the  question  of  license  or  no  license  for  the  year 
following  was  voted  upon.  The  result  is  shown 
below  in  comparison  with  the  vote  in  1893 : 


COUNTIES. 

TOWITB  TOTIItO 
LIOSMaa. 

Towns  Tonico 

NO  LICXKSR. 

1803. 

1804. 

1803. 

1804. 

Hartfbnl 

W 

15 

7 

IS 

8 
18 

4 
8 

18 
15 

7 
18 

8 
10 

4 

8 

16 
10 
15 
9 
11 
14 
11 
11 

17 

New  Haren 

11 

^'♦v  I»iKlon. 

14 

Fairfleid 

WiDdhim.....'! 

Lit<»hfl*ld 

10 
18 
16 

MMdleiex 

11 

Tolhad 

10 

Total 

71 

66 

87 

108 

As  a  rule,  the  drift  of  the  State,  especially  in 
the  rural  sections,  is  (juite  steadily  ana  strongly 
toward  local  prohibition.  The  gain  in  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  marked. 

State  Monnments. — The  Legislature,  at  its 
la-'^l  session,  provided  for  the  erection  of  suitable 
niemorials  on  the  battlefields  of  the  war,  com- 
memorating the  heroism  and  service  of  the  Con- 
nwticut  troops.  Four  of  the  State  regiments — 
the  Kiijhth,  Eleventh,  Fourteenth,  and  Sixteenth 
—were  engaged  at  Antietam.  The  Fourteenth 
^As  brif;aded  on  the  right  of  the  Union  lines, 
vhile  the  three  remaining  commands,  with  the 


Fourth  Rhode  Island,  constituted  the  Connecti- 
cut brigade.  This  organization  was  on  Bum- 
side's  left,  and  the  Eleventh  participated  in  the 
charge  that  won  the  bridge  from  the  rebel  forces. 
In  commemoration  of  the  services  of  these 
troops,  4  monuments  have  been  erected  on  the 
Antietam  battlefield,  and  early  in  October  they 
were  dedicated.  In  November  a  monument  simi- 
lar to  these  was  dedicated  at  Newbem,  N.  C,  in 
honor  of  the  Fifteenth  Regiment. 

Political. — A  State  convention  of  the  Pro- 
hibition party  met  in  New  Ilaven  on  Aug.  22, 
and  nominateid  the  following  ticket:  For  Gov- 
ernor, De  Witt  C.  Pond :  for  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, Edward  Manchester;  for  Secretary  of 
State,  Louis  A.  fiabcock ;  for  Treasurer,  William 
Ingalls ;  for  Comptroller,  Oliver  G.  Beard.  The 
usual  antisaloon  resolutions  were  adopted. 

The  Republicans  met  in  State  convention  in 
Hartford  on  Sept.  18.  Several  candidates  for 
the  gubematonal  nomination  were  presented, 
their  strength  on  the  first  formal  ballot  being 
as  follows :  Lieut.-Gov.  Samuel  E.  Merwin,  140 
votes ;  Frank  W.  Cheney,  132^ ;  O.  Vincent  Cof- 
fin, 128 ;  John  A.  Porter,  63^.  Mr.  Coffin  was 
nominated  on  the  fourth  ballot.  The  remainder 
of  the  ticket  was  completed  as  follows:  For 
Lieutenant  Governor,  Lorrin  A.  Cooke ;  for  Sec- 
retary of  State,  William  G.  Mowry;  for  Treas- 
urer, George  W.  Hodge ;  for  Comptroller,  Ben- 
jamin P.  Mead.  The  platform  adopted  was 
silent  upon  State  issues.  The  followmg  were 
among  its  declarations : 

We  declare  anew  our  hearty  adheaion  to  the  time- 
honored  principle  of  judicious  tariff  protection  for 
American  industries,  especially  the  great  manufac- 
turing and  agricultural  interests,  and  American 
wages;  and  we  invite  the  business  men,  manufac- 
turers, mechanics,  wage-eameni,  and  farmers  of  Con- 
necticut to  pass  judtpiient  by  their  ballots  upon  a 
Democratic  tarifl'  bill  conceived  in  sectionalism  and 
brought  forth  in  scandal ;  resting  upon  no  discover- 
able principle ;  as  unscientific  as  it  is  unpatriotic ; 
swarming  with  crudities,  inequalities,  and  flaffrant 
discriminations ;  borrowing  its  most  striking  and  ob- 
noxious feature  from  the  Populists ;  and  justly  de- 
nounced as  a  monument  of  '*  party  perfidy  and  party 
dishonor." 

The  Republican  partv  holds  that  American  silver 
as  well  as  American  gold  should  be  used  as  standard 
money  under  such  international  agreements  as  will 
insure  the  maintenance  of  a  parity  of  values,  so  that 
the  purchasing  and  debt-paying  power  of  every  dol- 
lar issued  by  the  Government,  whether  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, or  paper,  shall  be  at  all  times  the  same. 

On  Sept.  25  the  Democratic  convention  as- 
sembled at  New  Haven,  and  nominated  Ernest 
Cady  for  Governor,  Morris  B.  Beardsley  for 
Lieutenant  Governor,  Edward  G.  Kilduff  for 
Secretary  of  State,  Stephen  O.  Bowen  for  Treas- 
urer, and  Nicholas  Staub  for  Auditor.  The 
platform  contains  the  following  declarations : 

We  believe  tha  free  coal  and  iron  bills  now  pend- 
ing in  the  United  States  Senate  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  intcrest^  of  the  whole  country,  if  promptly 
passed. 

We  demand  the  prompt  passa^^e  of  a  low  which 
will  abolish  the  differential  duties  on  refineti  sujrar 
now  maintained  in  the  Senate  by  the  Republican 
and  Su^ar  Trust  combination. 

We  demand  that  the  people  of  Connecticut  shall 
hnve  an  early  opportunity  ol  decidiniyr  bv  their  bal- 
lot whether  they  wish  to'  chancre  their  lundamental 
law  bv  a  constitutional  convention. 
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We  favor  the  enactment  of  a  strict  corrupt  practice  pesos ;  wood,  97,102  pesos ;  hides  and  skins,  90.- 

act,  with  proviHions  limiting  tlie  purposes  for  which  249  pesos ;  precious  metals,  (S8,047  pesos.     The 

money  ma^  be  expended  in  elections,  and  providing  imports  from  Great  Britain  were  1,702,145  pesos ; 

for  the  forteiture  ot  ottice  as  a  penalty  lor  disregard-  ^^^y^  1,295,682  pesos  worth  of  merchandise  came 

ing  the  provisions  of  the  law.  ^^^  ^^^  UniteTstates,  947,e>47  pesos  from  Gcr- 

A  State  convention  was   also    hold  by  the  many,  and  626,382  pesos  from  France.    Of  the 

Populist  party,  which  nominated  a  ticket  headed  exports,  4,916,287  pesos  went  to  Great  Britain, 

by  Edwin  C.  bingham  for  Governor.    The  head  3,642,896  pesos  to  the  United  States,  and  386.- 

of    the    Socialist-Labor   ticket  was  James    F.  737  pesos  to  Germany.    The  shipping  entered  at 

Tuckey.  the  ports  of  Limon  and  Punta  Arenas  during 

All  the  candidates  on  the  Republican  ticket  1892  was  372  shine,  of  888,499  tons, 

received  majorities,  and  were  elected  by  the  peo-  CominiiiiieationB. — ^There  is  a  railroad  147 

pie,  under  the  majority  requirement  of  the  State  miles  lone,  running  from  Limon  to  Alajuela. 

Constitution.     For    Governor,  Coffin    received  which  will  eventually  join  one  from  Pnnta  Are- 

83,988  votes ;  Cady,  66,271 ;  Pond,  2,345  ;  Bing-  nas,  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  which  14  mUes  have 

ham  and  all  others,  2,333.    Members    of  the  been  built,  reaching  Esparza. 

Legislature  were  elected  as  follow :  Senate — Re-  There  are  630  miles  of  telegraph.    The  num- 

publicans,  22 ;   Democrats,  2.     House — Repub-  ber  of  messages  in  1891  was  222,231.     The  pos^tal 

licans,  205;  Democrats,  47.    This  is  a  gain  for  traffic  was  838,051  domestic  and  752,686  iiiter- 

the  Republicans  of  10  seats  in  the  Senate  and  68  nationiol  letters. 

in  the  House.    Republicans  were  elected  to  Con-  Change  of  Administration. — Previons  to  the 

gress  in  all  the  4  congressional  districts.  general  election,  which  was  held  in  April.  ISS^ 

COKE  A.    See  Korea.  a  revolutionary  uprising  was  started,  but  it  was 

COSTA  RICA,  a  republic  in  Central  Amer-  quickly  quelled.    The  official  candidate,  Rafael 

ica.    The  Congress  is  a  single  chamber  of  21  Iglesias,  was  elected  President  over  Joe^  6.  Tre- 

members  elected  for  four  years,  as  also  is  the  jos,  the  Catholic  Union  candidate.    The  new 

President^  J.  Rodriguez  was  elected  President  President  was  inducted  into  office,  and  at  the 

following 
Public 
Police, 

nez ;  War  and  Marine,  R.  Iglesias ;  Gobemacion  and  Public  Works,  Dr.  Juan  J.  Ulloa ;  Finance 

and  Public  Works,  J.  Vargas ;  Finance,  Dr.  P.  and  Customs,  Ricardo  Monleategre ;    War  and 

Valverde.  Marine.  Dr.  Juan  B.  Quiros. 

Ai*ea  and  Popnlation. — The  area  is  20,790  Before  the  change  of  administration  negotia- 

square  milea     The  population  enumerated  in  tions  were  in  progress  for  an  extradition  treaty 

1892  was  243,205,  of  whom  122,480  were  males  with  the  United  States.    The  Costa  Rican  au- 

and  120,725  females.    The  actual  population  is  thorities  had  as  a  matter  of  comity  surrendered 

estimated  to  be  262,700.    San  Jose,  the  capital,  a  fugitive  who  was  wanted  in  New  York  to  an- 

has  19,326  inhabitants.    There  were  in  1892  in  swer  a  charge  of  embezzlement,  and  the  United 

attendance  in  267  elementary  schools  11,472  pu-  States  Department  of  State  desired  to  include 

pils.    The  Government  maintains  also  higher  that  among  the  extraditable  offenses,  with  mnr- 

schools.  der,  arson,  piracy,  mutiny,  burglary,  robbery. 

Finances. — The  main  sources  of  revenue  are  forgery,  and  counterfeiting.    The  new  President 

customs,  which  in   the  year   1891-92  yielded  came  mto  conflict  with  the  Nicaragiuin  autbori- 

2,143,164  peeos,  and  excise  duties  on  spirits  and  ties,  who  were  offended  because  be  would  not 

tobacco,  which  yielded  2.185,670  pesos  out  of  a  surrender  fugitive  revolutionists,  and  accused 

total  revenue  of  5,808,474  pesos.    The  expendi-  him  of  harboring  the  political  enemies  of  Pre^i- 

ture  amounted  to  5,814,643  pesos,  of  which  the  dent  Zelaya.  In  September  an  attempt  was  made 

chief  items  were  549,287  pesos  for  public  works,  to  assassinate  President  Iglesias  at  a  military  re- 

525,249  pesos  for  education,  431,590  pesos  for  view  by  a  man  named  Araya,  who  was  supposed 

njilitary  affairs,  417,590  pesos  for  the  interior,  to  be  ah  anarchist. 

415.215  pesos  for  finance,  and  257,208  pesos  for  CUBA  AND  PUERTO  RICO,  two  islands 

police.    The  standing  military  force  is  600  men.  of  the  West  Indies,  colonies  of  Spain. 

The  foreign  debt  in  1892  amounted  to  18,864,-  Cuba.— The  Captain  General  is  responsible  to 
541  pesos,  and  the  internal  debt  and  paper  money  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies  at  Madrid.  He  is 
to  2,811,102  pesos.  In  1887  the  foreign  debt,  assisted  by  a  Council  of  Government,  the  mem- 
consisting  of  the  nominal  sum  of  £2,691.300  and  bers  of  which  are  nominat-ed  by  the  Crow^n,    The 


pany,  but  the  contract  has  not  been  carried  out.  Area   and    Popnlation. — ^The  area  of  the 

Congress,  in  June,  1894,  voted  to  impose  an  ex-  island  is  34,233  square  miles.    The  population  is 

port  dutv  of  1  peso  a  quintal  on  coffee,  the  pro-  1,631.687,  comprising  977,992  persons  of  Spanish 

ceeds  to  \)e  applied  to  paying  off  the  interest  on  extraction,  10,632  foreign  whites,  43,811  Chinese, 

the  foreign  deot.  and  489,249  negroes  and  colored  people.   Havana, 

Commerce  and  Prodnetion.— Costa  Rica  is  the  capital,  has  200,448  inhabitants ;  Santiago, 

noted  for  its  excellent  coffee,  of  which  378,224  71.370 ;  Matanzas,  56,379 ;   Cienf uegos,  40,964 ; 

quintals  were  produced  in  1892.    The  value  of  Puerto  Principe,  40,958. 

Ae  imports  in  1892  was  5,389,749  pesos ;  exports.  Finances.— The  revenue  for  1893-'94  was  esti- 

9.113,948  pesos.    The  value  of  the  exports  of  mated  at  24,440,759  pesos,  of  which  11.375,000 

coffee  was    8,024,651    pesos ;    bananas,  707,282  pesos  are  the  estimated  yield  of  customs.    The 
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<^t  inflated  expenditure  is  25,984,239  pesos,  of  born,  who  settled  in  New  York  in  1853,  and  be- 
which  the  principal  items  are  12,574,485  pesos  eaine  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States 
for  the  debt,  5,904,084  pesos  for  the  mihtarv,  in  1869.  His  estates  in  Cuba  were  embargoed, 
4,015,034  pesos  for  the  interior,  and  1,056,831  and  he  was  sentenced  to  death  by  a  court-martial 
fiesos  for  the  marine.  for  alleged  complicity  in  the  Cuban  revolution,  in 
Comnteree  and  Prodnetion.  —  The  chief  violation  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
products  are  sugar  and  tobacco.  The  import  and  Spain  relating  to  the  manner  in  which  citi- 
trade  for  1892  is  estimated  at  56,265,315  pesos,  zens  of  one  country  can  be  tried  or  deprived  of 
i>f  which  18,553,307  pesos  represent  imports  from  their  property  in  the  other.  The  United  States 
S(tain ;  from  the  United  States,  16,245,880  pesos ;  Government  first  protested  in  1870,  and  the 
fn>m  Qreat  Britain,  13,051,384  pesos;  from  Spanish  Republican  Government  in  1878  ordered 
France,  2,250,901  pesos ;  from  Belgium,  1,000,-  the  release  of  the  embargoed  estates,  and  the 
01)0  pesos ;  from  Germany,  669,000  pesos.  The  succeeding  Government  in  1876  promised  to  re- 
total  value  of  the  exports  for  1892  is  computed  store  them,  but  nothing  was  done,  and  the  prop- 
at  89,652,514  pesos,  of  which  84,964,685  pesos  erty  went  to  ruin  after  the  Cuban  treasury  had 
represent  vegetable,  3,485,924  pesos  mineral,  and  collected  revenues  from  it  amounting  to  more 
^71,625  pesos  animal  products.  The  mineral  than  $2,000,000.  In  1886  the  Spanish  Govem- 
producta  are  iron,  man^^ese,  and  copper.  The  ment  offered  to  pay  $1,500,000,  less  than  half 
export  of  sugar  for  the  year  ending  May  31, 1892,  the  sum  claimed  by  Mora,  making  it  a  charge 
was  865,101  tons.  The  export  of  raw  tobacco  upon  the  Cuban  budget.  The  United  States 
increased  from  178,000  to  240,000  bales  between  minister  at  Madrid  accepted  the  compromise  on 
1889  and  1892,  while  the  number  of  cigars  ex-  behalf  of  the  claimant,  but  the  sum  offered  was 
IN)rted  diminished  from  250,467,000  to  166,712.-  not  included  in  the  Cuban  budget,  and  when 
000.  The  chief  imports  are  jerked  beef,  rice,  Mr.  Bayard  pressed  for  its  payment  the  Spanish 
and  flour.  Government  proposed  to  make  it  contingent 
There  were  entered  at  the  port  of  Havana  on  the  settlement  of  some  outstanding  claims 
1,104  vessels,  of  1,279,477  tons,  during  1892,  and  of  Spanish  subjects  against  the  United  States. 
•i71,  of  431,500  tons,  at  Santiago  de  Cuba ;  Mr.  Bayard,  Mr.  Blaine,  and  Mr.  Gresham  con- 
cleared  at  Havana,  l,10iB  vessels,  of  1,289,444  tons,  sidered  it  an  international  compact,  and  the 
CoiniiiiiJiieatioii& — ^The  railroads  have  a  total  proposal  to  arbitrate  other  claims  outstanding 
length  of  about  1,000  miles.  There  are  2,810  between  the  two  countries  was  partly  intended  to 
miles  of  telegraphs.  remove  fNirliamentary  obstacles  encountered  by 
Amerlcftii  Claims. — The  customhouse  of-  the  Spanish  Government  in  providing  payment 
ficials  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  have  been  ad-  of  the  Mora  indemnity. 

dieted  to  imposing  unjust  fines  on  the  vessels  Puerto  Rico. — The  Captain  General  is  as- 

and  commerce  of  the  United  States.    For  cler-  sisted  by  a  junta  of  military  officers.     Lieut.- 

ical  errors  in  manifests  or  bills  of  lading  ex-  Gen.  A.  Daban  was  Captain  General  at  the  be- 

orbitant  penalties   have    been    imposed  lately,  ginning  of  1894 

against  which  the  United  States  Grovemment  Staustles. — The  area  of  the  island  is  3,350 

has  pnt  In  protests,  large  fines  having  sometimes  square  miles.    The  population  is  806,708.    The 

been  leviea  upon  cargoes  that  were  entitled  to  budget  for  1898-'94  makes  the  revenue  3,903,655 

free  entry.    Tne  Spanish  Cortes  had  under  con-  pesos,  of  which  2,300,000  pesos  are  derived  from 

sideration  a  bill  to  place  a  duty  of  24  per  cent,  customs  and  1,358.800  pesos  from  direct  and  in- 

<>n  all  imports  from  the  United  States  that  are  direct  taxation.    The  estimated  expenditure  was 

now  admitted  free,  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  3.879,813  pesos,  of  which  1,050,006  pesos  were 

abrogation  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty,  but  for  the  military. 

they  adjourned  in  July,  1894,  without  acting  The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  1891  was 

upon  the  proposed  measure.    The  Government  16,864,765  pesos,  and  of  the  exports  9,885,996 

at  Washington  has  offered  to  conclude  a  conven-  pesos.    The  chief  exports  and  their  values  were : 

tion  with  Spain  for  the  disposal  by  arbitration  Coffee,  5,297,565  pesos ;  sugar,  3,126,135  pesos ; 

<»f  outstanding  claims.    The  Mora  claim  was  ex-  tobacco,  781,870  pesos.    The  number  of  vessels 

<'<'pted  from  the  convention,  it  having  been  long  entered  in  1891  was  1,311,  of  1,327,192  tons ; 

.^ince  adjusted,  though  the  Spanish  Cortes  had  cleared,  1,275  vessels,  of  1,244,485  tons.    There 

not  yet  made  provision  for  its  payment.    This  is  are  12  miles  of  railroad  and  470  miles  of  tele- 

the  claim  of  Antonio  Maximo  Mora,  a  Cuban  graphs. 
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DELAWARE,  a  Middle  Atlantic  State,  one 
of  the  original  thirteen;  ratified  the  Federal  Con- 
s^titution  Dec.  7,  1787;  area.  2,120  square  miles. 
Population  by  the  census  of  1890, 168,493.  Capi- 
tal. Dover. 

GoTemment. — The  State  officers  during  the 
vear  were  the  following:  Governor,  Robert  J. 
lieynolds.  Democrat;  Secretary  of  State,  John 
!>.' Hawkins;  Treasurer,  Wilbur  H.  Bumite; 
Auditor,  John  P.  Dulanev;  Adjutant-General, 
Garrett  J.  Hart ;  Attomey-Creneral,  John  R.  Nich* 


olson ;  Insurance  Commissioner,  Isaac  N.  Fooks : 
Chancellor,  James  L.  Walcott ;  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Charles  B.  Lore ;  Associate 
Justices,  Ignatius  C.  Grubb,  Charles  M.  Cullen, 
and  David  T.  Marvel. 

Finances. — Following  is  the  exhibit  of  the 
State  finances  made  in  January :  Balance  in  the 
treasury  Dec.  31, 1892,  $5,439.05 ;  receipts  dur- 
ing the  year,  $301,756.91;  total,  $307,195.96; 
disbursements,  $300,594.31:  balance  belonging 
to  the  general  fund,  $6,601.65 ;  balance  of  school 
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fund,  Dec.  31, 1802,  $44,274.82 ;  receipts  during  This  is  a  project  of  great  importance  to  Wil- 

the  year,  $176,850.04:  total,  $221,133.86;  dis-  mington.    One  of  the  largest  shipbuildins^  plants 

burseraents,  $212,923.42 ;   balance  belonging  to  in  this  country  is  at  Wilmington,  and,  aJtnou^h 

the  school  fund,  $8,210.44.  it  has  built  numerous  coast,  sound,  and  river 

Railroad  and  Canal  Finances. — The  Dela-  steamers  of  great  and  some  of  them  unequaled 

ware  Railroad  report  made  in  January  showed  a  speed,  this  company  has  been  prevented  from 

gain  over  the  previous  year,  owing  to  the  in-  competing  in  war-vessel  construction   for    the 

crease  of  the  fruit  crop.    The  gross  earnings  grave  reason  that  there  is  not  sufficient  depth  of 

were  $1,389,219.83,  an  increase  of  $236,569.78 ;  water  in  Christiana  river  to  float  cruisers  after 

and  the  expenses  $863,480.55,  an  increase  of  only  completion. 

$20,288.18.    The  net  earnings  were  $525,739.28,  Other  appropriations  recommended  in  the  bill 

and  the  surplus  was  $312,794.68.  were:  For  the  Delaware  Breakwater,  $50,000; 

The  report  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  for  continuing  the  improvement  of  Appoquini- 

Canal  Company,  made  in  June,  showed  the  gross  mink  river,  $3,000;  for  continuing  the  improve- 

receipts  to  be  $157,208,  and  the  cost  of  mainte-  ment  of  Mispillion  river,  $6,000;  for  Murderkill 

nance,  together  with  interest  on  temporary  loans,  river,  $6,500 ;  for  improving  the  inland  water  way 

$45,878;    balance,   $111,330;    less   interest  on  from  Chincoteague  Bay,  Virginia,  to  Delaware 

4-per-cent.  mortgage  loan,  $104,118 ;  $7,212  sur-  Bay,  at  or  near  I^wes,  Del.,  to  be  used  from  Dela- 

plus  placed  in  contingent  fund.    The  receipts  ware  Bay  to  Indian  river,  $15,000;  for  continu- 

for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  fiscal  year  showed  ing   the    im{)rovement  of   Broad  Creek   river, 

a  decided  increase  over  the  nrecediii^  year,  but  $5,000,  of  which  so  much  as  may  be  necessary 

there  was  a  considerable  falling  off  m  the  last  shall  be  used  for  removal  of  the  bar  that  extends 

two  months  as  a  result  of  the  storms  and  of  the  from  the  railroad  bridge  toward  the  mouth  of 

great  coid  strike.    For  the  whole  year,  however,  Nanticoke  river. 

the  receipts  were  slightly  larger  than  in  the  pre-  The  report  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  army 

ceding  twelve  months.  says,  after  discussing  the  improvements  in  Dela- 

Farms  and  Homes. — In  regard  to  the  owner-  ware  river  above : 

ship  of  farms  and  homes,  »nd  the  liens  upon  ^^^     ^^^                ^^  exponditurei.  have  been  in- 

them,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  pves  the  fol-  ^yrred  on  the  ice  hkrbor  at  the  head  of  Delaware  B«v, 

lowing  statistics  for  the  btate:  Of  the  farm  fami-  \i  being  the  opinion  of  the  army  emrineen  that  ilie 

lies,  49'42  per  cent,  hire  and  50*58  per  cent,  own  appropriations  can  be  applied  with  better  results  to 

the  farms  cultivated  by  them ;  29*4  per  cent,  of  the  improvement  of  the  ciiannel  until  the  main  ship 

the  farm-owning  families  own  subject  to  incum-  channel  shall  have  been  placed  in  proper  condition, 

brance,  and  706  per  cent,  own  free  of  incum-  There  is  an  available  appropriation  of  over  $16»XX> 

branoe  unexpended  for  Delaware  ice  harbor.    In  regard  t<> 

orance. «,«^„«*:.,«  Delaware  Breakwater,  the  enffineers  sav  the  increase 

X  9S.^Jj.!.li?I^®^.??'Z°?  ^^^7%^^  ^*®°®  amounting  j,,  ^^6  dimensions  of  vessels  shice  the  prf^ent  hari»or 
to  $2,995,263,  which  is  44*04  per  cent,  on  their  ^ng  dowgned,  m  1822,  and  the  shoaling  that  has  en- 
value,  and  this  debt  bears  interest  at  the  aver-  sued  behind  the  breakwater,  render  the  harbor  in  it* 
age  rate  of  5*7  per  cent.,  making  the  average  present  condition  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of 
annual  interest  charge  $122  to  each  family,  commerce.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  present  work 
Each  owned  and  incumbered  farm,  on  the  aver-  of  clo«ing  the  gap  additional  anchorage  area  will  be 
age,  is  worth  $4,875,  and  is  subject  to  a  debt  of  ?d*led  Jo  the  har^re,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  shoal- 
al  147  ing  will  cease  and  the  anchorage  be  deepened.  Un- 
'  lil.                       T        ^    1.    M      %..                   Ai.  1.  dcr  favorable  conditions  this  work  can  d«  completed 

The  corresponding  facts  for  homes  are  that  jn  ^  single  season. 

66*71  per  cent,  of  the  home  families  hire,  and  _,          .         '       .^    t^  ,                ,  ^,. 

38*29  t)er  cent,  own  their  homes;  that  of  the  The  project  to  unite  Delaware  and  Chesapeake 

home-owning  families  61-31  per  cent,  own  free  Bays  by  a  ship  canal,  and  thus  supply  the  most 

of  incumbrance,  and  38*69  per  cent,  with  in-  important  link  in  an  internal  water  route  from 

cumbrance.    In  100  home  families,  on  the  aver-  Flonda  to  I^ong  Island  Sound,  has  gone  so  far  » 

age,  67  hire  their  homes,  13  own  with  incum-  t"e  appointment,  in  October,  of  an  expert  board 

brance,  and  20  without  incumbrance.    The  debt  ^  commissioners  to  select  the  line  for  the  canal, 

on  owned  homes  aggregates  $5,299,877,  or  45*17  Provision  was  made  for  such  appointment  in  the 

per  cent,  of  their  value,  and  bears  interest  at  the  last  nver  and  harbor  bill. 

average  rate  of  5*65  per  cent.,  so  that  the  annual  ^  Eancatlon.— The  entire  amount  of  the  school 

interest  to  each  home  averages  $92.    An  average  f«nd  m  1894  was  $115,442.04,  and  after  deduct- 

debt  of  $1,633  incumbers  each  home  which  has  mg  amounts  paid  for  beneflciaries'in  institutions 

the  average  value  of  $3,616.  outside  the  State,  including  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

There  is  one  city  in  the  State— Wilmington— in  ^^^  blind  and  feeble-minded  children,  and  also 

the  class  of  those  having  a  population  of  8,000  amounts  paid  for  free  text-books,  appropriation 

to  100,000,  and  in  this  citv  698  per  cent,  of  the  i^^*^?^"®*^  , institutes,  etc.,  the  sum  of  $99,- 

home  families  hire,  and  30-2  per  cent,  own  their  l77.8o  was  left  to  be  apportioned  among  the 

homes;  and  of  the  home-owning  families  49*48  counties.    Single  districts  average  about  $220. 

per  cent  own  with  incumbrance,  and  50*52  per  Ijf^JfJ^y^^l^S^  ^?^i.^o®SL'?^^f?xJJ«*"\*^ 

Snt.  own  free  of  incumbrance.  $11,138.12  in  1893  and  $22,985.18  in  1892,  mak- 

Water  Ways.— The  River  and  Harbor  Appro-  iJJT  a  total  of  $42,187.72  dunng  the  three  yean; 

priation  bill  carried  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  ^^e  law  has  l^n  m  existence.              ,  ^^        , 

for  Wilmington  harbor  and  Christiana  river,  to  ^  "«  /enort  of  De  aware  ^College,  at  Newark, 

continue  the  deepening  to  15  feet  as  far  as  the  made  in  March,  included  the  following  statis- 

pulp  works ;  it  includes  an  order  for  a  survey  for  ^^^^  • 

a  depth  of  21  feet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  The  present  number  of  student*  i«  80,  divided  as 

a  preliminary  survey  as  far  as  Newport,  10  miles,  follows:  Clasbical,  7;  Latin,  scientific,  30;  modem 
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lanpoafre  tnd  science,  2;  civil  enffineerin^,  14;  me-  In  accord  with  the  National  Democratic  platform 

chanical  engineering.  5;  electrical  engineerin^f  10;  of  1892,  we  declare  that  "we  hold  to  the  uae  of  both 

ain^cultare,  6 ;  special  countea,  6 ;  a  total  of  85  m  the  gold  and  silver  as  the  standard  money  of  the  country, 

UKxhanic  arts  and  agricultural  courses.    The  number  and  to  the  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  without 

offrtudents  enrolled  this  year  is  10  per  cent,  less  than  discriminating  against  either  metal,  or  charge  for 

li^it  year,  partly  because  of  the  hard  times  and  partly  mintage,  but  the  dollar  unit  of  coinage  of  both  roet- 

Nn'aW  a  lai^pe  percentage  of  those  who  applied  for  als  must  be  of  eoual  intrinsic  and  exchangeable  value, 

stlmitision  were  rejected  m  the  entrance  examination,  or  be  adjusted  oy  such  safeguards  of  legislation  as 

The  total  number  of  graduates  since  the  reorganixa-  shall  insure  the  maintenance  of  the  paritv  of  the  two 

tionof  the  college  is  150.  metals  and  the  equal  power  of  every  dollar  at  all 

.^^,            ^.         M 1.      2,       •iu'v        •  times  in  the  markets  and  in  the  payment  of  debts; 

At  the  meeting  of  trustees  m  March  an  inv«-  ^^  ^^  demand  that  all  paper  currency  shall  be  kept 

tigation  was  ordered,  charges  having  been  made  at  par  with  and  redeemaole  in  such  coin. 

that  the  affairs  of  the  college  were  conducted  Jvo^i.        a^      -a.              jji.i-T\            i^- 

with  great  carelessness.    The  result  was  a  com-  ,  P^.Stftte  matters  it  wmmended  the  Democratic 

piete  vindication  of  the  management  of  the  col-  Admmistration,  ureed  all  Democrots  to  vote  m 

[g^  favor  of  a  convention  to  revise  the  State  Con- 

Milltla.— The  last ,  Legislature   not  having  stitution,  insisting  that  the  work  of  such  con- 

made  sufficient  provision  for   supporting  thi  ^e^tion  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  rati- 

militia,  some  of  tlie  companies  have  disbanded.  Aca^^on  before  becommgoi^rati ve ;  favored  hl^ 

This  leaves  the  others  in  better  condition,  so  eral  appropriations  for  tbe  State  water  ways  and 

that  the  State  still  has  its  National  Guard.  hM-bors;  and  declared  telief  m  the  Democratic 

The  Bonndary  Commigsion.— The  report  of  P"JJ?^Pi.«  pf  rotation  m  State  and  county  offices, 

this  commission  has  been  filed.    Following  are  ,   The  ticket  placed  m  nomination  was  as  f ol- 

the  main  statements :  ^^^^ '-  *^pr  Governor,  Ebe  W.  TunneU ;  Jor  Rep- 

,p,            _        ,       -^  •    ^*^  *^       u !•    :  resentative  in  Congress,  Samuel  Baneroft,  Jr. 

fhe  surveyors  were  mstructed  to  make  a  prelimi-  q,.^  t>^,>„w;«««  «™,^«*;^«  «,«♦    a^^T  oi    .4- 

niry  survey  to  determine  a  curve,  which,  b^mning  ^  The  Republican  convention  met^ufl:.  21,  at 

at  tie  interetrction  of  a  true  12-mile  circle  from  the  I>over.    The  resolutions  expressed  belief  in  pro- 

»pire  of  the  courthouse  at  New  Castle,  with  a  due  tective  duties,  favored  restncted  immigration, 

«ast  line  extended  from  the  northeast  comer  of  Marv-  denounced  the  revenue  bill  passed  by  Congress, 

lind,  would  paas  as  near  as  practicable  through  well-  and  said : 

n.t«^i^^J£^!2^.^nSnt'^^^^          fjijfflfrS  We  hold  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in  favor  of 

WinJS!  n^^1«Jt*>J^„^«.l  CJ        ^  Identified  as  ^    .^             ^^  ^^  J'        ^^^  ^^^^  j^  pursuance 

^l^S^^y'^su^^eTde^^^^^^^     the  fact  that,  -'  -  corrupt  bargain  mSde  by  Democratic  leSders,  nn- 

owin,  I  the  inf  ur«.y^of  the  oSginal  survev,  n5  TfSfor  Wn^sugir  "  rn^^^^^^^ 

r^^n^T^oT/^^^'f^Ln  ^n^^^nAon^^  Am^cau  people,  impeding  an  unnecSLary^uiden 

£:£.  .^^Tf /f  T^  Xtriv  r.X«n^w^  iipo'^  themraSd  that  euc^ legislation  must  be  cor- 

«,ilfSPSfl    .L^n«  oSi  lK?n  ^Ir^  ;,^^  i^ted  as  s<^n  as  possible.    We  denounce  the  income 

Z^ni^li  V.?«H  f^^;?f™  vprv^^  tax,  provided  for^in  the  bUl,  as  unequal,  unjust,  in- 

SL??S«   Tf^Ja    £i^S?«^hJr^JT^^^^  quisSorial  and  contrair  to  the  spint  of  American 

fnwfil'"*  5^"???-'^'^^  •«  Z  fnstitutions,  and  we  clemand  it«*^  repeal.    We  de- 

LwS^iSvi^'SH.'fi.^f;?^^^  %>.i«^n^^»  fnr  "o^^^e  the  futile  efforts  of  the  popSlar  branch  of 

^J^fr^^'^t^A^^}^K^\'^\\J^^!J^^^^^^^^  the  present  Congress  and  of  the  exwutives  to  open 

Ti^drffi.***^  ^y       '  ^"""'L'^^TJa''' 'fS^vZ  to  the  worid  the  American  markets  for  coal  and  SZ 

hThin^  i?.*ii"l?twiS.?I?ni  Z?.^™l'tM  ^  absolutely  ruinous  to  our  mining  industries, 

has  b^  marked  with  endunng  monuments.  ^^  favor  bimetallism,  and  demand  the  use  of  both 

Jodiciftl  Decision. — In  the  case  of  a  suit  gold  and  silver  as  standard  money  at  such  ratio  and 

brought  by  the  widow  of  a  fireman  to  recover  under  such  conditions  as  shall  be  fixed  by  iutema- 

daoiages  for  the  death  of  her  husband  in  a  rail-  tional  agreement.    We  believe  that  the  commeroial 

way  coUision,  the  Superior  Court  granted  a  non-  welfare  of  the  world  is  seriously  prejudiced  by  the 

*uit,on  the  ground  that  the  only  carelessness  dislocauon  of  the  Danty  of  value  between  silver  and 

^_Ji^ ♦i5*.       *u^-i.    I     ir Vi  J^^JL^\ ^  srold,  and  that  fun  prosperity  will  not  be  re-esUb- 

proved  was  that  on  the  nart  of  a  fellow-emplojree  fj^^^  ^^^^^  ^i,^^r  isVestSred  to  its  proper  place  as  a 

— ine  brakeman  and  flagman  of  the  coliiumg  money  metal  of  equal  debt-paying  power  with  gold 

train—who  neglected  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  in  the  currency  of  the  nations,  and  we  urge  such  a 

company  in  regard  to  signaling,  and  that  the  policy  u|>on  the  part  of  the  United  States  as  will 

company  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  nnally  bring  about  this  most  desirable  end. 

negligence  of  ite  employees,  if  it  had  made  suit-  q„  g^^^^  ^airs  the  resolutions  made,  among 

pJSlf  *?^  e?''^^^"  '°''  f .^'^^^^  *^«"  ^".*-  others,  the  following  declarations : 

Politieal.— The  Democratic  Stete  Convention  '^ 


enil  election  laws  and  of  the  McKinley  law,  at  f^^^^      ^;  ^iH  of  the  minority  of  the  Vitizens  of 

ttie  same  time  condemning  these  counties. 

The  small  number  of  Senators  who,  elected  to  the  We  denounce  the  present  system  of  the  qualifica- 

l^nited  Sutes  Senate  as  Democrats,  professing  a  be-  tion  of  electora  in  foroe  in  our  State  as  framed  and 

lief  in  Democratic  principles  and  adherence  to  Demo-  used  aa  a  cloak  for  deiVauding  our  people  of  the  right 

cratic  faith,  refused  to  obey  the  demands  of  the  peo-  to  elect  their  own  otfieers,  and  we  demand  its  imme- 

Ple  unmistakably  expressed  in  the  election  of  1892,  diate  repeal,  and  that  no  other  useless  hindrances  to 

deserted  their  party,  and,  with  the  Republican  Sen-  an   honest  election  be  devised  for  purely  partisan 

atom,  succeeded  in  retaining,  to  oppress  the  people  purposes. 

»nd  deprive  them  of  the  full  measure  of  their  rights,  We  denounce  the  legislation  which  gives  to  the 

«w>me  of  the  provisions  of  the  uiyust  and  fallacious  Democratic  mwority  of  the  Department  of  Elections 

tariff  principles  enacted  into  law  by  the  Republican  for  the  city  of  Wilmington  the  power  to  appoint  the 

pvty.  Republican  registrars  and  judges  of  election,  thus 
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taking  f^m  their  political  opponents  the  ri^ht  still        The  election  of  Not.  6  resulted  in  favor  of  the 

enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  the  State,  and  never  before  de-  Republicftn  ticket  by  about  1,200  majoritr.    The 

nied  to  anv  of  its  t)eople  to  select  ttie  officers  who  m  Prohibitionist  vote  amounted  to  536.    Tlie  vote 

to  guard  their  rights  at  the  polls  and  to  have  the  on  the  question  of  calling  a  constitutional  con  ven- 

vote  fairly  counted.  «.t*min.r  tion  was  carried  in  its  favor  by  a  majority  of  20,- 

We  denounce  the  Democratic  party  for  retainmg  afflrmAtivfl  vote  bein^  lanrelv  in  excess 

on  the  sUtute  book  the  infamous  law  for  the  ap-  47».    1  ne  amrniative  vote  oemg  largely  mexc^ 

pointment  by  the  Governor  of  special  constables  lor  of  a  majonty  of  the  highest  vote  cast  for  Bepre- 

the  election  in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  after  over  sentatives  in  the  General  Assembly  at  any  one  of 

$16,000  had  been  perverted  for  the  payment  of  800  the  three  previous  general  elections,  it  will  be  the 

such  oontitables  at  tlie  election  of  1892.  and  the  money  ^Q^y  of  the  next  Legislature  to  call  a  constitu- 

misappropriated  from  the  State  school  fund.  tional  convention. 

They  favored  the  improvement  of  water  ways        The  LegisUture  will  stand :  In  the  Senate,  5 

and  harbors,  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  con-  Democrats  and  4  Republicans ;  in  the  House,  7 

vention,  increased   appropriations   for  colored  Democrats  and  14  Republicans.    The  Lie^sla- 

schools  and  separate  eancation  of  the  races,  and  ture  will  elect  a  State  Treasurer  and  Auditor, 

commended  the  course  of  Senator  Higgins.  and  a  United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Anthony 

The  convention  nominated  Joshua  H.  Marvil  Higgins.    The  Senator  is  elected  on  joint  ballot, 

for  Governor,  and  Jonathan  S.  Willis  for  mem-  but  the  Treasurer  and  Auditor  are  appointed  by 

ber  of  Congress.  a  joint  resolution  in  which  the  Senate  concurs 

A  conference  of  leaders  of  the  colored  Repub-  or  nonconcurs, 
licans  resulted  in  the  following  demand  upon        DENMARK,  a  monarchy  in  northern  Europe, 

the  party :  The  legislative  bodv  is  the  Rigsda^  having  2 

In  the  event  of  Republican  success  in  this  State,  branches—the  Landsthing  and  the  Folkethinp 

the  present  code  pertwning  to  the  State  college  for  The  Landsthmg  has  66  members,  of  whom  12 

colored  students  be  revised  so  as  to  make  the  faculty  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  Crown  and  54  are 

thereof  colored.  elected  indirectly  for  eight  years,  half  retiring- 

.    That  the  State  appropriation  for  colored  schools  be  ©very  four  years.    The  Folkething  has  102  mem- 

increased  beyond  its  present  amount  ^^p,  i  ^  fe,000  of  population,  elected  by  direct 

Renewal  on  present  building  fund  bill  universal  manhood  suflfinge  for  three  years. 

i^^^ml^and^iJLi^^^^^^  ^  T^^ -^SPj"?  ^-^^  «  ^»^^^^ 

year  to  run  school.  8,  1818.    The  heir  apoarent  is  Pnnce  Fredenk, 

Yearly  appropriation  to  support  our  Teachers^  In-  bom  June  3,  1843.    The  Council  of  Ministers  in 

stitute.  the  beginning  of  1894  was  made  up  of  the  fol- 

Thot  the  State  shall  make  up  or  appropriate  bal-  lowing  members :    President   and    Minister  of 

ance  of  school  taxes  in  districts  where  four  fifths  of  Finance,  Jacob  Broennum  Scavenius  Estnip; 

said  school  taxes  have  been  paid.  , ,    .     ,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  H.  P.  Ingerslev;  Min- 

tickete^  ""^  ister  of  Justice  and  for  Iceland,  J?  M.  V.  Nelle- 

*^The*  principle  of  proportional  representotion,  all  mann;    Minister    of    Foreign    Affairs,    Baron 

things  being  equal.  Reedtz-Thott ;  Mmister  of  War,  Major-Gen.  J. 

Wo  demand  the  right  to  be  called  in  question  or  J.  de  Bahnson ;  Minister  of  Marine,  Vice- Ad- 
caucus  to  help  make  tickets,  and  propose  laws  the  miral  N.  F.  Ravn ;  Minister  of  Worship  and 
party  expects  us  to  vote  for  and  support,  according  Instruction,  A.  II.  F.  C.  Goos,  In  January, 
to  the  referendum  principle.  Ig94  ^    Hoerring  became  Minister  of  the  In- 

There  was  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  fact  tenor  on  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Public 

that  the  platform  of  the  Republican  convention  Works,  of  which  H.  P.  Ingerslev  was  made  min- 

contained  only  an  indefinite  demand  for  better  ister. 

colored  schools,  and  the  colored  man  was  advised  Area  and  Popalation. — ^The  area  of  Den- 
by  the  conference  to  "  divide  his  vote  with  all  mark,  exclusive  of  the  FftrOe  Isles,  is  14,775 
parties,  as  does  his  more  advanced  brother  in  square  miles.  The  population  in  1890  was 
every  State  in  the  Union.'*  But  a  convention  2,172,380,  comprising  1.0t>9,l57  males  and  1,118.- 
of  colored  Republicans  held  at  Dover,  Sept.  25,  228  females.  The  FftrSe  Isles,  with  an  area  of 
adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  party,  appro V-  514  square  miles,  had  12,955  inhabitants.  The 
ing  of  its  platform  and  candidates,  and  express-  populaticm  of  Copen hasten,  the  capital,  was  312.- 
ing  confidence  in  its  intentions  toward  the  col-  859,  or,  including  suburbs,  375.190.  The  urt)an 
ored  people.  population  increased  from  515,758  in  1880  lo 

The  People's  party,  which  was  first  organized  6(»8.121  in  1890.  There  were  882,386  persons  in 
as  the  "  Independent  Labor  party,"  and  its  18J)0  who  lived  by  agriculture,  534,428  by  indus- 
name  afterward  changed,  held  a  State  conven-  try,  189.015  by  comraeree,  162,928  by  unskillcHl 
tion  at  Union  Park,  Sept.  3,  and  adopted  a  plat-  labor,  162,450  by  immaterial  production,  57,91K) 
form,  and  nominated  James  Alexander  Fulton  by  pensions,  39,014  by  public  charity,  34.974  l»y 
for  Governor  and  Charles  Beadenkopf  for  mem-  income  from  investments,  82.912  by  fishing, 
ber  of  Congress ;  but  the  names  of  their  candi-  81,371  without  occupation,  26,082  by  navigation, 
dates  could  not  go  upon  the  official  ballot.  In  and  7,320  were  porters  and  messengers,  5,976 
order  to  place  a  ticket  in  the  field  it  is  necessary  domestics  out  of  places,  8,753  blind,  deaf,  or  in- 
fer 25  men  to  certify  that  tliere  are  100  bona  sane,  and  1,H22  in  prison.  The  number  of  mar- 
fide  voters  who  will  support  the  ticket  at  the  riages  in  1891  was  14.941 ;  of  births.  69.664:  of 
election.  The  application  must  be  accompanied  deaths,  45,681 ;  excess  of  births,  23,983.  The 
by  the  names  of  100  people  who  have  signified  number  of  emigrants  was  10,382,  compared  with 
their  intentions  of  voting,  the  ticket.  The  total  10.298  in  1890,  8,967  in  1889,  and  8,659  in  1888. 
number  at  first  submitted  was  104,  but  11  of  the  Edncation. — Elementary  education  has  been 
signers  withdrew.  compulsory  since  1814.    The  schools  are  free  to 
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poor  children.  The  school  aee  is  from  seven  to 
fourteen.  There  are  2,940  dementary  schools, 
with  231,940  pnpils.  There  are  81  Latin  high 
schools,  of  which  14  are  maintained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  67  peasants'  high  schools,  99  commer- 
cial and  technical  schools,  21  agricaltural  and 
horticultural  schools,  a  veterinary  and  agricul- 
tural college,  with  22  teachers,  founded  in  1892 ; 
a  recently  established  college  of  pharmacy,  a 
school  of  arts,  and  the  University  of  Copen- 
hiu^n,  to  which  women  are  admitted  in  all  fac- 
ulties except  theolo^,  with  a  force  of  40  pro- 
fessors and  about  1,300  students.  The  peasants* 
high  schools  are  attended  during  wmter  by 
Toung  men  and  during  the  summer  months  by 
young  women^-about  6,000  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Half  the  expenses  of  maintenance  and 
instruction  ate  borne  by  the  state  for  about  half 
the  students.  Many  of  these  have  entered  later 
the  agricultural  and  technical  schools,  where 
they  gained  the  knowledge  that  enabled  them  as 
working  farmers  to  turn  to  dairying  when  agri- 
culture was  threatened  with  ruin,  and  to  place 
Denmark  in  the  lead  as  regards  the  breeding  of 
domestic  animals  and  the  quality  of  the  butter 
and  cheese  produced  in  their  creameries. 

Finaneea.— The  revenue  for  1891-92  was  57,- 
2$1340  kroner  (1  krone  =  27  cents),  of  which 
38.558,313   kroner  were  derived  from  indirect 
imposts,  9,746,439  kroner   from    direct   taxes, 
4,1:12,013  kroner  net  from  railroads,  posts,  and 
telegraphs,  929,955  kroner  net  from  domains 
and  forests,  907,533  kroner  from  the  Govern- 
ment lottery,  64,080  kroner  from  the  FftrOe  Isles, 
1.348.462   kroner   from    repayments,   etc.,  and 
1.546,545   kroner  from  various   sources.     The 
expenditure  was    64,974,837  kroner,  of  which 
11,142,742  kroner  were  the  ordinary  expenditure 
of  the  War  Department,  8.762,762  kroner  charges 
of  the  debt,  7,217,318  kroner  expenses  of  public 
works,  6,843.002  kroner  expenses  of  the  navy, 
3.H()1,880  kroner  expenditure  for  justice,  3,734,- 
076  kroner  for  the  interior,  3,374.857  kroner 
for  financial  administration,  8,329,918  kroner  fur 
worship  and  instruction,  2,420,080  kroner  for 
civil  pensions,  1,166,540  kroner  for  the  civil  list, 
990.478  kroner  for  military  pensions,  752,052 
kroner  for  advances  and  subventions,  395.000 
kroner  for  the  Rigsdag,  392,976  kroner  for  for- 
eijni  affairs,  106,616  kroner  for  the  Council  of 
State,  92,664  kroner  for  the  administration  of 
Iceland,  and  10,451,876  kroner  for  extraordinary 
purposes.     Of  the  extraordinary  expenditures, 
4.581,815  kroner  were  for  war,  1,766,480  kroner 
for  the  marine,  1,681,366  kroner  for  worship  and 
instruction,  1,524,577  kroner  for  the  interior, 
m,{m  kroner  for  finance,  and  252,652  kroner 
for  justice.    The  estimated  revenue  for  1892-'93 
was  54,683,727  kroner,  and  expenditure  58,578,- 
M\  kroner;  the  budget  estimate  of  revenue  for 
1«9^'»4  was  55,531,618  kroner,  and  expenditure 
54.228,658  kroner.    In  the  budget  for  1894-'95 
the  revenue  is  estimated  at  62,800,000  kroner, 
and  expenditure  at  61,800,000  kroner. 

The  foreign  debt  is  only  9.940,750  kroner,  pay- 
in?  4  per  cent,  interest.  The  internal  debt  on 
March  31, 1892,  amounted  to  175,112,389  kroner, 
consisting  of  a  perpetual  debt  of  103,494,059 
kroner.  70.214.729  kroner  of  terminable  bonds, 
and  1.403.551  kroner  of  floating  liabilities.  The 
feserre  fund  and  securities  held  by  the  state 


amounted  in  1892  to  57.273.338  kroner.  The 
capital  in  railroads  was  177,149,562  kroner. 

The  Army. — Pei-sonal  military  service  was 
made  obligatory  by  the  laws  of  1867  and  1880, 
lasting  six  months  with  the  colors  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  in  the  infantry  and  nine  months  in 
the  cavalry.  The  soldiers  are  then  given  leave 
of  absence,  but  during  the  eight  years  of  their 
service  in  the  first  ban  they  are  occasionally 
called  out  at  the  time  of  the  grand  manoeuvres 
for  thirty  days  of  exercises.  The  second  ban  also 
lasts  eight  years.  The  annual  recruit  is  11,000 
men.  The  army,  consisting  of  2  general  com- 
mands, is  divided  into  5  brigades,  each  brigade 
consisting  of  2  regiments  of  infantry  and  1  of 
cavalry,  and  each  regiment  of  3  battalions  of  the 
line  and  the  cadre  of  another  battalion  to  be 
made  up  from  the  second  ban  in  time  of  war. 
The  Krag-Jdrgensen  rifle  of  8  millimetres  calibre 
was  introduced  in  1889.  The  effective  peace 
strength  of  the  army  in  1893  was :  Staif,  29  offi- 
cers and  16  men ;  infantry,  495  officers  and  8,853 
men ;  cavalry,  88  officers  and  1,157  men ;  12  bat- 
teries of  field  artillery  and  2  battalions  of  for- 
tress artillery,  126  officers  and  2,611  men ;  1  regi- 
ment of  engineers,  40  officers  and  515  men; 
total,  778  officers  and  13,152  men. 

The  Navy. — The  war  fleet,  designed  only  for 
coast  defense,  contains  a  single  battle  ship,  the 
'*  Helgoland,"  of  5,300  tons  displacement,  having 
12  inches  of  armor  on  the  water  line  and  carry- 
ing 1  86-ton,  4  22-ton,  and  6  smaller  guns. 
There  are  6  vessels  of  old  type  and  light  armor, 
ranging  from  2}  to  8  inches,  the  largest  of  which 
carry  18-,  13-,  and  9-ton  g[uns;  also  2  armored 
cruisers— the  "  Tordenskjold,"  without  side 
armor  and  armed  with  a  single  52-ton  gun,  and 
the  "  Iver  Hvitfeldt,"  protected  with  ll}-inch 

Elates,  having  2  28- ton  guns  mounted  in  a  bar- 
ette.  A  heavier  cruiser,  not  yet  completed,  of 
4,500  tons,  having  12  inches  of  armor,  is  designed 
for  the  same  armament.  There  are,  moreover, 
5  deck-protected  cruisers.  Most  of  the  vessels 
were  built  in  Copenhagen. 

Commerce  and  Prodaetlon. — Dairy  prod- 
ucts, oats,  rve,  and  barley,  root  crops,  sugar,  and 
spirits  are  the  principal  products.  The  imports 
in  1892  were  valued  at  324.537,214  kroner,  and 
exports  at  252,318,525  kroner.  The  exports  of 
butter,  eggs,  pork,  and  lard  amounted  to  132,- 
571,067 kroner;  of  live  animals, 40.463,626  kro- 
ner ;  of  cereals,  19,348,872  kroner.  The  trade  was 
distributed  among  foreign  countries  as  follows : 


COUNTRIES. 


Inporti. 


Germmny 

Great  Britain 

Sweden  and  Norway 

United  States 

Other  American  ooantriea. 

RtiBsia 

Holland 

BelfTltim 

France 

Daalah  colonies 


in8,Ei21.806 
68.079.641 
«S8,617,788 
28,62aaBT 

1.504.885 
1 8,^:^,964 

7.9S8,246 

7,505,2.^0 
10,489.401 

4,06^8.^0 


Kiportt. 


67,080.702 

18^599,9^8 

10,457,640 

1,419,899 

89.S60 

8,404.511 

282.060 

91SJ>25 

1,268,802 

4,241.633 


NaTieation.— During  1892  there  were  28,691 
vessels,  bringing  2,033,592  tons  of  cargo,  entered 
at  Danish  ports,  and  28,866  vessels,  carrying 
558,096  tons  of  cargo,  were  cleared.  Thej*o  fig- 
ures do  not  include  30,949  coasting  vessels  en- 
tered and  31,904  cleared. 
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The  merchant  navy  on  Jan.  1, 1893,  con8idte<l  organization  of  the  army,  roused  a  sentiment  of 
of  3,648  vessels,  of  4  tons  and  upward,  of  318,837  opposition  in  the  country  to  the  increased  bur- 
tons aggregate  tonnage,  of  which  361,  of  119,-  den,  and  excited  apprehensions  of  an  ambitious 
038  tons,  were  steam  vessels.  foreign  policy.  Owing  to  this  cause,  the  Lib- 
Railroads,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs. — The  erals  gained  a  majority  in  the  Folkething.  and 
total  length  of  railroads  in  operation  in  1892  they  have  kept  it  ever  since,  outnumbering  the 
was  1,289  miles,  of  which  992  miles  belonged  to  Ministerialists  3  to  1,  and  have  fought  every  in- 
the  Government.  crease  in  military  or  naval  expenditure.     They 

The  postal  traffic  in  1891  was  49,543.000  let-  insisted  that  no  ministry  has  a  right  to  goverfi 

ters  and  postal  cards  and  56,478,000  pieces  of  without  a  majority  in  the  lower  house.    Tbis 

other  matter.    The  telegraphs  in  1892  had  a  doctrine  was  denounced  by  the  Conservatives  a$ 

length  of  3,674  miles,  of  which  2,816  belonged  to  unconstitutional.    Estrup  resolved  to  continue 

the  Government.    The  length  of  wires  was  10,280  in  office  as  long  as  he  was  upheld  by  the  maior- 

miles.    The  number  of  messages  sent  over  the  itj  of  the  Landsthing;  and  when  the   Folke- 

state  lines  in  1892  was  1,673,038,  of  which  623,-  thin^,  in  opposition  to  the  scheme  for  the  forti- 

910  were  domestic  and  1,013,061  international.  fication  of  Copenha^n,  adopted  the   extreme 

Dependencies. — The  coloniesof  Denmark  are  measure  of  withholdmg  supplies,  the  Govem- 

Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the  Danish  Antilles  (see  ment,  after  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  Lands- 

West  Indies).  thing  to  its  financial  proposals,  adjourned  the 

Iceland  has  an  area  of  39,756  square  miles  and  Rig»dag  every  year,  and  promulgated  the  budget 

a  population  of  70,927  souls,  of  whom  33.689  are  law  as  a  i)rovisional  measure,  in   acoordanre 

males  and  37,238  females.    The  value  of  the  im-  with  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  intended  to 

ports  from  Denmark  in  1892  was  2,607,509  kro-  enable  the  Government  to  issue  provisional  laws 

ner,  and  of  the  exports  to  Denmark  2,995,864  upon  matters  of  great  urgency  wnen  the  Rigsdag 

kroner.     The  exports   are   fish,    wool,   sheep,  is  not  sitting.    The  Government  proceeded  to 

smoked  mutton,  and  ponies.  collect  the  taxes  regularly  and  to  apply  them  to 

The  area  of  the  coast  districts  of  Greenland  the  purposes  sanctioned  in  the  budget,  includ- 
settled  by  Danes  is  46,740  square  miles,  with  10,-  ing  the  fortification  of  Copenhagen  on  the  sea- 
516  inhabitants.  The  imports  from  Denmark  ward  side,  for  which,  furthermore,  voluntary  con- 
fer 1892  were  valued  at  486,581  kroner,  and  ex-  tributions  were  raised  among  friends  of  the 
ports  to  Denmark  at  377,389  kroner.  Government.    Premier  Estrup  was  willing  to 

Change  of  Cabinet. — The  political  struggle  abandon  a  part  of  his  plan  of  fortification  in 
that  had  gone  on  for  many  years  between  the  order  to  obtain  acceptance  of  the  forts  and  guns 
Government  and  the  people's  representatives  was  that  were  already  in  existence  and  to  restore 
brought  to  a  close  in  regard  to  the  budp;et,  re^larity  to  legislative  proceedings.  Moderate 
which  was  the  ostensible  subject  of  contention.  Liberals  were  found  willing  to  accept  the  corn- 
by  a  compromise  effected  before  the  prorogation  promise  that  was  agreed  upon,  after  many 
of  the  Diet.  On  March  30  the  Folkething.  as  conferences,  sufilciently  numerons  to  give  the 
well  as  the  Landsthing,  gave  its  assent  for  the  Government  a  small  majority ;  and  when  the  ar- 
first  time  since  1885  to  the  budget  submitted  rangement  was  confirmed  by  the  voting  of  the 
by  the  Government,  from  which,  however,  the  budget  of  1894-*95,  the  old  minister  stepped 
credits  for  several  schemes  carried  out  by  the  aside,  so  that  the  bitter  antagonism  that  bis 
Government  in  past  years  without  the  consent  personality  had  evoked  should  not  remain  to  en- 
of  the  Rigsdag  were  omitted.  The  Government  aanger  the  permanence  of  the  settlement.  The 
entered  into  a  compact  to  submit  during  the  fortification  of  the  country,  the  strengthening 
next  session  bills  dealing  with  the  works  on  of  the  navy,  and  the  organization  of  a  nationiQ 
fortifications  and  other  defensive  measures  which  army  were  not  the  only  achievements  of  his  long 
had  been  carried  on  by  means  of  provisional  premiership.  During  the  same  nineteen  years  the 
budgets  after  the  Folkethiiig  had  in  each  sue-  postal  service  was  brought  up  to  the  highest 
cessive  session  refused  to  give  its  sanction,  an  degree  of  efficiency,  and  the  railroad  mileage 
understanding  having  been  reached  that  these  owned  by  the  Government  was  doubled.  The 
works  should  be  directed  only  to  safeguarding  law  granting  a  living  pension  to  every  aged 
the  neutrality  of  the  country,  which  all  parties  laborer  who  lives  an  honest  life  without  the  loss 
desired  to  see  recognized  and  respected.  At  the  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  was  one  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the  budget  Premier  measures  of  a  democratic  character  that  he  car- 
Estrup.  who  had  carried  on  the  protracted  con-  ried  through,  and  another  was  the  act  giving 
fiict  with  the  Folkething,  announced  his  resigna-  compensation  out  of  the  public  funds  to  any 
tion.  The  purely  defensive  projects  for  the  person  unjustly  arrested  or  imprisoned, 
fortification  of  Copenhagen  were  alreadv  com-  The  Rigsdag  remained  in  session  till  May  2, 
pleted,  and  the  Moderate  section  of  the  Opposi-  and  the  Estrup  ministry  continued  in  oflRee  till 
tion,  recognizing  the  inutility  of  contesting  an  Aug.  7,  when  the  Premier  insisted  on  retiring, 
accomplished  fact,  desired  to  end  the  deadlock  and  the  Cabinet  resigned  in  a  body.  Instead  of 
and  return  to  constitutional  forms  of  representa-  calling  Moderate  Liberals  into  the  Cabinet,  the 
tive  government.  The  Radicals  still  stood  out  King  preferred  a  reconstruction  of  the  Conserv- 
for  the  principle  of  ministerial  responsibility,  ative  ministry.  Only  the  Ministers  of  Pubh'c 
which  was  the  root  of  the  contest  over  defenses  Instruction  and  of  War  went  out  with  the  Prime 
and  extraordinary  credits,  and  had  been  fought  Minister.  The  new  Cabinet  was  constituted  on 
over  with  Estrup  ever  since  he  took  office  in  Aug.  7  as  follows:  President  of  the  Council  and 
1875  in  the  face  of  a  Liberal  majority  in  the  Ministerof  Foreign  Affair*,  Baron  Reedtz-Thott: 
lower  house.  The  military  conscription  intro-  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Hoerring;  Minister 
duced  in  1869,  and  the  law  of  1873  for  the  re-  of  Finance,  M.  LQttichau ;  Minister  of  Justice 
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and  for  Iceland.  J.  M.  V.  Kellemanii ;  Minister  strikes  counted  as  disasters  proper,  though  they 
of  War,  Gen.  Thomsen ;  Minister  of  Marine,  are  responsible  for  their  full  share  of  death  and 
Vice-Admiral  N.  F.  Ravu ;  Minister  of  Public  misery.  For  the  full  monthly  and  annual  sum- 
Instruction  and  Worship,  M.  Bardenfleth ;  Min-  maries  of  railroad  accidents  we  are  indebted  to 
i^iter  of  Public  Works,  H.  P.  Ingerslev.  the  '*  Railroad  Gazette,"  which  persists  in  pub- 

The  elections  of  one  half  the  Landsthing  at  lishing  complete  returns  in  spite,  if  report  be 

the  end  of  August  resulted  in  the  return  of  16  true,  of  frequent  protests  on  the  part  of  the 

Conservatives,  7  Moderate  Liberals,  4  Radicals,  great  corporations, 

strengthening  the  position  of  the  Cabinet.  _            ,    ^                       ,  ,              ,,.     . 

Free  Port  of  Copenhagen.-On  Nov.  9, 1894,  J^^^^^  VhuT'TattlTt^^'n  wTe'S.ed'^^"'''"^ 

.free  port  was  open^i  at  Copenhagen.    TheRigs-  ^^^'bi^le  Thia^r'bur^ldln^ 

dag  m  1891  adopted  the  project  of  estebhshing  qoo.     Trains   in  collision   near  Linwood,  Kan.,  5 

a  free-port  area,  to  save  the  trade  of  Copenhagen  killed,  4  hurt. 

from  being  diverted  by  the  Elbe  ship  canal  to  8.  Fire  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  damage,  $850,000.   Violent 

German   ports.    The  engineers   completed  the  stonn  in  the  English  Channel,  many  vessels  lost 

harbor  works  in  two  years.    The  free  port  has  ,^  *•  Train  wrecked  near  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  2  killed  1 

3  large  basins,  deep  enough  for  the  largest  ocean  ^^  n  h     2"        ^        "^  '"^    ^^^ '  """"^ 

steamers,  and  covers  an  area  of  1,363  acres.    It  g  Several" onhTremaining  World's  Fair  buildings 

IS  protected  by  an  enormous  mole  and  a  break-  burned  in  Chicago,  estimated  loss  nearly  11,000,000? 

water.     The  great  warehouses  are  provided  with  9.  Piano  factory    burned,   Richmond,  Ind.,   loss, 

elevators  and  cranes  moved  by  electric  power,  $260,000. 

and  are  open  on  every  side.    Railroad  tracks  11-  Train  wrecked  near  Watson's  Run,  Pa.,  2  killed, 

branch  out  to  all  destinations.    Goods  arriving  ^  hurt 

in  cars  from  any  part  of  Europe  are  forwarded  ,  ^K^^'i}  capsized    near   Baltomore,  6    drojned. 

daily  to  the  sf  STsh  port  of^MalmC  without  '^'^^^^r^J^^l^^l^^^^^ 

breakmg  balk,  the  cars  being  taken  over  on  steam  1500000. 

barges.     The  cost  of  the  new   port  was  over  14.'  Storm  in  Nova  Scotia,  great  loss  of  life  in  the 

25,000,000  kroner,  raised  by  a  joint-stock  com-  fishing  fleets. 

panv  aided  by  the  Government.    The  company  15.  Trains  in  collision  near  Ilackensack,  N.  J..  11 

has  the  right  to  rentals  and  fees  for  the  use  of  killed,  80  hurt.    Trains  wrecked  in  Cuba,  16  killed, 

cranes,  elevators,  etc.,  for  eighty  years,  unless  uJ^',  J™]  h*  i?  ''^^^^*^'"'  °®*'"  ^''"^*'  Shaftsbury,  Vt, 

the  Government  avails  itself  of  its  rierht  to  ac-  ^l  >S'  •    "'^  .    ,          r«  •  '  •       -^t  t   i.       i. 

•  ""  '^*  "*'"*" ''••"■**'f  *vo^Ai  WA  *wj  ygxii.  uv  «.v.  JY   Tram  wrecked  near  Fairview,  N.  J.,  by  a  bro- 

quire  the  property  and  franchises  after  a  lapse  ten  bridge  trestle,  2  killed,  28  hurt, 

ol  twenty-five  years.    The  port  dues  to  be  paid  20.  Hurricane ;  much  property  destroyed  near  Dal- 

by  every  vessel  are  30  Ore,  or  about  8  cents  a  las,  Texas. 

ton,  and  the  dockage  dues  are  16^  Ore  a  regis-  21.  Trains  in  collision  near  Steubenville,  Ohio,  3 

tered  ton.     In  the  old  port  the  ship's  tax  has  killed,  1  hurt .     ^ ,.       , .    ,^              ,     ,      , , 

been  abolished.     The  new  free  port  is  a  depot  23.  Destructive  blizzard  m  Kansas  and  other  West- 

where  goods  can  be  cheaply  stored  or  subjected  f,™  ^^^- J'^^S^''  ^ormanma,  disabled  at  sea,  re- 

to  processes  of  improvement  or  manufacture  that  24.  County  poorhouse  burned  in  Iowa,  8  lives  lost. 

IS  open  throughout  the  year,  forming  a  natural  Lafayette,   Ind.,   laboratory  of  Purdue    University 

center  of  distribution  for  the  Baltic  trade,  pre-  burned,  loss,  $180,000. 

senting  certain  advantages  over  Bremen  or  Ham-  28.  Buildings  burned  in  Bath,  Me.,  loss,  $500,000. 

burg,  which,  as  well  as  the  Baltic  ports  of  Rus-  Train  wrecked  by  a  rotary  snowplow,  near  Como, 

?ia,  Sweden,  and  Finland,  and  the  other  German  ^9^-^ /  ^^^^     Another  wreck  near  Curran,  111.,  1 

porU,  are  sometimes  closed  by  ice  for  long  spells.  summan-of  txa^  accidents  in  January  •  41  colli 

The  establishment  of  the  free  port  entails  a  loss  ^j^ns,  69  derailments,  6  others ;  total,  116     Killed,  16 

to  the  Government  of  about  1,000,000  kroner  a  employees,  24  passengers,  4  others;  total,  44.    Hurt, 

year  in  shipping  dues.  49  employees,  74  passengers,  6  others ;  total,  129. 

DISASTERS  IN  1894.     While  the  follow-  Febroaiyl.  Great  fire  in  Lyons,  France,  silk  stores 

ing  summary  of  accidents  that  have  brought  burned. 

death  and  distress  to  many  thousands  of  the  2-  United  States  steamer  Kefmargewrecki^  on  Ron- 
human  race  can  not  fairly  be  regarded  as  ex-  ?^^  ^-f  *;  S^^^?*^,f.!^  F»re  ^n  Niesse,  Silesia  62 
haustive  it  nrpsents  in  a  condpn»^d  form  facts  ^*"™?  ,»»^1"^^"^  buildings,  nearly  destroyed,  esti- 
nausiive,  it  presents  m  a  conaensea  lorm  la^ts  ^^^^^  j^^^  2,000,000  marks. 

that  are  attainable  only  by  a  daily  search  of  the  3.  Y'lre  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  loss,  $850,000. 

newspapers.     Such  records  were  hardly  attain-  6.  Fire  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  loss,  $600,000. 

able  at  all  a  generation  or  two  ago,  and  in  the  7.  Stores  and  offices  burned  in  Montgomery,  Mo., 

aggregate  it    must   be  confessed   they  present  loss,  $130,000.    Earthquake  near  San  Jos<^*.  Cal. 

nearly  at  their  worst  the  conditions  of  life  at  8.  Trains  in  collision  near  Sugar  Notch,  Pa. :  the 

the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.    Storms  have  wreck  takes  fire,  1  killed.   Tram  wrecked  by  robbers 

>ww3.n  •in^^.-.n^' ,*;^i»»4-  ««,!  A^i^^r.*^;rr^.  A^^^o  near  Houston,  Texas,  brakeman   shot,  others  hurt; 

been  unusually  violent  and  d^tructive ;  floods,  ^^^^  ^^es  fire,  but  passengere  extinguish  the  flames 

which  are  storms  in  another  shape,  have  carried  ^jth  wa^r  carried  in  their  hats.    Floods  in  Cumber- 

desolation  over  wide  tracts  of  country;  forest  Und   river,  Tennessee.      Indian  school   building  at 

and  prairie  fires  have  counted  their  victims  by  Pine  Ridge  Agencv  burned,  loss,  $50,000.    Sandbank, 

hondreds  and  thousands,  and  human  careless-  N.  Y.,  tannery  buildinjrs  burned,  loss,  $125,000. 

ness,  indifference,  and  malice  have  swelled  the  11-  Fire:  Colt's  pistol  faetorv,  Hartford, Conn., loss, 

list  perhaps  to  unusual  proportions.    In  this  list  12^.^00.    Destructive  blizzard  in  the  WeKtem  States. 

the  SevftstAtinn  of  war  i^  not  t^kpn  into  thp  ao-  Tobacco  factories  at  Henderson,  Ky.,  burned,  loss, 

ine  aevastation  ot  war  la  not  taken  into  tne  ac-  1200,000.     Presbvterian  mission  buildings  burned, 

count,  save  where  the  accidental  explosion  of  chevenne  reservation. 

some  warship  or  powder  magazine  is  fairly  12'.  Destructive  stomis  from  Kansas  to  the  Atlantic 

chargeable  to  accident.    Nor  are  unreasonable  coast    Heavy  storms  also  in  England  and  on  the 

vol*,  xxxrv.— 16  A 
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Continent  More  than  80  lives  lost  and  thonHanda  of 
cattle  perish  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory. 
Mining  accident,  Plymouth,  Pa.,  18  lives  lost.  Iron 
works  in  Bath,  Me.,  burned,  loss,  $150,000.  An  an- 
archist explodes  a  bomb  in  Paris,  20  hurt. 

14.  Fatally  severe  cold  in  western  Kansas.  More 
of  the  Worla's  Fair  buildings  burned  in  Chicago.  At 
Newark,  N.  J.,  warehouses  and  mills  buniM,  loss 
$200,000. 

15.  Normal  school,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  burned,  loss, 
$200,000. 

16.  Train  derailed  near  Boscoe,  Cal. ;  an  attack  by 
robbers  follows,  in  which  2  men  are  killed  and  2 
wounded,  and  the  train  is  plundered.  College  build- 
ings in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  burned,  loss,  $45,000.  Boiler 
explodes  on  German  man-of-war  Brandenburg,  41 
killed,  many  hurt. 

17.  Train  wrecked  near  Valley  Junction,  Iowa,  1 
killed,  8  hurt 

18.  Oil  mill  burned,  Warren,  Ohio,  loes.  $160,000. 
Another  incendiary  fire  in  the  World^s  Fair  Duildings. 
Stables  burned,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  many  horses  lost, 
value,  $800,000. 

20.  Snow  blockade,  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
wont  in  years.  Anarchist  bomb  explodes  in  a  Paris 
hotel,  8  hurt  Trains  wrecked  near  Huntingdon, 
Pa.,  1  killed,  2  hurt-,  and  near  Martin's  Falls,  Ohio, 
2  killed. 

Summary  of  train  accidents  in  February:  87  colli- 
sions, 65  derailments,  8  others ;  total,  105.    Killed,  14- 
employces,  1    passenger;  total,   15.      Hurt,  45  em- 
ployees, 12  passengers,  1  other;  total,  58. 

luroh  5.  Fire  in  Dead  wood,  S.  Dak.,  loss,  $150,000. 

6.  Trains  wrecked  near  Houston,  Texas,  8  hurt 

8.  Train  wrecked  near  Oil  City,  Pa.,  oil  care  broken 
np,  river  covered  with  fire ;  tnunmen  escape  by 
swimming,  1  drowned. 

10.  Trams  wrecked  near  Limon,  Col.,  2  killed,  2 
hurt 

12.  Train  wrecked  near  Montpelier,  Vt,  1  killed,  2 
hurt 

15.  Reservoir  bunts  near  Indian  Creek,  Ida.,  ranches 
and  villages  devastated.  Fire :  Pickwick  Club  in 
New  Orleans,  loss,  $170,000. 

17.  Fire:  Union  Station  in  Denver,  Col.,  loss, 
$800,000. 

20.  Storm  in  Texas  and  on  the  lower  Mississippi, 
20  lives  lost 

22.  Destructive  blizzard  in  the  West  and  North- 
west Bomb  explodes  in  a  church  at  Grenoble, 
France,  20  hurt  Dynamite  explodes  on  a  Spanish 
steamer  at  Santander,  80  killed. 

28.  Dynamite  explodes  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  5  killed. 
Fire  in  girls'  schoolnouse  in  Laon,  France,  6  lives  lost 

24.  Violent  blizzard  in  the  Northwestern  States. 

25.  A  rotary  snowplow  and  2  engines  run  away  in 
the  Rooky  mountains  and  wreck  a  passenger  train, 
6  hurt  Hotel  burned  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  loss, 
$50,000. 

80.  Many  buildings  burned  in  Barr^,  III.,  loss, 
$200,000.  Snowslides  in  Idaho,  blockading  railroads 
and  destroying  many  lives. 

Summary  of  train 'accidents  in  March  :  4  collisions, 
68  derailments,  4  others;  total,  112.  Killed:  17  em- 
ployees, 5  others ;  total,  22.  Hurt :  63  employees,  17 
passengers,  6  others ;  total,  86. 

Auril  1.  Explosion  of  natural  gas,  Alexandria,  Ind., 
4  killed,  3  hurt 

7.  Explosion  in  fireworks  factory,  Petersburg,  Vs., 
10  killea,  many  liurt.  Explosion  of  giant  powder  and 
dynamite  in  Brinton,  Pa.,  8  killed,  12  hurt. 

8.  A  house  falls  in  Meinphis,  Pa.,  several  killed. 

9.  Train  wrecked  near  Tyner  City,  Ind.,  1  killed,  2 
hurt  Theater  burned  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  8  firemen 
killed,  8  badly  hurt,  Iosh,  $200,000.  Destructive  bliz- 
zard on  the  north  Atlantic  coast. 

10.  Train  wrecked  near  Hartford  City,  Ind.,  2 
killed,  8  hurt  Stable  burned  in  Baltimore,  with 
many  horses  and  carriages,  loss,  $400,000. 

12.  Glucose  works  burned  in  Bufialo,  N.  Y.,  loss 
more  than  $1,000,000,  22  lives  lost 


16.  Train  wrecked  near  Silver  Brook,  Pa.,  14  hurt 

20.  Oil  works  burned,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  loas,  M00,000. 
Train  wrecked  near  Vassar,  Mich.,  8  killed. 

21.  Destructive  earthquake  in  Greece,  227  persona 
said  to  have  perished. 

26.  Fire  in  Butte,  Mont,  mining  property  burned, 
valued  at  $100,000. 

28.  Two  considerable  towns  destroyed  by  earth- 
quakes in  Venezuela,  several  thousand' lives  lost 

29.  Fire  in  St  Charles  Hotel,  New  OrleuiB,  loss, 
$600,000. 

80.  Fire  in  library  building,  Ashland,  Wis,,  loes, 
$120,000. 

Summary  of  train  accidents  in  April :  87  collisions, 
62 derailments,  5  others;  total,  104.  Killed:  17  em- 
ployees, 8  passengers,  8  others ;  total,  28.  Hurt :  59 
employees,  20  passengers,  9  othen ;  total,  88. 

MMj  1.  Train  wrecked  near  Tipton,  Pa.,  1  killed,  1 
hurt 

2.  Mill  burned  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  loss,  $200,000.  In 
Mounllon,  France,  large  sawmills  burned,  losa,  $1 ,2.50,- 
000.    Earthquake  shocks  continue  throughout  Greece. 

6.  Destructive  hailstorms  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.    Fire  in  Muncie,  Ind.,  loss,  $246,000. 

10.  Trains  in  collision  near  Mcnomonee  Junction, 
Wis.,  2  killed,  8  hurt  Town  of  Norway,  Me..,  burned, 
loss,  $239,006. 

12.  Varnish  works  burned  in  Akron,  Ohio,  lo«s, 
$100,000. 

13.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Tabernacle  and  adjoining 
building  burned,  loss.  $1,000,000. 

16.  Fire:  187  buildings  burned  in  Boston,  loss, 
$1,000,000. 

16.  Coal  and  lumber  yards  burned  in  Pawtucket, 
R.  L,  loss.  $500,000. 

17.  Violent  storm  in  the  northern  Central  States, 
estimated  damage  at  least  $1,000,000.  Many  lives 
lost  on  the  Great  Lakes.  College  buildings  burned  in 
Hillsborough,  Ohio,  loss,  $50,000. 

20.  Heavy  rains  and  disastrous  floods  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

28.  Terrible  devastation  by  flood  along  the  Yang- 
tse-Kiang  river  in  China,  several  hundred  lives  lost 

27.  Train  wrecked  near  Pin^rove,  Pa.,  wreck  takes 
flre,  2  killed,  1  hurt  Destructive  storm  in  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  at  least  2  vessels  wrecked. 

80.  Train  wrecked  near  Holtz,  6a.,  26  hurt  Land- 
slide at  St  Alban,  near  Quebec,  4  lives  lost,  dam- 
age, $500,000,  course  of  Ste.  Anne  river  changed. 

81.  Train  wrecked  near  Sharon  Heights,  Mass.,  6 
hurt 

Summary  of  train  accidents  in  May  :  42  collisions 
54  derailments,  4  others ;  total,  100.  Killed :  30  em- 
ployees, 2  passenger?,  2  othere;  total,  84.  Hurt :  7(> 
employees,  37  passengers,  4  others;  total.  111. 

Jime  1.  Flooos  along  Fraser  river,  British  Colum- 
bia, damage  estimated  at  $8,000,000. 

3.  Fire  in  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  damage,  $225,000.  Car 
works  at  Laconia,  N.  H.,  burned,  daxnage,  $100,00*1. 
Train  wrecked  near  Alton,  111.,  1  killed,  7  hurt 

8.  Train  wrecked  near  Nickfuack,  Oa^  8  killed,  2 
hurt ;  also  near  Belmar,  Iowa,  1  killed.  Eight  **  Cox- 
eyites"  drowned  in  the  Platte  river,  Colorado. 

9.  Fire  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  loss,  $600,000. 

10.  Boats  upset  at  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  and  VermilHon, 
Ohio,  7  drowned. 

18.  Fire  in  Panama,  dam^e,  $1,000,000. 

14.  Boat  upsets  near  Castle  Bar,  Ireland,  35 
drowned. 

15.  Mine  explosions  in,  Austria,  about  200  killed. 

17.  Stockyards  and  buildings  in  Jersey  City 
burned,  6,000  sheep  destroyed,  loss,  $1,500,000'. 

18.  Train  wrecked  near*  Batesville,  Ind.,  2  killed, 
2  hurt 

19.  Train  wrecked  near  Wild  Creek,  Ind.,  2  killed. 
Ferryboat  sinks  on  river  Tek,  Russia,  46  lives  lost. 

20.  Enrtbquakcs  in  Yokohama,  Japan,  many 
houses  wrecked. 

23.  Firedamp  explosion  in  Albion  colliery,  Wales, 
251  lives  lost  Earthquakes  continue  in  various 
parts  of  the  East 
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S4.  Steam  tu^  sinks  off  New  York  city,  20  lives  11.  Train  wrecked  near  Herdland,  Mo.,  8  killed, 

hA    Boat  capaises  near  Brooklyn,  5  drowned.  several  hurt. 

t\  Wind  t»tonns  in  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota,  12.  Train  wrecked  near  Whitehouse,  Pa.,  1  killed. 

10  killed,  80  hull,  much  property  destroyed.  Mining  accident  in  Poland,  explosion  of  gas,  several 

Suminary  of  train  accidents  in  June :  89  collisions,  hundiid  lives  lost. 

67  derailmentB,  4  others ;  total,  110.    Killed:  22  em-  18.  Cyclone  in  Spain,  more  than  100  killed,  and 

ployeos  14 others;  total,  86.    Ilurt:  74  employees,  14  great  damage  to  property. 

pi.4en(rers,  6  others ;  total,  94.  14.  Warehouses  burned  in  Fiume,  Austria,  loss, 

Jviw  1.  Train   wrecked  near  Lewisville,  Ark.,   8  $1,500,000. 

kilitil.  1  hurt.  18.  Train  wrecked  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  naphtha  tank 

I  Train  wrecked  near  Mooeehead,  Me.,  5  killed,  8  explodes,  20  cars  burned.  Mills  burned  in  Port  Jer- 
bQTt;  another  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  5  vis,  N.  Y.^  loss,  $500,000. 

killed.  19.  Tram  wrecked  near  Jonesboro,  Mo.,  4  killed,  8 

3.  Marble  mill  burned  in  Procter,  Vt,  loss,  100,000.  hurt 

4.  Fire  in  Hudmn,  Mass.,  loss,  $850,000.  20.  Fire  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  loss,  $400,000 ;  also  in 

5.  Six  more  World^s  Fair  buildings  burned  in  Chi-  Cincinnati,  loss,  $285,000,  mainlv  parlor  cars. 

csfo.    Lord  Dunraven^s  yacht  Valkyrie  sinks  in  col-  24.  Mine  explosion  near  Ashland,  Pa.,  2  killed,  11 
lislon  with  the  Satanita  hurt.    Mine  fire  near  Creede,  Col.,  4  killed. 
«>.  Train  wrecked  near  Sedalia,  Mo.,  8  killed.  25.  Tornado  on  the  Sea  of  Azof,  villages  destroyed, 
8.  Uong-Kong,  China,  deaths  from  the  plague  esti-  vessels  wrecked,  nearlv  a  thousand  lives  lost, 
mated  at  nearly  25,000.  27.  Hurricane  in  Belgium  and  Germany,  much  de- 
ll. Train  wrecked  near  Sacramento,  Cal.,  probably  struction  of  property. 
bv  the  malice  of  strikeni,  4  soldiers  kill^,  4  hurt  81.  Fire  among  houseboats  moored  in  Canton  river, 
TraiD  wrecked  near  Griifith,  Ohio,  8  killed,  10  hurt  China,  several  hundred  lives  lost 
Severe  earthquake  shocks  in  and  near  Constanti-  Summary  oftrain  accidents  in  August:  52  collisions, 
Dople.  88  derailments,  9  others ;  total,  150.    Killed :  25  em- 

II  Trains  in  collision  near  Chicago,  2  killed,  8  ploy ees,  10  passengers,  otherx,  15;  total,  50.    Hurt:  94 
bun.    Train  wrecked  near  Fontanet,  ind.,  probably  employees,  28  passengers,  19  others ;  total,  186. 
throuirh  malice,  2  killed,  2  hurt.    Fire  in  fertilizer  September  1.  Train  wrecked  near  Hinckley,  Minn., 
vork8,  Rahway,  N.  J.,  loss,  $500,000.  by  forest  fires,  several  lives  lost. 

13.  Train  wrecked  near  Grays,  Col.,  1  killed,  8  2.  Several  towns  in  northern  Minnesota  and  Michi- 
burt;  also  near  Pounds  Pond,  Oklahoma  Teriitory,  gau  destroyed  bv  forest  fires;  hundreds  of  lives  and 
drnamite  exploded,  probably  by  malicious  intent,  8  a  vast  amount  or  property  lost;  navigation  and  travel 
killed,  several  hurt  by  land  obstructed  by  dense  smoke.    Floods  in  south- 

14.  Train  wrecked  near  MacElheney,  Mo.,  2  killed,  western  Texas,  manv  lives  lost    Train  wrecked  near 
16.  Explosion  of  an  artillery  caisson  in  Chicago,  4  Camden,  N.  J.,  2  killed,  2  hurt. 

K>!dier»  killed,  8  hurt    Train  wrecked  near  Battle  8.  Pottery  works  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  burned. 

Creek,  Mich.,  1  killed,  9  hurt    Destructive  cyclone  5.  Forest'fires  still  raging  in  the  Northwest 

in  Bavaria,  200  houses  ruined.  8.  Train  wrecked  in  the  Iloosac  Tuimel,  2  killed,  8 

U.  Train  wrecked  by  a  water  spout  near  Glen  hurt;  another  at  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  2  killed,  2  hurt 

Rock,  Wyo.,  engine  fire  extinguishea  and  train  dam-  Forest  fires  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  checked  by 

aged.  heavy^  rains. 

19.  Most  of  the  business  pordon  of  £1  Paso,  111., 
burned,  loss,  $250,000. 

'iO.  Central   Market  Block,  Mixmeapolis,  burned,  10.  Train  wrecked  near  Sprinij^eld,  Ohio,  1  killed. 

W,  $500,000.    Fire  destroys  200  mail  sacks  of  na-  12.  Flood  in  the  neigfiborhood  of  Lucknow,  India, 

Krs  and  20  pouches  of  letters   near  Timpus,  Col.  the  hiirhest  on  record;  a  large  part  of  the  city  sub- 

nperty  burned  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  loss,  $500,000.  merged. 

Train  wrecked  near  Copley,  Pa.,  8  hurt.  18.  Train  wrecked  by  a  tornado  in  Missouri,  2 

23.  Destructive  stonns  and  fioods  in  western  India,  killed. 

25.  Warehouses  and  stables  burned  in  Washing-  15.  Fire   in  Soranton,  Pa.,  loss,  $250,000.    Train 

ton,  estimated  loss,  $700,000.    Great  damage  by  for-  wrecked  near  Hammond,  Wis.,  oil  takes  fire,  14  hurt; 

«$t  fires  in  northern  Wisconsin.  another,  near  Mineola,  Texas,  1  killed,  5  hurt. 

27.  Train  wrecked  near  Weir,  Ind.,  2  killed.  17.  Factory  burned  in  Washington,  D.  C,  several 

i8.  Town  of  Phillips,  Wis.^  destroved   by  forest  lives  lost 
fire,  .3,000  people  houseless,  estimated  loss  more  than  19.  Extensive  prairie  fires  in  northern  Minnesota. 
|1.(N'M),000;  manv  lives  lost    Trains  wrecked  near  22.  Tornado  in  central  Iowa  and  southern  Minne- 
^utli  Prairie,  "^^ash.,  and  Columbus,  Neb.,  8  killed,  sota,  75  killed,  many  hurt,  great  destruction  of  prop- 
Fire  m  Belleplain,  Iowa,  loss,  $450,000.  erty. 

^K  Fire  in  Minneapolis,  85,000,000  feet  of  lumber  23.  College  buildings  burned  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  loss, 

dwtroyed,  loss,  $800,000.    College  buildings  in  Cooper,  $200,000. 

Texas,  burned,  loss,  $1,000,000.    Earthquake  in  the  26,  27.  Destructive  hurricane  sweeps  the  whole  At- 

^einit^  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  lantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  causing  much  dam- 

81.  Severe  earthquake  shocks  in  Constantinople.  age  on  land  and  sea. 

Train  accidents  in  July :  61  collisions,  75  derail-  80.  Train  wrecked  near  Woodstock,  111.,  5  boys 

Incnt^  12  others;  total,  148.    Killed:  48  employees,  killed  while  stealing  a  ride,  2  hurt;  also  at  Maumee, 

7  (lassengers,  14  others;   total,  64.    Hurt:  95  em-  Ohio,  2  killed,  2  hurt. 

ployee^  42  passengers,  18  others ;  total,  150.  Estimated  loss  of  life  by  forest-fires  during  Septem- 

Avgui  1.  Lumber  burned  in  Chicago,  estimated  ber  in   Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  about 

joM,  12,000,000.      Warehouse  in  Hamburg  burned,  1,000. 

l<»s  l,0<i0.000  marks.  Summary  oftrain  accidents  in  September:  47  col- 

^  ^.  Train  wrecked  near  Bbc^rus,  Ohio,  5  killed,  ac-  lisions,  91  derailments,  8  others ;  total,  146.    Killed  :  80 

oident  caused  by  tramps.    Fire  in  Lamore,  N.  Dak.,  employees,  5  passengers,  15  others;  total,  50.    Hurt: 

l^'ss,  |S0O,00O;  also  in  Lakeview,  Mich.,  loss,  $100,-  84  employees,  82  passengers,  10  others ;  total,  126. 

^^'  Ootober  1.  Train   wrecked  near  Sun  bury.  Pa.,  10 

<$.  Train  wrecked  near  Pera,  Iowa,  1  killed,  5  hurt,  hurt:  also  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  1  hurt. 

d.  Train  wrecked  near  Lincoln,  N^eb.,  10  killed,  10  2.  Trains    wrecked    near   Geneva,  Pa.,  8  killed; 

nurt,  malice  suspected.  and  Oakland,  2  killed,  16  hurt. 

10.  Train  wrecked  near  Woodland,  111.,  1  killed,  1  3.  Convict  train  wrecked  near  Harriman,  Tenn.,  88 

nort;  also  near  McMullen,  Wash.,  2  killed.    Earth-  hurt    Train  wrecked  bv  a  tornado  near  Little  Rock, 

quake  near  Memphis,  Tenn.  Ark.,  4  killed,  many  hurt 


9.  Train  wrecked  near  Barrin^n.  111.,  1  killed,  6 
h  urt ;  also  near  Florisant,  La.,  2  killea,  several  hurt 
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4.  Train  wrecked  near  Smithfleld,  Mo.,  4  killed,        Summary  of  train  accidents  in  December:  66  c*!!!- 
2  hurt  sionH,  69  derailmente,  7  others;  total,  142.     Kille«l :  :;4 

5.  Fire  in  Detroit,  6  killed,  12  hurt  employees,  2  passengcns,  3  othem;  total,  29.    Hurt: 

7.  Train  wrecked  by  malice  in  Tennessee,  1  killed,     58  employees,  30  pa^sen^crH,  2  others ;  total,  9C'. 

10  hurt  Summary  of  train  accidents  in  1894:  618  collLsioLi^, 

9.  Train  wrecked  near  Sedalia,  S.  C,  8  killed,  1     878  derailments,  74  others;  total,  1,560.     Killed:  4.* 
hurt    Fire  near  Shamokin,  Pa.,  5  lives  lost  employees,  58  passenirers ;  total,  468.    Hurt :  846  em- 

10.  Fall  of  a  building  in  New  York  city,  9  killed,  ployees,  410  passengers;  total,  1,255. 
14  hurt 

1«.  Fill'THot^!'^^^^  DISCIPLES  OP  CHRIST..  The   meeting. 

MiAiLi^ess  houses  burned,  liss,  |500,§W).  ^  <>?  fhe  missionary  and  other  societies  pf  the  I  is- 

21.  Train  wrecked  near  Rutland,  111.,  2  killed,  1  cjPles  oi  Christ,  comprised  under  the  title  of  the 
hurt  General    Chnstian    Convention,   were   held   in 

22.  Trains  wrecked  near  Scott  Haven,  Pa.,  and  Richmond,  Va.,  Oct.  18  to  25.     The  year  had 
Atchison,  Kan.,  the  latter  derailed  by  wind.  been  one  of  general  prosperity.     Increase  of  re- 

28.  Train  wrecked  near  Walker,  Tenn.,  2  killed,  sources  and  advance  in  work  was  reported  in  the 

*  «?^i.  .      .  '  '    A       •      *T  V     1        T?  -..u  aggregate  not  only  of  the  national  societies,  hut 

quSiefrrptnfre^fTun?^^^^^  afso  ofthe  several  assocU^^^^^^    .Amon. 

sands  of  houses  destroyed.  ^^^  new  measures  adopted  were  the  appoint  me«t 

27.  Fire  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  16  lives  lost.  ot  a  general  board  of  education  and  the  institu- 

28.  Train  wrecked  near  Croydon,  Pa.,  2  killed,  22  tion  of  a  general  Sunday-school  superintendent 
hurt  and  of  a  committee  to  promote  organization  in 

29.  Train  wrecked  near  Pealo,  Pa.,  8  killed.  Fire  Sunday-school  work.  A  committee  was  appoiiit- 
"*«?***ro^V  Louis,  111.,  loss,  $400,000.  q^  iq  consider  means  of  systematical  I  v  enlistinp 

81.  Train  wrecked  near  Foster  Pa.  8  k^^^^  business  men  in  the  suppbrt  of  the  work  of  the 

Summary  of  tram  accidents  in  October:  92  colli-  ..  t> :  :     ^^  j     #       ^u      i 

sions,  81  derailments,  9  others :  total,  132.  Killed:  85  convention.  Provision  was  made  for  the  du- 
employees,  4  passengers,  15  otherH;  total,  44.  Hurt:  patch  of  a  representative  of  the  convention 
107  employees,  95  passengers,  7  others;  total.  209.  around  the  world  to  visit  the  missionary  stations. 
VofemlMr  I.  Steamer  Wairanita  wrecked  on  the  The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  General  Chris- 
coast  of  New  Zealand,  79  lives  lost  tian  Missionary  Convention  reported  that  their 

8.  Medical  College  and  Sc<ntish  Rite  buiW^^  receipts  had  been  $21,639,  divided  as  follow: 
dianapohs,  burned,  loss,  *l7o,000  Severe  «orthquake  p  f^e  Evangelizing  fund,  $19,363 ;  for  the  Salt 
in  the  city  of  Mexico,  many  killed  and  hurt  Mill  t  „i,^  rM4^„  rik.,-«k  T).,:i.i;l»  #.,«j  •!  ooa.  t^^ 
burned  in  Lachute,  Quebec,  loss,  $250000.  J^^e  City  Church  Building  fund,  $1,839    for 

4.  Fire  in  San  Francisco,  loss,  $300,000.  the  Bo.ston  debt  fund,  $432 ;  for  the  destitute  in 

7.  Fire  in  St  Louis,  loss,  $250,000.    Train  wrecked  South  Dakota,  $5.     Fifty  missionaries  had  been 

near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  fi  killed.    Forest  flres  in  western  in  service,  who  reported  14  new  churches  organ- 

Tenne.'isee,  casteni  Arkansas,  and  northern  Missis-  ized,  57  new  points  visited  and  helped,  1,777  l)ap- 

sipni   much  property  destrojred,  and  the  smoke  im-  tisms,  2,854  additions  in  all,  and  $66,956  raided 

peJed  navigation  on  the  Mississippi.  ^^^  salaries,  building  and  repairs,  and  other  pur- 

14.  Cotton  burned  in  >iew  Orleans,  loss,  $750,000.  d       -a  i      x  i-  a-        -i. 

16.  Forest  flres  near  Boulder,  cil.     Destrictive  poses      Reports  were  made  of  evangelistic  work 

earthquakes  in  Sicily.  *"  ^^  btates.  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Indian,  and 

18.  Fire  in  the  lace-making  district  of  Nottingham,  Utah  Territories,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
England,  loss,  $150,000.  and  Ontario,  and  of  the  work  of  6  general  evan- 

19.  Destructive  floods  in  England.  .  gelists.      A  committee  appointed  at  the  previous 

20.  Phosphate  works  in  Macon,  Ga.,  burned,  loss,  convention  to  study  the  subject  of  city  evangeli- 
*^«?'^'  1  ..  *•  *  *u  *  i"  Tw  zation  and  report  upon  it,  represented  that  it 
foundlin'Z  ^''''""'^^"  '*'^™  ^'^  ^^'  ^^'  ^^  ^'^-  had  called  a  ^nfeiSice  it  it.  Louis,  Mo.,  in 

28.  Slight  earthquake  in  Quebec.  February.     Blanks  intended  to  elicit  informar 

Summary  of  train  accidents  in  November:  59  colli-  tion  concerning  the  condition  of  city  work  of 

sions,  84  derailments,  3  others;  total,  14(*.    Killed:  the  Disciples  had  been  sent  to  suitable  persons 

17  employees,  0  passengers,  5  others ;  total,  22.    Hurt :  in  all  cities  having  more  than  2  churches ;  from 

47  employees,  14  passengers,  5  others ;  tetal,  66.  the  answers  to  which  it  appeared  that  in  12 

December  2.    Train  wrecked  near  Locksnort,  Pa.,  cities,  having  an  aggregate  population  of  2,638,- 

Skilled,    harthquakes  in  Ecuador  several  days.  nnn  «^^k<^-a.  .»^«a  qa  ^vvJ^.»».«^;5[n«  k.«:»^  omQo*; 

7.  Prairie  flreJ   in  Texas,  25,000  square  miles  of  ^'  ^^^"^  To^"^  80  congregations  having  20.3^ 

grass  lands  burned  over.  members,  42  church  houses,  and  church  propertj 

9.  Molten  metal  spilled  in  Carnegie  Works,  Pitts-  valued  at  $1,193,000.  There  had  been  an  aggre- 
burg,  Pa.,  8  badly  burned.  gate  increase  in  ten  vears  of  87  church  houses 

18.  Volcanic  eruptions  and  earthquakes  in  the  New  and   $455,000   in  value.     Seven  church  houses 

Hebrides  Islands,  many  lives  lost,  and  houses  thrown  had  been  built  during  the  year.    The  year  was 

^^YiP  „,    ,       „  J  .1    T>  .  .  .  T  1  ,  represented  to  have  been  the  most  fruitful  in 

«  ^?;i«Yr^™   w^u  T^  f  r  ^'f  1'  Jsles  swept  by  conversions  of  any  in  the  history  of  the  society. 

a  violent  storm,  hundreds  of  lives  lost,  79  shipwrecks,  y.  „„„  „t  ^  ««.«.,-i,„ui«  #^«  ♦i.«  «„«»u«»  «*  ,./M*n»« 

28.  Train  wicked  near  Chelmsford,  England,  15  ^^^^^  *^^  remarkable  for  the  number  of  points 

killed.  which  had  become  self-sustammg.    Besides  the 

26.  Trains  wrecked  near  Waxahachie,  Texas,  2  work  of  the  general  convention  a  still  larger  one 
killed,  15  hurt.  is  done  by  the  State  conventions  severally. 

27.  Excessive  cold  in  the  Southern  United  States ;  The  Board  of  Negro  Evangelization  and  Edu- 
tho  Florida  fruit  crop  almost  totally  destroyed.  cation  reported  an  increase  of  $1,200  in  cash 
1  ^'n^i^ooo^'"       ''*^''              '"^            '         '  collections.     Its  work  had  been  enlarged.    U 

Tl.  Fire:  the  Delavan  House  Hotel  burned  in  Al-  ^^}}  p  ^^f^^^^.  f   the  Southeni  Christian  In- 

bany,  N.  Y.,  16  lives  lost,  damage,  $250,000.    Violent  stitute.    An  assistant  teacher  had  been  erapiovea 

storms  of  several  days'  duration  in  woatom  Europe,  m  the  Louisville  Bible  School.     Appropriation* 

Earthquakes  in  Italy.  for  evangelization  had  been  made  in  8  States. 
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The  Church  Extension  Society  had  received, 
fwm  October.  1893,  to  October,'  1894,  $21,903, 
>howing  an  increase  of  $4,974  over  the  receipts 
<(  the  previous  year,  and  of  $142  over  those  of 
l"^!^,  which  had  been  the  largest  up  to  that  time 
returned.  Loans  had  been  paid  bacJc  during  the 
year  amounting  to  $6,375,  and  interest  had  been 
pftid  to  the  amount  of  $2,926,  making  a  total  of 
returned  loans  and  interest  of  $9,301.  The  total 
unouDt  of  returned  loans  and  payments  of  in- 
terest since  the  fund  began  operations  was 
135.003.  Thirty-seven  churches  had  been  aided 
during  the  year  with  loans  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  $20,845,  and  grants  had  been  made, 
jet  to  be  paid,  to  47  churches,  of  $26,225.  In 
pursuance  of  a  plan  adopted  two  years  previous- 
ly for  purchasing  lots  at  special  centers  for 
church  buildings,  the  money  to  be  secured  and 
returned  as  other  loans,  with  4  per  cent,  interest, 
aid  had  been  given  at  Everett,  Mass.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  and  Topeka,  Kan.  Under  a  policy 
adopted  in  1888  of  permitting  persons  sul»cri1>> 
ing  $5,000  to  the  church-extension  funds  to  name 
their  subscriptions  as  special  funds,  four  **  named 
loan  funds"  nad  been  established. 

The  income  of  the  Foreign  Christian  Mission- 


ary Society  had  been  $73,258,  being  the  largest 
in  the  historv  of  the  society.  A  large  gain  was 
reported  in  the  number  of  contributing  churches 
and  Sunday  schools.  The  expenditures  had 
been  $78,173.  The  Christian  Endeavor  Socie- 
ties had  contributed  $5,287.  Seven  small  be- 
quests were  spoken  of  in  the  report.  Reports 
were  received  from  the  mission  fields  in  India 
— 16  missionaries,  14  native  helpers,  6  stations; 
Japan — 9  missionaries,  16  native  helpers,  4  sta- 
tions ;  China — 23  missionaries,  25  native  helpers, 
8  stations.  These  three  missions  returned  1,291 
pupils  in  Sunday  schools.  660  in  day  schools,  and 
28  m  boarding  schools  (China) :  Turkey,  12  sta- 
tions, 604  members,  508  in  Sunday  schools,  398 
in  day  schools ;  Scandinavia,  941  members,  320 
in  Sunday  schools,  5  church  buildings  in  Nor- 
way; England,  stations  in  London,  Hornsey, 
Southampton,  Tarro  Tabernacle,  Gloucester, 
Cheltenham,  Liverpool,  and  Birkenhead — 1,531 
members,  1,265  in  Sunday  schools.  Bible  and 
training  schools  had  been  opened  in  India, 
China,  and  Japan.  An  asylum  for  lepers  had 
been  built  in  Hurda,  India. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA.    See  Canada. 

DUNKERS.    SeeBsETBBEK. 


E 

EAST  AFRICA,  a  region  extending  from  between  the  coast  and  Victoria  Nyanza,  and 
the  Zambesi  to  the  Juba  river,  and  inland  to  the  afterward  Uganda,  withdrawing  from  the  latter 
great  lakes,  the  Congo  Free  State,  and  the  Nile,  country  by  arrangement  with  the  British  Gov- 
embracing  British  East  Africa,  German  East  emment  in  March,  1893.  The  capital  of  the 
Africa,  and  Portuguese  East  Africa,  formerly  company  was  £2,000,000,  of  which  £1,000,000 
the  colony  of  Mozambique.  was  offered  to  the  public.  The  Sultan  of  TAnzi- 
British  East  Africa.— The  strip  of  coast,  10  bar  on  June  30,  1892,  at  the  instance  of  the  Brit- 
miles  broad,  extending  from  the  Umbe  river,  ish  Government,  placed  all  his  territories  in  the 
the  northern  limit  of  German  East  Africa,  to  free  zone  of  the  Berlin  general  act  of  the  Congo, 
the  Ozi  river,  was  leased  in  1888  by  the  Sultan  thereby  cutting  off  the  customs  revenue  of  tne 
of  Zanzibar  for  fifty  years  to  the  Imperial  Brit-  company  except  5  per  cent,  import  duties  al- 
ish  East  Africa  Company,  and  in  the  following  lowed  by  the  Brussels  antislaverv  act. 
Tear  a  cession  was  maae  of  the  ports  farther  Mwanga,  the  chief  of  Uganaa,  accepted  the 
north.  In  1891  the  Sultan  made  a  complete  overtures  of  the  company  in  1889,  but  in  Pebru- 
cession  of  the  whole  territorv  in  perpetuity,  the  ary,  1890,  he  signed  a  treaty  with  the  agents  of 
company  agreeing  to  pay  $^0,000  a  year  to  the  Germany.  By  the  Anglo-German  arrangement 
Sultan  and  his  heirs.  The  ports  north  of  Kis-  the  Germans  concedea  this  country  to  Great 
mayu  were  in  that  year  given  up  to  Italy,  and  Britain,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  Capt. 
the  British  sphere  of  influence  was  limited  to  Lugard,  commander  of  a  military  force  of  tne 
the  territory  south  of  the  Juba.  By  the  agree-  British  East  Africa  Company  that  occupied 
nient  of  1896  the  German  Government  ced^  to  Mwanga's  capital,  forced  him  to  sign  a  treaty 
Great  Britain  Witu  and  the  territory  adjoining  placing  his  aominion  under  the  protection  of 
on  the  north,  as  well  as  the  islands  of  Patta  and  the  company. 

Manda.  and  established  as  the  boundarv  be-  The  protectorate  of  Uganda  has  been  placed 

tween  the  British  and  German  spheres  the  (Jmbe  under  an    administrator,  who  is  charged  with 

river  and  a  line  going  round  northward  of  Mount  the  further  duty  of  looking  after  the  chiefs  of 

Kilimanjaro  and  extended  to  the  point  where  the  the  surrounding  countries  to  which  the  protec- 

first  parallel  of  north  latitude  cuts  Victoria  Ny-  torate  does  not  extend,  of  making  arrangements 

anza,  and  then  following  that  parallel  to  the  with  them  to  insure  the  peace  of  the  country, 

boundary  of  the  Congo  Free  State.    Everything  and  exercising  such  supervision  as  will  prevent 

north  of  that  line,  including  the  basin  of  the  them  from  making  war  on  rival  chiefs,  or encour- 

Nile,  was  recognized  as  the  British  sphere  of  in-  aging  slavery  or  allowing  the  slave  trade  to  be 

fluence.    The  Anglo-Italian  agreement  of  March  carried  on,  or  hindering  commerce  within  their 

24. 1891,  defines  the  boundary  between  the  Ital-  territories.    A   10-mile    strip  between   Uganda 

ian  sphere  in  Abyssinia  and  Somaliland  the  Juba  and  the  coast  forming  the  road  to  Uganda  is 

river  up  to  6°  of  north  latitude,  then  that  paral-  placed  under  ihe  administration  of  a  subcom- 

lel  1^  far  as  35°  of  east  longitude,  and  then  that  missioner,  who  reports  to  the  consul-general  at 

meridian  north  to  the  Blue  Nile.  Zanzibar.    The  latter  official,  acting  under  the 

The  British  East  Africa  Company  was  char-  Foreign  Office  in  London,  has  control  also  over 

tered  Sept.  3, 1888.    It  occupied  the  Hinterland  the  acts  of  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa 
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Company,  as  well  as  over  those  of  the  Zanzibar    political  and  religious  parties :  the  Wain^raza 

Government.    The  East  Africa  Company  was  (that  is,  the  English  or  Protestant  party),  the 
left  to  administer  the  coast  ceded  to  it  by  the    Wafranza  or  French  party  (that  is,  the  Catfiolics), 

Sultan  of  Zanzibar  and  the  Hinterland  as  far  as  and  the  Mohammedans.    A  considerable  nnm- 

Victoria  Nyanza;  but  meanwhile  negotiations  ber  of  European  missionaries.  Catholic  and  Prot- 

were  opened  regarding  the  retrocession  of  the  estant,  exercised  both  religious  and  political  in- 

coast  to  the  Zanzibar  Government,  and  the  Im-  fluence.    While  Christianity  had  takeo  a  firm 

perial  Government  took  under  consideration  the  hold  on  the  country,  it  was  menaced  by  Moham- 

question  of  the  revocation  of   the  company's  medanism  on  the  north  among  the  Maiidists,  and 

charter.  on  the  south  among  the  Arabs,  Manyuema,  etc. 

Zanzibar. — The  dominion  of  the  Sultan  of  On  the  one  frontier  was  Unyoro,  of  almost  equal 
Zanzibar  is  now  limited  to  the  islands  of  Zanzi-  power  with  Uganda,  rich  in  ivory,  with  a  king 
bar  and  Pemba.    The  area  of  Zanzibar  is  625  hostile  to  European  influence,  said  to  have  re> 
square  miles,  and  the  population  150,000.   Pemba  cently  been  joined  by  Soudanese  troops  who  had 
has  an  area  of  360  square  miles  and  50,000  in-  revolted  from  Emin  Pasha.     There  were  500 
habitants.    There  are  about  50  Englishmen,  50  partly  trained    armed    Soudanese    soldiers    in 
Germans,  some  Americans,  Frenchmen,  Greeks,  Uganda,  with  6,000  women,  children,  and  fol- 
and  Roumanians,  and  about  7,000  British  In-  lowers,  who  had  been  brought  from  KaTalli  by 
dians,  mostly  engaged  in  trade,  in  the  town  of  the  company's  officers.    These  soldiers,  by  deeds 
Zanzibar,  which  has  a  population  of  30.000,  and  of  cruelty  practiced  on  native  men  and  women, 
elsewhere  on  the  islands.    The  Sultan  or  Seyyid,  inspired  hatred  and  terror.    The  British  East 
Hamed  bin  Thwain  bin  Said,  who  was  placed  on  Africa  Company,  which  had  publicly  acknowl- 
the  throne  by  the  British  on  the  death  of  Seyyid  edged  the  failure  of  its  attempt  to  administer 
Ali,  in  March,  1898,  has  little  to  say  about  the  the  country,  had  neglected  to  improve  the  road 
Government,  which  is  carried  on  by  a  staff  of  to  the  coast,  and  transport  was  still  dependent 
officials  selected  by  the  British  Government  and  on  human  porterage,  costing  £300  a  ton.    There 
controlled  by  the  British  agent  and  consul-gen-  were  no  products  that  were  likely  to  be  profitable 
eral.    The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  cus-  articles  of  export  excepting  ivory  and  perhaps 
toms  and  a  tax  on  cloves.    The  value  of  the  im-  coffee.    The  people  were  eager  to  possess  books, 
ports  in  1892  was  £1,185,880,  of  which  £726,169  opera  glasses,  and  other  European  commodities, 
came  from  foreign  countries,  £233,883  from  Ger-  but  all  save  the  lowest  classes  have  a  great  an  tip- 
man  East  Africa,  £184,035  from  the  Sultan*s  athy  to  any  sort  of  work.    The  company's  om- 
dominions,  and  £41,243  from  the  territory  of  the  cers  had  made  many  pledges  and  treaties  with 
British  East  Africa  Company.    The  exports  were  the  king,  chiefs,  and  people,  conveying  the  im- 
valued  at  £908,035.     The  chief  exports  were  pression  that  these  engagements  were  of  the 
ivory,  £148,108;  cloves,  £118,432;  copra,  £60,-  same  value  as  though  they  had  been  made  br 
476;   rubber,  £29,010;    gums,  £19,597;   hides,  the  Imperial  Government.    On  May  29,  1893, 
£16,182 ;  chillies,  £8,422.    Labor  on  the  islands  Sir  Gerald  Portal  concluded  a  treaty  between 
and  on  the  mainland  protectorate  is  performed  Mwanga  and  the  British  Government,  one  pro- 
by  slaves,  although  their  importation  has  been  visional  and  temporary  in  its  terms.    Sir  Gerald 
illegal  since  1878.    The  slave  trade  nevertheless  Portal  recommended  that  an  English  commis- 
goes  on  in  spite  of  the  patrol  of  the  coasts  by  sioner  be  appointed  for  Uganda  and  its  depend- 
British  cruisers.    The  rigtit  of  slaves  to  purchase  encies  and  neighboring  countries  as  far  as  the 
their  freedom  was  formerly  allowed,  as  it  is  by  a  eastern  border  of  Kavirondo,  with  a  staff  of  13 
recent  decree  in  the  German  territories,  but  this  English   officers  and  500    Soudanese  soldiers : 
right  was  revoked  by  a  decree  of  Aug.  20,  1890,  also  the  appointment  of  a  road  commandant  to 
which  further  directs  slave-owners  to  punish  control  the  transport  service  from  Kikuyu  to  the 
their  slaves  when  they  run  away.    The  porters  lake,  and  of  a  commissioner  at  Kikuyu  with  a 
in  the  British  expeditions  to  Uganda  and  all  staff  of  4  Europeans,  with  60  Zanzibar  soldiers 
caravans  of  the  East  Africa  Company  have  been  and  239  porters.    The  expense  of  the  various 
hired  directly,  but  have  paid  over  to  their  own-  establishments  he  proposea  should  be  defrayed 
ers  three  fourths  of  the  pay,  enabling  the  latter  as  far  as  possible  from  customs  duties  and  sur- 
to  purchase  two  new  slaves  for  every  one  sent  out.  plus  revenues  of  Zanzibar,  the  Government  of 

The  Uganda  Protectorate. — Sir  Gerald  Zanzibar  to  be  placed  once  more  in  possession 
Portal,  as  special  commissioner  of  the  Imperial  of  its  ports  on  the  coast,  and  the  British  East 
Government,  took  over  the  administration  of  Africa  Company  to  be  deprived  of  its  political 
Uganda  from  the  East  Africa  Company's  officers  and  administrative  powers  and  converted  into  a 
in  March,  1893,  pending  the  decision  of  the  Brit-  commercial,  agricultural,  or  transport  company, 
ish  Government  on  the  question  of  retaining  or  A  railroad  was  considered  the  only  means  of 
evacuating  the  country  to  be  based  on  his  re-  developing  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and 
port.  This  report  was  sent  on  Nov.  1, 1893,  from  checking  the  slave  trade.  The  execution  of  the 
Zanzibar,  after  his  return  from  the  intenor.  He  whole  scheme,  including  the  railroad,  was  ex- 
found  a  fertile  soil,  a  temperate  climate,  and  a  pected  to  cost  the  British  Government  about 
race  of  people  of  much  higher  intellectual  de-  £50,000  a  year.  After  Sir  Gerald  Portal's  re- 
velopment  and  civilization  than  any  other  Cen-  turn  from*  Uganda  Col.  Col  vile  went  out  to 
tral  or  East  African  tribe,  ruled  by  a  monarch,  take  over  the  administration.  The  British  Gov- 
nominally  absolute,  but  of  weak  moral  charac-  emment  announced  in  April  the  intention  of 
ter,  and  practically  shorn  of  his  authority  since  establishing  a  protectorate  and  administration 
his  restoration  to  the  throne  by  the  British,  confined  to  Uganda.  Parliament  voted  £50,000 
though  still  reverenced  by  the  peasantry.  The  for  the  purpose.  The  railroad  project  and  the 
people  were  divided  into  three  mutually  hostile  question  of  the  future  status  of  the  company 
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wen  left  in  abeyance.    The  company,  which  was  Freeland. — A  co-operative  association,  omn- 
uDder  contract  to  pay  to  the  Government  of  ized  on  the  socialistic  principles  enunciated  by 
Zanzibar  £80,000  a  year,  but  which  had  no  power  Dr.  Theodor  Hertzka,  obtained  permission  from 
to  raise  taxes,  oifered  to  relinquish  all  its  admin-  the  British  East  Africa  Company  to  found  a 
istrative  rights  if  it  were  compensated  at  the  colony  in  its  territory.    They  expected  to  find  a 
rate  of  10«.  6^.  in  the  pound,  or  o2J  per  cent,  on  suitable  spot  in  the  highlands  east  of  Mount 
its  expenditure.  Kenia  ana  north  of  the  Tana  river.    The  pio- 
The  Mohammedans  were  driven  out  of  Uganda  neers  of  the  colony  sailed  from  Hamburg  at  the 
and  oat  of   Torn  by  the  British  forces  under  end  of  February,  1894.    They  established  sta- 
Capt.  Macdonald,  the  temporary  administrator,  tions  at  Kipini  and  on  the  Tana  river,  and  se- 
ana  the  Protestant  party,  the  Catholics  remain-  lected  land  in  the  Kenia  district,  which  they 
ing  neutral.     The  Mohammedans  had  formerly  began  to  cultivate,  but  a  number  became  dis- 
been  masters  of  the  country,  but  in  preference  couraged,  and  before  the  operations  of   hus- 
to  starving  in  the  great  forest  they  were  glad  bandry  were  begun  the  association  dissolved, 
to  give  up  their  arms  and  accept  a  small  and  and  most  of  its  members  returned  to  Europe, 
marshy  district.    It  was  not  large  enough  to  Nvassaland. — The  districts  in  the  neighbor- 
support  them,  and  the  Protestants  harassed  them  hood  of  Lake  Nyassa  where  British  missionaries 
until  in  the  spring  of  1894  they  rose  in  rebel-  and  the  African  Lakes  Company  had  been  active 
lion.   The  rising  was  easily  subdued.    The  Prot-  for  over  fifteen  years  were  aeclared  to  be  within 
estants  captured  1,500  women  and  children,  and  the  British  sphere  of  influence  in  1889,  and  on 
after  the  fighting  was  over  the  Mohammedans  May  14, 1891,  were  proclaimed  a  British  protec- 
were  distributed  as  peasants  among  the  Protes-  torate,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  region  north 
tant  and  Roman  Catholic  chiefs.  of  the  Zambezi  secured  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
War  against  Kabarega. — Capt.  Lugard,  in  Anglo-Portuguese  agreement,  under  the  name 
1891,  established  a  line  of  forts  through  Unyoro,  of  British  Central  Africa.    Nyassaland,  in  the 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  troublesome  Shire  highlands  and  on  the  border  of  Lake 
Soudanese  were  quartered  and  kept  busy  driv-  Nyassa,  is  the  only  part  of  this  region  that  has 
ing  the  Wanyoro  out  of  the  country  west  of  been  brought  under  British  rule.    The  head  of 
Uganda,  crowding  them  back  to  their  old  coun-  the  administration  is  an  imperial  commissioner, 
try  on  the  north.    Kasagama,  son  of  the  old  H.  H.  Johnston  has  held  this  ofiice  from  the 
King  of  Tom,  was  made  chief  of  that  country,  beginning.    There  is  a  military  force    of   300 
which  lies  along  the  northeastern  slope  of  Mount  Sikhs  and  400  black  police  recruited  in  Mozam- 
Ruwenzori.     In  the  other  Wahuma  districts,  ly-  bique.    The  British  Government  has  supplied 
ing  toward  the  Semliki  river,  native  chiefs  were  artillery,  including  mountain  guns.    A  naval 
set  up,  and  were  safe  from  the  vengeance  of  their  force  of  6  gunboats  is  maintained  on  the  lake 
former  masters.  In  September,  1898,  Major  Owen  and  the  rivers  Shire  and  Zambezi.    The  imports 
withdrew  4,000  Nubians  from  Toru  into  Uganda,  in  1892  were  valued  at  £42,000,  and  exports  at 
and  stationed  them  on  the  borders  of  Kabarega's  £87,000. 

country.    They  had  acted  in  a  more  cruel  and  The  Yaos  of  Lake  Nyassa  have  been  at  war 
oppressive  manner  than  the  Wanyoro.    Chica-  with  the  British  since  their  arrival  in  the  coun- 
culi,  the  roost  important  of  Kabarega*s  vassals,  try,  and  have  been  always  active  slave  raiders 
would  not  permit  his  people  to  supply  food  to  and  associates  of  Arab  slave  dealers.    The  chief 
the  forts  tnat  had  been  built  across'  Unyoro.  Makanjira  had  conquered  the  Nyassa  people  at 
Conciliatory  messages  were    of   no  avail,  and  the  southeastern  end  of  the  lake  before  the 
Major  E.  R.  Owen,  on  Nov.  28,  set  out  with  200  Scotch  missionaries  established  themselves  in 
Nubians  to  punish  him.   He  attacked  1,000  Ban-  the  Shire  highlands.    In  1890-'91  he  raided  the 
yoro  in  the  long  grass,  and  they  fled  after  fight-  southwest  shore  to  punish  the  people  for  making 
ing  three  hours,  leaving  50  corpses,  and  probablv  friends  with  the  English.    Commissioner  John- 
carrying  away  many  more,  while  on  the  Britisn  ston  bombarded  and  destroyed  his  towns  and 
side  only  one  man  was  killed.   War  was  then  de-  sank  his  dhows,  but  he  afterward  beat  the  Eng- 
clared,  Dec.  13,  1893,  against  Kabarega  as  the  lish,  killed  their  commander,  Capt.   Maguire, 
instigator  of  Chicaculi's  hostility.    A  force  of  and  conquered  the  peninsula  oif  Rifu,  on  the  op- 
^   well-drilled    Nubian  soldiers    and    15,000  posite  shore,  deposed  his  relative  Kasembe,  who 
Wa^^anda  natives  was  organized  and  marched  was  the  ally  of  the  English,  and  set  up  in  his 
against  the  headquarters  of  Kabarega,  on  the  place  a  woman  named  Kuluunda.    The  British 
phore  of  Albert  Nyanza,  under  the  command  of  forces  were  several  times  hard  pressed,  and  were 
Col.  Colvile,  at  the  end  of  December,  1893.   Kaba-  not  able  to  take  the  offensive  till  re-enforcements 
rega  deserted  his  capital,  Mpala,  at  the  approach  of  Sikhs  came  in  the  autumn  of  1898.    The  old 
of  this  formidable  army,  ana  after  five  petty  skir-  Makanjira  was  dead,  but  a  new  one  ruled  in  his 
mishes,  in  which  the  deadly  fire  of  the  two  Slaxim  stead.    In  October  operations  were  begun  against 
gnns  put  the  enemy  to  hasty  flight,  Kabarega  Makanjira  and  the  other  hostile  chiefs.    First  the 
And  a  few  of   his  faithful  adherents  escaped  village  of  Mkanda  was  bombarded  and  burned 
across  the  Victoria  Nyanza.    A  station  was  es-  and  several  other  villages  destroyed.    On  Nov. 
tablished  at  Kiboro.  oh  the  shore  of  Albert  Ny-  7  the  chief  Kiwauri's  town,  Kisaniba,  was  bom- 
anza,  and  a  line  of  forts  was  erected  from  that  barded  and  set  on  fire,  and  he  and  100  of  his  men 
point  to  the  Kafur  river,  the  former  boundary  of  were  killed,  and  176  captured  women   handed 
Uganda.    Major  Owens,  with  a  detachment  of  over  to  relatives  whom  they  found  among  the 
200  men  and  a  Maxim,  marched  to  Magungo,  at  auxiliaries.    Rifu  was  conquered,  the  woman 
the  north  end  of  the  lake,  and  thence  along  the  chief    taken   prisoner,  and   Kasembe   restored, 
^nk  of  the  Nile  to  Wadelai,  where  he  hoisted  The  expedition,  which  was  accompanied  by  the 
the  British  flag,  on  Feb.  4,  1894.  Arab  cnief  Jumbe  and  a  large  force  of  auxil- 
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iaries,  then  crossed  the  lake  to  attack  Makanjira.  The  Vice-President^  who  is  President  of  the 

After  two  days'  fighting  his  chief  town   was  Council  of  State,  is  elect-ed  by  the  people  at  an 

burned  and  nis  forces  were  driven  from  the  interval  of  two  years  from  "the  election  of  the 

other  places  on  the  lake.    A  strong  fort  at  his  President.    Dr.  Luis  Cordero  is  President  for 

chief  town  was  built  and  garrison^  by  Sikhs,  the  term  ending  June  30, 1896.    Dr.  P.  Herrera 

and  the  operations    were   continued    from    it  was  elected  Vice-President  in  1890.    The  Cab- 

against  Makanjira  and  his  allies,  who  on  Jan.  6,  inet  in  the  beginning  of  1894  was  composed  of 

1894,  made  a  determined  assault  upon  the  fort  the  following  ministers :  Interior  and  Foreign 

with  2,000  men.    A  strong  foroe  was  sent  out  Affairs,  P.  J.  Lizarzaburu ;  Finance,  V.  L>.  Sa- 

against  him,  and  after  he  was  repeatedly  de-  lazar;  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  R.  Kspi> 

feated  and  all  his  villages  were  burned  he  sur-  noso;  War  and  Marine,  J.  M.Savasti;  Pabiic 

rendered,  on  March  28,  to  the  Imperial  Com  mis-  Works,  F.  A.  Marin. 

sioner.    The  other  hostile  chiefs  tiien  made  their  Area  and  Popnlation. — ^The  area  is  about 

submission.  120,000.    The  population  is  estimated  at  1,400,- 

Oerman  East  Africa. — The  German  sphere  000,  including  wild  Indians.    The  civilized  popu- 

of  influence,  as  defined  in  the  treaties  of  1886  lation  is  1,271,860.    Quito,  the  capital,  has  about 

and  1890,  has  an  area  of  about  400,000  square  50,000  inhabitimts. 

miles  and  2,900,000  inhabitants.  The  admin  is-  Commerce  and  Production. — The  staple 
tration  is  in  the  hands  of  an  imperial  governor,  exportable  product  is  cacao,  besides'which  cof- 
Baron  von  Scheie,  while  the  Gorman  East  Africa  fee,  sugar,  and  rice  are  grown.  Alluvial  gold  is 
Company,  founded  in  1885,  is  now  restricted  to  obtained  by  native  enterprise,  and  mines  are  ex- 
commercial  operations,  in  which  it  is  aided  by  ploited  at  Playa  de  Oro,  Cachavi,  and  Uimbi  by 
subsidies  granted  by  the  German  Government  American  companies.  Silver,  lead,  copper,  iron, 
for  a  steamship  line,  steamers  on  the  lakes,  a  and  coal  deposits  are  not  worked  to  any  consid- 
railroad,  etc.  The  principal  exports  are  ivory,  erable  extent,  nor  are  the  oil  wells  tnat  exist 
gam  copal,  coffee,  caoutchouc,  and  sesame.  Cot-  near  Guayaquil.  The  total  value  of  the  imports 
ton  goods,  rice,  spirits,  and  iron  goods  are  im-  in  1892  was  7,241,095  sucres  (1  sucre  =  82  cents), 
ported.  The  German  Government  has  decided  and  of  the  exporte,  7,351,800  sucres. 
on  the  gradual  extermination  of  slavery,  and  Boundary  Dispute  with  Pern. — Incensed 
now  permits  slaves  to  purchase  their  liberty,  at  the  rejection  of  the  provisional  boundary 
The  local  administration  is  confided  to  native  or  treaty  by  the  Peruvian  Congress  at  the  end  of 
Arab  chiefs,  who  have  co-operated  loyally  in  ad-  1898,  the  people  of  Quito  attacked  the  PeruTian 
vancing  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  the  consulate.  The  Peruvians  retaliated,  and  the 
country.  The  10-mile  strip  of  coast  belonging  to  Ecuadorian  minister  sought  refuge  on  board  a 
theSultanof  Zanzibar  within  the  German  sphere  British  man-of-war.  He  was  recalled  by  his 
was  purchased  in  1890  for  the  sum  of  $1,000,000.  Government,  which  demanded  reparation  for 
Portngnese  East  AfHca. — The  colony  of  insults  its  representatives  had  received  from  sev- 
Mozambique  was  constituted  into  the  State  of  eral  companies  of  Peruvian  soldiers,  armed  and 
East  Africa  by  the  decree  of  Sept.  30, 1891.  The  imder  command.  The  offers  of  Great  Britain, 
head  of  the  administration  is  a  royal  commis-  the  Pope,  and  Colombia  to  mediate  were  refused 
sioner,  A.  J.  Ennes  in  1894.  The  ilovuma  river  by  Ecuador,  and  the  Ecuadorian  troops  were 
was  fixed  on  December  1,  1886,  as  the  boundary  placed  on  a  war  footing.  Public  subscriptions 
between  the  Portuguese  possessions  and  German  were  raised  to  equip  the  army  and  buy  a  fast 
East  Africa.  Soutn  of  the  mouth  of  this  river  cruiser.  Peruvians  left  Ecuador  by  thousands, 
the  district  of  Kionga  formerly  belonged  to  the  and  Ecuadorians  settled  in  Peru  returned  home. 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  when  the  Germans  ao-  New  fortifications  were  erected  at  the  entrance 
quired  his  territory  they  claimed  this  coast,  ex-  to  Guayaquil  harbor,  and  were  mounted  with 
tending  to  Tunghi  Bay,  asserting  that  the  Por-  Hotchkiss  and  Maxim  guns.  Petitions  were 
tuguese  treaty  dealt  only  with  the  Hinterland,  circulated  urging  Congress  to  nullify  the  Garcia- 
The  Portuguese  Government  in  1891  and  1893  Herrera  boundary  convention.  A  Peruvian 
protested  against  such  a  construction.  No  cus-  plenipotentiary  was  sent  to  Quito,  but  he  ef- 
tomhouse  was  established  there,  and  the  Ger-  lectea  nothing.  Finally  the  friendly  interven- 
mans  complained  that  arms  and  powder  were  tion  of  Colombia  was  accepted,  and  after  long 
smuggled  into  their  territory  by  way  of  the  negotiations  a  protocol  was  signed  at  Lima  on 
Rovuma.    In  July,  1894,  German  war  ships  occu-  Dec.  12.  1894,  submitting  the  boundary  dispute 

gied  the  mouth  of  the  Rovuma,  and  the  German  to  the  arbitration  of  Spam, 

ag  was  raised  there.    The  Portuguese  sent  offi-  Financial  DilRcnltieB. — In  July  the  Minis- 

cers  forthwith  from  Cape  Delgado,  and  it  was  ter  of  Finance  resigned  in  consequence  of  a  vote 

arranged  that  the  German  and  the  Portuguese  of  censure  accusing  him  of  manipulating  the 

flags  should  float  side  by  side  in  Kionga  pend-  accounts  in  order  to  conceal  a  deficit.    Both 

ing  a  settlement  of  the  (question  of  sovereignty,  houses  of  Congress  voted  to  suspend  the  pay- 

which  Portugal  was  wilhng  to  refer  to  an  arbi-  ment  of  interest  on  the  foreign  debt.    The  sup- 

trator.    This  proposition  was  rejected  by  Ger-  pression  of  the  legations  of  Ecuador  abroad  was 

many.  resolved    upon.    A   currency  scheme  was   ap- 

ECUADOR,  a  republic  in  South  America  proved  by  which  silver  is  to  be  replaced  by 

The  Congress  consists  of  a  Senate  of  32  mem-  paper  notes  based  on  gold, 

bers,  elected  for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Rej)-  EDUCATION,    UNITED     STATES    BU- 

resentatives,  elected  for  two  years,  on  the  basis  REAU  OF,  created  as  a  department  March  2, 

of  1  member  for  every  30,000  inhabitants.     All  1867,  and  made  an  office  of  the  Interior  Depart- 

are  elected  by  direct  limited  suffrage,  as  also  is  ment  July  1,  1869,  is  in  a  plain,  fire-proof  brick 

the  President,  who  holds  office  for  four  years,  building  on  the  comer  of  G  and  Eighth  Streets, 
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N.  W^  Washington,  D.  C.    It  exercises  no  more  The  correspondence  of  the  bureau  has  grown 

control  oTer  education  in  the  United  States  (ex-  into  direct  communication  with  all  the  nations 

cept  in  the  case  of  a  few  Government  schools  in  of  the  world  that  have  Departments  of  Educa- 

Alaska)  than  do  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  tion  or  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  at 

A^culture  over  the  conditions  or  industries  home  it  includes  the  heads  of  all  State  and  Ter- 

with  reference  to  which  they  have  been  organ-  ritorial  school  systems,  the  larger  cities,  and  all 

izeii ;  but,  like  them,  it8  object  is  to  collect  and  public  and  private  institutions  that  are  known 

diffuse  information  with  regard  to  the  best  sys-  to  be  in  oi>eration,  the  number  of  addresses  on 

terns  to  be  followed  by  making  the  successful  the  lists  bein^  upward  of  25,000.    Applications 

eif»eriments  of  one  State  or  individual  available  for  information  with  regard  to  education  are 

to  all.     It  had  its  origin  in  a  memorial  to  Con-  answered,  and  inquiries  from  abroad  in  regard  to 

^ivss  of  the  Superintendence  Department  of  the  American  methods  and  the  public-school  system 

National  Educational  Association  in  convention  having  largely  increased  of  late  years,  the  neces- 

at  Washington  in  February,  1866,  the  associa-  sity  of  a  central  agency  to  receive  and  reply  to 

tion  itself  having  been  organized  in  1857  by  such  is  urged  aa  a  reason  for  the  bureau's  e'xis- 

teachers  from  alT  sections  of  the  country.    In  tence.    During  the  year  ending  June  80, 1894, 

li^SS  the  association  represented  more  than  800,-  29,684  letters,  11,652  acknowledgments,  and  7,887 

000  teachers  and  persons  interested   in  public  documents  were  received,  and  9,915  letters  were 

schools  and  higher  education.  sent  out,  in  addition  to  299,477  documents  dis- 

Tbe  first   investigation  of  education  by  the  tributed. 
Government  was  made  in  the  census  of  1840,  The  publications  of  the  bureau,  which  are  its 
and  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  it  with  each  most  important  work,  include  annual  reports  of 
suu'e^jtive  decade.    The  exhibit  of  illiteracy  in  the  condition  of  education  in  our  own  country, 
the  census  of  1860,  and  the  conditions  resultant  with  a  summary  of  its  progress  abroad,  special  re- 
nn  the  vast  upheavals  of  the  civil  war,  with  the  ports,  circulars  of  information  issued  yearly,  and 
introduction  of  new  and  foreign  elements  into  bulletins  on  matters  of  current  educational  in- 
the  national  life,  led  to  the  discussion  of  reme-  terest.    Twenty-three  annual  reports  have  been 
dies,  and  finally  to  the  petition  to  Congress  issued,  19  special  reports,  and  148  circulars  of 
presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  information.    Forty  thousand  co{>ies  of  the  an- 
14, 1867,  by  Gen.  James  A.  Oarfield,  with  a  bill,  nual  reports  are  printed  for  distribution  by  the 
for  the  establishment  of   a   national    bureau,  bureau  and  Con^ss,  and  about  20,000  each  of 
which  stands  at  present  as  its  law.    Its  purpose  the  circulars  of  m formation,  which  are  distrib- 
and  duties  are  denned  as  follow :  uted  by  the  bureau  only.     Among  the  special 
To  collect  8totl«tic.  and  fact*  showing  the  condi-  W^s  is  that  on   »;  Public    J^ibraries    in  the 
ti.>n  and  projrre««  of  education  in  the  several  St*tea  United  States,"  published  m  1876,  givmg  their 
ana  Territories,  and  to  diffuse  such  information  re-  history,  condition,  and  management,  the  first 
p]i-ct'mtr  the  organization  and  management  of  schools  full  presentment  ever  made,  which  grew  from 
and  iichool  svst^mH  and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall  tables  of  the  principal  libraries  as  purveyors  of 
aiii  the  people  of  the  United  Sutes  in  the  establish-  instruction,  supplied  in  the  annual  reports  of 
rufut  and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  the  bureau  as  eariv  as  1870.    Part  II,  consisting 
an.i  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  through-  ^^  aR^j^g  ^^^  ^  i^j^rary  Catalogue,"  prepared 
out  the  countr>.  ^^  Charles  A.  Cutter,  of  the  Boston  Athen«um, 
The  office  of  Commissioner  of  Education  (sal-  was  reprinted  in  1889,  and  in  1892  in  second  and 
arv,  $8,000)  has  been  held  by  Henry  Barnard  third  editiona    It  was  *Hhe  first  attempt  to 
(March  14,  1867.  to  March  15, 1870),  John  Eaton  present  the  rules  in  a  systematic  manner,  or  to 
(March  16,  1870,  to  Aug.  5,  1886),  Nathaniel  H.  investigate  what  might  be  called  the  first  prin- 
R.  Dawson  (Aug.  6, 1886,  to  Sept.  12, 1889),  and  ciples  of  cataloguing,"  and  the  whole  work  is  re- 
is  at  present  filled  by  William  T.  Harris,  of  Con-  garded  as  the  text-k)ok  of  the  library  profession, 
cord.  Mass.  A  supplemental  report  on  "  Public  Libraries  in 
The  appropriations  for  1867  were  $18,000,  and,  the  United  States  and  Canada  "  was  published 
though  neavy  reductions  were  made  in  1868  and  in  1893.    The  "  Report  on  Fine  and  industrial 
H70,  they  have  gradually  increased.     Those  for  Art  in  the  United  States,"  by  I.  Edwards  Clarke, 
the  fiscal'  year  1894-*95  are  $84,320,  inclusive  is  also  valuable  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  art 
of  $30,000  for  education  in  Alaska,  which  is  un-  education  to  American  industries.    Part  I,  is- 
(ier  the  control  of  the  bureau.    Since  its  founda-  sued  in  1885,  covered  **  Drawing  in  the  Public 
tion  to  June  30,  1894,  the  cost  of  the  bureau,  ex-  Schools  "  ;  Part  II,  published  at  the  close  of 
elusive  of  printing,  has  been  $1,232,800.  1890,  was  on  "Industrial  Training"  ;  and  Part 
Forty-four  persons  are  employed  in  5  divi-  III,  devoted  to  "  Technical  Education,"  will  soon 
■<^ions,  viz.,  of  Records  and   (correspondence,  of  be  issued.    "Educational  Exhibits  and  Con ven- 
Statistics,  of  the  Library  and  Museum,  of  Alaska,  tions  at  the  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Cen- 
and  of  International  Exchanges,  the  last  for  tennial    Exposition,    New    Orleans,    1884-'85" 
study  and  comparison  of  foreign   educational  forms  another  volume  of  special  reports;  and 
systems.    In  1892  Congress  created  the  office  of  deserving  of  note  is  the  "  Report  on  Indian  Edu- 
fpecialiat  in  education  as  a  preventive  of  pauper-  cation  and  Civilization,"  prepared  by  Miss  Alice 
i^ra  and  crime,  which  has  been  filled,  and  is  at  C.  Fletcher,  under  direction  of  the  Commissioner, 
present  held,  by  Dr.  Arthur  MacDonald.    The  of  Education,  which  has  been  made  a  Senate 
unique  feature  of  the  bureau  is  that  informa-  document.    But  what  has  been  pronounced  "  the 
tion  is  supplied  to  it  gratuitously  bv  educators  most  important  educational  document  ever  pub- 
throughout  the  country,  whereas  in  EJurope  simi-  lished  in  this  country  "  was  the  report  of  the  so- 
lar information  for  official  reports  is  obtained  called  *'  Committee  of  Ten  "  appJainted  by  the 
by  paid  subordinates.  National  Educational  Association  to  take  up  the 
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important  subject  of  courses  of  instruction  in  The  collection  included  French  classios,  official 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  country,  80,000  reports,  university  publications,  and  complete 
copies  of  which  were  printed  by  the  Bureau  of  sets  of  school  exercises  showing  curricula  and 
Education  and  distributed  in  1894  This  com-  methods  of  instruction.  The  museum  belonging 
mittee  was  appointed  in  July,  1892,  and  was  to  the  bureau  contains  more  than  20,000  articles, 
presided  over  oy  Dr.  Eliot,  President  of  Harvard  or  series  of  articles,  arranged  in  80  lar^  glass 
university.  Nine  subcommittees  were  formed,  cases ;  but  owing  to  the  extremely  crowded  con- 
so  that  the  experience  and  scholarly  thought  of  dition  of  the  bureau  in  its  narrow  quarters  this 
90  persons,  representing  all  parts  of  the  country,  is  practically  inaccessible.  It  consists  of  models 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  great  confusion  of  school  buildings,  appliances  of  all  kinds  used 
eiLsting  in  the  curricula  of  secondary  schools,  in  instruction  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  speci- 
with  a  view  to  reforms.  The  edition  of  this  mens  of  work  done  bv  pupils,  notably  sewing  in 
work  was  rapidly  exhausted,  and  many  requests  schools  of  Japan,  Indian  work,  and  casts  of  an- 
for  it  have  been  forwarded  from  foreign  coun-  tique  gems,  illustrating  classic  literature.  The 
tries,  particularly  from  England  and  France,  erection  of  a  building  to  be  used  exclusively  by 
The  "  Keport  on  Legal  Education,"  prepared  by  the  bureau  in  place  of  its  present  inadequate 
a  committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association  rented  rooms  has  been  petitioned  for  by  the  Na- 
and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  tional  Educational  Association.    It  is  then  pro- 

Eublished  in  1893,  covered  the  whole  field  at  posed  that  the  library  and  museum  shall  be  the 
ome  and  abroad.  depository  of  every  native  book,  map,  chart,  ap- 
In  the  circulars  of  information,  a  series  of  his-  paratus,  etc.,  intended  for  use  in  schools,  copy- 
tories  of  education  in  the  respective  States  was  righted  or  patented,  with  the  aim  of  forming  a 
projected  by  Commissioner  Dawson,  with  the  valuable  collection.    The  bureau  has  taken  part 
view  of  awakening  interest  and  securing  co-op-  in    all  national  and  international    expositions, 
eration  with  the  bureau.    These  resultea  favor-  and  in  many  local  ones.    It  has  received  awards 
ablv  in  the  Southern  States,  which  were  first  and  acknowledgments,  notably  at  Vienna,  Phila- 
undertaken.    Nineteen  histories  have  been  writ-  delphia,  and  the  two  Paris  expositions,  taking 
ten  since  the  first,  in  1887.    This  work  is  per-  the  grand  prize  in  that  of  1889.    The  most  im- 
formed  by  persons  outside  of  the  bureau,  work-  portant  feature  of  the  exhibit  made  by  the  bureau 
in^  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Herbert  B.  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  was  the  American 
Adams,  who  are  paid  from  sums  economized  Library  Association   Model  Library,  represent- 
from  its  appropriations.    Among  the  circulars  ing  as  nearly  as  possible  the  5,000  books  that  a 
of  recent  dat«  is  especially  to  be  mentioned  that  new  library  ought  to  obtain  first  for  its  collection, 
on  *'  Abnormal  Man/'  essays  on  education  and  Suggestions  for  these  were  made  by  75  librarians 
crime  and  related  subjects,  by  Dr.  Arthur  Mac-  and  specialists,  and  publishers  gave  the  books  se- 
Donald,  with  digests  of  literature,  and  a  biblioe-  lected.   The  Bureau  of  Education  contributed  the 
raphy.    The  edition  of  20,000  has  been  exhausteid,  greater  part  of  the  eipense  of  the  exhibit,  and 
and  a  second  edition  of  3,000  copies  has  been  or-  published  the  catalogue  in  an  edition  of  20,000 
dered.    The  "  Statement  of  the  Theory  of  Amer-  copies.    The  library  was  put  into  complete  work- 
ican  Education,"  formulated  for  the  first  time,  ing  order,  showing  the  most  approved  methods 
was  prepared  in  1874  by  William  T.  Harris,  of  of  shelving,  cataloguing,  and  issuing  books,  and 
St.   Louis,   Mo.,  and   Duane  Doty,  of  Detroit,  at  the  close  of  the  exposition  the  whole  was  de- 
Mich.,  at  the  request  of  the  bureau,  and  received  posited  permanently  with  the  bureau  at  Wash- 
the    approval    of    the    majoritv    of    educators,  ington,  where  it  furnishes  an  object  lesson  of 
Among  subjects  covered  by  tne   bulletins  are  great  value ;  and  the  catalogue,  presenting  two 
architecture  and  hygiene  of  schools,  compulsory  complete  systems  of  classification,  is  the  most  in- 
education,  instruction  in  special  lines,  school  dis-  structive  volume  yet  printed  on  the  subject  of 
cipline,  and  special  features  of  foreign  systems.  libraries,  and  where  the  establishment  and  sup- 
It  is  the  aim  of  the   bureau  to  establish  at  port  of  libraries  by  taxation  is  authorized  sup- 
Washington  the   most    complete    collection  of  plies  a  need  of  expert  advice  in  making  the  first 
works  on  education  in  the  world.    At  present  purchases.    Of  almost  equal  importance  was  the 
the  total  number  of  volumes  is  57.890,  and  of  exhibit  of  statistical  charts  prepared  to  show  the 
pamphlets  140,000,  while  the  collection  of  cata-  condition  of  education  at  home    and    abroad, 
logues  and  publications  of  colleges  is  the  largest  which  furnished  graphic  representation  of  the 
and  most  complete  in  the  country.     Additions  relative    illiteracy  of    European   nations    from 
during  the  past  year  were  5,100  volumes  and  which  we  receive  our  immigrants,  and  affords,  in 
10,000  pain pn lets.    Many  of  the  foreign  works  connection  with  the  census  chares,  an  easy  means 
are  received  in  exchange  for  publications  of  the  of  determining  where  the  greatest  exertion  must 
bureau.    A  catalogue  of  educational  subjects  is  be  put  forth  to  raise  the  standard  of  education, 
kept,  the  printing  of  which  by  Congress  is  urged.  The  exhibit  of  the  work  done  by  the  bureau  in 
and  it  is  contemplated  that  this  shall  contain  an  Alaska  possessed  special  interest' also, 
analytical  index  to  the  more  important  sources  In  connection  with  a  description  of  the  bu- 
of  eaucational   information,  which  will    be  of  reau,  the  statistics  of  education  in  the  United 
value  to  libraries  possessing  such  works.     More  States,  as  given  by  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
than  60  foreign  journals  are  taken.    At  the  close  commissioner,  are  of  interest.    The  latest  com- 
of  the  Worid's  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893  a  gift  plete  returns  are  for  1892,  and  show  18,203,877 
was  made  to  the  bureau  of  1,500  bound  volumes  pupils  enrolled   in  the  public  schools  of  our 
and  415  manuscripts,  drawings,  etc.,  from  the  countrv,  out  of  a  school  population  of  19,192,- 
French  educational  exhibit,  the  duplicates  (in  all  894— that  is,  of  persons  from  five  to  eighteen 
500  volumes)  to  be  selected  and  forwarded  to  years  of  age.    This  represents  an   increase  of 
other  libraries  specified  by  the  French  ofiieials.  202,288  over  the  enrollment  of    the    previous 
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jeBTy  or  1'56  per  cent.    The  school  population,  it  mte  of  increase  of  the  population.    The  ayerage 

IS  to  be  noteo,  represents  29*61  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  per  pupil  is  $18.25  a  year,  and  the 

total  population  of  the  country,  and  a  constant  cost  of  educating  each  child  is  18*8  cents  a  day, 

decrease  is  shown  to  haye  taken  place  since  1870  of  which  8*6  cents  was  for  salaries  to  teachers 

in  the  proportion  of  children  to  the  whole  popu-  and  superintendents.   Of  the  13,205,877  children 

lation.     In  addition  to  the  pupils  enrolled  m  the  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  10,608,800  (or 

public  schools,  there  are  nearly  1,000,000  in  the  80*88  per  cent.)  are  under  fourteen  years  of  age, 

elementary  priyate  schools ;  40@,089  were  pursu-  and  the  maximum  attendance  is  from  nine  to 

ing  the  secondary  course  of  study  in  public  high  eleyen  years. 

schools,  priyate  academies,  and  preparatory  The  first  attempt  to  secure  complete  statistics 
schools :  nearly  150,000  pursuing  courses  of  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States  was 
higher  education  in  colleges  and  technical  and  made  by  tne  bureau  in  1891.  In  1894  there 
professional  schools,  including  normal  schools ;  were  247,660  pupils  receiving  secondary  educa- 
or,  in  other  words,  1  in  5  of  the  population  was  tion  in  public  institutions  (289,556  in  public 
enrolled  in  some  elementary  school,  1  in  160  in  high  schools),  and  154,429  in  priyate  schools, 
some  secondary  school,  and  1  in  489  in  some  in-  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  etc.  The 
stitution  for  higher  education.  Considering  public  schools  gi'ye  91*54  per  cent,  of  all  ele- 
only  the  so-called  academic  course  of  study  in  mentary  instruction,  61*59  per  cent,  of  all  sec- 
colleges,  the  proportion  was  1  in  895.  In  the  ondary,  and  85*89  per  cent,  of  all  higher  instruc- 
whole  country,  according  to  the  statistical  re-  tion.  In  public  schools  and  colleges  the  propor- 
tums  for  18&.  there  were  2,269  pupils  out  of  tion  of  elementary  pupils  is  97*78  per  cent.,  and 
each  10,000  of  the  population  that  attended  in  private  schools  and  colleges  82*76  per  cent, 
school  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  It  is  shown  that  more  boys  are  enrolled  in  the 
nearly  28  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  were  public  schools  than  girls,  the  percentage  being 
enrolled  in  school  for  some  penoa  in  that  year,  larger  in  81  States  than  can  be  account^  for  by 
This  enrollment  has  been  increased  in  twenty  the  excess  of  boys  in  the  school  population.    In 

I  ears  from  20  to  28  per  cent  of  the  whole  popu-  secondary  schools,  however,  more  girls  are  en- 
ktion,  besides  increasing  the  period  of  the  aver-  rolled  in  the  public  schools  (principally  in  pub- 
age  attendance  from  seventy-nine  days  in  1871  lie  high  schools)  than  boys,  the  proportion  being 
to  eighty-nine  days  in  1892.     Reducing    our  8  to  2 ;  while  in  private  secondary  schools  65 
average  schooling  to  European  standards,  it  is  per  cent,  are  boys  and  only  45  per  cent,  girls, 
found  that  we  are  not  giving  so  much  education  The  reason  assi^ed  for  this  is,  that  boys,  after 
to  our  people  as  Oermany  is  giving,  but  a  larger  completing  their  elementary  course,  are  often 
number  attending  school  for  some  portion  of  obliged  or  prefer  to  go  to  work,  while  those  who 
the  year  is  shown  than  in  any  nation  of  Europe,  intend  to  prepare  for  college  enter  largely  pri- 
The  average  daily  attendance  in  1891-'92  was  vate  schools  or  preparatory  departments  of  col- 
8,547,551  (or  64*73  per  cent  of  the  enrollment),  leges.    Of  the   ^2,460  college  students  in  the 
an  increase  of  142,589  over  the  year  previous.  United  States,  49,100  (or  67*8   per  cent.)  are 
and  the  aggregate  number  of  days'  attendance  males  and  23,360  (or  32*2  per  cent.)  are  females, 
was  1,172,261.^.    The  average  number  of  days  Of  those  in  the  public  universities  and  colleges, 
the  schools  were  kept  was  137*1,  an  increase  of  81   per  cent,  (or  more  than  four  fifths  of  the 
1'9  days  over  1890-'91.    An  increase  of  4,656  whole)  are  males,  and,  in  fact,  except  in  the 
public  schoolhouses  over  the  year  previous  ^ave  North  Central  and  Western  States,  the  number 
a  total  of  229,118,  and  the  value  of  public-scnool  of  female  students  in  public  universities  and 
property    was    placed    at    $382,457,167.      The  colleges  is  insignificant.    In  the  private  collegi- 
teachers  employed  numbered  374,460,  of  whom  ate  institutions  the  proportion  of  female  stu- 
121.638  were  males  and  252,822  females.    The  dents  is  35*4  per  cent.      In  the  whole  United 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  female  teach-  States,  36  women  attend  college  for  every  100,- 
ers  over  males  dates  from  1880.    The  ayerage  000  persons.    Nearly  half  of  these  are  in  co-edu- 
salary    of   male  teachers  is   $45*48  a    month,  cationalinstitutions,  public  and  private,  and  53*5 
and  that  of  females  $87.56.    The  total  revenue  per  cent  attend  colleges  for  women  only.    Fe- 
of  the  public  schools  in  1892  was  $156,778,751,  male  college  education  is  developed  by  far  to 
of  which  $20,693,487   were  from  State  taxes,  the  greatest  extent  in  the  South,  the  two  south- 
1105,551,726  derived  from   local  taxation,  and  em  divisions  of  the  country  having  nearly  twice 
$8,084,582  from  permanent  funds.    The  increase  the  average  of  the  rest  of  tne  Union,  the  prefer- 
of  State  taxes  tor  public-school  purposes  was  ence  being  for  colleges  for  women  only.    In  the 
11,586,408  oyer  the  year  previous,  and  of  local  North  Atlantic  States  the  proportion  of  female 
taxes,  $5,094,726.    The  total  expenditures  dur-  college  students  is  less  than  in  any  other  section 
ing  the  year  were  $155,991,273,  an  increase  of  of  the  Union  (25  3  per  100,000  persons),  notwith- 
18.812,569  oyer  1891.    Of  this  amount  $100,-  standing  the  fact  that  all  the  female  colleges  of 
333,071  were  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  super-  a  higher  grade,  with  three  exceptions  only,  are 
intendents  (or  64*3  per  cent,  of  the  whole),  and  found  in  this  division.    More  than  two  thirds  of 
129,504,414  (or  18*9  per  cent.)  for  permanent  the  female  college  students  are  found  in  exclu- 
improvements.    The  expenditure  per  capita  of  sivelv  female  colleges  in  this  division  also.     In 
population  in  1891-92  was  $2.41.     It  was  $2.31  the  North  Central  States  less  than  a  sixth  of  the 
m  189(^*91,  when  it  was  shown  that  the  expendi-  female  students  attend  colleges  for  women  only ; 
tare  for  common  schools  per  capita  of  popula-  and  in   the   Western  States  29  out  of  80  are 
tion  was  higher  than  ever,  haying  increased  50  found  in  co-educational  institutions.    Female 
per  cent  in  eleven  years.    The  increase  of  the  students  in  public    colleges  in   the  East  and 
total  expenditure  for  public  schools  in  that  year  South  are  almost  nonexistent.    Of  the  39,137 
was  shown  to  be  more  than  double  the  annual  professional  students  in  normal  schools.  12,412 
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are  males  (or  31*7  per  oent.)  and  26,725  (or  68*3 
per  cent.)  are  females.  In  private  normal 
schools  50'3  per  cent,  of  the  students  are  males, 
but  only  about  one  seventh  of  the  whole  number 
of  normal  students  are  found  in  private  schools. 
In  17  SUtes,  in  1892-'93,  3,655,217  white  and 
1,373,149  colored  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  with  83,791  white  and  25,774  colored 
teachers.  The  longest  school  term  is  that  of 
New  Jersey  (190  days),  while  that  of  North  Caro- 
lina is  the  shortest  (62*4  days).  New  York  is  the 
most  populous  State  in  the  Union,  but  Penn- 
svlvania  has  the  largest  school  population — 
i;529,000. 

In  the  commissioner's  annual  statement  for 
1894  are  given  the  common-school  statistics  for 
1892-93,  subject  to  correction,  showing  13,442,- 
008  pupils  enrolled;  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  8.782,544;  380,618  teachers  employed,  of  which 
121,717  were  males  and  258,901  females :  and  a 
total  expenditure  for  school  purposes  of  $163,- 
359,016.  The  average  number  of  days  the  schools 
were  kept  was  136*4. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  in  1892-^93 : 


INSTITUTIONS. 


KinderfputenB  (for  1898) . . . 

Pabllc  primary  sebools 

City  acDool  njrstema 

Pnblic  biffh  schools 

Priviite  hlsh  schools 

Normal  schools 

Baslness  colleges 

Universities  and  colleges . . . 

Colleges  for  women 

Schools  of  science 

Theological  schools 

Law 

Medical-Regular 

Elective 

Homceopatiiic. . . . 

Dental  schools 

Schools  of  pharmacy 

Schools  for  the  dear. 

Schools  for  the  blind 

Reform  schools 

Feeble-minded 


Soboob. 
1,811 

TMcb«B. 

Studnito 
•mollsd. 

8,580 

6^896 

•880,000 

888,010 

18,510.719 

•6,967 

58,522 

2,876,866 

8,812 

9.489 

282,951 

1,484 

6,261 

96,147 

160 

1,569 

86,669 

885 

8,010 

99,654 

451 

10.247 

140,058 

148 

2,114 

82,949 

as 

1,180 

80,741 

142 

862 

7.886 

62 

587 

6,776 

94 

8,494 

16,180 

10 

171 

778 

16 

890 

1,445 

29 

518 

2.808 

81 

264 

8,894 

80 

758 

9.804 

85 

848 

8,498 

85 

1,521 

28,011 

27 

207 

6.836 

*  Namber  of  baildiDgs. 

Education  in  Alaska  was  placed  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  tne  Interior  by  act  of 
Ma?  17, 1884,  the  first  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
pose being  $25,000.  In  1890,  1891,  and  1892  the 
amount  devoted  to  this  purpose  was  $50,000,  re- 
duced in  1893  to  $40,000.  and  in  1894  to  $30,000. 
The  appropriation  for  1894-95  is  a  like  amount. 
Through  the  Commissioner  of  Education  15  pub- 
lic schools  are  carried  on,  which  have  an  enroll- 
ment of  77  pupils  in  1894,  with  16  teachers.  Fif- 
teen contract  schools,  belonging  to  missionaries 
of  the  Episcopal,  Independent,  Moravian,  Pres- 
byterian, Methodist,  Catholic,  Congregational, 
and  Swedish  Evangelical  denominations,  ai-e  sub- 
sidized by  the  Government.  The  General  Agent 
of  Education  in  Alaska  is  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son, D.  D.,  who  in  1891  proposed  the  introduc- 
tion of  reindeer  from  Siberia  into  Alaska,  both 
as  an  immediate  means  of  relief  to  a  people  fam- 
ishing by  reason  of  the  destruction  of  iheir  food 
(the  whale  and  the  walrus)  by  whalers,  and  also 
as  a  remunerative  industry  for  the  future.  In 
that  year  over  $2,000  was  contributed  by  private 


subscription  to  making  the  experiment,  declared 
impossible  by  persons  supposed  to  be  well  in- 
formed, and  20  reindeer  were  purchased  and  suc- 
cessfully transported.  In  It^  171  more  were 
added,  and  in  1893  a  colony  of  17  Lapps  was  in- 
duced to  migrate  hither  to  instruct  tne  Eskimos 
in  the  methods  of  herding  and  driving  the  deer. 
In  1893  127  additional  reindeer  were  purchased 
in  connection  with  the  industrial  schools,  mak- 
ing a  total,  in  September,  1893,  of  347.  In  all, 
since  1884,  $325,000  have  been  expended  hj  the 
Government  on  education  in  Alaska. 

ElilYPT,  a  principality  in  northern  Africa, 
tributary  to  Turkey.     The  Government  is  an 
almost  absolute  monarchy,  in  which  the  suooes- 
sion  is  from  father  to  son,  in  the  dynasty  founded 
by  Mehemet  Ali  in  1811.    The  ruling  prince  is 
called  the  Khedive  or  Viceroy.    By  the  finnan 
of  June  8,  1873,  the  Khedive  has  the  right  to 
conclude  commercial  treaties  and  to  maintain  a 
standing  army.    The  reigning  Khedive  is  Abbas 
II,  bom  July  14, 1874,  who  succeeded  his  father, 
Mohammed  Tewfik,  Jan.  7, 1892.    The  adminis- 
tration is  conducted  by  a  ministry  subject  to  the 
ruling  of  the  Khedive.    Since  the  interyention 
of  the  British  to  restore  the  authority  of  the 
Khediye  in  1882  the  country  has  been  occupied 
by  a  British  army,  and  since  January,  1883,  the 
Khedive  appoints  an  English  financial  adviser, 
who  has  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
Without  his  advice  no  financial  decLi»ion  can  be 
made.    Cases  between  natives  and  foreigners  are 
adjudicated  by  mixed  tribunals  under  a  treaty 
which  the  powers  in  1894  renewed  for  five  years 
from  Feb.  1  without  modification, except  that  land 
questions  between  natives,  over  which  the  tribu- 
nals have  asserted  jurisdiction,  are  hereafter  to  be 
decided  by  native  courts.    The  Council  of  Minis- 
ters in  the  befi^nning  of  1894  was  composed  as 
/oUows :  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  Riaz  Pasha ;  Minister  of  Finance, 
Boutros  Pasha  Ghali ;  Minister  of  Public  Works 
and  Education,  Mohammed  Zeki  Pasha;  Minis- 
ter of  Justice,  Mazlum  Pasha:  Minister  of  War 
and  Marine,  Yussef  Chuhdv  Pasha :  Minister  of 
Foreign   Affairs,  Tigrane  iPasha.    The   British 
agent  and  consul-general,  Lord  Cromer,  is  the 
British  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Khedive^s 
Goyernment.     The  British  financial  adviser  is 
Sir  El  win  Palmer.    The  High  Commissioner  of 
the  Sublime  Porte  is  Mukhtar  Pasha.    A  Legis- 
lative Council,  half  elective,  suggests  legislation 
and  discusses  the  budget.    A  General  Assembly, 
consisting  of  the  ministers,  the  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  46  notables  elected  for 
six  years,  is  summoned  biennially  to  discuss  new 
taxation. 

Area  and  Popnlation.— The  area  of  Egypt 
proper,  which  extends  up  the  Nile  to  Waay 
Haifa,  is  400,000  square  miles.  The  cultivated 
portion  is  the  delta  and  the  narrow  yalley  of  the 
Nile,  having  an  area  of  only  12,976  square  miles. 
The  total  population  in  1882  was  6,817,266,  of 
whom  8,401,498  were  males  and  8,415,767  were 
females.  The  cities  having  over  100,000  inhab- 
itants are  the  capital,  Cairo,  with  868.106.  and 
the  seaport  of  Alexandria,  with  208,755.  Mo- 
hammedanism is  the  religion  of  the  people,  ex- 
cepting the  Coptic  Christians,  numbering  in  188® 
about  600,000.  The  present  population  of  Egypt 
is  estimated  to  be  nearly  9,000,000. 
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Finaiice& — ^The  International  Commission  of       Commerce   and    Production.  —  The   area 
Liquidation    estimated  the  annual  revenue  at  planted  to  cotton  in  1892  was  864,000  feddans, 
£  E.  8,411,622  for  1882  and  succeeding  years,  and  an  increase  of  18,000  over  the  previous  year,  and 
on  this  basis  assigned  £  E.  3,518,734  to  the  serv-  the  total  yield  was  4,987,600  kantars  (1  kantar 
ice  of  the  debt  and  £  E.  4,897,888  to  the  expenses  =  9905  pounds),  compared  with  4,765,000  kan- 
of  the  Government  (£  E.  1  =  $5).    In  the  budget  tars  in   1891.     There  were    1,165,676   feddans 
for  1894  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  £  E.  10,-  under  wheat,  1,559,906  under  maize  and  durrah, 
075,000,  of  which  £  E.  4,870,000  are  from  the  land  628,211  under  beans,  148,095  under  rice,  456,075 
tax,  date-tree  tax,  etc.,  £  E.  1,650,000  from  rail-  under  barlev,  77,216  under  lentils,  138,484  under 
roads,  £  E.  1,410,000  from  customs  and  tobacco,  fenugreek,  o5,505  under  sugar  cane,  and  875,761 
£  E.  370,000  from  judicial  fines,  etc.,  £  E.  200,-  under  clover.    The  total  area   cultivated  was 
000  from  octrois,  £  E.  170,000  from  salt  and  5,022,701  feddans,  of  which  1,108,000  produced 
natron,  £  £.  180,000  frcfm  postal  boats,  £  E.  double  crops.    The  total  value  of  merchandise 
129,000  from  urban  taxes,  £  K  125,000  from  the  imports  in  1892  was  £  E.  9,091,481,  and  of  ex- 
port dues  at  Alexandria,  £  E.  112,000  from  the  ports  £  E.  13,341,318.    The  import  of  specie  was 
post  office,  £  £.  100,000  from  lighthouses,  £  E.  £  E.  3,826,400,  and  the  exfiprt  £  E.  2,048,900. 
97.000  from  fisheries,  £  E.  90,0(]S  from  exemp-  The  chief  exports  of  domestic  produce  and  their 
tion  from  military  service,  £  E.  86,000  from  rents  values  were :  Raw  cotton,  £  £.  8,838,084 ;  cot- 
of  Government  property,  £  E.  78,000  from  navi-  ton  seed,  £  E.  1,923,700;  sugar,  £  E.  686,500; 
gation  dues,  £  K.  54,000  from  the  pension  fund,  beans,  £  E.  693,000 ;  wheat,  £  £.  238,900 ;  rice, 
£  E.  42,000  from  telegraphs,  £  K  16,000  from  £  E.  187,100;  Indian  com,  £  £.  119,000;  onions, 
the  Suakin  district,  and  £  £.  246,000  from  other  £  E.  114,150;  hides  and  skins,  £  E.  89,100 ;  len- 
sources.     The  total  expenditures  were  estimated  tils,  £  £.  43,400 ;  wool,  £  E.  34,150.    The  largest 
at  £  E.  9,545,000,  of  which  £  £.  8.888,019  are  for  exports  and  their  values  were :  Cotton  go^s, 
the  service  of  the  debt,  £  E.  806.258  for  rail-  £  £.  1,541,600;  silk,  woolen,  and  linen  goods, 
road.%  £  £.  727,271  for  war,  police,  prisons,  and  etc.,£  E.  1,808,700;  timber,  £  E.  688,800;  iron 
the  army  of  occupation,  £  E.  665,041  for  tribute  and  steel  manufactures,  £  E.  637,500 ;  coal,  £  £. 
to  Turkey,  £  £.470,659  for  public  works,  £  £.  617,500;  clothing,  hosiery,  etc.,  £  E.  876,500; 
445,000  for  pensions,  £  E.  400,000  for  suppres-  tobacco  and  cigars,  £  £.  849,500 ;  petroleum, 
sion  of  the  corv^,  £  E.  872,817  for  the  Ministry  £  E.  324,250;  wmes,  beer,  and  spirits,  £  E.  298,- 
of  Justice,  £  E.  828,085  for  administration  of  850 ;  coffee,  £  E.  286,150 ;  fresh  and  preserved 
the  provinces,  £  E.  184,962  for  customs  admin-  fruits,  £  £.  278,000;  machinery,  £  E.  272.500; 
Lst ration,  £  E.  122,723  for  the  Ministry  of  the  indigo,  £  E.  249,900;  animals,  £  E.  241,600; 
Interior,  £  E.  119,284  for  administration  of  Sua-  wheat  and  flour,  £  E.  204,600;  rice,  £  £.  152,- 
kin.  £  £.  119,221  for  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  116;  refined  sugar,  £  E.  80,600. 
£  E.  117,514  for  other  ministries,  £  E.  106,927        The  distribution  of  the  trade  in  1892  is  shown 
for  the  civil  lists  of  the  Khedivial  family,  £  £.  in  the  following  table : 

106,500  for  postal  boats,  £  E.  104,289  for  the 

Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  £  E.  100,000  for  oouNTanis. 

the  civil  list  of  the  Khedive,  £  £.  98,220  for  the 
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Cxpottt. 

£  E  8.200.638 

£K.  87,667,486 

l,b98,S0O 

489,809 

6T6,178 

1,09«,696 

784.&S8 

M2,616 

277.(81 

611,746 

847.846 

1,786,486 

698,.'W5 

24,988 

84,604 

10,681 

86,092 

168,266 

868,109 

628,798 

post  oflfice.  £  E.  55,984  for  the  Khedive's  private    ?Sey '****" 

Cabinet,  ££.45,966  for  salt  and  natron,  £  E.  Franco  and  Algeria.!!!!!!. 

40.200  for  telegraphs,  £  E.  32,946  for  collection     Austria-Hungary 

of  octrois.  £  £.  25,142  for  lighthouses,  £  £.  24,-     ^^y^ 

500  for  port  service  at  A  lezandria,  £  £.  9,1 15  for  in^ig^  c'hina!  "etis!  !..**!.!!!! 

the  collection  of  fishery  dues,  £  E.  8,207  for  the    Greece 

collection  of  navigation  dues,  »nd  £  E.  84,500  iifjSS'r^niui.V.: :::;.:; 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Egyptian  debt  on  Nov.  1,  1898,  amounted         Total £  E.  9,09i,48i    £  E.  18,841,818 

to  £105,606,060  sterling,  made  up  as  follows:    

£55,986.140  of  unified  debt,  paying  4  per  cent.  Navigation.— The  number  of  vessels  entered 

interest ;  £29,400,000  of  81-per-cent.  privileged  at  the  port  of  Alexandria  during  1892  was  2,312, 

debt;  £8,444,000  of  guaranteed  8-per-cent.  bonds;  of  2,116,123  tons;    cleared,  2,291,  of  2,072,212 

the  Daira  Sanieh  loan  at  4  per  cent.,  amounting  tons.    At  Port  Said,  Suez,  Damietta,  and  Roset- 

to  £7,011,860;   and   the  4t-per-cent.  Domains  ta,  6,988  vessels,  of  7,922,652  tons,  were  entered, 

loan,  amounting  to  £4,868,960.    Besides  the  in-  and  7,058,  of  7.9 19,684  tons,  were  cleared.    Of  the 

tereet  on  these  loans,  the  Government  had  to  arrivals  at  Alexandria,  664  vessels,  of  933,911 

pay.  for  the  last  time  in  1894,  £115.900  interest  tons,  were  British  ;  127,  of  285,519  tons,  were 

on  Suez  Canal  shares  held  by  the  British  Gov-  French ;  944,  of   248,284  tons,  were  Turkish ; 

emment,  also  an  annual  payment  of  £84,871  to  184,  of  201,988  tons,  were  Italian;  189,  of  197,- 

the  Daira  Khassa  and  the  Moukabala  annuity  of  962  tons,  were  Austro-Hungarian ;  79,  of  121,- 

£153.846,  into  which  the  internal  debt  was  con-  657  tons,  were  Russian ;  36,  of  46,768  tons,  were 

rerted.  which  will  terminate  in  1980,  making  the  Norwegian;    and    118,    of   81,935    tons,    were 

total  charge  for  1894  for  all  descriptions  of  debts  Greek. 

£4.858,863  sterling.  Commniiications.— The  total  length  of  rail- 

Militarj  Forces. — The  Egyptian  army,  com-  roads  completed    before    1894   is  1,225    miles, 

manded  by  the  Sirdar  Floratio   H.  Kitchener  There  are  30  miles  under  construction.     The 

and  abont  60  English  officers,  has  a  strength  of  number  of  passengers  carried  in  1892  was  7,047,- 

13,000  men.     The  British  army  of  occupation,  295;    the  amount  of  freight,  1.161,892  metric 

commanded  by  Maj.-Qen.  Porestier  WalKer,  is  tons.    The  gross  receipts  were  £  E.  1,680,164; 

about  8,000  strong.  expenses,  £  E.  728,242. 
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The  length  of  the  Government  telegraphs  at  uneasiness  not  only  amon^  the  English  bat  the 

the  beginning  of  1893  was  1,922  miles,  with  other  Europeans,  and  tension  between  the  Eng- 

6,768  miles  of  wire.    The  number  of  dispatches  lish  officers  and  the  native  official  class.     The 

sent  during  1892  was  1,470,000.  Khedive  expressed  approval  of  various  bodies  of 

The  post  office  in  1892  forwarded  9,191,000  troops  that  ne  inspected,  but  one  battalion  drew 

internal  and  3,719,000  international  letters  and  from  him  severe  strictures.    Gen.  Kitchener  at 

postal  cards,  and  30,074,000  internal  and  2,232,-  once  tendered  his  resignation  as  Sirdar.     The 

000  international  newspapers  and  other  inclos-  Khedive,  appreciating  the  danger  of  a  breach 

ures.     The  number  of   registered  letters  and  with  England  that  would  cost  him  his  throne 

post-office  orders  was  362,(K)0;  declared  value,  andjperlmps  end  in  the  annexation  of  Egypt  to 

£  E.  14,551,000.  the  British  Empire,  begged  him  to  withdraw  his 

Suez  Canal. — The  number  of  vessels  that  resignation,  which  he  did.  Lord  Cromer  and 
passed  through  the  canal  in  1892  was  3,559,  of  Lora  Rosebery,  ju(^ng  the  moment  opportune 
10,866,401  gross  tons.  Of  these,  2,581,  of  8,101,-  for  humbling  the  Kaedive  and  thus  discrediting 
904  tons,  were  British ;  292,  of  809,013  tons,  him  as  a  leader  of  the  p>atriotic  movement,  de- 
were  German ;  174,  of  635,585  tons,  were  French ;  manded  that  he  should  make  a  public  apology 
177,  of  433,543  tons,  were  Dutch ;  74,  of  198,206  and  dismiss  Maher  Pasha,  the  Under  Secretary 
tons,  were  Italian ;  61,  of  191,145  tons,  were  of  War  who  accompanied  him  on  his  tour  of  in- 
Austrian  ;  66,  of  146,525  tons,  were  Norwegian ;  spection.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  his  ministers. 
26,  of  98,240  tons,  were  Spanish;  23,  of  74,830  he  accordingly  published  on  Jan.  26  a  general 
tons,  were  Portuguese;  22,  of  74,554  tons,  were  order  in  the  official  gazette,  praising  the  efficiency 
Russian ;  43,  of  6^.239  tons,  were  Turkish ;  6,  of  and  discipline  of  the  frontier  force,  and  oon^ratu- 
13,845  tons,  were  Greek ;  4,  of  7,430  tons,  were  latin^  its  commanding  officers,  Egyptian  and 
Belgian ;  3,  of  5,941  tons,  were  Japanese ;  2,  of  English.  Maher  Pasha  was  tran^erred  from 
3,455  tons,  were  Chinese ;  2,  of  2^462  tons,  were  the  War  Department  as  soon  as  a  civil  post  was 
Egyptian ;  1,  of  2,229  tons,  was  Siamese ;  and  2,  found  for  him. 

of  1,253  tons,  were  American.    The  receipts  for  '   The   Legislative  Council,  in  discussing   the 

1892  were  £2,978,098  sterling.    The  number  of  budget  for  1894,  passed  serious  strictures  on  the 

passengers  who  went  through  the  canal  was  189,-  English  control.    The  number  of  English  offi- 

809.    The  share  capital  of  the  company  is  200,-  cials  employed  and  the  size  of  their  salaries  were 

000,000  francs,  of  which  3,335,000  francs  have  criiicisea  somewhat  unfairly,  for  there  are  only 

been  redeemed.     Besides  the  400,000  common  320  in  the  civil  administration  and  army  together, 

shares  are  100,000  founders*  shares,  which  have  receiving  the  average  pay  of  £  K  500  per  annum, 

the  right  to  participate  in  surplus  profits,  and  in  and  none  of  them  a  higher  salary  than  £  K  2,000. 

1892  received   4,172,854  francs.     The  various  The  Egyptians  complain  with  more  justice  that 

loans  of  the  company  foot  up  252,147,402  francs,  the  British  control  has  done  almost  nothing  to 

The  net  profits  earned  by  the  canal  in  1892  were  advance  education,  seeming  rather  to  aim  at 

41,728,543  francs.    In  accordance  with  the  reso-  keeping  the  people  ignorant  and  incompetent 

lution  adopted  b^  the  International  Sanitary  to  govern  themselves  and  assume  charge  of  the 

Conference  at  Venice,  in  1893,  a  medical  visit  is  administration.    The  few  who  are  fitted,  they 

paid  to  all  vessels  arrivine:  at  Suez  from  the  say,  are  passed  over,  and  the  places  that  they 

East  or  the  Red  Sea,  and  when  their  condition  is  might  fill  are  given  to  Armenians  and  Svrians 

found  to  be  unsatisfactory  they  are  not  allowed  or  to  Copts  in  preference  to  Mussulnuin  ^igvp- 

to  proceed  through  the  canal.    By  a  decision  of  tians.    The  Legislative  Council  asserted  tfaat 

the  Egyptian  Court  of  Appeals,  the  canal  com-  taxation  was  heavier  than  under  the  old  riffime^ 

pany  is  authorized  to  permit  the  passage  of  ves-  and  that  the  fellaheen  were  impoverished  under 

sels  carrying  petroleum  in  bulk.  English  domination.    Riaz   Pasha  condemned 

During  1893  the  number  of  ships  that  passed  these  complaints  as  baseless  or  exaggerated, 

through  the  canal  was  3,341,  of  7,659,000  tons.  The  fellaheen,  if  no  better  off  materially  than 

paying  68,000,000  francs  in  dues.    The  number  of  old,  are  grateful  to  the  English  for  relief  from 

of   passengers  was  186,495,  yielding  1,864,950  the  arbitrary  exactions  and  petty  tyranny  under 

francs.     The    total   receipts    were    71,000,000  which  they  formerly  sufferea,  and  especially  for 

francs.    The  average  duration  of  transit  was  the  ampler  and  more  equal  supply  of  water  that 

twenty  hours  and  forty-four  minutes.  they  receive  owing  to  the  compktion  of  the  bar- 

Hostllf  ty  to  British  Control.— Abbas  Pasha  rage  by  the  English  engineers,  and  the  equitable 

and  the  patriotic  party  achieved  a  partial  victory  and  systematic  administration  of  the  irrigation 

when  Mustafa  Pasna,  who  was  considered  the  crea-  works.    Besides  the  partial  abolition  of  the  corvie^ 

ture  of  England,  was  dismissed,  and  Riaz  Pasha,  now  made  complete  at  a  total  annual  cost  of 

instead  of  Lord  Cromer's  nominee,  Fakhry,  was  £  E.  400,000  to  the  treasury,  the  Government  has 

made  Premier  in  the  beginning  of  1893.    Riaz  removed  various  vexatious  taxes  which  pressed 

was  not  less  hostile  than  Tigrane  and  the  Khe-  on  the  people  out  of  proportion  to  the  revenue  ob- 

dive  to  the  encroachments  of  the  British  upon  tained,  such  as  the  tax  on  sheep  and  goats,  which 

the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty,  and  when  changes  yielded  £  E.  40,000 ;  the  weighing  and  measuring 

were  made  in  the  official  staff  the  friends  of  the  tax,  producing  £  E.  28,000  yearly ;  and   octroi 

English  were  not  favored.    In  the  beginning  of  duties  on  rice,  oil,  etc.,  yielding  £  E.  10,000.    The 

1894  Abbas  Pasha  made  a  journey  of  inspection  license  and  professional  taxes  have  also  been  abol- 

to  the  frontier,  where  Gen.  Kitchener's  forces  ished  at  a  cost  of  £  E.  180,000  a  year.    Postal  and 

were  stationed.    The  replacement  of  Europeans  telegraph  rates  have  been  reduced  at  a  cost  of 

by  Egyptians  in  the  civil  administration,  friction  £  E.  10,000,  and  judicial  fees  scaled  dowp  with 

between  native  officials  and  their  European  chiefs,  a  sacrifice  of  £  E.  5,000  per  annum.    An  impor- 

and  the  utterances  of  the  Arabic  press  had  caused  tant  advantage  to  the  agriculturists  has  been  a 
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Urge  reduction  of  railroad  freight  and  passenger  Pasha,  a  prominent  member  of  the  same  body, 
ntes,  estimated  at  £  £.  200,0(K)  a  year,  and  the  and  Hassein  Pasha  Wacjrf,  a  retired  general, 
poorer  classes  everywhere  have  been  benefited  by  were  arrested,  with  4  slave  dealers  and  2  brokers, 
the  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  salt,  on  the  charge  of  dealing  in  slaves  in  contraven- 
which  forms  a  state  monopoly,  the  annual  loss  tion  of  Egvptian  law.  The  dealers  had  smuff- 
to  the  treasury  being  £  K  1()0,000.  In  Upper  gled  6  Souaanese  negresses  into  Cairo  and  sold 
and  Middle  Egypt  the  land  tax  has  been  reduced  them  to  the  piishas.  Shawarbi  admitted  that  his 
to  the  extent  of  £  E.  240,000.  Land  brought  wife  had  purchased  one  of  the  negresses,  and  that 
uDder  cultivation  for  the  first  time  is  not  taxed  he  had  two  other  slaves  in  his  house.  Ali  Pasha 
until  it  yields  the  first  remunerative  crop,  and  succeeded  in  postponing  his  trial  by  claiming  to 
then  for  two  years  it  pays  only  half  the  regular  be  an  Italian  subject,  but  his  claim  of  naturali- 
nte.  In  spite  of  these  ameliorations,  aoooraing  zation  was  disallowed  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
to  the  budget  report  of  the  Legislative  Council,  ment.  The  two  other  pashas  were  tried  by 
the  sum  total  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  fella-  court-martial.  Nubar  Pasha  and  the  Khedive, 
been  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  land  is  pass-  who  was  then  absent  on  a  tour  in  Europe,  both 
ing  with  fatal  rapidity  out  of  their  hands  into  protested  against  the  abrupt  arrest  of  Egyptians 
thoise  of  foreign  creditors.  There  are  13,000,000  of  high  rank.  The  trial  was  before  Egyptian 
feddans  mortgaged,  and  the  amount  of  mort-  officers,  who  acquitted  the  pashas  because  they 
^age  indebtedness  recorded  is  £20,000,000,  hav-  had  merely  bought,  not  traded,  in  slaves.  The 
ing  nearly  doubled  in  ten  years.  This  is  attrib-  sellers  were  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  impris- 
uted  to  the  fact  that  the  land  tax,  fixed  at  a  onment.  Sir  Horatio  Kitchener  refused  to  rec- 
pehod  when  the  prices  of  produce  were  high,  ognize  the  acquittal  of  the  two  pashas,  but  took 
Das  not  been  reduced  though  prices  have  greatly  no  further  proceedings  against  them.  Ali  Pasha 
decUned.  The  eorvSe  has  not  oeen  entirely  abol-  having  resigned  his  office  as  President  of  the 
ished,  86,615  peasants  having  been  forced  in  1893,  Legislative  Council  and  National  Assembly, 
at  the  time  of  the  Nile  fl^xl,  to  give  6,001,886  mcSe  a  confession  of  the  purchase  of  8  slaves, 
dajs*  labor  in  the  aggregate  without  receiving  and  sued  for  clemency,  the  proceedings  against 
pay  or  food.  him  were  quashed. 

session  of  the  General  Assemblr.—The  Project  of  Nile  Beserrolrs.  —  The  Euro- 
General  Assembly  was  opened  by  the  Khedive  pean  engineers,  who  have  performed  a  great 
on  Feb.  6.    It  reoommenaed  the  Government  to  service  to  Egypt  by  completmg  the  barrage  and 
redace  the.  municipal  electoral  oualification  in  cleaning  out  tne  canals,  are  urging  the  Govem- 
Alexaodria  to  a  yearly  rental  of  £16,  one  fifth  of  ment  to  undertake  a  more  important  work,  viz., 
the  former  property  qualification,  and  to  place  the  construction  of  immense  reservoirs  in  Upper 
no  limit  on  the  number  of  members  from  each  Egvpt  for  the  storage  of  the  Nile  waters  on 
nationality,  instead  of  allowing  only  8  members  sucli  a  scale  as  not  onl^  to  increase  vastly  the 
to  one  nationality.    The  session  was  closed  on  area  available  for  cultivation,  but  to  develop 
the  second  day,  no  important  action  being  ac-  enormously  the  fertility  of  land  already  culti- 
complished.  vated,  especially  in  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt, 
Cnange  of  Mlnlstrjr. — On  April  14  the  Riaz  and  to  secure  permanently  the  whole  country 
ministry  placed  its  resignation  m  the  hands  of  against  the  calamity  resulting  from  a  partial 
the  Khedive,  who,  after  consultation  with  Lord  failure  of  the  Nile.    W.  Willcocks,  the  Inspec- 
Cromer,  accepted  it  at  once.    After  the  frontier  tor-General  of  Reservoirs,  after  studying  the  sub- 
incident  the  Cabinet  possessed  neither  the  oonfi-  ject  for  four  years,  recommended  a  dam  on  the 
dence  of  the  Khedive  nor  the  respect  of  the  pub-  Assouan  cataract  in  preference  to  one  at  Kalab- 
lic.  Nubar  Pasha  was  intrusted  with  the  forma-  sha  or  Philie,  or  one  at  Silsila,  or  Cope  White- 
tion  of  a  new  Cabinet,  which  was  constituted  on  house's  project  of  flooding  the  natural  aepression 
April  15  as  follows :  Prime  Minister  and  Minis-  of  Wady  Rayan,  in  the  province  of  Fayoum. 
ter  of  the  Interior,  Nubar  Pasha ;  Minister  of  The  proposed  reservoir  would  supply  Upper  and 
War.  Mustafa  Fehmy  Pasha ;  Minister  of  Pub-  Midale  Egypt  as  well  as  Ijower  Egypt.    A  tech- 
lic  Works  and  Instruction,  Fakhry  Pasha ;  Min-  nical  commission,  consisting  of  Sir  Benjamin 
i^r  of  Finance,  Mazlum  Pasha :   Minister  of  Baker,  Signor  Torricelli,  and  M.  Boule  examined 
Justice.  Ibrahim  Fuad  Pasha;  Minister  of  For-  the  ground  early  in  1894  and  approved  the  Will- 
eign  Affairs,  Boutros  Pasha.    The  saJe  of  a  block  cocks  project,  the  French  member  dissenting. 
of  land  of  the  Daira  Sanieh  estate  worth  £800,-  The  anticipated  danger  to  the  sanitary  condition 
000  to  a  European  company  almost  broke  up  the  of  the  country,  the  risk  from  earthquake,  the 
Dew  ministry  at  the  start.    Nubar  threatened  to  supposed  insuperable  engineering  obstacles,  and 
resign  because  his  colleagues  insisted  on  reject-  the  alleged  destructive  power  of  a  flood  in  case 
^  a  higher  bid  made  oy  a  native  syndicate,  the  dam  should  break  were  dismissed  as  unreal. 
The  matter  was  compromised  by  giving  this  land  If  the  dam  should  give  way  in  all  parts  at  once 
to  the  Europeans  and  another  olock  of  equal  the  valley  would  be  swept  by  an  inundation  for 
value  to  the  syndicate  of  Egyptians.    The  Pre-  100  miles  south  of  Esnen,  but  at  Cairo  and  far- 
mier,  who  in  the  last  reign  had  been  an  antaffo-  ther  down  the  rise  of  water  would  be  no  greater 
uist  of  Lord  Cromer  and  the  British,  pursued  a  than  Nile  floods  that  have  occurred.     Higher 
policy  of  conciliation.    His  first  act  was  to  warn  dams  than  now  exist  are  capable  of  causing 
the  editor  of  the  "  Journal  flgyptien,''  a  violent  greater  damage.    The  dam  should  be  built  up 
Mti  -  English   sheet.     This  editor,  an    Italian  from  the  solid  rock,  of  massive  granite  blocks 
named  Guameri,  was  subsequently  expelled  from  laid  in  hydraulic  cement,  which  would  make 
^*^t  by  order  of  the  Italian  consul-general.  them  as  strong  and  lasting  as  the  natural  rock. 
Wtrery  Trial.— On  Aug.  28  Ali  Pasha  Sherif ,  The  proposed  height  is  22  metres,  and  the  breadth 
rresident  of  the  Legislative  Council,  Shawarbi  16  metres.    Mr.  Willcocks's  estimate  of  cost  is 
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£  E.  1,900,000.  The  state  is  eipacted  to  get  k  gmali  gquare  jard  and  a  two-roomed  house,  wilh 
direct  annual  return  of  £  E.  850,000.  The  in-  complete  armneements  for  cookipg  atid  wash- 
creased  value  of  land,  it  is  oaJculated,  will  be  ing.  The  buildings  are  of  eun-dned  bn^  and 
£  K.  46,lb»,180,  the  increased  umuat  produce  are  said  to  be  neat  and  comfortable.  I  here  is 
'      '      '  a   flre   department   wiUi 

modem  appliances,  and 
water  worEu  with  pnmp- 
ing  tnachiner]'  to  lift  the 
water  from  the  canals. 

EVANSELICAL  AS- 
SOCIATION. Thte  body 
has,  for  1BB4,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  sta- 
ttolical  secretary,  1,227 
I  preaeher8,a.l  12  churches. 

and  142,853  members, 
with  l,80USunda7  schools, 
having  163,000  pupils, 
and  808  young  people  s  al- 
liances, organized  into  15 
conference  braticheis,  and 
returning,  after  an  exist- 
ence of  three  years,21.620 
members.  The  year's 
contributions  for  home 
and  foreign  missions 
were  nearl:r  1150,000. 

A   decision   pven    by 
the    Supreme    Court   ot 
■oDii.  viLuoa  or  koduh.  hitft.  Pennsylvania,  OcL  1,  in 

the  case  linown  as  the 
£  E.  12,012.900,  and  the  increased  annual  rent  Reading  cburoh  case,WBg  regarded  as  setilinz 
£  E  5,390,000.  W.  E.  Qarstin.  the  Under  Sec-  the  status  of  all  the  churches  ot  the  Evangelical 
retary  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  esti-  Association  in  that  State.  The  case  was  a  suit 
matefl  the  cost  of  the  darn  and  reservoir  at  by  the  raajoritf  party  for  the  possession  of 
£  E.  1,095,000  and  of  works  for  the  utilization  Immanuel  Church,  in  Reading.  Pa.,  the  large 
ot  the  water  at  £  E.  3,001.000,  The  Society^  for  majority  of  the  raerabers  of  which  being  at- 
the  Preservation  of  the  Monuments  of  Ancient  tached  to  the  minority  was  held  by  that  party. 
Egypt  and  other  groups  of  arehBologists.  artists,  It  had  been  before  the  court  for  several  years, 
and  historians,  protested  against  the  project  on  A  preliminary  opinion  had  been  given,  in  view 
the  ground  that  It  would  ruin  the  remains  of  of  the  merits  in  favor  of  the  minority  party  in 
towns,  cemeteries,  and  temples  of  Debod,  Tafeh.  possession  by  Master- in- Chancery  Richards,  and 
Dakkeh.  and  other  interestme  places  in  Nubia,  this  opinion  had  been  confirmed  by  a  local 
and  especially  the  temples  of  Phils,  which  would     court. 

be  submerged  during  several  months  of  the  year.  The  present  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
M,  Boule  objected  to  the  project  chieflj^  on  ac-  reversed  the  opinion  of  the  master  in  chan- 
cuunt  of  the  ruins  on  the  island  of  Philfe,  and  eery,  and  gave  the  chureh  to  the  majority  par- 
his  English  colleague  suggested  that  the  temples  ty.  As  the  (loints  involved  are  identical  in 
could  be  raised  bodily  on  their  present  site  at  a  application  to  all  the  churehes  of  the  denominS' 
cost  or  £  K.  150,000.  The  land  companies  that  tion  in  Pennsylvania,  the  decision  may  be  made 
caused  Nubar  Pasha's  perplexity  and  other  specn-  p>od  tor  all  ol  them.  The  court  summarized 
iators  have  bought  many  thousands  ot  acres  in  its  conclusions  as  to  the  general  points  in  qnes- 
anticipation  of  their  being  made  valuable  by  the     tion  as  follows: 

new  scheme  of  irrigation.  M.  Boule  and  othera  ,  ^he  Oeneml  Conference  that  met  at  !ndi«n»po- 
COiiBideted  that  the  welfare  of  the  people  would  ij,  lo  ih91  man  the  reeutar  nucceBsor  of  that  of  1S3T, 
be  better  promoted,  and  the  ancient  monuments  and  wm  llie  Oeneral  Conference  of  the  EvaoRelicil 
preserved  at  the  same  time,  by  the  gradual  con-  AsBociation  of  Nonh  Ameriri.  a.  The  allcfced  Qen- 
stniction  of  a  series  of  lower  dams  to  increaae  enl  Confereni'e  that  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1991  wu 
the  water  supply  In  proportion  to  the  eipansion  ">  unauthoriiod  body,  and  iu  aa«nmp^on  of  eccl«i- 
ot  agriculturlal  req'uire^ents.  The  figptian  f^^l^.^t^'^i^.^^^i^t^t^' ^,^^^'ZiS^\^n 
Governraent  in  the  summer  of  1894  decided  to     „J*,^_  „j   _,h™„   „,,„.   _,,.   ,uinni«l.    ».  Th™. 


Government  in  the  summer  of  1894  decided  to  „^^^^^  „j   „h».B   name   wa»   adopted.    S.  Th» 

adopt  the  larger  scheme,  ncid  lo  begin  the  work  umual   conference.  congreBaliiina.  and    individual 

as  soon  as  a  detailed  plan  can  be  made.  ehureh  members  that  adhere  lo  the  (ieninl  Confer- 

A  Model  Village.— The  Khedivehasrecently  e  nee  constitute  the  Evangelical  Aw  wi»tion.  i.  Tlicwe 

given  considerable  attention   to  the  subject  of  annual   conferencea,  oonjrreualions,  and    individual 

village  reform,  and  ha.»  caused  the  remodeling  church   mem liers  that  adliere  W  the   Philadelphia 

ot  the  village  ot  Koobch.  near  one  of  his  resi^  ^^  ^^J^^  W  th"i    own'T^^  i-^d™Xnt'^"d 

dentw-s.  a  short  distance  northeast  of  Cairo.    Ihe  hf-.tile  a«ociat1on.    6.  The  property  wh^h  prior  to 

illustration  shows  some  of  the  old  houses  in  the  jgci]   belonged   to  tlie  Evangelical  Acsnciation  now 

foreground  and  a  street  ot  the  new  ones  above  belongs  lo  and  must  tie  «mtrolled  by  thdee  who  rtill 

and   beyond.    Elach  door  is  the  entrance  to  a  coostituie  that  organiiation. 
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The  court  further  held  that  the  question  at  ceeded  the  Louisiana  Lottery.    Sicily  :    Encounter 

issue  was  not,  'W  here  is  the  majority  ot  I  inmanuel  l>«tween  the  rioters  and  the  troops,  40  killed,    Africa : 

Church  of   the  Ka5t  Pennsylvania  Conference!  Encounter  between  English  and  French  trooM  in 

but.  Which  of  the  parties  to  thi«  litigation  ad-  u^u^en  fo^niu^^^                  "^                  the-fing- 

heres  to  the  General  Conference.     Ecclesiastical  g.  ganto  Domingo :  Official  notice  that  the  insur- 

i>UndiDg,  and  not  numbers,  determines  the  title  rection  is  ended,  and  that  the  shooting  of  American 

to  and  the  right  of  control  over  property  held  Bailors  was  a  mistake.    Buffalo :  Arrest  of  a  United 

for  the  use  of  the  Evangelical  Association.  States  pension  attorney  and  his  office  staff,  chaiged 

Imme<liately  on  the  publication  of  this  dcci-  ^ith  frauds  said  to  aggregote  obout  $1,(K)0.(H»0. 

>ion,  a  general  convention  of  the  East  Pennsyl-  ,/•  Chicago :  By  order  of  the  newly  elected  mayor, 

vania  (minority)  Conference,  within  the  bounds  ?iLf?i\*^ '"L^T^Jii^!?^  '''^^'  ''^'^''^-    *'"''''^- 

-      L'i^<».t-     V>j-          i-i-       •..     t.    1  iieneral  election  01  Senators. 

of  which  the  Heading  church  IS  situated,  was  g.  Hawaii:  News  arrives  that  the  Uniu-d  States 

called  to  meet  at  Reading,  Oct.  10,  to  be  com-  minister  hos  formally  demanded  the  restoration  of  the 

posed  of  all  the  ministers  of  the  conference  and  Queen. 

one  layman  from  each  pastoral  charge.     At  this  9.  New  Jersey :  Separate  State  Senates  organized 

convention  resolutions  were  fwssed  adhering  to  by  Democrots  and  Kepublicons  at  Trenton;  the  Gov- 

the  acts  of  the  Philadelphia  General  Conference  SJ^^r  recognizes  the  Democratic  Senate.    Germany  : 

and  recognizing  the  oflic«rs  chosen  by  it,  and  ^'^P^  ^*"«^,  out  m  Berhn  to  disperse  a  notous  mob 

.i^io^n^  «^k..*   ^k^  ♦,,««  ^^^A  ^^^^  f..w.\uJ  r»««  of  the  unemployed.    Italy  :  Kuvo,  one  of  the  ancient 

declanng  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  con-  ^^.^^^^  -^^  the  possession  ot'the  mot. 

ference  to  accept  the  dissolution  that  had  been  lo.  New  Jereey  :  Republican  Senators  force  an  en- 

force<l  upon  it  by  the  majority  party  and  the  trance  into  the  Senate  chamber.    France:  Conviction 

Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  declare  and  sentence  to  death  of  the  anarchist  who  threw  a 

all   connection  with  the    Evangelical   Associa-  bomb  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  Dec.  9. 

lion  dissolved.     The  name  "  United  Evangelical  '^"l^'^  Troops  fire  upon  a  mob  at  Corapo,  7  killed, 

Church"  ^7AS  adotited  to  serve  until  a  cftneral  niuny  nun. 

r^^f^,^^^^  4.^  K«  «oii«,i*  f««  -11  fk«.  ...;«««;T,^  ^ IL  Washington:  Meeting  of  the  Republican  Na- 

wnference  to  be  called  for  all  the  minority  con-  ^j^^^i  Committee,  Joseph  if.  Manlv  cho^>n  chairman 

ferences  should  decide  hnally  upon  a  name ;  and  of  the  executive  comnlittee.    Florida :  A  prize  light 

a  call  was  made  for  a  General  Conference  to  announced  between  Corbett  and  Mitchell ;  the  Gov- 

meet  at  Naperville,  111.,  on  the  last  Thursday  in  ernor  prohibits  it 

November,  1894.  The  Central  Pennsylvania  12-  Ohio:  A  colored  man  Ivnchcd  for  murder  at 
Conference  met  in  extra  session  at  Lewisburg,  West  Union,  not  far  from  Cincinnati.  Englond:  Ad- 
Pa..  Oct.  16,  and  took  similar  action.  i?"'2'"?"i5  .f  ^%  "i?n*®  ""^  Commons  after  passing 

^^^T*.'^^  P,';^^^"!^  ^'  '.^"i  ^T'~^  %''^'"  18   AfricarBri^^^^^^^^^           defeat  a  fon.e  of  4,000 

ence  thus  called,  see  the  article  United  Evan-  natives  in  Sierro  Leone. 

GELICAL  Church.]  14.  Brozil :  Engagement  between  the  insurgent  and 
ETENTS  OP  1894.     As  recorded  in  the  fol-  Government  forces  m  Kio  harbor;  no  decisive  result 
lowing  pages  the  story  of  the  year  seems  made  Sicily :  Fatal  conflict  between  troops  and  working- 
up  lar&relT  of  trifles.    Strikes,  riots,  and  crimes  ™^^-  „,    , .             „                 -  ,     „, 
that  are  well-nigh  forgotten,  meetings  of  socie-  ,.  }^-  Washington :  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Car- 
ties  of  which  one  never  heard  beforl-all  these  ^"Jt^TmT'^'    "*  '°^'°''''''  ^  "^'''         *  "°*^''  ^^^ 
seem  trivial  when  compared  with  the  great  evente  ^g.  New  Jersey:  The  rival  senotorial  bodies  ap- 
of  history :  and  yet  probablv  the  most  insignifi-  point  conference  committees.    New  York :  Meeting 
cant  item  in  these  paragraphs  is  a  marked  event  of  the  State  Bar  Association  at  Albany.    Italy :  Fight- 
for  several  thousand  persons.    Such  conspicuous  in^  between  troojjs  and  anarchists  at  ^'afrara,  10 
occurrences  as  the  Oriental  and  Brazilian  wars,  filled,  many  hurt    Prussia:  Opening  of  the  Diet  by 
the  great   strike  of  the  summer  months,  and  {^^,5'™^"'''-    Austria :  The  Government  decides  to 
tu^   A«-«^»:^«  «f-.^:4-;^«  «...„♦  k«  <,^.,»k4- «.».1a.  build  and  operate  the  Vienna  Citv  Kailway. 
he  Armenian  atrocities,  must  be  sought  under  ^^   Washington :  The  Sccretafv  of  the  Treasury 
their  respective  headings   in   the  body  of  the  offe^  ^  $fK),0OO,0()O  loan  for  public  subscription,  ac- 
*•  Annual.       So,  too,  with  Disa.sters,  which  will  cording  to  his  announced  intention.    A  brother  of  ex- 
be  found  recorded  under  that  head ;  so  also  with  President  Harrison,  nominated  for  a  survcyorship  of 
the  more  important  of  the  athletic  contests  arid  cu.stoms  at  K-ansas  City,  is  rejected  l»y  tlie  Senate, 
the  interesting  series  of  vacht  races  between  the  Kansas :  Mrs.  Anna  Austen  elected  Mayor  of  Pleas- 
'•  Britannia"  and  the  "Vigilant,"  which  in  their  ant«°:     ^ew  York  city:    Annual    meeting  of  the 

day  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  the  ^.ZZ^'lJ'o'^l^Lldat'c^^^^                    ^'' 

p  •  1.  i_  *        1  •              1 J     Tin  •!     #         al         1.  state  01  sieije  proclaimecl  at  Carrara, 

tnglish-speaking  worid.   While,  from  the  nature  ^g   (^^^1  \ria\  of  United  States  cruiser  Olympia; 

of  the  sources  of  information,  such  a  summary  as  ghe  attains  a  speed  of  21G9  knots,  earning  a  premium 

this  can  neither  be  absolutely  complete  nor  infal-  of  $,^(KMXX).    New  York  city  :  Annual  meetinff  of  the 

libly  accurate,  it  presents  upon  the  whole  a  very  American    Protective  Tari'tf  League,  Cornelius   N. 

suggestive  record  of  the  world's  daily  life.  Bh^s   re-elected   president.    Germany :   Riotine   in 

Berlin,  and  encounters  between  the  police  and  the 

mob.    Spain :  Dchtitute  Workingmcn  and  anarchists 

commit  depredations  in  various  provinces. 

5;5'»n.    England:  Formal  opening  of  the  Manchester  19.  Chicairo :  Annual  convention  of  the  National 

Ship  Canal.                                %  Farmers' Alliance.    Ottieers  of  the  Kni^jhts  of  Labor 

2.  Iloniesteod,  Pa. :  The  Camejrie  Steel  Works  re-  bejrinproccedings  to  enjoin  the  Sccri'tary  of  the  Treas- 

«>pen, employ in$r  2,500  men.    Scotland:  A  conference  ury  from  issuinff  bonds.     Africa:  Another  defeat  of 

of  the  Scottish  Lobor  party  adopts  a  resolution  favor-  natives  by  the  British  in  Sierra  Leone, 

inif  woman  sutfnyre.  21.  Florida:  Troops  ordered  to  Jacksonville  bv  the 

8,4.  Sicily:  Serious  antitax  disturbances;  40,000  Governor,  to  prevent  the  Mitchcll-CorlK*tt  prize  njrht. 

Italian  troops  called  out;  a  general  state  of  sie^e  de-  Brazil :  The  insurgent  forces  receive  large  accessions 

cWwi  in  consequence.  from  the  South. 

«^.  New  Orleans :  The  Antilottery  League  vigor-  22.  Italy  :  Arrest  of  300  anarchists  in  the  Carrara 

OQsly  engaged  in  opposing  the  scliemcs  that  have  sue-  district ;  general  disarmament  of  workingmen  and 

VOL.  XXXIV.— 17  A 


Jtaaiiy  1.  Chili :  The  Government  declines  an  ex- 
tention  of  time  for  the  United  States  Claims  Commis- 
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peasants.    Germany:  Large  meetinga  of  the  nnem-  18.  Son  Franciaoo:  Meeting  of  the  TranaMiaaiasippi 

ployed  in  Berlin.  Congreas.    Boiiton :   Annual  convention  of  the  ^a- 

23.  'Sevf  Jemtcy  :  The  Republican  Senate  rejects  the  tional  Association  of  Master  Buildere. 

Govemor^s    proposition    to   settle    the    controversy.  14.  England:  The  National  Liberal  Federation  at 

Washinifton :  Twenty -fourth  annual  convention  of  Portsmouth    adopts  strong   resolutions    condemning 

the  Xati'onal  Board  of  Trade.    Chicago :  Convention  the   House  of  Lords.     Poland :  A  widespread  con- 

of  tlie  National  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association.  spiracy  to  establish  the  freedom  of  Poland  discovenxi 

24.  Tennessee :  Escope  of  .')0  convicts  from  the  pris-  by  the  police  in  Warsaw. 

on  at  Cold  Creek ;  several  were  shot  by  the  guards.  15.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  Conviction  of  John  Y.  Me- 

Ohio :  Strike  of  10,(XH)  miners.  Kane  for  violation  of  the  election  laws.     England :  A 

25.  Florida:  The  prize  tight  takes  place  at  Jackson-  foreigner,  a  presumed  anarchist,  killed  at  Grevni^leh 
ville  without  interference,  Corbett  winning;  both  by  a  bomb  with  which  it  is  supposed  he  intcmU-d  ty 
men  arrested  after  the  light.  Africa:  French  troops  destroy  the  observatory.  France:  Dt.  Uerz  sonterjctii 
occupy  Tinibuctoo,  in  the  western  Soudan.  to  pay  a  fine  of  fiOO,000  fhuics  in  consequence  of  hi^ 

26.  Capture  of  a   lai^e    counterfeiting   outfit    by  Panama  speculations. 

United  States  detectives  in  New  York  citv.    Ger-  16.   (."ahfomia :    Southern    Pacific    exprces     train 

many :  Prince  Bismarck  visits  Berlin  alter  a  long  ah-  robbed,  2  trainmen  killed,  2  otheiv  hurt.    New  York 

sence,  and  is  received  with  j?reat  enthusiasm  boUi  by  city  :  Many  large  silk  factories  closed  on  account  of  tl.e 

the  £m}>cn)r  and  the  populace.     Egypt :  The  Khe-  strike.    Pittsburg,  Pa. :  Thirty -two  of  the  Mansfield 

dive  agrees  to  apologize  for  havinjc  criticised  the  rioters  found  guilt  v. 

military    appearance    of   British    soldiers.    France:  lb.  Ohio:  All  the  mines  in  the  Massillon  di>tric't 

The  Government  pays  to   the   Italian   ambassador  closed    by  a   strike.      Germany :    A   convention   of 

80,000  francs  indemnity  for  the  recent  massacre  of  farmere  at  Berlin  denounces  CapriviV  taritt'  policy. 

Italian  workingmou.  England :    A    laiye    meeting    in    Trafalgar    i>quan' 

27.  Pennsylvania:  A  mob  of  striking  miners,  all  adopts  a  resolution  for  the  abolition  of  tho  House  of 
foreigners,  destroy  property  at  BrantviUc  and  else-  Loixls ;  3  memberw  of  Parliament  spoke. 

where.      California:    Formal  opening  of  the  Mid-  VJ.  Brooklyn:  John  Y.  McKane  sentenced  to  mx 

winter  Fair  at  San  Francisco.    France  :  Filty  socialist  years*    imprisonment.      Germany:    Chancellor    \on 

deputies  cheer  for  the  Commune,  and  are  forcibly  Capri  vi  announces    the    conclusion  of  a   boundan' 

ejected  from  the  House.  agreement  with  France ;  the  Emperor  William  visits 

29.  Italy  :  Bui^lars  break  into  tho  American  lega-  l^nce  Bismarrk. 

tion  at  Rome  and  attempt  to  set  fire  to  the  premises.  20.  Boston:  A   riotous  assemblage  of  unemployed 

30.  Washington:  Judge  Cox  denies  the  application  workmen  dispersed  by  the  police.  Pennsylvania: 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  for  an  injunction  restraining  The  Hon.  Galusha  A. 'Grow  elected  confree«man  at 
the  new  issue  of  bonds.  Pennsylvania:  20  riotous  large  by  188,0(H)  plurality.  California:  Cliria  Evans, 
coal  miners  held  for  trial  at  Mansfield.  Brazil :  Amer-  a  notonous  bandit,  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment 
ican  merchant  vessels  fired  upon  by  insurgent  war  England  :  Mr.  Glailstone  makes  a  speech  in  the  lloui^e 
ships  in  the  harbor  of  Bio;  Admiral  Benton  returns  of  Commons,  abandoning  the  Employeiv*  Liability 
the  fire  and  compels  the  insurgent  admiral  to  ask  for  bill. 

quarter.     Canaaa:  Opening  of  the  winter  carnival  21.  New  York:  Arrest  of  Erastus  Wiman,  a  well- 

at  Quebec.  known  business  man.  on  charge  of  foiyrery.     Cornel! 

Fafamaiy  1.  Washinirton:    Bids  for  the  new  bond  University:  An  interclass  feud  l>etween  sophomores 

issue  aggregate  more  than  $d8,<.KK),000.  and  freshmen  results  in  the  death  of  one  nired  at- 

2.  Vcrinont:  Consecration  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  O.  A.  tendant  and  the  serious  illness  of  several  students 
Hall  as  bishop,  at  Bennington.  England:  The  Par-  New  York:  Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Nevs- 
nellites  issue  a  manife>to  declaring  that  the  rule  of  paper  Publishers^  A6.«*ociation. 

the  Liberal  Government  in  Ireland  is  a  failure,  22.  Washington:  Congress  of  the  Aaaociation  of 

3.  Brazil :  Seizure  of  an   Entrlish  tugl)oat  loaded  the  Daughters  of  tlie  American  Revolution. 

with  dynamite  in  the  harbor  of  Rio.  28.  St  Louis,  Mo. :  The  National  Executive  Coni- 

5.  ^  a.Hhinj?ton :  Adjournment  for  one  month  of  the  mittce  of  the  Populists  adopts  resolutions  favorin^r 
Supreme  Court.    France  :  Execution  of  the  anarchist  an  income  tax. 

bomb  thrower  in  Paris.  24.  Michigan  :  Several  State  officials  indicted  for 

6.  Egypt :  The  Khc<livo  opens  the  session  of  the  felony  and  misdemeanor.  Nicaragua :  The  capital  of 
General*  A  s.sembly.    Canada :  A  large  majority  votes  Honduras  surrendered. 

for  prohibition  in  Ontiirio.  26.  A  naval  court  of  inquiry  convenes  at  Brooklyn 

7.  France:  ()pening  of  an  International  Sanitary  Navy  Yard  to  investigate  the  loss  of  the  Kearvarve- 
Conference  in  Paris.  Pittsburer,  Pa. :  Four  Roman  Catholic  aiaters  assume 

8.  Washington :  The  President  siirns  a  bill  repeal-  their  duties  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

ing  the  laws  for  Federal  coutrol  of  Federal  elections.  27.    Ex-l*resident  Ilarrison  roakea  numerous  ad- 

ii,  Brazil :  Discover}'  of  a  plot  to  assa.Hsinate  Presi-  dresses  on  his  way  to  California.     Washington :  An- 

dcnt  Peix<tto;  the  conspirators  summarily  arrested,  nual  convention  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Ass(»- 

tried,  an<l  shot,  ciation.     Nebraska:  The  chief  of  police  orders  the 

10.  Washinirton  :  Representatives  of  Brazil  and  the  closing  of  all  ^rambling  houses  at  Omaha. 
Anjenlino  Republic  subuiit  the  case  of  the  inter-  2"*.  Washinirton :  Judge  Cox  declines  to  i«iue  an 
national  iHUHKiary  di>pute  to  President  Cleveland,  order  restraininir  th«  pension  commissioner  from  n*- 
who  will  aot  as  arbitrator.  Ohio:  The  striking  coal  ducinir  the  pension  of  Jud^re  Lony.  Iowa:  The  Sen- 
miners,  in  convention  at  Columbus,  agree  by  a  lanre  ate  n-jects  the  woman  suffrage  amendment  bv  a 
vote  to  accept  a  conipn>iiii.«e.  (iemiany  :  The  Russo-  vote  of  26  to  20.  Baltimore :  Conviction  of  the  author 
German  conimeri'ial  treat v  si^netl  at  Berlin.  Africa:  of  a  threatening  postal  card;  sentenced  to  eiirhteeii 
News  reoeivcil  in  Lornlon  of  the  death  of  Kinjr  months'  impri>onment  London:  The  Lord.n'^refusie 
Lobengula,  who  has  made  such  a  protracted  fight  to  accept  the  i'omnions'  rejection  of  Lord  Sali^buryV 
against  the  Euirli^b.  anunilnunt  to  the  Parish  Council's  bjll. 

11.  South  .Viiierioa:  War  has  broken  out  between  Karch  1.  Nehra-ska  City:  A  fine  of  i^X>  and  costM 
Peru  and  Ecuador.  imposed  for  the  hancrini;  in  eftiftv  of  a  Govcrnnunt 

12.  Pennsylvania:  The  trial  betrun  of  5>  foreigners  othoial.  London:  Mr.  Gladstone' delivem  a  ^J^elvh 
charged  with  rioiintr  in  the  ManstieKl  valley.  Einr-  that  is  reiranlttl  as  d isti net Iv  hostile  to  the  House  of 
land:  Mr.  Gladstone  announces  his  intention  ofap-  Lorvis,  Brazil:  Seiiors  Mofaea  and  Pereira  elected 
pealing  to  the  countrj- ;  the  House  of  Connnons  re-  Prt-sident  and  Vice-President  of  the  republic, 
sumea  its  sessions.  France:  .\  voun::  annrxhist  2.  Ohio:  6,oo<>  miners  out  of  work  in  Jackoon 
throws  a  bomb  in  a  Parisian  carV,  the  expUision  in-  County.  Paterson.  N.  J. :  (General  strike  among  the 
juring  80  persona.  silk  weavers    England :  Mr.  Gladatone  givw  notioe 
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of  his  retirement,  and  declines  a  peerage ;  he  recom-  -  insargent  fleet  eHcape  to  Bca  on  a  French  steamer,  de- 
mends  Lord    Bosebery  as    his   political    succcHHor.  Bcrting  their  shipe. 

Nicaragua :  Landing  of  a  British  force  at  Bluctields  15.  Colorado :  Gov.  Waite  calls  out  the  militia  to 

to  support  tlie  independence  of  the  reigning  chief,  enforce  the  removal  from  office  of  the  Board  of  Fire 

Komc :  The  Pope  celebrates  his  84th  birthday.  and  Police  at  Denver ;  a  conflict  ensues  between  the 

.1.  It  ia  announced  that  in  January  the  President  troops  and  the  police,  and  United  States  regulars  are 

a>se:>fr<-d  heavy  damages  against  the  Carnegie  Steel  called  upon  to  quell  tne  disturbance.    I'aris :  An  un- 

t.<fii{^ny  for  failure  to  furnish  armor  plates  of  suf-  archist  explodes  a  bomb  at  the  entrance  of  the  Church 

ficient  excellence.     West  Virginia:   Striking  miners  of  the  Madeleine,  several  bystanders  hurt,  the  anar- 

i>'im  the  milroail  bridge  and  commit  other  lawless  chist  himself  killed.     Canada:  Opening  of  the  Do- 

att^    England:  The  Cjueen  accepts  Mr.  Gladstone's  minion  Parliament ;  the  Governor-General  promises  a 

n>:gnatioh,  and  I^ord  Rosebery  is  installed  as  Pre-  revision  of  customs  duties;  general  elections  in  Nova 

Diier.    Italy  :  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  after  a  long  Scotia  return    24  Liberals    and    14    Conservatives. 

:iud  utormy  session  concerning  the  revolt  in  Sicily,  Great  Britain :  The  Government  appropriates  more 


votes'  eonfldence  in  the  Government  by  842  to  46.  than  £17,000,000  for  the  navy. 

4.  The  Attorney-General  gives  an  opinion  to  the        16.  Binningham,  Ala. :  The 
effect  that  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  can  not,     Alliance  hold  a  conference  for  reorganization.    Iowa: 


—  -j-__^_-- , 

Binningham,  Ala. :  The  leaders  of  the  Farmers* 


under  any  circumstances,  suspend  a  pension  without  The  local-option  bill  defeated  in  the  Legislature, 

thirty  days' notice.    New  York:  Annual  Convention  17.  Colorado:  Gov.  Waite  orders  State  troops  to 

of  the    Independent  Order   B'nai  Brith  opens   its  Cripple  Creek  for  the  suppression  of  mining  troubles. 

N.-$«ions.  England :    Annual    university    boat   race    on    tlic 

5.  MTa^^hington:   Seopening  of  the  United  States  Thames:  Oxford  wins. 

Supreme  Court.  18.  Colorado :  Arrests  made  by  State  troops  at  Crip- 

•».  Toledo,  Ohio:  Annual  convention  of  the  Su-  pie  Creek.  London:  A  mass  meeting  in  Trafalgar 
prenie  Council  of  the  Patrons  of  Industry.  PhiladeU  oquare  demands  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
l»hia:  The  new  battle  ship  Indiana  starts  on  her  19.  New  York :  The  State  Board  of  Charities  pre- 
trial trip.  Stanford  University,  California :  £x-Presi-  fers  grave  charges  against  the  superintendent  of  the 
dent  Harriiion  begins  his  course  of  lectures  on  A meri-  Reformatory  at  Elmira.  Colorado :  Under  compul- 
can  law.  Trov,  N.  Y. :  Two  men  killed  in  a  disturb-  sion,  the  Cripple  Creek  miners  agree  to  arbitrate,  and 
ance  at  the  polls.  England :  I^rd  Rosebery  formally  the  State  troops  are  ordered  home. 
iDKtal led  in  the  ofRce  of  Prime  Minister.  20.  Pennsylvania:  Election  of  Galusha  A.  Grow, 

7.  Virginia:  The  Australian  ballot  bill  becomes  a  congressman  at  large ;  188,000  Republican  plurality, 

law.     Ohio:   An  agreement  is  reached  at  Beleaire  Boston:  A  lai^e  lK>dy  of  unemployed  workingmen 

whereby  7,000  coal  miners  will  resume  work.    Africa :  march  to  the  State  House  and  demand  employment. 

Renewed  hostilities  between  the   English  and  the  Holland:  Owing  to  political  disagreements  tne  States- 

rortuguese  on  the  Zambesi  river.    Sumatra:  Fight-  General  is  dissolved  and  a  new  election  ordered.    Bel- 

in«;  between  the  Dutch  and  the  native  tribes.  glum  :  Rejection  of  the  new  representation  measures, 

^^.  Washington :  Beginning  of  the  Breckinridge-  and  resignation  of  the  Cabinet  in  consequence.    Ger- 

Potlard  trial  for  breach  of  promise.    Italy :  Anarch-  many :  Ratifications  of  the  commercial  treaty  with 

\*t*  explode  a  bomb  in  front  of  the  ItaKan  Chamber  Russia  exchanged, 

<•!'  Deputie«;  8  persona  hurt,     England:  The  Par-  21.  The  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  decides  that 

nellites  issue  a  manifesto  denouncing  the  new  Eng-  the  so-called  ^*  Republican  Senate  "  is  the  lawful  rep- 

lish  Cabinet     Spain :  The  Cabinet  resigns.    China:  resentative  assemDlage.    Nebraska:  Meeting  of  the 

.Anti-missionary  riots  at  Huchow.  Interstate    Irrigation    Congress    at    Omaha.     Iowa: 

^.  Africa :  A  British  force  of  34  men  surrounded  Conference  of  the  Bimetafist  League  at  Des  Moines, 

and  killed  by  tribesmen  in  Assan,  after  a  gallant  re-  Florida:  Annual  meeting  of  the  railway  passenger 

H?>tanoe  of  two  days  and  night.%.     Brazil:    British  agents  of  America  at  Palm  Beach, 

uivrehant  vessels  accept  the  protection  of  American  22.  The  Republican  Senators  take  possession  of  the 

men-of-war,  although  an  English  fleet  is  present  in  New  Jersey  Senate  chamber  in  accordance  with  the 

the  harbor.  decision  of  the  court;  no  opposition  ottered.    Iowa: 

10.  West  Virginia:  One  of  the  riotous  miners  held  The  House  of  Representatives  grant**  municipal  suf- 
for  murder,  and  19  admitted  to  bail.  France:  The  frage  to  women  by  a  vote  of  51  to  44.  Brazil :  Presi- 
inti-mational  yacht  race  off  Cannes  results  in  a  vie-  dent  Peixoto  revives  the  decrees  authorizing  the  exe- 
tj'Ty  for  the  Prince  of  Wales's  cutter  Britannia,  cution  without  trial  of  all  rebels  and  their  abettors. 
Spain :  Two  ecclesiastics  killed  by  the  explosion  of  23.  Hungarian  students  engage  in  riotous  demon- 
a  dynamite  bomb.  France :  A  new  project  is  an-  strations  against  all  who  do  not  display  emblenus  of 
nnunced  to  undertake  the  completion  of  the  Panama  mourning  in  memory  of  Kossuth. 

t'anal.  24.  Washington:  Publication  of  the  text  of  a  new 

11.  The  Emperor  of  Japan  celebrates  his  silver  treaty  between  the  United  States  ahd  China.  A 
wedding.  movement  inaugurated  in  various  parts  of  the  North- 

12.  Paris:  An  anarchist  explodes  a  bomb  in  a  ern  States,  known  variously  as  tne  "Array  of  the 
hotel,  2fJ  pen«ons  hurt  Washington :  The  Postmaster-  (^ommonweal,"  the  "  Industrial  Anny,"  "  Coxevites," 
General  has  signed  a  parcels-post  convention  with  etc.,  their  purpose  being  to  march  *ipon  Wash mgton 
Newfoundland.  Chicago:  Navigation  opens  on  the  and  demand  nelp  at  the  hands  of  Congress.  Mr. 
(ireat  Lakes.  Brazil:  Admiral  Dana,  the  insurgent  T.  V.  Powderly,  lately  Grand  Master  Workman  of 
i-ommander,  opens  negotiations  for  surrender.  Eng-  the  Knights  of  Labor,  sues  the  order  for  his  back  pay. 
land:  Parliament  reassembles ;  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  25.  The  striking  miners  of  the  Kanawha  vaUcy, 
is  re-elected  chairman  of  the  Irish   partv.    Spain :  Va.,  resume  work. 

A  now  Cabinet  organized  by  the   Premier,   Sefior  27.  New  Jersey :  The  race-track  repeal  bill  passed 

Saflra^ta.  over  the  Governor's  veto. 

13.  Pittsburg:  The  order  of  American  Mechanics  28.  Washington:  The  Democratic  Congressional 
applies  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  uniformed  nuns  Campaign  Committee  open  headquarters  in  the  city. 
frt>m  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  Paterson:  29.  England:  A  bill  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Kiotons  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  striking?  silk  Commons  to  carrv  out  the  purpose  of  the  Bering  Sea 
«^caver».  Ohio :  The  Legislature  adopts  a  resolution  Tribunal.  Brazil :  The  insurrection,  having  practi- 
favoring  biennial  sessions.  Washington  :  The  cigar-  cally  failed  in  the  vicinity  of  Rio,  is  still  prosecuted 
iTiakers  of  the  United  States  form  a  national  Rst.ocia-  by  Admiral  de  Mello  in  tne  south. 

tion.    Brazil:  The  negotiations   for   surrender  fail,  30.  South  Carolina:  Three  counties  in  open  rebel- 

and  hostilities  arc  resumed.  lion  against  the  State  authorities  on  account  of  the 

14.  New  Jersey  :  Six  of  the  rioters  at  Paterson  sen-  liquor  law.  The  President  vetoes  the  Bland  Seigni- 
tenced  to  imprisonment    Brazil :  The  officers  of  the  orage  bill. 
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81.  Industrial  armies  arc  a  source  of  terror  to  cer-  Crispi,  asks  for  extraordinary  power  to  deal  with  th« 

tain  Western  towns  upon  which  they  (quarter  them-  financial  crisis. 

selves.    £n|^land :    Three  members   ot   Parliament,  17.  Washington :  Annual  meeting  of  the  Natiooa] 

lieirs  to  peerages,  have  framed  a  bill  permitting  peers  Academy  of  Sciences, 

to  enter  the  House  of  Commons.  18.  Judge  Sanborn  issues  an  injunction  restrainin? 

April  1.  South  Carolina :  A  large  force  of  State  the  strikers  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  from  in- 
militia  is  dispatched  to  the  scene  of  the  whisky  war  terfering  with  the  movement  of  trains.  DetnVit:  A 
in  Darlington  and  Florence.  Ohio :  A  mob  of  strikers  riot  of  Polish  laborers  results  in  the  woundinjr  of  tin* 
at  East  Liverpool  becomes  riotous,  and  several  per-  sheriff  and  the  killing  and  wounding  of  several  riot- 
sons  are  injured.  Nova  Scotia:  A  pK>pular  vote  shows  crs.  Germany :  Defeat  of  the  Tobacco  Taxation  bih 
a  mtyorityof  401  in  favor  of  prohibition.  in  the  Reichstag. 

2.  Ohio:  The  Republicans  carry  most  of  the  mu-  19.  South  Carolina:  The  Supreme  Court  declarf* 
nicipal  elections.    Coxey's  Army  reaches  Pittsburg,  the  State  liquor  law  unconstitutional.    Cobuiv :  Mar- 
Chicago  :  5,000  plumbers,  painters,  etc.,  go  on  strike,  riage  of  Princess  Victoria  Melita  and  the  Grand  Duke 
Pennsylvania :  5,000  coke  workers  strike  at  Connells-  Ernest  Louis  of  Ilesse. 
ville.  20.  Omaha,  Neb. :  A  mob  seizes  a  train  of  box  car* 

8.  South  Carolina :  The  Governor  assumes  control  and  attempts  to  send  away  Kelly^s  Industrial  Amiy, 

of  the  police  and  proclaims  martial  law  in  all  the  but  the  anny  refuses  to  go.    South  Carolina :  All  the 

cities  of  the  State.    England :  The  House  of  Com-  State  dispensaries  ordered  closed  by  the  Board  of 

mons,  by  a  vote  of  180  to  170.  declares  that  an  indc-  Control.   Russia:  The  betrothal  announced  of  Gnuni 

pendent  legislature  is  desirable  for  Scotland.  Duke  Nicolas,  heir  apparent  to  tlie  Russian  throne, 

4.  Election  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  and  the  Princess  Alix  of  Hesse. 

Kansas,  Colorado,  Washington,  Rhode  Island,  and  21.  About  150,000  miners  stop  work  in  sympathy 

many  Western  States  show  neavy  Republican  gains,  with  the  coke  strikers  of  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania :  6  men  killed  ana  1  fatally  wounded  23.  England :  Royal  assent  to  the  Bering  Sea  act 

in  the  riotous  coke  regions.  announced.    Gennany :  Removal  of  the  edict  against 

5.  South  Carolina :  The  Governor  issues  a  procla-  Roman  Catholic  orders — except  the  Jesuits. 
mation  restoring  the  civil  status  in  Florence  and  24.  Ohio:  The  House  of  Kcprescntatives  passes)  a 
Darlington  Counties.  Iowa :  The  Legislature  passes  bill  giving  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women  in  scboi^l 
a  bill  conferring  upon  women  the  right  to  vote  for  elections.  South  Carolina :  Liquor  saloons  promptiv 
school  oliicers.  Massachusetts :  The  bill  granting  opened  in  place  of  the  State  dispensarit^. 
municipal  sutfraffe  to  women  defeated  in  the  State  26.  By  sentence  of  court-martial.  Commander  Hycr- 
Senate.  Pennsylvania :  The  Coxey  army,  500  strong,  man  and  Lieut.  Lyman  lose  rank  and  pay  for  one 
reaches  Homestead.  New  Brunswick  :  Political  riots  vear,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Kear^rtfe.  Al- 
at  St.  John's.  bany,  N.  Y. :  Semiannual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 

6.  Iowa :  A  general  conference  of  the  Latter-Day  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Bir- 
Saints  (Mormons)  at  Des  Moines,  attended  by  dele-  mingham,  Ala. :  Fourth  annual  reunion  of  United 
gates  from  Australia,  England.  Wales,  Canada,  and  Confederate  Veterans. 

the  United  States.    England :  The  Government  de-  26.  Ohio :  A  bill  favoring  local  option  defeated  in 

fcated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  private  bill,  the  Lowei  House.    England:  The  Home  Seerctan 

228  to  227.    South  Africa:  The  province  of  Pondo-  introduces  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill  for  ihV 

land  annexed  to  the  British  possessions.  disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  Wales  and  Mod- 

8.  A  St.  Louis  contractor  named  Garrett  purchases  mouth, 

all  the  remaining  World's  Fair  buildings  at  Chicago  27.  Louisiana :  Eight  negroes  lynched  iu  Marshall 

for  $75,500.  Parish  for  alleged  complicity  in  the  aasassiuation  of  s 

10.  The  President  issues  a  proclamation  warning  white  man. 

against   violation    of  the  Seal-fisheries   act    New  28.  Arrival  of  the  Coxey  Army  at  Washington. 

Jersey:    The  charter  elections  result  generally  in  Ohio:  A  division  of  Coxey  ites  arrested  at  Mount  St<>r- 

favor  of  Republicans.    Oklahoma :  An  express  mcs-  ling  for  holding  up  a  railway  train.    United  Statc-a 

senfifcr  named  Harmon  defeats  an  attempted  train  troops  ordered  to  assist  the  civil  authorities  in  the  far 

robbery  near   Pond    Creek,  killing  1  roober   and  W^est.    On  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  System  the 

wounding  others.    China :  The  French  missions  at  Knights  of  Labor  are  called  out  on  strike. 

Hisiangu'  burned  and  the  missionaries  abused;  the  29.  Iowa:   Kelly^s    Army,    1,250   strong,   at   Des 

French  Government  demands  redress.  Moines. 

11.  Atlanta,  Ga. :  Ninth  annual  Conference  of  the  80.  Strike  of  2,000  painters  at  Chicago.  Washinjr- 
Unitarian  Church.  Holland :  Defeat  of  the  Govern-  ton :  Adjournment  or  the  Supreme  Court  until  May 
ment  in  general  elections.  Newfoundland :  Resig-  14.  Annual  congress  of  the  Sons  of  the  Amoricah 
nntion  of  the  provincial  ministry.  Revolution.    Italy :  Anarchists  explode  bombs  in  two 

12.  Indiana:   State  convention  at  Indianapolis  of  cities. 

the  American  Protective  Association.    New  York:  Mav  1.  End  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  strike 

Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Railway  Associa-  by  arbitration.    Baltimore :  Ninth  annual  coTiVention 

tion,  representing  142,000  miles  of  road.  of   the    National    League    of  American    Musicians. 

13.  General  strike  for  higher  wages  on  the  Great  Washinjrton:  Fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
Northem  Railway  ordered  by  the  American  Rail-  elation  of  Military  Surgeons  of  the  United  Statesw 
way  Union.  Alabama:  The  general  council  of  Attempted  demonstration  of  Coxey's  Army  on  the 
United  Mine  Workers  orders  a  strike  affecting  8,000  steps  of  the  Capitol.    The  leadere  arrested. 

men.  2.  The  supreme  council  of  the  American  Protective 

14.  Washington :  The  jury  in  the  PoUard-Breck-  Association  meets  at  Des  Moines,  lown.  Cleveland, 
inridge  ease  awards  $15,000  to  the  plaintiff.  South  Ohio:  A  mob  of  Italians  and  Poles  attacks  the  imn 
America:  Surrender  of  the  late  Brazilian  insurgents  mills,  but  the  riot  is  subdued  by  the  police. 

at  various  points  on  the  coast.  4.  Further  bloodshed  in  the  coke  regions  of  Pcnn- 

15.  Coxey 's  Army  reaches  Cumberland,  Md.  New  svlvania  ;  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  Mem- 
York:  The  Mis-Hionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  pnis,  Tenn. :  Meeting  of  the  general  conference  of 
Episcopal  Church  celebrates  its  seventy -fifth  anni-  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  London: 
versary.  Two  Italian  anarchists  sentenced  to  long  terms  of 

16.  The  strike  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  imprisonment 

spreads   to  the  Northern    Pacific.     England  :  The  5.  The  President  publishes  regulations  for  the  gov- 
budget  as  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  show^s  eminent  of  vessels  employed  in  fur  sealing, 
a  deBcit  of  £4,500,000,  which  must  be  made  up  by  an  6.  Notional  Association  of  the  Young  Mcn-s  Chris- 
increased  income  tax.    The  House  of  Lonls  passes  tian  Association  Secretaries  in  session  at  Cedar  Bap- 
the  Bering  Sea  bill.    Italy :  The  Prime  Minister,  ids,  Iowa. 
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8.  South  Carolina:  The  Supreme  Court  decides 
Uiat  prohibitioii  is  in  force.  New  York :  The  State 
<  invitational  Convention  organizes  at  Albanv. 
OTvning  of  the  nixth  annual  convention  of  State  rail- 
r^kl  c<Hiiini<«ionere.  St  Louis :  Annual  convention 
of  the  General  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

9.  Boston  :  Second  annual  Convention  of  Work- 
iDj^-iririM^  Clubs.  Pliiladelphia :  Second  biennial  Con- 
vention of  Women's  Clubs.  Iowa :  Kelly's  Army  sails 
trom  Dea  Moines  on  flat  boats.  Seizure  of  two  Amer- 
ican steamboats  on  Lake  Erie  by  Canadian  revenue 
cutter:  the  p«a(«cngen«  arrested  for  illegal  ilshing  in 
Canadian  waters.  Fredericksbuiv.  Va. :  Dedication 
of  a  monument  to  the  mother  of  Washington.  Al- 
bany :  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Constitutional 
Convention,  Joseph  II.  Choate  president 

\0.  New  York :  Besignation  of  Richard  Croker  as 
leader  of  Tammany  Hall.  Washington  Territory  : 
Several  deputy  marshals  and  citizens'  shot  in  a  con- 
fiiot  with  Coxeyites. 

11.  Chic^^  :  2,000  Pullman  Car  Company  employ- 
et^  otrike  for  last  year's  wages. 

1*2.  Kanaaia :  The  captured  Coxey  Army  is  removed 
^o  Ixoivenworthf  where  there  is  a  strong  garrison  of 
rrtnilam.  England :  Opening  of  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Irish  National  League  at  Liverpool. 

IZ.  Wyoming  :  Arrest  of  a  Commonweal  army  by  a 
Vnited  States  Marshal  at  Green  river. 

15.  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Nineteenth  annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers. 
Philadelphia :  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  Engineers.  Texas :  The  South- 
em  Baptist  Convention  meets  at  Dallas.  Germany  : 
The  Miner's  Congress  at  Berlin  represents  nearly 
the  whole  mining  population  of  the  civilized  world. 

16.  The  United  States  Bering  Sea  j>atrol  fleet  sails 
for  the  sealing  grounds.  Saratoga,  Is.  Y. :  Meeting  of 
the  one  hundred  and  sixth  General  Assembly  of  the 
Pre^byterian  Church.  Nashville,  Tenn. :  Meeting  of 
tho  Southern  Presbvterian  General  Assembly. 

I^.  Germany  :  Afl  the  English  delegates  withdraw 
from  the  Miner's  International  Congress  at  Berlin. 
Italy :  At  the  secret  consistory  in  Kome  6  archbish- 
o{>s  are  created  cardinals. 

19.  Washington:  Several  hundred  employees  of  the 
(Government  printing  office  dismissed  to  reduce  the 
fon'e.  Saratoga,  N.  Y. :  Formal  action  taken  by  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  toward  union  with 
the  Southern  branch  of  the  Church.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio:  Considerable  detachments  of  Commonweal 
anuifs  are  suffering  from  cold  and  hunger  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city. 

til.  Kn^rland :  ()pening  for  tratlic  of  the  Manches- 
ter Ship  Canal.  Barcelona,  Spain  :  Execution  of  six 
anarchists  char&reii  with  the  att€>mpted  assassination 
of  ('apt.-Gen.  Campos.  Paris :  Execution  of  an  an- 
archist 

22.  Washington :  Third  convention  of  the  Bime- 
tallic League.  France :  Resignation  of  the  Cabinet, 
>*  hich  hail  l>ecn  defeated  by  a  majority  of  40  in  the 
Cliaraher  of  Deputies. 

2-i.  Corea :  News  received  of  the  murder  of  the  Chi- 
nj>o  Governor  and  40  oflicials  of  the  palace. 

24.  Enjrland :  The  Queen  celebrates  her  seventy- 
ftfth  birthday.  Gov.  Flower,  of  New  York,  vetoes 
the  bill  preventing  a  display  of  fori'ign  flags  on  public 
I'uildings,  Nashville,  Tenn. :  National  Conference 
of  S^ocieties  for  Charities  an<l  Correction.  Sarato^^a, 
^.  Y.:  Bcffinning  of  the  trial  of  Prof.  H.  P.  Smith 
for  heresy  before  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly. 
Pennsylvania :  Five  strikers  killed  in  an  attack  on 
awke  plant-  I^ndon  :  Rear- Admiral  Erben,  Capt. 
Mahan,  and  the  officers  of  the  United  States  cruiser 
Chicaj^o  entertained  at  a  great  public  dinner. 

25.  Ohio:  More  conflicts  between  striking  miners 
and  deputy  sheritTs.  London :  The  House  of  Com- 
mon*, by  a  large  vote,  adopts  a  resolution  favoring  the 
piineiple  of  payinj?  the  expense  of  political  elections 
out  of  public  funds. 

2*-  Pennsylvania:  The  Governor  goes  to  the  coke 
regions  to  use  his  personal  influence  toward  allaying 


the  disturbances.  Colorado:  The  Governor  orders 
out  the  militia  to  suppress  riotous  miners  at  Cripple 
Creek.  New  York  :  Meeting  of  400  delegates  repre- 
senting the  various  orders  of  railway  employees.  Sar- 
atoga :  Conviction  of  Prof.  Smith  of  heresy  by  a  vote 
of896to80L 

27.  Illinois:  The  Governor  orders  troops  to  Mi- 
nonk,  where  a  mob  has  taken  possession  of  a  railway 
train. 

28.  New  York:  First  meeting  of  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League.  Saratoga  i  Eightieth  anniversary 
meetinflr  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

29.  Washington :  800  emj>loyeesof  the  War  Depart- 
ment receive  notice  of  dismissal.  The  triennial  Con- 
gress of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons  opens  ita 
sessions.  Spain  :  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopts  a 
bill  for  the  repression  of  anarchy.  Opening  or  the 
Anglican  Missionary  Conference  at  London. 

80.  Unveiling  of  the  Confederate  sailors^  and  sol- 
diers' monument  at  Richmond,  Va.  Pennsylvania: 
The  Governor  issues  a  warning  proclamation  to  the 
rioters  in  the  coke  regions.  Otno :  Gov;  McKinley 
orders  out  the  militia  to  prevent  interference  witn 
coal  trains.  W^ashington :  The  Commonweal  armies 
hold  a  public  parade  in  the  streets.  New  Orleans : 
The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  decides  that  the 
city  is  not  liable  for  damages  in  the  case  of  the  Ital- 
ians who  were  killed  in  1891. 

June  1.  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  1,000  carpenters  strike  for 
the  Union  scale  of  40  cents  an  hour.  Gen.  Kelly  and 
his  Industrial  Army  leave  the  city,  having  lost  heav- 
ily bv  desertion.  Korea :  The  rebels  capture  one  of 
the  cnief  provinces.  London :  Opening  of  the  thir- 
teenth International  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion Conference. 

2.  Chicago:  Dedication  of  the  Field  Columbian 
Museum.  The  United  States  war  ship  Baltimore  or- 
dered to  Korea.  Franco :  Election  of  M.  Casimir- 
P^'rier  as  President  of  the  republic  ;  vote,  229  to  187. 
Berlin :  The  agrarian  conference  adjourns,  alter  pass- 


Temperance  Congress  on  Staten  Island.     Boston :  . 
Sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Work- 
ers' International  Union.    Berlin :   Adjournment  of 
the  International  Silver  Commission  without  having 
efl'ected  anything  iinportant. 

5.  Oregon :  The  Republicans  carry  the  elections. 
Ohio :  Coxey  nominated  for  Congress  in  the  Eight- 
eenth District.  Kentucky  :  Judge  Barr  in  the  United 
States  circuit  court  decides  thot  the  separate  railway- 
coach  law  is  unconstitutional.  Maryland  :  Militia  or- 
dered out  against  tlie  striking  miners.  Colorado :  An 
agreement  etfected  between  the  C>ipple  Creek  miners 
and  the  operators.  Idaho :  A  number  of  Common- 
wealers  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  train  stealing. 
San  Francisco  :  Fillv -fifth  annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

0.  Ohio  :  The  Governor  orders  1,200  State  troops  to 
the  scene  of  the  strikes  in  the  eastern  counties.  Mont- 
real, Canada:  Annual  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Syracuse  :  Thir- 
tv-fourth  annual  ses.Hion  of  the  Brewers'  Association. 
Belgium:  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopts  the  bill 


jubilee  ot  tne  Young 
Association. 

7.  Ohio  :  Cool  trains  move  under  the  protection  of 
militia.  Illinois :  Kelly  and  his  Commonweolers 
abandon  their  boats  at  Cairo  and  resume  their  march 
on  Washington.  Iowa:  Sixth  annual  Congress  of 
the  Scotch-Iri.sh  Society  in  America.  Chicago : 
Triennial  General  Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Africa  :  French  troops  are  sent  into  the  Congo  region. 
The  Sandwich  Islands :  A  Hawaiian  vessel  reaches 
Neckar  island  in  advance  of  a  British  cruiser  and 
hoists  the  Hawaiian  flag. 

9.  Iowa:  Conclusion  of  the  strike  of  coal  miners. 
Montana:  19  Conimonwealers  sentenced  to  jail  for 
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various  offenses.    France :  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
votes  a  largre  sum  to  send  troops  to  Algiers. 

10.  Pennsylvania:  Coke  strncerB  killed  and  wound- 
ed in  an  encounter  with  sheritfs  at  Lamont  State 
troops  on  both  side^^  of  Ohio  river  hanuised  by 
strikers.  Nebraska:  The  State  Supreme  Court  do- 
c1are.H  the  ei^ht-hour  labor  law  unconstitutional. 
Washington  :  Coxey,  Brown,  and  Jones  released  from 

,  jail. 

11.  Ohio :  Conference  of  miners  and  operatom  at 
Columbus  agrees  on  a  wage  scale  of  60  cents  a  ton  in 
Ohio  and  69  cents  in  Pennsylvania.  Continued  de- 
struction of  railroad  property  in  Ohio  and  Alabama. 

12.  Nebraska:  Meeting  of  the  State  League  of  Re- 
publican Clubs  at  Lincoln.  Morocco:  Abdul  Aziz 
succeeds  to  the  sultanship. 

18.  Chicago :  First  quadrennial  convention  of  the 
American  Kail  way  Union.  New  York:  Beginning 
of  the  trial  of  Erastus  Wiman  for  forgery. 

14.  Kansas :  The  Populists^  State  Convention 
adopts  a  woman^s-suffrage  proposition  and  renomi- 
nates Gov.  Lewelling.  Italy  :  The  Cabinet  puts  for- 
ward a  modified  financial  scheme,  with  sweeping 
pledges  of  economv. 

15.  California :  In  the  circuit  court  Judge  Ross  sen- 
tences the  170  Industrials  to  jail  for  stealin}?.  Lon- 
don :  The  House  of  Lords  again  rejects  the  bill  to  le- 
galize marriage  with  a  deceased  wifu^s  sister. 

16.  Rome:  An  anarchist  fires  2  shots  at  Premier 
Crispi.  Paris :  International  Congress  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Association. 

17.  The  striking  miners  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  West  Virginia  decide  to  return  to  work.  The 
Indiana  mineni  continue  the  strike.  Illinois  :  Twen- 
ty-three Industrials  arrested  at  Fairfield  for  train 
stealing  and  sent  to  jail.  Berlin  :  The  £mperor  lays 
the  comer  stone  of  the  new  cathedral. 

ly.  Ohio:  The  State  Supreme  Court  declares  un- 
constitutional the  law  requiring  semimonthly  pav- 
mcnt  of  wages.  Wisconsin :  "  General '"  Cantwelrs 
Industrial  Army  captures  a  train  and  rides  200  miles. 
Kansas :  At  Leavenworth,  121  of  Sanders^s  Industrials 
sentenced  and  sent  to  different  county  jails.  Toronto, 
Canada :  Si.xth  annual  convention  of  the  International 
Printinjj  Pressmen's  Union. 

20.  Michigan :  2,000  miners  on  the  Gogebig  range 
go  on  strike.  New  York  :  Twenty -eighth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
at  Niagara  Falls.  Erastus  Wiman  sentenced  to  five 
years  and  six  months  in  State  Prison  for  forgery. 

21.  Chicago:  The  American  Railway  Union  ap- 
proves the  People's  party  and  its  principles  in  con- 
vention. Pennsylvania:  The  Governor  orders  out 
militia  to  suppress  disorder  in  Jeftorson  County. 
Illinois:  Twentv-tive  strikers  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury.  Paris :  The  Chamber  of  Deputies'  by  a  larvre 
vote  sustains  the  ministry  in  its  treatment  of  social- 
istic instructors  in  state  colleges. 

22.  Ohio:  The  State  Supreme  Court  declares  the 
anticigarette  law  constitutional.  Chicago:  The 
American  Railway  Union  decides  to  boycott  Pullman 
cars  unless  the  company  consents  to  arbitration. 
Michigan:  A  band  of  200  deserters  from  Industrial 
armies  occupy  Steubenville.  Russia:  An  attempt 
discovered  by  the  jwlice  to  blow  up  the  railwav  train 
on  which  the  Emperor  was  traveling.  Korea:  .Tfapan- 
ese  troofw  land  in  Korea,  precipitating  a  crisis  with 
the  Chinese  force  of  occupation. 

23.  Berlin :  A  protocol  signed  between  England 
and  Germany  rci^arding  the  African  dispute. 

24.  France :  President  (^arnot  assassinate<l  by  an 
anarchist  at  Lyons.  Vienna:  A  meeting  of  25,000 
socialists  declares  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage. 

25.  St  Louis  and  Ludlow,  Ky. :  About  500  em- 
ployees of  the  Pullman  Company  strike,  in  obedience 
to  orders  from  the  American  Railway  I'nion.  Buf- 
fWo,  N.  Y. :  Sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Uniiformed  Catholic  Knights. 

26.  Denver,  Col. :  National  Convention  of  the 
League  of  Republican  Clubs.  Indiana:  (reneral  re- 
turn' of  coal  miners  to  work.    The  boycott  against 


Pullman   cars  groes  into  effect     Scotiand:   A  boot 
65,000  minen  strike  against  reduction  in  waeea. 

27.  The  Pullman  bovcott  extends  to  all  roads  that 
run  into  Chicago.  Industrial  Armv  disturbances  are 
tiius  far  reported  in  14  States  and  2  Territories.  Pari» : 
M.  Casimir-P6rier  elected  President  to  succeed  Camot 

28.  The  President  signs  a  bill  making  Labor  Day 
a  national  holiday.  The  railway  strike  spreads  so  as 
to  include  nearly  all  the  great  railroads  between  tl.e 
Mississippi  and  the  Pacific.  Paris:  President  Casi- 
mir-P^ner  accepts  the  resignation  of  the  old  ministry 
and  asks  M.  Burdeau  to  form  a  new  Cabinet  Ottawa, 
Canada :  Opening  of  the  Intercolonial  Conference. 

29.  Arrest  in  Philadelphia  of  several  officials  of  a 
steel  company  for  conspiracy  to  perpetrate  fraud 
against  the  United  States  in  gun  castings. 

80., The  month  closes  with  a  most  threatening  state 
of  affairs  in  the  West  and  Northwest;  violence  con- 
tinues to  increase  at  all  the  strike  centen.  London : 
Formal  opening  of  the  Tower  bridge. 

July  1.  The  Federal  Government  takes  active  steps 
to  protect  mails  in  transit  through  the  region  of  dis- 
turoance.  Paris :  Funeral  of  President  Camot  Ar- 
rest of  50  anarchists.  Arrest  of  150  anarchists  at 
Rome.  Sir  (Jharles  Russell  succeeds  Lord  Coleridire 
as  Chief  Justice  of  England.  Additional  Chinese  troof«« 
are  ordered  to  Korea. 

2.  Chicago:  United  States  courts  issue  a  general 
injunction  against  strikers,  and  Federal  troops  are 
ordered  out 

3.  Strikers  block  the  operation  of  all  railroads  from 
Chicago  westward.  R^ulan  and  State  troops  in 
strong  force  ordered  to  the  scene  of  action.  Paris : 
President  Casimir-Pcrier  reads  his  inaugural  addrci^** 
before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Germany :  Strin- 
gent measures  adopted  against  anarchists. 

4.  Special  session  of  the  United  States  grand  j un- 
called at  Chicago  for  the  indictment  of  strike  leaders. 
Cleveland.  Ohio :  Dedication  of  soldiers' and  sailor^' 
monument 

5.  Great  destruction  of  property  by  rioters  at  Chi- 
cago. Encounters  with  tne  militia'  at  Sioux  City. 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. :  National  convention  in  the  in- 
terest of  good  roads.  Butte,  Mont:  Riot  in  conse- 
quence of  display  of  an  A.  P.  A  sign ;  several  mtn 
killed.  Beginning  of  the  Britannia- Vigilant  yacht 
races.    Twelve  anarchists  arrested  in  Paris. 

6.  Chicago:  Hundreds  of  cars  burned  by  rioters; 
Gov.  Altgeld  protests  against  the  inter\'ention  «f 
United  States  troops.  London :  Lord  Salisbury  intrrv 
duces  a  bill  to  give  the  Government  power  to  deal 
with  anarchists  and  alien  paupers. 

7.  State  troops  fire  on  the  mob  at  Chicago.  United 
States  regulars  assume  control  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  Union  Pacific  Railroads. 

8.  Retfulars  disperse  a  mob  at  Hammond*  Ind..  1 
man  being  killed  and  4  wounded.  Several  labor  or- 
ganizations express  sympathy  with  the  strike  at  the 
nest.  Italy  :  hevero'antianarchist  measures  pajy^ed 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

9.  Chicajro:  Nearly  100  trades  unions  threaten  m 
join  the  strikers;  the  Pullman  Company  refuses  to 
arbitrate. 

10.  Debs  and  others  of  the  strike  leaders  arrestfd 
for  conspiracy  at  Chicago,  but  released  on  bail.  Gen- 
eral call  upon  all  Knights  of  Labor  to  strike.  United 
States  regulars  start  for  Sacramento,  Cal..  which  has 
been  for  several  days  under  mob  rule.  Railroad  serv- 
ice slowly  resumed' at  (Chicago. 

11.  Master- workman  Sovereign's  appeal  to  the 
Knights  of  Labor  generally  ignored.  About  15.'"^^ 
members  of  allied  trades  strike  in  Chicago,  but  A\ith- 
out  serious  results.  Strikers  wreck  a  train  at  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.,  killing  the  engineer  and  3  soldiers,  and 
injuring  others.  Cleveland.  Ohio:  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Young  Peopled  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor. 

12.  The  military  authorities  consider  the  strike 
practically  at  an  end  as  regards  its  dangerous  ele- 
ments. Commodore  Carpenter  is  detailed  to  suceefJ 
Admiral  Skerrett  in  command  of  the  Asiatic  squad- 
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mn;  Commodore  Kirkland  to  the  European  squad- 
n»n.  The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  rcjcctis  the 
fiftiposition  for  an  income  tax.  An  anarchist  attempts 
i<>  bum  the  French  ironclad  Camot  at  Toulon.  Ger- 
many declares  a  tariff  war  agrainHt  Spain.  Korea :  A 
omference  of  foreign  representatives  endeavors  to 
effect  a  settlement  between  China  and  Japan. 

13.  Debs  offers  to  declare  the  strike  on  condition- 
flHjf  but  the  railroad  mana^rers  refuse  to  treat.  Re^^- 
uUrs  tre  upon  the  mob  at  Sacramento.  The  assassm 
of  Mayor  Harrison  hanged  in  Cliicago.  Ohio :  A  de- 
Uiohment  of  Kelly^s  Industrial  Anny  captures  a  rail- 
way train.  Paris :  The  police  frustrate  an  anarchist 
attempt  to  blow  up  several  public  buildings. 

14.  Strikers  arc  returning  to  work  in  many  places. 

15.  Striken!  wreck  a  freight  train  at  Indianapolis, 
but  in  general  trains  are  running  regularly. 

IH.  Italy :  The  Senate  approves  the  antianarehist 
hill.  England :  International  athletic  contest — Ox- 
ford win.*  51  events ;  Yale,  3t. 

17.  Deba  and  other  leaders  sent  to  jail  by  the  Fed- 
eral Court.  The  President  bigns  a  bill  pennitting 
Utah  to  hold  a  constitutional  convention  and  be  ad- 
mitted aa  a  State.  Paris :  Bitter  debate  on  ^e  anti- 
anarchist  bill  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

18.  New  York:  The  committee  on  suffrage  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  votes  against  woman  suf- 
frage. 

1  y.  Federal  troops  withdrawn  from  Ch  icago.  Egypt : 
Encounter  between  Italian  troops  and  Mandists,  with 
heavy  loss  on  both  sides.  Italy :  The  anarclust  who 
attempted  to  kill  Premier  Crispi  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  prison. 

20.  Betirement  of  Rear-Admiral  Fyffe,  U.  S.  N. ; 
roramodore  Stanton  promoted  to  be  rear  admiral. 
Michigan:  State  troops  sent  to  Iron  wood. 

^I.  The  American  Railway  Union  declnres  the 
strike  oHL  unconditionally,  in  California.  Paris  is 
placarded  with  handbills'  threatening  anarchist  ex- 
l>l(jsions'by  wholesale.  Italy:  The  Senate  approves 
the  Government's  financial  measures. 

'i2.  On  authority  of  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Wat- 
t^T^n  a  letter  from  the  Papal  Legate  Satolli  l»  pub- 
liithed,  approving  the  suspension  of  liquor  dealers  and 
!*ttl«v»n  keepers  from  ecclesiastical  office. 

/23.  Chicago:  Beginning  of  the  strike  cases  in  the 
Federal  court.  South  Carolina :  The  Governor  issues 
a  proclamation  to  reo}>en  State  liquor  dispensaries  on 
Aug.  1. 

24,  Washington :  Investigation  of  the  frauds  of  the 
Camejfic  Company  in  connection  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  armor  plate.  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. :  Annual 
••onvention  of  tne  International  Order  of  the  King's 
Oauirhters  and  King^s  Sons.  Korea:  Native  troops 
attack  the  Japanese  garrison  at  Seoul. 

'25-  Kepublican  State  conventions  in  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  and  Arkansas.  Hostilities  break  out 
Mween  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  naval  forces. 

tl.  Completion  of  a  new  Atlantic  cable  from  Ire- 
land to  Newfoundland. 

2H.  Paris:  The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  is 
prorogued- 

29.  The  Japanese  capture  a  Chinese  war  vessel, 
«na  Rink  another,  with  neavy  loss  of  life. 

30.  Provisional  recognition  of  the  Hawaiian  Repub- 
lic, Rub^ect  to  the  President's  approval. 

81.  Florida:  Meeting  of  the  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention. Washington :  Meeting  of  the  Labor  Com- 
mission to  investigate  the  strikes.  Arrival  of  the 
My$\  Hawaiian  commissioners.  Hostilities  between 
Spaniards  and  Malays. 

Aogut  I.  Japan  declares  war  against  China.  Ocean 
Grove,  N.  J. :  Annual  camp  meeting  of  the  National 
Temperance  Society.  St.  Paul,  Minn. :  Twenty-fourth 
annual  convention  of  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence 
Uion.  Bluefields,  Central  America:  A  British  force 
landed  to  preserve  order. 

2.  Nashville,  Tenn. :  An  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
Tob  the  grave  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Chicago :  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Railway  Union  opens  with 
53  delegates,  mainly  from  the  West    China:  The 


Emperor    issues  a   manifesto   accepting   war   with 
Japan. 

3.  South  Carolina :  Arrest  of  12  prominent  citizens 
of  Darlington  County  for  participation  in  the  late 
whisky  riot.  Recognition  by  the  United  States  of  the 
new  Government  of  Salvador. 

4.  Debs  and  the  American  Railway  Union  urge 
voters  to  support  the  Populist  party.  Peru :  Installa- 
tion of  Gen.  Caceres  as  President. ' 

5.  Chicago :  The  general  strike  committee  of  the 
American  Railway  Union  decides  to  call  the  strike 
oif,  except  as  to  certain  roads  whose  employees  aro 
determined  to  settle  local  grievances.  Dispatches 
from  China  and  Japan  report  considerable  engage- 
ments between  the  contending  forces  on  sea  and  land. 

6.  Commodore  Erben,  U.  S.  N.,  promoted  to  be  rear 
admiral.  China  and  Japan  making  purchases  of  war 
material  in  Enirland  ana  on  the  Continent 

7.  Chicago :  The  Governor  dismisses  the  State  troops 
called  out  for  duty  during  the  strike. 

8.  Washington :  Industrial  Armies  rapidly  desert- 
ing their  camps  in  the  vicinity.  The  movement  con- 
sidered practically  at  an  end. 

9.  The  President  formally  recognizes  the  new  Re- 
public of  Hawaii.  China  and  Japan  are  hurrying 
troops  to  Korea. 

10.  Nebraska :  Two  companies  of  State  militia  or- 
dered to  South  Omaha  to  restrain  packing-house 
strikers.  France :  At  Dijon  8  anarchists  are  convicted 
of  sympathy  with  the  murderer  of  President  Camot. 

11.  Virginia:  An  Industrial' Army  at  Roslyn  dis- 
persed by  State  troops.  The  Japanese  fleet  attacks 
the  Wei-Hai-Wei  forts,  and,  after  a  few  shots,  crosses 
the  channel  and  similarly  attacks  Port  Arthur.  The 
great  Chinese  arsenal  at  Han-Yang  destroyed  bv  fire. 

18.  Washington:  Adoptionof  the  araencled  Wilson 
Tariflf  bill  by  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The  relics 
of  the  Industrial  Arniy  shipped  to  tlie  West.  South 
Africa :  Revolt  of  Kaitlrs  in  tne  Transvaal. 

14.  The  President  approves  a  bill  to  tax  national 
bank  notes  and  United  States  Treasury  notes.  Lon- 
don :  Rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  Evictive 
Tenants' bill.  Arrival  in  London  of  large  numbers  of 
anarchists  from  the  Continent 

16.  The  Tariff  bill  sent  to  the  President.  New 
York :  Annual  session  of  the  National  Association  of 
News-dealers,  Booksellers,  and  Stationers.  York, 
Pa. :  Twenty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  Beneficial  Union.  Rome:  The  police  dis- 
cover an  anarchist  plot  to  assassinate  the  Premier. 
London :  A  dynamite  bomb  explodes  in  a  city  post 
office.  Arrival  at  Tromsoe,  Norway,  of  the  Wellman 
Arctic  expedition. 

16.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  Forty-third  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  Korea:  50,000  Japanese  troops  ready  for 
service.  France:  Execution  at  Lyons  of  President 
Camot^s  assassin. 

17.  A  Japanese  cruiser  sunk  by  the  Chinese. 

19.  All  federal  troops  on  strike  duty  on  tlie  Pacific 
Railroad  have  been  withdrawn. 

20.  Davenport,  Iowa :  Thirteenth  annual  encamp- 
ment of  the  order  of  Sons  of  Veterans. 

22.  Korea :  The  Kine  declares  himself  independent 
of  China,  and  claims  allinnce  with  the  Japanese. 

23.  Fall  River,  Mass.:  Lockout  of  25,000  mill  oper- 
ators. 

24.  Bluefields:  American  and  British  residents  im- 
prisoned by  the  Nicaraguans. 

25.  England :  Parliament  prorogued  until  October. 

26.  London :  Demonstration  in  Hyde  Park  by  the 
National  League  for  Abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords; 
70,000  people  said  to  have  participated. 

27.  The  Taritt'  bill  becomes  a  law  without  the  Pres- 
ident's signature.  Washington :  Encampment  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias.  Bonieo:  A  Dutch  military  ex- 
pedition defeated  by  natives  in  the  interior. 

28.  Adjournment  of  Congrcs.'*.  Chinese  di.'^patches 
announce  landing  of  the  Junanese  forces  at  Pa-Ku. 

September  1.  Omaha:  Judge  Soott  of  the  United 
States  circuit  court,  issues  an  attachment  for  Roman 
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Catholic  B'lKhop  Scannel  for  contempt  of  court 
Korea :  A  squaurou  of  Russian  war  ships  arrives  to 
protect  that  nation^n  interestD. 

3.  Arkansa.s :  The  electiun  results  in  an  estimated 
majority  a  little  short  of  80,000  for  the  Democratic. 
Saratoga,  N.  V.:  Annual  session  of  the  American 
Social  Science  Association.  Denver,  Col.:  Meeting 
of  the  National  Irrigation  Convention. 

4.  China  and  Japan  :  American  consuls  assume 
protection  of  natives  of  the  two  countries.  Berlin, 
Prussia :  The  Einpuror  unveils  the  monument  to  the 
memory  of  William  I  at  Konigsbei^.  Africa :  Des- 
perate nglitinsr  between  an  English  commercial  com- 

§any  and  tlie  French, .  growing  out  of  a  boundary 
ispute. 

5.  Membei-s  of  the  unsuccessful  Cook  arctic  expe- 
dition reach  North  Sidney  on  a  fishing  schooner, 
their  steamer  having  been  abandoned  at  sea. 

6.  Memphis,  Tcnn. :  Grand  jury  finds  three  indict- 
ments against  alleged  participants  in  a  recent  lynch- 
ing. Rear- Admiral  Henry  Erben,  U.  S.  "N.,  retires,  and 
Commodore  Richard  Meade  becomes  rear  adm  nil. 
China:  A  committee  appomted  for  the  impeachment 
of  Li  Ilung-Chang. 

7.  St. Louis:  Meetiufirof  the  National  Retail  Liouor 
Dealers^  Association.  Turin,  Italy :  A  cafe  wrecked  by 
an  anarchist  bomb.  Seven  anarchists  arrested  in  Rome 
for  conspiracy  to  kill  the  Premier.  The  Dutch  in  the 
East  Indies  have  reconquered  a  part  of  their  revolted 
territory  on  the  island  of  Lombok.  England :  At  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  it  is  resolved  to  petition  the 
Government  to  prevent  the  landing  of  destitute  aliens. 

8.  China  sends  a  note  to  the  European  powers,  lay- 
ing the  blame  for  the  war  upon  Japan. 

9.  Idaho :  Regular  troops  are  withdrawn  from  the 
Cceur  d^Alene  mining  region,  lately  in  disorder. 
China  :  Admiral  Ting  is  degraded  for  cowardice  and 
incapacity.  Prussia :  Much  dissatisfaction  is  evinced 
by  tne  nobility  over  the  Emperor^s  speech  at  KOnigs- 

berg> 

10.  Mississippi :  Proceedings  instituted  against  the 
Governor  and  State  officials,  for  the  alleged  issue  of 
State  warrants  in  the  likeness  of  United  States  notes. 
Pittsburg,  Pa.:  Annual  encampment  of  the  Grand 
Array  of  the  Republic.  Hams  burg,  Pa. :  Fourth 
biennial  meeting  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen. 

11.  Minnesota:  The  cases  against  16  strikers  on 
the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  charged  with  obstruct- 
ing United  States  mails,  dismissed  by  the  district 
court.  Tennessee :  The  Hon.  J.  L.  Snodgrass  chosen 
Chief  Justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court.  Conclusion 
ot  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  Japan  and  Korea. 
Africa :  German  troops  defeat  a  force  of  2,000  natives, 
with  heavy  loss. 

12.  Ohio:  At  the  convention  of  Roman  Catholic 
Knights  at  Dayton  a  resolution  is  pas.sed  taking 
ground  against  the  recent  official  denunciation  of 
liquor  dealers.  South  Africa  :  Surrender  ot  the  chief 
insurgent  leaders  to  the  Boers. 

13.  Pittsbur/^,  Pa. :  Col.  Thomas  G.  Lawler,  of  Illi- 
nois, elected  commander  in  chief  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  Boston :  Convention  of  Life  anil 
Accident  Insurance  Underwriters.  Scotland :  Con- 
clusion of  the  tf  reat  miners'  strike. 

14.  New  Orleans,  La, :  Suit  begins  for  the  impeach- 
ment of  Mayor  Fitzpatrick,  charj;ed  with  favoritism 
and  incompctcncv.  India :  Rioting  between  Moham- 
medans and  Hindus  in  Bombay. 

15.  Fall  River,  Mass.:  38,0*00  mill  operators  on 
strike.  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland:  Arrival  of  the 
i*earv  arctic  auxiliary  expedition. 

16.  Memphis,  Tenn.:  Several  indictments  and  im- 
prisonments have  occurred  for  the  lynching  of  neirmes 
near  Careyville.  Japan  :  A  fieet  of  21  transjKJrts 
sails  for  Chinese  waters.  China:  two  imperial  cen- 
sors have  been  set  over  Viceroy  Li-Hung-Chang. 
Great  Japanese  victory  on  Yalu  river. 

17.  General  orders  from  the  War  Department  make 
ffreat  clianges  in  the  distribution  of  the  rcsrular  army, 
based  upon  the  experiences  of  the  late  strikes.    Bos- 


ton, Mas.H. :  Celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  city. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. :  Seventieth  annual  session  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  New  York : 
Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Library  Aasociatiun 
at  Lake  Placid. 

18.  Omaha:  Impeachment  of  Mayor  Bemis,  for 
spending  the  city's  money  on  Kelly's  Industrial  Army. 
Philadeh)hia :  Sixth  biennial  convention  of  the  Catho- 
lic Knights  of  America.  Switzerland :  A  peUtion  bear- 
ing nearly  30,000  signatures  is  presented  to  the  Fiil- 
eral  consul,  demanding  repressive  mcasurea  against 
anarchists. 

ly.  Toronto,  Canada:  A  "deep- water- ways"  con- 
vention held  in  the  interest  of  Canada  and  tlie  North- 
western United  States. 

20.  Boston :  A  general  strike  of  garment  workers 
ordered. 

24.  New  York  city :  Strike  of  8,000  shiit-makers 
for  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  their  wa^«a».  Sara- 
toga, N.  Y. :  Biennial  meeting  of  the  Unitarian  an<l 
other  Christian  churches.  Louisville,  Ky. :  Grand 
council  of  the  Young  Men's  Catholic  Institute  of  the 
United  States.  Victoria:  Prime- Minister  Pattentoii 
resigns,  in  consequence  of  the  late  election.  Vienui: 
German  Congress  of  National  Sciences  opens  witii 
2,000  delegates.  Montreal :  Twenty-second  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association. 

25.  Washington :  The  President  appoints  (yen. 
William  Wara  Dutfield  superintendent  of  the  Coilhi 
Survey,  in  place  of  Prof.  T.  C.  Mendenhall.  Mon- 
tana :  Several  American  Railroad  Union  leaders  sen- 
tenced to  fine  and  imprisonment  for  interference  with 
the  mails;  others  similarly  sentenced  in  California 
and  elsewhere.  Toronto,  Canada :  Annual  meeting  <>t' 
the  Chapter  General  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Jolin  an<i 
Malta. 

26.  Japan:  A  fresh  army,  30,000  strung,  sails  for 
some  point  on  the  Chinese  coast.  Seizure  of  a  Britiiih 
steamer  by  the  Chinese,  suspected  contraban<l  f^i 
war.  Vienna:  Seventy  members  of  socialistic  so- 
cieties arrested  by  the  police. 

27.  The  President  issues  a  proclamation  pardoning 
Mormons  guitty  of  polygamy.  London  :  The  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  entertains  at  dinner  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Mort/>n,  anJ 
Congressmen  Straus,  of  New  York,  and  Wilson,  of 
West  Virginia. 

28.  New  York :  Ratification  of  the  work  of  tlj<? 
Constitutional  Convention  by  a  vote  of  96  to  4'>,  .1 
Republicans  votinsr  in  the  negative  with  the  Demo- 
crats. Omaha:  The  impeachment  trial  of  Mavor 
Bemis  results  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  China:  the 
Japanese  capture  Manchuria.  Russia:  Arrest  of  1<'>(> 
Poles  at  Odessa  on  account  of  an  alleged  revolution- 
ary plot 

29.  China  and  the  United  States  ratify  the  Chini'j^ 
exclusion  treaty.  San  Francisco  :  Forty  indictinent'- 
against  strikers  returne<.l  by  the  Grand  Jury.  Ail- 
journment  of  the  New  York  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. 

30.  The  Secretary  of  War  has  selected  Pen.<acnla, 
Fla.,  as  one  of  the  four  portn  to  be  fortified.  Otfioisl 
oj)ening  of  the  Baltic  ship  canal.  Sweden :  EUh*- 
tions  result  in  a  victory  for  the  Conservative  party. 

Ootober  1.  Washington:  Indictment  by  the  Grand 
Jury  of  H.  O.  Ilavenieyer  and  John  E.  Searles,  of  the 
Sugar  Trust ;  also  of  >lr.  Seymour,  tlie  broker,  who  re- 
fused to  testify  in  the  case.  Annapolis,  Md. :  The 
fiftieth  academic  year  of  the  Naval  Academy  bevrins 
with  240  cadets.  Boston,  Mass.:  Opening  of  the 
World's  Fo(xl  Fair  by  the  Governor.  Belgium :  S 
socialist  attempt  to  make  an  antimilitary  demonstra- 
tion in  Brussels  results  in  a  riot.  Franco:  Seversl 
anarchists  arrested  in  Marseilles. 

2.  ('ouncil  Blufis,  Iowa :  Twenty-sixth  annual 
meetiutr  of  the  Army  of  the  Tenneasee.  Boston: 
Forty -first  annual  meetins:  of  Odd  Fellows  (coloretit. 
Italy :  Sixty-eiifht  members  of  the  Malavita  Society 
sentenced  to  various  terms  of  impriaonment.  Ant" 
werp :  Close  of  the  World's  Fair. 
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S.  Parkeraborg,  West  Va. :  National  Fanners^  Con- 
^rcdK.  London:  Sir  Joseph  Kenals  chosen  Lord 
Mayor. 

5.  Salt  Lake  City:  Sixty-flfth  annual  conference 
ot  the  Honnon  Church. 

b.  South  Carolina:  The  State  Supreme  Court  de- 
clmixs  the  liquor  dispensary  law  constitutional.  VVasii- 
io^n :  OpeniDff  ot  the  IT nited  States  Supreme  Court 
Hungary :  The  House  of  Magnates  refuses  recognition 
to  the  Jewish  religion. 

9.  Washio^on :  Decision  by  the  Attorney-General 
that  the  wora  **■  wool  ^  in  the  new  tarift'  applies  only 
to  the  hair  of  sheep.  Agents  of  Chili  pay  over  to  tlie 
Sute  Department  $240^f)4.35,  the  award  of  the  claims 
ounmiflsion.  New  York :  Comer  stone  of  the  Com- 
mercial Travelers*  Home  laid  at  Binghamton.  Wash- 
in^rton :  Convention  of  the  National  Spiritualists^  As- 
feociation. 

10.  Baltimore:  Twentieth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Bankers*  Association.  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y. : 
TwelfUi  annual  Indian  Conference.  Philadelphia: 
uiDoal  Conference  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
biiihopR  of  the  United  States.  Madison,  Wis. :  Meet- 
iiW  ot  the  American  Board  of  Commissions  for  For- 
eign Missions.  Philadelphia :  Meeting  of  the  com- 
nmnderies  of  the  military  order  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 
Nrwark,  N.  J. :  National  encampment  of  tne  Veteran 
I'luoQ  I^egion. 

11.  New  Bedford,  Mass.:  The  operatives  in  five 
inillH  resume  work.  Milwaukee,  Wis.:  Indictments 
nrtumed  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  against  Debs 
and  M  other  railway  men.  Washington:  Ninth 
annual  convention  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrews, 
I.i^M^  del^ates  present.  China-Japan:  Capture  by 
the  Japanese  of  Wi-Ju.  Africa :  The  Portuguese  are 
hemmed  in  by  a  large  force  of  Kaffirs. 

12.  Aquia  Creek,  V  a. :  Six  highwaymen  hold  up 
and  rob  an  express  train,  obtainmg  a  luge  sum  of 
money.    Vienna :  Opening  of  the  Strauss  j  ubilee. 

13.  Batavta,  N.  Y. :  UnveUing  of  a  memorial  tablet 
to  Robert  C.  Morris,  the  ffreat  financier  of  colonial 
tnd  Revolutionary  days;  Secretary  Carlisle  delivers 
the  oration.  Return  of  Ambassador  Bayard  fVom 
Koi^land. 

U.  Aiken,  S.  C. :  The  attorneys  for  the  city  give 
notice  of  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
( *ourt  in  the  case  of  the  decision  regarding  the  dis- 
pc'n.4ary  law.  Belgium  holds  her  first  parliamentary 
election  under  universal  suffrage ;  77  Catnolics  elected 
t/>  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  against  7  Liberals  and 
li  Soi.nalisU.  Germany:  Rejects  England's  proposal 
to  intervene  in  the  war  between  China  and  Japan. 
The  various  anti -Jewish  political  sections  consolidate 
under  the  name  of  the  Social  Reform  party. 

15.  New  York:  Convention  of  the  American  In- 
niluteof  Artb*ts.  New  South  Wales :  The  Legislature 
I>as'»e'*  a  resolution  favoring  woman  suffrtM^c  by  a 
vote  of  58  to  V\  Mexico-Guatemala :  The  boundary 
^i-^pute  has  l>cen  settled. 

16.  Indian  Territory :  Because  of  recent  robberies, 
the  express  companies  doerme  to  receive  money  for 
transportation  until  further  notice.  Berlin  :  47  meet- 
inif-*  of  iuxialists  are  held  to  enforce  the  boycott 
acainst  breweries. 

17.  Ohio:  A  mob  of  lynchers  dispersed  by  the 
militia  at  Wa.<ihington  CourthouHC,  6  killed.  Success- 
ful trial  trip  of  the  battle  ship  Maine.  Massachusetts : 
The  State  Supremo  ^'ourt  hands  down  a  decision  af- 
finnin«  the  eoni«titutionality  of  the  col  lateral -inherit- 
anoeux.  Chicajro  :  Inc9rpbrationof  an  international 
tntitramblinff  OH'iOciation. 

IH.  Washin^rton  :  Arraiarnment  of  Messrs.  Tlave- 
nieyer  and  Searles.  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  before  the  Dis- 
trict Supreme  Court ;  they  plead  Not  guilty,  ond  are 
admitted  to  bail.  V  ienna :  Parade  of  ICOOo'socinlists ; 
mounted  police  disperse  the  assembly,  and  many  are 
womided.  Berlin  :  The  umnicipal  council  rejects,  by 
a  lafi^e  vote,  a  socialist  proposition  for  an  eight-hour 
^'f^rkinj?  dav. 

ISJ.  District  of  Columbia:  The  Court  of  Appeals 
(lemes   the    appeal    in    Pollard    vt,   Breckinridge. 


Texas:  Four  highwaymen  hold  up  a  railway  train 
and  secure  several  thousand  dollars.  The  perpetra- 
tors of  the  Aquia  Creek  robbery  are  caught.  Great 
Britain :  Appointment  of  Sir  B.  T.  Keid  as  Attorney - 
General.  Japan:  Opening  of  the  special  session  of 
Parliament  by  the  Lmperor  in  person;  great  enthu- 
siasm regarding  all  war  measures. 

20.  New  York  city :  Arrest  of  ex-Captain  Doherty 
and  6  former  police  ottlcersj  on  indictment  for  black- 
mail and  extortion.  Pans :  Reorganization  of  tlie 
Panama  Canal  Company  with  new  officers  and 
directora. 

21.  Indian  Territory :  An  express  train  wrecked 
and  robbed  at  W'agoncr ;  little  plunder  taken.  Japan : 
Parliament  passes  unanimously  Government  bills  for 
large  appropriations.  Gennany :  The  Socialist  Con- 
gress opens  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

22.  Indianapolis :  Conference  of  the  iron  workers, 
with  a  view  to  general  organization.  Pennsylvania : 
The  State  Supremo  Court  pennanently  enjoins  the 
Standiffd  Oil  Company  from  absorbing  several  minor 
concerns.  Kansas :  A  mob  attempts  to  lynch  a  negro 
at  Ossawattomie.  Washington :  Aieeting  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Woman^s  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  twenty -sixth  annual  session.  Italy:  The 
Government  decrccri  the  dissolution  of  all  socialist 
workingmen^s  societies. 

23.  Indian  Territory:  Residents  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  detail  troops  for  protecti<»n  of  private  property. 
Fall  River,  Mass. :  Resumption  of  strike  amonff  the 
textile  workera.  Macon,  Ga. :  Opening  of  the  Dixie 
Interstate  Fair.  Lowell,  Mass. :  Convention  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association.  Baltimore,  Md. : 
General  conference  of  Universalist  churches.  The 
special  se8:iion  of  the  Japanese  Parliament  closes  with 
the  declaration  that  no  foreign  interference  will  be 
tolerated.  France:  The  Parliament  resumes  its  sit- 
tings. The  German  Chancellor  has  invited  a  general 
conference  in  Berlin  to  discuss  antisocialbtic  meas- 
ures. 

24.  Kansas  City :  Organization  of  the  National 
Switchmen V  Union,  to  succeed  the  Mutual  Aid  So- 
ciety, which  fell  to  pieces  during  the  late  strikes. 
Russia :  an  imperial  decree  declares  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  heir  to  the  throne,  the  rightful  heir,  Grand 
Duke  George,  having  renounced  his  claims  on  account 
of  incurable  disease.  Rome :  The  Pope  presides  at 
the  opening  of  the  conference  to  consiacr  union  with 
the  Eastern  Church. 

25.  Fall  River:  The  Manufacturers^  Association 
votes  unanimousily  to  make  no  concessions  to  the 
striking  weavers. 

26.  Washington :  The  German  ambassador  informs 
the  Department  of  State  that  the  importation  of  fresh 
beef  and  cattle  from  the  0  nited  States  to  Germany 
will  soon  be  prohibited.  New  llaven,  Conn. :  Annual 
meeting  of  the  Mational  Association  of  Graduates  of 
Women's  Colleges;  the  society  has  18  branches  and 
nearly  2,000  members.  New  York :  Organization  of 
a  new  whisky  trust,  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000.  Ar- 
rival of  the  steamer  Lucania,  five  days,  seven  hours, 
and  twenty -three  minutes  fVom  Liverpool.  Gennany : 
Resignation  of  Chancellor  von  Caprivi.  China-Japan : 
The  Japanese  main  armv  crosses  Yalu  river,  entering  ' 
Manchuria;  several  defeats  of  the  Chinese  are  an- 
nounced. 

27.  Washington  :  Preliminaij  meeting  of  the  Ven- 
ezuela Claims  Commission.  >iew  York  :  Indictment 
of  police  captain  Schmittberger  by  the  grand  jury,  for 
accepting  bribes.  Germany :  Am>ointment  of  Prince 
nohenlohe-Schillingst'uerst  as  Iiiif)erial  Chancellor. 
England:  I^ord  RoKeberv,  in  opening  the  political 
cnmpaifrn,  practically  declares  war  against  the  House 
of  Lorcis. 

28.  Prohibitions  against  American  cattle  are  issued 
at  Bremen  and  Ilainhurg. 

29.  The  Attomey-Cieneral  decides  that  State  offi- 
cials can  not  seize  bonded  liquors  in  South  Carolina. 

30.  Baltimore:  Second  annual  convention  of  the 
Daufirhters  of  the  Kintr.  Fall  River :  The  ereat  strike 
is  practically  over.    China- Japan  :  Some  of  the  forts 
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at  Port  Arthur  arc  captured  by  the  Japanese,  and  the  Bluefielda,  Central  America,  are  practicmlly  ended, 

invading  army  is  apiMX>aeliing  Moukdvn.  Spain :  Execution  of  the  anarchist  who  ejcploded  a 

81.  Washinji^n :  The  Treasury  Department  is  in-  bomb  in  Barcelona  last  year, 

formed  that  the  Province  of  Quebec  revokes  its  dis-  22.  Texas:  Indictment  ofotficen  of  the  Standard  Oil 

criminating  export  duties  on  lumber.     A  Canadian  Company  for  violating  State  anti-trust  laws.    Extra- 

lonn  of  £2.250,000  is  negotiated  in  London.  dition  refused  by  the  New  York  authorities.    Brazil : 

HoTflmber  1.  Washington :  First  meeting  of  the  ship-  The  President  grants  amnesty  to  all  political  otl'end- 

canal  board  appointed  by  the  President  to  consider  ers.    Capture  of  Port  Arthur  by  the  Japanese.     A 

the  construction  of  a  canul  l)ctweeu  Chesapeake  and  third  Japanese  army  is  sent  to  o()crate  in  tlie  Vang- 

Delaware  Bays.    Philadelphia :  General  meeting  of  tse-Kiang  region. 

the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  23.  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 

committee  on  Church  extension.    I^ew  York  :  Several  signed  at  W  ashington. 

additional  convictions  of  police  oilicers  for  bribe-tak-  24.  Washington:  The  entire  amount  of  the  new 

ing.    Death  of  Alexander  III,  Emperor  of  Russia.  loan  assigned  to  the  Stewart  syndicate  of  New  York. 

2.  Proclamation  of  Nicolas  II,  Emperor  of  Kussia.  25.  Incorporation  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Company 

4.  The  Japanese  capture  the  outworks  of  Port  Ar-  under  the  laws  of  Venuont. 

thur.  2^>  St.  Louis  :  Seventh  annual  session  of  the  Trans- 

5.  London :  Explosion  of  a  bomb  near  the  residence  Mississippi  Congress.  Kussia :  Marriage  at  St.  Peters- 
of  Home  Secretary  Asquith.  burg  of  ISicolas  II  and  the  Princess  Alix. 

6.  New  York:  Judge  Barrett  decides  that  a  student  27.  New  York:  The  Court  of  Appeals  dismisses 
can  neither  acquire  nor  lose  residence  in  a  seminary  the  petition  of  John  Y.  MoKane  tor  a  new  trial, 
for  purposes  of  registration  as  a  voter.  Appointment  France:  Ratification  of  a  taritf  convention  with 
of  Capt.  Philip  Cooper  to.be  superintendent  of  the  China.  Spain:  Abolition  of  public  execution. 
Unitea  States  Naval  Academy.  China- Japan:  Rep-  29.  Geoi^ia:  The  Legislature  refuses  the  u»ual  ap- 
resontativos  of  the  foreign  powers,  assembled  by  in-  propriation  for  the  State  militia.  Davenport,  Iowa: 
vitation  of  the  Chinese  Emperor,  informed  that  it  is  Opening  of  the  completed  section  of  the  Hennepin 
impossible  to  resist  the  Japanese  invasion,  and  asked  Canal.  Portugal :  Session  of  the  Cortes  sumonanly 
to  request  their  governments  to  intervene.  closed  on  account  of  continued  disorder. 

7.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  Seventy-fifth  annual  confer-  BMember  1.  New  York :  Arrival  of  John  Rums, 
ence  of  the  General  Missionary  Committee  of  the  M.  P.,  the  English  Lalx>r  leader.  England  warns 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Germany  agrees  to  re-  Turkey  that  the  investigation  of  Armenian  outrages 
consider  the  prohibition  of  American  cattle.    A  Chi-  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  powers. 

nese  loan  amounting  to  £1,600,000  has  been  negotiated  8.  Italy  :  The  Kmg  opens  Parliament 

in  London.  4.  Massachusetts :  Municipal  elections ;  large  Ee- 

8.  Germany  formally  recognizes  the  Hawaiian  Ke-  publican  gains. 

public    Rome:  The  nnal  conference  of  prelates  in  8.  Washington;    Ratification    of  the  treaty   with 

relation  to  the  union  of  (Oriental  and  Romisn  churches  China.     Minneapolis :  Second  annual  meeting  of  the 

held  at  the  Vatican,  the  Pope  presiding.  National  Municipal  League.   Genuany  :  The  Emperor 

9.  Woodland,  Cal. :  S.  G.   Warden,  convicted  of  opens  the  Reichstag. 

train  wrecking  during  the   railroad  strike,  is  sen-  10.  Denver,  Col. :  Annual  session  of  the  American 

tenced  for  murder  in  tne  first  degree.  Federation  of  Labor.    Columbus,  Ohio :  Organization 

10.  Great  Britain:  The  Cabinet  decides  to  give  the  of  the  Coal  Miners^  and  Operators^  Intciatate  Board 
precedence  to  the  anti-Lords^  resolution  on  their  pro-  of  Arbitration. 

gramme  of  legislation.    Suspension  of  diplomatic  re-  11.  Japan-(^hina :  Continued  reports  of  Japanese 

lations  between  France  and  Madairoscar.  victories.     South  Carolina :  Ex-Gov.  Tillman  electotl 

11.  Chicago:  Socialists  commemorate  the  anniver-  United  States  Senator  in  place  of  the  Hon.  M.  C. 
sary  of  the  execution  of  their  brethren  by  a  general  Butler. 

meeting.    Russia:  Impressive  funeral  services  of  the  18.  Turkey:  The  Porte  consents  that  consuls  of  the 

late  Emperor  at  Moscow.  powers  shall  sit  with  the  Armenian  Commission. 

12.  Philadelphia:  Launch  of  the  steamer  8t  Louis,  14.  (?hicairo:  Session  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
the  largest  ever  built  in  America.  Decision  by  the  Reform  League ;  Carl  Schurz  president.  Debs  sen- 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  that  nuns  teaching  tenced  to  six  months^  imprisonment  for  contempt  of 
in  the  public  schools  may  wear  the  uniform  of  their  court 

order.    Boston:  Opening  of  the  Episcopal   Churoh  18.  Newfoundland:  A  financial  crisis  precipitated 

Congress.  by  discoveries  of  large  overdrafts  in  the  accounts  of 

18.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Carlisle  issues  a  call  the  Commercial  Bank, 

for  a  loan  of  $50,000,000  on  flve-per-ccnt.  ten-year  21.  China:  It  is  announced  that  the  Emperor  has 

bonds.    New   Orleans :    Annual  convention  of   the  granted  plenipotentiary  powers  to  Chang- Ymg-Huan 

Knights  of  Labor;  Mr.  Sovereign  re-elected  Grand  to  make  peace  with  Japan. 

Master  Workman.  22.  Newfoundland  :  Business  at  a  standstill  owing 

14.  Washington :  Eighth  annual  convention  of  the  to  the  financial  crisis. 

Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  Experiment  Sta-  26.  Washington:   Meeting  of  the  American  Ilis- 

tions.  torical  Association.    New  York  :  Meeting  of  the  Eco- 

15.  Indian  Territory :  Trains  held  up  by  outlaws,  nomic  Association  at  Columbia  College, 
passengers  robbed,  and  in  t^eneral  a  reign  of  lawless-  27.  Washinjfton :  First  meeting  of  the  Venezuelan 
ness.    Sprinsjfield,  111.:  Twenty-eighth   annual  ses-  Claims  Commission.     Baltimore:  Meeting,  at  Johns 
sionoftne  Patrons  of  llu"<bandry.  '  Hopkins  University,  of  the  Geological  Society,  the 

18.  New   York  city:    Meetini  of   the  Society  of 


Society  of  Natunilists,  the  Morphological  Society,  and 
the  Physiological  Society.  Philailelphia :  Meeting  of 
the  Philological  Consrrt'ss. 


Naval   Architecture  and   Murine   Enurineering.     St. 

Louis:  Meeting  of  the  National  Christian  Alliance.  the  Philological  Consrrt»i 

17.  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Twenty -first  annual  conven-  28.  Washington:  Meetings  of  the  Folklore  Society, 
tion  of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  the  Forestry  Association,  and  the  Society  of  Church 

18.  France:  Sixty -five  million  francs  granted  for  History,  l^ew  York:  Meeting  of  the  Association  of 
the  proposed  Mada<rai<car  campaii;n.  Anatomists. 

20.  Tlie  Dutch  recover  their  possessions  in  Lom-  29.  New  York:  Last  session  of  the  Lexow  Com  mit- 
bok  after  sharp  fighting  with  the  natives.  East  tee.  For  an  account  of  its  proceedings, see  New  York 
Africa:  German  troops  win  a  considerable  engage-  Cirr.  Newfoundland:  The  Council  pass  resolutions 
mcnt  with  the  natives  and  liberate  many  slaves.  taking  extraordinary  measures  to  restore  credit  and 

21.  Ot&cial  announcement  that  the  disturbances  at  relieve  distress. 
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FARMERS'  CONGRESS.  The  fourteenth 
annual  session  of  the  Farmers'  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  met  in  the  Academy 
of  Music,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  3.  1894, 
where  it  held  a  four  days'  session.  The  hotels, 
|>rincipal  places  of  business,  and  private  houses 
were  decorated  with  bunting,  and  •*01d  Glory" 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  stage  decora- 
tion of  the  lurge  music  hall. 

Addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by  the  Hon. 
John  A.  Hutchinson,  as  the  representative  of 
<fi)v.  McCorkal.of  the  State ;  Dr.  John  A.  Myers, 
in  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  the  State;  and  by 
lion.  W.  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  Mayor  of  Parkersburg. 
They  were  responded  to  by  the  president  of  the 
cx>ngress,  the  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Clayton,  of 
Iowa;  Col.  Daniel  Needham.  President  of  the 
New  England  Agricultural  Society;  and  Hon. 
J.  M.  Stahl,  secretary  of  the  congress. 

The  president,  in  his  annual  address,  said : 

It  would  »eem  that  in  the  pt»t  ei(;htcen  months  we 
have  almost  reached  the  danger  line  in  the  agitation 
I>etwe60  capital  and  labor.  The  1oa8  to  capital  haa 
l>eeu  great ;  and  the  lot»  to  the  laboring  man,  by  rea- 
son of  nonemployment,  haa  been  and  will  be  felt 
with  greater  rorce  before  the  clo^e  of  the  coming 
winter.  The  road  to  friendship  and  hanriony  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  would  be  short  if  Htripped  of 
the  imaginary  conflict  between  the  two.  <  apital 
and  labor  are  one  and  Inseparable  in  the  progreH8  of 
the  world.  The  feeling  within  us  is  strong  to  sav 
that "  labor  i»  king  " ;  that  labor  should  enjoy  the  acf- 
vantages  that  have  been  wrung  from  the  hard  condi- 
tion<<  of  its  environment  But  wealth  is  the  fulcrum 
upon  which  labor  rests  and  operates.  Wealth,  no 
I e:«8  than  labor,  renders  luminous  the  pathwav  of  the 
a^e^  Whenever  a  monument  has  been  raised,  a  dis- 
i<overy  made,  an  achievement  accomplished,  a  conti- 
nent discovered,  a  civilization  changed,  or  a  city 
built,  capital  i^ave  direction  to  labor.  Where  a  river 
has  been  bridged,  a  mountain  tunneled,  a  continent 
cro^Hcd,  and  a  nation  webbed  with  iron  trackage,  it 
has  been  by  the  co-operation  of  capital  and  labor. 
The  busy  wheels  of  commerce  that  aisturb  the  quiet 
of  everv  community,  the  manufacturing  establish- 
m<'nts  tnat  consume  vast  quantities  of  proilucts,  that 
:*vnd  out  every  needed  implement  and  every  neces- 
sar}f'  article  for  man^s  use«  that  constructs  the  ship 
lines  that  plow  deep  the  vast  waters  of  the  hi^h  r>eas 
to  every  market  known  to  civilization,  ore  the  joint 
results  of  capital  and  labor. 

The  true  American  laborer  is  not  wholly  responsi- 
ble for  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  jrrowing 
out  of  the  late  agitation  and  labor  strikes.  '  We  have 
a  foreign  immigration  whose  principal  business 
seems  to  be  to  foment  ditficulty,  and  upon  which  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  act.  The  pride 
of  all  true  Americans  is  to  extend  a  hospitable  iinnd 
to  all  who  would  come  to  our  shores  to  better  their 
condition;  but  we  want  no  fugitive  fnmi  justice, 
whose  purpose  is  to  overthrow  law  and  onler.  Under 
the  proud  flag  of  this  great  country  there  is  room 
for  tne  oppre^ed  and  the  down -trodden  of  all  na- 
tioDalities  that  would  .better  their  social  and  politi- 
cal condition;  but  the  immigrant  that  expects  pro- 
tection under  our  Constitution  must  leave  behind 
him  his  political  vices,  and  must  learn  to  be  an 
American  citizen. 

As  shown  bv  the  census  report  of  1890,  the  farm 
values  of  the  United  States  were  as  follow : 


Farms  and  Improvements. |14,00a000,000 

Farm  pntducts,  lb9o 8,40U,I70.484 

LWestook 2,208,767,673 

Farm  Implements 494,247,467 

Grsnd  total $19,168,185,494 

This  gives  to  the  farming  element  of  the  United 
States  aoout  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  wealth  of  the 
nation.  When  we  include  the  landed  interest,  with 
all  that  legitimately  belong  to  it,  we  control  fully  86 
per  cent,  of  the  wealth  or  the  republic.  In  view  of 
this  magnificent  representation  of  what  we  claim  as 
legitimately  belongnig  to  farm  resources,  it  should 
be  no  surprise  that  We  make  an  effort  to  protect  our 
splendid  mterests.  and  that  we  should  approach  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence of  success  iu  securing  a  respectful  hearing. 
The  American  farmer  is  opposed  to  extreme  and  con- 
stant agitation.  To  him  tfie  politicid  arena  has  no 
attraction  so  long  as  the  afloirs  of  IState  are  adminis- 
tered with  economy  and  to  the  best  interest  of  all  the 
people. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  farmer  and  the  agri- 
culturist should  take  no  part  in  polities.  We  should 
not  tor  a  moment  lay  aside  or  foiget  our  duty  to  so- 
ctetv  and  to  the  Govemmeut  At  the  risk  of  being 
called  a  politician,  it  is  our  duty  to  see  to  it  that  the 
political  atmosphere  is  kept  pure,  and  that  the  vicious 
classes  are  helu  in  check. 

Let  me  beg  of  each  individual  member  of  this  con- 
gress that  he  will  give  the  congress  the  full  benefit 
of  his  experience. 

On  call  of  the  roll  of  States,  the  following 
were  chosen  as  the  Committee  on  Kcsolutions,  to 
whom  all  resolutions  were  referred  without  de- 
bate: 

Alabama,  T.  J.  Kev;  Florida,  W.  A.  Cooper; 
Georgia.  G.  M.  Kvals ;  Illinois,  J.  B.  Foley ;  Indiana, 
J.  T.Offitt;  Iowa,  L.  S.  Coffin;  Maryland,  D.  L von 
Kogers;  Massachusetts,  Daniel  Needham;  Missis- 
sippi, Frank  Wall;  Montana.  George  D.  Thomas; 
New  Hampshire,  J.  W.  Sanborn;  New  York,  A.  M. 
Childs;  North  Carolina,  J.  R.  Tillery;  Ohio,  Judge 
W^illiam  Lawrence:  Pennpylvania,  Hon.  li.  F.  James; 
Rhode  Island,  Hon.  N.  1).  'Pierce ;  Tennessee,  G.  M. 
Slaughter;  Texos,  R.  F.  Butler;  Vermont,  O.  M. 
Tinkham;  Virginia,  R.  R.  Home;  West  Virginia,  T. 
C.  Atkeson ;  Michigan,  A.  Campbell. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress were  these : 

That  this  Fanners*  National  Congress  request  the 
President  and  Congress  tliat  an  international  con- 
ference be  called  of  all  nations  ready  to  unite  in  a 
convention  for  the  equal  use  of  pold  and  silver  as  full 
legal-tender  money  on  such  just  ratio  between  the 
two  metals  as  may  he  agreed  upon. 

That  we  arc  opposed  to  any  legislation  hy  Congress 
which  will  have  the  effect  to  cause  either  gold  or 
silver  to  be  exported  so  as  thereby  to  leave  substan- 
tiollv  only  one  of  the  metals  as  money  in  this  country. 

Tnat,  to  whatever  de^rrcc  either  prcat  j)olitical  party 
shall  adopt  the  policy  of  protection,  we,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  farminji  interest,  demand  that  an  equal 
protection  be  jrivon  to  farm  products;  and  that  a 
conmiittee  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  conmiitteea 
of  Conmss  to  secure  an  equal  adjustment  of  such 
schedules. 

That  we,  the  representotives  of  this  congress,  pray 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  intercede  in 
behalf  of  the  fanners  and  shippers  of  stock,  to  make 
the  law  more  stringent  in  regard  to  the  shipping  of 
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live  fttock,  and  not  to  allow  the  manoi^ere  of  rail-  crisis  of  1890,  and  by  the  Australian  and  the 

road«  to  delay  »tock  longer  than  one  hour  at  any  way  South  American  embarrassments  last  year.    The 

station.  .         j       ,   ^   .        ,  ,u         i   *  New  York  associated  banks  in  Febniarr  held 

That  all  grains  and  8eed8  to  be  put  upon  the  maj^^  ^^    ^  ^  amount  of  cash  and  of  surplus  n- 

frraded  accord mir  to  quality  should  bo  graded  by  a  i»»6««»»'  ciumaih,  vtjl  vx«o«t  c»ii^«  »^»  .i*t|^*»*j» 

Lnplo  of  legal  halt^  bushel,  and  that  no  snialler  serve  ever  recorded.     Toward  the  end  of  August 

quantity  than  that  should  bo  a  lawful  sample  from  the  Bank  of  England    reported   the  unpreee- 

which  such  grade  shall  be  determined  and  lixed.  dented  sum  of  £39,886.099  bullion,  and,  Dec.  27, 

That  there  should  be  no  reduction  in  the  present  the  Bank  of  Prance  held  .€82.783,141,  and  the 

rate  of  postage  of  any  class  of  mall  matter  before  Hank   of  Germany  reported  £40.334,275  gold, 

there  is  ft^oe  dail v  mail  delivery  in  towns  and  villages  During  the  greater  part-  of  the  year  call  money 

and  throughout  farmmg  regions^  ^^  the  New  York  Stock  Exchan^  loaned  at  ah 

That  any  article  used  as  human  tood  which  shall  *,  .  ,-  °i.ii  « 
conuin  any  substance  not  legitimate  in  ite  manufac-  Hverage  of  1  per  cent.,  and  frequently  loans  were 
ture,  or  which  shall  contain  any  adulterating  ingredi-  mnde  at  i  of  1  per  cent.  Discounts  in  the  open 
ents,  should  bear  on  every  package  containing  any  market  at  London  were  at  one  time  in  the  sum- 
such  article,  in  plain,  legible  letters,  the  word  ^^  Aduf-  mer  as  low  as  ^  of  1  per  cent,  for  sixty-ckty  bank 
terated.^^  bills,  and  at  the  same  time  the  unofficialrate  at 

That,  in  all  States,  farmers  of  whatever  political  p^ris  was  |  per  cent.    A  comimrati  vel  v  small  loan 

party  should  demand  a  just  share  of  all  delegates  m  ^,ff      ^j  ^y  the  city  of  Paris,  in  April,  attracted 

nommatmg  conventions  who  distinctly  and  positively  „„u^«„:«*r^„„  /-™  i  ^^.i^^  \^a  ir...^.^*v^;^  «« 

represent  Sp-icultural  industries.  ^  subscriptions  from  London,  and  smsmodic  ac- 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  es-  tivitv  in  the  open  market  rate  at  Pans  stiniu- 

tablinh  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  or  so  amend  the  Inter-  lated  shipnoents  of  gold  from  New  York.     In 

state  Commerce  Law  as  to  give  the  commission  the  very  many  instances  merchants  anticipated  set- 

ri/ht  to  investigate  the  cause  of  strikes,  that  have  tlements  abroad,  taking  advantage  of  the   ex- 

heen  so  disastrous  to  life  and  to  the  movement  of  treine  cheapness  of  money  here  to  adjust   ac- 

commorce,  ospeciallv  to  live  stock  and  perijhablo  counts  which  carried  5  per    cent,  interest   in 

fann  products ;  and  that  said  commission  should  have  t?,,,.^,^      'pi,^.,«u    <>..«;4^o1    »««    ;«    «.,«k    «*.^«* 

the  right  to  adjust  any  grievance  tliat  may  exist  be-  ^''^^'     ^^^"^S^.   ^e^^T*!i  *      »»ch  .^TWat 

tween  capital  and  labor.  abundance,  America  offered  little  or  nothing  to 

The  liquor  traffic  as  represented  by  the  saloon  attract  it  for  investment.    No  sooner  had  the 

business  is  the  cause,  either  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  announced  his  inten- 

poverty,  crime,  and  misery  that  prevail  in  the  United  tion  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  increa^in^ 

States;  and  we  call  upon  our  National  Congress,  and  the  gold  reserve,  than  members  of  Congress,  by 

the  various  State  leeislatures,  lo  enact  such  laws  as  resolution,  declared  that  no  part  of  the  proceeds 

wm^suj>press  the  liquor  traffic  at  the  earliest  date  ^^  ^^^^^  j^^„  ^^^^^  ^  usedVxcept  for  the  re- 

^hat  the  laws  with  reference  to  foreign  immigra-  <iPraption  of  legal  tenders,  and   owing  to  this 

tion  be  strictly  enforced,  in  onler  U>  prevent  the  land-  opposition  failure  of  the  negotiation  was  threat- 

ing  upon  American  shores  of  foreign  elements  that  ened.    The  silver  question  was  early  in  the  year 

have  come  in  competition  with  American  labor,  and  agitated  in  Congress,  and  in  March  a  bill  pro- 

that  have  constantly  bred  diseonl  and  anarehy  on  viding  for  the  coinage  of  the  silver  seigniorage 

American  soil.    We  respectfully  ask  the  Congress  of  p^g^^d  both  Houses,  but  it  failed  to  become  a 

mattiJ^  ^"""'^    *"''''''  '''  '*^  ^y  ^^^^"^  «'  ^^^  ^«^^  «'   ^h«  President. 

We   'recognize  with    great   sntisfaction    that   the  Even  then  a  proposition  was  made  in  the  Senate 

Farmers'  Congress,  in  its  several  sessions  from  1888  ^"  coin  Mexican  dollars  at  the  United  States 

to  1898,  inclusive,  has  been  recorded  in  the  '*  Annual  mints  with  American  silver,  notwithstanding  its 


^  ^  tiUropean  investments  or  speculation  m  Ameri- 

An  excursion  was  given  during  the  congress  can  securities.  The  movement  of  the  '*  Army  of 
to  Blennerhassett's  island,  where  a  banquet  was  the  Commonweal "  was  regarded  abroad  as  of 
spread  on  that  lovely  and  historic  ground.  An-  far  greater  importance  than  it  was  here.  The 
other  excursion  was  over  the  Ohio  Valley  Rail-  strike  of  the  bituminous  coal  miners  in  May, 
road  to  Sistorville,  the  center  of  the  great  oil  and  the  sympathetic  strike  of  railroad  employees 
regions,  which  was  extremely  interesting  to  the  in  June  and  July,  likewise  tended  to  deter  opera- 
delegates,  tions  by  Europeans,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Tariff 

During  the  three  day«'  session  many  Questions  bill  became  a  law,  in  August,  that  much  inte^e^t 

were  introduced  and  ably  discussed,  ana  I'esolu-  was  taken  in  American  railroad  stocks,  and  then 

tions  covering  nearly  every  agricultural    and  only  for  a  brief  period.     But  while  Europeans 

productive  industry  will  be  sent  to  the  Congress  had  so  little  confidence  in  our  securities,  they 

of  the  United  States.  apparently  had  not  much  more  in  their  own. 

The  fifteenth  annual  session  will  be  held  at  Speculation   in   internationals  was  very  tame, 

Atlanta,  Qa.,  in  October,  1895.    The  session  just  influenced  in  great  part  by  the  socialist  d^inon- 

closed  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  his-  strations  preceding  and  following  the  assassina- 

torv  of  the  organization.  tion  of  President  Caniot,  of  France,  June  24. 

FINANCIAL  REVIEW  OF  1H94.  The  The  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Japan  and 
feature  of  the  year  was  the  congested  condition  China,  July  27.  was  at  first  regarded  as  likely  to 
of  the  money  markets  in  New  York,  London,  give  some  employment  to  idle  European  capital ; 
and  Paris,  reflecting  the  absence  of  confidence  but  Japan's  requirements  were  met  with  nome 
which  was  the  natural  result  of  the  flnancial  contributions,  while  China  borrowed  only  spar- 
crisis  in  this  country,  and  of  the  unsettled  state  ingly,  and  it  was  not  until  toward  the  end  of 
of  affairs  in  Great  Britain,  caused  by  the  Baring  the  year,  when  new  loans  were  negotiated  by 
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PRODUCTS. 


Wheat,  bashels. 
Corrv,  bufibels.. 
Cotton,  bftlea... 


ToUU  traiaes 


CROP  OF  1898. 


Ykld. 


»96,181,725 

1,619.49.M81 

7,2T^000 


Priet,  Jan. 
9,  1894. 


Valm. 


$0  Cfii 
48 

8 


^259.466,279 
696,882,906 
291,0O0,00U 


$1,246,849,1 8A 


CROP  OV  1604. 


Ykld. 


460,267,416 

1,21 -2,770.0^2 

9.UOO,000 


Price,  Jan. 
9f  1895. 

$0  «-.o| 

611 

Hi 


ValiM. 


$218,420,478 
C21  608,502 
2d5,ui:,7.500 


$1,170,966,480 


Austria  and  Russia,  that  the  outlook  became  at 
all  promising.  The  silver  market  in  London 
was  unsettled  in  February  by  the  reported  in- 
tention of  the  India  Council  to  sell  bills  regard- 
less of  market  conditions,  and  on  March  3  the 
L»rice  of  bar  silver  fell  to  27  pence,  deranging 
r^astem  exchanges,  and  causing  a  panicky  feel- 
ing in  India.  There  was  a  gradual  recovery  and 
some  activity  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  be- 
tween Japan  and  China,  but  in  November  the 
price  fell  off,  and  on  Dec.  29  it  was  27^  pence, 
partly  because  of  indications  of  a  speedy  ending 
of  the  war  in  China,  overtures  for  peace  through 
the  American  ministers  to  China  and  Japan 
having  been  formally  presented  after  the  fall  of 
Port  Arthur,  Nov.  22.  Toward  the  end  of  tlie 
year  arrangements  were  about  completed  to 
i»ay  off  the  £1,500,000  owing  to  the  Bank  of 
England  by  the  Baring  estate  and  to  nurse  the 
remaining  assets,  thus  relieving  the  guarantors 
of  further  liability. 

The  following  tabular  survey  of  the  econom- 
ical conditions  and  results  of  1894,  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  preceding  vear,  is  from  the 
*'  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  " : 


KCOXOMICAL  CONDrnONS 
AND  RESULTS. 

Coin  and  curmicy  Id  the  Unit- 

ed  States.  Dec.  31 

Itenk  clearings  in  tbc  Cnited 

Htaten 

PiiMncss  fiilliires 

Imports  of  merchandise  (year^ 
Exports  of  merchandise  (year) 
f  «roM«am1n^  124  roads^year) 
Railroad  construction, miles. . 

Wheat  raised,  bushels 

I  'om  raised,  basbeis 

Cotton  raised,  half^s 

P\ff  iron   prodaced  (tons  of 

2,240  pounds) 

Steel  rails.  Be<wemer  (tons  of 

2.240  pounds) 

Anthracite  ooal  (tons  of  2,240 

pounds) 

Petroleum  (runs)  production, 

barrels 

Imiiiffn«tion  into  the  United 

SUtes  (year) 


$1,846,161.80$    $1,802,991,068 


$M.880.808,922 

$846,779,889 

$77(^745l6S1 

$876,148,1)28 

$&52,828.S99 

2,630 

89«,1 81.725 

1,619,495.181 

7,5-7.211 

7,124,502 

1,036,8:8 

48,089,£3G 

80.457,172 

488,775 


$45.61^280,187 

$172,992,856 

$672,672,510 

$824,967,864 

$489,914,870 

1.800 

46a267,416 

1,212,770,053 

9,000.000 

6,657,888 

899,120 

41,891,199 

80,078,779 

248.983 


The  prices  of  leading  staples  on  or  about  the 
1st  of  January,  1895,  compared  with  prices  at 
the  same  date  in  1894  and  1898,  were  as  follow : 


The  Crops.— The  record  of  1894  was  almost 
phenomenally  low  for  prices  of  wheat.  The 
vield  was  small,  but  the  export  demand  was 
light  owing  to  large  European  supplies  and 
also  to  a  heavy  production  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  after  the  opening  of  the  crop 
year  the  price  of  wheat  gradually  fell,  reaching 
54 J  cents  in  the  New  York  market  on  Oct.  17. 
One  feature  was  the  feeding  of  wheat  to  cattle, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  estimated 
that  75,000,000  bushels  would  be  so  consumed 
during  the  crop  year.  The  com  crop  was  de- 
ficient by  reason  of  drought,  and  in  some  sec- 
tions, notably  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  Kansas,  the 
crop  was  al most  a  total  failure.  The  price  sharpl y 
advanced  in  September,  and  on  the  10th  casn 
com  sold  in  New  York  at  66  cents,  while  wheat 
was  58^.  Later  the  price  of  com  fell,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  substitution  of  wheat  for  feed,  and 
also  by  reason  of  evidence  that  the  shortage  of 
the  crop  had  been  exaggerated.  The  cotton 
crop  was  large ;  prices  were  low,  and  the  cotton 
industry  was  depressed  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  year. 

Taking  prices  in  New  York,  Jan.  1,  if  the 
whole  of  the  crops  could  have  been  laid  down 
at  that  point  on  that  date,  the  values  would 
have  been  as  in  the  table  at  the  top  of  this  page. 

Stocks. — The  stock  market  was  irregular 
during  the  year,  and  generally  heavy.  The 
fluctuations  were  greatest  in  Sugar,  the  other 
industrials,  General  Electric,  Chicago  Gas.  the 
Grangers,  the  Coal  shares,  Pullman,  Northem 
Pacific  preferred.  Atchison,  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville, Union  Pacific,  Consolidated  Gas,  Western 
Union.  Chicago  and  Alton.  liake  Shore,  and  Mis- 
souri Pacific.  The  market  was  generally  lower 
early  in  January,  influenced  by  a  bearish  demon- 
stration based  upon  reports,  subsequently  shown 
to  be  unfounded,  of  trouble,  in  a  tmst  company, 
and  there  was  free  Felling  of  Sugar  towaixl  the 
middle  of  the  month  on  the  postponement  of 
the  annual  meeting  until  February,  and  at  the 
same  time  Louisville  and  Nashville  fell  off  on 
news  of  the  passing  of  the  dividend.  In  the  third 
week  the  market  was  better,  rebuying  to  cover 
short  contracts  being  stimulated  by  the  decision 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur}'  to  issue  5-per- 
cent, bonds  under  the  Resumption  act  of  1875, 
and  one  feature  was  good  buying  of  the  Vander- 


STAPLES. 

Cotton,  middling  uplands,  per  pound  — 
Standard  sbeetinra,  (wr  square  yard.... 

Wool,  Ohio  XX.  per  pound , 

Iron.  American  pig  No.  1.  per  ton 

Steel  rails  at  mills,  per  ton 

Wheat-lfo.  2  red  winter,  per  bushel.  . 
Corn.  Woatem  mixed  No.  2,  per  buehel 
Pork,  meaa,  per  barrel 


1893. 


28  to  29 
$15  to  $15  50 
$29  00 

$16  25 


1804. 


8 

H 
24 
$14  (0 
$24  00 
65J 
4^{ 
$14  to  $14  25 


1896. 


^ 


I 


17  to  18 

$9  50  to  $18 

$22  75 

60f 

Ml 

$12  75  to  $13  25 
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bilt  properties.    The  tone  was  generally  strong^  age  bill  was  vetoed  on  the  39th,  and  the  reto 
until  the  last  few  days  of  the  month,  when,  the  was  sustained  in  the  House  on  the  4th  of  April 
short  interest  having  been  eliminated,  the  mar-  by  144  yeas  to  115  nays,  and  this  temporary  set- 
ket  was  deprived  of  this  support,  and  Sugar  was  tlement  of  the  silver  question  more  or  less  favor- 
unfavorablv  affected  bv  the  settlement  of  the  ably  influenced  the  market  early  in  April,  thou£:h 
tariff  sche<lule  by  the  lEIouse  Ways  and  Means  the'  Grangers  were  freely  sold  lor  European  ac- 
Committee,  while   New  England   was  at  first  count,  and  General  Electric  was  broken  down  on 
strong  on  the  appointment  of  permanent  re-  the  publication  of  the  annual  report.     Toward 
ceivers,  subsequently  falling  on  reports  of  an  the  middle  of  the  month  the  market  was  irregu- 
intendcd    assessment    upon    the    stock.      The  lar  and  lower,  being  affected  by  the  opening  of 
threatened    failure    of    the  Government    loan,  the  tariff  debate  in  the  Senate  and  by  indications 
through  opposition  in  Congress,  had  an  unset-  that  final  action  would  be  greatly  delayed,  and 
tling  effect  until  the  end  of  the  month,  when  some  influence  was  exerted  by  engagements  of 
news  that  a  New  York  syndicate  of  bankers  had  gold  for  shipment  to  Europe.    Then  came  news 
taken  the  loan  stimulated  a  recovery,  and  the  of  a  formidable  strike  by  tne  American  Railway 
market  closed  strong  with  the  most  important  Union  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Northern,  and 
aiivances.  compared  with  the  opening,  in  Cotton  also  of  the  movement  of  the  "Army of  the  Corn- 
Oil,  Atchison,  Canada  Southeni,  Central  New  monweal "  toward  Washington,  accompanied  by 
Jersey,  Chicago  Gas,   Whisky.  Louisville   and  the  seizure  of  Northern  Pacific  trains  by  a  con- 
Nashville,  the  Grangers,  the  Vanderbilts.  Mis-  tingent  of  the  **army."    The  tendency  of  the 
souri  Pacific,  the  Wabashes,  and  Western  Union,  market  was  genemlly  downward  for  the  remain- 
About  the  weakest  stocks  were  Sugar  and  North-  der  of  the  month,  especially  in  the  Grangers  and 
em  Pacific  preferred.    The  market  was  irregular  in  Chicago  Gas.    The  greatest  declines,  compared 
and  generally  lower  during  February.    It  opened  with  the  opening,  were  in  Central  Pacific,  Cen- 
strong,  influenced  by  the  successful  placing  of  tral   New  Jersey,  Lackawanna,  Erie,  Electric, 
the  Government  bonds  without  disturbance  to  New  England,  Northern  Pacific  preferred,  Read- 
the  money  market,  and  there  was  a  good  de-  ing,  the  Grangers,  and  Union  Pacific.   The  shares 
mand  for  the  Vanderbilt  and  other  investment  of  bituminous  coal  roads  were  infiuenced  by  the 
stocks  during  the  first  few  days.    The  specula-  strike  of  coal  miners,  which  assumed  serious 
tion  in  the  railroad  list  then  subsided,  and  the  proportions  by  the  end  of  the  month.     Early  in 
attention  of  the  traders  was  directed  to  Su&:ar  May  this  strike  spread  to  Maryland,  Ohio,  Indi- 
and  the  other  industrial  stocks,  and  Chicago  Gas  ana.  Illinois,  Colorado,  and  to  fields  in  other 
was  the  favorite.    This  property  fell  off  early  in  States,  and  by  the  close  of  the  month  117.000 
the  month  on  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  by  the  miners  were  reported  idle,  and  the  coal  famine 
council  authorizing  an  opposition  company  to  affected  nearly  every  road  and  important  indus- 
lay  mains,  and  it  was  quite  active  for  the  re-  try  in  the  West.    'fhe**Armyof  the  Coramon- 
mainder  of  the  month  in  consequence  of  ma-  weal "  dwindled    in    numbers  as  the  advance 
nipulation  alternately  by  the  bull  and  the  bear  guard  approached  Washington,  and  on  the  ar- 
Pjirty.    A  decline  in  wheat  about  the  middle  of  rival  of  the  leader  at  the  Capitol  he  was  arrested 
February  forced  the  Granger  stocks  to  very  low  for  violation  of  police  regulations.    The  business 
prices,  and  after  this  to  the  close  the  speculation  in  stocks  was  chiefiy  confined  to  Sugar,  the  other 
was  largest  in  these  properties,  in  Sugar,  Whis-  industrials,  the  Grangers,  Atchison,  the  other 
ky,  Chicago  Gas,  Lead,  and  General  Electric.  South  westerns,   Reading,  and  Western   Union. 
The  market  closed  generally  strong,  infiuenced  One  feature  during  the  early  part  of  the  month 
by  covering  of  short  contracts  in  the  Grangers  was  a  fall  in  Reading,  due  to  the  abandonment 
and  in  the  industrials.    During  March  the  trading  of  the  plan  of  reorganization,  while  Atchison 
was  largest  in  Sugar,  the  Grangers,  Louisville  and  New  England  were  affected  by  reports  of 
and  Nashville,  and  Western  Union.    There  was  intended  heavy  assessments.    After  the  middle 
a  rapid  rise  in  the  first-named  stock  of  12  points,  of  the  month  Sugar  was  actively  manipulated, 
followed  by  a  fall  of  9.  on  the  6th.    The  aavance  and  it  fluctuated  widely  by  reason  of  the  opera- 
was  due  to  manipulation  which  compelled  a  cov-  tions  of  pools  in  this  city  apd.  in  Washington, 
ering  of  oversold  stock  and  the  fall  to  a  settle-  Towaird  the  close,  rebuying  of  all  the  l^uling 
ment  by  one  of  the  leading  bears.    This  move-  stocks  to  cover  short  contracts  made  the  mar- 
ment  made  the  other  industrial  stocks  feverish,  ket  generally  stronger,  although,  compared  with 
but  gradually  tliere  came  un  improvement  in  the  the  opening,  the  declines  were    important  in 
Grangers,  ancl  after  the  middle  of  the  month  the  Sugar,  Cotton   Oil,  Atchison,  the  Coal   shares, 
whole  list  was  strong,  buying  being  stimulated  ManhatUin.  New  England,  Northern  Pacific  pre- 
by  the  declaration  of  dividends  on  Sugar,  St.  ferred,  the  Grangers,  Union  Pacific,  and  Genera] 
Paul,  Chicago.  Burlington  and  Quincy,   Rock  Electric.    The  strike  of  the  bituminous   coal 
Island,  and  Western  Union.    The  prospect  of  a  operators  ended  by  the  middle  of  June,  and  the 
veto  of  the  seigniorage  bill,  which  passed  the  stock  market  was  generally  strong  during  the 
House  on  the  2d  and  the  Senate  on  the  15th,  first  half  of  the  month.    The  settlement  of  the 
encouraged   European   buying    of   stocks,  and  sugar  schedule  of  the  Tariff  bill  made  the  stock 
toward  the  end  of  the  month  improved  railroad  of  the  company  quite  feverish,  but  there  was 
earnings  and  a  revival  in  the  dry-goods  trade  and  good  buying  of  the  Grangers,  General  Electric, 
in  some  of  the  manufacturing  branches  tended  and  Chicago  Gas.    After    the  middle  of    the 
to  make  the  tone  quite  strong  at  the  close.    The  month  Atchison  and  Union  Pacific  were  freely 
most  important  advances,  compared  with  the  sold,  and  there  were  bearish  demonstrations  upon 
opening,  were  in  Sugar,  Cotton  Oil,  Atchison,  the  Graiigers  and  Missouri  Pacific.    On  the  24th 
the  Grangers,  the  Vanderbilts.  Lead,  Louisville  thenewsof  the  assassination  of  President  Carnot, 
and  Nashville,  and  Union  Pacific.    The  seignior-  of  France,  had  a  disturbing  effect,  but  there  was 
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a  speedy  rally,  followed  by  a  decline  on  the  be-  close,  when  the  greatest  declines  were  in  Sugar, 
pnning  of  tlie  boycott  of  the  Pullman  cars  by  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Grangers.  Chicago 
the  American  Railway  Union,  which  before  the  Gas,  Whisky,  New  York  Central,  Reading,  Cord- 
end  of  the  month  extended  to  all  road:?  center-  age,  and    western    Union.      The    market  was 
ing  at  Chicago.    The  tendency  of  the  market  again  lower  in  October,  with  further  liquidation 
was  generally  downward  for  the  reniflinder  of  in  Sugar,  Whisky,  and  Cordage  as  the  feature, 
June,  with    Atchison,  the  Grangers,  Pullman,  and  there  was  speculative  selling  of  the  Gran- 
and    Union    Pacific  weakest.     Stocks  were  ir-  gers,  General  Electric,  Manhattan,  Rending,  and 
regular  and  lower  during  the  greater  part  of  Western   Union.    Sugar  was  more  or  less  af- 
July.  influenced  by  the  syropaUietic  strike  of  fected  by  the  depressed  condition  of  the  refining 
railroad  enmloyees  under  the  airection  of  Presi-  industry,  the  Grangers  by  decreased  earnings,  and 
dent  A.  V.  Debs,  of  the  American  Railway  Union,  Chicago  Gas  by  threatened  competition.   Toward 
which  practically  tied  up  nearly  all  the  roads  in  the  end  of  the  month  the  bears  attacked  the  Coal 
the  West  and  South,  anu  extended  from  Buffalo  shares  on  reports  of  cutting  of  schedule  prices 
and  Pittsburg,  on  the  East,  to  the  Pacific  coast,  of  coal  and  unrestricted  prcxiuction,  and  >iorth- 
though  there  were  only  minor  disturbances  at  em  Pacific  preferred  was  influenced  by  a  failure 
the  above-named  cities,  and  only  the  western  por-  to  obtain  satisfactory  bids  for  the  receiver's  cer- 
tions  of  the  great  trunk  lines  were  affected.   The  tificates.    There  was  an  irregular  rally  in  the 
delay  in  consideration  of  the  tariff  had  a  de-  leading  stocks  during  the  last  days  of  the  month, 
f»ressing  effect  upon  business  and  directly  upon  but  the  tone  was  feverish  at  the  close,  and  the 
the  stock  speculation,  and  though  the  Senate  bill  greatest  declines,  compared  with  the  opening, 
passed  on  the  3d,  it  was  regarded  as  probable  were  in  Sugar,  Cotton  Oil,  Central  New  Jersey, 
that  the   House  would   not    agree   to  it,  and  Delaware  and  Hudson.  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
therefore  that  tariff  revision  would  fail.    The  and    Western,     the    Vanderbilts,     Manhattan, 
European  selling  of  stocks  was  large  in  conse-  Louisville  and  Nashville,  the  Grangers,  Cordage, 
ouence  of  the  railroad  troubles.    After  the  mid-  and   Western   Union.    The  market  was  strong 
nh  of  the  month  the  discussion  in  the  House  of  early  in  November,  influenced  by  the  result  of 
the  Senate  tariff  bill  indicated  changes  in  the  the  elections,  and  the  tendency  was  very  decided- 
Sugar,  Whisky,  and  Lead  schedules,  and  the  in-  ly  upward  under  the  lead  of  Sugar,  the  other 
dustrialstocks  were  feverish,  but  there  was  cover-  industrials^  the  Grangers,  the  Coal  shares,  and 
ing  of  short  contracts  in  shares  of  all  Western  other  oversold  stocks  until   the  middle  of  the 
roads  on  the   practical  ending  of  the  railroad  month,  when,  the  short  inti'rest  being  largely 
troubles.    Then  followed  selling  of  the  Grangers  eliminated,  the  bears  attacked  the  Grangers  on 
on  reports  of  an  extensive  shortage  in  com  by  unfavorable    traffic    returns.    Sugai*.  the    Coal 
reason  of  the  drought.    There  was  a  fall  in  At-  shares,  and  Manhattan  were  freely  sold,  and  the 
chison  on  news  of  a  misstatement  of  earnings;  market  was  generally  lower  to  the  close  of  the 
Whisky  was  sharply  raided,  and  the  market  was  month.    The  reduction  in  the  semi-annual  divi- 
weak  to  the  close.    The  greatest  declines  for  the  *dend  on  Chicago  and  Northwestern  common,  and 
month,  were  in  Atchison,  the  Grangers,  Chicago  of  the  quarterly  dividend  on  Chicago,  Burlington 
Gas,    Consolidated    Gas,    Whiskv,    Manhattan,  and  Quincv,  and  decreased  earnings  of  St.  Paul, 
Lead,  and  Union  Pacific,  while  ^ugar,  the  Coal  affected  all   the  Grangers.     Reports  of  a  de- 
shares.  Western  Union,  and  Louisville  and  Nash-  pressed  condition  of  the  refined-sugar  market  in- 
viile  showed  advances.    The  market  was  active  fluenceil  sugar,  and  the  other  stocks  fell  in  sym- 
and  higher  in  August,  though  Su^ar  and  Whis-  pathy.    The  news  of  the  successful  negotiation 
ky  were  feverish  and  weak  early  in  the  month,  of  the  new  Government  bonds  was  in  part  coun- 
by  reason  of  changes  in  the  tariff  schedules,  and  teracted  by  disclosures  of  a  defalcation,  amount- 
the  Grangers  were  unfavorably  affected  by  the  ing  to  $854,000,  in  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank, 
drought  in  the  corn  belt.    The  House  adopted  and  a  sharp  fall  in  Sugar  on  the  last  day  of  the 
the  Senate  tariff  bill  on  the  14th.    There  had  month,  caused  by  reports  of  closing  of*  the  re- 
then  been  some  improvement  in  general  tnide  fineries,  Iwid  an  unsettling  effect.    'The  greatest 
and  manufacturing,  Which  grew  more  decided  declines  compared  with  the   opening,  were  in 
after  suspense  over  the  tariff  ended.    Europeans  Sugar,  Tobacco,  the  Coal  shares,  Chicago  Gas, 
bought  freely  of  American  stocks,  and  a  cover-  Erie,  and  the  Grangers.    Sugar  was  one  of  the 
ing  of  short  contracts  made  the  whole  market  most  active  stocks  early  in  December,  and  the 
quite  strong  for  the  remainder  of  the  month,  transactions  in  it  during  the  first  week  were 
The  most  important  advances  were  in  the  indus-  over  700,000  shares.    There  was  first  a  sharp 
trials,  Atchison,  the  Grangers,  the  Coal  shares,  fall,  due  to  statements  that  the  business  of  re- 
General  Electric,  Louisville  and  Nashville,  Mis-  fining  sugar  could  not  l)e  profitably  conducted 
souri  Pacific,  Northern  Pacific  preferred.  Rich-  under  the  new  tariff.    Then  came  a  rapid  rise, 
mond  Terminal,   Union   Pacific,  and   Western  which  culminated  on  the  declaration  of  the  usual 
Union.    In  September  the  market  was  irregular  dividends,  and  this  was  followed  by  free  selliiig 
and  lower,  with  extensive  liquidation  in  Sugar,  to  realize  profits.    There  was  an  attack  upon 
Whisky,  and  Chicago  Gas ;  a  fall  in  the  Gran-  Central  New  Jersey,  due  to  reports  of  decreasetl 
gers.  due  to  a  large  shortage  in  the  corn  crop,  earnings,  and  this  had  some  infiuencc  upon  the 
«nd  a  drop  in  Reading  on  a  report  that  the  other  coal  shares.    The  Granger  were  irregular, 
stock  would  be  assessed.    The  reduction  of  the  although  generally  strong,  infiuenced  in  great 
dividend  on  Rock  Island  had  an  unsettling  ef-  part  by  the  passage  by  the  House  of  the  rail- 
feet  upon  the  other  Grangers,  and  though  there  road  pooling  oil  I.    General  Electric  was  broken 
were  occasional    reactions    in    all  the  leading  some  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  but  later 
stocks,  due   to    temporary  covering    of    short  it  recovered.    The  business  was  small   toward 
contracts,  the  tone  was  generally  heavy  to  the  the  close.    Reading  was  influenced  by  the  pro- 
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spectire  failure  of  the  reorganization  scheme, 
and  the  decline  in  this  stock  affected  ('eiitnil 
New  Jersey.  The  Vanderbilts  were  inclined  to 
be  strong  on  the  declaration  of  expected  divi- 
dends,  and  the  whole  market,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  coal  shares,  was  fairly  firm  at  the 
close  of  the  month. 

Total  sales  of  stocks  at  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  for  1894  were  49,075,032  shares,  against 
80,977,8^9  in  1893 ;  85,875,092  in  1892 ;  69.031,- 
689  in  1891 ;  71,282,885  in  1890;  and  72,014,600 
in  1889. 

The  followinjj  table  shows  prices  of  leading 
stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  yt'ars  1898,  1894, 
and  1895 : 


STOCKS. 

New  York  Central 

Erie. 

Lake  Shore 

Miefalfran  Central 

Rock  Island  

Northwest,  common 

8t.  Paul,  common 

Dela.,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Central  New  Jersey 


1893. 

1894. 

109i 

98i 

24 

14i 

12HJ 

12) 

l<>4i 

!J* 

.S2| 

68 

112 

9Sf 

78| 

56| 

IM 

1011 

12tt 

112 

1896. 

98 

10 

184i 

98 

eii 
9e| 

l(Klf 


The  following  shows  the  highest  prices  of  a 
few  of  the  speculative  stocks  in  1893,  and  the 
highest  and  lowest  in  1894 : 


r 

American  Sasar  Refining  Co. . . 
Atchison. Topeka  and  Sante  F6 . . 

Central  New  Jersey 

i;bioago,  Barilngton  and  Qninnj. 

Chicago  Oas 

Delaware  and  Hudson 

Dela..  Lackawanna  and  Western. 

Distlllera'  ami  C.  F.  Co 

►>le 

Lake  Shore 

Louisville  ond  Nashville 

ManhatUm  Elevated  ConsoL 

Missouri  Pacific 

New  York  Central 

New  York  and  New  Kngland  . . . 

Northwestern    

Northern  I'jiciflc 

Northern  Pacific,  preferred 

Omaha 

Omaha,  preferred 

N.  Y.,  Ontsrio  and  Western 

raclflc  Mail 

Kending 

Rock  Island  

i«t  Paul 

Union  Pacific 

Western  Union 


1893. 

18i 

HiKhnt. 

mghnt. 

184f 

1141 

86i 

16 

t»2^ 

117» 

1()8{ 

8H 

Mk 

80 

189 

144i 

175 

174 

«6f 

801 

2r| 

IH 

1341 

189 

77f 

67f 

174f 

127f 

60 

8>i 

111* 

1024 

02i 

9Ak 

1I6| 

llOf 

m 

6i 

».f 

281 

5Sf 

41  f 

121 

116 

19J 

171 

27* 

24 

Ml 

28f 

8!)| 

72f 

S3* 

671 

421 

2ii 

101 

92^ 

LOWMI. 

Tftt 
8 

87* 
6^*1 
68* 

1191 
15H 

1181 
40| 

1021 

181 

9&1 

«♦ 

9r>i 

121 
82 
1091 
14 
181 
181 
&H1 
Ml 

sol 


Foreign  Exchange.— The  imports  of  mer- 
chandise for  the  vear  ending^  Dee.  31,  1894,  were 
$93,567,306  below  those  for  1893,  and  the  ex- 
ports of  domestic  and  foreign  merchandise  were 
$50,864,484  less.  The  excess  of  merchandise  ex- 
ports over  imports  for  the  vear  wa^  $152,294,824, 
against  $109,592,002  for  1893.  The  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  imports  of  merchandise,  coin,  and 
bullion  for  1894  was  $270,035,369,  against  $144,- 
619,350  for  1893.  Gold  exports  were  $81 .200,351 
in  excess  of  the  imports  in  1894,  against  $7,013,- 
431  in  1893. 

The  dominating  influence  in  the  exchange 
market  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
was  the  congested  condition  of  the  money  mar- 
ket, which  made  it  almost  impossible  for  foreign 


bankers  to  obtain  remunerative  rates  for  their 
money,  and  therefore  they  promptly  remitted 
their  balances,  drew  bills  only  for  current  needs, 
and  but  infrequently  made  speculative  sales  in 
expectation  of  covering  at  lower  pricea,  for  the 
reason  that  the  proceeds  of  such  bills  could  not 
be  employed  to  advantage.    This  abnormal  con- 
dition of  the  money  and  exchange  markets  de- 
ranged all  calculations  based  upon  trade  statis- 
tics, and  even  when  there  was  a  large  apparent 
balance  in  favor  of  this  country  exchange   was 
at  or  near  the  gold-exporting  point.     In  Janu- 
ary the  suppiv  of  commercial  bills  against  cotton 
and  breadstufts  was  light,  and  the  offerings  were 
promptly  absorbed  by  demand  for  current  remit- 
tance and  for  settlements.    The  market  opened 
at  $4.84i  for  sixty-day  and  $4,861  for  sight,  fell 
to  $4.84  for  the  former  and  $4.86  for  the  lat- 
ter, and  reacted  to  $4.86^  for  long  and  $4.88^ 
for  short,  influenced  by  an  investment  inquiry 
caused  by  the  fall  in  the  net  gold  reserve  of  the 
I'reasury  to  $65,650,175,  the  tone  closing  easier. 
The  market  was  strong  in  February  in  conse- 
quence of  a  demand  for  the  settlement  of  ster- 
ling loans,  and  also  because  of  the  small  supply 
of  commercial  bills,  and  long  sterling  was  af- 
fected bv  the  reduction  in  the  Bank  of  England 
rate  to  i  per  cent.    The  delay  of  the  Senate  in 
acting  upK)n  the  tariff,  and  the  proposition  in 
the  House  to  coin  the  silver  seigniorage,  hod  a 
deterring  effect  upon    Europeans  who    might 
otherwise  have  been  induced  to  buy  American 
securities.    The  market  opened  at  $4.85^   for 
sixty-day  and  $4.88  for  sight,  and  rates  gradu- 
ally advanced  to  $4.87i  for  the  former  and 
$4,891  for  th®  latter  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
when  there  was  an  inquiry  to  remit  for  stocks 
sold  for  European  account.    The  d<>mand  was 
so  urgent  early  in  March  that  rates  were  main- 
tained at  $4.88  for  sixtv-dav  and   $4.89^   for 
sight,  and  bv  the  17th  $2^500.000  gold  had  been 
shipped  to  Europe.    On  the  26th  the  tone  grew 
easier  because  of  purchases  of  stocks  for  Euro- 
pean account,  on  assurances  that  the  seignior- 
age bill  would  be  vetoed  by  the  President,  and 
on  the  27th  rates  fell  to  $4.87^  for  long  and 
$4.89  for  short.    There  was    some    selling  of 
stocks  for  European  account  in  April,  and  the 
demand  for  remittance  caused  rates  to  advance 
earlv  in  the  month  to  $4.88  for  sixty-day  and 
$4.89i  for  sight,  and  on  the  14th   $4,084,000 
gold  was  shipped  to  Europe,  followed  by  $3,- 
500,000  on  the  21st,  attracted  by  a  rise  in  open 
market  discount  rates  in  Paris  cdused  by  the 
issue  of  a  loan  by  that  city.    On  the  27th'  $1.- 
200,000  more  gold  was  shipped,  making  $8,784,- 
000  for  the  month.    Rates  were  advanced  on 
the  30th  to  $4,881  for  sixty-day  and  $4.90  for 
sight,  and  gold  exports  to  Europe  were  large 
early  in  May,  and  tney  so  continued  throughout 
the  month,  the  total  shipments  being  $18,150,- 
000,  influenced  by  the  congested  money  market, 
which  induced  tHe  prompt  transfer  of  funds  to 
Paris,  where  they  could  be  employed  at  fair  rates. 
Exchange  remained  practically  unchanged  at 
$4.88^  for  long  and  $4.90  for  short  during  the 
month,  and  some  influence  was  exerted  by  the 
industrial   disturbances  which  induced  selling 
by  Europeans  of  American  securities.    The  mar- 
ket was  quite  bare  of  bills  in  June,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  month  the  supply  chiefly 
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came  from  drafts  roado  against  gold  exports,  the  scarcity  of  bills.    The  Bank  of  France  accept - 

and  during  the  last  half  of  the  month  the  do-  ed  American  gold  at  890  instead  of  900  fine,  the 

mand  was  urgent  from  bankers  who  were  re-  Bank  of  England  reduced  its  price  of  gold  bars 

mitting  for  July  cou()ons.    The  shipments  of  from  770.  4^S.  to  77«.  4(i.  per  ounce,  and  the  eold 

gold  were  large,  amounting  for  the  moiit  h  to  $21,-  supplied  to  the  foreign  bankers  by  the  New  York 


. .  penn' 
for  coupons  having  subsided,  and  rates  fell  to  weights.    Consequently,  when  shipments  of  gold 
|4.87^  for  sixty-day  and  $4.89^  for  sight,  but  began,  the  rates  of  exchange  were  slightly  above 
before  the  end  of  the  first  week  there  was  a  the  normal  gold  exporting  point.    The  market 
firmer  tone  caused  by  the  check  to  the  move-  opened  at  $4.87^  for  sixty-day  and  $4.88i  to 
ment  of  staples  to  the  seaboard  resulting  from  $4.89  for  sight.    By  Dec.  7  it  had  advanced  to 
the  railroad  strike  in  the  West,  and  there  was  a  $4.88^  for  long  and  $4.89  to  $4.89^  for  short,  and 
shipment  of  $150,000  gold  on  the  3d.    Gradually  then  $1,250,000  gold  was  withdrawn  from  the 
the  market  grew  firmer,  and  it  dosed  at  $4.88  Sub-Treasury  for  shipment  to  Europe.    On  Dec. 
for  long  and  $4.89^  for  short.    The  gold  ship-  10  rates  advanced  to  $4.88^  to  $4.89  for  sixty- 
ments  for  the  month  were  $10,700,000.    Early  day  and  $4.89i  to  $4.90  for  sight,  and  on  the 
in  August  exchange  was  easier  because  of  the  15th  $3,580,000  gold  was  shipped.    Then  came 
absence  of  demand,  and  it  was  also  influenced  a  reduction  in  the  rates  to  $4.88^  for  long  and 
by  offerings  against  stocks  bought  for  European  $4.89|  for  short,  and  the  demand  for  remittance 
account,  and  uy  a  few  bills  against  cotton  fu-  grew  smaller,  but  by  the  22d  $4,000,000  gold  had 
tares  and  some  loan  drafts.    Kates  fell  off  to  l)een  exported.    On  Dec.  24  the  sixty-day  rate 
Hb6  for  sixty-day  and  $4.87i  for  sight,  and  the  was  reduced  to  $4.88,  and  the  market  closed  at 
market  closed  easy.    The  gold  exports  were  $3,-  $4.88  to  $4.88i  for  long  and  $489^  for  short ;  and 
600,000,  and  none  of  the  metal  was  sent  after  the  on  the  29th  a  shipment  of  $850,000  gold  was 
middle  of  the  month.    In  September  the  market  made,  while  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  $800,- 
opened  at  ^.86  for  long  and  $4.87J  for  short,  000  gold  was  withdrawn  from  the  Sub-Treasury 
falling  to  $4.85  for  the  former  and  $4.87  for  the  for  export  Jan.  3.    The  shipments  of  gold  to 
latter,  in  consequence  of  a  light  demand ;  but  Europe  for  the  year  were  $71,421,151,  of  which 
after  the  second  week  the  tone  grew  firmer,  be-  $15,438,000  went  to  Great  Britain,  $21,123,900  to 
cause  of  an  unexpectedly  small  supply  of  cot-  France,  and  $34,858,451  to  Germany. 
ton  bills,  and  the  market  closed  at  $4.86^  for       Mannfactnriiig  Indnstries. — Nearly  every 
sixty-day  and  $4.87i  for  sight.    Early  in  October  industry  in  the  country  was  depressed  during 
the  (tone  grew  stronger  in  consequence  of  an  ur-  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  the  prostration 
gent  demand  for  remittance  by  bankers  and  im-  grew  deeper  and  more  pronounced  as  the  year 
porteR<,and  though  the  supply  of  cotton  bills  was  wore  on.    There  were  occasional  spasms  of  re- 
fairly  large  they  were  promptly  absorbed.    There  vival  due  to  consumptive  demands  and  to  other 
was  an  advance  to  $4.88  for  long  and  $4.89  for  causes,  but  they  were  generally  of  brief  dura- 
short  by  the  third  week,  and  $1,000,000  gold  tion.    Much  of  this  depression  was  caused  by 
was  shipped  to  Europe.    The  tone  was  firm  at  delay  in  acting  on  the  tariff  by  Congress,  some 
the  end  of  the  month.    The  market  opened  in  resulted  from  the  bituminous-coal  strike,  and  a 
November  at  $4.87i  for  sixty-day  and  $4.88|for  great  deal  was  caused  by  the  diminution  in  the 
sight,  and  though  the  tone  was  easy,  in  the  ab-  purchasing  power  of  the  people,  the  outgrowth 
sence  of   urgent  demand  $1,000,000  gold  was  of  the  panic  of  1893.    One  impediment  in  the 
sent  to  Europe  on  the  10th,  but  not  as  an  ex-  way  of  sustained  business  and  industrial  revival 
change  operation.    During  the  next  week  the  was  the  unsettled  condition  of  national  finances, 
market  was  somewhat  affected  by  the  announce-  which  compelled  borrowing,  thus  largely  dis- 
ment  that  the  Treasury  would  sell  $50,000,000  turbing  confidence.    Early  in  August  the  indi- 
of  5-per-cent.  bonds,  and  rates  fell  to  $4.87  for  cations  seemed  to  point  to  a  failure  of  tariff 
long  and  $4.88  for  short ;  but  after  the  middle  legislation  by  Congress,  and  a  disposition  was 
of  the  week  the  tone  grew  firmer  at  $4.87^  for  manifested  by  merchants  and  manufacturers  to 
sixty-day  and  $4.88^  for  sight,  and  one  feature  push  their  various  enterprises,  so  stocks  of  goods 
was  the  shipment  from  London  of  $1,000,000  were  low,  and  it  was  fair  to  assume  that  con- 
gold  to  New  York  in  expectation  of  investment  sumptive  requirements  were  great.     Prices  of 
in  the  new  bonds.    The  large  subscriptions  for  raw  material  had  then  reached  about  the  lowest 
these  securities  announced  on  the  23d  had  an  un-  point,  wages  were  small,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
settling  effect  upon  the  market,  and  posted  rates  much  to  encourage  industrial  enterprise.    After 
M\  to  $4.86|  for  long  and  $4.88  for  short  on  the  a  brief  period  of  activity,  somewhat  stimulated 
following  Monday,  and  then  rates  for  actual  by  the  agreement  of  the  House  to  the  Senate 
business  declined    sharply,  bankers  expecting  Tariff  bill,  the  revival  was  checked,  the  demand 
that  they  would  get  some  of  the  bonds  for  Eu-  for  textile  fabrics  slackened  and  became  con- 
ropean  account ;  but  on  the  news  that  all  the  fined  to  the  cheapest  grades,  the  cotton  manu- 
securities  had  been  awarded  to  a  syndicate  the  facturers  at  New  Bedford  and  Fall  Kiver,  Mass., 
market  grew  firmer,  and  it  closed  strong  at  $4.87  shut  down  rather  than  yield  to  a  demand  for  in- 
to |4.87i  for  sixty-day  and  $4.88^  to  $4.89  for  creased  wages,  the  condition  of  the  national 
sight,  in  consequence  of  an  urgent  demand  for  finances  grew  disturbing,  goods  accumulated, 
remittance,  ana  also  to  cover  bills  sold  on  Mon-  and  the  price  of  cotton  continued  to  fall.    The 
<lay.    The  market  was  generally  strong  during  New  Bedford  and  Fall  River  mills  started  up  in 
December,  influenced  by  its  oversold  condition.  October,  and  there  was  in  that  month  an  in- 
by  the  current  demand  for  remittance,  and  by  crease  in  iron  production,  the  weekly  capacity 
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of  furnaces  in  blnst  being  162,606  tons,  the  largest  of  President  Stewart,  of  the  United  States  Trust 
since  June,  1893,  and  at  the  same  time  stocks  Co.,  on  the  30th,  and  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  iron  were  reduced.  The  result  of  the  Novera-  of  $58,002,250  were  obtaineci  for  the  bonds,  New 
ber  elections  tended  to  aid  the  growth  of  confi-  York  institutions  alone  subscribing  for  $45,833,- 
dence  in  a  marked  degree,  particularly  in  those  750.  After  settlements  for  these  bonds  were 
sections  which  had  suffered  from  Populist  and  completed  the  surplus  reserre  of  the  banks  was 
free-silver  theories,  and  the  bond  issue  also  had  reduced  to  $74,536,825,  Feb.  17,  and  the  specie 
a  good  effect ;  but  in  December  the  renewal  of  then  stood  at  $98,587,000,  and  legal  tenders 
gold  exports,  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  gold  $108,447,900,  showing  an  actual  loss  of  $42,540,- 
reserve  in  the  Treasury,  and  the  introduction  200  cash  by  the  transaction,  while  the  surplus 
into  Congress  of  plans  for  currency  reform  hud  reserve  was  reduced  $37,(^6,175.  Qiudually 
a  disturbing  effect,  and  the  situation  was  un-  the  cash  holdings  of  the  banks  increased,  influ- 
settled  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Then  it  was  enced  by  the  payments  by  the  Government  in 
evident  that  consumption  of  goods  had  not  kept  excess  of  receipts,  and  also  by  a  movement  of  cur- 
pace  with  production,  and  had  not  sustained  rency  from  the  interior,  and  though  the  shipments 
prices.  In  iron  and  steel  the  figures  were  the  of  gold  to  Europe  were  large  the  specie  in  the 
lowest  on  record,  the  demand  calling  for  less  banks  stood  at  $100,607,600,  May  19.  Thereafter, 
than  half  the  usual  quantity  of  rails,  though  the  influenced  by  further  gold  withdrawals  for  ex- 
use  of  structural  forms  was  larger  than  ever  be-  port  to  Europe,  this  item  was  reduced  to  $90,- 
fore.  The  woolen  industry  showed  a  production  546,900,  Aug.  4.  But  on  July  14  the  legal  ten- 
of  about  one  quarter  less  than  the  normal.  The  ders  reached  the  maximum,  $130,487,500.  Loans 
cotton  industrv,  with  the  material  near  the  low-  and  discounts  were  at  the  minimum.  $418,185,- 
est  point  ever  known,  kept  most  of  the  mills  at  400,  Jan.  18.  There  was  a  gradual  increase  to 
work,  but  the  goods  sold  at  almost  unprece-  $500,882,000  by  Nov.  3,  and  then  the  deposits 
dentedly  low  figures.  The  manufacture  of  boots  were  $595,104,900,  against  $518,524,600  at  the 
and  shoes  was  the  largest  on  record,  but  prices  beginning  of  the  year.  After  the  bond  issue  in 
were  extremelv  low.  February  the  net  ffold  in  the  Treasury  increased 
Business  failures  for  1894  numbered  13,885,  to  $107,390,842,  March  10,  but  gradually  it  fell 
involving  $172,992,856,  against  16,115.  involving  off,  mainly  through  gold  exports,  to  $52,189,- 
$346,779,889,  in  1893.  In  Vermont  and  Rhode  600,  Aug.  8,  subseouently  recovering  to  $61,361.- 
Island  larger  failures  in  manufacturing  and  827  by  Nov.  1.  it  was  then  evident  that  an- 
trading  were  reported  than  in  1893,  though  in  other  issue  of  bonds  would  be  necessary,  and  on 
New  England  tne  decrease  in  liabilities  was  27^  Nov.  13  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  announced 
per  cent.  New  York  reported  more  failures  in  an  issue  of  $50,000,000  more  5-per-eent.  bonds 
trading  concerns,  and  Pennsylvania  more  in  under  the  Resumption  act  of  1876.  The  bids 
trade  and  manufactures,  but  both  showed  smaller  were  opened  Nov.  26,  and  they  amounted  to 
liabilities.  In  the  Middle  States  the  decrease  in  $178,341,160,  and  the  award  was  made  to  the 
number  was  less  than  1  per  cent.<  but  in  liabili-  Stewart  syndicate  at  117*077,  this  combination 
ties  it  was  02*4  per  cent.  In  Delaware  there  agreeing  to  supply  the  gold  without  drawing 
was  a  large  increase  in  failures  of  manufactur-  upon  the  Treasury.  Payments  began  at  once, 
ing  concerns.  In  the  Central  States  liabilities  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  $47,771,517  had 
were  60  per  cent,  less,  mainly  in  manufactuiing.  been  paid  into  the  New  York  Sub-Treasury,  and 
In  the  Western  States  there  was  a  decrease  of  20  the  net  gold  was  increased  to  $111,142,(^  by 
per  cent,  in  number  and  60  per  cent,  in  liabili-  Dec.  6.  The  bank  statement  of  Dec.  1  showeii 
ties.  The  Southeast  showed  a  decrease  of  16  per  a  surplus  reserve  of  $52,220,800,  and  the  specie 
cent,  in  liabilities,  nearly  all  manufacturing  con-  was  $76,527,600.  The  returns  of  the  following 
cerns.  week  exhibited  a  surplus  of  $32,902.650— a  re- 
Money. — The  extreme  rates  for  money  on  call,  duction  of  $33,124,950  compared  with  Nov.  24 — 
representing  bankers'  l>alances,  at  the  New  York  while  the  cash  was  $174,415,200,  or  $39,705,200 
Stock  Exchange  during  1894,  were  3  and  ^  of  1  lower,  and  the  reduction  in  specie  was  $36,889,- 
per  cent.  The  market  was  in  more  or  less  of  a  500,  it  then  standing  at  $59,170,000.  Some  of 
congested  condition  from  the  beginning  to  near  the  gold  paid  for  the  bonds  was  borrowed  on 
the  end  of  the  ye*ir.  On  the  3d  of  February  the  these  securities  as  collateral,  thus  augmenting 
specie  in  the  associated  banks  was  $129,558,900,  bank  loans  in  the  two  weeks  by  $12,730,100,  and 
while  the  legal  tenders  were  $120,010,200.  mak-  on  Dec.  8  they  stood  at  $507,733,500.  Gradu- 
ing  the  unprecedented  amount  of  $249,575,100  ally  the  return  of  gold  borrowed  from  the  banks 
cash,  and  the  surplus  reserve  was  $111,623,000 —  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  the  bonds  and  the 
the  highest  ever  recorded.  The  low  cash  re-  exchange  of  legal  tenders  for  gold  brought  about 
serves  of  the  Treasurv,  and  the  reduction  of  the  an  increase  in  the  specie  holdings  of  the  banks 
net  gold,  which  stoo'd  at  $65,650,175.  Jan.  31,  to  $73,760,600  by  the  end  of  the  year.  At  the 
brought  about  through  redemptions  of  national  same  time  the  legal  tenders  were  reduced  to  $98.- 
bank  notes  and  expenditures  of  the  Goveniment  831,100,  while,  mainly  through  the  reduction  in 
in  excess  of  receipts,  made  it  imperative  that  the  loans  to  $492,647,000,  caused  by  liquidation  of 
Treasury  Department  should  take  measures  to  loans  on  the  new  bonds,  deposits  fell  to  $549.- 
augment  the  supply  of  gold  ;  and,  failing  to  ob-  291.400.  The  surplus  reserve  at  the  end  of  the 
tain  authority  from  Congress  for  raising  money  year  was  $35,268,850,  while  the  net  gold  in  the 
in  any  other  way,  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  Treasury  then  stood  at  $86,244,445,  against  $80.- 
on  Jan.  16  decided  to  issue  $50,000,000  of  5-per-  891,000 'Dec.  31,  1893,  though  in  this  interval 
cent,  bonds  under  the  Resumption  act  of  1875.  $100,000,000  5-per-cent.  bonds  had  been  issued 
A  syndicate  of  New  York  bankers  and  officers  of  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  this  reserve, 
trust  companies  was  organized,  at  the  instance        In  January,  loans  of  money  on  call  were  made 
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infrequently  at  1)  per  cent,  generally  at  1,  and 
often  at  ^  of  1  per  cent.  Time  loans  were  1^  to 
2  per  cent,  for  thirty  to  sixty  davs  and  at  3  to  8^ 
for  five  to  seven  months  on  good  stock  collateral, 
while  sixty-  to  ninety-day  indorsed  commercial 
paper  sold  at  3^  per  cent.,  and  one  feature  was 
the  purchase  of  paper  by  merchants  who  could 
not  otherwise  employ  their  capital.  In  February, 
call  loans  were  quoted  at  i  of  1  and  at  l-j^  per 
cent.,  but  the  average  was  at  1.  Time  money 
was  offered  at  2  per  cent,  for  thirty  to  sixty  days, 
and  indorsed  paper  sold  at  3  to  3A  per  cent.  In 
March  call  loans  were  very  rarely  made  at  1^ 
per  cent.,  and  the  bulk  of  the  business  was  at  1, 
there  being  a  tacit  agreement  not  to  force  a 
lower  rate,  while  short-date  time  loans  were  2 
r  cent,  and  indorsed  commercial  paper  was  8. 
n  April  call  loans  were  uniformly  made  at  1 
per  cent.  The  demand  for  time  contracts  was 
very  light,  and  some  of  the  banks  bought  bonds 
in  order  to  employ  idle  capital.  Commercial 
paper  of  prime  quality  sold  at  2^  to  3  per  cent, 
lor  sixty-  to  ninety-day  names.  In  May,  and  in- 
deed for  the  next  six  months,  or  until  toward 
the  end  of  November,  money  on  call  loaned  gen- 
erally at  1  per  cent.,  though  sometimes  i  of  1 
per  cent,  would  be  recorded.  The  demand  for 
time  contracts  was  insignificant,  and  quotations 
were  1  per  cent,  for  thirty  days  and  1^  for  sixty 
days  until  October,  when  the  rate  was  H  for 
thirty  days,  but  even  then  loans  were  offered 
for  five  to  eight  months  at  2J  to  3  per  cent. 


to  2^  to  3  per  cent.,  and  prime  four-months 
single  names  to  3  to  8^.  In  the  last  week  of 
November  money  on  call  advanced  spasmodically, 
and  on  the  80th  loans  were  maae  for  small 
amounts  at  8  per  cent.— the  highest  of  the  year 
— but  the  average  was  not  above  U.  At' the 
same  time  there  was  a  better  demand  for  thirty- 
day  loans  at  1-j^  to  2  per  cent.,  while  those  for 
six  months  were  freely  offered  at  8.  Some  of 
the  intending  subscribers  for  bonds  paid  }  t^  f 
of  1  per  cent,  premium  for  gold  rather  than  get 
it  from  the  Treasury,  and  instances  were  re- 
corded where  subscribers  whose  bids  had  been 
accepted  borrowed  the  gold  on  call  at  2^  per 
cent.  Early  in  December,  influenced  by  the  set- 
tlements for  the  Government  bonds,  money  on 
call  was  a  little  firmer,  but  by  the  5th  the  rate 
fell  back  to  1  per  cent.,  and  thereafter,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  month,  loans  were  generally 
made  at  the  exchange  at  this  rate.  The  offerings 
of  time  loans  were,  however,  less  liberal,  and  the 
(quotation  was  2  per  cent,  for  thirty  days,  2^  for 
sixty  to  ninety  days,  and  8  for  four  to  six  months 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  There  was  no  increase  in 
the  supply  of  commercial  paper  in  December,  the 
demand  was  good,  and  rates  for  indorsed  sixty- 
to  ninety-day  notes  were  2f  to  8  per  cent. 

The  condition  of  the  New  York  Clearing 
House  banks,  the  rates  of  interests  exchange,  and 
silver,  and  the  prices  of  United  States  bonds,  on 
Jan.  5, 1895,  compared  with  the  same  items  for 
the  preceding  two  years,  are  as  follow : 


rrEMs. 


Nkw  Tokk  Citt  Baitkb: 

Loans  and  disooanta 

Sperte 

Orcaladon 

IXei  depodta. 

T>«fFal  tendera 

Reqnirvd  re«erTe 

EeaerTe  held 


Borplna  reierve. 

MoNKT,  KxouAMOB,  Siltbb: 

rallloaoa 

Kriine  paper,  6t)  days 

Silrer  in  London,  per  oanoe. 
Prime  aterling  billa,  00  days. 

UxiTCD  Statbb  Bordb  : 

runrency  6b,  1899. 

4|8  ronpon,  ISOl 

4b  coupon,  1907 


1803. 

lil04. 

1806. 

1441,288,700 

7e,02a,6OO 

6,d&%000 

455,867,800 

4A,157,600 

1I8,S41,9M 

122,7M,400 

•418,807.000 
111,078,400 
18,044^400 
518,624,600 
102,854,400 
129,681,150 
218,427,800 

•498,890,000 

75,867,000 

11.405,100 

55V,S47.b00 

98.207,000 

188,211.950 

174,074,000 

$8,942,450 

5to7 

6 
8S|d. 

$4  87i  to  $4  671 

10<i* 
llSi 

$88,796,650 

Itoli 

8ito8| 

81|(l. 

14  84  to  $4  85 

no  bid 
95  bid* 
112  bid 

•85,662,0£0 

1  to  If 
SftoS 
27*  rf 

lOf  i  bid 

97  bid* 

114}  bid 

*  Extended  2  per  centB. 

Commercial  paper  was  in  light  supply  for  the  The  following  is  the  New  York  Clearing  House 
best  names,  and  choice  indorsements  were  freely  statement  of  totals  at  the  beginning  of  each 
sold  at  2^  to  2|  per  cent,  until  July,  when  there    quarter  of  1804  and  at  the  end  of  the  year : 


DATR. 

JaniuirT  6 

ApriI7 

July  7 

October  6. 

December  29 


$418,807,600 
450.426,600 
488,758.500 
500.277.200 
492,647.000 


Spede. 


$11 1.078.4(H) 
J)9.6'>3.000 
91,228,<00 
92.21.MnO 
7«,760,G0O 


Circolatka. 

$18,044,400 
11.144,r(K) 
10,884.700 
11,142.000 
11,284.700 


Dcpotlfa. 


♦518,524.600 
,  554.4r  6.900 
I  688.598.800 
5^9,541.4(0 
549,291,400 


L«(nd  toadcn. 

$102,854,400 

119.799,2(;0 

12a061.«00 

114,621. 2C0 

98.^81,100 


were  more  liberal  offerings,  and  during  this 
month  and  in  August  the  rate  was  3  to  3^.  The 
demand  was  more  urgent  in  the  fall  months, 
and  then  quotations  fell  off  to  2\  to  2f  per  cent., 
so  continuing  until  the  middle  of  November, 
when  the  large  buyers  temporarily  withdrew 
from  the  market,  and  indorsed  paper  moved  up 


Railroads. — The  condition  of  the  railroads 
was  far  from  satisfactory  during  the  year,  and 
with  few  exceptions  little  progress  was  made 
with  the  reorganization  of  those  roads  which 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers  during 
181i3.  The  Reading  scheme  failed  early  in  the 
year,  and  the  revised  plan  was  pronounced  a 
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fftilure  Dec  81  because  of  inability  to  procure 
the  assents  of  a  sufficient  number  of  income 
bondholders  and  stockholders.  The  plan  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  Atchison,  TofK^ka  and 
Santa  Fe  was  not  completed  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  the  Erie  and  the  Northern  Pacific 
schemes  were  greatly  delayed.  The  Richmond 
Terminal  plan  was  the  only  one  of  importance 
which  was  successfully  put  into  execution,  and  it 
was  not  until  toward  the  close  of  November  that 
application  was  made  for  the  discharge  of  the 
>few  York  and  New  England  receivers.  The 
railroads  were  more  or  less  affected  during  four 
months  of  the  year  bv  labor  troubles.  The 
strike  of  bituminous  coal  miners,  which  began  in 
April  and  ended  in  June,  threw  out  of  employ- 
ment from  150,000  to  200.000  men,  and  created 
a  coal  famine  which  was  felt  in  almost  every  in- 
dustrial enterprise  and  directly  by  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  carriers.  The  strike  of  the  American 
Railway  Union  on  the  line  of  the  Ureat  North- 
em  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  labor  organiza- 
tion, and  ^reatl^  encouraged  its  officers  in  the 
sympathetic  strike  intended  to  assist  the  Pull- 
man employes,  which  began  in  June  and  ended 
by  the  middle  of  July,  affecting  every  road  cen- 
tering at  Chicago  and  extending  from  Buffalo 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  movement  of  the  **  Army 
of  the  Commonweal"  caused  much  damage  to 


signed.  In  that  month  default  was  made  on 
bonds  of  the  Toledo,  Peoria  and  Western,  and 
the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  was 
sold  under  foreclosure.  In  August  the  reorgan- 
ization plan  of  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis 
was  adopted,  and  it  was  promptly  executed.  In 
October  the  Grand  Rapids  ana  Indiana  default- 
ed ;  the  Duluth  and  Winnipeg  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver;  and  the  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Louis,  the  Macon  and  Northern,  and  the 
Pittsburg,  Akron  and  Western  were  sold  under 
foreclosure.  In  November  the  Nebraska  Maxi- 
mum freight  bill  was  declared  by  the  United 
States  circuit  court  unreasonable.  A  receiver 
was  appointed  for  the  Georgia  Midland  and 
Gulf  road,  and  the  Detroit,  Bay  City  and  Alpena 
was  sold  under  foreclosure,  and  all  receivers  of 
branch  roads  of  the  Northern  Pacific  were  dis- 
charged by  the  court  in  the  interest  of  economy. 
In  December  the  Oregon  Pacific,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, Poughkeepsie  and  Boston,  and  the  l>es 
Moines,  Northern  and  Western  were  sold  under 
foreclosure ;  the  failure  of  the  Detroit,  Lansing 
and  Northern  and  of  the  Reading  reorganiza- 
tion plans  was  announced,  and  the  Cincin- 
nati, Jackson  and  Mackinaw  defaulted  on  its 
bonds. 

The  following  shows  gross  and  net  earnings 
of  the  principal  trunk  lines : 


ROADS. 

1888-*89. 

188»-*90. 

i8eo-*oi. 

1801>*98. 

18e»-'93. 

1893-*04. 

Pkwkstltawia  : 
Oross  oaminirA 

•61.614,445 
20,417,640 

8.\696,28« 
9,422,S&S 

24,.^95,2T8 

6,74U,84S 

21,303,002 
6,492,153 

166,202,260 
21,221,706 

87,008,408 
12,516,274 

26,454,834 

6,948,882 

24,412.096 
7,445,226 

$67,426,841 
21,479,896 

87,902,114 
12,581,262 

.  27,508,698 
7,259,698 

24,580.P95 
7,452,162 

$68,841,845 
20,022,468 

45,47a625 
14,889,512 

28,688,740 
7,16a,95T 

2^877,858 
7,444,409 

$66,875,224 
19,879,206 

46,986,694 
14,644,817 

27,840,626 
7,192,848 

26.214,807 
7,172,826 

$58,704,284 

Net  earnlnsB 

18340y&40 

Nbw  Yokk  Cbxtbal: 
(truss  eamlDire 

48,678,201 

Net  oarnlnirs 

14,169,795 

Ertr: 
(rrofis  earnioffs 

S2,929,5«> 

Net  Mrnlnflrti ...  x 

5,008,261 

Baltimobi  and  Ohio  : 
OroBS  earnings 

22,502,(62 

Net  oaminiTs 

6,941,97)1 

roads  in  the  West.  Floods  in  Colorado,  in  the 
middle  Western  States,  on  the  North  Pacific  coast, 
and  in  Pennsylvania,  were  very  destructive  in 
May,  and  the  shortage  of  the  corn  crop  bid  fair 
to  affect  railroad  transportation  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  crop  season.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  the  falling  off  in  gross  re- 
ceipts of  234  roads  amounted  to  J|;87,914,408 
compared  with  the  same  time  in  1893.  Reduc- 
tions and  suspensions  of  dividends  were  conse- 
quently numerous  and  important.  Among  the 
roads  reducing  were  the  Rock  Island,  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  and  Quincy,  Chicago  and 
Northwestern,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  (-anada 
Southern,  New  York.  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford, and  the  Boston  and  Maine,  while  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  and  the  Pittsburg,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  and  St.  Louis  suspended  dividends. 
The  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Richmond 
Terminal  was  issued  March  l,and  in  August  the 
new  company,  the  Southern,  began  to  acquire  the 

f properties  of  the  old  company.  The  Indianapo- 
is,  Decatur  and  Springfield  was  sold  under 
foreclosure  in  May,  and  the  Richmond  and  Dan- 
ville in  June.  In  July  the  announcement  was 
made  of  an  overstatement  of  about  $7,000,000 
in  the  earnings  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe,  and  soon  after  President  Reinhart  re- 


FINE  ARTS  IN  1894.  Under  this  title  are 
treated  the  principal  art  events  of  the  year  end- 
ing with  December.  1894,  including  especially 
the  great  exhibitions  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  sales  and  acquisitions  of  works  of  art,  and 
erection  of  public  statues  and  monuments. 

Paris :  Salon  of  the  Champs  Elys^es,  1 A94. 
— The  exhibition  of  the  Societd  des  Artistes 
Franyais,  in  the  Palais  de  Tlndustrie  (May  1  to 
June  30).  comprised  4,o59  numbers,  classified  as 
follows:  Paintings,  1,887;  cartoons,  water  colors, 
pastels,  miniatures,  enamels,  porcelain  pictures, 
etc.,  805 ;  sculptures,  1,004 ;  engraving  on  medals 
and  precious  stones,  67;  art  objects.  66;  archi- 
tecture, 208 ;  engraving  and  lithography,  522. 

The  following  are  the  honorary  awards  of  the 
Salon  for  1894 : 

Section  of  painting :  No  medal  of  honor  and 
no  first-class  medal  awarded.  Second-class  med- 
als: Guillaume  Albert  Demarest,  Auguste  Fran- 
yois  Gorguet,  Louis  Gal  Mac.  Georges  Olivier  Des- 
vallieres,  Raymond  Allegre,  Adrien  Jourtleuil, 
Gnstave  Snrand,  Jean  Baptiste  Antoine  Guillon- 
net,  Fernand  Le  Quesne;  Henri  Forean,  Joseph 
Saint-Germier,  Henri  Rover,  Paul  Grolleron, 
Armand  Guery.  Jules  Ronffet,  Laurent-Desrous- 
seanx.  Third-class  medals :  Ren^  Louis  Chretien, 
Eugene  Trigoulet,  Adam  Denovan,  Henry  Bacon, 
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Rene  Maarioe  Fath,  Henrv  femile  Vollet.  Fr^-  JAon  Comerre  exhibited  a  decorative  picture 

dencLaoth,Adrien  Henri  lanoux.£mileHirsch-  entitled  "Le  Rhone  et  la  Sadne,"  intenaed  for 

feld,  Gaston  Bussiere,  Francois  de  Montholon,  the  Prefecture  du  Rh6ne.    The  Rhone,  a  bearded 

Carlos  Lefebvre,  Paul  Langlois«  Jules  Octave  Neptunelike  figure,  is  seated  on  rocks,  while  the 

Triquet,  Raoul  de  Pibrae,  Tony  Faivre,  Ernest  Saone  is  represented  as  a  female  figure  floating 

Georges  Berges,  E.  P.  Fox,  Jean  Veber.  Georges  down  on  the  stream  to  the  junction  of  the  two 

Jules  Moteley,  Albert  Le  Dru,  Henri  Charrier,  rivers. 

Mile.  Antoinette  Oderieu,  Reginald  Barber,  F^lix  "  La  Musiaue  du  Pass^,"  by  Frederick  Arthur 

Beme-Bellecour,  Mme.  Marie  Aimee  Luca^-Robi*  Bridgman,  a  large  decorative  work  called  *'  Pan- 

quet.  neau  decoratif  pour  un  Hotel,'*  exhibits  a  group 

Section   of  sculpture :    No   medal  of   honor  of  Greek-lookine^  figui'es  listening  to  Egyptian 

awarded.     First-class  medals :  Jean  Alexandre  harp  players,     ft  is  a  work  fine  in  design  and 

Pezieux,  Emmanuel  Hannaux,  Ernest  Dubois,  sentiment,  and  well  adapted  for  decorative  pur- 

Hippolyte  Peyrol,  Louis  Alexandre  Bott^,  Henri  poses. 

Auguste  Jules  Patey,  Hector  Lemaire.    Second-  "  Venite  ad  me  omnes/'  by  Alphonse  Moncha- 

olass  medals :  Auguste  Seysses,  Francois  Sicard,  blon,  is  a  very  large  decorative  work  re|)re8ent- 

Edouard  Lormier,  Louis  Clausade,  Louis  Con-  ing  Christ  enthroned  in  the  center,  with  the 

vers«  Ren^  Rozet.  Eugene  Mouchon.   Third-class  elders  and  the  evangelistic   symbols   grouped 

medals :  Albert  Ernest  Miserey,  Mme.  Francine  around,  and  the  seven  churches,  symbolized  by 

Ducrot,  Louis  Auguste  Riviere-Th6odore,  Au-  seven   very  beautiful    figures,  each   holding  a 

guste  Ledru,  Raymond  Guimberteau,  Auguste  model  of  a  church,  in  the  foreground,  one  rising 

Maillard,  Leo  Laporte-Blairsy,  Jacques  Loysel,  up  toward  the  throne  in  ecstasy,  the  others  in 

Claude  Jean  Baptiste  Weitmen,  Fran9ois  Bfenri  kneeling  groups  of  three  on  each  side. 

Coutheillas.  Jules  Iu)uffet*s  '*  Les  Cuirassiers  de  la  Garde 

Section    of   architecture :    Medal    of   honor,  k  R^zonville,  16  A6ut,  1870,"  is  a  large  and  am- 

Georges  Paul  Chedanne.     First-class  medals:  bitious  and  a  highly  creditable  picture  of  the 

Max  Doamic,  Henri  Deverin.  Second-class  med-  militanr  class,  though  scarcely  on  an  equality 

als :  Felix  Hinpolyte  Augustin  Michelin,  Albert  with  l5etaille's  best  work.     It  represents  the 

Toumaire,  Eagard  Pierre  L6on  Vinson,  Emile  cuirassiers  in  the  act  of  charging. 

Jay.    Third-class  medals :  fimile  Dupont,  Louis  "  Le  Sergeant  Tanviray,"  by  Paul  Grolleron,  is 

Masson-Detourbey,  Emmanuel  Pontremoli,  Louis  a  large  canvas  representing  an  incident  at  Loigny 

Claude  Joseph  Meissonnier,  Louis  Pille,  Alex-  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870.  A  French 

andre  Edmond  Maistrasse.  infantry  soldier  lingers  among  his  dead  and  dy- 

Section  of  engraving  and  lithography :  Medal  in^  comrades  to  snatch  the  colors  from  the  death 

of  honor,  Gustave  usvy.     First-class  medals :  gnp  of  the  standard  bearer  in  the  face  of  almost 

Kmile  Sulpis,  Pierre  Guillon.   Second-class  med-  certain  death  from  the  rifles  of  the  Prussians, 

als :  Jules  Huyot,  William  Barbotin,  Louis  Piro-  who  are  rapidly  advancing  and  firing.    It  is  one 

don,  Auguste  Louis  Hermant,  Victor  Louis  Fo-  of  the  best  pictures  of  the  year  in  its  class, 

cillon,   Charles    Giroux.      Third-class    medals':  Jean  Lecomte-du-Nouy's  "  Le  Souper  de  Beau- 

Lucien  Gautier,  Dcsir^  Montet,  L^n  Adolphe  caire  "  depicts  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Napoleon, 

Willette,  Gabriel  Dubois- Menant,  Gaston  Albert  on  the  14th  of  March,  1794,  six  years  before  the 

Manchon,  Ernest  Deloche.  ptissage  of  the  Alps,  when  the  future  emperor, 

Among  the  great  canvases  is  the  ceiling  paint-  then  a  young  artillery  officer,  after  discussing 

ing  of  I^n  Bonnat.  for  the  Salon  k  Arcaaes  in  the  exciting  political  topics  of  the  day  with  some 

the  Paris  H6tel  de  Ville,  entitled  "  Triomphe  de  citizens,  rises  from  the  table  where  he  had  been 

TArt."    Pegasus,  white  with  light,  is  springing  sitting,  and,  as  if  foreshadowing  his  own  career, 

upward  into  ether  from  an  escarped  rock,  bearing  declares  oracularly :   "At  the  right  time  some 

on  hi&  back  a  genius  who  holds  aloft  a  torch  one  will  arise  who  will  unite  in  his  own  person 

symbolic  of  art.    At  his  feet  the  genii  of  evil  all  the  nation's  hopes,  and  then  .  .  ." 

and  of  night  are  rolling  into  the  abysses,  and  be-  Charles  Louis  Kratk^'s  "  Campagne  de  France, 

vend  reddish  and  yellow  vapors  are  stretching  1814,"  depicts  a  cottage  interior  into  which  Na- 

iipward  into  the  blue  sky,  in  which  are  two  genii,  poleon  has  stopped  to  warm  his  feet  at  the  fire, 

one  bearing  a  lyre,  the  other  a  laurel  wreath.  while  several  officers  stand  respectfully  at  the 

Another    immense    canvas,  which    attracted  door.    Through  the  window  are  seen  soldiers  on 

great  attention,  was  Louis  Edouard  Fournier*s  the  march,  bending  forward  as  if  walking  labori- 

**  Les  Gloircs  Lyonnaises,"  intended  for  the  gen-  ously  through  the  snow.    Among  the  many  Na- 

eral  council  room  of  the  H6tel  de  la  Prefecture  poleon  pictures  in  the  Salon  this  one  was  marked 

at  Lyons.     It  is  a  collection  of  portrait  figures  by  the  charm  of  absolute  reality. 

of  eminent  natives  of  the  city  from  the  Roman  fidouard  Detaille  exhibited  a  large  canvas  en- 

|>eriod  to  the  piescnt.    The  modem  men — Meis-  titled  "  Les  Victimes  du  Devoir,"  a  scene  during 

sonnier.  Ampere,  and  many  others  known  to  fame  a  fire  at  night  in  a  Paris  street,  with  the  bodies 

— are  grouped  in  the  foreground,  and  the  medi-  of  some  firemen  killed  in  the  execution  of  their 

?rval  and  ancient  ones  complete  the  circle,  with  duty  borne  through  a  crowd.    The  work  is  strik- 

Marcus  Aurelius  for  a  central  figure.  ingly  dramatic  and  attracted  much  popular  at- 

Still  another  ceiling  decoration,  by  ^fedonard  tention,  but  is  hardly  worthy  of  so  large  a  treat- 
Dehat-Ponsan.  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Tou-  '  ment. 

louse,  entitled  "  La  Couronne  de  Toulouse,"  is  a  Paul  Jean  Gervais's  "  Ijc  Jugement  de  Paris  " 
collection  of  figures,  nude  or  brightly  draped,  is  a  somewhat  realistic  treatment  of  the  legend 
symlx>Iizing  the  various  arts.  It  is  nn  excellent  in  which  the  throe  goddesses  are  very  like  mod- 
example  of  what  a  ceiling  painting  should  be,  in  em  ladies,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  work,  especially 
which  the  figures  fioat  rather  than  stand.  in  coloring. 
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Georges  Rochegrosse,  in  his  '*  Le  Chevalier  aux  composition  for  the  ceiling  of  the  Escalier  du  Pro- 

Fleurs,    has  borrowed  a  theme  from  Wagner's  fet  in  the  Paris  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  cartoon  of  which 

Parsifal,  in  which  the  hero  is  shown  in  the  magic  was  exhibited  in  1893,  and  the  designs  to  fill  the 

gardens  of  Klingsor  with  the  flowers  springing  compartments  (spandrels  and  tympana)  around 

to  life  under  his  footsteps  and  assuming  the  it.    The  central    subject    is    entitled    *'  Victor 

forms  of  beautiful  women,  rising  around  him,  Hugo  off  rant  sa  Lyre  a  la  Ville  de  Paris."    The 

placing  themselves  in  his  path,  and  twining  poet,  in  flowing  robes  and  laurel-crowned,  stands 

about  and  embracing  him,  while  his  silver  breast-  with  one  hand  upon  his  lyre,  which  is  borne  hy 

plate  reflects  their  varicolored  hues.  a  winged  genius,  before  the  City  of  Paris,  a  female 

Elizabeth  Gardner's  '^  A  travers  le  Ruisseau "  figure  seated  under  a  portico  and  about  to  be 

is  a  pretty  group  representing  a  barefooted  boy  crowned  by  Letters,  the  Sciences,  and  the  Arts, 

and  girl  with  clasped  hands  forming  a  seat  for  a  Behind  them  a  group  of  ephebi   wave    palm 

little  child  whom  they  are  carrymg  across  a  branches,  and  one,  nearly  nude,  bears  a  standard 

brook.  with  the  arms  of  Paris.  'Behind  Hugo  are  flying 

Theobald  Chartran's  "  Saint  Fran9ois  d' Assise  figures  symbolical  of  his  works.    Of  the  fifteen 

chantant  an  Labour  "  is  a  noble  picture  showing  compartments,  the  artist  exhibited  designs  for 

the  saint  singing  his  chant  as  he  guides  two  oxen  four  spandrels,  entitled   Patriotisme,  Charite, 

attached  to  a  rude  plow  across  barren  uplands.  Ardeur  Artistique,  and  Foyer  Intellectuel ;  and 

Henry  S.  Bisbing*s  '*  Le  Combat,"  one  of  the  for  six  tympana  in  the  heads  of  arches,  entitled 

best  of  the  animal  pictures,  represents  a  fight  of  Esprit,  Generosite,  Fantaisie,  Beauts,  Intr§pidite, 

bulls.  Cuke  de  Souvenir,  and  Urbanity. 

Among  the  landscapes  with  figures  may  be  Jean  Beraud's  chief  exhibit,  *"  Le  Chemin  de 

noted  Jules  Breton's  **  La  Fin  de  la  R^colte,**  a  la  Croix,"  is  a  clever  and  dexterous  anachro- 

dignified  picture  of  field  laborers  at  sundown  on  nism,  representing  the  scene  with  characters  of 

the  last  day  of  the  potato  harvest ;  and  among  the  present.    He  sent  also  ^*  La  Meditation," 

sea  pieces,  Auguste  Flameng's  "  Maree  basse  "  "  Au  Fille  de  Teau,"  and  several  portraits, 

and  Max  Bonvet's  **  Lever  de  Lune  au  Cr^pus-  Carolus  Duran  exhibited  "  Le  Poete  et  la  Man- 

cule."  doline,"  "  Crepuscule  d'Or,"  "  La  Dernidre  Heure 

Noteworthy  among  the   sculptures  was  the  du  Christ "  (sketch),  and  4  portraits, 

marble  **Orph^e"  of  Emmanuel  Hannaux,  to  Some  of  the  best  landscapes  and  sea  pieces 

which  a  first-class  medal  was  awarded.    It  repre-  were  by  foreigners,  as  Mesdag's  **  Maree  basse,^* 

sents  the  singer  lying  at  full  length  on  the  Ilagborg's  "Au  Bord  de  la  Mer,"  and  Henry 

ground  beside  nis  lyre,  where  he  has  cast  himself  Moore's  **  Calme  avant  I'Orage." 

in  his  despair  after  the  loss  of  Eurydice.  Alfred  Stevens  was  represented  by  8  canvases, 

"  La  Seine,"  by  Denys  Puech,  a  bas-relief  in  which  were  among  the  best  of   the  exhibits, 

marble,  shows  a  graceful  nymph  with  a  seductive  John  S.  Sargent  showed  his  "  Mrs.  H.  Hamers- 

face  lying  at  full  length  amid  grass  and  reeds,  lev "  and  **  £tude,"  and  Alexander  Harrison  4 

holding  in  her  left  hand  a  jar  from  which  wat«r  "  ^Tableaux." 

is  fiowmg.  .  M.  J.  Tissot's  "  Vie  de  notre  Seigneur  Jesus- 
Ernest  Dubois,  another  first  medalist,  exhibiteid  Christ,"  a  marvelous  series  of  about  300  illus- 
a  notable  group  in  plaster  entitled  **  Le  Pardon,"  tratione  painted  in  body  colors,  was  one  of  the 
and  Alphonse  uordonnier  a  group  in  marble  and  most  important  art  exhibits  of  the  year, 
wood,  entitled  "  Obsession,"  representing  an  an-  Paris :  Miscellaneous. — The  sale  of  the  col- 
choriteseatedand  tempted  by  three  nude  nymphs  lection  of  M.  Tavemier,  in  Paris,  June  11,  pro- 
who  have  evidently  laid  siegre  to  his  soul.  Alfred  duced  304,150  francs.  Among  the  best  prices 
Boucher  and  Hector  Lemaire  (first-class  medal)  obtained  were :  Delacroix,  **  I^  Mise  au  Tom- 
exhibited  monumental  statues,  the  former  for  the  beau,"  88,000  f. ;  "Cavaliers  Arabes  sortant  de 
tomb  of  the  Duchesse  de  Vienne,  the  latter  for  I'eau,"  21,600  f.  Daubigny,  "  Laveuses,"  68,000  f. 
that  of  the  Princesse  d'Orleans  in  the  chapel  at  Jules  Dupr6.  "  Petit  Pech'eur,"  10,700  f.  Isabey, 
Dreux.  Worthy  of  notice,  too,  is  the  bronze  re-  "RetourdeChasse,"10,100f.  Trovon,"L'Abpeu- 
licf  of  Ernest  Louis  Barrias,  entitled  "  Nubiens."  voir,"  40,000  f.  Greuze,  "  Tete  de  petite  Fille," 
a  spirited  ^roup  representing  a  Nubian  thrusting  17,500  f. 

his  spear  mto  the  throat  of  a  crocodile  that  is  At  the  sale  in  November  of  works  of  M.  C. 

crawling  up  a  river  bank,  and  which  has  seized  Jacque,  the  famous  animal  and  landscape  painter, 

and  nearly  pulled  into  the  water  a  figure  lying  the  following  prices  were  obtained:  "  Le  Grand 

head  downward.    At  the  left  a  woman  clasps  to  Troupeau,"  30,000  francs ;  "  Troupeau  de  Vaches 

her  breast  two  children.  k  TAbreuvoir,"  12,000  f . ;  "Qentree  du  Trou- 

Paris :  Salon  de  Champ  de  Mars.— The  So-  peau,"  18,000  f. ;  •»  Sortie  du  Village,"  13,950  f. : 
ci6te  Nationale  des  Beaux- Arts,  which  still  holds  "  Le  Tertre,"  15,000  f. ;  "  Int^rieur  de  Bergerie," 
aloof  from  the  older  society  from  which  it  seceded  12,000  f. ;  "  Rentree  a  la  Ferme,"  8,000  f. ;  "  Re- 
in 1889,  opened  its  fifth  annual  exhibition  on  the  tour  du  Labour,"  9.800  f, 

25th  of  April.    Its  officers  are:  President,  Pu  vis  London:  Royal  Academy. — The  following 

de  Chavannes;  Vice-Presidents,  Carolus  Duran,  were  elected  associates  of  the  Royal  Academy 

0.  Rodin,  and  Waltner.    The  society  consists  of  in  January :  John  S.  Sargent,  Frank  Bramley, 

18  founders,  20  honorary  members,  176  society-  John  M.  Swan,  and  A.  Hacker,  painters,  and 

ries,  and.  147  associates.  George  J.  Frampton,  sculptor.    In  June,  Valen- 

The  exhibition  comprised  2,251  numbers,  of  tine  C.  Prinscp,  associate,  was  elected  an  aca- 

which  1,201  were  paintings,  487  water  colors,  demician. 

pastels,  etc.,  135  sculptures,  134  engravings,  254  The  twenty-fifth  winter  exhibition  was  corn- 
art  objects,  and  40  architectural  designs.  posed  chiefly  of  the  British  school,  especially  of 

Puvis  de  Chavannes's  exhibit  comprised  the  examples  of  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
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Roinney,  Blake,  Stothardf  and  the  late  Mr.  Pet-  mounted,  crazed  by  fear  or  hunger,  rushing 
tie,  and  of  the  primitive  schools  of  Italy  and  the  wildly  over  the  plain,  crushing  in  their  purpose- 
Low  Countries.  Among  the  principal  attractions  less  cnarge  the  dead  and  the  wounded, 
were  54  pictures  and  46  drawings  by  Stothard,  Mr.  Val.  Prinsep's  "A  Versailles!"  a  large 
and  21  drawings  by  Blake.  picture  filled  with  life-size  figures,  represents 
The  one  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  summer  the  march  of  the  women  to  Versailles  in  Octo- 
enhibition  was  disappointing  through  the  ab-  ber,  1789.  Their  leader,  a  young  virago,  rides 
sence  of  several  usually  prominent  contributors,  on  a  gun-carriage  which  is  dragged  by  a  party 
such  as  Sir  John  Millais,  Mr.  T.  Faed,  Mr.  Cal-  of  ill-favored  patriots,  preceded  by  the  red  flag, 
deron,  and  Sir  John  Gilbert,  and  the  inadequate  In  the  front  a  lady  is  forced  unwillingly  along 
representation  of  other  of  the  best  men.  by  the  crowd. 

Of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton*3  contributions, the  Mr.  Briton  Riviere's  "Ganymede"  exhibits 

"Spirit  of  the  Summit"  represents  a  stately  Jove's  eagle  soaring  to  the  Olympian  courts, 

virgin  in  voluminous  white  drapery  seated  on  a  with   its  talons  fixed  in  a  red  girdle  bound 

natural  throne  on  the  highest  peak  of  a  moun-  about  the  chest  of  Ganymede.     His  "  Beyond 

tain,  looking  upward  into  the  blue  firmament  Man's  Footsteps"  depicts  a  huge  white  bear  on 

where  stars  glitter,  while  from  the  valleys  white  the  sloping  plateau  of  a  fioating  iceberg,  gazing 

clouds  rise  and  climb  into  the  azure  behind  her.  upon  the  sun  sinking  in  lurid  gold  behind  a 

** Summer  Slumber"  shows  the  nearly  life-  bank  of  gloomy  purple  clouds  that  veils  the 

size  figure  of  a  young  damsel  in  pale-rose*  drap-  edge  of  the  sea. 

ery  extended  supine  on  the  margm  of  a  marble  "  For  he  had  Great  Possessions,"  by  George  F. 
tank  in  a  Greek  room  lined  with  marble  and  Watts,  is  the  life-size,  nearly  full-length  figure 
adorned  with  statues  of  "Silence"  and  "Repose"  of  a  tall,  stately  man,  in  penrly-white,  gray,  and 
and  other  sculptures  suggestive  of  peace  and  green  Oriental  drapery,  standing  near  a  window, 
slumber.     Between  two  lofty  columns  is  seen  a  out  of  which  he  is  evidently  looking,  though  we 
landscape  in  glowing  twilight  deepening  into  see  only  his  shoulder  and  bnck. 
gloom,  the  azure  of  the  sky  refiectea  in  the  wa-  Mr.  J.  S.  Sargent  exhibited  a  "  Lunette  and 
ter  of  the  tank.  Portion  of  a  Ceiling,"  intended  for  the  deeora- 
*'Fatidica"    represents    a    stately  dame,  in  tion  of  the  Public  Library,  Boston.     It  includes 
ample  white  robes,  seated  on  a  silver  throne  on  a  large  number  of  life-size  figures  drawn  from 
a  raised  platform  in  a  large  niche  in  a  temple,  Egyptian  mythology,  and   is  full  of  vigorous 
the  walls  of  which  behind  are  covered  with  sil-  and  able  drawing  anS  painting, 
ver  in  which  shadowy  reflections  seem  to  play.  London:  New  (xallery. — The  winter  exhi- 
At  her  side  a  silver  tripod  sustains  a  slow-burn-  bition  was  devoted  to  pictures  illustrative  of 
ing  fire,  and  at  her  feet  lies  a  branch  of  goldeu  early  Italian  art,  and  contained,  besides  much 
laurel  appropriate  to  the  divinity  whose  mouth-  archaic  '•  padding,"  many  works  of  a  high  class, 
piece  she  is.  especially  by  Botticelli,  Antonello  da  Messina, 
"  The  Bracelet "  depicts  a  Greek  damsel,  in  Bronzino,  Ghirlandaio,  and  Signorelli.    In  ad- 
primrose   drapery  open  at  the  side  to  show  a  dition,  was  a  large  and  comprehensive  collection 
shapely  thigh  and  leg,  standing  before  a  chair  of  the  art  craftsmanship  of  1800  to  1550,  con- 
with  drapery  thrown  upon  it  against  a  back-  slsting  of  furniture,  plate,  decorative  bronzes, 
ground  of  vines  and  azure  sky,  trying  on  her  armor,  ceramics,  ivories,  embroideries,  illumi- 
arm  a  bracelet  at  which  she  looks  admiringly.  •  nated  manuscripts,  engravings,  etc. 
At  her  feet  a  little  child  holds  a  casket  from  The  summer  exhibition,  which  contained  more 
which  the  bracelet  has  been  taken.  than  400  numbers,  had  but  few  noteworthy  pic- 
Mr.  Poynter's  "Idle  Fears"  represents  a  tall,  tures.    Mr.  Poynter's  half-length  life-size  figure 
slender  young  girl,  entirely  nude,  hesitating  to  entitled  "  Barine,"  suggested   by  Horace's  ode 
make  the  plunge  into  the  cold  tank  in  a  Roman  (ii,  8),  represents  the  coquette  as  a  sumptuous 
bath,  and  clinging  to  her  companion,  a  hand-  brunette,  in  a  palla  of  deep-red  silk  shot  with 
some  adult  damsel  in  white  and  purple.    The  gold  slowly  tearing  in  pieces  a  billet  which  some 
clear,  placid  water  reflects  the  architecture  and  lover  has  sent  her. 

the  figures,  who  face  the  spectator  against  a  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones  contributed  "Vespertina 

background  of  colored  marbles.    An  opening,  Quies,"  a  sort  of  pendant  to  his  "Flam ma  Vesta- 

with  a  purple  portiere  drawn  back,  reveals  an  lis."    It  depicts  a  damsel  in  deep,  rich   blue, 

inner  room,  where  a  servant  is  pouring  hot  water  standing  in  the  gallery  or  balcony  of  a  convent, 

into  a  smaller  bath.  with  the  empty  courtyard  behind  her,  its  nar- 

*•  Ilone  Serenw,"  by  the  same  artist,  depicts  row  doors  and  windows  bathed    in  the  soft, 

six  girls,  whose  fluttering  draperies  veil  witnout  warm  evening  light  that  pervades  the  quadran- 

hiding  their  limbs,  dancing  hand  in  hand  to  the  gle.    "  Love  among  the  Kuins"  is  a  replica  in 

music  of  a  band  of  Egyptians,  on  a  lofty  garden  oil  of  a  destroyed  water  color  that  was  reckoned 

terrace  overlooking  the  Mediterranean  and  dis-  among  the  artist's  best  productions.    "Danae" 

tan t  purple  mountains.    The  musicians  sit  under  is  a  study  for  a  picture  of  the  damsel  of  the 

a  vine-clad    bower   on    the   right,  and  under  brazen  tower,  much  different  from  a  picture  of 

another  one  on  the  left  are  a  handsome  lady  in  the  same  name  and  subject  previously  exhibited, 

ft  silver  chair,  with  a  little  girl  leaning  on  her  Mr.  Alma-Tadema's  "The  Benediction"  is  a 

knee,  and  behind  her  a  maiden  holding  a  lyre,  small  picture  representing  a  bride,  crowned  with 

Near  by  is  a  peacock,  his  colors  flaming  in  the  jasmine  and  robed  with  white,  pressing  to  her 

sun,  and  overhead  doves  circling  through  the  air.  bosom  a  silver  casket,  while  the  groom  half-fur- 

*•  After  the  Battle,  Sedan,"  by  Mr.  J.  Oharl-  tively  kisses  her  hand.    Behind,  standing  on  the 

ton,  depicts  a  furious  stampede  of    riderless  top  of  the  steps  near  the  altar  and  smoking 

chargers,  whose  masters  have  been  slain  or  dis-  tripod,  the  priestess  of  the  temple,  lifting  above 
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her  head  the  bridal  torches,  bestows  the  bene-  lem/'  £987;  "View  on  the  Brill  River/*  £1,365; 

diction.  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  "  Lady  Betty  Del  me.  Sister  of 

Mr.  George    F.  Watts   sent   an    unfinished  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  Children,'*  £11,550: 

"  Greek  Idyl,"  an  "  Ariadne,"  a  small  version  of  **  Portrait   of  the    Honorable   Mrs.    Moncton," 

his  larger  picture  on  the  same  subject,  and  a  £7,876;  *' Portrait  of  Miss  Whitbread,"  £1,575; 

"  Portrait  or  Geor^je  Meredith,"  the  last  of  which  "  Portrait  of  Emily,  Duchess  of  Leinster,"  £525 ; 

is  to  go  to  the  Holland  House  Gallery.  •*  Portrait  of  Lady  Louisa  Conolly,"  £735 ;  "  Por- 

London:  MisceUaneons. — Among  the  sales  trait  of  Miss  Stuart,"  £236. 
in  May  in  London,  from  the  collections  of  Mrs.  The  collection  of  the  Duchess  of  Montrose, 
Hemming,  Birket  Foster,  and  others,  were:  sold  on  July  14,  contained  some  noteworthy  pic- 
Sir  E.  Burne-Jones,  7  pictures,  "  The  Story  of  tures :  W.  Collins,  **  The  Disposal  of  a  Favorite 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon,"  £2,100;  L.  Alma-  Lamb,"  £420;  T.  Gainsborough,  "Madame  Le 
Tadema,  "The  Sciisons":  "Spring,"  £273:  Brun,"  £3,255;  Sir  E.  Landseer,  "Newfouml- 
*•  Summer,"  £241 ;  "  Autumn,"  £252;  "  Winter,"  land  Doc  Venus  and  Rabbit,"  £220;  "A  Scotch 
£483;  Arv  Scheffer,  "Dante  and  Beatrice,"  Terrier,*^£141;  Sir  F.  Leighton,  "Helen  on  the 
£483;  Sirte.  Landseer, " Chevy,"  £3,937 ;  Sir  T.  Walls  of  Troy,"  £430;  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  -Mrs. 
Lawrence,  "  Mrs.  Whittington,"  £750 ;  T.  Gains*  Mathew,"  £4,620 ;  "  Mrs.  Pownal  as  Hebe."  £630 ; 
borough,  "  View  near  King's  Bromley  on  Trent,"  "Mrs.  Burrell,"  £430:  "Nelly  O'Brien,"  £325; 
£3,750;  J.  Constable,  "Scene  on  the  River  " Girl  and  Dog,"  £535 ;  G.  Koranev,  "  Lady  Ham- 
Stour,"  £6,510.  ilton  as  the  Magdalen,"  £420 ;  "  Lady  Hamilton 

At  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Miss  as  Ariadne."  £472. 

Romney,  May  24  and  25,  the  following  pictures  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  has  been  created  a 

of  George  Romney  were  sold :  "  Portrait  of  the  "baronet.    Mr.  George  F.  Watts,  who  was  offered 

Artist "  (1795),  £220 ;    "  Rev.  John  Romney "  the  same  honor,  respectfully  declined, 

(the  painter's  only  son),  £262 ;  "  Portrait  of  the  Mr.  George  F.  Watts  has  presented  one  ver- 

Artist"  (1782),  £441;  "Mi-s.  Tickell,"  £1,207;  sion  of  his  picture  entitled  " Love  and  Life "  to 

"Head  of   Miranda,"  £294:   "Titania,  Puck,  the  French  Government,  and  it  has  been  hung 

and  the  Changeling,"  £215 ;  "  Mrs.  Inchbald,"  in  the  Luxembourg;  a  second  version,  which  the 

£997;  "James   Thomas    Paine,"  with  a  do?,  artist  exhibited  at  Chicago,  has  been  given  by 

£848;   "Mrs.  Billington  as  St.  Cecilia,"  £945;  him  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 

"  Lady  Hamilton  as  a  Bacchante,"  £315 :  "  Lady  and  will  be  placed  in  the  White  House.    These 

Hamilton  as  a  Bacchante  dancing,"  £630.         *  pictures  are  in  no  sense  replicas  or  copies,  but 

The  following,  sold  on  May  26,  were  from  the  were  painted  simultaneously  as  an  experiment 

late  John  Gibbons's  and  other  collections:  Sir  with  different  arrangements.    The  one  sent  to 

A.  W.  Callcott,    "The  Shrimpers,"  £892;   T.  Washington  was  the  first  one  completed.    A 

Gainsborough,  "  The  Market  Cart,"  £4,725 ;  "  A  third  version  is  to  go  with  his  other  pictures  to 

Girl  with  Pigs,"  £840;  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  "  Nelly  the  British  nation. 

O'Brien,"  £703;  "The  Duchess  of  Gloucester  Mr.  Francis  Seymour  Haden,  who  has  been 

and  Child,"  £315 ;  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  "  Bonne-  President   of   the    Royal   Society   of    Painter- 

ville,  the  Capital  of  Savoy,"  £777 ;  "  Sea  Piece,  Etchers  since  its  formation,  in   1880,  has  re- 

with  Fishing  Boats  in  a  Squall,"  £1,260;  Sir  D.  ceived  the  distinction  of  knighthood. 

Wilkie,  "  Sheep- Washing,"^ £745.  New  York :  National  Academj  of  Design. 

Among  pictures  from  the  collections  of  the  .  — The  officers  for  1894-'95  are  as  follow :  Presi- 

late  Sir  11.  H.  Campbell  and  others,  sold  June  dent,  Thomas  W.  Wood;  Vice-President,  11.  W. 

16,  were :  J.  Ruysdael,  "  A  Forest  Scene,"  £1,312 ;  Robbins ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  J.  C.  Nicoll ; 

Old  Crome, "  A  Yarmouth  Water  Frolic,"  £2,730 ;  Recording  Secretary,  George  H.  Smillie ;  Treas- 

J.  Hoppner,  "  Mrs.  Jordan  as  Rosalind,"  £1,155.  urer,  James  D.  Smillie.    The  Academy  consists 

The  sale  of  the  Adrian  Hope  collection  on  June  of  93  academicians  and  55  associates. 

30  was  the  chief  event  of  the  season.    Some  good  The  sixty-ninth  annual  exhibition  (April  and 

prices  were  realized,  among  them  the  following:  May)  closed  on  May  12.    The  total  amount  of 


Landscape,"  £3,150;  M.  de  Hondecoetcr,  "  Long    er's  *»The  Bov  and  the  Muse,"  11,000;  Harry  W. 
live  the  King,"  £1,575 ;  P.  de  Hooch,  "  Interior  of    Watrous's  *•  My  Lady  Nicotine,"  $575 ;  Thomas 


puce 
and  green  jacket,  £1,260;  Paul  Potter,  "Four    sey,"  ^400.    The  first  Hall  garten  prize  ($300)  wa« 


Hagar 

Hunt,"  £1,743;   J.   Ruysdael,  "A  Waterfall,"  to  Mrs.  J.  Francis  Murphy's  "That   Difficult 

£1,680;  Jan  Steen,  "Scene  on  the  Terrace  of  a  Worid."    The  Norman  W.  Dodge  prize  ($300) 

Chateau,"  £819;  Velasquez,  "Portrait  of  Philip  for  the  best  picture  painted  in  the  United  States 

IV  of  Spain,"  £105 ;  G.  Terburg,  "  Portrait  of  a  bv  a  woman  to  Clara  T.  McChesney's  "  The  Old 

Gentleman,"  £420.  Spinner."    Tbe  Thomas  B.  Clarke  prize  ($300) 

Pictures  from  the  Fontaine,  Delm6,  and  other  for  the  best  American  figure  composition  was 

collections,  sold  July  7,  as  follows:  Rembrandt,  awarded  to  Harry  W.  Watrous's  ** Bills." 
"A  Lady,  seated,"  £173;  Rubens,  "The  Prodi-        The  thirteenth  autumn  exhibition  (Dec.  10  to 

gal  Son,^'  £840;  J.  Ruysdael,  "Lake  of  Haar-  Jan.5)consistedof  407  numbers,  chiefly  oil  paint- 
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ings.  Among  the  best  were  Mr.  Walter  Shirlaw's  attention.  Many  of  the  pictures  were  note- 
"The  Kijis,"  Mr.  Gilbert  Gaul's  **  Washing  on  worthy  for  excellent  composition  and  modeling. 
Lake  Manawa,  Nicaragua,"  Bruce  Crane's  "The  and  a  sincerity  and  brilliance  of  tone  character- 
Farm/'  George  II.  Sraillie's  **  Entrance  to  Somes  istic  only  of  our  greater  colorists. 
Sound.*'  and  R.  M.  Shurtleff's  "A  Woodland  Philadelphia:  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.— 
BnM>k."  The  sixty-third  annual  exhibition,  which  closed 

The  Academy  will  soon  seek  new  quarters  up-  Feb.  24,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the 

town,  nearer  the  residence  center  of  the  city.    Its  season,  the  managers  having  drawn  largely  from 

present  building,  on  the  corner  of  Twenty-third  the  treasures  of  the  Chicago  exhibition.  Among 

Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  which  it  has  oceu-  the  exhibits  were  Sargent's  •*  Ellen  Terry  as 

pied  since  1865,  has  been  sold  to  the  Metropoli-  Ijady  Macbeth,"  George  De  Forest  Brush's  "The 

tan  Life  Insurance  Company  and  will  be  de-  Sculptor  and  the    King,"   Whistler's  "Yellow 

molished.  Buskin,"  '*  Fur  Jacket,"  "  Princess  of  the  Land 

New  York:  Society  of  American  Artists. —  of  Porcelain,"  and  others,  McClure  Hamilton's 

The  officers  for  the  year  1894-95  are  as  follow :  *•  Portrait    of    Mr.  Gladstone,"   Kenyon   Cox's 

President,  William   M.  Chase :   Vice-President,  "  Music,"  and  Elihu  Vedder's  "  Samson."    Two 

John  La  Farge:  Secretary,  Kenyon  Cox ;  Treas-  gold  Temple  medals  were  awarded,  one  to  Mr. 

urer,  Samuel  Isham.  Whistler  for  his  **  Yellow  Buskin,"  and  one  to 

The  sixteenth  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  Mr.  Sargent  for  his  **  Ellen  Terrj'."    The  Con- 

the  galleries  of  the  society  from  March  12  to  verse  gold  medals  wore  awarded  to  D.  Ridgeway 

April  14.     More  than  300  canvases  were  shown,  Knight  and  Alexander  Harrison.    Mr.  Hamil- 

a  large  number   of    which    were   noteworthy,  toil's  "  Gladstone,"  the  duplicate  of  the  one  in 

Among  those  which  attracred  attention   were  the  Luxembourg,  was  bought  for  the  Temple 

portraits  by  William  M.  Chase,  Carroll  Beckwith,  collection. 

William  S.  Kendall,  and  J.  Alden  Weir.    Mr.  Monnments  and  Statnes. — The  Nathan  Hale 

Weir's  •*  The  Willimantic  Thread  Factory  "  is  a  Monument  Committee,  for  the  erection  of  a  me- 

difficult  subject  handled  in  a  broad  and  impres-  morial  to  the  young  patriot  at  Huntington,  Long 

sive   manner.     Mr.    Coffin's  "  Early    Evening,  Island,  accepted  Mr.  Stanford  White's  plan  for  a 

Somerset  Valley  "  and  Mr.  Hardie's  "  Lady  of  combined  monument  and  fountain.    A  bowlder 

the  Nineteenth  Century"  were  also  noteworthy,  with  a  bronze  tablet  bearing  an  inscription  was 

Good  landscape  studies  were  shown  by  John  placed  at  the  point  near  Huntington  Bay  where 

Humphrey  Jonnson,  Horatio  Walker,  Joe  Evans,  he  was  captured, 

and  Thomas  Uoveden.  A  monument  to  Edwin  Booth,  a  Greek  mono- 

The  annual  Webb  prize  of  $300  for  the  bcxSt  lith  of  Tennessee  marble,  bearing  on  its  face  a 

landscape  painted  Vjy  an  American  artist  under  bronze  portrait  of  the  actor  in  bas-relief,  the  work 

forty  years  of  age  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Charles  of  Mr.  F.  Edwin  Elwell,  has  been  erected  at 

A.  Piatt's  "  Spring."  Mount  Auburn  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Grossman. 

The  $1,500  of  the  Samuel  T.  Shaw  fund  for  A  life-size  bronze  statue  of  Columbus,  a  copv 

the  purchase  of  a  painting  in  oil  containing  one  of  one  in  Madrid  by  the  Spanish  sculptor  Sunol, 

or  more  figures   was  given  to  Mr.  Henry  O.  was  unveiled  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  in  Ma\, 

Walker  for  **  The  Singers,"  a  charming  little  the  gift  of  a  hundred  citizens  to  the  city.    The 

painting  of  a  bov  and  girl  singing.  discoverer  is  represented  starting  forward,  flag 

New  York :  Miscellaneous. — The  Municipal  in  hand,  to  take  possession  of  the  new-found 

Art  Society,  whose  object  is  to  raise  funds  for  country. 

the  artistic  decoration  of  public  buildings,  of-  An  equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  W.  S.  Hancock, 

fered  for  its  first  competition  3  prizes,  of  $500,  by  Mr.  F.  Edwin  Elwell,  in  bronze,  was  unveiled 

^300,  and  $100.  respectively,  for  plans  for  the  on  Cemetery  Hill  on  the  Gettysburg  battlefield, 

decoration  of  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  It  is  of  heroic  size,  and  represents  the  general  in 

in  the  new  Criminal  Courthouse,  the  successful  a  commanding  pose  with  outstretched  hand,  the 

competitor  to  receive  $5,000  for  the  work.    The  horse  pawing  the  ground  as  if  impatient  of  his 

designs  of  about  40  competitors  were  exhibited  rider's  constraint. 

in  the  rooms  of  the  Architectural  League  in  the  A  polished  granite  monolith,  surmounted  bv  a 

Fine  Arts  Building.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  gilt  bronze  figure  of  Victory,  the  work  of  Sir. 

to  Edward  Simmons,  the  second  toC.  Y.  Turner,  Frederick  McSlonnies.  in  commemoration  of  the 

and  the  third  to  Walter  Shirlaw.  members  of  the  Military  Academy  who  died  in 

A  noteworthy  collection  of  pastel  portraits  of  the  civil  war,  has  been  erected  at  West  Point, 

historic  persons  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  A  bronze  statue  of  the  late  Dr.  James  Marion 

centuries,   copied  by  Mr.  J.  Wells  Champney  Sims,  of  heroic  size,  on  a  pedestal  of  granite,  pre- 

from  originals  in  European  galleries,  especially  sented  to  the  city  by  his  professional  friends,  was 

in  Paris  and  Versailles,  has  been  on  exhibition  unveiled  in  Bryant  Park,  New  York,  on  Oct.  19. 

at  several  places  during  the  year,  at  the  Grolier  It  was  mwieled  and  cast  in  Munich. 

Club  in  January  and  at  Knoedler's  in  December.  A  life-size  bronze  statue  of  Thorwaldsen,  a  copy 

Among  artists  represented  were  Vandyke,  Bon-  of  the  artist's  marble  statue  of  himself,  repre- 

cher,  Greuze,  Nattier,  Madame  Vigee-Le  Brun,  senting  him  in  his  working  blouse,  with  mallet 

Frans  Hals,  Chardin,  and  RosalbaCarriera :  and  and  chisel  in  hand,  has  been  erected  at  the  Sixth 

among  the  portraits  were  those  of  Louis  XV  as  Avenue  entrance  to  Central  Park,  New  York.    It 

dauphin,   Louis  XVII,  Mmes.  Montespan  and  is  a  gift  to  the  city  of  the  Danish  societies  of  New 

RtVaraier,  Princesse  Lamballe,  and  Mane  Antoi-  York  and  Brooklyn, 

nette.  A  loan  exhibition  of  portraits  of  women  was 

An  exhibition  of  works  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Newman  held  in  November  at  the  Academy  of  Design  for 

at  Knoedler's  galleries  in  March  attracted  much  the  benefit  of  the  St.  John's  Guild  and  the  Or- 
TOL.  XXXIV. — 18*  A 
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thopaBdic  Hospital.    Old  masters,  early  Ameri-  tional  banks,  with  combined  capital  of  $1,400,- 

can  painters,  and  modem  painters  were  included  000 ;  16  were  State  banks,  of  which  13  reported 

in  its  fi36  numbers,  and  it  was  the  aim  of  the  or-  a  combined  capital  of  $420,400 ;  6  were  ineor- 

ganizers  of  the  exhibition  to  make  it  representa-  porated  firms,  13  were  private  bankers,  2  were 

tive  of  portrait  painting  of  all  schools,  and  espe-  collection  and  exchange  houses,  and  2  were  loan 

cially  to  illustrate  the  development  of  the  art  in  and  trust  companies.     On  July   1,   1894,    the 

the  United  States.    With  a  few  notable  excep-  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  reported 

tions,  the  contributions  by  the  great  modern  Eu-  for  Florida  the  existence  of  23  building  and  li>an 

ropean  portrait  painters  were  unworthy  speci-  associations,  of  which  2  were  national  and  21 

mens  of  their  art.    Of  the  old  masters,  Mr.  Mor-  local. 

ris  K.  Jesup's  Rembrandt,  **  The  Wife  of  Burgo-  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  reports  that 
master  Six,  is  the  most  important.  Noteworthy  on  July  18,  1894,  the  national  banks  of  Florida 
also  were  Mr.  Winthrop  Chanler's  Lely,  "  Nell  had  loans  and  discounts  amounting  to  $4,098,- 
Gwynne";  Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt'sLely, "Mrs.  492;  the  stocks  and  securities  held  aggregated 
Claypole (Daughter of  OliverCromwell)";  and  Mr.  $673,654;  the  lawful  money  reserve  in  the  banks 
Henry  G.  Marquand*s  Romney,  "  Mrs.  Wells."  was  $645,254;  the  surplus  fund,  $349,904.  The 
There  were  also  examples  of  Gilbert  Stuart,  Hopp-  individual  deposits  were  $4,917,005 ;  the  average 
ner,  Gainsborough,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Coi)Iey,  reserve  held  was  28*66  per  cent. 
AUston,  and  many  others.  Of  the  American  Publications.— In  1894  Florida  had  131  news- 
moderns,  were  represented  John  S.  Sargent,  Wil-  papers  and  periodicals,  of  which  15  were  daily, 
liam  M.  Chase,  j.  McNeill  Whistler,  Benjamin  2  semiweekly,  103  weekly,  1  biweekly,  1  semi- 
C.  Porter,  Winslow  Homer,  Carroll  Beckwith,  monthly,  1  triweekly,  and  8  monthly  publica- 
Thomas  W.  Dewing,  Miss  Cassatt,  Miss  Sears,  tions. 
and  Mrs.  Rosina  Emmett  Sherwood.  Farm  Animals.— In  1894  the  farm  animals 

FLORIDA,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to  the  and    their  values  were   estimated  as  follows: 

Union  March  3,  1845 ;  area,  58,680  square  miles;  Horses,  33,144,  value  $2,200,674;  mules,  8,365, 

population,  according  to  each  decennial  census  value    $724,721 :    milch    cows,    114,332,    value 

since  admission,  87,445  in  1850 ;  140,424  in  1860 ;  $1,564,062 :  oxen  and  other  cattle,  375,981,  value 

187,748  in  1870 ;  269,493  in  1880 ;  and  391,422  $3.111,393 :  sheep,  112,885,  value  $202,335 ;  hogs, 

in  1890.    Capital,  Tallahassee.  388,074,  value  $924,548;  total  head.  1,032,7»4; 

GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State  total  value,  $8,'3^7,733. 
oflScers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Henry  L.  Mannfactnres. — According  to  the  United 
Mitchell ;  Secretary  of  State,  John  L.  Crawford ;  States  Census  Bulletin  of  Statistics  of  Manu- 
ComptroUer,  W.  D.  Bloxham ;  Treasurer,  L.  B.  factures,  issued  March  15, 1894,  Florida  had  in 
Collins;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1890  a  total  of  805  manufacturing  establishments, 
W.  N.  Sheat«:  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  L.  which  had  an  aggregate  capital  of  $11,110,304. 
B.  Wombwell ;  Attorney-General,  W.  B.  Lamar ;  of  which  $3,762,472  represented  the  value  of 
State  Board  of  Health,  W.  B.  Henderson  and  machinery,  tools,  and  implements;  they  em- 
James  Y.  Porter ;  Stat«  Health  Officers,  James  ployed  1^,927  persons,  to  whom  was  paid  an  ag- 
B.  Talliaferro  and  Dr.  W.  K.  Anderson ;  Chief  gregate  of  $6,513,068  for  wages.  The  various 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  George  P.  Raney,  establishments  had  miscellaneous  expenses  ag- 
who  resigned  May  25.  when  the  Governor  ap-  gregating  $1,131,067,  used  materials  that  cost 
porated  D.  S.  Liddon  to  fill  the  unexpired  term ;  $8,021,8m,  and  tunied  out  products  valued  at 
Associate  Justices,  R.  Feuwick  Taylor  and  Mil-  $18,222,890. 

ton  H.  Mabry:   Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,        Other  Indnstries. — The  growing  of  sugar 

James  B.  Whitfield.    All  of  these  State  officers  cane  has  greatly  augmented  in  the  State,  and  in 

are  Democrats.  the  Kissimmee  valley  the  recently  erected  St. 

The  Legislature,  which  did  not  meet  in  this  Cloud  sugar  works  £ave  a  capacity  of  100,000 
year,  consists  of  32  Senators,  elected  for  four  pounds  of  dry  sugar  a  day.  They  make  both 
years,  and  76  Assemblymen,  elected  for  two  granulated  arid  clarified  sugars,  and  give  em- 
years;  they  are  all  Democrats,  with  the  excep-  ployment,  on  the  plantations  and  in  the  mills, 
tion  of  1  Populist  in  the  Senate  and  4  Populists  to  several  hundred  people.  The  mills  are  driven 
in  the  Lower  House.  by  a  200  horse-power  en^ne,  and  the  double- 
Finances. — The  total  bonded  debt  on  Jan.  1,  effect  evaporating  system  is  used,  the  plant  hav- 
1894,  was  $1,232,500,  of  which  the  various  State  ing  an  evaporating  surface  of  5,000  souare  feet, 
funds  held  $724,800  and  individuals  $507,700.  The  reports  of  the  State  Agricultural  Depart- 
The  total  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  ment  show  that  cane  is  grown  and  sirup  made 
in  1893  wiis  $98,368,014.  in  every  county,  and  that  sugar  is  made  in  28  of 

Post  Offices. — On  Dec.  31,  1894,  there  were  the  45  counties  of  the  State.    The  total  product 

1,083  post  offices,  of  which  25  were  presidential  for  the  year  1892,  as  reported  by  the  department, 

and  1,058  fourth  class.    There  were  242  money-  was  as  follows:  Acreage.  6,881 ;  sirup,  barrels, 

order  offices,  2  money-order  stations,  and   15  47,273,  valued  at  $524,171.80:  sugar,   pounds, 

limited  money-order  offices.  1,503,650,  valued  at  $65,705.87. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending        The  gathering  and  preparing  for  the  trade  of 

June  30,  1894,  the  imports  of  merchandise  at  Spanish  moss  has  become  an  important  industry, 

the  ports  of    Appalachicola,  Femandina,  Key  and  the  statistics  show  that  during  1894  about 

West,  Pensacola,  St.  Augustine,  St.  John's,  St.  50,0(X)  bales  were  exported  from  the  State,  bring- 

Mark's.  and  Tampa  aggregated  in  value  $1,310,-  ing  a  return  of  not  less  than  $400,000. 
493,  and  the  exports  $8,289,036.  According  to  a  report  from  Leon  County,  there 

Banking.— In  July,  1894,  there  were  reported  is  an  important  addition  made  to  the  industries 

56  financial  institutions,  of  which  18  were  na-  of  the  State.    A  syndicate  has  purchased  12,000 
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acres  of  land  heavily  timbered,  and  is  erecting  is  due.    We  are  opposed  to  all  legislation  for  the 

•^veral  turpentine  stills.    A   railroad   is  to  be  benefit  of  trusts  and  com binos. 

built  from  Bloxham,  on  the  Ocklockonnee  river.  ^^\e  approve  of  an  amendinent  to  the  Constitution 

to  give  the  producers  an  outlet  to  market  by  l,,*il!,i  [;i^*;l.^^.^!f ^  P,!::ir  f ^     ^''''  ""^  *" l*'';!!''"  ''^ 

wJof  the  Carrabelle,  Tallahassee  and  Georgik  ^^if^^^  '^'  ^^'^'^  '^^  ^*  '^'  P'^^^"  °^  *^"  '^"^■ 

ro«ii.  which  will  also  be  used  for  hauling  lumber.  BeUovini?  the  Xicarajrua  Canal  would  stimulate  the 

A  boat  14  miles  south  of  Tallahassee,  in  Wa-  trade  of  the  Umt4id  States,  and  particularly  thai  of 
kuDa  County,  hard  limestone  rock  has  been  found  the  State  of  Florida,  we  do  hereby  rcquent  our  Sena- 
in  great  abundance,  adjacent  to  the  railroad,  tors  and  Representatives  in  Congress  to  do  their  ut- 
and  several  hundred  car  loads  have  been  shipped  *"*****  ^  secure  the  comstruction  of  the  said  canal, 
to  be  used  on  the  St.  Augustine  jetties.  An  ex-  The  only  candidate  for  a  State  office  in  the 
cellent  quality  of  buildmg  granite  and  a  fine  election  of  Oct.  2  was  B.  S.  Liddon  for  Justice  of 
j^rade  of  white,  black,  and  red  marble  have  also  the  Supreme  Court,  who  was  elected  without  op- 
been  found  in  the  same  locality.  position,  receiving  24,819  votes,  while  the  total 

On  April  10  a  convention  of  the  phosphate  vote  in  1892  for  Governor  was  40,749,  and  for 

miners  and  operators  of  Florida  was  held  in  President  35,461. 

Jacksonville,  to  consider  the  ways  and  means  of  In  the  elections  for  Representatives  in  Con- 
promoting  the  development  of  the  industry,  gress,  Nov.  6,  S.  M.  Sparkman,  Democrat,  re- 
fhe  business  in  this  line  continued  brisk  during  ceived  in  the  First  District  12,379  votes,  against 
Uie  year.  Complete  statistics  are  wanting,  but  2,315  for  D.  L.  McKinnon.  Populist,  and  in  the 
during  March  alone  there  were  shipped  18,819  Second  District  C.  M.  Cooper,  Democrat,  was  re- 
tons  from  Port  Tampa,  and  2,878  tons  from  elected  with  9,229  votes,  against  2,334  for  Mont- 
Punta  Gorda.  holom  Atkinson,  Populist.     These    majorities 

Fmit. — According  to  statistics  compiled  by  were  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  the 

the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the  value  of  oflSeial  returns  from  some  of  the  districts  were 

the  fruit  products  of  Florida  for  1894  was  esti-  missing. 

mated  as  follows :  Oranges,  $4,880,621 ;  pine-  FRANCE,  a  republic  in  western  Europe,  pro- 
apples,  $470,571 ;  bananas,  $21,350 ;  sugar  ap-  claimed  Sept.  4, 1870.  The  Constitution  of  Feb. 
pies,  $3,307;  lemons,  $81,635;  pears,  $80,145;  24  and  June  16, 1875,  has  been  amended  by  the 
T)eaches,  $122,035 ;  cocoanuts,  $2,529;  straw-  additional  laws  of  Aug.  2  and  Nov.  30, 1875,  Dec. 
berries,  $104,814;  limes,  $6,508;  grape  fruit,  9,  1884,  June  16, 1885.  and  July,  1889.  The  Na- 
$27,170;  pecans,  $1,484;  mangoes,  $5,884;  avo-  tional  Assembly  is  formed  by  two  Chambers,  the 
eado  pears,  $2,489;  and  guavas,  $3,622.  Un-  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Sen- 
fortunately,  on  Dec.  29,  1894,  a  great  frost  oc-  ate  is  composed  of  300  members,  aged  at  least 
curred,  more  destructive  than  tlie  memorable  forty  years,  who  are  elected  for  nine  years  by 
freeze  of  1835,  or  that  of  March,  1886.  All  special  electoral  delegations  in  the  departments 
oranges  on  the  trees— estimated  at  half  the  crop  and  the  colonies.  One  third  of  the  Senate  is  re- 
— were  frozen  solid  and  ruined  in  all  sections  of  newed  every  three  years.  There  were  23  still  sit- 
the  State,  except  Key  West.  The  hundreds  of  ting  in  1893  of  the  Senators  who  under  the  old 
thousands  of  pmeapples  growing  along  the  east  law  hold  their  seats  for  life.  The  Chamber  of 
coast  as  far  as  Palm  Beach  and  at  Avon  Park,  in  Deputies  consists  of  584  members,  1  to  70,000  of 
the  central  part  of  South  Florida,  were  killed  at  fwpulation,  elected  by  arrondissements  for  four 
a  breath ;  so  were  the  lemon  trees,  grape  fruit,  years  by  the  direct  suffrage  of  all  adult  citizens, 
bananas,  guavas,  mangoes,  and  other  tropical  Any  citizen  above  the  age  of  twenty-five  is  eligi- 
fruits.  Most  of  the  young  orange  trees  were  ble,  with  the  exception  of  members  of  the  active 
killed,  as  also  the  young  shoots  on  the  old  trees,  army,  who  are  excluded  from  the  voting  fran- 
so  that  little  fruit  mav  be  looked  for  next  year,  chise  also,  and  the  major  part  of  the  public 
Scarcely  200,000  boxes  of  good  fruit  were  saved  functionaries.  The  President  of  the  republic 
out  of  the  wreck  of  2,500,000.  Strawberries  and  is  elected  for  seven  years  by  a  majority  vote  of 
other  small  fruits,  tomatoes,  eggplants,  and  the  National  Assembly,  convened  in  joint  ses- 
other  vegetables  are  also  ruined.  ^ion-     Marie  Francois  Sadi  Caruot  was  elected 

Political. — ^The  State  Democratic    Conven-  to  succeed  Jules  Grevy  on  Dec.  3,  1887,  for  the 

tion  met  in  Jacksonville  July  31.    The  most  term  ending  Dec.  31, 1894.    The  ministry  at  the 

significant  parts  of  the  platform  were  these .  beginning  of  1894  was  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing members :  President  of  the  Council  and  Min- 


...  prineipU      _   

the  ureat  Democratic  victory  of  1892  was  won  should  fevre ;   Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Mercier ;  Minister 

not  be  sacrificed  at  the  iuAtance  of  a  few  Democratic  of  Agriculture.  Albert  Viger ;  Minister  of  Pub- 

'^enatoTH.     We  approve  of  the  course  of  the  Demo-  He  Works,  M.  Jonnart. 

jTatic  Ilou«e  of  Koprcsentativcs  of  the  L'nitcd  StaU'H        Area  and  Popnlation.--The  area  of  France 

!nn     !^"*?**?  relieve  the  people  of  all  unJU^.t  taxa-  is  204,092  square  miles.     The  legal  population 

""n  and  bunlen».     We  condemn  the  course  ot  tlie  „u^,«^  k„  ♦•iwL  «««c..«  ^/    \««;i  io   ikioi    «»„o  on 

l>c.n,<K.ratic  Senatowof  the  United  States  who  are  re-  |*^2^So^V^^-  ^^"^""^.^^  '^»'"^^T:io^^^'  was  38.- 

''Uinjf  the  ju»t  demands  of  the  immediate  representa-  343,192,  showing  an  increase  of  0-d2  j)er  cent,  m 

ti\esof  the  people.    From  the  people  the  Democratic  nve  years.     The  nnmber  of  resident  aliens  was 

party  receiver  ita  power;  to  the  jwoplc  iU  iirst  duty  1,130,211,  of  whom  405,860  were  Belgians,  286,- 
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042  Italians,  ^3,333  Germans,  83,117  Swiss,  77,-  The  expenditures  for  1894  authorized  bv  the 
736  Spanish,  39,687  English,  31,248  Luxemburg-  budget  law  of  July  26,  1893,  amount  to  3,368.- 
ers,  14,357  Russians,  11,909  Austro- Hungarians,  902,094  francs  for  If'rance  and  70,118,529  francs 
and  36,922  of  other  nationalities.    The  number  for  Algeria ;   total,  3,439,020,623   francs.     The 
of  French  citizens  abroad  was  51 7,000.    Thenum-  expenditures  in  France  are:  Public  debt,  1,2K4,- 
ber  of  marriages  in  1892  was  290,319,  compared  568,168  francs,  comprising  761,667,219  francs  iu- 
with  285,458  in  1891 ;  the  number  of  births  was  tereston  the  consolidated  debt,  301,268,878  francs 
855,847,  compared  with  866,377;  the  number  of  on  the  redeemable  debt,  and  221,632,071  francs 
deaths  was  875,888.  compared  with  876,882,  show-  on  the  floating  debt ;  salary  and  household  ex- 
ing  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths  of  20,041,  com-  penses  of  the  President,  1,200,000  francs;  legi>- 
pared  with  a  surplus  of  10,505  deaths  over  births  lative  expenses,  11,971,720  francs;  Ministry  of 
m  1891.    The  birth  rate  was  22*3  per  mille.    The  Finance,  19,470,860  francs ;  Ministry  of  J  ustice, 
numberof  emigrants  in  1892  was 5,528, compared  35,011,100  francs;  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
with  6,217  in  1891  and  20,560  in  1890.    The  desti-  16,343,800  francs ;  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  71,- 
nation  of  3,085  emigrants  in  1890,  of  2,950  in  1891,  384,430  francs,  of  which  17,099,292  francs  are 
and  of  2,798  in  1892  wtvs  the  United  States.    The  for  administration,  16.471,366  francs  for  public 
French  cities  of  over  100,000  inhabitants,  accord-  safety,  17^663,872  francs  for  prisons,  11,5^9,300 
ing  to  the  census  of  1891,  had  the  following  popu-  francs  for  subventions,  7,872,000  francs  for  chari- 
lations:  Paris,  2,447,957;  Lyons,  416,029;  Mar-  ties,  and  1,188,600  francs  for  other  expenses;  Min- 
seilles,403,749;Bordeaux,252,415;Lille,201,211;  istry  of  War,  633,653,091  francs;  Ministry  of 
Toulouse,  149,791;  St.  fitienne,  133,443;  Nantes,  Marine,  266,861,528  francs;  Ministry  of  Public 
122,750;    Havre,    116,369;    Roubaix,    114,917;  Instruction.  242,794,240  francs,  of  which   190,- 
Rouen,  112,352 ;  Rheims,  104,186.  451,055  francs  are  for  education,  8.119,145  francs 
Finances. — About  62  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  for  fine  arts,  and  44,224,040  francs  for  worship; 
is  raised  by  indirect  taxation,  20  per  cent.  o<)mes  Ministry   of   Commerce,   99,585,334   francs,   of 
from  state  monopolies,  15  per  cent,  from  direct  which  23,468,963  francs  are  for  commerce  and 
taxes,  and  3  per  cent,  from  domains  and  forests,  industry,  73,843,355  francs  for  the  colonies,  and 
state  railroads,  etc;.    In  the  budget  for  1894  the  2,268,016  francs  for  posts  and  telegraphs;  Min- 
direct  contributions  are  estimated  at  465,799,404  istry  of  Agriculture,  28,963,140  francs ;  Ministry 
francs,  and  special  taxes  assimilated  to  direct  con-  of  Public  Works,  256,627,464  francs,  of  which 
tributions  at  35,257,520  francs,  making  the  total  81,992,114  francs  are  for  ordinary  purposes,  in- 
yield  of  direct  taxes  501,056,924  francs.    The  eluding  26,416,564  francs  for  administration,  32,- 
direct  contributions  are:  Land  tax,  196,723,060  999,050  francs  for  roads  and  bridges,  11,209,200 
francs;  personal-property  tax. 88,173,135  francs;  francs  for  internal  navigation,  8.152.500  francs 
door  and  window  tax,  57,205,001  francs ;  trade  for  harbors  and  lighthouses,  and  3,214,800  francs 
licenses,  122,645,558  francs;  first  advertisement  for  construction,  and  174,636,350  francs  are  for  ex- 
tax,  1,052,650  francs.  The  special  taxes  are:  Taxes  traordinary  expenses,  including  2,389,000  francs 
on  property  in  mortmain,  6,632,600  francs ;  rent  for  roads  and  bridges,  15,278,500  francs  for  in- 
from   mines,  4,129,720   francs;   verification   of  temal  navigation,  11,501,000  francs  for  railroads, 
weights  and  measures,  4,800,000  francs ;  inspec-  7,858,000francsfor  harbors  and  lighthouses,  135,- 
tion  of  pharmacies,  etc.,  329,000  francs ;  horse  992.850  francs  of  annuities  due  to  railroad  com- 
and  carriage  tax.  12,444,000  francs;  taxes  on  panics,  and  1,616,000  francs  for  other  works; 
clubs,  billiard  Uibles,  etc..  6,855,200  francs.    The  expenses  of  rSgte  and  collection  of  imposts.  358,- 
indirect  imports  and  revenues,  amounting  to  334,719  francs,  comprising  21,743,982  francs  for 
2,050.518,680  francs,  are :  Registration  fees,  548,-  the  direct  contributions,  18,347,830  francs  for 
499.600  francs;  stamps,  161,785,000  francs;  tax  registration,  stamps,  and   domains,   32,369,783 
of  4  per  cent,  on  revenue  from  securities,  69.248.-  francs  for  customhouses,  39,392,200  francs  for 
000  francs ;  customs,  465,726,130  francs ;  drink  indirect  contributions,  73,661,750  francs  for  state 
duties,  469,482,400  francs ;  domestic  salt  tax,  10,-  manufactures,  60,000  francs  for  foreign  relations, 
938,500  francs ;  shipment  duty  on  salt,  sugar,  159,539,154  francs  for  posts  and  telegraphs,  and 
liquors,  etc.,  5,454,200  francs :  mineral  oils,  10,-  13,220,020  francs  for  forests ;  repayments  and 
700  francs ;  other  oils,  2,254,800  francs :  stearine,  restitutions,  42,132,500  francs, 
candles,  etc.,  8,424,600  francs ;  vinegar,  etc.,  3,041,-  The  capital  of  the  public  debt  was  calculated 
500  francs;  extra  rates  for  transport  by  express  by  M.  C.  Fouquet  to  be  30,481,158,926  in  1891, 
trains  on  railroads,  47,279,000  francs ;  extra  rates  and  by  Minister  of  Finance  Poincar^  to  be  in 
for  other  vehicles,  5,135,500  francs;  various  du-  1893  30,611,685,122  francs.    The  interest  on  the 
ties,  49,844,150  francs.    The  monopolies  and  in-  converted  debt,  paying  3  per  cent.,  in  1884  was 
dustrial  enterprises  of  the  state,  yielding  629,-  436,126,943  francs,  and  on  4i-per-cent,  consols 
044,880  francs,  are :  Tobacco,  gunpowder,  and  305,540,276  francs. 

matches,  411,057.000  francs;  post  office,  164,-  The    Army. — Every   Frenchman    from    his 

860,300  francs ;  telegraphs  and  telephones,  42,-  twentieth  year  owes  three  years  of  service  in  the 

761,480  francs:  various  establishments,  10,366,-  active  army;  ten  years  in  the  active  army  re- 

100  francs.    Various  other  receipts,  including  serve,  during  which  he  is  twice  called  out  for 

8,500,000  francs  realized  from  deposits,  4,229,-  four  weeks  of  training:  six  years  in  the  territo- 

470  francs  from  the  Government  railroads,  2,556,-  rial  army,  with  fifteen  days  of  exercise ;  and  six 

230  francs  from  the  tax  on  patent  rights,  and  years  in  the  territorial  ariny  reserve.    A  j)art  of 

5,600,970  francs  from  prisons,  amount  to  58,-  the  conscripts,  drawn  by  lot,  the  number  l)eing 

550,892   francs.     The   total   revenue   from   all  fixed  annually  by  the  Minister  of  War,  pass  into 

sources,  including  48,291,150  francs,  the  amount  the  reserve  after  one  year  of  active  service,  or,  if 

of  the  Algerian  revenue,  and  74,447,084  of  rtctttes  uneducated,  after  two  years.     Those  who  are 

(Tordre,  is  3,439,031,032  francs.  props  of  families  and  French  citizens  in  Algeria 
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can  obtain  leave  of  absence  at  the  end  of  one 
year.  All  who  are  exempt e<l  on  account  of 
f'hyMcal  infirmity  or  who  have  not  served  the 
full  three  years  pay  a  military  tax  of  6  francs 
and  a  variable  surtax.  The  colonial  army  is  re- 
cruited by  enlistment.  The  annual  contingent 
<»f  recruits,  including  about  11,400  marine  in- 
fnntry,  sailors  for  the  navy,  and  volunteers  for 
the  colonies,  is  about  220.000  men.  The  num- 
lierof  conscripts  in  1892  was  213,167.  The  peace 
€»ffective  for  1894  was  564,608  officers  and  men, 
an  increase  of  8,566  over  189*3.  The  strength  of 
the  different  arms  and  the  distribution  of  the 
troops  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


DESCRIPTION  OF 
TROOPS. 


Geoenl  i^tair 

MiHUry  »chools 

Uncbssed 

Intmxij 

Catalry 

Artill«ry 

Engioeen 

Tniin 

Admintetntive 

trendannerie 

liarde  KcpabUcaine 


4,062 

2,845 

2&l,998 

67,«55 

7M)B6 

11,1811 

8,296 
11,825 
21,584 

8,050 


ToUL 


100! 

8,8881 
1,868 
851 
826 
922 
484 
IM 


4,499 

8,808 

8,190 

880,282 

77,762 

79,684 

12,258 

12,024 

16,S60 

22,S46 

8,050 


» 


8,928 

2,887 

496 

7,108 

60,249 

86,576 

1,882 

8,792 

ll,6io 
740 


Total |494,2b6  56,712  13,656  564,608  141,066 


The  total  number  of  officers  was  28,555,  of 
whom  3,678  were  on  staff  duty,  590  in  the  mili- 
tary schools,  2,704  on  special  duty,  12,377  in  the 
infantry,  3,906  in  the  cavalry.  3,719  in  the  artil- 
lery, 4^  in  the  engineers,  412  in  the  train,  652 
in  the  gendarmerie,  and  83  in  the  Republican 
Guard.  Deducting  the  sick  and  absent  and  the 
gendarmerie  and  Kepiiblican  Guard,  the  active 
army  numbered  494,235  of  all  ranks  with  the 
colors. 

The  war  strength  of  the  active  army  and  its 
reserve  is  estimated  to  be  2.350,000,  and*  the  total 
nuinlier  of  men  who  have  received  military  train- 
ing at  4.372,000.  Counting  25  classes  of  230,000 
men  each,  less  25  per  cent,  allowed  for  deaths, 
disability,  etc.,  the  war  strength  is  estimated  to 
U-  nearlv  4,350,000. 

The  Kavy. — The  French  navy  is  the  second 
stri>ngest  in  the  world,  containing  23  first-,  8  sec- 
ond-, and  3  third-class  \mXi\e  ships ;  18  first-class 
cruisers,  of  which  8  are  of  5,000  tons  or  more,  and 
a  sfHfed  exceeding  15  knots;  37  second-class 
cruisers:  112  third-class  cruisers,  including  gun 
vessels,  gunl)oats,  torpedo  cruisers,  etc.,  of  which 
47  steam  10  knots  or  more  at  sea;  and  45  first-, 
148  second-,  and  38  third-class  torpedo  craft. 
The  most  powerful  battle  ships  are  the  "  Ami- 
nil  Duperre,"  of  11,070  tons,  launched  in  1879; 
the  **  Devastation,"  of  10,580  tons,  launched  in 
1879;  the  "Courbet,"  of  10.520  tons,  launche<l 
in  1882:  the  "  Amiral  Baudin,"  of  11,900  tons, 
launched  in  1883;  the  "  Formidable,"  of  11,910 
tons,  launched  in  1885 ;  the  *'  Hoche,"  of  10,650 
tons,  a  reraarkablv  high  turret  ship,  carrving  2 
13-3-inch  and  2  lO'6-inch  guns,  launched  in  1886 ; 
the  *•  Neptune"  and  the  "  Marceau,"  of  10,620 
tons.  launched  in  1887,  and  the  **  Magenta,"  of 
10,610  ton.s,  launched  in  1889,  each  armed  with 
4  13'3-inch,  17  5*5-inch,  and  14  smaller  quick- 
firing  guns ;  the  "  Brennus,"  (»f  10,980  tons, 
launched  in  1891 ;  the  "  MaswJ^na,"  of  11,730  tons, 
launched  in  1892;  the  "Charles  Martel  "  and  the 


"  Jaureguiberry,"  of  11,800  tons,  carrying  2  11*8- 
inch,  2  10*6-inch,  and  16  quick-firing  guns, 
launched  in  1893  ;  the  "Henri  Quatre,"  " Char- 
lemagne," and  '*  St.  Louis."  of  10,780  tons,  each 
armed  with  4  11  •8-inch,  10  5'5-inch  quick-firing 
guns,  and  32  of  smaller  caliber,  launched  in  1894; 
and  the  "  Bouvet,"  of  12,205  tons,  and  the  "Car- 
not,"  of  11,820  tons,  designed  to  carry  2  11-8- 
inch,  2  10*6-inch,  8  5'5-incn,  and,  respectively,  32 
and  16  smaller  quick-firing  guns.  The  "Du- 
perre," "Baudin,^  and  "Formidable"  have  22 
inches  of  armor  on  the  water  line  and  the  heavy 
guns  mounted  in  barbettes ;  the  "  Courbet  "  anS 
" Devastation"  have  15  inches  of  armor  and  cen- 
tral batteries.  The  later  battle  ships  noted  above, 
as  well  as  the  smaller  ones  of  the  "  Jemmapes" 
class,  carry  their  heavy  guns  and  their  secondary 
armament  in  closed  turrets,  and  have  a  complete 
belt  of  18  inches  of  steel  armor.  The  "  Massena  " 
and  "  Bouvet "  are  provided  with  triple  screws. 
The  most  important  addition  to  the  navy  in  1894 
was  the  "  Camot,"  launched  at  Toulon,*  remark- 
able for  the  reach  and  power  of  her  bow  and 
stern  fire,  the  largest  guns  being  mounted  in 
turrets  forward  and  aft,  while  the  106-inch  guns 
are  likewise  mounted  on  each  beam,  and  the  5*5- 
inch  guns,  mounted  singly  in  separate  turrets, 
strengthen  her  offensive  power  on  beam  and 
quarters.  The  list  of  vessels  under  construction 
in  the  beginning  of  1894  includes  10  first-class 
battle  ships,  4  coast-defense  battle  ships,  9  first- 
class  cruisers,  14  second-class  cruisers,  and  4 
third-class  cruisers. 

Commerce  and  Prod  action.— The  general 
commerce  of  1892  was  5,136,000,000  francs  of  im- 
ports and  4,551,000,000  francs  of  exports.  The 
s|)ecial  imports,  or  imports  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, were  valued  at  4,188,000,000  francs, 
and  the  special  exports,  or  exports  of  French 
produce  and  manufacture,  at  3,461,000,000  francs. 
The  imports  of  food  products  were  1.400,000,000 
francs  in  value,  compared  with  1,653,000.000 
francs  in  1891,  1,445,000,000  francs  in  1890,  and 
1,441,000,000  francs  in  1889 ;  raw  materials  fig- 
ured for  2,173,000,000  francs,  comjiared  with 
2,419,000,000,  2.342,000,000,  and  2,262,000,000 
francs  respectively  ;  and  manufactures  for  615,- 
000,000  francs,  compared  with  696.000,(HK),  650,- 
000.000,  and  613,000,000  francs.  The  domestic 
exports  of  food  protlucts  were  759,000,000  francs, 
compared  with  809,000,000  francs  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  855,000,000  francs  in  1890,  and  837,000,- 
000  francs  in  1889:  the  exports  of  raw  stuffs 
were  823,000,000  francs,  having  declined  from 
835,000,000  francs  in  1891,  899,000.000  francs  in 
1890,  and  941,000,000  francs  in  1889;  and  the 
exports  of  manufacture<l  goods  were  1,879,000,- 
000  francs,  compared  with  1,926,000,000  francs  in 
1891, 1,999,000,000  francs  in  1890,  and  1,926,000,- 
000  francs  in  1889.  The  values  of  the  chief  im- 
ports in  1892  were  as  follow :  Cereals,  487,000,- 
000  francs ;  wool,  319.000.000  francs :  wine,  305,- 
000,000  francs ;  raw  silk,  258,000,000  francs;  raw 
cotton,  207,000,000  francs ;  coal  and  coke,  1H5.- 
000.000  francs;  oil  seeds,  154,000,000  francs; 
hides,  skins,  and  furs,  147,000,000  francs;  coffee, 
145,000,000  francs;  timU'r  and  w(K)d,  105,000,- 
000  francs ;  ores,  64,000,000  francs :  fiax.  62,000,- 
000  francs ;  silk  goods.  62,000,000  francs :  sugar. 
60,000,000  francs;  woolen  goods,  56,000,000 
francs;  cattle,  55,000.000  francs;  cotton  goods, 
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39,000,000  francs.  The  values  of  the  principal 
domestic  exports  were  as  follow :  Woolen  gooiis, 
329,000,000  francs ;  silk  goods,  249,000,000  francs ; 
wine,  214,000,000  francs:  small  wares,  157,000,- 
000  francs;  raw  silk  and  silk  yam,  132,000,000 
francs;  linen  and  linen  manufactures,  130,000,- 
000  francs;  wool  and  woolen  manufactures,  120,- 
000,000  francs;  leather,  114,000,000  francs; 
leather  goods,  112,000,000  francs;  cotton  goods, 
96,000,000  francs;  cheese  and  butter,  88,000,000 
francs ;  metal  wares  and  tools.  82,000,000  francs ; 
5kins  and  furs,  74,000,000  francs ;  spirits,  66,000,- 
000  francs ;  chemical  products,  59,000.000  francs ; 
refined  sugar,  55,000,000  francs.  The  special 
commerce  with  the  leading  countries  in  1892  is 
shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the 
values  in  francs:  • 


COUNTRIES. 


580,000,000 
888,000,00<i 
584,000,0(K) 
8-i7,()00,000 
277,000.000 
195,000,000 
Argeoclne  Bapublic ;    177,04)0,mM) 


Oreat  Britain. 

Belglnm 

United  Stiiteft 

Geroaany 

Spain 

AJgerla 


Import!. 


■xpMtt. 


lUiy. 
Bwiuerland . . 
British  India. 
Rnaaia 


182,000,000 

201,000,000 
166,000,000 


1,027,000,000 
502.000,0<N) 
240.000,000 
85^000,(H)0 
185,000,000 
100,(KH),000 
62.000,(H)O 

188,000,000 
227,000.000 


Nayigation. — The  number  of  vessels  entered 
at  French  ports  during  1892  was  93,001,  of  20,- 
172,108  tons,  including  63,665,  of  6,342,378  tons, 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.  Of  the  vessels 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  20,443,  of  9,372,- 
856  tons,  were  foreign,  and  8,893,  of  4,456,874 
tons,  were  French.  Of  the  total  number  entered, 
76,055,  of  18,581,936  tons,  were  with  cargoes,  and 
16,946,  of  1,590,172  tons,  in  ballast.  The  totaX 
number  cleared  during  the  year  was  94,112,  of 
20,633,172  tons,  of  which  71,531.  of  14.541,890 
tons,  sailed  with  cargoes,  and  22,581,  of  6,091,282 
tons,  in  ballast.  Excluding  63,665  French  ves- 
sels, of  6,342,378  tons,  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade,  there  were  9,371  French  vessels,  of  4,665,- 
005  tons,  and  21,076,  of  9,625,789  tons,  flying 
foreign  flags. 

The  merchant  marine  in  the  beginning  of  1893 
consisted  of  14,117  sailing  vessels,  of  407,044 
tons,  and  1,161  steamers,  of  498,562  tons.  The 
crews  on  the  sailing  vessels  numbered  68,570 
men,  and  on  the  steamers  14,460.  Of  the  sailing 
vessels,  218,  of  25,571  tons,  were  engaged  in 
European  commerce,  and  306,  of  142,321  tons,  in 
ocean  navigation.  The  steamers  engaged  in 
European  seas  numbered  240,  of  168.608  tons, 
those  making  long  voyages  173,  of  283,174  tons. 

Railroads,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs.— The 
length  of  railroads  in  operation  in  1893  was  34,- 
791  kilometres,  of  which  the  state  owned  2,72i8 
kilometres.  There  were,  moreover,  3,150  kilo- 
metres of  local  lines  belonging  to  the  st^te. 
The  receipts  of  all  the  railroads  for  1893  was 
1,159,600,000  francs,  an  increase  of  21,300,000 
francs  over  those  of  the  preceding  year.  When 
the  French  trunk  lines  were  originally  con- 
structed the  Government  guaranteed  the  interest 
and  capital  of  the  money  invested  by  financiers 
and  furnished  part  of  the  capital  itself  on  con- 
dition that,  if  they  proved  successful,  both  the 
debenture  and  the  share  capital  should  be  grad- 
ually paid  off,  so  that  the  railroads  would  be- 


come the  absolute  property  of  the  state  at  the 
end  of  ninety-nine  years.  The  whole  railrrkad 
system  gradually  became  vested  in  6  great  com- 
panies, having  in  1892  30,845  kilometres.  re|>- 
resenting  a  capital  of  12,358,000,000  franco 
After  the  war  of  1870  these  companies  refused  to 
build  branch  lines,  and  most  of  the  smaller  com- 
panies, which  constructed  them,  being  liberally 
subsidized  but  not  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
menti  failed.  Some  of  the  roads  were  bought  by 
the  Government,  and  others  were  taken  at  th€*ir 
own  prices  by  the  six  companies.  The  Govern- 
ment still  continued  to  urge  the  companies  to 
extend  their  lines  as  the  people  demanded,  and  in 
1883  Freycinet  made  an  arrangement  in  ueeord- 
ance  with  which  the  Government  guaranteed  t<> 
the  railroad  companies  permanently  the  average 
dividends  that  thev  had  been  lately  earning, 
while  they  agreed  to  expend  7,000,000,000  francs 
on  the  new  lines  that  were  wanted,  the  interot 
on  the  new  outlay  being  guaranteed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  further  ^vanced  money  to  hei  p 
build  the  new  lines,  and  extended  the  conce^s- 
sions  from  two  to  nineteen  years,  during  which 
additional  periods  the  companies  will  have  to 
pay  neither  interest  nor  dividends  out  of  their 
earnings.  Owing  to  the  falling  off  in  receipts, 
the  payments  out  of  the  public  treasury  for 
guarantees  have  increased  from  51,493,824  francs 
in  1889  to  116,278,496  francs  in  1894,  and  are 
expected  to  reach  135,189,496  francs  in  1895,  and 
still  increase  in  the  succeeding  years.  There  are. 
moreover,  annual  subventions  due  to  the  railroads 
of  over  100,000,000  francs.  The  Minister  of 
Finance  stated  that  the  engagements  called  for 
233,739,000  francs  in  1884,  and  that  a  part  of  the 
payments  would  have  to  be  deferred,  and  he 
predicted  that  in  a  few  years  the  figures  would 
reach  370,000,000  francs  a  year.  Yet  the  guar- 
anteed dividends  make  the  stock  worth  200  or 
300  above  par. 

The  post  ofRce  in  1891  forwarded  608,804,000 
internal  and  130.387,000  international  ordinary 
letters,  20,445,000  internal  and  3,327,000  inter- 
national registered  letters,  41,310,000  internal 
and  3,935,000  international  postal  cards,  and 
878,558,000  internal  and  1 15,033.000  international 
journals,  circulars,  and  samples.  The  receipts 
from  posts  and  telegraphs  for  1891  were  197,- 
887,606  francs,  and  the  expenses  143,045,846 
francs.  The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1893 
was  59,693  miles,  with  197,622  miles  of  wire. 
The  number  of  dispatohes  in  1892  was  45,328.- 
888,  of  which  33,439,947  were  internal  paid  mes- 
sages, 5,306,337  international,  1,571,168  in  tran- 
sit, and  5,011,436  official. 

Ministry  of  Casimir-P^rier. — Casimir- 
Perier  took  oflBce  in  December,  1893,  with  the 
declaration  that  France  was  equally  averse  to  re- 
action and  socialism.  The  ministerial  majority 
of  Moderates  or  Opportunists  was  more  solid  and 
homogeneous  than  in  the  previous  Chaml)pr. 
The  Radical  party,  on  the  otner  hand,  acting  in 
closer  alliance  with  the  socialists  and  anarchist^ 
in  the  Chamber,  was  more  aggressive  than  when 
led  by  Clemenceau.  Business  depression  and 
frequent  strikes  furnished  material  for  incessant 
interpellations.  The  Socialists,  led  by  Jules 
Guesde  and  Jaures,  were  the  dominant  element 
in  the  Opposition,  and  took  a  leading  part,  in  the 
tactics  that  blocked  the  Government  policy  of 
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Republican  concentration  on  oonservative  lines.  Jay  was  t 
The  triennial  eleclii>na  of  Senalors  were  held  in  The  Govei 
oaf  third  of  the  departnienis  on  Jan.  7.  The  dens  weighing  upon  agriculture  by  ft  separate 
iiiitgoing  Se  lift  tore  were  inosllv  re-elBcled.  The  measnre.  M.  Clovia-Hugues  on  Jan.  27  inler- 
Iteaoliouftries  lost  e  seats,  and 'the  Raditals  won  pellated  the  GoTernment  regarding  the  domi- 
\  Uw,  but  the  Socialists  none.  The  resulting  ciliary  searches  and  wholasftle  arrests  under  the 
<' imposition  of  the  Senate  was :  Hepublicans.  anti-nnarchist  law  of  December,  1893.  causing 
tlS;  Keaclionaries,  48:  RjuHcals,  23;  Rallied  an  uoroar  in  the  House  and  the  suspension  of 
Conservatives, 4.  When  the  Cliamberassembled,  M.  Thivrier  for  glorilyiiig  the  Commune.  On 
rharies  Dupiiy  was  re-elected  President  on  Jan.  Feb.  21  the  Chamber  passed  a  bill  for  the  proteo- 
11.  .M.  Burdeau's  conveision  bill  reducing  the  tton  of  agriculturists,  raising  the  duty  on  wheat 
interest  on  the  4|-per-cent.  debt  to  3^  per  cent,  from  5  to  7  francs  per  100  kilogrammes  after  a 
was  pa^ed  without  opposition.  The  4t-per  debate  over  the  Socialist  proposition  of  Jaures 
cents,  were  the  productoi  a  conversion  of  S-per-  to  restrict  the  right  of  importing  wheat  to  the 
wnt.  stock  eflecteil  ten  years  before,  not  without  Government,  and  thus  abolish  middlemen  and 
the  resistance  of  the  holders.  The  new  conver-  the  manipulation  of  prices  by  speculators.  His 
sion  bill  provided  that  holdere  who  did  not  pre-  amendment  was  rejected  by  481  votes  to  52,  and 
wnltheicbondswilhina  week  tor  redemption  in     the  Government  bfll  was  passed  by  371  to  173. 

A  part  of  the  clergy  and  one  or  two  clericals 
in  the  Chamber  attempted  to  raise  difficulties 
re^rding  a  new  law  requiring  churches  to  sub- 
mit all  accounts,  including  casual  receipts,  to 
the  prefects  to  lie  audited.  The  leaders,  bow- 
ever,  held  aloof  from  the  dispute.  The  papal 
nuncio  wrote  a  letter,  deprecating,  indeed,  the 
recalcitrant  attitude  of  the  Bishop  of  Lyons  and 
others,  which  letter,  moreover,  was  not  meant 
tor  pnblication.  but  which  was  published,  and 
for  tnis  undiplomatic  act  M.  Casimir-Pfrier  de- 
manded explanations  from  the  Vatican  and  re- 
ceived the  apology  from  the  nuncio,  and  the 
1  that  the  incident  would  not  be  re- 


pealed. In  reply  to  a  question  re^rding  a 
decree  of  the  Socialist  Mayor  of  St.  Uen  is  for- 
bidding the  display  of  religious  emblems  or 
symbols  in  the  streets,  such  as  a  cross  in  a 
funeral  procession.  M.  Spuller.  after  saying  that 
he  had  annulled  the  decree,  announced  the  ces- 
sation of  the  long  religious  strife  that  has  Texe<l 
Prance,  saying  that  the  Qovemment  would 
henceforth 'be  guided  by  "the  veritable  spirit  of 
tolerance,  enlightened  and  humane,  which  is  in- 
spired not  only  by  liberalism  of  ideas  but  by 
warmth  of  heart,''  and  that,  while  vigilant  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  the  laity,  it  would  be 
animated  by  "the  new  spirit,  which  has  for  its 
object  to  conciliate  all  citizens  and  bring  pacifl- 
cation  into  French  society."  On  another  occa- 
sion he  said  "inflexible  moderation"  was  the 
line  of  conduct  the  Oovemment  set  itself. 
On  March  17  the  Chamber  passed,  almost 
ouiMiK  ptRiEB.  without  discussion.  a  bill  creatwg  ft  sc[>arate 

Ministry  for  the  Colonies,  The  action,  which 
cash  would  be  deemed  to  have  accepted  the  con-  many  have  advocated  for  vears,  was  precipitated 
version.  An  amendment  was  made  that  the  shv-  by  the  resignation  of  Alaurice  Lebon,  Under 
ing4  should  be  auplied  parity  to  labor  superan-  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  In  the  Ministry  of 
nuadnnsand  partly  to  an  agncultural  Imnk.and  Commerce,  who  declared  that  in  this  subordi- 
Jaures  proposed  that  the  proceeds  should  bo  ap-  nate  position  ho  lacked  sufttcient  authority  to 
pMed  to  the  remission  of  the  land  tax  for  the  bene-  carry  out  necessary  decisions.  The  Senate  was 
lit  of  peasant  proprietors :  but  when  M.  Burdeau  specially  convened  to  pass  the  bill,  and  Senatror 
hul  maile  it  a  Caoinet  question  the  Goveniment  Boulanger  was  appointed  to  the  new  post  on 
proposal  nrevailed  by  a  vote  of  306  to  20(1  in  March  20.  After  the  death  of  Gen.  de  Miribel, 
favor  of  devoting  the  sum  saved  in  interest  to  the  Minislcrof  War,  on  April  30.  appointed  Gen. 
the  relief  of  the  general  bud-ret.  50,000,000  francs  de  Boisdeffre  to  be  chief  of  the  general  staff, 
in  lH95and  TIMHW.OOOfranminlSDO.  Thc(»ni-  The  incidence  of  taxation  was  altered  hv  the 
tsl  converted  was  7.000.000,000  francs.  The  budget  proposals  of  M.  Buniean,  and  social  re- 
Gorernment  promised  that  the  new  rente  would  forms  were  not  neglected  in  the  scheme  of  this 
"~'  ■"■  ■  '      ir  naid  off  within  a  perioil  of    minislry,  which  exasperated  the  Socialists  and 

i,;n   .,..=..„,i  .i.„  r-i 1,.._  —     Rsdicals   by  its  vigor  and   flrmness.     Casimir- 

Pericr.  in  a  speech,  said:  "We  must  reform  our 
e  negative  vote,  and  on  the  following    morals  at  the  same  time  as  our  laws.    Those 
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who  enjoy  a  superfluity  must  form  a  larger  idea  1884  applied  equally  to  men  employed  by  the 
of  their  social  obligations,  and  resign  themselves  state  and  by  private  companies.  M.  Ca^^imir- 
to  assuming  a  somewhat  heavier  portion  of  the  Perier  moved  tne  order  of  tne  day  pure  and  sini- 
public  charges  in  order  to  relieve  those  who  buy  pie,  which  was  rejected  by  2Go  votes  against  225. 
bread  for  their  families  with  a  daily  wage."'  The  and  after  the  ministers  had  retired  M.  de  KamelV 
budget  substituted  for  the  door  and  window  tax  motion  was  adopted  by  251  votes  to  217.  The 
and  the  furniture  and  personal-property  taxes  a  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  had  previously  en- 
house  duty,  graduated  according  to  the  rent,  and  couraged  M.  Jonnart  in  his  attitude  toward  the 
also  according  to  the  size  of  the  family  and  the  trade  unions  resigned  in  a  body.  It  was  a  Re- 
number of  servants.  A  man  having  7  children  publican  majority  that  overturned  the  ministry, 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  thus  was  for-  and  not  a  coalition  with  the  Reactionaries,  mok 
merly  exempt  from  the  personal-property  tax,  of  whom  voted  with  the  minority.  The  R<idical 
pays  no  tax  if  his  rent  is  not  over  750  francs ;  if  Left  called  for  a  shifting  to  the  Left  of  the  axis 
It  {s  above  that  figure,  the  tax  is  reduced  by  80  of  the  new  policy,  and  the  Socialist  Radical 
per  cent. ;  if  there  are  5,  by  50  percent. ;  if  3,  by  group  resolved  to  support  onlj'  a  ministry  that 
25  per  cent.  Persons  having  a  single  housemaid  would  respect  the  rights  and  interests  of  work- 
pay  a  slight  additional  tax,  but  when  2  servants  ers,  repudiate  any  reversion  to  the  ('lerical  spirit, 
are  kept  the  house  tax  is  augmented  40  per  and  aavocate  a  tax  on  capital  and  income.  The 
cent.,  and  this  additional  tax  is  multiplied  if  the  Government  Republicans  upheld  Casimir-PeritT 
family  has  more  than  one  residence,  and  in-  in  his  assertion  of  the  principle  of  authority, 
creases  in  steep  progression  according  to  the  The  Dupuy  Cabinet. — President  Camot  ap- 
number  of  servants  and  the  rental  value  of  the  pealed  in  turn  to  M.  Bourgeois.  M.  Dupuy,  51. 
dwelling  or  dwellings.  The  budget  increased  reytral,  and  M.  Brisson  to  undertjike  the  taik  of 
the  land  tax  from  3^  to  4  per  cent.  The  tax  on  forming  a  ministry.  On  May  20  M.  Dupuy  suc- 
spirits  was  also  increased,  but  the  wine,  beer,  ceeded  in  getting  one  together,  composed  as  fol- 
and  cider  taxes  were  reduced.  A  readjustment  lows:  Premier,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
of  the  succession  duties  was  another  part  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  Charles  Dupuy: 
scheme.  The  Radicals  proposed  an  income  tax  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Poincare;  Minister  of 
rising  from  1  per  cent,  on  1,000  francs  to  7  per  Justice,  M.  Guerin ;  Minister  of  Public  Inst  rue- 
cent,  on  incomes  between  50.000  and  100,000  tion,  Georges  licygues;  Minister  of  Foreign 
francs,  and  10  per  cent,  on  all  higher  ones.  The  Affairs,  M,  Hanotaux;  Minister  of  War,  Gen. 
Government  accepted  the  proposition  to  refer  Mercier;  Minister  of  Marine,  Felix  Faure :  Min- 
the  question  of  an  income  tax  to  a  committee.  ister  of  the  Colonies,  M.  Delcass^;  Minister  of 
Casimir- Perier,  who  had  unwillingly  ac-  Public  Works,  M.  Bartbou;  Minister  of  Com- 
cepted  the  premiership,  and  would  gladly  lay  it  merce,  M.  Lourtles;  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
down,  imperiously  overruled  the  Minister  of  Albert  Viger.  The  ministerial  declaration  gave 
Justice,  who  accepted  the  decision  of  the  com-  pledges  to  guarantee  public  order  and  push  for- 
mittee  not  to  prosecute  Deputy  Toussaint  for  ward  democratic  measures,  especially  bills  relat- 
an  address  to  striking  miners,  and.  declaring  it  ingto  social  problems  and  pensions  forworking- 
to  be  a  Cabinet  question,  obtained  the  authoriza-  men.  M.  Casimir-P6rier  was  elected  President 
tion  to  proceed  against  him  by  291  to  220  votes,  of  the  Chamber. 

When  the  Radicals  attacked  the  Government  on  A  bill  creating  pension  funds  for  miners  passed 
May  17  in  regard  to  its  Church  policy,  M.  Casi-  the  Chamber  on  June  9,  having  already  fiassed 
mir-Perier  obtained  a  vote  of  confidence  of  334  the  Senate.    A  bill  originated  by  the  Socialists 
Deputies  against  142.    On  May  22  the  Socialists  permits  trade  unionists  who  have  been  elected 
haa  their  turn.    For  a  miners*  eight-hour  bill  deputies   to    retain    their    membership  in   the 
introduced  by  Jules  Guesde  urgency  was  refused,  unions.    On  June  21   M.  Jaures  attacked  the 
after  which    M.  Jonnart,  Minister   of    Public  Government  for  having  suspended  university 
Works,  was  questioned  with  regard  to  his  orders  professors  for  speaking  at  socialist  meetings  or 
to  managers  of  state  railroads  to  refuse  to  grant  writing  for  the  organs  of  his  party.    A  bill  was 
leaves  of  absence  to  men  who  wished  to  attend  a  passed  excusing  jurors  who  objected  from  taking 
congress  of  railroad  employees  in  Paris.    The  the  oath  "before  God  and  men."    The  Cham- 
action  of  the  minister  was  (lenounced  as  a  vio-  bers  authorized  the  municipality  of  Paris  to 
lation  of  the  law  of  1884  protecting  trade  unions,  issue  a  loan  of  117,000,000  francs  to  complete 
M.  Jonnart,  who  had  given  some  sort  of  prom-  the  drainage  system  and  buy  more  sewage  farms, 
ise  to  Deputies  that  he  would  intercede  with  the  When  a  loan  of  200,000.000  francs,  paying  2^ 
railroad  companies  to  urge  compliance  with  the  per  cent.,  was  offered  in  April'without  financial 
law  of  1884,  declared  that  he  did  not  admit  the  agents  the  people  rushed  to  subscribe  at  the  issue 
right  of  servants  of  the  state  to    join  trade  price  of  82J  per  cent,,  covering  it  85  times  over, 
unions,  as  it  would  destroy  discipline  and  ad-  The  Government  was  severely  criticised  lx»- 
ministration.      M.    Millerand,    protesting   that  cause  Gen.  Mercier  had  refused  to  treat  with 
preceding  ministries  had  granted  leaves  of  ab-  Turpin,  the  discoverer  of  picric  acid,  from  which 
sence  and  allowed  the  men  to  take  part  in  trade  melinite  was  developed,  who  had  been  sent  to 
unions,  moved    that    the    Minister   of   Public  prison  after  selling  his  patent  to  the  Armstrongs, 
Works  be  invited  to  cause  to  be  respected  by  and  afterward  pardoned.    The  inventor  had  of- 
the  railroad  companies,  and  particularly  by  the  fered  to  provide  an  engine  of  war  that  would 
state  railroads,  the  law  on  trade  unions.    M.  clear  a  wide  space  for  miles  in  front  of  an  army. 
Ouvre,  who  usually  supported  the  Government,  It  was  to  be  a  gun  capable  of  hurling  a  peculiar 
showed  the  emptiness  of  the  pretext  of  necessi-  projectile  made  with  picric  acid,  consisting  of  a 
ties  of  the  public  service,  and  M.  de  Ramel,  of  bomb  that  on  bursting  will  scatter  other  bombs 
the  Right,  offered  a  resolution  that  the  law  of  filled  with  smaller  projectiles. 
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The  AaarcklBte. — In  consequeDce  of  the  out-  in  the  017  of  buman  suffering.    The  jury  found 

nge  ol  Vaillant  in  tbe  Chamber  s  bill  was  passed  him  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  commit  munler  and 
cnrtailing  the  rights  of  assembly  and  the  press,  to  destroy  a  public  building,  and  he  was  con- 
Under  the  new  law  many  hundreds  of  warrants  dcmned  to  death  and  executed.  Paul  Keclus, 
were  executed  on  Jan.  1,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  an  eminent  surgeon,  from  whom  Vaitlant  had 
aoarchistic  literature  was  seized.  The  forms  of  obtained  pecuniarv  assistance,  fled  from  France 
the  journal  ''  Pere  Peinard  "  and  a  quantity  of  to  avoid  arrest.  The  first  prosecution  under  the 
loanuacript   were   seized.     Vaillant'a    trial  'was  law  against  anarchist  publications  was  that  of 
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flied  for  Jan.  5.     His  counsel,  Ajalbert,  himself  J.   L.  Breton,  a  nephew  of  the  painter  Jules 

an  anarchist,  retired  because  he  had  not  suPB-  Breton,  a  socialist,  who  wrote  an  article  charg- 

eient  time  to  prepare  bis  case,  which  was  sub-  iug  President  Carnot  with  the  gnilt  of  murder 

sequently  postponed.     At  his  trial  he  read  an  if  he  did  not  pardon  Vaillant,  and  was   con- 

apologr,  describing  himself  as  one  of  the  class  demned  to  two  years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine 

among  the  exploited  that  do  not  accept  slavery,  of  1.000  francs. 

but  toink  and  perceive  social  injustices,  and       On  Feb.  12.  a  week  after  Vaillant  was  guil- 

throw  themselves  into  the  fray,  becoming  thus  lotined,  one  lienry,  twentj-one  years  old.  son  of 

eiponents  of  the  claims  of  the  people.    Labori,  a  colonel  of  the  Commune,  an  artist  woodworker 

his  advocate,  pleaded  that  his  crime  was  not  one  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  anarchistic  sheets, 

at  common  law,  nor  political,  but  a  social  crime,  a  bachelor  of  science,  and  the  nephew  of  a  ntar- 

and  that  the  warning  of  his  bomb  was  the  menace  quia,  threw  a  bomb  during  a  musical  perform- 
VOL.  xxxiv,— 19  A 
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anoe  in  the  cafi  of  the  Terminus  Hotel,  killing  Dehors,"  the  extremist  organ  of  the  anarch- 
one  person  and  seriously  injuring  others.  He  ists,  the  editor  of  which.  Gal  land  de  Perou^, 
had  planned  to  explode  it  in  the  Opera  or  the  known  under  his  pen  name  of  Zo  d^Axa,  wuiii  al- 
Comedie  Fran^aise,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  ready  undergoing  a  ten-years'  sentence  in  Sainte- 
admission.  After  committing  the  outrage  he  Pelagie  prison;  the  decadent  poet  Chatel  and 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  escape,  shooting  his  associate  Agneli,  an  artist ;  Paul  Reel  us ; 
at  and  wounding  the  policeman  who  pursued  and  Bastard,  an  anarchistic  orator.  Grave,  Paul 
him.  At  his  trial,  in  April,  he  gloried  in  his  Bernard,  and  Matba  were  undergoinc^  sentences 
crimes,  one  of  which  was  the  placing,  in  Novem-  of  imprisonment.  Paul  Reclus  ana  4  others 
ber,  1892,  of  a  bomb  at  the  door  of  the  office  of  were  fugitives.  The  indictment  charged  that  the 
the  Carmaux  Com()an^,  in  the  Rue  des  Bons  En-  accused  belonged  to  a  sect  that  forms  bonds^  of 
fants,  indignantly  rejected  his  lawyer's  plea  of  companionship  among  all  its  members,  the  ob- 
insanity,  characterized  his  latest  deed  as  a  re-  ject  being  the  destruction  of  society,  and  the 
prisal  for  the  draconic  measures  taken  by  the  means  of  action  being  theft,  pillage,  arson,  and 
Grovemment  against  the  anarchists,  and  at  the  murder ;  the  sect  consisting  of  groups  acting  un- 
conclusion  of  the  trial  made  a  speech  to  the  jury  der  a  common  inspiration,  which  form  propa- 
denouncing  the  morality  of  existing  society,  in  ^andist  centers  and  refuges  for  foreign  com^ian- 
which,  he  said,  cynics  and  sycophants  obtain  the  ions,  and  provide  assistance  for  the  individual 
rewards  and  honor,  and  devotion  and  duty  are  member  wlio  is  bent  on  crime,  each  member  of 
words  used  to  mask  base  aims,  and  prophesying  the  sect  co-operating  for  the  common  object  ac- 
the  coming  of  a  new  morality,  which,  in  har-  cording  Ui  his  temperament  and  faculties.  The 
mony  with  the  laws  of  Nature,  will  regenerate  arguments  of  Jean  Grave  and  Sebastien  Faure 
the  dying  world  and  bring  forth  a  happy  hu-  were  kept  out  of  the  newspupers  by  order  of  the 
manity.  On  the  morrow  of  Henry's  crime,  and  court.  Most  of  the  accused  admitted  being  an- 
again  a  week  later,  a  round  of  domiciliary  visits  archists,  and  urged  that  as  individualists  it  would 
was  made  in  Paris  and  the  provinces.  An  un-  be  impossible  for  them  to  submit  to  the  rules  of 
known  anarchist  laid  a  trap  by  hiring  two  lodg-  an  organized  association,  such  as  was  defined  in 
ings  and  luring  police  officers  to  the  places  where  the  complaint.  Ortiz,  who  claimed  to  be  a  col- 
he  had  deposited  infernal  machines,  one  of  which  lectivist,  not  an  anarchist,  was  condemned  for  a 
exploded,  wounding  the  keeper  of  the  hotel,  and  burglary  that  he  had  committed,  and  Chericotti 
the  other  was  purposely  fired  by  the  police  to  and  Bertani  as  his  accomplices,  but  the  thinkers 
find  out  its  power.  and  journalists  were  all  acquitted  by  the  jury. 

On  Feb.  15  a  French  anarchist  in  London  was  moved  by  the  eloquence  of  Faure,  who  portrayed 
killed  by  the  premature  explosion  of  a  bomb  or  anarchism  as  a  doctrine  of  love,  not  of  hate,  aim- 
chemicals  that  he  was  carrying  in  Greenwich  ing  to  build  up,  not  to  destrov. 
Park.  On  Feb.  24  Jean  Grave  was  condemned  Assassination  of  President  Camot. — On 
to  two  years'  imprisonment  for  certain  passages  June  24  a  young  baker  who  had  been  working  in 
in  his  book  "  La  Society  mourante  et  I'Anarchie,"  Cette,  not  very  familiar  with  France  and  the 
the  principal  philosophical  exposition  of  anarch-  language,  bom  of  respectable  poor  parents  in 
ism,  which  were  regarded  by  the  jury  as  incite-  Italy,  stabbed  President  Camot  as  he  was  driv- 
ments  to  violence  and  to  military  insubordi-  ing  in  state  through  the  streets  of  Lyons  as  the 
nation.  A  month  after  Henry's  crime  a  bomb  guest  of  the  city,  which  was  holding  an  exhibi- 
exploded  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Madeleine,  de-  tion  of  arts,  sciences,  and  industries.  The  Presi- 
stroying  the  portal,  but  killing  no  one  except  the  dent  had  ordered  away  the  special  guard  pro- 
anarchist,  who  would  have  thrown  it  among  the  vided  by  the  prefect  for  his  safety,  and  hence 
worshipers  if  the  swinging  door  had  not  acci-  the  man  had  no  difficulty  in  leaping  from  the 
dentally  struck  his  arm.  On  April  4  a  bomb  was  front  rank  of  the  spectators  upon  the  step  of  the 
exploded  on  the  window  sill  of  the  Restaurant  landau  and  striking  M.  Camot  with  a  poniard. 
Foyot,  near  the  Luxembourg,  scattering  its  charge  which  he  held  concealed  in  a  newspaper,  piercing 
of  old  nails  among  the  diners  and  wounding  sev-  the  liver.  The  President  died  that  night.  Presi- 
eral,  one  of  whom  happened  to  be  the  anarch-  dent  Camot  during  his  term,  nearly  past,  had 
ist  poet  Tailhade.  Henry  was  guillotined  on  fewer  cabinets  to  appoint  than  his  predecessors. 
May  21.  By  choosing  men  of  moderate  and  conservative 

Meunier,  who  had  been  caught  in  London  and  views,  and  excluding  those  favored  by  the  Radi- 

extradited,  was  convicted  on  July  26  of  having  cals,  he  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  lat- 

committed  a  murderous  outrage  in  the  Cafe  Very  ter,  who  accused  him  of  being  swayed  in  his  later 

in  the  spring  of  1892  to  avenge  the  betrayal  of  selections  by  personal  predilections.    The  suspi- 

Ravachol.  cion  that  he  was  aiming  at  re-election  was  already 

After  the  assassination  of  President  Camot,  obliterated,  for  he  had  declined,  on  the  plea  of 

with  others,  some  of  the  representatives  of  theo-  failing  health,  to  be  a  candidate.    He  asserted 

retical  anarchism  were  tried  at  Paris,  under  the  himself  more  positively  than  M.  Gr6vy  had  done, 

new  law,  as  members  of  an  association  of  male-  not  by  sending  messages  to  the  Assembly,  but  by 

factors.    There  were  300  arrested,  but  only  80  choosing  ministers  on  his  own  judgment  after 

were  prosecuted,  including  Jean  Grave,  editor  of  consultation  with  men  in  whom  he  placed  most 

"Lafevolte"  and  author  of  some  of  the  prin-  reliance.     His  speeches,  in  which  he  alluded  to 

cipal  doctrinal  expositions  of  anarchism ;  several  the  past  misfortunes  of  France  and  the  rena«5cence 

of  his  assistants,  as  the  litterateur  Ledot;  Se-  of  her  army  and  international  prestige  in  phrase? 

bastien  Faure,  the  leading  propagandist  of  the  at  which  no  foreign  power  could  take  exception, 

theory;  Felix  F^n^on,  a  clerk  in  the  Ministry  were  models  of  adroitness.    He  was  nevermore 

of  War  and  an  anarchistic  writer ;  Matha  and  popular  and  respected  during  a  career  that  was 

Alexandre    Cohen,   his   collaborators  on    "Kn  unimpeachable  (see  Carnot,  Marie   Francois 
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Sadi,  in  the  "Annual  Cjclopsedia"  for  1887),  called  for  the  suppression  of  the  presidency, 

and   his  private  and  political  character  at  no  and  M.  Faberon,  another  Socialist,  refused  to 

time  stood  out  more  unclouded  than  when  he  vote.    Others  of  the  party  Toted  for  M.  Arago, 

was   struck  down  by  a  youthful  militant  an-  and  some  of  the  Monarchists  for  Gen.  F^vrier. 

archist,  who  was  animated  solely  by  an  ambition  After  the  votes  were  deposited  Dejeante  and 

to  manifest  the  propaganda  oi  the  deed  by  de-  Michelin,  Socialists,  and  Baudry  d'Asson,  Mon- 

stroying  the  head  oi  a  state  and  terrorizing  the  archist,  attempted  to  place  in  the  urn  resolutions 

bourgeois  republic.    A  cause  of  special  animosity  demanding  the  revision  of  the  Constitution,  but 

of  the  anarchists  against  M.  Camot  was  his  re-  these  were  ruled  out  by  the  chairman,  Challe- 

fnsal  to  amnesty  Ravachol,  Vaillant,  and  Henry,  mel-Lacour,  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the 

and  many  threats  had  been  made  against  his  life  result  of  the  ballot  was  announced  and  hailed 

on  this  account.     After  committing  his  crime,  with  plaudits  of  the  Center  and  the  Left,  and  a 

the  assassin  shouted  "  Vive  Canarchie!  "  and  start-  Socialistic  outcry  aeainst  usurpation,  reaction,  and 

ed  to  flee,  but  was  struck  and  seized  by  some  of  dictatorship,  and  cheers  for  tne  social  revolution, 

the  people  standing  by  and  taken  to  prison  under  Although  Casimir-Perier  was  elected  on  the  first 

a  strong  escort  of  police,  which  had  a  struggle  to  ballot  by  a  majority  of  451  to  400,  the  minority 

save  the  prisoner  from  being  lynched.    He  was  included  probably  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 

tried  by  jury  at  Lyons,  and  convicted,  on  Aug.  8,  Deputies. 

of  assassination.    He  denied  having  told  a  sol-  In  his  message,  read  in  the  Chambers  on  July 

dier  who  had  been  a  fellow-patient  m  a  hospital  8,  President  Casimir-P6rier  said  that  the  regu- 

at  Cette  that  he  was  drawn  by  lot  among  a  band  larity  with  which  the  transmission  of  power  had 

of  conspirators  to  execute  vengeance  on  Presi-  been  effected  was  a  fresh  testimony  to  the  value 

dent  Camot,  declaring  that  as  an  anarchist  he  of  republican  institutions.    A  country  capable  of 

could  not  admit  the  authority  of  such  a  decree,  so  much  moral  discipline  and  political  virility 

He  rejected  the  defense  of  his  counsel,  and  re-  will  know  how  to  join  the  two  forces  of  liberty 

fused  to  sign  an  application  for  an  appeal,  pre-  and  government,  without  which  nations  perish, 

senting  a  written  declaration  that  he  was  indif-*  and  so  long  as  he  held  the  office,  which  he  was 

ferent  to  any  verdict  but  that  of  his  own  mind,  determined  to  relinquish  at  the  end  of  seven 

which  was  that  his  act  was  a  just  revenge  for  years,  while  resolved  to  respect  the  national  will 

the  persecution  of  anarchists,  and  offered  his  and  develop  the  customs  necessary  to  a  repub- 

life  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  aspirations  of  lican  democracy,  he  would  not  allow  the  rights 

Suality  and  individual  initiative  and  the  strug-  conferred  on  him  by  the  Constitution  to  be  mis- 

e  against  the  principle  of  authority,  the  estab-  understood  or  forgotten.     France  could  with 

Tishea  order,  and  the  accepted  morality  based  on  head  erect  affirm  her  love  of  peace,  confident  of 

social  wrongs  and  human  suffering.    He  was  her  army  and  navy  and  sure  of  herself,  and  would 

guillotined  at  Lyons  on  Aug.  16.  remain  the  great  center  of  intellectual  light,  of 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  murderer  of  tolerance,  and  of  progress ;  while  Parliament,  de- 
M.  Carnot  was  an  Italian,  the  anti-Italian  feel-  voting  itself  to  measures  which  can  serve  the 
iug,  common  in  the  south  of  France  among  the  ^ood  name  of  France,  develop  her  agriculture, 
workjngmen  who  object  to  the  competition  of  industry,  and  commerce,  and  strengthen  public 
Italians,  which  had  found  vent  in  tlie  Aigues  credit,  would  prove  that  the  republic  is  not 
Mortes  riots  of  the  previous  summer,  led  to  vio-  given  up  to  the  barren  rivalry  of  individual  am- 
lent  demonstrations  in  various  places  and  inju-  bitions,  out  was  the  national  expansion  of  fruitful 
ries  to  the  persons  and  property  of  Italian  resi-  ideas  and  noble  passions,  seeking  constantly  ma- 
dents.  The  police  took  vigorous  measures  to  terial  and  moral  advancement :  that  it  is  'in  its 
check  such  misdeeds,  arresting  2,000  persons  in  essence  the  Government  which  is  stirred  by  un- 
Lyons  alone.  The  Government,  which  in  Janu-  deserved  sufferings,  and  the  honor  of  which  is 
ary  bad  voluntarily  paid  over  400,000  francs  to  never  to  deceive  those  to  whom  it  owes  more  than 
the  Italian  ambassador  as  compensation  for  the  hopes.  The  past  is  full  of  instruction,  but  it  is 
the  outrafines  committed  at  Aigues  Mortes,  not-  toward  the  future  that  France  now  looks.  To 
withstanding  the  verdict  of  the  jury  acquitting  understand  the  times,  to  believe  in  progress,  and 
the  perpetrators,  assured  the  Government  at  to  resolve  on  it,  is  to  insure  public  order  and 
Rome  tnat  Italians  sojourning  or  earning  their  social  peace, 
livelihood  in  France  would  be  protected.  The    New    Dnpny    Cabinet. — The   Dupuy 

Eleetion  of  a  New  President. — Within  three  Cabinet  resigned  after  the  inauguration  of  the 
days  from  the  death  of  M.  Camot  the  National  new  President,  and  the  resignations  were  neces- 
Ai^mbly  came  together,  June  27,  as  the  Consti-  sarily  accepted  ;  but  after  consulting  with  Au- 
tution  provides  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  to  elect  a  guste  Burdeau  and  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  M. 
President  of  the  republic.  The  Radicals  wanted  Casimir-Perier  requested  M.  Dupuy  and  his  col- 
Henri  Brisson,  but  the  reaction  in  favor  of  a  leagues  to  resume  their  portfolios.  M.  Bur- 
strong  man  of  conservative  instincts,  fitted  to  deau  was  chosen  President  of  the  Chamber. 
cope  with  the  revolutionary  forces,  caused  Mod-  The  scheme  for  altering  the  direct  taxes  which 
erates  to  vote  with  the  Monarchists  for  Casimir-  he  had  proposed  was  abandoned  when  he  ceased 
Perier,  who  was  elected  on  the  first  ballot  by  451  to  be  minister.  The  principle  of  a  progressive 
votes  to  195  for  M.  Brisson.  97  for  Charles  Dupuy,  income  tax  was  not  rejected  by  M.  Poincare, 
53  for  Gen.  Fevrier,  22  for  Franyois  Arago,  and  who  promised  to  work  with  a  committee  of  the 
18  scattering  votes  divided  among  Cavaignac,  Chamber  after  the  question  had  already  been  re- 
Loubet,  Frevcinet,  Rochefort,  Toussaint,  and  ferred  to  a  commission  of  economists.  M.  Du- 
Flourens.  M.  Toussaint  was  the  Socialist  Deputy  puy,  under  threat  of  his  resignation,  to  be  fol- 
who  was  in  prison  on  account  of  a  speech  that  lowed  probably  by  a  dissolution,  pushed  through 
he  made  to  striking  miners.    Joseph  Michelin  a    new  antianarchist    bill,    which    passed    the 
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Chamber  on  July  26  b^  168  to  163  votes,  and  the  Henry  Brisson.    In  the  first  balloting  BrissoD 

Senate  on  the  following  day  by  a  majority  of  received  388,  Faure  244,  and  Waldeck  Kousseau 

205  to  35.    It  provides  that  persons  accused  of  184,  while  28  went  to  Meline,  Dupuy,  Gen.  Saus- 

infractions  of  the  antianarchist  acts  of  Julv  29,  sier,  and  other  candidates.    Rousseau  retired  in 

1884,  and  Dec.  12,  1893,  are  to  be  tried  without  favor  of  Faure,  who  was  thus  elected  by  Con- 

a  jury  by  the  police  magistrates ;  that  any  in-  servative  Republicans  and  Monarchists,  receiv- 

dividual  inciting  to  dynamite  outrage,  murder,  ing,  like  his  predecessor,  a  minority  of  the  votes 

pillage,  incendiarism,  or  theft  by  provocation  or  of  the  Chamber,  though  he  stood  personally  in 

apology,  shall  be  punishable  by  three  months'  to  much  higher  esteem  among  the  Socialists  and 

two  years'  imprisonment  as  guilty  of  an  act  of  Radicals. 

anarchistic  propaganda ;  that  convicted  anarch-  Military  Scandal.— Capt.  Albert    Dreyfus, 

ists  are  subject  to  solitary  confinement,  or,  at  the  an  artillery  officer  of  Alsatian  Jewish  extraction, 

discretion  of  the  magistrates,  to  transportation ;  was  tried  on  Dec.  22  by  court-martial  for  trea- 

and  that  the  magistrates  may  forbid  the  publi-  son.      A  letter  in  his  handwriting  had   been 

cation  of  any  part  or  the  whole  of  the  proceed-  found  by  a  detective  in  the  house  of  an  attache 

ings  of  the  court.    The  scope  of  the  bill  was  re-  of  a  foreign  legation,  containing  information 

stricted  by  the  amendment  of  M.  Bourgeois  pro-  and  promises  of  information  regarding  the  plans 

viding  that  only  press  offenses  that  have  an  and  armament  of  French  fortresses.     He  was 

act  of  anarchistic  propaganda  for  their  object  convicted  by  his  brother  officers,  and  the  severest 

shall  bo  tried  by  the  correctional  magistrates  in-  penalty  applicable  in  time  of  peace— imprison- 

stead  of  by  a  jury.    M.  Jaures,  who  said  .that  ment  for  liie  in  a  fortress  and  aegradation  from 

the  cause  of  anarcnistic  crime  was  the  greed  and  all  military  rank  and  honors — was  pronounoed. 

corrupt  practices  of  politicians,  financiers,  and  Sanitary     Conference. — ^An    International 

editors,  almost  carried  an  amendment  to  the  Sanitar^r  Conference  meeting  in  Paris  adopted  a 

effect  that  public  men,  ministers.  Deputies,  or  convention  looking  to  the  prevention  of  the  in- 

Senators  who  trafficked  with   their  mandates,  vasion  of  cholera  from  Asia,  which  was  signed  on 

received  bribes,  or  took  part  as  directors  or  pro-  April  4  by  plenipotentiary  delegates  from  Aus- 

raoters  in  swindling  companies,  should  be  held  tna-Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Ger- 

guilty  of  anarchistic  incitement.    The  day  after  many.  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  the  Nether- 

the  bill  passed  Parliament  was  prorogued.    In  lands,  Persia,  Portugal,  Russia,  and  Spain,  and 

the  election  at  Nogent  of  a  successor  to  M.  with  reservations  by  the  delegates  of  the  United 

Casimir-Perier  in  the  Chamber  the  Moderate  States,  while  the  Swedish  and  Turkish  delegates 

Republican,  M.  Robert,  was    defeated  by  M.  referred  it  to  their  governments.    The   British 

Bachimont,  a  Socialist.  Government  made  reservations  as  to  the  stipu- 

Retirement   of  Casimir-P^rier. — ^Though  lations  that  Indian  pilgrims  to  Mecca  should 

President  Casimir-P6rier   retained    the  Dupuy  prove  their  possession  of  sufficient  money  for 

Cabinet  having  a  Radical  complexion,  he  was  traveling  expenses,  and  that  ships  carrying  pil- 

the  object  of  malignant  attacks  from  the  Radi-  grims  shoula  give  double  the  amount  of  space ; 

cals  and  Socialists  in  the  press  and  in  the  Cham-  also  as  to  the  regulation  of  the  maritime  traific 

ber.    Near  the  close  of  the  year  a  number  of  of  the  Persian  Gulf.    All  ships  carrying  pilgrims 

prosecutions  were  instituted  against  editors  sus-  must  henceforth  have  a  physician,  and  furnish 

pected  of  blackmail.    When  the  Chamber  reas-  an  adequate  quantity  of  wholesome  drinking 

sembled  in  November  the  Socialists  demanded  water.    The  proposals  for  the  reorganization  of 

an  investigation  of  the  railroad  compromise  of  the  Turkish  sanitary  service  were  afterward  ac- 

1885  and  of  the  arrangement  for  the  renewal  of  cepted  by  the  Ottoman  Government ;  also  a  pro- 

the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  by  con-  vision  for  the  return  of  pilgrims  by  way  of  the 

stant  innuendo  called  into  question  the  probity  lazaretto  of  Tor  in  Arabia  Petnea,  and  one  re- 

of  the  President,  some  of  whose  friends  and  ducing  the  quarantine  period  for  ships  from 

associates  in  business  were  interested  in  the  set-  India,  which  will  be  detained  only  long  enough 

tlements    made    with    the    Government,   while  for  inspection,  and  not  more  than  five  days  if 

others  who  had  been  intimate  with  him  in  polit-  contaminated  or  suspected.     Vessels   entering 

ical  life  were  spoken  of  as  corruptionists,  and  he  the  Suez  Canal  from  the  Red  Sea  will  be  in- 

was  accused  of  shielding  them  from  publicity  spected  and  quarantined  unless  they  receive  a 

and  punishment.    When  the  courts  decided  that  clean  bill  of  health. 

the  period  for  which  the  state  was  obliged  to  Institnte  of  International  Law. — At  the 
pay  interest  on  the  railroad  bonds  extended  till  fifteenth  session  of  the  Institute  of  Int-ernational 
1954,  instead  of  terminating  about  1916,  both  Law,  which  was  opened  on  Idarch  27  and  closed 
Dupuv  and  the  President  were  made  the  object  on  April  4,  in  Paris,  the  question  of  territorial 
of  violent  attacks.  M,  Dupuy  and  his  colleagues  waters  was  the  only  business  concluded.  The 
offered  their  resignations,  and  Henri  Brisson,  3-mile  limit  was  pronounced  to  be  insufficient 
the  Radical  Speaker  of  the  Chamber,  refused  to  for  the  protection  of  spawning  and  immature  fish 
undertake  to  form  a  Cabinet.  At  last,  soon  and  the  preservation  of  the  sea  fisheries.  It  was 
after  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  Casimir-  originallybasedon  the  range  of  cannon  on  shore. 
Perier,  declaring  that  as  irresponsible  President  but  this  idea  has  no  longer  any  significance, 
he  was  powerless  to  meet  the  attacks  upon  his  It  is  recommended  to  extend  the  limit  by  inter- 
character,  and  that  his  former  political  friends  national  agreement  to  6  marine  miles  from  the 
neglected  to  do  so,  placed  his  resignation  on  the  shore  at  low  tide,  the  boundary  to  follow  the 
table  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Chamber.  The  sinuosities  of  the  coast  except  where  the  mouth 
National  Assembly  met,  and  on  Jan.  17  elected  of  a  bay  or  the  distance  between  promontories 
the  Minister  of  Marine,  Felix  Faure,  President  does  not  exceed  12  marine  miles,  or  where  im- 
on  the  second  ballot  by  430  votes  to  361  cast  for  memorial  usage  recognizes  a  larger  bay  as  tern- 
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torial.  In  case  of  war  a  neutral  state  by  special  Indo-China  includes  Cochin-China,  Ton^uin, 
notification  can  claim  the  neutrality  of  the  waters  Annam,  and  Cambodia.  Cochin-China  is  a 
beyond  the  territorial  limit  up  to  the  actual  French  colony,  23,082  square  miles  in  extent, 
range  of  naval  guns.  Crimes  committed  on  with  a  population  estimated  at  2,034,453.  There 
board  vessels  passing  through  territorial  waters  were  1,830  French  soldiers  and  2,800  native 
are  not  to  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Annamite  troops  there  in  1892.  About  3,000 
riparian  state,  unless  they  violate  its  own  rights  Frenchmen  reside  in  the  colony.  The  chief 
or  interests,  but  such  vessels  must  respect  the  product  is  rice.  Cotton  is  also  grown,  and  large 
regulations  of  the  state  in  respect  to  maritime  quantities  of  peanuts,  pepper,  fish,  copra,  cocoa- 
police  and  the  security  of  navigation ;  and  the  nut  oil,  and  cocoanut  fiber  are  exported.  The 
riparian  state  has  the  right  to  pursue  and  cap-  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1892  was  81,464,560 
ture  on  the  high  seas  and  judge  an  offending  francs.  The  Governor-General  in  the  beginning 
vessel,  but  must  not  continue  the  pursuit  in  the  of  1894  was  M.  de  Lanessan,  who  was  recalled 
territorial  waters  of  another  state.  Straits  less  late  in  the  year  for  having  interfered  in  French 
than  12  miles  wide,  unless  subject  to  conventions  elections. 

or  special  usages,  belong  to  a  state  whose  shores  Cambodia  is   a   self-governing  protectorate, 

are  adjacent :   if  they  separate  two  states  the  over  which  Norodom  is  King.    It  has  an  area  of 

boundary  will  run  through  the  middle ;  but  if  38,600  square  miles,  and  between  1,500,000  and 

they  connect  free  seas  they  must  never  be  closed.  1,800,000  inhabitants. 

Colonies  and  Dependencies. — Algeria  has  Annam  is  a  protectorate  in  which  Tham  Thai 

an  area  of  184,474  square  miles,  and  4,124,732  in-  was  set  up  as  king  in  1889.    The  administration 

habitants.    The  Governor-General  is  Jules  Cam-  is  carried  on  by  native  mandarins,  under  French 

bon,  appointed  in  1891.    The  revenue  for  1894  supervision.    The  area  of  the  kingdom  is  about 

was  estimated  in  the  budget  at  48,291,150  francs,  27,020  square  miles,  exclusive  of  19,300  square 

and  the  expenditure  at  70,466,729  francs.    The  miles  of  Laos  territories,  and  the  population  is 

imports  in  1892  amounted  to  253,076,418  francs  variously  estimated  between  2,000,000  and  5,000,- 

in  value,  of  which  189,639,134  francs  came  from  000.    Annamite  envoys  visited  France  in  1894, 

France,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  was  243,-  in  the  hope  of  regaining  the  independence  of  the 

967,164  francs;,  of  which  200,191,040  francs  repre-  native  government  in  return  for  the  relinquish- 

seut  exports  to  France.    There  are  1,956  miles  ment  of  all  rights  over  Tonquin. 

of  railroads  and  4,310  miles  of  telegraphs,  with  Tonquin  is  administered  bv  French  ofiicers 

10,000  miles  of  wire.  with  native  subordinates.     Tne  area  is  34,740 

Tunis  has  an  area  of  about  45,000  square  miles,  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  9,000,- 

and  1,500,000  population.    The  Bey  is  Sidi  Ali,  000.    There  were  18,555  troops  in  1892,  of  whom 

bom  Oct.  5,   1817.     The  French  Resident  is  6,500  were    natives.      The    imports    in    1891 

Charles    Ronvier.     A  corps   of  occupation  of  amounted  to  25,159,300  francs,  and  exports  to 

about  11,300  men  is  kept  there.    The  revenue  11,828,513  francs.    Alerchandise  of  the  value  of 

for  1894  was  estimated  at  23,231,000  francs,  and  5,000,000  francs   passed    through    Tonquin  to 

the  expenditure  at  23,153,850  francs.    The  im-  Yunnan,  and  Chinese  produce  of  the  value  of 

ports  in  1892  were  valued  at  39,322,622  francs,  3,200,000  francs  was  brought  down  in  transit 

and  the  exports  at  37,202,504  francs.  The  chief  product  of  Tonquin  is  rice,  of  which 

Including  Algeria  and  Tunis,  the  colonies  and  1,060,000  piculs  were  grown  in  1892,  and  mostly 

protectorates  of  France  in  Asia,  Africa,  America,  exported  to  Hong-Kong.    There  are  coal  mines 

and  Oceania  are  estimated  to  have  an  aggregate  operated  by  French  companies,  also  iron  and 

area  of  2,500,000  souare  miles.    In  Africa,  Sene-  copper  mines,  and  factories  in  which  silk,  cotton, 

gal.  Rivieres  du  bud,  the  French  Soudan  and  sugar,  pepper,  and  oils  are  worked.    The  expen- 

Niger,  with  Gaboon  and  the  Guinea  coast  de-  diture  for  Tonquin  and  Annam  set  down  in  the 

pendencies,  are  estimated  to  have  a  total  area  of  French  budget  for  1894  is  24,450,000  francs. 

386,000  square  miles,  with  5,048,000  inhabitants.  New  Caledonia,  an  island  near  Australia,  was 

The  area  of  the  French  Congo  is  about  258,620  formerly  a  penal  colony  only,  but  now  mines  of 

square  miles,  with  5,000,000  inhabitants.    On  the  nickel,  cobalt,  chrome  ore,  galena,  and  coal  are 

east  coast  of  Africa  France  has  only  the  colony  worked,  and  plantations  of  coffee,  sugar,  cocoa- 

of  Obock,  46,320  square  miles  in  extent,  with  a  nut  palms,  cotton,  and  vanilla.    Wheat  and  other 

population  of  200,000.  cereals  are  also  grown,  and  there  are  large  cattle 

Reunion  is  an  island  peopled  by  planters  who  ranges.    The  governor  is  M.  Feillet.    The  policy 

are  the  descendants  of  French  settlers  and  their  of  the  Govei-nment  is  to  restrict  the  deportation 

laborers,  420  miles  east  of  the  protectorate  of  of  convicts  to  New  Caledonia,  and  gradually 

Madagascar.    The  area  is  965  square  miles.    The  transfer  those  who  are  there  to  the  islands  of 

population  in  1892  was  171,731,  including  23,161  Kerguelen.     At  present  only  persons  are  sent 

Indian  coolies,  5,617  Malagasies,  9,769  African  from  France  who  are  sentenced  for  brief  terms. 

negroes,  and  412  Chinese  traders.    The  revenue  Tahiti  and  the  dependent  islands  have  an  area 

in  1893  was  4,513,950  francs  from  ordinary,  and  of  535  square  miles,  and  13,681  inhabitants.  The 

4,508.952  francs    from    extraordinarv    sources.  Marquesas  Islands,  with  an  area  of  480  square 

The  imports  in  1892  were  valued  at'22,240.000  miles,  have  5,145. 

francs,  and  exports  at  15,734,800  francs.  The  FREE  BAPTIST  CHURCH.  The  statistics 
chief  products  are  sugar  and  rum,  but  vanilla  is  of  this  denomination  as  published  in  the  "  Free 
also  produced,  more  than  in  any  other  country.  Baptist  Register  and  Yearbook"  for  1895  give  the 
The  importation  of  East  Indian  labor  has  been  following  aggregates:  Number  of  quarterly  meet- 
stopped,  and  there  is  scarcity  of  labor,  because  ings,  202:  of  churches,  1,550;  of  ordained  min- 
the  emancipated  negro  slaves  are  not  Indus-  isters,  1,223 ;  of  licensed  preachers,  241 ;  of  mem- 
trious.  bers,  85,563 ;  value  of  church  projiert y,  $2,662,- 
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120.    A  moan  t  of  contributions :  For  foreign  mis-    bear  the  name  of  Friends.    This  would  have  in- 
sions,  $20,099;   for  home  missions,  $8,115;    for    eluded   recognition  of  the  Unitarian   Friends, 
the  Educational  Society,  $2,625;  for  the  Woman's    The  meeting  decided,  after  considerable  disscus- 
Mission  Society,  $22,248.    The  total  receipts  of    sion  of  the  subject,  instead  of  sending  one  indi- 
the  Education  Society  for  the  year  were  $3,419 ;    vidual  epistle  implying  continued  approval,  to 
the  invested  funds  of  the  society  amounted  to    send  to  all  a  single  epistle,  clearly  explaining 
$8,065,  against  which  were  liabilities  of  $5,000.    the  views  of  the  meeting  on  worship  and  minis- 
The  institutions  were  represented  as  thrifty  and    try  more  as  pastoral  advice  than  as  an  expres- 
prosperous.      They  numbered   12  colleges  and  sion  of  sanction.    The  standing  committee  was 
seminaries  and  1  divinity  school,  and  returned    instructed  to  obtain  information  concerning  the 
1,234  students,  69  of  whom  were  studying  for  the  smaller  conservative  bodies  in  America.     The 
ministry,  and  34  were  aided.   The  Home  Mission     Unitarian   Friends  were  still    not    recognized. 
Society  had  received  $7,167,  and  returned  $13.-  The  present  movement  among  American  Friends 
368  of  invested  funds.    Its  fiscal  year  closed  with  which  thus  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Lou- 
a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $1,191.    The  receipts  don  Yearly  Meeting  began  between   1860   and 
of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  for  the  year  1875,  as  a  reaction  against  the  strict  adherence 
were  $33,995 ;  its  invested  funds  amounted  to  to  old  traditional  usages,  which  took  the  form 
$54,667.    The  society  began  the  year  with  a  debt  of  a  teaching  of  the  necessity  of  repentance  and 
of  about  $5,000,  which  had  increased  to  $8,090.  faith,  and  insistence  upon  regeneration  as  the 
The  mission  in  India  returned  32  missionaries,  7  primal  necessity  of  religious  life.    Beginning  in 
of  whom  were  in  the  United  States  on  vacation ;  Indiana  and  Otiio,  the  movement  spread  to  other 
818  members,  with  51  added  by  baptism  during  States,  and  became  predominant  in  several  of 
the  year ;  a  native  Christian  community  of  1,522  the  yearly  meetings.    The  baptism  of  the  Holy 
persons ;   2,714  pupils  in  Sunday  schools ;   and  Spirit  and  spiritual  union  with  God,  insisted 
3,199  pupils  in  day  and  other  schools.    The  Wom-  upon  by  the  early  Friends,  were  also  preached, 
an's  Missionary  Society  had  received  a  bequest  and  the  Bible  was  brought  into  constant   use. 
of  $14,000,  making  its  total  income  for  the  year  Mission  work  was  taken  up:  the  Gospel   was 
$25,000.    The  most  important  event  in  the  year's  preached  to  the  unsaved  outside  of  the  meetings 
history  of  the  denomination  was  the  final  organ-  already  existing ;    numerous   conversions  took 
ization  and  inauguration  of  the  General  Confer-  place  from  **  the  world,"  members  were  added  to 
ence  Board.   This  board  was  instituted  by  order  of  the  Church,  and  new  congrefi;atlons  were  formed 
the  last  General  Conference  and  approved  by  vote  in  many  places.     In  several  of  the  States  the 
of  the  members  of  the  Church,  and  was  organized  number  of  Friends  more  than  doubled  within 
for  work  in  October,  1894.    It  consists  of  21  twenty-five  years.    New  and  increased  interest 
members,  one  third  of  whom  are  women ;  assumes  was  awakened  in  foreign  missions,  which  now 
the  functions,  the  work,  and  the  responsibilities  exist  under  the  auspices  of  Friends  in  India, 
of  the  Missionary  and  Education  Societies ;  esti-  China,  Japan,  Madagascar,  Syria,  Mexico,  Ja- 
mates  and  apportions  the  amount  of  money  to  maica,  ana  Alaska,  and  among  the  Indians  and 
be  appropriated  for  denominational  purposes ;  colored  people  in  the  United  States.     A  consid- 
employs  a  field  secretary  to  execute  its  measures  erable  development  has  taken  place  in  the  higher 
ana  look  after  denominational  interests;  and  is  education,  and    several  important  institutions 
empowered  to  represent  the  Church  when  the  have    been    built    up.    The    ministers    of    the 
General  Conference  is  not  in  session.  Friends  participating  in  this  movement  co-op- 
FRIEND8.    The  principal  subject  considered  erate  heartily  in  religious  work  with  those  of 
at  the  London  Yearly  Meeting  in  May  concerned  other  denominations.    The  most  important  in- 
the    relation   which   the    Friends    in   England  novation   by  which  the  *'  new  QuaKerism "  is 
should  bear  toward    the  three  divisions    into  marked  is  the  supported  pastorate  which  exists 
which  the  society  has  been  parted  in  America,  now  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in   10  yearly 
In  the  long-standing  division  between  the  Or-  meetings — viz.,  those    of    New  England,   New 
thodox  and  the  Unitarian  or"Hicksite"  F^riends  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Wilmington,  Indi- 
the  English  body  has  corresponded  exclusively  ana.  Western,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Oregon.     The 
with  the  Orthodox.     At  every  later  separation  Friends  who  favor  this  new  system  of  pastoral 
in  the  United  States  the  opinion  of  the  London  supervision  believe  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
Yearly  Meeting  has  been  regarded  as  of  great  developed  in  entire  harmony  with  the  principles 
weight.     The  adoption   by  some  of  the  larger  of  the  society,  and  express  their  continued  op- 
yearly  meetings  of  Friends  in  the  United  States  position  to  anything  resembling  a  mere  profes- 
of  new  methods  in  their  meetings  and  their  tol-  sional  ministry  entered  into  at  human  will  for 
erance  of  departures  from  traditional  customs  of  pay.     In   some  instances  a  change  has  taken 
the  society — among  which  are  the  permission  of  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  meetinprs.  in 
paid  pastors,  the  admission  of  external  forms  in  which  men  and  women  now  sit  in  a  single  as- 
worship,  and  the  use  of  revival  methods — caused  sembly.  having  equal  voice  in  the  transaction  of 
considerable  disturbance  among  the  more  con-  all  the    business.    The    meetings  which    have 
servative   Friends  in   England.    This  was    in-  adopted  or  which  sanction  these  new  features 
creased  by  the  action  of  the  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  have  enjoyed  great   increase  in  numbers,  as  is 
in  deposing  3  Friends  from  their  position   as  exemplified  in  the  report  of  the  Iowa  Yearly 
ministers  on  account  of  doubts  entertained  by  Meeting,  which  represents  that 
them  concerning  the  duration  of  future  pun- 
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been  nUiblUbed  In  Kebresk*.  The  Orc^n  Yearly 
Meeting  wu  wLablished  in  last  Sixcb  ModUi,  snij  the 
inituitorj  stepe  have  been  Uben  to  eutablinh  the  Cali- 
fomia  ^  early  Meeting  of  Friends.     The  Youni;  Peo- 


unite  in  tbe  1 

The  mora  conservative  Friends  oppose  these 
innovations,  and  regard  them  as  departures  from 
the  Btandaids  of  tbe  society.  Some  of  the  yearly 
meeting  have  been  divided  in  consequence  of 
them,  and  as  both  divisions  retain  the  old  name 
of  the  meeting  and  claim  to  t>e  the  real  and  law- 
ful body,  contusion  is  liable  to  arise  in  c-harac- 
leriEinfc  them. 

FROl'UE,  JAMES  ANTHONY,  an  English 
historian,  bom  in  Darlington,  near  Totnes, 
Devonshire,  April  23,  1818:  died  in  Sali^urabe, 
Devonshire,  Oct.  20.  1894.  He  was  the  yoiin^t 
son  of  the  Ven.  R.  II.  Froude,  rector  of  Darting- 
ton  and  archdeacon  of  Totnes,  and  received  bis 
education  at  Westminster  and  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  taking  his  degree  at  Oriel  in  1840.  In 
1842  he  l)ecame  a  fellow  of  Eleler  Collage, 
and  was  ordained  deacon.  It  is  not  probable 
that  be  was  much  under  the  sway  of  his  brother, 
Hurrell  Froude,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Uiford 
Movement,  as  his  brother  was  fifteen  years  his 
senior,  and  the  two  were  very  little  together, 
Uurrell  Froude  dj-ing  in  183G,  while  Anthony 
was  at  the  university.  Nevertheless  he  too  came 
under  the  same  powerful  influence,  though  to 
B  less  extent,  and,  like  his  brother,  was  the 
friend  of  Newman.  His  next  older  brother, 
William,  one  of  the  foremost  mathematicians  of 
his  time,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  affected 
by  the  Troctarian  movement  to  any  marked  de- 
cree. The  earliest  work  of  the  youngest  of  the 
Froudes  was  a  contribution  to  "The  Lives  of 
the  English  Saints,"  edited  by  Newman,  in  1344- 
'45,  His  "Shadows  of  the  C^londs,"  a  volunia 
containing  two  stories — "The  Spirit's  Trials" 
and  "The  Lieutenant's  Daughter  "—which  ap- 
peared in  1847,  showed  him  emerging  from  the 
influence  of  the  Oxford  leaders ;  and  "  The  Nem- 
esis of  Faith,"  published  in  1848,  declared  in 
no  uncertain  tones  his  radical  dissent  from  the 
views  of  the  Establishment.  These  books  were 
both  condemned  by  the  university,  and  Froude 
accordingly  resigned  his  fellowsfiip  at  Eietor. 
His  departure  from  the  Tractarian  ranks  has 
been  called  bv  a  "  Saturday  Keviewer  "  an  "  inex- 

Slicable  revolt":  but  to  one  who  has  thought- 
illv  followed  the  accounts  of  his  early  career 
after  he  took  bis  degree  his  revolt  can  hardly 
seem  inexplicable.  It  was  rather  the  natural 
result  that  a  mind  like  his  would  ultimatelv  i 


only  by  reason  of  its  thorough  treatment  of  the 
subject  and  the  brilliance  of  its  style,  but  from 
the  boldness  and  originality  of  the  writer's  views. 
It  contains  no  unhesitating  acceptance  of  other 
men's  opinions,  no  shrinking  from  conclusions. 
Instead  of  this,  it  reverses  historical  judgments, 
refuses  to  accept  verdicts  hitherto  considered 
final,  and  reinterprets  motives  in  a  fashion  start- 
ling enough  to  the  readers  of  a  generation  ago, 
though  common  enough  now.     His  attempt  to 


^^  MM^.jr  regained  any  portion  of  his  — ^, . 

but  remained  for  the  rest  of  hia  life  indifferent 
rather  than  hostile  to  the  Church  in  which  he 


tbe  Fall  of  Wolsev  to  the  Death  of  Eliza- 
beth." the  twelfth  and  last  volume  of  which  was 
publUhed  in  1870.  The  work  at  once  attracted 
great  attention,  favorable  and  otherwise,  not 


vindicate  the  character  of  Henry  VIII.  reso- 
lute as  it  is,  must  be  reckoned  unsuccessful ;  and 
though  the  historian  has  given  us  a  brilliant 
historical  portrait  of  the  second  Tudor  king, 
and  has  unquestionably  added  to  our  knowledge 
of  that  personage,  the  correctness  of  the  likeness 
is  not  its  strongest  point,  and  to  know  the  real 
Henry  we  most  turn  to  Euch  an  historian  as 
Prof.  Uairdner.  for  example.  Of  bis  eelimate 
of  Mary  of  Scotland  much  more  may  be  said  in 
commendation,  fur,  while  there  is  at  least  a  sus- 

Eicion  of  personal  prejudice  in  his  treatment  of 
er,  he  has  done  good  service  in  dispelling  tbe 
mist  of  sentimentalism  that  has  gathered  about 
her  name.  He  shows  us  Mary  as  the  moat  fas- 
cinating woman  of  her  time,  hut  as  false  and 
untrustworthy  as  she  was  fair,  and  his  judgment 
is  in  tbe  main  supported  by  reference  to  public 
documents  and  other  material  neglected  by  or 
unknown  to  former  historians.  His  estimate  of 
Elizabeth  has  occasioned  less  controversy  than 
other  judgments  of  his,  and  while  it  may  not 
be  accept^  without  question  in  all  its  details, 
may  stilt  be  classed  aa  n  fairly  faithful  portrait 
on  the  whole.  At  all  events,  it  is  the  one  that 
ia  the  most  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  mind  of 
the  present  generation.  With  Cranmer,  on  the 
other  band.  Froude  has  been  as  little  successful 
in  reversing  fontirr  judgments  as  in  the  case  of 
Henry  VIII. 

Although  his  "  History  of  England  "  is  volu- 
minous to  a  fault,  it  is  never  dull,  and  hia  dra- 
matic instinct  led  him  to  place  both  incidents 
and  personagea  in  a  most  effective  grouping. 
Such  a  methwl  of  treatment  makes  a  very  read- 
able history,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  insure 
two  important  factors  in  historical  study;  accu- 
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racy  and  impartiality.    In  neither  of  these  two  in  extenso  when  faTorable ;  suppressed,  softened^ 

particulars  can  Froude  be  said  to  shine.   Impar-  or  minimized  when  of  an  opposite  character, 

tial  he  could  not  be,  from  the  very  necessity  of  His  course  in  this  matter  is  not  altogether  easy 

his  nature.    He  was  a  bom  hero-worshiper,  and  to  understand,  since  he  seems  to  have  had  no 

he  had  all  the  hero-worshiper's    enthusiasms,  natural  prejudice  against  Ireland  and  its  people. 

Accurate  he  doubtless  intended  to  be,  and  for  and  was  wnolly  wanting  in  the  religious  laaA 

this  end  delved  deep  down  among  original  rec-  that  furnishes  some  excuse  for  the  rancor  of 

ords  overlooked  by  his  predecessors  in  the  same  Father  Burke. 

field ;  but  selection  of  certain  facts  for  special  In  1874  he  was  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon^ 
insistence  upon,  and  suppression  of  or  slight  Colonial  Secretary,  to  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope, 
allusion  to  others  of  equal  or  greater  importance,  in  order  to  make  inquiries  regarding  a  recent 
was  the  course  of  a  writer  to  whom  picturesque-  insurrection  among  the  Caff  res,  returning  to 
ness  is  more  than  photographic  accuracy.  The  England  in  the  following  spring.  His  impres- 
charge  that  "  the  facts  were  to  Mr.  Froude  texts  sions  of  South  Africa  were  not  long  afterward 
for  his  discourse,  not  the  stuff  and  substance  of  delivered  as  lectures  before  the  Philosophical 
it,"  must  be  accounted  true  in  the  main ;  and  it  Institution  of  Edinburgh.  Ten  years  later  he 
is  this  that  bars  him  out  from  the  front  rank  of  made  an  extended  tour,  visiting  Australia,  New 
historians,  although  the  brilliance  and  pictur-  Zealand,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  United  States, 
esqueness  of  his  work  might  entitle  him  to  a  This  tour  resulted  in  a  book  called  "  Oceana,*' 
place  among  that  select  few.  His  accounts  of  concerning  which  very  diverse  opinions  have 
the  Spanish  Armada  and  the  death  of  Queen  been  expressed.  One  American  writer  styles  it 
Mary  of  Scotland,  for  instance,  are  almost  un-  **  a  charming  narrative,*'  another  calls  its  author 
equaled  as  pieces  of  historical  description,  insular  and  jaundiced,  while  an  English  writer 
Hardly  second  to  his  power  as  a  master  of  pic-  characterizes  it  as  fresh  and  original.  In  this, 
turesq^ue  narrative  is  nis  ability  to  grasp  the  as  well  as  in  the  larger  number  of  his  works,  he 
main  issues  of  any  particular  period  and  present  displays  the  literary  skiU  of  a  man  of  a  hi^h 
them  to  the  reader  in  a  forcible,  int'Clligible  order  of  talent,  if  not  of  genius,  and  whether 
fashion.  we  assent  to  his  conclusions  or  not,  we  must  ad- 
While  his  history  was  in  progress  he  wrote  rait  the  charm  of  his  style.  The  accuracy  of 
much  for  periodicals,  especially  for  the  **  West-  some  of  the  statements  was  called  in  question 
minster  Review  "  and  "  Fraser's  Magazine,"  and  by  a  member  of  the  New  Zealand  House  of  Refv 
he  was  for  some  months  of  1871  the  editor  of  resentatives  in  an  article  in  the  '*  Nineteenth 
the  latter  periodical.  In  1869  he  was  installed  Century"  for  August,  1886.  A  further  result  of 
rector  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  and  ob-  his  journey  about  the  world  was  a  volume  en- 
tained  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  Although  he  came  titled  "  The  English  in  the  West  Indies,"  in 
under  the  influence  of  Carlyle  as  a  writer  not  which  he  urges  that  England  should  govern  its 
far  from  the  time  he  was  writing  "The  Nemesis  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  after  the  East 
of  Faith,"  yet  it  was  ten  years  later  that  the  Indian  model,  and  abolish  local  representatire 
two  men  became  intimate  friends,  remaining  in  assemblies. 

that  relation  till  the  death  of  Carlyle,  in  1881.  As  the  close  friend  of  Carlyle  he  became  his 
Up  to  1872  Froude  was  still  a  deacon  in  the  literary  executor,  and  in  the  fulfillment  of  this 
Established  Church,  but  in  September  of  that  trust  he  published  a  "  Life  of  Carlyle,"  in  seven 
year  he  took  advantage  of  the  new  Clerical  Dis-  volumes.  "  Reminiscences  of  Carlyle,"  and  *•  Let- 
abilities  Act  and  formally  withdrew  from  the  ters  and  Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlvle." 
diaconate — a  step  which  he  would  doubtless  None  of  his  other  works,  widely  as  they  have 
have  taken  before  had  it  been  legally  possible  been  discussed,  excited  so  much  controversy,  so 
for  him  to  do  so.  much  hostile  interest,  as  the  Carlyle  publica- 
In  the  autumn  of  1872  he  visited  the  United  tions,  and  it  must  be  said  that  thev  affoni  abun- 
States,  and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  dant  reason  for  it.  Here,  indeed,  his  course  ap- 
relations  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  which  he  pears  extremely  difficult  to  understand.  lie 
insisted  that  the  troubles  in  Ireland  were  the  felt  for  Carlyle  almost  the  veneration  of  a  son 
fault  of  the  Irish  people,  and  this  position  was  for  a  father,  yet  Carlyle's  bitterest  foe  could 
naturally  much  criticised.  He  was  followed  in  hardly  have  painted  a  more  repellent  portrait  of 
his  American  tour  by  Father  Burke,  an  Irish  the  philosopher  of  Chelsea.  It  was  desirable,  of 
Dominican,  who  lectured  to  large  audiences  on  course,  to  have  an  honest  likeness,  but  such  hon- 
the  same  subject,  but  from  a  standpoint  the  op-  esty  could  not  be  obtained  by  strenuous  insist- 
posite  of  that  of  the  historian,  his  lectures  being  ence  upon  weaknesses  and  faults.  To  the  de- 
reprinted  with  the  title  "English  Misrule  in  fects  in  Carlyle  a  disproportionate  space  is  given, 
Ireland."  Mr.  Fronde's  researches  in  the  field  and  we  get  from  these  pages  an  unfaithful,  dis- 
of  Irish  history  appeared  in  1872-'74,  entitled  torted  impression  of  Carlyle's  personal  charac- 
"The  English  in  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  ter,  however  well-intentioned  the  biographer 
Century,"  a  work  which,  possessing  much  of  the  may  have  been.  Cromwell  might  say  to  the 
charm  of  his  greater  history,  exhibits  some  of  artist. "  Paint  me  as  I  am,"  but  even  he  would 
the  same  faults.  It  has  the  charm  of  picturesque  not  have  asked  to  have  the  mole  on  his  cheek  ex- 
detail,  the  same  vigor  and  vivid  description,  but  aggerated  in  Sir  Peter  Lely's  canvas.  Froude's 
the  impartial,  unprejudiced  reader  can  hardly  relations  with  Carlyle  were  so  intimate  that  he 
fail  to  dissent  very  widely  from  the  historian  s  doubtless  knew  what  his  friend  was  willing  to 
conclusions.  His  main  thesis  being  that  Irish-  have  published  in  the  "  Reminiscences,"  but  in 
men  are  responsible  for  all  that  is  amiss  in  their  this  matter  he  might  have  exercised  a  more 
island,  facts  appear  to  be  marshaled  in  support  judicious  editorship.  Carlyle  throughout  life 
of  this  theory — heightened  in  color  and  related  put  very  little  restraint  upon   himself  in  the 
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matter  of  consideration  for  others,  but  his  liter-  months  later  to  Froude,  who  accepted  it.  As 
ary  executor  might  have  done  him  the  kindness  Froude  had  been  a  strong^  opponent  of  Freeman 
of  suppressing  passages  here  and  there  which  in  regard  to  methods  of  historical  study,  and  as 
were  likely  to  give  pain  to  living  people.  The  the  views  of  the  two  men  were  diametrically  op- 
executor,  however,  did  not  choose  to  pursue  this  posed,  the  offer  of  this  chair  to  Mr.  Frouae 
course,  and  was  probably  indifferent  to  the  storm  seemed  to  many  in  the  nature  of  a  direct  affront 
of  adverse  criticism  that  greeted  the  work.  His  to  the  memory  of  the  late  historian  .of  the  Nor- 
editorship  of  Mrs.  Carlyle*s  memorials  is  open,  man  Conquest. 

though  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  same  criticism  As  Regius  Professor,  Froude  delivered  be- 
as  the  life  and  the  reminiscences  of  her  husband,  fore  the  university  a  series  of  lectures  on  Eras- 
Uowever  sincere  the  motives  of  Froude  may  mus,  which  appeared  in  book  form  but  a  few 
have  been  in  the  Carlyle  matter,  it  is  certain  weeks  before  his  death.  The  subject  was  par- 
that  he  ^ve  to  the  world  an  incorrect  concep-  ticularly  congenial  to  him,  and  it  is  treated  in 
tion  of  his  famous  subject,  and  for  a  truer,  more  his  best  manner-^  manner  not  wanting  in  the 
faithful  imroession  we  must  turn  to  such  writers  sparkle  and  color  of  his  earlier  style,  but  with 
as  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  Sir  Charles  Duffy,  and  mellower  judgments  and  deeper,  richer  tones. 
Francis  Espinasse.  The  Carlyle  correspondence.  But,  like  his  other  works,  it  has  its  pronounced 
as  edited  by  Prof.  Norton,  reveals  a  very  differ-  limitations  :  it  leaves  certain  points  in  the  ca- 
ent  Carlyle  from  the  one  that  Froude's  editor-  reer  of  Erasmus  untouched,  and  it  is  not  free 
ship  discloses,  and  gives  color  to  the  general  from  partisanship.  The  personal  character  of 
impression  that  the  historian  suppressea  such  Erasmus  is  one  with  which  his  biographer  was 
details  as  did  not  accord  in  all  points  with  his  well  qualified  to  sympathize.  Erasmus  had  no 
own  view  of  the  great  man  whose  friend  he  was.  love  lor  the  clerical  spirit,  and  certainly  nothing 

In  this  matter,  as  in  others,  one  can  not  escape  of  the  martvr's  devotion.  Froude.  in  writing  of 
the  conviction  that  Froude  wrested  facts  from  Becket,  had  exhibited  small  sympathy  with 
their  relations  with  each  other  in  order  to  fit  in  Becket's  longins  for  the  crown  of  martyrdom ; 
with  foregone  conclusions.  Like  Carlyle  him-  and  in  his  life  of  Erasmus  he  intimates  that  her- 
self, he  admired  the  strong  man  wherever  found,  oism  is  not  always  wisdom,  and  readiness  for 
and  could  see  no  blemishes  in  him  unless  the  martyrdom  not  a  very  exalted  quality.  Eras- 
strong  man  had  a  stronger  contemporary.  It  is  mus  appears  to  have  been  of  the  same  mind^ 
for  this  reason  that  he  exalts  Henry  VIII,  Cfesar,  essentially,  and  from  some  points  of  view  no 
and  his  own  master,  Carlyle,  and  refuses  to  con-  doubt  the  two  men  are  right ;  but  Erasmus 
sider  them  in  any  other  aspect.  In  the  case  of  probably,  and  Froude  certainly,  made  small  ac- 
Becket  another  trait  exhibits  itself.  The  cler-  count  oi  the  force  that  heroism  and  its  frequent 
ical  spirit  was  abhorrent  to  him,  and  Becket,  as  accompaniment,  martvrdom,  have  exercised  in 
the  extreme  exponent  of  that  spirit,  receives  the  world.  To  the  brilliant  scholar  of  the 
much  less  than  justice  at  his  hands.  As  a  bril-  Netherlands  the  fiery  deaths  to  which  Latimer 
liant  piece  of  writing*  his  monograph  on  Becket  and  others  were  delivered  most  probably  seemed 
deserves  great  praise ;  but  one  feels  very  sure  like  trials  that  might  have  been  avoided ;  and 
that  had  the  historian  been  arguing  upon  the  Froude,  as  we  know,  saw  little  but  perversity  in 
opposite  side,    the    Canterbury   prelate   would  Becket*s  end. 

have  been  painted  with  as  few  of  the  darker  A  marked  contrast  may  be  noted  between 
shades  as  there  now  are  of  the  lighter  hues,  and  Froude  and  his  contemporary,  Mark  Pattison, 
while  the  work  would  still  have  been  as  dra-  who,  like  the  historian,  deserted  the  ranks  of 
matically  fine  as  it  is  now,  it  would  have  been  the  Oxford  leaders  for  those  of  the  Rationalists, 
equallv  untrustworthy.  When  writing  of  the  The  effort  that  it  cost  the  latter  to  pass  from 
Oxfoni  Movement  he  occupies  the  same  position  one  theological  camp  to  the  other  remained  ap- 
as  when  speaking  of  Becket,  and  is  no  more  im-  parent  ever  after  in  reticence  and  apparent  bit- 
partial,  temess  and  cynicism,  as  well  as  in  a  withdrawal 

History,  to  Mr.  Froude,  was  not  what  it  is  to  from  literature  in  general  and  concentration  of 
the  conscientious  historians  of  the  school  of  powers  upon  minuter  points  of  scholarship. 
Bishop  Stubbs  and  Prof.  Freeman,  but  merely  Froude,  on  the  contrary,  never  betrayed  that 
one  of  many  divisions  of  literature.  Conse-  his  similar  step  had  cost  him  any  uneiu^iness. 
quently  he  was  the  man  of  letters  before  he  was  He  was  one  of  tne  busiest  of  men,  and  his  work 
tne  historian.  As  he  occupied  this  position,  it  covered  a  wide  range — history,  fiction,  politics, 
was  natural  enough  that  he  should  write  as  the  travels ;  and  he  never  had  the  smallest  notion  of 
exponent  of  some  especial  and  cherished  idea,  retirement  from  the  world  of  men  and  things, 
the  admirer  of  some  strong  personality.  He  did  So  far  as  can  be  seen,  he  took  a  great  amount  of 
much  to  free  historical  writing  from  sentimen-  enjoyment  in  life.  He  delighted  in  work,  and 
talismandsham,  but  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  did  an  immense  amount  of  it,  but  it  never  op- 
toward  strengthening  its  authority.  The  late  pressed  him  as  it  might  have  oppressed  a  man 
Prof.  Freeman,  with  the  other  writers  of  his  with  more  conscience.  As  one  writer  has  said 
school,  held  very  pronounced  views  on  the  sub-  of  him  :  "  He  enjoyed,  after  (me  sharp  trial,  the 
ject  of  the  continuity  of  history,  maintaining  liberty  of  living  as  he  pleased  and  doing  what 
with  much  vigor  of  statement  that  no  arbitrary  he  liked ;  he  earned  comfort  if  not  riches,  dis- 
line  can  be  drawn  between  ancient  and  modem  tinction  that  ripened  into  fame."  His  work  as 
history,  while  Froude,  it  is  needless  to  say,  held  an  historian,  when  judged  from  the  standpoint  of 
no  such  attitude.  Freeman,  at  the  time' of  his  a  calm,  dispassionate  ideal,  must  be  accounted 
death,  in  March,  1892,  was  Regius  Professor  of  sadly  wanting;  but  from  the  literarj'  point  of 
History  at  Oxford  University;  and  this  post,  view  simply  it  deserves  all  the  praise  it  has  re- 
made vacant  by  his  death,  was    offered    two  ceived ;  and  however  one  may  differ  from  his 
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conclusions, one  cannot  fail  to  feel  the  charm  of  Andrew's"  (London,  1871);  "The  English    in 

his  style  as  well  as  admire  his  constructive  skill  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century'*  (London* 

and  his  tireless  industry.  1872-74;  new  edition,  1881);  *•  Short  Studies, 

Froude  was  twice  married.     His  first  wife,  Third    Series "    (London,     1877) ;     "  Life    and 

who  died  in  1860,  was  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Charles  Times  of  Thomas  Beeket"  (1878);    *'  C«esar,  a 

Kingsley,  and  as  Argemone  is  one  of  the  charac-  Sketch  "  (Loudon,  1879) ;  "  Bunyan,"  in  "  Rng- 

ters  in  Kingsley's  novel  •* Yeast."    His  second  lish  Men  of  Letters"  (London,   1880);  "Two 

wife,  who  was  Miss  Warre,  and  was  married  to  Lectures    on    South   Africa "  (London,   1880) ; 

him  in  1863,  died  in  1886.    The  historian  left  3  "  Short  Studies,  Fourth  Series  "  (London,  1882) ; 

children ;  a  son,  Ashley  Froude,  and  2  daughters.  **  Reminiscences  of  the  High  Church  Revival  ** 

He  was  buried  at  Salcombe,  and  at  the  hour  of  (1881);    "Reminiscences   of  Thomas    Carlyle" 

his  funeral  a  commemorative  service  was  held  in  (edited,  London,  1881) ;  •*  Thomas  Carlyle,  His- 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Oxford,  which  was  attended  tory  of  the  First  Forty  Years  of  his  Life"  (Lon- 

by  a  great  number  of  persons  connected  with  the  doii,  1882) ;   "  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane 

university.    Mr.  Froude,  throughout  his  career,  Welsh  Carlyle  "  (edited,  London,  1883) ; "  Thomas? 

possessed  a  great  charm  of  manner,  and  was  Carlyle,  History  of  his  Life  in  London,  1834— '81  " 

seldom  unsuccessful  in  winning  the  regard  of  (London,   1884) ;   '*  Reminiscences  of   an   Irish 

those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  whether  Journey  in  1849"  (London,  1882);  *' Luther,  a 

they  were  men  or  women.  Short  Biography  "  (London,  1883) ;    •*  Oceana, 

A  complete  list  of  his  works  includes  the  fol-  or  England  and  her  Colonies "  (London,  1880) ; 

lowing  publications :  **  Shadows  of  the  Clouds,"  •*  The  English  in  the  West  Indies;  or  the  Bow 

published  under  the  pseudonvm  "  Zeta  "  (Lon-  of  Ulysses "  (London,  1888) ;  "  The  Two  Chiefs 

don,  1847);  "The  Nemesis  of  Faith"  (1848);  of  Dunbov:  An  Irish  Romance"  (1889);  "Life 

^♦TheBookof  Job  "(reprinted  from  the  "West-  of  Lord  Seaconsfield"  (London,  1890);   *-The 

minster  Review,"  1851);  "History  of  England  Divorce  of  Catharine  of  Aragon"  (1891);  "Life 

from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  and  Letters  of  Erasmus"  (London,  1894).     Mr. 

Spanish  Armada" — the  work  was  originally  in-  Froude  attempted  to  suppress    his   first    two 

tended  to  extend  to  the  death  of  Elizalieth  (Lon-  books ;  and  with  "  Shadows  of  the  Clouds  "  he 

don.  1856-70) ;  "The  Pilgrim  "  (edited),  by  Wil-  succeeded  so  completely  that  it  can  not  now  be 

liam  Thomas,  Clerk  of  the  Council  to  Edward  VI  obtained  at  any  price,  while  even  the  copy  that 

(London,  1861);  "Short  Studies  on  Great  Sub-  must  have  been  deposited  in  the  British  Museum 

jects  "  (London,  1867) ;  "  Inaugural  Address  de-  to  secure  copyright  had  mysteriously  disappeared 

livered  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's"  (Lon-  at  least  twenty  years  ago.     With  "  The  Nemesis 

don,  1869) ;  "  The  Cat's  Filgrimage  "  (Edinburgh,  of  Faith  "  he  was  not  so  successful ;  several  copies 

1870) ;  "  Short  Studies,  Second  Sries  "  (London,  had  drifted  to  this  country,  and  it  has  been  re- 

1871);  "Calvinism,  an  Address  delivered  at  St.  printed  here  several  times. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  PROGRESS  AND  DIS-  northward  from  Cape  Tscheljuskin  as  far  &^ 

COYER Y.    The  Arctic  Regions. — There  was  possible,  and  has  been  carried  to  the  uoithwest 

reason  to  expect  that  important  results  would  with  the  movement  of  the  ice. 

be  reached  in  arctic  exploration  in  the  summer  Great  interest  was  taken  in  America  in  the 

of  1894.    Five  expeditions  were  alreadv  in  the  Wellman  expedition.    The  plan  of  using  alumi- 

field  or  were  fitting  out  in  the  spring :  t)r.  Nan-  num  boats  especially  attracted  attention.     The 

sen  was  on  his  three  years'  cruise;   Peary  was  party  left  TromsOe,  Sorway,  May  l,and  on  May 

waiting  to  resume  his  work  in  Greenland ;  the  12  their  ship,  the   "  Ragnvald  Jarl,"  reached 

expedition  under  Robert  Stein  to  trace  the  un-  Table  island,  one  of  the    seven-island  group, 

known  western  coast  line   of   Ellesmere-Grin-  But  the  ice  compelled  a  return  to  Walden  is- 

nell  Land,  which  had  been  long  promised  and  land,  where  Mr.  Wellman  left  the  ship  on  May 

well  advertised  in  the  journals,  and  its  route  24  with  13  men.  40  dogs,  and  one  hundred  an^ 

laid  out,  was  supposed  to  be  assured ;   Walter  ten  days*  provisions.    After  the  party  had  estab- 

Wellman,  an  American,  had  organized  a  party,  lished  a  depot  they  proceeded  eastward  60  miles, 

including  three  other  Americans  as  scientific  thence  northeast,  hoping  to  reach  land.     Up  to 

assistants  and  10  Norwegian  sailors,  to  advance  the  day  of  the  departure  of  the  sledge  party  the 

northward  by  way  of  Spitzbergen ;  and  in  Eng-  expedition  had   had  good  weather,  the  worst 

land  the  Jackson-Harmsworth  expedition  was  bemg  only  20°    below  zero.      Fi-om   a  report 

about  to  set  out  for  Franz  Josef  Land.    These  by  Capt.  Bottolfsen.  it  is  learned  that  on  May 

expectations  have  not  been  fulfilled.    The  Stein  28  the  screwing  of  the  ice  began  in  earnest, 

expedition  had  to  be  given  up  for  this  season  Near  the  steamer  were  icebergs  which  towered 

for  lack  of  funds.  as  high  as  the  yardarms.    While  the  crew  were 

Dr.  Nansen,  at  last   accounts,  had  not  been  drinking  their  afternoon  coffee  on  that  day  the 

heard  from ;  this  makes  it  improbable  that  he  steamer  was  suddenly  crushed  by  the  ice  as  if 

wintered  on  the  northern  coast  of  Siberia  or  on  it  were  a  match  box.    The  water  rushed  in  with 

the  new  Siberian  islands,  since  means  of  com-  terrific  force,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  vessel 

munication  from  those  places  could  have  been  was  a  complete  wreck.    The  crew  had  escaped 

found.    It  is  inferred  that  during  the  favorable  to  the  shore.    The  men  had  been  occupied  for 

weather  of  the  summer  of  1893  he  went  directly  several  days  in  bringing  provisions  and  the  alu- 
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iDinum  bo«t9  ashore.  Thej  were  now  obliged 
lo  take  shelter  in  a  great  dog  kennel  until  they 
were  able  to  build  a  house  from  the  wreckage. 
ThroDgh  ft  hole   which   had  been  made  in  the 


side  ot  the  wrecked  vessel  the  party  were  enabled 
to  save  a  quantiCf  of  coal  and  other  articles. 
An  express  party  waa  sent  after  Mr.  Wellman 
and  oTertook  him  at  Marlen's  IskncU.  Messrs. 
Wellman.  Dodge,  and  others  returned  to  Walden 
ialand  and  held  a  council.  Cspt  Bottolfseti. 
Webfeldt,  and  a  sailor  volunteered  to  seek  for 
sealinit  vessels  southward.  Mr.  Wellman  re- 
Ruined  hia  journey  northward  on  May  31.  but 
Etottolfsen  and  his  party  were  unable  to  start  on 
their  trip  on  account  of  pock  ice.  and  were  also 
detained  on  the  island  until  June  3.  when  Sando. 
(voson.  Winship,  and  Heyendahl  returned  from 
Mr.  Wellman,  owing  to  lack  of  provisions  and  lo 
troubles  in  regard  Ui  ice  and  water,  with  orders 
and  mails  from  Wellman,  who  had  gone  forward. 
On  June  87  Capt.  Bottolfsen  and  his  party 
started  southward  in  search  of  sealers,  hauling 
behind  them  a  22-foo1  aluminum  boat.  They 
pa,«sed  four  terrible  weeks  of  storm  and  heavy 
snow,  sometimes  hauling  their  boat,  and  sailing 
or  rowing  where  there  was  an  open  water.  In 
this  way  they  traveled  330  miles  along  the  Spitn- 
bergen  Islands.  They  were  r^nipelled  to  throw 
away  nearly  all  their  extra  clothing  and  much 
of  their  equipment,  as  the  boat  was  overloaded. 
Their  passa^ across  Ilenlopen  strait  was  partic- 
ularly difficult  and  dangerous.  All  the  party 
were  wet  to  the  skin,  and  their  sufferings  were 
most  severe.  In  a  hut  at  Mosset  Bay  they  found 
and  repaired  an  old  gig.  On  July  18  they  tried 
TO  cross  Wijdo  bay,  hut  were  obliged  to  return, 
owing  to  fog  and  ice.  They  made  another 
start  on  the  15lh.  but  the  ice  proved  too  dense, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  gig  and 
proceed,  hauling  the  aluminum  boat.  Seven 
Norwegian  sailors  were  seen  east  of  the  Norse 
island,  but  they  tailed  to  respond  to  signals. 


At  Morse  Bay  they  found  NordenskToWs  hut, 
where  a  provision  depot  was  maintained  by  a 
TromsOe  skipper.  The  party  had  to  take  their 
bout  around  Welcome  point.  On  July  29  they 
were  taken  aboard  the  steamer  '*  Malygen,"  Capt. 
Pederson. 

Capt.  Bottolfsen  says  that  during  the  journey 
along  the  coast  hia  party  were  able  to  shoot  a 
tew  polar  bears  and  reindeer.  The  dogs  he  had 
with  him  proved  useless,  becoming  sore-footed. 
and  had  to  be  shot. 

The  remaining  members  of  the  party  reached 
Troms^e  Aug.  IT.  The  aluminum  boats,  though 
subjecled  to  the  hardest  usage  in  the  pack  ice, 
came  through  uninjured. 

The  Jackson- Harms  worth  expedition  seems 
also  to  have  failed  of  results.  It  left  Archangel 
Aug.  5,  by  the  "  Windward,"  having  a  complete 
equipment,  including  several  pcuies,  e  conper 
and  an  aluminum  boat  with  others,  IT  sledges, 
24  pairs  of  ski  tents,  furs.  3  trebly  walled 
houses,  partly  of  wood  and  partly  air-tight  can- 
vas and  lined  with  felt,  a  Russian  log  house, 
and  a  stable  made  on  the  circus  plan.  Many 
ot  the  scientific  instruments  taken  were  ot 
aluminum.  About  the  middle  of  August  the 
"  Windward  "  was  seen  by  Norwegian  fishermen 
trying  to  make  its  way  through  masses  ot  ice 
in  the  vicinity  of  T8°  N.;  at  the  end  of  August  it 
was  seen  steering  northward  in  a  channel  be- 
tween soft  masses  ot  ice.  at  75'  45'  N.  and  44' 
E.  The  ship  had  not  returned  in  October.  It 
was  to  have  come  back  after  the  landing  end 
building  ot  winter  quarters. 

All  but  3  members  of  the  Pearv  party  left 
Falcon  Harbor  Aug,  26,  Peary,  with  Lee  and 
Hanson  as  volunteers,  remain  at  the  headquarters 
at  Falcon  Harbor  to  complete  their  eiploi'ations 


nejtt  season.  Most  ot  the  expedition  last  tall 
and  winter  was  devoted  to  preparations  for  the 
inland  lee  ioumev  to  Indopendpuee  Bav,  which 
began  on  March  «,  with  a  party  of  8  men,  13 
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sledges,  and  92  dogs.     Five  natives  also  assisted  of  Greenland  puts  forth  some  hundreds  of  glaciers, 

durine  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  the  march.  <^ne  of  Uie  more  obvious  characteristics  of  mwt  of 

On  April   18,  Peary,  Baldwin,  Entrikin,  and  the  glaciers  1  studied  is  their  termination  mverueal 

^1     ,       ^'4.u  nA  A «  ««,i  on  oi»y)»A<,  ««^;<»».i  «*•  faces,  even  when  they  end  on  tlie  land.    Most  known 

Clarke,  with  24  dogs  and  20  sledges  arrived  at  j^.J^  ^j        down  to  a  thin  edge  at  their  extretui- 

Anniversary  Lodge,  having  advanced  m  thirty-  ges.    These  commonly,  not  always,  end  in  vertical 

one  days  134  miles,  and  there  cached  their  re-  cliffs  of  ice  100  to  150'teet  high.    The  sides  al»o  are 

maining  supplies  and  equipment,  leaving  Astnip,  frequently  vertical.    By  reason  of  this  tliey  reveal 

Lee,  and  Davidson  in  charge.  Dr.  Vincent  hav-  many  features  that  are  usually  concealed. "  I  have 

inx  been  previously  sent  back,  incapacitated  by  ill-  never  seen  glaciers  that  prcsentetl  such  admirable 

ness  or  injury  from  further  service.     Bad  weather  facilities  for  investigation  as  tliosc  of  Uiis  nortlieni 

1          A^^'l.'^^  ^#  <,f^.r»o  .^,ii.»:naf^>/i  Avr.  lUo..»ii  reffiou.    The  most  striking  structural  feature  revealed 

and  a  succession  of  storms  culminated  on  March  J^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^l^  pronounced  stratitication 

19,  while  23  members  of  the  expedition  were  at  J  ^^le  basal  ice.    Not  only  is  the  ice  definitely  bedded, 

a  camp  40  miles  from  Anniversary  Lodge,  at  an  but  tlie  rocky  and  eartliy  material  which  the  glaciers 

elevation  of  5,500  feet.     Many  of  the  dogs  were  carry  in  their  bases  is  arranged  in  layers.    In  some 

frozen  solid,  and  others  had  to  be  chopped  out  cases  the  layers  are  twisted  and  contorted,  and  in 

of  the  ice.     Messrs.  Peary,  Baldwin,  Entrikin,  others  they  are  shoved  over  each  other.    The  de- 

and  Clarke  pushed  on,  and'  in  fourteen  davs  were  tailed  study  of  these  gives  many  clews  to  the  modus 

QR  triiloa  farVliAr  operatult  of  the  ice  action.     The  rate  of  movement  of 

oo  miies  lartiier.                                  ^u      •,         .    ^  the  ice  generally  is  very  slow.    On  the  average  it  i& 

The  maximum  day  s  march  was  18  miles,  when  probably  quite  4fe  to  say  tliat  the  movement  of  the 

the  plague  having  earned  off  many  dogs,  and  fce  is  less  than  a  foot  a  dav,  probably  less  than  a  foot 

Entrikin  being  unfit  for  travel,  and  the  party  so  a  week.    It  is  certain  that'the  ice  once  extended  some 

reduced  by  the  hardships  they  had  undergone  distance  beyond  its  present  border,  but  I  think  1  have 

that  the  plans  for  the  summer  could  not  possi-  good  evidence  that  it  never  completely  overwhelmed 

bly  be  carried  out,  and  only  one  fourth  of  the  the  coast  region,  at  least  not  in  recent  tmies.    I  am 

distance  to  Indei)endence  Bay  having  been  ac-  ^^^^f^**^^.^ '^''^''^'♦k®''**''^^  ^^'^Cf^^r*^^^^ 

!•  u    1     -..u;L   .V    u«^    uJ^^    r.^^^^4.^A    4.u««  and  Davis  Straits  to  the  mainland  and  formed  the 

comphshed,  while  it  had   been  expected  they  ^^^^^j,  f^m  which  the  glaciation  of  our  country  wa« 

would  reach  that  point  ten  days  earlier,  it  was  derived.    I  discovered  a  small  driftless  area  on  the 

decided  to  return.     The  dogs  continued  to  die  on  borders  of  Bowdoin  Bay,  a  phenomenon  which  has  a 

the  homeward  march,  compelling  the  abandon-  vcr}'  important  bearing  upon  the  former  extension,  or 

ment  of  the  sledge  during  last  May.    On  the  trip  rather  nonextension,  of  tnc  ice.    I  know  of  no  other 

they  surveyed  and  mapfSd  a  hitherto  unknown  region  that  offers  superior  or  even  equal  facilities  for 

coast  line  to  Melville  Bay  for  100  miles.    Messrs.  «^^^^  8*"^*y- 

Peary  and  Lee  are  the  first  white  men  to  see,  A  party  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  F.  A.  Cook  left 
locate,  and  measure  the  iron  meteorite  near  Cape  New  York,  July  7,  by  the  "  Miranda,"  having  in 
York,  which  they  will  bring  home  next  year,  view  the  exploration  of  the  coast  of  Ellesmere 
Lieut.  Peary  left  the  ship  Tuesday  morning.  Land,  a  search  for  the  lost  Swedish  explorers, 
Aug.  28,  off  Petowik  Glacier,  85  miles  north  of  study  of  the  Greenland  glaciers,  a  visit  to  the 
Cape  York,  in  an  open  whaleboat,  with  Henson  Peary  camp,  and  the  return  to  their  homes  of  the 
and  a  crew  of  5  natives,  bound  for  Falcon  Har-  Eskimos  who  were  at  the  World's  Fair.  Some  of 
bor,  150  miles  distant.  When  last  seen  the  boat  the  party  were  going  for  pleasure,  expecting  to 
was  standing  on  her  course  under  full  sail  with  hunt  for* large  game  in  the  polar  regions.  After 
a  fair  wind.  some  minor  mishaps,  the  "  Miranda "  made  a 
A  tidal  wave  on  Oct.  3,  1898,  destroyed  the  landing  on  the  coast  of  Greenland  at  Sukker- 
launch  and  droys  and  swept  away  more  than  toppen,  in  latitude  59"  25'.  Leaving  this  port 
half  the  oil  supply,  of  which  a  portion  was  sub-  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  for  Disco,  the  vessel 
sequently  recovered.  had  proceeded  about  7  miles  at  full  speed,  when 
The  auxiliary  expedition,  despite  the  fact  that  she  struck  with  tremendous  force  on  a  hidden 
the  ice  was  heavier  and  more  general  than  for  reef.  Three  times  the  high  waves  lifted  the  ship 
many  years,  accomplished  much  important  work,  and  let  her  down  with  a  crash  that  shook  her 
Communication  with  Peary  was  not  opened  up  from  end  to  end.  When  she  floated  off  the  ves- 
until  Aug.  1,  and  Falcon  Harbor  was  not  reached  sel  was  soon  seen  to  be  settling.  The  boats  were 
until  the  20th.  Carey  Islands,  Cape  Faraday,  swung  off,  and  everything  made  ready  to  aban- 
and  Clarence  Head  were  thoroughly  searched  for  don  the  steamer;  but  the  water-tight  bulkhead 
the  Swediish  explorers  BjSrling  ana  Kallstenius.  protected  the  other  compartments,  and  Eskimo 
Their  death  is  now  regarded  as  certain.  Relics  pilots  having  at  length  come  off  in  their  kaiaks, 
were  brought  from  Carey  island,  and  a  skeleton,  the  steamer  was  gotten  safely  to  harbor,  where  it 
supposed  to  be  that  of  a  sailor,  was  properly  in-  was  considered  unsafe  to  proceed  further.  After 
terred.  The  ice  prevented  the  proposed  explora-  some  trouble  a  fishing  schooner,  the  "  Rigel,"  was 
tions  on  Ellesmere  Land,  but  the  auxiliary  party  found,  and  the  passengers  were  transfeired  to  it. 
gathered  many  valuable  scientific  data,  made  a  The  "Miranda  then  took  the  "Rigel"  in  tow, 
careful  study  of  many  important  glaciers,  and  and  left  Sukkertoppen  on  Aug.  10,  intending  to 
obtained  much  new  and  valuable  material  in  proceed  directly  to  St.  John's.  Newfoundland.  All 
arctic  deep-sea  dredging.  went  well  for  two  days,  but  a  heavy  sea,  the  sec- 
Prof.  Tnomas  Chamlierlain,  of  the  University  ond  night,  weakenecl'the  top  of  the  ballast  tank 
of  Chicago,  who  accompanied  the  Peary  expe-  and  it  gave  way.  The  crew  were  taken  aboard 
dition,  says :  the  **Rigel,"  and  the  "Miranda"  went  down. 

_,,       ,    .         - ,,       1     J    I.-  ^               r  All  the  botanical,  geological,  and  ethnological 

The  glaciers  of  Greenland  chiefly  spring  from  an  «^n«„f:^„„    „«,i   „ir fi,„  «k«*««.««r»v>=    •^•^i^uw 

ice  cap  which  covers  the  whole  interior.    Irom  this  collections,  and  all  the  photographs,  probably 

ice  cap  tongues  creep  out  in  all  directions.    Instead  of  the  finest  ever  taken  in  Greenland,  went  down 

several  snow  fields  ^rathering  to  form  one  glacier,  one  With  her. 

snow  field  sends  out  many  glaciers.    The  great  ice  cap  After  the  Danish  Government  had  decided  to 
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take  actual  control  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Green-  It  is  well  known  that  the  great  discoverer  on  his 

land,  and  to  found  there  a  mission  and  a  mete-  **«urth  voyage  (1502-1504)  made  known  the  whole 

orologic^l  station  that  might  serve  for  a  gather-  ^^'^f,?  f,,«^^\  Centra    American  mainland  from  the 

;-,-  ^  ;-.♦  #^.  *u^  TToL-j^Xc,    /^^««.«««,i««  Ur^i«.  Gull  of  HonduraM  to  the  Isthmus  of  ranama;  and  the 

mg  point  for  the  Eskimos,  Commander  Holm,  ^^  ^j^j^  so-called  Veragua  coast  was  then  drawn 

who  had  been  leader  of  an  exjiedition  to  explore  by  him  in  comunction  with  his  younger  brother  Bar- 

the  coast  in  1883-'85,  was  commissioned  to  estab-  tholomew.    The  latter,  immediately  after  the  death 

li^h  such  a  station.     He  arrived  at  Tasinsak  Bay  of  the  admiral,  brought  such  a  map,  together  with  a 

— called  by  Nordenskiold  King  Oscar  Harbor —  description  of  the  coiwt,  to  Italy,  and  presented  botli 

Aug.  26,  built  the  provisional  station  by  Sept.  5,  to  a  certain  Frate  liieronymo,  who  subsequently  sur- 

and  returned  to  Copenhagen  Sept.  17.  rendered  map  and  description  to  Alex.  Strozzi  an 

fvu^  Mn»^»....»k:^«i    T^T.«««i  »ru««  *k«  #^ii^n.  enthuBiaatic  collector  of  accounts  ot  discoveries,  the 

The     Geographical  Journal     has  the  follow-  ^^^  ^  ^j^^„^  ^j^^  ^^,^^.^^^1  j  j^,^^.  ^^  yIotvuc^  owes 

mg  m  reference  to  the  results  derived  f rpm  ob-  the  above-mentioned   collected  volume.     Hitherto 

^rvations  taken  from  log  books  of  Danish  ship  only  the  description  contained  in  this  in  outline  has 

covering  the  period  I87&-'90,  and  published  m  been  known  to  tlie  public,  the  map  belonging  to  it 

the  volume  of  **  Danish  Polar  Observations" :  having  been  considered  as  lost.    Now  it  is  tnie  that 

^     V  _*            •        jf     ^v.     •           *i.      4     •!  this  extract  from  the  text  of  Bartholomew  Columbus 

SeparatechartH  are  ^ven  for  the  six  months,  April  -^  ^.^^^^^^         ^ji^i^„  i^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^             ^1,^ 

to  September,  and  the  isothermal  lines  are  drawn  from  ^.^i^,,,^    howeVer,  contains  another  original  document 

the  temperatures  computed  for  1    squares.    One  of  ^^  ^j,^  ^.^^^li  voyage  of  the  admiral-viz.,  a  letter  of 

the  mo6t  striking  features  of  these  charts  is  the  m^-  ^^  j^j^^^  f^„  jTaraaica  of  July  7, 1503.    On  the  edge 

ner  in  which  they  show  the  seasonal  changes  m  the  ^^^^^^  j^^ter  Wieser  has  now  Vound  the  sketch  maps 

ax w  of  nnnimum  surface  temperature  running  north-  j^  question-only  hastilv  drawn  with  the  pen-whicli, 

ward  trom  Scotland  past  the  iaroe  Islands.    This  in-  ^^^  together,  form  a  complete  ring  map  of  tlic 

Hection  ot  the  isothermals  is  well  defined  in  the  charts  gquatoriS  zone!    They  faithfully  reflect  the  ideas  of 

of  mean  surtace  temperature  published  by  the  Nor-  cblumbus,  have  direct  reference  to  his  discoveries, 

we^ian  North  Atlantic  ExpediUon,  and  tJie  Danish  ^^  primarily  to  the  events  of  his  fourth  vovage! 

charta  agree  m  showing  that  it  is  most  strongly  marked  Columbus  wis,  as  is  well  known,  firmlv  convinced, 

iiurmg  spring,  almost  diaapi^anng  in  autumn-facts  ^^^  jj^.^  ^o  his  dving  dav,  that  he  had  "reached  the 

which  seem  to  indicate  that  dunni?  the  foniier  season  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^sia:  and  with  it  the  realm  of  the  great 

the  southeasterly  winds,  associated  with  the  ^  Iceland  j^^  ^f  ^y^^^^^  ^^^^  p^j^  j^^  written  such  alluring 

depression^  tend  to  deflect  part  of  Uie  drift  cuirent  accounts.    Although  the  hoped-for  passage  across  to 

from  the  Gulf  stream  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  ^,j^  1^^^^^  Ocean  liad  not  lt>een  diScoveml,  he  had 

dividing  It  into  two  mam  sections   and  leaving  an  g^^i  obtained  from  the  natives  tlie  certain  information 

intermediate  space  to  be  occupied  by  colder  water,  t,,^^  beyond  the  mountains,  but  a  few  davs^  journey  to 

The  limits  of  the  East  Greenland  current  are  defined  ^^^  ^,J^^  j^y  a  second  sea.    This,  thought  ('olumbus, 

with  great  sharpness,  and  it  would  appear  that  this  ^^^  ^e  the  "sinus  ma^nus"  of  the  ancient  geogra- 

Htream  sends  a  branch  round  the  northeast  and  east  ^^len,  and  from  tlie  far  coast  of  the  isthmus  discov- 

c-oasts  of  Iceland,  divided  from  the  mam  bodv  by  the  J^j  ^h^  Ganges  could  not  lie  at  a  greater  distance 

warm  dnfl  round  the  western  extremity.    In  every  ^^  ^  ten-days'  march  beyond.    These  geographical 

case  the  minimum  surface  temperature  off  the  coast  j^j^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^^  discoverer  are  plainly  reflected  in 

of  Iceland  18  found  to  the  east  and  northeast ;  and  the  ^^e  above  sketch  maps,  and  more  faithfully  than  on 

tact  that  during  Julv  and  August  the  sea  is  on  an  ^y  ^ther  cartographic  record  of  the  time.    On  it 

average  more  than  1    F.  colder  than  the  air  accounts  ^lone  do  the  islands  discovered  on  his  first  voyage 

for  tlie  high  relative  frequency  of  fogs  m  those  regions.  j.  unmistakablv  a»  Iving  directly  in  front  of  that 

The  occurrence  of  this  cold  lurea  can  scarcely  be  ex-  eontinental  coast;  imd  th'is  latter— the  region  of  the 

plained  by  any  assumption  of  up-welling  water,  and  present  Central  American  republics— as  ^  Asia,"  "  Si- 

pn»ente  another  example  of  the  complex  "  interdigi-  {j^rum  situs"  (i.  e.,  South  Chma,  with  Tonkin),  and 

tatiou''  ariMng  when  two  surface  currents  meet  each  directly  connected  with  "India  extra  Gangem,"  or 

other  end  on.  Farther  India.    Also  the  main  argument  ofColum- 

America.~In  a  paper  read  before  the  British  J"»  for  the  practicability  of  his  plan  of  sailing  to  Asia 

Association,  Mr.  YuTeWam  gave  his  conclu.  a,-o\^^,^^YffiXea^^^ 

sions  drawn  from  an  old  map  made  by  Andrea  ^^^^^^^  ^f  Marinus  of  Tvre,  who  overestimated  the 

Bianco,  of  Venice,  dated  a,  d.  1448.    Marked  on  extent  of  the  Asiatic  continent  by  more  than  100*  of 

this  map  are  the  Portuguese  discoveries  near  longitude),  finds  clear  expression  in  a  note  introduced 

Cape  Verd,  which  had  been  rounded  in  1445  bv  into  the  sketeh.    Respecting  the  fourth  voyage  of 

one  of  the   Portuguese  expeditions  of  Prince  Columbus  also  in  particular,  the  map  gives  many 

flenry  the  Navigator;  and  at  the  edge  of  the  more  details  than  any  other-more,  e.  g.,  than  that  of 

»   ►.    -  ..♦v».«««4.   #-«««    o— x«  v«»^     ;«^-««T«    «  Peter  Martyr  of  the  vear  1;)11,  or  the  anonvmous  map 

map,  southwest  from  Cape  Verd    if  drawn  a  .^  ^j^^  ^u^n  Librafy.    The  agreement  6f  the  map 

long  stretch  of  coast  line  labeled  "Atlantic  Is-  ^.-^j^  ^i^e  description  of  the  coast  contained  in  the 

land,    and  stating  that  it  stretches  1,500  miles  volume  does  not  admit  of  doubt;  and,  on  the  other 

westward.     In  "The  Discoveries  of  the  World,"  hand,  it  may  be  regarded  as  out  of  the  question  that 

published  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  ceii-  the  details  were  put  down  simply  from  tlie  statements 

tury,  Antonio  Galvano  says  that  in  1447  a  Por-  of  that  text    The  onlv  remaining  conclusion,  there- 

tuguese  ship  was  carried  by  a  storm  westward  fo«  (since  we  know  that  the  compiler  of  the  volume 

was  brought  back  to  Portugal.  This  is  certainly  ^^^^  i„  f^^^  ^  ^opv  of  that  important  and  long-miss- 
noteworthy  evidence  m  favor  of  an  earlier  dis-  j^g  map— a  precious  historical  relic— the  only  special 
covery  than  that  by  Columbus.  map  preserved  to  us  relating  to  the  fourth  voyage  of 
Dr.  von  Wieser,  of  the  University  of  Inns-  Conimbus,  and  absolutely  the  onlv  map  which  dates 
brfick,  has  found  3  sketch  maps  which  have  back  to  the  great  discoverer  himself. 
every  evidence  of  having  been  drawn  by  Colum- 
bus himself.  They  were  in  a  volume  of  miscel-  An  expedition  under  Prof.  Rite,  of  the  Uni- 
laneous  papers  belonging  to  the  Strozzi  collection  versity  of  Pennsylvania,  was  engaged  during 
in  the  National  Library  at  Florence.  Dr.  Peuck-  the  summer  in  exploring  Labrador  in  the  region 
er  writes :  of  Sandwich  Bay.    This  bay  lies  a  short  distance 
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south  of  Hamilton  inlet,  and  3  streams — White  probably  more  than  two  hundred  years  old.  The 
Bear,  Eagle,  and  Paradise  •  rivers — connect  it  river  at  one  time  was  blocked  by  it,  but  has  since 
with  the  interior.  The  bay  was  surveyed  and  cut  through,  fonning  a  small  cafion. 
the  3  rivers  explored.  White  Bear  river  was  It  is  announced  that  the  discussion  of  the  hori- 
the  first  that  the  explorers  ascended,  and  40  zontal  and  vertical  angles  taken  by  McGrath^s 
miles  from  its  mouth  falls  60  feet  high  were  narty  in  Yakutat  Bay  and  that  vicinity  show  that 
discovered.  This  river  had  never  before  been  Mount  St.  Elias  is  not  the  highest  peak  near  the 
ascended  by  white  men,  and  the  same  was  true  Alaskan  boundary.  A  g^up  of  three  snowy 
of  the  Paiudise.  Prof.  Hite  describes  the  coun-  summits  called  Mount  Logan  appears  from  these 
try  along  White  Bear  river  as  densely  wooded  figures  to  be  19,t534  feet  high.  Mount  St.  Elias 
and  very  mountainous.  Thick  moss  covered  the  is  now  placed  at  18,023,  and  Mount  Orizaba  at 
ground,  and  the  undergrowth  was  almost  im-  about  lo,300  feet.  This  makes  Mount  Logan  the 
penetrable.  Back  from  the  coast  the  forest  highest  summit  in  North  America.  Both  Logan 
growth  would  admit  of  cutting  good  lumber,  if  and  Elias  are  in  British  territory, 
there  were  any  market  for  it.  The  country  During  1893  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
along  the  Paradise  is  described  as  low  and  flat,  vey  had  33  parties  in  the  field,  and  35,£MM)  square 
There  are  many  large  lakes  in  the  interior,  and  miles  were  surveyed.  Most  of  the  work  was 
about  30  of  these  were  surveyed,  and  collections  done  in  the  West,  the  greatest  progress  being- 
were  made  for  the  university  museum.  made  in  Nebraska,  Okliwoma,  North  and  South 

The  country  in  the  region  of  Lake  Mistassini  Dakota,  Kansas,  and  Texas.  By  co-operation  of 
appears,  from  reports  of  A.  P.  Low  and  those  of  the  State  legislatures  with  the  General  Govem- 
Archibald  Stuart,  who  in  1893  and  1894  traveled  ment,  accurate  surveys  have  been  made  of  New 
through  hitherto  unexplored  portions  of  it,  to  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
be  much  less  barren  tnan  has  been  supposed,  and  Rhode  Island:  5,000  square  miles  of  New 
Much  of  it  is  well  wooded,  and  there  are  large  York  were  for  the  first  time  surveyed  and  mapped 
tracts  of  arable  land.  Mr.  J.  B.  Tyrrell,  of  the  on  the  scale  of  one  mile  to  an  inch. 
Geological  Survey  in  Canada,  made  an  examina-  From  statistics  drawn  by  H.  Gannett  from  the 
tion  of  the  Barren  Grounds  in  the  summer  of  report  of  the  survey  in  regard  to  the  average  ele- 
1893.  He  went  in  search  of  a  river  of  which  he  vation  of  the  United  States,  it  appears  that  the 
had  heard  from  the  Indians.  It  was,  they  said,  average  altitude  of  Delaware  is  60  feet,  that  of 
beyond  the  height  of  land,  and  took  a  north-  Louisiana  and  Florida  100,  and  that  of  Rhode 
westerly  course  to  Hudson  Bay,  as  they  supposed.  Island  200.  Thirty-two  States  have  a  mean  ele- 
Starting  from  the  east  end  of  Athabasca  lake,  vation  of  1,800  feet.  Colorado  has  the  highest- 
Mr.  Tyrrell's  party  ascended  a  small  stream  average,  6,800  feet ;  the  average  of  Wyoming  is 
named  the  Black  river  to  Black  lake,  and  fol-  6,700;  of  Utah,  6,100:  of  New  Mexico,  5,700;  of 
lowed  a  tributary  of  that  to  its  head ;  there  they  Nevada,  5,500;  of  Idaho,  5,000;  of  Arizona, 
found  a  portage  route  to  another  stream,  be-  4,100;  of  Montana,  3,400;  of  Oregon,  3,300;  of 
lieved  to  be  the  one  described  by  the  Indians.  California,  2,900 ;  of  Nebraska,  2.600.  These 
After  a  winding  course  of  about  800  miles  it  eleven  are  all  whose  average  exceeds  the  general 
flows  into  the  head  of  Chesterfield  inlet.  They  average  of  the  country,  which  is  2,5(M  feet, 
saw  also  a  lake  which  they  took  to  be  the  one  These  figures  are  of  course  not  given  as  exact, 
laid  down  on  some  maps  as  Dubaunt  lake.  but  as  deductions  from  the  available  statistics, 

R.  G.  McConnell,  also  of  the  Canadian  Survey,  which  were  summarized  in  a  map  on  which  con- 
explored  Pinlay  river,  which  in  reality  repre-  tour  lines  were  drawn  at  various  altitudes, 
sents  the  main  upper  stream  of  Peace  river  to  Much  apprehension  was  caused  in  November 
the  west  of  the  RcKcky  mountains,  the  course  of  bv  the  report  of  changes  in  Mount  Rainier  or 
which  has  not  heretofore  been  known  definitely.  Tacoma,  tnus  describea : 
It  is  now  found  to  follow  for  about  150  miles 
the  line  of  the  vallev  that  everywhere  appears  ^  ^^e  mountain  has  lately   been  stnuigely  tmns- 

to  lie  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  mountain  range  ^^T""  /» J  if  «'^i  ^v^^^^T'J.  "•''""?^i°«^*'  ^"^" 

o    4.1-            •*.    -.  :       i.-    «-       * 4.1?  cades  has  chanifcd,  the  cone  having  fallen  m,  and 

proper.    Farther  up  its  mam  stream  enters  this  .^^^^  ^^^  y^^  J^^  Vising  from  the  crater.    There  i^ 

valley  from  the  west,  after  having  pursued  a  no  eruption,  it  is  believed  bv  those  most  competent  to 

circuitous   route  to  the  north  from  its  source  jud^c,  but  frreatmaHses  of  rock  seem  to  have  fallen, 

through  a  very  mountainous  country.     Its  upper  The  Bnow-capped  cone  ha*  disappeared,  and  a shaip- 

course  is  very  rapid.     The  Omineca  district  is  pointed  peak  ha*  risen  in  its  place  to  the  east  of  the 

drained  by  a  western  branch  of  the  Finlay.    Gold  <^»"ater.    The  chanjred  appearance  of  the  mountain  i» 

mining  was  actively  carried  on  here  for  a  short;  ^7"*^'"^*  *""'"  the  streets  of  Seattle,  90  miles  di»tanL 

..         I    *.  i.i_    •             -uM-i.       ^  i_  •      •       •            !•  Very  few  people  have  ever  ascended  the  mountam. 

time,  but  the  impossibUity  of  bringing  m  appli-  ^^^  at  this^sei^on  of  the  year  the  ascension  is  an  ah- 

ances  for  the  more  dimcult  and  poorer  ground  solute  impossibility, 
has  caused  it  to  fall  off.    But  it  is  believed  that 

placer  mining  may  be  made  remunerative  in  the  Prior  to  the  present  century  little  curiosity 

future  in  the  Finlay  valley,  while  the  quartz  had  been  displayed  as  to  the  place  where  and 

reefs  have  not  yet  been  touched.  the  manner  in  which  the  Mississippi  river  took 

Mr.  J.  McEvoy,  in  examining  that  part  of  its  rise.    The  French  who  came  to  these  western 

British  ("olumbia  east  of  the  Alaska  coast  strip,  confines  of  New  France  were  mostly  satisfied  to 

found  the  course  of  the  Nasse  river  above  tiae  know  that  it  issued  from  a  marshy  region  in  the 

water  to  be  quite  different  from  that  laid  down  distant  north,  where  were  large  lakes.    After  the 

on  the  maps.     A  lava  flow  that  has  long  been  evacuation  of  the  upper  country  by  them,  the 

reported  to  exist  on  the  Nasse,  and  was  said  by  servants  of  the  Englisn  fur  companies  gradually 

the  local  Indian  tradition  to  be  of  comparatively  extended  their  operations  southward  to  what  is 

recent  date,  was  examined  and  found  to  be  not  now  northern  Minnesota,  and  came  to  believe,  or 
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to  pretend  to  believe,  that  the  river  had  its  origin  mouth  of  the  said  bay  shrank,  into  the  present 
in  Turtle  lake — in  other  words,  that  the  present  short  stream,  so  that  when  the  lines  of  the 
Turtle  Lake  river,  which  rnns  southeasterly  into  United  States  land  surveys  were  extended  over 
Cass  lake,  was  the  continuation  and  head  stream  this  region  in  1875  only  a  lake  and  creek  were 
f)f  the  Mississippi.  Nor  did  they  long  remain  to  be  seen,  to  which  the  surveyor  gave  the  name 
ignorant  of  the  other  large  tributary  of  Cass  of  Elk,  the  abandoned  appellation  of  the  parent 
lake,  the  true  Mississippi ;  for  that  they  knew 
the  lake  at  its  head  is  proved  bv  its  appearance 
on  early  printed  maps  under  the  name  of  Imc 
la  Biche  (Elk  lake),  though  placed  very  much 
out  of  its  true  position.  It  is  on  record  that 
one  of  them — William  Morrison — wintered 
there  in  1803-1804,  though  no  mention  of  his 
visit  appeared  in  print  until  fifty  vears  later. 
In  18^,  Messrs.  Schoolcraft  and  Allen,  Gov- 
ernment officers,  made  a  hasty  journey  to  Elk 
lake,  thereafter  to  be  universally  known  as 
Itasca.  They  concluded  that  it  was  the  ''true 
source  and  fountain  of  the  longest  and  largest 
branch  of  the  Mississippi."  There  was  still 
something  beyond,  however,  for  they  were  in- 
formed by  their  Indian  guide  that  there  was 
a  little  creek  flowing  into  the  southwest  bay 
of  the  lake,  having  its  source  at  the  base  of  a 
chain  of  high  hills  which  they  could  see  in  the 
distance,  near  the  present  borders  of  Becker, 
Beltrami,  and  Hubbard  Counties.  In  1836,  J. 
N.  Nicollet,  a  private  gentleman  from  France, 
made  a  special  visit  to  the  lake  and  its  en- 
virons, *'to  take  up  the  exploration  of  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi.'*  in  his  report  he 
only  claimed  to  come  after  the  explorers  of 
1832.  and  to  have  ''completed  what  was  want- 
ing for  a  full  geographical  account  of  these 
sources."  Of  the  five  creeks  he  noted  fall- 
ing into  it  (Lake  Itasca),  there  was  one  that 
flowed  into  the  west  bay  and  "  was  remark- 
able above  the  others,  inasmuch  as  its  course 
is  longer  and  its  waters  more  abundant." 
lie  found  that  it  passed  through  two  minor 
lakes,  beyond  the  uppermost  of  which  was 
a  third  formed  by  the  union  of  numberless 
streamlets  that  oozed  from  the  bases  of  the 
hills. 

But  many  years  after  the  decisive  voyages 
of  Schoolcraft  and  Nicollet  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise—or, possibly,  a  thirst  for  notoriety — 
excusable  only  on  the  ground  of  iterance  of 
these   previous  examinations — induced  men 
to  go  into  the  field  again.    In  this  way  was 
brought  upon  the  geographical  world  an  un- 
necessary perplexity,  and  an  immense  amount 
of  writing  in  the  way  of  newspaper  letters, 
pamphlets,  etc.    In  f872,  a  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  "  Herald  "  undertook  a  canoe 
voyage  to  Lake  Itasca,  and  having  penetrated 
the  west  arm  he  ascended  a  creek  until  he  came 
to  a  certain  lake.    In  this  lake  he  claimed  that 
"  he  had  found  the  fountains  which  give  birth 
to  the  Mississippi."    Nothiner  resulted  from 
his    discovery,  however,    unless    it    were    a 
mischievous  incitement  to  other  similar  expedi-    lake.    In  1881  occurred  the  expedition  referred 
tions,  only  one  of  which  made  any  permanent    to  as  making  a  permanent  but  somewhat  pecul- 
impression.    The  tnith   is,  this  correspondent    iar  impression.     Another  adventurous  man  of 
practically  discovered  nothing ;  for  his  lake  rep-    letters  repeated  the  exploit  of  his  pi-edecessor  of 
resents  only  the  recent  shape  of  what  appears  on    1872  by  discovering  precisely  the  same  stream 
Allen's  and  Nicollet*s  maps  as  a  sort  of  bay.    This    and  lake,  and  making  precisely  the  same  claim 
change  in  shape  is  accounted  for  on  the  assump-    that  it  was  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  simi- 
tion  that  in  the  years  between  1836  and  1872  the    larly  slighting  the  larger  inlet  lying  only  about 
surface  of  Itasca  lake  had  lowered  so  much  by    one  fourth  of  a  mile  to  the  west,  at  the  extreme 
erosion  of  the  bed  of  its  outlet  that  the  wide    head  of  the  west  arm,  and  in  addition  ignoring 
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the  testimony  furnished  by  the  United  States  thirty-five  square  miles,  which  includes  the  en- 
surveys.  Naturally,  map  publishers  were  some-  tire  basin  of  Xjake  Itasca, 
what  worried  at  such  a  revision  of  accepted  A  short  account  has  been  given  of  the  woric 
facts,  and  one  enterprising  firm  undertook  to  of  an  expedition  sent  by  the  Argentine  Govern- 
decide  the  question  practically.  In  1886,  there-  ment  to  explore  the  northwestern  provinces 
fore,  nope  well  Clarke,  a  civil  engineer  con-  Catamarca,  Salta,  and  Tucuman.  Most  of  the 
nected  with  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  spent  country  was  found  to  be  an  arid  desert,  becom- 
several  days  at  Itasca  lake,  but  his  work  only  ing  more  barren  as  they  proceeded  farther  to 
confirmed  the  fact  that  the  western  one  of  the  the  northwest.  The  land  was  formerly  much 
two  creeks  mentioned  was  by  far  the  more  con-  more  fertile,  but  now  the  cactus  has  taken  the 
siderable.  In  1888,  a  private  gentleman  of  Min-  place  of  maize  except  in  a  few  places,  the  pueb- 
nesota— J.  V.  Brower — while  on  a  hunting  ex-  los  are  in  ruins,  and  the  former  inhabitants^ 
pedition  to  the  Itasca  lake  region,  incidentally  who  appear  by  the  articles  found—earthenware, 
took  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  curiosity  stone,  copper,  bone,  and  shell  ornaments,  tools, 
on  the  same  subject,  and  arrived  at  the  same  arms,  ana  fetiches — to  have  had  the  arts  of 
conclusion  as  Mr.  Clarke.  He  saw,  however,  in  weaving  and  metal- working,  have  given  place  to 
addition,  that  there  were  sources  much  beyond  a  lazy  and  ignorant  popuUtion  of  Indians  and 
those  discovered  by   Nicollet  which  furnished  half  breeds. 

waters  also  to  the  infant  river.  The  question  of  the  boundary  between  Chili 
The  discoveries  of  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Brower,  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  has  long 
which  pronounced  so  decidedly  a^inst  the  claims  been  in  doubt,  was  brought  nearer  solution  by  a 
of  Elk  lake  and  its  tributary  rivulets  to  recog-  treaty  made  at  the  close  of  1893,  two  parties 
nition  as  the  ultimate  source  of  the  Mississippi,  having  been  sent  by  the  Chilian  Government,  in 
were  not  accepted  in  all  quarters.    The  latter  the  summer  of  1893,  to  make  surveys  and  reports, 
gentleman,  therefore,  in  1889,  with  the  co-opera-  One  result  of  the  expedition  was  the  settlement 
tion  of    the   Historical  Society  of  Minnesota,  of  the  question  in  re^prd  to  the  river  discovered 
taking  with  him  a  corps  of  assistants,  once  more  by  Fontana,  which  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of 
repaired  to  Lake  Itasca.    All  its  shores  were  ex-  tne  Cordillera.    He  supposed  it  to  be  Identical 
plored,  and  every  tributary  stream  was  ascended  with  the  Corcovado,  but  it  is  now  found  to  be  a 
to  its  visible  source,  but  the  result  was  practi-  part  of  the  Palena.  which  flows  into  the  Pacific. 
oally  the  same ;  no  stream  could  be  found  equal-  Europe. — According  to  an  elaborate  remeas- 
ing    in   breadth    of   channel    and    volume    of  urement  of  the  superficial  area  of  France,  which 
fiowage  that  first  described  in  1832  and  1836.  has  been  made  by  the  geographical  service  of 
Some  very  interesting  hydrographical  facts  were  the  French  army|  the  area  of  that  country  is 
ascertained  concerning  the  country  referred  to  more  than  8,000  miles  larger  than  has  been  sup- 
as  lying  between  the  springs  and  lakes  explored  posed — 207,801  square  miles,  which  is  3,022  more 
by  Nicollet  and  the  dividing  ridge  (the  Hauteurs  than  was  shown  by  the  measurement  of  1883. 
des  Ikrres)^  which  in  this  place  lies  4  miles  due  This  reduces  the  average  density  of  population 
south  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  west  arm  of  from  187*8  to  184'9  per  sauare  mile. 
Lake  Itasca.    Here  are  fully  20  lakes,  large  and  Efforts  have  been  maae,  hitherto  without  re- 
small,  of  irregular  shape,  with  no  perennial  sur-  suit,  to  induce  the  Prussian  Government  to  build 
face-connection  with  each  other,  nor  with  any  of  works  for  protecting  the  coasts  of  the  Halligen 
the  lakes  situated  eastward.    The  several  lakes  or  Halligs,  as  the  little  marshy  islands  on  the 
lie  in  a  basin  formed  by  the  curving  around  them  western  coast  of  Schleswig  are  called,  which  are 
of  the  Hauteurs  des'  Terres  and  spurs  which  held  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  security  of 
there  inclose  them  on  all  sides  but  the  north,  the  mainland   and  for  future  extension  of  the 
This  basin  has  been  named  the  Greater  Ultimate  land.    The  action  of  the  water  is  erodin&r  the 
Reservoir  Bowl,  it  being  the  extreme  limit  of  the  shores  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  the  ultimate  disap- 
Mississippi  river  basin,  and  its  bodies  of  water  pearance  of  the  islands  is  certain  unless  measures 
act  as  natural  cisterns.    These  waters  stand  at  are  taken  for  their  protection, 
an  elevation  above  Itasca  lake  of  100  feet  to  The  "  Geo&n*aphical  Journal "  gives  the  sum- 
less  than  40  feet,  each  lake  in  succession  being  mary  made  by  Dr.  Gerhard  Schott  of  present 
lower  in  its  elevation  as  the  extremity  of  Lake  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
Itasca  is  approached.    The  most  elevated  are  dis,  the  Mediterranean  terrors  of  classic  days : 
Hernando  de  Soto  and   Morrison  lakes,   which  The  cau«e  of  the  relativelv  strong  current,  which 
fluctuate  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  secular  nttainB  a  maximum  gpeed  of '5i  miles  an  hour,  is  al- 
aerial  precipitation.     From  these  several  bodies  most  solelv  the  conjuration  of  the  coant  line  and 
of   water,  by  infiltration  and  percolation,  pro-  of  the  sea  bottom.    High  water  Oi-curs  in  the  Ionian 
ceeds  continually  a  supply  of  water  to  the  lakes.  Sea  at  the  time  of  low  water  in  the  Tyrrhenian  and 
marshes,  streams,  and  springs,  connected  with  converse  y;  but  with  the  feeble  tides  of  the  Mediter- 
«o«i,  «fw«,.  «,u,«u  =f..«f«vr  i.«f.J«««  ♦u^  ,.«f«^^»  ranean  the  maximum  range  at  Messina  does  not  cx- 
each  other  which  stretch  between  the  extreme  ^^^^  ^^^  j„^.hes  to  1  foot  *^The  flood  stream,  which 
liinit  of  this  ultimate  bowl  and  the  perennial  rum  northward  through  the  strait,  b«?in8  in  the  up- 
surface  currents  of  the  infant  Mississippi  farther  per  and  narrower  portion  about  two  hours  aft«r  the 
down.     Also  from  this  Ultimate  Reservoir,  it  is  moon  crosses  the  meridian  of  Faro,  at  Messina  two 
surmised.  Elk  lake  receives,  by  similar  tortuous  hours  later,  and  two  hours  later  still  it  is  running 
ways,  a  small  portion  of  its  waters.    From  these  throuj^h  the  whole  channel.    The  ebb  current,  enter- 
hydrographic  causes,  Itasca  lake,  and  likewise  1?^  the  narrow  opening  between  Soy  11a  and  Pimta 

the  smaller  Nicollet  lakes  and  Elk  lake,  retain  ?^^T^  >  °^i  ^"^  f'^.^''^  recroas  from  side  to  side  ol 

t,.*^  oiuoiicx   x^ Mx.yji.LK?v  i»«^^  nuw  ^ia  «c»ik«?,  xc;i.aiii  ^j^^  stniit,  at  IcBst  as  far  down  as  Kei^tfio.    Where  the 

a  surface  level  of  practical  uniformity.  irregularities  of  the  coast  line  fonn  a  bay  sweeping 

By  an  act  approved  April  20,  1891,  the  Legis-  back  from  the  main  channel— as  between  Faro  and 

lature  of  Minnesota  established  a  State  park  of  Messina  on  the  Sicilian  side,  and  Catona  and  Beggio 
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on  the  Caliibrian— back  currents,  locallv  termed  fxut-     remain  under  King  Leopold  or  his  successors  as 


into 
the 

.rv'cTearl^onaVmnTfscale  the  iJiflucncVof  certain  territory  leased  to  him  by  Great  Britain  farther 

foniis  of  coast  line  upon  the  arrangement  of  tidal  to  the  north  than  5**  30'  north  latitude;  and,  in 

corrcnb^,  an  eftect  very  often  ho  disguised  aa  to  be  consideration  of  this,  France  agreed  to  an  ex- 

s.?urc€ly  recoj?nizable,  aa,  for  example,  in  the  Englinh  tension  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Congo 

Channel     The  whirlpools  of  Scylla  and  Chary bdis  State— the  northern  line  to  follow  the  valley  of 

T  r.  *  /"'  "^'^'^if  *f-'^"P  *»'  '^  mtertaces  between  ^he  Mbomu  from  its  junction  with  the  Ubingi 

xhi- haMardt  and  the  tidal  streams.    But,  unlike  the  ^^  :«.„  o^,.,«„  „„j  *u^t^^  ♦u«  Ai,.iA^  u^*», *u 

Corrvvreckan,  they  are  by  no  means  eas^  to  locate.  J?  ^^  source  and  thence  the  divide  between  the 

•^  "^  •  Congo  and  the  Nile  to  the  eastern  limit  of  the 

Africa. — Agreements  were  entered  into  this  State,  30'  east  longitude.    England,  on  her  side, 

year  by  which  the  boundary  lines  of  the  Congo  in  consequence  of  a  protest  from  Germany,  has 

State  were  more  definitely  settled.    The  agree-  given  up  the  lease  of  the  strip  of  territory  be- 

ment  made  in  Loanda  in  June,  1803,  as  to  the  tween  lakes  Tanganyika  and  Albert  Edward* 
line  between  the  Congo  State  and  the  Portu-        The  boundar)'  between  the  British  and  Italian 

guese  territory  from  the  Kwango  to  the  Kassai  protectorates  in  eastern  Africa  was  defined  by 

was  ratified   at  Brussels,  March   24,  with  few  agreement  in  May.    It  begins  at  Jildesa  on  the 

chanees.     The    provisional    line    followed  the  west,  passes  in  a  southeasterly  direction  past 

eighth  parallel  from  the  Kwangu  to  the  Kwilu,  Darmi,  Jig-Jiga,  and  Mil  mil  to  the  eighth  par- 

and  the  latter  river  to  the    seventh   parallel,  allel,  which  it  follows  to  the  forty-eighth  me- 

which  was  then  followed  to  the  Kassai.    Some  ridian,  then  turns  northeast  to  the  forty-ninth 

changes  were  made  in  the  final  arrangements,  in  parallel,  and  follows  that  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden, 
order  to  follow  the  courses  of  streams  or  to  leave        Another  agreement,  made  at  Berlin,  Nov.  15, 

large  ^ttlements  wholly  on  one  or  the  other  side  1893,  defines  more  clearly  the  line  between  the 

of  the  line.  British  and  German  spheres  of  interest  in  the 

An  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  basin  of  the  Niger-Benue.  As  with  the  other 
King  Lipoid  as  to  the  boundary  between  the  boundaries  recently  agreed  upon,  no  attention  is 
Congo  State  and  the  British  territory  was  con-  given  to  the  tribal  relations  of  the  natives  whose 
eluded  May  3,  at  Rome.  The  Congo  ^tate  aban-  lands  are  assigned.  Adamaua,  a  tributary 
dons  its  claim  to  14,000  square  miles  between  province  of  Sokoto,  and  the  powerful  kingdom 
Lake  Bangweolo  and  the  Luapula  river.  A  line  of  Bornu,  are  each  divided  between  England  and 
of  delimitation  is  to  be  drawn  from  Cape  Akalun-  Germany.  The  line  starts  from  a  point  on  the 
ga,  on  the  southwestern  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyi-  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  del  Rev,  and 
ka,  to  the  debouchure  of  the  Luapula  from  Lake  passes  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  making  a 
Mweru.  King  Leopold  gituited  to  Great  Britain  bend  at  Yola,  which  is  left  within  the  British 
the  lease  of  a  strip  of  territory  15^  miles  broad,  sphere,  and  then  passes  on  to  Lake  Chad,  which 
188  miles  in  length,  and  2,910  square  miles  in  area,  it  strikes  in  longitude  14"  east.  The  territories 
between  Tanganyika  and  Lake  Albert  Edward,  east  of  this  line  are  to  be  in  the  German  sphere 
These  lakes  could  be  connected  by  a  railway  of  influence,  but  "  it  is  agreed  that  the  influence 
over  this  strip ;  and,  moreover,  the  Congo  State  of  Germany  in  respect  to  her  relations  with 
agreed  to  the  construction  of  a  line  of  telegraph  Great  Britain  shall  not  extend  eastward  beyond 
through  its  territory  by  authority  of  the  British  the  basin  of  the  river  Shari,"  and  that  "  Darfur, 
Government,  to  connect  British  territory  in  Cen-  Kordofan,  and  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  as  defined  in  the 
tral  Africa  with  the  British  sphere  of  mfiuence  map  published  in  October,  1891,  by  Justus  Per- 
on  the  Nile.  On  the  east,  the  line  is  to  follow  thes,  shall  be  excluded  from  her  influence  even 
the  thirtieth  meridian  as  far  north  as  the  if  affluents  of  the  Shari  shall  be  found  to  lie 
watershed  between  the  Nile  and  the  Congo,  and  within  them  " — thus  virtually  drawing  an  east- 
then  follow  that  watershed.  This  involves,  the  em  boundary  to  the  German  sphere, 
surrender  by  England  of  its  claim  to  a  terri-  The  position  of  Yola,  the  capital  of  Adamaua, 
tor)'  of  9,950  square  miles  drained  by  the  was  deflnitelv  settled  by  the  observations  of 
head  streams  of  the  Welle,  Ubangi,  and  the  Uechtritz  and  Passarge,  who  visited  the  Hinter- 
Aniwimi.  land  of  the  Cameroons  with  a  view  to  extending 

Then  Great  Britain  leased  to  the  King,  for  as  German   influence  over  the  Shari.     They  also 

long  as  be  should  be  sovereign  of  the  Congo  found  new  routes  across  the  divide  between  the 

State,  42,790  square  miles  of  territory  bounded  Benue  and   the    Logone.     Yola  appears  to  lie 

on  the  east  by  the  Nile,  on   the  west  by  the  about  30'  east   of  the   position   heretofore  as- 

watershed  of  that  river  and  the  thirtieth  meri-  signed  to  it — 12°  47'  east  and  9°  16'  north, 
dian,  and  on  the  north  by  the  tenth  parallel,  in-        Timbuctoo  was  taken  possession  of  by  Capt. 

closing  Wadelai,  Duflle,  Kirri,  at  the  head  of  Bonnier,  of  the  French  army,  Jan.  10,  but  ne 

Nile  navigation,  Lado,  and  Fashoda.    When  the  was  killed  by  the  Tuaregs  a  few  days  later  with 

lease  should  lapse,  the  Congo  State  was  to  re-  a  part  of  his  force.    This  important  place,  at 

cpive  a  strip  of  land  15  miles  wide,  connecting  the  convergence  of  the  commercial   routes  of 

lake  Albert  at  Mahagi  with  the  Congo  basin,  western  Soudan  and  the  Sahara,  was  in  former 

The  State  also  received  a  lease  of  a  larger  por-  years  a  greater  market  than  it  has  been  since  the 

tion    of    territory  adjoining    that    which   was  safer  routes  to  the  Guinea  coast  and  through 

leased  to  the  King,  and  west  of  it,  bounded  by  Senegal  have  been  opened.    The  introduction  of 

the  twenty-fifth   and   thirtieth    meridians,  the  English  cottons  has  reduced  the  trade  in  native 

watershed  of  the  Nile  and  the  tenth  parallel,  the  fabrics;   the  exports  of  gums,  ostrich  feathers, 

lease  to  be  in  force  as  long  as  the  State  should  ivory,  etc.,  have  sought  other  outlets ;  and  the 
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trade  io  slaves,  though  still  considerable,  has  neys  to  Lake  Mweru  over  new  routes.    Near  the 

greatly  decreased.  eastern  edge  of  the  Kundelunga  plateau  he  vis- 

The  French  have  also  made  a  farther  advance  ited  the  rock  refugees  of  the  Va-Lamotwa,  whose 

into  the  Algerian  desert,  having  placed  a  fort  at  retreat  is  carefully  concealed  amid  a  labyrinth 

the  fountam    Uassi-el-Heirane,   some    distance  of  rocks.    A  lower  plateau  intervenes  between 

farther  toward  Tual  than  the  post  established  the  former  and  the  low  land  bordering  the  lake, 

the  previous  year.  The  shores  are  more  irregular  than  they  appear 

Results  of  observations  by  Dr.  Gerhard  Rohlfs  on  the  maps.    Crossing  in  a  boat,  Mr.  CJrawfurd 

as  to  the  origin  of  the  water  that  comes  to  the  passed  the  two   mouths  of    the  Luapula,   the 

surface  in  parts  of  the  Sahara  are  summarized  smaller  being  592  yards  wide,  and  the  other, 

in  the  "  Geographical  Journal " :  which  is  call^  Mifimbo,  three  times  that  width. 

The  rainfall  in  tliis  great  desert  is,  on  the  whole,  J^ast  of  the  Luapula  are  5  good-sized  islands, 

very  scanty,  and  there  are  localities  in  which  it  docs  The  name  Mweru  means  "white,    and  Luapula 

not'rain  for  veara.    Yet  even  in  such  districts  oases  '*  great  wave  lasher." 

with  perennial  wells  and  springs  are  by  no  means  A  party  led  by  Count  von  G5tzen   in    East 

rare.    In  explanation  of  this  singular  fact  Dr.  Rohlfs  Africa  discovered  from   Mount  Gurui  a  large 

points  out  tlie  very  ijreat  importance  of  DrNachti-  j^ke  to  the  southwest,  which  seems  not  to  have 

gal's  discovery  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  which  in  for-  k«^«  ^/>or.«.;vw^<ri  K«r«««      if  «,««  ^«ii,^  ♦k^  t  .i- 

mer  times  wd  an  outflow  of  Lake  Chad  toward  the  ^f""  described  before.     It  was  called  the  Lake 

northeast,  and  in  connection  with  which  even  now  /V"i]?^I7^'      -cut            u     i.       l                 i     • 

large  quantities  of  underground  water  flow  in  the  di-  G.  b .  bcott  Elliott,  who  has  been  exploring 

rection  of  the  Great  Desert,  providing  such  widely  the  Ruwenzori  region,  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 

extended  regions  of  the  southern  Saliara  as  £gei,  mountain  April  1.     He  says : 
Bodele,  and  Borku  witli  a  plentiful  supply  of  water. 


Rohlfs  finds  that  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the        The  only  imknown  parts  of  this  route,  so  far  as  I 


Wadai,  Darfur,  and  Koniofan;  and  he  gives  reasons  in  width.     Tlie  current  at  Kitangule  is  some  2i  miles 

for  concluding  that  many  of  the  oases  north  of  this  an  hour,  but  higher  up,  at  Kitoboko,  it  is  probably  4 

line  derive  their  underground  water  supply  from  the  miles  an  hour.    It  has  a  very  winding  course  as  far 

Soudan,  as  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  districts  ao.    T^e  oases  as  Butunguru,  but  after  this  point  Decomes  much 

of  the  northern  Saliara  . . .  obtain  most  of  their  water  more  direct.    Butunguru  marks  the  termination  ot  an 

from  the  neighboring  mountam  ranges.  .  .  .  About  enormous  alluvial  plain,  which  it  obviouslv  the  an- 

ihe  oases  to  the  west  of  the  Nile  Rohlfs  is  not  pre-  cient  level  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and,  atfer  it,  one 

pared  to  say  whether  they  are  in  any  connection  with  enters  the  mountains  of  Karagwe,  which  are  ci>n- 

the  Nile.    To  decide  this  important  question,  he  ree-  tinuous  witli  the  Kuampala  range,  and  with  one  break 

ommends  comparisons  between  the  ditterent  levels  of  extend  almost  to  the  shores  of  the  Albert  Edward, 

the  wells  and  springs  of  the  oases  in  question  and  The  plain  above  alluded  to  consists  at  Kitangule  of 

the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Nile.    There  remain  those  80  to  85  feet  of  apparently  very  rich  alluvial  soil ;  it 

oases  that  are  in  the  verv  center  of  the  great  desert,  appears  to  slope  gradually  to  the  Victoria,  and  ends 

such  as  Bilmar,  Kawar,  Wanjanga,  Kufra,  and  others,  in  a  succession  of lieavy  forests  or  swamps,  which  are 

r«,      T    1  xi  X     *  T    1      m  M  under  water  in  Uie  w^et  season,  until  finally  the  open 

The  Lukuga,  an  outlet  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  ^ater  is  reached.    In  Ankole  the  most  mt-erestW 

has  been  traced  to  its  ending  by  explorer  Del-  feature  I  found  was  a  series  of  large  lakes  (Mbiro 

commune,   who  traveled   down   its   bank  from  Nyanza),  5  in  number,  on  or  verv  near  the  courK- 

Kolumbi  to  its  embouchure  in  the  Congo.     It  is  ot  the  Ruizi ;  this  river  is  quite  dilferent  in  character 

not  navigable,  by  reason  of  its  frequent  rapids,  to  the  Kagera,  and  more  like  the  river  marshes  of 

having  a  fall  of  321  metres  in  a  course  of  400  ?"^^5  *^^  ^P^^t    ^^  "^  ^^^^^^  ^®  ^^l^""  ^.  *\*' 

kilometres.    The  divide  between  the  Ubangi  and  S^,/:?Tn  i  thtn^„T.^S?S?..T«'X?n  ^^^^^         •  r 

,,     -.r  ,1  I       3  *      i.v    n    i.  i.-        4U«  b»tanley,  and  then  passes  through  a  plain  8  to  15  miie> 

the  Mongalla  was  explored  for  the  first  time  this  broad  (the  break  alluded  to  above),  flows  close  to  the 

year  by  Capt.  SchagestrOm,  of  the  marine  of  the  lakes  Mbiro  Nyanza,  and.  alter  passing  through  Kaki, 

Congo  State,  who  confirmed  the  opinion  of  Ho-  enters  the  Victoria  Nyanza  between  Uio  Narudugavu 

dister  that  the   Mongalla  drains  an   extensive  and  the  Kagera.    Undoes  not  join  the  Kagera,  as 

region,  while  the  territory  of  the  Ubangi  is  verv  "hown  on  most  inaos.  .  .  .  The  numerous  valleys  in 

limited.      According    to    his  observations,   the  these  Ankole  and  Karagwe  mountains  are  of  a  most 

whole  basin  of  the  fiongalla  is  farther  east  than  f  "rZ^,^V'.l^n**Lf   i«^^  ^  «f  ?:..T!i:    «t  ^f^.^*'"'* 

,       ,  *.    1  (perhaps  1,600  loet  deep  on  an  average),  and  form  a 

has  been  represented.  .      ,   .^     ,„  i"08t  intricate  meshwor^.     A  large  number  of  vil- 

The   Lubudi    river,  an   affluent   of   the  West  lages  are  scattered  on  the  hillsides,  but  more  often  at 

Lualaba,  was  explored  by  a  Belgian  expedition  tlie  bottom  of  these  valleys,  but   the  country  as  a 

under   Lieut.   Prancqui.      He   thinks   it   has   a  whole  suffers  from  lack  of  water.    The  hills  are  eov- 

longer  course  than  the   Lualaba,  though  it  is  ered  with  short  grass,  and  should,  I  think,  prove  good 

much  smaller  than  that  river  at  their  junction,  grazing  ground  for  shejp  and  cattle. 
He  has  followed  the  Lualaba  from  its  source,        Ihe  greatest  want  of  all  these  countries  is  a  ready 

„i«.,  i.i„-:,.  ,.,       .  T,'  and  cheap  means  of  communication  with  the  coast. 

and  found  that  it  is  not  the  stream  crossed  by  ^^    ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  roundabout  route  followed  was  to 

Capello  and  Ivins  in  south  latitude  Id  ,  which  ^^.^  whether  the  Kagera  was  a  navigable  river,  but  so 
may  be  the  Lubudi.  This  is  a  wide,  shallow,  fur  as  I  can  see  it  is  not  of  great  promise  in  this  re- 
rapid  stream,  receiving  some  important  tributa-  spect  As  far  as  Butunguru  it  is  a  deep,  broad  stream, 
ries  and  flowing  through  a  fertile  and  fairly  well  without  rocks  or  rapids^and  lighters  could  be  brought 


peopled  region.  The  Lubende  occupv  the  right  to  this  point  bv  steamer  easilv  enough,  the  only  diffi 
bank;  to  the  west  are  the  Baluba-Luk^la,  and  ^^^^T  l>""^,t]ie  rapidity  of  the  current,  numerou: 
above  them  the  Samba,  belonging  to  the  Lunda    Kes^^'l^Jt'tlrTiTat^^rn'r^l^ 


family.  .        ^       t    *  •     quentlv,  and  one  finds  them  everv  mile  or  so  alone 

Mr.  Crawfurd,  a  missionary  stationed  at  Lofoi     its  course.    Above  this  point  there  are  rocks  and  a 
in  the  Grarenganze  country,  has  made  two  jour-    current  ho  strong  as  to  make  navigation  very  ditficulu 
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The  valley  of  the  Kagera,  however,  would  make  an  pean  settlements.    Surveys  were  made  by  Gapt. 

almost  perfect  railway  track  eo  far  as  I  have  seen;  Ramsay  which  will  fill  some  considerable  gaps 

and  along  the  Mavona  valley,  which  joins  it,  a  track  j^  ^^^  ^^p  of  the  region.    The  steamer  "  Wiss- 

^''Ll':^l'^'^,;S^^^^^^^  --"V"  ^  '  ''^  ''^'^*  '^  P^^^""  to  be  of  great 

plain.    Ox  wagons  seem  to  be  the  only  substitute  for  ^2,?      tit     •.            ^^^i*^-         ^-i^i.- 

a  luilway  line,  from  which  no  revenue  could  be  had  The   Waziba,  a  Central  Afncan  tnbe  livmg 

is  Ankole  for  many  years.  west  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  south  of  the  Kagera 

river  and  north  of  the  Wazinja  territory,  have 

It  has  lone  been  a  problem  with  geographers  been  described  by  Capt.  Herrmann.  Little  has 
whether  the  Djuba  (or  Juba),  a  large  river  flow-  been  known  of  this  tribe,  which  occupies  an  iso- 
ing  into  the  Indian  Ocean  near  the  equator,  could  lated  position.  They  are  described  as  differing 
be  identical  with  the  Godjeb-Omo  in  the  Sidama  in  feature  from  the  typical  negro,  while  their 
country,  discovered  by  the  brothers  d*Abbadie,  color  is  an  even  "  lanipblack."  They  are  esti- 
who  thought  it  flowed  to  the  Sobat,  and  so  mated  to  number  about  150,000.  Their  dwell- 
finally  reacned  the  White  Nile.  Later  it  appeared  ings  are  of  the  beehive  type,  sometimes  over  30 
from  other  explorations  as  if  the  Godjeb-Omo  feet  high,  with  a  sort  of  covered  porch  before 
discharged  into  Lake  Rudolph,  thus  flowing  the  doorway,  which  is  the  only  aperture.  They 
through  the  depression  between  the  upper  Ha-  seem  intelligent,  and  superior  to  other  more  fa- 
wasch  and  Lake  Rudolph  in  the  Ethiopian  high-  vorably  situated  races,  and  are  friendly  to  the 
lands,  and  that  consequently  the  Juba  must  have  Germans,  who  have  helped  to  free  them  from 
its  source  in  the  mountains  on  the  eastern  bor-  the  exactions  of  the  Waganda,  to  whom  they 
(ler  of  this  depression  in  the  highlands.    This  formerly  owed  allegiance. 

view  has  been  confirmed  by  the  explorations  of  Asia. — Explorations  have  been  made  in  Asia 

Capts.  Bottego  and  Grixoni  and  Prince  Ruspoli.  by  M.  de  Poncin,  Dr.  Sven  Hedin,  the  Earl  of 

Prince  Ruspoli,  who  was  killed  by  an  elephant  Dunmore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Littledale,  Capt.  Robo- 

while  on  his  expedition,  Dec.  4,  1893,  went  far  rowskv,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bent,  MM.  Menknudjinow 

enough  to  find  that  the  Omo  is  tributary  to  Ru-  and  iJlanow,  M.  Dutreuil  de  Rhins,  who  was 

dolph  lake,  and  explored  the  Dau,  the  largest  murdered  by  Tibetans  on  the  way  from  Inner 

western  affluent  of  tne  Juba,  so  that  much  more  Tibet  to  Sining,  June  6,  and  by  others, 

is  known  of  the  ^urce  of  the  Juba  and  the  ex-  Baron    von    Oppenheim    journeyed   through 

lent  of  the  territory  it  drains.    From  the  upper  Syria,  over  regions  little  known,  exploring  tne 

Dau  the  expedition  passed  over  the  watershed  upper  and  middle  course  of  the  Chaour  and  its 

south  of  Lake  Abba,  and,  reaching  the  Omo  (San-  affluents. 

jjan),  proceeded  up  its  right  bank  to  Gubald-  M.  de  Poncin  crossed  the  Pamirs  and  discov- 

jenda,  in  the  Gobo  country.  ered  a  small  lake  east  of  the  pass  called  Bender- 

A  party  headed  by  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith,  of  ski,  which  leads  over  the   ridge   between   the 

Philadelphia,  set  out  in  June  to  explore  the  re-  Great  Pamir  and  Chakmak  lake.    It  is  at  a  great 

gion  200  miles  west  of  Berbera  and  Lake  Ru-  elevation. 

dolph.     In  September    they  reached   a   large  The   Swedish  explorer  Dr.  Sven  Hedin   also 

stream  believea  to  be  the  Erer.    They  explored  crossed  the  Pamirs,  and  explored  the  lake  called 

the  country  west  of  Milmil,  and  surveyed  several  Yashil-kul,  and  the  mountain  group  Mustaghata 

rivers.  and  its  glaciers. 

The  exploration  of  German  East  Africa  is  The  Earl  of  Dunmore  examined  the  eastern 

substantially   finished    by  the  observations   of  passes  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  and  found  that  the 

the  large  expedition  led    by   the    Baron    von  Kilik  pass  forms  a  route  between  the  Jarkand 

Scheie,  the  governor,  November,  1893,  to  March,  and  the  Hunsa  valleys  shorter  by  three  days  than 

1894.    From  the  south  bank  of  the  (Jlanga,  a  the  Mintok  pass,  which  hitherto  has  been  the 

tributary  of  the    Rufidji,  discovered  by  Count  usual  route  over  the  Hindu  Kush  at  this  part  of 

Pfeil  in  1886,  the  route  led  through  the  terri-  the  mountains. 

tory  of  the  Mafiti  and  Wabena.    One  of  the  ob-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  George  R.  Littledale  made  a 

jeets  of  the  expedition  was  to  punish  the  raids  journey  of  eight  months,  partly  over  new  routes, 

of  these  tribes,  some  of  whom  gathered    and  from  Batum  to   Pekin.    From  Lob  Nor   they 

offered  ineffectual   resistance.    Another  object  took  a  i-oute  traveled  heretofore  only  by  Marco 

was  the  discovery  of  the  best  route  between  the  Polo  among  explorers.    Their  observations  were 

new  station  on  Lake  Nyassa,  Ijangenburg,  and  throughout  confirmatory  of  his.    The  route  lay 

the  coast.    The  Livingstone  range,  which  forms  along  the  northern  slope  of  the  Altyn  Tagh.    At 

the  watershed  between  Nyassa  and  the  Ulanga,  the  oasis  Sa-chu  they  entered  known  territory 

was  passed  with  difficulty ;   the  way  led  down  again,  followed  Prjevalsky's  route  for  a  short 

steep  and  almost  impassable  paths  from  a  height  distance,  then  took  the  northern  declivity  of  the 

of  1,800  metres  to  tne  shore  of  the  lake.    After  Humboldt  range,  which  they  finally  crossed  and 

making  a  journey  through  the  Konde  country  went  on  to  Koko  Nor.    From  Lan-chau  they 

as  far  as  Usango,  the  expedition  took  another  took  first  a  raft  and  then  a  boat   down  the 

route  for  the  return  journey  from  Langenburg,  Hoang-ho,  which  they  were  the  first  Europeans 

which  was  found  to  be  more  practicable  than  to  explore  throughout  its  length, 

the  other.    From  Amelia  Bay  it  led  through  the  The  Roborowskv  expedition  of  the  Russian 

thinly  peopled,  unknown  country  of  the  Mag-  Imperial    Geographical   Society    took   a  route 

wangwara,  to  Kilwa.    The  valley  of  the  Ulanga  from  the  neighborhood  of  Issik-kul,  or  Issik 

and  the  valleys  of  the  Livingstone  range   are  lake,  which  was  parallel  to  and  south  of  that 

exceedingly  fertile,  but  the  Konde  country  was  taken  by  Prjevalsky  in  1876.    It  led  down  the 

found  to  be  the  richest  of  any  passed  through ;  valley  of  the  Tekes,  one  of  the  head  streams  of 

even  the  higher  elevations  are  suitable  for  Euro-  the  Ili,  and  up  the  Kok-su,  an  affluent  of  the 
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Tekes.     The  Earagai-tasnin-dabau,  which  di-  down  their  sheep  and  horses,  and  barley,  which 
vides  the  Kok-su  from    the    Chaidik-gol  (the  does  not  grow  in  the  oasis,  and  provide  them- 
stream  that  flows  through  the  greater  Yuldus  selves  with  articles  of  Chinese  manufacture, 
valley  into  the  Bagrach-kul),  is  a  gently  sloping  Leaving  camp  at  the  oasis,  Feb.  16,  the  expe- 
ridge,  with  swamp  vegetation.    Tne  greater  and  dition  passed  down  the  Dau-che  to  the  Su-iei- 
lesser  Yuldus  valleys  were  once  occupied  hj  an  che,  which  it  flows  into  in  time  of  high  water. 
Alpine  lake,  whose  waters  have  been  drained  at  which  time  the  Su-lei-che  flows  into  Lake 
through    a  narrow  ravine  with   perpendicular  Kama-chi  (Kara  Nor).    The  Dau-che  has  also  a 
sides  the  stream  flowing  at  a  level  almost  5,000  second  embouchure  into  the  lake  at  high  water, 
feet  below  that  of  the  surrounding  country.    The  This  lake,  according  to  the  report,  is  incorrectly 
inhabitants  are  Tongut  Mongols,  who  came  from  laid  down  upon  the  maps  as  to  its  position,  size, 
the  Volga  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  live  in  and  form.    It  is  somewhat  more  than  40  kilo- 
complete  isolation.     Below  the  ravine  the  valley  metres  northwest  of  Dyn-chuan,  and   20  kilo- 
opens,  the  stream  branching  much  and  forming  metres  west  from  the  meridian  of  the  place 
wooded  islands.    In  its  lower  part  it  is  every-  named.    With  a  length  of  15  kilometres  and  a 
where  fruitful,  but  abounds  with  ruins,  the  re-  breadth  of  6  to  7,  it  forms  an  ellipse  with  the 
suit    of  the   Duncan  rebellion.      Crossing  the  axis  of  length  toward  the  northeast     Along  its 
Algo,  the  expedition  went  down  to  the  depres-  swampy  southern  shore  are  yellow  clay  ruins, 
sion  of  Lukchun,  discovered   by  the    brothers  which  extend  a  long  distance  westward.     The 
Grijmailo.    They  found  it  to  be  even  lower  than  desert  lies  in  a  lofty  valley  between  two  moun- 
has  been  supposed,  the  surface  of  the  salt  lake  tain  ranges  which  seldom  reach  the  height  of 
Bodshaite  being  more  than  980  feet  below  the  1,800  metres.      The  northern  range  is  called 
sea.    Several  small  lakes  were  found  near  the  Chol-tagh,  meaning   "desert,  waterless  moun- 
source  of  the  Algo.    Toward  Lob  Nor  the  whole  tains,"  and  the  southern  Kuruk-tagh,  meaning 
country  is  traversed  by  mountains,  which  inclose  about  the  same — dry  mountains, 
level   depressions.     In  a  letter  of  May  14  the  Two  Russian   travelers,  Menkhudjinow  and 
leader  wrote :  *'  By  three  excursions  from  Sa-chu  Ulanow,  are  reported  to  have  succeeded  in  pene- 
the  expedition  has  explored  for  300  miles  the  trating  to  Lassa,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  and  into 
northern  borders  of  the  Nian-Shan  system,  and  the  presence  of  the  Tibetan  pope,  the  Dalallama. 
for  175  miles  its   southern  slope,  west  of  the  Attempts  of  Russian  and  Enghf^h  explorers  have 
Sachu    meridian,  where  we   have   crossed    the  hitherto  been  thwarted  by  the  Tibetan  authori- 
range  and  visited  the  lakes  of  northwest  Zaid-  ties.    These  men  were  disguised  as  Tartars,  and 
am — Khuntei,  Khuitun,  Sukhain,  and  Bulunghir  were  able  to  sustain    the  deception  by  their 
— the  positions  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Mongol  language  and  customs, 
main  range,  are  different  from  those  given  on  J.  Theodore  Bent  and  Mrs.  Bent  made  a  jour- 
the  map.    The  Su-lei-khe  river  has  been  followed  ney   through    the   Uadramut,  in  southeastern 
for  200  miles,  from  the  mountains  to  its  entrance  Arabia.    This,  he  says,  is  not  now,  as  is  gener- 
into  Lake    Khalachi.     The    wild    Kuruk-tagh  ally  supposed,  a  district  running  along  the  coast 
range  has  been  crossed  in  a  northwestern  direc-  between  the  sea  and  the  central  desert,  but  a 
tion.      All   together,  we   have  surveyed    1,000  broad  valley  running  for  100  miles  or  more  par- 
miles."  allel  to  the  coast,  by  which  the  valleys  of   the 
In  Shota,  80  kilometres  northeast  of  Lukchun,  high  Arabian  plateau  discharge  their  not  very 
they  found   the  last  inhabitants  met  with  in  abundant  supplv  of  water  into  the  sea  at  Saihnt, 
this  region,  two  Dungan  families.     Up  to  that  toward  whicn  place  this  valley  gradually  slopes, 
point  the  country  is  habitable ;  but  from  Shota  Hadramut  was  the  former  frankincense  country, 
eastward   is  a  dreary  desert,   where   the    only  and  one  of  the  four  ancient  kingdoms  of  south- 
water  is  from  salt  springs,  surrounded  by  thick  ern  Arabia.     It  has  been  visited  before,  so  far  as 
growths  of  rushes,  and  days'  journeys  apart,  is  known,  by  only  one  European,  Leo  Hirsch.  a 
Beyond  Shota  210  kilometres  were  two  houses  German  botanist,  who  went  through  it  in  Ara- 
inhabited  by  farmers,  and  here  the  travelers  were  bian  dress  in  1893.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bent  were  the 
told  of  a  lake,  Shona  Nor,  toward  the  south,  first  to  make  the  journey  in  European  dress,  and 
When  reached,  it  was  found  to  be  something  Mr.  Bent  believes  they  were  able  to  make  more 
over  2  kilometres  long  by  1^  broad,  with  low,  impression  on  the  natives  and  to  go  farther  and 
salty  shores.    Northwest  of  it,  ^  kilometre,  is  see  more  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  they 
a  little  fresh-water  lake,  fed  by  springs.    The  had  gone  in  disguise.    They  did  not  go  through 
Shona  Nor  is  an  easterly  continuation  of  the  de-  the  entire  stretch  of  the  Wady  Hadramut.  but 
pression  of  Lukchun.  visited  its  upper  course  and  the  capital,  Shibam, 
On  the  way  to  Sa-chu  the  road  seemed  for-  and  crossed  the  high  plateau,  or  akaba.    Their 
saken ;  clay  towers  were  met  with,  which  had  observations  were  mostly  of  archaK)log^c  and 
formerly  served  as  guideposts,  and  sometimes  ethnologic  interest.     He  describes  the  country 
ruins  of  stone  station  buildings,  and  at  length,  as  in  great  measui-e  arid  and  destitute  of  re- 
75  kilometres  from  Kosh-bulak,  the  ruins  of  a  sources.    Of  the  valleys  running  into  the  fla- 
village  of  40  houses.     Here  were   three  great  dramut  he  says : 
towers.    The  bed  of  a  dried-up  stream  led  down 

from  the  mountains ;  there  were  traces  of  buried  The  curious  feature  of  most  of  these  vallevs  is  their 

wells,  once  cultivated  fields,  and  a  road  leading  rapid  descent ;  they  appear  as  if  they  had  been  taken 

southwest.     Constant  snowstorms  filled  up  the  outof  the  high  plateau  like  shcoHout^of  a  cake    They 

J                                                                         '^  do  not  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  a  fall  of  water 

SJu    ^  _L         T^         L          •    i-u          i.     #  ^'^  this  plateau ;  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  that  a  auf- 

Ihe  fortress  Dyn-chuan  is  the  seat  of  govern-  flcicnt  foroe  of  water  could  ever  have  existed  on  this 

ment  and  the  principal  market  place  of  the  oasis  flat  surface  to  form  this  elaborate  vallev  systoni.    In 

Sa-chu.     The  Mongols  of  the  mountains  bring  the  valleys  themselves  there  is  very  little  slope,  for 
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we  found  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wady  Adim,  wood,   others    of    bamboo    with    a    hard-wood 

all  the  vaUey  lieada  we  visited  were  nearly  oi  uni-  point.     They  have  no  shields,  but  use  two  sorts 

form  height  with  the  main  vallejr,  and  had  a  wall  of  ^f    Cruras.    Their   ornaments    are  primitive— 

TL^^^f^^^ffJ'TJ^l  '\vl'^Jlt^^h^J^Z^\!^  ^^  shell  and  bamboo.    Some  excellent  wood  carv- 

it  were,  out  of  the  plateau.     >i'  e  were  tliereiore  lea  •        •     «        j  •  n  al  <        Vi*. 

to  suppose  that  th4»e  yalleya  had  originally  been  ^^^  ^\  IJJ"?°'  especially   on    the   poste  of   the 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  Iladrar        tambu      house,  on  dance  masks,  and   on   the 

niut  had 'once  been  a  lar^^e  fiord,  or  arm  of  the  sea,  commemorative  sticks,  whose  significance  is  not 

which,  a^^  the  waters  of  the  ocean  receded,  formed  an  quite  understood,  though  it  is  supposed  to  be 

oatlet  for  the  scanty  water  supply  of  the  southern  historical.    The  women  cook  the  human  flesh, 

Arabian  highlands.  These  valleys  have,  in  the  course  but  are  not  allowed  to  partake  of  it  beyond  lick- 

of  a^c«,  been  silted  up  by  sand  to  a  considerable  height,  j      ^^^    nngers.    The  natives  are  great  traders, 

below  which  water  is  always  found;  aud  the  only  „  fi.       .     .i^.      ^  ZZ-  C       «  e*^"''  i.»ucio, 

means  of  obtaining  water  in  the  Hadraniut  for  drink-  failing  in  their  canoes,  which  are  made  of  a  hoi- 

ing,  as  well  as  for  cultivation,  is  bv  sinking  wells.  lowed  tree  with  an  outrigger,  in  the  west,  but  of 

separate  planks  fastened   together  and  calked. 

Prof.    Skaukowskig,  of   St.   Petersburg,  de-  and  without  any  outrigger,  in  the  south  and 

scribes  the  ruins  of  tne  ancient  towns  of  Merv,  east.    Their  money  consists  of  different  colored 

CD  the  Transcaspian  Railway,  about  16^  miles  mussel  shells — red,  white,  and  black ;  each  kind 

from  the  present  town  of  the  name.    They  rep-  is  strung  separately,  and  each  has  a  definite 

resent  3  distinct  towns  of  different  epochs,  fol-  value.    The  dead  are  burned,  or  buned  at  sea 

lowing  in  succession  from  northeast  to  south-  with  a  stone  fastened  to  the  feet  and  a  bush  in  the 

west.    ESach  was  in  the  form  of  a  fortress,  whose  hand,  to  keep  the  body  upright  and  to  frighten 

walls  can  still  be  traced.    The  oldest,  Gyaur-  away  from  the  corpse  the  fish  they  hope  to  catch. 

Kala,  was  the  Merv  of  the  Sassanids  and  Arabs.  They  believe  in  a  perpetual  continuation  of  life, 

in  this,  as  in  the  other  two,  are  the  remains  of  a  the  souls  of  the  dead  going  to  a  neighoring 

citadel.    The  only  space  within  the  walls  is  filled  island,  and  in  an  invisible  goa  and  his  wife,  who 

with  mounds  covered  with  broken  tiles,  the  re-  is  the  mother  of  all  men,  and  who  communicate 

mains  of  former  houses.    The  second  fortress,  with  them  through  the  priests  and  profoundly 

Nultan-Kala,   is  that  of    the   Persian   Seljuks,  influence  their  lives. 

whose  capital  it  was.    In  the  center  is  the  mau-        The  highest  point  of  the  Snowy  mountains,  or 

^leunw  of   the   most  popular  of  these.  Sultan  Australian  Alps,  has  been  supposed  to  be  Muel- 

tSandschara,  showing  traces  of  elegant  architec-  ler's  peak ;  but  from  observations  made  by  Joseph 

ture  and  rich  ornamentation.    Some  of  the  frag-  BrooKs,  of  the  New  South  Wales  Trigonometrical 

ments  of  tiles  among  the  ruins  have  a  blue  glaze.  Survey,  Mount  Kosciusko  was  found  to  be  the 

A  semicircular  wall   joins  the   northern    and  highest,  its  altitude  being  7,886  feet,  while  that 

M)uthem  walls  of  Sultan-Kala,  inclosing  a  space  of  Mueller's  peak  is  7,268. 
known  as  Tskender-Kala.    This  is  popularly  at-        A  survey  of  the  New  Georgia  proup  of  the 

tributed  to  Alexander  the  Great,  but  so  far  no  Solomon  Islands  is  in  progress.    This  group  is 

proof  exists  that  it  has  a  different  origin  from  said  to  be  inhabited  by  the  most  treacherous  and 

Sultan-Kala.     The  third  fortress,   Bairam-ali-  murderous  tribes  in  the  western  Pacific.    The 

Khan-Kala,  was  destroyed   little   more  than  a  shores  are  a  maze  of  bays,  reefs,  islets,  and  chan- 

hundred  years  ago  by  Murad-Bi,of  Bokhara,  who  nels,  of  which  very  little  is  known.    The  ofilcer 

removed  many  of  the  inhabitants  by  force.    The  in  command  found  means  to  establish  peaceable 

walls  and  buildings,  which  include  the  palace,  relations  with  the  natives.    He  visited  a  com- 

mosque,  baths,  and  an  aqueduct,  are  naturally  manding    mountain    in    the  interior,  but  was 

in  better  preservation  than  in  the  older  towns,  warned  not  to  ascend  to  the  summit,  which  is 

Outside  tne  walls  for  some  miles  are  ruins  of  held  sacred  and  said  to  be  guarded  by  a  huge 

houses  built  of  clay  or  unburned  brick,  mostly  fish  and  a  gigantic  clam.    The  tree  trunks  and 

with  courtyards  surrounded  by  walls,  traces  of  rocks  are  covered  with  a  remarkable  luminous 

vineyards  and  mulberry  groves  still  remaining  lichen,  which  fills  the  forests  with  a  dim  light, 

in  places.  *  and  serves  for  torches  when  torn  off  and  tieof  on 

Oceanlca. — New  Mecklenburg,  formerly  New  sticks. 
Ireland,  now  under  German  rule,  is  described  by        Prom  a  report  on  the  survey  of  New  Zealand 

<'ount  Pfeil.     Little  was  known  of  the  island  it  is  learned  that  a  considerable  area  in  West- 

before  his  expedition,  in  1888.    It  has  but  one  land  was  surveyed  in  connection  with  the  ex- 

harhor,  in  the  southeast,  but  the  explorers  man-  ploration  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Copeland 

aged  to  land  on  the  southwest  coast,  and  climbed  and  other  rivers,  to  ascertain  if  a  practicable 

lo  the  central  ridge,  whence  the  sea  could  be  route  could  be  obtained    acToss  the  southern 

seen.    Few  streamlets  and  but  one  or  two  vil-  Alps  from  that  river  to  the  hotel  at  the  base  of 

lages  were  passed  on  the  way.    The  villages  on  Mount  Cook.    It  was  found  that  the  proposed 

the  eastern  side  were  neat,  and  the  people  friend-  route  from  the  valley  up  the  Strauchon  glacier 

ly,  though  shy.     An  attempt  was  made  to  ex-  and  by  way  of  Baker's  Saddle  into  the  Hooker 

plore  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  but  the  valley  was  impracticable,  which  is  to  be  regretted, 

natives  quarreled  with  the  count's  men,  and  he  as  some  of  the  finest  scenery  around  Mount 

was  forced  to  turn  back,  two  of  his  party  having  Cook  is  cut  off  from  the  tounst.    The  thermal 

been  killed.    The  island  is  well  wooded  and  fer-  springs,  which  are  found  in  both  the  north  and 

tile.    The  original  inhabitants  have  been  driven  south  islands,  are  acquiring  a  high  reputation 

to  the  north  and  south  of  the  islands  by  invad-  as  sanatoria  for  the  Australian  colonies.    The 

<*rs  who  settled  in  the  center.    These*  people  want  of  agricultural  land  is  greatly  felt.    The 

build  neat  houses,  and  are  cleanly,  but  have  a  whole  forest  area  of  the  colony  is  20,578,000 

marked  odor.    The  men  are  usually  naked.    Their  acres,  of  which  1,136,467  acres  are  the  property 

weapons  are  axes  and  spears,  some  all  of  hard-  of  the  Government. 
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GEORGIA,  a  Southern  State,  one  of  the  orig-  ing  to  the  school  fund  must  be  paid  into  the 

inal  thirteen,  ratified  theConstitutionJan.  2, 1788;  State  treasury.    The  school  fund  is  made  up  of 

area,  59,475  square  miles.     The  population  in  one  half  the  rental  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic 

18dO  was  1,837,353,  of  whom  858,990  were  col-  Railroad,  certain  specific  taxes  and  dividends, 

ored.    Capital,  Atlanta.  tax  on  polls,  and  such  direct  appropriations 

GoTernment. — ^The  following  were  the  State  arising  from  property  taxation  as  the  Legisla- 

oflicers  during  the  year :  Governor,  William  J.  ture  may  see  proper  to  make. 

Northen ;  Secretary  of  State,  Philip  Cook,  who  The  teachers  of  the  State  have  been  building 

died  May  21,  and  was  succeeded  by  A.  D.  Can-  a  summer  home  at  Cumberland.    The  Cumber- 

dler ;  Comptroller-General,  William  A.  Wright ;  land  Island  Company  oflfered,  for  a  site  of  8 

Treasurer,  Robert  U.  Hardeman ;  Attorney-Gen-  acres,  low  hotel  and  boat  rates  and  other  ad- 

eral.  Joseph  M.  Terrell;  Adjutant-General,  J.  vantages.    The  summer  sessions  of  the  Teachers* 

Mcintosh  Kell ;   Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Association  will  be  held  there,  the  building  in- 

Robert  T.  Nesbitt ;  State  School  Commissioner,  eluding  a  large  auditorium. 

S.  D.  Bradwell — all  Democrats ;  Railroad  Com-  The  State  Industrial  College,  at  Savannah,  for 

missioners,  Allen  Port,  L.  N.  Trammell,  and  education  of  colored  youth,  had  this  year  more 

Virgil  Powers ;   Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  than  100  students. 

Court.  Logan  E.  Bleckley,  who  resigned  Oct.  13,  Prisons. — The  State  convict  camp  at  Chatta- 

and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  J.  Simmons;  As-  hoochee  river  reported  284  men  and  boys  at  the 

sociate  Justices,  Thomas  J.  Simmons  and  Samuel  beginning  of  the  year,  about  100  having  been  re- 

Lumpkin.    Spencer  Atkinson  was  chosen  to  sue-  moved  to  the  southern  part  of  the  State.     Dur- 

oeed  Jud^  Simmons  as  Associate  Justice.  ing  1893  there  was  an  average  of  350  oonvicls. 

The  Treasury. — The  effect  of  the  law  in  re-  and  7  deaths  occurred, 
gard  to  banks  which  was  passed  by  the  last  Gten-  Charities. — The  appropriation  of  $100,000 
eral  Assembly  has  been  to  return  to  the  treasury  made  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1893  for  a  new 
a  lare^e  amount  of  money.  The  old  law  govern-  building  at  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  was 
ing  tne  bonds  of  the  State  depository  banks  re-  greatly  needed,  as  the  institution  was  badly  over- 
quired  that  the  bank  should  give  a  bond  of  $50,-  crowded,  the  patients  numbering  about  1,600. 
o6o,  and  the  tax  collector  should  deposit  in  the  The  trustees  decided  to  spend  aSaut  $75,000  in 
bank  as  much  of  the  State's  money  as  he  thought  erecting  a  new  building  for  white  inmates,  and 
best.  But  the  new  law  requires  the  depository  several  thousands  in  enlarging  the  present  build- 
bank  to  give  bond  for  the  full  amount  of  money  ing  occupied  by  colored  patients.  These  addi- 
belongine  to  the  State  that  it  desires  to  handle,  tions  will  proviae  accommodation  for  about  750 
The  result  was  that  the  banks  began  sending  more  persons. 

back  to  the  treasury  all  the  money  in  excess  of  The  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  formed  an 

the  bonds  they  had  given.    About  $350,000  was  organization  in  May,  intending  to  organize  camps 

thus  returned.  in  every  county  in  the  State  and  to  take  steps  for 

Valuations. — The  Comptroller's  reports  show  assuming  charge  of  the  Confederate  Veterans* 

the  total  assessed  value  of  taxable  property  in  Home  in  Atlanta,  and  preventing  the  sale  of  it 

the  State  in  1893  to  have  been  $452,644,753.    In  until  they  can  secure  money  enough  to  open  and 

1879  it  was  $234,959,548.    The  value  of  taxable  operate  it. 

propertv  held  by  negroes  in  the  State  in  1893  The  **  Red  Men  "  of  the  State  are  raising  funds 

was  $14,960,675,  against  $5,182,398  in  1879.    By  to  build  an  orphanage  on  the  land  given  for  the 

the  census  figures  of  1890  the  assessed  value  of  purpose  by  Air.  W.  Austell,  consisting  of  five 

all  taxable  property  in  the  State  was  $415,339,-  acres  withm  the  corporate  limits  of  Austell.    He 

384,  and  the  value  of  farm  lands  $152,006,230.  also  gave  10,000  brick  to  go  into  the  buildings. 

The  number  of  farms  was  171,071,  and  the  num-  and  $2,500  in  money.    The  only  condition  at- 

ber  of  acres  improved,  9,582,866 ;  the  value  of  tached  to  these  donations  was  that  the  home 

farm  products,  $83,371,482.  should  cost  not  less  than  $15,000. 

Education. — Tlie  old  State  House  at  Mil-  Manufactures.— A  report  of  new  industries 
ledgeville,  which  has  been  used  as  the  quarters  established  in  the  South  during  the  third  oiiarter 
of  the  Middle  Georgia  Mechanical  and  Agricul-  of  the  vear  gives  the  whole  number  as  620,  of 
tural  College,  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  Jan.  1.  which  (Georgia  has  55,  standing  second  in  order. 
It  was  built  in  1803-'04,  and  has  been  used  as  a  col-  Two  new  phosphate  companies  have  been  or- 
lege  since  1888.  Steps  were  taken  by  the  town  ganized  in  the  State,  and  9  new  cotton  mills 
toward  rebuilding  by  an  issue  of  bonds,  but  later  have  been  started,  besides  fiour  mills,  electric- 
it  was  announced  that  the  insurance  companies,  light  plants,  water-works  companies,  foundries, 
against  which  policies  amounting  to  $20,0(K)  were  and  others.  Atlanta  has  about  800  mannfactur- 
held,  were  willing  to  replace  the  building.  This  ing  enterprises,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
was  preferred,  since,  if  the  money  had  been  paid,  about  $20,000,000. 

it  would  have  gone  into  the  State  treasury,  and  Minerals. — The  amount  of  coal  produced  in 

could  only  have  been  used  for  rebuilding  after  an  the  State  in  1893  was  372,740  short  tons,  valued 

act  of  the  Legislature.    The  City  Council  prom-  at  $365,972. 

ised  an  appropriation,  and  a  fund  raised  by  the  It  is  believed  that  only  a  beginning  has  been 

ex-cadet  association    increased    the    means    at  made  so  far  in  gold  mining  in  the  State, 

hand,  and  the  rebuilding  was  begun  in  January.  A  Georgia  exhibit  car  was  taken  from   the 

Recent  laws   passed  for    the    regulation    of  Augusta  exposition  through  the  Stat«,  and  after- 
schools  authorize  the  county  boards  to  draw  $2  ward  to  other  States.    The  minerals  found  in  the 
a  day  for  all  time  actually  spent  in  business  State  were  represented  by  specimens  placed  in 
connected  with  the  schools,  and  require  quar-  cabinets  made  of  the  native  woods, 
terly  payments  to  teachers.    All  moneys  belong-  Among  the  other  minerals  were  ores  of  tin. 
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zinc,  copper,  silver,  and  lead ;  also  samples  of  ammunition.    The  sergeant  in  charge,  who  was 

mica  for  electrical  purposes ;  granite  anu  slate  fatally  wounded  by  the  explosion,  had  gone  into 

of  the  finest  quality ;  ocners,  siennas,  and  umbers  the  storeroom  to  do  some  work.    He  took,  as 

of  strong  body  and  good  color ;  tripoli  or  rot-  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  for  some  time 

ten  stone,  marble  in  great  variety,  baryta,  asbes-  during  the  summer  months,  a  handful  of  dry 

tos,  corundum,  graphite,  oilstones  and  whet-  powder  from  one  of  the  open  casks,  wet  it,  and 

stones,  limestone,  glass  sand,  and  fine  clay.  then  placed  it  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  ig- 

Other  Prodncte. — The  cotton  crop  for  1894  nited  it,  in  order  to  drive  out  the  mosquitoes.    It 

was  estimated  in  November  at  1,200,000  bales,  seems  that,  in  carrying  the  handful  of  powder 

The  figures  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  from  the  cask  day  after  day,  he  had  left  a  trail 

which  were  regarded  as  being  too  low,  gave  the  of  dry  powder  from  the  middle  of  the  floor  to 

estimate  of  the  com  yield  of  Georgia  as  35,144,-  the  barrel.    As  soon  as  he  had  ignited  the  pow- 

000  bushels,  an  increase  of  1,466,0(%  bushels  over  der  it  burned  along  the  trail  and  the  entire  400 

that  of  1893.     The  lumber  product  increased  pounds  exploded, 

from  $737,200  in  1880  to  $3,548,972  in  1890.  Storms.— A  hurricane,  which  caused  much 

Railroads. — The  Georgia  Pacific  road  was  damage  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Florida, 
sold  in  August  to  the  Southern  Railway  Com-  struck  the  Georgia  coast  the  last  week  in  Sep- 
panv  for  $500,000.  It  has  about  375  miles  of  tember,  but  the  damage  done  was  very  light 
road  alreadv  constructed,  the  main  line  running  compared  with  that  by  the  storm  of  1893,  the 
between  Atlanta  and  Birmingham,  and  another  center  of  the  hurricane  passing  east  of  Sa van- 
part  to  Columbus,  Miss.  A  new  road,  the  Mid-  nah.  The  warning  sent  out  some  days  in  ad- 
dle Georgia  and  Atlantic,  connecting  Milledge-  vance  enabled  owners  of  property  in  the  track 
ville  and  Covington,  was  finished  in  February,  of  the  storm  to  put  it  in  security.  A  severe 
Connecting  at  Covington  with  the  Georgia  Rail-  electric  storm  and  cyclone  passed  across  the 
road,  it  gives  direct  communication  oetween  northwestern  part  of  the  State  Dec.  10.  blowing 
Atlanta  and  Milledgeville.  The  Columbian  down  many  buildings  and  unroofing  and  other- 
Equipment  Company  has  bought  several  roads,  wise  damaging  many  others.  At  Kingston  it 
mcluding  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the  East  and  struck  the  Bartow  County  convict  camp.  Tents 
West,  and  the  Kansas  City  line.  The  price  were  carried  up  into  the  air,  some  as  high  as  the 
paid  is  given  as  $3,800,000.  The  Rome  Kail-  tree  tops.  One  of  them  in  falling  struck  a  tent 
road,  known  as  the  Riverside  Route,  was  sold  in  in  which  several  convicts  were  chained,  and  one 
October  to  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  of  the  convicts  was  killed.  At  Little  Wills  val- 
Louis.  The  Western  and  Atlantic,  the  only  ley  a  child  was  blown  200  yards  with  the  bed  she 
road  owned  by  the  State,  is  leased  to  the  Nash-  was  sleeping  on,  but  escaped  injury. 
Tille.  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  at  a  rental  of  Coiiniy  JHonds  as  Currency. — In  Floyd 
135,000  a  month.  Its  gross  earnings  in  1893  County  it  was  proposed  to  issue  county  bonds  of 
were  $1,308,941.94.  It  connects  Atlanta  and  denominations  as  low  as  $1  and  $2,  to  be  used 
Chattanooga.  as  a  local  currency,  and  the  Federal  Treasury 

The  Southwestern's  gross  earnings  under  the  Department  was  asked  for  a  ruling  on  the  sub- 
receiver  for  the  year  1893  were  reported  at  ject.  The  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  replied  that 
$1,087,628.49,  and  the  gross  expenses  of  opera-  m  his  opinion 

^^^"  %^h\ff^^  ^^^^"^  °^'  earnings  for  the  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  United  States  prohibits  the  \mue 

year  f*«W,47U.-ii.         ,      -   «      ^^         •    o     xi.  of  county  bondp  in  any  denomination.    A  county  has 

An  order  for  the  sale  of  the  Georgia  bouthem  a  right  to  issue  bonds  when  not  in  contravention  to 

and  Florida  road,  under  a  decree  of  foreclosure,  the  Constitution  of  the  State.    It  may  be  observed, 

was  given  in  November,  the  sale  to  take  place  on  however,  that  section  19  of  the  act  approved  Feb.  18, 

the  first  Tuesday  in  March,  1895.     An  order  was  1875  (18  Stat.  311),  provides:  "That  every  pereon, 

also  issued  for  the  sale  of  the  Macon  and  Bir-  Ami,  association  other  than  national  banking  associa- 

minfjham  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  Januarv.  il^^^.  "^"^  ^'^^^  corporation.  State  bank,  or   State 

J,  ic«ji  v#ii  !/.*«  c^vri.v.  J.  u^»»<v             .  ,    ^  bankincr  association,  shall  pav  a  tax  of  10  per  centum 

The  Connty-Railroad-Tax  Law.--A  law  was  ^^  ^j,^  J^^^u^t  of  their  own  note^  used  for  circulation 

passetl  m  1889  by  the  terms  of  which  the  unlo-  ^nd  paid  out  by  them";  and  20  provides:  "That 


tion  among  the  counties  through  which  it  runs,  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  notes  of  any  per- 

in  the  proportion  that  the  number  of  miles  in  *^°'  ^^"u'^'ff  ?.f  ^^n^.^^^^^^                >  ?^"/ 

^„u      ^  J  *         i.    i.u    *  11*     •!             i!  4.U    A  associations,  or  ot  anv  corporation,  State   bank,  or 

each  county  bore  to  the  full  mileage  of  the  road  g^^^  banking  association,  or  of  anv  town,  city,  or 
m  the  State.  The  constitutionality  of  the  law  municipal  corporation,  used  for  circulation  and  paid 
was  called  in  question,  and  the  Columbus  South-  out  by  them."  It  will  be  seen  that  the  word  "coun- 
em  brought  on  the  test  by  refusing  to  pay  the  ty  "  is  not  enumerated  among  the  corjKjrations,  bank- 
tax.  The  Comptroller-General  took  steps  to  ing  associations,  etc.,  mentioned  in  the  statute.  Nor 
collect  it,  and  the  contest  has  been  going  on  can  the  word  "notes"  be  held  to  include  county 
ever  since  until  the  final  decision  in  the  United  ,b,«"^«'  ^'^^  ]  .^"^,  ^^"'"Jn'^L^^^Llvi?!  ^^'«  w  ^}^^ 
States  Supreme  Court  in  January,  which  was  ^^tu^^;^^""^  '^"'  ^^^^^  ^^'  ^'  "^^"^^^  "'^^"'  "^'"^ 
a^inst  the  railroads.    The   amount    due   the 

State  for  the  back  taxes  of  1890-'93  is  estimated  The  Coming  Exposition.— The  exoosition 

at  about  $200,000  per  annum.  to  be  held  in  Atlanta  in  1895  is  to  be  called  the 

Fort  Pulaski. — The  southwest  corner  of  the  Cotton  States  and  International  Exposition.    A 

fort  was  badly  damaged,  July  20,  by  an  acciden-  charter  was  agreed  upon  in  January,  and  officers 

tal  explosion  in  the  storeroom,  in  which  were  were  appointed.    It  was  resolved  that  $200,000 

400  pounds  of  powder  and  a  quantity  of  fixed  should  be  the  minimum  fund  subscribed  for 
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preliminary  work,  all  subscriptions  to  be  taken  citizens.    The  railroads  entering  the  Stat«  oon- 

with  the  understanding  that  not  a  dollar  should  tributed  $12,000  toward  beginning  the  entei^ 

be  paid  until  the  full  $200,000  should  be  sub-  prise,  and  promise  to  co-operate  with  the  bureau 

scribed,  with  the  privilege  of  increasing  the  capi-  m  other  ways. 

tal  stock  of  the  exposition  company  to  $5,000,-  The  Waycross  War. — A  ripple  of  excitement 

000.    The  189  acres  belonging  to  the  Piedmont  was  caused  in  January  by  the  report  that  the 

Exposition  Company,  about  75  of  which  have  scene  of  a  prize  fight,  which  had  been  intended 

already  been  used  for  exposition  purposes,  were  to  take  place  in  Florida  and  was  meeting  with 

selected  as  the  site.    The  city  government  made  some  opposition  there,  would  be  transferred  to 

an  appropriation  of  $75,000  in  cash,  conditioned  Georgia  soil ;  and  still  more  when  the  Governor 

only  on  individual  subscriptions  being  secui*ed  to  went  to  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  called 

the  amount  of  $125,000,  which  was  soon  done.  the  sheriffs  along  the  border  line  to  meet  in  coun- 

A  bill  was  passed  in  Congress  appropriating  cil  at  Waycross,  and  ordered  out  the  militia  to 
$200,000  for  a  Government  exhibit,  and  direct-  enforce  the  law  in  Georgia  in  case  of  any  at- 
ing  the  removal  of  the  Government  building  tempt  of  the  law-breakers  to  cross  the  line.  The 
from  the  World's  Fair  grounds  at  Chicago,  troops  were  stationed  along  the  railroads  enter- 
Later  it  was  found  that  the  cost  of  removal  ing  the  State  from  Florida.  As  the  opposition 
would  be  too  great,  and  a  new  Government  in  Florida  was  withdrawn,  the  precautions  were 
building  was  decided  upon.  There  will  be  a  proved  to  have  been  unnecessary.  When  the 
building  for  an  exhibit  by  the  colored  race  and  first  bill  for  expenses  came  in,  the  (Governor  drew 
a  woman's  building.  The  date  has  been  fixed  a  warrant  on  the  treasury,  but  the  ComptroUer- 
for  Sept.  18  to  Dec.  30.  General  declined  to  pay  without  the  advice  of 

Immigration. — The  Southern  Interstate  Im-  the  Attorney-General.  Pending  the  decision  of 
migration  Congress  met  in  Augusta,  May  30-  the  question,  the  Governor  promised  to  pay  the 
June  1.  The  resolutions  favored  the  formation  expenses  himself,  should  the  State  refuse.  The 
of  State  and  county  boai-ds  of  immigration,  and  question  of  the  Governor's  right  to  proceed  as 
recommended  to  Congress  the  establishment  of  he  did  in  calling  out  the  militia  was  warmly  di*- 
a  permanent  exposition  at  the  national  capital,  cussed  in  all  its  bearings,  especially  its  influence 
in  which  the  products  and  resources  of  the  sev-  on  his  political  fortunes.  The  Attorney-Gen- 
eral States  of  the  Union  may  be  fitly  and  prop-  eral's  opinion  sustained  his  right  to  use  liis  dis- 
erly  displayed  ;  called  for  a  committee  to  devise  cretion  in  enforcing  the  laws  and  call  in  the  as- 
some  practical  plan  to  lay  before  the  better  class  sistance  of  the  militia  when  he  deems  it  neees- 
of  immigrants  from  Europe  the  manifold  ad-  sary,  and  the  expenses,  amounting  to  $1,797.11, 
vantages  of  the  South,  and  to  induce  and  direct  were  ordered  paid. 

this  immigration  to  the  Southern  States ;  re-  Historic  Kellcs. — The  original  document  of 
guested  Southern  editors,  landed  corporations,  the  ratification  by  Georgia  of  the  Declaration  of 
immigrationassociations,  boards  of  trade,  railway  Independence,  which  has  been  lost  sight  of  for 
lines,  and  progressive  business  men  of  the  South  more  than  thirty  years,  was  found  in  the  office 
to  co-operate  with  the  executive  committee  in  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  January,  together 
enlarging  this  mode  of  advertising  by  establish-  with  other  documents  of  an  early  period — prirai- 
ing  a  train  of  cars  in  which  will  be  exhibited  tive  constitutions  in  manuscript,  treaties  with 
the  products  of  the  South,  said  train  of  cars  to  Indians,  cessions  of  land  by  them,  and  State- 
be  carried  to  every  section  of  the  said  Northern,  boundary  agreements.  Among  them  are  the 
New  England  and  Northwestern  States,  and  to  speech  of  Gov.  Elbert  asking  the  Indians  for  the 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  that  similar  ad-  land  that  was  given  to  Count  d'Estaing  (20.000 
vertising  shall  be  done  in  foreign  countries  as  acres)  for  servicer  rendered  in  the  Revolutionary 
soon  as  practicable ;  recommended  improve-  war,  and  the  reply  of  the  Indians, 
ment  of  roads  and  geological  surveys ;  favored  Legislative  Session. — The  General  Assembly 
the  movement  toward  direct  trade  both  in  the  convened  Oct.  24.  There  was  some  prospect  of  a 
matter  of  export  and  imports  between  the  ports  law  being  passed  for  restraining  the  liquor  trade, 
on  the  south  Atlantic  and  P^urope,  which  has  al-  similar  to  that  of  South  Carolina,  A  dispensary 
ready  been  successfuly  inaugurated  by  loading  bill  was  introduced,  but  it  was  indefinitely  post- 
large  steamers  with  grain  and  Western' products  poned  Dec.  10. 

from  the  south  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports ;  and  Another  subject  that  came  before  the  Legisla- 
recominended  that  the  convention  do  its  utmost  ture  was  that  of  ballot  reform,  and  a  bill  to  pro- 
to  encourage  desirable  immigration  through  vide  for  registration  of  all  voters  was  introduced, 
steamers  coming  directly  to  Southern  ports,  and  United  States  Senator  Alfred  11.  Colquitt  died 
that  all  the  States  in  the  South  unite  to  en-  March  26.  To  serve  in  his  place  till  the  meeting 
courage  and  assist  in  settling  up  their  waste  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Governor  appointed 
lands,  and  setting  forth  the  great  advantages  of  Charles  F.  Crisp,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
climate  and  soil  in  various  localities;  as  the  only  sentatives,  who  declined,  and  afterward  Patrick 
hope  for  the  future  of  our  railroads,  and  the  Walsh,  who  accepted,  and  was  again  chosen  by 
permanent  building  up  of  the  Southern  section  the  Legislature  in  November  to  fill  out  Senator 
of  our  country,  is  by  the  bringing  in  of  new  peo-  Colquitt's  unexpired  term.  There  were  4  can- 
pie  to  stimulate  industry,  and  by  putting  new  didates  before  the  Democratic  caucus  for  the 
life  into  enterprises  and  doing  for  the  South  nomination  for  Senator  for  the  following  term : 
what  immigration  has  done  for  the  waste  lands  Patrick  Walsh.  Augustus  0.  Bacon,  H.  G.  Tum- 
of  the  great  West.  er,  and  Louis  F.  Gan*ard.    Of  these,  Mr.  Turner, 

Ex-Gov.  Northen  is  at  the  head  of  a  move-  who  is  an  avowed  gold  monoroetal list,  was  cham- 

ment  to  advertise  the  advantages  of  the  State  pioned  by  Secretary  Hoke  Smith,  and  was  re- 

and  promote  immigration  into  it  of  desirable  garded  as  the  favorite  and  representative  of  the 
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National  AdmiDistntion.    The  others  are  silver  GERMAN    ETANGELICAL    SYNOD   OF 

men.    Mr.  Bacon  was  chosen  by  93  to  68.  NORTH   AMERICA.     The  statistics  of   this 

Political. — Early  in  the  year  2  candidates  body  for  1894  give  the  following  numbers :  Of 

for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor  ministers,  766;  of  congregations,  978;  of  churches, 

were  put  forward — Gen.  Clement  A.  Evans  and  849 ;  of  schools,  874 ;  of  parsonages,  568 ;  of  com- 

Hon.  W.  Y.  Atkinson.    An  arrangement  was  municants,  175,667;  of  members  confirmed  during 

made   for  4  joint  debates  by  the  two  candi-  the  year,  10,039 ;  of  baptisms,  24,819 ;  of  pupils  in 

dates  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  it  was  Sunday  schools,  75,499  ;  of  pupils  in  parochial 

agreed  that  the  State  committee  should  be  re-  schools,  16,581 ;  with  407  laaies*  societies  having 

quested  to  call  for  a  primary  election  by  ballot  20,779  members,  26  youn^  men's  societies,  81 

in  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  thus  avoid  young  ladies'  societies,  and  161  young  peoples* 

the  abases  of  the  mass-meeting  method.    The  societies,   the    last    returning    8,203    members, 

committee  decided  to  leave  the  manner  of  choos-  Amount  spent  during  the  year  for  benevolent 

ing  delegates  to  the  judgment  of  the  county  purposes,  $77,398. 

committees.   In  June,  Gen.  Evans  withdrew  from  GERMANY,  an  empire  in  central   Europe, 

the  contest  in  the  interest  of  party  unity,  leaving  constituted  at  the  close  of  the  Franco- Prussian 

Mr.  Atkinson  as  the  only  prominent  candidate  war,  when  the  states  of  the  North  German  Con- 

for  the  nomination.    At  the  State  convention,  federation,  the  Kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  WUr- 

Aug.  2,  the  ticket  named  was  as  follows :  For  temberg,  and  the  Grand  Duchies  of  Uesse  and 

Governor,  W.   Y.  Atkinson  ;   for  Secretary  of  Baden  offered  the  crown  and  dignity  of  German 

State,  A.  D.  Candler ;  for  State  Treasurer,  Robert  Emperor  to  the  King  of  Prussia.    The  empire 

U.  Hardeman ;  for  Comptroller,  Gen.  William  A.  was  proclaimed  from  Versailles  on  Jan.  18, 1871. 

Wriffht ;  for  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Rob-  The  Constitution  of  April  16, 1871,  declares  that 

ert  T.  Nesbitt ;  for  Attorney-General,  Joseph  M.  the  states  of  Germany  are  joined  in  a  perpetual 

Terrell.  union  for  the  protection  of  the  realm  and  the 

The   Republicans  met  in  State    convention,  welfare  of  the  people.    The  German  Emperor  is 

Aug.  29,  at  Atlanta,  but  put  no  State  ticket  into  the  war  lord,  and  can  make  treaties,  conclude 

the  field.  peace,  and  declare  war,  but  not  an  offensive  war, 

The  nominee  of  the  People's  Party  for  Gov-  for  which  he  must  have  the  assent  of  the  Bun- 

emor  was  Judge  Hines.  desrath,  or  council  of  plenipotentiaries  of  the 

The  total  vote  cast  at  the  election  in  October  several  states.    The  Bundesrath,  the  Reichstag, 

for  Governor  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  and  the  Emperor  are  the  conjoint  law-making 

the  State,  bein^  nearly  218,000,  while  in  the  elec-  authorities.    The  Bundesrath  has  58  members, 

tion  of  1892  it  was  209,482.    The  Democratic  of  whom  17  represent  Prussia,  6  Bavaria,  4  each 

majority  was  reduced  from  about  80,000  in  1892  Saxony  and  WOrtemberg,  3  each  Baden  and 

to  24,161  in  1894.  Hesse,'2  each  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Bruns- 

There  were  some  quarrels  between  Democrats  wick,  and  1  Saxe- Weimar,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

and  Populists  at  the  polls.    At  a  precinct  in  one  Oldenburg,    Saxe-Meiningen,    Saxe-Altenburg, 

district  2  men  were  killed  and  8  wounded.  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Anhalt,  Schwarzburg-Son- 

The  Legislature  is  made  up  of  44  Senators  and  dershausen,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  Waldeck, 

175  Representatives.    Some  seats  are  contested,  Reuss-Schleiz,  Reuss-Greiz,  Schaumburg-Lippe, 

but  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  the  Populists  Lippe.  Ltlbeck,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg  severally, 

will  have  47  or  48  votes  on  joint  ballot,  and  the  The  Reichstag,  which  is  elected  for  five  years. 

Republicans  4.    In  the  Tenth  District  both  con-  unless  sooner  dissolved,  has  897  members,  elected 

gressional  candidates  agreed  that  frauds  were  by  the  secret  ballots  of  all  male  citizens  above 

ooramitted,  and  on  that  account  Major  Black,  the  age  of  twenty-five.    The  Deputies  receive  no 

who  was  counted  in,  pledged  himself  to  resign  compensation. 

on  the  4th  of  March  and  give  the  people  another  The  reigning  Deutscher  Kaiser,  or  German 

opportunitv  to  choose  between  Mr.  Watson  and  Emperor,  is  Wilhelm  II,  bom  Jan.  27,  1859,  the 

himself.     6oth  candidates  agreed  to  this,  be-  eldest  son  of  the  late  Emperor  Friedrich  III. 

lieving  that  by  that  time  a  new  law  would  be  in  The  heir  apparent  is  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  eldest 

effect,  under  which  a  fair  election  and  honest  son  of  Wilhelm   II,  born  May  6,  1882.     The 

count  would  be  assured.  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  who  represents  the 

The  two  constitutional  amendments  that  were  Kaiser  before  the  legislative  bodies,  and  counter- 
submitted  to  vote  of  the  people  at  the  election —  signs  his  decrees,  was  in  the  beginning  of  1894 
one  changing  the  time  of  meeting  of  the  Legis-  Gen.  Graf  Georg  von  Caprivi.  1  he  other  minis- 
lature  to  June,  and  the  other  increasing  the  terswere:  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Freiherr 
number  of  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  Marschall  von  Bieberstein ;  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
3  to  5^were  defeated.  In  consequence  of  the  Home  Office  and  Representative  of  ihe  ('hancel- 
rejection  of  the  measure  to  increase  the  number  lor,  Dr.  von  Botticher;  Imperial  Admiralty,  Herr 
of  justices — a  measure  which  had  once  before  Ilollmann  :  Secretary  and  Admiral  of  the  Navy, 
been  submitted  to  the  popular  vote  and  de-  Freiherr  von  der  Ooltz ;  Minister  of  Justice, 
feated— Chief-Justice  Bleckley  resigned,  feeling  Herr  Nieberd ing;  Imperial  Treasurer,  Graf  von 
unwilling  to  go  on  with  the  crowded  business  of  Posadowsky-Wehner ;  Postmaster-General,  Dr. 
the  court,  under  the  conviction  that  it  could  not  von  Stephan ;  Minister  of  Railroads,  Dr.  Schulz ; 
be  thoroughly  done  with  the  insufficient  force  of  Chief  of  the  Exchequer.  Herr  von  Wolff ;  Com- 
justices.  During  the  October  term,  1893-'94,  the  missioner  of  the  Debt.  Herr  Meinecke. 
court  heard  452  cases.  Two  hundred  cases  re-  Area  and  Popnlation. — The  area  of  the  em- 
mained  over  to  be  decided  during  the  spring  term,  pire  is  208,738  square  miles.  The  population  at 
which  opened  with  225  more.  Associate  Justice  the  census  of  1890  was  49,428.470,  showing  an 
Simmons  was  chosen  to  succeed  Justice  Bleckley,  annual  increase  of  1*07  per  cent.,  or  2,573,766  in 
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five  years.  The  number  of  households  was  10,- 
617,923;  the  separate  dwellings,  5,790,689.  The 
total  male  population  was  24,230,832,  of  whom 
15,058,108  were  unmarried,  8,372,486  married, 
774,967  widowed,  and  25,271  divorced  or  sepa- 
rated; the  female  population  was  25,197,638, 
comprising  14,591,560  unmarried,  8,398,607  mar- 
ried, 2,157,870  widowed,  and  49,601  divorced 
or  separated.  Of  the  total  population,  12*1  per 
cent,  lived  in  towns  of  over  100,000  inhabit- 
ants, 9*8  per  cent,  in  medium  towns  having 
more  than  20,000,  13*1  per  cent,  in  towns  rang- 
ing between  5,000  ana  20,000,  12  per  cent,  m 
country  towns  of  over  2,000,  and  53  per  cent,  in 
villages  and  other  places.  Berlin,  the  seat  of 
the  Imperial  and  of  the  Prussian  Government  and 
residence  of  the  Emperor,  had  1,578,796  inhab- 
itants in  1890 ;  Munich,  Bavaria's  capital,  came 
next,  with  349,024;  then  Breslau,  Prussia,  with 
335,186;  the  seaport  of  Hamburg,  with  323,923; 
Leipzig,  Saxony,  with  295,025  within  the  city 
limits,  but  569,260  counting  the  suburban  places ; 
Cologne,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  with  281,681 ;  Dres- 
den, capital  of  Saxony,  with  276,522 ;  and  then 
Magdeburg,  Prussia,  with  202,234    In  the  tot«l 

Copulation  the  boys  under  ten  vears  of  age  num- 
ered  5,993,681,  the  girls  5,966,226;  men  over 
eighty  numbered  90,161,  and  old  women  119,289. 
The  Protestant  religion  was  the  faith  of  62*8  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  Catholicism  that  of  35*8 
per  cent,  wnile  0*29  per  cent,  followed  other 
forms  of  Christianity,  1*1  per  cent,  were  Jews  in 
religion,  and  0'03  per  cent,  were  not  classified. 
The  percentage  of  illiterates  among  army  recruits 
in  1892  was  only  0*45  per  cent.  There  were  56,- 
660  elementary  schools  in  1892,  with  120,030 
teachers  and  7,925,000  pupils.  The  number  of 
marriages  in  1891  was  399,398 ;  of  births,  1,903,- 
160;  of  deaths,  1,227,409;  excess  of  births,  675,- 
751.  The  number  of  emigrants  in  1892  was  116,- 
339,  of  whom  111,806  went  to  the  United  States; 
the  number  sailing  from  Hamburg  and  Bremen 
who  were  not  of  German  nationality  was  151,412. 
Finances. — The  revenue  was  estimated  in  the 
budget  for  1893-94  at  1,255,000,000  marks  (1 
mark  =  23*8  cents),  and  the  expenditure  at  1,259,- 
147,000  marks.  On  both  sides  of  the  account 
are  reckoned  169,475,000  marks  of  extraordinary 
receipts  from  loans,  etc.,  expended  for  extraor- 
dinary requirements  of  the  array,  navy,  etc.  The 
receipts  from  customs  and  excise  duties  reserved 
for  the  Imperial  Government  were  estimated  at 
602,919,800  marks;  from  stamps,  36,514,000 
marks;  from  posts  and  telegraphs,  21,290,100 
marks;  from  railways,  20,745,100  marks;  from 
various  departments,  13,375,100  marks;  from 
invalid  pension  fund,  24,672,100  marks;  from 
the  Imperial  Bank,  7.117,500  marks;  from  the 
printing  office,  1,392,000  marks;  from  imperial 
funds,  148,000  marks;  from  various  sources, 
508,600  marks;  Federal  contributions,  356,842,- 
300  marks.  Of  the  total  ordinary  expenditure, 
428,032,800  marks  were  for  the  array,  354,258,800 
marks  for  the  treasury,  65,966,000  marks  for  the 
debt,  48,252,600  marks  for  the  navy,  44,793,000 
marks  for  the  pension  fund,  25.841,500  marks 
for  the  Interior  Department,  24,672,100  marks  for 
the  invalid  fund,  629,900  marks  for  the  audit 
office,  423,900  marks  for  the  Reichstag,  332,800 
marks  for  railroads,  and  153,500  marks  for  the 
Chancellery,  making  the  total  recurring  expendi- 


ture 1,005,547,800  marks,  while  the  extraordi- 
nary and  nonrecurring  expenditures  amount  to 
253,599,000  marks.  The  apportionment  of  the 
Federal  contributions  among  the  principal  states 
was  as  follows:  Prussia,  211,556,800  marks;  Ba- 
varia, 43,434,500  marks;  Wtlrtemberg,  15,545;300 
marks;  Saxony,  25,612,500  marks;  Baden,  12,- 
602,300  marks;  Hesse,  6,888,200  marks;  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  3,889,700  marks;  Saxe- Wei- 
mar, 2,263,900  marks;  Oldenburg,  2,465,900 
marks;  Brunswick,  2,917,600  marks;  the  city  of 
Hamburg,  4,874,000  marks. 

The  funded  debt  of  the  empire  on  March  31, 
1892,  stood  at  1,685,567,400  marks,  and  the  ex- 
chequer bills  outstanding  amounted  to  120.000,- 
000  marks.  Against  these  sums  the  invalid  fund 
of  470,221,300  marks,  3,412,950  bank  florins, 
and  347,026  silver  florins,  and  the  war  treasure  of 
120,000,000  marks  kept  in  gold  at  Spandau  for- 
tress are  set  off. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ordinary  budgets 
of  the  several  German  states  for  1894,  or  for  1893 
in  the  cases  of  Baden,  Oldenburg,  Saxony,  Sa:ce- 
Meiningen,  and  Schwarzburg-Kudolstadt,  and 
the  condition  of  their  public  debts,  the  amounts 
being  given  in  German  marks: 


STATES. 


lUrmiM. 


Alsace-Lorratne    . . . 

Anhalt 

Baden  

Bavaria 

Bremen 

BruDswick 

Hambaitl^   

Hesse 

Llppe 

Llibeck   

Mectclenburg- 

Schwerln     

Mecklenburg- 

Strelltz 

Oldenburg . . . 

PnisBia 

RcuBS-Oreiz 

UeuBS-Scbleiz. 

Saxe-Altonburg 

Boxe-Cobarg-Gotha. 
Saxe-Melningen  . . . . 
Saxe  Weimar 

Baxony •  •  • 

Schaumburg-Lippe . 
Bchwarzburg-  Kudol- 

stadt 

Sch  warzburg-Bon  • 

(lershauBen 

Waldeck  

Wiirtemberg 


61.479,105 

]9JM,000 

70,SJU,27l 

806,292.271 

19,(>2«,:S2 

18,170,000 

61,098.000 

24,6NS,219 

1,1&8,6G9 

8,750,708 

8,828,800 


RzpcDdftim. 


Drirt. 


49,C47.620 
18,824,000 
7Si,81 6,277 
806,292.271 
26,657,788 
18.170.000 
6&,«7T,000 
24,129.761' 

1,140,917! 

8,750,708 

8,828,800 


^997,151 
1,684,097.460 
1.229,708 
2.091.400' 
8,847.1 10 ; 
4,784.806, 
6,t>01,470, 
a788.6S4l 
97.668,109 
1,096,516; 

2,542,960 

2,764.455 

1,262,112 

65,256,951 


6,671,181 

1.894.097.460 

1,229.708 

2,080,051 

8,847.110 

6,419,814 

6,601,470 

87&S,564 

97,688,109 

819,251 


25,875,700 

1.40cv65$ 

887,865.034 

1,882.144.826 

»0,274,WX) 

27,894,<^K) 

2S<\9e8,8si 

85.882,747 

M0.89> 

9,549,407 

12,000,000 

6.000.000 

89,2»^».965 

6,248,778,480 

189.^0") 

1,040..%^) 

SS7.450 

8,8.%*.027 

11,7S<»74 

5.0SS,671 

C25.7i«».760 

6J0,«I00 


2,542.950  4,018,688 

2.764,455  2,72S,444 

1,262.112  2,160.0110 

67,200,700'  44«,6264»78 


The  accounts  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  are 
not  published,  and  in  the  cases  of  Oldenburg  and 
some  of  the  small  duchies  and  principalities  where 
the  revenues  of  the  princes  exceed  the  sums  raised 
by  taxation,  such  as  Reuss-Greiz,  and  Reuss- 
Schleiz,  Saxe-Allenburg,  Saxe-Coburg,  etc.,  the 
state  revenues  are  not  entirely  distinguish«i. 
Many  of  the  states  have  productive  works,  such 
as  railroads,  telegraphs,  mines,  and  forests,  ex- 
ceeding in  value  their  debts.  Saxony's  debt,  for 
instance,  was  raised  solely  for  works  of  this  na- 
ture, and  the  debt  of  Baden  is  purely  a  railroad 
debt ;  also  that  of  WUrtemberg  is  almost  wholly 
one  of  that  character. 

The  Army. — The  annual  contingent  of  young 
men  reporting  for  military  duty  at  the  age  of 
twenty  is  about  400,000,  of  whom  25  per  cent, 
are  excused  for  disability  or  evade  service  by 
emigrating.     Of   the  300,000  remaining,  those 
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who  are  not  drawn  bv  lot  to  serve  with  the 
colors  are  inscribed  in  the  EracUz^  and  are  liable 
to  be  called  out  for  training  first  for  ten,  then 
for  six,  and  finally  for  four  weeks.  The  soldiers 
of  the  active  army  were  bound  to  serve  three 
years  until  the  military  law  of  1898  reduced  the 
period  to  two  years  for  the  infantry,  leaving  it 
the  same  as  before  for  the  other  arms.  The  same 
law  adds  60,000  to  the  annual  recruit  of  the 
army.  About  8,000  young  men  of  means  and 
education  join  the  army  every  year  as  volunteers, 
who  pay  their  own  expenses  and  are  required  to 
serve  only  one  year.  Those  who  pass  examina- 
tions in  military  science  and  tactics  are  selected 
to  officer  the  Landwehr,  or  reserve  forces.  Men 
who  show  diligence  and  proficiency  in  the  ranks 
are  re-engagecf  after  their  period  of  active  serv- 
ice as  noncommissioned  officers,  and  when  they 
finally  obtain  their  discharges  they  are  usually 
rewanied  with  suitable  civil  appointments.  The 
peace  effective  of  the  army  for  1894  was  as  fol- 
lows :  173  regiments  of  infantry  of  the  line,  10,- 
572  officers  and  317,034  men;  19  battalions  of 
riflemen,  410  officers  and  11,148  men ;  288  district 
commands,  659  officers  and  5,351  men  ;  surgeons, 
instructors,  etc.,  for  the  infantry,  2,194;  total 
infantry,  11,641  officers  and  335,727  rank  and 
file :  93  regiments  of  cavalry,  2,350  officers  and 
65,316  men,  with  63,620  horses ;  cavalry  on  spe- 
cial dutv,  8i33  officers  and  men ;  43  regiments  of 
field  artillery,  2,369  officers  and  48,384  men,  with 
26,104  horses ;  field-artillery  officers  and  men  in 
sp^ial  services,  725;  14  regiments  and  8  bat- 
talions of  fortress  artillery,  728  officers  and  17,- 
157  men ;  foot  artillerymen  in  special  services, 
including  officers,  96 ;  20  battalions  of  pioneers, 
2  regiments  of  railroad  troops,  and  1  balloon  de- 
tachment, 558  officers  and  12,874  men ;  pioneers 
on  special  duty,  102  men ;  21  battalions  of  train, 
299  officers  and  6,836  men,  with  3,996  horses; 
special  train  services,  69  men;  special  forma- 
tions, 460  officers  and  2,869  men  ;  detached  offi- 
cers, 2,227,  with  235  attendants.  The  total  num- 
ber under  arms  is  20,662  officers  and  491,223  rank 
and  file,  with  93,750  horses.  The  war  effective  is 
supposed  to  be  3,000,000  men  of  military  train- 
ing. Each  battalion  in  case  of  war  is  increased 
by  calling  in  a  part  of  the  reserves  from  its  peace 
strength  of  544  men  to  1,002.  A  battalion  con- 
tains 4  companies,  and  3  battalions  in  peace  time 
make  a  regiment,  2  regiments  a  brigade,  and  2 
brigades  are  attached  to  each  infantry  division, 
which  contains  also  4  squadrons  of  cavalry,  4 
l:iatteries  of  artillery,  each  battery  having  4  guns 
m  peace  and  6  in  war,  and  1  battalion  of  rifles  or 
of  pioneers.  There  are  434  field  batteries,  47  of 
which  are  mounted  artillery.  There  are  21  army 
corps,  including  the  Prussian  guard  corps,  their 
usual  strength  being  2  infantry  divisions,  1 
cavalry  division  of  4  regiments,  2  batteries  of 
mounted  artillery,  an  artillery  reserve  of  6  field 
batteries,  and  1  mounted  battery,  1  battalion  of 
pioneers,  and  1  battalion  of  train. 

The  Nayy. — The  German  navy  has  14  iron- 
clads, with  armor  varying  from  12  to  16  inches 
and  carrying  9'4-,  10*2-,  and  11-inch  Krupp  guns. 
The  latest  type  is  the  "  Brandenburg  "  class,  steel 
vessels  of  0,840  tons,  having  a  complete  belt  of 
lo|-inch  compound  armor,  a  double  bottom  and 
bulkheads,  and  water-tight  compartments,  armed 
with  6  11-inch  guns  mounted  in  3  barbettes  that 


are  protected  by  ll|-inch  plates,  with  an  aux- 
iliary armament  of  16  4-1-inch  quick-firing  and 
8  machine  guns.  These  are  the  "  Brandenburg," 
"Kurfllrst  Friedrich  Wilhelm,"  "  Weissenburg," 
and  "  W6rth."  There  are  14  vessels  suitable  for 
coast  defense,  including  obsolete  battle  ships  and 
armored  gunboats.  Of  the  latter  there  are  11, 
all  of  the  "  Wespe  "  type,  each  mounting  a  single 
35- ton  gun.  Tte  "  Kaiserin  Augusta  "  is  a  first- 
class  corvette  cruiser  of  6,050  tons  displacement, 
fitted  with  triple  screws,  deck-protected,  and 
armed  with  12  5-9-inch  and  8  machine  guns. 
More  swift  cruisers  of  this  type  are  projected. 
There  are  8  smaller  cruisers  of  the  "  Siegfried  " 
class,  of  3,600  tons  displacement,  having  power- 
ful rams,  9^  inches  of  belt  armor,  and  3  9'4-inch 
Krupps— 2  forward  and  1  aft— in  barbettes. 
There  are  9  second-class  cruisers,  also  built  for 
ramming,  and  25  of  the  third  class.  Auxiliary 
merchant  cruisers  are  7  large  and  swift  vessels  of 
the  Hamburg  and  North  German  Lloyd  Compa- 
nies, to  be  armed  with  8  5'9-inch,  4  4-9-inch,  and 
4  quick-firing  guns.  Of  torpedo  boats  Germany 
has  77  of  the  first  and  64  of  the  second  class. 

Commerce  and  Industry.— There  are  5,276.- 
344  agricultural  holdings,  of  which  2,323,316  are 
less  than  1  hectare  and  24,991  above  100  hectares. 
The  number  of  hectares  devoted  to  the  cereal 
crops  in  1893  was:  Wheat.  1,975,652 ;  rye,  5,678,- 
733 ;  barley,  1,690,096 ;  oats,  3,987,719.  The  sugar 
beet  is  one  of  the  principal  products,  9,789,515 
tons  of  roots  in  1893.  The  wine  harvest  was 
1,673,626  hectolitres.  The  stock  census  in  1892 
was  3,817,939  horses,  17,496,696  homed  cattle, 
13,775,063  sheep,  12,056,804  pigs,  and  3,077,722 
goats.  About  a  quarter  of  the  surface  of  the 
empire  is  covered  with  forests,  which  are  scien- 
tifically cultivated.  Prussia  obtains  a  revenue 
of  80,000,000  marks  from  this  source,  and  the 
south  German  states  more  still.  The  product 
of  coal  in  1892  was  71,327,800  tons;  of  lignite, 
20,977,900  tons;  of  iron  ore,  11,839,200  tons;  of 
zinc  ore,  800,200  tons ;  of  lead  ore,  163,400  tons ; 
of  copper  ore,  567,600  tons ;  of  salt,  659.300  tons ; 
of  potash,  1,851,100  tons.  The  product  of  pig 
iron  in  1891  was  4,641,217  metric  tons,  valued  at 
232,428,000  marks.  The  product  of  suear  in  1892 
was  1,144,368  tons.  The  quantity  of  alcohol  pro- 
duced was  2,948,000  hectolitres. 

The  special  commerce  in  1892  was  4,227,004,000 
marks  of  imports  and  3,150,104,000  marks  of  ex- 
ports. The  following  table  gives  the  values,  in 
marks,  of  the  various  classes  of  commodities : 
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Animala 

A ntmai  products 

Articles  of  rooftnmptloii 

Seeds  and  plants 

Fuel 

Fats  nnd  oils     

Chomicala,  drnfrs.  etc 

Pottery,  glass,  and  stone 

Metiils  and  metal  wares 

Wooden  wares 

Paper  goods 

Leather,  etc 

Textile  goods 

India  rubber,  etc 

Machinery  and  instrnments . . . . 

Hardware,  etc 

Literatare,  art  etc 


Total 


ImporU. 

261,118,000 

119.&88,(K)0 

l,242,990.0ft0 

48.925,000 

9!!i,251,«  00 

221,54i2,(M)0 

266.865,000 

.')9,028,(,00 

88K,160,000 

224.809,000 

16,781,000 

172,928,000 

962,828.(00 

84.10.\000 

M.401.000 

81,071.000 


4,227,004,000 


Export*. 

25,125,000 

24,799.000 
844,704,000 

29,n')5,00O 
184,705,000 

25.654,000 
2^6,048,000 
110,254.000 
612,1(»5,000 
101,200,000 

92.194,000 
206.870,000 
908,958,000 

26,4(»6,000 
16.'.,8:^>,000 

92.778.000 
582,000 


8.150,104,000 
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The  imports  of  horses  were  Tslued  at  68,778,000 
marks;  of  swine,  9ttfi23,W0  murks ;  of  wbe&t, 
188,221,000  marks ;  of  rje,  88,864.000  marks  ;  of 
Urley,  73.928,000  marks;  of  coffee,  186,471.000 
marks :  of  petroleum.  60,738,000  marks ;  of  hides, 
92,691,000  marks;  of  raw  cotton,  195,763,000 
marks;  of  raw  wool,  2S1,S]6,OUO  marks;  of 
woolen  yarns,  94,077.000  marks;  of  raw  silk, 
94,14S.OOO  marks,  The  exports  of  sugar  were 
179,807,000  marks  in  value;  of  woolen  fabrics, 
148,078.000  marks;  of  coal  and  coke,  128,078,000 
markd;  of  mixed  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  109,- 
947,000  marks :  of  hosiery,  9a,4a2.000  marks;  of 
haberdashery,  88,245,000  marks;  of  leather  goods, 
&'t,938.000  marks ;  of  paper,  58,149,000  marks ;  of 
aniline  colors,  53,55^,000  marks;  of  wood  manu- 
factiires,  43,461,000  marks;  ot  hops,  30,187,000 
marks.  The  commerce  of  Germany  in  1892  with 
the  principal  foreign  countries  is  shown  in  the 
table  below,  values  being  given  in  marks: 
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8WJ177 

00 

00 

00 
M 

an 
«0 
0« 
■AH) 

z 

^■J-    

Miriusrlind 

lUly 

Nomy  ud 

Portuip.1 

Brttlihlndl. 

North  Anl.rl 
Soutb  Amcci 

.indwV.Viidl« 

A[  ollwr  eaiutrlH. . . 


!S3.>06,00U 
IM.TS^OUO 


M.OUO  :      «n,TM.OM 


Navigation.— During  1893  ihure  were  entered 
at  (Jerman  ports  65,827  vessels,  of  14,187,407  tons, 
of  which  56,303,  of  13.101.500  tons,  were  with 
car^Mes,  and  9,064,  of  1.08S.907  tons,  in  ballast ; 
there  were  cleared  65,581,  of  14,108.950  tons,  ot 
which  47.750,  ot  9.540.567  tons,  were  with  cargoes, 
and  17,835.  of  4.559,383  tons,  in  ballast.  Of  the 
vessels  entered  that  carried  cargoes,  40.9S4,  ot 
6,813,335  tons,  were  German,  and  15.309,  of  6,389,- 
175  tons,  were  foreign,  British  shipping  being  in 
the  lead,  with  4,868  vessels,  of  3,945,903  tons,  and 
then  Danish,  Swedish,  Dutch,  Norwegian,  and 
Russian. 

The  German  merchant  navy  in  1893  numbered 
3.742  sailing  ve:«<ois,  ot  735,182  tons,  and  986 
steamers,  of  786.397  tons,  a  total  al  3,738  vessels, 
ot  1.511.579tonB.  Ot  these,  2,132,  of  !i«2.1 14 tons, 
belonged  to  Prussian  ports  on  the  North  Soa  or 
the  Baltic.  The  nutnber  of  seamen  in  1893  was 
41,635.  The  toUl  fleet  in  the  Baltic  was  760 
sailing  vessels,  of  160.950  tons,  and  392  steamers. 
of  158,658  tons ;  together.  1,152  vessels,  of  317,- 
608  tons.  The  North  Sea  fleet  consisted  of  1.1182 
sailing  vessels,  of  564,2!)2  tons,  and  986  steamers, 
of  786,387  tons;  together,3,738  vessels,  of  1.511.- 
571)  tons. 

Railroads.— The  length  of  railroads  open  to 
traffic  in  1893  was  27,100  miles.  The  capital  in- 
vested was  1 0.736.3411.000  marks  on  a  total  length 
in  1892  of  26.971  miles.    The  reeeipis  forthe  vear 


were  1,848,864,000  marks,  and  expenses  876.(B4,- 
000  marks.  There  were  transported  228.977.OU0 
metric  tons  of  goods,  from  which  the  receipts 
were  883.604,000  marks,  and  the  number  of  pa»- 
setigcrs  464,013.000,  paying  356.333,000  marks. 

Poste  and  Telegrapba.— The  imperial  poet 
ofQce  and  the  separate  services  of  Bavaria  and 
Wnrtemberg  einiiloy  altogether  154,117  persons 
in  37.644  post  offices  and  18,739  telegraph  offices. 
The  imperial  post  office  in  1893  handled  1.056,- 
011.260  letters.  363.746,248  postal  cards.  4:)8,4U2,- 
"  circulars,  etc.,  28.674,306  samples,  and  757.- 
ling  the  E 
letters,  4- 

750  postal  cards.  489,03.^,360  circulars,  31.912,2:)U 
samples,  and  904,780,838  journals  forwarded,  and 
21,444,464,679  marks  of  monev  remittances.  The 
receipts  of  the  imperial  post  office  were  246,,^S6.- 
442.  and  expenses  339,026,740  marks;  receipts  in 
Bavaria  were  21.791.867.  and  expenses  18,601.330 
marks;  receipUin  WOrtemberg  were  10,916,906. 
and  expenses  9,576.087  marks. 

The  imperial  telegraphs  in  1892  had  a  length 
of  63.415  miles,  with  281,121  miles  of  wire,  over 
which  10.530,954  inlemai  and  8,342.738  inlema- 
lional  telegrams  were  sent.  Including  the  Ba- 
varian and  W 11  rt  em  berg  lines,  the  total  length 
was  78,198  miles,  with  359,628  miles  of  wire,  and 
the  traffic  during  the  year  was  32.209.144  inter- 
nal and  8,965,956  international  messages. 

The  Commercial  Treatj;  with  RomIb.— 
Most  of  Germany's  commercial  treaties  expired 
in  the  year  1881.  and  since  then  the  Government 
has  made  new  commercial  treaties  with  a  large 
number  of  nations.  The  treaties  with  Austria 
and  Italy,  concluded  in  1893,  were  intended  to 
cement  Srmer  than  ever  the  triple  alliance. 
Great  as  was  the  opposition,  especially  of  the 
Agrarians,  who  maintained  that  the  reduction 
ot  the  duties  on  cereals  would  ruin  them,  the 
treatiM  were  nevertheless  adopted  by  the  Reichs- 
tag by  a  handsome  majority.  As  a  result  of 
the  treaties  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  by  those 
interested  in  ogricitlture  to  form  a  league  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  further  legislation  detri- 
mental to  agriculture.  P<ir  years  the  German 
Government  had  been  negotiating  with  Russia 
for  a  commercial  treaty,  but  without  success. 
In  18T3  Prince  Bismarck  said  that  the  flfty-ons 
years  of  negotiation  with  Russia  hod  not'been 
entirely  fruitless.  Count  von  Caprivi  continued 
the  negotiations,  but  in  the  summer  ot  189.S 
they  ceased  entirely,  and  a  tariff  war  was  entered 
into  by  both  countries.  At  the  same  time  nego- 
tiations were  resumed,  and  Anally,  on  Feb.  10. 
1894,  the  treaty  was  complettii  and  signed  by 
the  delegates  of  Oertnany  and  Russia,  and  was 
submitted  to  the  Reiehs'lag  for  ratification  on 
Feb.  2.'.. 

The  opposition  and  the  interest  shown  by  the 
people  were  something  unknown  in  the  German 
Kmpire.  The  vast  majority  of  the  opponents 
belonged  to  the  Agrarian  league,  in  which  the 
aristocratic  Junkers  of  East  Prussia  worke<l  side 
by  side  with  the  farmers  ot  Bavaria.  Meetings 
were  held  all   over  the  coorrtry.  and  petitions 

dieting  the  ruin  ot  agriculture  if  the  protective 
tariff  were  abolished.  The  only  way  in  which  a 
treaty  could  be  concluded  with' Russia  was  pri- 
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marily  by  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  cereals,  than  a  month.    Goods  in  transit  are  free  from 

especially  wheat,  for  which  the  Russian  Empire  duty,  unless  they  are  articles  of  state  monopoly 

had  to  seek  an  outlet,  since  the  adoption  of  the  in  the  country  through  which  they  pass,  or  are 

commercial  treaties  with  Austria  had  virtually  objectionable    on    sanitary    or    other    similar 

excluded  Russia  from  competing  with  the  for-  grounds.     Ships  and   cargoes  are  reciprocally 

mer  country  in  the  German  wheat  trade.    The  free  from  extra  harbor,  tonnage,  or  other  dues, 

Agrarians  accused  the  Government  of  sacrificing  with  the  exception  of   special   concessions  in 

the  agricultural  interests  in  favor  of  the  manu-  favor  of  the  national  fishing  and  mercantile  fleets 

factoring  industries,  which  were  to  receive  im-  of  either  country.    No  discrimination  shall  be 

portant  concessions  under  the  new  treaty,  and  it  made  in  freight  rates  of  the  railroads  by  reason 

i»-  questionable  whether  the  treaty  would  have  of  the  nationality  of  the  shipper  in  either  coun- 

l)een  adopted  by  the  Reichstag  had  it  not  been  try.     Russia  agrees  to  reduce  her  tariff  on  cer- 

for  the  constant  and  hard  work  of  the  Govern-  tain  articles  when  imported  overland  to  corre- 

ment  officials,  and  particularly  the  personal  in-  spond   with  the  duties  imposed  on  the  same 

fluence  of  the  Emperor  Wilhelm,  who  on  more  articles  when  imported  by  way  of  the  Baltic 

than  one  occasion  gave  the  Deputies  to  under-  ports,  where  hitherto  there  was  a  distinction 

stand  that  it  was  his  greatest  desire  to  see  the  made  in  favor  of  the  same  articles  when  im- 

proposed  treaty  become  an  accomplished  fact,  ported  by  way  of  the  Baltic  ports ;  and  further- 

and  it  was  known  that  dissolution  of  the  Reichs-  more  agrees  not  to  impose  any  differential  tariff 

tag  would  follow  the  rejection  of  the  treaty,  for  the  import  trade  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Sea  of 

On  March  16, 1894,  the  treaty  was  finally  adopted  Azov,  reserving  such  rights,  however,  with  re- 

by  the  Reichstag  by  a  large  majority.    It  was  at  spect  to  the  Caucasian  coast  and  the  Black  Sea. 

the  adoption  of  Article  1  of  the  treaty,  how-  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  agrees  not  to  make 

ever,  that  the  real  strength  of  the  parties  for  any  more  favorable  tariff  on  any  of  the  frontiers 

and  against  the  treaty  appeared,  which  article  of  the  empire  than  those  existing  between  the 

was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  200  against  146.    The  two  countries  on  the  boundary  line  of  Germany 

majority  was  composed  of  the  Radical  parties,  and  Russia.    The  two  contracting  parties  pledge 

the  Social  Democrats,  the  Poles,  the  Alsatians,  themselves  to  regulate  the  railroad  freight  rates, 

the  greater  number  of  the  Ultramontanes  or  and  to  endeavor  to  introduce  a  direct  freight 

Clericals,  and  the  National  Liberals,  9  Free  Con-  tariff,  especially  on  the  lines  leading  to  the  Ger- 

servatives,  2  Conservatives,  and  several  members  man  ports  of   Dantzic  and   KQnigsberg.    The 

belonging  to  no  party.    The  minority  consisted  present  treaty  applies  to  Finland  as  far  as  possi- 

of  the  bulk  of  the  Conservatives  and  Free  Con-  ble,  but,  inasmucn  as  the  Finnish  custom  duties 

servatives,  38  Clericals,  16  National  Liberals,  the  are  lower  in  a  good  many  instances  than  those 

members  of  the  Bavarian  Peasants'  League,  and  agreed  upon  in  this  treaty,  the  Russian  Govern- 

3  indefiendent  members.    The  treaty  went  into  ment  intends  to  raise  those  duties  to  the  level  of 

effect  on  March  20,  1894,  and  remams  in  force  those  agreed  upon,  but  this  change  will  not  be 

until  Dec.  31,  1903.    It  is  based  on  the  most-  made  until  1898.    In  order  to  appease  the  anger 

favored-nation  clause,  so  that  Russia  will  enjoy  of  the  Conservatives  the  German  Government 

the  advantages  granted  in  the  respective  treaties  abolished  the  rule  demanding  absolute  proof  of 

to  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Belgium,  Switzer-  the  foreign  origin  of  cereals  intended  for  re-ex- 

land,  Rouinania,  Servia,  and  Spain.    Germany  port.     Under  the  new  law  the  proof  is  dispensed 

jH'ants  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  cereals,  mak-  with,  and  all  exporters  of  cereals,  whether  home 

ing  that  tariff  3^  marks  a  quintal,  and  also  re-  grown  or  foreign,  are  entitled  to  a  certificate 

daces  her  tariff  on  cattle  and  timber.    Russia  authorizing  them  to  import  an  equal  quantity 

reduces  her  general  tariff  of  1891,  among  others,  free  of  dutv. 

on  the  following  articles :  Certain  textile  prod-  Blmetanism  in  Germany. — Bimetallism 
ucts.  such  as  woolen,  plush,  velvet,  knit  and  has  been  for  years  a  burning  question  in  Euro- 
woven  goods;  paper  articles;  leather  wares;  pean  countries  as  well  as  in  the  United  States, 
cabinet  work:  ceramic  products;  fancy  articles;  International  conventions  have  been  held  in 
musical  instruments  ;chemical  products';  minerals  Paris  and  in  Brussels,  but  no  remedy  has  been 
and  coal;  iron,  steel,  tin,  ana  copper  wares  of  found  to  stop  the  downward  tendency  of  the 
every  kind,  including  rails  and  agricultural  ma-  value  of  silver,  nor  have  the  different  countries 
chines ;  clockwork ;  starch ;  vegetables ;  and  hops,  been  able  to  agree  to  the  establishment  of  bi- 
The  tariff  on  hops  is  reduced  from  10  to  Si  metallism.  The  question  of  bimetaillism  lias 
^'old  rubles  a  pood,  and  the  duties  on  coal  and  long  been  an  important  one  in  Germany,  and  its 
electrical  cables  50  per  cent.  Russia  agrees  to  adherents  never  have  neglected  an  opportunity 
accept  the  German  gold  currency  in  payment  to  demand  from  the  Government  co-operation 
of  customs  dues  at  the  rate  of  1,000  marks  to  with  other  countries  for  the  reform  of  the  cur- 
308  gold  rubles.  In  addition  to  the  above-  rency  on  a  bimetallic  ba^is.  The  action  of  Great 
mentioned  tariff  reductions  Germany  is  entitled  Britain  in  closing  the  silver  mints  in  India  and 
to  the  rates  of  the  Franco-Russian  commercial  that  of  the  United  States  in  repealing  the  Sher- 
treaty  of  1893,  in  so  far  as  they  are  lower  than  man  act,  both  in  1893,  induced  the  German 
those  of  the  present  agreement.  Government  to  appoint  a  silver  commission 
Aside  from  the  reduction  of  the  customs  duties,  "  for  the  discussion  of  measures  to  raise  and 
the  treaty  deals  with  the  reciprocal  treatment  establish  the  value  of  silver."  The  commission 
of  subjects  of  the  two  countries  on  the  l)asis  of  consisted  of  16  members,  4  of  whom  were  bi- 
the  most- favored-nation  clause.  Jewish  emi-  metallists,  4  were  supporters  of  the  gold  cur- 
f^rants  of  Russian  origin  may  return  to  Rnssia  rency,  and  8  were  impartial.  The  president  of 
if  they  are  provided  with  a  Russian  passport  the  commission  was  Dr.  Koch,  director  of  the 
and  have,  not  sojourned  in  Germany  for  more  Imperial  Bank.    Of  the  bimetallists  of  the  Com- 
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mission  the  most  noted  were  Dr.  Arendt,  Herr  raise  the  price  of  silver ;  and  that  it  was  imprao- 

von  Kardorff,  Count  Mirbach,  and  Baron  von  ticable  to  do  so  either  by  a  system  of  monopoly, 

Schorlemer-Alst,  while  among  their  opponents  by  international  agreement,  or  by  regulating  the 

w'ere    Dr.    Bamberger    and    Dr.    Hammacher.  production  of    the   metal;  that,  however,  the 

Count  Kanitz  presented  a  draft  of  a  coinage  bill  Government  would  examine  the  submitted  pro- 

by  which  the  German  Government  was  to  declare  posals.  and  would  make  those  which  it  regarded 

forthwith  its  adoption  of  bimetallism,  and  to  un-  as  feasible  a  basis  of  further  consideration, 

dertake  to  mint  8,750,000,000  of  silver  marks  Legislation. — The  session    of   the  German 

without  waiting  for  other  countries  of  the  world  Reichstag  in  1894  was  not  productive  of  very 

to  adopt  the  same  system.  important  legislation,  with  the  single   exeejv 

Dr.  Arendt's  plan  calls  for  an  international  tion  of  the  Russian  commercial  treaty.  A  new 
monetary  conference,  to  meet  at  Berlin,  at  which  trade-mark  law  was  passed  which  went  into 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  effect  Oct.  1, 1894.  It  resembles  the  law  gov- 
States  shall  agree  to  receive  and  keep,  free  of  eming  trade-marks  in  England,  and  requires 
charge,  silver  bars  weighing  5  kilogrammes ;  manufacturers  to  have  their  trade-marks  regis- 
that  the  respective  governments  shall  issue  cer-  tered  at  the  Patent  Office,  and  with  the  Reichs- 
tificates  against  these,  which  may  be  exchanged  gericht  at  Leipzig.  A  period  of  four  years  is 
at  any  time  for  the  bars.  The  agreement  is  allowed  in  which  to  register, 
to  last  five  years,  and  representatives  of  the  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Clericals  to  re- 
different  countries  are  to  meet  annually  to  fix  peal  the  laws  of  1872  against  the  Jesuits,  which 
the  price  of  the  bars.  At  such  meeting  each  are  the  only  laws  remaining  of  the  Kulturkampf 
country  is  to  have  one  vote  for  every  million  of  which  Prince  Bismarck  led  against  the  Catholic 
its  inhabitants.  The  price  of  the  bars  for  the  Church.  At  the  second  reading  of  the  motion 
first  year  would  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  aver-  to  repeal,  this  was  carried  by  172  votes  against 
age  price  of  silver  in  London  during  three  136,  and  on  the  third  reading  the  motion  was 
months  following  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  accepted  by  168  votes  against  145.  So  far  as  the 
the  price  so  fixed  to  constitute  the  minimum  Reicnstag  was  concerned  the  laws  were  repealed, 
durini?  the  period  of  the  treaty.  A  proposal  by  but  the  Bundesrath  was  of  adierent  opinion,  and 
Herr  Konig  suggests  retention  of  tlie  free  coin-  refused  to  sanction  the  repeal.  It  exempted, 
age  of  gold ;  the  reopening  of  the  mints  of  India  however,  from  the  operation  of  the  law,  the  orders 
to  the  iree  coinage  of  silver ;  withdrawal  of  the  of  the  Redemptorists  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
existing  silver  currency  and  its  replacement  by  In  the  Prussian  Landtag  even  less  work  was 
new  silver  coinage  related  to  the  gold  currency  accomplished  than  in  the  Reichstag.  A  bill 
in  the  proportion  of  24  to  1 ;  the  new  silver  cur-  amending  the  Evangelical  Church  laws,  one  for 
rency  to  be  legal  tender  in  the  respective  states  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  to  connect  the 
where  it  is  coined,  but  no  other  state  to  be  obliged  Elbe  and  the  Trave,  and  thus  form  another  wa- 
to  permit  its  circulation  or  to  receive  it  in  pay-  ter-way  from  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea,  and 
ment.  or  exchange  for  gold;  the  levying  of  a  lastly  a  bill  creating  compulsory  chambers  of 
seigniorage  of  at  least  10  per  cent,  on  silver  coin-  agriculture  in  each  province,  were'the  only  ineas- 
age  by  every  state,  which  may  be  raised  to  20  per  ures  decided  upon  in  this  body  of  legislators, 
cent,  or  altered  at  will  within  these  limits ;  the  Reconciliation  of  Emperor  Wilhelm  and 
mints  of  each  country  to  be  required  to  coin  silver  Prince  Bismarck. — Ever  since  the  quarrel  be- 
for  private  persons,  but  the  amount  not  to  exceed  tween  the  Emiwror  and  Prince  Bismarck,  in 
1  mark  per  nead  of  the  population  per  annum.  March,  1890,  which  led  to  the  dismissal  of  the 

The  proposal  submitted  by  Prof.  Lexis,  which,  latter  from  his  post  as  German  Chancellor,  there 

like  Herr  Konig's  proposition,  presupposes  the  have  been  rumors  of  an  approaching  reconcili- 

retention  of  the  gold  currency,  contenas  for  the  ation  of  the  two.     For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if 

co-operation  of  all  important  states,  and  sug-  this  would  never  take  place,  for  the  attacks 

gests  a  ratio  of  1  to  21,  the  currency  to  be  ac-  against  the  new  rigime  inspired  by  the  "Old 

cepted  by  the  state  in  payment  of  all  dues,  and  Man  of   Friedrichsnih  "  were    too  *  bitter  and 

by  private  persons,  in  sums  not  exceeding  1.000  sharp  not  to  be  noticed  bv  his  monarch.    Yet, 

marks.    Germany  is  to  raise  the  amount  of  sil-  if  the  Emperor  had  hoped  that  after  his  retire- 

ver  in  circulation  to  20  marks  per  head  of  the  ment  Prince  Bismarck  would  be  politically  dead, 

Population,  instead  of  the  present  10  marks  per  he  had  counted  without  the  German  people,  for 
ead,  and  must  annually  purchase  195,000  kilo-  wherever  the  old  Chancellor  went  he  was  en- 
grammes  of  silver  for  that  purpose.  Other  thusiastically  received.  Delegations  numbering 
states  are  to  adopt  similar  measures,  and  Great  several  thousands  went  to  visit  him  at  Fried- 
Britain  is  to  reopen  her  mints  in  India  to  the  richsruh,  Varzin,  and  Kissingen,  from  all  parts 
free  coinage  of  silver.  Prof.  Lexis  reckons  that,  of  the  country,  and  his  speeches  on  those  o<'ca- 
with  the  co-operation  of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  sions  formed  the  basis  of  long  discussions  in  the 
France,  and  the  United  States,  between  1,100,000  press.  In  short.  Prince  Bismarek  still  remained 
and  1,300.000  kilogrammes  of  silver  would  be  an  important  factor  in  German  politics,  although 
bought,  and  that  that  would  suffice  to  fix  the  he  had  retired  from  active  life.  It  was  therefore 
price  of  silver  at  a  minimum  price  of  40rf.  a  good  political  move  on  the  part  of  the  German 
At  the  closing  session  of  the  Commission  Emperor  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  man 
Count  PosadowsKv,  Secretary  of  the  Imperial  who  had  made  him  German  Emperor.  The  first 
Treasury,  declared  that  the  members  were  agreed  step  was  taken  by  the  Kaiser  in  the  fall  of  1893, 
that  the  fluctuating  value  of  silver  entailed  cer-  when  he  placed  one  of  his  castles  at  the  disposal 
tain  losses  to  the  foreign  as  well  as  the  do-  of  the  prince,  where  he  might  regain  his  strength, 
mestic  commerce  of  Germany;  that  Germany  which  was  materially  impaired  by  an  illness  in- 
alone  was  not  in  a  position  to  take  measures  to  curred   at   Bad  Kissingen.     Prince    Bismarek 
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eratefuUy  and  gracefully  decline<l    this  offer,  ful  intercourse  with  your  Sovereign.    My  door 

Early  in  January,  1894,  femperor  Wilhelm  sent  is  ever  open  for  every  one  of  my  subjects,  and  to 

his    aid-de-camp    to   Friedrichsruh    to    invite  every  one  I  lend  a.willing  ear.    Turn  your  steps 

Prince  Bismarck  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  Berlin,  thither,  and  I  will  let  bygones  be  bygones." 

and  the  old  Chancellor  fixed  the  20th  day  of  Recalling  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Em- 

Januar}'  for   that    purpose.    Immense   crowds  peror  Wilhelm  I,  the  Emperor  concluded : 

greeted   the    prince  on  his  arrival   in   Berlin,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  I  stands  before  us  holding  in  bin 

where  be  was  received  at  the  station  by  Prince  right  hand  the  imperial  sword,  the  symbol  of  justice 

Ileinrich  of  Prussia  in  the  name  of  his  imperial  and  order.    It  remindH  us  all  of  other  duties,  of  the 

brother.    The  meeting  between  the  voung  Em-  serious  battle  which  has  to  be  fought  against  those 

peror  and  his  old  Chancellor  was  verv  cordial,  "^^^^  attacks  threaten  the  very  foundations  of  the 

the  Kaiser  kissing  the  prince  several  times,  and  ^Jt^T^ul t^,f  ^^i^  ^^A'P^^^f^^^"^-  summons 

«.»Km^;»»  !,;«,  i«  #.^11  »{^«.  ^4  ♦!,«  .^.,ui;«      tu«  g^^**  "*rtn  to  you :  Up  and  fight  for  religion,  tor  mo- 

embracing  him  m  full  view  of  the  public.    The  J^ii^     ^^  fof  order  Lainst  the  parties  of  revolution. 

pnnce  stoyed  m  Berlin  as  the  guest  of  the  Kai-  As  tlie  ivy  twines  itself  round  the  gnaried  stem  of  the 

ser  until   the  evening,  when  he  went  back  to  oak,  adorning  it  with  its  foliage  and  protecting  it 

Friedrichsruh,  the  Emperor  accompanying  him  when  storms  roar  through  its  branches,  so  must  the 

to  the  station  and  at  parting  promising  to  visit  ranks  of  the  Prussian  nobility  close  up  round  my 

the  prince  at  his  home.    The  return  visit  by  the  ^^^»«-    May  it,  and  with  it  the  whole  nobility  of 

Emperor  was  paid  on  Feb.  19,  1894.  and  the  ^T^^?.^^"^^'^  "^  I'^l^'^'J^i  l^^^^if  ^^  those  sec- 

»kr!il  n^.-«.»  iL.»^T«  ««i«K««*«^   *i«^  JL^ ;i:„  tions  of  the  people  which  still  hang  back.    Let  it  be 

whole  German  people  celebrated  the  reconcilia-  ^ .  j^^  ^^  „/^y^,^  ^^    t^er  to  this  struggle.    Forward, 

tion  as  an  important  histoncal  event.  with  the  help  of  God,  and  lost  to  honor  be  he  who 

Emperor    nilhelm's  Speech.— For  nearly  deserts  his  King !    In  the  hope  that  East  Prussia  will 

two  years  Germany's  Emperor  had  been    ex-  be  the  first  province  in  the  line  of  battle  I  raise  my 

tremelv  conservative  in  his  public  utterances,  plassanddrink  to  the  prosperity  of  the  province  and 

but  in  the  fall  of  1894  he  laid  caution  aside  and  »<»  inhabitant*. 

delivered  a  speech  in  which  he  warned  the  nobil-  This  remarkable  speech  created  a  storm  in 
ity  not  to  go  too  far  in  their  opposition  to  the  the  German  press.  Tiie  Conservatives,  however, 
Government  A  large  number  of  the  nobility  against  whom  this  warning  was  principally  di- 
are  members  of  the  Agrarian  League,  and  the  rected,  tried  to  hide  their  embarrassment  and  to 
Agrarian  League  was  the  principal  opponent  of  excuse  their  opposition  to  the  commercial  policy 
the  Russian  commercial  treaty.  The  sj)eech  was  of  Count  von  Caprivi,  but,  on  the  whole,  only 
delivered  on  Sept.  6,  1894,  at  a  state  banquet  of  succeeded  in  showing  repentance  and  submis- 
East  Prussia  in  KSnigsberg,  the  old  historical  siveness  to  the  onlers  of  their  King ;  while 
capital  of  the  province  and  the  center  of  the  old  the  Liberal  press  prophesied  coercive  measures 
landed  gentry.  The  Emperor,  after  thanking  against  free  thought  and  speech,  which  events 
those  present  at  the  banquet  for  the  reception  proved  to  be  not  without  foundation, 
accorded  to  him  and  the  Empress  while  in  East  Coiiiit  Ton  Caprivl's  Kesignation. — Ever 
Prussia,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  since  the  Emperor's  speech  at  KOnigsberg  ru- 
province  was  chiefly  dependent  on  agriculture,  mors  had  been  rife  throughout  the  empire  that 
and  had,  above  all,  to  maintain  an  enei^etic  measures  were  under  consideration  tending  to 
peasantry,  to  be  the  pillar  and  stav  of  the  Prus-  repress  the  spreading  doctrines  of  socialism, 
sian  monarchy.  Then,  after  alluding  to  the  un-  Under  Prince  Bismarck  repressive  legislation 
satisfactory  condition  of  agriculture  for  the  past  against  the  Socialists  had  been  adopted,  but  in 
four  years,  the  Emperor  continued :  spite  of  it  socialism  had  gained  ground  through- 
It  seems  to  me  as  if  under  the  influence  of  the  hard  out  Germany,  and  it  was  considered  wise  to  re- 
times* doubts  had  arisen  as  to  whether  promises  peal  those  laws  and  deal  openly  with  the  revolu- 
which  had  been  made  would  be  fulfilled.  Yes,  to  tionary  party.  The  growing  feeling  of  unrest 
my  sorrow,  I  have  noticed  that  in  the  circles  of  the  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  German  Empire,  the 
nobility  which  stand  nearest  mv  throne  my  best  in-  constant  gains  of  the  Socialists  at  the  polls,  the 

^*"^K?J*''Thr^n^'T"'ii;S^^^^^  misdeeds  of  the  anarchists  in  foreign  countries, 

iH>m bated.    The  word  "opposition"  has  come  to  my       _  1  ^.v    * *.:         #  *u     a         •       1  A 

ear*.     Gentlemen,  opposiSon  of  Prussian  nobles  ti  ?"^  ^^^  formation  of  the  Agrarian  League  and 

their  King  is  a  monstrous  thing.    Opposition  is  onlv  "«  opposition  to  the  Government  reminded  the 

justifiable  when  the  King  himself  stands  at  ite  head.  Emperor  of  the  dangers  ahead,  and  it  was  de- 

.^>  much  the  history  of  ray  house  can  teach  us.    How  cided  to  formulate  laws  that  could  effectually 

often  have  my  ancestors  been  compelled  to  withstand  check  the  progress  of  government  by  the  people, 

the  misguided  members  of  a  single  class  for  the  goo<l  It  was  known  that  Count  von  Caprivi,  the  Ger- 

..f  the  whole  oommumty     The  successor  of  him  who  ^^^  Chancellor,  was  not  in  favor  of  repressive 

of  his  own  nght  became  the  So veroijfn  Duke  of  Prus-     i^„^  c««i,  „«  ,»«*«  ^i».»»«,i^^  k«  *u     v! .-^« 

Ma  will  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his %reat  forefather.  L*T^'-^"?u-  *  ^^^  demanded  by  the  Emperor, 
Even  as  once  the  first  Kinjr  of  Prussia  said,  "  Fx  mt  ^^t  m  this,  as  in  many  other  important  qnes- 
fnea  nata  cwona^  and  as  his  son  molded  the  royal  tions  of  state,  he  bowed  down  to  his  master  and 
authority  into  a  rochtr  dt  bronze,  so  do  I,  like  my  accepted  his  views.  Early  in  October  a  confer- 
imperiaf  grandfather,  represent  the  monarchy  by  ence  of  the  Bundesrath  was  called,  and  Chancel- 
right  divine.  lor  von  Caprivi  submitted  his  proposed  legislation 
After  reminding  the  guests  that  he  was  the  to  that  body.  The  Bundesrath  was,  however, 
largest  landowner  in  the  state,  and  as  such  by  no  means  unanimously  in  favor  of  repressive 
participated  in  the  burdens,  and  was  well  aware  laws,  and  the  representatives  of  several  of  the 
of  the  hard  times,  the  Emperor  called  on  the  states  insisted  that  their  local  laws  were  suffl- 
nobility  to  assist  him  in  his  exertions  "  not  by  cient  to  deal  with  the  disturbing  elements, 
clamor  and  not  by  the  n/eans  employed  by  the  Count  von  Caprivi  was  by  no  means  in  an  envia- 
professional  Opposition  parties  which  you  have  ble  position  ;  on  the  one  hand  was  the  Emperor 
so  often  and  so  rightly  combated,  but  by  trust-  urgent  for  the  most  repressive  laws,  on  the  other 
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the  delegates  of  the  states  denying  the  necessity  man  Chancellor  and  of  Premier  of  Prussia  bad 
for  such  laws,  while  in  the  ministry  opinions  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  so  Emperor  Wilhelm 
differed  as  to  what  should  b^  done.  There  had  aecided  to  reunite  them  under  one  head.  On 
long  been  a  secret  enmity  between  Count  von  Oct.  28  he  appointed  Prince  von  Hohenlohe- 
Caprivi  and  Count  Botho  zu  Eulenburg,  the  SchillingsfQrst  to  succeed  Count  von  Caprivi  as 
Prussian  Prime  Minister,  who  was  appointed  to  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire  and  Count 
that  office  at  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  of  Botho  zu  Eulenburg as  Prussian  Prime  Minister; 
the  primary  education  bill,  when  Count  von  the  office  of  Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Capnvi  resigned,  but  was  prevailed  upon  to  re-  which  Count  zu  Eulenburg  had  also  occupied, 
tain  the  chancellorship,  giving  up  the  premier-  was  given  to  Baron  von  Koeller,  who  was  Under 
ship  of  Prussia,  thus  separating  these  two  of-  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Alsace-Lorraine, 
fices  which  had  been  united  and  held  by  Prince  Clovis  Charles  Victor,  Prince  von  Hohenlohe- 
Bismarck  formerly.  The  misunderstanding  be-  SchillingsfUrst,  Prince  of  Ratibor  and  Corvey, 
tween  the  two  ministers  had  lasted  for  some  was  born  at  Bothenberg,  Bavaria,  March  31, 
time,  but  the  friction  became  acute,  and  their  1819.  He  studied  at  Heidelberg.  Gottingen, 
differences  on  the  question  of  the  repressive  laws  and  Bonn,  and  began  his  career  as  an  official 
made  harmonious  action  impossible.  It  was  in  the  Prussian  ad  m  mist  ration.  On  coming  into 
known  that  Count  zu  Eulenburg  tendered  his  possession  of  the  estate  of  SchillingsfQrst,  he  en- 
resignation  to  the  Emperor  on  Oct  23, 1894,  but  t«red  into  the  service  of  the  Bavarian  Govem- 
was  prevailed  upon  to  remain  in  office  until  his  ment,  where  he  filled  many  high  posts,  being  at 
successor  could  be  conveniently  selected.  In  the  one  time  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  even- 
mean  time  Count  von  Caprivi  succeeded  in  win-  tually  Prime  Minister.  In  1860  he  made  himself 
ning  a  majority  of  the  Bundesrath  for  the  repres-  conspicuous  in  the  meetings  of  the  German  Zoll- 
sive  legislation,  and  was  congratulated  upon  his  verem,  of  which  he  was  Vice-President.  His  lib- 
success  by  the  Emperor.  The  conference  of  the  eral  government  incited  against  him  the  ultra- 
Bundesrath  was  adjourned,  and  the  members  Catholic  Bavarians,  whose  opposition  finally 
left  Berlin  for  their  homes  under  the  impression  forced  him  from  power.  In  1870  he  was  a 
that  everything  had  been  arranged  satisfactorily,  strong  advocate  in  the  Bavarian  House  of  Peers 
when  suddenly,  on  Oct.  26,  Count  von  Caprivi  of  supporting  Prussia  in  the  war  against  France, 
resigned,  and  his  resignation  was  accepted  by  and  oi  the  union  of  the  German  states  into 
the  Emperor,  and  at  the  same  time  the  resigna-  one  German  Empire.  In  1871  he  was  elected  to 
tion  of  Count  zu  Eulenburg  was  announced  and  the  German  Reichstag,  and  became  Vice-Presi- 
likewise  accepted.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  dent  of  that  body.  In  1874  he  was  sent  to  Paris 
resignation  of  the  former  is  not  known  ;  but  that  as  German  ambassador,  to  succeed  Count  von 
the  crisis  came  on  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  Arnim,  and  found  among  the  archives  of  the 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  was  just  embassy  the  documents  that  assisted  Prince  Bis- 
on the  point  of  going  to  hunt  at  Blankenburg  marck  in  introducing  the  state  trial  against  Count 
and  the  preparations  that  had  been  made  for  a  von  Arnim.  In  1878  he  was  one  of  the  German 
week's  hunt  were  canceled.  Although  the  true  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  In 
reason  of  the  Chancellor's  resignation  is  not  1885  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Alsace- Lor- 
known,  the  better  opinion  is  that  it  was  due  to  raine,  succeed! ng  Marshal  Man teuffei,  which  post 
the  intrigues  of  several  members  of  the  Federal  he  still  occupied  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
ministry,  and  the  strained  relations  existing  be-  chancellorship.  In  spite  of  his  i^e.  Prince  von 
tween  Count  von  Caprivi  and  Count  zu  Eulen-  Hohenlohe  is  still  in  full  possession  of  all  his 
burg,  which  could  no  longer  be  compromised,  mental  and  physical  faculties.  His  choice  gave 
and  that  when  both  offered  their  resignations,  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  to  the  south  Germans, 
the  Emperor  dismissed  them  both.  Count  von  and,  being  a  Catholic,  he  is  likely  to  gain  some 
Caprivi  was  the  nominal  head  of  the  new  regimey  of  the  Clericals  as  his  supporters, 
as  it  was  styled  by  his  critic,  Prince  Bismarck.  The  Opening  of  the  feelchstag. — ^The  ses- 
Under  him  Germany  entered  into  a  new  com-  sion  of  the  Reichstag  was  opened  by  Emperor 
mercial  policy.  Wilhelm,  in  person,  on  Dec.  5,  1894.  In  his 
The  new  army  bill  was  the  most  important  speech  from  the  throne,  the  Emperor  welcomed 
measure  that  he  carried,  only  by  a  dissolution  the  Deputies  to  take  up  their  labors  in  the  new 
of  the  Reichstag.  Count  von  Caprivi's  position  Reichstag  building  which  had  just  been  com- 
on  assuming  office  was  very  difficult,  inasmuch  pleted,  and  called  attention  to  the  social  and 
as  he  had  not  only  to  combat  the  ordinary  op-  economic  tasks  to  be  performed  there.  He  said 
position,  but  was  constantly  opposed,  and  his  that  he  regarded  the  protection  of  the  weaker 
course  criticised  by  his  predecessor.  Prince  Bis-  classes  of  society  and  tneir  higher  economic  and 
marck.  Count  von  Caprivi  took  his  directions  moral  development  as  the  noblest  task  of  the 
solely  from  the  Emperor,  and  was  thus  often  state.  In  order  to  preserve  and  increase  the 
placed  in  a  false  position  through  having  mcas-  feeling  of  content  and  solidarity  of  the  people,  it 
ures  forced  upen  him  which  were  averse  to  his  would  be  necessary  lo  meet  the  dangers  raised  by 
personal  and  political  opinion.  He  thus  es-  those  attempting  to  create  disturtances  in  the 
tranged  many  who  had  been  disposed  to  support  country:  that  the  state  might  have  the  power 
him,  while  he  failed  to  conciliate  his  adversaries,  to  do  its  duties,  the  present  laws  being  insuffl- 
For  the  same  reason,  his  policy  seemed  also  half  cient  for  that  purpose,  a  bill  would  be  intro- 
hearted  and  wavering.  Personally,  Count  von  duced  extending  the  criminal  laws  for  the  in- 
Caprivi  left  the  reputation  of  a  distinguished  creased  protection  of  the  state  and  the  better 
and  honorable  man,  a  fluent  talker,  and  a  dex-  maintenance  of  order.  A  bill  was  announced  for 
terous  and  highly  qualified  parliamentarian,  the  payment  of  damages  to  persons  convicted 
The  attempt  to  separate  the  two  offices  of  Ger-  and  sentenced  for  offenses  of  which  they  were 
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innuceiit ;  also  a  bill  to  do  away  with  misuses  appeared  that  the  amendments  were  worse  than 

of  the  bourse;  one  for  the  reparation  of  the  had  been  feared  by  all,  except,  perhaps,  the  So- 

iibuses  caused  by  dishonest  trade  competition  ;  a  cialists.    The  bill  itself  is  callea  the  revolution 

bill  for  a  tax  on  tobacco :  and  a  bill  for  the  read-  bill.    The  most  objectionable  and  really  repres- 

justment  of  the  financial  relations  between  the  sive  clauses  are  those  amending  parngraphs  130 

several  states  and  the  empire.    In  closing,  the  and  181  of  the  criminal  code.    Paragraph  180, 

Kmperor  paid  a  short  tribute  to  the  late  Czar  without  the  amendment,  reads : 

Alexander  III  of  Russia,  in  whom,  he  said,  he  wi,^„^- r»„w;«i,r  *.«^i  ;n  «  »^o,.,.^.  ^«.,»^*^»»  ♦« 

,.,      .          -       7^.      ,       j*'ii  Wnoever  publicly,  and  m  a  manner  dancrerouR  to 

mourned  the  loss  of  a  fnend  and  a  tried  cola-  the  public  peace,  incitea  different  classes  of  the  popu- 

borer  m  the  works  of  peace.  lation  to  acts  of  violence  against  each  other,  is  pun- 

The  new  Reichstag  building  is  situated  on  the  ishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  600  marks,  or  with 

Konig:<platz,  just  outside  of  the   Brandenburg  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years. 

pile,  f  rontmg  the  Thier^rten  and  opposite  the  ry^^  proposed  amendment  adds  this : 

tnumphal  column.    It  is  considered  one  of  the  '^    '^ 

two  handsomest  buildings  in  the  country,  and  The  same  punishment  may  be  inflicted  on  any  one 

was  erected  at  a  cost  of  28,700,000  marks,  which  ^'H^.i  »P  »  manner  dangerous  to  ilie  pblic  peace, 

sum  will  probably  be  increased  to  over  30.000,000  tttl^iv  ^™^*if  w'l;h^pv^^^^^^            ^fZ'''^''' 

I     I    i       *.i    "l   mj-       •         *.•    I              1  *.    1  the  lamily,  or  property  witn  expressions  01  abuse, 

marks  before  the  buildino^  is  entirely  completed.  j^      r   r    j             r 

It  took  ten  vears  to  build,  and  covers  a  space  of  Paragraph  181  of  the  criminal  code,  as  amend- 

11,000  square  metres.    The  architect  was  Paul  ed,  would  read :  ' 

Wallat.    In  the  main,  the  Renai^ance  style  of  whoever  publicly  asserts  or  disseminates  invented 

architecture  has  been  adopted,  but  the  building  or  distorte«l  facta  which  he  knows  or  (according  to 

contains  elements  of  a  number  of  other  styles,  circumstances)  must  conclude  to  be  invented  or  dis- 

It  is  rectangular,  with  a  tower  at  each  end,  and  torted,  having  in  view  to  render  contemptible  insti- 

in  the  center  an  immense  dome.    The  main  en-  tutions  of  the  state  or  decrees  of  the  authorities,  is 

trance  is  a  great  stairwav,  at  the  top  of  which  6  punishable  with  a  flue  not  exceeding  6(K)  marks,  or 

huge  piUare,  54  feet  in  height,  stind  out  like  ^^^^  impnsonment  not  exceeding  two  years, 

those  of  a  Greek  temple.    The  session  room  of  Another  paragraph  of  the  bill  makes  not  only 

the  Reichstag  is  on  the  first  floor,  which,  not  the  commission  of  a  crime  punishable,  but  also 

being  very  large,  has,  for  that  reason,  better  the  intention  to  commit  it,  although  the  inten- 

uenustics.    An  immense  lobby,  encircling  this  tion  may  not  as  yet  have  become  manifest  in 

chamber,  is  one  of  the  finest  features  of  the  in-  acts  involving  the  beginning  of  a  criminal  act. 

-'iile.    Commodious  rooms  are  provided  for  the  The  judge  alone  is  to  decide  whether  the  crimi- 

Hundesrath  library,  and  there  is  a  foyer,  also  a  nal  intent  exists. 

n>om  for  the  Emperor,  rooms  for  newsbaper  cor-  These   amendments  are   the   principal  ones. 

^('^^>ondents,  telegraph  operators,  ana  visitors.  If  the  paragraphs  should  be  construed  to  apply 

and  innumerable  small  offices.  only  to  the  revolutionary  parties,  the  objection 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Reichstag  an  inci-  would  not  be  so  great;  but  as  these  amendments 

dent  occurred  which  created  a  good  deal  of  ex-  read  they  may  be  applied  against  any  party  or 

citement  in  as  well  as  out  of  Parliament.   When  individual  who  dares  to  criticise  the  Government 

Herrvon  Leoetzow,  the  President  of  the  Reichs-  in  speech  or  print.    Freedom  of  speech  and  the 

tag,  had  finished  his  opening  speech,  he  called  liberty  of  the  press  would  be  virtually  abolished, 

for  cheers  for  Emperor  Wilhelm ;  all  delegates  although  the  Constitution  secures  both  of  these 

arose  and  cheered  lustily  with  the  exception  of  important  rights  of  a  free  nation  to  the  German 

the  Socialists,  who  remained  seated  and  refused  people.    The  opposition  to  the  bill  is  therefore 

to  cheer.    This  discourtesv  awakened  a  storm  not  confined  to  the  Socialists,  but  all  liberal  par- 

of  indignation,  and  the  other  members  roundly  ties  see  in  it  a  danger  to  the  spreading  of  liberal 

abused  them ;  the  President  of  the  Reichstag  also  tendencies,  and  even  the  Conservatives  fear  that 

considered  it  his  duty  to  reprimand  the  onend-  they  may  be  brought  under  the  head  of  opponents 

ing  delegntes.    Herr  Liebknecht,  one  of  the  lead-  to  the  monarchy,  having  in  mind  their  late  oppo- 

ers  of  the  Socialists,  replied,  defending  the  action  sition  to  the  commercial  treaty  with  Russia  and 

of  his  party,  and  further  declared  the  speech  the  reprimand  they  received  from  their  Emperor, 

from  the  throne  to  be  a  hypocritical  document.  The  International  Miners*  Congress. — The 

Another  uproar   ensued,  and   Chancellor  von  International  Miners'  Congress  was  opened  in 

Ilohenlohe  requested  that  the  Reichstag  ado[)t  Berlin  on  May   14,   1894,  and  the  conference 

rules  to  punish  Herr  Liebknecht  for  lese-ma-  lasted  until  May  19.    To  this  conference  Ger- 

jesty.    A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  many  sent  89  delegates.  Great  Britain  88,  France 

such  a  resolution,  which  reported  against  it,  and  4,  Austria  2,  and  Belgium  3  ;  and  they  repre- 

when  the  matter  was  brought  up  in  the  Reichs-  sented,  respectively,  193,000,   645,000.    100,000, 

tag  that  body  rejected  the  proposed  punishment  100,000,  and  70,000  miners.    The  reports  pre- 

by  a  vote  of  168  to  54  pared  by  the  nations  represented,  and  reaa  to 

The  Anti-rerolntion  Bill. — As  was  inti-  the  delegates,  are  interesting  as  showing  the 
mated  in  the  Emperor's  speech  at  Konigsberg.  wages  earned  by  the  miners  in  the  different 
and  was  announced  in  tne  speech  from  the  countries.  The  report  of  the  representatives  of 
throne  at  the  opening  of  the  Reichstag,  a  bill  Great  Britain  for  Durham  and  Isorthumberland 
WI4S  duly  laid  before  that  body  containing  im-  shows  that  the  miners  of  Durham  earn  $1.52  a 
lH)rtant  amendments  to  the  criminal  code,  with  day,  while  the  Northumberland  miners  only 
the  view  of  repressing  the  spread  of  revolution-  earn  about  f  1.82  per  day.  The  miners  work  on 
arv  doctrines.  All  sorts  of  rumors  had  been  cir-  an  average  seven  hours  and  a  half,  counted  from 
eulnted  as  to  the  severity  of  the  measure,  but  bank  to  bank,  ten  days  out  of  eleven  in  North- 
when  the  desired  changes  were  made  known  it  umberland,  and  nine  days  out  of  eleven  in  Dur- 

voL.  xxxiv. — 21  A 
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ham.  The  report  for  Austria  shows  the  wages  GIFT8  AND  BEQUESTS.  The  following 
earned  to  average  77  cents,  while  the  amount  list  comprises  the  most  notable  gifts  and  bequests 
of  work  done  varies  between  eight  and  twelve  for  public  purposes,  of  $5,000  each  and  upward 
hours  a  day.  A  great  many  women  are  em-  in  amount  or  value,  that  were  made,  became  o|>- 
ployed  at  the  surface  of  the  mines,  their  com-  erative,  or  were  completed  in  the  United  States 
pensation  amounting  to  about  24  cents  a  day.  during  1894.  It  excludes  the  ordinary  dcnomi- 
In  France  the  annual  wage  for  miners  amounts  national  contributions  for  educational  and  be- 
to  about  $233.53,  or  about  78  cents  a  day,  while  nevolent  purposes  and  State  and  municif>al  ap- 
surface  workers  earn  about  $174.67  annually,  or  propriations  to  public  and  sectarian  institution& 
58  cents  a  day.  In  Germany  the  wages' for  Great  praise  is  due  to  State,  municipal,  and  other 
miners  vary  between  $142.80  and  $228.24  an-  public  authorities,  to  financial,  commercial,  and 
nually,  or  between  48  and  76  cents  daily.  In  social  organizations,  and  to  individuals  who,  to 
Belgium  the  wages  vary  between  49  and  54  relieve  the  poor  and  unemployed,  made  special 
cents  a  day  for  men,  between  17  and  39  cents  for  gifts  that  are  beyond  computation.  The  known 
boys,  and  between  20  and  39  cents  for  women,  value  of  the  gifts  and  bequests  enumerated  ex- 
while  the  working  hours  vary  from  eight  to  thir-  ceeds  $32,000,000. 

teen  a  day.    At  the  congress  a  resolution  was  ^,,,^  ^^  ^kii  Lmtert,  of  PhiladelphiiL  Pa.,  be- 

adopted  approving   the  legislative  restriction  of  q^^^^  ^  ^^e  Presbvteriun  Uwpital  and  the  Women's 

work  in  mines  to  eight  hours  a  day,  and  also  an  Chrwtian  Association  of  that  city,  each  $3,000 ;  to  the 

amendment  to  the  above  resolution  extending  the  latter  her  reaidunry  estate. 

eight-hour  restriction  to  surface  workers.    The  AVirandw,  J.  A.,*of  Woodford  County,  Ky.,  to  the 
resolution  adopted  in  1893  at  Brussels  prohibiting  Louisville  Presbyterian  Tlieolwrical  Seminary,  prop- 
female  labor  in  all  countries  in  and  about  mines  "Y  ^«^"^  at  $100,000  and  yielding  6  per  cent 
™.-« .».»ffi«.«».i  .,..«.>;»«»..oi.*     a«  *.,m*u^  ^,^r.r.r^  ASDM,  Mrs.  oaniili.,  widow  of  Oliver  Ames,  of  North 
was  reaffirmed  unanimously.    So  far  the  proceed-  j.^^^  '  ^        ^^    ;^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  distributed  in 

ings  had  been  comparatively  quiet,  although  all  igg^j  ^o  the  American  Unitarian  Aiwociation  and  Uie 

through  the  se.ssions  of  the  congress  an  under-  Free  Hospital  for  Women,  each  $10,000:  to  the  >ew 

current  of  bad  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Conti-  England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  $5,000 ; 

nental  miners  against  their  English  brethren  and   to   Unity  Church,   for   music,  the  income  of 

had  been  apparent.     This  had  been  brought  $6,000.                                           »,    ,     . 

about  by  the  fact  that  the  represenUtives  of  ^.™wwi,I«hig  Willl«a,o^  New  \ork  city,^ft  to 

Great  Britain  had  imposed  their  strict  methods  ^»i®  ^'^'^^fSS^y?  *  collection  ot  early  prmted  book* 

^u     •                    *u      '^        t.«ci»  owivi.  ii^i,Mw«»  ^           MSS- includmif  a  Caxton  valued  at  fl.CKHi, 

of  business  upon  the  congress  and  as  the  French  ^^^-      ^  ^^  -^  valuation  of  $10,000. 

and  German  delegates  showed  great  incapacity  AjumjnooB  Mend,  of  New  York  citv,  gift  to  the  iras- 

to  understand  fixed  niles  and  observe  them  a  teesof  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Hospital,  $25,000. 

great  many  interruptions  occurred,  which  were  Ahobjidoiu  Friand,  of  New  York  city,  gift  to  the 

always  decided  in  favor  of  the  British  delegates.  Church  of  the  Transflgurati<«i  (^  The  Little  Church 

The  standiner  orders  of  the  congress  provide  that  Around  the  Comer"),  a  plot  of  ground  for  enlarge- 


_^   —   .      .._        _      -_^             _             ^     _  oviiuiiurjr  III  fcuc  jrniwisiani  r^piBcopai  i;nurcn,  i>cw 

inasmuch  as  the  Bntish  delegates  represented  York  city,  for  the  fund  for  the  support  of  the  dean, 

G45,000  miners,  while  the  Continental  delegates  $20,000. 

combined  only  represented  463,000  miners,  the  Anaajmiim  Friend,  frlft  to  St  Bamabas^s  Hospital, 

former  had  a  comfortable  working  majority.    A  Newark,  N.  J„  $10,000. 

resolution  on  employers'  liability,  making  em-  AnonynmB  Friend,  gift  to  the  Collie  of  the  United 


_,  .                ,     ,                       J     1       -           ,  -  __  paid  at  the  donor's  death.    The  object  .^ ., 

It.     This  started  the  storni,  and  when  a  resolu-  found  an  institution  for  the  education  of  poor  yet 

tion,  introduced  by  a  British  delegate,  **  that  worthy  young  people  who  can  not  obtain  it  unaidVd, 

this  congress   believes   that  overproduction  of  to  be  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  Youne  Peoj^Ic's 

coal  is  due  to  the  introduction  of  unskilled  labor  ChrLstiau  Unioii  of  the  United  Brethren  CHurch.       , 

in  mines  and  the  competition  of  middlemen,  and  ,^°T*^  "*??  n  ^*/^  V^  '*'*"  American  University 

*u«-^*^-^  «««^^«  *u«f  «ii  »»f;^«.«,i.w:^„  «u^.,i^  ..«-.  at  Wiishinfifton,  D.  C  :  (1)  A  woman  of  >ew  i  ork  oitv, 

therefore  agrees  that  all  nationalities  should  use  ^^^  endowment  of  a profcssorHlnp,  $100,750 ;  (2)  a  man 

every  legitiniate  means  to  prevent  overproduc-  „f  obio,  $100,000.    Neither  will  allow  the  iame  to  be 

tion  of  coal  by  limiting  the  output  and  by  seek-  made  public. 

ing  legal  means  to  prevent  such  unskilled  labor  Aimonr,  FUlip  D.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  gift  to  the  public- 
entering  the  mines  m  the  future,  was  adopted  by  school  department  of  San  Francisco  for  a  manual 
means  of  the  solid  British  vote  against  that  of  training  school  for  boys,  to  be  managed  by  thest^ni^il 
the  Continental  delegates,  a  scene  of  wild  dis-  department,  and  t»  be  open  to  any  one  eligible  to  the 

order  ensued.     The   French  clelegates  jumped  ^^^^'^  ffin'^os  Citv.  Kan.,  gift  to  the  Cl.il- 

up  on  their  seats  and  shouted  that  the  whole  pro-  Wren's  Home  of  that  citv,  $25;o(io. 

ceeding  was  a  farce,  and  that  the  British  dele-  Aaplnwall,  Mrs.  Jane  Iff.,  of  Messina,  N.  Y.,  bequests 

gates  tried  to  force  their  views  on  the  miners  to  tlie  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  at  Barn- 

of  the  Continent.     Amid   the   disturbance   the  town,  N.Y.,  $10,000  direct,  and  to  its  chapel  $ir>.i«i'0 

British  delegates  declared  that  they  would  have  i'*  i^^^*^"-,     — . ,,_.    ^  i..      ^-    , 

to  leave  for  home  the  next  dav,  and  could  not  ,  ^' V"^  *1T^^"^»-^?.I  ^''J^/^^^         ^^"" 

attend  any  adjourned  meeting.    Two  of  the  Brit-  ?,^^e\tn^,^^^^^^^^^ 

ish  delegates  were  prevailed  upon  to  remain,  and  j^eob  Astor.    The  work  was  begun  in  1800,  and  the 

on  the  following  day  Pans  was  selected  as  the  \n»t  door  was  put  in  place  in  August,  1M4;  efttiniat*^! 

place  of  the  next  congress.  cost,  $100,000. 
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AttttUirj,  Mm.  OllTia  PhelpB,  of  New  York  cltj,  be-  mals,  $15,000:  and   the  Quinoy  Humane   Society, 

qucsUk  to  variou8  missionary  bocietiea  for  domestic  and  $15,000. 

toreiern  work,  an  aggregate  of  $46,000.  Brown,  Edgar  lllsn,  bequeet,  which  became  available 

Atoj,  Bobert  Stanton,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  bequests  in  1894,  to  Swarthmorc  College,  for  the  library,  $5,000. 

to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  publication  of  trea-  Biown,  T.  Wistar,  gift  to  Haverfbixl  College,  Penn- 

ti^es  on  the  mechanical  laws  governing  ethereal  me-  sylvania!,  the  income  to  bo  used  for  courses  of  lectures 

diaries,  all  but  $5,400  of  an  estate  amounting  to  $120,-  on  biblical  subjects,  $10,000. 

< *4 1 ).                                                                      ^  Bollook,  Jniift,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  bequests  to  chari- 

Btrlow,  Allen,  of  Bincrhamton.  N.  Y.,  beouest  for  table,  educational,  and  religious  institutions  in  Rhode 

tlie  establishment  of  an  industrial  training  school,  his  Island,  $50,000. 

entire  estaU*.  valued  at  $100,000.  Bnllodk,  Mrs.  Sftnh  W.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  gift  to 

Beck,  Obarlei  Bftthgftte,  of  New  York  city,  beouestn  the  Board  of  Associated  Charities,  a  building  that 

to  the  First  l^resbyterian  Church  at  West  Farms,  N .  Y.,  cost  $7,000. 

for  a  new  building,  $100,000;  Home  for  Incurables,  Bnrnluun,  Thomai  Oliver  Haard  Feny  (see  obituary 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  in    "Annual    Cyclopaedia"    for    1891),    of    Boston, 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  Mass.,  bequest  to  the  town  of  Essex,  Mass..  for  a  town 

and  Columbia  College,  for  prizes,  each  $10,000;  the  hall,  $20,000,  and  for  a  public  library,  $20,000.    A 

Pi-abody  Home  for  Aged  Wonien^  $5,000:  and,  ex-  previous  bequest  by  Dr.  John  1).  Russ  of  $5,000  was 

cepting  penional  bequests,  the  remainder  of  nis  estate,  added  to  Mr.  Bumliam^B  bequest,  and  with  the  total 

estimated  from  $1,500,000  to  $5,000,000,  to  the  Societv  amount  ground  was  bought  and  a  town  hall  and  pub- 

for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  the  New  York  Hospital,  lie  library  combined  was  erected.    The  building  was 

the  l^resbyterian  Hospital,  Columbia  College,  and  the  dedicated  on  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  in- 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  corporation  of  the  town,  Feb.  15, 1894. 

The  w^ill  was  contested,  but  the  iSupreme  Court  de-  Batterfleld,  Bolj^  M.  D.,  of  Kansas  City,  bequest  to 

dared  it  valid,  Oct.  25, 1894.  Dartmouth  College,  the  residue  of  his  estate,  estimated 

Besaett,  Mrs.  Haniet,  of  Buifalo.  N.  Y.,  bequests  to  at  $165,000,  for  a  professorship  in  palfeontology,archeB- 

the  ilomceopathic  and  the  General  Hospitals  of  Buf-  ol^ry,  and  ethnology. 

falo,  each  $5,000 ;  the  Home  for  the  Friendless  and  Bnttriok,  FnndB,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  bequests  to 

Ingleside  Home,  each  $3,500;  the  Children's  Aid  So-  Waltham  for  a  public  library,  $60,000,  and  for  a  poor 

ciety,  $5,000 ;  Presbyterian  institutions,  $5,500 ;  other  Aind,  $10,000 ;  to  the  First  U  niversalist  Society,  $10,- 

institutions,  $2,500.                                                    *  000 :  and  for  other  charitable  purposes,  $25,000. 

BetgdnU,  Lonii,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  local  OBrnegie,  Andrew,  an<l  Heniy  mppe,  Jri,  of  Pitta- 
charitable  and  church  institutions,  chiefly  German,  burg.  Pa.,  proposed  gift  for  the  construction  of  the 
$5,500.  largest  telescope  in  the  world  for  Allegheny  Obser\'a- 

BenhefaDBT,  Add^  of  Now  York  city,  bequests  to  tory,  the  greater  part  of  the  estimated  cost,  $160,000. 

the  Hebrew  Benevolent  and  Orphan  Asylum  and  the  The  instrument  is  to  be  68  feet  long,  with  a  lens  50 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  each  $10,000,  and  to  other  chori-  inches  in  diameter,  or  14  inches  larger  than  that  of 

ticik  an  aggregate  of  $10,000.  the  Lick  telescope. 

Biddle,  Sfrs.  ICai^  0.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  bequests  Ohamlwrlain,  Tnaoes  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  be- 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  $5,000;  to  the  Pennsyl-  ouests  to  the  National  Museum  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
vania  Training  School  for  Fecble-Minded  People,  uie  collection  of  gems  and  quartz  crystals  inheritea 
$5,000;  to  the  Hahnemann  Hospital,  $4,500;  to  the  fh)m  her  father ;  and  to  mission  and  charitable  organi- 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Inciustrial  Art,  zations  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  $15,000. 
for  a  scholarship,  $1,000 ;  and  to  truhtees,  for  a  fund  Obaie,  Tlieodare,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  bequest  to  the 
for  the  relief  of  indigent  women  of  Philadelphia,  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
residue  of  her  estate.  Animals,  $10,000. 

BiBii^  Fredflrick,  sons  of,  gift  to  the  Mary  Hitchcock  Olaik,  Oaxoline,  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  bequests  to  the 

Momonal  Hospital  at  Hanover,  Vt,  $5,000.  Protestant  Episcopal  City  Mis.Hion,  the  reversion  of 

Bfad.  FtaadM  JL    See  Obitvariks,  AMKRiCAy.  $12,000 ;  to  tne  Home  for  the  Friendless,  the  rever- 

Blakeman.  Blrdieye.    See  Obituaries,  American.  sion  of  $12,000;  to  the  Citv  Mission,  her  city  resi- 

Blsli,  Vftlerrtfne,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  bequests  to  dence ;  and  to  the  Society  tor  Prevention  of  Cruelty 

etch  of  the  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and  nonsec-  to  Animals,  the  residue  of  her  estate,  $8,922. 

tarian  charitable  institutions  in  that  city,  $500  to  Olark,  Mib.  EUn  A.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  bequests  to 

$:?/>00.  Lakeside  Hospital  of  thot  city,  $100,000;  the  Old 

Boardmaa,  Mrs.  Looj  H.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  sup-  Stone  Church,  $75,000 ;  and  the  Invalids^  Home  and 

I>]t'mcntary  gift  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  that  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 

citv  toward  the  construction  of  the  Manual  Training  Church,  each  $10,000;  the  hospital  also  being  made 

St'hool,  $10,000;  total  gifts  for  the  purpose,  $80,000.  residuary  legatee.    Mrs.  Clark  had  established  Clark 

Booth,  flaiiniflL,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  oequest  to  the  Hall  for  the  College  for  Women  of  Western  Reserve 

Jl^thodist  Episcopal  Hospital.  $5,000.  Universitv,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 


ojK-ned  Oct.  23, 1894.  Kiver^de  Hospital,  and  for  maintaining  the  building 

Bayer,  Jdm,  of  Norristown,  Pa.,  bequest  to  the  Hos-  and  grounds,  $50,000.    The  hospital  was  dedicated 

pital  of  the  Pnjtcstant  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadel-  June  28,  1894. 

I'hia,  Pa.,  $5,000.  Ooffln,  Ann  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  bequests  to  the 

Brawn.  Allen  A.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  gift  to  Boston  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,  $5,000;  Children's 

Public  Library,  a  reinaTkably  large  and  costly  collec-  Home,  Atlantic  Citv,  N.  J.,  $4,000 ;  Society  to  Protect 

tion  of  music  and  musical  literature  for  public  study  Children  from  Cruelty,  $4,000;  Society  for  Prevention 

and  reference  in  the  library  building.     A  room  has  of  Cruelty  to  Animiils,  $4,000;  Philadelphia  Home 

U'cn  assigned  to  the  collection,  from  which  all  musi-  for  Incurables,  $5,000;  and  2  Baptist  churches,  each 

eal  instruments  will  be  excluded.  $1,000. 


Orphans,  $6,000;  the  Industrial   Home  for  Girls  at  Baptist  Benevolent  Soeicty,  $f)0,O00. 

Evanston,  111.,  $6,000;  the  Illinois  Humane  Society,  Oolt,  Mrs.  ElJnbeth  H-,  o'f  llartforti,  Conn.,  gift,  as  a 

$75,000 ;  the  Louisiana  State  Society  for  the  Preven-  memorial  to  her  son,  Caldwell  Hart  Colt,  a  heudquar- 

tinn  of  CroeltT  to  Animals,  $45,fKiO;  the  Massaehu-  ters  building  with  hall  and  g>'nmasium  for  mission 

setts  Stuiaty  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani-  work  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  the  Good 
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Shepherd  (built  by  her  as  a  lucmorial  to  her  hus-  Diflti.  Saamel,  of  New  York  citv,  bequest  to  the  New 

band),  cost,  $100  000.  York  State  Soldien»^  and    Sailors'  Home  at  Bath, 

Oook,  Bonreil  W.,  of  Greenfield,  Mai».,  bequei^ts  to  $5,000.    A  monument  to  the  dead  veterans  was  erect- 

miAsionarv  societies  as  residuary  le^at^es,  $25,649.  ed  witli  the  mone^,  and  was  dedicated  July  18, 1894. 

Ooster,  iSirs.  Oamella  F.,  of  New  York  city,  bequesta  Dillon,  Sidney,  ot  New  York  city,  estate  of,  bequest 

to  her  executor,  $20,000;  to  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  all  to  Amhei'st  College,  $25,000. 

the  rest  of  her  esUto,  estimated  from  $800,000  to  Bolan,  Thomas,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to  the  Uni- 

$400,000.    Contested.  versity    of  Pennsylvania,  tor   the  dormitory  fund, 

Orane,  AngeU^e,  of  New  York  city,  bequests  to  the  $10,000. 

York  city,  bequests  to 
of  the  Congregational 
r  Foreign  Missions  of 

of  her  estate  (excepting  $5),  estimated  at  $50,000,  for  the  Pr^byterian  Church,  and  the  Board  of  Home 

the  erection  of  a  arinking  fountain  to  her  memor>.  Mis.<tions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  each  $5,000. 

Contested.  Edaon,  Miss  ICuy  A.,  of  New  York  city,  bequests  to 

Qranr.  Jcdm,  of  Chicago,  111.  (died  Oct.  19, 1889),  be-  specitic  institutions  of  the  Protestant  ITpiscopal 
quests  to  trustees,  for  distribution  among  specified  Church,  over  $200,000;  and  to  such  charitable  organ- 
institutions  and  for  the  establishment  in  Chicago  of  izations  as  the  Kev.  William  R.  Huntington,  D.!)^ 
n  public  library  from  which  sensational  and  skeptical  might  select,  the  residue  of  her  estate,  valued  at  $500,- 
works  shall  be  excluded,  an  estate  of  about  $4,000,-  000.  Miss  Edson  died  in  1890 ;  her  will  was  unsuc- 
000,  excepting  bequests  to  direct  heirs.  The  clause  cessfully  contested,  and  in  a  suit  to  establish  her  right 
in  the  will  relating  to  the  library  was  similar  to  that  to  make  a  will  after  she  had  made  a  special  agree- 
in  Samuel  J.  Tilden^s  will,  and  was  made  the  cause  ment  with  certain  heirs  in  1884,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  a  contest.  While  the  courts  of  New  York  decided  of  New  York  decided,  in  March,  1894,  that  the  bequest 
against  the  Tilden  provisions,  the  Supremo  Court  ot  of  the  residuary  estate  was  valid,  and  sustained  the 
Illinois  upheld  the  Crerar  clause.    The  end  of  litiga-  will  as  against  tiie  agreements 

tion  involving  the  Crerar  will,  in  October,  1894,  left  Eigenbrodt,  William  Emeit,  D.  D.,  of  New  York  cit^, 

the  trustees  free  to  carry  out  Mr.  Crerar's  wishes,  and  bequests  to  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  his 

they  made  the  following  apportionments :    To  the  valuable  library,  and  $10,000  for  a  fellowship ;  to  St 

Second  Presbyterian  Church,  $108,750;  the  mission  Luke^s  Hospital  and  8t  Luke^s  Home  for  indigent 

schools  of  the  same  church,  $108,750:  Abraham  Lin-  Christian  Females,  funds  for  the  endowment  of  a  free 

coin  Monument  fund,  $108,750 ;  l^esoyterian  League  bed  and  a  free  room,  respective! jr ;  and  to  the  General 

of  Chicago,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Old  Theological  Seminary  and  to  Trinity  School,  in  equal 

People's  Home,  Chicaj^o  Nursery  and  Half-orphan  parts,  a  residue  of  $400,000. 


St 
Hospital,  New  York  city,  $20,000;  to  the  New 

tlie  Friendless,  Chicago  Manual  Training'School,  Chi-  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  tlie 

cago  Bible  Society,  each  $50,000 ;  Presbyterian  and  Poor,  $10,000 ;  to  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Pre- 

St.  Luke's  Free  Hospitals,  (Chicago  Historical  Society,  vention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  $10,W0;  to  the  Home 

and  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York  for  Old  Men  and  Aged  Couples,  $10,000;  to  the  Cen- 

citv,  each  $25,000;  and  the  St.  Andrew's  Societies  of  tury  Association  for  a  library,  $10,000;  to  the  Art 

Illinois  and  New  York,  each  $10,000;  a  total  of  $996,-  Society  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  4lO,000;  to  the  Society 

250.    It  was  expected  that  the  residue  for  tlie  John  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Gospel  among  Seamen,  the 

Crenir  Library  would  amount  to  $2,500,000.  Society  for  the  Suppression  or  Vice,  and  the  Wctmore 

Onnningham,  J.  0.,  and  wife,  of  Urbana,  111.,  gift  to  Home  for  Fallen  and  Friendless  Women,  each  $5,00<J; 

the  VV^oman's  Home  Missionary  Societv,  for  a  Dea-  and  to  Yale  University,  for  the  establishment  of  pro- 

coness  and  Children's  Home,  their  suburban  home  fessorships  in  the  academic,  law,  medical,  and  surgical 

with  15  acres,  value  over  $10,000.  departments,  the  residue  of  his  estate,  estimaUxi  at 

Dalton,  Mrs.  Bridget  T.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  bequests  $50,000  to  $100,000. 

to  Bishop  McDonnell,  personally,  $8,000 ;  as  an  exec-  Emmatt,  Daniel,  of  York,  Pa.,  bequests  to  Lutheran 

utor,  $2.50<) ;  to  Komau  Catholic  institutions  in  Brook-  churches,  missions,  and  charities,  valuable  land  in 

lyn,  $20,000;  and  to  the  bishop  for  charitable  pur-  York  County,  and  $23,000. 

poses,  her  residuary  estate.  Erwin,  Miss  ICazgazet  F.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  be- 

Dftly,  Mrs.  OharleB  P.,  of  New  York  city,  bequests  quests,  the  residue  of  her  estate,  estimated  from$2t)0,- 

available  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  to  the  Sag  000  to  $300,000,  to  Grace  Protestant  Epic>copal  Chapel, 

Harbor  Literarv  Institute,  $20,000;  to  the  New  York  St  Thomas's  African  Protestant  Episcopal  Churxrh, 

Botanical  Garden,  $20,000 ;  to  the  New  York  Geo-  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Hospital,  in  equal  parts. 

graphical  Society,  one  sixth  of  her  residuary  estate.  Will  contested. 

and  to  the  Botanical  Garden  one  twelfth.  She  also  he-  FabM,  Egiito  Paolo,  of  New  York  citv  and  Florence, 

queathed  the  income  of  $20,0<X)  to  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu  Italy,  bequest  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New 

Juring  his  life.  York  city,  $10,000. 

*^  Davison,  Mrs.  Sophia,  of  New  York  city,  bequests  to  •»  Fanington,  Ira  P.,  of  Portland,  Me.,  bequests  to  the 
local  charities  direct,  $2,0(X) ;  conditionally,  $(;,(H)0.  Home  for  Aged  Men,  $40,000 ;  trustees  of  the  Port- 
Da^,  Ebphronia,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  bequests  to  land  Ministry  at  large,  $21,000;  Building  Loan  fund, 
missionary  societies,  $8,500.  American  Unitarian  Association,  $20,000 ;  Home  for 

Deerin^,  William,  of  Chicago,  111.,  gift  to  found  a  pro-  Aged  Women,  $10,000 ;  Female  Provident  Assooia- 

fessorship  in  the    medical    school  of  Northwestern  tion,  $2,000  *  and  the  Maine  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 

Uni  versity,  $50,000.  two  thirds  of  the  residue  of  his  estate  (about  $450,a3.'>'», 

De  Peyster,  John  Watte,  of  New  York  city,  gift  to  the  and  the  Public  Library  one  third  (about  $225,167  k 

Womairs  Home  Mis.>4ionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Fayeirweather,  Danid  B.,  of  Now  York    city    (for 

Episcopal  Church,  for  the  establishment  of  an  indus-  sketch,  bequests,  and  contest  of  will,  see  ^Annual 

trial  school  and  home,  a  tract  of  land  and  several  Cyclopa?dia"  for  1890,  p.  645;  also  LrcT  Favkk- 

buildings  at  Madalin,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  of  an  weather,  the  same  for  1892,  p.  546).     In  an  action 

estimated  value  of  $60,000.    The  corner  stone  of  the  brought    by  Amherst,   Dartmouth,    Hamilton,    and 

new  buildinir  was  laid  Oct.  15, 1894.  Williams  Colleges  and  the  Universitv  of  Rochester 

Dexter,  WiUiam  H.,  of  Worcester.  Mass.,  treasurer  of  again.st  the  executors  of  the  will,  to  have  the  nstidue 

the  board  of  trustees  of  Worcester  Academy,  pledge  of  the  estate  declared  a  trust  in  their  favor  and  to 

to  bequeath   (to  cover  the  cost  of  the  new  dormi-  have  a  deed  of  gifY  executed  bv  the  executors  in  favor 

tory)  $100,000;  and  to  secure  a  foundation  for  prizes,  of  a  large  list  of  collegea  ancT  other  institutions,  not 

$1,000.  mentioned  in  the  will,  declared  void.  Judge  Tniax, 
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of  the  Sapremo  Court  of  New  York,  rendered  a  de-  FrindB  of  Columbia  College,  New  York  city,  gifts 

cisiioD  on  Dec.  18. 1894,  susttuining  both  claims.    The  for  books  for  the  Hbrar>%  $37,054,  includiug  an  anony- 

will   bequeathed  $2,1(H),()00  to  21  colleges  in  suras  nious  one  of  $20,000  for  founding  a  library  of  juns- 

nuiiODg  from  $300,(KK)  to  $50,000,  and  $95,000  to  5  prudence. 

ho^pit^s  in  New  York  city,  and  directed  that,  after  IVOl,  Qeozge,  of  Readinsr,  Pa.,  gift  canceling  debt 

the  payment  of  all  bequests  and  legacies,  the  res-  on  the  local  Univcrsalist  cnurch,  $H,000. 

idue  of   tlie  estate  should   be  divided  among  the  IVost.  Solbs  B.    See  Obituaries,  American. 

collejres  named,  share  and  share  alike.    A  lourth  Frothibighaiii,  George  W.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  bc- 

ci^ioil  gave  the  ra^idue  to  the  executors  as  individ-  quests  to  Brooklyn  Aid  Society,  Brooklyn  Hospital, 

uals  unconditionally.    The  contest  was  based  princi-  £ye  and  Ear  Hospital.  Orphan  Asylum,  Industrial 

pally  on  tliis  codicil,  and  was  compromised  bv  the  School  Association,  and  Polytechnic  Institute,  each 

exe«^utors  executing  a  deed  of  gift  under  whicn  the  $3,000;  and  to  the  First  Unitarian  Society  and  the 

rvfiduary  estate  was  apportioned  by  them  among  in-  Union  for  Christian  Work,  each  $2,000. 

stitutions,  in  accordance  with  what  was  claimed  to  Qoold,  Jay,  children  of,  of  New  York  city,  gift  to  thoj 

!«  the  privately  expressed  wish  of  Mr.  Fayerweath-  vlUtige  of  Roxbury,  N.  Y.,  a  church  edifice  as  a  me- 

er.    This   plan  allowed   $1,550,000   for  20  colleges,  morial  to  their  fatl'ier ;  cost,  about  $150,000;  dedicated 

$41«J.000  for  12  hospitals,  one  Part  each  of  the  res-  Oct,  18, 1894. 

idue   to   Columbia,   Harvard,  rrinceton,   and    Yale  Onj,  Melvln  M.,  of  St  Louis,  Mo.,  gift  to  Drurv 

Colleges,  and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  5  parts  Collejre,  Springfield,  Mo.,  to  endow  a  chair  of  geof- 

to  the  WomaiPs  Hospital.     Under  the  decision  of  ogv,  $25,000. 

Judge  Truax,  the  heire  and   next  of  kin  of  Mrs.  (Sieen,  Mrs.  Bftnh  Helen,  of  New  York  city,  bequest 

Fayerweather  lose  all  for  which  they  contended,  and  for  distribution  among  specified  institutions' securities 

the  residue,  originally  amounting  to  about. $3,000,000,  having  a  par  value  of  $350,000.    In  1894  this  fund 

will  be  apportioned  among  the  colleges  named  in  the  amounted  to  $444,399,  and  the  trustee  paid  the  fol- 

will.    If  the  decision  stands,  Yale  and  Columbia  Col-  lowing  legacies :  The  New  York  Societv  for  the  Re- 


the  University  of  Rochester,  Lincoln  Universitv,  the  sions  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcti,  each  $50,000:  the 

University  of  Virginia,  Hampton  University,  Union  New  York  School  of  Industrial  Art  for  Women,  West 

Theological  Seminary,  Adelbert  College  (Ohio),  Park  Brighton  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Destitute  Cliildren 

(*ollcffe  (Missouri),  and  Bowdoin  College,  each  $150,-  of  Seamen,  and  the  S.  R.  Smith  Infinuary  at  Tomp- 

(•00:  W'csleyan  University,  Lafayette  College,  Mari-  kinsville,  N.  Y.,  each  $25,000;  and  the  Children's 

etttt  College  (Ohio),  Marysville  College  (Tennessee),  Aid    Society  of   New   York   City,   $10,000;  in  all, 

Wabash    College   (Indiana),  and  the'  Northwestern  $335,000. 

bequest  to  St. 


Fenao,  J.  Bnmki,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  bequests  to  Protes-  (guests  to  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  and  eauca- 

tant  Kpiscopal  charities  in  Boston,  $25,000.  tional  organizutions  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 

FMa,  Dsnd  Dndloy.    See  Obituaries,  Ambrioak.  New  York,  and  Virginia,  $13,000. 

Fitoh,  Mrs.  Emily,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  bequests  to  Hamilton,  Bobert  Bay,  of  New  York  city,  bequest  for 

Connecticut  General  Hospital,  for  a  building  for  a  an  ornamental  fountain  to  be  presented  to  the  city, 

children's  ward,  $50,000 ;  to  Yale  Theological  School,  $10,000. 

$^{0,000 ;   to  Hampton  Normal  Institute,  $5,0(X) ;  to  Handlton,  B.  IL,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  bequest  to  the 

New  Haven  Orphan  Asylum,  $5,000;  to  Home  Mis-  trustees  of  the  Seventh  Baptist  Church  of  that  city 

sionar}'  Society  of  Center  Church,  $2,000;  and  to  Con-  for  citv  mission  work,  $20,000. 

nectic'ut  Traininir  School  for  NuTses,  $1,000.  Hand,  Daniel,  of  Guilford,  Conn.,  bequest  to  Ameri- 

Fazbet,  Obarlei  £.,  of  Northampton,  Mass.  (died  Feb.  can    Missionary   Association,  $500,000.    In  life  Mr. 

18,  1H81),  bequest  to  trustees  for  founding  a  public  Hand  gave  over  $1,000,000  for  educational  purposes, 

library.     The  building  was  dedicated  Oct.  28,1894,  See  sketch  in  "Annual  Cyclopwdia "  for  1891,  page 

when' the  cost  was  reported  at  $113,998,  the  book  (}2<). 

fund  $294.01,'>,  and  total  present  fund  $491,446.  Harter,  Mrs.  Qeorge  D.,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  gift  to  Wit- 

Fnd,  0.  L.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  tenberg  Theological  Seminary,  for  a  chair  of  practi- 

of  Michigan,  bequests  to  charitable  institutions,  $100,-  cal  theology,  $25,000. 

lH>o:  to  t^e  university  library,  $80,000.  Haskell,  Mrs.  Oaioline  R,  of  Chicago,  111.,  cfifl  to 

FrukUn,  Beijimini  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (died  April  University  of  Chicago,  to  endow  a  lectureship  in 

17,  1790),  bequest  to  the  selectmen  of  Boston,  Mass.,  comparative  religi<ms,  $'2(»,000. 

and  the  pastors  of  the  oldest  Presbyterian,  Congrega-  Haaton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  EraimiiB,  of  North  Brookficld, 

tional,  and  Protestant  Episcopal  churches,  for  promo-  Mass.,  gift,  a  free  public  library  building,  cost,  $36,- 

tion  of  benevolent  objects,  Jtl,000,  to  become  avail-  000;  dedicated  Sept.  20,  isy4. 


became  available,  the  remainder  with  its  increment  Mny,  1894;  cost,  $250,000. 

becoming  available  in  1994.    The  board  of  aldermen,  Helme,  Mrs.  Geoige  W.,  with  George  A.  Helme,  Mr. 

which  succeeded  the  selectmen,  and  the  pastors  of  the  and  Mrs.  John  W.Hvbert,  and  Mrs.  Gnarlea  G-.  Btraher, 

First  Presbyterian,  the  First  Congregational,  and  the  joint  gift  to  Protestant   Kpiscojuil  diocese  of  New 

Old   North    Churches,  have  decided  to  establish  a  Jersey,  a  church  edifice,  to  l>e  of  granite,  with  a  rec- 

Franklin  Trades  School  with  the  money  now  avail-  tor>',  at  Helmetta,  N.  J.;  corner  stone  laid  Oct.  16, 

able.  18!<*4. 

Friendi,  gifla  to  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  Hoaner,  Haiiiet,  of  Rome,  Italy,  gift  to  the  Art  In- 

N.  Y.,  $42,973.  stitute  of  Chicago,  the  cast  of  the  cliisped  liands  of 

Friends,  gifts  to  Tufts  College,  Massachusetts,  $16,-  Robert  Browning  and  his  wife,  made  in  1853,  for 

OOO.  which  she  had  refused  $5/ku)  in  Kuirland. 

Rdeods  and   Qndnfttei,  gift  to  the   University  of  HouBton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heniy,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Michigan,  the  tjreat  organ  that  stood  in  Festival  Hall  gift  to  the  University  of  Peun.svlvania,  for  a  student**' 

during  the  World's  Columbian  Exhibition  at  Chi-  hall,  $100.<K)0. 

cairo.  Hnbbaid,  Geoige  W.,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  bequests 

TAadM  and  Gndastei,  gifls  to  the  University  of  the  to  Coolev  Dickinson  Il«i>iMtiil,  ^:).(K)0 ;  to  South  Street 

City  of  New  York,  $111,02^.  Home,  $2.0(K>:  to  Home  Missionarv,  New  West  Edu- 
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cationalf  and  American  Missionary  Societies,  $1,000  First  Presbyterian  Church  and  Sabbath  School  at 

each:  and  to  Smith  College,  hia  residuary  estate,  Mauch  Chunk,  $7,000;  and  Young:  Men^a  Chri»tiiin 

which  amounted  to  $54,414.  Association  at  Muuch  Chunk,  $5,0<J0. 

Hant,  Ibiy  A,  of  Nashua,  N.H.,  bequests  to  Proctor  Linalflj,  Mrs.  J.  8.,  of  New  York  city,  gift  to  St. 

Academy,  Andover,  $3,000 ;  the  Cniversalist  Society,  Thomaji's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  a  new  and 

Ntthhuo,  $3,000;  the  First  Congregational  Unitarian  completely  furnished  chapel  on  East  Sixteenth  Strt'it. 

Church,  $10,000;  for  a  Home  for  Aged  Couples  and  Lippiiioott,  W.  V.,  of  rhiladel})hia.  Pa.,  bequ(->tjs 

Aged  Men,  in  Nurdiua,  a  lot  of  land  and  $85,1)00;  and  which  became  available  in  September,  1894,  to  Wer^t 

to  this  home,  on  the  death  of  certain  relatives,  an  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  Company,  $10,000;  Epi8cr>pal 

additional  $25,000.  Hospital,  $15,000 ;  Church  Home  for  Children,  $6,0tM> ; 

Hatobiiui.  Heniy  0.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  bequests  to  the  to  14  charitable  institutions,  each  $5,000;  for  cxtcn- 

Bar  Association  of  Boston,  for  books  for  its  library,  sionofthetowerof  St  Matthew's  Church,  etc.,  $30,(h>*). 

$6,000;  to  the  Social  Law  Library,  for  books,  $5,000;  If  sufficient  remained,  he  directed  the  payment  to  4 

to  5  local  charitable  institutions,  each  $2,000 ;  to  9  specified  institutions  of  $5,000  each ;  ana  if,  after  the 

others,  each  $1,000;  and  to  Bath,  N.  H.,  to  keep  2  payment  of  all  tliese  bequests,  any  remained.,  he  di- 

gravoyards  in  order,  $1,500.  rccted  that  it  be  paid  to  the  hospital  of  the  Prot<aitant 

Hntohiiunn,  Mrs.  Mary  M.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  be-  Epiiiicopal  (Miurcn  in  Philadelphia, 

quests  to  charitable  institutions,  $200,000.  Tiow,  Beth,  President  of  Columbia  Collejre,  Nvw 


city 

to 

000;  and  to  Boston  Art  Museum,  the  residuary  es-  $10,000.    In    conjunction    with    his   brother,  Alibot 

tate,  estimated  at  $40,000.    These  bequests  became  Aogiutas  J^,  he  also  built  and  presented  to  tlie 

active  in  1894.  mission  station  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churcli 

Qyde.  Haiy  W.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  bequests  to  mis-  in  Wuchang,  China,  a  completely  equipped  bora>ital 

sionary  and  other  associations  of  the  Congregational  for  the  use  of  the  mission  and  the  people  of^  the 

Church,  $10,500.  town. 

Joanei,  Mrs.  Oaiollne  K,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  be-  Lowell,  Anna  Oabot  of  Boston,  Mass.,  bequests  to 

Juests  to  the  Hahnemann  Hospital,  $26,000 ;  Gennan  Kadclift'e   College,  $10,000;  Koxbury  Latin   School, 

iospital,  $10.000 ;  Episcopal  Hospital,  $10,000:  and  to  $6.000 ;  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute, 

the  Jewish  Hottpital,  Home  for  Incurables,  Ola  MenV  $4,000;   Harvard  Botanic  Gariien,  $5,000;   Roxbury 

Home,  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Colored  Persons,  Home  for  Children  and  Aged  Women,  $2,000;  auU 

Southern  Home  for  Friendless  Children,  Penn  Asv-  to  various  charities,  the  income  of  $10,000. 

lum  for  Widows  and  Single  Women,  Penn  Industrfal  Lowell,  FeroiTid,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  gift  for  the  crcc- 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Apprentices'  Librarj',  Prot-  tion  of  a  branch  of  Harvard  Obeervatory  at  Flagstaii, 

estttnt  Episcopal  City  Mission,  Sick  Diet  Kitchen,  Arizona. 

and  tlie  Home  for  Crippled  Children,  each  $5,000;  Lnnt,Onlngtoa,of  Chicago,  HI., gift  to  Northwestern 

total.  $100,000.  University  at  Evansvillc,   111.,  the  greater  p^rt   of 

Kehn,  Heuy,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  becjuests  to  the  $100,000  expended  for  the  Orrington  Lunt  Library 

Pr'.hhj lerian  Boards  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  building,  opened  in  Sept<:*mber,  1894. 

each  $5,<X>0 ;  the  Presbyterian  Home  for  Aged  Couples,  Loz,  Mi><.  Ohariei,  ot  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  bequest. 

$3,000  ;  and  St.  Timothy's  Hospital,  the  remainder  of  for  establishing  a  manual  training  school,  her  CKtate 

his  estate.  of  nearly  $3,000,000,  one  third  or  which  wai»  given 

Kellet,  Mrs.  Lonifla,  of  Zuncbrota,  Minn.,  bequests  to  outright  to  promote  such  schools  for  both  sexes  in 

Congregational    Home    Missionary   Society,  $5,000;  California  as  miglit  exist  at  the  time  of  her  death, 

and  to  the  loc-al  Congregational  church,  $1,000.  HbOlmg,  Mi.««s  Maiy  A.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  be- 

Eellery,  X.  F.,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  gilt  to  the  Koman  quests  to  the  Ilomceopathic  Hospital  of  that  city. 

Catholic  diocese  of  Burlington,  for  a  general  hospital,  $."5,000,  and  to  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Senii- 

his  property  near  Winooj*ki  Driving  Park,  with  a  norv,  $2,OOo. 

larsre  lot  of  adjoining  land.  MbGonnell,  Mrs.  Aom  £.,  of  Oxford,  Pa.,  g'lfi  to  the 

Kelly,  Eugene.    See  Obituaries,  AxfERicAir.  fund  for  building  a  United  Presbvterian  church  in 

Keney,  Henry,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  bequests  to  Trin-  Oxford,  $5,00<);'  church  dedicated  ^farch  11, 1894. 

ity    College,    $25,000;    Hartford    Hospital,  $50,000;  MoHvalne,  James,  of  Woshington,  Pa.,  bequests  to 

Hartford    Orphan    Asylum,  $50,000;   Old    People's  Protestant  Epi.scopal  churches   in  Washington  and 

Home,    $50,0(10;    Park    (Miurch,    $30,000;   Hartford  New  Haven,  Pa.,  for  equal  division,  $10,000;  to  the 

Charitable  Society,  $'2,()(X) :  Union  for  Homo  Work,  trustees  of  these  cLurchcs,  for  assessments  for  sala- 

$10,000;  City  Mis.sion  Society,  $10,000;  Good  Will  rics  of  bishops,  $4,000;  to  the  Washington  chun>h. 

Club,  $30,000;  Wad^worth  A theneeum,  $25,000;  and  for  organist's  salary,  $1,500;    to    the    New  Haven 

to  his  executors,  for  the  purchase  of  a  park  in  the  church,  a  parsonage' valued  at  $4,000;  and  to  donu*s- 

nort hem  part  of  the  cit^,  about  $»00,000.  tic  and  foreign  riiissions,  his  residuary  eMate.    Ho 

Kidfton,  Andrew  L.,  ot  New  Haven,  Conn.,  bequests  also  canceled   a  large   debt   that   the'  Washington 

to  Berkeley   Divinity   School,   $10,000 ;  Missionary  church  owed  him. 

Society  ot^Dioeese  oV  Connecticut,  $5,000;  fund  for  XoKean,  Mrs.  H.  Fratt,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  bequest 

.  gift  to  the 
liuilding,  cost, 

Haven,  $5,OoO;  Trinity  (.'hureh  ifome.  New  llaven.  Means,  James  BL,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  bequesta  to  Ar- 

$3,000;  and  Trinity  Parish  School,  $1,500.  menia  College,  Turkey  ;  Normal  Institute.  Ilampton, 

Kimball,  Mrs.  Bnsan  Day,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  proffered  Va. :    Edueational  Commission  for  the  New  Wes^t; 

^ift  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital  ot  Putnam,  Conn.,  Boston  City  Missionary  Society;  and  Bradford  Acad- 

|5,000;  and,  if  the  people  of  Wyndham  County  will  emv.  each  $l,ooo. 

voise  the  remaintier  needed,  $4*ooo  additional.    She  iteekina,  Stephen,  of  Williamsburg,  Mass.,  bequest 

liad  previously  built  the  Morton  Hospital  at  Taunton,  for  a  ])ublie  library  building,  $15,000 ;  and  for  books. 


Leisenrtng,  Edwin  J.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  bequests        Moody,  the  Misses  MaiyD.  and  Fnsoes  8.,  of  Bath, 

to  St.  Luke's  Hospital  ot  South  Bethlehem  anti  Pres-     Me.,  joint  gift  to 
bytcrion    Hospital    at    Philadelphia,  each   $10,000;     ton.  Me.,  $20,000. 
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Korafaii,  G.  P.,  of  Now  York  city,  gift  to  Seaton  Pope,  Col.  A.  A.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  gift  to  that  city 

Hniipital,   on    Uie    Spuyten    Duyvil    Park     Road,  for  a  public  park,  a  tract  of  74  acres  of  the  market 

$.">  *'<>0.  value  of  $100,000. 

Uan^  Anaie  A.,  of  New  York  city,  bequest  to  Prea-  Porter,  laaao,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  beauest  to  the 

by  terian  Board  of  Relief  for  Disabled  Mini8ter8,  the  Methodist  Episcopal   OrpliaDagc,  available  on    the 

n'riiduc  of  her  cetate,  estimated  at  $6,000  to  $10,000;  death  of  his  widow,  $20,000,  and  if  none  of  his  chil- 

Will  contested.  dren  survive  his  widow,  an  additional  $30,000. 

Monkj,  Rev.  WflUam  0.,  of  Ncwburyport,  Mass.,  Proctor,  Thomaa  E.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  bequest  to 

>HM)ue8ts  to  Ilarvunl  College,  $50,000  ;  Massachusetts  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  a  building  for  the 

<;encral  Hospital,  $20,000 ;  Ncwburvport  Public  Li-  insane  department,  $100,000. 

brar>%  $10,000;  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital,  $10,000;  Quaokenlmih,  Mrs.  0.  V.  B.,  gift  to  the  Troy  (N.  Y.) 

Perkins    In.s.titute    for   the    Blind,    $10,000;    Anna  Female  Seminary,  a  building,  dedicated  Sept  13, 

Jaaues  Hospital  at  Newburyport,  $10,000  ;  and  Gen-  1894. 

era!  and  Howard  Charitable  Societies  at  Newbury-  Quiim,  Rev.  Thmnai,  of  Rahway,  N.  J.,  bequests  to 

]^»rr.  each  $3,000.  Roman  Catholic  institutions  in  5»cw  Jersey,  $5,350. 

Mnitazd,  Mrs.  EIifl^  of  Farmingdale,  Me.,  bequests  BayiuddB,  William  F.    See  Obituaries,  American. 

to  Maine  General  Hospital,  $8,000 ;  Westbrook  Semi-  Benwiok,  J.  B.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  bequests  to 

nary,  $5,(hX)  ;  llallowell  lndu.Htrial  School,  $4,000 ;  charitable  institutions,  $40,000. 

and'  Topsiham  and  Bowdoinham,  for  the  support  of  Boberti,  Mrs.  Annie  &,of  Torrington,  Conn.,  bequest 

the  poor,  each  $3,000,  to   the    Congregational    Home    Missionary  Society, 

OTiireU,  Rt.  Rev.   IDohael  J.     See   OBrruABiss,  $5,000. 

AMCRirAV.  Boblnaan,  E.  A.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  gift  to  the  Shen- 

Pinge,  James  W.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  bequest  to  Mu-  andoah  Valley  Academy,  $11,000. 

seum  of  Fine  Arts,  on  the  condition  that  $10,000  be  Kookefeller,  John  P.,  of  New  York  city,  gift  to  Chicago 

added  within  five  years,  for  a  fund  to  enable  pupils  University,  $50(.>,000.    This  was  his  Vixth  gift  to  the 

of  the  institution  to  study  art  in  Europe,  $30,000.  institution,  and  made  the  total  $4,250,000. 

PfelftdiBi,  Mrs.  LoDiea,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  bequest  Bogen.  Mrs.  Henzy  H.,  of  New  York  city,  gift  to  the 

of  her  husband,  made  available  by  her  death,  for  the  town  of  Fairhaven,  Conn.,  a  handsome  and  commo- 

poor  of  the  city.  $25,000.  dious  town  hall  that  cost  $500,000. 

Phfaner,  FranoB  A.,  of  New  York  city,  gift  to  Home  Botch,  Artbnr,  of  Boston,  Mass..  bequests  to  Massa- 

for  Aged  Ministers  of  the  Christian  Church,  to  be  chu.«4ctts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  $25,000 ; 

built  at  <'astile,  N.  Y..  an  endowment  of  $10,000.  to  Harvard  College,  for  a  department  of  architecture, 

Phfaner,  Mrs.  Bhod*  IL,  of  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  bequest  $25,000;  to  Massachusetts  In.stitute  of  Technology,  for 

to  the  Cniversity  of  Rochester,  $10,000.  the  department  of  architecture  generally,  $25,000*,  and 

PA^er, Mrs.  Sanh,  of  Roxbury, Mass.,  bequest  to  Rad-  tlic  department  specifically,  $15,(H>0;  to  Boston  Mu- 

cliffe  College  (fomu'rl}'  Harvard  Annex),  $150,000.  seum  of  Fine  Arts,  $25,000*;  to  Boston  Cliildren's  Aid 

PttfeenoB,  HaimahW.,  of  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  bequest  Socictv,  $5,000;  and  to  Boston  Architectural  Club, 

for  a  public  librarv,  $100,000.  $5,000*;  in  all,  $125,000. 

Pecnom,  Dr.  D.  K.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  gift  to  Yankton  Bqyoe.  Mrs.  Jane  D.,  of  Boston^  Mass.,  bequest  to  the 

Colloffc,  S.  D.,  an  odiHce  to  oe  known  as  Science  Benevolent  and  Missionary  Societv  of  Tremont  Tera- 

HhIK  dedicated  Sept.  5, 1894.     The  city  contributed  pie,  $20,000.    Contested  ;  sustainecl. 

$2:..«X>0.  Sage,  Henry  W.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  gift  to  Cornell 

PMper,  WJIliam,  M.  I>..  for  many  years  provost  of  University,  a  museum  of  classical   a^cha^ology,  in- 

the  Lniversit}*  of  Pennsylvania,  gift  to  the  institu-  tended  to  illustrate  the  development  of  antique  sculp- 

tion  on  resignini;  his  office,  April  23, 1894,  for  extcn-  ture;  dedicatM  Jan.  81, 1894. 

i«ion  of  the  hospital  buildings,  $50,000.  Baltonrtall,  Hieuy,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  bequests  available 

Peyton,  Mrs.  Joaejdiine  L.,  of  New  York  city,  beouests  on  the  death  of  his  widow,  to  Harvard  University,  $59,- 

U>  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  institutions  in  Kew  York,  0(»0 :  Ma«<sachusctts  Institute  of  Technology,  $50,(*00 ; 

HoboRen.  and  Rochester,  and  charitable  institutions  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  $15,000;  Massa- 

in  New  York  city,  an  nir^rtigate  of  $12,500,  and,  in  chusetts  General  Hospital  and  the'Eye  and  Ear  Infir- 

the  event  of  her  daughter  dying  without  heirs,  to  mary,  each  $10,000;  and  for  other  charitable  purposes, 

25  institutions  in  New  York  city  and  Rochester,  a  $20,000. 

trust  fund  of  f.n.Ooo.noo.  Savlei,  Willkm  P.,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  1.,  beouests  for 

Pbe^,  William  Walter.    See    Obituaries,  Ahkr-  a  public  library  in  Pawtucket.  $100.(m»0:  to  tnc  Rhode 

ICAN.  Island  and  the  Rhode  Island  IIoma><>j)ntliic  Hospitals, 

Pkoe,  Mrs.  Sanh  B.,  of  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  bequests  for  free  beds,  $32,<K>0 ;  and  to  Brown  I  ni  versitv,  $200,- 

to    the    Conjrregational    church    (supplementing    a  000.    He  had  previously  erected  the  Memorial  Hall  at 

subscription  of  $5,000),  $2,700;  to  Oberiin  College,  a  cost  of  $12:).0()0. 

$5,000;    American  Missionary   Association,  $2,000  ;  Bohlff^  Jacob  H.,  of  New  York  city,  jrift  to  the  city,  a 

American    Board    of    Foreign     Missions,    Women's  granite  and  bronze  fountain,  to  cost  about  $05,000. 

Board  of  Missions*,  and  Congregational  Homo  Mis-  The  city  has  piven  a  site  at  the  intersection  of  Canal 

sionarj'  Society,  each  $5,0(X);  the  four  societies  also  Street  with  East  Broadway  and  Rutj/crs  Street, 

beinsr  made  re*r»iduarv  lejratces.  Soott,  Oharlee,  of  Washington,  I>.  C.,  bequests  to  the 

Plefwrnton,  Mrs.  El^beth  Hqge,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of  New  ^  ork,  for  its 

widow  of  Gen.  Augu.stus  J.  Pleasonton  (see  Obiti-  building  fund,  $10,(K)0 ;  and   to   St.  John's  Church, 

ARiKs,  AnERirAx),  bcqucsts  to  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Trinity  Church,  and  the  hospital,  all  in  Waterbury, 

Philadelphia,  $24,000;  Princeton  Theological  Sem-  Conn.,  each  $5,00^>. 

inary,  for  scholarships,  $6,000  ;  Ministers'  Relief  fund  Seailes,  Edwaid  P.,  of  New  Y'ork  city,  gift  to  Bowdoin 

of  Presbyterian  Church,  $5,000;  Philadelphia  Home  CoUetre,  a  new  building  for  scientific  work, 

for  Incurables,  for  free  beds,  $10,000  ;  Franklin  Re-  Beligman,  Jeeie.    Sec  Obitiabies,  American. 

formatory  lor  Inebriates,  for  a  free  bed,  $5,000 ;  Pres-  Shepud,  Mrs.  Elliott  P.,  of  New  York  city,  gift  to  the 

by terian' Orphanage,  to  endow  a  cottage,  $6,000,  and  village  of  Scarborough,  N.  Y.,  a  Presbyterian  church 

to  equip  it,  $2,^H)0 ;  to  five  other  Presbvterian  institu-  with  Sundov-sichool  annex. 

tions,  each  $:),000;  and  to  the  Presbyterian  Homo  Simpeon,  damnel,  of  Wallin^ford,  Conn.,  bequests  to 

tor  Women,  the  Presbvterian  Orphanage,  the  Presby-  Ladies'  Library  of  Wallinirford.  $5O.o0O ;  and  to  Prot- 

terian  Hospital,  and  tnc  Philadelphia  Home  for  In-  cstnnt  Episc<jp*al  Acadcmv  of  Cheshire,  $10,000. 

curables,  in  equal  part.H,  a  conditional  trust  fund  of  Skinner,  ThomaB  H.,  D. ))..  of  Chicago,  111.,  bequest 

$'^o.ooO.  to  I*an*onp  Colletre,  Iowa,  $2r),(MH). 

Pond,  Cfaarlee  IL,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  bequest  to  the  Bloonm,  Charles  £.,  M.  !>.,  of  Defiance,  Ohio,  gitl  to 

city  of  Hartford,  property  valued  at  $750,000.    Con-  the  Ohio  Wealevan  University,  for  library  building, 

teetod.                                 *  $50,000. 
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SlooanL,  Gen.  Henzy  W.     Sec  Obituaries,  Aukr-  ci{?n  MiMions   of  tlie   Presbjtcrian   Church,  etch 

Smith,  John  Donnel,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  gift  to  Johns  Wait,  (Mn  Joieph,  D.  D.,  of  Fall  River,  MasB.,  he- 
Hopkins  University,  conditional  on  the  erection  of  a  quetttH  to  7  educational  institution!*  of  the  Chrivtiau 
suitable  buildintf  for  their  preservation,  hi8  herbarium  Church,  endowments  a^jfre^atin^  $K,.')(K). 
and  botanical  library,  having  an  estimated  market  Watezmaa,  Hathan  B..  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  beque^t> 
value  of  $35,0iK).  to  Trinity  College,  for  Hcholarship  endowment  fun<i>. 

fimltii,  Mary  E.,  of  Harrisvillc,  R.  I.  (died  Feb.  14,  toMH 

1894),  bcqucMt  for  the  establishment  of  a  public  library  Wobiter,  0.  B.,  of  New  York  citv,  ^ft,  a  buildiii.' 

in  that  village,  the  bulk   of  an  estate  of  $100,000.  for  a  free  library  on  Seventy -sixth  Street  near  K«s>t 

Contested.  river;  and  Edwaid  0.  Efpofbra,  a  selection  of  nearl\ 

SUmfoid,  Mrs.  Ldaad,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  pro-  5,(hh>  books, 

posed  gifts  to  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  as  White,  Stephen  Van  Onlsn,  of  New  York  city,  gift  to 

soon  as  the  litigation  over  her  husband's  estate  is  Knox  College,  $5,0(n). 

settled,  a  lil>rary  building  to  cost  $150,000,  a  duplicate  Whitaibrd.  Mm.  Oelindft,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  bcquc^t^ 
of  this  building' for  a  natural  history  muaeum  and  lab-  to  the  CatlioUc  University  of  America,  tt>  endow  a 
oratory,  a  memorial  chapel,  a  girls*  dormitory  to  cost  chair,  ^50,000 ;  to  &t  Agoea^  Hospital,  Baltimore. 
$250,000,  and  a  building  for  the  chemical  department  $50.000 ;  to  Little  Sisters  of  tlie  Poor,  $10,000  *  asMK'i- 
to  cost  $50,000.  On  the  distribution  of  her  husband's  ated  professors  of  Lovola  College,  $10,000 ;  St  Joctepirs 
estate  the  university  will  receive  about  $3,000,000,  Passionist  Retreat,  &iltimore,  $10,000;  Cardinal  ijib>- 
and  she  has  authonzed  the  announcement  that  she  bons  personally,  $10,000,  and  for  St.  Mar\-*s  Cliurv'h, 
will  bequeath  to  the  university  the  remainder  of  the  Oovanstown,  $20,000 ;  and  to  other  institutions  of  the 
estate.  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch,  an  aggregate  of  $50.0(K:». 
<i '  Bterens,  Thaddens,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  (died  Aug.  28,  Wflmx,  Mrs.  George,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  glA  for  a 
\  1868),  bequest  for  an  industrial  home  for  boys  in  Lan-  cha|)cl  at  Mount  llennon,  Mass.,  for  the  boys  ot 
ca.'<ter,  the  residue  of  his  estate,  provided  it  aggregated  Dwieht  L.  Moody  V  school,  $25,000. 
$50,000.  Afler  a  litigation  of  twenty -six  years,  in  Wlllazd,  Oathflzme  and  Qeoigiaiia,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
which  a  local  court  ruled  that  the  estate,  having  gif\,  to  Auburn  Theological  ^eIllinar}^  a  stone  build- 
reached  the  sum  named,  should  go  to  the  object  des-  ing  for  a  chapel,  dedicated  Oct.  24,  1894. 
ignutcd  in  the  will,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl-  ^nilazd,  OnarliM  IL,  of  A  una,  HI.,  bequests  to  the 
vania,  on  Oct.  2,  1894,  atfinned  the  decision  of  the  Academy,  $50,000,  and  to  tlie  Presbyterian  church, 
lower  court,  making  the  bequest  operative.  $5,000. 

Btorer,  George  W.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  bequests  to  WiUians,  Bonoe,  of  Augusta,  Me.,  bequests  to  Sbel- 

Graco  Church,  the  Church  Dispensory  at  Southwark,  tering  Arms  Society  of  New  York  city,  $10,000 ;  Sl 

and  two  local  charities,  for  eoual  division,  $100,000.  Johns  Church,  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  $5,000;  St.  JohnV 

Billet,  James,  and  familj,  or  New  York  city,  gift  to-  Guild  of  the  same  church,  $5,000 ;  Old  Ladies*  Home, 

ward  the  erection  of  the  \  oung  Men^s  Christian  Asso-  of  Augusta,  Me.,  $5,000. 

elation  building  in  Paris,  France,  more  than  $80,000.  WUmorflng,  J.  0.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  hcHiui-^t 

Stone,  Mrs.  Amaaa,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  gift  to  the  Old  for  a  school  of  industrial  arts  in  connection  with  the 

Stone  Church  of  that  city,  $15,000.  State  University,  $400,000. 

Stoat,  Julia  0.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  bequests  to  the  Wintbxop,  Bobert  Oharlei.    See  Obituariks,  Aiier- 

trustees  of  the  Nashotah  Tlicological  Seminary,  $1 ,000 ;  ir  an. 

for  missionary  work  in  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  Woodwazd,  ICaiy  B.,  of  New  York  city,  bequests  to 

$15,000;  and  conditionally  to  the  Intter  work,  a  part  Prott^tant  Episcopal  institutions  in  Maryland  und 

of  her  residuary  estate.      '  New  York  city,  $5,300. 

Strong,  T.  P.,  of  I'lainville,  Conn.,  bequest  to  trustees  Wiitar,  laaao  Jones,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to  the 

instructed  to  apply  the  interest  to  the  relief  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  building  (co«»t,  $1'X»,- 

poor  of  the  town,  $7»<,000.  000)  and  an  endowment  ($150,000)  for  the  preserva- 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Bayazd,  gift  to  the  Public  Library  of  tion  of  his  father's  collection  of  medical  objccta  and 

Westchester,  Pa,,  the  books,  drawings,  manuscripts,  also  the  Homer  Museum.    The  building  was  ooiii- 

herbarium,  and  traveling  knapsack  of  her  late  bus-  pletod  in  1894. 

bund.  Wiij^t,  Jamea  Bbod.  of  New  York  city,  heouosta*, 

Tennant,  Miss  Margaret,  of  San  Josd,  Cal..  gift,  in  conditionol,  to   the   Wasliinjrton    Heights    Library, 

trust  for  u  sanitarium  for  hick  and  infirm,  irrespcc-  $100.000 ;  Madison  Avenue  Depository  and  Exchange 

tive  of  creed  or  sex,  at  Pacific  Grove,  Monterey  County,  for  Women's  Work,  $10,000 ;  Manhattan  Dispensary, 

pronerty  in  San  Jose,  valued  at  $100,0<M).  the  residue  of  a  third  part  of  a  trust  fund,  of  which 

Tliayer,  Edward  O.,of  Keene,  N.  H.,  gift  to  Uxbrid^e,  residue  $100,000  may  be  used  as  a  building  fund. 

Mass.,  a  pul>lic  library  building,  cost,  $30,000 ;  and  for  Zahridde,  Mre.  Sarah  Titna,  of  New  York  city,  gif\ 

books,  $5,000.  to  tiic  Protestant  Episcopal  parish  of  St  John  the 

Thnm,  Oomelia  0.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  bequests  to  Evangelist,  at  Newport,   R.  1.,  Zabriskie  Memorial 

Drew  Theoio-rioal  Seminary,  for  education  of  needy  Church,  dedicated  Nov.  22,  1804. 

student.**,  $5,000  ;  and  to  other  Methodist  Episcopal  g^^v  kfr     iii>rrr4iv     a  vi^    ii>-i?t  a  vn 

institutions  and  to  homojopathic   benevolent  work,  WKEiAl      IfttllAII^     APtU    IKCLiAX^ir,    a 

$4,,soo.  monarchy  in  western    Europe,  formed   by  the 

Traror,  Mrs.  John  B.,  of  New  York  city,ffifb*  to  Riv-  throe  kingdoms  of  England.  Scotland,  an  j  Ire- 

erside  Hospital,  in  Yonkcrs,  N.  Y.,  $13,000;  and  for  land.     The  legislative  |K)werof  the  United  Kinir- 

cn;^;*'»»ent  of  n  ward,  $W»00.  ^^m  and  of  the  British  Empire  is  vested  in  the 


for  a  Protestant  Episcopal  church  with  free  sittings,  ister,  who  selects  his  associates,  is  chosen  on  the 

$75,000.  advice  of  a  retiring  minister  or  by  consultation 

Vanderbllt.  Oomellna  and  AlioeG.,of  New  York  city,  among  the  leaders  of  a  victorious  partv  as  the 

gift  to  Yule  Univer>*ity,  a  new  dormitory,  completed  mtiw  in  whom  the  majority  have  confidence  that 

^''^"^J'lu^  V;'''^V"w '^''J  t^^'^^'T  T^  fy'^VJ'^-  with  the  aid  of  his  selected  colleagues  he  can 

Vanderbllt,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  of  New   lork  citv,  tritt  to  i.        *u    i     •  i  *•      j    «    j       j                 •     • 

Ne^vportTR.  I.)  Hospital  corporation,  a  sum-sufficient  '^^^P«  the  legis  at  ion  desired  and  pursue  in  im- 

to  er£t  and  equip  a  Wieal  building.  peria  matters  the  nolicy  npprovefl  by  the  party. 

Vanaant,  Abraham  L.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  hoouests  Usually  he  is  the  loader  of  the  House  of  Com- 

to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  ana  the  Board  ol  For-  mons.     Legislative  projects  that  have  been  made 
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political  ques:tions  or  assume  a  political  aspect 
are  drafted  into  bills  by  the  officials  of  the 
(iovemmetit  and  siiibmitted  by  ministers  to  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  when  such  a  bill  is  re- 
j^'oted,  or  a  bill  disapproved  by  the  Government 
and  declared  to  be  a  Cabinet  question  is  carried, 
or  a  resolution  passed  that  is  a  hostile  reflection 
on  the  policy  of  the  Government,  the  Cabinet 
n;>tgns  unless  the  ministers  think  that  their 
policy  is  still  approved  by  the  majority  of  the 
voters  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  which  case 
Parliament  is  dissolved  and  writs  for  a  new  elec- 
tion i^ued.  The  statutory  duration  of  a  Parlia- 
ment is  seven  years ;  the  average  duration  dur- 
ing the  present  reign  has  been  about  four  years 
and  three  months.  Parliament  consists  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  House  of  Lords  is  composed  of  hereditary 


Colonies,  the  Marquis  of  Ripon;  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  H.  CampbellBannerman ;  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Earl  Spencer;  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
John  Morlev;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
A.  J.  Mundella;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  James  Bryce;  President  of  the  Ijocnl 
Government  Board,  Harry  H.  Fowler;  Secretary 
for  Scotland,  Sir  George  O.  Trevelyan;  Post- 
master-General, Arnold  Morley ;  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works,  G.  J.  Shaw-Lefevre ; 
Vice-President  of  the  Council  on  Education,  A. 
II.  Dyke  Acland. 

Area  und  Population.— The  ai*ea  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Lnited  Kingdom,  their  popula- 
tion as  found  by  the  decennial  census  of  April 
5,  1891,  and  the  total  population  at  the  preced- 
ing census,  are  given  in  tho  following  table : 


DIVBIONS. 

Squuv  mlln. 

00,840 

7,470 

29,765 

82,568 

76 

220 

MdM. 

FanwlM. 

ToUl,  1891. 

ToUJ,  1881. 

>.p{rl&od 

18.291,402 

761,499 

1.942.717 

2,818,958 

48,226 

26.829 

224,211 

14,192,088 

767,f86 

2,082,980 

2,885,797 

49,008 

29,279 

27,488,490 

1.519,085 

4,025,647 

4,704.750 

92,284 

55,608 

224,211 

24.618,926 

1,860,618 

8.785,578 

5,174,886 

87.702 

Wales 

Bfotiand 

Ii^ltad 

('hunntl  l»Iiim)ff 

iBJeoTMan.. 

6».f58 

NkUlen  snd  Milors  abrowl 

215,874 

Total 

120,978 

18,608,387 

19,496,688 

aS104,978 

86,241,489 

peers  of  England  and  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
representatives  of  the  Irish  peerage  elected  for 
life  and  of  .the  Scotch  peerage  elected  for  each 
Parliament,  newly  created  hereditary  peers,  peers 
created  for  life,  and  English  bishops.  The  num- 
ber of  peers  in  1898  was  567,  having  increased 
from  401  in  1B80.  The  House  of  Commons  has 
fiTO  members,  of  whom  253  represent  English, 
39  Scotch,  and  85  Irish  counties,  237  represent 
English,  31  Scotch,  and  16  Irish  borougns,  and 
5  represent  English,  2  Scotch,  and  2  Irish  uni- 
versities. The  number  of  electors  in  1893  was 
4,862,758  in  England  and  Wales,  619.091  in 
Scotland,  and  747,271  in  Ireland.  Irish  peers 
other  than  representative  peers  are  eligible  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  no  English  or  Scotch 
peer  can  be  a  member,  nor  can  any  clergyman  of 
the  Established  Churches  of  England  or  Scot- 
land or  of  the  Catholic  Church,  nor  any  Govern- 
ment contractor,  while  sheriffs  and  returning 
officers  are  ineligible  in  their  own  districts. 

The  reigning  sovereign  is  Queen  Victoria,  bom 
May  24,  1819,  who  succeeded  her  uncle  William 
IV  on  June  20,  1837,  was  crowned  on  June  28, 
l^tt,  and  assumed  the  additional  title  of  Em- 
press of  India  on  Jan.  1,  1877.  The  heir  ap- 
parent is  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  bom 
Nov.  9,  1841,  whose  son  George,  Duke  of  York, 
born  June  3,  1865,  is  next  in  the  order  of  suc- 
cession. 

The  Cabinet,  at  the  beginning  of  1894,  which 
a«wuraed  oflSce  on  Aug.  5,  1892,  was  composed 
of  the  following  ministers:  Prime  Minister, 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Lord  Privv 
Seal,  William  Ewart  Glaxl stone ;  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  Lord  Herschell ;  Lord  President  of 
the  Council  and  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  the 
Karl  of  Kimberley  :  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt;  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  ; 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Herbert  H.  Asquith;  Secretary  of  State  for  the 


The  increase  in  England  and  Wales  was  at  the 
rate  of  1'16  per  cent,  a  year;  in  Scotland,  0*78 
per  cent. ;  in  the  islands,  0'47  per  cent. ;  the  de- 
crease in  Ireland.  0'91  per  cent. ;  average  in- 
crease in  the  United  Kingdom,  0*82  per  cent. 
During  the  decennial  period  the  population  of 
the  62  great  towns  having  more  than  50,000  in- 
habitants increased  14*5  per  cent.  The  popula- 
tion of  London  within  tne  registration  district 
increased  only  10*4  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
an  increase  of  11*7  per  cent,  for  the  whole  of 
England  and  Wales,  but  towns  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  such  as  Tottenham,  Leylon,  and  Willes- 
den,  more  than  doubled  their  population,  and 
the  area  classed  as  Greater  London  showed  an 
increase  of  18-2  per  cent.  Liverpool  showed  an 
actual  decrease  of  6-2  per  cent,  within  the  city 
limits,  while  its  suburbs  grew  enormously,  Man- 
chester had  extended  its  municipal  limits,  and  in 
the  enlarged  area  the  population  increased  9*3 
per  cent.  In  Wales  and  in  Herefordshire,  Shrop- 
shire, Lincolnshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Kutlana- 
shire,  the  East  and  W'est  Ridings  of  Yorkshire, 
Cornwall,  Bedfordshire,  and  W'iltshire  there  was 
a  considerable  diminution  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion, but  in  the  kingdom  as  a  whole  there  was 
an  apparent  gain  of  8*4  per  cent.,  as  compared 
with  15'3  per  cent,  in  the  urban  districts,  though 
this  gain  might  turn  into  a  minus  quantity  if 
the  limits  assigned  to  the  urban  sanitary  ais- 
tricts  were  extended  so  as  to  include  localities 
that  are  no  longer  raral.  In  Scotland,  29*8  per 
cent,  of  the  population  live  in  4  towns  of  over 
100,000  inhabitants,  4*9  per  cent,  in  3  towns  of 
over  50,000, 13  per  cent,  in  the  other  towns  hav- 
ing above  10.000,  and  523  per  cent,  in  other 
places.  The  town  population  in  the  ten  years 
shows  an  increase  of  14*06  per  cent.,  the  village 
population  4*01  per  cent.,  and  the  rural  popula- 
tion a  decrease  of  5*33  percent.  In  Ireland,  10*7 
per  cent,  of  the  people  live  in  2  towns  exceeding 
100,000  population,  7*2  per  cent,  in   16  other 
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towns  having  more  than  10,000,  and  82*1  per 
cent,  in  rural  districts.  The  population  of  the 
registration  area  of  the  Englisn  metropolis,  prac- 
tically coincident  with  that  administered  by  the 
county  council,  was  4.211,056  in  1891;  that  of 
Greater  London,  5,633,882.  In  the  central  area 
of  the  metropolis  the  population  diminished  in 
the  ten  vears  from  1,101.994  to  1,022,529;  in  the 
city  of  London  the  night  population  diminished 
from  50,652  to  H7,094,  while  the  day  population 
increased  from  261,061  to  301,384.  The  table 
below  gives  the  population  of  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  having  over  100,- 
000  inhabitants  at  the  census  of  1881  and  at  the 
last  census  and  in  June.  1893,  as  computed  by 
the  registrar-general  from  the  returns  of  births 
and  deaths : 


CrriES  AND  TOWNS 

En!;:1an(l  and  Wales: 

London     

Liverpool  

Manche)<tcr 

Birmingham 

Leedii 

Sheffield 

Bristol 

Bradford 

Notttn^hain 

West  Ham 

Klngston-upon-Hutl  . 

Salford    

Newcastle^on-Tyne. . 

Portsmouth  

Leicester 

Oldham 

8anderland 

Cardiff 

Blnckbarn 

BrI(?htoa 

Bolton .  

PreHton 

Croydon 

Norwich   

Birkenhead 

Scotland : 

Glasgow 

Kdlnburgh  

Dundee  

Ireland : 

Dublin 

Belfiist 


1881. 

1891. 

a81.V%44 

4,211,(»6 

&Vi,!W9 

617,951 

4W,8  8 

6(»5.348 

40<»,T74 

429.171 

3'n».ll» 

867.506 

2^.5«18 

8^24-} 

206,874 

221,665 

194.495 

216.861 

18i'.,ft75 

211,984 

!:*<♦, W« 

«T4,9fl-2 

16fl,P90 

199,991 

176,  J85 

19!»,186 

145,.S39 

181V345 

127,}H9 

159,265 

122,876 

142,051 

lll,)i4d 

181,468 

na542 

118,921 

^^2,761 

128,^9 

104.014 

120,064 

107,ftW 

115.402 

lOfi.414 

115,002 

9«.n87 

107.57.J 

7H.^ll 

102.697 

S7.^42 

100  961 

»4,0O6 

99,IS4 

■  ••••■  ■ 

619,471 

280,002 

264.796 

140/^89 

1                     ' 

156,675 

849,6S8 

861.591 

208,122 

2&%950 

1893. 


4,806,411 
610.514 
615.598 
4M'^9l 
aS2,098 
888,922 
225,625 
221,611 
220.551 
K7.4«> 
208,703 
208.481 
196,997 
167,277 
184,547 
136,469 
184,515 
142,4^)6 
124,005 
117,838 
117,278 
110,225 
108,997 
104,184 
108,817 

677,888 
2rt7,672 
157,289 


The  number  of  persons  in  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire returned  in  1801  as  able  to  speak 
Welsh  only  was  508,030,  or  28*6  per  cent.,  while 
402,253,  or  22-6  per  cent.,  were  returned  as  able 
to  speak  both  Welsh  and  English.  The  Welsh 
bishops  and  friends  of  the  Auj^lican  Church  in 
Wales  questioned  these  statistics,  suggesting  that 
Welsh  nonconformists  were  tempted  to  report 
Welsh  to  be  their  solo  language  to  give  addi- 
tional force  to  the  demand  for  (lisestablishment. 
The  Welsh  language  and  literature  are  more  cul- 
tivated now  than  they  formerly  were,  and  they 
will  take  prominent  place  in  the  scheme  of  stud- 
ies of  the  new  University  of  Wales,  established 
in  1894.  In  Scotland.  4^.7:i8  perscms,  or  l-()9  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  could  speak  only  Gaelic 
in  1891,  and  210.077,  or  523  per  cent.,  could 
speak  Gaelic  and  Knglish.  In  Ireland,  38.121 
[Persons, or  0  81  percent,  of  the  population,  knew 
^no  English,  and  042.053.  or  13-05  per  cent.,  could 
speak  both  Irish  and  English. 

The  total  population  of  p]ngland  and  Wales, 
as  estimated  bv  the  registrar-general  in  June, 
1893,  was  29,?29.500  ;  of  Scotland,  4,093.059  :  of 
Ireland,  4,606,527 ;  United  Kingdom,  38,429,992. 


The  number  of  marriages  registered  in  England 
and  Wales  in  1892  was  226,922;  of  births.  S97,- 
957;  of  deaths,  559,090;  surplus  of  births,  3:iS,- 
867.  In  Scotland  the  number  of  marriages  was 
28,637;  of  births,  125.011;  of  deaths,  75,568; 
surplus  of  births,  49,4443.  The  number  of  mar- 
riages in  IrcOand  was  21,580  :  of  births,  104.234; 
of  deaths,  90,044  ;  surplus  of  births,  14,190. 

The  number  of  British-born  emigrants  in  1893 
was  209.117,  of  whom  134,302  were  English,  52.- 
155  Irish,  and  22,660  Scotch.  As  compared  with 
the  previous  year,  there  was  a  decrease  of  665  in 
the  Scotch  and  of  747  in  the  Irish  emigration, 
but  an  increase  in  the  English  of  487,  showing 
for  the  whole  United  Kingdom  a  decrease  of 
925.  Including  foreigners,  the  number  of  emi- 
grants that  sailed  from  British  ports  in  1893  was 
307,750,  of  whom  213,247  were  destined  for  the 
United  States,  50,371  for  British  North  America, 
11,470  for  Australasia,  and  32.635  for  other  coun- 
tries. The  number  of  aliens  who  arrived  from 
the  Continent  of  Europe  in  1893  was  112,306. 
The  number  of  immigrants  of  British  origin  who 
arrived  in  1892,  when  the  British  emigrant.s 
numbered  210,042,  was  97,780,  making  the  net 
British  emigration  for  that  year  112.262. 

Finances. — The  revenue'of  the  Government 
for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1893,  was  £90.395,- 
377,  which  was  £57,623  less  than  the  budget  esti- 
mate; and  the  exf>enditure  was  £90,375.365, 
being  £694,365  under  the  estimate.  The  net  re- 
ceipts from  customs  were  £19,619,291,  of  which 
£10,124,435  were  from  tobacco,  £3,399,375  from 
tea,  £2,078,585  from  rum,  £1.5334.221  from  bran- 
dy, £678,768  from  other  spirits,  £1,268,491  from 
wines,  £100,184  from  currants,  £173,858  from 
coffee,  £191.205  from  raisins,  and  £270,219  from 
various  articles.  The  excise  receipts  were  £25,- 
283,134,  of  which  £15,284,067  were  collected  frt>ra 
spirits,  £9,445,893  from  beer,  £234,280  from  li- 
censes, £310,825  from  railways,  and  £8,569  from 
other  sources.  The  stamp  duties  yielded  £13,- 
788,383,  of  which  £2.398.030  represent  proliate 
duty,  £3,242,091  legacy  duty,  £1,091,760  estate 
duty  on  personalty  and  il62.902  on  reaitv, 
£1,455,806  succession  duty,  £2,412,894  stamfwon 
deeds,  £1,148,396  on  recei'pts,  £665.0J50  on  bills  of 
exchange,  £220,325  on  patent  medicines,  £164,155 
licenses,  etc.,  £124,970  duty  on  the  capital  of  in- 
corporated companies,  £134,557  duty  on  marine 
insurances,  and  £567,467  various  other  st^mp 
duties.  The  yield  of  the  land  tax  was  £1,024,- 
713,  of  the  hou,«*e  duty  £1,411,511,  and  of  the  in- 
come and  property  tax  £13,439,576,  making  the 
total  receipts  from  taxation,  direct  and  indirect, 
£74,566,008.  The  receipts  of  the  post  oifice  were 
£10,344,353,  of  the  telegraph  service  £2,486.791. 
and  gross  receipts  from  ('rown  lands  £515.596. 
The  interest  on  the  purchase  money  of  Snoz 
Canal  shares  was  £220,396.  Receipts  f mm  mis- 
cellaneous sources  were  £2,047,487,  including 
£832.568  from  fee  stamps,  £812.862  from  the 
civil  departments,  £30,447  from  the  revenue  de- 
partments, £170,971  from  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  £51,1 17  from  post-office  savings  banks,  mak- 
ing the  total  revenue  not  obtained  by  taxation 
£15.614,623. 

The  expenditure  for  the  vear  charged  aeainst 
the  consolidated  fimd  was  £28,806,175.  Of  this. 
£25,000,(K)0  is  the  regular  appropriation  for  the 
service  of  the  national  debt,  the  charges  being 
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£16,a53,83o  interest  on  the  funded  debt.  £6.350,-  217J89  officers  and  men,  with  25,086  horses  and 

40O  of  terminable  annuities,  £059,826  interest  on  600  ^uns.     The  effectives,  including  reserves, 

the  unfunded  debt,  £185,192  for  management  of  militia,  etc.,  were  returned  as  follow:  Regular 

the  debt,  and  the  balance,  £1,751,745,  going  to  forces,  home  and  colonial,  144,334;  army  reserve, 

the  new  sinking  fund.    Other  charges  on  the  77,800;  militia,  123,744;  yeomanry,  10,697;  vol- 

eonsolidated  fund  are  £200,000  interest  on  Ex-  unteers,  225,423;  regular  forces  oii  Indian  estab- 

ehequer  bonds  issued  for  the  purchase  of  Suez  lishment,  74,384;  total  effectives,  656,382. 

Canal  shares,  £1,428,571  for  the  naval-defense  The  Navy. — The  Northbrook  programme  of 

fund.  £407.954  for  the  civil  list,  £334,538  for  naval  construction    having  been  nearly   coni- 

annuities  and  pensions,  £83,672  for  salaries  and  pleted,  the  Government  was  spurred,  in  view  of 

allowances,  £517.943  for  salaries  in  courts  of  the  naval   activity  of    France  and  Russia,  to 

justice,  and  £333,496  miscellaneous.    The  ex-  promise  in  1894  a  new  programme,  to  extend 

penditure  for  the  army  was  £17,542,000,  for  the  over  five  ye.M*s.    But.  unlike  the  last  Govern- 

navy  £14,302,000,  for  civil  services  £17,780,515,  ment,  they  did  not  disclose  the  whole  scheme, 

for  customs  and  inland  revenue  £2,615,595.  for  nor  venture  to  bind  future  Governments,  and 

the  post  office  £6,513,000.  for  the  telegraph  serv-  mortgage  the  revenues  for  years  in  advance, 

ice  £2,595.000,  and  for  packet  service  £721,080,  For  1894-'95  they  increased  the  net  appropria- 

making  the  total  for  the  supply  services  £02,-  tion  by  £3,126,000.    The  number  of  officers  and 

069,190,  and  the  total  expenditure  of  the  year  men  is  increased  from  76,700  to  83,400.    As  the 

€90,375,365,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £20,212.     Of  part  of  the  new  programme  allotted  to  the  cur- 

thearmy  expenditure,  £14,564,000  were  for  effect-  rent  year,  it  was  proposed  to  lay  down  7  first- 

ive  services,  and  £3,067,200  for  pensions,  retired  class  battle-ships  of  tne  class  of  the  "Majestic" 

f»ay,  rewards,  etc.    Of  the  navy  exp)enditure,  and  the  **  Magnificent,"  6  second-class  cruisers 

£12,160.400  were  for  effective  services,  including  of  the  "Talbot"  type,  and  2  sloop  gunboats. 

£4.771,0(JO  for  shipbuilding  and  repairs  and£l,-  The  sum  appropriated  for  construction  during 

39s,700  for  armaments,  and  £2.019,500  were  half  the  year  is  over  £5,000,000.    The  sum  of  £11,- 

pay.  pensions,  and  other  noneffective  services.  500,000,  to  which   the  expenditure  under  the 

Of  the  expenditure  for  the  civil  services,  £1,643,-  naval  defense  act  of  1889  was  limited,  has  been 

254  went  for  public  works  and  buildings,  £3,-  exceeded,  but  not  beyond  the  supplementary  ap- 

800.481    for  justice  and  police,  £2,024,706  for  propriation  made  in  1893,  which  raised  the  limit 

salaries*,  £9,172.216  for  education,  science,  and  for  shipbuilding  from  £8,650,000  to  £10,000,000, 

art,  and  £036.205  for  diplomatic,  consular,  and  while  the  sum  allocated  to  armaments  was  £2,- 

colonial  services.     The  expenditure  on  public  850,000,  as  in  the  original  act.    Including  £10,- 

education   alone  was    £6,194,718    in    England,  000,000  for  ships  built  by  contract,  the  total  cost 

£968,073    in  Scotland,  and  £1,069,969   in  Ire-  of  the  70  new  ships  authorized  in  1889  was  to  be 

land.  £21,500,000.    Of  these,  only  9  remained  uncom- 

The  national  debt  on  March  31, 1893,  amounted  pleted  at  the  beginning  of  1894.    Of  the  10  first- 

to  the  gross  sum  of  £673,647,564,  against  which  class  battle  ships,  the  "Royal  Sovereign"  and 

were  set  off  various  assets,  leaving  the  net  lia-  "Emi)ress  of  India"  (launched  in  1891),  and  the 

bilities  £668,432.772,  less  Exchequer  balances  in  "  Repulse,"  "  Royal  Oak,"  "  Ramillies,"  "  Resolu- 

the  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland  of  £5,082,535.  tion,    and  "  Revenge  "  are  barbette  ships,  pro- 

The  capital  of  the  funded  debt  was  £589,583,082 ;  tected  by  18  inches  of  armor  over  the  vital  parts, 

of  funded  annuities,  £60,761,490;  of  the  unfund-  having  a  displacement  of  14.150  tons,  steaming, 

ed  debt,   £20,748,270;   other  capital  liabilities,  the  "Royal  Sovereign"  18  and  the  others  17^ 

£2.604,722.  knots  with  natural  draught,  and  carrying  4  67- 

The  Army. — The  strength  of  the  regular  j^rmy,  ton  guns,  10  6-inch  quick-firing  guns,'and  16  6- 

exclusive  of  the  forces  in  India,  provided  for  by  pounders  and  12  3-pounder8.  The  "  Hood,"  h^v- 

ihe  estimates  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1894,  mg  the  same  dimensions  and  protective  armor, 

was  7,497  commissioned  officers,  1,016  warrant  carries  her  4  67-ton  guns  in  turrets.    The  "Cen- 

officers,  15,955  sergeants,  3,687  drummers,  trura-  turion  "  and  "  Barfleur,"  launched  in  1892,  have 

peters,  etc.,  and  126,287  rank  and  file,  making  a  a  displacement  of  10,500  tons,  12  inches  of  ar- 

total  of  154,442  men,  with  14.572  horses.    The  raor,  and  4  29-ton  guns  mounted  in  barbettes, 

officers  of  the  general  staff  numbered  325.    The  a  better    disposition  of    the    secondary  arma- 

troops  maintained  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  ment  than  the  others,  consisting  of  10  4*7-inch 

Jan,  1,  1893.  including  officers,  were,  69,734  in-  and  8  6-pounder  and  12  3-pounder  quick-firing 

fantr)',  13,179  cavalry,  17,823  artillery,  and  5,379  guns,  7  torpedo-ejectors,  as  have  the  others,  and 

engineers;   total,  106,115.    There  were,  accord-  equal  engine  power  with   them,  developing  a 

injr  to  official  returns  in  the  beginning  of  1893:  speed  of  over  18  knots.    The  programme  was 

In  England,  77,063  officers  and  men,  with  10,256  extended  in  1893  by  laying  down  the  "Renown," 

horses  and  226  field  guns;   in  Scotland,  3,686  of  12,350  tons,  designed  to  carry  4  10-inch  guns 

officers  and  men,  with  323  horses  and  4  guns;  in  2  barbettes,  like  the  "Centurion,"  and  a  more 

ami  in  Ireland,  27,155  officers  and  men,  with  powerful  quick-firing  armament,  to  consist  of  10 

3,187  horses  ami  52 guns;  making  the  total  force  6-inch.  18  12-pounder,  10  6-pounder,  and  12  3- 

in  the  United  Kingdom  107,904  men  of  all  ranks,  pounder  guns.    The  "  Majestic  "  and  "  Magnifi- 

with    13.766  horses  and  282  guns;    in   Egypt,  cent"  were  laid  down  later,  of  14,900  tons  dis- 

2.813  officers  and  men,  with  371  horses;  in  the  placement,  designed  to  speed  18  knots,  with  13,- 

<M>lonies,  31.085  officers  and  men,  with  620  horses:  000  horse  power,  and  to  carry  4  12-inch  guns  in 

in  India,  75.987  officers  and  men,  with  11,179  barbettes,  and  an  auxiliary  armament  of  12  6- 

horses  and  318  guns:   making  the  total  forces  inch,  and  28  smaller  quick-firers,  with  5  torpedo 

stationed  abroad  100,885  officers  and  men,  with  tubes.     This  tyne  of  vessel,  the  largest  in  any 

12,170  horses  and  318  guns;  total  British  army,  navy,  is  to  be  followed  in  the  4  new  battle  ships, 
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though  in  France,  Italy,  Russia,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States  the  smaller  class  is  preferred. 
The  armor  will  be  Uarveyized.  The  project-ed 
protected  cruisers,  the  **•  Powerful"  and  the 
"Terrible,"  are  to  be  much  larger  than  any 
afloat,  14,000  tons  displacement,  with  a  coal  ca- 
pacity of  3,000  tons,  the  vital  parts  protected  by 
a  4-inch  curved  steel  deck,  having  a  well-pro- 
tected armament  of  3  9-inch  guns  and  12  6-inch, 
18  12-pounders  and  12  3-pounder  quick-firing 
guns,  and  capable  of  steaming  22  knots.  Not 
counting  the  vessels  projected  under  Earl  Spen- 
cer's latest  programme,  the  British  effective  sea- 
going navy  will,  when  the  few  uncompleted  vessels 
are  finished,  consist  of  25  first-class  battle  ships, 
all  built  within  the  last  twelve  years,  and  only  4  of 
them  having  less  displacement  than  10,000  tons; 
9  second-class  battle  ships,  all  over  5,000  tons ; 
11  third-class  battle  ships,  all  st«aming  more 
than  11  knots:  23  first-class  cruisers,  deck-pro- 
tected or  belted,  all  of  over  5,000  tons,  built 
since  1880,  some  having  a  sea  speed  of  over  20 
and  none  less  than  16  knots,  all  having  an  elab- 
orate modern  armament  of  quick-firing  guns,  well 
protected,  and  most  of  them  22-ton  Armstrongs 
also  and  4  torpedo  tubes;  12  first-class  cruisers 
of  the  older  armored  type,  all  but  1  over  7,500 
tons,  and  of  a  speed  exceeding  12  knots;  63 
second-class  cruisers  of  2,000  tons  or  more,  the 
newer  ones  strongly  armed  and  protect-ed,  and 
capable  of  speeding'from  20  up  to  27  knots;  103 
third-class  cruisers,  including  gun  vessels,  gun- 
boats, torpedo  cruisers,  and  torpedo  catchers,  all 
steaming  over  10  knots  at  sea;  86  third-class 
cruisers  whose  speed  is  less  than  10  knots ;  42 
torpedo  destroyers,  and  43  other  first-class  tor- 
pedo craft  of  the  first  class ;  33  of  the  second 
class,  or  such  as  are  over  100  and  less  than  125 
feet  in  length  ;  and  18  third-cliiss  torpedo  boats, 
not  including  those  under  80  feet  in  length. 

Railroads. — The  length  of  railroads  open  to 
traffic  at  the  end  of  1892  was  20.325  miles,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  126  miles  during  the  year. 
There  were  14,242  miles  in  England  and  Wales, 
3,188  miles  in  Scotland,  and  2,895  miles  in  Ire- 
land. The  paid-up  capital  w«is  £944,357,320; 
receipts  in  1892,  £82,092,040.  of  which  £42,866,- 
498  was  from  goods  and  £35,662,816  from  pas- 
sengers; working  expenses,  £45,717.965,  being 
56  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.  The  number 
of  passengers,  exclusive  of  holders  of  season 
tickets,  was  864,4;}5.3S8.  Of  the  total  capital  in- 
vestment, £777,138.895  was  in  English,  £128,- 
716,165  in  Scotch,  and  £38,502,260  in  Irish  rail- 
ways. There  were  960  miles  of  street  and  road 
tramwavs  in  1893,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of 
£13,708;349. 

Posts  and  Telegraphs. — The  post  office  in 
1893  delivere<i  l,790,250.0lK)  letters,  244,400.000 
post  cards,  535,200,000  book  packets,  162,100,000 
newspapers,  and  52,300.000  parcels.  The  num- 
ber of  inland  money  orders  was  8,963,032,  of  the 
amount  of  £24,618,809  ;  total  monev  orders,  10,- 
442,918,  of  the  amount  of  £28,683,951  ;  total 
postal  orders,  56,590,668,  of  the  amount  of  £21,- 
345,153. 

On  March  31,  1893,  there  were  34,056  miles  of 
telegraphs,  with  209,046  miles  of  wire.  The 
number  of  dispatches  sent  during  the  vear  was 
09,907.848 ;  receipts,  £2,487,000 ;  expenses,  £2,- 
568,000. 


Commerce.— The  imports  in  1893  were  of  the 
total  value  of  £4a5,067,690 ;  the  exports  of  Brit- 
ish pnxiuce,  £218,496,246;  exports  of  foreign  and 
colonial  produce,  £58,935.595.  The  total  voluntc 
of  trade  was  £682,499,531.  against  £715,434.048 
in  1892,  when  the  imports  amounted  to  £423.- 
892,178,  the  domestic  exports  to  £227,077,0o:<, 
and  the  foreign  and  colonial  exports  to  £64,503,- 
113.  The  imports  of  gold  bullion  and  specie  in 
1893  were  £24,232,086;  exports,  £19,571,373; 
imports  of  silver,  £11,913,395 ;  exports,  £13,459,- 
645.  The  imports  of  the  various  classes  of  mer- 
chandise in  1892  and  1893  were  of  the  following 
values : 


IMPORTS. 


189S. 


Animala,  living,  for  food 

Articles  or  food  and  drink,  free . . . 
Articles  of  food  and  tli  ink,  datisbie ' 

Tobacco,  datiable 

MetalB I 

Chemicalo,  dyes,  and  tanning  sab- 

stonci'B 

Oils I 

Textile  materlalH ! 

Various  nw  materials 

Manafactarod  articles 

M  isccllaneous  articles 

Mlsoellaneoas,  bjr  parcel  post. .... 


£9,802.186 

149.098,700 

2(1,848,086 

8.ft8d,444 

21,099,6S4 

«,080,589 
7,07MOS 
77,71  i,ar>8 
41.928,702 
6&,<40,28O 
14,972,175 


1893. 


£ft.851.701 

l4l.4.^<l(»7l 

24.987,^6 

8,fi66u6I 

aO,62U,hl7 

6,858.64s 
7.109,841 
67,97(s(<OI 
4O,97G,£0tu 
6.%90«,]75 
15,684.940 
6l9,llh 


Total  £428,79&882  £405.067,690 

The  values  of  the  classified  exports  of  British 
products  for  1893,  compared  with  the  preeedin 
year,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


EXPORTS. 


Animals  living 

Articles  of  food  and  drink 

Raw  raaterlab 

Textile  fabrics  and  yams 

MetaU  and  metal  manufiictares 

Machinery  and  mill  work 

Apparel,  etc 

Onemlcals  and  medicines 

All  other  articles   

Mlscelianeoas,  by  parcel  post.  . 


Total 


1809. 


£690,046 
10,486,145 
19.820,3C0 
10Q,05^825 
88,048,916 
18,887,867 
10,482.490 

8,584,898 
29,61M41 

1,001,880 


1893. 

1Q,603vM(J 

17.168.447 

96,60^,856 

80,866.267 

18.970.«i5 

9,564,10ft 

a695.284 

29,847,940 

1,042,8:>1 


£!227,on,0&3  £S1$,496.S16 


TJie  imports  of  wheat  in  1893  were  13,08:^,462 
quarters  (1  quarter  =  8  bushels),  of  which  C.452.- 
570  quarters  came  from  the  United  States, 
2,012,400  from  Russia,  1,549,120  from  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  1,230,720  from  India,  031.471 
from  Canada,  531,040  from  Australasia,  516.<»0 
from  Chili,  and  72,420  from  Germany.  The 
quantity  of  flour  imported,  not  included  in  the 
above,  was  e(]uivalent  to  4,081,650  quarters,  and 
of  this  3,599,120  quarters  came  from  the  United 
States.  The  imports  of  tea  were  249,91 7.:i81 
pounds;  of  raw  sugar,  16.036.935  humlred- 
weight;  of  refined  sugar,  11,569,739  hundre<]- 
weight ;  of  cheese,  2.077,482  hundredweight ;  of 
beef,  2,008,506  hundredweight:  of  bac4)n  and 
hams,  4,187,298  hundredweight ;  of  fresh  mut- 
ton, 1,971,500  hundred  weight:  of  spirits.  10.- 
966.988  gallons;  of  wine,  14.680.939  gallons ; 
the  number  of  live  cattle,  340.045.  The  values  of 
some  of  the  principal  imports  were:  Grain  and 
flour,  £51,299.802;  raw  cotton,  i'30.684.942 : 
wool,  £24,437,178;  meat,  .€22.331,503:  sugar, 
raw  and  refined,  £22,085,241 ;  butter  and  mar- 
garine, £16,410,457;  timber  and  wood,  £15,390,- 
894;  silk  manufactures,  £11,607.391;  tea.  £10,- 
217,071 ;  woolen  manufactures,  £9,875,181 ;  flax. 
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hemp,  and  jiite,  £8,294,553;  leather,  £6,580,222 ; 
fruits  £0,085,042 ;  wine,  £5,303,294 ;  cheese,  £5,- 
\mMS ;  coffee,  £4,001,280  :  tobacco.  £3,566,001. 
The  values  of  some  of  the  chief  articles  of  do- 
int^tic  produce  or  ronnufacture  exported  were : 
Cotton  good*,  £54,717,196;  cotton  yam,  £9,- 
059,984:  woolens,  £16,428,407;  woolen  and 
woreted  yarn,  £4,533,474 ;  linen  goods.  £4,778,- 
996:  linen  yam,  £1.005,155 ;  jute  manufactures, 
£2.391.363;  apparel  and  haberdashery,  £5,759,- 
913;  tin  plates,  £3,265,663;  hoops,  sheets,  and 
plates,  £3,265,663 ;  railroad  iron,  £2.512,964  ; 
t'A.^t  and  wrought  iron,  £3,768,902 ;  steel,  £2,- 
1S;{,482 :  copper,  £3.022,651 :  coal,  £14,488.154 ; 
hardware  and  cutlery,  £2,048,042.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  values  of  the  imports  in  1892 
from  some  of  the  principal  countries  and  of  the 
exports  to  them  of  British  produce : 


COUNTRIES. 


British  pocfteasions 

rnitod  SUtea 

France  


Imporu. 


(i«>niiany 

NetheriatMU 

Reiirtam 

RomU 

Spain 

Mfypt 

Kraril 

Tarki-y 

^weden 

IHrtmark 

A'centme  Republic. 

I  bina 

Italy 

Chlh 

Norn  ay 

I'onnfjiii 

Roumania 


£97,766,804 

108,180,817 

480)19,180 

8.\726.728 

S8,b20.921 

17,018.967 

15,122,677 

10,9IG,686 

]0,5^^880 

80^11,951 

50i51.798 

8,880,064 

8.041,668 

4.540,85S 

8,&^8,t;48 

8,'284.4^6 

8,871.899 

8,576,615 

8.440,S22 

8,978,794 


Exports. 

£74,680,160 
26,.M7.284 
14,686,894 
17^:88,418 
8,^86,080 
6.942,667 
5.857,081 
4,672,S88 
8.192,698 
7.910,826 
6,190,114 
2.861,958 
2.622,485 
5.f51,605 
6,776.055 
5.564.487 
8,784,697 
1,706.111 
1,895,191 
1.882,690 


NaTl^fttion. — The  number  of  merchant  ves- 
sels entered  from  foreign  ports  during  1892  was 
61,(^47,  of  87,673,000  tons,  of  which  24,682,  of 
10,633.000  tons,  were  foreign.  The  numlwr 
cleared  was  61.881,  of  88,194,000  tons,  of  which 
24.954,  of  10,862,000  tons,  were  foreign.  The 
tonnage  of  vessels  with  cargoes  entered  was  29,- 
.'>:^0,000.  of  which  21.856,000  tons  were  British 
and  8.174,000  tons  foreign  shipping;  the  ton- 
nni^e  of  vessels  cleared  with  cargoes  was  83,944,- 
0(H).  of  which  25,064,000  tons  were  British  and 
H,>5^,000  tons  foreign.  The  total  tonnage  of 
sailing  and  steam  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade 
enter^  and  cleared  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast 
was  75.868,000  tons,  of  which  54.378,000  tons 
were  British.  5,351,000  Norwegian,  4,045,000 
German,  2.144,000  Dutch,  1.951.000  Danish, 
1.930,000  French,  1,036.000  Swedish,  1,168,000 
Spani.*jh.  953.000  Belgian,.  627,000  Russian,  590,- 
<)00  Italian,  223,000  American,  and  175,000  Aus- 
trian. The  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  at  the 
port  of  London  was  13.916,000  tons ;  al  Liver- 
pool, 11.120,000;  at  Cardiff,  9,779,000:  at  New- 
c:tstle,  4,206,000;  at  Hull,  3,801,000;  at  Shields, 
3.291,000:  at  Glasgow,  2,941,000.  The  total 
mimlwr  of  vessels  entered  coastwise  was  314,- 
^A  of  49.415,000  tons ;  cleared,  281.629.  of  43,- 
6^2.000  tons.  The  total  number  of  vessels  en- 
terwl  at  British  ports  was  876,507.  of  87,087,970 
tons ;  cleared.  343,510.  of  81,876,330  tons. 

In  1892  there  were  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  2,082  British  sailing  vessels,  of  2.888.800 
tons,  and  8,577  steam  vessels,  of  4,905,996  tons, 
besides  238  sailing  vessels,  of  37,200  tons,  and 


306  steam  vessels,  of  206,660  tons,  engaged  part- 
ly in  the  foreign  and  partly  in  the  homo  trade. 
In  the  home  trade,  which  embraces  the  Conti- 
nental coast  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest  as  well  as 
British  ports,  there  were  8,478  sailing  vessels,  of 
535,326  tons,  and  2,344  steam  vessels,  of  26,611 
tons.  The  total  number  of  British  vessels  in  the 
home  and  foreign  trades  at  the  end  of  1892  was 
17.020,  of  8,449.512  tons,  employing  241,735  men, 
of  whom  30,899  were  foreigners.  The  number 
of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  United 
Kingdom  was  21,528.  of  8.644,574  tons,  of  which 
18,578,  of  3,080,272  tons,  were  sailing  vessels,  and 
7.950,  of  5,564,482  tons,  were  steamers.  The 
number  of  vessels  built  and  registered  during 
1892  was  843,  of  692,791  tons,  of  which  322,  of 
258,700  tons,  were  sailing  vessels,  and  521,  of 
484,091  tons,  were  steam  vessels. 

The  Winter  Session.— The  session  that 
opened  on  Jan.  81,  1893,  instead  of  terminating 
in  August,  as  formerly,  or  being  prolonged  till 
late  autumn,  as  of  late,  extended  over  the  year, 
and  did  not  come  to  an  end  till  March  5, 1894. 
Although  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Home-rule  bill 
was  the  chief  cause  of  its  unprecedented  length, 
other  highly  contentious  measures  forming  |)art 
of  the  Newcastle  programme  put  forth  by  the 
Liberal  narty  in  1892  were  introduced  in  accord- 
ance with  the  promises  contained  in  the  address. 
The  principal  measures  promised  were  bills  to 
change  the  method  of  i-egistering  voters,  to  carry 
out  the  principle  of  "  one  man  one  vote,"  and  to 
shorten  Parliaments,  labor  legislation  fixing 
shorter  hours  for  railway  servants,  amending  the 
law  of  conspiracy,  and  making  employers  re- 
sponsible for  accidents  to  workmen,  the  parish 
councils  and  London  Countv  Council  bills,  a 
Welsh  Church  suspensory  bill,  a  similar  one  for 
Scotland,  a  local  veto  bill.  The  promised  bill  to 
disestablish  the  Scotti.«h  Kirk  was  not  brought 
in,  nor  were  those  for  making  Parliaments 
shorter,  for  abolishing  plural  voting,  and  for 
modifying  the  constitution  of  the  London  Coun- 
ty Council.  The  registration  bills  for  England 
and  Wales  and  for  Scotland  were  withdrawn,  as 
were  the  conspiracv-law  amendment  bill,  the  bill 
for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Welsh  Church, 
and  the  temperance  bill  introducing  local  option. 
The  railway-servants  bill  was  passed,  and  so 
were  bills  authorizing  an  Indian  loan,  and  one 
correcting  the  Scotch  fishery  act.  A  bill  to  re- 
instate Irish  evicted  tenants,  introduced  by  a 
Nationalist  member,  was  accepted  in  principle 
by  the  Government,  and  facilities  were  offered 
for  a  miners*  eight-hour  bill,  prof»osed  by  a 
Labor  member.  The  Home-rule  bill,  carried 
through  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  free  use 
of  the  closure  rule,  was  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Sept.  8.  1893. 

The  parisn  councils  bill  and  the  employers* 
liability  bill  were  reserved  for  discussion  in 
the  winter  session,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
fact  that  the  budget  had  not  yet  been  voted. 
All  the  other  Government  measures  were  aban- 
doned or  postponed.  Parliament  adjourned  for 
forty  days,  and  met  again  on  Nov.  2. 

The  parish  councils  bill,  which  finally  be- 
came law,  puts  an  end  to  the  control  of  the 
squire  and  the  parson  over  rural  local  gov- 
ernment. Every  man  or  woman  after  twelve 
months*  residence  is  qualified  to  vote  for  the 
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parish  council  or  to  be  elected  a  member,  contributed  with  their  men,  should  be  allowwl 
and  also  to  sit  in  the  district  council,  which  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  act.  Uia 
is  elected  by  the  parish  council.  Leaders  of  the  amendment  was  supported  by  some  Gladstoniaii 
labor  movement,  ali*eady  active  in  the  town  members,  and  on  the  division  the  ministerial 
councils  and  the  school*  boards,  have  plunged  majority  was  only  19.  When  the  bill  went  up 
into  this  new  field  of  activity.  Whoever  is  to  the  Lords  a  clause  was  inserted,  on  Ix»rd  liud- 
clecied  chairman  of  a  district  council  is  ex  officio  ley's  motion,  permitting  a  body  of  employees  by 
a  county  magistrate  under  the  new  law,  which  a  two-third  vote  to  contract  themselves* out  of 
thus  changes  radically  the  character  of  the  the  act  when  they  are  members  of  any  existing 
county  bench.  The  parson  has  no  official  con-  or  any  new  insurance  society  with  the  approval 
nection  with  the  local  government,  and  the  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  This  amendment  wa.^; 
squire,  though  he  pay  half  or  more  of  the  poor  stricken  out  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
rate,  has  but  a  single  vote,  like  every  one  of  his  when  the  bill  went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  it 
tenants,  and  has  no  more  to  say  about  the  poor-  was  reinserted.  Mr.  Asquith  acceptCKl  the  amend- 
law  administration,  which,  however,  is  still  un-  ment  of  Mr.  Cobb,  allowing  members  of  existing 
der  the  oversight  of  the  local  government  societies  to  contract  out  during  the  first  three 
board,  whereas  formerly  ratepayers  only  had  vears,  and  it  was  voted  by  a  majority  of  2  only, 
the  right  to  vote,  each  having  one  vote  for  every  When  the  bill  went  back  to  the  Lord's  again  this 
£50  that  he  was  rated,  up  to  the  limit  of  6  voces,  compromise  was  refused,  and  it  was  returned 
All  qualifications  for  membership  of  the  poor-  with  Lord  Dudley's  proposal  restored.  Mr. 
law  boards  are  also  swept  away  except  residence,  Gladstone  moved  that  the  amendments  of  the 
and  the  persons  who  are  elected  to  the  district  Lords  be  laid  aside,  and  when  this  course  was  de- 
councils  serve  as  poor-law  guardians.  The  bill  clared  to  be  irregular  he  announced  the  aban- 
contained  provisions  permitting  parish  councils  don  ment  of  the  measure. 

to  condemn  and  acquire  land  for  small  holdings  The  Bosebery  Cabinet. — Mr.  Gladstone*s  eye- 
without  parliamentary  sanction,  to  hire  as  well  sight  was  failing  rapidly  under  the  strain  of  his 
as  to  purchase  land,  to  dispossess  the  Church  labors,  and  he  suffered  from  impaired  hearing 
from  the  control  of  charities  and  trusts  other  and  the  infirmities  of  age.  and  was  obliged  fre- 
than  ecclesiastical  and  of  over  forty  years'  stand-  quently  to  absent  himself  from  the  sittings  of 
ing,  which  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  motion  of  tne  House,  particularly  in  the  night  sessions. 
Lord  Salisbury,  struck  out.  He  also  proposed  leaving  the  leadership  to  Sir  William  Hareourt. 
to  set  a  higher  minimum  limit  of  population  be-  He  had  therefore  res(ilved  to  resign  at  the  clo^c 
low  which  parishes  should  not  be  required  to  of  the  session,  and  on  March  3  he  carried  out 
elect  councils.  When  the  bill  was  sent  up  again  his  purpose.  Sir  WMlIiam  Hareourt,  according 
in  its  original  form  the  Liberal  Unionists,  after  to  usage,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  late  con- 
the  Government  had  offered  to  permit  an  ap-  flict  l^tween  tlie  houses,  was  his  natural  suc- 
peal  to  the  county  council  in  regard  to  the  com-  cessor;  but  in  the  party,  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
pulsory  purchase  or  hiring  of  land,  induced  Lord  in  the  country,  as  far  as  its  sentiment  was  mani- 
Salisbury  to  yield  some  concessions  tx)  the  Radi-  fested  by  the  press,  there  was  a  strong  prefer- 
cals  on  the  other  two  points.  Mr.  Gladstone  ac-  ence  for  Lord  Rosebery,  whose  proved  military 
cepted  the  bill  as  finally  amended  by  the  Lords,  and  foreign  policy  anS  more  complaisant  atl- 
reserving  the  right  to  alter  the  amendments  by  dress  and  accommodating  spirit  commended  him 
subsequent  legislation,  saying  that  the  time  had  to  the  old  Liberals  and  insured  the  respect  of 
ended  for  passing  bills  back  and  forth  from  one  the  Conservatives,  while,  owing  to  his  known 
house  to  the  other;  "to  continue  the  process  social  views  nnd  his  achievements  as  president 
would  be  a  loss  of  dignity  for  both  houses";  of  the  County  Council,  he  was  more  trusted  even 
but  that  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  i*e-  by  the  Ijabor  men  than  his  brilliant  nnd  irapetu- 
garding  the  bills  had  raised  "  a  question  of  the  oiis  rival.  One  section  of  the  Radicals,  that  Kxl 
gravest  character  '* :  whether  the  judgment  of  by  Henty  Laboucherc,  opjx)sed  him  bitterly  l>e- 
the  House  of  Lords  "  is  not  only  to  modify  but  cause  he  was  the  chief  upholder  among  the  Lib- 
to  annihilate  the  whole  work  of  the  House  of  erals  of  the  imperial  policy  in  Egypt,  in  Mata- 
Commons,"  a  controversy  which  **  once  raised  beleland,  in  East  Africa  and  Uganda,  and  every- 
must  go  forward  to  its  issue."  where,  and  because,  furthermore,  he  was  a  peer. 

The  budget,  owing  to  commercial  and  agricul-  whereas  now,  they  thought,  was  the  time  to 
tural  depression,  and  the  consequent  falling  "mend  or  end"  the  House  of  Peers.  Passing 
revenue,  while  adding  a  penny  to  the  income  over  both  Sir  William  Hareourt  and  Lord  Kim- 
tax,  was  characterized  by  economy  in  all  the  berley,  the  Liberal  leader  in  the  House  of  Lonls, 
spending  departments,  especially  in  the  Admi-  the  Queen  sent  for  Lord  Rosebery,  who  recon- 
ralty.  Lord  George  Hamilton  stirred  up  the  struct.ed  the  Cabinet,  which  was  announced  on 
question  of  naval  construction,  and  although  March  8  as  follows :  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
>lr.  Gladstone  obtained  a  majority  of  36  on  a  vote  and  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  Earl  of 
of  confidence,  Sir  William  Hareourt  was  com-  Rosebery;  Lord  High  Chancellor,  Lord  Hor- 
pelled  to  alter  his  tone  and  to  arrange  for  amuoh  schell ;  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Lord  Twcedmouth  ; 
larger  naval  expenditure  in  the  future  than  he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  I^eader  of  the 
ha<l  been  prepared  to  make.  House,  Sir  W.  Hareourt;  Secretary  of  State  for 

The  employers'  liability  bill  had  already  been  Home  Affairs,  Herbert  Asquith;  Secretary  of 

killed  by  the  action  of  the   House  of  Lords.  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Earl  of  Kimber- 

When  this  bill  came  up  in  the  House  of  Com-  ley;  Secretary  of  State  for  Colonial  Affairs,  the 

mons,  Walter  McLaren  moved   that  workmen  Marquis  of  Ripon;  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 

who  had  subscribed  to  existing  insurance  funds,  H.  CampboU-Bannerman ;  Secretary  of  State  for 

to  which  some  of  the  railroad  comi)anics  had  Indian  Affairs,  Harry  H.  Fowler;  Chancellor  of 
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the  Duchy  of  Lfincaster,  James  Bryce ;  First  troduced.  The  Welsh  disestablishment  was  un- 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Karl  Spencer;  Chief  satisfactory  to  the  Welsh  members  because  it 
Stx.'retary  for  Ireland,  John  Morley;  Secretary  saved  the  life  interests  of  present  incumbents, 
for  Scotland,  Sir  George  Trevelyan;  President  When  the  Welsh  members  threatened  to  desert 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  A.  J.  Mundella;  Presi-  the  party,  and  some  of  the  Parnellites  already 
dent  of  the  Local  GoveiTiment  Board,  G.  J.  were  voting  with  the  ConservatiA'es  because  the 
Shaw-Lefevre ;  Vice-President  of  the  Council  on  ministers  refused  their  demand  of  a  general  am- 
FMucation,  A.  11.  Dyke  Acland;  Postmaster-  nesty,  dissolution  seemed  to  be  impending.  The 
(feneial,  Arnold  Morley.  Herbert  Gladstone  discussion  of  Sir  William  HarcourtV  democratic 
succeeded  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  as  First  Commis-  budget  averted  the  danger.  This  budget,  in- 
i^ioner  of  Works,  but  without  a  seat  in  the  Cabi-  volving  new  principles  as  drastic  and  radical  as 
net.  On  May  13  Mr.  Mundella  resigned,  because  anything  in  tne  Newcastle  programme,  occupied 
if  he  continued  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  almost  the  whole  time  of  Parliament, 
he  would  have  to  decide  on  the  proceedings  to  The  expenditure  to  be  provided  for  was  £3,904.- 
be  taken  under  the  bankruptcv  laws  in  the  case  000  more  than  that  of  i898-'04.  There  was  an 
of  the  defunct  New  Zealand  Loan  Company,  of  increase  of  £3,12(i,000  in  the  navy  estimates,  of 
which  he  was  a  director.  Mr.  Bryce  succeeded  £470,000  for  education,  and  of  £88,000  for  pub- 
ro  the  office,  and  Lord  Tweedmouth  was  made  lie  works.  Including  £7,250,000  for  local  ex- 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  penditure,  the  total  to  be  raised  was  £102.700,- 

The  Session  of  1K94. — Parliament  reassem-  000.  The  annual  expenditure  of  the  Govern- 
bled  on  March  12.  Home  rule  was  not  include<l  ment  had  increased  by  £28,823,000  in  twenty 
in  the  programme  of  legislation  set  forth  in  the  years.  There  had  been  an  increase  of  £12,000.- 
Queen's  speech,  but  the  first  place  was  given  to  000  in  the  army  and  navy,  of  £6,500,000  in 
an  evict^  tenants  bill.  Bills  were  promised  grants  to  local  authorities,  of  £6.186,000  for  edu- 
for  the  amendment  of  the  registration  law,  the  cation,  and  expenditure  under  these  heads  was 
abolition  of  plural  voting.  Church  disestablish-  expected  still  to  grow  greater.  With  the  aid  of 
ment  in  Wales  and  in  Scotland,  the  equalization  the  Suez  Canal  dividends,  now  released  from 
of  rates  in  London,  the  extension  of  local  gov-  hypothecation,  and  by  applying  the  new  sinking 
emment  in  Scotland  after  the  English  model,  a  fund  to  the  discharge  of  the  debt  of  £5,746.- 
looal  veto  on  the  liquor  trafRc,  conciliation  in  000  still  outstanding  that  was  incurred  under 
labor  disputes,  amendment  of  the  factory  act  the  imperial  and  the  naval  defense  acts,  the 
and  of  the  mines  acts,  and  reform  of  the  method  revenue  would  be  relieved  of  that  incumbrance 
of  investigating  fatal  accidents  in  Scotland,  and  the  end  of  1806  would  see  it  cleared  off. 
}*^i]y  in  the  session  pledges  were  given  commit-  The  decline  in  the  revenue  experienced  since 
ting  the  Government  further  to  an  English  1890  had  ceased,  and  a  slight  recovery  in  re- 
education bill,  an  Irish  education  bill,  a  rail-  ceipts  from  taxation  was  noticeable  in  the  last 
way  and  canal  traffic  bill,  and  a  crofters  bill,  six  months  of  1803;  still  the  total  estimate  of 
}is  well  as  to  bills  for  accelerating  registration  revenue  was  less  than  the  actual  receipts  of 
under  the  parish  councils  act  and  for  carrying  1893-'94,  which  had  been  swelled  by  arrears 
out  the  Bering  Sea  award,  and  support  was  from  the  previous  year  and  other  windfalls.  The 
promised  to  the  repeal  of  the  crimes  act  and  re-  net  deficit  to  be  provided  for  by  fresh  taxation 
vision  of  the  land  laws  of  Ireland,  home  rule  for  was  £2,879,000.  Sir  William  Haroourt  proposed 
Scotland,  extension  of  the  small-holdings  act  to  to  cover  this  by  a  revision  of  the  death  duties 
Ireland,  and  a  bill  to  pay  parliamentary  elcc-  and  adding  a  penny  to  the  income  tax,  taking 
t ion  expenses  out  of  the  rates.  The  mineis  eight-  advantage  of  these  operations  to  change  ma- 
hours  bill,  on  which  the  Cabinet  was  divided,  terially  the  incidence  of  the  taxes,  and  by  in- 
was  treated  as  an  open  question.  It  was  inti-  creasing  the  duties  on  drink.  The  effect  was 
mated  that  all  measures  affecting  Scotland  were  actually  to  relieve  the  lower  middle  classes  from 
to  he  referred  to  a  standing  committee.  taxation  and  impose  much  heavier  burdens  on 

On  the  opening  day  Lord  Rosebery  put  his  the  wealthy,  especially  the  landowners  and  the 
office  at  stake  by  admitting  to  Lord  Salisbury  brewers  and  distillers.  The  income  tax  was 
that  Irish  home  nile  could  not  be  carried  until  raised  from  7d.  to  Sd.,  but  of  the  sum  yielded  by 
Kncland  as  the  "predominant  partner"  is  con-  the  extra  penny  85  per  cent,  was  given  up  in  the 
verted.  An  explanation  that  was  a  retractation  shape  of  remissions  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale, 
was  regarded  as  satisfactory  by  the  Irish  Na-  The  amount  of  income  exempted  from  taxation 
tionalists.  On  the  opening  day  also  Mr.  Lalx)u-  was  raised  from  £120  to  £160  on  less  than  £400. 
{•here  carried  by  a  majority  of  2  an  amendment  while  on  incomes  of  between  £400  and  £500  the 
to  the  address  praying  that  bills  that,  after  exemption  is  £100.  The  new  spirit  tax  is  Orf.  a 
having  been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords,  gallon,  and  the  tax  on  beer  Gd.  a  barrel  of  J^O 
have  been  passed  a  second  time  by  the  House  gallons.  The  former  created  discontent  among 
of  Commons,  shall  be  signed  and  pass  into  Scotch  and  Irish  supporters  of  the  Government, 
law.  Sir  William  Harcourt  moved  the  rejec-  while  against  the  other  the  brewers  and  barley 
tion  of  the  addres**  and  the  presentation  of  a  growers  cried  out.  The  graded  income  tax  dc- 
new  one  simply  thanking  the  Queen  for  her  manded  by  the  Radicals  having  been  rejected 
irracious  speech,  and  this  motion,  the  Radicals  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
having  intended  a  demonstration  against  the  culty  and  uncertainty  of  its  assessment  and  col- 
House  of  Lords  and  against  Lord  Rosebery  lection,  he  appeased  them  by  introducing  the 
rather  than  an  attempt  to  legislate  immediately  principle  of  graduation  in  the  new  death  duties. 
z\nd  thus  risk  defeat  and  dissolution,  was  carried  The  existing  death  duties,  consisting  of  the  pro- 
imanimously.  The  promised  local  veto,  Scotch  bate  duty,  the  account  duty,  the  estate  duty,  the 
disestablishment,  ana  mines  bills  were  never  in-  legacy  diity,  and  the  succession  duty,  he  aggre- 
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gated  ami  consolidated  into  a  single  duty.  The  would  become  absentees,  tlie  galleries  and  libra- 
old  duties,  which  had  grown  up  piecemeal,  were  ries  would  be  sold  and  their  treasures  go  to 
complicated  and  contradictory  in  their  pnnci-  America,  and  eventually  the  great  estates  would 
pies,  presenting  *'an  extraordinary  specimen  of  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  illustrious  families, 
tessellated  legislation."  The  probata,  account,  The  impending  downfall  of  the  county  families 
and  legacy  duties  affected  personalty  alone,  the  and  the  cuttmg  up  of  their  estates  into  small 
estate  anci  succession  duties  on  both  realty  and  holdings  caused  no  sorrow  to  Sir  William  liar- 
personalty ;  the  probate,  account,  and  estate  court  and  the  Radicals  behind  him,  but  the  ar* 
duties  were  imposed  on  the  corpiM  of  the  estate,  gument  that  the  land  bore  a  heavier  burden 
the  legacy  duty  was  an  additional  tax  on  prop-  already  than  it  o^ght  in  being  charged  with  ail 
crty  received  by  will,  graduated  according  to  the  rates  could  not  be  brushed  aside  by  the  suc- 
the  degree  of  consanguinity,  and  the  inherit-  cesser  of  Gladstone,  and  therefore  the  Chancellor 
ance  tax  was,  like  the  last,  imposed  only  on  the  of  the  Exchequer  was  compelled  to  make  the 
interest  devolving  upon  the  successor.  Per-  new  tax  easier  for  the  landlords  in  practical  work- 
sonalty  passing  by  will  or  inheritance  paid  a  ing,  if  not  in  theory,  and  to  promise  further  relief 
probate  auty,  if  passing  by  voluntary  settlement  from  the  rates.  Neither  Mr.  Balfour  nor  Mr. 
an  account  duty ;  but  realty,  settled  or  unset-  Chamberlain  ventured  to  attack  the  principle  of 
tied,  was  exempt  from  this  species  of  taxation,  graduation,  to  which  in  various  forms  they  were 
and  when  it  paid  a  tax  the  life  interest,  not  the  both  committed.  The  aristocracy  found  no'oham- 
fee  simple,  was  affected,  whereas  personalty  paid  pions  among  the  striving  politicians,  but  Mr. 
on  the  capital  value.  The  budget  of  Sir  William  Goschen,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Sir  John  Lub- 
Harcourt  consolidated  the  probate  and  estate  bock,  and  other  old-fashioned  believers  in  ortho- 
duties  into  one  duty,  called  the  estate  duty,  but  dox  political  economy  and  orthodox  finance,  pro- 
collected  like  the  former  probate  duty,  and  fused  tested  against  graduated  taxation  and  took  issue 
also  the  legacy  and  succession  duties,  placing  withSir  William  Harcourt  on  theoretical  ground, 
both  real  and  personal  property,  both  settled  for  which  he  gave  an  opening  by  laying  down 
and  unsettled  property,  on  the  same  footing.  In  the  principle — according  better  with  the  law  than 
all  cases  the  duty  is'  levied  on  the  corpiia  or  with  the  modem  doctrine  of  property — that  a 
capital  value  of  the  property  devolving  at  death,  man's  title  to  his  property  ceases  with  his  death, 
and  in  deference  to  strong  representations  from  that  it  can  pass  to  his  heirs  or  assigns  by  a  fresh 
the  agents-general  of  the  colonies  an  allowance  grant  from  the  state,  and  that  in  making  such  a 
was  made  on  personalty  held  in  the  colonies  grant  the  state  has  an  anterior  title  to  what  it 
which  has  paid  death  duties  there  where  the  may  consider  its  share  over  any  claimants  by  de- 
colonial  government  has  entered  into  a  recipro-  scent  or  testament.  The  third  reading  of  the 
cal  arrangement  with  the  mother  country.  The  finance  bill  was  carried  on  July  17  by  a  majority 
duty  is  1  per  cent,  on  estates  exceeding  £100  in  of  20.  The  Scotch  local  government  bill  becaiTie 
value,  all  below  l)eing  exempt,  up  to  £500,  then  law  after  various  features  not  contained  in  the 
2  per  cent,  up  to  £1,000.  8  per  cent,  up  to  £10,-  English  measure  had  been  eliminated  by  the 
000,  4  per  cent,  up  to  £25,000,  4^  per  cent,  up  to  Scotch  standing  committee  or  by  the  House  of 
£50,000,  5  per  cent,  up  to  £75,O0i0,  5i  per  cent.  Lords.  This  committee  consists  of  the  72  Scotch 
up  to  £100,000,  6  per  cent,  up  to  £150,000,  6J  members  and  15  others,  taken  from  the  Minis- 
per  cent,  up  to  £250,000,  7  per  cent,  up  to  £500,-  terialists  and  the  Opposition  in  the  proportion  of 
000,  7i  per  cent,  up  to  £1.000,000,  and  on  all  their  numerical  strength. 

estates  exceeding  £1,000,000  it  is  8  per  cent.  The  Government  attempted  to  proceed  with 
Gifts  for  public  objects  are  deducted  from  the  the  registration  bill,  which  appointed  two  regis- 
taxable  value  and  exempted  from  duty.  One  tering  periods  in  the  year,  prohibited  plural  vot- 
concession  extracted  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  ing,  fixed  one  day  for  elections  all  over  the  coun- 
Exchequer  is  the  limitation  of  the  valuation  of  try,  which  must  be  a  Saturday,  and  imposed  the 
agricultural  land  to  its  value,  if  disposed  of  by  cost  of  elections  upon  the  ratepayers.  The  Con- 
forced  sale,  or  to  25  times  its  annual  value,  sub-  servatives  fought  it,  demanding  that  a  redistri- 
ject  to  a  deduction  of  12^  per  cent,  and  a  fur-  bution  of  seats  should  go  first,  that  would  reduce 
ther  deduction  of  5  per  cent,  for  management,  representation  in  Ireland  and  Wales  to  the  same 
The  period  allowed  for  the  payment  of  the  duty,  proportion  as  in  England,  and  in  July  it  was 
originally  four  years,  was  extended  to  eight.  withdrawn.  The  session  was  prolonged  after 
Possessors  of  great  wealth  argued  that  in  cases  the  finance  bill  had  been  disposed  of,  mainly 
where  property  passes  at  short  intervals,  »is  f  re-  in  order  to  push  through  the  evicted  tenants 
quently  happens,  the  tax  would  practically  con-  bill,  in  the  discussion  of  which  all  the  old  con- 
nscate  the  estate.  The  nobility  and  landed  gen-  troversy  respecting  the  plan  of  campaign  was 
try  pleaded  that  the  agricultural  depression  had  gone  through  anew.  The  bill  proposed  to  restore 
already  reduced  their  incomes,  while  their  fixed  evicted  tenants  on  the  decision  of  a  board  of  3 
charges  under  settlements  and  other  expenses  arbitrators,  funds  necessarj'  for  the  operation  to 
remained  the  same;  that  the  bulk  of  their  ex-  be  supplied  from  the  Irish  Church  surplus,  with 
penses,  such  as  the  cost  of  their  establishments,  eventual  recourse  to  the  imperial  exchequer.  It 
subscriptions  to  lociil  charities,  the  maintenance  obtained  a  majority  of  32  on  the  third  readlncr. 
of  parks  and  historic  mansions,  libraries,  picture  on  Aug.  7,  by  application  of  the  closure  rule,  with 
galleries,  etc.,  were  not  incurred  for  private  grati-  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  rejected  by  the 
fination,  but  were  a  public  benefit ;  and  that  un-  House  of  Lords,  whore  it  was  thrown  out  by  24J) 
der  the  new  burdens  the  stately  mansions  could  votes  against  30.  The  equalization  of  London 
no  longer  be  supported,  the  improvement  of  es-  rates  was  criticised  by  Lonl  Salisbury  as  a  raeas- 
tates  would  be  neglected,  employment  would  be  ure  to  make  the  tenants  of  the  West  End  pay  the 
t.iken  away  from  the  poor,  resident  landlords  rates  of  the  landlords  of  the  East  End,  but  it  was 
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4iocepted  by  the  Lords  as  a  measure  of  rough  tracts  from  six  years  to  three,  and  for  debts  under 
justice  in  the  form  in  which  it  left  the  Commons.  £5  to  one  year.  His  land  transfer  bill  was  re- 
The  bill  for  the  regulation  of  railroad  rates  was  introduced  and  defeated  again,  owing  to  the  op- 
pasw<ed,  with  an  amendment  limiting  the  right  position  of  the  solicitors  and  of  the  noblemen  and 
of  traders  to  demand  a  revision  to  such  rates  as  gentlemen  who  do  not  desire  to  see  the  conyey- 
had  been  fixed  prior  to  18d3.  The  Labor  repre-  ance  of  land  made  easy.  After  the  assassination 
sentatives  were  unexpectedly  defeated  by  a  ma-  of  President  Carnot  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
iority  of  5  on  an  amendment  to  the  miners*  ei^ht-  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  designed 
hour  bill,  limiting  the  compulsory  proTisions  to  keep  out  anarchists,  and  also  paupers,  crim- 
to  counties  in  which  a  majority  of  tne  under-  inals,  insane  persons,  and  persons  infected  with 
ground  workers  accept  the  act,  and  the  bill  was  contagious  diseases.  It  was  in  part  a  copy  of 
withdrawn,  its  promoters  insisting  on  the  prin-  the  United  States  law  for  the  restriction  of  im- 
eiple  of  compulsion,  though  the  miners  of  the  migration,  and  in  part  a  revival  of  the  alien  act 
north  were  generally  in  ravor  of  local  option,  of  1848.  He  repeated  allegations  made  in  France 
The  Government  has  introduced  the  eight-hour  that  anarchist  plots  were  hatched  in  London : 
day  in  the  royal  gun-factories  at  Woolwich  and  but  Lord  Rosebery  denied  this,  and  declared  that 
in  the  royal  dockyards.  It  is  also  in  force  in  the  the  powers  of  the  Government  were  sufficient  to 
Government  departments.  The  Government,  in  meet  any  danger.  The  police  were  especially 
pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Com-  active  in  1894,  after  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  in 
mons,  reouire  of  Government  contractors  that  the  hands  of  an  anarchist  passing  through  Green- 
they  shall  pay  the  union  rates  of  wages.  Mr.  wieh  Park  Feb.  24.  Two  other  foreign  anarchists, 
Labouchere  found  an  opportunity  to  affront  the  who  were  caught  with  bombs  in  their  possession, 
loyal  sentiment  of  the  adherents  of  royalty  when  were  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment 
he  moved  the  discontinuance  of  the  grant  to  the  under  the  explosives  act.  A  hall  where  the  an- 
Dnke  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  ground  that  he  archist  exiles  in  London  were  wont  to  hold  meet- 
was,  as  Duke  of  uoburg,  a  foreign  sovereign  ings  was  suppressed  by  the  police.  As  Lord 
in  possession  of  ample  revenues,  and  as  a  Ger-  Rosebery  insisted  that  any  legislation  for  the  ex- 
man  prince  might  find  himself  at  war  with  elusion  either  of  pauper  immigrants  or  dangerous 
Eneland.  revolutionists  should  be  prepared  by  the  Govem- 
The  resolution  of  the  House  in  favor  of  simul-  ment.  Lord  Salisbury's  bill  was  not  sent  to  the 
taneous  examinations  in  England  and  in  India  House  of  Commons.  Parliament  was  prorogued 
for  members  of  the  Indian  civil  service  the. In-  on  Aug.  25. 

dian  Secretary,  Mr.  Fowler,  declined  to  act  upon.  Trade  Union  Congress. — The  socialistic  wing 
Lord  Dunraven's  bill,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  of  the  trade  unionists  obtained  a  majority  in  the 
legalize  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  annual  congress  of  1898.  In  1894  the  twenty- 
met  the  fate  of  its  13  predecessors,  beinp:  nega-  seventh  congress  was  held  in  Norwich  in  the  be- 
tived  by  a  majority  of  9,  although  containing  a  ginning  of  September.    The  advocates  of  sooial- 

{)rovisi6n  that  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  ism  had  a  large  majority,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
and  might  refuse  to  solemnize  such  marriages,  congress  were  stamped  with  the  advanced  theo- 
Sir  Richard  Webster  carried  through  a  bill  for  ries  of  state  interference  and  collectivism.  One 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children.  The  Gov-  of  the  socialist  leaders  indicated  the  spirit  of  the 
emment  assisted  the  Irish  party  to  obtain  a  dis-  new  unionism  by  declaring  that  the  funds  of  the 
cussion  upon  bills  to  repeal  the  crimes  act  and  unions  ought  to  be  reserved  for  strikes,  not  for 
amend  the  land  laws.  A  bill  to  provide  super-  the  purposes  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
annuation  pensions  for  aged  workmen,  modeled  mainly  applied,  of  rendering  assistance  to  mem- 
on  the  Danish  measure,  was  introduced  by  Col.  bers  when  disabled  by  sickness  or  accident,  be- 
Palmer.  One  of  the  labor  bills  of  the  Govern-  cause  the  whole  burden  of  such  assistance  should 
ment  that  was  not  proceeded  with  provided  for  fall  upon  the  state.  A  resolution  that  employ- 
the  conciliation  of  labor  disputes  by  the  inter-  ers  ought  to  be  legally  'punished  for  bringing 
vention  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which,  in  cases  workmen  into  any  locality  where  the  existing 
where  a  difference  existed  between  an  employer,  supply  of  labor  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
or  any  class  of  employers  and  their  workmen,  or  the  district  was  passed  bv  a  good  majority.  A 
between  different  classes  of  workmen,  would  resolution  to  nationalize  all  lands  or  minerals  was 
have  power  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  cir-  amended  by  a  motion  in  favor  of  nationalizing 
cumstances  of  the  difference  and  to  report  upon  all  means  of  production,  distribution,  and  ex- 
the  matter,  and  also  to  invite  the  parties  to  the  change  of  the  output  of  the  mines  offered  by 
difference,  or  their  representatives,  to  meet  to-  Keir  Bardie,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  219  to 
gether  under  a  chi^irman  mutually  agreed  upon,  61.  The  congress  approved  a  legislative  eight- 
or  nominated  by  the  Board  of  TraSe  or  some  hour  day  for  all  traues.  S.  W(x>as,  as  the  advo- 
other  person  or  body,  with  a  view  to  an  amicable  cate  of  a  compulsory  eight-hour  day  for  miners, 
settlement.  A  bill  to  abolish  primogeniture  and  was  elected  parliamentary  secretary  over  Mr. 
make  the  same  distribution  of  the  real  estate  of  Fenwick,  who  had  given  offense  by  his  vote  in 
a  man  dying  intestate  as  is  made  with  personal  favor  of  local  option  for  the  miners  on  this  ques- 
property  was  introduced  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  tion.  and  over  Tom  Mann,  a  thoroughgoing  col- 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  voted  it  down  bv  lectivist,  who  has  founded  an  independent  la- 
68  votes  against  to  52  for  the  measure.  A  bifl  bor  party.  A  bill  to  give  security  of  tenure  to 
for  the  better  regulation  of  building  societies  was  rural  laborers  holding  allotments  was  called  for. 
passed  in  both  houses,  having  been  called  for  in  It  was  also  resolved  that  manaf^ers  of  public  en- 
consequence  of  the  scandalous  failure  of  the  Lib-  terprises  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  provide 
erator  Society.  A^iother  bill  of  the  Lord  Chan-  suitable  dwellings,  with  thorough  sanitary  ar- 
cellor's  reduces  the  limitation  of  actions  on  con-  rangements,  for  their  workmen. 
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Bimetallic  Conference. — An  International  tions  for  their  own  and  the  imperial  defense,  in 
Bimetallic  Conference  was  held  in  London  in  these  the  Imperial  Government  keeps  irDops  to 
the  beginning  of  March.  Sir  David  Barfoour,  guard  against  intestine  or  external  dangers. 
ex-Secretary  of  Finance  in  India,  stated  that  the  The  treatment  of  colonies  that  are  still  governed 
result  to  India  of  attempting  to  introduce  a  gold  from  Downing  Street  is  different.  When  the 
standard  in  India  had  oeen  to  disturb  the  trade  Imperial  Government  decided  to  strengthen 
with  silver-standard  countries,  to  increase  the  the  maritime  defenses  of  Hong-Kong  at  an  ex- 
sterling  debt,  the  expenditures,  and  the  taxation,  pense  of  £325,000  that  colony  was  called  upon 
and  to  cause  the  abandonment  of  public  works.  Co  contribute  £116,000,  which  it  did  willingly. 
Others  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings  were  W.  with  the  result  that  it  has  had  to  pav  since  lb90 
Lidderdale,  ex-Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  sum  of  £40,000  for  the  cost  of  the  garrisfion, 
M.  van  den  Berg,  President  of  the  Bank  of  the  instead  of  £20,000  as  before.  The  Straits  Settle- 
Netherlands,  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  Henry  Chaplin,  ments  with  equal  willingness  gave  £81,000 
Samuel  Montagu,  Brooks  Adams,  several  Aus-  toward  the  cost  of  the  fortification  of  Singapore 
tralian  bankers  and  public  men,  and  the  men,  as  a  coaling  station  for  the  British  navy;  but 
like  Henri  Cernnschi,  who  have  long  been  iden-  when  in  December,  1889,  it  was  announced  that 
tified  with  the  bimetallic  movement.  Lord-Mayor  the  annual  contribution  of  £50,000  from  the 
Tyler  presided.  A  messa^  was  received  from  colonial  revenue  for  military  expenses  would  be 
John  Sherman,  W.  B.  Allison,  Calvin  H.  Brice,  increased  to  £100,000,  there  were  strong  pro- 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and  other  members  of  the  tests  from  the  colonists,  and  even  from  the  Gov- 
United  States  Senate,  declaring  for  the  free  coin-  emor.  Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith.  The  sum  has 
age  of  both  metals  at  a  fixed  ratio  by  interna-  been  voted  annually  under  instructions  from  the 
tional  agreement.  home  Government  by  the  official  members  alone 

British  Possessions. — The  total  area  of  the  in  the  council.  The  feeling  of  the  colonists  that 
British  Empire,  including  colonies,  protectorates,  a  wrong  was  done  to  them  continued  unanimous 
and  dependencies,  is  nearlv  11,000,000  square  and  increased  in  intensity.  The  Imperial  Gov- 
miles,  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  whole  land  sur-  emment  had  entered  into  a  solemn  engagement, 
face  of  the  globe.  The  total  population  is  esti-  when  the  colony  was  constituted  in  186iS,  that 
mated  to  be  nearly  872,000,000.  The  population  the  payment  of  the  colony  for  military  defense 
of  the  colonies  and  dependencies  is  240,587,167,  should  not  exceed  £50,000.  In  1804*  they  re- 
of  which  number  British  India  contains  221.-  newed  their  protests,  for  with  the  decrease  in 
484,862.  The  population  of  protectorates  and  the  revenue  from  £4,409,927  in  1889  to  £8,635,- 
spheres  of  influence  is  estimated  at  98,505,155.  000  in  1893  the  burden  had  grown  too  heavy  to 
Including  the  66,908,147  inhabitants  of  the  In-  bear.  For  three  years  the  accounts  had  closed 
dian  protected  states,  1,092,634  in  other  Asian  with  a  deficit,  public  works  were  stopped,  and 
protectorates,  3,012,224  in  Cevlon,  and  740.199  education  was  starved,  while  the  home  Govern- 
in  other  Asian  possessions,  the  total  in  Asia  ment  continued  to  add  to  the  military  charges, 
amount  to  293,188,066.  The  population  of  the  which  for  1894  were  £136,000.  The  resentment 
British  colonies  and  dependencies  in  Africa  is  abated  in  no  degree  when,  in  October.  1894,  the 
4,035.869,  and  the  estimated  population  of  Afri-  home  Government  agreed  to  reduce  the  military 
can  protectorates  and  spheres  of  infiuence  is  25,-  contribution  for  1895  by  £10,000,  and  at  the 
504,374,  making  the  total  in  Africa  29,540,243.  same  time  announced  that  the  colony  would  be 
The  American  colonies  have  a  total  population  compelled  to  spend  £20,000  on  new  barracks, 
of  6,737,654,  of  whom  5,054,449  are  in  North  All  these  defenses,  the  colonists  argue,  are  irope- 
America,  1,361,617  in  the  West  Indies,  288,328  rial,  and  they  should  not  be  reouired  to  oontrib- 
in  British  Guiana,  31,471  in  British  Honduras,  ute  except  in  proportion  as  traae  is  benefited, 
and  1,789  in  the  Falkland  Islands.  The  Aus-  The  currency  question  has  engaged  the  atten- 
tralasian  colonies  and  protectorates  have  4,275,-  tion  of  colonials  everywhere.  Since  the  policy 
305  inhabitants.  The  European  colonies  and  was  adopted  by  the  Government  of  Inaia  of 
dependencies,  besides  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  closing  the  mints  to  silver,  petitions  have  come 
Channel  Islands,  are  Gibraltar,  with  25,755  in-  from  Ceylon  and  other  colonies  for  the  introduc- 
habitants,  and  Malta,  having  177,457.  tion  of  the  single  gold  standard.    In  America, 

The  movement  for  imperial  federation,  though  British  Honduras  asks  for  a  gold  currency  on 
only  in  the  theoretical  stage,  made  some  prog-  the  ground  that  its  trade  is  with  gold  countries, 
ress  in  1894,  especially  in  the  Intercolonial  Con-  though  the  only  money  there  is  Guatemalan 
ference  at  Ottawa.  The  Imperial  Government,  dollars  and  Peruvian  sols.  In  British  Guiana 
as  well  as  the  colonies,  is  disposed  to  be  liberal  the  gold  fields  above  the  rapids  of  the  Cayuni, 
in  subsidizing  the  new  lines  of  Atlantic  and  Pa-  Mazaruni,  and  Essequibo  rivers  have  attracted 
eific  steamers,  and  the  projected  Pacific  cable,  much  attention,  and  the  colonial  authorities  are 
The  question  of  imperial  defense  has  given  rise  discussing  the  advisability  of  building  a  railroad 
to  but  little  friction  between  the  British  Govern-  to  that  district,  for  without  means  of  transport 
ment  and  the  self-governing  colonies,  which  can  the  fields  can  not  be  developed.  Gold  has  been 
not  be  coerced,  and  have  made  temporary  ar-  discovered  more  recently  in  the  Barine  country, 
rangements  that  are  of  the  nature  of  treaties  in  the  western  part  of  Guiana,  and  in  the  neigh- 
between  independent  powers.  Some  colonies  borhood  of  the  Kiaeteur  Falls, 
with  representative  government,  such  as  Ja-  GREECE,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  south- 
maica  is  or  as  formerly  Natal  was,  have  been  eastern  Europe.  The  legislative  authority  is 
treated  with  special  favor,  for  while  the  colonies  vested  by  the  Constitution  of  1864  in  the  Boule, 
that  govern  themselves  entirely  under  their  own  a  single  cliamber.  in  which  there  are  207  dele- 
constitutions  and  responsible  governments  main-  gates,  elected  for  four  years  by  universal  man- 
tain  military  organizations  and  build  fortifica-  hood  suffrage. 
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The  King,  all  whose  public  acts  are  on  the  ad-  ports  are  sponges,  silk,  gallnuts,   and    olives. 

Tioe  of  responsible  ministers,  is  Geor^os  I,  bom  The  largest  trade  is  with  Great  Britain,  which 

Dec  24,  I9I5.    lie  is  a  sou  of  Christian  IX,  the  talLes  lead,  zinc,  and  silver  ores,  currants,  olive 

present  King  of  Denmark,  and  was  elected  by  oil,  and  sponges  in  return  for  cotton  and  woolen 

the  Boule  King  of  the  Hellenes  on  March  18,  fabrics,  coal,  iron,  and  machinery.    The  exports 

1863.  to  France  are  large  also,  and  usually  greatly  in 

The  ministry,  constituted  Nov.  11,  1803,  is  excess  of  imports  from  that  country;  while  from 

composed  as  follows :  President  of  the  Council  Russia,  the  chief  source  of  the  gram  supplv,  the 

and  Minister  of  Finance,  C.  Tricoupis ;  Minister  imports  are  heavy,  though  exports  to  Russia  are 

of  the  Interior,  Bouphidis ;  Minister  of  Foreign  small,  and  the  same  is  true  m  a  less  degree  of 

Affairs,  Stephanou ;  Minister  of  Public  Worship  Turkey. 

and  Instruction,  Kalliphronas ;  Minister  of  War,  The  merchant  marine  in  1802  numbered  1,185 

Col.  Tsamados ;  Minister  of  Marine,  Bouboulis ;  sailing  vessels,  of  184,630  tons,  and  105  steamers. 

Minister  of  Justice,  Stephanou.  of  280,617  tons. 

Area  and  Population.— The  kingdom  has  Communications.— There  were  568  miles  of 

an  area  of  25,041  square  miles,  of  which  5.078  railroads  in  operation  in  1803,  of  which  02  miles 

square  miles,  forming  the  greater  part  of  Thes-  belonged  to  the  Government,  while  310  miles 

saiy  and  a  part  of  Epirus,  were  ceded  by  Turkey  were  building,  and  230  miles  more  surveyed.    A 

in  1881,  at  the  dictation  of  the  gi*eat  powers,  in  connection  with  the  Turkish  line  at  Lanssa  will 

pursuance  of  a  provision  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  bring  Greece  into  railroad  communication  with 

The  population  in  1880,  the  time  of  the  last  cen-  the  European  systems. 

sus,  was  2.187,208,  composed  of  1,133,625  males  The  telegraphs  in  1802  had  a  total  length  of 

and  1,053,588  females.    The  average  rate  of  in-  4,751  miles,  with  5,630  miles  of  wire.    There 

crease  since  1870  had  been  1*05  per  cent.    The  were  transmitted  in  that  year  817,034  internal, 

number  of  marriages  in  1800  was  10,800;   of  347,820  international,  and   11,028  official  dis- 

births,  78,226;    of   deaths,  55,813;    excess   of  patches ;  receipts,  087,132  drachmai.    The  postal 

births,  22,413.    Athens,  the  capital,  had  107,846  traffic  for  the  year  was  as  follows :    Internal 

inhabitants  in   1880.    There  is  a   compulsory  service,  4,024,000   letters,  160,000   post  ci^s, 

education  law  insufficiently  enforced  in  rural  5,170,000  papers  and  circulars,  and  78,000  postal 

districts.    The    percentage    of    total   illiteracy  orders,  representing  11,220,000  drachmai;  ex- 

among  recruits  for  the  army  is  15,  while  80  per  temal  service,  5,226,000   letters,  135,000   post 

cent,  are  unable  to  write.  cards,  and  2,517.000  circulars  and  journals. 

The  Army  and  Nary. — The  Minister  of  War  Finances. — The  revenue  for  1803  was  esti- 

fixes  the  annual  contingent  of  recruits  for  the  mated  at  111,701,030  drachmai,  and  the  ordinary 

army,  and  all  Greeks  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  expenditure  at  105,701,030  drachmai,  of  which 

are  summoned  to  draw  lots.    The  conscripts  35,468,506  drachmai  were  for  the  service  of  the 

serve  two  years  in  the  active  army,  and  those  debt.    The  new  taxes  were  not  as  productive  as 

who  escape  pay  a  tax  of  from  100  to  1,000  drach-  they  were  expected  to  be,  and  the  customs  reve- 

mai,  and  are  enrolled  in  the  reserve  and  receive  nue  fell  off ;  moreover,  the  negotiations  for  a 

three  months'  military  instruction.    The  peace  new  loan  had  broken  down,  the  bonds^were  in 

footing  in  1804  was  1,880  officers  and  22,007  default,  and  Tricoupis  in  framing  the  budget 

men,  with  2,400  horses  and  pack  animals.    The  for  1804  was  interested  in  obtaining  a  compro- 

effective  war  strength  of  tne  army  is  54,000  mise  at  30  per  cent.,  not  in  showing  an  elastic 

infantry,  2,250   cavalry,  4,000   artillery,  3,000  revenue.    Tne  total  revenue  for  1804  was  com- 

engineers,  and  3,000  train,  etc.;  in  all,  66,250  puted   to   be    87,134,160    drachmai,  of   which 

men  of  all  ranks,  with  180  field  pieces.  18,236,000    drachmai    are   from    direct   taxes. 

The  most  powerful  vessels  in  the  navy  are  8  ar-  24,218,400   drachmai    from    octrois^  10,016,500 

mor-clad  tnrret^ships,  built  in  France  in  1880-'00,  drachmai  from  customs  and  other  duties,  10,016,- 

each  having  a  displacement  of  4,885  tons,  pro-  500  drachmai  from  monopolies,  3,535,706  drach- 

tected  by  a  Delt  of  steel  armor  11*8  inches  thick,  mai  from  domains  and  state  property,  and  1,820,- 

and  carrying  8  10'6-inch  and  5  5*0-inch  Canet  110  drachmai  from  sAlesof  state  property.    The 

guns,  7  6-pounder  quick-firing  and  18  smaller  total  expenditure  is  reckoned  at  86,370,240  drach- 

guns.    There  are  2  old  armorclads,  suitable  for  mai,  of  which  22,470,815  drachmai  are  for  the 

coast  defense,  3   first-class   cruisers,  20  small  public  debt,  14,420,432  drachmai  for  the  army, 

cruisers,  1  torpedo  vessel,  and  42  torpedo  boats,  0,808,622  drachmai  for  the  Interior  Department, 

of  which  6  are  first  class  and  6  secona  class.  8,766,540  drachmai  for  cost  of  administration, 

Commeree. — The   special    imports   in    1802  7,218,320  drachmai  for  Public  Instruction  and 

were  valued  at  110,806,000  drachmai  or  francs.  Worship,  5,300,068  drachmai  for  Justice,  5,202,- 

and  the  exports  at  82,261,000  drachmai.    The  200  drachmai  for  the  navy,  5,261,405  drachmai 

imports  of  cereals  were  23,575,000  drachmai  in  for  pensions  and  subventions,  2,072,085  drach- 

vame ;  of  tissues,  22,804,000  drachmai ;  of  met-  mai    for   the    Ministry  of   Finance,   1,300,068 

als  and  minerals,  12,186,000  drachmai ;  of  chem-  drachmai  for  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

icals  and  drugs,  6,870,000  drachmai ;  of  timber,  and  1,325,000  drachmai  for  the  civil  list. 

5,608,000   drachmai;    of   metal    manufactures.  The  national  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1803,  amounted 

5,555,000  drachmai ;  of  fish.  5,037,000  drachmai.  to  560,220,353  drachmai  of  gold  obligations  and 

The  exports  of  Zante  currants  were  40,749,000  161,758,822  payable  in  paper,  including  83,338.- 

drachmai  in  value;  of  iron,  galena,  manganese.  234  drachmai  of  paper  currency  and  11,000,000 

lead,zinc,and  other  ores  and  minerals,  17,401,000  drachmai  of  treasury  warrants.    The  principal 

drachmai;  of  wine,  8,276,000  drachmai ;  of  figs,  foreign  loans  were  105,220,000  drachmai  out- 

2,510,000  drachmai;  of  olive  oil, 2,510,000  drach-  standing  of  the  loan  of  1880,  at  5  per  cent.; 

mai ;  of  tobacco,  2,174,000  drach maL    Minor  ex-  92,000,(]NOO  drachmai,  raised  in  1884,  at  5  per 
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cent.;  133.225,000  drachma!  of  the  4-per-cent  His  announcement  drew  oat  strong  protests  from 
loan  of  1887;  155,000,000  drachma!  of  conver-  the  German  and  other  bondholders,  and  in  Jan- 
sion  loans  of  1880,  paying  4  per  cent. ;  and  uary,  1894,  he  assured  the  bondholders  that  '*  no 
59,928,000  drachma!  of  the  railroad  loan  of  obligations  or  securities  can  undergo  any  modifi- 
1890,  borrowed  at  5  per  cent.,  to  buUd  the  Pine-  cation  of  a  permanent  character  except  or  agree- 
us-Larissa  Railroad.  This  statement  does  not  nient  with  them."  The  funding  loan,  which  he 
include  the  loan  amounting  to  over  100,000.000  abolished,  had  been  accepted  by  the  Sotiropoulos 
drachma!  raised  for  stores  and  munitions  dur-  ministry  at  the  dictation  of  London  financiers  as 
ing  the  war  of  independence,  and  assumed  by  a  temporary  makeshift,  and  was  in  fact  no  loan, 
the  3  protecting  powers,  on  which  nothing  has  but  an  operation  for  paying  the  interest  and  sink- 
been  paid  since  1833,  until,  under  a  settlement  ing  fund  by  means  of  new  bonds  at  usurious 
negotiated  in  1879,  a  certain  amount  of  interest  rates,  which  would  simply  have  the  effect  of  add- 
has  been  paid.  ing  100,000,000  drachma!  to  the  debt  without 

State  Bankruptcy. — The  national  debt  of  furnishing  any  relief.  The  scrip  issued  under 
Greece  was  incurred  partljr  to  build  roads  and  this  arrangement  was  sustained  fbr  four  months 
railroads,  partly  to  maint^m  an  army  sufficient  by  the  agents  of  the  Greek  Goyemment,  but 
to  keep  the  Bulgarians  out  of  Macedonia,  and  to  when  they  received  no  more  funds  for  the  pur- 
acquire  a  navy  superior  to  that  of  Turkey,  but  pose  the  price  fell  from  65  to  30.  When  Tri- 
the  greater  part  is  the  result  of  financial  opera-  coupis  returned  to  office  another  proposition  had 
tions  undertaken  to  preserve  the  national  credit  been  advanced  by  the  Omstein  group,  composed 
and  meet  the  liabilities  entered  into  lightly  on  of  some  of  the  same  Levantine  and  European 
too  onerous  terms  for  the  sake  of  the  Hellenic  financiers  who  had  preyed  on  the  finances  of 
idea  and  in  the  hope  of  developing  the  resources  Turkey ;  it  was,  to  loan  100,000,000  drachma!  at 
and  trade  of  the  country  and  mcre&sing  its  tax-  7  per  cent,  interest,  on  condition  that  various 
paying  powers  sufficiently  to  enable  the  Govern-  revenues,  including  a  tobacco  r^ffie,  should  be 
ment  to  obtain  gold  for  the  interest  of  the  hypothecated  and  their  collection  intrusted  to 
foreign  debt.  The  issue  of  paper  money  for  the  Eluropeans,  who  were  to  be  placed  in  control  of 
expenses  of  the  mobilization  of  1885  complicated  the  National  Bank.  Tricoupis  discovered  that 
the  financial  situation,  already  difficult,  for  the  the  plan  was  to  establish  a  foreign  control  in 
exports  and  shipping  did  not  bring  enough  gold  disguise,  and,  moreover,  that  the  interest  on  the 
into  the  country  to  meet  the  coupons,  which  the  money  obtained  would  be  nearer  21  than  7  per 
Government  increased  by  converting  internal  cent.  Reiecting  this  proposition,  he  had  no  al- 
loans  into  a  gold  foreign  debt.  The  Govern-  temative  but  to  announce  that  the  Government 
ment  could  not  collect  taxes  in  gold,  and  when  could  not  pay  the  interest  in  full.  The  hypothec 
it  attempted  to  buy  ^Id  in  the  market  to  pay  cated  revenues  he  seized  under  some  color  of  law 
the  orapons  in  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  the  and  on  the  equitable  ground  that  the  other  bond- 
premium  on  gold  rose  at  once  to  high  figures,  holders  were  entitled  to  equal  protection.  He 
not  only  destroying  the  eouilibrium  of  thebudg-  annulled  the  law  b^  which  the  export  duty  on 
et.  but  disturbing  and  depressing  the  produc-  currants  and  certam  other  revenues  should  be 
tion  and  export  trade  of  the  country.  For  this  collected  in  gold  and  reserved  for  the  payment 
reason  Tricoupis  year  after  year  raised  new  gold  of  the  funding  loan,  on  the  ground  that  w^en  he 
loans  in  the  money  markets  of  Europe  on  usuri-  procured  the  passage  of  that  law  it  was  in  con- 
ous  terms  in  order  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt  temptation  of  a  real  loan,  and  he  asserted  that 
already  existing.  He  attempted  to  increase  taxes,  the  action  of  his  successor  in  publishing  the  act 
but  economic  and  monetary  causes  made  it  im-  to  secure  the  fictitious  funding  loan,  which  had 
possible  to  raise  gold  by  taxation.  He  made  a  never  received  the  assent  of  the  Chamber,  was 
show  of  reducing  expenses,  but  political  and  illegal.  In  framing  his  budget  he  found  that  he 
patriotic  considerations  prevented  trenchant  could  calculate  on  no  more  than  10.000,000  drach- 
economies.  He  hoped  to  save  the  situation  by  mai  for  the  service  of  the  foreign  loans,  and  an- 
gradually  extinguishing  the  forced  paper  cur-  nounced  therefore  that  30  per  cent,  of  the  inter- 
rency  and  thus  restoring  the  par  of  gold,  and  est  only  would  be  paid.  Ei-en  at  this  rate  gold 
early  in  1892  entered  mto  negotiations  with  could  not  be  raisea  for  payment  of  coupons  next 
bankers  in  London  representing  heavy  holders  falling  due,  and  these  he  offered  to  meet  by  pav- 
of  Greek  bonds  for  a  gold  loan  of  100,000,000  ing  in  paper  50  per  cent,  of  their  face, 
francs.  The  bankers  demanded  not  only  that  the  Negotiations  for  a  settlement  were  entered 
best  revenues  should  be  hypothecated  to  secure  into  between  Tricoupis  and  delegates  of  the 
the  loan,  but  that  they  should  have  representa-  English,  German,  and  French  bondholders.  Sir 
tives  in  Athens  to  watch  and  control  their  col-  Mountstuart  Grant-Duff,  Herr  Stftvie,  and  M. 
lection  and  application.  Foreign  control,  such  Omstein,  who  proceeded  to  Athens  to  c/>nsult 
as  has  imposed  its  yoke  upon  Turkey  and  Egypt,  with  him  and  to  study  the  question.  Tricoupis 
no  Greek  would  wish  or  dare  to  propose  to  his  proposed  that  the  Government  should  guarantee 
countrymen.  When  Tricoupis  resigned  after  the  an  annual  payment  of  30  per  cent,  for  three 
failure  of  his  negotiations,  his  successor  agreed  years,  and  then  increase  the  payment  1  per  cent, 
to  a  so-called  funding  loan,  which  was  nothing  a  year  for  ten  years  and  2  per  cent,  for  the  five 
more  than  an  official  acknowledgment  of  nation^  years  following,  when  it  would  be  50  per  cent, 
bankruptcy.  of  the  nominal  amount.    The  bondholders  de- 

After  Tricoupis  resumed  power  in  November,  manded  that  the  payments  of  interest  and  sink- 

1893,  he  declared  the  state  to  be  temporarily  un-  ing  fund  should  still  be  increased  tmtil  eventu- 

able  to  meet  its  liabilities,  and  sequestrated  the  ally,  if  at  the  end  of  one  hundred  years,  they 

revenues  that  had  been  specifically  pledged  to  the  should  receive  the  full  face  value.    "Following 

service  of  the  monopoly  and  the  funding  loans,  the  lead  of  the  Omstein  group,  the  French  and 


Gennao  bondholdera  insisted  that  not  only 
should  the  ffionupolifs,  the  tobiicco  lax,  and  the 
itamp  duties  be  reserved  to  secure  the  pnymects. 
which  Tricoupis  was  willing  to  concede,  but  that 
[be  admiDistration  of  these  revenues  should  be 
supervised  by  a  eaisae  managed  by  [heir  agents. 
This  was  the  control  ag«in  in  another  and  more 
qurstianable  form,  (or  the  agents  ot  these  finan- 
ciers, having  the  cus[ody  of  the  revenues,  could 
Ui«  [hem  to  control  the  price  ot  gold  and  hold 
the  tiovernment  at  thiir  mercy.  The  dele^cates 
accepted  the  liiuilation  imposM  by  Tricoupis  in 
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and  reaffirmed  their  demands,  while  Tricoupis, 
when  the  Boule  assenibled  in  November,  said 
that  the  Gorernmeiil  would  never  consent  to  a 
surrenderor  revenues  or  agree  to  a  division  of 

The  SesHioD.—The  session  of  the  Boule,  which 
ended  on  March  29,  was  entirely  unproductive. 
The  debates  were  the  most  acrimonious  that  had 
ever  taken  place,  each  party  castinc  up  to  the 
other  the  finanetal  difficulties  of  the  Government, 
The  Goverumeut  had  a  plan  for  the  relief  of  the 
currant-growers,  who  were  embarrassed  through 


reeard  to  guarantees,  which  was  that  they  were 
not  to  be  of  A  nature  to  interfere  with  [he  Bnan- 
eial  administration  of  the  country  or  to  com- 
promise its  independence,  thus  prerluding  foreign 
control.  The  London  bondholders  met  on  Aug. 
14,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
to  consider  the  provisional  arrangement  that 
the^  had  made  with  the  Oreek  minister,  who  of- 
fered certain  additional  taxes  as  security  and  33 
or  3S  per  cent,  as  the  initial  payment,  with  a 
gradual  increase  up  to  60  per  cent,  in  twenty- 
three  or  in  twenty-eight  years,  together  with  a 
sinking  fund  calculated  to  redeem  the  debt 
•ilhin  sixty  yeara,  also  the  return  of  the  mo- 
nopoly money.  The  French  and  German  bond- 
holders having  demanded  that  if  the  assigned 
revenues  improved  and  yielded  more  than  the 
30  or  32  per  cent.  Interest,  the  surplus  should 
be  divided  between  the  Government  and  the 
bondholders,  whose  moiety  should  go  half  to  in- 
crease of  interest  and  half  to  [he  sinking  Fund, 
the  British  bondholders  decided  to  stand  bv  the 
others.    The  committees  met  in  Paris  on  Oct.  1 


the  great  decline  in  the  price  of  their  product 
consequent  upon  overproduction,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  borrow  from  usurers  at  150  per  cent. 
The  plan  was.  to  establish  a  monopoly  companv 
which  should  loan  money  at  8  per  cent,  and 
acquire  in  behalf  of  the  Government  the  sur- 
plus crop  for  distilling  or  other  purposes  in  order 
to  insure  a  good  export  price  for  the  remainder. 
The  production  had  been  stimulated  by  the  de- 
mand for  the  article  as  a  material  for  wine  when 
the  Tintftgea  of  France  suffered  from  the  phyl- 
loxera, and  then  was  checked  by  protective 
duties  imposed  In  Prance  and  bv  ftscaf  duties  in 
Belgium  and  other  countries,  "fhis  project  was 
defuKted  by  the  vote  of  the  Chamber.  No  other 
bills  were  passed  except  the  budget.  When  the 
Boule  came  together  in  February,  after  recess 
and  at  various  times  during  the  rest  of  the  ses- 
sion the  Opposition  members.  Ie<l  by  Ralli,  ab- 
sented themselves  from  the  Chamber  whenever 
thev  eould  prevent  a  (juonim  being  counted, 
which  is  an  absolute  majority  of  members  elected 
to  the  Etoute. 
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Earthqaakes.— In  the  evening  of  April  20,  in  1893  was  5,735 ;  of  births,  64,738 ;  of  deaths, 

1894,  again  earl^  in  the  following  morning,  and  27,020. 

at  intervals  during  two  days,  the  greater  part  of  Finances. — In  the  budget  estimates  for  189^ 

ancient  Phocis  and  Bodotia  was  shaken  by  a  '94  the  revenue  is  set  down  as  10,422,752  pesos, 

seismic  disturbance  which  had  its  center  in  the  and  the  expenditure  as  11,401,418  pesos.     The 

district  of  Atalanti,  Phocis,  and  extended  as  far  estimated  yield  of  customs  is  5,462,724  pesos;  of 

as  Athens  and  under  the  strait  of  Chalcis  into  internal  revenue,  1,172,582  pesos ;  of  monopolies, 

Bubcea.    The  first  and  severest  shock  occurred  3,425,198  pesos ;  other  receipts,  362,248  pesos, 

while  the  peasantry  were  still  laboring  in  the  The  items  of  expjenditure  are  1,008,953  pesos  for 

fields,  otherwise  the  destruction  of  life  would  the  interior  and  justice,  165,199  pesos  for  foreign 

have  been  much  greater.    The  villages  of  Male-  relations,  596,337  pesos  for  finance,  1,928,220 

sina,  Kiparissia,  and  Proskyna  were  entirely,  the  pesos  for  the  public  debt,  1,777,877  pesos  for 

villages  of  Martini,  Muriki,  and  Topolias,  as  well  other  obligations  of  the  Government,  597,469 

as  the  town  of  Atalanti,  almost  entirely,  de-  {lesos  for  cost  of  collection  and  monopolies,  431,- 

stroyed,  and  few  of  the  substantial  houses  or  109  pesos  for  the  Northern  Railroaa,  1,225,011 

churches  in  the  district  escaped.    Some  of  the  pesos  for  the  Fomento  Department,  embracing 

village  churches  fell  upon  worshipers.    Thenum-  agriculture,  public  buildings,  posts,  telegraph^ 

ber  of  persons  killed  in  this  district  alone  was  and  roads  and  bridges,  1,756,81^  pesos  for  the 

238,  and  in  other  districts  about  60.    The  pier  army,  1,112,373  pesos  for  public  instruction,  and 

of  the  port  of  Atalanti  was  thrown  down,  the  802,050  pesos  for  various  purposes, 

level  of  the  ground  subsided  3  or  4  feet,  and  a  The  internal  debt  on  Jan.  1.  1894,  was  6,020,- 

flssure  appeared,  extending  from  Mount  Con-  062  pesos,  the  foreign  debt  £920,100  sterling, 

stantinos  to  the  outlet  of  Liake  Copals,  giving  Commerce. — The  imports  in  1893  amounted 

rise  to  a  dread  lest  the  district  thus  marked  off  to  6,384,000  pesos ;  exports,  19,087,000  pesos.  The 

should  sink  into  the  seas,  as  once  a  part  of  the  principal  article  of  export  is  coffee,  the  shipments 

Phocian  coast  did,  according  to  the  record  of  of  which   amounted  to   18,765,983  pesos.    Ba- 

Thucvdides.  nanas  were  exported  to  the  amount  of  898,741 

GUATEMALA,  a  republic  of  Central  Amer-  pesos.    There  were  entered  during  1898  at  the 

ica.    The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Na-  ports  of  Guatemala  500  vessels,  of  which  468  were 

tional  Assembly,  composed  of  69  representatives  steamers ;  total  tonnage,  750,792. 

elected  by  universal  suffrage  for  four  years.   The  Commanications. — There  were  120  miles  of 

S residential  term  is  six  years.     J.  M.  Reyna  railroad  in  operation  in  1893,  and  180  miles 

»arrios  was   elected    for  the  term  ending  in  under  construction. 

1898.  The  post  office  during   1893  sent  2.594,448 

Area  and  Population. — The  area,  according  pieces  of  mail  matter,  and  received  3,064,346. 

to  a  recent  calculation,  is  48,280  square  miles.  The  length  of  the  telegraphs  in  18^  was 

The  population  at  the  end  of  1892  was  1,510,-  2,830  miles.    The  number  of  dispatches  was  702,- 

326.    Guatemala,  the  capital  city,  in  1893  had  433,  of  which  15,675  were  official  and  53,016  oon- 

71,020  Inhabitants.    The  number  of  marriages  nect«d  with  the  service. 
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HAWAII,  a  republic  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  had  increased  to  more  than  26,000.    The  number 

established  orovisionally  on  Jan.  13,  1893,  and  of  births  in  189a-*91  was  4,438;  of  deaths,  4,177; 

proclaimed  aeflnitelv  on  July  4, 1894.    Sanford  excess  of  births  over  deaths  for  the  two  vears, 

Ballard  Dole,  President  of  tne  Provisional  Re-  261.    Honolulu,  the  capital,  had  22,907  iiihab- 

public,  was  elected  President  by  the  Constitu-  itants. 

tional  Convention  for  the  first  regular  term,  end-       Finances. — In  the  budget  for  the  biennial  pe- 

ing  Dec.  31, 1900.    His  Cabinet  was  constituted  riod   1892-'94  the  receipts  were  estimated  at 

as  follows :  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Francis  $3,874,559  and  the  expenditures  at  $3,699,449. 

March  Hatch ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  James  The  receipts  from  customs  and  navigation  dues 

A. King;  M inister of  Finance, S. M.Damon;  At-  were  taken  at  $1,047,009;  internal  commerce 

tomey-General,  William  Owen  Smith.  duties,  $798.134 ;  internal-revenue  receipta,  $987,- 

Area  and  Popnlation.— The  estimated  area  414 ;  sales  of  Government  lands,  $573,089 ;  judi- 

of  the  islands  is  6,640  souare  miles.    The  popu-  cial  fines  and  costs,  $105,055 ;  Crown  lands,  $51,- 

lation  in  1890  was  89,990,  of  whom  58,714  were  717;  balance  in  the  treasury  on  April  1,  1892, 

males  and  31,276  females.     There  were  34,436  $312,141.    The  public  debt  on  April  1,  1894, 

natives,  6,186  half  castes,  7,495  bom  in  Hawaii  amounted  to  $3,417,450,  nearly  all  of  which  was 

of  foreign  parents,  15,301  Chinese,  12,360  Japa-  borrowed  in  1893  and  the  ten  years  preceding  at 

nese,  8,602  Portuguese.  1,928  Americans,  1,344  6  per  cent. 

British,    1,034    Germans,  227    Norwegians,  70        Commerce.— The  chief  products  are  sugar  and 

French,  588  Polynesians,  and  419  other  foreign-  rice.    Coffee  is  raised  to  some  extent,  and  bana- 

ers.    The  net  immigration  in  1890  was  2,532 ;  in  nas,  hides,  and  wool  are  also  exported.    The  im- 

1891,  4,499.    The  majority  of  the  immigrants  are  ports  in  1892  were  valued  at  $4,684,000,  and  the 

Japanese  and  Chinese.    The  population  in  July,  exports  of  domestic  produce  at  $7,960,000.    In 

1893,  was  estimated  at  07,554.    The  ('hinese  in  1893  the  imports  rose  to  $6,333,000,  and  exports 

1894  numbered  15,105,  while  the  Japanese  colony  to  $10,750,000.    Of  the  total  trade  the  United 
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SMet  had  98  per  cent.,  sod  84  per  cent,  of  the  were  expected  to  reiinquUh  promptly  to  the  de- 
wbols  was  carried  in  American  vessels.  The  ex-  posed  QueeD  Liliuokalani  her  conBtitutiooal  au- 
port  of  sugar  in  1892  was  valued  at  $T,2T8,Stt4 ;  thorjtv  Dy  the  decision  of  the  President  of  the 
rice,  Mfl3,B53 ;  bananas,  *104,1M5 :  wool,  »a2,-  United  States  on  the  appenl  of  the  (Jueeii  to  the 
185.  The  chief  imports  are  provisions  and  cro-  arbitration  of  Ihe  Government  of  the  United 
ceries,  clotbinz  and  cotton  good?,  wlieat,  timber.  States  contained  in  lier  letter  of  abdication  and 
machioery.andhardwftre,  nearly  all  of  them  com-  President  Dole's  indorsement  of  the  letter,  and 
mg  From  Che  United  States,  to  which  all  the  in  view  of  Ihe  tact  that  the  revolution  had  been 
iueu,  rice,  and  bananas  are  shipped.  accomplished  with  the  participation  of  the  dipto- 

CommnnlCfttlona.  —  Steamers  connect  the  malic  representative  of  the  United  States  and 
port  of  Honolulu  with  San  Francisco  and  Van-  by  the  menace  of  armed  interference,  and  of  the 
couTer  and  with  Australasian  and  Asian  [xirts.  fact  that  "  the  Provisional  Government  was  not 
There  is  a  fleet  ol  SO  steamers  and  38  sailing  ves-  established  by  the  Uawaiian  people,  or  with  their 
sels  plying  between  the  islands.  There  are  66  consent  or  acquiescence :  nor  has  it  since  existed 
miles  of  railroad  on  the  islands  of  Oahu,  Ha-  with  their  consent."  At  the. end  he  demanded 
■rail,  and  Maui.  The  length  of  telegraphs  is  "  in  the  name  and  by  Ihe  authority  of  Che  Unit- 
SoO  miles,  besides  which  telephones  connect  near-  ed  States  "  whether  they  were  "  willing  to  abide 
ly  all  the  honses  and  business  places  in  Honolulu  by  the  decision  of  the  President.  On  Dec.  23 
and  its  vicinity.  The  numtterof  ietters, etc., car-  President  Dole  sent  the  reply  of  the  Provisional 
ried  in  the  mails  during  18S3  was  2,276.000.  Government,  which  was  a  refusal  "  to  accept  the 

Dlplamttic  Attempt  to  restore  tbe  (^neen,  proposition  of  the  President  of  the  United  Slates 
^Liliuokalani,  Ihe  deposed  l^een,  who  in  her  Chat  it  should  surtender  its  authority  to  the  si- 
flrst  interview  with  United  Stales  Minister  Willis  Queen."  This  document  eipressed  regret  that 
hid  refused  to  assent  to  the  amnesty  of  the  revo-  annexation  had  been  refnsed.and  hoped  that  it 
would  ultimately  take  place ;  denied  the  right  ot 
the  President  to  interfere  in  Hawaiian  domestic 
affairs;  questioned  the  validity  of  the  decision 
of  Ihe  President  even  if  the  contention  was  cor- 
rect that  the  Provisional  Qovemment  and  theex- 
Queen  had  submitted  their  respective  claims  to 
arbitration,  because  no  court  of  arbitration  had 
been  held;  asserted  that  the  revolution  bad 
been  accomplished  not  by  the  interference  ot 
the  United  States  forces,  but  "through  the 
representatives  of  the  same  public  sentiment 
which  had  forced  the  monarchy  to  its  knees  in 
1887,  which  suppresB<Mi  the  insurrection  in  188B, 
and  which  for  twenty  years  has  been  battling  for 
representative  government,"  and  claimed  that 
the  position  of  the  Provisional  Oovemment, 
,  though  lacking  means  long  *'  to  resist  Ihe  forces 

I  of  the  United  States  in  a  hostile  attack."  was 

"impregnable  under  all  le^  precedents,  under 
the  principles  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  and  in 
the  tonim  of  conscience." 

The  revolutionists  feared  and  the  royalists 
hoped  thnt  marines  would  be  landed  to  enforce 
the  award  of  President  Cleveland,  There  was 
great  anilely  and  eicilement  in  Honolulu.  The 
dread  of  civil  disorder  and  an  attempted  coun- 
terrevolution Minister  Willis  had  sought  to  allay 
a  month  before  by  a  public  declaration  that  no 
BAnroHO  B  noLi  changes  in  the  situation  would  be  allowed,  but 

that  peace  and  good  order  would  be  kept  undis- 
.  turbed  in  the  interests  of  humanity.     President 

lutionistson  Dec.]8,gave  a  written  promise  not  Dole,  after  it  transpired  that  Minister  Willis 
ODly  to  grant  a  full  amnesty,  hut  to  uphold  the  had  no  power  under  his  instructions  to  use  the 
(■onstitution  of  1887.  aud  to  assume  all  the  obli-  naval  forces  of  the  United  Slates,  and  after  the 
Rations  and  ratify  the  acts  of  the  Provisional  United  Slates  war  ship  "C'orwin"  had  sailed, 
Qovemment.  Having  secured  the  pledges  re-  wrote  a  letter  on  Dec.  27,  complsining  of  the  at- 
quir»d  by  his  instructions.  Minister  Willis  made  tilude  of  the  President  of  the  United  Slates  and 
a  fnnnal  demand  upon  the  Provisional  Oovem-  Minister  Willis,  charging  the  latter  with  causing 
tnent  fortherestoratiouof  theQueen.whenmean-  a  condition  of  alarm  and  strain  and  a  general 
while  President  Cleveland,  having  announced  disturbance  of  business  by  his  reticence  regard- 
that  he  could  not  use  force  without  the  consent  ingthe  intention  not  to  employ  force  and  by  bis 
of  Congress,  committed  the  matter  to  the  discre-  intimating  that  he  would  ao  some  act  when  the 
'  tion  of  Congress.  time  arrived,  and  accusing  him  and  the  naval 

On  Dec  19.  1893,  the  United  States  minister  commander  of  duplicity  in  making  the  empty 
called  upon  President  Dole,  and  presented  a  writ-  menace  of  warlike  preparations  on  board  (he 
ten  communication  to  the  members  of  the  Pro-  "Corwin."  which  actions  had  unfortunately 
'isional  Qovemment,  informing  them  that  they    "  aroused  the  passions  of  all  parties  and  made  it 
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probable  that  disturbances  may  be  created  at  troduce  the  principle  of  representation  hj  the  people, 
any  moment."  Mr.  Willis  suggested  that  this  This  subject  has  b«en  carefully  considered,  both 
letter  should  be  withdrawn  and  no  record  of  it  be  ^'^"^  ^^^  staudjpoint  of  th«  responsibility  of  the  Ex- 
made  by  either  Government.  Mr.  Dole  refused,  f^"^'^«  T"*  Advisory  Councils  and  of  the  nghts  of 
luo^c  */j  cii^M^i  -^Axj  c«ii.AJw«  .         I.  *-rv/*w  *^  t*  ^,  ^^  people  and  the  necessities  of  the  case;  and  while 

and  on  Jan.  11,  in  a  long  letter,  specified  the  g^^h  ^  change  is  imperatively  demanded  by  an  intel- 

various  acts  oi  which  he  complained.  ligent  public  sentiment,  it  also  appears  consonant 

Secretary  Gresham  sent  instructions  to  Minis-  with  the  situation,  which  is  naturally  favorable  to  the 

ter  Willis  to  confine  himself  to  keeping  the  de-  growth  of  tree  institutions. 

partment  informed  of  the  course  of  events,  the  This  being  conceded,  it  became  necessary  to  decide 

matter  being  in  the  hands  of  Congress  and  his  whether  to  reach  the  desired  result  by  taking  t^ie 

special  instnictions  having  been  fully  complied  PJ^Jt  system  as  a  basis  and  budding  upon  that  or 

'%":{'         .       A.U  A.  Li    1.-1    -^  •    «.        4.U  *  ♦!.    *D-  by  wholly  reorganizing  the  Government.    The  latter 

with,  saying  that     while  it  is  true  that  the  Pro-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^jj^^  a^  giving  more  ft-eedom  of  action 

visional  Government  was  created  to  exist  only  and  a  better  opportunity  of  establishing  a  system 
until  the  islands  were  annexed  to  the  United  suited  to  national  conditions.  The  question  of  corn- 
States,  that  the  Queen  finally  surrendered  reluc-  position  of  the  convention  to  be  called  for  maJcing  a 
tantly  to  the  armed  force  which  this  Govern-  new  Constitution  was  a  perplexing  one;  for  while  it 
ment  had  illegally  quartered  in  Honolulu,  and  was  desired  to  have  direct  popular  replantation  to 

that  representatives  of  the  Provisional  Govern-  r,fT\'^^  «'^^"S"f  ^^9^^^  possible,  the  ^^ouncils 

,    *^,         ««                                           jgl^  jl^^^.  ^j^y  could  not  consistently  with  the  trust 

ment.  who  realized  its  im potency  and  were  anx-  i„,po»ed  ui^on  them  by  the  proclamation  of  Jan.  17, 

10US  to  get  control  of  the  Queen  s  means  of  de-  1393,  relinquish  to  other  hands  the  whole  respon- 

fense,  assured  her  that  if  she  surrendered  her  pibility  in  an  enterprise  so  vital  to  the  future  welfare 

case  would  be  considered  by  the  United  States,  of  the  country.    It  was  therefore  decided  to  confide 

the  President  has  never  claimed  that  such  action  the  work  to  a  body  made  up  of  the  Councila  and 

constituted  him  arbitrator  in  a  technical  sense  " ;  elected  delegates. 

but  since  the  subversion  of  the  Hawaiian  Govern-  "  The  authority  of  those  who  exercise  political 

ment  **  by  an  abuse   of  the  authority  of  the  power,"  he  averred,  "  is  based  upon  capacity  to 

United  States  "  was  **  a  olain  violation  of  inter-  exercise  political  duty,"  and  in  regard  to  limita- 

national  law,"  it  requirea  the  President  **to  dis-  tion  of  the  franchise  he  urged  that  the  franchise 

avow  and  condemn  the  acts  of  our  offending  or  function  of  citizenship  "  is  a  duty  that  may 

officials,"  and  "  within  the  limits  of  his  constitu-  only  be  performed  with  advantage  by  those  who 

tional  powers"  to  endeavor  ♦'to  restore  lawful  are  mentally  qualified  for  its  decisions." 

authority."  The  new  Constitution  was  adopted  on  June  30 

The  Kepablican  Gonstitotion.— The  Pro-  by  the  vote  of  the  Convention,  which  altered  the 

visional  Government  called  a  convention  for  the  draft  submitted  by  the  Provisional  Government 

adoption  of  a  Constitution.    Ail  citizens  under  by  lowering  the  property  qualification  and  in- 

the  old  Constitution,  all  Americans  and  Euro-  troducing  some  other   democratic  features   to 

peans  who  had  resided  for  a  year  in  the  islands,  satisfy  the  American  Annexationists  and  white 

and  members  of  the  military  and  police  forces  people  of  moderate  means  who  were  not  identi- 

who  had  been  engaged  prior  to  Jan.  1  were  fled  with  the  Missionary  party  or  the  suear- 

aualified  to  vote  on  talcing  an  oath  to  support  the  growing  interest.    It  was  promulgated  on  July 
overnment  and  to  oppose  the  re-establishment  4,  1894. 
of  the  monarchy.    About  3,200  registered  and  The  Government  is  called  the  Republic  of 
voted  on  all  the  islands,  and  the  election  took  Hawaii.    There  is  a  President,  elected  for  six 
place  on  May  2  for  18  delegates,  who  with  19  years  and  not  re-«ligible,  but  no  Vice-President, 
official  representatives,  consisting   of    all    the  There  is  a  Cabinet  of  4  Ministers,  who  are  &p- 
members  of  the  Executive  and  Advisory  Coun-  pointed  by  the  President  with  the  approval  of 
cils  of  the  Provisional  Government,  formed  the  the  Senate,  and  are  responsible  for   the  con- 
Constitutional  Convention.    The  Royalists,  in  a  duct  of  their  respective  departments  to   the 
mass  meeting  of  2,000  or  3,000,  on  April  9,  pro-  President,  who,  however,  can  not  remove  one  of 
tested  against  any  project   to  extinguish   the  them  without  the  approval  either  of  the  Sen- 
Constitution  of  1887  or  to  adopt  a  new  form  of  ate  or  of  the  other  three  members  of  the  Cabi- 
government  until  a  definite  reply  should  be  re-  net.    The  Cabinet  ministers  are  ex^fficio  mem- 
ceived  from  the  United  States  to  the  protest  bers  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  with 
of  the  Constitutional  Government  gainst  the  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges   of  elected 
action  of  those  who  deposed  it,  and  declared  members,  except  the  nfjht  to  vote.    The  Legis- 
that  the  provision  constituting  the  members  of  lative  power  is  vested  in  two  chambers,  a  Sen- 
the  Provisional  Government  a  majority  of  the  ate  and  a  House  of  Representatives.    To  vote 
convention    deprived   it   of  all    representative  for  a  member  of  th.e  House  of  Representatives  a 
character,  and  that  the  oath  reouired  was  a  prac-  citizen  must  be  a  born  or  a  naturalized  Hawaiian, 
tical  disfranchisement  of  the  Hawaiian  people:  able  to  read,  writ«,  and  speak  English  or  the 
wherefore  they  appealed  to  their  compatriots  to  Hawaiian    language    with   fluency.      An  alien 
stand  firm  in  their  refusal  to  take  oath  or  to  to  obtain  naturalization  must  be  able  to  read 
register  or  vote  for  delegates.  and  write  English  well,  must  possess  property 
The  Constitutional  Convention  assembled  on  worth  $200,  and  must  renounce  all  foreign  al- 
May  31.    President  Dole  in  his  opening  address  legiance,  and  he  must  come  from  a  country  with 
said:  which  Hawaii  has  a  naturalization  treaty.    This 
_.     ,  ,        1 .  ,.  ..         .    .   /.     1...    1      .      V  Iftst  provision  meets  the  case  of  Asiatics — the* 
Thedelay  which  the  project  of  political  union  be-  Chinese,  who  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  large 
twecn  Hawaii  and  the  United  States  of  Anienoanas  *    *  li.     #      •             i   .   ^         1  ^     j          1  .t 
experienced  has  brought  up  the  question  of  modify-  Pa^  of  the  foreign  and  internal  trade,  and  the 
ing  the  present  provisional  system  in  order  to  j;i  ve  the  .'apanese,  who  also  compete  with  Americans  and 
Government  a  permanent  form  and  to  more  fully  in-  Europeans  in   agriculture,  horticulture,   handi- 
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crafts,  and  trading,  and  whose  Government  has  laws  and  rights  and  all   treaties  previously  in 

persistently  demanded  equal  rights  in  natural!-  force  are  confirmed.     Lotteries  are  prohibited, 

zation,  denization,  etc.,  with  the  most  favored  Crown  lands  are  declared  to  be  the  property  of 

nation.   Ail  aliens  who  have  aided  and  supported  the  Government.    The  President  and  the  Senate 

the    Provisional    Government  are    entitled   to  have  power  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commercial 

naturalization  without    further   qualifications,  and  political  union  with  the  United  States. 
Electors  for  Senators  must  possess  $1,500  worth        A  special  board  of  registration  is  to  be  created 

of  real  estate  or  personal  pi-operty  worth  f  8,0u0  for  each  island,  and  the  qualifications  of  voters 

or  a  clear  income  of  $600  a  year.    No  voter  can  must  be  rigorously  scrutinized.  The  Legislature 

vote  unl^s  he  is  duly  registered,  and  none  can  may  provide  by  special  acts  for  the  supervision, 

be  registered  who  is  delinquent  in  his  taxes,  registration,  control,  and  identification  of  all  per- 

Every  voter  must  swear  allegiance  to  the  Be-  sons,  or  of  any  class  or  nationality  of  persons, 

publican    Government  and   abjure    monarchy,  and  may  also  restrict  or  limit  the  t«rm  of  resi- 

Unlike  other  constitutional  countries,  the  Ha-  dence  or  the  business  or  employment  of  all  per- 

waiian   Republic  intrusts  the  power  over  the  sons  coming  into  the  republic.     This  was  in- 

purse  to  the  upper  chamber.    The  Minister  of  tended  to  fortify  the  hanas  of  the  Legislature  in 

rinance  must  suomit  to  the  Senate  at  each  re|^-  dealing  with  the  question  of  Chinese  and  Japa- 

lar  session  appropriation  bills  for  the  succeedmg  nese  immigration.    The  Provisional  Government 

legislative  period,  and  no  appropriation  bill  or  bill  had  considered  a  measure  to  prevent  the  Asiatic 

Croviding  for  a  national  loan  can  be  introduced  coolies  from  engaging  in  trade  or  industry  after 

y  any  one  except  a  Cabinet  minister,  save  in  the  their  term  of  contract  labor  had  expired,  but  had 

case  of  the  permanent  pay  roll,  the  items  of  receded  when  the  Chinese  met  in  mass  meetings 

which  are  not  voted  year  by  year,  but  remain  to  denounce  such  race  restrictions,  asserting  that 

fixed  unless  they  are  amended  or  stricken  out.  they  paid  more  taxes  than  any  other  nationality. 

A  bill  to  withhold,  cut  down,  or  increase  any  The  more  eager  annexationists,  comprising  the 

salaries  on  the  permanent  roll  may  be  brought  more  numerous  class  of  whites  who  are  engaged 

forward  by  any  Senator.     An  uncommon   but  in  general  trade  and  industry,  from  which  tnej 

not  so  unique    provision    is  one    empowering  are  being  driven   by  the  competition  of  Asi- 

the  Minister  of  Finance,  with  the  approval  of  atics,  have  demanded  the  prohibition  of  free 

his  colleagues  and  of  the  President,  to  collect  immigration  from  Asia,  and  also  commercial 

taxes  and  make  payments  during  the  next  pe-  treaties  with  the  LTnited  States  or  other  countries 

riod  in  conformity  with  the  last  finance  bills,  in  that  would  preserve  for  them  the  import  trade, 

the  event  of  the  Legislature's  failing  to  vote  a  and  as  the  competition  becomes  sharper  they  ask 

tax  bill  or  supplies  to  defray  the  current  ex-  for  stoppage  of  the  importation  of  coolies  or 

penses  or  legal  obligations  of  the  Government,  clamor  for  union  with  the  United  States,  whose 

To  be  eligible  for  the  House  of  Representatives  laws  forbid  contract  labor.    The  sugar-planters 

a  citizen  must  have  an  income  of  $600  or  pos-  and  the  missionaries,  on  the  other  hand,  are  less 

sess  property  of  the  value  of  $1,000:  to  be  elect-  desirous  of   immediate  annexation,  pi-eferring 

ed  to  tne  Senate  he  must  have  $1,200  income  coolie  labor  to  that  of  Portuguese,  Swedes,  or 

or  $3,000  worth  of  property.    The  President  is  Americans,  who,  by  acquiring  property,  can  ob- 

elected,  as  in  France,  by  the  vote  of  the  two  tain  the  political  franchise.    The  Constitution 

houses  sitting  together,  but  the  majority  must  retains  the  Advisory  Council,  which  shall  have 

include  a  majority  of  the  Senate.    The  first  power  to  grant  pardons  and  to  raise  money  and 

President  is  named  in  the  Constitution,  being  take  action  to  meet  great  emergencies.   '  This 

Sanford  Ballard  Dole,  the  President  of  the  Pro-  council  will  consist  of  15  members,  of  whom  5 

visional  Government.     In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  will  be  elected  by  the  Senate,  5  by  the  House  of 

the  presidency,  the  office  is  to  be  filled  by  one  Representatives,  and  5  by  the  President.    The 

of  the  Cabinet  ministers  until  a  new  President  present  Advisory  Council  continues  in  legislative 

iSAB  be  elected.    Each  house  of  the  Legislature  and  other  authority  until  the  first  Legislature 

consists  of  15  members.    If  one  house  adjourns  elected  under  the  Constitution  is  convened.  The 

without   the  consent   of  the  other,  the  latter  Constitution  guarantees  freedom  of  speech,  but 

goes  on  alone  with  complete  legislative  power,  not  freedom  to  advocate  the  restoration  of  the 

}io  session  can  extend  over  sixty  working  days  monarchy.     No  alien  entering  the  republic  is 

without  the  consent  of  the  President,  who  has  entitled  to  a  writ  of  habeas  carpus  as  of  right, 

power  to  summon  the  Legislature  without  the  The  judiciary  clauses  are  modeled   after   the 

consent  of  the   Cabinet.    The   President  may  United  States  Constitution.    The  judges  of  the 

veto    any  item  in  an  appropriation  bill,  but  Supreme  Court  are  appointed  by  the  President 

any  other  bill   he  can  only  sign  or  veto  as  a  and  approved  by  the  Senate,  and  they  hold  office 

whole.    The  Legislature  meets  once  every  two  during  good  behavior,  being  removable  only  by 

years.    The  first  regular  session  is  to  be  held  in  impeachment,  or  when  a  resolution  to  that  ena 

February,  1896.     The  election  of  members  of  is  recommended  by  the  President  and  Cabinet 

both    houses   was  to  take   place  within   three  and   passed  by  a  two-third  majority  of   both 

months  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Constitu-  houses  of  the  Legislature  sitting  together, 
tion.    For  electors  for  the  House  of  Represents-        The  elections  for  the  Senate  and  House  of 

tives  the  register  of  voters  for  the  Constitutional  Representatives  took   place  on   Oct.   20.     The 

(Convention  was  to  determine ;  voters  for  Sena-  native  Hawaiians  generally  abstained, 
tors  were  required  to  be  specially  registered.        Civil  Disturbance.— For  some  months  after 

The   Constitution  begins  with  a  declaration  of  the  refusal  of  the  Provisional  Government  to 

rights,  substantially  the  same  as  were  asserted  by  yield  up  its  authority  to  the  Queen  the  Native 

the  English  in  1776  and  embodied  in  the  Amen-  party  in  Hawaii  remained  qiiiet  and  patiently 

can  Declaration  of  Independence.    All  existing  expected  the  United  States  Government  still  to 
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restore  the  old  Government.    When  the  Pro-  Major  Wodehoase,  the  British  minister,  who  had 

visional  Government  began  to  take  steps  to  oon-  been  **  a  pronounced  and  partisan  royalist,'*  and 

vert  itself  into  a  permanent  Gof  emment  signs  who  mignt  on  some  pretext  call  upon  the  Brilish 

of  restlessness  appeared.     The  Royalists    had  naval  officer  to  land  troops,  the  effect  of  which 

been  compelled  to  give  up  all  the  arms  that  they  would  be  to  encourage  the  royalists  and  prolong 

had  in  their  houses,  under  an  edict  of  the  Pro-  the  difficulty,  if  it  did  not  result  in  the  restora- 

visional  Government,  which  had  enlisted  and  tion  of  Queen  Liliuokalani  and  her  subservience 

trained  a  large  force  of  military  and  police  among  to  English  influences.     When  Capt.  A.  G.  St 

the  Americans  and  other  foreigners  who  came  to  Dawes  arrived  from  Tahiti  to  relieve  Minister 

Hawaii.    On  March  23, 1894,  Rear-Admiral  John  Wodehouse,  with  the  title  of  British  commission- 

O.  Walker  was  ordered  to  proceed  from  Mare  erandconsul-general.  Admiral  Walker,  thinking 

island  to  Honolulu  on  the  ''  Philadelphia  '*  to  re-  that  the  advent  of  a  new  man  who  had  no  other 

lieve  Rear- Admiral  Irwin  as  commander-in-chief  policy  than  the  policy  of  his  Government  dimin- 

of  the  Pacific  station.  He  was  instructed  to  con-  ished  the  risk  considerably,  sailed  on  Aug.  12. 

suit  with  the  American  minister  and  give  weight  As  the  **  Hyacinth  "  was  coming  to  relieve  the 

to  his  knowledge  and  opinion  upon  the  actual  "  Champion,"  Admiral  Walker  was  of  the  opinion 

employment  of  the  military  forces  in  any  event  that  an  American  ship  should  also  be  kept  con- 

for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  tinually  at  Honolulu. 

American  citizens,  and  not  to  give  aid  or  sup-  Later  in  the  year  the  English  and  the  Japa- 
port,  moral  or  physical,  to  any  of  the  parties  in  nese  withdrew  their  ships.  There  came  to  Hawaii 
case  of  civil  war  growing  out  of  an  attempt  to  during  the  year  several  men  who  had  seen  luili- 
restore  the  Queen  or  to  establish  a  permanent  tary  service  in  Canada,  and  the  Hawaiian  Gov- 
Government,  but  only  to  protect  all  citizens  of  emment  heard  through  agents  abroad  of  con- 
the  United  States  who  do  not  by  participation  in  signments  of  arms.  The  royalist  newspapers 
such  civil  commotions  subject  themselves  to  b^me  bolder  in  their  attacks  upon  the  Govern- 
local  laws  and  thus  forfeit  their  right  to  the  pro-  ment.  One  or  two  were  suppressed  and  their 
tection  of  the  American  fla^,  which  none  can  editors  imprisoned  under  the  new  law  of  sedition, 
claim  **  who  during  a  revolution  or  insurrection  In  the  house  of  one  of  the  native  newspaper 
in  a  foreign  country  participates  in  an  attempt  by  men  several  rifles  were  found.  The  Hawaiian 
force  of  arms  or  violence  to  maintain  or  overtnrow  natives  suffered  for  want  of  food,  and  grew  more 
the  existingGovernment,orwhoaids  in  setting  on  restless  and  discontented.  In  the  elections  for 
foot  a  revolution  or  insurrection  in  such  coun-  Senators  and  Representatives  the  American  Union 
try.*'  Admiral  Walker  was  instructed  also  to  party  won  every  seat  in  the  island  of  Oahu,  where 
report  to  the  department  if  he  observed  any  ef-  only  one  Opposition  candidate  presented  him- 
fort  or  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  foreign  power  self,  and  in  tne  other  islands  nearly  all  the  can- 
to interfere  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  Hawaiian  didates  elected  were  active  supporters  of  the  r&- 
Islands  or  any  ciroumstances  pointing  to  such  in-  public.  The  United  States  Government  recog- 
terference.  Admiral  Walker  in  his  reports  on  nized  the  republic  as  soon  as  it  was  organized, 
the  political  situation  spoke  of  the  disaffection  and  other  powers  gave  it  formal  recognition  in 
of  tne  20,000  Japanese  as  a  possible  source  of  the  course  of  the  year. 

danger,  as  they  were  solidly  united  under  able  In  the  winter  a  vessel  landed  surreptitiously 

leaders  in  their  demand  for  political  and  eco-  about  400  rifles  near  Honolulu,  and  bands  of 

nomical  equality  with  other  foreigners.   He  com-  revolutionists  led  bv  two  half. whites,  Robert  W. 

mented  on  the  general  abstention  of  the  natives  WDcox,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  at- 

from  political  affairs,  which  he  attributed  not  tempted  revolution  of  1889,  and  Capt.  Sam  Now- 

fio  much  to  a  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  mon-  lein,  who  commanded  the  palace  guard  at  the 

arehy  or  the  Queen,  as  to  fear  of  being  punished  time  of  the  revolution  of  1898,  collected  with  the 

in  the  event  of  restoration  if  they  participated  intention  of  surprising  Honolulu  and  capturing 

in  the  formation  of  a  new  government.     He  the  palace.    Through  secret  agents  the  Govern- 

thought  that  **a  clearly  formulated  assurance  ment  learned  where  the  insurgents  were   en- 

from  the  United  Stetes  of  noninterference  with  camped,  and  that  the  arms  were  neing  landed  at 

the  political  affairs  of  Hawaii  and  of  disapproval  a  place  on  the  beach  belonging  to  George  Ber- 

of  interference  upon  the  part  of  any  other  nation  telmann,  a  half-white  carpenter.      A  squad  of 

would  rest  the  situation  clearly  upon  its  local  mounted  police  was  sent  to  seize  the  arms,  and 

merits  in  the  estimation  of  all  classes,  without  Charles  Lamb  Carter,  collector-general  and  for- 

hope  or  fear  of  outside  pressure,  and  would  tend  mer  annexation  commissioner,  and  other  promi- 

toa  speedy  settlement  of  all  troubles."  nent  citizens  livin|r  in  the  neighborhood  joined 

The  announcement  of  policy  by  the  United  the  party.     While  m  the  act  of  arresting  Bertel- 

States  Senate  and  the  estaolishment  of  the  per-  mann  the  party  was  fired  at  from  a  canoe  shed  on 

manent  Government  removed  the  chief  causes  the  beach.    Carter  led  a  charge  upon  the  shed 

of  uncertainty,  and  he  considered  that  there  was  and  was  fatal Iv  shot.    The  police  retreated  to 

no  probability  of  a  counterrevolution  to  restore  the  town  and  the  volunteers  and  citizens*  guard 

Lihuokalani,'  nor  any  necessity  longer  for  the  were  called  out  to  guard  the  city,  while  Lieut, 

presence  of  a  flag  officer  in  Hawaii,  but  that  a  King  with  30  regular  soldiers  went  out  to  meet 

ship  should  be  kept  there.    On  Aug.  2  he  re-  the  insurgents.    Other  detachmente  went  oat 

ceived  orders  to  return  to  the  United  States,  with  cannon,  which  were  planted  during  the 

He  made  preparations  to  sail  on  Aug.  8,  but  on  night  at  points  commanding  the  \^ge  to  which 

learning  tnat  the  British  war  ship  "  Champion,"  the  insurgents  retreated,  numbering  about  100. 

which  was  to  set  out  on  a  cruise,  would  oe  re-  They  were  shelled  out  of  their  position  and  fied 

tained  at  Honolulu,  he  suspected  some  political  back  into  the  mountains.    Natives  who  fired 

motive  of  the  change  of  plan  on  the  part  of  from  the  bush  and  a  house  near  the  shore,  but 
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who  could  not  handle  their  rifles,  were  shelled  ply  for  the  purpose  of  a  cable.    M.  Verlaye,  the 

by  a  gunboat  and  retreated,  many  being  killed.  French  Commissioner  to  Hawaii,  on  Oct.  15  re- 

A  store  of  arms  was  found  in  the  wrecked  house,  quested  Mr.  Willis  to  call  Secretary  Qresham\s 

A  large  number  of  natives,  retreat  being  cut  off,  attention  to  the  fact  that  his  countrymen  had 

Sve  tberaselyes  up,  and  others  came  in  within  a  completed  a  cable  to  New  Caledonia,  and  would 

y  or  two,  as  they  were  hemmed  in  between  the  probably  desire  to  extend  it  to  Tahiti,  the  Ha- 

mountain  ridge  and  the  troops  and  had  no  food,  waiian  Islands,  and  the  United  States. 

The  GoTemment  had  about  1,200  men  under  Pearl  Harbor. — Soon  after  the  arrival  of 

arms.    Martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and  the  prin-  Rear- Admiral  Walker  in  Honolulu  he  caused  a 

isipal  citizens  who  were  known  to  have  been  par-  survey  to  be  made  of  Pearl  Harbor,  which,  he 

tisans  of  the  Queen  were  imprisoned,  about  60  considers,  is  strategically  and  otherwise  the  finest 

in  Honolulu.  site  for  a  naval  and  coaling  station  to  be  found 

Necker  Island. —  Hawaii  has  always  claimed  in  the  whole  Pacific.    The  channel  requires  to 

sovereignty  over  a  range  of  rocky  islets,  waterless  be  dredged,  but  is  not  obstructed  by  coral  or 

and  barren,  lying  north  and  west  of  the  Hawaiian  rock.    Tne  depth  of  water  inside  the  bar  is  ample 

group,  of  which  they  are  the  continuation,  ex-  for  any  vessel.    Protected  by  a  small  fort  at  the 

tending  as  far  west  as  the  Midway  Islands.    The  entrance  and  batteries  placed  at  suitable  spots 

largest  of  these,  Necker  island,  is  400  miles  dis-  on  the  bluffs,  and  by  a  network  of  torpedoes,  a 

tant  from  Honolulu.    The  project  of  a  British  fleet  sheltered  behind  Rabbit  island,  where  the 

commercial  and  military  cable  to  connect  British  water  is  deep  close  inshore,  would  be  safe  from 

Columbia  with  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Asia  the  attack  of  any  vessels  outside, 

contemplated  having  no  landing  except  on  Brit-  HATTI,  a  republic  in  the  West  Indies,  once  a 

ish  soil ;  but  for  the  maintenance  of  the  cable,  as  colony  of  France.    The  present  Constitution  was 

well  as  for  telegraph  communication  with  Hawaii  proclaimed  on  June  14, 1867,  and  revised  on  Oct. 

by  means  of  a  branch  cable,  it  was  considered  0, 1889.    The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  50 

desirable  to  have  a  station  on  one  of  these  islands.  Deputies,  elected  for  three  years  by  the  direct 

W^hen  the  Hawaiian  Government  learned  that  sunrage  of  all  male  citizens  over  twenty-one 

Necker  island  was  under  consideration  a  steamer  years  of  age.    The  Senate  has  80  members,  partly 

was  sent  out  to  hoist  the  Hawaiian  flf^,  and  elected  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  partly 

when  the  British  Oovemment  found  that  Hawaii  nominated  by  the  President,  one  third  every  two 

laid  claim  to  these  islands,  it  did  not  dispute  the  years,  for  the  term  of  six  years.    The  National 

claim,  but  expressed  &  desire  to  lease  that  or  Assembly,  consisting  of  the  two  chambers  sitting 

whichever  of  the  islands  was  most  suitable.    The  together,  elects  the  President  for  seven  years. 

Oovemment  of  New  Zealand,  however,  invited  The  President  for  the  term  ending  May  15, 1897, 

the  other  colonies  of  Australasia  to  join  in  mak-  is  Gen.  L.  M.  F.  Hippolyte. 

ing  a  protest  against  the  unwarranted  annexa-  Area  and  Populatloii. — The  area  is  about 

tion.    S^ndford  Fleming  and  a  representative  of  10,204  square  miles.    The   population  is  esti- 

the   British  Foreign  Office  discussed  with  the  mated  at  960.000,  of  whom  90  per  cent,  are  of 

Hawaiian  ministers  the  question  of  having  a  pure  African  descent  and  the  rest  are  mulattoes. 

landing  station  on  Necker  island.  Bird  island,  Port-au-Prince,  the  capital  and  chief  commercial 

or  French  Frigate  Shoal,  or  obtaining  a  oonces-  port,  has  nearly  50,000  inhabitants.    The  lan- 

sion  on  the  shore  near  Honolulu.  They  said  that  guage  of  the  country  is  French,  and  the  state 

if  one  of  the  islands  was  granted  it  would  not  be  religion  is  Roman  Catholicism,  but  all  religions 

fortified  or  made  a  naval  station,  that  Hawaii  are  tolerated. 

wonld  be  expected  to  subsidize  the  cable  with  Finances. — The  budget  for  the  year  begin- 

$35,000  a  year,  and  that  the  ordinary  rate  would  nin^  Oct.  1, 1892,  made  the  total  receipts  $7,691,- 

be  1«.  a  word,  on  Government  dispatches  9d.,  580  m  currency,  of  which  $8,164,911  were  derived 

And  on  press  dispatches  M,    The  Government  from  export  duties  and  $4,526,619  from  duties 

promised  to  ask  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  on  imports.    The  estimated  expenditures  were 

and  if  that  was  granted  to  present  the  matter  to  $8,498,534,  of  which  $2,227,920  were  for  the 

the  Liegislature.    By  the  treaty  with  the  United  service  of  the  debt,  $1,247,686  for  the  military, 

StAtes  the  Hawaiian  Government  has  bound  itself  $1,177,829  for  the  interior  and  police,  $975,874 

not  to  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  or  create  any  for  public  instruction,  $706,714  for  finance  and 

lien  upon  any  port,  harbor,  or  other  territory  in  commerce,  $527,241  for  public  works,  $488,418 

the  Hawaiian  dominion,  or  grant  any  special  for  justice,  $406,780  for  tne  marine,  $811,574  for 

privilege  or  right  of  use  therein  to  any  other  agriculture,  $174,850  for  the   national    bank, 

power,  state,  or  government.    President  Cleve-  $170,580  for  foreign  relations,  and  $89,158  for 

land  laid  the  matter  before  Congress,  with  a  rec-  public  worship. 

ommendation  that  consent  be  promptly  accorded  The  public  debt  on  Dec.  31, 1892.  amounted 

in  view  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  isolated  to  $16,998,847,  made  up  as  follows:  Foreign 

Hawaii  through  telegraphic  communication  with  debt  contracted  in   1875,  $4,471,812 ;  internal 

the  rest  of  the  world  and  of  the  incidental  im-  funded  debt,  $4,406,088 ;  floating  debt.  $989.- 

provementof  communication  between  the  United  674:  short  loans,  $3,085,483;  paper  money  in 

States  and  Hawaii  without  apparent  detriment  circulation,  $4,040,795. 

to  any  legitimate  American  mterest.  The  Ha-  Commerce. — The  total  estimated  value  of  the 
waiian  Government  asked  the  British  imperial  imports  in  1892  was  $12,446,000,  and  of  the  ex- 
commissioners  if  Great  Britain  would  accept  the  ports,  $12,656,000.  The  Quantity  of  coffee  ex- 
sovereignty  of  Necker  Island  or  some  other  un-  ported  was  about  70,000,000  pounds :  logwood, 
inhabited  island  in  lieu  of  an  annual  subsidy,  115,000,000  pounds;  cacao,  4,100,000  pounds: 
but  they  had  no  instructions  to  ask  for  the  sov-  cotton,  1.400,000 pounds;  mahogany,  26,000  feet, 
ereignty  of  any  island,  but  only  for  a  lease,  sim-  The  shipping  entered  and  cleared  at  Port-au- 
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PriDce  in  1893  wtiH  1S8  steamers,  or  274,791  tons,     arrangements  of  the  Frederick  William   losti- 
and  79  sailing  vessels,  ol  22,225  tons.  tute  ^r  Ibe  education  ot  military  suriteons.    Of 

BeTOlntlonary  Attempts.— Uen.  Prangois  the  value  ot  this  training  he  said  in  after  life :  "  1 
Manigal,  who  had  planned  to  head  an  insurrec-  consider  tbe  studv  of  medicine  to  hafe  been  Ihe 
tion  against  Uen.  Hippolyte,  purchased  through  school  that  taugtit  me,  as  no  other  could  have 
hte  agents  in  the  United  States  tbe  steam  yacht 
*■  Natalie,"  and  had  her  loaded  with  arms  and 
ammunition  at  Savannah.  Tbe  vessel  was  ex- 
Dect«d  to  arrive  off  Kin)^ton.  Jamaica,  where 
Slftnigat  was  living  in  exile,  and  just  as  the 
revolutionary  leader  was  leaving  to  board  the 
steam  vacht  he  was  arrested  by  tbe  British  au- 
thorities, Jan.  29,  m94.  President  Ilippolyte 
osad  extraordinary  precautions  to  prevent  com- 
munication between  the  exiles  in  Kingston  and 
their  friends  in  Hayti.  The  practice  of  search- 
ing the  persons  as  well  as  the  baggage  of  all 
who  arrived  in  Port-au-Prince,  on  representa- 
tions from  Minister  Durham,  was  renewed,  and 
drew  fresh  protests  from  the  new  American 
minister.  Hippolyte  erected  fortifications  at  the 
entrancesi  to  the  palaue  and  mounted  a  dozen 
new  guns.     The  Kingston  authorities  released 

Manigat,  but  he  beard  nothing  of  the  "  Natalie  "  ''^ 

until  she  had  put  into  Nariaaii,  New  Providence, 
under  slress  of  weather,  Feb.  4.  Shortly  after- 
ward, betrayed,  perhaps,  by  her  navigator,  she 
was  captured  at  sea  by  a  llaytian  gunboat.  In 
July,  President  Hippolyte  shut  off  all  direct 
communication  with  Jamaica  and  ordered  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  mails.  He  changed  his 
ministers,  and  strengthened  the  army  oy  the 
conscription  of  all  youths  over  twelve  years  of 

age.     An  attempt  was  made  upon  his  life,  and  BBuiAini  von  HiLaBOLTi. 

another  upon  tlie  life  of  his  daughter,  for  sus- 
pected complicity  in  which  7  persons  were  sum-  done,  the  eternal  laws  that  are  the  basis  of  all 
man ly  shot.  Un  Sept.  8  an  uprising  occurred  at  scientiQc  work."  At  that  time  scientific  ap- 
Port-au-Prince.  An  armed  mob  surrounded  the  paratus  was  expensive,  working  laboratories  were 
palace  with  the  intention  of  shooting  the  Presi-  not  common,  and  even  microscopes  were  luiu- 
dent  if  he  appeared.  Ilia  daughter  was  Qred at,  ries.  Of  this  condition  he  wrot«:  "I  mvself 
whereupon  the  guards  opened  fire  and  advanced  succeeded  in  becoming  possessed  of  one  [a  micro- 
and  put  the  insurgents  to  flight.  Some  of  the  scope]  by  falling  ill  of  typhus  fever  during  the 
revolutionists  were  captured,  and  many  were  autumn  holidays  of  1841.  when,  being  as  a  pupil 
killed  or  wounded  before  they  made  a  stand  in  gratuitously  treated  in  the  Charity.  I  found  my- 
the  market  place.  Innocent  people  sImi  wore  self  on  recovery  in  possession  of  that  part  ot  my 
killed  by  the  reckless  volleys  and  random  shots    small  income  that  had  accumulated  during  my 


of  the  ifiiards.    The  firing  was  rene,wed  after  illness.     The  instrument  was  not  besutifuf,  yet 

dark.    The  people  ot  the  town  fled  in  panic  into  by  its  aid  I  was  able  to  recognize  the  nervous 

the    country.    The    uprising  was    finally  sup-  processes  of  the  ganglion  cells  ot  in  vertebrates. 

grossed,  and  10  captured  leaders  were  shot.  On  which  I  described  In  my  dissertation,  as  well  as 
ct.  18  Haytian  frontier  guards  attacked  an  the  vibrios  referred  to  in  ray  work  on  putrefac- 
arined  force  that  invaded  Haytian  territory  tion  and  fermentation."  His  thesis  entitled 
from  Santo  Domingo.  The  matter  was  ar-  '■  De  Fabrics  Syslematis  Nervosi  Evertebratum," 
ranged  by  the  two  Preeideiils.  and  President  bearing  the  date  of  Nov.  11,  1842,  gave  the  re- 
Ileuraux  promised  that  he  would  not  allow  Gen.  suits  ot  numerous  examinations  ol  the  delicate 
Manigat  lo  enter  Santo  Domingo  or  any  more  nerve  fibers  of  bugs,  spiders,  crabs,  and  manj 
revoiutionarv  enterprises  to  Iw  set  on  foot  there,  lower  animals.  After  graduation  he  served  for 
UELMHOLTZ.  HERMANN  LUDWIti  a  while  on  the  staff  ot  the  Charite  Hospital  in 
FERDINAND  VON,  a  German  physicist,  born  Beriin,  and  then  settled  in  Potsdam  as  an  army 
in  Potsdam,  Germany,  Aug.  ^1,  1821 ;  died  in  surgeon,  where  he  remained  until  1848.  Mean- 
Berlin,  Germany,  Sept.  8.  1894.  He  was  the  son  while  he  was  busy  with  his  Btudie.«,  and  in  1843 
of  Frederick  Helmholtz,  a  teacher  In  the  gym-  he  published  his  paper  "On  Ihe  Nature  ot  Pu- 
nasium  in  Potsdam,  and  of  Caroline  Penn.  daugh-  tretacHon  and  Fermentalion,"  in  which  he 
ter  ot  a  Hanoverian  artillery  officer,  who  was  showed  that  oxygen  was  not  the  cause  of  putre- 
ot  the  same  ancestry  as  William  Penn.  His  taction,  but  that "  from  these  researches  it  ap- 
early  education  was  received  at  the  public  schools  pears  that  putrefaction  may  originate  independ- 
in  Potsdam,  where  ho  develo|>ed  a  fondness  tor  ently  of  vital  processes."  He  wrote  in  1845,  for 
physics.  Thence  he  nassed  lo  the  University  of  the  Berlin  ■'  Encyclopiedic  Dlctionarv  of  Medical 
Ilerltn,  but  was  unable  to  afford  an  education  in  Sciences."  an  essay  on  "Animal  ileat."  which 
that  institution,  and  turned  to  medicine,  a  course  even  to-day  may  serve  as  a  model.  In  1847  bis 
that  was  rendered  easy  for  him  by  the  liberal  ablepamphleton"TheConaervationof  Energy" 
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gave  proof  that  no  energy  is  lost  in  the  world,  the  true  natare  of  sounds,  the  relations  of  fun- 
but  that  it  alters  only  in  its  mode  of  manifesta-  damental  notes  and  overtones  in  the  production 
tion,  so  that,  for  instance,  chemical  affinity  can  of  Towel  sounds,  the  physical  analysis  of  isounds 
be  conyerted  into  heat  or  electricity,  this  latter  and  reproduction  of  them  by  physical  means,  by 
into  heat  or  motion  of  masses,  etc.  At  the  same  methods  and  processes  that  laid  the  foundation 
time  he  showed  that  all  processes  of  Nature  obey  of  the  science  of  acoustics, 
the  laws  of  mechanics.  Previously  to  this  heat  On  the  death  of  Qustav  Magnus,  in  1871,  Helm- 
had  been  looked  upon  as  a  substance,  but  Helm-  holtz  was  called  to  succeed  that  scientist  in  the 
holtz  showed  it  to  be  a  mode  of  motion.  His  chair  of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and 
writings  failed  of  universal  acceptance,  and  were  he  was  thereafter  largely  occupied  in  the  study 
even  rejected  in  some  quarters,  but  he  was  ac-  of  electricity  and  thermo-dynamics.  Among  the 
quiring  a  reputation  as  a  growing  man.  subjects  that  he  took  up  were  the  modem  ether 

In  1848  he  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  theory  of  electricity  and  the  relations  between 
made  an  assistant  in  the  Academy  of  Art  and  electric  and  chemical  forces.  He  showed  the 
in  the  Anatomical  Museum  under  Johannes  remarkable  analogy  of  the  vortex  motions  of 
MQller,  under  whom  also  he  found  as  a  fellow-  water  with  the  electro-magnetic  effects  of  elec- 
student  Emil  Du  Bois-Reymond.  This  experi-  trie  currents,  and  then  applied  the  theory  of 
ence  was  of  great  value  to  him,  but  his  stay  was  friction  of  solid  bodies  to  that  of  flowing  ex- 
short,  for  in  1849  he  was  called  to  succeed  Ernst  tremely  thin  films  of  fluids,  thus  creating  an 
Bnickes  in  the  chair  of  Physiology  and  General  analogy  between  electro-dynamics  and  hydro- 
Pathology  in  the  University  of  Kdnigsberg,  dynamics.  The  many  theories  advanced  by  him 
where  he  remained  until  1855.  Here  he  be|^an  have  been  assimilated  in  the  newer  physics  of 
the  study  of  problems  that  involved  the  applica-  electricity.  In  1887  a  physical  technical  institu- 
tion of  delicato  physical  methods  to  the  investi-  tion  was  founded  in  Berlin,  largely  in  conse- 
gations  of  the  time  relations  of  muscular  con-  quence  of  the  gift  for  that  purpose  of  500,000 
traction  and  of  nervous  contraction,  and  in  1850  marks  by  Dr.  Werner  Siemens.  Over  this  in- 
he  determined  the  duration  of  muscular  con-  stitution  he  was  chosen  by  the  Government  to 
traction  and  the  rate  of  transmission  of  nervous  preside,  and  he  became  also  director  of  the 
impulses.  A  year  later  he  gave  to  the  world  purely  scientific  department  or  research  depart- 
the  ophthalmoscope,  an  optical  instrument  by  ment.  This  new  office  led  to  his  resignation 
the  aid  of  which  it  is  possible  to  see  exactly  and  from  the  University  of  Berlin,  although  he  re- 
to  recognize  in  the  living  eye  the  retina  itself  tained  his  place  of  Professor  Ordinarius,  and  oc- 
and  the  images  of  luminous  objects  thrown  upon  casionally  delivered  lectures  on  special  subjects 
it  By  this  discovery  he  raised  ophthalmic  medi-  of  theoretical  physics.  With  this  new  institu- 
<^ine  to  the  condition  of  a  scientific  study,  and  tion  he  continued  until  his  death, 
made  it  possible  thereafter  to  save  the  eyesight  Nor  was  it  alone  in  connection  with  vision, 
of  thousands  of  sufferers.  Other  items  in  physio-  color,  tone,  and  electricity  that 'he  distinguished 
logical  optics  were  discovered  by  him,  including,  himself,  for  he  contributed  much  to  the  advanoe- 
in  1853,  the  application  of  the  ophthalmometer,  ment  of  meteorology,  and  his  researches  on  tides 
The  words  that  he  himself  applied  to  Magnus,  and  waves  are  famous.  His  ability  to  present 
his  predecessor  in  Berlin,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  public  in  intelligible  language  the  results 
to  himself :  **  It  is  work  of  this  kind  tnat,  by  of  his  researches — even  the  most  abstruse — con- 
the  classic  completeness  of  his  methods  and  by  tributed  largely  to  his  fame,  and  for  almost  half 
the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  its  results,  de-  a  century  he  ranked  high  in  German}^  as  a  popu- 
serves  and  obtains  the  best  and  most  lasting  lar  lecturer,  having  a  reputation  similar  to  tnat 
fame."  In  1856  he  became  Professor  of  Anatomy  of  Tyndall  in  English-speaking  countries.  His 
and  Physiology  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  lectures  were  collected  and  published,  forming 
in  1859  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Physiology  two  series  (1865  and  1871),  and  were  translated 
in  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  into  English  and  published  in  1873  with  a  pref- 

His  individual  researches  were  continued,  but  ace  by  John  Tyndall.    In  1870  the  French  Acad- 

of  them  Clerk  Maxwell  has  said :  **  We  must  not  emy  made  him  a  forei^  member,  and  when 

dwell  on  isolated  papers,  each  of  which  might  objection  was  made,  owing  to  his  nationality, 

have  been  taken  K)r  the  work  of  a  specialist,  criticism  was  silenced  by  the  declaration  pub- 

though  few,  if  any,  specialists  could  have  treated  licly  uttered :  "  You  will  place  yourselves  in  the 

them  in  so  able  a  manner.    We  prefer  to  regard  worst  light  before  the  world  if  for  any  reason 

Helmholtz  as  the  author  of  two  great  books  on  you  refuse  to  admit  Helmholtz,  the  jforemost 

vision  and  hearing,  each  of  which  forms  an  and  greatest  liaturalist  of  the  age.    Nothing  is 

era  in  the  branch  ol  science  to  which  it  relates,  wanting  to  his  glory,  but  he  is  wanting  to  ours.*' 

The  **  Text-book  of  Physiological  Optics  "  (Leip-  The  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 

zig;,  1867)  was  begun  in  1856.    His  original  re-  don  was  given  him  in  1873,  and  in  1883  the 

searches  in  this  work  include  every  portion  of  German  Emperor  conferred  upon  him  and  his 

the  subject,  from  the  investigation  of  the  limits  family  the  honor  of  hereditary  nobility.    The 

of  human  power  of  perception  to  that  of  the  de-  event  of  his  seventieth  birthday,  in  1891,  was 

tails  of  vision,  and  the  analysis,  combination,  made  the  occasion  of  an  international  celebra- 

and  appreciation  of  colors.    "This  work  has  be-  tion,  when  the  principal  rulers  of  Europe  and 

corae,  as  it  were,  a  Bible  to  both  the  physiolo-  the  scientific  institutions  of  the  world  vied  in 

^st  and  the  ophthalmic  surgeon,"  is  the  testi-  conferring  honors  upon  him.     A  gold  medal 

mony  of  his   pupil    Hugo    Kronecker.     *'The  was  struck  in  his  honor  in  Berlin,  which  has 

Doctrine  of  Tone  Sensations  as  a  Physiological  since  been  annually  awarded  to  the  most  worthy 

Basis  of  the   Theory  of   Music "  (Brunswick,  of  his  colaborers.    Societies  of  science  and  leam- 

1866)  was  a  notable  work.    In  it  were  treated  ing,  including  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
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of  the  United  States,  placed  his  name  on  their  a   triumph   of  universal  suffrage  over  divine 

list  of  honorary  members.  right." 

He   married  a  daughter  of  the  statesman        One  of  the  boy's  earliest  recollections  was  of 

Robert  von  Mohl,  who  shared  with  him  a  pas-  giving  three  cheers  for  the  ending  of  the  War  of 

sionate  fondness  for  music,  and  at  his  receptions  1812,  little  as  he  could  understand  the  signifi- 

in  Berlin  the  most  celebrated  artists  were  always  cance  of  that  struggle.    He  was  an  imaginative 

glad  to  gratify  his  appreciation  of  music  by  a  boy,  and  made  his  life  a  daily  romance  by  the 

display  of  their  talents.    With  his  wife  he  came  unconscious  play  of  his  fancy.    He  tells  how  he 

to  this  countrv  in  the  summer  of  1898,  and  vis-  stepped  on  or  over  the  cracks  in  the  country  side- 

ited  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  during  the  walks,  how  he  lived  by  omens,  how  he  heard  and 

time  when  the  Electrical  Congress  was  in  ses-  saw  the  unreal  haunters  of  attics  and  shadowed 

sion,  of  which  he  was  the  honorary  president,  playground  or  orchard.    Out  of  the  booming 

Subsequently  he  spent  a  few  weeks  in  Mew  York,  of  the  gun  at  the  Charlestown  Nary  Yard  he 

and  was  entertamed  at  numerous  receptions,  made  endless  dreams.    One  he  tells  us,  which  is 

notably  those  given  at  Columbia  College  and  typical  of  his  fancy  and  of  his  feeling : 

the  Century  Club.    He  died  from  the  enect  of       m^,^  ^  .„„  ^^  ^v  ^  „^..  „„^„    . .,  ^  v„..«  v-^  :« 

.,       m^       ••        ttljau        ^4.*.*_*        ino  Hrinflf  oi  toe  ffreat  truns  at  the  riavy  Yard  is 

a  stroke  of  paralysis.    He  had  the  reputation  of  ^aailv  heaiS  at  the  pface  wlbere  I  was  bom  Ld  lived, 

being  the  most  distinguisned  man  of  science  in  w  There  is  a  ship  of  war  come  in,"  they  used  to  say 

the  world.  when  they  heard  them.    Of  course,  I  supposed  that 

HOLLAND.    (See  Nethrrlands.)  such  vessels  came  in  unexpectedly,  after  Indefinite 
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bom  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  29,  1809;  died  the  great jjun*  roared  in  their  astonishment  and  de- 

in  Boston.  Oct.  7, 1894.    John  Holmes  settled  in  l^^JJJuXr'?.^^^^^^ 

\i7.».x^»«.,w,i,     n^Jv,      i«    -toiMi       u;^    <.««««^a^»  bay  with  ner  cutwater.    Wow  the  sloop  of  war  the 

Woodstock,    Conn.,    in    168«.      His    grandson,  u  ^^sp,"  Oapt  Blakeley,  after  gloriously  capturing 

David,  was  a  captein  of  British  troops  m  the  old  the  "Reindeer"  and  the  "Avon,"  had  dieapp«iivd 

French  war,  ana  was  afterward  a  surgeon  in  the  ftom  the  face  of  the  ocean,  and  was  supposed  to  be 

Revolutionary,  army.    His  son,  Abiel,  was  grad-  lost    But  there  was  no  proof  of  it,  and,  of  counte,  for 

uated  at  Yale  College  in  1788,  and  became  tutor  a  time  hopes  were  entertained  that  slie  might  be 

there  while  studying  for  the  ministry.     In  1785  heard  from.    Long  after  the  laat  chance  h«l  utterly 

he  accepted  a  pastorate  in  Medway,  Oa.,  and  six  ^^}^^J^  1  pleased  myself  with  the  fond  ilIuMon 

..„„.-,  i»*^-  !.»„;»»  •»«;»*«.^  ♦k««.  A..^  k«  «.««  that  somewhere  on  the  waste  of  waters  bhc  was  sull 

years  later,  having  resiped  that  charge,  he  was  fl^^^ng,  and  there  were  years  during  which  I  never 

called  to  Cambndge,  Mass.,  and  was  settled  over  heard  the  sound  of  the  great  guns  Ixioming  inland 

the  First  Congregational    Church.    This  rela-  from  the  Navy  Yaid  without  saying  to  myself,  **  The 

tionship   was  continued  until    1832.     He  was  ^  Wasp '  has  come  I "  and  almost  thinking  I  could 

twice  married — first  to  a  daughter  of  Ezra  Stiles,  »ee  her  as  she  rolled  in,  crumpling  the  water  before 

Presiflent  of  Yale  College,  and  next  to  Sarah  ^^l^  weather-beaten,  barnacled,  with  shattered  spars 

Wendell,  daughter  of  Oliver  Wendell,  who  in-  ^^  threadbare  canvas,  welcomed  by  the  shouts  and 

herited  Norman,  Saxon,   and   Dutch  blood,  a  tears  of  thousands. 

composition  clearly  traceable  in  her  distin-  The  bov  went  to  a  **dame  school,"  and  has 
guisned  son.  That  son,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  celebrate({  that  of  Oaroe  Prentiss,  who  first 
was  the  third  of  5  children  bom  in  the  old  taught  his  infant  mind.  At  ten  years  of  age  he 
l^ambrel-roofed  parsonage,  which  was  torn  down  walked  a  mile  to  the  Cambridgeport  school, 
m  1885.  This  house  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  where  he  was  the  classmate  of  Richard  Henry 
grounds  surrounding  Harvard  College,  and  the  Dana  and  Margaret  Fuller.  The  latter  made  a 
commencement  days  of  that  noted  seat  of  learn-  great  impression  on  him.  He  describes  her  con- 
ing, where  his  ancestors  had  been  educated,  were  versation — if  that  be  not  too  lofty  a  word  to  ap- 
among  the  great  times  of  his  early  youth.  The  ply  to  a  young  schoolgirl's  utterances — as  "af- 
ceremonies  were  stranp^ely  different  from  those  fluent,  magisterial,  de  haut  en  bos,  some  would 
of  which  the  genial  writer  became  later  an  into-  say  euphuistic,  but  surpassing  the  talk  of  women 
gral  and  interesting  part  He  says  in  **  The  in  breadth  and  audacity."  He  relates  that  when 
Seasons,"  one  of  his  reminiscent  essays,  that  it  he  was  allowed  to  glance  at  a  composition  of 
was  **  a  holiday  for  Boston  as  well  as  for  Cam-  hers  written  for  a  prize  for  which  they  were 
bridge,  and  what  we  cared  for  was  the  glitter  of  both  contending,  he  was  crushed  by  the  perusal 
the  cavalcade,  the  menagerie,  and  other  shows,  of  the  opening  line,  which  read,  **  It  is  a  trite 
and,  above  all,  the  great  encampment  which  remark,"  as  he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
overspread    the    common,  where  feasting  and  "trite." 

dancing,  much  drinking,  and  some  gambling        From    Cambridgeport   he   went  to    Phillips 

used  to  go  on  with  the  approving  consent  of  the  Academy  at  Andover.    Of  this  move  he  writes : 

selectmen.    The  time  haa  nothing  for  us  boys  "  I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  any  thought  of 

like  the  glory  of  the  *  tents.'    Then  and  there  I  getting  a  little  respite  of  quiet  by  my  temporary 

saw  my  first  tiger ;  also  Joseph  Ridley,  the  fat  absence,  but  I  have  wondered  that  there  was 

boy,  and  a  veritable  Punch  and  Judy,  whom  I  not.     Exceptional  boys  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 

would  willingly  have  stayed  to  see  repeating  make  home  a  heaven,  it   is  tnie;  but  I  have 

their  performances  from  morning  till  night.*'  suspected,  late  in  life,  that  I  was  not  one  of  the 

In    writing    of    these  long- forgotten    matters,  exceptional  kind.    I   had  tendencies  in  the  di- 

Holmessays:  "Commencement  was  a  great  oc-  rection  of  fiageolets  and  octave  flutes.     I  had 

casion  all  through  my  boyhood.    It  has  died  a  pistol  and  a  gun,  and  popped  at  everything 

away  into  next  to  nothing,  in  virtue  of  the  that  stirred,  pretty  nearly,  except  the  house  cat, 

growth  of  the  republican  principle.    Its  observ-  Worse  than  this,  1  would  buy  a  cigar  and  smoke 

ances  emanated  from  the  higher  authorities  of  it  by  installments,  putting  it  meantime  in  the 

the  college.    '  Class  day,'  which  has  killed  it,  is  barrel  of  my  pistol  by  a  stroke  of  ingenuity  which. 
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it  gives  me  a  grim  pleasure  to  recall ;  for  no  ma-  verses  than  over  text-books,  for  during  it  he 

cernal  or  other  femiile  eyes  would  explore  the  cav-  produced  some  of  the  well-known  lyrics  that 

ity  of  that  dread  implement  in  search  of  contra-  grace  his  earliest  volume,   published  in   1886. 

band  commodities."   Of  the  homesickness  that  he  Among  the  very  first  was  "The  Last  Leaf." 

experienced  he  writes :  '*  Mine  was  not  a  bad  case,  He  tells  us  that  this  poem  referred  to  an  old  Revo- 

but  it  excited  sympathy.    There  was  an  ancient  lutionary  soldier  **  whose  costume  (cocked  hat 

faded  old  lady  in  the  house,  very  kindly,  but  very  and  knee  breeches)  was  out  of  date,  but  whose 

deaf,  rustling  about  in  dark  autumnal  foliage  of  patriotism  never  changed  with  years."    Poe  dis- 

silk  or  other  murmurous  fabric,  somewhat  given  cussed  the  stanzas  as  a  new  form  of  meter,  and 

to  snuff,  but  a  very  worthy  gentlewoman  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  recited  them  from  memory  to 

poor-relation  variety.    She  comforted  me,  I  well  Gov.  John  A.  Andrew.    Holmes  soon  learned 

remember,  but  not  with  apples,  and  stayed  me,  that  his  taste  was  not  for  the  law,  and  as  the 

but  not  with  flagons.    She  went,  in  her  benevo-  instincts  of  his  surgical  ancestor  worked  within 

lence,  and,  taking  a  blue  and  white  soda  powder,  him,  he  decided  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 

mingled  the  same  in  water,  and  encouraged  me  study  of  medicine.    After  a  course   with  Dr. 

to  drink  the  result.    It  might  be  a  specific  for  James  Jackson  he  went  abroad  and  spent  three 

seasickness,  but  it  was  not  for  homesickness."  years  in    preparation,  chiefly    in   Paris,  beinff 

Ue  says,  when  describing  the  school  building :  graduated  in  1886.    Meantime,  in  company  with 

**  On  the  side  of  the  long  room  was  a  large  clock  Epes  Sargent  and  Park  Benjamin,  he  haa  been 

dial  bearing  these  woras,  '  Youth  is  the  seed-  a  contributor  to  ''  The  Harbinger,"  the  profits  of 

time  of  life.     I  had  indulged  in  a  prejudice  up  which  were  to  go  toward  the  erection  of  an  asv- 

to  that  hour  that  youth  was  the  budding-time  lum  for  the  bund,  and  on  his  return  he  pub- 

of  life,  and  this  clock  dial,  perpetually  twitting  lished  a  slender  volume  of  poems, 

me  with  its  seedy  moral,  always  had  a  forbid-  He  was  chosen    Professor  of  Anatomy  and 

ding  look  to  my  vernal  apprehension.  ...  A  Physiology  in  Dartmouth  College  in  1839,  and 

slight   immature    boy  flnds    his  materials    of  one  year  later  he  married  Amelia,  daughter  of 

thought  and  enjoyment  in  very  shallow  and  Judge  Charles  Jackson,  of  the  Supreme  Court 

simple  sources.    Tet  a  kind  of  romance  gilds  of  Massachusetts.    The  young  pair  settled  in 

for  me  the  tableland  of  that  cold  New  England  Boston,  where  Dr.  Holmes  began  a  general  prac- 

hilL    It  did  not  take  much  to  please  us,  I  sus-  tice  of  his  profession.    He  also  established  a 

pect.    What  else  could  have  made  us  think  it  summer  home  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.    In  1847  he 

great  sport  to  leave  our  warm  beds  in  the  mid-  became  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

die  of  winter  and  *  camp  out  *  on  the  floor  of  our  at  Harvard    College,  succeeding  Dr.  John  C. 

room  with  blankets  disposed  tentwise,  except  Warren.    He  had  gained  three  of  the  Boylston 

the  fact  that  to  a  boy  a  new  discomfort  in  place  prizes  for  medical  dissertations,  and  these  essays 

of  an  old  comfort  is  often  a  luxury."  were  published  in  1888.     He  went  upon  the 

From  Andover  Holmes  went  to  HarVard  Col-  Ivceum  lecture  platform,  where  man^  of  the 

lege.    At  Andover  he  had  made  his  first  at-  American  public  can  still  remember  his  charm- 

teovpt  at  rhyme  in  a  translation  of  the  first  book  ing  essays  of  mingled  prose  and  verse,  always 

of  Virgil*s  *'  ^neid,"  in  which  he  began  with  elegant,  with  learning,  genial  humor,  and  sound 

true  New  England  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  sense  sent  home  with  keen  and  delicate  wit. 

letter  r :  The  following  stanzas  chosen  from  poems  that 

Thus  by  the  power  of  Jove's  imperial  arm  ^^^  in  connection  with  those  lectures  will  give 

The  boiling  obean  trembled  into^i^  »»  idea  of  his  happy  quality  in  this  field.    1  hese 

stanzas  are  from  the  poem  entitled  "After  a 

This  ear  defect  Holmes  must  have  corrected,  Lecture  on  Wordsworth  " : 
hard  as  the  task  often  proves,  for  no  one  was 

more  sensitive  than  he  to  the  slightest  peculiar-  Come,  spread  your  winp.  as  I  npread  mine, 

ities  in  speech.    He  was  graduated  in  1829,  and  ^  And  feave  this  crowded  hall 

was  one^^ie  members  of  the  class  who  were  For  where  the  eyes  of  twilight  shme 

elected  to  the   Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.     He  O'er  evenmg>s  western  wall.      • 

was  during  his  course  a  frequent  contributor  These  are  the  pleasant  Berkshire  hills, 

to  college  publications,  and  delivered  the  poem  Each  with  its  leafy  crown  ; 

at  commencement.    Lying  in  the  Chariestown  H*^^  I  f«>»«  t*^«»r  "^«f  a  thousand  nils 

Navy  Yard  at  that  time  was  the  United  States  ^^«»«  "^"^^'^  «^'««^*y  ^^^°- 

frigate  **  Constitution,"  which  had  been  given  A  thousand  rills  ;  they  leap  and  shine, 

the  appellation  of  "  Old  Ironsides."    It  was  pro-  Strained  throujirh  the  shadowy  nooks, 

posed  by  the  Government  to  break  up  this  ship  as  Till,  clas^ped  in  many  a  gothering  twine, 

no  longer  fit  for  service.    A  general  exclamation  They  swell  a  hundred  brooks, 

of  disapproval  went  up,  and  an  expression  of  a  hundred  brooks,  and  still  they  run 

this  disapproval  was  copied  from  the  New  York  With  ripple,  shade,  and  gleam. 

"Journal  of  Commerce^'  into  the  Boston  "  Ad-  Till,  clustering  all  their  braids  in  one. 

vertiser,"  where  it  fell  under  the  eye  of  Holmes,  They  flow  a  single  stream, 

who  then  wrote  the  well-known  Ivric  beginning  a  bracelet  spun  from  mountain  mist. 

"Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down!"   which  A  silvery  sash  unwound, 

brought  him  immediate    reputation,  and    did  With  ox-bow  curve  and  8inuouH  twist 

more  than  any  other  expression  to  save  the  ves-  It  writhes  to  reach  the  Sound. 

sel  from  destruction.                                ^     ,    u.  This  is  my  bark,  a  pygmy's  ship; 

Holmes  entered   Cambndge  law  school,  but  Beneath  a  child  it  rolls  ; 

the  single  year  that  he  spent  there  must  have  Fear  not,  one  body  makes  it  dip, 

seen  more  midnight  oil  burned  over  manuscript  But  not  a  thousand  souls. 
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,  Come,  take  the  book  we  love  ho  well, 

And  let  us  read  and  dream 
We  see  whatever  iti»  pages  tell, 
And  sail  an  £nglish  stream. 

But  the  sail  on  an  English  stream  was  that 
of  a  Berkshire  Yankee  boy,  and  the  whole  poem 
breathes  the  sentiment  of  its  closing  stanza : 

Though  still  the  lark-voiced  matins  ring 

The  world  has  known  so  long ; 
The  wood  thrush  of  the  West  snail  sing 

Earth's  last  sweet  even  song ! 

More  beautiful  still  is  the  lyric  that  he  read  as 
he  closed  a  lecture  on  Moore : 

Shine  soft,  ye  trembling  tears  of  light 

That  strew  the  mourning  skies ; 
Mushed  in  the  silent  dews  of  night 

The  harp  of  Erin  lies. 

What  though  her  thousand  years  have  past 

Of  poets,  saints,  and  kings — 
Her  echoes  onlv  hear  the  last 

That  swept  tnose  golden  strings. 

Fling  o'er  his  mound,  ye  starlit  bowers. 

The  balmiest  wreaths  ye  wear. 
Whose  breath  has  lent  your  earth  born  flowers 

Heaven's  own  ambrosial  air. 

Breathe,  bird  of  night,  thy  softest  tone 

By  shadowy  grove  and  rill ; 
Thy  son^  will  soothe  us  while  we  own 

That  his  was  sweeter  still. 

Stay,  pitying  Time,  thy  foot  for  him 

Who  gave  thee  swifter  wings, 
Nor  let  thine  envious  shadow  dim 

The  light  his  glory  flings. 

If  in  his  cheek  unholy  blood 

Burned  for  one  youthful  hour, 
'Twas  but  the  flusning  of  the  bud 

That  blooms  a  milk-white  flower. 

Take  him,  kind  mother,  to  thy  breast, 

Who  loved  thy  smiles  so  well, 
And  .spread  thy  mantle  o'er  his  rest 

Of  rose  and  asphodel. 

— The  bark  has  sailed  the  midnight  sea, 

The  sea  without  a  shore, 
That  waved  its  parting  sign  to  thee — 

"  A  health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore  I" 

And  thine,  long  lingering  on  the  strand, 

Its  bright-hued  streamers  furled, 
Was  loosed  by  age,  with  trembling  hand, 

To  seek  feho  silent  world. 

Not  silent !  no,  the  radiant  stars, 

Still  singing  as  they  shine. 
Unheard  through  earth's  imprisoning  bars, 

Have  voices  sweet  as  thine. 

Wake,  then,  in  happier  realms  above. 

The  songs  of  bygone  years, 
Till  angels  learn  those  airs  of  love 

That  ravished  mortal  ears ! 

The  opening  and  closing  lines  of  the  poem 
with  which  he  ended  his  lecture  on  Keats  run : 

The  wreath  that  star-crowned  Shelley  gave 

Is  lying  on  thy  Roman  grave, 

Yet  on  its  turf  young  April  sets 

Her  store  of  slender  violets ; 

Though  all  the  gotls  their  garlands  shower, 

I,  too,  may  bring  one  purple  flower. 

Meek  child  of  earth,  tnou  wilt  not  shame 

The  sweet  dead  poet's  holy  name ; 

The  God  of  Music  gave  thee  birth. 

Called  from  the  crimson-spotted  earth, 


Where,  sobbing  his  young  life  awaj, 
His  own  fair  Hyacinthus  lay. 
The  hyacinth  my  garden  gave 
Shall  lie  upon  that  Roman  grave ! 

Of  Dr.  Uolmes  as  a  medical  lecturer,  his  suc- 
cessor in  that  office  speaks  in  a  vein  that  makes 
us  glad  he  was  Dr.  Holmes's  successor,  as  in  this 
fleeting  life  succession  is  the  law.  Dr.  Thomas 
D wight  gives  us  the  picture  of  Holmes  with 
which  we  are  least  familiar.  He  says  (writing  in 
"  Scribner*s  Magazine  ") : 

The  amphitheater,  the  seats  of  which  were  at  a 
steep  pitch,  was  entered  by  the  students  from  above, 
through  two  doors,  one  on  each  side,  each  of  which 
was  approached  by  a  steep  stairway  between  narrow 
walls.  The  doors  were  not  usually  opened  until  some 
minutes  after  the  hour.  The  space  at  the  top  of  these 
stairs  was  a  scene  of  crowding,  pushing,  scuffling,  and 
shouting  indescribable,  till  at  last  a  spring  shot  back 
both  txHts  at  once,  and  from  each  door  a  living  ava- 
lanche poured  down  the  steep  alleys  with  an  irresisti- 
ble rusn  that  made  the  looker-on  hold  his  breath. 
How  it  happened  that  during  many  years  no  one  was 
killed,  or  even  seriously  injured,  is  incomprehensible. 
The  excitement  of  the  fVay  having  subsided,  order 
reigned  until  the  entrance  of  the  professor,  which  was 
frequently  the  signal  for  applause.  He  came  in  with 
a  grave  countenance.  His  shoulders  were  thrown 
back  and  his  face  bent  down.  No  one  realized  better 
than  he  that  he  had  no  easy  task  before  him.  He  had 
to  teach  a  branch  repulsive  to  some,  dlliicult  for  all ; 
and  he  had  to  teach  it  to  a  jaded  class  which  was  un- 
fit to  be  taught  anything.  The  wooden  seats  were 
hard,  the  baoKs  straight,  and  the  air  bad.  The  effect 
of  the  last  was  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Holmes  in  his  ad- 
dress at  the  opening  of  the  new  school  in  1888.  ^  So, 
when  the  class  I  was  lecturing  to  was  sitting  in  an  at- 
mosphere once  breathed  already,  after  I  had  seen  head 
after  head  gently  declining,  and  one  pair  of  eyes  after 
another  emptying^  themselves  of  intelligence,  I  have 
said,  inaudibly,  with  the  considerate  self-restraint  of 
Musidora's  rural  lover :  '  Sleep  on.  dear  youth  ;  this 
does  not  mean  that  you  are  indolent  or  that  I  am 
dull ;  it  is  the  partial  coma  of  commencing  asphyxia.'' " 
To  make  head  against  these  odds  he  did  his  utmost 
to  adopt  a  sprightly  manner,  and  let  no  opportunitv 
for  a  jest  escape  him.  These  would  be  received  witn 
quiet  appreciation  bj  the  lower  benches,  and  with  up- 
roarious demonstrations  from  the  ^  mountain,"  where, 
as  in  the  French  Assembly  of  the  Revolution,  the 
noisiest  spirits  congregated.  He  gave  his  imagination 
ftill  play  in  comparisons  oft»n  charming  and  alwavs 
quaint.  None  but  Holmes  could  have  compared  the 
microscopical  coiled  tube  of  a  sweat  gland  to  a  fairy ^s 
intestine.  Medical  readers  will  appreciate  the  apt- 
ness of  likening  the  mesentery  to  tne  shirt  ruffles  of  a 
preceding  generation,  which  from  a  short  line  of  at- 
tachment expanded  into  yards  of  complicated  folds. 
He  has  compared  the  fibers  connecting  the  two  sym- 
metrical halves  of  the  brain  to  the  band  uniting  the 
Siamese  twins.  His  lectures  frequently  contained  aidn 
to  memory  which  seemed  perhaps  childish  to  tlie 
more  advanced.  I  can  almost  hear  him  say,  speaking 
of  the  acromion  process  Df  the  shoulder-blaae,  *^  *  Now,' 
says  the  student,  ^how  shall  I  remember  Uiat  hard 
word  i  ^  Let  him  think  of  the  Acropolis,  the  highest 
buildiuj^  in  Athens,  and  remember  that  the  acroniioo 
is  the  highest  point  of  the  shoulder.*^ 

All  who  have  seen  it  will  remember  his  demonstra- 
tion of  how  the  base  of  the  skull,  its  weakest  part, 
may  be  broken  by  a  fall  on  the  top  of  the  head.  He 
had  a  strong  iron  bar  bent  into  a  circle  of  some  six 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  gap  left  betw;een  the  emU 
just  large  enousrh  to  he  filled  by  a  walnut  The  rinjf 
was  then  dropped  to  the  floor  so  as  to  strike  on  the 
convexity  just  opposite  to  the  walnut,  which  invaria- 
bly was  nroken  to  pieces. 

The  question  of  admitting  women  to  the  medical 
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mIiooI  had  been  debated  at  great  Icn^.     In  ipile  of     i 
pnwerfal  influence,  the  new  movement  hnd  been  de- 
IVsled.  ghi all T  through  the   '  "        ■■■-■- 


□  the 


imber  th&t 


DO.  kfler  iipeabiiig  in  bie  moot  perfect  Myl< 
an  Tomui  an  a  nune,  with  a  pnthos  tree  from  mawk 
inhneaa  which  Dickens  rarely  reached,  he  concluded 

of  woman  than  general  medical,  and  cHpecislly  sur 
eical,  practice."  Thia  was  the  eigDa]  for  loud  ap 
pl»D»e  from  the  conservative  side.  When  he  coulc 
mame  he  went  on:  "Yet  1,  myself,  followed  thi 
iiiunie  of  lectnraa  (riven  by  the  young  Madame  La 
chapelle  io  Paria,  and  if  bere  and  there  an  intrepid 


I  by  B 


n  the 


ledicsl  education,  I  would  have  the  gate  Hund  opci 
.  her.  as  if  it  were  that  of  the  citadel  of  Orleans  ana 
le  men  Joan  of  Are  returning  from  tbo  Held  of  vie- 
iry."  The  enthusiasm  which  this  sentiment  called 
iiih  was  BO  overwhelming  that  those  of  us  who  had 


has  experience  in  lecturing  n 
Jmdt  whether  he  will  addre> 
'^r  lower  half  of  the  class.     Dr.  Holn- 


>  lecl 


It  was  a  pan  of  his  humanity  V>  do  so. 
He  felt  a  aympathy  for  the  struggling  lail  preparing 
to  practice  where  woVk  is  hard  and  money  soarco. 
"I  do  Dot  give  the  beat  lectures  that  1  can  give,"  he 
nid  on  several  occauons ;  "  I  should  shoot  over  their 
heads.  I  tT}  to  (each  them  a  little  and  to  teach  it 
»dL"  His  knowledge  of  anaWnif  was  that  of  the 
TOL.  xxxiT.— 23  A 


While  Dr.  Holmes  recogtiized  the  necessitf  of 

vivisection,  it  was  a  hnrror  to  him,  and  its  abuse 
roused  all  the  gall  in  his  soul. 

Literature  was  indeed  hia  true  career.  Hia 
pen  was  so  busy  that  it  is  difficult  to  realiee 
that  he  found  time  for  doing  so  much  else  and 
doing  it  so  well.  His  medical  essays,  of  course, 
were  in  the  direct  line  at  his  profession;  but  the 
14  other  goodly  volumes  that  compose  his  works 
attest  his  indiistry  and  his  devotion  to  btllt*- 
lellres. 

When  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  was  estab- 
lished, in  1857.  he  was  one  of  its  first  contribu- 
tors. For  that  magazine  he  revived  a  series  of 
papers,  begun  twenty-Qve  yeats  before,  and  then, 
OB  later,  called  by  the  title  that  has  carried 
Halities's  name  to  many  lands  and  to  myriads 
of  readers — "  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table."  The  claim  of  Holmes  to  the  title  of 
poet  is  indisputable ;  but  probably  it  is  as  an 
essayist  that  he  will  be  lonftest  rememl)ered. 
The  "  Autocrat "  has  taken  its  place  as  an  Eng- 
lish classic;  and  its  twn  successors,  while  not 
vet  so  universally  recognized  m  such,  seem  like- 
ly to  grow  in  the  matured  esteem  of  good  judges. 
One  thing  that  makes  these  volumes  different 
from  any  other  literature  of  their  class  is  that 
the  best  poetry  of  the  writer  has  been  ii 
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with  the  prose.    In  the  pages  of  the  "  Autocrat "  Something  I  find  in  me  that  well  might  claim 

first  appeared  the  thrice  familiar  poems  entitled  The  love  of  heinw  in  a  sphere  above 

"  The  Chambered  Nautilus,"  "  Sun  and  Shadow."  Th«  i^."^*^'}.^  ^J^^^^^^^  ""^'^f  .k  "^J"/  "^^  TI^°^  * 

t.  HiT         r>   u-T      »»  4*  tiru  *. '  11  4.i,i«i,  »♦  it  /'^«  Something  that  ahows  me  of  the  sjelfsame  clay 

"  Mare  R«bnim  "     What  we  all  think,    "Con-  ^hat  creeps  or  swims  or  flies  in  humblest  fori, 

tentment,"  "  Estivation,"  "  The  One-hoss  hhay,  n^  j  ^een  asked  before  1  left  mv  bed 

and  the  "Ode  for  a  Social  Meeting,  with  Slight  Of  shapeless  dust  what  clothing  I  would  wear, 

Alterations  by  a  Teetotaler."  I  would  have  said  more  angel  and  less  worm : 

Another  poem  that  appeared  in  the  "  Auto-  But  for  their  sake  who  are  even  such  as  I, 

crat "  may  stand  as  at  once  characteristic  in  its  Ot'the  same  mingled  blood,  1  would  not  choose 

smooth  versification  and  its  spirit  as  a  noteble  I^A^JS^f  ^Jlf^r.^KLSSl'''^ 

specimen  of  a  kind  for  which  Holmes  stands  Which  makes  me  brother  to  the  lea.t  of  men. 

supreme — that  of  occasion.    Much  of  the  history  i  dare  not  be  a  coward  with  my  lips 

of  New  England  during  his  dav  might  be  read  Who  dare  to  question  all  things  in  my  soul; 

in  his  verse.     No  anniversary,  literary,  civic,  or  Some  men  may  find  their  wisdom  on  their  knees, 

patriotic,  no  arrival  or  departure  of  genius,  was  Some  prone  and  groveling  in  the  diwt  like  sUves; 

property  celebrated  without  his  tactful,  genial  Let  the  mock  gl^ worm  ghsWn  ^ 

rhyme,  which   was  also    reason   and  generally  A^they  whoToldTheir  lamps  Ibove  their  he«Ls 

poetry.    The  stanzas  entitled  "A  Good  Time  Trusting  the  larger  currents  up  aloft, 

going"  celebrated  the  departure  for  his  home  Rather  Uian  crossing  eddies  round  their  breast, 

of  Charles  Mackay,  author  of  the  song,  "  There's  Threatening  with  every  puff  the  flickering  blaze. 

a  Good  Time  coming."    Holmes's  lines  run :  ,.,,.»,„  ,^        ,^  ,. 

Mv  life  shall  be  a  challenge,  not  a  truce ! 

Brave  singer  of  the  coming  time,  T&is  is  my  homage  to  the  mightier  powers, 

Sweet  minstrel  of  the  jovous  present,  To  ask  my  boldest  question,  undismayed 

Crowned  with  the  noblestVreath  of  rhyme,  Bv  murmured  threats  that  some  hvst^ric  sense 

The  holly-leaf  of  Avrshire's  peasant,  Of  wrong  or  insult  will  convulse  the  throne 

Good-bv  1  good-by !    Our  hearts  and  hands,  Where  wisdom  reigns  supreme ;  and  if  I  err. 

Our  lips,  in  honest  Saxon  phrases,  They  all  must  err  who  have  to  feel  their  way 

Cry,  God  be  with  him  till  he  stands  As  bafs  that  fly  at  noon ;  for  what  are  we 

His  feet  among  the  English  daisies  I  But  creatures  of  the  night,  dragged  forth  by  day. 

Who  needs  must  stumble,  and  with  stammering  steps 

His  hom'e  I    The  Western  giant  smiles,  ^P^"  ^"'  ^^""'^  P'^'»^»  i"  syllables  of  pain  1 

rri^"r.*.r'^^'*  ^\'°  fr^S"  ^J^^®!  ^?  ^?^  '^ '"  Thou  wilt  not  hold  in  scorn  the  child  who  dares 

This  little  speck  the  British  Isles  ?  ^^^       ^  ^^      ^^  Father-dares  to  ask 

'Tis  but  a  freck  e-never  mind  it  1  ^^re  than  thy  wisdom  answers.    From  thy  hand 

He  laughs,  and  all  his  praines  roll,  ^he  worlds  were  cast :  yet  every  leaflet  claim« 

Each  gurgling  cataract  roars  and  chuckles ;  j^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^^^^  \^  U^^I^  ^f^i^i  1^^ 

And  ndges  stretched  from  pole  to  pole  Qf  starlit  dew ;  thine  image,  the  great  sun. 

Heave  till  they  crack  their  iron  knuckles  I  qj^  ^.jth  his  iantle  of  t^J^estuSus  flame, 

•n  .  «r  VI     1.       ^  ^1  Glares  in  mid-heaven ;  but  to  his  noontide  blaze 

But  Memory  blushes  at  the  sneer,  ^he  slender  violet  lifts  its  lidless  eve. 

And  Honor  turns  with  frown  deflant ;  ^^^  f^^  -^^  splendor  steals  its  fairest  hue. 

And.  Freedom,  leaning  on  her  spear,  ^^  sweetest  peffume  from  its  scorching  Are. 

Laughs  louder  than  the  laughing  giant:  ^  ^ 

«  An  islet  is  a  world  "she  said  rpj^e  f^j^^h  and  last  of  this  remarkable  series 

"  When  glory  with  Its  dust  has  blended:  »  ,    ^i      .       _...,  j    « rk     -   4.1.     m  «    i- 

And  Britain  keeps  her  noble  dead  ^f  books  is  entitled  "  Over  the  Teacups.      In 

Till  earth  and  seas  and  skies  are  rendcd  I"  speaking  of  it  great  tenderness  comes  over  the 

feeling,  not  toward  the  last  work  of  a  man  past 

Beneath  each  swinging  forest  bough  eighty  years  of  age  but  toward  a  soul  strong 

Some  ann  as  stout  in  death  rejioses ;  with  immortal  youth,  a  spirit  that  enjoved  length 

From  wave  washed  foot  to  heaven-kissed  brow,  of  days  with  apparently  the  freshness  of  a  short. 

Her  valor^s  hfu-blood  ruM  in  1^^  ^^^      existence  cut  off  in  its  full   power.    He 

''te%"iLTh:Jrttp^^^^^  fi^"^^  ^"^  *^  '^^^^  ^^«  ^'^^^^^  ^' 

One  half  lier  soil  has  walked  the  rest  forth  in  this  volume : 
In  poots,  heroes,  marty«,  sages  I  ^^^  .^  ^^  ^^^^ ^  ^H  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  gracefully, 

•r        m.      T>     *  .    .Li      -o       I  *  _x  m  i_i    »t  ft8  pleasinglv,  as  we  come  into  blossom  I    I  alwavs 

In  "The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table  think  of  the'iuoniing-glory  as  the  loveliest  example 

and  "  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table  "  Holmes  of  a  graceful  yielding  to  the  inevLuible.    It  is  beauti- 

tried  the  dangerous  experiment  of  following  a  ful  before  its  twisted  corolla  opens ;  it  is  comely  w  it 

successful  volume  with  what  was  essentially  a  folds  its  petals  inward  whe?^  its  brief  hours  of  perft*c- 

continuation.     But  his  writing  was  his  thinking  tion  are  over.      ,       .     .,      ^™,     ™ 

aloud,  and  he  thought  in  the  vein  of  these  books.  ,  »"*  ^^^  ^^^  J"^^'iL'*'^  *5     ^^^  ^^""^V??'!  ^  u/ 

rj        '     .  .        w  •      1   •!         ,^*:  « J  ^  *u  to  you,  my  readers,  labors  under  one  special  ditficultv. 

He  was  himself,  m  daily  conversation  and  meth-  ^^\^^^^  j  ^^^  thinking  of  and  exemp^ying  at  this 

od,  the  Autocrat,  the  Professor,  and  the  Poet,  momont.    He  is  constantlv  tending  to  reflect  \i\ym 

Experience  and  statement  were  allowed  to  go  and  discourse  about  his  own  particular  stage  of  litV. 

hand  in  hand,  and  the  work  gained  in  depth  He  feels  that  he  must  apologize  for  his  intrusion  upn> 

what  it  lost  in  exuberance.  the  time  and  thoughts  of  a  generation  which  he  not- 

The  poetry  of  the  breakfast-table  poet  does  "rajl^  supposes  must  be  tired  of  him,  if  thev  e%;or 

not  yet  seem  to  have  won  its  fair  recognition.  ^"'J,  f  oV  w  «!!? '^T!*  f  "^^^^  '^^  ^'"'•-  ^ow,  ,f  the 

-Wind  Clouds  and  Star   Drifts''  presents  the  ;^oH.l^-|  readers  hates  any  t^  sees  in  pnnt,  it  « 

most  earnest  and  mature  work  of  the  poetical        Deaf, faith  ful  reader,  whose  patient  eyes  have  fol- 

side  of   Holmes.      Here  is  a  single  quotation  lowed  my  reports  through  these  long  months,  you  and 

from  its  various  phases :  I  are  about  parting  company.    Perhaps  you  are  one 
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of  (hoK  who  havfl  knoWD  me  ander  another  □■me  in 
tb'>4T  far-off  divs  acpanted  from  these  by  tbe  red  sea 
of  till'  trreat  nation*!  conflict  When  you  flrat  heard 
Ihr  tinkle  of  the  teaapounn,  an  the  table  wu  beintf 

kindn«B  oY  your  heart.  1  do  not  wonder  that  you 
<iid:  1  tremtiled  for  myself  But  I  remembered  the 
Mory  of  Sir  Cloudaley  ^ovel,  who  was  seen  all  of  ■ 
Imtiur  juft  aa  he  wan  eoitig  into  bc^oq.  "How  in 
this!"  wid  a  brother  ottloer  to  him.  "Burclv  you 
arf  niit  afnid  ( "  "  Ko,"  he  annwered,  "  but  tuy  fleeli 
iremblex  at  the  thought  of  the  dangeia  into  which 
mj  iatrepid  Bpirit  will  carry  me." 

Id  this  genUl  spirit,  with  a  skill  and  taat« 
that  «ere  as  unfailinir  as  the  flow  of  thought,  the 
■■Autocrat."  the  "Professor,"  and  the  "Poet" 
»id  their  last  words  over  the  modem  t«a  t&ble. 
The  work  that  Dr.  Holmes  did  aa  a  patriot 
during;  the  country's  struggle  for  existence  in 
1)<61-'65  should  be  matter  of  special  comment. 
il  is  pen  seldom  rested  after  the  first  If  ric,  which 
he  entitled  "  A  Voice  of  the  Lo^al  North  " : 
We  King  our  country's  bode  to-oigbt 

With  saddened  yoice  and  eve; 
lUr  banner  droop  in  clouded  light 

Beneath  the  wintry  sky. 
Wv'll  plcd|;e  her  once  in  (Colden  wine 

Before  her  alara  have  bcl 
Though  dim  one  f  limmvring  orb  may  shine, 

We  have  a  country  yeL 
"Twere  vain  to  nigh  o'er  crrore  pant. 

The  fault  of  aires  or  «-n*; 
Uur  soldier  heard  die  threateoing  blast, 

And  8[iiked  hia  n»eleB8  guns ; 
Hi-  Kaw  the  star- wreathed  ensign  fall, 
By  luad  invaderB  torn. 


peetatioHH  of  thoae  who 
cause.    They««mmhB 


acdvely  working  in  her 
lost  wbaUver  moral  forco 
go  drifting 


proStless  diacoDteuc  to  anotlier  ai 
time  when  every  ci^zen  ii<  called  upoD  for  cheerful, 
ready  service.  It  U  because  their  miuds  are  bewil- 
dereu,  and  they  are  no  longer  truly  Iheoiselvca. 
Show  thejn  the  path  of  duty,  inspire  them  with  hope 
for  the  future,  lead  them  upward  from  the  turbid 
stream  of  events  lo  the  briirht,  translucent  springn  of 
etemsl  principlen,  strengthen  their  trust  in  hunianily 
and  their  faith  in  God,  and  you  may  yet  restore  tliem 
to  their  msnhood  and  their  couutry. 

At  all  times,  and  especially  on  this  anniversary  of 
glorioua  recollections  and  kindly  enthusiasniB,  wa 


ss  the  howllni;  w 
They  emile  (he  air  with  idle  (ongue 

The  galhering  storm  who  brave- 
Enough  of  speech  I  the  trumpet  rings ; 

Be  silent,  patient,  calni— 
God  belp  them  if  the  tempest  awinga 

The  pine  against  the  palm  I 


The  eagle 


'^oldh'is 
tiger  pace  b 


ir  ft^nziod  ir 
Northei 


e  mercy  on  the  weak, 

n  height, 

_,.  jace  niB  aen ; 

..ealltheii  .,      . 

Godkeepusallt    Ameni 
Another  lyric  contained  the  tines: 
f>  Caroline,  Caroline,  child  of  the  sdq, 
Th^re  are  battles  with  Fahj  that  can  never  be  won  I 
The  star- flowering  banner  must  never  be  furled, 
Kur  its  blossoms  of  light  are  the  hope  of  the  world. 

Verse  was  not  the  only  medium  through  which 
Dr.  Flolmes  expressed  his  loyalty.  The  most 
Rouble  of  his  prose  nttersnceson  the  subject  was 
an  oration  delivered  before  the  city  authorities 
DtBoston  on  July  4,  1863.  It  was 'called  "The 
Inevitable  Trial."  and  is  a  grand  review  of  causes 
and  tendencies  and  a  stirring  appeal  to  the 
largest  hope  and  patriotism.  In  his  own  clear 
and  simple  way  he  thus  sets  forth  the  purpose 
of  his  oration : 

In  periods  of  disturbance  like  the  present  many 
lodo  their  daty  to  her  disappoint  the  hopes  and  ex- 


should  try  tc 

find  themselves  are  new  and  unprovided  for.  (lur 
quiet  burghere  and  farmers  are  iu  tbe  position  of 
river  bont"  blown  from  their  moorings  out  upon  a 
vast  ocean,  where  such  a  typhoon  is  raging  as  nu 
manner  who  sails  its  waters  ever  before  looked  upon. 
.  .  .  In  limes  like  these  the  faith  is  the  man;  and 

special  duly  lo  thoee  who  for  want  of  it  are  faint  at 
bean,  uncertain  in  speech,  feeble  in  effort,  and  pur- 
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^-//^^ 


^e^k^  ^\ 


^Z^^     Ct,      ^^^^^^^•'e^^-t-c^     ^ 


:  h^ttt. 


^^:^^/l^.^c.-KL,    /^^  ^^^€^^     y%^    ^cl^^ 


JZr./t^^Q,  ^ti^  P9^/i^zJ)£t.  y4r^^^^^ 


a^c^^:^<.    ^ 
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As  we  look  at  the  condition  in  which  we  find  our-  called  "  Studies  of  the  Reflex  Function  in  its 

selves  on  xh'iA  4th  day  of  July,  1868,  at  the  beginning  Higher  Sphere."    They  were  all  written  for  a 

of  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  American  independence,  purpose,  and  they  may  yet  prove  to  be  more 

we  may  weH  aaE  oureelves  what  nght  we  have  to  m-  ^ai^^ble  to  science  and  to  literature  than  they 

dulije  in  public  rejoicings.    If  the  war  m  which  we  "***«•"*«  *^    u   "     4U         i     1  4.u        u  Vu      u    "^ 

are  engaged  is  an  accidental  one,  which  might  have  °*^®  as  jet  shown  themselves,  though  they  have 

l^^n  avoided  but  for  our  fault ;  if  it  is  for  any  ambi-  many  admirers. 

tions  or  unworthy  purpose  on  our  part;  if  it  is  hope-  A  delightful  and  valuable  book  is  his  life  of 
U-s^s  ind  we  are  madly  persisting  in  it ;  if  it  is  our  Emerson.     It  sets  Emerson  at  his  truest,  and  re- 
duty  and  in  our  power  to  make  a  safe  and  honorable  veals  the  personalitv  of  Holmes  at  the  same  time, 
jHjace,  and  we  refuse  to  do  it ;  if  our  ftee  institutions  i^  the  most  fascinating  fashion, 
are  m  danger  of  Wming  subverted  and  giving  place  j     jqqq  p     Holm^  visited  Europe  in  com- 
u*  an  irresponsible  tyranny  ;  if  we  are  moving  in  the  ^yfi,  r*     j        u*  -  •o*w.«  ^«*vrpw  *«  wt« 
nam>w  cireles  which  are^  to  ingulf  us  in  national  Pf^J  with  his  daughter,  and  a  pl^sant  vo  ume 
ruin— then  we  had  better  sing  a  dirge,  and  leave  this  ^f  semipersonal    reminiscence  is  the  result  of 
i<]le  assemblage,  and  hush  the  no£y  cannon  which  his  journe^r  of  a  hundred  davs.    He  was  every- 
are  reverberating  through  the  lur,  and  tear  down  the  where  received  with  enthusiasm  and  marks  of 
K'affolds  which  are  soon  to  blaze  with  fiery  symbols;  affection.    His  own  countrymen  during  the  last 
for  it  is  mourning  and  not  joy  that  should  cover  the  jays  of  his  life  delighted  to  give  him  all  the 
land;  there  should  be  silence  and  not  the  echo  of  rtnlof  Kr^nnm  tViof  >>a  vr^nM  onr^nf 
noiHv  gladneas  in  our  streets :  and  the  emblems  with  ^"i?'^  '^^°?"  ^^^^  he  would  accept, 
which*  we  tell  our  nation's  story  and  prefigure  its  ,J^^:  ^^\^SL  P"^^*?^?!  ^^J®®   medic^  essays 
future  should  be  traced  not  in  fire  but  in  ashes.  (Boston,   18d8)  and  (with  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow) 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  this  war  is  no  accident,  but  an  "  Marshall  Hall's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medi- 

incvitable  result  of  long-incubating  causes — inevi-  cine"  (1889);  '* Lectures  on   Homoeopathy  and 

table  as  the  cataclysms  that  swept  away  the  monsters  its  Kindred   Delusions  "    (1842) ;    "  Report   on 

uf  primevalKature;  if  it  U  for  no  mean,  unworthy  Medical  Literature"  (1848);   "Puerperal   Fever 

en  J,  but  for  national  life,  for  liberty  every  w^^  ^    ^   p^^ate    Pestilence'^   (1866) ;"  Currents 

itrh^K^ut^oiw^^^^^  and     Countercurrents    in     kedi^l    Science" 

that  the  world  shall  'remember  the  final  triumph  of  (^,^/)'.*"V.  ®     ,,'"  ¥"®®  *?,  ^™®  Provinces 

ri^ht  throughout  all  time ;  if  there  is  no  safe  and  of  Medical  Science     (1862).    His  separate  small 

honorable  pi>ace  for  us  but  a  peace  proclaimed  from  volumes  of  poetry,  published  in  1846, 1860, 1861, 

the  capital  of  every  revolted  province  in  the  name  of  1875,  and  1880,  bore  the  titles  **  Urania,"  "  As- 

the  sacred,  inviolable  Union ;  if  the  fear  of  tyranny  trea,"  ♦*  Songs  in  Manv  Kevs,"  "  Songs  of  Many 

I.  a  fantwni,  coniured  up  by  tlie  imagination  of  tiie  Seasons,"  •*  The  Iron  'Gate;"  etc.,  but  thev  have 

weak,  acted  on  V  the  craft  of  cunning ;  if,  so  far  j       ^e      collected  into  three  volumes  Without 

fnim  circlmg  inward  to  the  gulf  of  our  perdition,  the  *»*"^^  "^~"  wi»cv.i,^vi  <iii^  i,mx^    vi^u^o  ttjc^h^^ui/ 

movement  of  past  years  is  reversed,  an^  every  revo-  o'ii«r  Jitle   than  poetical  works.       The  Auto- 

luiion  carries  us  farther  and  farther  from  the  center  crat  of  the  Breakfast  Table    appeared  m  book 

of  the  vortex,  until,  bv  God's  blessing,  we  shall  soon  form  in  1869,  "The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast 

find  ourselves  freed  from  the  outermost  coil  of  the  1'able "  in  1860,  and  **  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast 

accursed  spiral ;  if  all  these  things  are  true,  if  we  may  Table  "  in  1872 ;  "  Elsie  Venner  "  (1861) ;  "  The 

hoiHj  to  make  them  seem  true,  or  even  probable,  to  Guardian  Angel "  (1868) ;  "  Soundings  from  the 

the  doubting  soul,  in  an  hour's  discourse-then  we  Atlantic"   (1864 ;   reissued  as  "Pages  from  an 

niay  join  without  madness  m  this  day's  exultant  fes-  ^^^  y^^^J^  ^^  j^.^^„               ,.  j^J^^^  ^^  j^^^ 

Lothrop  Motley  *"  (1878) ;  "  Life  of  Ralph  Waldo 

Then  follows  a  searching  into  the  reasons  for  Emerson  "   (1884) ;     "  A    Mortal    Antipathy  " 

the  inevitableness  of  the  conflict,  and  a  reason  (1885);  "  Our  Hundred  Days  in  Europe"  (1889); 

for  triumphant  faith,  which  will  stolid  in  our  "  Over  the  Teacups "  (1891). 

literature  as  an  argument  to  which  an  American  HONDURAS,  a  republic  in  Central  America, 

who  is  proud  of  his  land  will  love  to  turn.    It  The  Congress,  under  the  Constitution  of  Nov.  1, 

must  have  had  far  wider  immediate  effect  than  1880,  is  a  single  chamber  of  44  members  (1  to 

it  did  if  it  had  not  happened  that  almost  simul-  10,0()0  inhabitants),  elected  for  four  years  by  di- 

Uneously  with  its  delivery  came  news  of  the  vie-  rect  suffrage  of  male  citizens  21  years  of  age. 

tor)' of  Gettysburg  and  the  capture  of  Vicksburg.  The  President  at  the  beginning  of  1894  was 

l')r.  Holmes  gave  his  eldest  son  to  the  war  he  Gen.  Domingo  Vasquez,  proclaimed  in   April, 

so  nobly  supported.     The  young  soldier  was  1893,  for  the  term  ending  m  September,  1897. 

thrice  wounded,  and  one  of  tne  charming  essays  Area    and    Population. — The  area  of  the 

of  the  father,  entitled  "  My  Hunt  after  the  Cap-  republic    is   about    48,000  square  miles.    The 

tain."  describes  his  search  for  the  wounded  youth  population    of    1889    was    896,048,   consisting 

after  the  battle  of  Antietam.  mainly  of    Indians  interspersed    in  the   chief 

Dr.   Holmes   wrote    three    novels,  of  which  towns  with  descendants  of  the  Spanish  conquer- 

**  Elsie  Venner"  is  the  best  known.    It  appeared  ors  and  some  white  traders.    Tegucigalpa,  the 

8.H  "  The  Professor's  Story  "  in  the  "  Atlantic  capital,  has  12,600  inhabitants. 

Monthly."    In  a  second  preface  to  it  in  book  Finances. — Thecivil  war  of  1892-'93  wrought 

form  he  says :  "  The  real  aim  of  the  story  is  to  new  confusion  in  the  finances,  already  thrown 

test  the  doctrine  of  *  original  sin  *  and  human  re-  into  disorder  by  wars  with  the  bordering  repub- 

.^'ponsibility  for  the  disordered  volition  coming  lies.    The  revenue  in  1892  was  $1,764,187,  and 

under  that  technical  denomination."    "A  Mor-  the   expenditure    $2,608,650.    On    the    foreign 

tal  Antipathy  "  is  another  psycho-medical  novel,  debt,  consisting  of  an  English  loan  of  £8,222,()00 

which  has  found  its  class  of  readers,  but  has  not  and  a  French  loan  of  £2,176,570,  no  interest  has 

been  popular  or  widely  read.    "  The  Guardian  been  paid  since  1872.    The  internal  debt  in  1892 

Angel "  is  a  third  experiment  of  the  same  kind,  was  $2,742,574. 

Dr.  Holmes  calls  it  a  natural  sequence  to  "  Elsie  Commerce. — The  imports  in  1892  were  valued 

Venner,"  and  he  says  that  the  two  might  be  at  $2,005,000,  and  the  exports  at  $1,878,000. 
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The  principal  exports  were:   Silver,  $732,059;  In  the  first  attack  the  allies  were  repelled  bj 

liveanimals,  $667,340;  bananas,  $211.9^;  cocoa-  Gen.  Villela,  and  Gen.  Rosas  was  killed.    The 

nuts,  $91,990 ;  tobacco,  $49.314 ;  coffee,  $41,393 ;  place  was  finally  carried  by  storm,  with  a  lo^'^ 

sarsaparilla.  $19,883;  gold,  $19,657.   The  United  of  150  men,  and  Gen.  Villela  retreated.    6«n. 

States  furnished  46  per  cent,  of  the  imports,  and  Bonilla,  on  assuming  the  presidency,  named  the 

took  57  per  cent,  of  the  exports,  and  31  per  cent,  following  Cabinet :  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaii^ 

went  to  the  other  Central  American  countries,  CsBsar  E^nilla ;  Minister  of  the  Interior.  An^l 

from  which  9  per  cent,  of  the  imports  came.  Arias:   Minister   of    Finance,  Miguel  Da  vela; 

while  44  per  cent,  were  divided  among  Great  Minister  of  War,  Manuel  Bonilla.    The  Houdu- 

Britain,  Germany,  and  France.    The  tolmcco  of  rian  leader  remained  in  Choluteca,  and  prepared 

Honduras,  the  finest  grown  in  Central  America,  for  the  march  upon  Tegucigalpa,  while  Gen. 

is  mainly  exported  to  Cuba,  where  it  is  redressed  Ortiz  guarded  the  Nicaraguan  frontier  against 

and  sold  as  Havana  tobacco.    The  once  flourish-  the  threatened  invasion  of  Gen.  Vas^uez.    The 

ing  mahogany  trade  has  become  insignificant,  latter  was  not  well  prepared  for  the  invasion  of 

owing  to  lack  of  enterprise.    Besides  silver  and  his  own  country,  and  had  to  resort  to  a  forced 

gold,  the  mineral  wealth  includes  copper,  lead,  loan  of  $320,000,  levied  upon  the  merchants.    A 

iron,  antimony,  and  coal.  diversion  on  the  northeastern  border  of  Nicara- 

In  1892  there  were  201  United  States  vessels,  gua  proved  futile ;  and  on  Jan.  3,  Gen.  Vasquez, 

153  British  vessels,  and  589  of  other  nationali-  with  1,500  men,  attacked  Choluteca.     His  force 

ties  entered  at  the  ports  of  the  republic.    Of  the  was  repelled  with  heavy  loss,  and  retreated  upon 

total  number,  316  were  steamers,  of  246,405  tons,  the  capital,  pursued  by  the  allied  armies.    \  as- 

and  627  were  sailing  vessels,  of  20,168  tons.  auez  made  a  stand  at  Cerrito,  and  was  again 

Communications. — There  is  a  railroad  from  aefeated.    Most  of  the  provinces  declared  for 

Puerto  Cortez  to  San  Pedro  Sula,  37  miles.    A  Bonilla,  who  whs  recognized  bv  Honduras  and 

line  from  Tegucigalpa  to  the  Pacific  is  projected.  Salvador.    On  Jan.  25  the  invaders  lai&  siege  to 

There  are  1,800  miles  of  telegraph.    Postal  re-  the  capital.    The  barracks  were  bombarded,  but 

ceipts  in  1890  were  $19,436,  expenses  $157,851.  the  operations  made  slow  progress,  because  the 

Overtlirow  of  tlie  Yasquez  Government. —  besiegers  wished  to  spare  the  civil  population. 
Policarpo  Bonilla,  the  leader  of  the  revolutionary  and  because  both  armies  were  short  of  ammuni- 
army,  retired  into  Nicaragua  with  his  defeated  tion.  On  Feb.  23  Gen.  Vasquez  was  driven  from 
forces  in  the  spring  of  1893,  his  supplies  and  his  last  fort,  and  fled  by  night  with  500  men,  of 
ammunition  being  exhausted.  In  December  he  whom  300  soon  left  him,  across  the  frontier  of 
brought  his  adherents  together  once  more,  and  Salvador.  The  losses  of  the  allied  armies  dur- 
was  joined  by  a  large  auxiliary  force  of  Nica-  ing  the  siege  were  2  generals,  7  colonels,  and 
raguan  volunteers.  The  revolutionists  invaded  20O  private  soldiers.  The  Nicaraguan  troops 
Honduras,  and  on  Dec.  30,  1893,  captured  the  returned  to  their  own  country.  Gen.  Bonilla 
town  of  Yuscoran  after  a  fight  lasting  five  hours,  set  up  his  Provisional  Government  in  the  pal- 
in  which  23  men  on  the  Government  side  and  2  ace,  decreed  a  general  amnesty,  and  appointed  a 
on  the  side  of  the  insurgents  were  killed.  The  date  for  new  elections.  The  country  was  gener- 
capture  of  Corpus  soon  followed,  and  there  Bo-  ally  pleased  with  the  advent' of  the  young  Lib- 
nilla  set  up  a  Provisional  Government,  which  eral  leader  to  power. 

was  at  once  recognized  by  President  Zelaya,  of  In  the  autumn  a  Constitutional  Assembly  wa< 

Nicaragua.    He  advanced,  and  invested  Cholu-  held  in  Tegucigalpa,  and  a  new  Constitution  wa<« 

teca,  cutting  off  communication  with  the  inte-  framed.    Policarpo  Bonilla  was  elected  Pn*si- 

rior,  forming  a  junction  with  3,000  Nicaraguan  dent  by  an  overwnelming  majority,  and  Manuel 

troops  sent  to  his  aid  under  Gen.  Ortiz,  who  had  Bonilla,    his    brother,  was  elected  Vice-Presi- 

previously  occupied  San  Luis  and  Cincopino.  dent. 


IDAHO,  a  Northwestern  State,  admitted  to  issued  amounted  to  $99,985.53.    The   taxable 

the   Union  July  3,   1890;  area,  84,800  square  property  in  the  State  is  given  at  $33.511,a%, 

miles ;  population,  according  to  the  census  of  oased  on  the  reports  of  the  countv  officers  for 

1890,  84,385.    Capital,  Bois6  City.  1893.    The  State's  portion  of  taxes  levied  was 

Government— The  following  were  the  State  $284,170.90.    The  total  bonded  debt  is  $383,000, 

officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  William  J.  of  which  $80,000  are  Capitol-building  bonds,  for 

McConnell,   Republican ;    Lieutenant-Governor,  the  payment  of  which  there  is  on  hand  about 

Frank  B.  Willis ;  Secretary  of  State,  James  F.  $59,000.    A  summary  of  the  report  for  the  last 

Curtis ;  Auditor,  Frank  C.  Ramsey ;  Treasurer,  six  months  of  1893  is  as  follows : 
William  C.  Hill;  Attorney-General,  George  M. 

Parsons ;  Adjutant-Genera'l,  E.  J.  Curtis;   Su-    Toui  balance  in  ftinds  July  i,  1898 ti65,{>5i  « 

perintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  B.  B.  Lower ;    ^^''P^  ^  ^««-  ^^^^^^ _1^*^^  '"^ 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  J.  W.  Hus-  Total t27fi.s45  67 

ton;    Associate  Justices,  Francis    E.  English,  Toul  paid  out.... '..'.* .'...*..*..'. nii,ii9  s: 

Thomas  M.  Stewart.  «  •     ».  *    ^       v    ^                              "17*7.^*  z^.* 

x««....~^^«       fpu  _i.     J  Au     oij.  4.     A    j'l.  Balance  in  funds  on  hand |ll&4.T26  oi* 

Finances.— The  report  of  the  State  Auditor,    Bonds  outstanding m^^  (w 

covering  the  period  between  Jan.  1,  1894,  and    Warrants  outotauding S4fi,009  oi 

June  30, 1894,  shows  that  the  receipts  for  the  six 

months  were  $308,497.73,  while  the  warrants  The  State  tax  was  85  cents  on  the  $100. 
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Talnatlon. — The  total  assessed  valuatioii  of  throughout  the  United  States  during  1893  was 

the  State,  exclusive  of  railroad  property,  accord-  about  60  per  cent. 

\ng  to  the  county  reports  made  in  September,  is  Metal  Output. — The  Boise  Assay  Office  re- 

$22,942,910.    This  is  about  15  per  cent,  less  than  ports  that  during  1893  the  production  of  gold 

it  was  in  1898.    The  railroad  assessment  is  about  was  81,930  fine  ounces,  Taluea  at  $1,693,641 ;  of 

18,000,000.    The  assessment  of  main  lines  of  all  silver,  8,455,662  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $4,467,823. 

railroads  for  1894  is  fixed  at  $6,500  a  mile,  in-  The  production  of  lead  was  72,135,781  pounds, 

eluding  rolling  stock ;   branch  lines,  $5,000  a  valued  at  $2,524,753.    The  total  metal  produc- 

mile;  narrow  gauges,  $4,000  a  mile.    The  as-  tion  was  valued  at  $8,686,217,  as  against  $7,814,- 

sessment  on  telegraph  lines  is  $50  a  mile  for  015  in  1892. 

poles  and  the  first  wire,  and  $12.50  a  mile  for  State  Wagon  Boad. — In  September  the  Gov- 
each  additional  wire ;  instruments.  $3.65  each,  emor  appointed  viewers  to  inspect  the  completed 
Assessment  of  telephone  lines  is  $42  a  mile.  portions  of  the  wagon  road.  These  were  the 
Education. — The  financial  report  of  the  section  between  the  Dumacq  place  and  the  falls 
President  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  is  of  Little  Salmon  river,  the  Lemhi  and  Custer 
as  follows:  Balance  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1898,  divisions,  and  the  sections  between  Banner  and 
$5,689.98 ;  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  Bear  vallev.  It  was  said  that  by  Nov.  1  the 
Tear,  $76,952.41 ;  total,  $82,642.39.  Total  dis-  road  would  be  completed  from  Salmon  City  to 
bui'sements,  $62,587.43.  Balance  Jan.  1,  1894,  Boise  City,  a  distance  of  250  miles. 
$20,054.96.  The  enrollment  in  December,  1893,  Irrigation. — The  first  session  of  the  Idaho 
was  194.  The  chair  of  Military  Instruction  has  commission  of  the  National  Irrigation  Congress 
been  created,  to  which  a  lieutenant  of  the  United  was  held  in  Bois^  City  in  March.  For  conven- 
Staies  army  has  been  assigned.  He  receives  $400  ience  of  investigation,  the  State  was  divided  into 
in  addition  to  his  regular  army  salary.  The  ex-  3  sections,  as  follows :  (1)  All  the  Snake  river 
terior,  basement,  and  first  story  of  the  univer-  drainage  west  of  Wood  river ;  (2)  all  the  Snake 
sity  building  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  river  drainage  east  of  Wood  river,  and  also  the 
$77,000.  counties  of  Lemhi  and  Custer ;  (3)  all  the  drain- 
Soldiers'  Home. — The  Soldiers'  Home,  2  age  of  the  lower  Snake  river  and  the  counties  in 
miles  from  Boise  City,  the  comer  stone  of  which  North  Idaho.  In  September  the  work  of  blast- 
was  laid  on  May  23,  was  completed  in  Novem-  ing  out  the  rock  in  Whisky  and  Bay  Horse 
ber.  The  building  is  of  brick  and  cut  stone,  rapids  in  Snake  river  channel,  for  which  the 
and  cost  $13,499.  It  has  a  frontage  of  100  feet.  Government  has  made  an  appropriation  of  $25,- 
with  a  central  tower  and  a  tower  at  either  end.  000,  was  resumed. 

There  is  accommodation  for  60  beds,  single  and  State  Land. — The  total  grants  of  land  to  the 
double.  State,  including  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth 
Penitentiary. — The    last    Legislature    cut  sections  granted  for  the  public  schools,  aggre- 
down  the  Penitentiary  appropriation  from  $50,-  gate  nearly  4,000,000  acres.    Following  is  the 
000  to  $40,000.    It  was  found  that,  in  conse-  condition  of  each  land    grant   in  September: 
qaence  of  legitimate  increase  in  the  expenses  of  *  Acres  granted  to  agricultural  college,  90,000 ; 
the  institution,  the  appropriation  would  be  ex-  selected,  75,703*5.    Granted   to  charitable  and 
hausted  by  June  1,   1894.    To   provide  funds  other  institutions,  150,000;  selected.  96,617*16. 
without    issuing  deficiency  warrants,  the  dis-  Granted  to  insane  asylum,  50,000 ;  selected,  42,- 
oount  on  which  would  be  25  per  cent.,  the  State  670*8.    Granted   to    normal    schools,    100,000 ; 
officials  met  on  April  25,  and  requested  the  State  selected,    46,842*4.     Granted   to    Penitentiary, 
Treasurer  to  make  a  special  deposit  of  the  $14,-  50,000 ;  selected,  45,105*71.    Granted  to  public 
850  derived  as  a  premium  of  11  percent,  from  buildings,  32,000;  selected,  23,569*19.    Granted 
the  sale  of  the  wagon-road  bonds,  and  to  "  pay  to  scientific  school,  100,000 ;  selected,  39,266*1. 
out  the  same  upon  accounts  dulv  examined  and  Granted  to  university,  50,000 ;  selected,  45,558*01. 
allowed  by  the  State  Board  of  t^rison  Commis-  Total  granted,  622,000  acres ;  total  selected,  415,- 
sioners,  and  to  hold  the  vouchers  in  place  of  the  332*93  acres ;  unselected,  206,667*07  acres, 
money  thus  paid  out,  so  that  the  next  Legislature  Placer  Claim  Decision. — The  Secretary  of 
may  properly  adjudicate  the  same."    The  act  the  Interior  has  decided,  on  an  appeal  from  the 
anthorizing  the  issue  and  sale  of  the  wagon-road  ruling  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
bonds  did  not  make  any  provision  for  the  appor-  Office,  that  "  there  must  be  a  discovery  upon 
tionment  of  the  premium  to  anv  of  the  funds  of  each  20-acre  tract  included  in  a  placer  location 
the  State.    The  last  report  of  tne  warden  of  the  of  160  acres,  and  a  location  made  of  that  amount 
Penitentiary,  made  Dec.  3, 1893,  shows  that  dur-  of  land  upon  a  single  discovery  is  made  void,  ex- 
ing  the  preceding  year  there  had  been  confined  cept  as  to  the  20  acres  immediately  surrounding 
132  prisoners,  and  that  the  cost  of  food  per  diem  it.      The  Secretary  indirectly  lays  down  another 
f)er  ca^ta  was  15tV  cents.    A  stone  wall  around  rule :  that,  while  a  discovery  must  be  made  on 
the  pnson  has  been  built  by  its  inmates,  all  the  each  20  acres,  the  work  can  all  be  done  at  one 
stone  needed  for  it  and  for  the  buildings  being  place.    Those  locating  a  tract  of  160  acres  must 
quarried  and  cut  by  them.  be  able  to  show  that  at  the  time  of  location  they 
Insurance  Rule. — By  a  regulation  of  the  had  discovered  mineral  on  each  20-acre  tract, 
Pacific  Insurance  Union,  which  went  into  effect  but  beyond  that  the  subilivisions  must  not  be 
July  16,  insurance  companies  will  pay  only  three  recognized.    The  effect  of  this  decision  is  to  pre- 
fourths  of  any  loss  by  fire  in  the  ^tate.    This  vent  appropriation  of  a  lot  of  nonmineral  land 
rale  was  made  necessary  by  Idaho's  excessive  loss  on  the  strength  of  having  found  mineral  on  some 
ratio.    Prom  1880  to  1890  it  was  03  per  cent,  portion  of  the  tract.    The  case  arose  over  a  stone- 
In  1892  it  advanced  to  79  per  cent.,  and  in  1893  quarry  location  near  Anaconda,  the  applicants 
it  leaped  to    114^  per  cent.    The    loss    ratio  having  discovered  a  body  of  lime  rock  contain- 
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ing  iron.    On  this  discovery  they  located  160  Alfred  M.  Craig,  Benjamin  D.  Magmder,  Joseph 

acres.    A  small  strio  of  the  ground  had  been  M.  Bailey,  Jesse  J.  Phillips,  and  Simeon   P. 

settled  on  as  a  suburb  of  Anaconda,  and  the  set-  Shope,  whose  term  expired  June  14.  and  who 

tiers  protested  against  the   entry  for  patent,  was  succeed^  by  Joseph  N.  Carter,  elected  by 

which    had   been  allowed.    The  Helena  Land  the  people. 

Office  decided  in  favor  of  the  settlers,  on  the  Finances. — For  the  biennial  period  ending 

ground  that  the  placer  claimants  had  not  shown  Oct.  1,  1894,  the  treasury  statement  is  as  fol- 

that  valuable  deposits  existed  on  each  10  acres,  lows :  Balance  on  Oct.  1,  1892 — General  reve- 

The  entry  was  canceled  excent  as  to  the  10  nue  fund,  $3,524,803.88;    State   school   fund, 

acres  immediately  surrounding  the  quany.    This  $278,346.49;  unknown  and  minor  heirs  fund, 

decision  was  overruled  by  the  commissioner  of  $12,407.38 ;  local  bond  fund,  $533,993.63 ;  total 

the  General  Land  Office.  balance  in  all  funds,  $4,349,551.38.    Receipts  for 

Political.— The  platform  adopted  by  the  Re-  the  period — General  revenue  fund,  $4,749,447.33 : 

fublican  Convention  at  Boise  City,  Aug.  10,  State  school  fund,  $2,007,184.86;  local  bond 
894,  reaffirms  the  doctrine  of  protection,  de-  fund,  $2,681,355.93 ;  total  receipts,  $9,437,988.12. 
Clares  for  free  coinage  of  silver  at  16  to  1,  and  Disbursements— General  revenue  fund,  $6,981.- 
advocates  the  submission  of  an  equal-suffrage  077.77;  State  school  fund,  $2,140,737.31:  nn- 
amendment.  The  Democratic  Convention,  at  known  and  minor  heirs  fund,  $1,073.14;  local 
Bois^  City,  Aug.  17,  adopted  a  platform  that  de-  bond  fund,  $2,741,189.21 ;  total  disbursements, 
dares  in  favor  of  a  revenue  tariff,  and  demands  $11,864,077.43.  Balance  on  Oct.  1,  1894— Gen- 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  rates  of  16  to  1 ;  eral  revenue  fund,  $1,293,173.44;  State  school 
denounces  the  conservative  Senators,  and  praises  fund,  $144,794.04 ;  unknown  and  minor  heirs 
the  attitude  of  Representative  Wilson.  The  fund,  $11,334.24;  local  bond  fund,  $474,160.35; 
Populist  Convention,  on  Aug.  2,  adopted  resolu-  total  balance.  $1,923,462.07.  The  bonded  State 
tions  the  first  of  which  was  as  follows :  "  We  debt  on  Oct.  1,  1894,  was  only  $18,500,  on  whidi 
indorse  the  national  platform  of  the  PeopIe*s  interest  has  long  since  ceased, 
party,  adopted  at  Omana,  July  4, 1892."  Yaluations. — The  total  assessed  valuation  of 
In  the  November  election  William  J.  McCon-  property  in  the  State  for  1894,  as  returned  by 
nell.  Republican,  was  re-elected  Governor  by  a  the  local  assessors,  was  $737,758,616,  being  a  de- 
vote of  10,208,  against  7,833  for  the  Democratic  crease,  of  $23,079,239  from  the  figures  for  1893. 
candidate  and  7,112  for  the  Populist;  McCon-  The  total  valuation  of  Cook  County  (Chicago) 
nell's  plurality,  2.375.  For  Representative  in  was  $207,928,853,  a  decrease  of  $3,644,284  from 
Congress,  Edgar  Wilson,  Republican,  was  re-  1893.  This  total  of  737,758,616  returned  by  the 
elected,  receiving  10,303  votes  to  5,834  for  J.  M.  assessors  was  increased  bv  the  State  Board  of 
Ballan tine,  Democrat,  and  7,547  for  James  Gunn,  Equalization  to  $740,380,027.  In  addition,  the 
Populist;  Wilson's  plurality, 2,756.  The  Legis-  board  asses^  railroad  property  at  $79J2T6,824, 
lature  is  Republican  on  joint  ballot,  insunng  and  capital  stock  of  corporations  at  $4,994,777, 
the  election  of  a  Republican  United  States  Sen-  making  the  total  equalized  value  of  property  in 
ator.  The  new  State  officers  are :  Governor,  the  State  subject  to  State  taxes,  $824,651,628. 
William  J.  McConnell;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Edacation.— The  following  statistics  from 
F.  J.  Mills ;  Secretary  of  State,  I.  W.  Garrett ;  the  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Treasurer,  C.  Bunting;  Auditor,  Frank  C.  Ram-  Instruction  cover  the  school  years  ending  June 
sey ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  C.  A.  30,  1893,  and  June  30, 1894: 

Faresman;  Adjutant-General,  A.  Case;   Attor- — 

ney-General,  George  M.  Parsons;  Chief  Justice  items. 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  John  T.  Morgan ;  Associ- 


ate Justices,  J.  W.  Huston,  I.  N.  bullivan— all    children  en!Sli2d\?p! 


pablic  schools 


1893. 


1,226.705 
826,025 

"Vl.666 


Republicans.  Average  dailf  attendance 

ILLINOIS,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  the  achoordistricts •  •  •  •    ^^ 

Union  Dec.  3,  1818;  area,  56,650  square  miles.  SS^wJ^ffi^teSih^eS"::::^  $60  W 

The  population,   according  to  each   decennial  Monthly  wa^res,  female  teachers. ,  $47  07 

census,  was  55,162  in  1820;  167,445  in   1830:  Private whools reported 967 

476,183  in  1840;  851,470  in  1850;  1,711,951  in  tSSLV™  Pn  ori vato^h^lV slS? 

1860;  2,539,891  in  1870;  3,077,871  in  1880;  and  teachers  fn  private  schools a.887 


1894. 


1316,8SS 

565,107 

11,612 

7-4 


116,696 
ai'26 


8,826,351  in  1890.    Capital,  Springfield.  The  total  receipts  of  the  school  districts  for 

Government.— The  following  were  the  State  the  year  ending  June  80,  1893,  including  the 

officers  during  the  year:    Governor,  John   P.  balance  from  the  previous  year,  were  $18,931,- 

Altgeld,  Democrat;   Lieutenant-Governor,  Jo-  256.38.    The  total  cost  of  the  schools  for  the 

seph   B.  Gill;  Secretary  of  State,  William  H.  year  amounted  to $14,442,288.09.    Amount  paid 

Hinrichsen;  Auditor,  David   Gore;  Treasurer,  teachers,  $8,420,330.57;   for   new  schoolhouses, 

Rufus  N.  Ramsay,  who  died  on  Nov.  11  and  $1,838,584.52;  for  schoolhouse  sites  and  grounds, 

was  succeeded  by  Elijah  P.  Ramsay,  his  son,  by  $225,416.47;  repairs  and  improvements,  $910,- 

appointment  of  the  Governor ;    Attorney-Gen-  626.26 ;  school  furniture,  $225,945.12 ;  apparatus, 

eral,  Maurice  T.   Moloney;  Superintendent  of  $89,188.97;  books  for  poor  children,  $7,927-57 ; 

Public  Instruction,  Henry  Raab ;  Railroad  and  fuel  and  incidentals,  $1,416,549.94. 

Warehouse  Commissioners,  Isaac    M.  Phillips,  Charities. — For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

J.  R.  WTieeler,  and  Jonathan  C.  Willis ;  Super-  80. 1894.  the  sum  of  $1,213,287.82  was  expended 

intendent  of  Insurance,  Bradford  K.   Duriee;  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  its  charitable 

Chief  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  David  J.  Ba-  institutions.    The    income    derived    therefrom 

kerto  June  5,  and  Jacob  W.  Wilkin  thereafter:  was  $104,443.97,  leaving  $1,108,843.85    as  the 

Associate  Justices,  David  J.  Baker  after  June  5,  net  cost  to  the  State.    The  average  number  of 
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inmates  was  7,811.    The   following  statement  past  four  yeare.    In  1890  there  were  986,  tlie  largest 

shows  the  average  number  of  inmates  of  each  number  ever  reported.    The  report  Bhows  a  decrease 

institution  and  the  average  gross  per  capita  of  148  since  then,  but  the  output  is  the  largest  ever 

I   *!,«  «^*  -^-  -««-*#^  «^o?  K^»<,  .>lCv.if  in  noti  reported.    Machine  mining  is  on  the  increase.    The 

cost,  the  net  per  capita  cost  bemg  about  10  per  ^^[^hine  output  for  the  year  was  4,729,749,  an  increase 

cent,  less  m  each  case :  of  836,460  tons  over  the  previous  year. 

l,(^5^f  ^t^Pj."Utl4^.8l  "^^  '■    ""^'  Judicial  D«cl8l«n8.-ln  AprU,  the  State  S«- 

Eastern  Hospital :  Inmates,  2,018-88 ;  cost,  $152.97.  preme  Court  rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  of 

Central  Hoepital:  Inmates,  1,198-05;  cost,  $141.87.  the  Chicago,  Burlington   and  Quincy  Railroad 


cost, 

^T^^  ^'''  ^""^  ^^  ^"^^^  ^^*'***'  ^^'^^'  ^^il~^''^m;inrtoTh7act%nd^'^^^^^ 

"^nsUtntion  for  Blind :  Inmates,  167-48 ;  cost,  $802.11.  ^he  court  thereon  are  set  forth  in  the  following 

Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded :  Inmates,  646-45 ;  cost,  synopsis  of  the  opinion,  rendered : 

^^?i?.'     1  /A    L.      1  n           T       *       ofrooA      _<»  (1)  W^e  are  not  convinced  that  it  is  our  duty  to  hold 

•1^^            "^                   *•  ^"*^''  *^*'®^'   ^^  said  act  of  1878  void  for  uncertainty.    (2)  We  are  of 

fl:t3.38.    ,,    --         jT?     T  ii              1        *     iioofl  the  opinion  that  the  act  is  not  unconstitutional,  be- 

^  ^yi^  .  *  ^®               Infirmary :  Inmates,  112-26 ;  caune  of  the  fact  that  section  8  authorizes  the  i)m. 

co^t,  $20a.bb.                                        »      AQ»,  oo      ^-  missioners  to  fix  for  each  of  the  railroads  in  the  State 

±u?^tl                                "^^ '  Inmates,  987-88 ;  cost,  ^  schedule  of  reasonable  maximum  rates,  which  is 

$r-«.99.  objected  to  as  an  attempted  delegation  of  legislative 

Militia.— The  State  militia  is  composed  of  IT'!f-i  (8)  The  provision  of  the  statute  making  the 

7  regiments,  containing  in  all  78  companies.  Jjhedule  of  the  commission  ^ma/^^^ 

Tk™  «— .  VoT  ^^«,,«;oi5«««^  ,^ffi»^-.    T«^  «^«  "^®  rates  therein  fixed  are  reasonable  maximum  rates 

There  are  437  commission^  officers,  767  non-  of  charges  was  sustained  as  constitutional,  and  not  as 

commissioned  officers,  and  d.57d  privates,  mak-  depriving  carriem  of  their  property  without  due  pro- 

ing  a   total  of  4,777  men.     By  reason   of  the  cess  of  law,  or  as  infringing  upon  the  right  of  trial  by 

strikes  in  the  mining  region  and  on  the  railroads,  jury.    (4)  The  statute  is  not  void  as  a  whole,  even 

the  services  of  the  militia  were  required  during  though  it  may  have  been  held  unconstitutional  as  to 

the  year  to  an  extent  altogether  unusual.    The  interstate  shipments.    (5)  The  State  has  the  right  to 

c<ist  to  the  State  for  these  services  amounted  to  confer  power  upon  the  Railroad  and  W  arehouse  Com- 

*.•%  ^  4  A**^  ii'y  -  ««»»  i..»^i«.  i«  »«.^»»<.  ^4  ♦!,«  «,v  missioners  to  make  a  schedule  of  reasonable  maximum 

$244,4.>7.8i,  a  sum  largely  in  excess  of  the  ap-  rates,  and  in  so  doing  it  does  not  impair  the  obligation 

propnations  for  military  purposes.  of  the  contract  between  the  State  and  the  corporation. 

Railroads. — The  report  of  the  Railroad  Com- 
missioners for  1893  shows  the  railroad  mileage  In  J"°6»  ^^e  same  court  rendered  an  opinion 
of  the  State  to  be  15,057  miles,  an  increase  of  i"  two  cases  brought  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
m^  miles  over  that  of  1892.  The  total  gross  in-  the  constitutionality  of  the  apportionment  acts 
come  of  all  railroad  companies  operating  in  the  o^  1883  and  1893.  In  one  of  these  cases— Fletch- 
Sute  was  $115,088,165  for  the  year,  and  the  er  tw.  Tuttle-it  was  attempted  to  resti-ain  the 
loUl  net  income  $32,081,205.  The  net  income  county  clerk  from  issuing  notices  of  election  for 
of  49  roads  was  $85,753,986,  and  the  net  deficit  memlwrs  of  the  General  Assembly  under  the  ap- 
of  30  roads  was  $3,672,781.  Twenty-one  operat-  portion  men  t  act  of  1893.  The  other  case  was 
ing  and  5  leased  or  subsidiary  lines  were  for-  brought  by  one  Blair  against  W.  H.  Hinnchsen, 
tunate  enough  to  pay  dividends  during  the  Secretarv  of  State,  praying  an  injunction  to  re- 
vear.  These  dividends  aggregated  $28,712,961,  strain  that  officer  from  certifying  to  county 
or  $3,885,445  more  than  in  1892.  ^^i^rks  the  names  of  legislative  candidates  under 

The  total  number  of  employees  in  Illinois  for  Jhe  apportionment  acts  either  of  1893  or  1883. 

the  vear  was  71,884.  and  their  aggregate  annual  The  former  suit  wm  instituted  aMhe  instigation 

salafv  was  $47  519  037  27  ®'  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee,  and 

Illinois  and  Michigan  Ganal.-For  the  year  the  latter  ostensibly  by  the  Populists,  but,  in 
ending  Nov.  30,  1898,  the  financial  statement  is  ^a^t,  by  the  Democrats.  The  two  cases,  on  reach- 
as  follows:  Balance  on  Nov.  30,  1892,  $82,454.-  ^g  the  Supreme  Court,  were  consolidated,  and 


1893.  $76,127.15.    The  receipts  from  tolls  were  proaeh  of  the  ejmiration  of  his  term,  concurred  m 

$1 1,000  less  than  ever  in  the  historv  of  the  canal ;  the  decLsion.    The  gist  of  it  is  contained  m  the 

and  while  the  expenses  were  $6,365.02  less  than  lollowing  passage : 

in  1892,  the  canal  has  not  been  self-sustaining.  The  question  is,  whether  the  assertion  and  proteo- 

Nlnlnff  Statistics. — The  report  of  the  State  tion  of  political  rights,  as  judicial  power  is  appor- 

Bureau  oi  Statistics  presents  the  following  fig-  tioned  in  this  State  between  courts  of  law  and  courts 

ures  respecting  mining  in  the  State  for  the  vear  of  chancery,  are  a  proper  matter  of  chancerv  jurisdic- 

ending  July  1,  1893 :                                            *  tion     ^e  would  not  >>«  understood  as  holding  that 

^        ^  political  rights  are  not  a  matter  of  judicial  solioitude 

Number  of  counties  in  which  coal  has  been  mined,  and  protection,  and  that  the  appropriate  judicial  tri- 

5ft;  mines  and  openings  of  all   kinds,  788;  tons  of  bunal  will  not  in  proper  cases  give  tiiem  prompt  and 

coal  mined,  19,946,564:  acres  worked  out  (estimated),  efficient  protection;  out  we  think  they  do  not  come 

3,109-07 ;  employees  of  all  kinds,  35,890 ;  miners,  2f>,-  within  the  proper  cognizance  of  courts  of  equity. 

145;  boys  over  fourteen  vears  of  age  under  ground.  It  is  elementary  law  that  the  subject  of  thejurisdic- 

S54 ;  average  number  oi  days  of  active  operations,  tion  of  a  court  of  chancery  is  civil  property.    The 

shipping  mines,  229*4 ;  afirgregate  home  value  of  total  court  has  no  jurisdiction  in  matters  merely  criminal 

prcKiuct,  $17,827,595.    There  has  been  a  marked  de-  or  merely  immoral,  which  do  not  atfect  any  ri^rht  of 

crease  in  the  number  of  mining  places  during  the  property.    Nor  do  matters  ofa  political  character  come 
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within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  chancery.    Nor        On  June  26  the  Democrats  met  in  State  Gon- 
has  the  court  of  chanceryjurisdiction  to  interfere  with    vention  at  Springfield,  and  nominated  Bernard 


denin,  C.  L.  Pleasants,  and  Julia  H.  Smith  for 

Miners'    Strike. — The   latter  part  of  May  Trustees.    Franklin  MacVeagh,  of  Chicago,  was 

found  a  large  number  of  coal  mines  in  the  State  accepted  as  the  party  candidate  for  United  States 

either  clos^  or  running  with  few  men,  on  ac-  Senator.    A  platform  was  adopted  demanding 

count  of  a  widespread  strike  of  mine  workers,  tariff  reform,  denouncing  trusts,  approving  the 

These  strikers,  being  largely  foreigners  and  in  a  State  and  National  Administrations,  favoring  the 

needy  condition,  were  soon  led  on  to  acts  of  vio-  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote 

lence.    At  Spring  Valley,  on  May  23,  a  company  of  the  people,  and  embracing  also  the  following 

of  about  200  visited  the  mines,  attacked  the  declarations: 

miners  with  clubs  and  stones,  drove  them  from  The  Democracy  of  Illinois  denounce  as  cowardly, 

the  works,  banked  the  fires,  and  closed  up  the  unpatriotic,  and  danfferoua  to  the  peace  and  happim^s 

entrance  to  the  mines.    When  their  leaders  were  of  this  country  the  American  Protective  ABsociatiou, 

arrested  by  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies  and  jailed,  ^l\Jch  seeks  to  proscribe  men  on  account  of  their  rt- 

they  attacked  the  jail  and  rescued  them.   On  the  ^^^^  '>''  birthprace.                   u    .    ..    . ..       . 

ioUfwing  day  simiar  scenes  were  enacted  at  La  oS^;»Tefei^'eSS^^ 

Salle.    The  city  was  in  the  possession  of  a  mob.  1,0^^5.  ^^^^^^  ^^     j^  and  silver  coinage  providial 

When  the  local  shenff  with  his  deputies  sought  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  a  eur- 

to  restrain  their  actions,  the  strikers  turned  upon  rency  convertible  in  such  coinage  without  loss  to  the 

him  and  seriously  injured  him   and  3  of  his  holder. 

deputies.    When,  later  in   the  day   3  of  their  rj,^^  Republican  Stote  Convention  ass<^mbled 

leaders  were  jailed,  the  strikers  rushed  to  the  jail  ^^  Springfield  on  July  25,  and  nominated  Henrv 

and  set  them  free.    On  the  morning  of  the  same  vVufe  for  Treasurer,  S.  M.  Inglis  for  Superin- 

dayCentraha  was  visited  by  a  mob  of  strikers  ^^^^^^  ^f  p^^lic  Instruction,  and  Alexknder 

from  the  Duquoin  and  St.  John  s  mines.    The  McLean,  S.  A.  Bullard,  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Flower 

Pitenger  and  ^Dayis  mine  at  that  place  was  at-  ^^  Trustees.    The  platform  includes  the  foUow- 

tacked  and  its  buildings  demolished.    About  the  jjj^  declarations : 

same  time  similar  acts  of  violence  were  com-  w    r        u-     I  n-           j  v  i-        •    .1.            ^ 

mitted  bptrikei.  at  Pana  and  at  Minonk    The  J^^^ni^r^AZhr^^^^^ 

local  authorities  found  themselves  unable  to  stop  %^^^^^^  ^^^h  complete  interconvertibitity,  untler  such 

these  outbreaks,  and  appeals  for  aid  were  made  legislative  provisions  as  shall  make  the  purchai^inir 

to  the  Governor  from  all  these  places.     In  re-  or  debt-paying  power  of  any  dollar  coined  or  isKuetl 

sponse.  Gov.  Altgeld  ordered  the  militia  to  La  by  the  united  States  the  absolute  equivalent  of  any 

Salle  and  Centralia  on  May  25,  to  Pana  on  May  other  dollar  so  coined  or  issued. 

26,  and  to  Minonk  on  May  27.     Six  companies  ,  We  believe  in  the  purity  of  the  ballot  and  the  frw- 

were  on  duty  at  La  Salle,  4  at  CentraliiC  4  at  f,^'^,.^^  elections,  ana  we  hold  ^at  true  freedom  ot 

T»              Ao    *  -KM' 1,     rnl-^  «««««««^  ..i™u«^  clections  18  obtamcd  and  secured  only  by  and  iindtr 

Pana,  and  3  at  Minonk.    Their  presence  checked  the  law. 

further  violence,  and  in  a  few  days  matters  had  The  Kepublicansoflllinois  are  in  favor  of  the  largest 

so  quieted  that  the  necessity  for  their  services  pergonal  liberty  consistent  with  law  and  order, 

ceased.     They  were  all  withdrawn  before  June  1.  We  favor  tHe  payment  of  liberal  pensions  to  tlic 

A  few  days  later  trouble  was  reported  at  Carter-  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Union  and  to  their  surviv- 

ville  between  strikers  and  miners,  and  on  June  5,  ^^g  dependents,  as  a  sacred  oblijfation  due  from  the 

in  response  to  requests,  the  Governor  ordered  entire  people ;  and  we  msist  that  in  the  allotment  and 

o ^.il„«:^«    ^#    t«;Kfi„    f^    f  k«f    r>io««      rpu^  distribution  of  pension  funds  technical  and  burden- 

3    companies    of    milit  a   to    that    place.    The  ^^^  restrictions  should  not  be  imposed, 

strikers  were  suppressed  and  their  leadere  were  We  condemn  in  emphatic  terms  the  course  pui^uc<i 

arrested.     On  June  7  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  by  the  present  National  Administration  toward  the 

On   June   6  bloody  contests  occurred   between  people  of  Hawaii  in  attempting  to  overthrow  a  frieml- 

strikers  and  miners  at  the  mines  near  Pekin  and  *y  government,  re-establish  a  corrupt  monarchy,  ami 

at  the  Peoria  mines,  and  in  each  contest  several  «>^«  upr)n  them  a  barbarous  Queen. 


On   June  8   another  company  was   ordered   to  and  public  parka  of  the  State  into  infirmaries  and  a-y- 

Edinburgh  to  suppress  similar  disorders  there,  lunw  for  politicians  to  the  present  time,  he  has  shown 

On  June  9  the  first  regiment  was  ordered  to  Pana  such  wonderful  aptitude  in  doing  tJie  wrong  thing  at 

as  a  mob  of  300  men  were  approaching  the  city  o\\  times,  that  the  people  of  the  State,  irrespective  of 

from  Edinburgh,  where  thev  had  been  engaged  P^^^'/^y^V^  with  undisguised  impatience  the  expira 

.1         •  1  i.i_  1.*  J      fi^v     i,  tion  ct  his  term  of  office. 

in  the  violence  there  enacted.     The  troops  re-  «  t^ii*i  «*  v/*«vi.. 

mained  here  three  days.  On  June  17  8  companies  At  the  November  election  the  Stat«  was  oar- 
were  ordered  to  Pekin,  and  on  June  18  8  com-  ried  by  the  Republicans.  Unofficial  returns 
panics  were  sent  to  Mount  Olive,  where  serious  show  that  403,264  votes  were  cast  for  Wulff  for 
disturbances  had  occurred.  But  the  strike,  which  Treasurer,  317,611  for  Claggett,  and  58,330  for 
had  been  the  cause  of  all  these  disorders,  was  Randolph,  and  large  majorities  were  obtained  by 
now  at  an  end.  A  compromise  had  been  agreed  all  the  other  candidates  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
upon  between  representatives  of  the  miners  and  Members  of  the  Legislature  for  1895  were  cho.sen 
the  operators,  and  under  its  provisions  work  was  as  follow :  Senate — Republicans  33,  Democratji 
resumed  and  quiet  was  restored  in  the  mining  18 ;  House — Republicans  86,  Democrats  66,  Peo- 
centers.  pies  party  1.    A  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
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ment  giving  the  Legislature  authority  to  regu-  Merritt.    In  accordance  with  a  recent  practice  in 

Ute  the  relations  between  corporations  and  their  the  State,  the  convention  also  nominated  a  can- 

eoiployees,  was  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  didate  for  the  United  States  Senate  who  should 

same  election  and  was  adopted.    The  elections  receive  the  support  of  the  party  members  in  the 

held  at  the  same  time  in  the  several  congressional  next  Legislature.    J.  G.  Evans  was  selected  for 

districts  resulted  in  the  choice  of  20  Republicans  this  honor.    The  platform  demands  the  suppres- 

and  2  Democrats.  sion  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor,  woman 

Judicial  Election. — On  June  4  a  successor  suffrage,  equal  wages  for  men  and  women,  a  non- 

to  Justice  Shope,  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  partisan  tariff  commission,  the  unlimited  coinage 

was  chosen  by  popular  election  in  the  Fourth  Ju-  of  gold  and  silver  money  issued  direct  by  the 

dicial  District,  embracing  the  counties  of  Adams,  Government,  postal  savings  banks,  no  bonds  in 

Brown,  Cass,  Fulton,  Hancock,  Mason,  Menard,  time  of  peace,  extension  of  the  civil  service,  a 

Mor^n,  Pike,  Schuyler,  and  Scott.    At  a  con-  just  pension  system,  amendment  of  the  immi- 

vention    at    Jacksonville,    on    March    28,    the  gration  laws.     It  opposes  alien  possession  of 

Democrats  nominated  Oscar  P.  Bonney  as  their  lands  and  acquisition  of  lands  by  monopolies ; 

candidate,  while  at  a  later  date  the  Republicans  favors  forfeiture  of  railway  grants ;   demands 

in  convention  at  the  same  place  nominated  Jo-  suppression  of  trusts;  favors  compulsory  educa- 

seph  N.   Carter.    The  district  was  considered  tion  and  free  text-books ;  opposes  a  division  of 

sirongly  Democratic,  the  plurality  of  President  the  school  funds;  and  demands  one  day's  rest  in 

Cleveland  therein  in  1892  being  nearly  7,000;  seven. 

bat  the  Republican  candidate  secured  a  majority  The  Populist  State  Convention  was  held  at 
of  over  4,000  in  his  favor.  Springflela  on  May  29,  and  resulted  in  the  nomi- 
Chicag'O. — At  the  local  election  in  April  the  nation  of  John  F.  tiandolph  for  State  Treasurer, 
Republicans  elected  a  majority  of  the  city  coun-  Miss  Lavina  Roberts  for  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
cil.  The  proposition  for  the  annexation  of  Ev-  lie  Instruction,  and  John  C.  Tanquary,  T.  B. 
anstown  and  Morgan  Park  to  the  city  was  car-  Rhinehart,  and  H.  M.  Gilbert  for  Trustees.  The 
ried  by  over  20,000  maiority.  platform  favors  legislation  to  regulate  contracts 
The  Pullman  Strike. — In  May  a  strike  was  and  relations  between  corporations  and  their 
inaugurated  at  the  works  of  the  Pullman  Palace  employees ;  demands  that  all  mortgae^es,  notes. 
Car  Company,  at  Pullman,  near  Chicago,  which  and  bonds  bear  the  assessor's  stamp  under  penalty 
at  length  developed  into  the  greatest  contest  be-  of  forfeiture  of  half  to  the  State ;  favors  woman 
tween  labor  and  capital  ever  undertaken  in  the  suffrage,  and  equal  pay  with  men  to  women  do- 
United  States.  It  originated  in  a  movement  by  ing  the  same  work ;  that  the  State  publish  school 
the  Pullman  employees  for  higher  wages,  which  books  and  furnish  them  at  net  cost ;  demands 
the  ear  company  claimed  to  he  unable  to  grant,  the  punishment  of  all  official^  attempting  to  in- 
After  the  strike  had  continued  several  weeks  at  terfere  with  free  speech,  free  press,  or  free  public 
the  Pullman  works,  with  no  prospect  of  success,  assemblage ;  demands  that  the  accumulations  of 
the  leaders  decided  to  extend  it  to  the  railroads.  State  funds  be*  covered  into  the  treasury ;  con- 
which  on  demand  had  refused  to  cease  running  demns  the  existence  of  boards  of  trade  dealing 
Pullman  cars  with  their  trains.  With  the  ex-  in  options  on  the  necessities  of  life,  and  demands 
ception  of  the  engineers,  who  had  a  brotherhood  their  abolition. 

of  their  own,  nearly  all  the  railroad  employees  INDIA,  an  empire  in  southern  Asia  depend- 
of  the  West  had  already  been  organized  into  an  ent  on  the  British  Crown  and  governed  under 
Ahsociation  called  the  American  Railway  Union,  general  acts  of  the  British  Parliament  by  a  Gov- 
of  which  Eugene  V.  Debs  was  president.    This  ernor-General   instructed  by  the  Secretary  of 
association  now  came  to  the  front,  and  the  con-  State  for  India,  a  British  Cabinet  minister.    The 
test  became  a  test  of  strength  between  it  and  budget,  framed  by  the  Indian  Government,  is 
the  association  of  railroad  officials  known  as  the  passed  upon  each  year  by  the  British  Parliament 
Railway  General  Managers'  Association.    The  after  examination  by  the  Council  of  the  Secre- 
first  step  taken  by  the  union  was  on  June  26,  tary  of  State.    The  Governor-General,  or  Vice- 
when  it  ordered  out  all  its  men  employed  on  the  roy,  has  a  Council,  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad.    This  was  quickly  fol-  Departments  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  the  Inte- 
lowed  by  orders  affecting  other  roads,  so  that  by  rior,  Revenue  and  Agriculture.  Military  Adminis- 
June  28  11  railroads  centering  at  Chicago  had  tration,  Legislation,  and  Public  Works.    Foreign 
been  affected,  besides  a  large  number  of  roads  relations  are  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
extending  throughout  the  West,  including  the  the  Viceroy.    The  Viceroy's  Council,  assisted  by 
Soathem  Pacific,  Northern  Pacific,  and  Santa  10  to  16  additional  members  for  making  laws  and 
Fe  systems.     Before  July  1  railroad  traffic  was  regulations,  form  the  Legislative  Council.     Of 
almost  entirely  suspended  in  the  State  as  well  as  the  additional   members,  a  certain   proportion 
throuehout  the  West  and  South.  are  recommended  by  local  bodies.    The  present 
Political. — At  the   November  election  this  Governor-General  is  the  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kin- 
year  a  State  Treasurer,  a  State  Superintendent  ,cardine,  bom  May  16,  1849.  who  succeeded  the 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  trustees  of  the  State  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  on  Jan.  27,  1894. 
Cniversity  were  to  be  chosen,  as  well  as  half  of  Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  British 
the  Senate  and  all  the  Assembly  of  1895.    The  India  is  964,993  square  miles.    The  population 
nominating  convention  of  the  Prohibition  party  on  Feb.  26,  1891,  was  221,172,952.    The  feuda- 
met  at  Bloomington  on  May  4  and  selected  the  tory  and  native  states  have  an  area  of  595,167 
following  candidates:  For  Treasurer,  Howell  J.  square  miles,  and  had  a  population  of  66.050,479 
Puterbaugh:  for  Superintendent  of  Public  In-  persons  in  1891,  making  the  total  area  of  India 
struction,  N.  T.  Edwards ;  for  Trustees,  Mrs.  R.  M.  1,560,160  square  miles,  and  the  total  population 
Atchison,  Mrs.  A.  N.  Sanford,  and  Charles  A.  287,223,431.     The  average  density  is   184  per 
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sqnare  mile,  being  229  in  the  British  provinces  ber  of  males  undergoing  instruction  in  that  year 

and  111  in  the  native  states.     The  number  of  was  3,531,566,  and  the  number  of  females  339.* 

persons  in  1891  not  bom  in  India  was  661,637,  of  609,  making,  in  all,  3,871,175.    The  total  number 

whom  478,656  came  from  adjacent  countries,  60,-  of  schools  was  142,069,  of  which  21,235  were  pub- 

519  from  China  and  other  remote  Asian  coun-  lie,  60,527  received  public  aid,  and  60,276  were 

tries,  100,551  from  the  United  Kingdom,  10,095  unaided  private  schools.    There  were  547  ver- 

from  other  countries  of  Europe,  America,  and  nacular  newspapers   regularly  issued  in  1892. 

Australasia,  and  11,816  from  Africa  and  other  printed  in  16  languages,  and  durine  the  year 

countries.    The  number  of  coolie  emigrants  in  7,658  books  and  magazines  were  publisheci,  of 

1892  was  16,567,  most  of  whom  went  to  Deme-  which  90  per  cent,  were  in  native  languages, 

rara,  Trinidad,  and  Mauritius.    There  were  20,-  Finanees. — The  closed  accounts  for  the  vear 

085  in  1891, 16,874  in  1890,  and  10,388  in  1889.  ending  March  31, 1893,  make  the  total  revenue 

The  population  of  the  largest  cities  is :  Calcutta,  90,172,438  tens  of  rupees,  of  which  352,731  tens 

861,764;    Bombay,   821,764;    Madras,  452,518;  of  rupees  were  received  in  England.    The  reve- 

Hyderabad,  415,039;  Lucknow,  273,028;  Benares,  nue  was  derived  from  the  following  sources : 

219,467 ;    Delhi,  192,579 :    Mandalay,    188,815 ;  Land  tax,  Rx  24,905,328 ;  opium  monopoly.  Rx 

Cawnpur,  188,712;  Bangalore,  180,366;  Rangoon,  7,993,180;  salt  monopolv,Rx  8,656.104;  stamps. 

180,324 ;  Lahore,  176,854 ;  Allahabad,  175,246.  Rx  4,448,540 ;  excise,  Rx  5,242,448 ;  provincial 

Of  the  population  of  British  India,  112,542,739  rates,  Rx  3,706,498;  customs,  Rx  1,617,633;  li- 

were  males  and  108,630,213  females.    In  the  na-  cense  dues,  Rx  1,686,141 ;  forests,  Rx  1,591,332; 

tive  states  there  were  34,184,557  males  and  31,-  registration,  Rx  430,064 ;   tribute  from  feuda- 

865,922  females.    In  the  total  population  of  In-  tory  stotes,  Rx  790,112;  interest,  Rx  869,727; 

dia.  consisting  in  round  numbers  of  146,700,000  post  office,  telegraphs,  and  mint,  Rx  2,736,953 : 

males  and  1&,500,000  females,  65,100,000  males  legislation  and  justice,  Rx  686,641 ;  police,  Rx 

and  43,600,000  females  were  returned  as  unmar-  39^,967;   marine,  Rx  156,855;   railways,  irriga- 

ried,  62,100,000  males  and  62,400,000  females  as  tion,  etc..  Rx  22,149,193 ;  military  department, 

married,  6,400,000  males  and  22,700,000  females  Rx  864,320 ;    miscellaneous,  Rx   876,994    The 

as  widowed,  and  13,100,000  males  and  11,800,000  total  expenditure  was  91,005,850  tens  of  rupees, 

females  were  not  designated  as  to  their  civil  con-  of  which  26,161,815  tens  of  rupees  were  expendeil 

dition.  in  England.     The  amouuts  under  the  various 

The  religious  statistics  of  the  whole  population  heads  of  expenditure  were  as  follow :  Interest  on 

of  India  are  here  tabulated :  the  debt,  Rx  4,374,263 ;  refunds  and  oompensa- 

RBLioioNs                                         sumur  *'^^"»  ^*  1,825,064 ;  costs  of  collection,  Rx  7,636,- 

Hlnda 207,T8i,72T  630,  of  which  Rx  3,936,345  were  for  the  land 

Mohammedan 57,821,1 64  revenue,  Rx  1,602,496  for  the  opium  revenue, 

^°*,^^J° t'^sS  ^*  458,707  for  the  salt  monopoly,  Rx  865,225 

Chriaiian ;!.'!.'.'.'.".*.'!!.'.*!!.*.' ;!.*.' !!."/.!*.     alasiisao  'or  the  forest  administration,  and  Rx  773,857 

Sikb 1,907,888  for  the  other  revenues ;  post  office,  telegraphs, 

J^*°- MJJ'^  and    mint,  Rx  2,505,625;    administration,  Rx 

Jewish I7'i94  1,871,825 ;  legislation  and  Justice,  Rx  3,795,1 72 ; 

Others.. !*..'.!!'.;.'!!!!*/..;;■..*. !!!!'.'..:!!        42;768  police,  Rx  3,873,645 ;   manne.  Rx  857,109 ;  for- 

T,  ..I                                         ofiTooQjiT  ^^i^  affairs,  Rx  842,117;  public  instruction,  Rx 

^^^ 287,228,481  1, gi 0,295 ;  religion  and  public  health,  Rx  1,109,- 

Thus  more  than  92  per  cent,  of  the  people  be-  749;  pensions  and  aid,  Rx  4,656,792;  printing, 
long  to  the  two  dominant  faiths.  The  Buddhists,  etc.,  Rx  881.048;  famine  relief  and  insurance, 
once  numerous  in  various  parts  of  India,  are  now  Rx  1,116,103;  public  works,  Rx  30.050,601; 
rare  except  in  Burmah,  where  they  form  the  bulk  army,  Rx  23,877,171.  From  the  sum  is  deducted 
of  the  population.  Of  the  Christians,  1,315,263  expenditure  from  provincial  balances,  amount- 
are  Roman  Catholics,  295,016  Anglicans,  296,938  ing  to  Rx  177,359,  leaving  the  net  amount  as 
Baptists,  Independents,  Methodists,  etc.,  40.407  given  above.  The  deficit  was  Rx  883,412.  Leav- 
Presbyterians, 63,967  other  Protestants,  and  201,-  ing  out  railroad,  canal,  irrigation,  and  other  re- 
684  Syrians.  Armenians,  and  Greek  Catholics.  ceipts  from  productive  undertakings,  the  net 
Of  the  total  population  in  1891  the  number  revenue  was  Rx  51,606,000.  The  gross  land 
able  to  read  and  write  was  12,097,530,  of  whom  revenue,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  rent  paid  to 
11,554,035  were  males  and  543,495  were  females ;  the  Government  as  owner  of  the  196,000,000  acres 
the  number  under  instruction  was  3,195,220,  of  now  under  cultivation  in  India,  was  Rx  25,703,- 
whom  2,997,558  were  males  and  197,662  females ;  600.  The  salt  tax  was  raised  in  1888  from  2  to 
246,546,176  persons  (118,819,408  males  and  127,-  2i  rupees  per  maund  of  82  pounds,  but  this  did 
726,768  females)  were  unable  to  read  and  write ;  not  diminish  consumption  except  at  first  In 
and  from  25,384,505  of  both  sexes  there  were  no  1893  the  consumption  showed  an  increase  of  35 
returns.  There  were  137  colleges  for  males  in  per  cent,  since  1888,  while  the  population  onlv 
1892,  with  16,411  students,  and  2  for  females,  increased  11  per  cent.  The  excise  duty  is  raised 
with  50;  510  technical,  medical,  industrial,  and  by  duties  upon  liquors  and  opium  and  licenses 
other  special  schools  for  males,  with  20,686  stu-  for  their  sale.  The  policy  followe<l  is  to  impose 
dents,  and  50  for  females,  with  1,250 ;  4,462  sec-  the  highest  tax  that  spirits  will  bear  without 
ondary  schools  for  males,  with  441.796  scholars,  giving  rise  to  illicit  methods  of  maJcing  and 
and  445  for  females,  with  35,780;  91,936  primary  selling,  with  the  object  of  discouraging  the 
schools  for  males,  with  2,571,384  scholars,  and  drinking  habit  among  the  natives.  The  customs 
5,243  for  females,  with  270,205 ;  and  38,220  pri-  duties  are  levied  upon  arms,  petroleum,  liquors, 
vate  schools  for  males,  with  481,289  scholars,  and  opium,  and  upon  exports  of  rice,  the  latter  tax, 
1,064  for  females,  with  32,324.    The  total  num-  which  is  the  same  as  that  levied  in  8iam  and 
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Cochin-China,  being;  like  the  opium  reyenue,  policy,  was  incensed  at  the  thought  that  the  In- 

not  one  that  the  people  of  India  pay,  but  the  dian  customs  tariff  depended  on  the  exigencies 

Chinese  and  other  foreign  consumers.    The  defi-  of  English  party  politics  and  was  governed  by 

oil  in  the  year's  accounts  was  mainly  attributa-  the  interests  of  Manchester  manufacturers, 

ble  to  an  increase  of  Rx  1,054,594  in  the  army  The  reason  given  for  exempting  cotton  goods 

charges  and  losses  on  the  state  and  guaranteed  from  the  general  tariff  was,  that  a  duty  would 

railroads.    In  India  there  is  a  profit  in  the  work-  operate  to  protect  the  manufacturers  of  Bombay 

ing  of  the  railroads,  but  in  the  payment  of  gold  from  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester.     The 

debentures  in  England  the  depreciation  of  the  duty  that  was  taken  off  in  1882  to  please  the 

rupee  turned  this  into  loss,  and  the  loss  grew  Manchester  manufacturers  was  protective  in  its 

from  Rx  315,864  in  1892  to  Rx  1,531,188  in  1893.  effect,  and  so  the  new  duties  on  iron  manufac- 

In  the  budget  for  1893-^94  the  total  receipts  tures,  chemicals,  oils,  dyes,  leather,  and  woolens, 
were  estimated  at  Rx  90,005,700,  and  expendi-  which  are  now  produced  in  India  by  steam 
tures  at  Rx  91,600,800.  In  the  revised  estimates  power,  are  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  reim- 
tbe  net  revenue  was  Rx  50,253,100,  and  the  net  posed  duty  on  cotton  cloths  would  be,  for  Bom- 
expenditure  Rx  51,792,800.  nay  can  not  produce  the  fine  goods  made  from 

For  1894-*95  the  net  expenditure  was  estimated  long-staple  American  cotton  that  are  imported 
at  Rx  53,371,000,  and  a  deficit  of   Rx  3,572,-  into  India  from  England,  while  Manchester  has 
000  was  foreseen  which  the  Government  sought  long  since  retired  from  competition  with  Bom- 
to  avoid,  while  still  increasing  the  military  ex-  bay  in  weaving  the  coarse  fabrics  from  native 
penditure,  by  diverting  a  part  of  the  famine  cotton  with  which  are  clothed  the  common  peo- 
lund  to  ordinary  expenditure  and  taking  Rx  pie  of  India  and  of  other  Asiatic  countries. 
450,000  from  the  provincial    treasuries.     The  Monster  petitions  were  sent  to  England  from 
famine  fund  was  first  established  in  1881,  when  India,  ana  all  the  public  bodies  uttered  remon- 
the  Grovemment  decided  to  set  aside  Rx  1,500.-  strances  against  the  exemption  of  cotton  goods 
000  a  year  for  the  relief  of  famine  or  the  con-  from  the  tariff,  which  was  condemned  by  the 
stniction  of  works   calculated  to  protect  the  former  Indian  officials  and  not  defended  by  those 
country  against  famine,  or  for  the  reduction  or  in  office.    In  December  the  Government,  finding 
avoidance  of  debt  so  as  to  form  a  fund  to  be  that  the  budget  was  less  likely  to  balance  than 
drawn  upon  when  actual  relief  became  necessary,  ever,  introduced  a  bill  imposing  the  5-per-cent. 
During  fourteen  years  the  sum  actually  expended  duty  on  cotton  yams  and  fabrics,  and  one  plac- 
out  of  this  fund  for  famine  relief  was  Rx  304,409,  ing'a  countervailing  excise  duty  on  Indian  cot- 
and  for  protective  irrigation  works  Rx  1,776,863,  tons  of  the  same  grades  that  are  imported  from 
while  Rx  5,482,943  was  expended  on  the  construe-  England.    As  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  Indian 
tion  of  railroads  and  charged  to  the  fund  on  the  manufacture  comes  into  competition  with  the 
ground  that  they  served  as  a  protection  against  English  imports,  this  excise  autv  was  regarded 
famine,  and  Rx  3,186,902  were  expended  on  reve-  as  an  irritating   tax   that  would  produce  no 
nue  railroads  and  charged  to  the  famine  fund  as  revenue.     The  Indian  National  Congress  pro- 
expenditure  for  protection  and  insurance  against  tested  against  it  as  calculated  to  cripple  the  de- 
famine,  and  for  reduction  and  avoidance  of  debt  velopment  of  the  Indian  cotton  industry.    The 
Rx  5,327,299  were  so  charged,  making  the  total  Government  submitted  the  bill  to  the  Legisla- 
sum  of  Rx  16,078,416  appropriated  to  this  fund,  tive  Council  with  apologies,  and  urged  its  adop- 
In  diverting  the  revenue  pledged  for  this  pur-  tion  because  the  British  Parliament  made  it  the 
pose  the  Government  argues  that  the  fund  does  condition  of  reimposing  the  import  duty, 
not  exist,  that  the  protection  against  famine  is  The  closing  of  the  mint  ana  the  attempt  to 
now  ample,  all  the  schemes  that  were  thought  hold  the  rupee  currency  at  Is,  4d.  had  not  the 
necessary  having  been  carried  out,  and  that  the  effect  that  the  Government  expected.    The  im- 
famine  appropriation  is  in  its  nature  surplus  ports  of  silver  into  India  were  stimulated  and  an 
revenue,  wnereas  there  is  now  no  surplus.     The  immense  number  of  rupees  were  coined  in  the 
people  iq  India  did  not  take  this  view,  for  special  mints  of  the  native  states.  The  trade  with  China 
taxes  were  assessed  for  the  very  purpose  oi  pro-  and  other  silver-using  countries  was  seriously 
viding  this  fund,  and  when  it  was  instituted  the  disturbed,  and  since  all  balances  are  adjusted  by 
Government  gave  pledges  in  the  name  of  the  triangular  exchange  between  London,  Shanghai, 
Queen  that  they  should  be  applied  always  to  this  and  Bombay,  and  40  per  cent,  of  India's  tit^e  is 
and  no  other  puipose.  These  taxes  in  1893  yielded  with  the  silver-using  countries,  the  banks  bought 
Rx  1,686,000.    The  budget  reduces  the  expendi-  rupee  drafts  in  London  in  preference  to  the 
tore  under  this  head  to  Kx  1,090,000.    The  total  Council  bills.    The  Government  could  not  dis- 
expenditure  for  the  year  is  reduced  by  Rx  2,075,-  pose  of  these  at  the  rate  originally  fixed,  nor  in 
000.  and  the  estimated  deficit  to  Rx  1,442,000,  ashort  time,  after  the  rate  was  lowered  to  l/ir.3<2., 
which  the  Government  proposed  to  reduce  fur-  and  was  obliged  to  borrow  ^old  in  London  to 
ther  to  Rx  302,000  by  imposing  a  general  im-  discharge  its  current  liabilities'.    The  debt  was 
port  duty  of  6  per  cent.,  excepting  on  cotton  thus  increased  by  £9,386,000  in  1893,  of  which 
goods.    'I'he  reduction  of  expenditure  was  only  £6,000,000  consisted  of    new  3-per-cent.  stock, 
accomplished  by  the  suspension  of  public  works  £1,386,000  of  debentures,  and  the  remainder  of 
required  to  maintain  the  resources  and  develop-  advances  on  bills,  while  at  the  same  time  a  bal- 
ment  of  the  country  and  the  starving  of  the  pro-  ance  of  Rx  25,000,000  was  accumulated  in  India, 
vincial  administrations ;  and  when  the  Govern-  The  loss  on  exchange  in  Government  transac- 
ment  announced  that  no  duty  would  be  imposed  tions,  which  in  1883  was  Rx  3,000,000,  had  risen 
on  cotton  goods,  Indian  and  Anglo-Indian  opin-  in  1893  to  Rx  12,523,100.    Every  decrease  of  Id, 
ion,  already  excited  to  indignation  by  the  dicta-  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  means  an  additional 
tion  by  Lombard  Street  bankers  of  the  currency  charge  of  Rx  2,400,000.    The  budget  calculated 
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exchange  at  Is.  2d.  for  the  rupee,  but  Is,  1)(2.  was  Hindus  one  half  were  Brahmans,  one  third  be- 
afterward  fixed  as  the  official  rate  for  the  pay  of  longed  to  the  writer  cast«,  and  one  sixteenth 
British  soldiers  and  for  adjustment  between  In-  were  of  the  bania  or  trading  class.  The  lower 
dia  and  Great  Britain,  and  still  later  India  Coun-  grades  of  the  civil  service  are  now  filled  almost 
oil  drafts  were  sold  for  la.  Id,  Instead  of  the  entirely  by  natives.  Out  of  114,150  appointments 
deficit  anticipated  by  the  Government,  the  people  bearinc:  a  salary  of  Rx  100  or  over,  97  per  cent, 
of  India  feared  it  would  be  5  or  6  crores,  or  be-  are  held  by  natives.  Among  these,  members  of 
tween  Rx  5,000,000  or  Rx  6,000,000,  instead  of  the  outcast  classes  educated  by  Christian  rnisr- 
Rx  3,500,000.  sionaries  are  becoming  numerous. 

Though  nearly  all  Indian  statesmen  and  finan-  The  debt  in  India  on  March  31, 1894.  amount- 

ciers  have  pronounced  in  favor  of  an  interna-  ed  to  Rx  124,114,000,  and  the  debt  due  in  £ng- 

tional  bimetallic  standard,  Mr.  Fowler,  in  pre-  land  to  Rx  114,114,()00,  making  a  total  of  Rx 

senting  the  budget  to  the  House  of  Commons,  238,228,000.    The  assets  in  India  were  reckoned 

said :  ''  We  have  no  intention  of  reopening  the  at  Rx   147,000,000,  and  assets  in  England  at 

mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver.    We  mean  this  Rx  65,000,000,  leaving  an  uncovered   debt  of 

experiment  to  be  carried  out  to  the  end,  and,  so  only  about  Rx  25,500,000.    In  1894  about  Rx 

far  as  the  experiment  has  proceeded,  we  have  40,000,000  of  the  rupee  loans  were  converted, 

seen  no  reason  to  be  alarmed."    The  bulk  of  the  and  a  saving  in  the  annual  interest  effected,  the 

trade  of  India  being  with  gold-using  countries,  rate  being  reduced  from  4  per  cent,  to  3|  per 

he  declared  that  "  sooner  or  later,  perhaps  the  cent.    These  loans  are  held  partly  in  England 

sooner  the  better,  India  must  come  to  have  a  and  partly  in  India. 

gold  standard.''  The  Indians  and  Europeans  Defense. — The  policy  of  Lord  Lansdowne's 
whose  interests  are  in  India  found  more  fault  administration  was  to  recruit  the  army  from  the 
with  the  financial  policy  of  the  Government  than  more  warlike,  rather  than  from  the  less  warlike, 
they  ever  had  before,  and  in  regard  to  the  cur-  races  of  India.  There  have  been  30,000  men 
rency  policy  accused  the  British  Government  of  added  to  the  armv  of  India,  which  now  consists 
trucklmg  to  European  capitalists  to  the  cost  of  of  about  100,000  'British  troops  and  British  vol- 
every  producer  and  merchant  in  India.  The  unteers,  and  180,000  native  soldiers.  The  work- 
official  class  in  India  were  also  favored  bvan  ex-  ing  out  of  a  scheme  of  mobilization,  by  which 
change  compensation  allowance  that  absorbed  troops  can  be  moved  rapidly  to  any  part  of  In- 
the  whole  amount  of  the  income  tax.  This  is  dia,  or  even  beyond  the  land  frontiers  or  beyond 
felt  to  be  an  injustice  not  only  by  the  native  sea,  was  ^gun  in  1886,  and  now  70,000  men  can 
Indians,  but  by  all  the  nonofficial  European  tax-  be  put  in  motion  for  field  service  at  any  mo- 
payers  in  India,  and  therefore  they  demand  a  re-  ment.  Transport  and  stores  have  been  collected 
vision  of  the  rates.  The  constant  growth  of  the  at  strategic  points,  and  every  corps  has  its 
pension  list  is  viewed  with  alarm.  The  military  equipment  for  active  service  ready.  On  the 
pensions  now  amount  to  £3,000,000  sterling,  and  northwestern  frontier  two  lines  of  defenses  havt- 
civil  pensions  to  £1.600,000,  all  paid  in  gold,  and  been  completed,  one  protecting  the  main  route 
increasing  in  aggregate  amount  each  year  and  in  into  India  and  covering  Quetta,  and  an  inner 
silver  value  witn  every  drop  in  exchange.  There  line,  including  the  bridgeheads  of  the  Indus  and 
are  about  28,000  Europeans  in  the  Government  Sukkur  and  Attock.  A  third  line,  in  which  the 
service,  drawing  pay  amounting  to  Rx  15,400,000,  fortresses  of  Rawal  Pindi  and  Multan  are  the 
and  of  these  33  per  cent,  are  on  the  retired  list  chief  points,  is  well  advanced.  The  unification 
and  live  in  England,  and  they  draw  Rx  6,000,000,  of  the  army  under  centralized  control  was  ac- 
40  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  service.  The  complished  by  the  act  of  1898,  which  finally 
friends  of  India  urged  the  Government  to  give  does  away  with  the  three  separate  armies,  and 
effect  to  the  resolution  passed  by  the  House  of  organizes  the  whole  army  into  4  commands  under 
Commons  in  1893,  requiring  simultaneous  exam-  lieutenant  generals  for  Madras,  Bombay,  Ben- 
inations  for  the  covenanted  civil  service  to  be  gal,  and  the  northwestern  provinces  and  the 
held  in  England  and  India.  The  Government  Punjab,  all  subject  to  a  commander-in-chief, 
of  India  objected  to  throwing  open  the  higher  The  effective  strength  of  the  Indian  army  on 
offices  to  the  free  competition  of  natives,  and  the  April  1,  1893,  was  2^,289  men,  of  which  num- 
Secretary  of  State  declared  in  Parliament  that  ber  135,814  were  in  Bengal,  47,862  in  Madni.«s. 
no  steps  would  be  taken  to  carry  out  the  resolu-  and  40,113  in  Bombay. 

tion.    The  number  of  natives  of  India  who  in  The  European  army  provided  for  in  the  esti- 

1892  were  receiving  salaries  in  the  Government  mates  for  1894  numbers  8,470  officers  and  70,511 

service  of  over  Rx  100  was  17,000,  and  the  total  men ;  total,  73,981,  comprising  53,713  infantrv, 

amount  that  they  received   was  Rx  3,200,000,  5,679  cavalry,  13,318  artillery,  339  engineers,  769 

only  about  half  the  sum  paid  to  absentee  Euro-  staff  officers  and  employees,  132  general  officers, 

peans.    The  covenanted  civil  services,  formerly  and  31  in  the  iiivalia  and  veteran  establishment, 

open  to  Europeans  alone,  has  been  reduced  22  The  native  army  numbers  1,578  European  offi- 

per  cent,  since  1874,  with  a  prospect  of  a  further  cers,  2,757  native  officers,  and  141,301  men ;  total, 

reduction  of  12  per  cent.    It  consisted  in  1892  of  145,636,    comprising    113,702    infantry,    23,420 

941  members,  of  whom  73  were  natives  of  India,  cavalry,  4,543  artillery,  and  3,965  sappers  and 

Of  the  natives,  15  were  admitted  by  open  compe-  miners.    The    special    contingents  of  imperial 

tition  in  theEnglishexaminations,ana  the  others,  service   troops    provided  by  the  native  states 

mostly  judges,  were  appointed  under  the  act  of  number  about   17,028  of  idl  ranks,   of  which 

1870.    In  the  general  administrative  service  there  number  9,510  are  infantry,  7,218  cavalry,  and 

were  2,588  officers,  of  whom  2.449  were  natives  300  artillery.    The  European  volunteers  in  1893 

of  India.    There  were  thrice  as  many  Hindus  in  numbered  24,950  officers  and  men,  of  whom  12,- 

such  employment  as  Mohammedans,  and  of  the  525  were  in  Bengal,  7,259  in  Madras,  and  5,166 
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in  Bombay.  The  reserres  of  the  native  army 
numbered  11,570  men.  There  were  stationed  in 
Burmah  14,816  men,  of  whom  3,814  were 
Europeans  and  10,502  natives. 

Much  attention  has  lately  been  given  to  the 
submarine  and  shore  defenses  of  the  ports  of 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  Karachi,  and  Rangoon.  A 
defense  squadron  has  been  created,  consisting  of 
2  ironclad  turret  ships  with  8-inch  guns,  2  first- 
class  torpedo  gunboats,  1  dispatch  vessel,  4  trans- 
ports and  7  first-class  torpedo  boats. 

Commeree. — The  total  value  of  the  imports 
for  the  year  ending  March  81,  1898,  was  Rx  88,- 
275,087.  Not  counting  the  specie  imports, 
amounting  to  Rx  17,009,810,  and  Rx  8,660,247 
of  Government  stores,  the  merchandise  imports 
were  valued  at  Rx  62,605.080,  of  which  Rx  44,- 
005.841  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Rx 
7,160,924  from  British  possessions,  and  Rx  11,- 
488,265  from  foreign  countries.  The  total  value 
of  exports  was  Rx  118,554,898,  inclusive  of  Rx 
6,958,924  of  precious  metals,  Rx  594,478  of  ship- 
ments of  merchandise  by  the  Government,  and 
Rx  4,590,290  of  foreign  merchandise  re-exported. 
Of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  or  manufac- 
ture, Rx  101,945,706  in  value,  Rx  82,267,196 
went  to  Great  Britain,  Rx  20,274,022  to  British 
possessions,  and  Rx  49,404,488  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  shipments  to  China  were  Rx  14,402,- 
271 ;  to  France,  Rx  9,088,258 ;  to  Germany,  Rx 
6,517,185 ;  to  Egypt,  Rx  4,882,058 ;  to  the  United 
States,  Rx  4,512,988.  The  impjorts  from  the 
United  States  were  Rx  1,199,458  in  value. 

The  values  of  the  leading  imports  and  classes 
of  imports  for  1892-'98  are  given  in  tens  of 
rupees  in  the  following  table : 

IMPORTS.  ValM, 

Cotton  maniifhctares 26,62fi,865 

Metala,  hardware,  and  cutlerj. fi,W9,772 

SUk,  raw  and  inanafiuMared 2,817,651 

Sugar,  raw  and  redned 2,6^^688 

Woolen  foods 1.528,248 

Llooors 1,447.268 

Kidlway  plant  and  rolling  stock 1.082,989 

Oils  2.919,162 

Machinery 2,859,108 

Coal 1,141,450 

ProTlalons 1,862,066 

Apparel 1,888,880 

Salt 576.894 

Sploes 628.688 

Qlass. 670,804 

Drugs 662,815 

Paper 486,098 

Umbrellas 441,1 45 

Grain  and  pulse 122,859 

The  values  of  the  principal  exports  of  private 
merchandise  of  Indian  production  during  the 
year  1892-'98  are  given  in  the  following  table ; 

DOMKSnC  EXPORTS.  Vain*. 

Cotton,  raw 12,748,679 

Rtee 12.406,719 

Oil  ieeds 11,681.016 

Opinm 9.255,014 

CottoD.  niannftctnres  of 8,100.658 

Jute,raw 7,944,228 

Wheat 7.440.888 

Tea 6.292,848 

Hides  and  skins 5,591,9S5 

Indigo. 4,141.179 

Jute,  maonl^ietnres  of 8,287.998 

Coffee 2,066,862 

Wool  raw 1,116,578 

Dye  fetoffs  and  tan 802,018 

Uc     784,950 

ProTlsions .-. 775,802 

Wood 695,2.^9 

Silk,  raw,  and  cocoons. 617.574 

Oils 59.\259 

Bngir 507,914 


Of  the  total  imports,  Rx  51,296,061,  and  of  the 
exports,  Rx  68,182,788,  were  borne  by  vessels  that 
passed  through  the  Suez  Canal.  The  land  trade 
across  the  frontiers,  not  included  in  the  above 
statements,  amounted  to  Rx  8,690,900  for  im- 
ports and  Rx  8,888,000  for  exports.  Of  the 
specie  imports  in  1898,  Rx  1*5,228,021  were  silver 
and  Rx  1,781,789  gold ;  of  the  exports,  Rx  2,864,- 
452  were  silver  and  Rx  4,594,472  gold. 

Navigation.— The  total  number  of  vessels 
entered  at  the  ports  of  India  in  the  vear  1892- 
'98  was  5,884,  of  8,902,196  tons ;  of  which  2,047, 
of  8,158,225  tons,  were  British,  1,085,  of  150,124 
tons,  were  British  Indian,  1,568,  of  85,946  tons, 
were  native,  and  784,  of  507,901  tons,  were 
foreign.  The  total  number  cleared  was  5,839, 
aggregating  8,790,095  tons.  The  number  of 
vessels  entered  that  came  through  the  Suez 
Canal  was  782,  of  1,687,806  tons,  and  the  num- 
ber cleared  for  ports  beyond  the  canal  was  929^ 
of  1,887,457  tons. 

The  number  of  ves.sels  registered  for  the  first 
time  in  1898  was  118,  of  6,102  tons;  the  num- 
ber built  in  India  during  the  year  was  72,  of 
2,141  tons. 

Railroads. — The  length  of  railroads  in  opera- 
tion in  1898  was  18.042  miles,  built  at  a  capital 
cost  of  Rx  284,468,619,  of  which  sum  Rx  188,- 
522,675  was  invested  in  state  railroads.  Rx  29,- 
098,454  in  state  lines  leased  to  companies,  Rx 
49,251,788  in  guaranteed  railroads,  Rx  5,884,62d 
in  assisted  and  subsidized  railroads,  Rx  1,686,- 
444  in  Portuguese  railroads,  and  Rx  9,188,554  in 
railroads  of  native  states.  The  rate  charged  for 
wheat  on  Indian  railroads  is  equal  to  1^  cent 
per  ton  per  mile,  but  on  other  classes  of  mer- 
chandise it  is  very  high.  The  passenger  rates 
for  natives  are  i  or  |  cent  a  mile,  and  for  first- 
class  passengers  2  or  8  cents.  The  number  of 
passengers  carried  in  1893  was  185,000,000 ;  the 
number  of  tons  of  goods  28,000,000.  The  gross 
receipts  were  about  Rx  28,000.000,  and  working 
expenses  were  Rx  11,000,000.  The  net  receipts 
were  Rx  12,659,082,  eoual  to  5*44  per  cent,  on 
the  invested  capital.  The  gold  bonds  of  the 
Government  railroads  and  of  companies'  lines 
on  which  5  per  cent,  interest  is  guaranteed 
cause  a  large  deficit  every  year  in  the  railroad 
accounts  of  the  Government. 

Posts  and  Telegraphs.— During  the  fiscal 
year  1892  the  post  office  forwarded  347,183,280 
letters,  newspapers,  etc.  The  revenue  was  Rx 
1,445,925,  and  expenditure  Rx  1,496.417. 

The  Government  telegraph  lines,  in  1892,  had 
a  total  length  of  88,625  miles,  with  120,159 
miles  of  wire.  The  number  of  private  messages 
was  8,808,998;  the  receipts  were  Rx  919,885, 
and  expenses  Rx  888,720. 

Popular  Unrest. — The  currency  and  tariff 

frievances,  which  were  as  keenly  felt -by  Anglo- 
ndians  as  by  the  natives,  and  were  vigorously 
denounced  in  the  Anglo-Indian  press,  embold- 
ened the  native  writers,  who  in  their  organs 
took  on  a  bolder  tone  in  1894  than  ever  before. 
The  Indian  National  Congress  that  was  held  at 
the  close  of  1898  passed  resolutions  praying  for 
simultaneous  civil-service  examinations  in  Eng- 
land and  India,  for  the  complete  separation  of  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  functions,  anu  for  measures 
to  remedy  the  state  of  affairs  in  which,  according 
to  an  official  statement.  50,000,000  people  live  on 
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the  verge  of  starTstion  and  millions  perish  every  to  sacrifice  a  cow  at  their  religious  festival.  A 
decade.  The  congress  denounced  the  action  of  mutiny  occurred  in  May  in  a  Bengal  regiment, 
the  Government  in  tampering  with  public  in  which  some  companies  of  Rajputs  refused  to 
pledge  by  disturbing  the  permanent  settlement  serve  with  Bengali  sepoys,  though  all  were  Mo- 
of  land  titles  in  Bengal,  and  also  its  hasty  action  hammedans.  The  ringleaders  were  severely  pun- 
in  closing  the  mints  to  the  private  coinage  of  ished.  The  native  communitv  in  Bombay  was 
silver.  In  England,  where  Mr.  Naoraji,  a  Par-  incensed  at  the  polemics  of  the  missionary  pa- 
see  gentleman  from  Bengal,  represented  the  pers  on  the  opium  question,  and  a  numl^r  of 
movement  for  public  liberty  and  representative  missionaries  were  tried  and  convicted  of  criin- 
institutions  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com-  inal  libel.  The  editor  of  another  missionary  or- 
mons,  an  Indian  parliamentary  committee  has  gan  in  British  territory  was  prosecuted  for  de- 
been  formed  to  support  the  reforms  demanded  faming  the  Ilindu  faith.  Extraordinary  military 
by  the  congress.  The  Indian  Government  has  precautions  were  taken  in  Bombay  to  prevent 
tried  to  fortify  itself  against  this  movement,  the  recurrence  of  the  religions  riots  that  took 
which  is  mostly  confined  to  the  Hindus  of  Ben-  place  in  1893.  The  Hindus  consider  the  Moham- 
gal  and  the  educated  class  in  the  cities,  by  at-  medan  ceremony  of  killing  a  cow  at  the  festival 
tracting  allies  from  among  the  Mohammedan  of  Bakri  Id  to  tie  no  religious  observance,  but  an 
population  and  the  fighting  races  of  the  north,  exhibition  of  contempt  for  their  owu  religion, 
who  have  had  various  advantages  conferred  upon  No  riots  occurred  during  the  Bakri  Id  celebra- 
them  during  Lord  Lansdowne's  viceroyalty.  In  tion,  but  in  September  a  serious  riot  occurred  at 
thespringof  1804  many  of  the  British  in  India  Poona^  where  some  Mohammedan  worshipers 
took  alarm  when  mysterious  patches  of  plaster  who  fell  upon  a  Hindu  religious  procession  be- 
mixed  with  hair  were  found  on  the  mango  trees  cause  the  music  was  not  stopped  entirely  in 
of  Behar  and  the  provinces  to  the  east  and  west,  front  of  the  mosque  were  beaten  by  a  Ilindu 
No  one  would  tell  by  whom  or  from  what  motive  mob  that  quickly  gathered  and  the  mosque  wa.s 
the  trees  were  smeared.    It  was  suspected  to  be  wrecked. 

a  signal  of  revolution  against  the  English  raj^       The  Afghan  Frontiers. — The  Russian  and 
like  the  unleavened  cakes  that  were  passed  from  British  g:overnments,  having  been  for  two  years 
hand  to  hand  before  the  Indian  mutmy,  and  are  endeavoring  to  find  a  basis  for  the  delimitation 
commonlv  believed  to  have  been  the  signal  of  of  the  Russian,  Afghan,  and  British  frontiers  in 
revolt.    Behar  was  a  province  where  there  was  the  Pamirs,  were  said  in  the  later  months  of  18d4 
much  discontent  on  account  of  the  cadastral  to  have  nearlv  reached  an  amicable  agreement, 
survey,  which  the  Zemindars   thought  was  a  and  this  involved  concessions  to  Russia  in  Shig- 
scheme  for  a  settlement  which  would  deprive  nan  and  Roshan,  districts  always  claimed  by 
them  of  a  part  of  their  property,  and  the  peas-  Russia  as  dependencies  of  the  Khan  of  Khokand. 
ants  were  led  to  believe  to  be  a  preliminary  to  but  which  the  British  instigated  the  Ameer  of 
raising  the  land  tax.    The  objection  to  the  sur-  Afghanistan  to  occupy  in  1883  as  dependencies 
vey  was  intensified  by  the  decision  of  the  Gov-  of  Badakshan.    In  September  a  Russian  force 
ernment  to  make  the  people  of  the  districts  sur-  entered  Shignan  and  ordered  the  Afghans  to 
veyed  pay  a  large  proportion  of  the  cost.    The  evacuate  the  country.    They  refused,  and  at- 
Government  had  given  offense  to  the  people  of  tacked  the  invading  force,  obtaining  an  advan- 
this  part  of  India  also  by  the  sanitary  measures  tage.    The  question  was  referred  to  the  authori- 
taken  in  regard  to  pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  of  ties  at  Cabul  and  to  Russian  head(]uarters.  After 
Hurdwar,  Puri,  ana  Benares.    Governmental  in-  an  interchange  of  views  the  Russians  entered  the 
terference  with  native  marriage  customs  and  the  country  and  occupied  it  in  force,  the  Aft^hans 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  retiring,  but  still  keeping  possession  of  their  fort 
tne  opium  question  were  fruitful  sources  of  pop-  of  Bar  Panja,  on  the  left  oank  of  the  Panja  river, 
ular  discontent.    The  fears  of  certain  military  This  river  is  conceded  by  Russia  Xo  be  the  south- 
men  of  a  repetition  of  the  Indian  mutiny  were  ern  limit  of  her  sphere  according  to  the  Anglo- 
not  shared   by  the  responsible  officials.     The  Russian  agreement  of  1873,  which  fixed  the  Oxus 
finallv  accepted  explanation  of  the  tree-smearing  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Afghanistan  up  to 
was  that  it  was  started  by  some  local  holy  man  its  source ;  but  the  Britisn  have  hitherto  asserted 
as  an  act  of  propitiation  after  the  blight  had  re-  that  the  Aksu  or  northern  branch  is  the  head 
cently  appeared  on  the  mango  trees,  and  that  stream  of  the  Oxus  or  Amu  Darya, 
the  votaries  of  the  temple  of  Janakpur,  in  Ne-        Previous  to  this  Russian  advance  the  British 
paul,  had  taken  it  up  in  order  to  draw  pilgrims  were  said  to  have  established  outposts  at  the 
to  their  shrine,  where  there  are  no  British  sani-  Kilik  and   Mintaka  passes  beyond  the  Hindu 
tary  restrictions  to  offend  worshipers.    The  sa-  Kush.    The  border  states  of  Hunza-Nagar  and 
cred  city  of  Hurdwar  came  near  to  being  de-  Chitral  have  been  brought  under  the  political 
stroyed  in  August  by  the  bursting  of  a  natui-al  control  of  Great  Britain  and  are  garrisoned  bv 
dam  that  was  suddenly  formed  a  year  before  by  Indian   troops.     The  mountain  tribes  beyonJ, 
a  landslip  in  the  valley  of  the  Birahi  Ganga,  a  alongthe  whole  frontier  of  Afghanistan,  are  sub- 
tributary  of  the  Ganges,  at  a  point  close  to  the  sidized  by  the  Indian  Government  and  are  not 
village  of  Gohna.    The  daubing  of  the  trees  was  disturbed  unless  they  attack  British  posts.    The 
also  connected  with  an  ancient  prophecy  that  d«/ar/o  ruler  of  Chitral  was  expellea  by  British 
the  sanctity  of  tjie  Ganges  would  be  transferred  troops  in  1892  and  Nizam-ul-Mulk  .set  upon  the 
to  the  river  Nerbudda  in  1898.    The  association  throne.     Sher  Afzul,  the  deposed  MehUr,  ob- 
for  the  protection  of  cows  was  supnosed  to  have  taining  the  aid  of^the  neighboring  Afghan  chief 
taken  a  hand  in  it  as  a  means  of  spurring  the  and  some  support* from  the  Government  of  the 
general  dissatisfaction  of  the  Hindus  at  the  ac-  Ameer,  who  claims  rights  of  suzerainty  over 
tion  of  the  Government  in  allowing  Mussulmans  Chitral,  threatened  to  invade  the  country  and 
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started  an  instirreGtion.   The  Indian  Government  by  other  Himalayan  tribes,  offered  serious  resist- 

settled  the  difficulty  through  the  Afghan  Gov-  ance  and  forced  the  British  column  to  retreat  to 

ernment,  but  in  the  autumn  announced  its  in-  Sadiya,  after  Bordak,  his  base  of  supplies,  had 

tention  to  retire  from  Chitral  and  save  the  ex-  been  taken  by  the  enemy.    A  train  oi  provisions 

\yense  of  the  occupation.  and  ammunition  was  taken  by  the  Abors,  and  a 

A  demarcation  of  the  Afghan  frontier  was  strong  detachment  was  sent  out  from  Sadiya  to  . 

begun  in  the  Zhob  valley  in  tne  spring  of  1894  succor  the  retreating  column, 

in  accordance  with  an  agreement  made  with  the  INDIANA,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  the 

Ameer  by  Sir  Mortimer  Durand.    In  the  autumn  Union  Dec.  11,  1816 ;  area,  36,350  sauare  miles ; 

a  strong  force  was  sent  into  Waziristan  to  en-  population  by  the  census    of   1890,  2,192,404. 

force  the  agreement  and  occupy  the  territory  Capital,  Indianapolis. 

given  up  to  India  by  the  Ameer.  The  Waziris  GoTernment. — The  State  officers  during  the 
resisted  the  invasion  and  several  sharp  engage-  year  were :  Governor,  Claude  Matthews ;  Lieu- 
ments  were  fought.  The  Durand  agreement  by  tenant-Governor,  Mortimer  J.  Nye ;  Secretary  of 
the  Waziris  and  other  troublesome  Afghan  tribes  State,  William  R.  Myers ;  Attorney-General, 
were  handed  over  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  British,  Alonzo  G.  Smith  ;  Auditor.  J.  0.  Henderson ; 
and  another  considerable  slice  of  Afghanistan  Treasurer.  Albert  Gall ;  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
added  to  the  Indian  Empire  was  obtained  by  lie  Instruction,  H.  D.  Vories;  Statistician,  Wil- 
promises  of  assistance  to  the  Ameer  in  uphold-  liam  A.  Peelle — all  Democrats.  Judges  of  the 
mg  his  authority  in  the  territories  remaining  Supreme  Court,  Silas  D.  Coffey,  Walter  Olds, 
under  his  rule  and  a  fuller  recognition  of  his  in-  Jephtha  D.  New,  James  McCabe,  Timothy  O. 
dependence.    He  is  permitted  to  import  arms  Howard. 

through  India.    The  annual  subsidy  paid  him  Finances. — The  receipts  of  the  treasury  for 

by  the  Indian  Government  has  been  mcreased  1893  amounted  to  $6,609,447.    In  March  bonds 

from  12  to  18  lakhs.  were  taken  up  to  the  amount  of  $870,000.    These 

The  Burmese  Frontier. — The  former  policy  were    three-year   3-per-cent.  registered    bonds, 

of  leaving  the  frontiers  vague  and  unsettled  has  dated  April  1.  1891,  and  issued  for  a  temporary 

been  reversed  on  the  side  of  Burmah  as  well  as  loan  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May  27, 

on  the  northwestern  borders.    On  March  1, 1884,  1852.    The  State  debt  still  remaining  amounts 

a  boundary  convention  with  China  was  con-  to  $7,636,615.12.  Interest  aggregating  $32,237.50 

eluded,  which  was  ratified  on  A  us.  23.    The  im-  was  paid  at  the  same  time.    The  amount  refund- 

portant  states  of  Mung  Lem  ana  Kiang  Hung,  ed  by  the  Government  on  account  of  the  war 

Miitaated  between  the  balwen  and  Mekong  riv-  tax  was  $719,000. 

ers,  were  formerly  regarded  as  vassals  of  the  A  conference  of  county  assessors  was  called  bv 

King  of  Ava.    In  1893  the  Chinese,  encouraged  the  State  tax  commission,  at  Indianapolis,  Marcn 

bv   England,  forestalled  France  by  occupying  14,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  uniform 

Kiang  Hung.    In  the  convention  both  provinces  rate  of  assessment  of  personal  property  of  all 

were  recognized  as  belonging  to  China,  and  the  kinds.    Of  the  92  counties,  88  were  represented, 

claims  of  Burmah  were  renounced  in  considera-  and  the  conference  was  judged  to  have  done  its 

tion  of  concessions  made  by  China  in  the  north,  work  successfully. 

but  China  can  not  cede  to  any  other  power  either  The  petition  of  the  Indiana  railroads  for  a  re- 
Mung  Lem  or  Kiang  Hung  or  any  portion  of  hearing  in  the  cases  involving  the  legality  of  the 
their  territory  without  a  previous  understanding  State  law  of  1891  for  increased  taxation  of  rail- 
wit  h  England.  Thus  is  created  the  buffer  tern-  roads,  which  had  been  decided  against  the  roads, 
tory  which  Great  Britain  desired  to  have  between  was  denied  in  October.  The  litigation  began  in 
Burmah  and  the  French  possessions  on  the  east.  Ms^,  1892. 

The  right  of  free  navigation  on  the  Irrawaddy  The  railroad  property  of  the  State  was  assessed 

is  conceded  to  Chinese  vessels  for  six  years,  for  taxation  in  1891  at  $161,000,000.    Under  the 

Goods  entering  China  from  Burmah  pay  3^^  per  law  in  operation  before  1891  the  valuation  was 

cent,  duty,  the  same  as  French  imports  over  the  $61,000,000.     The  aggregate  taxes  on  the  in- 

Tonquin  frontier.    Chinese  subjects  in  Burmah  creased  valuation  which  was  contested  by  the 

shall  enjoy  equal  treatment  with  those  of  other  railroad  companies  is  about  $2,145,000  a  year, 

powers.    China  abandons  her  claim  to  the  coun-  The  railroads  made  their  fight  almost  solely  on 

try  north  of  Bhamo,  including  the  whole  of  Kun-  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 

long  and  its  ferrv,  while  the  stat«  of  Kokang  is  tion,  which  they  claimed  was  violated  by  the  tax 

left  to  China..  Merchandise  can  not  enter  China  law  of  1891.    Tliey  contended  that  the  law  made 

by  any  routes  other  than  those  of  Manwyne  and  a  distinction  between  corporation  propertv  and 

Sansi,  in  the  Chinese  Shan  stat-es,  northeast  of  other  property  in  assessing  it  for  taxation.  iFarm 

Bhamo.     The  frontier  beyond,  down  to  the  Me-  lands,  they  claimed,  were  frequently  assessed  at 

kong,  is  reserved  for  a  future  understanding  after  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  while  railroad  property 

a  joint  survey.     Imports  of  salt  into  Burmah,  of  was  assessed  at  its  full  value, 

cash,  rice,  pulse,  and  grain  into  China,  or  pri-  A  large  amount  of  money  belonging  to  the 

vate  imports  of  opium,  spirits,  arms,  or  ammuni-  school  fund  remained  unexpended  at  the  close 

tion  into  either  country,  are  forbidden.  All  other  of  the  last  school  year,  due  to  the  fact  that,  while 

Chinese  merchandise  can  be  imported  free  into  valuations  were  raised,  the  percentage  of  tax  for 

Burmah  for  six  years.  schools  was  not  lowered.    All  the  unexpended 

Expedition  against  the  Abors. — A  punitive  balance  over  $100  is  required,  by  an  act  of  1893, 

expedition  sent  in  the  beginning  of  1894  against  to  be  returned  to  the  treasury.     A  suit  was 

the  Abors  of  the  Assam  frontier  failed  of  its  ob-  brought  by  the  Attorney-General  to  compel  a 

ject..    Captain  Maxwell  endeavored  to  capture  school  trustee  of  Wayne  County  to  return  the 

the  town  of  Damroh,  but  the  Abors,  re-enforced  balance.     The  circuit  court,  although  holding 
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that  the  Attorney-General  was  the  proper  rela-  population— children  from  six  to  twenty-one^— 
tor,  held  that  the  law  itself  was  unconstitutional ;  to  be  808,091.  The  amount  available  for  appor- 
but  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  decision  and  tionraent  was  11,237,590.34.  Of  this  the  Stale 
held  the  law  to  be  constitutional.  Some  of  the  Normal  School  received  $15,000,  and  the  re- 
balances were  paid  on  demand  of  the  Attorney-  mainder,  except  $10,453.84,  which  was  left  in  the 
General's  agent,  and  upon  these  sums  that  offi-  treasury,  was  apportioned  among  the  counties  at 
cial  collected  fees.  The  law  gives  the  Attorney-  the  rate  of  $1.50  ^er  cxipita. 
General  12  per  cent,  on  moneys  collected  or  In  reply  ta  the  question  of  certain  school  trus^ 
proj^erty  recovered  for  the  State.  The  total  tees  whether  they  could  enforce  a  rule  to  have 
amount  collected  was  $541,242.62.  In  the  At-  the  Bible  read  in  the  schools,  the  State  Superin- 
torney-Generars  report  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  tendent  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  such  a  require- 
was  shown  that  the  cities  and  towns  of  Indiana  ment  could  not  be  enforced.  Section  4493  of  the 
had  an  excess  on  hand  of  State  school  funds  Revised  Statutes  says :  ''  The  Bible  shall  not  Ije 
amounting  to  $202,078.57.  excluded  from  the  public  schools  of  the  State." 

Augustus  Cronkhite,  ex-treasurer  of  Warren  This  simply  authorizes  its  introduction  into,  or 
County,  who  fled  in  January,  1893,  upon  finding  rather  prohibits  its  exclusion  from,  the  schools, 
that  his  defalcation  was  aliout  to  be  discovered,  without  saying  how  it  may  be  used.  This  is  the 
was  captured  in  March  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  point  constru^  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
brought  to  trial,  found  guilty,  and  in  May  was  Instruction.  He  says :  "  In  view  of  the  provi- 
sentenced  to  three  years  in  the  Penitentiary.  He  sions  of  the  State  Constitution,  it  seems  that  the 
was  serving  his  second  term  as  treasurer,  and  only  thing  the  Legislature  intended  to  author- 
had  appropriated  to  his  own  use  about  $65,000  ize  school  authorities  to  do  in  section  4493  is 
of  the  money  of  the  county.  to  put  the  Bible  in  the  school  and  leave  the  u$e 

The  Fee  and  Salary  Law. — This  law  (see  of  it  to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  the 

"  Annual  Cyclopaedia "  for  1893,  page  407)  has  teacher." 

been  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  unconstitu-  At  the  annual  meeting  of  county  superintend- 

tional  so  far  as  it  relates  to  county  treasurers,  ents  in  June  the  action  of  the  State  Board  in 

on  the  ground  that  "  it  violates  that  part  of  the  readopting    the   schoolbooks  in    use    was    ap- 

Constitution  which  requires  all  laws  relating  to  proved,  but  it  was  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the 

the  fees  and  salaries  of  county  officers  to  be  uni-  association  '*that   the  schoolbook  law  of  this 

form  throughout  the  State  and  of  general  opera-  State  should  be  amended  so  as  to  require  the 

tion.    In  no  instance  is  the  law  allowed  to  be  schoolbook  companies  to  place  the  text-books 

special  or  local.    By  reason  of  the  omission  in  used  in  the  schools  of  this  btate  in  the  hands  of 

the  act  of  1891  to  provide  for  the  salary  of  the  local  dealers,  and  that  county  superintendents 

treasurer  in  Shelby  County,  as  in  each  of  the  and  trustees  be  relieved  from  all  responsibility 

other  91  counties  of  the  State,  the  law  became  concerning  the  same  without  imposing  extra 

local,  and  therefore  unconstitutional.    The  act  burdens  upon  the  schoolbook  companies, 

of  1893,  which  purported  to  amend  the  law  by  The   farmers*    institutes  for   the    year   cost 

providing  a  salary  for  the  omitted  officers  of  $3,870.       The    State    appropriates    $5,000  for 

Shelby  County,  was  considered  by  the  court  them. 

The  original  law  being  invalid,  it  was  as  if  there  The  record  of  attendance  at  the  State  Nor- 

was  no  Taw,  and  the  amendment,  therefore,  could  mal  School  at  Terre  Haute  in  May  showed  a 

not  avail  to  remove  its  unsoundness."  total  enrollment  of  different  students  for  the 

Banks. — The  statements  of  the  Indianapolis  year  of  1,380,  an  increase  of  240  over  the  preeeil- 
banks,showingtheircondition  July  18,  exhibit,  as  mg  year,  and  a  term  enrollment  of  1,182,  an  in- 
compared  with  that  of  Oct.  3, 1893,  an  increase  in  crease  of  255  over  the  last  spring  term.  The 
total  assets  from  $11,876,798.53  to  $13,434,404.83 ;  number  of  graduates  in  June  was  58. 
in  deposits,  from  $8,264,678.12  to  $9,827,151.47;  The  North  Manchester  College  and  Normal 
in  cash  and  exchange,  from  $4,559,077.38  to  $5,-  School  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
405,005.14;  and  a  decrease  in  loans  and  dis-  Christ  received  in  March  an  endowment  of 
counts  from  $5,592,402.93  to  $5,407,601.24.  $1,000,000. 

The  trial  of  those  concerned  in  the  wrecking  The  catalogue  of  Wabash  College,  at  Craw- 
of  the  Indianapolis  National  Bank,  which  failed  fordsville,  showed  the  total  number  of  students 
July  25,  1893,  resulted  in  their  conviction.  The  at  the  spring  term  to  be  246.  A  summer  school 
ex-president  of  the  bank,  T.  P.  Haughey,  pleaded  was  hela  during  six  weeks  of  the  vacation. 
guilty  to  5  of  the  167  counts  against  him,  •  The  management  of  Purdue  University  at 
charging  him  with  falsifying  accounts  and  mis-  Lafayette  announces  the  establishment  of  special 
applying  the  funds  of  the  bank.  The  defend-  elective  courses  for  the  winter  in  the  School  of 
ants,  F.  A.  and  P.  B.  Coffin,  were  sentenced  to  Agriculture.  These  courses  will  include  live- 
ten  and  five  years  in  prison  respectively,  and  A.  stock  husbandry,  soils,  crops  and  buildings. 
S.  Reed  was  released  on  suspended  sentence  and  dairying,  chemistrv,  bacteriology,  and  niml 
bond.  During  the  progress  of  the  trial,  April  law.  The  Nationaf  Association  of  Master  >le- 
25,  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  jurors,  chanics  at  Saratoga,  in  June,  voted  to  carry  on 
named  Armstrong,  was  attempting  to  secure  a  its  proposed  experimental  and  scientific  work 
bribe.  He  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  eight-  for  the  coming  year  in  Purdue  laboratories,  ai>- 
een  months  in  the  Penitentiary.  J.  W.  Paris,  on  pointing  a  committee  to  superintend  the  work 
trial  for  his  part  in  the  Greentown  Bank  case,  and  raise  funds  to  carry  it  on  thoroughly.  This 
was  found  guilty  of  false  pretenses,  and  sentenced  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  probably  $20,000, 
to  six  years*  imprisonment  and  $1,000  fine.  and  the  location  of  the  headquarters  of  the  great 

Education. — The  report  of  the  State  Superin-  railway  interests  in  experimental  work  in  Lafay- 

tendent,  made  in  May,  shows  the  total  school  ette  for  one  year. 
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Military. — At  the  State  encampment  of  the  the  other  hand,  it  is  denied  that  the  exhaustion 

Grand  Army  at  Lafayette,  in  April,  the  Sol-  is  proceeding  so  rapidly  as  is  represented! 

diers'  Home,  which  is  to  be  near  Lafayette,  was  A  well  was  drilled  in  Octoner  near  Muncie, 

made  the  special  object  of  the  nest  year's  work,  with  a  pressure  of  at  least  300  pounds  to  the 

The  site  of  242  acres,  and  $7,000,  have  been  foot,  and  is  emitting  7,000,000  cuuic  feet  every 

given  by  Tippecanoe  County  and   the  city  of  twenty-four  hours.    The  drill  went  down  1,000 

Lafayette.     The  total  number  of  members  in  feet,  and  the  diggers  were  becoming  discouraged, 

good  standing  Dec.  31,  1893,  was  24,215.    The  when  it  suddenly  dropped  into  a  pocket  and  the 

number   of    comrades  relieved    was   236 ;    the  heavy  tools  needed  no  pulling  on  the  rope  to  get 

amount  spent  in  relief,  $4,608.49.    The  total  them  out  of  the  hole. 

amount  of  property,  exclusive  of  relief  funds  Products  and  Industries. — The  coal  pro- 
held  by  State  posts,  amounts  to  $46,572.82.  duced  in  1893  amounted  to  8,681,751  tons,  of  the 

Ten'  commissioners  have  been  appointed  to  value  of  $3,937,425. 

mark  the  location  of  Indiana  regiments  on  the  The  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

battlefield  of  Chickamauga,  now  converted  into  on  the  com  yield  for  ten  years — 1884  to  1894 — 

a  Federal  park.    This  State  had  the  second  lar-  shows  the  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop  of  com  in  the 

^est  number  of  soldiers  in  that  battle  of  any  State  various  States  on  July  1  in  those  years.    Indiana 

m  the  Union.  stands  fifth  in  the  list,  with  a  percentage  of  92*8. 

The  State  encampment  of  militia  was  given  The  State  stands  fifth  also  in  the  production  of 

up  for  this  year  on  account  of  the  troops  having  butter,  the  product  by  the  last  reports  being  48,- 

been  in  service  in  aueliing  the  riots.  477,766  pounds,  from  579,287  cows. 

State  Institutions. — The    report   made  in  The  flouring  mills  of  Indianapolis  tumed  out 

June  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  covering  75,532  barrels  of  flour  in  October,  against  72,170 

six  months,  shows  the  number  of  inmates  of  the  in  October,  1893,  and  80.779  in  1892.    On  Dec. 

insane  hospitals  to  be  2,881,  and  of  the  correc-  1  the  Indianapolis  elevators  contained  254,889 

tional  institutions  2,419.     The  increase  in  the  bushels  of  wheat,  against  172,427  bushels  on  the 

daily  average  enrollment  at  the  insane  hospitals  corresponding  date  in  1893 ;  90,290  bushels  of 

over  that  of  the  year  before  was  76*79.    The  com,  against  88,100  bushels  in  1893;  121,000 

total  salaries  paid  to  officers  and  employees  of  bushels  of  oats,  against  76,000  bushels  last  year, 

the  charitable  institutions  for  the  six  months  Indianapolis  has  become  one  of  the  principal 

amounted  to  $150,678.45,  and  those  of  the  cor-  distributing  points  in  the  West  for  sugar  and 

rectional  institutions  to  $48,647.50.    The  total  coffee. 

expenditure  for  maintenance  and  construction  From  the  census  bulletin  issued  this  year,  giv- 

at  all  the  charitable  institutions  was  $433,002.09,  ing  statistics  of  manufactures  in  1890,  it  is  found 

while  the  receipts  and  earnings  were  $3,955,58.  that  Indiana  reported  12,354  factories,  with  an 

The  total  expenditures  for  correctional  institu-  aggregate  capital  invested  of  $132,405,366.  There 

tions  were  $165,860.86,  and  the  receipts  and  were  employed  in  the  factories  124.349  persons, 

earnings  $71,735.12.     The  grand  net  expenses  and  their  annual  wages  were  $51,749,976.    The 

for  all  the  institutions  of  the  State,  both  chari-  annual  cost  of  the  materials  used  was"  $130, 119,- 

table  and  correctional,  were  during  this  period  106,  and  the  value  of  the  products  $226,825,082. 

$523,172.25,  against  $454,081.51   for  the  same  The  largest  number  of  establishments  was  of 

time  last  year.  those  for  lumber  and  other  mill  products  from 

The  Reform  School  for  Boys  had  624  inmates,  logs  or  bolts,  1,603,  and  the  second  largest,  flour- 
The  cost  of  maintenance  and  instruction  for  and  grist-mill  products,  723.  The  value  of  the 
each  l>oy  is  $120.  The  counties  sending  bear  lumber  products  was  $19,964,293,  and  of  the  grist- 
half  the  expense ;  135  were  released  during  the  mill  products  $31,239,627.  The  gain  over  1880 
year  and  lol  received.  in  average  persons  employed  was  78*89  per  cent. ; 

In  the  Reform    School    for  Girls    and    the  in  aggregate  wages  paid,  136*6  per  cent. 

Women's  Prison  the  expense  per  capita  was  Laws  on  Llqoor  Selling.— The  legality  of 

$168.    The  net  cost  to  the  State  was  $30,509.91.  liquor  selling  on  Memorial  Day  came  before  the 

Since  the  school  was  opened,  in  1873,  girls  to  Supreme  Court  on  appeal.    The  court  held  that 

the  number  of  988  have  oeen  received.    During  the  law  does  not  constitute  the  day  one  on  which 

the  past  year  there  were  36  received,  6  retumea  the  sale  of  liquor  is  prohibited, 

who  were' out  on  tickets  of  leave,  and  14  sent  out  Another  decision  of  the  same  court  declared 

on  tickets  of  leave,  making  a  total  of  62  now  so  saloons  a  nuisance,  and  liable  for  all  damages  to 

at  liberty.    Oct.  31  there  were  152  girls  in  the  property  owners.    The  appellate  court  decided 

school.    In  the  Woman's  Prison  there  were  25  that  a  saloon  keeper  was  responsible  in  damagf  s 

received  during  the  year,  making  a  total  of  46.  for  the  drowning  of  a  young  man  who  fell  from 

The  Knightstown  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Or-  a  bridge  on  his  way  home  from  the  saloon,  which 

phans'  Home  had  644  children  at  last  report,  and  he  left  in  a  maudlin  condition.    It  has  also  been 

90  employees.  decided  that  a  license  can  not  be  granted  to 

Natural  Gas. — The  annual  report  of  the  State  a  woman  to  sell  liquor,  because  the  statute  speci- 

Gas  Inspector,  filed  in  August,  shows  that  over  fles  that  a  license  for  licjuor  celling  shall  issue 

$300,000,000  has  been  invested  in  manufactories  only  to  a  *'  male  inhabitant  over  the  age  of 

along  the  gas  belt  in  the  State.    The  gas  terri-  twenty-one  years  "  who  can  give  proof  of  his  fit- 

tory.  he  says,  has  nearly  all  been  developed,  and  ness,  although  the  fact  that  the  statute  requir- 

the  fact  that  the  pressure  has  fallen  from  320  ing  candidates  for  admission  to  the  bar  to  be 

pounds  to  an  average  of  240  pounds  shows  how  voters  is  not  held  to  exclude  women, 

rapidly  the  supply  is  diminishing.  The  report  says  The  Kanitaitee. — The  State  made  a  rock  cut 

the  waste  of  gas  during  the  first  four  years  of  in  this  river  in  1893,  and  a  conference  of  those 

its  use  in  Indiana  amounted  to  $20,000,000.    On  interested  met   in    May  to  take  measures  for 
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straightening  the  river  from  a  point  near  South  or  other  paper  that  is  not  at  the  time  of  tender 
Bendto  Momence,  III.  The  air-line  distance  be-  to  the  laborer  commercial  paper.  The  sale  of 
tween  the  two  points  is  about  70  miles,  while  the  merchandise,  directly  or  indirectly,  bj  any  corn- 
length  of  the  nver  is  about  160  miles ;  the  aver-  pany  or  corporation  to  any  employee  at  a  higher 
age  slope  of  the  valley  is  16  inches  to  the  mile,  price  than  they  would  sell  it  for  cash,  is  by  the 
while  tne  tortuous  course  of  the  river  reduces  same  act  a  misdemeanor.  The  operators  hold 
the  fall  to  6  inches.  Furthermore,  the  obstruc-  that  the  law  is  unconstitutional,  bat  it  has  not 
tions  of  the  channel  retard  the  flowing  and  cause  been  brought  to  a  test. 

the  deposit  of  so  much  silt  in  the  river  that  The  strike  ended  about  June  20,  the  miners 

part  of  the  adjacent  valley  is  lower  than  the  deciding  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Colum- 

river  bed.    Opening  a  straight  channel  would  bus  conference.    July  20  the  executive  commit- 

give  sufficient  current  to  wash  the  channel  down  tee  of  the  State  organization  of  miners  and  the 

to  a  much  lower  level.  executive  committee  of  the  operators'  association 

Coal-miners'  Strike. — In  April,  during  the  met  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  about  minor 
general  suspension,  5,000  of  the  United  Mine  details.  It  was  decided  that  the  presidents  of 
Workers  were  reported  out  in  Indiana.  These  the  two  organizations  should  act  as  a  board  of 
were  the  bituminous-mine  workers,  and  the  fact  arbitration  to  settle  disputes  and  grievances, 
that  the  block  men  did  not  also  strike  at  the  with  power  of  substitution, 
time  caused  ill  feeling  and  some  disturbance  at  Railroad  Strii^e. — The  strike  of  railroad  em- 
Brazil.  In  May  a  fight  occurred  at  Little's  Sta-  ployees  in  July  was  still  more  serious.  In  con- 
tion,  near  Evansville.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  nection  with  the  general  strike  that  began  in 
strikers  marched  to  the  mine  to  compel  the  force  Pullman  all  the  employees  on  roads  entering 
at  work  there  to  join  in  the  strike,  and  a  fight  Indianapolis  were  ordered  out.  The  greatest 
ensued,  resulting  in  the  killing  of  2  men  and  trouble  was  at  Hammond,  beginning  July  7.  A 
the  wounding  of  5.  In  May  several  hundred  riotous  mob  assembled  th^re,  pulled  train  crews 
miners  of  Brazil  boarded  a  freight  train  to  go  to  from  their  engines  and  beat  them,  fatally  pound- 
Pana,  111.,  to  drive  miners  from  their  work,  but  ed  a  switchman,  and  drove  telegraph  operators 
the  train  was  side-tracked  at  Terre  Haute  and  from  their  ofiices.  During  the  night  they  burned 
the  men  taken  back  the  next  day.  Thirty  cars  cars  and  disabled  engines,  blocRing  the  tracks, 
of  coal  from  Tennessee  en  route  to  Chicago  were  The  sheriff*s  deputies  and  the  marshals  were 
held  up  at  Lyford,  Parke  County.  On  applica-  powerless  to  restrain  the  mob,  and,  as  there  was 
tion  of  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  Rail-  no  hope  of  the  Indiana  militia  arriving  before 
way  Company  a  temporary  injunction  was  issued  late  in  the  evening,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
in  the  Federal  court  in  Indianapolis  restraining  Federal  authorities  in  Chicago,  and  a  company 
the  strikers  from  interfering  with  their  proper-  of  35  men  was  sent  out  at  once.  The  troops  were 
ty.  The  strikers  had  threatened  to  shoot  certain  stationed  about  the  Monon  depot.  Their  presence 
officers  of  the  corporation,  and  captured  several  quieted  things  for  a  time,  and  the  blocKade  on 
Terre  Haute  policemen  sent  out  to  help  the  com-  the  tracks  was  finally  raised  at  1  o^clock  in  the 
pany's  officers  move  the  train,  took  away  their  afternoon  and  several  passenger  trains  pulli?d 
revolvers,  and  made  them  walk  back  to  Terre  through.  The  passage  of  the  trains  aroused  the 
Haute.  Cars  carrying  coal  were  also  stopped  mob  again,  and  the  soldiers  were  attacked  with 
near  Fontenet.  Companies  of  militia  were  or-  sticks  and  stones.  At  length  the  rioters  rushed 
dered  out  to  escort  coal  cars  past  the  mining  toward  the  soldiers,  and  were  met  by  a  volley 
camps.  Near  Farmersburg  dynamite  was  placed  from  the  rifles.  One  man  was  killed,  and  at  least 
on  the  track  in  front  of  the  train  carrying  the  5  were  wounded.  The  excitement  increased,  and 
militia,  but  the  train  stopped  before  reaching  the  more  companies  were  sent  from  Chicago  in  re- 
point.  The  coal  trains  were  at  length  allowed  sponse  to  a  call  for  re-enforcements.  Sixteen 
to  move.  The  Qovernor  issued  a  proclamation  companies  of  Indiana  militia,  including  a  section 
calling  upon  all  sheriffs  and  other  officers  to  of  artillery,  were  sent  to  Hammond  by  the  Gov- 
break  up  bands  of  men  obstructing  the  passage  ernor,  and  order  was  restored  in  the  city.  A 
of  trains,  and  bring  law-breakers  to  punishment,  mass  meeting  of  citizens  was  called,  and  the 

At  the  State  convention  of  miners,  June  16,  it  flring  by  Federal  troops  was  denounced, 

was  resolved  not  to  abide  by  the  settlement  made  At  Fontenet  a  train  was  wrecked  by  the  open- 

at  the  Columbus  conference — accepting  60  cents  ing  of  a  switch,  and  the  engineer  and  fireman 

for  bituminous  and  70  for  block  coal — and  the  were  killed.    The  man  that  threw  the  switch 

resignation  of  the  State  president,  who  signed  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  given  a  life  sentence  in 

the  compromise  scale,  was  called  for.    The  con-  December. 

vention  decided  to  hold  out  for  70  cents  for  bi-  A  convention  of  the  State  Federation  of  Trade 

tuminous  the  year  round,  and  for  block  coal  75  and  Labor  Unions  was  held  at  Peru,  July  17-19. 

cents  for  summer  and  80  for  winter.    The  block-  A  resolution  was  presented  proposing  E.V.  Debs 

coal  men  were  in  favor  of  accepting  the  compro-  as  the  candidate  of  the  trades  unions  for  Gov- 

mise.    The  operators  threatened  to  put  a  force  ernor  of  the  State,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of 

at  work  under  the  protection  of  armed  guards  if  8.    Among  other  iniportant  resolutions  adopteil 

the  miners  decided  to  abide  by  the  action  of  the  were  those  urging  Congress  to  adopt  the  f  350 

State  convention.  The  men  proposed  to  retaliate  bounty  on  each  immigrant;  that  aroitrat ion  be 

by  calling  on  the  officers  to  eniorce  the  mining  made  compulsory:  that  the  Government  obtain 

laws,  which  demand  a  weekly  pay  day  and  pay-  control  of  and  manage  all  the  telegraph  lines  in 

ment  for  mine-run  coal,  and  prohibit  company  the  country;  that  official  weekly  papers  be  estnb- 

stores — popularly  called  "  plucK-rae  stores."  The  lished  by  the  Federation,  and  a  nxetl  wage  scale, 

law  makes  it  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  with  a  The  minority  bolted  when  a  resolution  was  passed 

fine  not  exceeding  $100,  to  issue  checks,  cards,  inviting  all  farmers'  organizations  to  participate 
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hereafter  in  the  State  conventions,  which  was  denounce  the  avowed  i)urpo8e  of  the  Democratic 

repanied  as  equivalent  to  pledging  the  Federa-  party  to  reetore  the  era  of-  wild-cat"  money. 

tion  to  act  with  the  Populists.  The  resolutions  condemned  the  gerrymander 

When  it  was  desired  to  pay  the  militia  for  of  the  State  by  Democratic  Legislatures,  the  ex- 
service  at  Hammond  there  was  no  regular  fund  travagance  and  increased  rate  of  taxation,  and 
in  the  State  treasury  from  which  the  amount  the  multiplication  of  offices  in  the  administra- 
eould  legally  be  drawn,  and  the  State  Auditor,  tion  of  State  affairs,  and  favored  placing  the  be- 
on  the  advice  of  the  Attorney-General,  declined  nevolent,  educational,  and  correctional  institu- 
to  iiv<<ue  warrants  without  a  special  appropriation  tions  of  the  State  under  nonpartisan  control, 
to  cover  the  amount.  The  Governor  took  $40,-  and  such  legislation  "as  will  protect  the  lives 
962  from  banks  on  his  own  security,  and  will  and  limbs  of  employees  of  railroads,  mines,  and 
ftjik  the  next  Legislature  to  reimburse  him.  factories."     The  ticket  placed  in  nomination 

Political. — The  Prohibition  party  held   its  was :  For  Secretary  of  State,  William  D.  Owen ; 

convention  at  Indianapolis,  March  15.     There  Auditor,  Americus  C.  Dailv;  Treasurer,  F.  J. 

were  621  delegates,  of  whom  62  were  women.  Scholz ;  Attorney-General,  William  A.  Ketcham ; 

Besides  the  usual  declarations  on  the  liquor  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  Alexander  Hess;  Su- 

traffic.  the  resolutions  favored  equal  suffrage  and  perintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  David  M. 

equal  wages  for  both  sexes,  demanded  that  the  Geeting;  Statistician,  Simeon  J.Thompson  ;  Gp- 

tariff  question  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  non-  ologist,  W.  S.  Blatchley ;  Supreme  Juage,  First 

partisan  commission,  favored  supplying  by  an  District,   James   H.  Jordan ;    Supreme   Judge, 

iDcome  tax  the  deficiency  in  national  revenue  Fourth  District,  L.  J.  Monks, 
that  would  be  caused  by  suppression  of  the  liquor        Representatives  of  the  People's  party  met  at 

traffic,  advocated  the  establishment  of  Govern-  Indianapolis,  May  24     The  platform  deplored 

ment  savings  banks,  reduction  of  official  salaries  the  present  state  of  affairs,  denounced  both  the 

and  abolition  of  the  fee  system,  abolition  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  as  being  the 

contract  system  of  employing  convict  labor  and  creatures  of  the  money  power,  recommended  the 

employment  of  prisoners  on  highways ;  pledged  free  coinage  of  silver,  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and 

the  party,  if  elected  to  power,  to  the  granting  of  advised  an  increase  of  the  currency  to  $50  per 

just  pensions;  opposed  appropriation  of  public  capita;  denounced  national  banks  and  noninter- 

money  to  sectarian  schools,  and  in  reference  to  est-bearing  bonds,  and  recommended  the  election 

the  currency  the  following:  of  United  States  Senators  and  postmasters  by  a 

\v«  A...^,  -  «-*;«r,oi  .»«««««^  ^i"  ««M  -n^o»  ««^  direct  vote  of  the  people,  and  favored  an  income 
we  favor  a  national  currency  ol  ffoid,  silver,  ana  .  mu  i  {i  j  j  «  Ai- 
Treasury  notes,  ia^uedonly  by  theUnited  StatesGov-  t*^-  P«y.**??  demanded  a  revision  of  the 
emment,  which  shall  be  a  legal  tender  for  the  pay-  otate  Constitution,  a  better  school  system,  the 
ment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private.  All  Huch  employment  of  convicts  for  the  public  roads, 
money  should  be  nuDJect  to  taxation,  and  its  volume  equal  suffrage  for  women,  a  board  of  arbitration 
uhoulti  be  increased  to  meet  the  natural  demands  of  to  settle  disputes  between  employer  and  em- 
trade  and  for  the  employment  of  labor.  ployee,  and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  working 

nours.  It  favored  local  option,  and  municipal 
control  of  water,  transportation,  and  lighting 
plants.    It  condemned  the  letting  of  public  work 

enc-e  Kissinger;   Suierintendent  of  Public  In-  *»  *-^f  ^''''^^  ■"ul"'*?"'*  favored  tfie  oirrying 

struction,  ETa.  De  lore:  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  "?  »/  «"«•>  ''"••k >  the  community  under  effl- 

Court.  William  M.Ross;  State  Statistician.  Wii-  ««•?*  "ffl**"-    Th«  «P«"'  °h^^%  T^^^^l^^i 

liam  F.  Little;  State  Geologist,  Elwood  Kemp.  ?«•«?«  1»T  "««  demanaed  and  of  the  law  that 

The  nominations  for  justices  were  left  to  tile  forbids  mmorityrepr^ntation  on  election  boards 

State  Committee  *""  witnesses  to  count  ballots.  The  ticket  follows : 

The  Republican  Convention  met  at  Indianapo-  l""  Secretary  of  Stat«,  C.  A.  Robinson ;  Auditor. 

lis,  AprifSW.    The  resolutions  expressed  beftef  ffS"  ^-n^^'Tk^^T^^S  ^'b  ^^^^i 

in  the^doctrine  of  protection  and  reciprocity,  de-  Attoniey-General,  Silas  M.  Holcombe ;  Clerk  of 

nounced  the  tariff  policy  of  the  Administration  ""e  Supreme  Court,  J.   Harvey  Montgomery ; 

and  its  pension  policy,  demanded  a  rigid  enforee-  |"P?"?'?n"l*"t »' P«blic  Instniction,  A.  J  Allen ; 

ment  of  the  imSgrition  laws,  and  such  further  Statistician,  W.  P    Smith  ;  Geologist,  Edward 

legislation  as  is  ntcessar/  to  shut  out  the  crimi-  Jf 'l^'^^u^^PJ!'"*  ^""^  '''"^«^'  ^°"'^'*  ^"*™'' 

nitl  and  vicious  classes,  condemned  the  course  of  '-'•  w- <-™ni"ere.  .  j   .     •nr    t  t  j- 

the  Administration  iii  regard  to  Hawaii,  and        *°V  P?P"''5'*  '^^^  arrested  in  West  Indi- 

-the  outrageous  bargain  and  sale  of  Federal  anapolis.  Aug.  12,  on  a  charge  of  desecrating  the 

patronage  by  the  Cllveland  Administration  in  ^^™''S.''J'  T""""^  political  speeches 

its  unbTushing  efforts  to  usurp  the  prerogatives  .   The  State   .onvention  of  Democrats  was  held 

ot  the  legislative  branch  of  tfie  Government,  to  '"  Indianapolis.  Aug.  15    The  platform  specified 

force  favorite  measures  through  Congress  and  the  measures  passed  by  the  Democratic  party  m 

compel  the  confirmation  of  presidential  appoint-  ln«»«na  "»  lollows : 

ments  by  the  Senate.*'  and  contained  the  follow-  .  It  p««wd  the  mwhanios'  lien  law,  and  the  law  (riy- 
inc  on  moiiev  •  '"''  'aborcnt  u  lien  upon  the  product  oi  their  labor  tor 
*  *  ■  wa^ea  and  material  fumwhed ;  the  law  protectinjf 
We  believe  in  a  currency  compo»e<l  of  trold,  Kilver,  labor  orii^anizations ;  the  law  providing  for  the  safety 
and  paper,  readily  convertible  at  a  fixed  standard  of  of  minero  and  the  proper  ventilation  of  niinea ;  con- 
value,  and  entirely  under  national  control ;  and  we  atitutinK  ei|;ht  houra  a  dayV  lalwr  in  public  employ- 
favor  the  irapoaition  of  incrvaac<l  taritl' dutiea  ujwn  ment;  prohibitiniif  the  blacklUtintr  of  employees:  pro- 
thc  importa  from  all  foreign  countries  which  opiMse  hibitins  pluck-me  stores ;  the  employees'  liability 
the  coinage  of  ailver  upon  a  basis  to  be  determined  law,  forbiddin({  the  importation  of  Pinkerton  detec- 
byan  international  congress  for  audi  purpose.    We  tivea;  and  the  law  against  the  importation  of  alien 


The  ticket  follows:  For  Secretary  of  State,  ''°«™-,  "  "vorea  locai  option,  ana  municipal 
W.M.  Taylor;  Auditor,  John  B.  Hanna;  Treas^  <»"tf°l  °{  ''»^«''  transportation,  and  ightmg 
»..j^ 'ti.ji—.' »** n !i   ni«.     plants.    It  condemned  the  letting  of  public  work 


urer.  Addison  Iladley ;  Attorney-General,  Clar- 
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or  foreiffD  laborers.  It  enacted  the  schoolbook  law,  of  State,  W.  R.  Myers ;  Auditor.  Joseph  T.  Fan- 
Raving  large  uums  to  the  people,  bearing  down  an  ning;  Treasurer,  Morgan  Chandler;  Attomev- 
oppressive  monopoly,  and  placing  the  instruments  of  General,  Francis  M.  Griffith;  Clerk  of  the  Su- 


tax  law,  thus  adding  millions  of  property  to  our  tax  Jordan. 

duplicates.    It  passed  the  present  fee  and  salary  law ;  The  plank  referring  to  "  coteries  "  of  United 

it  enacted  the  Barrett  improvement  law,  which  haa  States    Senators    masquerading    as    Democrats 

proved  a  blessing  wherever  used.    It  also  passed  the  caused  excitement  and  cries  of  "  Name  them  I" 

State  Board  of  Charities  law,  which  has  insured  hon-  ^^^  ^.j^^  ^^^^^  ^f  B^ig     Gorman,  and  Smith 

est,  humane,  and  mtelligent  admmistration  of  our  ^^^  called  out 

public  institutions.  ^^  g^^  ^^^^.j  ^^  ^.^^  American  Protective 

The  platform  further  affirmed  opposition  to  Association  met  at  the  capital  in  April,  and 

protective  duties,  commended  the  action  of  the  adopted  a  platform  of  which  the  following  are 

Administration  and  of  the  Democratic  Congress  the  most  significant  parts : 

on  the  tariif,  and  proceeded :  H  -^^  In  ^^^  opinion,  unsafe  and  unwise  to  appoint 

Wo  condemn  the  Republican  party  for  its  persistent  or  elect  to  civil  or  military  office  in  this  country  men 


by  threats  to  defeat  all  tariff  legislation,  have  tempo-  We  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  public  fund*  for  any 

rarilv  prevented  the  Democratic  party  from  carrying  sectarian  purpose.     .... 

out  all  its  pledges  to  the  people  for  tariff  reformjas  We  are  m  favor  of  maintwning  our  general  unsec- 

announced  in  the  Democratic  platform  of  1892.    We  tarian  free-school  system.     We  we  not  opposinj?  any 

congratulate  the  Democratic  party  upon  the  fact  that,  parochial  school  except  such  as  demand  a  divwion  of 

notwithstanding  the  open  opposition  of  the  Repub-  public  funds  lor  sectarian  purposes. 

lican  party  and  the  conduct  of  a  few  pretended  Demo-  We  do  not  oppose  honest  and  thnfty  immigrants, 

crats,  a  substantial  measure  of  reform  has  been  effect-  hut  welcome  to  our  shores  all  who  come  for  the  pur- 

ed;  that  many  important  raw  materials  have  been  pose  of  becoming  citizens,  and  who  will  forewear  al- 

placed  on  the  free  fist;  that  a  material  reduction  has  legiance  to  all  foreign  potentates  and  powers. 

teen  made  of  the  duUe^^^^^  Tj^^    Indiana    Good-citizenship   League    was 

go^Tincluding  woolens,  and  on  the  necessities  of  formed  in  August  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 

daily  life  have  been  largely  reduced.  good  government  by  securing  the  election  of  the 

We  approve  the  action  of  the  House  of  Representa-  best  candidates  for  office,  without    regard  to 

tives  in  following  the  enactment  of  this  law  with  the  party.     It  was  resolved  to  appoint  State  and 

passage  of  separate  acts,  placing  sugar,  coal,  iron  ore,  countv  committees,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 

and  barbed  wire  on  the  free  list,  and  we  demand  that  ascertain    for  the  benefit  of    members  of  the 

atth^e^'earii^t       TbirmomeSr^  nghteous  measures  y^^^^  ^^^  character  and  sentiments  of  the  nom- 

*"  We  l8^^cTal^dowe"the  income  tax  as  a  wise  and  i^ees  on  all  tickets  for  State  and  county  offic^ 

equitable  measure,  designed  to  place  a  fair  share  of  Ibe  ReDublicans  elected  their  State  ticket  by 

the  burdens  of  the  Government  upon  the  property  of  about  46,000  plurality.    Following  is  the  vote 

the  country,  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  expenses  of  for    Secretary    of    State:   William    R.    Myers, 

the  Government  are  so  largely  incurred.  Democrat,  23*8,732  ;  William  D.  Owen.  Repub- 

We  indorse  the  law  passed  bv  a  Democratic  Con-  jjcan,  283,405;    Winford    Taylor,    Prohibition, 

gress  authonzmg  the  taxation  of  g»;eonbacks  as  other  ^1^57    charies  A.  Robinson,  Populist,  29.388 ; 

money  18  taxed  as  a  great  measure  of  reform.  nJi,^^*2  ^\-..^\u^    aa  ttfya      a  11    *u^    i>ZL.^uMr^.l 

We  are  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  amendment  Owen  s  plurality,   44,673.     All  the   Republican 

providing  for  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  candidates  for  Congress  were  elected.     The  Ke- 

by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people.    We  are  also  in  favor  publican  vote  was  larger  by  20,144  than  in  any 

or  such  constitutional  and  other  changes  as  may  be  previous  election,  or  than  that  ever  before  cast 

necessary  in  order  that  Con^ss  may  assemble  as  soon  for  any  one  candidate. 

after  ite  election  as  is  practicable,  and  to  the  end  that  The  next  Legislature  will  havd  in  the  House 

the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  at  the  polls  may  gj  Republicans  and  18  Democrats  on  the  day  of 

receive  prompt  and  full  legislative  expression.  organiWion.     The  vote  in  Tipton   County   is 

The  A.  P.  A.  was  denounced,  sympathy  was  tied,  and  there  are  charges  of  fraud  in  oonnec* 

expressed  with  workingmen,  violence  and  the  tion  with  the  tallv  sheets  in  that  county, 

mob  spirit  condemned,  the  Republican  party  de-  In  the  Senate  there  will  be  18  Democrats  and 

clared  responsible  for  the  hard  times,  the  State  32  Republicans. 

Administration  approved ;  Congress  was  recom-  INNES8,    GEORGE,    American    landscape 

mended  to  deal  generously  in  the  matter  of  sol-  painter,  bom  in  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  May  1,  1825. 

diers'  pensions,  and  the  State  to  provide  a  sol-  the  son  of  a  retired  New  York  grocer,  of  Scotch 

diers'  home.    In  reference  to  silver,  the  platform  descent ;  died  at  Bridge  of  Allan.  Scotland,  Aug. 

commended  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  act,  and  3,  1894.    His  body  was  brought  to  this  country, 

said ;  **  We  believe  it  absolutely  necessary  to  the  and  on  Aug.  23  a  public  funeral  service  was  held 

welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  great  producing  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design.     In  Decem- 

masses  that  silver  should  be  restored  to  the  place  ber  a  memorial  exhibition  of  240  paintings  left 

it  occupied  in  the  currency  systems  of  the  world  by  Mr.  Innoss  was  opened  with  an  address  by 

a  Quarter  of  a  century  ago."  '  Parke  Godwin,  Esq.,  in   the  galleries  of    the 

The  ticket   nominated  was  as   follows :    For  American   Fine  Arts  Society.     These  f>aintings 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,   First    District,  wore  sf)ld  at  auction  for  f  i0ft,670,  on  the  even- 
George  F.   Reinhard;   Judge  of  the  Supreme  ings  of  Feb.  12.  13,  and  14.  1895. 
Court,  Fourth  District,  J.  S.  Dailey;  Secretary  The  place  which  Mr.  Inness  held  was  in  node- 
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fTMiinetotbeMiTaDUgesof  bis  traininK-    The    was  bis  school,  and  even  in  bis  first  visit  to 
biii^phiee  gravelv  sUte  Chat  be  studjea  art  in     Europe,  when  he  remained  in  Italy  from  1831  to 
Nfvsri,  N.  J.,  wEiich  CRn  hardly  bave  been  a     1853.  be  studied  natural  scenerv  mCher  than  tbe 
ftater  ot  art   education   fifty   years   ago.     FIls     paiutiiigs  of  the  old  raastera.     In  1854  be  visited 
home  was  in  Mewark  from  1829  until  about  1843.     Fariu  and  probably  Kttw  fur  tbe  first  time-lbe 
nhea  hi!  family  removed   to  New  York.     Like    men  of  1830"  with  whom  he  had  so  much  in 
['unnd.  Kensett.  and  Casilear.  he  began  hia  pro-    common.     As  a   matter  of   course   his   earliest 
I(««ional  life  as  an  engraver,  but  the  Held  waa     manner,  from  1846  to  1860.  shared  tbe  labored 
V:  narrow,   and   it   was   rebellion  against  tbe    objective  style  of   his  immediate  associates  of 
burin's  limitations,  as   well  as   ill  health,  that    the  Mvcalled  Hudson  River  school.     But  he  was 
liimcd  him  toward  landscape  painting,  at  first    never  content  with  limitations,  whether  inher- 
undrr  the  guidance  of  Regis  Gignouz,  a  French-     ited  from  DOsseldorf  or  Italian  decadence.     He 
.^Tnerican  artist,  who   as  n  pupil  of  Delaroche     wasconstantlyeiperimenting,  forever  searching 
11(1  of  the  Ucole  dea  Beaux  Arts  had  received  a    for  truth,  and  tbe  pictures  painted  in  the  sixties 
fir  more  thorough  training  than  his  American     show  a  broadening  of  his  vision  and  an  increas- 
rrin temporaries.     Their   opportunities,    indeed,     ing   itnpatience  at    overelaboration,   sometimes 
Fnim  (lie  time  of  the  father  of  American  land-     with  eccentric,  sometimes  with  splendid  results, 
supe  art.  Thomas  Cole,  who  died  soon  after  In-     His   "  Delaware  Valley,"  painted  in  1863,  is  a 
nff.  Iirean  bis  career,  lo  tbe  days  when  DDssel-     noble  example  of  a  largeness  of  design  rare  in  the 
ik'rt  bemme  the  fashion,  or  in  truth*dowD  to  the    landscapes  of  our  day,  accompaniea  by  a  no  less 
distinguished  maintenance  01  pictorial  quality. 
Of  nearly  the  same  date  is  a  large  painting  of  a 
storm  on  the  Delaware  which  exhlDits  the  same 
qualities  in  a  conspicuous  degree,  save  that  tbe 
execution  shows  the  excess  of  finish  so  marked 
InBousseau'searliermanner— for  example,  in  tbe 
well-known  example  from  the  Probasco  collec- 
tion, now  in  the  Walters  Oalleir.    The  changes 
of  this  time  continued   through  the  seventies, 
and  by  1880  we  find  the  artist  composing  with 
absolute  breadth,   reckoning   with   masses   and 
planea  rather  than  details,  save  where   details 
were  needed  as  accents,   and   expressing  him- 
self first  of  all  in  terms  of  color  renderwi  with 
a  fluency  and  energy  of  brusbwork  which  grew 
more  marked  in  his  later  years.    He  was  an  im- 

etuous  and  passionate  painter.  A  visioD  rose 
fore  him,  and  no  force  could  stay  the  hand  in- 
stantly outstretched  toward  the  canvati.  To  un- 
derstand his  art  we  must  refer  again  and  again 
to  the  nervous  force,  indomitable  energy,  and 
perfect  absorption  of  a  true  tvpe  of  the  artistic 
temperament.  Although  we  tave  spoken  of  his 
various  periods  and  change  of  manner,  tbe  fact 
osniuiE  mm.  that  his  last  manner  was  at  the  op[>osite  pole 

from  the  first  offers  no  special  significance  for 
Pirii  movement  in  the  earlv  seventies,  were  most  those  who  recall  tbe  successive  stages  of  Rem- 
11-viricled,  Yet  Mr.  Inness'  never  became  an  ac-  brandt,  or  Turner,  or  Rousseau.  What  is  sig- 
tiul  pupil  of  Uignoux.  and  he  was  practically  nificant,  however,  is  the  fact  that  this  evolution 
><;l(-edu(«t«tL  He  was  never  thoroughly  ground*  proceeded  from  within,  and  was  affected  only  in 
"I  in  drawini;,  and  be  never  studied  the  science  a  minor  degree  by  art  study  or  the  infiuence  of 
"t  composition  nor  the  use  of  colors  in  the  association  and  environment.  His  life  in  New 
•ehiiols.  In  those  early  vears  of  his  career  Cour-  York  was  confined  for  the  most  part  lo  his 
*«-T  was  warring  in  behalf  o(  realism  in  France,  studio.and  to  the  society  of  artist  friends  lowborn 
Millet  waa  painting  "Le  Vanneur"  and  other  he  poured  forth  with  slngulareloquence  his  Iheo- 
nui-lrrpieceH  at  Itarbizon.  and  Rousseau  wbu  in-  ries  of  art  and  of  metaphysics,  for  tbe  spiritual 
trpreiing  landscape  with  marvelous  science,  side  of  art  made  a  constant  appeal  lo  his  fervid 
Jnrm.  and  insight,  but  of  all  this  the  handful  of  and  mystical  imagination.  In  nia  first  travels  in 
-inieuUng  artists  in  America  knew  nothing.  Europe,  and  also  when  ho  Jived  in  Italy  from 
This  iwlation,  ill  health,  poverty,  and  lbs  blank  1871  to  1875,  it  was  Nature  rather  than  ihe  paint- 
inihlTerpnce  of  his  little  public  were  burdens  ings  of  others  which  first  attracted  bim.  He 
"liirh  Mr.  Inne*is  bore  tor  many  years.  Wiiat  was  never  overawed  by  rank  or  names.  The 
-ii-t«in«[  hira  was  bis  overmastering  passion  for  "Slave  Ship"  of  Turner,  an  artist  with  whom  he 
hi-  art.  a  ilemand  tor  expression  in  the  painter's  might  have  lieen  held  to  have  much  in  common, 
■-■nn*  which  shook  the  frail  tenement  of  bis  be  boldly  declared  lo  l>e"  the  most  infernal  piece 
flrrr  spint  and  refused  to  be  stifled.  Moods  of  of  claptrap  ever  painted."  In  Italy  he  spent  the 
aivniirsgcment  weighed  upon  bim.  and  there  larger  part  of  his  time  in  painting  landscapes, 
"•re  limes  when  the  brush  dropped  from  his  fal-  not  in  the  study  of  the  galleries.  That  this  was 
'■Tine  liand  only  to  be  caught  up  again  when  the  not  due  to  self-content  or  indifference  was  patent 
lii.ud  pa^ed  and  his  controlling  genius  reas-  to  every  one.  He  observed  the  work  of  others, 
irrted  ita  sway.     Nature,  and  no  art  academy,    but  independence  was  ingrained  in  his  nature; 
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and  while  his  temperament  was  almost  purely  The  popular  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  com- 

emotional,  it  was  curiously  tinged  with  a  skcp-  mercial  success  which  crowned  the  last  decade  of 

ticism  which  held  him  aloof  from  implicit  reli-  the  artist's  life  was  powerless  to  affect  his  art. 

ance   upon  the  dicta  of   others.    **  While  pre-  Kelieved  of  all  disturbing  influences,  he  painted 

Raphaelitism  is  like  a  measure  worm  trying  to  with  a  yet  more  strenuous  and  persistent  devo- 

compass  the  infinite  circumference,  impression-  tion.    In  his  later  years  he  gave  up  his  studio  in 

ism  is  the  sloth  enwrapped  in  its  own  eternal  the  city  and  passed  his  days  in  painting  out  of 

dullness."    Such  was  his  own  summing  up.  doors  or  in  his  studio  at  his  home  in  Montdair, 

It  is  necessary  to  lay  some  stress  upon  these  N,  J.,  where  he  lived  after  his  return  from  ItJily 

mental  characteristics,  for  the  outward  life  of  in  1875.    His  persistent  energy  is  perhaps  illii;^ 

this  impassioned  painter  was  uneventful,  and  far  trated  in  training  his  left  hand  to  use  the  brush 

from  self-iUuminating.    About  1855  he  took  up  when  his  right  was  injured  by  an  accident  a 

his  residence  in  a  suburb  of  Brooklyn,  where  he  few  years  l^fore  his  death.    With  full  op|»ur- 

gained  the  friendship  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  tunity  for  devotion  to  the  art  which  lay  next  his 

Simeon  Draper,  Fletcher  Harper,  and  Samuel  heart,  with  literary  recreations  (for  privately  he 

Colman.    His  studio  was  in  New  York.     In  1859  wrote  much  upon  art,  especially  in  its  spiritual 

he  was  attracted  to  Boston,  and  made  his  home  aspects),  and  with  the  society  of  his  family,  his 

in  a  suburb,  Medfield,  where  news  of  the  war  last  years  were   passed   happily  and   with   the 

reached  him  and  excited  him  intensely,  for  he  knowledg^e  that  he  had  nobly  earned  a  meed  of 

was  an  ardent  abolitionist.  appreciation  rarely  bestowed* 

In  1864,  on  the  advice  of  a  friend,  Marcus  The  death  of  the  greatest  American  landscape 
Spring,  he  returned  to  New  York,  living  in  En-  painter  took  from  us  a  most  impressive  individu- 
^fewood,  N.  J.,  until  1867,  when  he  removed  to  ality.  He  followed  no  one  else,  he  was  like  no 
Brooklyn.  In  the  winter  he  painted  in  his  one  else.  Imperfectly  trained  at  the  outset,  he 
studio,  and  in  the  summer  he  sketched  in  New  was  often  vulnerable  to  technical  criticisms.  A 
Jersey,  New  York,  or  Pennsylvania,  as  the  case  prey  to  moods,  swayed  as  he  constantly  was  by 
might  be,  rarely  venturing  far  afield.  In  1867  in  tensest  feeling,  blind  at  times  to  balance  and 
his  "American  Sunset"  was  selected  for  exhi-  discrimination,  his  results  were  of  necessity  un« 
bition  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  In  1868  he  was  even.  Sometimes  a  masterpiece  was  the  fruit  of 
elected  to  membership  in  the  National  Academy  a  first  painting,  sometimes  a  masterpiece  was 
of  Design.  When  tie  returned  from  ItAly,  in  ruined  because  th&  artist  carried  it  too  far. 
1875,  he  found  the  ferment  of  young  blood  at  These  were  the  accompaniments  of  his  genius, 
work  in  American  art,  and  a  few  years  later,  but  they  never  hid  its  flame.  In  Paris,  with  its 
after  the  formation  of  the  Society  of  Amei>  training  derived  from  generations  of  academic 
ican  Artists,  he  was  quick  to  sympathize  with  the  teachings  and  independent  reactions,  the  work 
spirit  of  independence  underlying  this  movement,  of  George  Inness  made  a  profound  impression, 
although  his  views  of  theories  and  methods  re-  and  a  Frenchman,  Benjamin-Constant,  compared 
mained  his  own.  Up  to  the  early  eighties  Mr.  him  to  the  French  masters  of  landscape  art.  He 
Inness  had  earned  the  appreciation  of  artists,  a  was  a  theorist,  but  his  theories  did  no  evil  to  his 
few  amateurs,  and  a  few  collectors,  but  his  strug-  art.  In  his  conversation  and  writings  his  love 
gle  with  the  sterner  facts  of  existence  had  been  for  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg  colored  his  views 
often  an  exhausting  one,  and  there  were  times  of  art,  but  with  a  few  early  exceptions  he  never 
when  a  choice  seemed  forced  upon  him  that  spoke  in  parables  with  his  brush.  His  extraor- 
meant  an  abandonment  of  his  art.  Fortunately,  dinary  sensitiveness  to  all  phases  of  natural 
popular  appreciation  of  his  splendid  genius  was  beauty,  his  rare  feeling  for  tone  and  color,  and 
not  deferred  until  his  death.  The  increased  in-  his  splendid  virility  in  execution  safeguarded 
terest  in  art  which  began  in  the  seventies,  and  him  against  inartistic  sins.  The  Memori^  Ex- 
was  strengthened  by  the  homecoming  of  well-  hibition  silenced  the  indifferent  with  the  con- 
trained  and  enthusiastic  painters,  by  the  Cen-  sciousness  of  a  mast'Cr's  presence,  and  even  by 
tennial  Exhibition,  and  by  other  forces,  shed  a  itself  left  no  room  for  doubt.  The  range  and 
new  light  upon  George  Inness's  work,  and  an  ex-  indomitable  power  of  George  Inness*s  art  have 
hibition  of  nis  collected  paintings  at  the  Ameri-  given  him  a  place  among  the  great  landscape 
can  art  galleries  in  1884  proved  a  triumphant  painters  of  this  century. 

demonstration  of  his  title  to  the  first  place  in  Examples  of  Mr.  liiness*s  art  may  be  seen  in 

American  landscape  art.    That  exhibition  in-  the  Metropolitan   Museum  in  New   York,  the 

eluded  pictures  which  dated  back  to  1857.    It  Corcoran  Gallery  in  Washington,  the  gallery  of 

showed  the  softened  splendor  of  sunset  radiance  the   Brooklyn   Historical  Society,  the  Chicago 

upon  sky,  water,  and  foliage,  the  mellow  haze  Art  Institute,  and  the  Century  and  Union  League 

where  sunbeams  filter  through  the  branches  and  Clubs,  New  York ;  but  a  clearer  idea  of  his  work 

undergrowth,  the  subtle  atmospheric  effects  seen  can  be  acquired  from  the  study  of  private  col- 

in  dewy  meadows  at  sunrise,  tne  opalescence  of  lections  like  those  of  Thomas  B.  Clarke,  of  New 

woodlandsinearlyspring,  with  dreamy  twilights,  York,  James  W.  Ellsworth  and  Potter  Palm- 

and  tender  morning  landscapes,  modest  home  er,  of  Chicago,  Thomas  Wigglesworth  and  Mrs. 

scenes  made  pictorial,  and  the  threatening  ap-  S.  I).  Warren,  of  Boston,  and  Sir  W.  C.  Van 

proach  and  passionate  sweep  of  summer  storms.  Home  and  R.  B.  Angus,  of  Montreal.     His  bibli- 

There  were  examples  of  the  mystical  vein  which  ography  is  curiously  limited.    Aside  from  news- 

or  the  most  part  of  a 
with  the  artist  pub- 
Sheldon    in    "Harper's 

ington"  and  his  well -remembered  "Niagara,"  Magazine"  for  February,   1878,  an  article  by 

owned  by  the  late  Roswell  Smith.  Charles  de  Kay  in  the  "  Century,"  a  brief  biog- 
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nphy  by  Montgomery  Schuyler  in  the  ^  Forum  "  850,000,  and  provided  that  the  Executive  Coun- 

for  November,  1894,  a  study  of  his  life  by  the  cii  should  fix  the  rate  of  the  levy  necessary  to 

author  of  this  article  published  in  the  catalogue  produce  that  amount  after  the  counties  had  re- 

of  the  Inness  exhibition  in  1884.  and  an  account  ported  their  assessed  valuation.    The  levy  was 

of  personal  characteristics  by  Mr.  Sheldon,  pub-  accordingly  fixed  at  2^  mills,  leaving  a  margin 

Ibhed  in  the  **  Century  "  for  February,  1895.  over  the  amount  required  of  $28,215.  In  addition 

iOWA,  a  Western    State,  admitted    to  the  to  this,  the  valuation  of  telegraph  and  telephone 

Union  Dec.  28, 184(>;  area,  56,025  square  miles,  lines  fixed  by  the  Executive  Council  is  as  fol- 

The  population  was  102,214  in  1850 ;  in  1890  it  lows :  Telegraph  companies,  $496,984 :  telephone 

was  1.911,896.    Capital,  Dos  Moines.  companies,  $708,000 ;   total,   $1,199,984.    These 

GoTernment. — The  State  officers  during  the  are  assessed  at  8  per  cent. 
Tear  were :  Governor,  Frank  D.  Jackson,  Renub-  Education. — The  i-ecord  of  attendance  at  the 
lican  ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Warren  S.  Dun-  State  University  in  September  was  as  follows : 
gan;  Railroad  Commissioners,  John  W.  Luke,  Students  in  the  pharmacy  department,  55; 
George  W.  Perkins,  Peter  A.  Dey ;  Superintend-  homoeopathic,  56 ;  aental,  106 ;  law,  141 ;  rnedi- 
ent  of  Public  Instruction,  Henry  Sabm ;  Secre-  cal,  169 ;  collegiate,  877 ;  total,  904,  which  is  an 
tary  of  State,  William  M.  McFarland ;  Auditor,  increase  over  last  year  of  the  same  day  of  181. 
C.  G.  McCarthy;  Attorney-General,  John  Y.  Lawsuits  in  which  Des  Moines  College  has 
Stone;  Treasurer,  Byron  A.  Beeson ;  Commis-  been  engaged  have  been  settled,  the  college  se- 
sioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  W.E.O'Bleness;  Chief  curing  absolutely  and  in  fee  simple  the  title  to 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Gifford  S.  Robin-  its  present  campus,  and  the  other  party  to  the 
SOD ;  Associate  Justices,  James  H.  Rothrock,  suits,  the  Homestead  and  Trust  Company,  re- 
Charles  T.  Granger,  Josiah  Given,  L.  G.  Kinne.  ceiving  titles  to  other  properties  that  have  been 
The  Legislature  having  passed  a  bill  making  the  in  litigation. 

number  of  justices  6,  and  providing  for  the  ap-  A  committee  appointed  three  years  ago  by  the 

pointment  of  one  to  hold  office  until  election.  Teachers'  Association  to  prepare  a  scheme  of 

ll.  E.  Deemer  was  appointed  by  the  Governor.  classification  for  the  higher  institution  of  leam- 

Fi nances. — The  Governor's  message  gave  the  ing  in  the  State,  made  a  report  in  which  only 

following  report  of  the  finances  for  the  biennial  8  of  these  institutions  were  recognized  as  colleges 

period:    The  State    entered    the  last  biennial  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  though  several 

period  without  any  State  debt  except  that  due  others  would  be  entitled  to  the  name  according 

on  the  school  fund.  The  receipts  of  tne  treasury  to  the  tests    proposed,  which  were :    First,    6 

during  that  period  were  as  follow:  From  coun-  chairs;  second,  three  years'  actual  preparation; 

ties,  $2,829,087.74 ;  from  insurance  companies,  third,  sufficient  instructors  to  create  a  college 

1224,802.56 ;  from  fees  of  State  officers,  $85,-  atmosphere ;  fourth,  library  and  apparatus. 

517.85;  from  telephone  and  telegraph  compa-  This  report  aroused  considerable  opposition, 

nies,  $40,404.94 ;  from  fees  of  the  oil  inspector,  and  it  was  charged  that  it  was  made  in  tne  inter- 

$10,21^.67;  from  ipiscellaneous  sources,  $105,-  est  of  the  8  larger  colleges. 

973.82;  from  direct  tax  refunded  by  the  General  The  Agricultural  College  at  Ames  had  over 

Government,  $884,274.80 ;  transfer  from  tempo-  600  students  during  the  year.    Five  professors 

rary  school  fund,  $26,361 ;  total,  $8,706,151.88.  in  the  college  were  asked  for  their  resignations 

The  disbursements  during  the  same  period  were  by  the  trustees  in  August,  on  the  ground  that 

as  follow :  State  Auditors  warrants  redeemed,  the  college  was  being  materially  injured  by  con- 

$3.546,731 ;  permanent  school  fund  bonds  paid,  stant  dispensions  in  the  faculty  in  regard  to  the 

$284,^ ;  total,  $8,781,229.  tests  carried  on  at  the  college.    Contracts  were 

There  was  a  cash  balance  on  hand  at  the  close  awarded  for  the  erection  of  2  new  buildings — an 

of  the  last  biennial  period  of  $412,981.45.    At  experimental  barn,  to  cost  $4,000,  and  a  dormi- 

that  time  there  were  outstanding  warrants  there-  tory  for  the  girl  students,  to  cost  $50,000. 

tofore  drawn  upon  the  treasury  amounting  in  the  State  Institutions. — In  the  2  insane  asylums 

aggregate  to  $^1,281.28.    The  surplus  for  which  that  were  completed — ^at  Independence  and  Mount 

DO  warrants  had  been  drawn  was  $891,700.17.  Pleasant — there  were  at  the  end  of  the  biennial 

The  total  of  special  appropriations  made  by  period    2,252    patients.     The  average    support 

the  last  General  Assembly  aggregated    $742,-  fund  is  $18.50  a  month.    Adding  to  this  inter- 

737.40.  est  at  6  per  cent,  on  the  total  appropriations 

The    twenty-fourth    General    Assembly    dis-  made  to  the  asylums  exclusive  of  the  support 

posed  of  thp  sum  received  from  the  General  Gov-  fund,  the  average  cost  reaches  $19.88  a  month, 

emment  as  a  refund  of  the  direct  tax, by  provid-  A  bill  was  passed  to  establish  a  new  insane 

ing  that  sufficient  thereof    to    reimburse    the  hospital  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State, 

school  fund  for  the  amount  due  from  the  State  and  $12,000  was  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of 

should  be  so  applied  to  that  purpose,  and  the  re-  a  site  at  Cherokee. 

mainder  to  the  construction  of  a  soldiers'  and  About  400  boys  are  confined  in  the  Industrial 

{tailors*  monument  to  commemorate   Iowa  sol-  School  at  Eldora,  and  are  maintained  at  $8  a 

diers  and  sailors  in  the  civil  war.  month  from  the  sui)port  fund.    The  school  for 

The  Columbian  Commission   has  settled   its  girls,  at  Mitchellviile,  has  an  average  of  150  in- 

affairs  and  turned  back  into  the  treasury  $8,-  mates,  and  the  support   fund  averages    $9    a 

(>00  of  the  $125,000  that  was  appropriated  to  month  for  each, 

fair  purposes  by  the  Legislature.  The  Orphans'  Rome   contained  418  inmates. 

Talnations. — ^The  assessment  reports  show  a  The  support  fund  allowed  is  $10  a  month  for 

falling  off  in  the  valuations  during  the  year  of  each  inmate.    The  total  amount  expended  for 

over  $9,000,000.    The  Legislature  fixed  the  sum  its  construction,  repairs,  and  improvements  to 

to  be  raised  from  the  assessment  of  1894  at  $1,-  the  end  of  the  last  biennial  period  was  $299,189. 
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The  following  appropriations  to  State  institu-  Banks. — ^The  statement  of  the  condition  of 

tions  were  made  by  the  Legislature :  banks  was  made  June  30  b^  the  Auditor  from 

Hospital  for  the  TniMiDe,  Mount  Pleasant $84,000  ^]}^^^   reports.       Following   IS    the  consolidated 

Indnntriai  8cbooI,  Eldora 6,060  Statement  as  to  the  State  and  savings  banks 

Colicff©  for  the  Blind  at  Vinton BslOO  compared  with  that  of  1893 : 

Ki*  to?tt1S;Srind;'^^^^^     lim  Assets.  June  30, 1894.  $61,271.266.82 :  Habilit ie.s 

P,Xnt£^atFoAT^^^^                                       9^  $61,271,266.82.     Assets,  June  30,  1893.  $60.854,- 

Benedict  Home,  Dea  Moines 9,000  842.61;    liabilities,  $60,854,842.61.      The  total 

?S?u'Jtir^"S5>?i5£heS                                'km  «fets  of  the  State  and  saying  banks  at   the 

School  for  the  Dcat  Council  Bluffs 14,100  Close  01  business,  J une  30,  1893,  were   $59,01 1  ,- 

Industrial  School  for  the  Blind,  Knoxrlile 22,100  405. 1 4. 

8ute  Fish  Hatchery  ..    ...  ;.    6,000  gy  reports  of  Sept.  26,  1894,  both  classes  of 

Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Glarlnda 12T,08S  «       f       iT       j  •          ^      •     u-n            •      ui          j  j 

8ute  Normal  School  at  Cedar  Palls 80,000  banks  showed  mcrease  in  bills  receivable  and  de- 

Institute  for  Feeble-minded  Children  at  Qifuwciod ..    49,860  posits,  and  decrease  in  cash  and  credits. 

S?l?'*7'.wv®1S^lPl3?^^JSi  ^.*!.T  £t  iSS^'tli^SSi;  ^^^  Railroads.— The  report  of  the  Railway  Cora- 

^hJriitrr7'  ^           ^         ^'               ^  missioners  was  filed  iJTDecember.    They  oom- 

state  University.  $65,000  for  special  objects,  and  plain  that  they  have  found  it  very  difiBcult,  and 

j«5^  annually  for  permanent  addition  Co  support  {q  gome  instances  impossible,  to  secure  frona  the 

Agricultural  College,  §49,000  fbr  improTements,  and  railway  companies  information  on  "  the  working: 

$1^000  annnaUy  hereafter  for  repdrs  and  corrent  of  the  system  of  railway  transportation  in  the 

„««P«P,*».     J      .,       ,„    ,.  „,       ^    _,^  State,"  and  on  other  points  where  the  Iowa  busi- 

"^l^uSSi^^Zlr^^VS^.'^r.     t,m  ne88mustte«FMirated.fromthegros.bu8inessof 

the  entire  lines.  The  railway  managers  say  that  it 

In  the  matter  of  the  investigation  of  irregu-  is  impossible  to  separate  accurately  the  busine>s 

larities  at  the  Fort  Madison  Penitentiary  (see  of  Iowa  from  that  of  the  whole  line,  and  espe- 

"  Annual  Cycloptedia  "  for  1893,  page  408),  the  ciallv  impossible  to  say  what  part  of  the  expenses 

Governor  reported  that  he  believed  the  warden  of  the  whole  line  should  be  charged   to  Iowa 

to  have  been  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than  apply-  business.    But  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been 

ing  the  guard  fund  to  purposes  not  authorized  a  decrease  of  earning  amounting  to  nearly  one 

by  law,  but  for  purposes  connected  with  the  in-  eighth,  chiefly  on  freight  business.    This  loss  in 

stitution  and  necessary  expenditure,  and  that  no  earnings  was  ureed  in  favor  of  increased  rat«s.  a 

part  had  been  appropriated  to  his  own  use.    He  request  for  which  was  before  the  commissioners, 

recommended  a  lurther  hearing  of  the  case  by  The  number  of  employees  was  reduced,  and  the 

the  Legislature.  average  wages  of  those  retained  was  lowennl. 

Military. — Provision  having  been  made  for  While  81,127  were  emploved  in  Iowa  *n  1898. 

the  erection  of  a  soldiers'  monument  at  the  cap-  and  received  $18,380,373.78,  the  number  in  1894 

ital,  with  the  surplus  of  the  direct  war  tax  re-  was  29,308.  and  the  compensation  $16,378,740.81. 

funded,  the  corner  stone  was  laid  in  September.  The  total  earnings  amounted  to  $1(^,403.819.- 

The  base  and  shaft  are  to  be  of  Vermont  granite,  70,  of  which  the  proportion  for  Iowa  was  ^40,- 

and  the  medallions  and  figures  of  bronze.    The  699,679.92. 

figures  of  soldiers  will  be  modeled  from  men  who  The  total  number  killed  in  Iowa  by  railroad 

were  in  Iowa  regiments  in  the  civil  war.    The  accidents  was  145,  and  injured  491. 

crowning  figure  will  be  a  representation  of  Vic-  The    taxes    paid    by  railways  to  the    State 

tory,  in  bronze ;  the  entire  height  of  the  monu-  amounted    to    $1,426,014.85.    The    number    of 

ment,  135  feet.  miles  of  lines  in  Iowa  was  8,477*49.    The  total 

Battle-flag  Dav  was  celebrated  Aug.  10,  the  assessment  of  all  the  roads  in  1893  was  $44,869.- 

anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  in  784,  and  for  1894  it  was  $44,876,085. 

1861,  where  the  first  Iowa  blood  was  shed  in  the  Insnrance. — The  Auditor  issued  in  June  his 

civil  war.    About  4,000  veterans  were  in  line,  annual  insurance  report  for  1893.     Following  is 

other  companies  joining  in  the  parade,  and  the  the  summary : 

flags  that  were  carried  during  the  war  were  One  hundred  and  twenty  flre  insurance  corn- 
taken  by  the  regiments  to  which  they  belonged  panics,  1  joint  live-stock  insurance  company,  1 
from  the  arsenal  to  the  Statehouse,  where  they  steam-boiler  insurance  company,  4  plate-^Iass 
will  be  kept  sealed  in  glass  cases  hereafter.  The  insurance  companies.  2  fidelity  insurance  cora- 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  held  its  reunion  nt  Coun-  panics,  1  accident  insurance  company,  and  4 
cil  Bluffs  in  October.  It  was  resolved  to  petition  companies  doing  an  employers'  liability  business 
Congress  to  appropriate  money  for  making  Shiloh  were  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  State  dur- 
battlefield  into  a  national  cemetery  and  park.  ing  the  year  1898. 

The  commission  appointed  to  locate  the  posi-  Of  the  fire  insurance  companies,  there  were  14 

tions  of  Iowa  troops  in  the  national  parK  at  Iowa  joint-stock  companies  and  6  Iowa  mutual 

Chattanooga   reported   in    October    that    their  companies.  75  joint-stock  companies  and  1  mu- 

work  had  been  done.  tual  company  of  other  States,  and  24  United 

The  Federal  grand  jury  found  indictments,  in  States  branches  of  foreign  companies.    There 

October,   against   each   of  3    members  of    the  were  also  137  mutual  fire  and  tornado  associa- 

late   Board  of   Pension   Examiners  at  Carroll,  tions  of  this  State. 

The  evidence  went  to  show  that  two  of  them  During  1893  there  were  33  life  insurance  corn- 
would  fill  and  sign  blanks  certifying  their  pres-  panics  authorized  to  transact  business  in  the 
ence  and  participation  in  the  medical  exaniina-  State.  Of  this  number,  3  do  also  an  accident 
tion  of  pension  applicants,  which  ready-made  business,  1  does  exclusi%'ely  an  accident  business, 
certificates  would  be  used  by  the  third  for  any  and  3  do  industrial  life  insurance, 
applicant  he  saw  fit.  Of   the  life  insurance  companies  authorized 
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during  the  past  year,  4  were  Iowa  companies — 1 
juint-stock  and  3  mutual  companies. 

FiftF-one  mutual  benefit  associations  complied 
with  t\ie  assessment-insurance  law  of  the  State 
in  189a 

There  are  157  mutual  Insurance  associations 
in  the  State,  having  in  force,  Jan.  1, 1894,  risks 
amounting  to  $125,749,630.58.  The  average  cost 
of  insurance  per  $1,000  was  but  $1.97,  and  this 
includes  the  tiale  Association,  where  the  rate  is 
$11.19  per  $1,000. 

The  managers  of  Iowa  insurance  companies 
were  alarmed  at  the  action  of  the  Fire  Insurance 
Union,  in  December,  in  fixing  the  rates  in  Iowa 
at  20  cents  on  dwellings  for  one  year  and  50 
cents  for  three  years,  the  rates  having  been  50 
cents  for  one  year  and  $1  for  three.  This  seemed 
to  mean  ruin  to  the  Iowa  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  no  other  State,  while  other  companies 
would  be  able  to  make  up  elsewhere  for  losses 
in  Iowa.  But  later  a  conference  was  held  in 
Chicago  and  a  rerating  of  the  State  agreed  to, 
tlie  ineoualities  of  rating  having  caused,  it  was 
reportea.  much  of  the  trouble. 

In  a  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  a  fire  in- 
surance company  sought  to  evade  payment  of  a 
claim.  It  had  insured  a  frame  farmhouse  and 
log  house  adjoining  it,  and  the  policy  sued  on 
was  a  renewal  of  the  first  policy.  Since  the  first 
policy  was  issued  the  property  had  been  sold, 
hut  was  mortgaged,  ana  the  renewal  was  made 
hy  the  mortgagee  and  the  agents  of  defendant. 
In  the  meantime  the  log  house  had  been  torn 
down  and  a  frame  addition  was  built  to  the 
frame  dwelling.  The  property  was  burned,  and 
the  company  refused  to  pay  the  loss,  because  a 
mistake  nad  been  made  in  the  initials  of  the  in- 
sured ;  because  the  new  i)olicy  contained  a  pro- 
vision making  it  void  if  any  stovepipe  ran 
through  the  sides  or  roof  of  the  building  or  into 
the  garret,  attic,  or  loft  before  entering  a  chim- 
ney :  and  because  of  the  change  in  the  property. 
The  court  held  that  thecompany  surely  intended 
to  insure  some  one,  and,  as  it  had  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  parties,  but  merely  sent  the 
renewal  on  the  request  of  its  agents,  it  could 
not  escape  liability  on  this  ground.  The  mis- 
take was  merely  as  to  a  name,  and  not  as  to  the 
person  to  be  insured.  The  court  was  very  severe 
on  the  company  in  regard  to  the  change  in  the 
form  of  t|ie  policy,  inserting  a  new  condition 
which  was  not  in  the  first  policy,  and  was  not 
known  to  the  insured  or  to  the  mortgagee  till 
after  the  fire,  and  which  rendered  the  policy 
void.  The  insured  asked  for  a  renewal  of  the 
first  policy,  and  supposed  he  was  getting  it,  and 
would  not  have  accepted  the  policy  had  the 
change  been  known. 

Storm  and  Fire. — A  hurricane  swept  over 
the  northwestern  portion  of  the  State,  Sept.  21, 
laying  waste  a  strip  of  country  about  120  miles 
Ion  IT  and  from  a  quarter  mile  to  10  miles  wide. 
The  number  of  deaths  was  placed  at  44.  and  about 
150  more  were  reported  injured.  No  large  towns 
were  in  the  track  of  the  cyclone. 

The  insane  hospital  at  the  Boone  County  poor 
farm  was  burned,  Jan.  23,  and  8  of  the  inmates 
perished. 

A  surprisingly  large  number  of  the  towns  in 
the  State  were  visited  by  disastrous  fires  during 
the  year,  among   them    Shellsburg,  Dubuque, 


Rowley,  Belle  Plaine,  Brooklyn,  Eagle  Grove, 
Adair,  Shefiield,  Manson,  Ottumwa,  Pleasant- 
ville,  and  Carson.  The  loss  in  one  week  by  fire 
was  over  $1,000,000.  In  Belle  Plaine  all  the 
business  buildings  but  3  were  destroyed,  and 
Adair  lost  nearly  all  its  business  portion. 

Agriculture.— The  report  for  December  com- 
piled by  the  State  Weather  and  Crop  Service 
gives  the  following  statistics,  the  season  having 
been  exceptionally  unfavorable : 


PRODUCT. 


Corn  

Wint*^  wbeat . 
Bpiing  wheat.. 
OftU 

JEvYva  •  •  •  ■        •  •   a 

fiarley 

Flax 

Timothy  seed  . 
Clover  seed... 
Irish  potatoes . 
Bweet  potatoes 


Yield  per 
■ere,  ba. 


12-0 

16-7 

12-8 

84  0 

15- 1 

18-4 

8-0 

2-6 

1-6 

40-7 

870 


Total  yield. 


80,8(>7,M0 
8.481,512 
7.2^9,905 

96,718.2.^6 

1,5H65(> 
9,218.970 
1,781.488 

87«,P00 

'•2.000 

4,709.604 

111,000 


Avenge 

price  per  bo. 

$0  45 
51 
48 
27 
48 
40 

1  20 

2  26 
550 

56 
1  20 


The  average  yield  of  hay  was  four  fifths  of  a 
ton  to  the  acre ;  the  estimated  product,  1,875,000 
tons ;  and  the  market  price,  $8.20.  There  were 
1,350,000  tons  of  prairie  hay;  value,  $5  the  ton. 
The  production  of  butter  amounts  to  77,803,029 
pounds. 

Prohibition  and  the  Mulct  Law.— The  pro- 
hibitory amendment  to  the  State  Constitution 
adopted  in  1882  was  finallv  decided  in  January 
to  be  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
that  the  court  refused  to  reopen  the  question  by 
throwing  out  a  test  suit  sougnt  to  be  tried  before 
it.  The  Legislature  did  not  repeal  the  statute, 
but  passed  a  joint  resolution  referring  to  the 
next  Oeneral  Assembly  the  scheme  of  submit- 
ting such  amendment  to  the  popular  vote  again, 
and  passed  the  so-called  Mulct  Law.  (See  un- 
der Jjegialative  Session  below).  An  organiza* 
tion  to  oppose  this  and  other  laws  tending  to 
suppress  the  liquor  trade  was  begun  at  Daven- 

Esrt  in  the  autumn,  to  be  called  the  Liberal 
eague  of  Iowa. 

The  Supreme  Court  decided  in  May  against  a 
brewing  company  in  Illinois,  which  sought  to  re- 
cover payment  for  beer  delivered  in  Des  Moines 
contraiT  to  law.  The  court  held  that  a  judg- 
ment should  have  been  given  the  defendant  for 
the  whole  amount  he  had  paid  the  company. 

When  the  mulct  law  went  into  operation 
numerous  cases  under  it  came  before  the  courts. 
The  law  was  generally  sustained.  In  one  case, 
where  the  saloonkeeper  was  charged  with  violat- 
ing the  law  because  a  church  was  within  300 
feet,  the  defense  was  made  that,  although  within 
300  feet  in  an  air  line,  the  distance  by  streets 
was  greater.  The  judge  held  that  the  distance 
should  be  measured  by  air  line.  In  other  cases 
it  was  held  that  the  mulct  law  would  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  institution  of  proceedings  un- 
der the  prohibitory  law,  except  where  the  de- 
fendant could  show  that  the  requirements  of  the 
mulct  law  were  carried  out  in  every  particular, 
and  that  the  burden  would  lie  upon  him  to  prove 
such  compliance  with  the  law. 

The  Limited  Woman  SnlTrage.— The  Legis- 
lature gave  to  women  the  right  to  vote  in  mu- 
nicipal and  school  elections  in  cases  where  an  is- 
sue of  bonds  is  contemplated.    Such  an  election 
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was  held  in  Clarke  County,  and  women  voted,  and  engine  be  run  out  of  the  city.  Much  in- 
The  legality  of  the  issue  of  bonds  by  virtue  of  dignation  was  aroused  by  the  refusal  to  allow 
such  elections  will  undoubtedly  be  brought  be-  the  Industrials  to  take  shelter  in  the  amphithea- 
fore  the  courts,  as  it  is  held  that  the  Legislature  ter  on  the  Chautauqua  grounds  where  thev  were 
has  no  power  to  grant  the  right;  that  it  can  encamped,  during  a  severe  thunder  and  hail 
only  be  given  by  constitutional  amendment.  storm.  The  militia  were  quartered  in  a  build- 
Labor  Troubles. — The  State  Miners*  Conven-  ing  800  yards  distant,  and  drove  them  back  at 
tion,  held  at  Albia  in  May,  decided  to  order  a  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  commanding 
strike.  On  May  5  the  coal  miners  of  Boone  Coun-  officer  said  there  had  already  been  friction,  and 
ty  struck,  out  of  sympathy  for  the  eastern  miners,  to  bring  them  so  near  together  would  be  danger- 
and  those  of  Polk,  Mahaska,  and  other  counties  ous.  A  meeting  to  denounce  the  treatment  of 
followed.  It  was  believed  that  if  Iowa  miners  the  Industrials  was  held  in  Omaha,  and  the  Gov- 
furnished  coal  for  shipment  to  other  States  the  ernor  was  asked  by  the  people  of  Council  Bluffs 
result  would  be  injurious  to  the  striking  miners  to  remove  the  troops.  He  ordered  them  back  to 
in  those  States.  Militia  were  sent  to  Evans,  their  quarters  at  the  transfer  depot.  A  consider- 
Mahaska  County,  where  strikers  were  intimidat-  able  amount  of  money  was  contributed  to  the 
ing  men  trying  to  work ;  but  the  troops  were  soon  army.  The  Governor  was  advised  to  get  posses- 
withdrawn,  as  no  serious  trouble  was  developed,  sion  of  a  train  and  carry  the  army  at  once  across 
A  conference  was  held  at  Oskaloosa,  June  9,  be-  the  State.  The  excitement  at  Omaha  and  Coun- 
tween  miners  and  operators,  and  a  settlement  cil  Bluffs  was  intense,  and  the  feeling  against 
was  effected,  the  scale  of  wages  and  regulations  the  authorities  of  the  Northwestern  was  very 
of  1893  being  restored,  the  operators  agreeing  to  strong.  A  mob  attempted  to  seize  a  train,  run 
make  no  discrimination  against  any  of  the  men  to  the  camp,  take  the  armv  on  board,  and  carry 
on  account  of  their  part  m  the  strike,  since  no  them  to  Chicago.  The  railroads  having  refused 
acts  of  violence  had  been  committed.  transportation,  the  Industrials  had  announced 
The  railroad  service  in  the  State  was  affected  an  intention  to  travel  along  the  line  of  the  Rock 
by  the  general  strike  in  July.  At  Council  Bluffs  Island  road,  leading  through  one  of  the  farming 
there  was  a  lockout,  the  Rock  Island  discharging  portions  of  the  State,  going  on  foot  and  depend- 
all  the  yardmen  and  others.  At  Sioux  City  a  mg  upon  contributions  of  supplies.  Consider- 
railroad  bridge  was  burned.  At  Ottumwa  an  en-  ing  this  plan  a  serious  menace  to  the  peace  of 
gine  on  a  passenger  train  was  ditched,  and  the  the  country  to  be  traversed,  the  Governor,  hav- 
engineer  and  fireman  were  killed.  In  some  local-  ing  appealed  to  the  railroads  in  vain  either  to 
ities  the  abandonment  of  freight  trains  caused  carry  the  army  or  hire  to  him  a  train,  tried 
hardship  to  miners  who  had  been  out  during  the  to  get  steamboats  to  carry  the  men  down  the 
miners'  strike,  and  were  again  deprived  of  work  Missouri.  Nothing  came  of  it,  and  the  army 
by  the  impossibility  of  the  coaPs  being  moved,  marched  to  Des  Moines,  being  helped  on  the  way 
Business  on  the  Rock  Island  in  the  State  was  by  farmers'  wagons ;  at  Des  Moines  flatboats 
completely  suspended,  and  the  service  on  all  the  were  provided,  and  they  passed  down  Des  Moines 
roads  was  affected  very  seriously.    At  Sioux  City,  river. 

in  July,  1,400  strikers  were  gathered  into  a  mob,  Legislatire  Session. — The  twenty-fifth  Gen- 

and  the  railway  company  could  not  protect  its  eral  Assembly  met  Jan.  8,  and  adjourned  April  6. 

Eroperty.    The  Governor  was  appealed  to,  and  Candidates  for  the  office  of  United  States  Sena- 
e  ordered  8  companies  of  militia  to  the  city.  tor  to  succeed  J.  F.  Wilson  were  John  H.  Gear, 
A  decision  in  regard  to  wages  was  given  in  Republican,  and  Horace  Boies,  Democrat.    Mr. 
the  circuit  court  at  Council  Bluffs,  in  October,  Gear,  received  61  of  the  74  votes  cast, 
in  answer  to  a  petition  by  the  receiver  of  the  Among  the  important  measures  of  the  session 
Omaha  and  St.  Louis  (Wabash)  Railroad,  asking  was  a  new  liquor  law,  designed  especially  for  the 
permission  to  reduce  wages  of  employees  accord-  relief  of  those  localities  where  tne  prohibitory 
mg  to  a  schedule  he  had  drawn  up.    Th^  em-  law  could  not  be  enforced.    The  principal  pro- 
ployees  filed  a  protest,  and  a  master  in  chancery  visions  of  the  bill  known  as  the  Mulct  Law,  are 
was  appointed  to  render  an  opinion.     He  de-  the  following:  A  tax  of  $600  per  annum  is  to 
cided  in  favor  of  the  receiver,  but  the  judge,  be  assessed  against  every  one,  except  registered 
after  hearing  the  evidence,  reversed  the  decision,  pharmacists  holding  permits,  who  shall  be  en- 
Reciting  the  recent  decision  of  Judge  Caldwell,  gaged  in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
that  employees  must  be  paid  fair  wages  even  upon  any  real  property  and  the  owner  thereof 
though  no  dividends  are  realized,  he  showed  by  wnere  such  liquors  are  sold;  and  such  taxes  are 
comparison  that  the  employees  of  the  road  were  to  be  a  perpetual  lien  upon  idl  property,  person- 
not  receiving  more  than  those  of  other  roads,  al  and  real,  used  in  or  connected  with  the  busi- 
except  in  two  branches  of  the  service ;  and  said  ness.    Assessments  are  to  be  made  in  December, 
further  that  he  could  not  regard  as  having  much  March,  June,  and  September,  and  returned  to 
weight  the  argument  that  since  many  railroad  the  county  auditor  by  the  assessor  of  each  town- 
men  were  out  of  employment  the  places  could  ship ;  and  if  he  fail  to  perform  his  duty,  any 
be  filled  for  less  money,  since  the  retention  of  3  citizens  of  the  county  can  procure  the  listine: 
faithful  and  capable  men  is  of  more  importance  of  names  and  places  by  a  venfied  statement  ad- 
than  temporary  decrease  in  wages.  dressed  to  the  county' auditor.    Any  person  so 
The  San  Francisco  division  of  the  Ooxey  Army  assessed  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
entered  the  State  at  Council  Bluffs  in  April,  board  of  supervisors.    Either  the  petitioner  or 
causing  some  apprehension.    The  Governor  or-  the  county  attorney  may  appeal  to  the  district 
dered  out  several  companies  of  militia  to  pre-  court.    The  tax  shall  be  levied  by  the  board  of 
serve  peace,  and  the  authorities  of  the  North-  supervisors  in  September,  and  shall  be  payable 
western  Railway  directed  that  every  empty  car  semiannually  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  April 
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ftnd  October  of  each  year,  and  in  case  of  failure  a  Joint  resolutions  were  adopted  on  the  follow- 

penalty  of  20  per  cent,  shall  be  added,  together  ing  subjects  among  others: 

r'J^  I  Pfr  ''^''^'  P^^  "»«^^^-    ."Jax  ^}Z  8*^?**  ^  To  amend  the  Constitution  relative  to  manufacture 
held  by  the  county  treasurer  the  first  Monday  m  ^^  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  u  beverage. 
June  and  December,  at  which  time  all  property  Appointing  commissioners  for  promoting  uniform- 
on  which  taxes  for  the  sale  of  liquor  have  be-  ity  in  lefifislation  in  the'  United  States. 
oonle  a  lien  shall  be  offered  for  sale.     Revenue  In  relation  to  the  improvement  of  the  Missouri 
twm  this  tax  shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treas-  "ver  at  Council  Bluffs.                  ,  .    .    .     . 
un-.  and  one  half  shall  go  to  the  general  county  I?  or  constructing  a  canal  m  the  Mississippi  river  to 
funds  and  one  half  to  the  municipality.     It  is  I"^'^^"*  "^«''  *^  Hennepin. 

made  the  duty  of  the  county  attorney  to  see  that  Political. — The  Republican  State  Convention 

thi:»  act  is  enforced.    In  cities  of  5,000  or  more  met  July  25  at  Des  Moines.     The  resolutions 

the  tax  may  be  paid  quarterly,  and  such  pay-  condemned  the  tariff  policy  of  the  national  Ad- 

ment  shall  be  a  bar  to  proceedings  under  the  ministration,  favored  the  more  stringent  enforce- 

prohibitory  law.    It  is  required  that  a  resolution  ment  of  the  immigration  laws  and  liberalitv  in 

consenting  to  such  sales  must  be  adopted  by  the  the  granting  of  pensions,  and  said  on  the  silver 

city  councils,  and  it,  together  with  a  written  question: 

statement   of  consent    of   resident   freeholders  ^         «             v  i-  r  *u  *  a..i.    •  *      .     r  *v 

. «^.^««.„  «.uu;«.  KA  #-«f  r^t  ♦k-n.  *..w.».;o««  We  reaffirm  our  belief  that  "the  interests  of  the 

owning  property  withm  60  f wt  of  the  preniises  country,  its  farmer*  and  workingmen,  demand  that 
where  the  business  is  carried  on,  must  be  filed  ^very  dollar,  paper  or.  coin,  issued  by  the  Govem- 
wuh  the  county  auditor.  No  saloon  shall  be  ment,  shall  be  m*  j^ood  as  any  other  dollar.  We  fa- 
located  within  300  feet  of  a  church  or  a  school-  vor  the  largest  possible  use  of  silver  as  money  that 
house.  The  sale  of  liquors  must  be  in  a  single  is  consistent  with  the  permanent  maintenance  of 
room  with  but  one  entrance,  and  that  opening  equal  values  of  all  dollars  in  circulation.  We  do  not 
on  a  public  business  street.  No  games  are  to  be  ^,*5^  monometallism,either  of  gold  or  of  silver,  and  we 
.ii»»tLri ;«  frk;«  y>..  o.4{/xir>in<«  i.#%^«vic  on<4  .1^  «f^».o,^  plcdgc  ourselves  to  continue  to  work  for  nmetallism, 
allowed  in  this  or  adioinin^  rooms,  and  no  woman  ^  be%rought  about  by  all  fit  means  within  the  powe^ 
or  girl  is  to  be  employed  m  the  place.  No  sale  ^f  t),e  Government 
of  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  made  to  any  per- 
son whoee  wile,  husband,  parent,  child,  brother.  The  ticket  put  in  nomination  follows :  For 
sister,  euardian,  ward  over  fourteen  years  of  age.  Secretary  of  State,  William  M.  McFarland :  Au- 
or  employer  shall,  by  written  notice,  forbid  such  ditor,  C.  G.  McCarthy ;  Treasurer,  John  Herri- 
sales,  ott;  Judee  of  the  Supreme  Court,  H.  E.  Dee- 
Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  in  any  mer ;  Jnc^e  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  fill  vacancy* 
way  construed  to  mean  that  the  business  of  the  Charles  T.  Granger ;  Attorney-General,  Milton 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  in  any  way  legal-  Remley ;  Railroad  Cgmmissioner,  C.  L.  D&vid- 
ized.  In  any  city  of  6,000  or  more  inhabitants  son ;  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Christopher 
the  act  may  become  operative  by  the  consent  of  T.  Jones ;  Supreme  Court  Reporter,  Benjamin 
65  per  cent,  of  the  voters,  expressed  in  a  written  I.  Sallinger. 

statement.    Such  consent  will  be  a  bar  to  pro-  The    State    Convention    of   Democrats   met 

ceedings  under  the  prohibitory  statute.  Aug.  2.    The  platform  declared  allegiance  to 

A  stringent  law  was  made  to  regulate  the  use  that  of  the  National  Democratic  Convention  of 

of  imitations  of  butter  and  cheese.  1892,  and  called  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  prin- 

Other  measures  of  the  session  were :  ciples ;  approved  the  national  Administration, 

and  attributed  the  financial  depression  to  the 

Providing    penalty  of  line  or  imprisonment  for  preceding  Administration ;   favored  election  of 

making  contracts  for  keeping  people  from  voting,  or  ^^j^^  ^^^^^  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 

^^n^'.;nt':r^^^^^  pie:  and  d^-lared  for  th^  u^  of  gold  and.si?ver 

Prohibiting  sale  of  cijjars,  cigarettes,  or  tobacco  to  as  the  standard  money  of  the  country  without 

minors  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  imposing  penalty  discrimination  against  either  or  charge  for  mint- 

of  $5  to  $100.  age ;  "  but  the  dollar  unit  for  coinage  of  both 

Providin^f  for  fundina:  floating  debts  of  counties.  metals  must  be  of  equal  intrinsic  and  exchange- 

Esublishing  »  school  of  mines  in  connection  with  able  value,  and  we  demand  that  all  paper  cur- 

the  Agricultural  College.  ^j^^y  gh^H  be  kept  at  par  with  and  redeemable 

Providinjr  penalties  for  trespatts  of  hunters  on  in-  .     ^^-f^,   ^^.„  „       '^         '^ 

cl«^d  or  cultivated  lands.        "^  '"t?^i^  °''"'-   ^  .u     a    da         a-        * 

Making  $8,000  nvaximum  compensation  of  sheriffs  It  denounced  the  A.  P.  A.,  and  m  reference  to 
m  counties  of  over  45,000,  and  $2,300  in  others  of  over  State  issues  condemned  the  Mulct  Law,  favored 
2?.oo<).  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  law  and  the  establish- 
Appropriating  $5,000  for  the  ^eolof^ical  survey.  ment  of  local  option  by  majority  vote,  demanded 
Increasing  the  nmnber  of  judges  of  the  Supremo  that  State  institutions  be  placed  under  the  man- 
Court  to  «.           »,^niv.  i-     i.1.      a.       *•  1  •  agement  of  a  nonpartisan  board  of  control,  and 
niiSr       *^       '                                "^'  "'*""  condemned  the  increase  of  the  tax  levy  of  the 
"xll'deciare  void  the  80-per-cent.  clause  in  fire  in-  gtate.     The  nominations  were :  For  Secretary  of 
wrance  policy,  and  to  deny  to  companies  employing  State.  11.  I*.  Dale;  Auditor,  B.  C.  Benham ;  Treas- 
that  clause  tlie  right  to  do  business  in  the  State.  urer,  L.  W.  White ;  Supreme  Court  Judges,  John 
To  provide  for  the  payment  of  wa^es  of  workmen  Claggitt  and   Edward  W.  Mitchell;   Attornev- 
in  mines,  and  to  protect  them  in  the  control  of  their  General,  J.  D.  P.  Smith ;  Railroad  Commissioh- 

owneaminKs.                  .v     •  v*  *       •  er,  John  C.  Cole;  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

Conferring  on  women  the  right  to  vote  on  issuance  m'p  WurH  •  Rpnnrti»r   T    T  ^Hpr 

of  bonds  or  incrtjase  of  tax  levy  in  cities,  towns,  and  ^'^-  ^^^  \  reporter,  J.J.  bhea. 

school  district*  ^"^^  People  s  party  held  its  State  convention 

Cnsating  a  commission  to  revise  and  codify  the  at  Des  Moines,  Sept.  4.    The  resolutions  declared 

laws.  in  favor  of  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver 
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at  the  rate  of  16  to  1,  opposed  the  issue  of  United  ITALY,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  fouth- 

States  bonds  upon  any  pretext  whatever,  de-  em  Europe.    The  legislative  power  is  exerci^^ 

clared  that  there  should  be  no  discrimination  on  by  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a  Senate.    The 

account  of  rank  in  the  payment  of  pensions,  former  consists  of  508  members,  elected  directly 

and  that  the  people  should  have  the  power  to  by  the  yot«  of  male  adult  citizens  who  pay  19*80 

propose  legislation  as  well  as  to  vote  directly  lire  in  taxes,  in  single  electoral  districts.     The 

upon  all  general  laws  passed  by  legislative  bodies.  Senate  is  composed  of  princes  of  the  blood  royai 

Tney  declai'cd  opposition  to  an  increase  of  rail-  and  390  members  nominated  for  life  from  a^rtain 

road  rates  in  Iowa,  and  demanded  a  maximum  categories  of  functionaries,  notables,  and  heavy 

two-cent  passenger  rate  and  a  mileage  book  good  taxpayers.    The  throne  is  hereditary  in  the  njafe 

on  all  roads.    The  ticket  follows :  For  Secretary  line  of  the  house  of  Savoy.    The  reigning  sover- 

of  State,  Sylvanus  B.  Crane;  Auditor,  J.  Bel-  eign  is  Umberto  I,  born  March  14,  1844,  who 

langee ;  Treasurer,  Aaron  Brown ;  Judge  of  Su-  succeeded  his  father,  Vittorio  Emanuele,   the 

prerae  Court,  C.  C.  Cole ;   Judge  of  Supreme  first  King  of  united  Italy,  Jan.  9,  1878.     The 

Court,  to  fill  vacancy,  J.  E.  Anderson ;  Attor-  Cabinet  at  the  beginning  of  1894  consisted  of 

ney-General,  A.  W.  C.   Weeks ;  Railway  Cora-  the  following  ministers :  President  of  the  Coun- 

niissioner,  W.  W.  Pattee;  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  cil  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Francesco  Crispi ; 

Court,  Charles  B.  Faber;  Reporter  of  the  Su-  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Baron  Blanc;  Mm- 

preme  Court,  J.  J.  Shea.  ister  of  Finance  and  Minister  cui  interim  of  the 

At  the  State  Convention  of  the  Prohibition  Treasury,  Baron  Sidney  Sonnino ;  Minister  of 

party,  at  Des  Moines,  June  26,  the  following  Justice,  Worship,  and  Pardons,  Vincenzo  Calen- 

ticket  was  nominated:  For  Secretary  of  State,  da  di  Tavana;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Giu- 

Bennett    Mitchell ;    Auditor,    C.    H.    Gordon ;  seppe  Saracco ;  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Stani^lao 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  E.  McMurray ;    Attorney-  Mocenni;    Minister   of   Marine,    Vice-Admind 

General,  W.  A.  McGinnis;  Justice  of  the  Su-  Constantino  Morin :  Minister  of  Commerce,  I n- 

preme  C^urt,  J.  W.  Rogers ;  Clerk  of  the  Su-  dustry,  and  Agriculture.  Paolo  Boselli :  Minister 

preme  Court,  M.  W.  Atwood;  Reporter  of  the  of  Education,  Augusto  Bacelli ;  Minister  of  Posts 

Supreme  Court,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Dunham ;  Railroad  and  Telegraphs,  Luigi  Ferraris. 

Commissioner,  Malcolm  Smith.  Area  and  Popnlation. — The  area  of  Italy  is 

The  resolutions  declared  in  reference  to  the  110,623  square  miles.    The  estimated  population 

liquor  trade,  as  follows :  on  Dec.  31,  1893,  was  30,724,897.    The  number 

The  Federal  Government  should  unmediately  re-  ?L?*S*^?  l""  .l^lo'S'? J^'^^ '  ""#  w'^.u^ 

peal  the  internal-revenue  laws  and  prohibit  the  raanu-  l^}]]:}^^^^  deaths.  822,743 ;  excess  of  births, 

facture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquore  in  the  Territories  34,442.    The  number  of  emigrants  m  1893  was 

and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  should  forbid  their  246,741,  compared  with  223,667  in  1892  and  293,- 

importation,  exportation,  and  transportation.  631  in  1891.    The  total  number  in  1893  included 

The  so-called  Mulct  Law  enacted  at  the  demand  of  104,482  whose  destination  was  not  outside  of 

the  liquor  power  is  an  outrage  upon  the  moral  citi-  Europe,  while    49,765    sailed    for    the  United 

^nship  of  the  State,  and  the  proposition  to  resubmit  Suteiir45,324  for  Brazil,  36,212  for  Argentina, 

the  prohibitory  amendment  a  mendacious  political  p„,.„"I!,.J  „„j   tt,..,«,-«    .»^   aooq   #J5.     Vu  - 

trick  to  palliate  that  outrage ;  and  while  we  condemn  P^^^Y^  »"<?  Uru^ay,  and  6,998  for  other 

the  trick  of  its  submission,  we  declare  that  we  will  do  P*rts  oi  America. 

all  we  can  for  the  adoption  of  the  prohibitory  amend-  Commerce. — The  total  value  of  the*  special 

ment  when  it  cornea  to  a  popular  vote.  imports  of  merchandise  in  1893  was  l,191,20O,(K)O 

™  _.v      .u      J    1      J  .    *           ^                \  Ji"»  compared  with  1,173,400,000  lire  in  1H92. 

Further,  they  declared  m  favor  of  woman  suf-  The  special  imports  of  merchandise  were  964.- 

frage  and  educational  qualification  for  voting,  200,000  lire  in  value,  compared  with  958,200,000 

civn-service   reform,  legislation  to  reduce  the  lire  in  1892.   The  imports  of  precious  meUls  were 

earnings  of  railroads  and  other  earners  to  a  fair  43,000,000  lire  in  1893,  against  44,000.000  lire  in 

profit  and  prevent  one  from  gaining  advantage  i892 ;  the  exports  were  94,200,000  lire,  against 

over  another,  the  resumption  by  the  Govern-  53,900  000  lire. 

ment  of  all  unearned  grants  of  land  made  to  The'  values* of  the  leading  imports  in  1893 

corporations  of  individuals,  election  of  United  were,  in  round  numbers:  Cereals,  180,200,000 

States  Senators  by  popular  vote,  the  withholding  Hre;   cotton,   108,700,000  lire:   silk,  97,100,000 

of  public  funds  from  all  educational  institutions  Hre ;  coal,  93,100,000  lire ;  iron.  45,600.000  Hre  : 

not  conducted  by  the  State,  the  enforcement  of  hides  and  skins,  42,900,000  lire ;  woolen  tissues, 

Sunday  laws,  and  iberahty  in  pensions,  40.700,000  lire;  cotton  tissues,  38,200,000  lire; 

The    Iowa    Prohibitory  Amendment  League  machinerv,  82,500,000   lire;    coflfee,    31.600,000 

was  organized  June  1,  not  as  a  political  narty,  lire;  sugir,  80.600,000  lire ;  fish,  80,000,000 lire ; 

but  with  the  one  object  of  carrying  the  prohibit-  timl>er,  30,000.000  lire;  wool,  25,000,000  lire: 

ory  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  will  colors,  24,700,000  lire ;  chemical  products,  22.- 

probablybe  resubmitted  to  the  vote  of  tj?e  peo-  900,000  lire;  silk  tissues,  22,100,000  lire;  live 

pie  in  1896,  the  Supreme  Court  having  declared  animals,  19,400,000  lire;  gums  and  resins,  18.- 

the  original  amendment,  adopted  in  1892,  in-  200,000    lire;    seeds,   17,500,000   lire;    tobacco. 

m?  *^"t>^      uv^*^  ^^?"^^   .,.  .         ..      c  15,700,000  lire;  petroleum,  15,000,000  lire:  linen 

The  Republicans  elected   their  entire  State  yarns,  12,100.000  lire;  cheese,  11,400,000  lire, 

ticket.    Following  is  the  vote  for  Secretary  of  The  values  exported  in  1893  of  the  principal 

State :  McFarland,  Republican    229,376 ;   Dale,  articles  of  Italian  produce  and  manufacture  were 

Democratic,   149,980;   Crane,   Populist,  34,907:  as  follow:  Silk,  282,700.000  lire;  wine,  59,000,0(JO 

Mitchell,  Prohibition,  7,457.     Republican   Con-  Hre;  olive  oil,  47,400.000  lire:  eggs,  30,700,000 

gressmen  were  elected  in  all   the  eleven  dis-  !,>©;  vegetables,  29,600,000  lire;  hemp,  29,400.- 

tncts.  000  lire;   wood  manufactures,  25,000,000  lire; 


solphnr,  34,900.000  lire;  (amonds,  33,500,000 
lire  ;  cotton,  18,200,000  lire  ;  con]  manufactures. 
19.200.000  lire:  skins.  IS.400.000  lire;  tartar, 
15.400,000  Ur«;  marble  and  alabaster.  15,200.000 
lire ;  silk  tissues,  15.000.000  lire ;  cotton  tissues, 
14.HO0.OOO  lire ;  colors  and  dyes.  14,400.000  lire ; 
butler,  11,900.000  lire;  (ruila.  11.800.000  lire; 
line  ore,  11,300,000  Ure ;  rice,  11.200.000  lire; 
cheese.  11.000.000  lire;  animals,  10,700,000  lire; 
poultry,  10,600.000  lire. 

The  Rinount  of  trade  vith  the  principal  for- 
eien  countries  in  1693  is  sbonn  in  the  following 
table,  which  give^,  in  lire,  the  values  of  the  im- 
ports from  each  country  and  the  exports  of  Etal- 
—  n  produce  to  each  of  tbem : 
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Nftri^atloii.— The  merchant  nary,  on  Jan.  1, 
1803,  consisted  of  8,668  vessels,  of  706,461  Ions, 
of  which  6.841.  of  5B8,268  tons,  were  sailing 
Teasels,  and  337.  of  208.493  tons,  were  steamers. 
Durinr  Che  year  1898  there  were  116,401  vessels, 
of  25.958,403  tons,  entered,  and  115,824  vessels, 
of  35.051,098  t«nB,  cleared,  at  the  ports  of  lUly. 
Of  the  vessels  entered,  80,516,  of  19.729.739  tons, 
were  with  cai^oes;  34,032.  of  22.774.076  tons, 
were  Bteamere;  15,213.  of  7,386.«00  tons,  were 
engaged  in  ocean  commerce ;  and  of  these  last, 
OMO.  at  2.068.513  tons,  sailed  under  the  Italian, 
and  6.364.  of  5,238,087  tons,  under  foreign  flags. 

Commnnlcktlong.— There  were  9,000  milw  of 
railroads  in  operation  on  Dec.  31,  1888.  Of  the 
total  mileo^.  60  per  cent,  beloni^  to  the  state, 
but  the  operation  of  the  state  lines  was  trans- 
ferred in  1885  to  companies  on  contracts  run- 
ning; sixty  Tears  if  not  terminated  at  the  end  of 
twenty  or  forty  years. 

The  telegraphs,  on  June  30,  1803.  had  a  total 
length  of  23.600  miles,  with  92,125  miles  of  wire. 
The  number  of  private  internal  dispatches  sent 
during  the  year  was  7,598,134;  of  international 
dispatches.  614,694;  of  dispatches  in  transit, 
129.923.  The  receipts  were  16.174,030  lire.  The 
number  of  letters  sent  through  the  post  ofSce 
was  140,133.907.  including  693.883  with  declara- 
tinn  of  value;  the  number  of  postal  cnnls,  57.- 
03l>.433;  of  jonmals.  circulars,  and  manuscripts. 
215,640,616 ;  the  amount  of  postal  orders.  8,44H.- 
018  lire.    The  receipts  were  48,510,625  lire;  the 


working  expenses  of  poet  office  and  telegraphs, 
63.028.601  lire. 

The  Amy. — The  period  of  service  with  the 
colors  under  the  law  of  1881  is  two,  three,  or 
four  years.  The  peace  effective  was  filed  for 
1894-'95  at  205.000  men.  Men  liable  to  serve 
who  are  not  dratted  into  the  nctive  army  at  the 
drawing  of  lots  receive  from  two  to  six  months 
of  military  instruction.  There  are  12  eorpn 
ifarmee,  each  of  2  divisions,  each  comprising  2 
brigades  or  4  regiments  of  infantry  and  gener- 
ally 1  or  2  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  2  regiments 
of  divisional  artillery,  with  cadres  for  2  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  1  section  of  srtillury  of 
the  mobile  militia.  The  peace  effective  for  1894 
was  3.548  oOlcers  and  4,608  men  in  the  staffs  and 
mililary  establishments,  7.203  infantry  officers 
and  168.533  men.  865  CAvalrj'  officers  and  24,654 
men,  1.290  artillery  officers  and  31,725  men.  283 
engineer  offlcerx  and  7,766  men,  193  officers  and 
2,391  men  in  the  sanitary  service.  136  officers 
and  1,828  men  in  the  commissary  department. 
S63  officers  and  24,704  men  belonging  to  the 
carabjnien,  107  veterinary  officers,  and  197  offi- 
cers and  1.848  men  in  the  African  corps ;  total, 
14,635  officers  and  267,847  under  officers  and 
men,  with  50,327  horses  and  mules.  The  war 
strength  is  reckoned  at  1,493,731.  not  including 
654.095  partly  trained  territorial  militia,  etc., 
and  1.337.038  without  military  instrucUoD. 

The  Nary.— The  war  navy  in  1894  included 
II  armor-clad  turret  ships,  4  ironclad  fiigates.  1 
cruiser  of  4,583  tons,  12  ijeck- protected  cruisers, 
4  corvettes,  13  torpedo  cniisers,  8  avisos,  7  tor- 
pedo avisos,  13  gunboats.  67  seagoing  torpedo 
noats.  88  first-class  and  21  second-class  torpedo 
boats,  16  torpedo  launches.  16  transports,  7 
school  ships.  4  coastguard  gunboats,  18  vessels 
for  port  service,  6  lagoon  gunboats,  and  8  atii- 
iliaJ7  cruisers;  in  all,  288  vessels,  having  an 
aggregate  displacement  of  330,889  t6ns.  engines 
of  501.600  horse  power,  and  482  guns  of  over 
and  1.870  of  under  10  centimetres.  The  per- 
sonnrl  of  the  navy  consisted  of  1,525  officers  and 
16,786  men  for  sea  and  4,282  for  coast  defense ; 
in  all,  22,592  officers  and  men.  The  latest  built 
battle  ships  are  the  "Sicilia"  and  "Sardegna." 
of  13.296  and  13.261  tons  displacement,  14-inch 
armor,  and  4  67-ton  guns  mounted  in  barbettes, 
companion  ships  of  tne  "  Re  Umberto  "  and  the 
"Ammiraglio  di  St.  Bon  "  and  "  Emanuele  Fili- 
berto,"  of  9,800  tons,  having  a  complete  belt  nf 
10-inch  armor  and  4  10-inch  guns  carried  in 
elosied  turrets.  Plans  are  prepared  tor  3  battle 
ships,  of  between  11,000  and  12.000  tons  and  18 
or  19  knots  speed,  and  for  8  cruisers,  of  3,000  or 
4.000  tons;  also  for  12  torpedo  boats  and  4 
transports. 

Finances. — The  receipts  of  the  treasury  for 
the  year  ending  June  30. 1893.  were  1,748.420,665 
lire  or  francs,  and  the  expenditure  1.730,085,888 
lire,  leaving  a  surplus  of  8,343.768  lire.  For  the 
year  1894-'95  the  receipts  are  esljniatcd  in  the 
budeet  at  1.678.!)63,397  lire,  including  124,401.- 
252  lire  from  extraordinary  sources.  The  total 
expenditure  is  estimated  at  1,784.739.503  lire,  in- 
cluding 208.348.512  lire  of  extraordinary  dis- 
bursements, leaving  a  deflcit  of  104,746.1  lie  lire, 
of  which  18.798.840  lire  fall  to  the  ordinary  and 
84.1147.200  lire  to  the  extraordinary  budget.  The 
annual  debt  charge  for  ]893-'94  was  given  as 
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597,669,688  lire   for   rentes  and  interest,  and  was  condemned  to  eighteen  years'  solitary  oon- 

1,230,787  lire  for  amortizement.  flnement  for  conspiracy  against  internal  security 

According  to  Baron  Sonnino*s  exposition  of  and  incitement  to  civil  war.  The  popular  indig- 
the  financial  situation,  there  had  long  been  an-  nation  at  this  harsh  punishment  vanished  when, 
nual  deficits  of  150,000,000  to  200,000,000  lire,  on  May  30,  bombs  were  exploded  in  front  of  the 
and  during  four  years,  from  1889  to  1803,  the  Ministries  of  Justice  and  of  War. 
Government  had  added  1,150,166,300  lire  to  the  The  Sicilians  wanted  Crispi,  the  most  popular 
nominal  capital  of  the  public  debt,  not  counting  of  Sicilian  politicians,  who  knew  their  wrongs 
various  floating  liabilities,  and  increased  the  to  be  Prime  Minister,  because  he  had  often 
annual  interest  charge  by  48,503,350  lire.  For  promised  to  redress  their  grievances.  The 
•  1894-'95  there  was  a  prospective  deficit  of  177,-  owners  of  the  laiifufvdia  and  their  farmers  and 
000,000  lire,  and  for  the  five  succeeding  years  it  the  mine  operators,  by  favor  of  the  ring  of  local 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  thjB  average  sum  politicians  called  the'  Mafia,  are  enabled  to  op- 
of  12,000,000  lire  per  annum  to  meet  maturing  press  their  tenants  and  workmen,  and  to  make 
temporary  obligations.  The  receipts  were  di-  them  pay  the  bulk  of  the  communal  expenses  in 
minishing,  owing  to  the  stagnation  of  commerce  octroi  duties,  which  yield  36,500,000  lire  a  year, 
and  industry  and  agricultural  depression,  and  while  the  land  tax  is  evaded  and  brings  in  only 
a  sinking  of  values  and  general  impoverishment  5,350,000  lire.  Laborers  there  work  from  dawn 
were  observable.  In  raising  a  loan  of  $50,000,-  till  dusk  for  half  a  lire  a  day,  and  must  live  on 
000  lire  to  pay  the  coupons  due  in  January,  brown  bread  and  stewed  chicory.  There  were 
1894,  the  Government  was  compelled  to  give  166  of  the  affiliated  associations  called  Fasci  dei 
80,000,000  lire  of  bonds,  or  4,000,000  lire  of  an-  Lavoratori,  with  289,000  members.  Originally 
nual  rente.  The  Minister  of  Finance  proposed  they  were  laborers'  unions  for  mutual  bienefit, 
to  economize  to  the  extent  of  27,000,000  lire  by  but  they  had  been  turned  into  socialist  societies 
cutting  down  the  civil-service  force,  without  re-  by  Giuffrida,  Garibaldi  Bosco,  Bernardino  Verro, 
ducing  military  expenditure,  and  withholding  Dr.  Barbato,  and  other  propagandists.  These 
subventions  that  had  been  paid  to  local  author-  were  dissolved  after  the  stat«  of  siege  was  pro- 
ities.  He  proposed  new  taxes  that  would  pro-  claimed  on  Jan.  3.  The  factory  operatives  and 
duce  100,000,000  lire  a  ^ear,  more  than  naif  quarrymen  of  Carrara  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
cerning from  higher  taxation  of  incomes  derived  trict,  thoroughly  indoctrinated  with  revolution- 
from  stocks  and  bonds,  and  the  remainder  to  be  ary  ideas,  were  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than 
obtained  by  levying  higher  salt  and  spirit  duties,  the  Sicilian  peasantrv.  Encounters  little  short 
increasing  the  import  4uty  on  wheat  to  5  lire  a  of  pitched  battles  took  place  between  the  strikers 
quintal,  and  placing  an  additional  duty  on  in-  ana  the  soldiery,  and  on  Jan.  17  a  state  of  siege 
heritances  and  bequests.  Most  of  the  i*emaining  was  proclaimed  in  the  province  of  Massa-Carrara. 
deficit  he  proposed  to  extinguish  by  converting  At  Massa  the  insurgents  attempted  to  seize  the 
the  5^per-cent.  rentes  at  par  into  4-per-cents.  ex-  military  arsenal,  and  fought  the  troops  from  be- 
empt  forever  from  taxation.  The  income  tax  on  hind  a  barricade.  Deputy  di  Felice  Giufifrida 
stocks  and  bonds  was  raised  from  13*2  per  cent,  to  appealed  against  his  sentence  without  success. 
20  percent.^  and  it  was  imposed  on  gross  income.  With  him  were  convict^  his  associates.  Dr. 
without  exemption  of  Government  bonds;  hence  Barbato,  who  was  known  as  a  philanthropist: 
the  conversion  proposed  was  a  forced  one,  since,  Bosco,  an  expert  accountant,  who  was  a  prom- 
unless  they  excnanged  their  bonds,  the  holders  inent  socialistic  organizer;  Verro,  a  leader 
would  have  to  submit  to  the  same  reduction  of  among  the  peasants;  Montalto,  a  Sicilian  lawA'er: 
interest  without  a  guarantee  against  further  re-  Pico,  a  student ;  Patrina,  an  editor ;  and  Benzi, 
duction.  He  further  proposed  a  conversion  of  a  merchant.  The  first  three  were  sentenced  for 
internal  5-per-cents.  into  4^per-cent.  currency  twelve,  the  others  for  ten,  five,  three,  and  two 
bonds,  likewise  exempt  from  taxation.  To  pro-  years.  Students  and  workingmen  made  public 
vide  small  change,  he  proposed  to  issue  2-franc  demonstrations  against  the  convictions,  but  no 
silver  certificates  and  20,000,000  lire  of  20-cen-  serious  disturbances  occurred.  Crispi's  waning 
time  nickel  coins.  popularity  was  revived  by  his  courageous  bear- 

ReTolationary  Deyelopments. — Crispi  was  ing  when  an  attempt  was  made  upon  his  life  by 
recalled  to  office,  Dec.  15, 1893,  with  a  nonparti-  an  anarchistic  carpenter  named  Paola  Lega, 
san  Cabinet,  to  put  down  the  agrarian  and  so-  who  shot  at  him  with  a  pistol  as  he  was  driving 
cialistic  disturbances  in  Sicily  and  the  province  to  the  Chamber  on  June  16.  After  the  assassi- 
of  Massa-Cari-ara,  and  to  devise  means  to  extri-  nation  of  President  Carnot  Signer  Crispi  intro- 
cate  the  Government  from  its  financial  erabar-  duced  antianarchist  bills,  which  were  passed  by 
rassraents,  and  the  country  from  economical  de-  both  houses.  Anarchists  who  were  considerecl 
cadence.  The  Chamber  adjourned  till  Jan.  25,  dangerous  were  sent,  upon  conviction,  to  the 
•  1894,  while  the  Government  sent  Gen.  Morra  small  island  of  Ustica.  Italian  police  agents 
with  40,000  troops  to  Sicily,  proclaimed  martial  were  sent  to  France  and  England  to  aid  the  au- 
la w,  dissolved  the  Fasci  and  other  societies,  sup-  thorities  there  in  identifying  anarchists  and 
pressed  newspapers,  arrested  the  leading  agi-  keeping  them  under  surveillance.  The  Govem- 
tators,  and  disarmed  the  people  of  Sicily.  When  ment  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  central 
the  day  came  for  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  it  international  bureau  of  information  and  ex- 
was  prorogued  by  royal  decree  till  Feb.  20.  change  of  intelligence  regarding  anarchists. 
When  leave  was  asked  of  the  Chamber  to  try  by  One  of  the  antianarchist  bills  made  it  a  penal 
court-martial  Giuseppe  de  Felice  Giuffrida,  the  offense  to  incite  to  crime  or  apologize  for  crime 
explosion  of  an  anarchist's  bomb  in  the  Monte-  in  speeches  or  newspaper  articles;  another  dealt 
citorio  piazza  on  March  8  put  the  Chamber  in  with  crimes  committed  by  means  of  explosive 
the  mood  to  grant  it,  and  the  socialistic  Deputy  substances ;  and  a  third  enforces  a  fixed  resi- 
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denoe  under  police  suryeillance  for  persons  re-  The  Government  yielded  in  a  controversy  with 
puted  dangerous  to  the  public  safety.  A  bill  the  Vatican  regarding  the  appointment  of  bish- 
lor  Government  supervision  of  the  manufacture,  ops,  and  in  September  Signer  Crispi  expressed  a 
storage,  and  sale  of  explosives  had  been  passed  desire  for  a  reconciliation  of  the  monarchy  and 
previously.  The  state  of  siege  was  continued  in  the  Church  in  a  speech  at  Naples  in  which  he 
bicily  till  September,  when  the  common  law  was  said :  **  Society  is  passing  through  a  grave  crisis, 
restored  and  the  arms  taken  from  the  inhabit-  and  never  more  than  to-day  have  we  felt  the 
ants  were  returned  to  them.  The  prefects  and  want  of  the  two  authorities,  civil  and  reli^ous, 
the  police,  however,  were  ordered  to  follow  the  marching  side  by  side,  to  lead  the  people  m  the 
directions  of  the  military  authorities  till  the  end  way  of  justice  and  charity ;  for  from  the  dark- 
of  the  year.  The  prefect  of  Palermo  resigned  est  abysses  has  arisen  an  infamous  sect  which 
on  account  of  this  decree.  The  arrests  of  sus-  writes  upon  its  flag  '  No  God,  no  master,'  and 
pected  anarchists  and  revolutionaries,  of  which  to  combat  this  monster  we  must  advance  in  ser- 
there  had  been  3,000  since  May  1,  were  doubled  ried  ranks  under  the  banner  inscribed  on  which 
after  the  new  laws  went  into  effect,  and  1,000  or  is  the  motto  *  God,  King,  and  Fatherland.' " 
more  persons  left  the  country  for  the  Argentine  Tbe  Bank  Scandals. — The  trial  of  Bernardo 
Republic  or  other  parts  of  America  in  order  to  Tanlongo,  the  governor  of  the  Banca  Romana, 
escape  arrest.  and  Cesare  Lazzaroni,  the  cashier,  with  Antonio 
GoTernment  Crisis. — Baron  Sonnino  made  Monzilli,  a  Government  official,  and  other  accom- 
his  financial  statement  as  soon  as  the  Chamber  plices,  charged  with  having  fraudulently  over- 
met  on  Feb.  20,  1894.  The  Right,  led  by  the  issued  72,000,000  lire  of  bank  notes  and  dis- 
Marquis  di  Rudini  and  the  Radicals,  regarded  counted  5,000,000  lire  of  fictitious  commercial 
as  futile  the  financial  remedies  offered  by  Son-  notes,  was  begun  on  May  2.  Tanloneo  declared 
nino,  and  saw  no  way  to  economical  regenera-  that  when  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  in- 
tion  except  renunciation  of  the  triole  alliance,  stitution,  in  1880,  tnere  was  a  deficit  of  9,000,000 
a  rapprochement  with  France,  ana  trenchant  lire,  and  that  he  was  induced  by  Depretis  to  use 
reduction  of  military  and  naval  expenditures,  the  funds  of  the  bank  to  bull  Italian  rentes;  also 
Crispi,  while  declaring  that  a  war  with  France  that  heavy  losses  were  incurred  in  the  clearance 
would  be  "  a  civil  war,  not  as  one  between  nation  of  bank  notes  between  the  different  banks.  It 
and  nation,"  and  Russian  and  Italian  interests  was  proved  that  prominent  politicians  had  ob- 
did  not  clash,  upheld  the  triple  alliance,  with  the  tained  advances  from  the  bank,  and  that  the 
understanding^  with  Englana  regarding  the  Medi-  press  was  heavily  subsidized.  A  Parliamentary 
terranean  as  Italv's  only  safeguard,  and  refused  committee  in  its  report  inculpated  the  former 
to  allow  any  reduction  in  the  army  and  navy  Minister  of  Commerce,  Pietro  Lacava,  and  Depu- 
estimates.  Some  of  the  new  taxes  proposed  in  ties  Count  Michele  Amedei,  Pietro  Delvecchio, 
the  budeet,  as  the  taxes  on  salt  ana  spirituous  Filippo  Cavallini,  Duke  Genaro  di  San  Donate, 
liquors,  had  already  been  levied  by  royal  decrees.  Augusto  Fila,  Baron  Giovanni  Nicotera,  Bruno 
The  Premier  asked  the  Chamber  in  the  begin-  Chimirri,  and  others.  It  came  out  during  the 
ning  to  intrust  the  ministry  with  plenary  pow-  trial  that  documents  that  were  seized  by  the  po- 
ers.  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  down  the  lice  after  the  arrest  of  the  governor  and  cashier 
staff  of  civil  employees.  This  proposal  was  de-  were  taken  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and 
nied,  and  when  ne  found  that  he  could  not  ob-  there  sifted.  It  was  intimated  that  the  then 
tain  the  Chamber's  consent  to  the  proposed  Premier,  Giolitti,  was  anxious  to  shield  from 
wheme  of  new  taxation,  he  suggested  tnat  a  scandal  the  reputation  of  the  late  Kin^  and 
committee  of  18  should  study  other  means  of  other  members  of  the  royal  family ;  but  it  was 
producing  a  financial  equilibrium.  Obtaining  a  suspected  that  evidence  compromising  his  polit- 
majority  of  only  11  for  his  motion,  he  and  his  ical  friends  was  also  suppressed.  Even  Urispi 
cdlleagues  resigned  on  June  5.  Consultations  was  accused  in  the  recriminations  that  were  ban- 
with  Signor  Zanardelli  and  the  Marquis  di  Rudini  died  about  of  having  received  /i  small  share  of 
led  to  nothing,  and  on  June  14  Signor  Crispi  took  the  plunder.  The  public  was  shocked  at  the  un- 
up  the  task  again  with  a  reconstnicted  Cabinet  concealed  suppression  of  evidence,  and  the  jury 
on  the  understanding  that  it  was  by  greater  re-  looked  upon  the  prisoners  as  the  mere  tools  of 
trench ment  rather  than  by  new  taxation  that  the  persons  high  in  ofnce  and  in  power,  and  acquitted 
budget  should  be  balancea,  if  at  all.  Baron  Son-  them  after  a  trial  lasting  three  months, 
nino  eave  up  the  portfolio  of  Finance  to  Signor  The  Radicals  in  the  Chamber  demanded  a 
BoselTi,  and  himself  became  Minister  of  the  thorough  ventilation  of  the  scandals  and  the 
Treasury,  while  Signor  A.  Barazzuoli,  a  promi-  punishment  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and 
nent  Deputy  from  Tuscany,  entered  the  Cabinet  Chamber  and  others  who  were  guilty  of  corrup- 
as  Minister  of  Agriculture.  The  proposed  addi-  tion.  Giolitti,  who  had  been  accused  by  Tan- 
tional  land  tax,  a  stamp  duty  on  indorsements  longo  of  receiving  40,000  lire  of  the  stolen  funds 
on  bills  of  exchange,  and  the  income  tax  were  of  the  bank,  threatened  disclosures  that  would 
abandoned,  whereas  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  involve  Crispi  and  others  of  the  Government 
tax  on  alcoholic  drinks  higher  than  had  been  party.  Prosecutions  were  begun  against  himself 
eontemplated.  The  Premier  promised  20,000,-  and  his  colleagues  in  the  late  Cabinet,  and  to 
009  lire  of  additional  economies.  A  committee  stop  these  he  made  the  threat  to  publish  the 
of  generals  found  a  way  to  save  half  of  this  sum  documents  that  he  had  secreted.  This  he  dared 
in  the  army  budget  The  financial  measures  of  not  do  lest  he  should  be  punished  for  revealing 
the  ministry  were  finally  passed.  It  was  found  state  secrets,  and  finally  he  handed  over  a  packet 
later  that  20,000,000  lire  more  would  have  to  be  of  documents  to  the  President  of  the  Chamber, 
saved  in  expenditures,  and  10,000,000  lire  raised  The  Chamber  onlered  them  to  be  examined  by 
by  taxation.  a  committee,  which  included  the  Radical  leader 
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Cavalotti,  instructed  to  report  after  having  heard  Strait  of  Bab-el-llandeb  and  Cape  Guanlaf ui  bj 

the  explanations  of  the  inculpated.    A  list  of  the  French  and  English  possessions  on  the  Gulf 

many  names  was  given  out,  including  those  of  of  Aden.    The  area  of  the  Italian  sphere  of  in- 

Crispi  and  his  wife,  who  had  had  a  money  trans-  lluence  is  estimated  at  637,000  square  miles.    On 

action  with  Tanlongo,  and  the  sessions  of  the  the  Red  Sea  coast  north  of  Abyssinia  Italy  has 

Chamber  were  taken  up  with  turbulent  alterca-  organized  a  colony  called  Erythrea,  with  an  area 

tions  between  the  incriminated  persons  and  their  of  95,500  square  miles.    The  population,  aeconl- 

accusers.    The  committee  of  the  Chamber  de-  ing  to  an  enumeration  made  m  1893,  consists  of 

cided  to  exclude  the  accusatory  statements  and  191,127  natives  and  8,452  Europeans  in  the  part 

letters  of  Tanlongo,  whereupon  the  Radicals  an-  organized  under  a  civil  government,  compriMng 

nounced  that  they  would  resign  their  seats  as  a  the  port  of  Massowah,  with  7,775  inhabitant^  the 

body.    Crispi  declared  that  the  Giolitti  docu-  district  surrounding  that  place,  and  the  districts 

merits  were  forgeries,  and  instituted  criminal  of  Keren  and  Asmara.    The  colonial  revenue  for 

proceedings  against  the  ex-Premier,  who  fled  to  1894r-'95  is  estimated  at  1,448,000  lire.    The  liai- 

tiermany.    He  was  determined  that  he  would  ian  Govemment  must  pay  7,764,117  lire  to  meet 

stop  the  flood  of  scandals  and  incriminations,  the  expenditures  for  the  year,  reckoned  at  9,212,- 

and,  before  the  Chamber  had  time  to  take  action  117  lire,  6,978,300  lire  being  needed  for  the  colo- 

on  the  report  of  its  committee  or  the  Senate  in  nial  troops  and  2,238,817  lire  forcivil  government 

the  matter  of  its  own  members  that  were  incul-  The  imports  in  1893  were  valued  at  9,863,829  lirv, 

pated  by  the  Giolitti  documents,  the  Parliament  including  881,887  lire  of  precious  metals.    In 

was  prorogued  on  Dec.  15.  July  the  Italian  troops  inarched  against  the  der- 

Dependencies. — Italy  claims  a  protectorate  vishes  in  Kassala,  and  after  beating  them  at 

over  the  Empire  of  Abyssinia  or  Ethiopia,  and  Agordat  and  before  the  town,  took  possession  of 

by  an  arrangement  with  England,  made  in  1891,  it  in  accordance  with  an  arrangement  with  Great 

over  all  the  territories  embraced  in  a  line  from  Britain  permitting  a  temporary  occupation  for 

the  point  where  Yuba  river  flows  into  the  Indian  military  purposes.    On  May  5, 1894,  a  treaty  was 

Ocean,  following  that  river  up  to  6°  of  north  signed  with  England  permitting  Italy  to  include 

latitude,  then  running  west  to  35**  of  east  Ion-  in  her  protectorate  the  Earrar  district  of  Galia- 

gitude,  due  north  to  the  river  Rabat,  and  then  land,  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  English  and 

east  in  an  irregular  line  to  the  Red  Sea  coast  at  French  stations  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden.     Again>t 

Ras  ICasar.    The  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  from  Ras  this  the  French  Government  objected,  as  Kii^- 

Kasar  southward  is  recognized  as  Italian,  also  land  had  no  rights  in  Harrar  to  cede,  having  en- 

the  whole  coast  of  Somaliland,  on  the  Indian  tered  into  a  mutual  agreement  with  France  in 

Ocean,  the  coast  line  being  interrupted  from  the  188B  to  assert  no  protectorate  over  Harrar. 


JAPAN,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  an  checks  and  balances  in  govemment  that  are 
archipelago  east  of  China  and  Korea.  Setting  seen  in  the  American  system.  The  main  pur- 
aside  the  official  and  popular  but  purely  mythical  pose,  in  view  of  the  popular  politics  and  of  thf 
chronology  which  declares  that  the  first  Emperor,  Liberal  or  aiitiministerial  party,  is  to  secure  the 
Jiminu  Tenno,  ascended  the  throne  660  b.  c,  we  more  radical  differentiation  of  the  three  branchp> 
discover  the  beginnings  of  history  in  the  third  of  govemment,  the  limitation  of  the  imperial  pre- 
or  fourth  century  of  our  era,  and  the  first  use  of  rogative,  the  eradual  assimilation  of  the  Jana- 
time  measures  and  almanacs  in  the  sixth  cen-  nese  to  the  British  model  of  political  procedure. 
tury.  The  ruling  Emperor,  Mutsuhito,  was  born  and  the  destruction  of  the  clan  spirit  still  preva- 
Nov.  3,  1852 ;  the  heir  apparent,  Yoshihito,  was  lent  among  the  men  in  authority,  who  come  al- 
born  of  one  of  the  imperial  concubines,  Aug.  31,  most  entirely  from  Satsuma  and  Choshin.  The 
1877.  In  earlier  ages  nine  female  Mikados  sat  seventh  session  of  the  Diet  was  opened  at  Tokio, 
on  the  throne,  but  by  the  Constitution  of  1889  Dec.  24,  1894.  The  national  standard  of  value 
inheritance  to  the  imperial  title  is  restricted  to  is  the  silver  ven  (worth  73  cents),  in  which  all 
the  male  line.  Desinence  is  guarded  against  by  financial  figures  in  this  article  are  expressed, 
having  ten  houses  or  families,  which  are  sup-  Area  and  Meteorology.— In  the  oflBcial  sur- 
ported  out  of  the  public  treasury,  their  allow-  vev  of  the  empire,  it  is  reckoned  that  there  are 
ances  from  the  civil  list  being  made  annually,  twelve  great  islands  or  groups.  These  are  Hondo. 
The  Empress  is  Haruko,  from  the  princely  family  Shikoku,  Kiushiu,  Hokkaido  or  Yezo,  Chishiraa 
n  aa}?^'  ^Z^^  ^^^^  ^^»  '^^'^'  *"*^  married  Feb.  or  the  Kuriles,  Sado,  Oki,  Awaji,  Iki.  Tsushima. 
9,  1869.  The  silver  wedding  of  their  majesties  Riu  Kin  (Loo  Choo),  Ogasawara  or  Bonin.  The 
was  celebrated  Feb.  9,  1894.  with  national  re-  isles  adjacent  to  these  eight  groups  number  411. 
joicings,  and  the  issue  of  two  commemorative  The  coast  line  of  the  archipelago,  omitting  that 
postage  stamps  of  unusual  size,  significance  of  of  islands  having  an  outline  of  less  than  1  n 
decoration,  and  brilliancy  of  color.  They  were  (2^  miles),  measures  17,221  miles.  The  area  of 
inscribed  in  English :  "  Imperial  Japanese  Post,  the  eifrht  groups  is  148,244  square  miles,  and  of 
Imperial  Wedding.  Twenty-fifth  Anniversarv."  the  adjacent  isles  2,520  square  miles— a  total  of 
The  Government  is  modeled  closely  upon  the  148,760  square  miles.  Of  this  superficies,  Hondo 
system  of  German  imperialism,  and  the  execu-  has  58*77,  Kiushiu  10*56,  and  Hokkaido  2042 
tive  legislative  powers  are  united  in  and  oxor-  per  cent.  Taxable  propertv  (irrigated  rice  fields, 
cised  by  the  sovereign,  there  being  few  of  the  arable  land,  forests,  and  miscellaneous  lands)  oc- 
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copies  54,184  sqaore  miles.    For  adnuDistrBtiTe    After  the  decUration  of  war  between  China  and 

purposes  the  empire  is  divided  into  47  prefoc-  Jagsn  a  majority  of  the  Chinese  left  the  ports, 
lures  lad  13,625  mayoralties.  For  meteorologic-  whQe  a  considerable' minority  remained,  having 
al  observation  and  weather  predictions .  there  registered  and  received  protection  from  the  Jap- 
are  7  divisions,  following  mainly  the  line  of  the  anese  Government.  Owing  to  various  causes, 
"— ■"—  -'-  -r  circuits,  which  have  12  main  and     growing  out  of  Japan's  adoption  of  the  civjliza- 

■' ■—    -'   —'■■-'-   ' '--     tion  of  Christendom,  the  mastenr  of  diseases, 

the  limitations  of  the  death  penally,  the  repeal 
of  oppressive  sumptuary  laws,  the  redistribution 
of  land,  the  greater  freedom  of  life,  etc.,  the 
population,  which  remained  very  nearly  station- 
ary for  over  a  century  previous  to  18M,  is  now 
increasing  at  a  rate  that  presents  new  problems 
to  the  statesman  and  economist.  No  European 
country  except  Belgium  is  more  densely  popu- 
lated than  Japan. 

Finances.— Owing  to  the  sudden  and  un- 
looked-for outbrealt  of  war  with  China  in  June, 
the  annual  budget  was  not  presented  to  tbe  Diet 
at  the  usual  time.  Neverthelese,  at  the  special 
session  called  at  Hiroshima,  which  place  the  Em- 
peror and  his  ministers  made  their  residence  for 
several  months  In  order  to  be  nearer  the  seat  of 
war,  a  credit  of  yen  150,000,000  was  voted  to  the 
Government  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
This  money  is  raised  by  loan.  Of  metal  coin- 
age— gold,  silver,  copper,  and  nickel — there  had 
been  made  and  circulated  since  the  foundation 
of  the  mint  at  Osaka  (in  1870)  up  to  1893.  yen 
207,675.785,  of  which  in  19e2-'88  yen  1,851567 
THE  umoii  OF  jip*K.  ingold,  12,141,928  in  silver,  and  600'.000 in  nickel 

were  struck  and  issued.  The  paper  money  in 
prtwure,  temperature,  humidity,  and  the  phe-  circulation,  including  imperial  treasury  notes 
nomena  of  the  weather  are  noted  daily.  From  the  (18,300,044),  national  Bank  notes  (28,635.657),  and 
djiia  thus  gathered  forecastn  are  issued  twice  silver  certificates  (100,230.963),  exchangeable  for 
Jaily  and  notices  of  storms  are  reguiarly  posted,  their  value  In  cash  at  the  Bank  of  Jni)an,  amounts 
PopnlmtloD.^Accarding  to  the  census  re-  to  yen  143,054,604.  Besides  the  taxes  collected 
turns,  compiled  by  the  &partment  of  Home  by  the  General  Government  there  were  receipts 
.^flairs,  on  Dec.  31,  1893,  there  were  7,859,218  of  local  Uies  in  the  various  prefectures,  for  po- 
houses  and  41,386,265  inhabitants,  of  whom  20.-  lice,  public  works,  penitentiaries,  etc.,  amount- 
m.359  were  males  and  20,480,906  were  females,  ing  to  yen  18.045,827.  The  Constitution  pre- 
Classified  according  to  rank,  there  were  8,905  scribes  that  "when  the  budget  has  not  been 
nobles,  090  being  neads  of  houses,  and  3,806  brought  into  actual  existence  the  Government 
thpir  families ;  3,024.310  shiioku.  or  gentry,  <^2,-  shall  carry  out  the  budget  of  the  previous  year." 
713  being  heails  of  families,  and  1,591,687  their  Army  and  NftTT.--jBpan  had  no  national 
families;  39,358,050  heimtn,  or  commoners,  army  until  1876.  when  the  hereditary  military 
S.NT5.623  being  heads  of  houses  and  81,478,781  monopoly  was  abolished  and  the  honors  of  war 
their  families.  Foundlings  not  yet  adopted  made  possible  to  alt  males  of  twenty  or  more 
numbered  4.443,  while  there  were  l,22-'>  prisoners  years  of  age.  On  Jan.  1,  1893,  there  were  643 
unregistered  as  citizens.  The  census  of  1893  generals,  3.715  officers,  11.704  subordinate  offi- 
.'hrxrsan  increase  of  41,648  houses  and  296.335  cers,  and  3,006  cadets  and  pupils;  soldierdand 
persons  over  that  of  1893.  Of  the  1,177,663  military  employees,  269,748.  In  the  infantry 
liirths  in  1893,  601.961  were  of  boys.  579,702  each  regiment  has  12  companies  or  8  battalions. 
'ere  of  girls,  and  108,873  were  stillborn.  In  In  time  of  peace  the  company  consi.sts  of  192 
the  ll!t  of  987.177  deaths,  478,808  were  of  males  men.  of  whom  5  are  officers  and  29  are  '■  first 
and  4-58,866  of  females,  the  ses  of  2  being  un-  soldiers  "or  noncommissioned  officers,  the  grade 
known.  There  were  357,913  raarriagesand  116.-  of  corporal  not  being  known.  In  war  time  the 
S:18  divorces.  These  were  .'J5,550  persons  known  conifiajiy  at  full  strength  has  273  men.  A  regl- 
to  be  abroad  and  296.885  absconders.  The  ment  of  Infantry  in  war  has  2,880  men ;  in  peace, 
number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  ninetv  2..^47  men,  with  13  horses.  9  noncombatant  offl- 
and  one  hundred  was  7.880;  of  those  over  cers,  349  "first  soldiers."  65  ordlnarv,  and  4su- 
•>nc  hundred,  98.  In  1803,  6  cities  (all  on  perior  officers.  A  brigade  of  artillery  at  war 
Hondo)  had  over  100,000.  13  had  between  strength  comprises  2  batteries,  each  of  6  bronze 
Sn.OOO  and  100,000,  and  18  had  between  30,000  fleldgunB,9ervedby  158menand86horses.  Acar- 
and  .50,000  inhabitants.  There  were  9,808  for-  alrycompany  in  war  has  189  men  and  140  horses. 
fi(i:n  residents,  of  whom  04  were  In  the  diplo-  The  cannon  are  of  7i  centimetres  bore.  The  iu- 
malio  or  consular  service  of  their  respective  fantry  is  armed  with  the  Murata  rifle,  a  maga- 
^nntries.  and  673  were  in  the  Japanese  dovern-  zlne  breech-loader  holding  9  cartridpcs  and  finng 
ment  or  privat*  employ  as  teachers,  engineers,  a  copper-coated  leaden  rod  H  inch  long,  the 
etc.  Of  this  total,  1,728  were  Jtritish,  958  Ameri-  powder  used  making  little  smoke  and  noise.  The 
<an.  480  Qemuui,  404  French,  and  5.574  Chinese,     rapid  mobilization  of  troops  in  the  summer  of 
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1894  showed  that,  besides  50,000  men  actually  of  raw  silk  of  superior  and  4,264,090  of  inferiot 
under  arms,  100,000  trained  soldiers  were  avail-  quality,  and  648,030  pounds  of  floss  silk.     Of 
able.    Their  discipline,  enthusiasm,  and  mastery  matches,  12,841,021  gross,  valued  at  yen  2,572,- 
of  the  details  of  scientific  warfare  account  large-  980,  were  made.    Her  astonishing  progress  as  a 
Iv  for  their  successes  in  the  field.    In  the  navy  manufacturing  country,  which  is  enabling  Japan 
there  are,  including  reserves  and  functionaries,  to  win  away  from  Great  Britain  much  of  the 
13,987  men,  of  whom  269  are  superior,  1,122  or-  Indian,  most  of  the  Korean,  and  some  of  the 
dinary,  and  2,072  subordinate  officers,  and  8,486  Chinese  trade,  is  shown  in  the  record  of  the  cot- 
sailors  and  marines.    Of  the  war  ships,  10  were  ton  industry.    Steamers  especially  fitted  for  the 
built  in  Europe,  and  the  remaining  25  at  Yo-  trade  in  peninsular  Asia  are  being  purchased, 
kosha  or  some  other  of  the  5  naval  stations,  2  of  The  first  cotton  mill  was  erected  in  1863,  with 
which   have  facilities  for  the  construction  of  5,456  spindles.    In  1883  there  were  16  mills 
steel-armored  vessels  of  the  finest  modem  style  with  43,704  spindles ;  in  1893,  46  mills  had  600.- 
and  equipment.     Cleanliness,   economy,  disci-  000  spindles.    Larj^  orders  for  more  spinning 
pline,  and  attention  to  the  details  of  seamanship  machmery — some  intended  for  yarns  of  the  fine 
as  well  as  machinery  characterize  the  navy.    Be-  qualities — are  now  in  foreign  hands.    The  ex- 
sides  impressing  into  the  national  service  all  the  port  duty  on  cotton  yams  has  been  abolished, 
available  merchant  steamers,  the  Government        CommnnicationsL— Instead  of  the  foot-mn- 
purchased  or  chartered  a  fleet  of  fast  transports,  ner  of  ancient  days,  who  carried  his  tiny  p:ick- 
fhe    elaborate  hospital  service    and  the    Red  age  at  the  end  of  a  split  bamboo,  the  organized 
Cross  Society  provide  for  the  needs  of  invalided  postal  system  has  now  3,169  post  oflSces  and  535 
and  wounded  soldiers  mixed  postal  and  telegraphic  stations ;  27.859 
Agricnltnre  and  Industry. — The  statistics  miles  of  territorial,  1,794  miles  of  ferry,  139  of 
for  1892  show  marked  increase  in  land  reclama-  river,  and  16,646  miles  of  marine  postal  routes 
tion  and  cultivation,  yet  the  amount  of  crops  are  now  open.    In  1892-'93  221,569,619  letters, 
harvested  annually  varies  according  to  the  se-  50,829,700  papers,  and  5,412,424  book  packet«^ 
verity  of  the  hurricanes,  inundations,  and  other  or  a  total  of  277,805,743  articles,  passed  throu|:b 
destructive  natural  phenomena.      Rice  is  the  the  mails,  making  an  average  of  6*66  to  each  in- 
staple  food,  and  irrigated  rice  land  excels  from  habitant.    In  1892  the  total  of  foreign  corre- 
three-  to  flve-fold  all  others  in  value.    In  1892  spondence  was  904,233  covers  sent  and  1,486,184 
206,894,780  bushels  of  rice,  34,046,625  of  barley,  received.    At  the  2,276  domestic   money-order 
30,285.120  of  rye,  and  15,370,210  of  wheat  were  offices,  2,944,622  orders,  amounting  to  yen  2:3.- 
harvested,  the  average  yield  to  the  acre  for  all  872,4^,  were  emitted,  while  6.296  foreign  orders 
crops  being  1^  bushels.    In  general,  the  land  amounting  to  yen  227,637,  were  sent  or  paid, 
is  most  fertile  when  nearest  the  cities,  the  chief  In  1892,  from  633  telegraph  offices,  over  8,638 
manure  being  human  ordure.    The  ratio  of  agri-  miles  of  lines  and  24,800  miles  of  wire  (not  in- 
cultural  products  to  the  total  exports  in  1892  eluding  492  miles  of  submarine  cables),  5,235,27^ 
was  63*3  percent.;  of  manufactures,  15*6:  min-  messages  were  sent,  or  11*61  to  every  100  per- 
ing  products,  13*4;  marine  products,  4'9;  mis-  sons.    The  messages  sent  abroad  numbered  5*2.- 
celianeous,  2*8 ;  yet  the  ratio  of  arable  land  to  597,  and  those  received  from  abroad    54.895. 
the  entire  area  is  smaller  in  Japan  than  in  any  Twenty  telephone  offices  employed  154  miles  of 
European    country,  being  but  12*3  per  cent.,  wire.    In  1893  the  railway  system  had   1,SK) 
compared  with  54*6  per  cent,  in  France  and  24*7  miles  of  rail  in  operation  (of  which  558  were  oo 
in  Bulgaria.    There  is  not  only  plenty  of  waste  the  state  railways  and  1,322  owned  by  compa- 
land  in  Yezo,  but  also  in  Kiushiu  and  north-  nies),  267  under  constraction,  and  358  surveyed 
eastern  Hondo,  besides  large  uncultivated  plains  ready  for  finishing.    The  total  expense  incurred 
near  Tokio.    The  agricultural  classes  form  71  by  public  and  private  enterprise  was  yen  84,493.- 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  or  27,500,(KX)  souls  038,  for  which  there  was  of  private  capital  sub- 
m  all.    While  the  commercial  and  industrial  scribed  yen  73,123,000.    The  rolling  stock  com- 
classes  are  well  supplied  with  banks,  the  farmers  prised  318  locomotives,  1,373  passenger  and  4.752 
have  not  the  same  facilities  for  obtaining  capi-  freight  cars.     At  the  362  stations  26,977.970 
tal ;  hence  the  relatively  slower  rate  of  progress,  passengers  embarked.    The  net  profits  were  yen 
The  silkworms  obtain  their  food  from  mulberry  4,696,034,  the  expenses  being  48  per  cent,  of  the 
trees  planted  in  orchards  covering  619,923  acres,  receipts.    There  are  also  in  the  empire  993,572 
The  live  stock  of  the  empire  comprised  in  1891  vehicles  drawn  by  horse,  ox,  or  man  power,  the 
622,006  cows  and  435,416  oxen,  a  total  of  1,057,-  jinrikishas    numbering    177,303.     For    water 
422,  or  26  animals  to  every  1,000  persons.    Be-  transport  there  were  in  1892  643  steamers,  7> 
sides  844,790  mares,  there  were  702,871  stallions,  sailing  vessels  of  European  model,  18,193  junkf. 
or  a  total  of  1,547,661   horses,  or  38  to  every  and  585,456  small  boats.    The  coasts  are  lighted 
1,000  inhabitants.    Animal  fiesh  being  now  a  by  71  national  lighthouses  or  lightships  and  22 
standard  article  of  food,  and  horseflesh  popu-  beacons,  while  126  lighthouses,  towers,  boats,  or 
lar,  there  were  slaughtered  in  1891  89,306  beeves  various  indicators  to  seafaring  people  are  sup- 
and  25,817  horses  (against  none  in   1870  and  ported  at  local  expense. 

3,062  in  1886).  Of  tea,  70,963,930  (troy)  pounds  Administration.— One  of  the  ^«test  of  re- 
were  raised  in  1891.  In  14,703  distilleries,  in  forms  accomplished  in  Japan,  leading  to  the  rel- 
which  960,555  persons  were  employed,  130,319,440  ative  decrease  of  the  burdens  borne  by  the  pco- 
gallons  of  alcoholic  beverages  were  manufac-  pie  and  the  multiplication  of  producers,  was  the 
tured.  In  10,170  factories  48,522,360  gallons  of  reduction  of  the  nontaxpaying  gentry,  or  wear- 
soy  were  made.  The  ceramic  product  amounted  ers  of  two  swords,  from  the  status  of  pensioner*, 
to  yen  3,085,562.  In  sericulture  the  output  was  to  that  of  breadwinners  and  ratepayers.  Prinr 
8,074,819  cards  of  eggs,  11,149,760  troy  pounds  to  1872  about  one  fifteenth  of  the  male  popolft- 
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tion  were  real  or  prospective  officeholders,  the  nine  years,  and  the  subsequent  honors  paid  bj 
entire  class  of  gentry  and  nobles  living  at  China  and  Korea  to  the  murderer,  roused  Japa- 
Govemment  expense  upon  the  people.  Twenty  nese  popular  excitement  to  fever  heat.  When, 
years  afterward,  in  1892,  despite  the  increase  in  early  m  June,  the  insurrection  of  the  Tong  Haks 
population  from  30,857,271  to  41,089,940,  the  broke  out  in  southern  Korea,  and  Li-Bung- 
total  number  of  national  (31,211)  and  local  (17,-  Chang  sent  a  force  of  Chinese  soldiery  to  subdue 
771)  civil  officers  was  but  48,982,  whose  salaries  them,  the  Japanese  Government  also,  according 
amounted  to  yen  11.426,740.  These  function-  to  the  Tientsm  treatv  of  1885,  dispatched  a  force 
aries  are  thus  classified :  Personal  administra-  to  Seoul.  Havine  had  her  legation  buildings 
tion,  21,261 ;  justice,  4,538 ;  police  and  prison  burned  and  her  subjects  murdered  in  two  former 
a^nts,  20,670.  The  consular  and  diplomatic  uprisings,  Japan  now  demanded  from  Korea  a 
corps  number  140,  against  the  123  foreign  min-  series  of  reforms.  Diplomatic  complications 
isters  and  consuls,  etc.,  residing  in  Japan.  In  arising  between  the  authorities  of  l^kio  and 
1892,  the  number  of  domiciled  citizens  paying  at  Pekin,  the  Japanese  envoys  left  the  Chinese 
least  yen  15  in  national  taxes,  and  havmg  there-  capital.  A  formal  declaration  of  war  with 
fore  the  right  to  vote  or  be  voted  for,  was  460,-  China  was  made  by  Japan,  Aug.  1.  Both  bel- 
914.  Other  persons  paying  the  tax,  but  for  li&^erents  poured  their  forces  into  Korea — the 
various  reasons  (specified  m  the  Constitution)  Chinese  by  land  and  sea  and  the  Japanese  at 
ineligible  to  all  the  elector^s  rights  of  being  Chemulpo' and  Gensan.  On  land  the  oattles  of 
elected  as  well  as  of  electing,  numbered  511,209.  Asan,  July  29  and  30,  and  Ping  Yang,  Sept.  16, 
Notable  Erents. — The  year  1894  opened  with  resulted  in  victories  for  the  Japanese,  and  a  few 
the  Government's  dissolution,  Jan.  10,  of  the  days  later  Korea  was  cleared  of  Chinese  soldiery, 
hostile  Diet  (which  demands  that  the  ministry  On  the  water,  the  transport  **  Kow  Shing,"  laden 
shall  l)e  responsible  to  the  Diet,  and  not  to  the  with  1,100  Chinese  troops  for  Asan,  was  sunk 
Emperor)  and  suppression  of  the  Great  Japan  by  the  "  Naniwa,"  and  a  Chinese  dispatch  vessel 
and  other  societies  noted  for  their  antiforei^n  was  captured,  July  25.  On  Sept.  17  the  first 
and  antigovemment  tendencies.  Under  minis-  great  naval  battle  between  modem  armored  ves- 
terial  orders,  several  political  parties  were  sels  of  war  took  place  off  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu 
obliged  to  dissolve  or  reorganize,  and  many  river,  in  which  the  Chinese  lost  four  ships.  The 
newspapers  were  suspended  or  suppressed.  At  Japanese  army  crossed  into  Manchurian  terri- 
the  general  election  held  in  March  the  Radicals  tory  and  won  a  series  of  victories.  An  expedi- 
and  Independents  gained  161  out  of  the  300  seats  tion  under  Marshal  Oyama  besieged  and  cap- 
in  the  Lower  House.  The  imperial  silver  wed-  tui-ed  Port  Arthur.  Near  the  close  of  the  year 
ding  called  forth  extraordinary  manifestations  the  Chinese  sued  for  peace, 
of  popular  joy,  March  9 ;  and  the  issue  of  14.-  The  Campaign  in  China.— After  the  taking 
i*)0,000  commemorative  red  2-sen  and  700,000  of  Port  Arthur  (see  China)  the  reserves  of  the 
blue  5-sen  stamps.  The  Diet  met  May  12,  thor-  second  army  were  mobilized  and  a  landing  was 
ou^hly  hostile  to  the  Government.  A  resolu-  made  on  the  Chinese  coast  in  the  Gulf  of  Liao 
tion  to  impeach  the  ministry  failed  for  want  of  Tung  near  Kinchow,  between  the  Great  Wall 
5  votes,  but  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  and  Niuchwang.  Resting  upon  the  fleet,  the 
action  of  the  ministry  was  passed.  The  Diet  two  divisions  of  the  second  army  operated  along 
was  dissolved  June  2,  by  imperial  order,  after  a  the  shore  and  soon  established  communications 
session  of  less  than  three  weeks.  At  the  elec-  with  the  two  divisions  of  the  first  army,  which 
tions  of  Sept.  1,  130  new  members  were  chosen,  advanced  through  Manchuria  in  the  direction  of 
and  at  the  special  session  of  the  Diet  for  one  Niuchwang,  not  venturing  to  march  upon  Muk- 
week  at  Hiroshima  the  war  credit  of  yen  150.-  den,  while  two  Chinese  armies  remained  on  their 
OuO,000  was  unanimously  voted.  The  revision  flank  to  cut  off  communications  with  the  other 
of  the  treaties  (originally  fixed  in  the  first  or  army  and  the  sea  base.  The  operations  were  im- 
American  treaty  for  1872),  after  twenty-two  peded  by  snow  and  cold,  but,  as  weather  permit- 
vears  of  agitation,  was  inaugurated  by  Great  ted,  the  Japanese  advanced  to  Ilaicheng,  near 
IJritain  on  Aug.  26,  when  a  new  instrument,  in  which  place — at  Kungwasai — the  most  desperate 
which  Japan  is  practically  treated  as  an  equal,  engagement  of  the  war  was  fought  on  Dec.  19. 
was  signed  by  Lord  Kimberley  and  Viscount  The  Cninese  had  intrenched  themselves  in  a 
Mutsu.  Each  of  the  old  commercial  treaties  strong  position,  having  11  field  pieces  and  some 
with  Japan  (except  that  of  Mexico  in  1890)  is  machine  guns.  The  Japanese  could  not  pursue 
based  on  that  negotiated  by  Townsend  Harris  in  their  usual  flanking  tactics,  owing  to  the  nature 
1858.  The  new  American  treaty  was  signed  by  of  the  ground,  though  they  were  superior  in 
Setretary  Gresham  and  Minister  Kurino  Nov.  22,  numbers  and  in  artillery.  Gen.  Osaka's  fire  was 
and  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  Dec.  8.  returned  vigorously,  and  when  he  was  tempted 
The  minister  of  Japan  at  Washington  is  Shini-  to  make  a  charge  after  seeing  some  of  the  Chi- 
chiro  Kurino,  formerly  a  student  in  Harvard  nese  guns  dismounted,  his  men  were  driven  back 
University,  and  the  minister  of  the  United  States  with  heavy  loss  by  the  mitrailleuses  suddenly 
at  Tokio  is  Edwin  Dunn.  In  the  war  between  brought  into  play.  A  second  assault  was  like- 
China  and  Japan  the  following  is  the  order  of  wise  repulsed,  and  the  fighting  was  kept  up  by 
events :  By  the  treaty  of  Feb.  27,  1876,  in  which  the  artillery  alone  until  Gen.  Katsura,  with  great 
Korea  was  recognized  by  Japan  as  an  independ-  difficulty,  brought  up  fresh  guns  and  re-enforce- 
ent  nation  on  equal  terms,  the  Japanese'  con-  ments  of  infantry  from  Haicheng.  Another 
sidered  that  they  had  equal  rights  with  the  charge  carried  the  first  line  of  defenses,  but  the 
Chinese  in  the  peninsula.  The  assassination  at  Chinese  kept  up  a  galling  fire  from  behind  the 
Shanghai,  in  April,  of  a  Korean  refngee,  Kim  second  line  of  intrenchments  until  a  fourth 
Ok  Kiun,  who  had  found  asylum  in  Japan  for  charge  ended  the  battle.    The  Japanese  lost  450 
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men,  while  the  Chinese  losses  were  800  killed  Emperor  of  Austria-Hungary  opened  in  person 

and  600  wounded  and  prisoners.  the  new  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  in   Lemberg. 

The  Chinese  Emperor  superseded  both   Li-  M.  Maurice  Loewy,  of  Paris,  was  elected  Presi- 

Hung-Chang  and  Prince  Kung,  and  apFK>inted  dent  of  the  Institute  of  France.    Samuel  Mon- 

Liu  Kun  Yi,  Viceroy  of  Canton,  to  organize  the  tagu,  M.  P.,  was  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria, 

defense  of  the  capital  province.    The  first  Japa-  Dr.  Gaster  was  reanpomted  Ilchester  lecturer  at 

nese  army  under  Gen.  Nodzu  established  friend-  Oxford,  and  Israel  Gollancz  English  examiner 

ly  relations  with  the  Manchus,  whose  country  at  the  London  University.    S.  Schechter  gave  a 

they  occupied,  and  by  paying  for  all  supplies  course  of  lectures  on  "  Rabbinic  Theology  *'  in 

induced  tnem  to  return  to  their  homes  ana  re-  London.    Ludwig  Mond,  the  chemist,  presented 

sume  their  usual    occupations.     In    the  Liao  a  fund  for  special  research  to  the  Royal  Institu- 

Tung  peninsula  Field-Marshal  Oyama  set  up  a  tion.    A  meeting  of  representatives  of  societies 

civil  government  at  Kinchow  and  collected  the  interested  in  the  colonization  of  Syria  was  held 

customary  taxes  from  the  people.    Oten,  Sung  in  Paris.    An  Anglo^Jewish  Historical  Society 

rallied  his  scattered  forces  as  well  as  he  could,  was  organized  by  Lucien  Wolf,  of  London.    Sig- 

and  both  he  and  Gen.  Nieh  pressed  into  the  serv-  nor  Romanin  Jacur  was  appointed  Under  Secre- 

ioe  all  able-bodied  Manchurians  that  thev  could  tary  of  State  for  Italian  Public  Works.    The 

oatch.  with  the  intention  of  striking  a  blow  at  Austrian  House  of  Magnates  took  further  steps 

Gen.  Nodzu's  army.    Before  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  recognition  of   religious  liberty.     The 

the  Japanese  general  advanced  his  headquarters  Jews  of  fiuda  Pesth  showed  marked  sympathy  in 

to  To  Chung  Su,  the  Japanese  armies  being  post-  the  death  of  Louis  Kossuth,  and  special  services 

ed  in  a  position  strong  for  either  offense  or  de-  were  held  in  his  memory.    New  synagogues  were 

fense,  along  a  curve  extending  from  Kaichow  or  formed   in  South  Africa.     Prof.   Lmbou  Errera, 

Kaiphing  on  the  sea  to  Haicheng,  which  was  of  the  University  of  Brussels,  issued  a  French 

strongly  fortified,  and  thence  to  the  Mothien  work  on  **  The  Russian  Jews,*'  which  was  tran^- 

Ling  mountains.  lated  into  English ;  he  advocates  their  complete 

JEWS.  The  record  of  the  year  is  happilv  emancipation.  Josef  Israels,  the  Dutch  painter, 
free  from  anv  flagrant  outbreak  abroad.  A  lull  celebrated  his  seventieth  birthday,  ana  Prof, 
appears  to  nave  occurred  in  the  anti-Semitic  Lazarus,  the  German  philosopher,  enioycd  a 
movement,  many  of  whose  leaders  have  been  similar  honor.  Mr.  Isaac  A.  Isaacs,  of  Melbourne, 
convicted  of  penal  offenses  and  some  are  serv-  was  appointed  Attorney-General  for  Victoria, 
ing  their  terms  in  prison.  Slight  incidents,  it  is  M.  Sylvaiu  Levi  was  called  to  the  chair  of  San- 
true,  have  taken  place  in  France,  Germany,  Aus-  skrit  at  the  College  of  France. 
tria-Hungary,  and  Roumania,  which  show  that  In  the  necrology  of  the  year  abroad  may  be 
the  virus  is  by  no  means  extinct ;  but  these  have  mentioned  Chief-Kabbi  Marco  Mortara,  of  Man- 
been  unduly  magnified  in  the  press  and  need  tua;  Prof.  Louis  L.  Lewrfndowski,  Berlin,  com- 
arouse  no  apprehension.  The  action  of  Switzer-  poser;  Dr.  Ludwig  Frankl,  Vienna,  physician, 
land  in  prohibiting  the  Jewish  method  of  slaugh-  poet,  and  author ;  Dr.  Perles,  Munich,  rabbi  and 
tering  animals  was  of  minor  importance  com-  philologist;  Dr.  Moritz  Traube,  Berlin,  scientist: 
pared  with  Prof.  Dembo's  work  on  the  same  Rev.  Naphtali  Levy,  London,  author;  Salomon 
subject,  which  received  the  unqualified  approval  Sassoon,  Bombay,  A.  M.  Gubbay,  Paris,  philan- 
of  many  European  scientists.  In  the  great  ma-  thropists;  E.  J.  Asser,  Amst«rdam,  lawver ;  Gus- 
jority  01  European  abattoirs  in  the  chief  cities  tav  Levy,  Paris,  engraver ;  Dr.  Joseph  fiyrti,  Vi- 
the  Jewish  method  is  almost  exclusively  em-  enna,  scientist  and  physician ;  Dr.  Victor  Widal. 
ployed.  In  Roumania  occasional  acts  of  intol-  of  the  French  military  medical  staff :  Dr.  X. 
erance  are  announced.  In  Morocco  instances  of  Deutschlftnder,  Berlin,  rabbi  and  teacher ;  Dr. 
injustice  continue  unchecked.  In  Bulgaria  a  Brandeis,  Copenhagen,  physician, 
more  pacific  outlook  was  indicated.  In  Russia  At  home,  despite  the  long-continued  strin- 
prior  to  the  death  of  Czar  Alexander  it  was  diffi-  gency,  the  progress  of  American  Judaism,  the 
cult  to  tell  whether  the  Government  was  in  ear-  enlargement  of  its  institutions,  and  the  increase 
nest  or  not  in  its  attempts  to  solve  the  Jewish  of  synagogues  and  societies  continued  unchecked, 
problem.  When  it  closes  the  synagogue  in  Mos-  With  a  population  that  has  rapidly  passed  the 
cow  and  permits  the  erection  of  one  in  St.  half-million  mark,  the  community  is  too  large 
Petersburg,  we  can  understand  neither  its  logic  and  its  interests  too  manifold  to  receive  even  a 
nor  its  justice.  Expulsions  to  the  pale  con-  temporary  setback.  The  process  of  evolving  a 
tinned,  and  the  slow  process  of  emigration  to  homogeneousJudaismoutof  the  varied  elements, 
the  Argentine  and  beyond  is  beginning.  Baron  however,  is  necessarily  slow.  A  further  attempt 
de  Hirsch  is  sanguine  of  the  success  of  his  Ar-  at  uniting  the  reformed  congregations  was  the 
gentine  colonies,  but  his  hopes  are  not  generally  final  revision  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book  by  the 
shared.  The  new  Czar,  it  is  confidently  ex-  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis.  This 
pected,  will  prove  more  tolerant.  Early  in  De-  has  already  been  adopted  by  a  number  of  syna- 
cember  it  was  cabled  that  he  would  allow  no  gogues,  and  will,  perhaps,  be  followed  by  a 
further  persecution  of  Lutherans,  and,  as  Jew-  *'  Union  Catechism,  ranging  together  on  a  com- 
ish  bankers  are  fioating  the  new  Russian  loan  mon  platform  the  various  progressive  congre- 
when  a  year  ago  no  Jewish  bankers  would  inter-  gations,  and  checking  for  a  time  the  individu- 
est  themselves  in  Russian  finances,  there  is  every  alism  that  seems  to  have  taken  deep  root  in 
reason  to  anticipate  a  more  humane  policy.  American  Israel.  The  charity  problem  has  not 
England  had  its  periodical  scare  of  pauper  aliens,  reached  its  solution  during  the  year,  but  the 
due  to  the  infiux  of  Russian  and  Polish  immi-  marked  decrease  in  immigration  has  somewhat 
grants,  but  it  was  proved  that  their  numbers  eased  the  situation.  The  Baron  de  Hirsch  Trust 
were  comparatively  few  and  decreasing.     The  continues  its  work,  particularly  along  educational 
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lines.     The  best  results  of  its  activity  are  seen  leans,  in  December,  Leo  N.  Levi,  of  Galveston, 

in  the  success  of  the  Woodbine  colony  in  New  gave  the  oration,  wherein  he  assailed  the  posi- 

Jersey,  where  about  1,000  acres  of  farm  land  tion  of  Reform  Judaism  and  its  representative 

have  been  tilled  and  rendered  fairlv  productive,  leaders  as  illogical  and  disloyal.    His  address 

A  canning  factory,  an  agricultural  school,  and  aroused  a  protest  from  the  assembled  rabbis, 

mechanicfd  shops  are  features  of  the  colony,  in  His  main  point  was  that  if  the  Jews  of  America 

which  50  farms  are  in  successful  operation,  with  would  check  the  demoralization  that  exists,  and 

about  500  colonists  in  all.    The  Order  of  B'nai  desire  to  preserve  their  religion,  they  must  in- 

Brith  has  completed  its  arrangements  for  open-  sist  that  their  spiritual  leaders  shall  define  that 

ing  a  technical  school  in  Philadelphia.    A  steady  religion,  adhere  to  it  themselves,  and  teach  it  to 

increase  in  benevolent  institutions,  with  the  en-  their  congre^tions.   A  committee  was  appointed 

largement  of  old  or  the  erection  of  new  build-  to  promote  circuit  preaching.    There  are  now  97 

ings,  has  been  the  rule  among  the  charities  in  congregations  represented  in  the  Union,  and  the 

the  larger  cities.    The  literary  output  was  fair,  net  mcreaseof  the  funds  during  the  year  reached 

The  Jewish  Publication  Society  issued  its  full  $25,451.    The  influence  of  the  American  Jewess 

quota  of  books ;  Judaism  at  the  World's  Fair  was  noticeable  not  only  in  important  papers  that 

was  admirably  represented  in  a  volume  pub-  appeared  in  the  Jewish  press,  among  otners  one 

lished  by  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con-  by  Miss  Josephine  Lazarus,  in  which  she  pleaded 

gregations.    Dr.  Waldstein  wrote  on  **The  Jew-  for  a  union  of  the  best  elements  of  Christianity 

i«h  Question."    Miss  Emma  Wolfs  "  A  Prodigal  and  Judaism,  or  at  least  a  purification  of  Juda- 

in   Love  "  was  a  successful  novel.    Dr.  Gross  ism  from  all  ceremonial  ana  its  resurrection  as  a 

translated  Dr.  Kayserling's  work  on  the  contri-  religion  of  the  spirit  alone,  but  also  in  the  ad- 

butions  of  Jews  to  America's  discovery.    Oscar  vance  made  by  ttie  National  Council  of  Jewish 

S.  Straus  wrote  a  biography  of  Roger  Williams.  Women,  an  outgrowth  of  the  World's  Fair.    Its 

The  second  year's  proceedings  of  the  American  purposes  are :  **  To  bring  about  closer  relations 

Jewish  Historical  Society  were  of  much  interest,  among  Jewish  women,  to  furnish  by  an  organic 

Prof.  Mielziner's  **  Introduction  to  the  Talmud,"  union  a  medium  of  communication  and  a  means 

an  edition  of  notes  on  Biblical  criticism  by  the  of   prosecuting  work  of  common  interest,  to 

late   Michael  Heilprin,  a  further  part  of  Dr.  furtner  united  effort  in  behalf  of  Judaism  by 

Ja^trow's  "Talmudic  Dictionary,"  and  an  elab-  supplying  means  of  study,  and  in  behalf  of  the 

orate  study  of  **  Yemen  Manuscripts"  from  the  work  of  social  reform  by  the  application  of  the 

))en  of  Dr.  Kohut  were  also  published,  together  best  philanthropic  thought."    its  central  board 

with  works  by  Revs.  M.  H.  Harris,  M.  Flue-  is  in  Chicago.    Sections  were  formed  in  Chica- 

gel.  Em.  Schreiber,  Henry  Iliowizi,  and  Henry  go,  Quincy,  111.,  Baltimore,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Phila- 

rohen.    Rev.  Dr.  Krauskopf's  visit  to  Russia  delphla,  St.  Paul,  Duluth,  Denver,  Minneapolis, 

aroused  .some  discussion,  but  led  to  no  practical  Allegheny  City,  and  New  York,  and  its  member- 

n^i>ult.    Fresh  Impetus  was  given  to  the  Jewish  ship  has  reached  1,000.    It  aims  to  interest  and 

Chautauqua  movement.    The  necrology  included  instruct  workingwomen  as  well  as  women  of 

Adolph  L.  Sanger,  President  of  the  Board  of  leisure.    Its  plan  of  work  embraces  the  forma- 

£ducation  of  New  York  citv;  Rev.  Dr.  Alex-  tion  of  circles,  subject-matter  for  study  in  Jew- 

ander  Kohut,  Talmudist,  autlior,  and  preacher ;  ish  history  and  religion,  the  establishment  of 

and  Jesse  Seligman,  banker  and  philanthropist,  libraries  and  lecture  courses,  and  philanthropic 

At   the  fourteenth  Council  of   the    Union  of  ajgencies,  their   study   and    practical   applica- 

American  Hebrew  Congregations,  at  New  Or-  tion. 


K 

KANSAS,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  the  follows:  Balance  on  July  1,  1892,  $727,162.51 ; 

Union  Jan.  29,  1861 ;  area,  82,080  square  miles,  receipts    for  the  year  ending   June  30,  1898, 

The  population,  according   to  each  decennial  $2,706,876.17 ;  receipts  for  the  year  ending  June 

census,  was  107,206  in   1860 ;  364,399  in  1870 :  30,    1894,    $2,395,015.37 ;    total,    $5,101,891.54. 

996,096  in  1880;  and  1,427,096  in  1890.    Capital,  Disbursements  for  the  year  ending   June  30, 

Topeka.  1893,  $2,538,498.94;  disbursements  for  the  year 

OoTernment.— The  following  were  the  State  ending  June  30,  1894,  $2,448,228.88;  total  dis- 

officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Lorenzo  D.  bursement,  $4,986,727.82 :  balance  on  June  30, 

Lewelling,  Populist ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Per-  1894,  $842,326.23.    The  State  debt  on  the  last- 

cv  Daniels;  Secretary  of  State,  Richard  S.  Os-  mentioned  date  was  $801,000.    This  was  dimin- 

bome ;  Auditor,  Van  Buren  Prather ;  Treasurer,  ished  on  Oct.  15  to  $788,500  by  the  payment  of 

William  H.  Biddle:  Attorney-General,  John  T.  bonds  then  due. 

Little;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Railroads.— On  June  30, 1893,  the  total  rail- 
Henry  M.  Gaines ;  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  road  mileage  in  the  State  was  8,906-06,  an  in- 
S.  H.  Snider;  State  Bank  Commissioner,  John  crease  of  19*77  miles  for  the  year  preceding. 
W.  Breidenthal ;  Railroad  Commissioners,  John  The  total  passenger  earnings  for  last  year  were 


Finances. — For  the  biennial  period  ending    The  total  earnings  and  income  of  the  roads  were 
June  30,  1894,  the  State  treasury  statement  is  as    $158,271,577,  and  the  total  expenses  and  pay- 
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ments  exclusive  of  dividends  were  $146,877,777. 
The  amount  paid  in  dividends  was  $6,183,023, 
divided  among  4  conipanies  as  follows;  Bur- 
lington, $3,820,221;  Rock  Island,  $1,846,232; 
Chicago  Great  Western,  $379,080;  and  the  Kan- 
sas Citv,  Fort  Scott,  and  Memphis,  $137,490. 

Agrtcaltaral. — According  to  the  report  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  yield  of 
winter  and  spring  wheat  for  1893  was  24,827,- 
523  bushels,  valued  at  $10,954,110;  the  yield  of 
com  was  118,624,639  bushels,  valued  at  $32,621,- 
762 ;  and  of  oats,  28,194,717  bushels,  valued  at 
$6,488,342.  Animals  to  the  value  of  $42,774,- 
761  were  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter  during 
the  year.  The  number  and  value  of  animals  on 
the  farms  as  ascertained  during  the  year  were 
as  follow :  Horses,  860,186,  value  $44,729,672 ; 
mules.  88,585,  value  $5,492,270;  milch  cows, 
567,353,  value  $11,347,060;  other  cattle,  1.505,- 
273,  value  $25,589,641;  sheep,  224,952,  value 
$562,380;  swine,  1,406,086,  value  $10,545,645. 

Farmers*  Alliance.— Early  in  February  the 
National  Farmers'  Alliance  held  its  annual  ses- 
sions at  Topeka.  Representatives  of  the  order 
were  present  from  nearly  every  State,  and  ad- 
dresses were  made  upon  agricultural  and  polit- 
ical topics.  The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  as  representing  the  sentiment  of  the 
order  on  political  subjects : 

I.  We  demand  a  national  currency,  pafe,  sound,  and 
flexible,  iflsued  by  the  General  Government  only,  a 
full  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private ;  and 
that,  without  the  use  of  bankmg  corporations,  a  just, 
equitable,  and  efficient  means  of  distribution  direct 
to  the  people,  at  a  tax  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent,  be 
provided,  as  set  forth  in  our  sub-treasury  plan,  or 
some  better  system ;  also  by  payments  in  discharge 
of  its  obligations  for  public  improvements. 

a.  We  demand  the  free  and  unlimited  coinai^e  of 
silver  and  gold  at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  16  to  1. 

b.  We  demand  that  the  amount  of  circulating  me- 
dium be  speedilv  increased  to  at  least  $50  per  capita. 

c.  We  demand  a  graduated  income  tax. 

d.  We  demand  that  our  national  lej^islation  shall 
be  so  iVamed  in  the  future  as  not  to  build  up  one  in- 
dustry at  the  expense  of  another. 

e.  We  believe  that  the  money  of  the  country  should 
be  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 

Sle;  and  hence  we  demand  that  all  national  and 
tate  revenues  shall  bo  limited  to  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  Government,  economically  and  honestly 
administered. 

/.  We  demand  that  postal  savings  banks  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Government,  for  the  .nafe  deposit  of  the 
earnings  of  the  people  and  to  facilitate  exchange. 

II.  The  land,  including  all  the  natural  resources  of 
wealth,  is  the  heritage  of  all  the  people,  and  should 
not  be  monopolized  for  speculative  purposes,  and 
alien  ownership  of  land  should  be  prohibited.  All 
land  now  held  oy  railroads  and  other  corporations  in 
excess  of  their  actual  needs,  and  all  lands  now  owned 
by  aliens,  should  be  reclaimed  by  the  Government 
and  held  for  actual  settlers  only. 

III.  Transportation  being  a  means  of  exchange  and 
a  public  necessity,  the  Government  should  own  and 
operate  the  railroads  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 
The  telegraph  and  telephone,  like  the  post-otfice  svs- 
tem,  being  a  necessity  for  transmission  of  intelli- 
gence, should  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

The  Gorernor  and  Mrs.  Lease. — On  Dec. 
28,  1893,  Gov.  Lewelling  issued  an  order  remov- 
ing Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lease  from  her  office  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  to  which 
he  had  appointed  her  earlier  in  the  year.    No 


reason  for  the  removal  was  given  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, nor  was  she  accorded  a  hearing  prior  to 
the  order.  She  accordingly  determined  to  te^ 
the  question  in  the  courts,  whether  the  Governor 
possessed  unlimited  power  of  removal  without 
cause  shown,  and  for  this  purpose  brought  suit 
in  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  January.  This 
suit  was  decided,  on  Feb.  14,  in  her  favor.  The 
court  in  its  opinion  says : 

The  Constitution  ordains  that  the  trustees  of  tlte 
benevolent  institutions  shall  be  appointed  by  tii^ 
Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  but  does  not  declare  the  term  or  tenure 
of  office  of  the  trustee.  Section  2,  Article  XV,  of 
the  Constitution  ordains :  *'  The  tenure  of  any  oliief 
not  herein  provided  for  may  be  declared  bv  law : 
when  not  so  declared,  such  office  shall  be  held  dur- 
ing the  pleasure  of  the  authority  making  the  ap- 
pointment'' Section  2,  chapter  cxxx.  Session  Laws  oi 
1876,  declares  that  the  term  or  tenure  of  office  of  the 
trustees,  aflber  1879,  shall  be  three  years.  The  obvious 
meaning  of  section  2  of  Article  A  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  that  in  those  offices,  the  term  or  tenure  of 
which  is  not  fixed  by  law,  the  incumbent  may  be  re- 
moved at  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing  power ;  but 
where  the  term  or  tenure  is  d!eclared  by  law,  then 
the  officer  shall  hold  for  the  full  term. 

Political. — State  officers,  members  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  members  of  Cougre&s 
were  to  be  chosen  at  the  November  election. 
The  first  ticket  for  State  officers  in  the  field  wa» 
nominated  by  the  Republicans  in  convention  at 
Topeka  on  June  6.  It  contained  the  following 
names :  For  Governor,  Edmund  N.  Morrill ;  for 
Lieutenant-Governor,  James  A.  Troutman:  for 
Secretary  of  State,  W.  C.  Edwards ;  for  Auditor, 
George  E.  Cole ;  for  Treasurer,  Otis  L.  Atherton ; 
for  Attornev-General,  P.  B.  Dawes ;  for  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Edwin  Stanley; 
for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  W.  A.  John- 
ston; for  Congressman  at  Large,  Richard  W. 
Blue.  The  platform  adopted  contained  the  fol- 
lowing: 

We  adhere  to  the  Republican  doctrine  of  protec- 
tion, and  believe  that  tariff  laws  should  protect  the 
products  of  the  farm  as  well  as  of  the  factory. 

The  American  people  favor  bimetallism,  and  the 
Republican  party  demands  the  use  of  both  ^old  and 
silver  as  standard  money,  with  such  restrictions  atid 
under  such  provisions,  to  be  determined  by  legisla- 
tion, as  will  secure  the  maintenance  of  theparity  of 
values  of  the  two  metals  •  and  that  the  purcha^in:? 
and  debt-paying  power  of  tne  dollar,  whether  of  srold, 
silver,  or  paper,  snail  be  at  all  times  equal.  The  in- 
terests of  the  producers  of  the  country,  its  fanuen* 
and  its  workingmen^  demand  that  the  mints  be  ojH.>Ded 
to  the  coinage  of  silver  of  the  mines  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  Congress  should  enact  a  law  levyini? 
a  tax  upon  importations  of  foreign  silver  sufficient  to 
fullv  protect  tne  products  of  our  own  roinei^ 

We  favor  national  and  State  legislation  for  the  en- 
courajfement  of  irrigation. 

On  June  12  the  Prohibitionists  met  in  State 
convention  at  Olathe,  and  nominated  the  fol- 
lowing candidates:  For  Governor,  I.  O.  Picker- 
ing; for  Lieutenant-Governor.  H.  P.  Douthart: 
for  Secretary  of  State,  J.  N.  Howard ;  for  Audi- 
tor, J.  P.  Perkins ;  for  Treasurer,  James  Murray; 
for  Attorney-General.  M.  V.  B.  Bennett;  for 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Mrs.  A. 
Allison ;  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  J.  R- 
Silver;  for  Congressman  at  Large,  Frank  Hol- 
singer. 

On  the  same  day  the  representatives  of  the 
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People's  party,  in  convention  at  Topeka,  renomi-  Owing  to  the  vastly  changed  condition  of  our  peo- 

nated  Gov.  Liewelling.  Treasurer  Biddle.  Auditor  P^®  ^iuce  the  adoption  of  our  State  Constitution,  we 

Prat  her,  Attorney-General  Little,  Superintendent-  '^^fj?  ^'^^^  ^^  »  constitutional  convention. 


Secretary  of  perience  from  year  to  year  since  its  adoption  has 

State.  J.  W.  Amis;  and  for  Justice  of  the  Su-  demonstrated  that  it  was  the  work  of  folly  and  fanati- 

preroe  Court,  George  W.  Clark.     The  platform  cism ;  that  it  has  not  4n  the  slightest  degree  lessened 

adopted  approves  the  State  administration,  de-  the  evils  of  inteini)erance,  and  has  been  the  fruitful 

mands  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  P}^^^^^  of  J™d,  bribery,  perjury,  and  oiMcial  corrup- 

1,  denounces  national  and  State  banks  of  issue,  f3^''^  and  in  lieu  thereof  we  favor  a  system  of  high 

favors  national  and  SUte  boards  of  arbitration  &qS?,SuL^lTrek^^^^^ 

for  labor  differences,  demands  service  pensions  into  practical  effect  the  purpose  and  intent  of  said 

for  soldiers,  and  contains  the  following  declara-  amendment 
tions  on  State  issues :  We  oppose  woman  suffrage,  as  tending  to  destroy 

We  favor  a  State  irrigation  department  to  investi-  ^^  **°"»«  ^^^  family— the  true  basis  of  political  safe- 
gate  methods  and  water  supplies,  and  encourage  ^y— ^^  ^^l^  *  .?  '^^^  *°**^  ^°®  helpmeet  and 
moT«  extended  irrigation.  guardian  of  the  family  sanctuary  may  not  be  dragged 

We  demand  a  freight-rate  law  based  on  the  line  of  *">°J.  "*«  modest  piint.v  of  sell-imposed  seclusion  to 

the  maximum-rate  bUl  p&wed  by  the  Senate   and  he  thrown  unwillingly  into  the  unfemmine  places  of 

afterward  defeated  by  the  Republican  House,  and  pohtical  strife.  .       ^       ^ 

quousinproof  of  the  need  of  such  law,  the  plank  of      ^^he   disgraceful    retummg-board  proceedinffs  of 

the  Republican  platform  adopted  at  their  State  Con-  the  last  election,  worthv  of  the  palnaiest  days  of  car- 

vention  in  181»2,  which  we  adopt  and  make  a  part  of  P«thag  corruption,  resulting  as  it  did  in  the  unlawful 

Uii»  demand,  to  wit :  larcenv  ol  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature,  as  also 

We  insist  that  the  great  transportation  companies,  J^®  subsMuent  disgraceful  proceedings  of  both  I'opu- 

whieh  derive  their  corporate  existence  from  Kansas  "***  ?"^  Kepublican  parties,  deserve  the  patriotic  at- 

law«  and  their  financial  existence  from  Kansas  trade  Mention  and  condemnation  of  the  people, 
and  commerce,  owe  to  the  people  of  Kansas  fair  e^m-         At  the  election  in  November  the  entire  Repub- 

tablfT,  and  honest  treatment  in  the  matter  of  freight  i,v»««  q*o#^  *i^\,^¥  «,oo  »i»^f^^      iu^..,.:ii  ^.**^tr*^ 

rate*;  and  wo  are  opposed  to   the  inequitable  and  lica"  State  ticket  was  elected.     Momll,  for  Qov- 

opprtawive  discrimination  in  the  adjustment  of  such  emor.  received  148,697  votes,  and  was  elected; 

rales*  by  said  corporations,  whereby  the  merchants,  Liewelling  received  118,329;  Overmyer,  26,709; 

shippers,  and  consumers  of  other  States  are  enriched  Pickering,  5,496.    The  proposed  suffrage  amend- 

at  tiie  expense  and  to  the  irgury  of  the  people  of  ment  to  the  State  Constitution  was  rejected  by 

Kansas ;  and  we  demand  of  the  next  Legislature  the  130,139  votes  against  it  to  95.302  for  it.     The 

utmost  diligence  in  enacting  appropriate  legislation.  Populists  elected   1   member  of  Congress;  the 

i;I^r^l*Si^nI^S)uL^^j '^^^  Republicans  elected  the  other  6  district  mem- 

mercantile,  and  other  interests  ot  tne  state  ol  Kansas  i^^J^  „„  1  .^^  n^« ««««««»««  «*-  t  «««^ 

.hall  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality,  so  far  as  ^^^#5,11^5^2"^^.??.      ^L^^^i    .,,^ ,   ,u 
freight  rates  are  concerned,  with  the  like  interests  of  ..  K*'MUtJtl,abouthernbtate,admittedtothe 
adjoining  States;  believing  that  all  power  is  vested  Union  June  1,  1792;  area,  40,400  square  miles; 
in  the  people,  and  that  aU  laws  of '  vital  importance  population  in  1890,  1,858,635.    Capital,  Frank- 
should  oe  initiated  and  approved  or  disapproved  by  fort. 

them.  Therefore  we  indorae  the  initiative  and  refer-  GoTeriiment— The  State  oflBcers  during  the 
endum  system.  ye^  were :  Governor,  John  Y.  Brown,  Democrat : 
The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  To-  Lieutenant-Governor,  Mitchell  C.  Alford ;  Sec- 
peka  on  Julv  3.  It  refused  to  adopt  any  of  the  retary  of  State,  John  W.  Headley  ;  Treasurer, 
nominees  of"  the  People's  party,  and  placed  in  Henry  S.  Hale ;  Auditor,  L.  C.  Norman  ;  Attor- 
the  field  a  ticket  of  its  own  bearing  the  follow-  ney-General,  Wm.  J.  Hendrick ;  Superintend- 
ing names :  For  Governor,  David  Overmyer ;  for  ent  of  Public  Instruction,  Edward  P.  Thorn j)son  ; 
Lieutenant-Govemor,Sidney  G.Cooke:  'for  Sec-  Adjutant-General,  A.  J.  Gross;  Commissioner 
retary  of  State,  E.  J.  Heming;  for  Treasurer,  of  Agriculture,  Nicholas  McDowell;  Commis- 
Bamey  Lantry ;  for  Auditor,  W.  E.  Banks ;  for  sioner  of  Insurance,  Henry  T.  Duncan  ;  Regis- 
Attorney-General,  James  McKinstrv ;  for  Super-  ter  of  the  Land  Office,  G.  B.  Swango  ;  Rail- 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  M.'  H.  Wyckoff ;  road  Commissioners,  C.  C.  McChord,  C.  B.  Poyntz, 
for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  J.  D.   Mc-  and  Urev  Woodson. 

Cleverty ;  for  Congressman  at  Large,  Joseph  G.        Caswell  Bennett,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 

liowe.     Resolutions  were  adopted  favoring  free  Appeals,  died  Aug.  9.    The  other  justices  during 

silver  coinage  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  recommend-  the  year  were  William  S.  Pryor  and  Joseph  H. 

ing  the  establishment  of  a  national  commission  Lewis. 

to  examine  into  pauper  immigration  and  devise        1"  January,  1895,  the  new  court  of  7  judges 

a  remedy  therefor,  denouncing  the  adoption  of  took   their    seats :    Chief   Justice,    William    S. 

religious  tests  as  a  qualification  for  office,  favor-  Pryor;    Associate  Justices,  Joseph   H.   Lewis, 

ing  liberal  pensions,  and  demanding  legislation  James  A.  Hazelrigg,  John  R.  Grace,  Thomas  H. 

that  will  properly  protect  the  rights  of  both  Paynter,  Sterling  B.  Toney,  and  B.  L.  D.  Guffy. 
capital  and  labor.    On  State  issues  the  following        Finances.— In   his   message  to  the  General 

declarations  were  made :  Assembly  in  January  the  Governor  said :  "  I  am 

,„    -         ,     .  .    ^.     1 ,.         ,        ,   ,  of  the  opinion  that  there  will  be  a  large  balance 

\^  e  favor  the  imorovement  of  public  roads  and  the  ^^  the  treasury  on  June  30.     The  financial  con- 

K'm^ults  nece^y  to  accomplish  ^.^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

We  demand  the  repeal  of  all  laws  authorizing  the  P*st.     All  taxpayers  have  keenly  felt  the  burden 

iHBue  of  bonds  for  any  purpose  other  than  public  of  meeting  their  obligations.    I  believe  that  the 

buildings  and  free  bridges  upon  public  roads.  tax  rate  may  be  safely  reduced  several  cents  on 
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the  $100."    Bat  in  July  the  following  was  pub-  large  knives  made  from  files  thej  intended  to 

lished :  kill  the  guards  and  take  their  weapons,  then  kiU 

State-Treasurer  Hale  has  closed  the  treasury  until  ^^^  guard  on  the  wall  between  the  male  and  fe- 

Oct.  1,  when  two  fifths  of  the  total  amount  of  the  male  wards,  and  make  their  escape  by  passing 

school  money  due  the  teachers,  or  over  $850,000,  will  over  the  wall.    They  were  placed  in  irons  and  in 

have  to  bo  paid.    The  collections  of  the  revenue  due  separate  cells,  and  all  made  confession.    Eighteen 

on  April  1  did  not  meet  the  expecUtions  of  ^e  Treas-  ^^  njore  were  in  the  plot 

urer  and  he  could  see  no  ^^^^  Q^' ^^,J^«^»«^;^*y  ^^^  The  south  section  of  the  prison  warehouse  was 

meetniff  the  immediate  demands  on  the  treasury  and     A^^t-^^^^A  u«  «-.v  xr^«    io      i*. „  ah  a  -^^u 

providing  for  the  accumulation  of  the  school  money  destroyed  by  fire  Nov.  12.    It  was  filled  with 

other  tlian  by  entire  suspension  of  the  payment  of  all  chairs,  the  property  of  contractors, 

claims.    There  is  a  deficit  of  more  than  $627,181  in  Banks.— A  report  made  to  the  General  As- 

the  general  expenditure  fund,  out  of  which  all  the  semblv  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  February, 

current  expenses  of  the  Oovemment  are  paid,  and  an  said  that  a  great  number  of  corporations  in  the 

actual  deficit  in  the  treasury  as  a  whole,  when  the  jjtate  had  not  complied  with  that  section  of  the 

sums  credited  to  the  smki^  *"^J?^?;^  ^"^^  '"^  law  placing  banks,  trust  companies,  and  buUd- 

taken  into  account,  of  more  tEan  $277,577.  .^^  ^^^  ,^^  associations  undirthe  supervision 

On  Dec.  29  it  was  announced  that  the  funds  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  were  liable  to  the 

were  exhausted,  and  the  salaries  due  Dec.  31  to  penalties    prescribed.     Following  are  extracts 

State  officers  could  not  be  paid.  from  the  report : 

The  people  of  Union  County  are  resisting  the  ^j^Ymre  are  at  present  168  State  and  18  private  banks 
payment  m  full  of  bonds  issued  m  aid  of  a  rail-  in  the  State.  The  former  have  made  8  sets  of  reports, 
road.  One  township  has  voted  to  take  $15,000,  of  dates  July  1,  Sept  23,  and  Dec.  23, 1893.  The  lat- 
and  another  $60,000,  in  bonds,  to  be  delivered  ter  have  made  2  sets  of  re^rts.  of  dates  June  1  and 
when  the  road  should  be  completed.  Work  was  Dec.  28, 1898.  Sixteen  foreign  building  and  loan  »- 
begun,  and  all  seemed  to  be  going  so  well  that  ^^aji^"?  have  obtained  certificates  to  do  business, 
the  company's  alleged  agent  induced  the  county  ^he  foreign  building  and  loan  associattons  generally 
m  ^^'"r""/  "*  ««cKc**  ag«7iiu  AtAuuv^  t,  *«^  Ay  q\^j^  that  thc  provisious  of  the  corporation  law  chare- 
officera  to  sign  and  deliver  the  bonds.  As  soon  ingthom  $25  for  each  certificate  to  do  business,  |25lSr 
as  signed  they  were  hurried  off,  and  soon  after-  license  for  each  agent,  $10  for  annual  reports,  and  the 
ward  the  work  on  the  proposed  railway  stopped,  provisions  of  the  revenue  and  taxation  law  impoBini?  a 
The  bonds  were  sold  to  third  parties  for  73  cents  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  business  done  in  this  State,  arc  op- 
en the  dollar.  The  people  will  pay  that  amount,  pressive.  and  most  of  them  claim  that  they  have  on!;' 
but  will  resist  any  attempt  to  collect  the  whole,  obtained  certificates  for  the  nurpose  of  winding  up  their 

The  $600,000  refunded  by  the  Government  for  ^T''^.^^TV^^^'^'^'''?  ^rom  the  Suite.    There  are 

4.U      **  ▼^^♦^^^   ^        J  •     iu        u     1  #..~  1   u.,4.  now  about  175  home  or  local  building  and  loan  as- 

the  war  tax  was  placed  m  the  school  fund,  but  eociations  in  the  State. 

was  borrowed  for  general  expenses,  and  a  per-  .     »u          *.-        « i^i.    i      ^i.       «             *   # 

petual  bond  bearing  interest  was  placed  to  the  Another  section  of  the  law  the  enforcement  of 

iredit  of  the  schoof  fund.    The  Superintendent  ^*^^«*^  *PP«*«  ^  ^  *^'®^"^<^  ^  ^*^«  following: 

of  Public  Instruction  issued  a  letter  to  county  ^The  stpckholdew  of  each  bank  orgimized  under 

superintendents  in  July,  in  which  he  said :  "  The  *^»f  J^icle  shall  be  mdividuallv  responsible,  equ^ly 

A.,;ii*^«««  «„*.:.«„*^  A,.i\ui^  ^««  i«  •^^r^.^i.^^A  and  ratably,  and  not  one  for  the  other,  for  all  eoD- 

Auditor  s  estimate,  due  this  day,  in  accordance  ^^^  and  liabilities  of  such  bank,  to  the  extent  of 

with  the  revised  law,  has  been  rendered,  and  I  the  amount  of  their  stock  at  par  value  in  addition  to 

find  that  a  ^er  capita  of  only  $2.75  can  be  de-  the  amount  of  such  stock ;  but  persons  holding  rtwk 

clared.    This  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  disap-  as  fiduciaries  shall  not  be  nersonallv  liable  as  stoek- 

pointment,  as  it  has  been  contemplated  that  at  holders,  but  the  estate  in  their  hands  shall  be  liable 

least  the  rate  of  last  year  could  be  maintained."  1^  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the 

In  the  suits  against  the  sureties  of  ex-Treasurer  P^^IJf^/  .f  ^'^^f  stockholders,  and  no  ^insfer  or 

T-**  «  ^»^:o;^.«  »«<,  <*;,f»n  ;«  fi»«  ».'..r..mi*f  ^^„**  {»  stock  shall  operate  as  a  release  of  any  such  liability 

Tate  a  decision  was  given  in  the  circuit  court  m  ^^j^^j^    ^^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^^  transfer;  provided  the 

Mav,  holding  the  bondsmen  liable  for  $24,5«8.24,  action  to  enforce  such  liability  shall  be  commenced 

with  interest  from  date.     This  judgment  covers  within  two  vears  from  the  time  of  the  transfer ;  and 

defalcations  occurring  in  1886-'88,  and  was  a  the  directorB  of  each  bank  shall,  in  January  of  each 

practical  victory  for  the  State.     After  the  judg-  year,  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State  a  correct  list  of 

ment  was  rendered  a  conference  of  the  attorneys  the  stockholders  and  officers  of  such  hank, 

for  the  defense  with  the  Attorney-General  and  Insnrance. — The  report  of  the  Commissioner 

another  for  the  Commonwealth  resulted  in  an  of  Insurance,  made  in  April,  was  for  the  year 

agreement  to  the  effect  that  the  Commonwealth  ending  June  30,  1893.    From  this  it  appears 

was  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  suit,  and  the  defense  that  the  stock  fire  and  fire-marine  insurance 

would  not  appeal  the  case  but  pay  the  judgment  companies  of  other  States  and  foreign  countries 

at  once.  received  $2,638,125  in  the  State,  and  paid  lofse^ 

The  Penitentiary. — A  sensation  was  created  amounting  to  $1,941,807. 

at  Frankfort,  in  April,  by  the  discovery  of  an  al-  Production. — The  production  of  coal  in  1893 

leged  conspiracy  for  an  outbreak  in  the  Peni-  was  given  in  the  report  of  the  Geoiogical  Survey 

tentiary.    Six  of  the  convicts  were  implicated,  as  2,805,010  short  tons,  of  thevalue  of  $2,460- 

and  made  a  confession  after  the  discovery  of  a  973. 

f)lan  to  saw  out  one  of  their  cells  at  nigHt,  un-  The  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop  of  com  on  the  1st 

ock  the  others,  kill  the  night  guard  nearest  day  of  July,  averaged  for  ten  years,  gives  Ken- 

them,  and  escape.    Duplicate  keys  were  found  tucky  93  2.    The  yield  for  1893  was  68.008,000 

in  their  possession.    In  September  a  similar  plot  bushels,  and  for  1894  it  was  67,892,000  bushels, 

was  discovered  by  means  of  the  report  of  a  man  Homes  and  Farms. — The  census  statistics 

who  overheard  the  conspirators  talking.    It  was  for  Kentucky  are  as  follow :  34*73  per  cent  of 

their  purpose  to  make  an  attempt  as  the  guards  the  farm  families  hire,  and  65*27  per  cent,  own 

and  prisoners  were  going  to  supper.    With  4  the  farms  cultivated  by  them ;  4'Od  per  cent,  of 
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the  farm-owning  families   own   subject  to  in-  or  miiMioing  of  another,  including  her  hunband,  un- 

cumbrance,  and  95*94  per  cent,  own  free  of  in-  !«»  ""ch  eaUte  Bhall  have  been  aet  apart  for  that 

cumbrance.    Among  100  farm  families,  86  hire  P"T*?«  ^^  d««d  oj"  morteago  or  other  conveyance; 

their  farms,  3  own  with  incumbrance,  and  62  ^^r.^ti!^yt}t^Jl!!^,h  l?fil!:i'J?if  ^^^  *"^  '^■ 

without    incumbrance      On  the  owned  farms  Td^^^S  c^^S^?!^  a^^^^^^^ 

there  are  liens  amountmg  to  $5,836,854,  which  this  act  provided. 

is  40-12  per  cent,  of  their  value,  and  this  debt  A  married  woman  mav  take,  acquire,  and  hold 

bears  interest  at  the  average  rate  of  6*68  per  property,  real  and  perBonal,  by  gift,  deviite,  or  dencent, 

cent.,  making  the  average  annual  interest  charge  or  by  purchaae,  and  she  may,  in  her  own  name,  aa  if 

$71  to  each  family.    Each  owned  and  incum-  *^^^  ^'®"  unmarried,  sell  and  diapoee  of  her  personal 

bered  farm,  on  the  average,  is  worth  $2,666,  and  P^r**^'   5^®i™*^  ™*^^  contracts  imd  sue  and  be 

is  subiect  to  a  debt  of  «1069     The  averaiyi  size  ,   ^  *  ^^^^^  woman,  except  that  she  may  not 

IS  suDjeci;  W)  a  aeoc  01  fi,"W.     ine  averora  size  „,ake  any  executory  contract  to  sell  or  convey  or 

of  farms  IS  119  acres,  and  the  number  179,264,  mortgage  her  real  estate  unless  her  husband  join  in 

with  11,818,882  improved  acres.  such  contract;   but  she  shall  have  the  power  and 

The  corresponding  facts  for  homes  are,  that  right  to  rent  out  her  real  estate,  and  collect,  receive, 

67-98  per  cent,  of  the  home  families  hire  and  aQ<1  recover  in  her  own  name  the  rents  thereof,  and 

32-02  per  cent  own   their  homes;  that,  of  the  make  contracts  for  the  improvement  thereof.    A  gift, 

home-owning  families,  93-21  per  cent  own  free  K'^if^^!!  ^^  ^i?nn»ent  of  personal  property  between 

of  incumbraSce  and  6-79  per  ^nt.  with  incum-  ^'^i'S^  ^L^^fl*^ Wtf i^^                  ST^ 

bmncc     In  100  home  families,  on  the  average,  S  be  r^^S                       mortgages  are  n.qu,re<f 

68  hire  their  homes,  2  own  with  incumbrance.  The  husband  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  debt  or 

and  30  without    incumbrance.      The  debt  on  responsibility  of  the  wife  contracted  or  incurred  be- 

owned  homes  aggregates  $3,034,684,  or  3 1*74  per  fore  or  after  marriage,  except  to  the  amount  or  value 

cent  of  their  value  and  bears  interest  at  the  of  the  property  he  may  receive  ftt)m  or  by  her  by  vir- 

average  rate  of  6-74  per  cent,  so  that  the  annual  tue  of  mairiage,  but  shall  be  liable  for  necessaries  fur- 

rnrer^'debTof  'l^l^unLrri^^X^'''  '"'A^r^'t^:^^^^^                       husband  or  wife  the 

An  average  debt  of  $842  incumbers  each  home  gurvivor  shall  have  an  estate  for  his  or  her  life  in 

which  has  the  average  value  of  $2,651.  one  thiid  of  all  real  estate  owned  by  the  deceased,  or 

There  are  6  cities  in  the  State  in  the  class  of  held  by  any  one  to  his  or  her  use  during  coverture, 

those  having  a  population  of  8,000  to  100,000,  and  an  absolute  estate  in  one  half  of  all  the  surplus 

and  in  these  cities  68-59  per  cent,  of  the  home  personalty  left  by  such  decedent, 

families  hire  and    31-41   per  cent  own    their  ,  A  married  woman,  if  she  be  of  sound  mind  and 

homes,  and  of  the  home-owning  families  91-41  P'T^r^'-n  ^^  w  °/  «<fe,  mav  dispose  of  her  estate 

V  ,  -.              uw  u^juc  x/    »*.i  (^    c       ivo  «*  -MX  ^    jjjj^j.  ^.^Y\  and  testament  subiect  to  the  provisions 

per  cent,  own  free  of  incumbrance.  of  this  act. 

Lawlessness. — ^The  counties  of  Washington,  ^.,         t.     *  i.u                       *v    #  n     • 

Boyle,  and  Mercer,  or  parts  of  them,  have  T)een  O'*'^'"  '^^  °*  ^''^  ««"°°  "««  *e  followmg : 

infested   by  Regulators  or   White  Caps,  and  a  Providing  for  the  incorMration  of  towi»,chMiging 

number  of  outi^s  were  reported  in  January.  "'rZnHinrS,?  i^^Z'^llT".^  m3^\«. 

o          .                         u     A  11-.  \^u:^^^A    — >a    »^^  Amending   the    law   on  weights   and  measures. 

Several  men   were  brutally  whipp^,  and  one  changing  coal  from  80  to  76  pouSds  to  the  bushel, 

man  who  resisted  was  shot  and  killed.  MiUcing  the  labeling  of  imported  convict-made 

Labor  Movemeiits. — A  large  proportion  of  goods  mandatory, 

the  miners  of  Kentucky  joined  the  general  strike  Making  local  opition  an  issue  at  the  next  regular 

of  miners  in  April.    There  was  some  violence  in  election,  and  providing  that  towns  or  districts  shall 

the  coal   reinons,   and  a  coal  train  was    fired  ^^  »^«"  not  have  local  oi^tion  as  indicated  by  the 

nn^n  «^«»  rC4^»i  r'if-  vote  of  such  town  or  district,  regardless  of  the  vote 

Upon  near  Uentrai  City.  of  the  countv  as  a  unit 

The  railroad  strike  in  July  reached  the  Lonis-  Providing  for  filling   vacancies  in  State  offices 

ville  and  Nashville  road,  but  no  violence  was  re-  and  judgeships— except  those  of  county  judge,  police 

ported.  judge,  and  justice  of  the  peace — by  appointment  of 

Gen.  Kelly  and  Col.  Baker,  of  the  Industrial  the  Governor. 
Annv  were  tried  on   a  charge  of  vagrancy  in  Amending  the  revenue  and  taxation  law. 
Louisville  and  acquitted.    They  held  a  meeting  Amending  the  separate-coach  bill, 
at  National  Park,  and  received  contributions  to  A  resolution  was  passed  instructing  the  United 
a  considerable  amount  from   the  5,000  people  States  Senators  of  Kentucky  in  relation  to  con- 
presents  firmation  of  the  nominations  for  the  office  of 
Legislatlye  Session. — ^The  General  Assem-  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  were  made 
bly  met  Jan.  2,  and  adjourned  March  12.    The  by  the  President.    The  preamble  recites  the  fact 
measure  that  excited  most  discussion  and  con-  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
tcntion  was  the  "husband  and  wife  property-  long  been  controlled  by  Republicans;  that  it  is 
rights  bill,"  which  finally  passed  both  Houses  and  essential  that  the  principles  of  Jefferson  and 
was  approved.    The  principal  changes  made  by  Jackson  should  prevail  in  all  Government  depart- 
the  measure  are  as  follow :  ments ;  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  President 

to  put  on  the  bench   a  Democrat  without  re- 
Marriage  shall  give  to  the  husband  during  the  life  proach,  and  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  select  for 
of  the  wife  no  ^tate  or  interest  in  the  wife's  property,  ^ffi^e  men  of  uncertain  political  records.    The 
real  or  perBonal,  owned  at  the  time  or  acquired  after  .   , .  „  .   ^„  #^ii«„„  .    ^ 
the  roaiSagc.    During  the  existence  of  tfie  marriage  resolution  is  as  follows : 
relation  the  wife  shall  hold  and  own  all  her  estate  to  That  we  hereby  request  and  instruct  our  Senaton* 


_.  .jbjected  t<"»thepay-     

ment  or  satisfaction  of  any  liability,  upon  a  contract     as  to  the   cardinal    principles   of  the    Democratic 
made  after  marriage,  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,     party. 
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Political. — Representatives  in  Congress  and  to  the  Japanese,  though  the  vocabulary  differs 

judges  of  the    Court  of  Appeals  were  to  be  as  greatly  as  do  the  history  and  the  measure  of 

chosen  in  November.    The  contest  for  the  Dem-  popular  culture  in  the  two  countries.    In  oos- 

ocratic  nomination  for  member  of  Congress  from  tume  and  headgear,  and  at  many  points  of  life, 

the  Seventh  District  attracted  attention  through-  the  Koreans  seem  to  a  Chinese  visitor  to  be  but 

out  the  country,  on  account  of  the  fight  against  antiquated  Chinamen ;  for  he  sees  many  survi- 

the   renomination  of    W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge,  vals  m  the  peninsula  of  what  was  long  ago  out- 

The  returns  from  the  primary  gave  the  nomina-  grown  in  China.     The  Japanese   alS)  notices 

tion  to  his  principal  competitor,  W.  C.  Owens,  many  things  that  remind  him  of  old  and  unre- 

by  a  plurality  of  255.    Evan  E.  Settle  was  also  a  formed  Japan,  especially  the  existence  of  the 

candidate.     At  the  meeting  of  the  committee  excessively  large  class  of  real  or  expectant  offict;- 

where  the  returns  were  counted  a  resolution  was  holders  wno  live  on  the  people.    These  Yang- 

passed  censuring  Judge  Cantrill  for  interference  bcm  (civil  and  military)  are  nonproducers  and 

with  the  primary  proceedings — the  Breckinridge  scorn  all  manual  or  useful  labor.    The  "  four 

party  having   charged    him  with  abusing  his  classes"  are  the  literary,  agricultural,  artisan, 

powers  in  granting  an  injunction,  and  thereby  and  trading,  but  there  is  no  fixed  birth  caste, 

contributing  to  fraud  in  regard  to  the  vote.  But  Roughly  speaking,  the  northern  half  of  Korea  is 

the  resolution  was  reconsidered  and  the  censur-  more  Chinese  in  ideas  and  customs,  while  the 

ing  clause  thrown  out.    Many  supporters  of  the  southern  half   shows  clearly  the  influence  of 

defeated  candidates  went  over  to  the  Republican  Japanese  blood,  ideas,  customs,  and  language, 

nominee,  but  Owens  was  elected  by  a  plurality  Often  faces  that  suggest  Arab  or  Caucasian  an- 

of  101.  cestry  are  noticed. 

In  the  Eleventh  District  the  present  represent-  History. — The  Koreans  claim  that  their  civili- 

ative,  Silas  Adams,  was  a  canaidate  for  the  Re-  zation,  founded  in  1122  B.  c.  by  Kishi,  an  ancestor 

publican  nomination,  but  failed  to  secure  it  and  of  Confucius,  is  nearly  as  old  as  that  of  China. 

Became  an  independent  candidate.    The  regular  He  built  Pin^  Yang,  and  named  his  realm  Cho- 

Republican  nominee  was  elected.    The  Populists  sen,  or  Morning  Beauty.    The  early  history  of 

haa  candidates  in  9  districts,  and  the  Prohibi-  this  peninsular  people  is  one  of  race  struggles, 

tionists  in  6.    Six  Democrats  and  5  Republicans  in  which  the  Asian  highlauders,  descending  fiorn 

were  elected — a  great  Republican  gain,  as  there  the  northern  regions,  came  into  contact  with 

was  but  1  representative  of  that  party  from  aboriginal  hunters  and  fishermen,  Chinese  im* 

the  State  in  the  Fifty-third  Congress.    The  whole  migrants,  and  the  invaders  from  the  Japanese 

vote  is  given  as  follows:   Democrats,  156,195;  islands.   Three  kingdoms  issued — Hiak8ai,l£orai, 

Republicans,  147,277 ;   Populists,  18,437 ;   Pro-  and  Shinra— each  having  an  interesting  histx)r)\ 

hibitionists,  2,215 ;  total,  324,124.    The  centres-  the  Great  civilizing  influence  being  Buddhism, 

sional  vote  in  1892  was  174,539  Democratic  to  Besides  rivalries,  j^ousies,  and  wars,  both  inter- 

121,858  Republican,  and  23,726  Populist.  nal  and  with  Japan  and  China,  this  era  is  marked 

In  the  Third  Appellate  District  B.  L.  D.  Guffy,  by  the  introduction  and  dissemination  of  Chinese 
Republican,  was  elected  Justice  by  a  plurality  of  ethics  and  culture,  the  various  phases  of  Bud- 
1,461.  All  the  other  judges  of  the  Court  of  Ap-  dhism,  with  its  philosophy  and  its  practical  mis- 
peals  are  Democrats.  sionary  work,  trade  with  the  Arabs,  and  a  re- 

KOREA,  a  kin^om  in  eastern  Asia,  between  markable  development  of  art,  literature,  and  in- 
Siberia,  China,  and  Japan.  Though  usually  reck-  dustrv.  In  960,  Wu  Wang,  by  conquest,  gave  po- 
oned  as  a  peninsula,  I^orea  is  in  reality  an  island,  litical  unity  to  the  peninsula  under  the  name  of 
From  the  Dragon  Prince*s  Pool  or  lake,  on  the  Koria.  He  fixed  his  capital  at  Sunto,  and  his  suc- 
summit  of  the  Long  White  mountain,  which  is  cessors  ruled  until  1392.  To  this  age  belongs  the 
bisected  by  parallel  42"  of  north  latitude  at  east  recorded  use  of  the  magnetic  needle  floating 
longitude  127*"  42',  streams  flow  east  and  west,  on  pith  in  water  and  us^  as  a  mariner's  cora- 
forining  the  Tumen  and  Yalu  rivers,  thus  making  pass;  the  splendid  Buddhist  architecture,  in 
boundaries  of  water.  The  line  of  seacoast  ex-  temples,  monasteries,  and  cities  (now  obliterated 
ceeds  1,700  miles,  and  the  area  is  calculated  at  and  often  hidden  in  or  under  forests) ;  those 
82,000  square  miles.  No  trustworthy  figures  colossal  stone  figures  Mir-yek  carved  out  of  the 
concerning  the  exact  population  are  known,  but  living  rock ;  the  superbly  chiseled  marble  pagoda 
Government  estimates  show  that  between  10,000,-  in  Seoul ;  the  Mongol  invasion ;  the  invention  of 
000  and  12,000,000  of  people  inhabit  the  main-  the  unique  Korean  unr-mtm^  a  true  alphabet,  and 
land  and  the  many  hunareas  of  occupied  islands,  of  printing  with  iron  and  wooden  movable  types. 
Owing  chiefly  to  less  care  in  the  rearing  of  female  Other  proofs  seem  to  demonstrate  that  the  civili- 
children,  the  males  are  in  an  abnormally  larger  zation  was  higher  in  this  Koraian  age  than  sul)- 
proportion.  The  people  are  of  a  mixed  stock,  sequently.  The  common  poople  still  call  their 
and  in  physique,  civilization,  and  language  oc-  country  Korai  (Oaoli),  in  memory  of  former 
cupy  middle  ground  between  the  Chinese  and  the  glories.  In  time  of  luxury  and  power  the  Bud- 
Japanese.  They  are  taller  than  the  latter,  and  dhist  priest4iood  became  corrupt  and  extrava- 
less  Mongoloid  in  appearance  than  the  former,  gant.  In  1392  the  Mongol  and  Buddhist  influ- 
They  still  retain  many  traits  of  character  and  ence  was  practically  annihilated  by  Taijo,  who 
temperament  and  features  of  political  and  social  founded  the  present  dynasty  at  his  seatii,  royal 
organization  from  their  ancient  feudal  life  in  residence  or  capital,  on  Han  river.  Buddhism 
the  northern  highlands  ;  but  they  have  received  was  put  under  ban,  and  no  priest  was  permitted 
most  of  their  civilization  from  China,  which  to  enter  a  walled  city.  Confucianism  became 
in  early  and  mediaeval  centuries  they  imparted  the  dominant  cult,  even  to  bigotry,  and  Chinese 
to  Japan.  In  linguistic  science  the  Korean  is  scholarship  the  avenue  to  official  promotion  and 
recognized  as  most  closely  affiliated  in  structure  success  through  the  professed  methods  of  civil- 


service  liUrary  eiamiDatioDS.     The  bloody  and  import  trade  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Japa- 

destnictive  Japaaese  insarion  of  1802-'B7,  which  neae.    The  eiports  consist  of  flEh,  rice,  gold  dust, 

desolated  the  land  aod  nearly  stripped  the  coun-  hides,  bones,  befms,  cotton,  pens,  grain,  tmtgallg, 

try  of  its  art  monuments  and  ikilled  artisans,  and  marine  products.     In  188Q  the  total  value 

and  the  invasion  of  the  Manchua  in  1037  (belora  of  trade  at   the   ports  was   $725,000 ;  in    1887, 

esUblishing  their  dynasty  at  Pekiii),  were  fol-  $860,000;  in  1888,  $1,000,000;  in  1889,  $4,353.- 

lowed  by  a  stagnant  calm  of  neary  two  centuries.  148:  in  1890,  $8,774,365;  in  1891.  $10,349,209; 

Thechiefevenlsofthenineteenthcenturyarethe  in   1892,   $9,660,400;  and   in   1803,   $7,778,059. 

introduction  and  active  propagation  of  Christian-  The  latter  figures  show  the  twofold  resuUs  of 

ity  :  the  advance  of  Russia  to  the  sea,  and  as  a  the  unsettled  [lolitical  state  caused  by  the  Tung 

neichbor  just  across  Tumen  river ;  the  visitation  Hak  uprisings,  which  left  unplanted  fields  and 

of  French  fleets ;  mJliUiy  chastisement  at  the  subscqnent  local  famines,  and  the  furious  gales 

hands  of   Japanese,   French,   and    Americans;  of  September,  which  damaged  the  rice  crops  in 

treaties  with  Japan  and  Western  nations;  the  all  parts  of  the  peninsula.     The  harvest  of  1803 

opening  of  porta  of  trade ;  the  formation  of  a  aleo  was  poor.     The  Japanese  merchants  usually 

progressive  or  pro-Japanese  and  of  a  pro-Chine''e  buy  up  the  prospective  crops,  and  many  Korean 

or  conservative  party ;  the  rioLs  at  Seoul  in  1882  farmers  are   heavily  indebted  to  the  Japanese 

and  1884.  with  tne  diplomatic  complications  fol-  banks.      Owinf;    tn   various    reasons   patent  in 

lowinic;    the  rise  of  the  Tong  Haks  (Kostem-  Korea's  low  state  of  civilization,  foreign  goods 

civiliiation    adherents) ;    the    shock   of    hostile  do  not  penetrate  fur  inland.     In  1886  the  Korean 

Chinese  and  Japanese  armies  in  the  war  of  1894 ;  fiag  liegan  to  fiyatthe  peak  of  purchased  steam* 

and  the  inauguration  of  sweeping  reforms  that  ers.  and  the  coasting  trade  began  a  new  develop- 

look  to  radical  changes  of  the  political  and  social  ment.with  the  reconlot  7steamersand  3  sailing 

structure.  vessels. which  underthe  Korean  flag  had  entered 

Trade.  A^rtcaltnre.  and  Resources,— All  the  treaty  ports.    In  1691  these  figures  had  in-  • 

accounts  agree  that  the  national  resources  of  the  creased  to  33  steamers  and  38  sailers;  in  1893,  to 

peninsula  in   fisheries,  mines,  and  minerals  and  33  and  65  respectivelT.  with  a  total  tonnage  of 

fertility  of  soil  are  great     The  chief  drawbacks  6.780.     In  1803  a  gain  of  nearly  500  per  cent. 

are  that  labor  is  not  honored ;  that  poor  govern-  was  shown  in  the  figures— 141  steamers,  149  sail- 

mentand  the  rapacityoftheidlegeiitry  paralyze  ers.  with  a  tonnage  of  41.466.     Foreign  cottons 

industry  and  afford  no  motive  fortheacquisition  still  represent  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports, 

of  wealth;  while  navigable  rivers,  land  roads,  and  Sundries  to  thevalue  of  $1,665,979  were  imported 

a  good  money  standard  are  lacking.    The  old  in  1892.  and  of  $1,673,902  in  1803,increase  being 

limes  and  methods  of  ttaile  are  still  largely  in  noticeable  in  raw  cotton,  fruits,  medicines,  nee- 

vogae.     Certain  days  are  set  apart  for  fairs  on  the  dies,  petroleum,  salt,  skins,  ami  paper.     Decrease 

main  streets  of  market  towns.     Transportation  is  noted  in  arms,  clothing,  coal,  dyes,  fish,  erass 

is  by  means  of  bulls,  ponies,  and  human  beings,  cloth,  matches,   porcelain,  provisions,   building 

Luiiiries  are  rare,  and  the  handsome  shops  bo  materials,  and  umbrellas.     In  1803  there  were 

common  in  China  and  Japan  are  practically  un-  9.i:j3  Japanese.  1.604  Chinese,   and  alwut   800 

knnvn.    Nevertbelesa.  the  foreign  trade  is  in-  foreign  residents,  the  numbere  of  Chinese  and 

creasing,   despite   fluctuations,  and    is    silently  Japanese  being  somewhat  less,  bul  of  a  better 

working  an  economic  revolution.     Mo«t  of  the  class,  in    1893.    After   the  outbreak  of  war  in 
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June,  1B94,  the  Chinese  greatly  diminished  in  and  literarj  Mosaic  work.  To  ^t  rid  of  the  in- 
numbers.  Most  of  the  hearj  businefis  contracta,  cubus  of  rapacious  and  oppresnce  officlatdom  U 
and  all  with  the  court,  in  18B3  and  previous-  the  ^raat  problem  in  Korean  reFann.  Onlj  a 
It,  were  with  American  and  German  firms  at  certain  number  In  the  higher  p^es  o(  office  re- 
Chemulpo,  though  the  Japanese  ^11  steam  and  ceive  a  stipend,  the  others  being  obliged  to  get 
sailing  vessels  to  the  Koreans.  In  1803  the  im-  their  support  in  various  wajs,  which  mean  loss 
perial  palace  was  lighted  by  electricity,  the  Edi-  to  the  people.  Aa  matter  of  fact,  however,  many 
son  company,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000,  furnishing  the  of  the  roots  of  feudalism,  with  all  the  piuisionat« 
American  machines,  boilers,  dynamos,  engines,  instincts  of  clanship,  survive  Bmong  the  nobility 
etc.,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  engineer  and  gentry.  There  being  none  of  the  appara- 
frora  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  A  st«am  paper  mill  tua  of  representative  government  for  effecting  a 
with  foreign  machinery  has  lieen  erected  on  llan  change  in  policy  or  party,  one  method  bas  been 
river,  near  Seoul.  in  vogue  for  centuries.  The  conspirators,  when 
())orertimeQt.-^ln  theory  the  Oovemment  of  numerous  enough,  meet  at  the  palace  and  by 
Korea  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  every  attribute  force  or  craft  seiiie  the  sacred  person  of  the  King 
of  power  centering  in  the  Kin^.  Beneath  him  is  and  the  seal  of  the  state.  They  strike  off  the 
the  triple  premiership,  consisting  of  Ministers  of  heads  of  the  ministers,  and  then  compel  hi?  Ma- 
ths Middle,  Left,  and  Right.  The  old  Six  Boards  jesty  to  sign  the  death  warrants  of  the  old  and 
of  Administration  are  now  practically  superseded  the  commissiona  of  the  new  ministerB,     lii  Ha, 


by  the  two  departments.  Nai  Mu  Pa  and  Oi  A  the  present  Hap-mun  or  King,  is  the  twentr- 

Mun.  [or  home  and  foreign  affairs  respectively,  eighth  soveroicn  nf  his  line.     The  heir  apparent 

Lach  of  these  two  departments  has  8  officers  of  the  eldest  son  by  thetjneen,  I,i  Hsia,  was  bom  in 

rank  (S  being  foreign  advisers)  and  35  clerks.  1873.  and  celebrated  his  majority  Mareh  14,  1894 
For  adrainiatrative  purposes  the  kingdom  is  di-         Berenae.— The  revenue  is  derived  from  vari- 

vided   into  8  provinces  and  332  prefectures  or  ous  sources ;  1,  a  land  tai,  which  varies  annuallT 

districts,  in  each  of  which,  as  in  the  capital,  is  an  with  the  crops ;  2,  a  house  Ui ;  8.  customs  revenue 

eicessivelv  large  number  of  salaried   function-  at  3   open   ports,  which    in   1891   amounteil  to 

aries,  clerks,  spies,  prison  functionaries,  etc.,  be-  $450.000:4,proceedsofthesaleof  ginseng,  which 

sides  hangers-on   of  all   sorts.     In   reality,  the  isaGovernmentmonopoly;  5.  licenses  granted  to 

highest  places  are  held  by  relatives  of  those  in  gold  minersand  trading  guilds;  8,  voriousirregu- 

great  places  at  court,  and  nepotism  is  the  rule  of  far  taxes.     Attempts  have  been  made  to  reform 

appointment,   lineage   being  more   than   merit,  the  currencv.     Mints  have  been  begun  and  con- 

Norainally.  promotion  to  office  is  through  excel-  tracts  for  casting  "cash  "  let  by  the  Goveminent 

lence  at  the   civil-service  examinations,  which  to  speculators,  but  as  yet  the  old  copper  ca.sh  in 

annually  bring  15.0(10  applicants  of  all  ages  to  the  interior  and  Japanese  silver  ven  and  Mexican 

Seoul,  the  competition  being  in  essay  writing  dollars  at  the  ports  form  the  staple   of   the 


medium  of  exchange.  The  telegnpb  lines  from 
Seoul  to  Wi-Ju,  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  and 
thence  to  Shanglui  and  Feliin,  nnd  that  from 
Seoul  to  Fusan.  and  by  cable  to  Nagasaki  and 
Tokio  are  also  minor  sourcea  of  revenue.  Sur- 
veys hare  been  mode  for  a  railway  from  the  Eea- 
port  Chemulpo  to  Seoul,  and  thence  to  Fusan. 

The  course  of  events  from  1991  to  1894  may 
be  thus  summarizod.  Variouti  Qovemment  en- 
terprises, under  foreign  auspices,  in  the  interest 
of  the  promolion  of  civilization  havG  ruinously 
failed.  Intestine  strife  at  the  court  and  capital 
has  caused  the  collapse  of  such  prujecta  as  the 
reorganization  of  the  army,  a  model  American 
farm,  the  introduction  ot  sfriculture,  gloss  and 
match  factories,  and  a  powder  factory,  ohile  the 
use  by  the  nobles  and  partisans  of  dynamite 
and  gunpowder  for  the  destruction  of  obnoxious 
rivals  has  been  mutual.  While  Briliah  and  AmL-ri- 

n  vessels  (except  men-of-war)  have  rarely  en- 


Kood  order.  In  response  thereto  the  King  and 
court  appointed  a  committee  of  reforms,  who 
early  in  August  elaborated  a  programme  that 
virtually  to  a  new  Constitution.   Those 


if  salaried  and  unsal- 


vostok  to  Shanghai,  callingatGensan  and  Fusan, 
have  continued.  The  power  and  influence  of 
China  over  the  King  and  Ihe  pro-Chinese  faction 
of  the  court,  through  the  direct  instrumentality 
ot  Iii-Hurig-Chsng  and  Yuan,  his  representative 
in  Seoul,  steadily  mcreatied  even  lo  active  inter- 
ference until  June,  1804.  The  change  in  the 
il  governors  sent 
1  three  years  to  one 
mniediate  cause  of  increased  ex- 
tortion all  along  the  lines 
aried  underlings.     This  i 

was,  especially  in   the  ?c  ,    ._ 

eribed  to  the  eiiravagance  ot  the  King  and  tourt 
in  the  purchase  of  foreign  luxuries  and  appli- 
ances. X'nder  the  leadership  of  Che  Weng  Wo, 
a  man  of  holy  reputation,  who  preached  doc- 
trines exalting  the  ancient  creed  and  cult,  a 
party  called  the  Tong  IJak,  having  a  quasi-re- 
ligious organization,  was  formed.  The  ortho- 
doxy of  this  person  and  his  adherents  was  not 
recognized  at  court,  and,  after  examination,  they 
were  branded  as  disturbers  of  social  order,  and 
(.'he  Weng  Wo  was  put  to  death  for  heresy.  In 
March,  1803.  the  petitioners  in  Seoul  who  pleaded 
for  a  revocation  of  the  sentience  were  dismissed 
in  disgrace.  A  few  months  later  rumors  of  re- 
bellions in  the  south,  which  continued  during 
the  year  and  into  1894,  were  heard  by  the  for- 
eigners in  Seoul.  In  reality,  the  general  move- 
ment was  an  uprising  against  ofl^cial  despotism, 
though  aided  by  the  Tong  Haks.  The  native 
troops  sent  from  Seoul  were  <lefeated  March  28 
and  May  16,  and  proved  utterly  inadequate  to 
suppress  the  revolt.  The  pro-Chinese  faction  at 
court  petitioned  Li-IIung-Chang,  of  China,  for 
military  aid.  who  dispatched  800  of  his  drilled 
troops  on  three  Chinese  men-of-war,  who  landed 
at  Ocnsan,  April  2.  This  action  of  China,  after 
some  diplomatic  correspondence,  led  to  the  dis- 
patch of  Japan's  naval  and  military  forces,  and 
of  the  Mikado's  envoy.  Mr.  Iloshi  Toru.  The 
latter,  reaching  Seoul,  presented  Japan's  ultima- 
tum, demandeil  and  received  .Tuly  23  a  personal 
interview  with  the  King  and  a  guarantee  that 
Korea  was  actually  an  independent  nation  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  tenor  ot  her  treaties  made. 
A  programme  ot  reform  was  then  insisted  upon 
in  order  to  secure  permanent  internal  pence  iinrl 


immediately  introduced  are ;  Change  of  calendar 
from  that  of  China  to  that  ot  Christendom;  abo- 
lition of  nepotism  or  of  lineage  as  a  prime  quali- 
fication for  ofilce:  modernization  of  etiquette, 
basing  it  on  rank :  confinement  of  punishment 
to  the  actual  perpetrator,  without  implicating 
relatives:  abolition  of  child  marriages,  of  sla- 
very, whether  (or  life  or  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
of  unlimited  right  of  choosing  heirs;  the  right 
of  petition  to  people  of  all  classes;  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  offlcebolderB  to  the  actual 
needs  of  the  state;  abolition  of  the  ban  against 
priests  and  nuns  ;  definite  determination  of  the 
numbers  and  salaries  of  all  Government  func- 
tionaries; registration  in  official  ledgers  ot  all 
Eublic  expenditures,  as  well  as  of  lands  ofllcially 
eld,  and  of  all  t&xes.  After  their  defeats  at 
Asan  and  Ping  Yang  the  Chinese  evacuated  the 
peninsula.  Prince  Wi-hwa,  second  son  of  the 
King,  bore  the  public  thanks  of  the  Korean  Qov- 
cmnient  to  Japan  for  having  secured   Korea'f 
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independence.  This  envo;  had  audience  of  the  work  of  furnishing  them.  This  he  did  so  far  as 
Japuiese  Emperor  at  Hiroshima,  Oct.  18.  On  the  printed  matter  was  concerned,  but  he  con- 
Nov.  30  the  Mikado's  ambassador.  Count  Inouye,  tinuAd  to  disseminate  his  manuscripts  as  widelr 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Hoshi  Torn  at  Seoul,  hod  an  as  he  was  able.  Attar  the  close  of  toe  session  of 
audience  of  the  King,  who  promised  to  assist  him  Parliament  in  1836  certain  young  men,  accu^ 
and  the  Korean  Iteforms  Comraitlee  in  perfet-t-  of  plotting  conspiracy  against  the  QoTemment, 
ing  and  carrying  out  the  new  national  Conttilu-  were  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  Kossuth 
tion.  This  instfuraeni;,  which  reSects  the  actual  charged  the  prosecutors  with  unjust  and  illegal 
reforms  which  in  Japan  since  1868  have  made  proceeding,  and  for  his  temerity  was  himself 
Dai  Nippon  a  new  nation,  was  formally  promul-  compelled  to  share  their  fate.  He  was  tried, 
gated  Jan.  8.  1805,  when  the  King  in  the  temple  found  guilty,  and  imprisoned  at  Buda  in  1837. 
of  his  ancestor!,  with  iinposing  ceremonies,  sol-  Here  for  three  years  he  was  kept  in  solitary  con- 
emnly  adjured  vassalage  and  dependence  upon  finement  and  refused  all  books  or  writing  ma* 
China,  and  declared  Che  independence  of  Korea,  terials.  When  the  Parliament  again  met.  in 
Thus  disappears  from  history  the  chief  anomaly  1840.  the  members  demanded  his  release.  They 
in  diplomacy.  The  last  commercial  treaty  made  proclaimed  that  his  conQnement  was  unjust,  and 
by  Korea  with  a  European  country  was  with  that  they  would  grant  no  supplies  until  he  was 
Austria- Hungary,  the  treaty  being  signed  at  set  free,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
Tokio,  June  23,  1892,  and  the  ratifications  ex-  On  the  first  day  of  1841  appeared  a  paper  eo- 
changed  at  Seoul,  Oct.  3,  1893.  titled  the  "  Pesth-Hirlap"   ("Pesth  Journal"), 

MOSSUTH,  LOUIH,  Hungarian  patriot,  born  edited  bv  him.  It  was  published  at  first  4  times 
in  Monok,  Hungary,  April  37.  1802 ;  died  in  a  week,  but  it  soon  became  a  daily  newspaper. 
Turin,  Italy,  March  20,  1864.  His  father  was  a  and  its  circulation  was  very  large,  at  one  time 
nobleman  and  a  small  landed  proprietor.  Louis,  amounting  to  10,000.  Soon  aft^r  he  began  bis 
the  only  son,  was  educated  at  the  Protestant  career  as  editor  Kossuth  married  Teresa  Hesi- 
College  of  Sarospatak.     He  began  the  study  of    'enyi. 

_^__^_   ,  The  Austrian  Qovemment  ijecame  alarmed  at 

I  '      the  effect  the  powerful  new  journal  was  having, 

and  in  the  Parliament  of  1844  they  succeeded  in 
I      replacing  the  Liberal  ministry  by  one  in   syra- 
I  '      pathy  with  the  empire.     In  184T  Kossuth  was 

elected  to  represent  the  county  of  Pesth  in  the 
Parliament.  Count  Louis  Batthyany.  the  leader 
of  the  Liberals,  was  powerful,  add  on  March  3. 
1848,  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  Parliament  1o 
adopt  a  proposition  mtMe  by  Kossuth  to  send  a 
deputation  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  (who  was 
also  Kin^  of  Hungary)  to  ask  him  to  give  them 
a  new  mmietry  which  should  be  Hungarian,  and 
which  should  favor  constitutional  reforms.  Kos- 
suth was  sent  in  charge  of  the  deputation,  and 
when  he  entered  Vienna  ho  found  that  Prince 
Mettemich  had  fled, and  the  excited  people  were 
about  to  overwhelm  him  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
their  reception.  On  March  17  the  Emperor  re- 
ceived the  delegation,  and  in  reply  to  their  re- 
quest he  issued  n  decree  that  a  new  ministir  bo 
formed,  of  which  Count  Batthyany  should  be 
President  and  Kossuth  Minister  of  Finance. 
When  this  had  been  accomplished,  he  still  fur- 
ther yielded  to  their  demand  for  the  rratois- 
tion  of  some  of  their  constitutional  rights.  He 
also  abolished  the  feudal  services  demanded 
of  the  peasantry  and  taxes  extorted  from  the 

Lotus  lOTOUTH.  But  their  enemy  was  really  on  their   fiank. 
The  grants  of  Che   King   included   Servia  and 

law  in  1610,  attending  the  district  court  of  Epe-  Croatia,  and.  for  a  time,  all  three  nationalities 

ries  and  the  royal  court  at  Pesth,  and  in  1822  rejoiced  together;  yet  as  time  went  on  Austrian 

he  was  appointed  honorary  attorney  to  the  coun-  sympathizers  among  the  two  weaker  peoples  be- 

ty  of  Zemplin.  and  settled  in  Monok.     In  I83I  ^n  to  murmur  that  the  Hungarians  only  meant 

he  removed  to  Pesth,  and  in  1832  attended  the  theirsiibjugationto  themselves,  and  they  aven>ed 

sittings  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament.     As  rep-  that  the  Austrian  dominion  was  preferable.     In 

resentative  there  of  a  magnate,  he  was  entitled  their  contention  the  archbishop  was  one  of  the 

to  speak,  but  could  not  vot^.     He  wrote  reports  leaders.     The«e   little  countries,   whose   people 

of  ttiepi'oceedingsot  the  Parliament,  which  were  had  just  been  rai.-^  to  the  rank  of   freemen, 

so  et^rly  rea<l  in  manuscript  that  ho  set  up  a  fii-st   used    their   liberty   to  assail    the    people 

lithographic  press  in  order  to  furnish  printed  through  whose  courage  and  persistence  it  had 

copies.     The  Austrian  Government  made  objec-  come.     They  made  aii  attack  upon  Hungary,  as 

tion  to  the  printing  and  circulation  of  these  re-  the  result  of  organized  insurrectionary  effort,  in 

ports,  and  ordered  Kossuth  to  discontinue  the  June,  1848.      Austria  secretly   furnished   them 
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arms  and  ammunition,  and  Austrian  oflScers,  tional  surrender  of  his  army  to  the  Russians, 

du^guised  as  Servians,   led  the  assault.    Thou-  and  Hungary's  attempt  at  independence  was  at 

sands  were  slain  on  both  sides,  villages  were  an  end. 

sacked,   and  general  destruction  wrought.    It  Kossuth    and    his  officers    were    imprisoned 

was  a  most  unfortunate  time  for  Hungary,  as  twice,  and  he  was  finally  sent  into  connnement 

h<%r  troops  were  nearly  all  engaged  in  fighting  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  was  joined  bv  his  wife 

for  the  Austrian  Emperor  in   Italy.    Kossuth  with  their  two  sons  and  daughter.     While  here, 

did  a  giant's  and  a  patriot's  work  in  rousing  his  at  Kutaya,  he  made  himself  familiar  with  the 

simple  countrymen  to  a  realization  of  their  situ-  English  lan^age,  chiefly  by  reading  Shakespeare 

ation  by  speeches,  writings,  and  such  intense  ac-  with  the  aid  of  "  Johnson's  Dictionary."    The 

tivity  that,  |^reatly  through  his  efforts,  the  Hun-  English  and  American  governments  interfered 

garian  ministry  succeeded   in  raising  ten  bat-  for  his  release,  and,  through  their  ministers  at 

talions  of  volunteer  troops,  known  as  the  "  Hon-  Constantinople,  in  defiance  of  the  threats  of 

veds,"  or  "Home  Defenders."  Austria,  he  was  set  at  liberty  in  1851.    In  Sep- 

In  September  Hungary  was  invaded  by  80,000  tember  of  that  year  he  embarked  on  a  United 
Servians  and  Croatians.  Their  leader  was  Jel-  States  man-of-war,  which,  in  accordance  with  a 
lachich,  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  who  was  defeated  resolution  of  the  Senate,  had  been  sent  to  con- 
bv  the  Hungarians  and  retreated  to  Vienna,  vey  him  to  this  country  as  the  nation's  guest. 
I'he  Emperor  appointed  Count  Lamberg  field  He  landed  at  Gibraltar,  Lisbon,  and  ^uth- 
marshal  of  the  Hungarian  army,  but  when  he  ampton,  England,  and  was  received,  but  espe- 
appeared  at  Pesth  to  assume  the  office  the  in-  cially  in  London,  with  boundless  enthusiasm, 
furiated  people  murdered  him.  In  the  pocket  He  was  able  to  address  each  people  in  their  own 
of  his  coat  was  found  an  order  dissolving  the  language,  and  his  speeches  created  the  greatest 
Hungarian  Parliament.  The  news  of  this  fact  interest.  His  eloquent  use  of  English  produced 
created  a  tremendous  uproar,  and  a  proclaina-  especial  astonishment.  In  November  he  reached 
tion  was  published  called  "  The  Parliament's  the  United  States,  apparently  intending  to  rouse 
Address  to  the  Nation."  As  result  of  this  ap-  a  sentiment  that  might  be  used  in  aid  of  Hun- 
peal  a  strong  force  was  raised,  and  in  October  it  gary.  He  found  sympathy,  admiration,  and  at- 
mvaded  Austria,  but  was  defeated  in  a  battle  tention  wherever  he  traveled  or  spoke,  and  he 
not  far  from  Vienna.  A  few  weeks  later  the  collected  some  money.  He  retumcKl  to  Europe 
Austrians  invaded  Hungry  with  a  large  army,  in  July,  1852,  intending  to  renew  the  strug^e 
commanded  by  Prince  Windischp*tz.  Before  for  Hungarian  indepenaence,  but  the  overthrow 
their  coming  the  Hungarian  Parliament  retired  of  the  French  Republic  and  establishment  of  the 
to  Debreczin.  Then  the  war  began  in  earnest,  empire  put  an  end  to  any  reasonable  hope  of 
and  the  Hungarians  gained  so  many  victories  success.  Nevertheless,  Kossuth  spent  all  the 
that  the  Parliament  proclaimed  the  *  independ-  money  he  had  collected  in  f treparations  for  an 
ence  of  Hungary,  and  the  deposition  of  the  uprising  in  1853,  and  the  attempt  ended  in  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  from  the  office  of  Kings  of  execution  of  several  of  his  compatriots  and  the 
Hungary.  This  measure,  carried  through  the  banishment  of  others,  among  whom  were  his 
special  exertions  of  Kossuth,  produced  a  divi-  mother  and  his  sisters.  Two  of  his  sisters  died 
sion  in  the  camp.    The  soldiers  favored  it,  but  in  the  United  States. 

Gdrgei,  the  commander  in  chief,  was  opposed  to  Kossuth  still  kept  his  cause  before  the  people, 

it,  and  openly  combat^  it.   The  people  in  many  and  maintained  himself  by  lecturing ;  ana  wnen 

instances    sympathized    with    the    chief,    they  in  1859  France  and  Sardinia  were  preparing  to 

wantod    constitutional  freedom,  but  with  the  make  war  on  Austria  he  visited  Paris  and  Italy 

old  regime,  to  confer  with  those  governments,  hoping  that 

Kossuth  was  appointed  by  Parliament  Provi-  the  war  might  be  so  extended  as  to  include* an 

sional   Governor  of  Hungary,  and  a  temporary  invasion  of  Hungary,  and  ultimately  its  libera- 

committee  was  named  to  manage  the  national  tion.     But  the  war  was  of  short  duration,  and 

affairs.    This  committee  was  afterward  formed  after  two  great  battles  was  closed  by  the  peace 

into  a  committee  of  defense,  with  Kossuth  as  of  VilJafranca.    After  residing  in  London  about 

its  president.     It  acted  as  a  ministry  until  May  ten  years,  Kossuth  removed  to  Turin,  where  he 

I,  1840.  when  a  Cabinet  was  formed  with  Count  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  poverty.    He 

Szemere  as  Premier.    The  Russians  soon  after-  occupied  himself  with  scientific  study,  published 

ward  joined  the  Austrians,  and  the  then  divided  several  papers  and  wrote  his  "  Memoirs,"  the 

Hungarian  forces  were  defeated  in  the  north  publication  of  which   was  completed   in   1882. 

and  in  the  south.  During  his  voluntary  exile  he  was  elected  to  the 

Meantime  there  had  been  much  murmuring  Hungarian  Parliament,  but  he  declined  to  return 
against  Kossuth,  and  when  the  news  of  the  dis-  and  take  the  seat^  A  collection  of  his  speeches, 
asters  in  the  field  reached  his  ears  he  resigned  edited  by  Robert  Carter,  appeared  in  Boston  in 
his  office  of  provisional  governor  and  conferred  1852,  and  another,  edited  by  Francis  W.  New- 
upon  GOrgei  the  whole  civil  and  military  power  man,  in  London,  in  1853 — both  having  the  ora- 
01  a  dictator.  With  the  officers  and  part  of  the  tor's  sanction.  His  collected  works  were  pub- 
Army  of  the  South  he  escaped  to  Turkish  terri-  lished  in  the  "Europflische  Bibliothek "  ( Wur- 
tory ;  Gdrgei,  on   Aug.   14,  made  an   uncondi-  zen,  1860-'70). 
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LESSEP8,    FEBDINAND    DE,  n    French     t«r  of  hia  own  mother.     M.   de   Lessees  nego- 

diplomat  and  flnanciHr,  born  in  Versailles,  Nor.  tiated  an  advantageous  posul  treatT  with  Spain 
IS,  1605;  died  near  Paris.  Dec.  7.  1BS4.  He  before  he  was  rej>laced  at  the  end  of  a  ]r»r  by 
waa  a  son  of  the  Comte  Mathieu  de  Lesseps,  who  Prince  Napoleon.  He  was  appointed  mini:^ 
filled  important  diplomatic  poBt«,  as  his  father  ter  to  Switzerland,  but  before  goin^  to  Beni 
had  before  him.  In  consideration  of  the  serv-  he  was  dispatched  on  a  special  mission  to  the 
ices  of  his  father,  Ferdinand  was  educated  at  Roman  Republic,  with  which  the  French  Rc- 
Ihe  expense  of  the  state  for  the  samo  career  in  public  had  seriously  compromised  itself  by  the 
the  LiYcee  Napoleon,  which  was  called  the  Col-  eipedition  to  restore  the  Pope.  He  succeeded 
lige  Henri  Quatre  after  the  Restoration.  He  in  arranging  terma  of  peace  with  Mnzzini.  when, 
was  appointed  atlachi  to  the  French  legation  the  Reactionists  in  Paris  having  gained  the  up- 
at  Lisbon  in  1835,  afterward  served  in  the  com-  per  hand,  his  treaty  was  repudiatSl  and  the  at- 
mercial  department  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  tack  on  Rome  took  place,  whereupon  he  returned 
Affairs  at  Paris  for  a  short  tirae,  tuid  in  1888  to  Paris,  having  already  received  letters  of  re- 
waa  attached  to  the  consulate  general  iu  Tunis,  call.  On  being  censuT^  for  leaving  his  pnet  he 
resigned  from  the  diplomatic  service. 

As  soon  as  he  was  his  own  master  he  threw 
himself  into  the 
Isthmus  with  a  c 
had  brooded  tor  ten  years.  On  the  advice  of 
Said  Pasha,  whom  he  visited  in  1854  immrdi- 
ately  after  hia  a(H;essian  as  Viceroy  of  Egvpt.  he 
pot  100  wealthy  friends  to  join  him  in  sutecrib- 
ing  5.000  francs  each  for  a  preliminary  surrey 
by  European  engineers  of  high  standing.  The 
engineers  conQrmed  his  opinion  that  the  two 
seas  hod  the  same  level,  and  that  a  maritime 
canal  could  be  made  by  a  simple  cutting.  Many 
disputed  the  feasibOity  of  the  project,  but  the 
objections  and  obstacles  that  he  had  to  over- 
come were  chiefly  political.  The  Viceroy  grant- 
ed a  flrman  approving  the  plans  that  Lessrps 
submitted.  In  France  the  projector  had  the 
warm  support  of  his  relative,  the  Empress,  and 
the  approval  of  the  Emperor,  and  this  inten^ii- 
fled  the  prejudice  and  opposition  of  Lord  Palm- 
erston,  the  English  Prime  Minister,  who  re- 
raammHii  ci  Lnacps,  garded   the  project  as  a  Machiavellian  scheme 

against  England.  Taking  their  cue  frojn  Ihe 
whence  he  was  transferred  to  Egypt  in  1831.  In  Oovemment,  the  English  press  and  engineers 
1833  he  was  apitointed  consul  at  Cairo,  where  he  generally  condemned  it  as  visionary  and  im- 
reroiiinod  six  years,  and  then  was  transferred  to  practicable,  M.  de  Ije.sseps  spent  years  in  en- 
Rotterdam,  subsequently  to  Malaga  and  Barce-  deavoring  to  overcome  tne  objections  of  the 
lona.  where  he  was  helpful  in  the  negotiation  of  British  Qovcmment.  and  by  his  diplomatic  skill 
a  commercial  treaty  with  Spain,  lie  returned  and  persistence  he  gained  the  confidence  and 
to  Egypt  as  consul  at  Alexandria  in  1844,  and  good  will  of  Prince  Albert.  Mr.  Gladstone.  Lord 
after  a  short  time  was  sent  back  to  Barcelona.  Clarendon,  of  influential  members  of  Parlia- 
Immediately  after  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  ment,  and  of  some  of  the  leading  engineers. 
appointed  ambassador  of  the  French  Republic  commercial  men,  and  shipowners.  Still  he 
lo  the  court  of  Spain.  Ho  had  lived  eight  years  could  not  overcome  Ihe  opposition  of  Ixird  Palm- 
in  Spain,  and  was  on  excellent  terms  with  the  erston.  who.  in  July,  1857,  said  in  Parliament 
royal  family,  the  generals,  and  the  members  of  that  the  English  Government  had  used  all  its 
the  GovemmenL  Soon  after  hia  arrival  some  influence  at  Constantinople  and  Cairo  to  pre- 
military  offlcers  belonging  to  leading  families  vent  the  execution  of  the  plan,  which  he  de- 
nt court  were  condemned  to  death  for  an  insur-  dared  to  be -political,  hostile  to  England,  and 
rectionary  attempt.  Mile,  de  Montijo,  after-  nothing  but  a  bubble  scheme  to  bo  palmed  off 
ward  the  Empress  Eugenie,  having  besought  upon  gullible  capitalists. 
his  intervention,  he  threatened  to  lake  his  leave  The  regular  concession  was  granted  by  Said 
if  the  mutinous  otflcers  were  executed,  and  by  Pasha  in  185fl.  In  the  same  year  H.  de  iJesaeps 
this  domineering  attitude  induced  Niirvaez  and  published  an  exposition  of  his  scheme  in  a  pam- 
Queen  Isabella  to  pardon  the  condemned  men.  phlet  entitled  "  Percement  de  I'lsthme  de  Suez." 
Lesseps  was  a  cousin  of  Mile  de  Montijo.  whose  A  capital  of  2.000.000  francs  wa?  raised,  and  the 
maternal  grandmother,  bom  a  Mile,  de  Oriveg-  work  was  begun  in  1859.  The  Viceroy  ot  Egypt 
nie  and  wife  of  a  Scottish  wine  merchant  at  look  a  large  number  of  shares,  and  allowed  na- 
Malaga  named  Kirkpatrick,  was  an  elder  sis-    tive  laborers  to  be  employed  on  the  canal.    The 
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EaKliab  GoTernment  inleiposed  diplomatic  ob-  mns  of  Panama  a\ong  the  rtrnte  of  the  Panama 

jections  to  the  concession  of  Che  Sublime  Porte,  Railroad  and   ChaKTes  river.     The   canal   was 

disputing  the  legality  of  the  Sultan's  Qrman  and  to  be  54  miles  in  Icn^h,  64  feet  wide  at  bottom. 

of  the  pennission  given  to  the  corapanv  to  hold  and  37  feet  deep.    The  chief  eneineerinir  diffi- 

„___..__   ..__■..__      ...__  o_.:,   if„ha's  t'---'-  -"^ "--   "--"•=" '-^-'-   —-•^  '-■-- 


Egyptian  territory.     After  Said   Pasha's  death  culties  were  the  Cordillera,  which  would  have 

the  opposition  of  the  Enirlish  Government  and  to  be   crossed   bv  a  tunnel  or  a  deep  cAttinf; 

people  was  redoubled.     The  territorial  conces-  through  the  CaleWa  Col,  and  the  regulation  of 

sion  wag  flmilly  canceled,  and  the  company  re-  the  floods  of  the  Chagres  river.     The  original 

ceived  600.000[000  francs  compensation  by  the  scheme  of  a  tide-water  canal  was  abandoned  for 

award  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.     A  sraall  one  with  locks,  and  still  the  capital  swbscribnd 

channel  was  opened  on  Aug.   lH,   18A5.  which  was  iusnfflcient.     After  the  work,  begun  Feb.  1. 

was  widened  and  deepened  by  1867,  and  on  Nov.  1881,  had  been  carried  on  intermittently  for  sis 

30,  1869,  the   tide-water  canal,  100  miles  long,  years,  the  company  applied   for  permission  to 

300  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  38  or  2S  feet  deep,  issue  a  lottery  !oan.    Not  enough  bonds  were 


was  opened  with  splendid    ceremonies.    After  taken,  and  on  Deo.  13,  1888,  payments  w 

the   tnumphant  completion  of  his  enterprise,  pended.     The  Oovemnient  and   people   of  the 

which  Robert  Stephenson  and   other  eminent  tJnited  States  were  opposed  to  the  building  of 

engineere  bad   to  the  last  declared  impossible.  thecanalunderFrenchauspices.  and  theproposi- 

Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  waa  loaded  with  honors  tion  that  the  French  Government  should  become 


mi  decorations.    In  1875  he  published  "  tiet-  directly  interested  in  it  was  not  entertained,  for 

Ires.  Jonmal.  et  Documents  pour  servir  &  I'His-  political  reasons.    Commissioners  and  einert  en- 

loire  da  Canal  de  Suez."    In  1883  he  endeavored  gineers  were  sent  to  Panama  to  study  tne  proj- 

to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the  canal,  and  was  ect  with  regard  to  authorizing  the  raising  of 

wrought  op  to  the  highest  indienation  by  its  additional  cnpital  to  protect  the  investments  of 

treacheroas  seizure  by  the  English  naval   au-  the  shareholders,  a  lai^e  proportion  of  whom 

Ihorilies  after  he  had  persuaded  Arabi  Pasha  were   people  of  small  means  who  had  been  Bt- 

Ihat  its  neutrality  would  be  respected.  traded  to  the  enterprise  hy  the  glowing  prom- 

M.  de  Ijeeseps  promoted  the  Isthmus  ot  Cor-  ises  of  the  great  Frenchman  at  its  he^.     Ex- 

inth  Canal,  and  became  interested  in  Com  man-  perts  pronounced  the  scheme  practicable,  though 

dantRoudaire's  scheme  to  submerge  adcpression  not  likely  to  prove  remunerative.     During  the 

in  the  Desert  of  Sahara  and  create  an  inland  consideration  ot  the  various  plans  of  reorganiza- 

"ca.    In  !679  he  began  to  organize  a  company  tion  apd  the  examinations  of  ofBcJal  investign- 

for  catting  a  sea-level  canal  through  the  Isth-  tots  it  was  found  that  not  more  than  two  thirds 
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of  the  capital  already  sunk,  amoilnting  to  over  the  Cavally  and  the  San  Pedro  riven,  securing 
1,300,000,000  francs,  had  been  actually  expended  in  return  a  definite  recognition  of  her  claim  tr> 
in  the  work  at  Panama,  and  that  the  rest  had  the  Garraway  country  west  of  the  Cavally.  The 
been  used  in  France  to  secure  the  support  of  boundary  line,  starting  at  the  mouth  of  the 
newspaper  editors,  financiers,  and  politicians,  or  Cavally,  follows  the  Thaltoeg  of  the  river  up  to 
to  influence  the  attitude  and  votes  of  members  a  point  where  the  parallel  6**  SO'  of  north  lati- 
of  the  Chamber  and  Senate  and  the  action  of  tude  intersects  9°  12'  of  longitude  west  of  Paris, 
ministers.  On  Nov.  15, 1892,  Ferdinand  de  Les-  and  then  runs  west  along  that  parallel  to  10  "^  of 
seps  and  the  other  directors  were  indicted  for  west  longitude,  leaving  the  basin  of  the  Grand  Ses- 
breach  of  trust  and  malversation  of  funds.  This  ters  river  to  Liberia  and  the  basin  of  the  Fodedueu 
case  was  eventually  dismissed  and  the  Govern-  Banver  to  France.  The  tenth  meridian  forms  the 
ment  nonsuited  under  the  statute  of  iimita-  boundary  up  to  V  of  north  latitude,  from  which 
tions.  Charles  de  Lesseps  and  others  who  were  point  it  runs  in  a  straight  line  to  the  intersection 
concerned  in  the  active  management  of  the  of  the  eleventh  meridian  with  the  parallel  that 
company  or  in  its  corrupt  dealings  were  prose-  passes  through  Tombicunda,  but  leaving  the 
cuted  on  charges  of  bribery,  fraudulent  nusrep-  towns  of  Bamaquillad  and  Mohammadu  to  Li- 
resentation,  or  embezzlement,  and  several  of  beria,  and  Naala  and  Musardu  to  France.  The 
them  were  found  guilty.  On  the  cliarge  of  hav-  boundary  then  runs  due  west  to  the  thirteenth 
ing  employed  fraudulent  manceuvres  to  induce  meridian,  where  it  touches  the  boundary  fixed 
belief  in  unreal  schemes  and  raise  imaginary  between  the  French  Soudan  and  Sierra  Leone, 
hopes  of  the  realization  of  a  chimerical  event.  The  Liberian  delimitation  must  in  every  case 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  insure  to  France  the  entire  basin  of  the  Niger 
disreputable  practices  into  which  his  son  had  and  its  tributaries.  France  acquires  the  right  to 
been  drawn  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  enterprise,  construct  on  the  Liberian  bank  of  the  Cavally 
was  arraigned  on  Jan.  10, 1893,  with  the  other  works  necessary  to  render  that  river  navigable, 
directors,  and  he  was  convicted  on  Feb.  9  and  and  the  river  shall  be  free  and  open  to  tramc  for 
sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment.  He  was  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  up  to  the  con- 
not  in  court  and  was  ignorant  of  the  criminal  fluence  of  the  Fodedugu  Ba.  France  makes  all 
prosecution  of  himself  and  his  son  and  fellow-  reservations  in  case  the  independence  of  Liberia 
directors,  for  he  had  long  suffered  an  impair-  is  impaired,  or  in  case  of  the  republic  alienating 
ment  of  vitality  and  consciousness  from  para-  any  part  of  the  territories  recognized  as  hers, 
lytic  strokes,  and  all  such  information  was  All  rights  on  the  Grain  Coast  conferred  upon 
sedulously  kept  from  him.  M.  de  Lesseps  was  France  by  ancient  treaties  and  all  rights  hitherto 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  held  by  Liberia  on  the  Ivory  Coast,  east  of  the 
1884,  succeeding  to  the  chair  of  Henri  Martin.  Cavally,  are  renounced.    The  Government  of  Li- 

LIBERIA,  a  republic  on  the  west  coast  of  beria  promises  to  facilitate  the  free  engafreroeot 

Africa.    There  is  a  Senate  of  8  members,  elected  of  laborers  on  the  Liberian  coast  for  the  French 

for  four  years,  a  House  of  Representatives  com-  Government  or  its  citizens,  and  the  same  facili- 

posed  of  13  members,  elected  for  two  years,  and  ties  are  c:rant«d  to  Liberia  on  the  Ivory  Coast, 
a  President,  whose  term  is  also  two  years.    The        LITERATURE,    AMERICAN,    (N    1894. 

President  is  Joseph  James  Cheeseman.     The  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  fewer  books  were 

area,  formerly  estimated  at  30.000  square  miles,  published  in  the   United  States  in  1894  than  in 

has  been  reduced  by  nearly « half  through  en-  any  previous  year  since  1889,  a  slight  increase 

croachments  of  the  English  colony  of  Sierra  was  shown  in  the  number  of  works  by  American 

Leone  and  the  cession  of  territory  to  Fj-ance  by  authors,  particularly  in  the  department  of  fic- 

the  treaty  ratified  in  February,  1894.  The  popu-  tion,  which,  it  was  believed,  the  English  novel- 

lation  is  perhaps  1,000,000,  of  whom  17,000  or  ist  had  usurped  and  would  maintain  as  his  own. 

18,000  civilized  negroes  of  American  origin  con-  Of  the  4,484  volumes  which  represent  the  total 

stitute  the  state.    The  receipts  of  the  Govern-  of  book  production  during  the  year,  2,821  were 

ment,  mainly  collected  on  imports  and  exports,  by  American  authors,  against  2,^  in  1893,  and 

are  about  $175,000  per  annum.    There  have  been  but  577  books  were  recorded  in  reprints  and 

110  payments  of  interest  or  capital  since  1874  on  translations,  against  1,180  in  the  previous  year, 

a  debt  of  $500,000  raised  in  England  in  1871  Ten   hundred  and  eighty-six  boots  by  English 

at  7  per  cent,  interest  and  15  per  cent,  discount,  authors  were    impgrted    bound   or    in    sheets. 

The  exports  consist  of  palm  oil,   palm   nuts.  While  in  1893  but  2i63  novels  by  American  writ - 

caoutchouc,  and  ivory.    'The  trade  is  with  Great  ers  were  published  in  the  United  States,  com- 

Kritain,  the   Netherlands,    Hamburg,  and  the  pared  with  834  from  England  and  other  foreign 

United  States.     Monrovia,  the  capital,  has  about  sources,  there  were  370  by  American  novelist,^ 

3,500  inhabitants.  in  1894,  and  but  297  imported.    In  numbers,  fio- 

Convention  with  France.— The  expansion  tion  held  the  lead  by  244  books  over  all  other 
of  Liberia  inland  was  greatest  in  1882,  wnen  the  departments,  though  but  729  novels  were  pub- 
republic  assumed  a  protectorate  over  Medina,  in  lished  in  all,  against  1,132  in  1893,  and  there 
the  Niger  basin.  The  Liberians  had  previously  was  a  falling  off  also  in  works  on  theology  and 
established  colonies  on  the  upper  Cavally,  and  ac-  religion,  as  well  as  in  juvenile  books,  poetry,  and 
quired  by  war  or  purchase  territorial  rights  in  voyages  and  travels ;  while  a  decided  exces? 
tne  various  parts  of  the  elevated  interior.  By  over  last  year  is  seen  in  the  departments  of  law. 
the  new  treaty  all  these  territories  have  been  political  and  social  science,  history,  general 
ceded  to  France,  and  a  line  of  demarcation  has  literature,  mathematics  and  physical  science, 
been  agreed  upon  which  confines  the  republic  to  and  in  educational  books.  In  point  of  impor- 
the  coast  valleys.  Liberia  has  also  renounced  tance  fiction  ranks  first,  followed  in  their  order 
her  rights  to  the  coast  region  in  the  east  between  by  political  and  social  science,  theology,  biog- 
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raphy,  history,  literary  miscellany,  and  poetry.  Quakers,  and  Other  Sketohen,"  which  contains  inter- 
One  striking  feature  to  be  noted  was  the  number  esting  letters  by  Brown'a  men  relative  to  the  Harper'a 
of  books  descriptive  of  Nature  by  American  feny  expedition  never  before  published,  ^d  Richard 
writ»r«  'J.  Umton  devoted  a  volume  to  "  John  Brown  and 
JiT  ^  ,  ,  his  Men."  In  the  "Great  Commanders  Series'^ 
Bl«^hy.— ^  Kecollections  of  Sixteen  Presidents,  »» General  Hancock  *»  was  treated  by  Gen.  Francis  A. 
irora  Washington  to  Lincoln,"  by  Hon.  Kichard  W.  Walker;  "General  Scott,"  by  Gen.  Marcus  J.  Wright; 
Thompi«on,  who  personally  knew  them  all  with  the  and  *•  General  Lee,"  by  Fitzhuffh  Lee.    "  The  Storv 


luvuks  w  wic  v,u^w»  oi«w»,  *  oo-AO"-**  puri,«¥«ju  ujf  utea  -i>ecatur  ana  somen  "  to  tne  "  loung 
John  Fiske,  Carl  Schurz.  William  E.  Kussell,  and  of  Our  Navy  Series."  Two  handsome  volumes  were 
others,  the  whole  being  edited  by  James  Grant  WLl-  devoted  severally  to  "  Officers  of  the  Army  and 
i»on.  Gen.  Bradlev  T.  Johnson  contributed  the  flwt  Navy,"  regular  and  volunteer,  who  served  m  the 
life  of  **  General  Washington  "  written  from  a  purely  civil  war.  containing  about  600  sketches  and  portnuts 
rniliury  standpoint,  to  the  "  Great  <;ommander»'  each,  and  another  combined  both  into  an  album  of 
Series  " ;  William  Spohn  Baker  reprinted  15  **  Early  960 portraits.  "  Commemorative  Addresses,"  by  Parke 
Sketches  of  George  Washington,"  by  as  many  differ-  Godwin,  of  George  William  Curtis.  Edwin  Booth, 
fnt  ^)er8onis  which  appeared  in  various  forms  of  pub-  Kossuth,  Audubon,  and  William  Cullen  Bryant  were 
Ijcauona  from  1760  to  1795,  and  a  new  edition  ot  the  collected  into  a  volume.  Lauren  E.  Crane  edited, 
"Maxima  of  Washington,"  compiled  for  use  in  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  the  speeches  and  ad - 
Mjhools,  libraries^  and  all  American  homes,  was  pub-  dresses  of  **  Newton  Booth  of  California,"  and  Joseph 
lished.  "  The  Life  of  John  Paterson,  Miyor  General  B.  Gilder  contributed  a  biographical  sketch  to  the 
in  the  Revolutionary  Army  "  by  his  great-grandson,  «  Life  and  Later  Speeches  of  C4iauncey  M.  Depew." 
Thomas  Egleston,  belongs  also  to  the  early  davs  of  **  American  Writers  of  To-day,"  by  Henry  C.  Vedder, 
our  national  existence,  as  do  the  **  Correspondence  brings  us  to  literary  biography,  the  most  important 
and  Journals  "  of  another  soldier,  Samuel  Blatchley  contributions  to  which  were  the  **  Life  and  Letters  of 
Webb,  collected  and  edited  by  Worthin«lon  C.  Ford,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,"  in  2  volumes,  tlie  ma- 
in an  edition  limited  to  360  copies.  Two  of  the  8  terials  for  which  were  confided  to  Samuel  T.  Pickard 
volumes  which  they  till  were  issued  during  the  year,  by  the  poet  himself,  in  anticipation  of  the  demand 


time  by  his  grandson,  Charles  R.  King,  M.  D.,  the  author  in  a  new  and  more  attractive  light,  personally, 
flr»t  of  which,  covering  the  period  1766-'94,  appeared  than  the  more  fonnal  collection  published  hitlierto. 
in  1694.  "Selectiona  from  the  Correspondence  of  "/f*  i&  Walt  Whitman"  was  edited  by  his  literary 
Thomas  Barclay  "  were  edited  by  George  Lockhart  executors,  Horace  L.  Traubel,  Richard  Maurice  Bucke, 
Kivcs.  Charles  Henry  Lee  offers  "A  Vmdieation  of  and  Thomas  B.  Hamed.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Plunkett  de- 
.\rthur  Lee,"  "  The  Journal  of  Martha  Pintard  Bay-  scribed  for  us  "  Josiah  GiU)ert  Holland  "  as  known  to 
ard,  London,  1794-1797,"  edited  by  S.  Bayard  Dod,  her  through  a  long  and  intimate  friendship,  and  Ed- 
pictures  life  as  she  saw  it  as  the  wife  of  Washington's  waid  Cary  contributed  "  George  William  Curtis  "  to 
agent  of  the  United  States  in  the  British  Admiralty  the  series  of  "American  Men  of  Letters."  Vols.  II 
courts  under  the  Jay  trea^,  while  "  Extracts  from  and  III  of  the  *^  Orations  and  Addresses  of  George 
the  Diary  of  Jacob  Hiltzheimer,  of  Philadelphia,  William  Curtis,"  edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
176.V1798,"  edited  by  his  great-grandson,  Jacob  (?ox  were  published  during  the  vear,  the  one  containing 
Parsons,  poesesttes  a  more  local  interest  "Rc^er  addresses  and  reports  on  the  reform  of  the  civil- 
Williams,  the  Pioneer  of  Religious  Libert v,"  was  service  of  the  United  States,  and  the  other  historical 
ably  portrayed  by  Oscar  S.  Straus,  ex-Uniteo  States  and  memorial  addresses.  ^  Edward  Livingston  You- 
minister  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  himself  a  Hebrew  mans.  Interpreter  of  Science  for  the  People,"  found 
bv  blood  and  religion :  and  the  true  stories  of  ^  Three  a  biographer  in  John  Fiske,  who  iucludea  selections 
iferoines  of  New  England  "  (Priscilla  MuUins,  Agnes  from  nis  published  works  and  extracts  from  his  cor- 
Surriage,  and  Martha  Hilton)  were  told  by  Harriet  respondence  with  Spencer,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and 
Prei*cott  Spofford,  Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  and  Alice  other  scientists,  while  ^  The  Life  and  Inventions  of 
Brown,  to  which  Edmund  H.  Garrett  added  delight-  Thomas  Alva  Edison,"  by  W.  K.  L.  and  Antonia 
ful  notes  and  **  little  picturings,  authentic  and  fanci-  Dickson,  fill  a  large  and  profusely  illustrated  volume 
ful,"  of  their  homes.  Margaret  Vowell  Smith  passes  which  includes  the  latest  marvel  of  the  kinetograph. 
in  review  "The  Governors  of  Virginia,"  as  colony  *•  In  Memoriam  John  Larkin  Lincoln,  1817-1891," 
and  Commonwealth,  and  "■  Recollections  of  a  Vir-  edited  by  his  son,  is  designed  rather  as  a  memorial 
sriuian  in  the  Mexican,  Indian,  and  Civil  Wars,"  by  than  a  memoir  of  the  professor  for  forty-five  years  of 
(Jen.  DabncY  Ilemdon  Maury,  brings  us  to  a  more  Brown  University,  and  George  Sumner  Weaver  wrote 
recent  perioa.  of  which  the  great  factors  were  "A bra-  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  •*  James  Henry 
ham  Lincoln  and  the  Downfall  of  American  Slavery,"  Chapin."  Two  volumes  contain  the  "Letters  of 
which  Noah  Brooks  treated  of  for  the  "  Heroes  of  the  Emily  Dickinson,"  edited,  witli  an  introduction,  by 
Nations  Series."  William  Stoddard  edited  "The  Mabel  Loomis  Todd,  and  to  Rev.  Daniel  Dulan> 
Table  Talk  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  and  to  Cols.  John  Addison  we  are  indebted  for  "  Lucy  Larcom^s  Life, 
0.  Nicolav  and  John  Hay  we  owe  the  "Complete  Letters,  and  Diarj'."  "Miss  HavergaPs  Secret"  was 
Works"  oi" Lincoln,  in  2  volumes,  a  valuable  supple-  revealed  by  Giltjs  F.  Bushuell.  "Threescore  and 
ment  to  their  biography.  D.  D.  Thompson's  "A bra-  Ten  Years :  1820-1890  "  contains  the  interesting"  Rec- 
ham  Lincoln,  the  First  American,"  is  made  up  largely  ollections  "  of  W.  J.  Linton,  tlie  well-known  English 
of  characteristic  anecdotes  and  incidents.  A  new  illustrator  and  engraver,  who  has  made  his  home  in 
edition,  limited  to  750  copies,  was  issued  of  the  America  since  1867,  and  who  has  many  reminis- 
"  Political  Debates  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  cences  of  illustrious  persons  to  relate.  George  P.  A. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas"  in  the  campaign  of  1858  in  Healy  gave  "  Reminiscences  of  a  Portrait  Painter," 
Illinois.  "  The  Sherman  Letters  •'  is  the  title  given  and  Frederick  Saunders  vouchsafed  also  "  Character 
to  the  correspondence  between  General  and  Senator  Studies;  with  Some  Personal  Recollections"  of  Eng- 
Shenrian  from  1837  to  1891,  edited  by  Rachel  Sher-  lish  and  American  writers  and  tliinkers.  "  Memoirs 
man  Thomdike,  the  daughter  of  the  former,  which  is  of  Anne  C.  L.  Botta,"  written  by  her  friends,  a  hand- 
full  of  historic  interest ;  and  from  Samuel  G.  Buck-  some  limited  edition,  portrays  a  woman  known  for 
ingham,  D.  D.,  we  have  a  "Life  of  William  A.  Buck-  over  half  a  century  in  New  York  literary  circles  as 
inghani,the  War  Governor  of  Connecticut."  Irving  a  teacher,  author,  and  artist.  Annie  L.  Page  was 
B.  Richman    proffered  "John    Brown    among  the  the  author  of  a  brief  sketch  of"  Froebel,  the  Man  and 
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his  Work  " ;  Louib  Albert  Banks,  D.  D.,  paid  a  me* 
morial  tributA  to  **  Lucy  Stone :  A  Ilerome  of  the 
Stru^ffle  for  Human  Rights  '^ ;  and  Otisian  11.  Lang 
published  8  small  educational  sketches  of  "Great 
Teachers  of  Four  Centuries,^  of  "  Horace  Mann/^  and 
^  Rousseau  and  his  '  Emile.^  *^  Two  important  con- 
tributions to  dramatic  biography  were  the  '^  Life  and 
Art  of  Joseph  Jefferson,^*  by  William  Winter,  and 
^*  Edwin  Booth,^  recollections  by  his  daughter,  Ed- 
wina  Booth  Grossman.  An  edttion  de  luxe  of  this 
last  was  also  issued,  which,  as  well  as  the  regular 
edition,  was  handsomely  illustrated.  To  the  "Li- 
brary of  Masks  and  Faces,"  W.  T.  Price  contributed 
"A  Life  of  William  Charles  Macready  "^  and  "A  Life 
of  Charlotte  Cushman.*^  A  '■''  Biography  of  Eminent 
American  Physicians  and  Surgeons"  was  prepared 
by  R.  French  'Stone,  M.  D.,  and  "  The  Life  of  Charles 
Loring  Brace,  chiefly  told  in  his  Own  Letters,"  was 
edited  bv  his  daughter,  Emma  Brace,  covering  nearly 
the  whole  field  of  philanthropic  work  in  the  United 
States  for  thirty-five  years.  Joseph  May  edited  a 
**  Memoir  and  Letters"  of  Samuel  Longfellow,  the 
brother  of  the  poet  as  also  a  volume  of  bis  "  Essavs 
and  Sermons";  and  "Essays  and  Addresses:  Reli- 
gious, Literary,  and  Social,"of  the  late  Phillips  Brooks, 
were  edited  by  Rev.  John  Cotton  Brooks.  To  reli- 
gious biography  belong  a  "  Biography  of  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Parish  ICidder,  D.  D.,  LL.T>.,"  by  his  son-in- 
law,  G.  E,  Strobridge,  D.  D. :  "  The  Modem  Temple, 
and  Templar :  A  sketch  of  the  Life  and  Work  of 
Russell  H.  Conwell,  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Temple, 
Philadelphia,"  by  Robert  J.  Burdett;  "William  B. 
Hayden,"  a  memorial  volume  of  forty-two  years^  serv- 
ice as  minister  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church ;  "A 
Champion  of  the  Cross :  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  John 
Henry  Hopkins,"  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Sweet  :"Adoniram 
Judson,"  by  his  son,  Edward  Judson,  D.  D.,  in  the 
series  of  "  Notable  Baptists  **  •  *^  Memoirs  of  Isaac 
Errett,"  in  2  volumes,  by  J.  S.  Lamar;  "A  Sketch  of 
the  Life  of  Rev.  Joseph  Hardy  Neesima."  by  J.  D. 
Davis,  D.  D. : "  Father  Eels ;  or.  The  Results  of  Fifty- 
five  Years  of  Missionary  Labors  in  Washington  and 
Oreg[on,"  by  Myron  Eels;  and  "  The  Story  of  Saint 
Patnck,"  by  Joseph  Sanderson,  D.  D.,  a  popular  biog- 
raphy ^  which  claims  the  independence  or  the  ohuron 
established  b^  the  saint  and  its  freedom  from  many 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church.  "  Samuel 
Chapman  ArmstronjOf,"  the  founder  and  for  twenty- 
five  years  the  principal  of  Hampton  Institute,  was 
commemorated  by  Robert  C.  Ogden.  "A  Summer 
Revival  and  what  brought  it  about"  is  on  autobio- 
graphical sketch  by  Stanton  P.  Allen,  the  author  of 
'^Down  in  Dixie,'^  while  "The  Blue  Ribbon,"  by 
Arthur  Reed  Kimball,  tells  what  Thomas  Edward 
Murphy  has  done  for  the  promotion  of  personal  tem- 
perance. Two  of  the  4  volumes  which  are  to  con- 
tain the  "  Writings  of  Thomas  Paine,"  collected  and 
edited  by  Moncure  D.  Conway,  were  issued  during 
the  year,  the  first  covering  the  period  1774-79,  and 
the  second  that  of  1779-'92.  Martha  Walker  Freer 
devoted  2  volumes  to  "  The  Life  of  Marffu6rite  of  Na- 
varre (Marguerite  D^AngouUme),  DuchcHse  d^Alcn- 
9on  and  de  Berry,  Sister  of  Francis  I  of  France,  and 
Author  of  the  Heptameron,"  from  numerous  unpub- 
lished sources.  Gen.  O.  0.  Howard  published  a  life 
of  "  Isabella  of  Castile  "  after  a  visit  to  the  land  of  her 
birth  and  reign,  in  which  ho  secured  entirely  new 
materials ;  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  H.  Clark  traced  the  fortunes 
of  "  The  Children  of  Cliaries  I  of  England."  "  Fa- 
mous Leaders  amoujor  Men,"  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Knowles 
Bolton ;  "  Beacon  Lights  of  Patriotism,"  by  Henry 
Beebee  Carrington ;  and  the  seventh  volume  of"  Bea- 
con Lights  of  History,"  the  collected  lectures  of  John 
Lord,  ma^  be  mentioned  togetlier  as  general  in  char- 
acter, while  a  family  interest  attaches  to  the  "  Gene- 
alogy of  tlie  Blackmans,"  and  the  "  History  of  De- 
scendants of  Ellsha  Blockman,"  by  Henry  Blackman 
Plumb,  and  to  the  "  Descendants  of  Joseph  Greene, 
of  Westerly,  R.  U"  by  Frank  L.  Greene. 

Gritioliiii  aiid  Qenanu  Literatim^— Perhaps  one  of  tlie 
most  delightl'ul  books  falling  under  this  head  is  "  A 


Shelf  of  Old  Books."  the  property  of  the  late  pub- 
lisher, James  T.  Fields,  described  by  his  widow  with 
all  the  associations  pertaining  to  them  ob  the  property 
of  distinguished  writers,  somewhat  akin  to  which  is 
Laurence  Hutton^s  costly  volume  upon  his  collection 
of  "  Portraits  In  Plaster."  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen 
contributed  "  Literary  and  Social  Silhouettes."  as  well 
as  "  A  Commentary  on  the  Writings  or  Uenrik 
Ibsen,"  calm  and  dispassionate  in  tone.  Hamilton 
Wright  Mabie  discoursed  on  literair  topics  in  a  sec- 
ond series  of  **  My  Study  Fire."  A  tnird  series  "  From 
the  Easy  Chair  "of  George  William  Curtis  was  is- 
sued in  the  series  of  "  Harper^s  American  EssayistA,^ 
and  a  collection  was  also  made  of  Ills  "  LiterarJ'  and 
Social  Essays."  "  Camp-fire  Musings  "  of  William 
C.  Gray,  and  "  Wayside  Sketches  "  of  £ben  J.  Loouiis, 
as  their  titles  indicate,  are  more  or  less  discursive  in 
tone,  as  are  the  "  Meditations  in  Motley  "  of  Walter 
Blackbume  Harte.  William  Wetmore  Story  vouch- 
safed later  readings  from  "  A  PoetV  Portfolio."  In 
"  (^rumbling  IdoU  "  Hamlin  Garland  gives  us  twelve 
JBssays  on  art,  dealini^  chiefly  with  literature,  painting, 
and  the  drama ;  "  Tne  Great  Refusal :  Being  Lettere 
of  a  Dreamer  in  Gotham,"  treats  also  of  literature  and 
art,  as  well  as  the  deeper  problems  of  life.  Several 
volumes  of  clever  essays  came  to  us  from  the  fairer 
sex ;  foremost  among  tnem  is  "  A  Little  English  Gal- 
lery," by  Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  in  the  series  of 
"Ilarper^s  American  Essayists,"  which  drew  forth 
the  highest  praise,  and  Agnes  Repplier  ohanned 
again  with  her  "  In  the  Dozy  Hours,  and  Other  Pa- 
pers." Various  subjects  were  touched  upon  by  £.  V. 
A.  "In  Maiden  Meditation,"  and  Lilian  Whiting 
presented  an  optimistic  yiew  of  "  The  World  Beauti- 
tUI."  Emily  Oliver  Gibbes  published  a  volume  of 
"Essays."  "Goethe  reviewed  after  Sixty  Years," 
by  Prof.  J.  R.  Seeley,  is  an  admirable  little  volume, 
which  sets  the  great  man  before  us  in  brief  but  strik- 
ing outline,  and  "  Petrarch,  and  Other  Essavs  "  were 
from  the  pen  of  Judge  Timothy  H.  Rearoen.  Six 
essays  entitled  "  Studies  in  Medieval  Life  and  Liters 


liam  Shakespeare :  A  Study  in  Elizabethan  Litera- 
ture," by  Barrett  Wendell.  "English  History  in 
Shakespearo^s  Plays  "  wlis  the  subject  of  lectures  by 
Beverley  K  Warner,  given  at  Tulane  University, 
Louisiana.  Vols.  II  and  III  of  "Sir  Francis  Bacon^s 
Cipher  Story,"  claimed  bv  Orville  W.  Owen,  M.  D.,to 
have  been  discovered  and  deciphered  bv  him.  "  The 
Inflections  and  Syntax  of  the  Morte  D\A.rthur  of  Sir 
Thomas  Malory,"  purported  to  be  a  study  in  fifteenth 
century  literature  by  Charles  Sears  Baldwin;  and 
Prof,  (reorge  P.  Baker  edited,  with  notes,  bibliography, 
and  a  bibliographical  introduction,  the  "  Endymlon, 
the  Man  in  the  Moon"  of  John  Lyly,  to  be  used  by 
classes  in  Elizabethan  drama.  Albert  S.  Cook  pre- 
pared "  A  First  Book  in  Old  English  " :  Prof.  Oliver 
r  arrar  Emerson  traced  "  The  Historv  or  the  English 
Language";  while  Prof.  F.  V.  N.  Painter  and  II.  S. 
Pancoast  were  each  the  author  of  an  "  Introduction 
to  English  Literature  " ;  William  E.  Simonds,  of  "  An 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  Fiction." 
"  From  Chaucer  to  Tennyson,"  by  Henry  A.  Beens 
formed  one  of  tlie  volumes  of  the  "  Chautauqua  Read- 
ing Circle  Literature"  for  1894-^95;  and  L.  Du  Pont 
Svle  edited  masterpieces  of  English  poetry  "From 
Milton  to  Tennyson."  Edward  Everett  Hale  edited 
a  new  enlarged  and  illustrated  edition  of  "The  Acre 
of  Fable,"  by  Thomas  Bulflnch,  to  which  nearly  !(«> 
pages  were  added,  and  the  scope  of  the  work  increased 
oy  the  connection  of  sculpture  and  painting  as  well 
as  literature  with  the  subiect.  "  Character  Sketches 
of  Romance,  Fiction,  and  the  Drama "  is  a  revised 
edition  of  Rev.  E.  Cobham  Brewer^s  "  Readers^  Hand- 
book," edited  by  Marion  Harland.  "Childhood  in 
LiU^rature  and  Art"  wos  reviewed  by  Horace  E 
Scudder,  and  accompanied  by  some  observations  on 
literature  for  children,  "lliverby"  is  the  latest 
collection  of  John  Burroughs^s  out-of-door  papere. 
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From  Dr.  Charles  Conrad  Abbott  we  have  **  Travels  the  SmithsoQian  Institution  Bureau  of  £thnol(^^ 
in  a  Treetop^^  and  a  sympathetic  account  of  "  The  during  the  year  were  a  *^  Bibliography  of  the  Waka- 
Birds  about  us.^^  Olive  Tnome  Miller  (Mrs.  Harriet  shan  Languages/^  by  Janies  C.  Pilling  ;  "'  The  Pa- 
Mann  Miller)  proved  herself  "  A  Bird  Lover*  in  the  munky  Indians  of  Virginia,'^  by  John  Garland  Pollard, 
West,"  and  also  told  us  of  "  Our  Home  Pets,  How  and  "  The  Mava  Year,"  by  Cyrus  Thomas.  Vol.  IV 
to  keep  them  well  and  happy.^'  H.  E.  Parkhurst  of  the  ^  Journal  of  American  Ethnology  and  Archie- 
kept  **  The  Birds'  Calendar  '^in  Central  Park.  Lean-  ology,*'  edited  by  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  Ph.  D.,  describes 
der  S.  Keyser  reveled  ^In  Bird  Land";  and  James  the  curious  snake  dance  of  the  Moqui  Indians.  Jere- 
Lane  Allen  rhapsodized  over  "  A  Kentucky  Cardi-  miali  Curtin  collected  '*  Hero  Tales  of  Ireland,"  and 
nal,"  and  Alyn  Yates  Keith,  the  author  of  '* A  Spin-  Heli  Chatelain  compiled  and  edited  50  ''  Folk  Tales 
ster's  Leafleta,"  was  equally  happy  with  "A  Hilltop  of  Angola."  Alice  Walton  traces  '*  The  Cult  of  As- 
Summer."  Mabel  Osg^ood  Wright  entitled  her  New  klepios  "  in  the  ^'  Cornell  Studies  in  Classical  Philolo- 
England  chronicle  of  birds  and  flowers  "•  The  Friend-  gy  " ;  the  Oriental  Club  of  Philadelphia  published  a 
ship  of  Nature,"  and  Celia  Thaxter  described  "^  An  volume  of  ^  Oriental  Studies,"  selected  from  the  es- 
Island  Garden."  known  to  the  numerous  visitors  at  says  read  during  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence, 
the  Isles  of  Snoals.  £.  M.  Hardinge  was  at  home  1888-'\<4 ;  and  Percival  Lowell,  in  *'  Occult  Japan,  or 
**  With  the  Wild  Floweni,  from  russy-Willow  to  the  Way  of  the  Gods,"  gave  an  esoteric  study  of 
Thistle-Down "  and  Ida  Prentice  Whitcomb  told  Japanese  personality  and  possession.  Edwin  W. 
stories  of  "A  Bunch  of  Wild  Flowers  for  the  Chil-  Barton  examined  into  the  history,  manufacture,  and 
drcn."  Harriet  L.Keeler  studied  ^^  The  Wild  Flowers  religious  symbolism  of  the  ** Scarabs"  of  Egypt, 
of  Early  Spring."  Text  and  illustrations  are  alike  Phoenicia,  etc.  ^^The  World^s  Largest  Libraries" 
the  work  of  Cnfton  Johnston  in  his  portrayal  of  was  the  theme  of  a  commencement  address  delivered 
"The 
"Side 


in  line 

on  Buzzard^s  Bay "  and  *•  The  Old  Colony  Town."  authority  upon  "  Public  Libraries  in  America,"  the 

Maud   Wilder    Goodwin  described  *■*■  The    Colonial  book  forming  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Columbian 

Cavalier,  or  Southern  Life  before  the  Revolution,"  Knowledge  Series,"  and  from  it  was  reprinted,  with 

which  was    illustrated  bv  Harry  Edwards.     Anne  alterations,  additions,  and  an  index,  his  suggestions 

Hollingsworth  Wharton  devoted  7  chapters  to  "Co-  upon  "Libran'  Classification."    The  "CatSogue  of 

lonial  Days  and  Dames"  of  both   the   North  and  the  A.  L.  A.  Library,"  5.000  books  selected  by  the 

South,  and  Alice  Morse  Earle  revived  for  us  "  The  American  Library  Association  as  the  first  that  a  new 

Costume  of  Colonial  Times.'*    She  also  edited  the  popular  library  should  obtain  for  its  collection,  and 


Samuel  Adams  Drake.  "  Wimples  and  Crisping  tionary  catalogue.  Miss  M.  W.  Plummer  also  fur- 
Pins"  is  the  title  of  studies  in  the  coiifure  and  oma-  niched  "  Hints  to  Small  Libraries  "  in  a  small  man- 
ments  of  women  by  the  late  Theodore  Child,  col-  ual.  Thelate  William  F.  Poole^  in  an  address,  traced 
lected  into  permanent  shape  and  illustrated.  Rose  the  relation  between  "  The  University  Library  and 
Porter  compiled  for  us  the  sayings  of  men  "  About  the  University  Curriculum."  The  "  Century  Cyclo- 
Women,"  and  Frederick  W.  Morton  performed  a  pasdia  of  Names,"  while  entirely  independent  of  Uie 
similar  service  for  "  Woman  in  Epigram."  Martha  "  Century  Dictionary,"  yet  serves  as  a  valuable  sup- 
J.  Wright  anticipated  "The  New  Garden  of  Eden";  plcment  to  the  same,  with  which  it  is  uniform  in 
Philip  Stafford  Moxom  ^ave  plain  talks  to  youzig  men  size  and  binding.  Vol.  II  completed  the  "  Standard 
and  women  on  "  The  Aim  ofLife  " ;  Susan  H.  Wixon  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  upon  Original 
treated  of  ^  Right  Living";  Orison  Swett  Marden  of  Plans,"  prepared  by  more  uian  200  specialists 
"Pushing  to  Uie  Front,  or  Success  under  DiHicul-  and  other  scholars  under  the  supervision  of  Isaac 
ties";  J.  R.  Miller  gave  good  counsel  upon  "The  K.  Funk,  D. D.  Edwin  L.  Shuman,  in  "Steps  into 
Building  of  Character,"  and  the  "  Secrets  of  Happy  Journalism,"  ofiered  helps  and  hints  for  young  writ- 
Home  Life,"  as  well  as  the  advice  "  Don't  Worry ^*;  era :  and  another  valuable  text-book  of  the  kind  was 
"  I,  Myself,"  was  written  for  young  men  by  James  "  Paragraph  Writing,"  by  Profs.  F.  N.  Scott  and  J. 
L<^an  Gordon,  as  the  "  Ethics  or  Success "  were  V.  Denny.  "  Thoughts  tor  the  Occasion  "  were  sup- 
traced  by  William  M.  Thayer  in  a  reader  for  the  plied  anonymously.  "The  OrthoCpist"  of  Alfred 
higher  ffrades  of  schools.  "Before  he  is  Twenty  "is  Ayres  (Thomas  Embley  Osmun)  was  reissued  in  a 
a  consideration  of  five  perplexing  phases  of  the  boy  revised  and  enlarged  edition,  and  a  third  revised  edi- 
question  by  Robert  J.  Buraette,  Mrs.  Frances  Hodg-  tioii  also  appeared  of  "Seven  Thousand  Words  otlen 
son  Burnett,  Edward  W.Bok,  and  others,  a  collection  Misprononnced,"  by  William  H.  P.  Phyfe.  "The 
of  articles  originally  written  for  the  "  Ladies'  Home  Annual  Literary  Index,  1893,"  including  periodicals, 
Journal."  Wallace  Wood,  M.  D.,  edited  a  symposium  American  and  English,  essays,  book  cbapters,  etc., 
on  human  perfection  and  the  coming  man,  entitled  was  made  by  W.  I.  Fletcher  and  B.  R.  Bowker,  and 
"  Ideals  of  Life  " ;  "  Forty  Witnesses  to  Succchs  "  was  W.  E,  Price  compiled  a  catalogue  of  "  Paper-covered 
the  title  of  talks  to  young  men  by  Charles  Townsead ;  Books  in  Print  to  Date,  and  Obtainable  at  Wholesale 
while  "  Koradine  Letters,"   by  Alice  B.  Stockham,  in  America." 

M.  D.,  and  Lida  Hood  Talbot,  is  emphatically  a  girl's  EdnoatioiL  -The  "  Proceedings  of  the  International 

own  book.    The  anonymous  author  of  "  Preston  Pa-  Congress  of  Education  of  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 

pers"  proffers  "Snap  Shots  with    an    Old    Maid's  position,  Chicago,  July  26-28, 1893,"  held  under  the 

Kodak."    For  "Studies  in  Folk  Song  and  Popular  charge  of  the  National  Educational  Association  of  the 

Poetry  "  we  are  indebted  to  Alfred  M.  Williams.  United  States,  contains  more  than  150  carefully  pre- 

" Readings  in   Folklore:  Memoirs  of  the  Interna-  pared  papers  by  the  foremost  educators  of  the  world, 

tional  Congress  of  Anthropology  held   in  Chicago  and  or  necessity  takes  the  lead  among  works  of  this 

during  the  World's  Fair  "  were  edited  by  C.  Stani-  class  published  during  the  year.   Bishop  J.  L.  Spald- 

land  Wake ;  and  Otis  Tufton  Mason  contributed  to  ing,  in  "  Things  of  the  Mind,"  sets  forth  his  view  of 

the  "Anthropological  Series"  "Woman's  Share  in  what  should  be  the  aim  of  a  teacher  beyond  the  mere 

Primitive  Culture."    "  Legends  of  the  Micmacs  "  were  supply  of  facta  to  the  youthful  mind.    "  A  New  Life 

gathered  by  Rev.  Silas  Tertius  Rand,  D.  D.,  during  in  Education,"  by  Prof.  Fletcher  Durrell,  and  "  How 

forty  years  spent  as  a  missionary  among  these  Indians  John  and  I    brought  up  the  Child,"  by   Elizabeth 

in  Nova  Scotia;  Charles  F.  Lummis  tells  of  "The  Grinnell,  both  received  prizes  from  the  John  C.  Green 

Man  who  married  the  Moon,"  and  other  Pueblo  In-  Income  fund;  and  L.  Bookwalter,  D. D.,  delivered 

dian  folk  stories  for  young  readers.    Publications  of  lectures  upon "  The  Family,  or  the  Homo  and  the 
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Training  of  Children,**  collected  into  a  volume  with  an 
appendix  upon  **  The  Home  School,'*  by  Rev.  I.  L. 
Bookwalter,  which  belon^to  educational  literature  in 
itH  higher  sense.  Charles  Franklin  Thwingpublished 
a  companion  volume  to  "  Within  College  Walls,"  de- 
scribing '"''  The  College  Woman  " ;  Thomas  Davidson 
wrote  upon  ^'  TheEducation  of  the  Greek  People  and  its 
Influence  on  Civilization,"  in  the  "-  International  Edu- 
cation Series,"  other  volumes  of  which  were  "  How 
to  Study  and  Teach  History,"  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale, 
and  Edward  Gardnier  Howe*s  "  Systematic  Science 
Teaching,"  a  manual  of  inductive  elementary  work 
for  all  instructors.  ^  Methods  of  Education  in  the 
United  States  "  were  investigated  bv  Alice  Zimmem. 
Francis  W.  Parker,  in  "  Talks  in  Pedagogics,"  ffave 
an  outline  of  the  theorv  of  concentration ;  Sarui  L. 
Arnold's  ^  Waymarks  for  Teachers  "  showed  aims, 
principles,  and  plans  of  every-dav  teaching,  with  illus- 
trative lessons.  Amy  Blanche  Bramwell  and  H.  Mil- 
licent  Hughes  wrote  on  ^  The  Training  of  Teachers  in 
tJie  Unit^  States  of  America";  S.  B.  Sinclair,  on 
""  First  Years  at  School,"  a  manual  of  principles  and 
metliods  for  primary  teachers ;  while  "  The  Teacher's 
Mentor,"  by  Henry  B.  Buckingham,  Eev.  F.  D.  Hunt- 
ington, and  Joshua  G.  Fitch,  formed  No.  9  of  the 
*^Standard  Teacher's  Library  " :  and  C.  W.  Bardeenpre- 
pared  a  ^  Handbook  for  School  Trustees  of  the  State 
of  New  York."  "King's  Normal  Series,"  by  W.  J. 
Kinjg,  consists  of  9  small  handbooks  on  as  many 
subjects,  published  singly  or  in  1  volume.  "  Object 
Teaching,"  by  T.  G.  Koper,  "  Outlines  of  Herbart's 
Pedagogics,"  by  Ossian  H.  Lang,  and  "Industrial 
Training  in  Reformatory  Institutions,"  by  Franklin  H. 
Bri^jD^,  are  brief  but  to  the  point   "  Elementary  Com  - 

e>sition  and  Rhetoric,"  by  William  £.  Mead,  "  School 
nglish,"  by  George  P.  Butler,  a  "First  Book  in 
English,"  by  William  IL  Maxwell,  and  an  "English. 
Grammar  for  Common  Schools,"  by  Robert  C.  and 
Thomas  Metcalf,  meet  special  wants.  John  Kennedy 
asks, "  Must  Greek  go  ? ''  Frances  E.  Lord  explains 
the  use  of  "  The  Roman  Pronunciation  of  Latin,"  and 
Edwin  Post  otfers  suggestions  for  "  Latin  at  Sight" 
Prof.  Charles  F.  Kroeh  set  forth  "  The  Living  Method 
of  Learning  how  to  think  in  Spanish."  A  new  edi- 
tion .was  issued  of  "  The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Handwriting,"  by  John  Jackson ;  Dr.  Javal  published 
an  "  Essay  on  the  Physiology  of  Writing  " ;  "  The 
Writer,"  by  George  L.  Raymond  and  George  P. 
Wheeler,  is  intended  as  one  of  a  series  of  handbooks 
upon  practical  expression ;  E.  S.  Ellis  dwelt  upon 
"Common  Errors  in  Writing  and  Speaking,"  and 
told  how  to  avoid  them;  John  N.  Tilden,  M.  D., 
(>repared  "  A  Grammar  School  Geographv :  Descrip- 
tive, Industrial,  and  Commercial '' :  Felix  Klein's 
lectures  on  mathematics,  delivered  before  members  of 
the  Congress  of  Mathematics  held  in  Chicago,  at 
Northwestern  Dniversity,  Evanston,  HI.,  were  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of"  The  Evanston  Colloouium  " ; 
John  H.  Walsh  completed  his  "  Mathematics  ror  Com- 
mon Schools  "  with  Part  III ;  and  a  revised  edition 
appeared  of"  The  Elements  of  Geometry,"  by  Web- 
ster Wells.  "Symbolic  Education,"  by  Susan  E. 
Blow,  in  the  "  International  Education  Series,'-  is  a 
commentary  on  Froebel's  "  Mother  Play."  and  among 
useful  little  treatises  on  tlie  subject  may  oe  mentioned 
"  Pftper  and  Scissors  in  the  Schoolroom,"  by  Emily 
A.  Weaver ;  "  Color  in  the  Kindergarten,"  by  Milton 
Bradley ;  "  The  Principles  of  the  Kindergarten  the 
Foundation  for  Art  Education  in  the  Public  Schools," 
by  Mary  Dana  Hicks;  and  "  Art  in  the  Schoolroom," 
by  Ross  Turner,  Edward  B.  Morse,  John  Tetlow,  and 
others.  Henry  T.  Bailey  arranged  "  A  First  Book  in 
Drawing."  "  Our  W^onaerful  Bodies  and  how  to  take 
care  of  them  "  was  the  title  of  two  books  for  primary 
and  intermediate  and  grammar  grades,  by  Joseph  C. 
Hutchison,  M.  D. ;  John  B.  Giftbm  supplied  "  Elemen- 
tary Lessons  in  Physics  " ;  Louise  Preecc  prepared  ex- 
pressly for  public-school  work  "A  System  of  Phys- 
cal  Culture'';  and  Baron  Nils  Posse  entitled  a  third 
edition  of  his  work  on  "  The  Swedish  Svstem  of  Edu- 
cational Gymnastics"  "The  Special  flinesiology  of 


Educational  Gymnastics,"  accompanying  it  with  illu^ 
trations  and  an  analytical  chart  A  "  General  Cata- 
logue  of  Bowdoin  College  and  the  Medical  School  of 
Maine,  1794-1894,"  by  George  T.  Little,  includes  an 
historical  sketch  of  the  institution  during  its  first  cen- 
tury ;  and  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion we  had  a  "  History  of  Education  in  Connecticut," 
by  Bernard  C.  Steiner,  and  a  similar  volume  for  Dela- 
ware, by  Lyman  P.  Powell,  while  "  Higher  Education 
in  Iowa"  was  reviewed  by  Leonard  F.  Parker,  and 
that  of  Tennessee  by  Lucius  S.  Merriam. 

Fiction. — As  has   oeen  said,  more  manuacripts  of 
American  authors  of  fiction  were  accepted  by  pub- 
lishers in  1894  than  ever  before,  ana  though  the 
greatest  sensations  of  the  year  were  created  by  En^^- 
ush  write»,  the  standard  of  Uie  American* novel  was 
maintained  at  a  high  average.    F.  Muiou  Crawfonl 
gave  2  volumes  to  the  fortunes  of  "  Katliarine  Lauder- 
dale," proposing  to  pursue  the  same  hereafter  in  a 
series,  Fike  that  ne  devoted  to  the  Saracinesca  family. 
He  also  abandoned  sunnier  shores  for  "  Love  in  Idle- 
ness, a  Tale  of  Bar  Harbor,"  which  was  illustrated 
with  reproductions  from  drawings  and  photographs ; 
and  2  of  his  short  stories, "  The  Upper  Berth  "  and 
"  By  the  Waters  of  Paradise,"  in  1  volume,  initiated 
the  series  known  as  the  "  Autonym  Library."    Hard- 
ly  a   novel,  and  yet  belonging  altogether   to   the 
world  of  romance,  is  William  Dean  HowellsHi  "  A 
Traveler  from  Altruria,"  while  a  melancholy  Interest 
attaches  to  "  The  Ebb  Tide  "  and  "  Will  o'  the  Mill," 
the  last  work  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  with  whom 
Lloyd    Osborne    collaborated    in    writing  t^e  first 
Other  posthumous  volumes  which  incn»sed  r^rret 
for  the  early  death  of  their  authors  were  "  Benefits 
Foi^jfot,"  by  Wolcott  Balestier,  and  "  Horace  Chase,*' 
by  Constance  Fenimore   Woolson.     Mrs.  Margaret 
Deland's  "Philip  and  his  Wife"  received  recogni- 
tion abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and  Ellen  Omey 
Kirk  (Henry  Hayes)  told  "The  ^tory  of  Lawrence 
Garthe  "  with  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  vexed  oues- 
tion   of  remarriage    after   divorce.     "  The    Golden 
House,"  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  discuasod  the 
conditions  of  extreme  wealth  and  poverty  in  New 
York,  with  all  the  delicate  yet  searching  keenness 
which  characterized  "  A  Little  Journey  in  uie  World." 
George  W.  Cable  made  but  a  single  contribution  in 
"  John  March,  Southerner,"  and  from  Thomas  Nelson 
Pi^e    we    had  "  Pollv,"  a    Christmas   recollection, 
daintily    illustrated    by    A.    Castaigne,    "Pastime 
Stories,"  and  "The  Burial  of  the  Guns,"  all  tales  of 
Southern  life.    "  The  Royal  Marine "  was  an  idyl  of 
Narragansett  Pier,  told  by  James  Brander  Matthews; 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  laid  the  scene  of  his  latest  ro- 
mance, "  When  all  the  Woods  are  Green,"  in  Canada, 
while  mining  life  was,  of  course,  depicted  in  "  Coeur 
d'Alene  "  and  "  In  Exile,  and  Other  Stories,"  bv  Manr 
Hallock  Footo.     Bret  Harte  published  "The  Belf- 
Riuger  of  Anarel's,  and  Otlier  Stories  "  and  "  A  Prot^^ 
of  Jack  Hamlin's,"  with  which  other  short  stories  are 
included ;  from  Mrs.  Mary  Hartwell  (^athcrwood  we 
had  "  The  Chase  of  Saint  Castin,  and  Other  Stories 
of  the  French  in  tlie  New  World  " ;  Mrs.  Amelia  E. 
Barr  wrote  but  1  novel,  "  The  Lone  House,"  which 
she  located  at  Gallowa^,  in  the  west  of  Scotland; 
while  Capt  Charles  King  wrote  "Cadet  Davs,"  a 
story  of  West  Point, "  Waring's  Peril,"  and  "  Under 
Fire,"  in  addition  to  editing  "Rancho  del  Muerto, 
and  Other  Stories  of  Adventure"  and  "An  Initial 
Experience,  and   Other   Stories."    "Pembroke,"  b^ 
Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  was  a  powerfully  written  if 
somewhat  repulsive  portrayal  of  New  England  life : 
Gilbert  Parker's  2  novels,  "The  Trespasser"  and 
"  The  Trail  of  the  Sword,"  are  full  of  the  freedom  of 
Canadian  forests,  the  latter  dating  back  two  hundred 
years;  "Poppaea,"  by  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger 
(Julien  Gortion),  does  not  depict  the  Empress   of 
Rome,  but  a  New  York  girl  with  similar  traits  ot 
character;  and  "Out  of  Step,"  by  Maria  Louise  Pool, 
was  intended  as  a  sequel  to  "  The  Two  Salomes.'^ 
From  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart  we  had  "  Carlotta's  in- 
tended, and  Other  Tales  "  and  "  The  Story  of  Rabette, 
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A  Little  Creole  Girl."  Albion  W.  Tourgee  enjoyed  tale  of  loQg  ago  in  France,  by  Marguerite  Bouvet ; 
**  An  Outing  with  the  Queen  of  Hearts  ^\  and  Marah  "^ClaudiuB,  the  Cowboy  of  Kamapo  Valley ,^^  by  V, 
EUiti  Kyan  told  a  story  of  old  Louisiana  in  **The  Demarest  Johnson,  recalled  revolutionary  times  in 
Flower  of  France."  Faul  Leicester  Ford  uiade  his  southern  New  York;  and  ^^lola,  the  Senator^s 
appearance  us  a  novelist  with  a  striking  story,  "  The  Daughter"  was  a  heroine  of  ancient  Home,  about  24 
Iionorable  Feter  Stirling  and  what  Feople  thought  a.  c,  according  to  Mannlield  Lovell  Uillhouse.  Back 
of  hinu"  in  his  explorations  of  JNew  Yorlc  tenement  to  the  times  of  Ahab,  King  of  Israel,  we  must  look  for 
life ;  and  John  Keudrick  Bangs  indemnilled  himself  the  scene  of  ^  The  Prince  of  Peace,"  by  A.  \V.  Acker- 
tor  **  Three  Weeks  m  Politics"  by  telling  his  experi-  man,  and  to  the  Orient  for  that  of  *^  Found  and  Lost," 
enoes  in  an  amusing  manner.  He  ako  contributed  by  Mrs.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  which  made  ISo.  2  of 
*•  The  Water  GhoHt,  and  Otliers"  to  "  UarperV  Anier-  the  "  Autonvm  Library."  "  Miss  liurd :  An  Fnigma" 
ican    Story-teller   Series."     Mrs.    Burton    Harrison  was  from  tne  pen  ot  Anna  Katharine  Green  (Mrs. 


(Mrs.  Constance  Cary  Harrison)  drew  the  picture  of    Kohlfs);  ^*  Claudia  Hyde"  from  that  of  Frances  Cour- 
**  A  Bachelor  Maid "  of  the  period ;  '*  On  txie  Otfen-     tenay  Baylor ;   Harriet  E.  Orcutt  told  "  A  Modem 


the  White  City,  by  Mrs.  Clara  Louise  Bumham  ;  Eva  ^  The  Heroine  of  a  Mining  Camp  "  was  portrayed  by 
Wilder  McGlasson  entitled  her  novelette  *^  Ministers  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Monroe,  as  ^  A  Child  of  the  Ages " 
of  Grace";  "* Mists"  was  bv  Fletcher  Battersall;  was  by  Francis  Adams;  ^^  Where  Honor  leads"  was 
Noah  Brooks  told  7  admirable  ^  Tales  of  the  Maine  bv  Lynde  Palmer,  the  author  of  "  A  Question  of 
Coawt" ;  and  a  local  flavor  pervades  "  P'tit  Matinic',  Honor  " ;  **  A  Prodgial  in  Love,"  by  Emma  Wolf,  and 
and  Other  Monotones,"  sketches  of  Nova  Scotia  life,  ^  Love  and  Shawl  Straps."  by  Annette  L.  Noble  and 
illuhtrated  with  many  drawings  and  decorations,  by  Pearl  0.  Coann,  earned  us  abroad ;  ^  A  Bit  of 
George  Wharton  Edwards.  **Bayou  Folk,"  as  Mw.  Finesse"  was  a  story  of  fifty  years  ago,  by  Harriet 
Kate  Chopin  terms  the  Creoles  and  Acadians  of  Lou-  Newell  Lodge,  and  ''  The  Flignt  of  Uie  Swallow," 
Uiana;  '^  Dan  vis  Folks,"  whom  Kowlaod  E.  Bobinson  by  Emily  Malbone  Morgan,  contained  a  quaint  ro- 
found  in  Vermont ;  **  On  Cloud  Mountain,"  the  scene  mance.  "  Derringforth,"  by  Frank  A.  Munsey,  filled 
of  which  is  poetically  Ifud  among  the  Bocky  moun-  2  volumes;  **  Under  the  Second  Benaissanco,"  by 
tains,  by  Frederick  Thickstun  Clark :  "  His  Vanished  Florence  Trail,  described  the  trials  of  a  younff  Amer- 
Star,"  Charles  Egbert  Craddock^s  (Miss  Mary  N.  Mur-  ican  actress  whose  family  and  lover  object  to  ner  pro- 
tree)  latest  tale  ot  Tennessee  moonshiners ;  **  St  John's  ,  fession ;  Mrs.  8.  M.  H.  Gardner  traced  **  The  Fortunes 
Wooing"  and  ''The  Old  Post  Boad,"  by  M.  G.  Mc-  of  Marsaret  Weld"  and  also  published  a  quaint  vol- 
rielland,  the  latter  a  tale  of  Maryland  in  stagecoach  ume  of  "^  Quaker  Idyls,"  which  possess  historic  inter- 
days;  »*  In  the  Midst  of  Alarms,"  a  story  of  the  Fe-  est;  and  Charles  M.  Sheldon  described  "The  Cruci- 
uian  uprising  in  Canada  in  1866,  by  B.  Ban*  *"  Elder  fixion  of  Phillip  Strong  "  for  adherence  to  his  convic- 
i'onkhn,  and  Other  Stories"  of  the  far  West,  by  tions  as  a  Christian  minister.  Cheertul,  often  religious 
Frank  Harris ;  '^  The  Daughter  of  the  Nez  Percds,"  in  tone,  and  all  written  with  some  gooa  intent  in  view, 
hy  Arthur  Paterson ;" Gray  Bocks," by  Willis  G. Em-  were  "Betwixt  Two  Fires,"  by  J.  Jackson  Wrav; 
cnton,  a  tale  of  the  middle  West ;  "  Before  the  Gringo  "  Bichard  Bogers,  Christian,"  bv  Alice  Barber  Mc- 
came,"  11  stories  of  life  in  California  before  the  advent  Connell;  "A  Summer  Brother,"  by  Sophie  Bronson 
of  the  American,  by  Gertrude  Franklin  Atherton ;  and  Titterington ;  "  Won  by  Love,"  by  Mrs.  S.  S.  Wood ; 
"  David  of  Juniper  Gulch,"  a  story  of  the  placer  re-  "  A  Child  of  the  Covenant,"  by  \  iivinia  Carter  Cas- 
tfions  of  California,  by  Mrn,  Lilian'Shuey,  were  good  tlemon:  "Paths  and  By-paths," by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Pick- 
examples  of  the  novelist^s  constant  search  for  new  ford;  "The  Better  Way,"  by  William  F.  Lacy; 
fields.  "  The  Pioneers  of  New  France  in  New  Eng-  " RachePs  Farm,"  by  Annette  L.  Noble;  and  " Three 
land,"  by  James  Phinney  Ba.Yter,  was  a  romance  baaed  Times  and  Out,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  Lowe  DickinsozL 
apon  documents  discovered  in  the  English  and  French  "The  Leprosy  of  Miriam,"  according  to  Ursula  N. 
ari'hives.  "In  the 
beni,  suggests 
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a  study  of  Monte  Carlo,  and  "  Writing  to  Bosina";  Nathaniel  Conkliu  (formerly  Jennie  M.  Drinkwater) 
Frank  B.  Stockton  detailed  "Pomona's  Travels";  published  "Three  Women"  and  "Growing  Up"; 
Josiah  Allen's  Wife  (Marietta  Holley)  told  of  "Su-  "Not  for  Profit"  was  by  Fannie  E.  Newberry; 
mantha  among  the  Colored  Folks  " ;  and  Kate  San-  "  Grizzly's  Little  Pard,"  by  Elizabeth  Maxwell  Corn- 
born  was  defightfully  humorous  over  "  Abandon-  fort,  suggests  a  mining  story  ;  and  "  No  Enemy  (but 
ioi?  an  Adopted  Farm."  "The  Wives  of  the  Himself) "  was  the  verdict  of  Elbert  Hubbard  on  thd 
Prophet "  was  by  Opie  P.  Bead  (Arkansas  Traveler),  young  tramp  who  recounts  his  adventures.  From 
and  Archibald  cTlavering  Gunter  supplied  a  sequel  to  the  same  author  we  have  "  Forbes  of  Harvard." 
**  A  Princess  of  Paris "  entitled  "  Tne  Kini;'s  Stock-  "Piokee  and  her  People,"  a  ranch  and  tepee  story, 
broker."  Edgar  Fawcett  was  the  author  of  8  novels,  by  Theodora  B.  Jenness,  is  a  sequel  to  "  Two  Young 
^'Her  Fair  Fame,"  "A  Mild  Barbarian,"  and  "Out-  Homesteaders":  "A  Mexican  Banch,"  by  Mrs.  Janie 
rageoos  Fortune^' all  dealing  with  New  York  life;  P.  Duggan,  "fanny's  Autobioerapliy,"  by  Mrs.  M. 
"An  American  Peeress,"  by  H.  C.  Chatfield  Taylor,  E.  Drake,  and  "  Oowikapun,"  by  Egerton  Byerson 
shifts  the  scene  from  Chicago  to  London  with  equally  Young,  are  stories  of  missionary  work  in  the  West, 
striking  transformations  in  the  fortunes  of  its  hero  while  religion  forms  the  keynote  of "  They  met  in 
and  heroine;  "Chaperoned"  was  a  brief  page  from  a  Heaven,"  Dv  George  11.  Hepworth,  the  author  of 
summer  romance  detailed  anonymously  in  the  "  Cu-  "  Hiram  (Jofrs  Religion."  published  anonymously  in 
known  Library";  "Dan  of  Millbrook,"  a  story  of  1898;  "The  Wedding  Ciarment,"  by  Louis  Peiidle- 
Anierican  life,  by  Charles  Carleton  Coffin,  was  re-  ton ;  "  Beyond  the  Veil,"  by  G.  B.  Willcox ;  and  "  In 
published  after  twenty  years  with  the  title  chancrcd  Distance  and  in  Dream,"  by  M.  F.  Sweetser.  Labor 
trom  »*  Caleb  Krinkle."  "  Mr.  Way t's  Wife's  Sister"  and  capital  are  the  themes  of  "  Apprentices  to  Dem- 
and "  The  Boyal  Boad  "  were  by  Marion  Harland  (Mrs.  tiny,"  by  Lily  A.  Long,  and  "  Just  Plain  Folks,"  by 
Mary  Viryinia  H.  Terhune);  John  B.  Musick  con-  E.  S.  Doubleday ;  "Boneath  the  Dome,"  by  A.  Ar- 
tinued  his  series  of  "  Columbian  Historical  Novels  "  nold  Clark,  was  poj^thumously  printed,  and  pn.>poHes 
with  "  Humbled  Pride,"  a  story  of  the  Mexican  War,  the  single-tax  theory  a«  a  solution  for  the  corrm)tion 
and  "Union,"  which  last  relates,  of  course,  to  the  in  Michigan  politics iwrtrayed;  "  A  Journey  in  Other 
days  of  the  great  rebellion ;  "  Coitlan "  was  a  tale  Worlds  "  is  professedly  a  romance  of  the  future,  by 
of  the  Inca  world,  by  Anson  Uriel  Hancock  ;  "  How  John  Jacob  Astor ;  "  '96 :  A  Bomancc  of  Utopia,"  by 
Thankful  was  Bewitched,"  by  James  K.  Hosnicr,  Frank  Bosewater,  presents  a  solution  of  the  labor 
auggeeta  at  once  Cotton  Mather;  "My  Lady  '-  \\u»  a  problem,  a  new  GckI,  and  a  new  religion;  and  from 
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Fayette  Stratton  Giles  we  have  ^  ShadowB  before :  or, 
A  Century  Onward."  Qustavus  W.  i*ope  described 
**  A  Journey  to  Mars  " ;  pure  extravagance  character- 
izes "  Centuries  Apart,"  by  E.  T.  Bouv6 ;  "  The  Land 
of  the  Changinar  Sun '*  by  William  N.  Harben  ;  "  The 
Isle  of  Feminine,"  by  Charles  £lliott  Niswonger; 
"2894;  or,  The  Fossil  Man,"  by  Walter  Browne; 
"From  Earth*s  Center,"  by  S.  Byron  Welcome; 
"Sophos."  by  Albert  Albere;  and  ^*  Between  Two 
Forces,"  by  Flora  Helm.  "  The  Dissolution :  A  Pro- 
jected Drama,"  by  Ritter  Dandelyon,  otiers  a  new 
theory  of  marriage  exemplifled  in  mythological  times. 
Hypnotism  is  the  leading  fnctif  in  "  The  Malachite 
Cross,"  a  romance  of  two  countnes,  by  Frank  II.  Nor- 
ton ;"  A  Modem  Wizard,"  by  Bodrigues  Ottolenfui ; 
and  "Margaret  Salisbury,"  oy  Mary  Holland  Lee. 
Scott  Campbell  was  the  author  of  "  Union  Down"* 
R.  M.  Manley  of  "The  Queen  of  Ecuador'^  Seward 
H.  Hopkins  of  "  In  the  China  Sea"  and  "  Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Hawaii."    Robert  Appleton  (Roman  I.  Zu- 


Mon."  Katharine  E.  Rand  described  "The  Child- 
hood of  an  Affinity";  Henry  Goelet  McVickar  cast 
"  The  Purple  Light  of  Love  "'  with  its  attendant  mis- 
fortunes upon  a  worthy  hero ;  Margaret  Sutton  Bris- 
coe, the  author  of  "  Perchance  to  Dream,"  sent  out 
this  year  "  Links  in  a  Chain  " ;  John  Hicks  contrib- 
uted "The  Man  from  Oshkosh";  "Miss  Gwynne, 
Bachelor"  was  by  Winifred  Johnes;  "A  Modem 
Magdalene,"  by  Viraa  Woods;  "A  Moral  Blot,"  by  . 
Sigismund  B,  Alexander ;  "  David  and  Abigail,"  by 
B.  F.  Sawyer ;  and  Richard  Henry  Savage  was  un- 
usual Iv  prolific^  turning  out  4  novels, "  Tne  Princess 
of  Alaska,"  "  The  Anarchist,"  "  The  Flying  Halcyon," 
and  "  Delilah  of  Harlem."  "  Six  Thousand  Tons  of 
Gold,"  by  H.  R.  Chamberlain,  was  written  as  an  at- 
tempted solution  of  the  financial  jprobloms  of  the 
hour,  and  politics  are  the  theme  or  "  The  Story  of 
Rodman  Heath ;  or.  Mugwumps,  by  One  of  them," 
who  gives  us  no  further  clew  to  his  identity ;  "  The 
Speaker  of  the  House,"  by  Angeline  Teal ;  and  "  Shv- 
lock^s  Daughter"  bv  Margaret  Holmes  Bates.  " The 
Documents  in  Evidence,"  by  Henry  M.  Blossom,  Jr., 
was  more  striking  in  the  form  of  its  makeup  than  in 
the  substance  of  the  story  it  contained ;  and  "  Two 
Strings  to  his  Bow"  was  by  Walter  Mitchell,  a 
brother  of  Donald  G.  Mitchell  (Ik  Marvel).  To  the 
highly  sensational  belong,  in  conclusion, "  Two  Bad 
Brown  Eyes,"  by  Mario  St  Felix,  and  "  Miss  Der- 
rick," a  Boston  society  girl's  diary,  bv  Evelyn  Ches- 
ter. "  Love  at  Seventy,"  by  Albert  Ross  (Lmn  Boyd 
Porter),  was  in  that  author\«»  usual  vein,  and  from 
Lawrence  L.  Lynch  emanated  "  A  Dead  Man^s  Step  " 
j^nd  "  Against  Odds,"  a  romance  of  the  Midway  Plai- 
sance.  *^  A  Sleep  Walker"  was  by  Paul  H.  Gerrard ; 
"The  American  Ambassador,"  anonymous;  "The 
Duke  of  Arcanum,"  by  Frank  Carleton  Long;  and 
"  The  Dancing  Faun,"  oy  Florence  Farr. 

Volumes  of  short  stories  other  than  those  already 
mentioned  were  "  Norseland  Tales,"  by  Hjalmar 
Hjorth  Boyesen  ;  "  The  Exiles,  and  Other  Stories,"  by 
Richard  Harding  Davis ;  "  Little  Ike  Templin,  and 
Other  Stories,"  by  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston ;  "  The 
White  Crown,  and  Other  Stories,"  by  Herbert  D. 
Ward ;  "  Marsena,  and  Other  War  Stories,"  by  Harold 
Frederick;  "'A  Scarlet  Poppy,  and  Other  Stories,"  by 
Harriet  Prescott  Spotford ;  "  Break  o'  Day  Tales,"  by 
Frank  West  RoUms ;  "  Salem  Kittredge,  and  Other 
Stories,"  by  Bliss  Perry ;  "  A  Suburban  Pastoral,  and 
Other  Tales,"  by  Henry  A.  Beers ;  "  A  Burne-Jonea 
Head  and  Other  Sketc^nes"  of  American  society  life, 
by  Clara  Sherwood  Rollins;  "The  Robb's  Island 
Wreck,  and  Other  Stories,"  by  Lynn  R.  Meekins ; 
"  Peak  and  Prairie,  from  a  Colonulo  Sketchbook," 
by  Anna  Fuller ;  "  The  Rousing  of  Mrs.  Potter,  and 
Other  Stories,"  bv  Gertnide  Smith  ;  "  Seven  Strange 
Stories,"  by  J.  Wallace  Hoff;  "Zigzag  Tales  from 
the  East  to  the  West,"  by  H.  L.  Wilson  ;  Noa.  13  and 
14  of  "  Tales  from  Town  Topics  " ;  and  "  Ten  Notable 


Stories  fh>m  Lipplnoott's  Magazine,"  by  Kate  Jordan, 
Annie  Flint,  and  others.  Imaginary  conversations 
between  the  characters  in  novels  of  famous  writem  of 
the  day  were  "  Overheard  in  Arcady,"  by  Robert 
Bridges  (Drooh)  and  republished  fh>m  *^Life,"  in 
which  they  appeared. 

JnrcnilB.— btill  do  booka  continue  to  be  written  for 
children  which  find  older  readers,  and  familiar  names 
are  foimd  upon  their  title  pages.  "  Piccino,  and  Other 
Child  Stones,]  by  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett, 
were  illustrated  h^  Reflrinald  B.  Bircn.  Hczekialx 
Butterworth  told  of  early  Christmas  in  America  in 
his  two  stories  bound  in  one  volume,  "  The  Parson^ii 
Miracle"  and  "My  Grandmother's  Christmas  Can- 
dle," in  the  "  Christmas  in  Many  Lands  Series,"  while 
his  history  of  "The  Patriot  Schoolmaster"  belongs  to 
the  days  of  the  minutemen  and  the  Sons  of  Liberty. 
Thomas  W.  Knox  carried  two  boys  through  various 
adventures  with  "  The  Lost  Army "  during  the  Ar- 
kansas campaign ;"  The  Raid  from  Beaus<^our,"  and 
"  How  the  Cfarter  Boys  lifted  the  Mortgage  "  were  two 
stories  of  Acadie  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts ;  "  The 
Search  for  Andrew  Field,"  by  Everett  T.  Tomlinson^ 
belongs  to  the  "War  of  1812  Series";  "Brother 
i^ainst  Brother,"  by  William  T.  Adams  (Oliver  Op- 
tic), to  the  "  Blue  and  the  Gray  Army  Series "  ;  and 
"A  Salt^  Water  Hero,"  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Rand,  to  the 
"  Flatting  the  Sea  Series.^'  Edward  Stratemeyer  told 
of  "The  Last  Cruise  of  the  Spitfire,  or  Luke  Foeter^s 
Strange  Voyage  "  and  of  "  Richard  Dare's  Venture  " ; 
W.  J.  Henderson,  as  "  an  old  salt,"  spun  "  Sea  Yams 
for  Boys";  Dr.  Eugene  Murray- Aaron  combing 
science  with  entertainment  in  "  The  Butterfly  Hunt- 
ers in  the  Caribbees  " ;  and  "  Three  Boys  on  an  Elec- 
trical Boat,"  by  Prof.  John  Trowbricfce,  proved  as 
fascinating  as  nis  previous  stoir  of "  The  £lectrical 
Boy."  The  standard  writers  of  oooks  for  boys  made 
their  customary  contributions :  W.  O.  Stoodard,  of 
"  Chris,  the  Model-Maker,"  a  story  of  New  York,  and 
"  The  Captain's  Boat " ;  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  of  "  Vic- 
tor Vane,  the  Young  Secretary " ;  Kirk  Munroe,  of 
"Big  Cypress:  The  Story  of  an  Everglade  Home- 
stead "  and  "  The  Fur  Seal's  Tooth  " :  Harry  CasUe- 
mon  (Charles  A.  Fosdick),  of  "  Sailor  Jack,  the  Trad- 
er " ;  Willis  Boyd  Allen,  of  "  Snowed  In  "  and  "  Lost 
on  Urabagog" :  Edward  8.  Ellis,  of  "  The  Great  Cat- 
tle Trail,^  "  Honest  Ned,"  "  Righting  the  Wrong,'' 
and  "  Brave  Tom,"  the  last  three  in  fiie  "  Breve  and 
Honest  Series  " ;  "  James  Otis  "  (James  Otis  Kalert,  of 
"  Chasing  a  Yacht,  or  the  Theft  of  the  Gem,"  "  The 
Adventures  of  a  Country  Boy  at  a  Country  Fair," 
"  Jinny  and  his  Partners,"  and  "  The  Boys'  Revolt," 
a  story  of  the  street  Arabs  of  New  York.  Nor  did  the 
little  girls  fare  less  liberally,  for  A.  G.  Plympton  told 
of  "Penelope  Prig,  and  Cfther  Stories,"  and  also  of 
" Rags  and  Velvet  Gowns" ;  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards, 
of  "  Marie  "  and  "  Nareissa,  or  the  Road  to  Rome," 
with  which  last  is  included  also  "  In  Verona."  Eliza 
Orne  White  narrated  what  befell  "  When  Mollie  was 
Six";    Minnie  E.  Kinney  (Mrs.  George  A.   PaulU 

Sublished  "  More  Bedtime  Tales "  and  "  Ruby  at 
chool "  ;  "  Mollie  Miller"  was  by  Mrs.  Etfie  W.  Mer- 
riman ;  "  Mildred's  New  Daughter "  and  "  Elsie  at 
the  Worid's  Fair,"  by  Martha  F.  Finlev ;  "  Jessie's 
Three  Resolutions"  and  "In  Editha's  I^ays,"  a  tale 
of  religious  liberty,  by  Mary  E.  Bam  ford;  ''Wee 
Lucy:  ^Little  Prudy's  Wee  Croodlin'  Doo,'"  by 
"  Sonhie  May  "  (R.  S.  Clarke) ;  "  Martha's  Mistakes^ 
by  Mrs.  M.  E.* Bradley:  and  "Margaret  Arnold's 
ChriHtmas,  and  Other  Stories,"  by  Mary  D.  Brine,  all 
found  readers,  as  did  "  The  Pansy  "  for  1894,  edited 
by  Mrs.  L  M.  Alden,  and  "  The  Child  Amy,"  by 
Julia  Magruder.  For  lai^er  ffirls  there  were  '*  Hope 
Benham,"  by  Nora  Perry ;  "  Witch  Winnie  at  Shin- 
nccook,"  in  which  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Champney  de- 
scribed the  dointrs  of  the  Kintr's  Dauirhtera  in  the 
summer  art  school ;  "  Not  quite  Eiirhteen,"  sixteen 
short  stories  by  "Susan  Coolidge"  (Sarah  C.  Wool- 
scy);  "Another  Girl's  Experience,"  by  Leigh  Web- 
st<'r;  and  "Sirs,  only  Seventeen,"  by  Virginia  F. 
TowHscnd.      Howard   Pyle   was    both    author   and 
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illustrator  of  **'  Twilight  Land,"  a  story  book  for  chil-  bibliography  by  Ellen  Newell  Hewins,  and  is  illus- 
dren ;  ^  Little  Thimbletinger  and  his  Queer  Country,"  trated  with  many  reproductions  of  rare  and  interest- 
with  what  the  children  saw  and  heard  there  under  mg  specimens.  Dramatic  art  was  handled  by  James 
the  spell  of  Uncle  Remus  (Joel  Chandler  Harris)  Brander  Matthews  in  ^Studies  of  the.  Stage,'^  and  by 
was  illuiitrated  by  Oliver  Herford :  and  Palmer  Cox  Alfred  Ayres  (Thomas  Emblev  Osmun)  in  ^  Act- 
carried  "*  The  Brownies  around  the  World."  Lily  ing  and  Actors,  Elocution  and  Elocutionists,"  a  book 
Wesselhoeft  told  of  "•  The  Fairy  Folk  of  Blue  Hill."  about  theater  folk  and  theater  art  Parts  VII  to  XXV 
William  Dr^sdale  explained  ""  The  Mystery  of  Abel  of  ^  Famous  Composers  and  their  Works,"  edited  by 
Forefinger"  in  the  "* Harper's  Young  People  Series" ;  John  Knowles  Paine,  appeared,  and  Adolph  Carpe 
William  Riley  Halstead  described  ^Life  on  a  Back-  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  ^  The  Pianist  and  tne 
woods  Farm"  in  Indiana  fifty  years  ago;  John  8.  Art  of  Music"  for  teachers  and  students.    A  second 


Mme.  Jeanne  Sohultz,  the  author  of  "  Colette,"  wrote  the  ^^  Harmonization  of  Melodies,"  and  Mrs  F.  Roena 
**  Madeleine^i  Rescue  "  for  girls  and  boys ;  The  **  Two  Medini  explained  ^  The  What  and  How  of  Vocal  Cul- 
GirU"  pictured  by  Amy  £.  Blanchard  grew  up  in  ture."  Among  gill  books  are  especially  to  be  noted 
the  South,  while  ^  Sarah  Dakota,"  according  to  Mary  **■  Tho  Art  of  the  \Vorld,"  illustrated  in  the  paintings, 
E.  U.  Brush,  was  named  for  her  native  State.  **■  The  statuar}',  and  arohitecture  of  the  World's  Cfolumbian 
Little  Lady  of  the  Hone,"  by  Evelyn  Raymond,  is  Eiroosition,  edited  by  Ripley  Hitchcock,  in  80  parts ; 
another  Western  heroine,  while  more  subdued  in  tone  ^  Cnild  Life  in  Art,"  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll ;  6  repro- 
are  '*  The  Dutchman's  Daughter,"  bv  Eva  Hansen  ductions  of  "  Madonnas,"  with  original  coloring,  by 
Lamb ;  ^  Endeavor  Chris,"  by  Isabella  T.  Hopkins ;  Mrs.  Fanny  L  Edgerton ;  **  Tales  and  Verses  of  Long 
''  A  Family  Dilemma,"  by  Lucy  C.  Lillie ;  *^  Garret  Ago  "  ''  Rhymes  and  Stories  of  Olden  Times,"  and 
Grain,"  by  Mrs.  Frank  Lee:  and  "^ Little  Miss  Faith,"  *« Children  of  Colonial  Days,"  by  Miss  Elizabeth  S. 
by  Grace  Le  Baron.  **Joll^  Good  Times  To-dav,"  Tucker,  each  with  numerous  f\ill-page  color  plates 
by  Mary  P.  Wells  Smith,  is  illustrated  by  Jessie  Mc-  after  paintings  in  water  colors  by  £.  Percy  Moran ; 
Dermott ;  ^  Three  of  us :  Bamev,  Cossack.  Rex,"  are  "  Facsimiles  of  Water  Colors,"  by  the  same  artist ;  "•  A 
Hhown  by  Mrs.  Izora  C.  Chandler  to  have  been  in-  Collection  of  Eighty-four  Drawings,"  by  C.  D.  Gib- 
teresUng  dogs ;  **  Pax  and  Carlino^"  bv  Ernest  Beck-  son ;  **  American  Landmarks,"  a  collection  of  pictures 
man ;  **lUgweed«"  by  Julia McNair  Wright:  ^*  Philip  of  our  country's  historic  shrines,  by  Harry  Fenn,  F. 
Leicester,"  bv  Jessie  £.  Wright;  "  Jacky  Lee"  and  D.  Chase,  L.  J.  Bridgman,  and  others,  with  descrip- 
**  St  Rockwell's  Little  Brother,"  by  Mrs.  Harriet  A.  tive  text  by  George  A.  (Jleaveland  and  Robert  E. 
Cheever ;  "  A  Troublesome  Name,''  by  Catharine  S.  Campbell ;  "  The  Marie  Burroughs's  Art  Portfolio  of 
Holmes ;  ^  Tony,"  by  Lusdell  Mitchell ;  and  "^  Tan-  Stage  Celebrities  "3  *^  Yankee  Doodle  at  the  Fair,"  in 
Pile  Tim,  or  a  Yankee  Waif  among  the  *Blue  12  parts,  2  of  which  were  issued  during  the  year, 
Noses,'"  by  Rev.  B.  Freeman  Ashley,  deserve  men-  designed  to  perpetuate  the  architecture  and  novel 
tion,  as  do  *^  The  Wagner  Story  Book,"  a  collection  features  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  pro- 
of firelight  tales  of  the  great  music  dramas,  by  Wil-  fusely  illustrated,  in  colors  and  in  blacK  and  white, 
liam  HL  Frost,  and  *^  Stories  from  Plato  and  Other  after  paintings  and  photographs,  with  text  by  well- 
Classic  Writers,"  by  Mary  E.  Burt.    Edith  M.  Thomas,  known  authors ;  and  the  **  Salon  of  1894,'|  100  photo- 


Two  holiday  editions  of  favorite  books  which  must  tion,  and  his  "  Alhambra,"  Kingsley's  "  Hj 
not  be  omitted  were  those  of  "  Timothy's  Quest,"  by  Howells's  "  Their  Wedding  Journey,"  Scott's  ^»  Ken- 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  and  "The  Story  of  a  Bad  ilworth,"  and  De  Amicis's^* Holland." 
Boy,"  byThomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  "  The  Century  Qeneral  Sdienoo. — But  few  works  of  importance  fall 
Book  for  Young  Americans,"  by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks,  under  this  head,  though  more  books  are  recorded  for 
told  how  a  party  of  boys  and  girls  who  know  how  to  1894  than  for  the  previous  year.  ^^Sea  and  Land 
use  their  eyes  and  ears  found  out  all  about  the  Gov-  Features  of  Coasts  and  Oceans,  with  Special  Refcr- 
emment  of  the  United  States.  ence  to  the  Life  of  Man,"  by  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  is  to 


ten. 

mend, <  . 

and  '*  The  Genesis  of  Art,"  is  intended  as  an  introduc-  lished  notes  on  tbe  pleistocene  geology  of  Canada  en- 

tion  to  the  study  of  comparative  aesthetics.    William  H.  titled  "  The  Canadian  Ice  Age."    Ralph  S.  Tarr  wrote 

Beard  wrote  upon  "  Action  in  Art,"  accompanying  the  an  "  Economic  Geology  of  the  United  States,"  with 

text  with  over  220  illustrations  fVom  original  drawings,  briefer  mention  of  the  foreign  mineral  products ;  and 


clifTe  gave  a  popular  history,  free  from  technicalities,  a1  Lectures  at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  of 

of  **  Schools  and  Masters  of'^Sculpture,"  uniform  with  Wood's  Holl  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1893,"  bv  vari- 

her  "Schools  and  Masters  of  Painting."    Bemhard  ous  authorities,  were  collected  into  a  volume.    Charles 

Berenson  wrote  on  "  The  Venetian  Painters  of  the  Wright  Dodge  wrote  an  "  Introduction  to  Elementary 

Renaissance,"  as  well  as  an  essay  in  constructive  art  Practical  Biology,"  intended  as  a  laboratory  guide  for 

criticism   entitled   **  Lorenzo   Lotto."    "  Renaissance  high-school  and  college  students.    Emanuel  K.  Boyer 

and  Modem  Art,"  by  William  H.  Goodyear,  is  one  of  filled  a  similar  want  with  **  A  Laboraton-  Manual  in 

the  **  Chautauqua  Reading  Circle  Literature  "  volumes,  Elementary  Bioloary  " ;  and  "  Play  fair :  A  Text-Book 

and  Frank  Fowler's  "  Portnut  and  Figure  Painting,"  of  Invertebrate  Morphology,"  was  the  work  of  Prof, 

with  8  colored  nlates  showing  progressive  sta«res  in  J.  McMurrich.    "From  the  Greeks  to  Darwin"  was 


with  3  colored  plates  showing  progressive  stages  in 
oil  painting,  forms  one  of  the  "  Art  Amateur  Iland- 
liooKs  SericH."    Charles  Godfrey  Leland's  **  Elemen-     by  Henry 


oil  painting,  forms  one  of  the  "Art  Amateur  Hand-     an  outline  of  the  development  of  the  evolution  idea, 

"       -    -      -     —  -      -.  J,    QgijQ,.^^  Jq  ^jjg  "Columbia  University 
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^^  Twenty-five  Years  of  Scientific  Fro^ress.*^    CharleH  the  interior  of  North  America  in  ite  historical  rela- 

H.  Clark  wrote  on  '^  Practical  Methods  in  Microscopy.^  tions,  1534-1700,  and  is  accompanied  with  full  carto- 

and  Mabel  Loomis  Todd  gave  comprehensive  though  flrraphical  illustrations  from  contemporary  sources ;  C. 

unprofessional  information  about  '*  Total  Eclipses  of  Wyllvs  Betts's  "  American  Colonial  History   Ulus- 

the  Sun/^     William  M.  Davis  was  the  author  of  an  tratea  by  Contemporary  Medals,"  was  edited,  with 


from  f*rof.  Samuel  Pierpont  Langley  we  have  a  paper 
on  '*  The  Internal  Work  of  the  Wind,"  in  the  "  Smith- 


Arnold's  *•'  History  of  the  State  of  Bhode  Island  and 
Providence   Plantations,  1636-1790,"  in   2  volumes, 

sonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge."    Vol.  VI  was  *^  The  Carolina  Pirates  and  Colonial  Commerce,  1670- 

issued  of  "  The  Silva  of  North  America,"  by  Charlas  1760  "  were  the  theme  of  Shirley  Carter  Hughson  in 

Sprogue  Salient,  who  also  made  ^*  Notes  on  the  Forest  the  ^  Johns  Hopkins   University  Studies,"  as  ^  The 

Flora  of  Japan";  John  II.  Rediield  and  £.  L.  Rand  Struggle  of  Protestant  Dissenters  for  Religious  Tol- 

were  joint  students  of  "  Flora  of  Mount  Desert  Island,  eration  in  Virginia"  was  that  of  Henry  R  MoDwaine. 

Maine,"  of  which  they  made  a  preliminary  catalogue  ^  Documents  relating  to  the  French  Settlements  on 

prefaced  by  a  geological  introduction  by  William  the  Wabash,"  by  Jacob  Piatt  Dunn,  were  printed  by 

Morris  Davis ;  Volney  M.  Spalding  offered  a  **  Guide  the  Indiana  Historical  Society,  as  well  as  "  Slavery 

to  the  Study  of  Common  Plants,"  Oliver  R.  Willis  Petitions  and  Papers"  collected  by  the  same  author. 

**A  Practical  Flora"  for  schools  and  colleges,  and  Vol.  Ill  of  "  The  Winning  of  the  West,"  by  Theodore 

Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana  talked  of  the  flowers  "  Ac-  Roosevelt,  was  devoted  to  "  The  Foundmf  of  the 

cording  to  Season."    *' Readings  from  the   Book  of  Trans-Alleghany  Commonwealths,  1784-1 7 W."  "The 

Nature,"  by  Simeon  Mills,  went  far  to  elucidate  some  Making  of  the  Ohio  Valley  States,  1660-1837  "  was 

of  the  simple  mysteries  of  every-day  life;  John  A.  traced  by  Samuel  Adams  Drake  in  the  "Stories  of 

Bower  prepared  "  Simple  Experiments  for  Science  American  History  for  Young  Readers."    John  Spen- 

Teaching";  and  Prof.  John  F.  WoodhuU  drew  up  a  cor  Bassett  published  "The  Constitutional  Begin- 

"  First  Course  in  Science"  for  school  use.    Vol.  I  nings  of  North  Carolina,  1663-1729,"  and  Clark  S. 

o\'  "  Elements  of  Atom   Mechanics,"   by  Gustavus  Mattesen  wrote  a  "  History  of  Wisconsin  from  Pre- 

Detlef  Hinrichs,  M.  D.,  was  devoted  to  "  The  True  historic  to  Present  Periods."     "  A  History  of  the 

Atomic  Weights  of  the  Chemical  Elements  and  the  United   States  Navy,  from  1775  to  1893,"  by  Edgar 

Unity  of  Matter";  Edward  L.  Nichols  edited  "A  Stanton  Macla>',  in  2  volumes,  which  won  the  high- 

Laboratory  Manual  of  Physics  and  Applied  Elec-  est  commendation,  was  the  result  of  nine  years  of 

tricity,"  Vol.  I  of  which  covered  the  junior  course  labor  and  research ;  and  "  Our  Navy :   Its  Growth, 

and  was  by  Ernest  Merritt  and  F.  J.  Kogers;  while  and  Achievements,"  was  also  the  theme  of  J.  D.  Jer- 

Vol.  11,  for  seniors,  was  by  George  S.  Moler,  Fred-  rold  Kellev.  John  Codman  Ropes  told  "  The  Story  of 

erick   Bedell,   E.   L.   Nichols,  and   others.    Joseph  the  Civil  War"  once  more  ;  J.  W.  Gibson  prepared  "A 

Struthers,  D.  W.  Ward,  and  Charles  H.  Willmarth  Chart  History  of  the  Civil  War,  1861-1866,"  for  the  use 

contributed  "  Chemistry  and  Physics"  to  the  "  Stu-  of  schools ;  "  Following  the  Greek  Cross  "  was  the  title 

dents'  Series" :  W.  H.  Perkin  and  F.  S.  Kipping  wrote  of  interesting  memoirs  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps,  by 

an  "  Organic  Chemistry,"  Paul  C.  Freer  a  "  Descrip-  Gen.Thomas  W.  Hyde;  Charles  E.Davis,Jr.,  traced  the 

live  Inorganic  General  Chemistry,"  as  a  college  text-  Fifteenth  Massachusetts  Volunteers  through  "  Three 

book;  II.  N.  Chute  a  "Physical  Laboratory  Manual"  Years  in  the  Army  ";  H.  L.  Hedgood  compiled  the 

for  use  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  John  A.  Miller  "  Veterans'  Memorial  Volume,"  a  series  of  original 

"  An  ()utline  of  Qualitative  Analysis."    "  Our  Notions  and  collected  sketches,  anecdotes,  etc,  relative  to  the 

of  Number  and  Space"  were  tne  theme  of  Herbert  late  war  and  that  of  Texan  independence;  Vol.  IIwa« 

Nichols  and  William  E.  Parsons;  a  new  revised  and  published  of  "Military  Essays  and   Rocollectaons,** 

enlarged  edition  was  made  of  "  Matter.  Ether,  and  read  before  the  Illinois  Commandery  of  the  Military 


Tpsla,"  by  Thomas  Comraerford  Martin,  sylvania  Volunteers."  A  history 
"  The  Electric  Transformation  of  Power  and  its  Ap-  tion  period  in  Arkansas  is  contained  in  John  M. 
plication  by  the  Electric  Motor,"  by  Philip  Atkin-  HarrelPs  "  Brooks  and  Baxter  War."  Rose  N.  Yaw- 
son,  which  included  electric  railway  construction;  ger  made  a  historical  study  of  the  Iroquois  League 
"  The  Practical  Application  of  Dvnamo-electrio  Ma-  of  the  Six  Nations  in  "  The  Indian  and  tne  Pioneer," 
ohinery,"  by  Charles  K.  MacFadaen  and  William  D.  VoL  I  of  which  appeared ;  and  Charles  F.  Lummis 
Ray ;  "  How  to  build  Dynamo-electric  Machinery,"  attempted  the  vindication  of  "  The  Spanish  Pio- 
by  Edward  Trevert;  "  Electricity  One  Hundred  Yeara  neers."  Anson  Uriel  Hancock  contributea  "A  History 
Ago  and  To-day,  with  Copious  Extracts,"  b}[  Edwin  of  Chile  "to  the  "  Latin- American  Republics  Series  "; 
James  Houston;  "Alternating  Current  Wiring  and  and  "  Maximilian  and  Carlotta,"  by  John  M.  Taylor, 
Distribution,"  by  William  Leroy  Emmet;  "  IIow  to  was  a  story  of  imperialism.  J.  I.  Mombert,  D,  D.,  wrote 
become  a  Successful  Electrician,"  by  T.  O'Connor  "A  Short  History  of  the  Crusades";  George  Burton 
Sloane ;  "  Electric  Belt  Construction"  and  "  Practical  Adams  considered  "  Civilization  during  the  Middle 
F^lectrical  Belt  Fitting,"  by  F.  C.  Allsop;  "  What  an  Ages,  especially  in  Relation  to  Modem  Civilization"; 
Engineer  should  know  about  Electricity,"  by  Albert  Ephraim  Emerton's  "  Mediteval  Europe  (814-1300)" 
L.  Clough  ;  "The  Magneto  Hand  Telephone,"  by  was  written  as  a  continuation  of  his"  introduction  to 
Norman  Hughes;  and  "How  to  make  and  use  the  the  Study  of  the  Middle  Ages";  "Europe  in  the 
Telephone,"  by  George  H.  Cary.  The  tenth,  eleventh,  Nineteenth  Century,"  by  Hanr  Pratt  Juasou,  and 
and  twelfth  annual  re^)orts  ot  the  Bureau  of  Ethnol-  "The  Growth  of  tlie  English  Nation,"  by  Katharine 
ogy  (Smithsonian  Institution)  were  issued,  covering  Coman  and  Elizabeth  Kendall,  both  belong  to  "  Chau- 
tiie  years  1888-'89, 1889-'1>0,  and  1890-^91.  tauqua  Readinij  Circle  Literature."  Mrs.  Eliaabeth 
HiBtory. — Among  the  foremost  are  a  "  History  of  the  Wormeley  Latimer  eryoyed  peculiar  advantages  in 
United  States,"  in  2  volumes,  by  President  E.  B.  An-  the  preparation  of  "England  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
drews;  "A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools,"  turv."  "  Brave  Little  Holland,  and  what  she  taught 
by  John  Fiske,  whose  study  of  "  The  War  of  Inde-  us''  was  this  year  the  theme  of  William  Elliot  Grif- 
pendence"  was  republished  in  the  "Riverside  Litera-  fis,  D.  D.,  and  again  she  was  chronicled  as  "The 
ture  Series";  a  "  Dictionary  of  United  States  History,  Land  of  Pluck,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  Mary 
1492-1894,"  four  centuries  of  history,  written  con-  O.  Nutting  (Mary  Barrett)  was  the  historian  of  "The 
cisely  and  arranged  in  dictionanr  form,  by  J.  Frank-  Days  of  Prince  Maurice."  Twelve  lectures  on  "The 
tin  Jameson;  and  a  " History  of  the  United  States,"  French  Revolution,  Tested  by  Mirabeau's  Career." 
by  Allen  C.  Thomas.  "  Cartier  to  Frontcnac,"  by  delivered  by  Hennann  E.  von  Hoist  at  the  Lowell 
Justin  Wlnsor,  considers  geographical  discovery  in  Institute,  Boston,  were  collected,  and  filled  2  volumes; 
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John  G.  Algeria  **  GlimpecM  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ^  examined  its  myths,  ideals,  and  realities ;  "•  The 
Evolution  of  an  Empire,"  by  Mrs.  Manr  Parmele, 
traced  in  brief  the  history  of  France ;  and  to  another 
woman,  Helen  Maria  Williams,  we  are  indebted  for  a 
^Narrative  of  Events  which  have  taken  place  in 
France  Ax>m  the  Landing  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  on 
the  1st  of  March,  1815,  to  the  Keatoration  of  Louis 
X  VIIL''  Edward  T.  Blair  gave  a  faithful  picture  of 
**  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  Religious  Wars^^  in  a 
handsomely  illustrated  volume;  historical  sketches 
by  J.  Milliken  Napier  Brodhead  were  entitled  ^  Slav 
and  Moslem  " ;  John  Bonner  wrote  **  A  Child's  His- 
tory of  Spain " ;  David  Murray,  after  a  residence  of 
several  years  in  the  coimtry,  contributed  **The 
Story  of  Japan''  to  the  ** Story  of  the  Nations 
Series";  and  Parts  I  and  II  appeared  of  the  first 
volume  of  a  **  History  of  the  Scandinavians  and  Suc- 
cessful Scandinavians  in  the  United  States,"  compiled 
and  edited  b^  O.  M.  Nelson.  Pioneer  life  in  Inciiana 
is  described  m  4  papers  on  "  Old  Settlers."  by  Robert 
B.  Duncan,  published  by  the  Historical  Society  of 
the  State.  Vols.  Ill  and  I V  appeared  of  Henry  Graetz's 
**  History  of  the  Jews,"  and  Henry  S.  Morals  gave  the 
history  of  *'  The  Jews  of  Philadelphia "  from  the 
earliest  settlement  to  the  present  time.  **A  Fac- 
simile of  the  Laws  and  Acts  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly for  their  Migesties'  Province  of  New  York," 
printed  by  William  Bradford  in  1694,  was  made  on 
parchment  by  the  Grolier  Club,  and  accoifapanied 
with  an  historical  introduction,  notes  on  the  laws, 
and  appendices  by  Robert  Ludlow  Fowler;  and  other 
volumes  of  local  'historical  interest  were  ^  The  Rec- 
ords of  Oxford,  Massachusetts,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  De 
Witt  Froeland;  "An  Historical  Sketch  of  Groton, 
Massachusetts,  1655-1890,"  b^  Samuel  Abbott  Green ; 
"The  History  and  GeneaWics  of  Ancient  Windsor, 
Connecticut,"  in  2  volumes,  by  Henrv  R.  Miles,  M.  I). ; 
and  "Historic  Green  Bay,  1684-1840,"  by  Ella  Hoes 
Neville,  Sarah  G.  and  Deborah  B.  Martin.  Two 
valuable  works  of  reference  arc  the  "Librarv  of  His- 
toric Characters  and  Famous  Events  of  All  Nations 
and  AH  Ages,"  edited  by  A.  R.  Spofford.  Frank 
Wvitenkampf,  and  J.  P.  Lambcrton.  to  be  complete 
in  10  volumes,  of  which  2  were  published  during  the 
vear ;  and  "  liistorv  for  Ready  Reference  from"  the 
^est  Historians,  biographers,  and  Specialists,"  by 
Joseph  us  Nelson  Lamed,  President  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  and  intended  primarily  for  li- 
brarians. It  will  be  complete  in  5  imperial  volumes, 
3  of  which  appeared. 

HoiiaekM|iiig.  —  As  usual,  but  few  works  falling 
under  this  head  were  published  during  1894,  by  far 
the  most  elaborate  of  all  being  "The  Epicurean:  A 
Franco- American  Culinarv  Encyclo^sBaia,"  a  com- 
plete treatise  of  analytical  and  practical  studies  on 
the  culinary  art  bv  Charles  Ranhofer,  filling  1,200 
octavo  pages,  and  illustrated.  The  "  F.  F.  V.  Receipt 
Book,"  Dy  Mrs.  Clement  Carrington  McPhail,  contains 
over  800  receipts  according  to  the  famous  "  old  Vir- 
ginia" authonties.  Mrs.  Christine  Terhune  Herrick 
gave  directions  for  "  The  Chafing-dish  Suppen"  and 
Anne  Frances  Springsteed  prepared  a  manual  for  the 
pantry,  kitchen,  and  dining-room  entitled  "  The  Ex- 
pert Waitress."  "The  Century  Cook-Book,"  by 
Jennie  A.  Hanscy,  purported  to  be  a  collection  of 
carefully  tested  household  recipes  in  brief  compass ; 
while  "The  Woman's  Book,"  including  the  treatment 
of  all  the  laiiger  subjects  which  to-day  interest  and 
concern  women,  fills  2  large  volumes  and  is  a  veri- 
table encyclopfledia,  with  an  index  of  6,000  titles  and 
400  illustrations,  many  of  them  colored. 

Jiniipnidaiioe. — An  unusually  large  number  of  law 
books  are  to  be  chronicled  for  1894.  Those  intended 
to  meet  the  wants  of  statesmen  rather  than  the  every- 
day requirements  of  members  of  the  legal  profession 
are  Carmen  F.  Randolph's  exposition  of  "  Tne  Law  of 
Eminent  Domain  in  the  United  States  "  ;  "  An  Essay 
on  Judicial  Power  and  Unconstitutional  Letfislation," 
being  a  commentary  on  parts  /)f  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  by  Bnnton  Coxe;  Parts  I  and  II 


of  the  first  volume  of  **■  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law, 
with  Notes,"  by  James  Bradley  Thaver ;  "  Restric- 
Uons  upon  Local  and  Special  Legislation  in  State 
Constitutions,"  by  Charles  Chauncey  Binney ;  "  A 
Manual  relating  to  the  Constitution,  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  Statutes,  Etc.,"  a  book  of  Massachusetts  law, 
by  George  F.  Tucker ;  and  "  The  Judicial  Interpreta- 
tion by  the  United  States  Courts  of  the  ActH  of  Con- 
gress relating  to  the  Tariff',"  by  William  W  ilk  ins 
Uarr.  "  The  Laws  and  Jurisprudence  of  England  and 
America"  were  the  subject  of  12  lectures  deliv- 
ered before  Yale  University  by  John  F.  Dillon: 
James  Rentes  "  Commentaries  on  American  Law " 
were  edited  in  1  volume  by  William  Hardcastle 
Browne;  John  D.  Works  treated  of  "Courts  arid 
their  Jurisdiction,"  showing  how  such  jurisdiction  is 
conferred  and  the  means  of  acquiring  and  losing  it ; 
Eugene  Wambau^rh  suggested  "  Cases  for  Analysis," 
and  a  second  edition  was  also  made  of  his  previous 
work  upon  "The  Study  of  Cases."  "Trial  Pro- 
cedure," by  John  C.  Fitnam,  "  A  Treatise  on  General 
Practice,"  in  2  volumes,  by  Byron  K.  and  William 
F.  Elliott,  and  a  collection  of  "•  General  Legal  Forms 
and  Precedents "  for  ordinary  use,  by  James  Jones 
and  Henry  Binmore,  are  useful  manuals,  as  are 
"Forms  of  Federal  Procedure,"  compiled,  arranged, 
and  annotated  by  Frank  O.  Loveland,  and  "  Prece- 
dents and  Forms  of  Indictments,  Informations,  Com- 
plaints, Etc.,^  adapted  to  practice  in  United  States 
criminal  and  civil  cases,  by  O^ver  E.  Pagin.  "  The 
Common  Law"  was  the  theme  of  a  discourse  deliv- 
ered April,  1894,  by  Charles  P.  Dalv,  who  traced  its 
sources,  nature,  and  development,  showing  what  the 
State  of  New  York  has  done  to  improve  it ;  Charlea 
Fisk  Beach,  Jr.,  filled  2  volumes  with  "A  Treatise 
on  the  Modem  Practice  in  Equity  in  the  State  and 
Federal  Courts  of  the  United  States  " ;  W.  P.  Willey 
wrote  on  "  Procedure  in  the  Common  Law  Actions, 
in  Equity  and  in  the  Extraordinary  Remedies " ; 
Charles  E.  Phelps  published  "Judicial  Equity 
abridged "  for  the  use  of  students,  in  2  parts ;  Part  ' 
I  appeared  of  the  first  volume  of"  A  Selection  of  Cases 
on  Equitv  Jurisdiction,"  by  William  A.  Keener; 
William  it.  Silvemail  proved  an  authority  upon  "  Ap- 
peals from  Inferior  Courts  of  Civil  Jurisdiction";  H. 
C.  Underbill  was  the  author  of  "  A  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Evidence,"  and  Evan  B.  Lewis  examined  "  The 
Law  of  Expert  Testimony."  "  A  Manual  of  the  Law 
of  Pleading,"  by  James  G.  Parks,  contained  a  succinct 
compilation  of  the  statutes  and  decisions  in  Tennessee 
on  that  subject;  "The  Art  of  Winning  Cases,  or 
Modem  Advocacy,"  by  Henry  Hardwickc,  was  a  prac- 
tical treatise  on  preparation  for  trial  and  the  conduct 
of  cases  in  court ;  John  Jay  McKelvey  investigated 
the  "Principles  of  Common  Law  Pleading";  a 
"  Handbook  of  Common  Law  Pleading "  emanated 
from  Benjamin  J.  Shipman  ;  "  The  Law  of  Pleading 
under  the  Codes  of  Civil  Procedure,"  by  Edwin  E. 
Bryant,  was  accompanied  by  an  introduction  briefiy 
explaining  the  common-law  and  equitv  systems  of 
pleading ;  and  a  third  edition  was  issuea  of  "  A  Trea- 
tise upon  the  Law  of  Pleading  under  the  Codes  of 
Civil  Procedure"  of  various  States  and  Territories,  by 
Philemon  Bliss.  "  A  Selection  of  Cases  and  Other 
Authorities  upon  Criminal  Law,"  in  2  parts,  and 
"  A  Short  Selection  of  Illustrative  Criminal  Cases," 
by  Joseph  H.  Beale ;  an  exposition  of  the  "  Law  of 
Crimes  and  Punishments,"  by  John  B.  Minor,  and  a 
"  Handlxwk  of  Oiminal  Law  "  by  William  L.  Clurk, 
Jr.,  cover  this  department.  Emcst  W.  lluflcut  and 
Edwin  H.  Woodruff  edited  "  American  Ca.ses  on  Con- 
tract"; Vol.  II  appeared  of  "A  Selection  of  Cases  on 
the  Law  of  Contracts,"  prepared  by  Samuel  Willij*ton 
for  use  as  a  text-book  m  Harvarcl  Law  School ;  and 
from  the  Hame  author  we  have  "  A  Selection  of  Cases 
on  the  Law  of  Sales  of  Personal  Property."  "  Adams's 
Illustrative  Cases  on  the  Law  of  Sales  "  were  selected 
by  professors  of  leading  law  schools  to  form  a  volume, 
an(l  so  named  arbitrarilv  for  purposes  of  identifica- 
tion men^ly.  Part  I  of  "  The  Principles  of  the  Law  of 
Real  Property,"  by  Christopher  Stuart  Patterson,  upon 
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^  The  Estates  at  Law  and  in  Eqaity/^  gave  an  outline 
of  the  first  year's  course  in  the  law  of  real  property  in 
the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Vol.  11  appeared  of  '*  The  Annual  on  the  Law  of  Real 
Property,"  edited  by  Tilghman  E.  Ballard  and  E. 
Emerson ;  Charles  A.  Graves  published  a  *'  Summary 
of  the  Law  of  Real  Property  "  for  the  use  of  students 
in  connection  with  the  second  book  of  "  Blackstone's 
Commentaries";  Theodore  W.  Dwight's  **  Commen- 
taries on  the  Law  of  Persons  and  Personal  Property  " 
were  edited  by  E.  F.  D wight:  M.  M.  Yeaklo  set  forth 
*^  The  Torrens  Svstera  of  Registration  and  Transfer  of 
the  Title  to  Real'Estote  " ;  and  from  William  S.  Pattee 
we  had  "  Illustrative  Cases  in  Personalty,"  Part  II  of 
which  was  devoted  to  "  Sales,"  "  Illustrative  Cases 
in  Realty,"  and  *'  Illustrative  Cases  in  Contracts." 
*'  White  on  Corporations,"  by  Frank  White,  covered 
the  ground,  but  in  addition  there  were  ^*  Cases  on 
Private  Corporations,"  by  G.  M.  Cumming,  arranged 
for  use  as  a  text-book,  the  2  volumes  being  included 
in  1,  with  supplementary  cases;  "The  American 
Corporation  Lesai  Manual,"  edited  bv  Charles  L. 
Borgmeyer ;  ana  a  third  edition  of  "  A  Treatise  on 
Stock  and  Stockholders,  Bonds,  Mortgages,  and 
General  Corporation  Law,"  in  2  volumes.  A  second 
edition  was  also  issued  of  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Benefit  Societies  and  Life  Insurance^  by  Frederick 
II.  Bacon,  in  2  volumes.  James  Pai^e  supplied 
"  Illustrative  Cases  in  Partnership,"  with  analysis 
and  citations.  Florii^n  Giauque  wrote  upon  "  The 
Settlement  of  Estates  of  Deceased  Persons  "  in  Ohio, 
and,  with  Henry  B.  McClure,  compiled  "  Tables  for 
ascertaininj^  tlie  Present  Value  of  Vested  and  Con- 
tingent Rights."  Robert  Pritchard  proffered  "  A 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Wills  and  Administration"; 
Frank  S.  Rice  expounded  "  American  Probate  Law 
and  Practice."  A  "  Handbook  for  the  Use  of  Probate 
Courts,  Attorneys,  Executors,  Administrators,  Etc.," 
bv  Charles  W.  Carter,  and  "  Lecture  Notes  on  the  New 
York  Law  of  Wills,"  for  use  in  connection  with 
*'  Chaplin  on  Wills,"  by  Stewart  Chaplin,  complete 
the  list  of  works  or  this  class.  George  W.  Bradner 
was  the  author  of  "  Practice  in  Attachment  of  Prop- 
erty in  the  State  of  New  York"  and  "Practice  in 
Proceedings  supplementary  to  Execution."  George 
E.  Reardon  and  Ferdinand  C.  Dugan  compiled 
"  Forms  of  Deeds,  Mortgages,  Etc." ;  a  rourth  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  was  issued  of  "  A  Treatise  on 
the  Law  of  Mortgage*  on  Personal  Property,"  by 
Leonard  A.  Jones,  and  Melville  M.  Bigelow  edited 
"  Cases  on  the  Law  of  Bills,  Notes,  and  Checks  "  to  ac- 
company his  work  upon  the  subject.  Parts  I  and  II  of 
**  A  Selection  of  Cases  on  the  Law  of  Carriers  of  Goods 
and  of  Passengers,"  by  Emlin  MoClain,  were  given  to 
the  public ;  Albert  B.  Weimer  set  forth  "  The  Law  of 
Railroads  "in  Pennsylvania,  including  the  law  relat- 
ing to  street  railways ;  Theodore  F.  C.  Deinarest 
traced  "  The  Rise  and  Growth  of  Elevated  Railroad 
Law";  Thomas  S.  Cogley  handled  "The  Law  of 
Strikes,  Lockouts,  and  Labor  Organizations";  and 
W.  P.  Prentice  defined  "  Police  Powers  arising  under 
the  Law  of  Overrulinjj  Necessity."  William  W. 
Morrill  edited  a  collection  of  "  American  Electrical 
Cases,"  including  all  the  important  cases  (excepting 
patent  cases)  decided  in  the  State  and  Federal  Courts 
from  1873.  "  The  Law  of  the  Master's  Liabilitjf  for 
In^juries  to  Servant"  was  given  by  W.  T.  Bailev. 
"  Notes  on  the  Rules  of  Practice  prescribed  for  Public 
Land  Cases  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior"  were 
made  by  Charles  A.  Keigwin;  T.  M.  Clark  went  into 
the  attitude  of"  Architect,  Owner,  and  Builder  before 
the  Law,"  and  a  second  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
of  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Buildinjf  and  Build- 
ings," by  A.  Parlett  Lloyd,  was  [)ublished,  as  well  as 
**  A  Treatise  on  the  Mechanics'  Lien  Law  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,"  by  J.  A.  Coleman  ;  "  Street  Work  Laws  of 
the  State  "  of  California,  annotated  by  Frank  G.  Fin- 
layson,  and  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Irrigation," 
by  Clesson  8.  Kinney.  Vol.  I  was  also  issued  of  the 
4  in  contemplation  upon  "  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
Forensic  Meaicine,  and  Toxicology,"  by  R.  A.  Witt- 


haus,  M.  D..  Tracy  C.  Becker,  and  othera.  Five  books 
of  "  Federal  Cases  "  aligned  and  determined  in  the 
circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United  States  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  beginning  of  the  "  Federal 
Reporter,"  were  published;   also   Vols.  CLIII  and 
CLIV  of  "  United  States  Supreme  Court  Reports " 
and  "  Citations  and  Conflicting  Cas^"  of  the  same  re- 
ports from  the  organisation  of  the  court  down  to  and 
including  Vol.  CLIV,  by  King  and  Leonard.    The 
"American  Digest  (Annual,  1894)"  appeared;  also 
Vols.  LIX-LXI  of  the  *•  Federal  Reporter,"  and  Vola. 
XXXIV-XXXVIII  of  "  American    Sute  Reports,'' 
selected,  reported,  and  annotated  by  A.  C.  Freeman^ 
and  Book  XXII  of ''Lawyers^  Reports  annotated,"  con- 
taining all  current  cases  of  general  value  and  impor- 
tance decided  in  the  United  States  State  and  Territorial 
courts,  with  full  annotations,  edited  by  Burdett  A. 
Rich  and  Henry  P.  Famham.    Vol  XVI  of  "The 
Mining  Reports"  was  sent  out  by  R.  8.  Morrison. 
Austin  Aboott  published  "A  Digest  of  New  York 
Statutes  and  Reports  from  January  1. 1893,  to  January 
L  1894,"  and  also  Vols.  XXX  and  XXXI  of  "New 
Cases  selected  chiefly  from  Decisions  of  the  Courts 
of  the  State  of  New   York,  with  Notes."    John  N. 
Drake  compiled  "  The  Village  Charter"  laws  of  New 
York  State,  in  2  parts :  Frank  S.  Becker  and  Edwin 
D.  Howe  were  responsible  for  the  "  New  York  Civil 
and  Criminal  Justice";  an  "Index  to  the  Laws  of 
the  State  of  California,  1850-1898  "  was  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  A.  J.  Johnston ;  AJbcrt  P.  Cross 
drew  up  an  "  Index  to  the  General  and  Special  Legis- 
lation of  the  State  of  Vermont " ;  and  an  index  to  the 
general  statutes  of  Connecticut  was  also  published  by 
authority.    Henry  L.  Garland,  Jr.,  annotated  "The 
Code  of  Practice  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  " ;  a  second 
edition  was  made  of  "The  Municipal  Law  "of  In- 
diana, by  W.  W.  Thornton;  C.  F.  W.  Doesler  was 
tlie  autlTor  of  "  Dossler^s  Book  of  Forms  and  Con- 
veyancer's Manual "  for  Kansas ;  and  a  "  County  Com- 
missioner's Legal  Guide"  for  Texas  was  compiled, 
embracing  the  acts  of  the  Twenty-third  Legislature, 
which  adjourn^  May  9, 1893.    Countless  volumes  of 
statutes  and  reports  of  the  several  States  were  issued, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  note,  and  it  now  remains  only 
to  mention  the  issue  of  Vols.  XLII-XLV  of"  Amer- 
ican and  English  Corporation  Cases^'  and  the  "  Amer- 
ican Digest "  of  the  same,  covering  Vols,  I-XL ;  Vols. 
LV-LVIII    of  "American    and    English    Railroad 
Cases";  Vols.  XXIII-XXVI  of  the  «  American  and 
English  Encyclopaedia  of  Law,"  compiled  under  the 
editorial  supervision  of  Charles  F.  VV  lUiams,  assisted 
by  Thomas  J.  Mitchie ;  Vols.  VIII  and  IX  of  -  Amer- 
ican Railroad  and  Corporation  Reports,"  edited  and 
annotated  by  John  Lewis ;  the  "  Law  and  Real-estate 
Register"  for  1894;  "  Story's  Legal  Digest  and  Direc- 
tory of  Lawyers  "  in  its  ninth  annual  issue ;  "  Martin- 
dale's  Amencan  Law  Directory,"  biennial,  for  1894- 
'95 :  "  The  Banker's  Almanac  and  Register  and  Legal 
Directory,"  edited  by  Albert  S.  Bollea,  fulfilled  Its 
forty-fourth  year ;  the  third  volume  of  the  "Attorneys' 
and  Agencies'  Association  Legal  Directory,"  revised 
to  Sept  1, 1894;  the  "National  Legal  Bureau  Direc- 
tory "  of  its  members ;  and  the  compilation  of  "  Names 
ana  Addresses  of  Attorneys    practicing  before  the 
United  States  Patent  Office.  Washington,  D.  C,"  the 
work  of  Virginia  W.  Midaleton.    A  fourth,  greatly 
enlarged,  edition  of  "  Caspar's  Practical  Catalo^e  of 
Law  Books  "  may  be  added,  and,  in  conclusion,  the 
"  Elements  of  Law  for  the  Law  Students  "  (of  the  law 
school  of  Cincinnati  College,  1879-'93),  edited  and 
compiled  by  O.  J.  Renner  and  C.  M.  Miller,  with 
"  One  Thousand  Examination  Questions  for  the  Use  of 
Law  Students,"  arranged  by  Charles  T.  Boone.  "  The 
Technology  of  Law"  was  a  consensus  of  maxims, 
leadinff  cases,  etc.,  by  William  T.  Hughes. 

Medifnne  and  Buzgay.— "  A  Practical  Treatise  on 
Medical  Diagnosis ''  for  students  and  physicians,  by 
John  H.  Meisscr,«M,  D.,  "  A  Manual  of  Medical  Treat- 
ment, or  Clinical  Therapeutics,"  by  I.  Biimey  Yeo, 
M.  D.,  in  2  volumes,*  new,  fourth  revised  edition  of 
"A  Text-Book  of  Practical  Therapeutics,"  by  Hobart 
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Araory  Hare,  M.  D.,  '^A  SyAtein  of  Legal  Medicine,'' 
in  2  volumes,  by  Allan  MeLane  Hamilton,  M.  D., 
l^wrvn<^  Godkin,  and  othera,  ^  Pain,"  by  J.  Leonard 
Coming,  M.  D.,  and  **  The  Science  of  Vital  Force" 
lis  an  involuntary  agency  of  Nature  that  can  be  har- 
ne9.4ed  and  utilized^  by  W.  R.  Dunham,  M.  D.,  relate 
to  medicine  in  the  abi$tract,  aa  it  were.  A  valuable 
work  wai*  the  **  Text-Book  of  Animal  Physiology,"  by 
We«iley  Mills,  M.  D.  Joseph  H.  Raymond,  M.  D., 
prepared  "  A  Manual  of  Human  Ph^'siology  "  with 
>()«oiaI  reference  to  students  of  medicine,  and  Diana 
rhiford  Kimber  compiled  a  ^' Text- Book  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology'  for  Nurses."  *' Diseases  of  the  Eye" 
wsK  the  title  of  a  handbook  of  ophthalmic  practice  by 
(i.  E.  de  Schweinitz,  M.  D. ;  William  F.  Norris,  M.  D., 
iind  Charles  A.  Oliver  collaborated  on  an  "  Ophthal- 
mology " ;  A.  E.  Adams  was  the  author  of '^  Dialgnosis : 
DitTurential  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of 
the  Eye."  Second  editions  were  issued  of  ^*  A  Text- 
Hook  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,"  bj  Henry  D.  Noyes, 
M.  D.,  and  "■  Essentials  of  Refraction  and  we  Diseases 
of  the  Eye,"  by  Edward  Jackson,  M  D.,  with  which 
were  included  ^  Essentials  of  Diseases  of  the  Nose 
and  Throat,"  by  E.  B.  Gleason,  M.  D.,  who  published 
in  Saunders's  "•  Question  Compenda  "  **  Essentials  of 
Diseases  of  the  Ear."  A  "*  Text-Book  of  Diseases  of 
the  Ear  "  was  written  for  students  and  practitioners 
by  Edward  Bradford  Dench;  F.  de  Haviland  Hall 
treated  ^Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat "j  and 
James  Walker  Downie  was  the  author  of  a  ^  Clmical 
Manual  for  the  Study  of  Diseases  of  the  Throat,"  as 
Arthur  M.  Corwin,  M.  D.,  was  of  an  "  Outline  of  Pnys- 
teal  Diagnosis  of  the  Thorax."  Malcolm  Morris,  M.  1)., 
Mas  an  authority  **  On  Diseases  of  the  Skin";  Henry 
W.  Stel  wagon,  5l.  D.,  wrote  on  ^  Essentials  of  Diseases 
of  the  Skin  " ;  and  yet  again  "■  Diseases  of  the  Skin  " 
were  the  theme  of  C'harles  0.  Ransom,  M.  D.  Albert 
Mathieu,  M.  D.,  wrote  on  the  "  Treatment  of  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Stomach  and  Intestines ":  Thomas  H. 
Manlev,  M.  D.,  on  ^*  Hernia  " ;  J.  Sutton  Bland,  M.  D., 
on  ''lumors,  Innocent  and  Malignant";  Charles  W. 
Punly,  M.  D.,  on  "  Practical  Urinalysis  and  Urinary 
Diagnosis  " ;  and  the  third  volume  of  **  A  System  of 
(ienito-Urinary  Diseases,"  edited  by  P.  A.  Morrow, 
M.  D.,  appeared.  A  second  edition  is  to  be  noted  of 
Alexander  Haig^s  work  on  **  Uric  Acid  as  a  Factor  in 
the  Causation  of  Disease."  Henrj'  J.  Garriffues,  M.  D., 
rnet  a  special  want  with  "A  Text- Book  of  me  Diseases 
of  Women."  eminently  practical  and  dealing  little 
with  theory ;  *♦  A  Text-Book  of  Gyniecology  "  was  the 
work  of  James  G.  Wood,  M.  D. ;  and  **An  American 
Text-Book  of  GyniBcology  "  was  edited  by  J.  M.  Baldy, 
M.  I).  E.  P.  Davis  prepared  "  A  Manual  of  Practical 
<  >bHtetric8  " ;  the  "  Syllaous  of  the  Obstetrical  Lectures 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania," by  Richard  C.  Norris,  M.  D.,  went  through 
a  third  edition ;  Archibald  Donald,  M.  D.,  wrote  "  An 
Introduction  to  Midwifery";  G.  Ernest  Herman,  a 
ifuide  to  the  management  of  "  Dilficult  Labor  " ;  while 
Walter  Porter  Manton.  M.  D.,publishGd  a  "  Syllabus  of 
Lectures  on  Human  Embryology  "  as  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  obstetrics  ana  gyna?cologv.  "An 
American  Text- Book  of  the  Diseases  of  Cnildrcn  " 
was  edited  bv  L.  Starr,  M.  D.,  and  Thompson  8. 
Westcottj  M.  D. ;  "  Clinical  Lectures  on  Pediatrics," 
'Iclivered  by  A.  Jacobi,  M.  D.,  in  tlie  Vanderbilt 
•  linic  during  the  session  of  1 892-^93,  were  published 
from  stenographic  reports ;  "  The  Care  and  Feeding 
of  ("hildreh"  was  a  catechism  for  the  use  of  mothers 
and  children's  nurses  by  L.  Emmett  Holt.  M.  D. ;  and 
itiiiiilsr  information  was  contained  in  **  The  Care  of 
Children,"  by  Elizabeth  Robinson  Scovil.  "  Func- 
tional Nervous  Diseases,  their  Causes  and  their  Treat- 
ment "  were  the  theme  of  a  memoir  written  bv  G.  T. 
Stevens,  M.  D.,  for  the  "Concourne"  of  18Hl-'83, 
Acad^'mie  Rovale  de  M^ddcinc  de  Belgiquc,  published 
with  a  supplement  on  the  anomalies  of  refraction 
and  accommodation  of  the  eye  and  of  the  ocular 
ma^cles.  H.  Charlton  Bastian,  M.  D.,  treated  of 
**  Hysterical  or  Functional  Paralysis,"  C.  B.  Burr, 
M.  D.,  furnished  "  A  Primer  of  Psychology  and  Mental 


Disease,"  and  Edward  C.  Mann,  M.  D.,  "•  A  Treatise 
on  the  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity."  In 
surgery  we  have  **  A  Manual  of  Modem  Surgery, 
General  and  Operative,"  by  John  Chalmers  Da  Costa, 
M.  D. ;  "  Operative  Surgery,"  by  T.  Kocher,  M.  D. ;  a 
third  edition  of  the  ^*  Rules  of  Aseptic  and  Antiseptic 
Surgery,"  by  Arpad  G.  Gerstcr,  M.  D. ;  "  An  Ameri- 
can Text-Book  of  Surgery  "  edited  by  William  W. 
Keen,  M.  D.,  and  John  W.  White,  M.  D. ;  "  Lectures 
on  Surgery,"  by  David  W.  Cheever,  M.  D. :  **  Ob- 
stetric Surgery,"  by  Egbert  II.  Grandin,  M.  D.,  and 
W.Jj 


M.  D. ;  and  *'  Osteotomy  and  Osteoc>lasis  for  the  Cor 
rection  of  Deformities  of  the  Lower  Limbs,"  bv  Charles 
T.  Poore,  M.  D.  Useful  manuals  were  "■  l5irections 
for  Laboratory  Work  in  Bacteriology  "  for  the  use  of 
medical  classes  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  by  F. 
G.  Novv,  M.  D. ;  a  ^  Handbook  of  Medical  Micros- 
copy," by  James  E.  Reeves;  and  a  ^^ Laboratory 
Manual  of  Elementary  Chemical  Physiology  and 
Urine  Analysis,"  bv  Prof.  John  H.  Long.  Vol. 
XV  of  the  ^  Index  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  Office,"  at  Washington,  D.  C,  was 
issued,  covering  Universidad-Vzoron ;  Vol.  IV  com- 
pleted the  ^  Illustrated  Encyclopaedic  Medical  Dic- 
tionary "  of  Frank  P.  Foster,  M.  D. ;  and  George  M. 
Gould  gave  to  the  profession  an  *^  Illustrated  Diction- 
ary of  Medicine,  Biology,  and  Allied  Sciences."  *•  The 
Technique  of  Post-mortem  Examination"  was  set 
forth  by  Ludvig  Hektoen,  M.  D.  ^  Home  Treatment 
for  Catarrh  ana  Colds,"  by  Leonard  A.  Dessar,  M.  D. ; 
*'  The  Hygienic  Prevention  of  Consmnption,"  by  J.  E. 
Squire ;  a  new  edition  of  "  Prompt  Aid  to  the  Injured," 
by  Alvah  H.  Doty,  M.  D. ;  "  Accidents  and  Emergen- 
cies," telling  what  should  and  should  not  l)e  done  )te- 
fore  the  doctor  comes,  by  Thomas  Blackstone,  M.  D. ; 
*'  A  Text-Book  of  Hygiene,"  by  George  H.  Rohe,  in  a 
third  revised  and  rewritten  eaition,  a  comprehensive 
treatise  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  preventive 
medicine  from  an  American  standpoint:  **  A  Manual 
of  Hygiene,"  b^'  Mary  Taylor  Bissell^  M.  D.;  and  a 
**  Second  Book  m  Physioloffv  and  Hygiene,"  by  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  M.  D.,  were*  exceUent  each  of  their'  kind ; 
and  H.  M.  Lyman,  M.  D.,  Christian  Fenger.  M.  D.,  W . 
T.  Belfield,  ft.  D.,  and  H.  Webster  Jones,  M.  D.,  col- 
laborated to  produce  *'  The  Practical  Home  Phy- 
sician." 

Foetiy. — A  good  deal  of  poetrj*  was  written  in  1894, 
much  of  which  possessed  merit,  but  none  attained 
distinctive  rank.  James  Whitcomb  Riley  published 
"Armazindv,"  grave  and  gay  by  turns;  Thomas 
Bailey  Alilrich^s  '^Unguanled  Gates,  and  Other 
Poems  "  show  that  he  has  lost  none  of  his  delicacy ; 
while  in  quite  another  key  is  **A  Lover's  Diary," 
in  the  form  of  sonnets,  teniied  ^^  pongs  in  sequence," 
by  Gilbert  Parker,  and  "  Love  Songs  of  Childhood," 
by  Eugene  Field.  "A  Sheaf  of  Poems,"  by  George 
Perry ,'^  was  collected  and  given  to  the  public  by  his 
widow  ;  Arlo  Bates  publisned  "  The  Torch  Bearers," 
a  poem  delivered  at  the  centennial  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Bowdoin  College,  June  28,  1894;  Langdon 
Elwyn  Mitchell  (John  Philip  Varley),  a  son  of 
Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  showed  in  a  volume  of*'  Poems" 
that  he  has  inherited  literary  ability;  "The  Flute 
Player,  and  Other  Poems,"  by  Francis  Howard  Wil- 
liams, and  "  Poems,  Old  and  New,"  by  William  Roscoo 
Thayer,  evinced  more  than  ordinary  depth  and  deli- 
cacy ;  and  '*  Songs  of  the  Soil,"  by  Frank  L.  Stanton, 
crossed  the  water  to  meet  with  as  warm  a  recognition 
in  the  mother  country  as  at  home.  **  Songs  from  the 
Woods  of  Maine,"  by  Julia  H.  May,  and  '*  Narrugan- 
sett  Ballads,"  by  (^aroline  Hazard,  may  be  classed  to- 
gether as  poetrv  of  places,  and  with  them  also  may  l>e 
placed  "Lyrics  or  the  Lariat,"  by  Nathan  Kirk 
Griggs.  "'Windfall  and  Waterdrin,"  by  Auberon 
Herbert ;  "  The  Wind  in  the  Clearing,"  by  Robert 
Cameron  Rogers :  "  Wayside  Poems,"  by  Wallace 
Bruce;  "My  Garden  W'alk,"  by  William  Preston 
Johnston ;  "  Balder  the  Poet,  and  Other  Verses,"  by 
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Gkorffe  Herbert  Stookbridge :  ^^  The  Prayer  Cure  in  Anson  Phelps  Stokes  oollected  letters  written  by  him 

the  Pines,"  by  Clarence  H.  Pearson ;  "  Wild-flower  for  newspapers  on  "  Joint  Metallisra  "  into  a  volume 

Sonnets,"    by    Emily    Shaw    Forman;    "Memory  of  the  "Questions  of  the  Day  Series";  Samuel  Lea  vitt 

Bells,"  by  Alice  P.  Bates ;  "  Roses  and  Thistles  "  bv  reviewed  "  Our  Money  Wars  " ;  Elijah  Helm,  in  **  The 


Flight  of  the  Humming  Birds^  by  Luther  Wesley  Seligman  treated  of '*  Projzressivo  Taxation  in  Theory 
Peck ;  with  "  Poems,"  by  John  B.  Tabb  :  "  Old  Ace,  and  Practice  " :  John  M.  Gould  and  George  F.  Tucker 
and  Other  Poems,"  by  F.  E.  Brooks  ;  and  **  Rhymes  considered  "  The  Federal  Income  Tax  " ;  William  Hill 
of  the  Centuries,"  by  Frank  Mortimer  Hawes,call  for  examine  "The  First  Stages  of  the  Tariff  Policy  of 
passing  mention  only.  Bliss  Carmen  and  Richard  the  Dnitod  States";  F.B.  Vanderffrifl<&  Co/s*^  Hand- 
Hove^  collaborated  to  produce  "  Son^s  from  Vaga-  book  of  the  United  States  Tariff"  contained  the  cuft- 
bondia,"  designs  for  which  were  supplied  by  Tom  B.  toms  tariff  act  of  1894,  as  did  R.  F.  Downing  <&  Co.-s 
Metyard :  and  "  When  Hearts  are  Trumps  "  was  a  col-  "  New  Tariff  of  United  States  Customs  Duties '' ;  "  The 
lection  of  bright  vert  de  wcieU  by  Tom  Hall.  "  The  Sphere  of  the  State,"  by  Prof.  Frank  Sargent  Hotf- 
Bayadere,  and  Other  Sonnets,"  bv  Francis  Saltus  Sal-  man,  considered  the  body  politic  with  special  eon- 
tus,  appeared  in  a  limited  edition ;  "  The  Quest  of  sideration  of  certain  present  problems ;  Daniel  S. 
Heracles,  and  Other  Poems,"  by  Hugh  McCuUoch,  Jr.,  Remsen  made  a  study  of  methods  for  improving  the 
revived  the  old  Greek  myths  ana  hero  tales  with  basis  of  party  organization  in  "  Primary  Elections " ; 
charmingeffect ;  and  wann  encomiums  were  lavished  C.  Ellis  Stevens  traced  in  an  important  essay  the 
upon  "  Madonna,  and  Other  Poems  "  of  Harrison  "  Sources  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States " ; 
S.  Morris,  collected  from  the  periodicals  in  which  J.  L.  M.  Curry  made  a  study  of  "  The  Southern  States 
thev  have  appeared.  W.  A.  Croffiit  published  of  the  American  Union  considered  in  their  Relations 
"  The  Prophecy,  and  Other  Poems,"  and  "  Son-  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
nets,  and  Other  Verses"  of  George  Santayana,  in  Resulting  Union"*  Charles  H.  Otken  gave  his  opin- 
an  edition  limited  to  450  copies,  found  appreciative  ions  upon  "  The  Ills  of  the  South."  or  related  causes 
readers  of  a  thoughtful  turn  of  mind.  ^^  Hymns  hostile  to  the  general  prosperity  or  the  Southern  poo- 
and  Verses"  of  Samuel  Longfellow  were  oollected,  pie;  '^City  Government  m  the  United  States"  was 
and  Charles  K.  Bolton  contributed  a  versified  nar-  offered  by  Alfred  Conkling  as  a  primer  of  the  science 
rative  of  the  times  of  the  regicides  in  colonial  of  the  same ;  S.  E.  Moffett  volunteered  "  Suggestions 
New  England  entitled  "On  the  Wooing  of  Martha  on  Government";  Jesse  Macy,  "First  L^sons  in 
Pitkin."  "  Ninette,"  by  John  Vance  Cheney,  was  Civil  Government";  Edward  Cf.  Mann,  M.  D.,  treated 
a  Redwood  idyl ;  two  rhymed  accounts  of  travel  of  "The  Rights  and  Duties  of  Citizens  of  the  United 
wore  "  Penrhyn's  Pilgrimage  "  through  China  and  States,"  and  Julius  H.  Seelyo,  D.  D.,  prepared  a  little 
Japan,  by  Arthur  Peterson;  and  "The  Ackley  Pil-  book  upon  "Citizenship"  for  classes  in  government 

§nms,"  who  made  a  nine- weeks^  trip  through  Europe,  and  law.  "The  Boss"  was  a  Machiavellian  essay 
escribed  by  Mrs.  G.  A.  Spink.  "  Duck  Creek  Bal-  upon  the  art  of  governing  American  cities,  by  Heni^* 
lads"  emanated  from  John  Hinton  Carter.  "  When  Cnampemowne;  Andr^  Matteson  was  the  author  of 
Life  is  Young"  was  a  collection  of  verse  for  boys  and  "  The  Principles  of  Selt-govemment  applied  to 
girls  by  Mrs.  ^Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  and  Edith  M.  Townships,  Cities,  and  Villages,"  and  the  **  Procced- 
Thomas  delighted  them  with  '*  In  Sunshine  Land."  ings  of  the  National  Conference  for  Good  City  Gov- 
"  Father  Gander^s  Melodies  for  Mother  Gooseys  emmcnt  held  at  Philadelphia.  Jan.  25  and  26,  1894/' 
Grandchildren,"  by  Adelaide  F.  Samuels,  were  ill  us-  were  published.  Edward  McPherson  was  responei- 
trated  by  Lilian  Trask  Harlow.  The  drama  was  but  ble,  with  customary  regularity,  for  "  A  Handbook  of 
slimly  represented.  Henry  James  published  two  Politics  for  1894."  Richard  T.  Ely  made  an  exami- 
series  of  "  Theatricals,"  of  two  comedies  each,  the  nation  into  the  nature,  strength,*  and  weakness  of 
lirst  being  "Tenants"  and  "Disengaged,"  and  the  "Socialism";  Henry  Wood,  the  author  of  "Natural 
second  "  The  Album  "  and  "  The  Reprobate."  "  This  Law  in  the  Business  World,"  offers  now  "  The  Political 
Picture  and  That "  was  the  title  of  a  comedy  by  James  Economy  of  Natural  Law,"  and  Sim«>n  Newcomb  dii^- 
Brandcr  Matthews,  and  "  Martha,"  a  play  by  Hutton  cussed  in  small  compass  "  The  Problem  of  Economic 
C.  Hamilton,  was  published  in  an  edition  limited  to  Education."  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd,  in  "  Wealtii 
250  copies.  Among  anthologies  are  to  be  numbered  against  Commonwealth,"  arraigned  monopoly  in 
"Old  English  Ballads,"  compiled  and  edited  by  general  and  the  Standard  Oil  (Company  in  particu- 
Prof.  Francis  B.  Gummere.  with  a  long  introduction  ;  lar;  John  Swinton  presented  labor^s  side  of  the  lalmr 
"American  Song."  a  collection  of  representative  question  in  "Striking  for  Life,"  and  W.  J.  deHue^l 
American  poems,  by  Arthur  B.  Simonds ;  "  Pipe  and  "  The  Rights  of  Labor"  before  the  law.  Walter  T. 
Pouch,"  the  smoker's  own  book  of  poetry,  compiled  Mills  gave  a  picture  of  "  The  Product-sharing  Vil- 
by  Joseph  Knight ;  and  "  Because  I  love  you,"  poems  lajje,  Oak  Park."  Albion  W.  Small  and  George  E. 
of  love  selected  and  arranged  by  Anna  K.  Mabk.  Vincent  offered  "An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
"  Favorite  Poems  from  the  Best  Authors"  were  di-  Society,"  as  Prof.  C.  R.  Henderson  did  to  that  of  "'Tht* 
vided  by  Amy  Neally  into  2  volumes,  one  humor-  Dependent,  Defective,  and  Delinquent  Classes."  C. 
ous,  and  the  other  containing  poems  for  children.  Osborne  Ward  wrote  upon  "The  Equilibration  oi 
The  "Complete  Poetical  Works  "of  John  Greenleaf  Human  Aptitudes  and  Powers  of  Adaptation,"  and 
Whittier  were  published  in  a  new  handy-volume  edi-  B.  O.  Flower,  in  "  The  New  Time,"  made  a  plea  for 
tion  of  4  volumes,  and  LowellV  "  Poems"  appeared  in  the  union  of  moral  forces  for  practical  prepress.  In 
the  "  VipHPtte  Scries."  the  "  Publications  of  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
Folitioal,  Social, and Intelleotiial  Bdenoe.— "  The  United  elation  "  Charles  H.  Cooley  gave  his  attention  to  ^'  Tht 
States  of  America,"  a  study  of  the  American  common-  Theory  of  Transportation,"  and  J.  H.  Hollander  con- 
wealth,  in  2  roval  octavo  volumes  of  700  pages  each,  tributed  "  The  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway  "  to  thi 
with  maps  and  over  150  illustrations,  is  the  work  or  "Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,"  as  a  study  in 
25  distinguished  writere  in  as  many  different  de-  municipal  activity.  John  P.  Davis  gave  his  atten- 
partments  of  literature  and  science,  edited  by  Prof,  tion  to  "  The  Union  Pacific  Railway  "  as  a  study  in 
N.  S.  Shaler.  The  vexed  financial  questions  of  the  railway  politics,  history,  and  economics.  "Reproson- 
ycar  were  treated  at  many  hands.  William  Brough,  tationand  Suffrage  in  Massachusetts,  1020-1691,"^  wii> 
in  "The  Natural  Law  of  Money,"  gave  an  admirable  another  of  the  "Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies," 
sketch  of  the  origin  and  history  of  metallic  and  paper  by  Geonre  II.  Ha^'nes;  and  yet  another  was  that  of 
money;  John  Phin^s  ideas  on  "Common  Sense  Cur-  "English  Institutions  and  the  American  Indian,"  hj 
rency"  were  given  to  the  public;  E.  B.  Andrews  Prof.  James  Alton  James.  "Mr.  Picket- Pin  and  his 
made  a  plea  for  bimetallism  in  "An  Honest  Dollar";  Friends,"  by  Price  Collier,  was  a  serious  review  of 
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the  present  political  position  of  the  Indians  in  our 
country;  and  "Wah-kee-nah  and  her  People,"  by 
Jaraes  C.  Strong,  told  of  many  of  their  curious  cus- 
tonus  traditions,  and  legends.  The  International  Con- 
l^ress  of  Charities,  Correction,  and  Philanthropy,  held 
in  Chicago  in  connection  with  the  World V  Colambian 
Exposition,  published  a  volume  of  "■  General  Exer- 
cises," as  well  as  reports  of  its  Third  Section,  edited 
by  Dr.  John  S.  Billings  and  Henr}'  M.  Ilurd,  upon 
"  Hospitals,  Dispensaries,  etc. " ;  of  its  Sixth  Section, 
edited  by  Daniel  C.  Gilnian,  upon  ^The  Organiza- 
tion of  Cnarities" ;  and  of  its  Seventh  Section,  edited 
bv  Amos  G.  Warner,  upon  **  Sociology  in  Institutions 
or  Learning."  *•''  Capital  Crimes  and  tlie  Punishments 
prescribed  therefor  by  the  Federal  and  State  Laws 
and  those  of  Foreign  Countries,"  with  statistics  and 
a  bibliography  of  the  subject,  are  advance  sheets  of  a 
work  on  critiiinal  law  and  civilization  in  course  of 
preparation  by  Hon.  Newton  M.  Curtis.  "Common 
fi)en*e  applied  to  Woman  SuflVage,"  by  Mary  Putnam 
Jaoobi,  M.  D.,  set  forth  the  reasons  which,  in  her  opin- 
ion, justify  the  demand  for  the  extension  of  suffrage 
to  the  sex ;  and  Daniel  Greenleaf  Thompson  delivered 
an  address  on  "  Woman^s  New  Opportunity  "  at  the 
doling  exercises  of  the  Woman^s  Law  Class  of  the 
University  of  the  City  ot  New  York,  April  5, 1894. 
**The  World's  Congress  of  Kepresentative  Women" 
and  **  The  Jewish  Women's  Congress,'*  at  Chicago 
during  the  World's  Fair,  were  both  ably  repjorted. 
D.  Convere'  wrote  on  "  Marriage  and  Divorce  in  the 
United  States'^  as  they  are  and  as  they  ought  to  be. 
Rev.  William  II.  Carwardine  gave  his  views  of  "The 
Pullman  Strike,"  and  Henry  Vincent  told  "  The  Storv 
of  the  Commonweal "  from  the  standpoint  of  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  leader. 

Additions  to  intellectual  science  were  "  Psychology, 
Descriptive  and  Explanatory,"  a  treatise  or  the  phe- 
noQiena,  laws,  and  development  of  human  mental 
life,  by  Prof.  George  Trumbull  Ladd  ;  "  Primers  of 
p8vchology,"  by  the  same  author,  in  no  sense  un 
abridgment  of  any  work  of  his  own  or  any  other 
writer;  **  The  Psychic  Factor,"  an  outline  of  psychol- 
ogy, by  Charles  Van  Norden,  D.  D. ;  "  Philosophy  of 
Reality:  Should  it  be  favored  by  America?"  by 
James  McCosh  :  "  Rational  Philosopny :  Fundamental 
Ethics,"  by  William  Poland,  an  etiiical  analysis  con- 
ducted bv  way  of  ouestion  and  answer  for  use  in 
clajwes  or  moral  philosophy ;  "  Basal  Concepts  in 
Philosophy,"  an  inquiry  into  being,  nonbeing,  and 
becoming,  by  Alexander  T.  Ormond ;  "  The  Study  of 
Ethics :  A  Svllabus,"  by  John  Dewey,  the  author  of 
^  Outlines  ot  Ethics  " ;  a  second  edition,  enlarged  and 
revised,  of  "  Fundamental  Problems,"  by  Paul  Carus. 
who  published  also  a  brochure  on  "  The  Nature  or 
the  State  ";  and  an  "  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy 
of  Herbert  Spencer,"  by  Prof.  William  Henry  Hudson. 

The  "Publications  of  the  American  A<»ademy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  "  included  the  "  Political 
Ethics  of  Herbert  Spencer,"  by  Prof.  Lester  F.  Ward  ; 
•*The  Ultimate  Standard  of  Value,"  by  Eugen  von 
Bi'thm-Bawerk ;  E.  A  Is  worth  Ross's  study  of  "  The 
ToUl  Utilitv  Standard  of  Deferred  Payments" ;  "  Con- 
jfress  and  the  Cabinet "  and  "  The  Reform  of  our  State 
(iuvemments,"  by  Gamaliel  Bradford ;  John  A.  Hob- 
-'      - --  --  of 


Giddings , 

r>ecade  of  Mortgages,"  by  George  K.  Holmes;  "  The 
First  State  Constitutions,"  bv  W.  C.  Morey  ;  "  The 
■c-diajval  Manor,"  by  E.  P.  Cfieney  ;  "  Federal  Reve- 
nues and  the  Income  Tax,"  bv  F.  C.  Howe ;  "  The 
Idea  of  Justice  in  Political  ficonomv,"  bv  Gustav 
Schmoller;  "  The  Relation  of  Labor  O'rganfzation  to 
the  American  Boy  and  to  Trade  Instruction,"  bv  Ed- 
ward W.  Bemis ;  "  Reasonable  Railway  Rates,"  *by  H. 
T.  Newcomb :  "  The  Adaptation  of  Societv  to  its 'En- 
vironments," by  William  Draper  Lewis ;  ""^fho  Future 
Problem  of  Charity  and  the  Unemployed,"  bv  John 
ti.  Brooks :  "  The  Problems  of  Municipal  Govern- 
ment," bv  Edwin  L.  Godkin ;  "  The  Relation  of  Taxa- 
tion to  Monopolies,"  by  Emory  R.  Johuson ;  "Ameri- 
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can  Life  Insurance  Methods,"  by  Miles  M.  Dawson ; 
"  The  Classification  of  Law^*'  by  Russell  H.  Curtis ; 
•*  The  Failure  of  Biologic  Sociolocry,"  by  Simon  N.  Pat- 
ten ;  "  Peaceable  Boycotting/'  oy  Chester  A.  Reed ; 
"  Rent  and  Profit,"  by  C.  W.  Macfariane ;  "  Mortgage 
Banking  in  Russia,"  by  D.  M.  Frederiksen  ; ''  The  Eco- 
nomic 1« unction  of  Woman,"  by  Edward  T.  Devine; 
"  Why  had  Roschcrso  Little  Influence  in  England  i  " 
by  William  Cunninfifham  ;  and  "  The  Significance  of 
aDecreasing  Birth  Kate,"  bv  J  L.  Brownell.  In  the 
"  Questions  of  the  Day  Series  "  James  Douglas  wrote 
upon  "  Canadian  Independence,  Annexation,  and 
British  Imperial  Federation."  "  Chances  of  Suc- 
cess "  were  examined  bv  Erastus  Wiman  •  "  Statistics 
of  the  Negroes  in  the  United  States,"  bv  Ilenn'  Gan- 
nett, were  published  by  the  trustees  of  the  John  F. 
Slater  fund ;  and  Mre.  N.  F.  Mossell  outlined  "  The 
Work  of  the  Afro- American  Woman."  In  the  "  Co- 
lumbia CoUeeo  Studies"  F.  A.  Wood  furnished  a 
"  History  of  T^ation  in  Vermont." 

BMrtB  and  PaitimM.— "  Hoofs,  Claws,  and  Antlers  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  by  the  Camera,"  photographic 
reproductions  of  wild  game  fVom  life,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  G.  Wallihan,  with  an  introduction  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  is  tlie  only  book  devoted  to  the  nobler 
sport  Eugene  McCarthy  introduced  anglers  to  "  The 
Leaping  Ouananiche,"  telling  what  this  new  member 
of  trie  salmon  family  is,  where,  when,  and  how  to 
catch  it ;  and  John  Harrington  Keene  won  himself  un- 
dving  affection  by  "  The  Boy's  Own  Guide  to  Fishing, 
Tackle-making,  and  Fish  Breeding."  The  "Game 
Laws"  of  New  York  State  were  published,  and 
Charles  B.  Reynolds  compiled  "  The  Game  Laws  in 
Brief"  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  "The 
Yachts  and  Yachtsmen  of  America,"  edited  by  Henry 
A.  Mott,  is  intended  as  a  standard  work  of  reference, 
being  a  historv  of  yachting  as  well  as  of  the  various 
yachts  and  of  the  founders  and  members  of  the  differ- 
ent yacht  clubs  of  America,  Vol.  I  of  wliich  appeared 
in  1894,  in  two  parts.  "  The  Scientific  and  Practical 
Treatise  on  American  Football,"  by  A.  A.  Stagg  and 
H.  L.  Williams,  was  revised  to  date.  G.  Mercer  Adam 
compiled  and  edited  "  Sandow  on  Pliysical  Training," 
a  study  in  the  perfect  type  of  the  human  form  under 
the  direction  or  Sandow  iiimsclf :  Theodore  C.  Knauff* 
treated  of  "  Athletics  for  Physical  Culture  " ;  and^-et 
again  we  have  Book  IV  of  "A  System  of  Physical 
Culture  "  on  "  Popular  Gymnastics,"  by  Charles  Betz. 
Edwin  Howlett  gave  "  Driving  Lessons."  "  The  Gist 
of  Whist,"  by  Charles  E.  Coffin,  is  a  concise  guide  to 
the  modem  scientific  game,  embracing  the  improved 
method  of  American  leads  and  a  complete  glossary  of 
the  common  and  technical  terms,  to  which  is  added 
the  laws  of  whist  as  revised  at  tlie  third  American 
Whist  Congress.  A  sixth  edition  was  issued  of  "  A 
Practical  Guide  to  Whist,". by  Fisher  Ames,  and  a 
second  edition  of"  The  Game  of  Draughts,"  by  Joseph 
Gould;  William  Bellamy  constructed "  A  Century  of 
Charades";  Professor  Hoffman  (Angelo  John  Lewis) 
furnished  over 400  "  Puzzles, Old  andNew " ;  Lucretia 
P.  Hale's  "Fagots  for  the  Fireside"  appeared  in  a 
new  enlarged  edition ;  and  Alice  B.  Gomme  compiled 
and  edited  "Children's  Singing  Games." 

TheoliKT. — Four  hundred  and  forty-two  new  books 
were  published  in  this  department  in  1894,  against 
597  in  1898.  Dr.  William  T.  Shedd  added  a  thirtl 
volume,  termed  a  supplement,  to  his  "Dogmatic 
Theology,"  containing  many  citations  from  not  easily 
accessible  sources  bearing  on  the  difficult  points  in 
specific  unity  which  it  is  the  purjxwe  of  the  volume 
to  elaborate;  John  Miley,  D.  D.,  contributed  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  his  work  on  "  Systematic  Theology," 
the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1892,  to  the  "Library 
of  Biblical  and  Theological  Literature,"  edited  by 
George  R.  Brooks,  D.  D..  and  John  F.  Huret,  D.  D. ; 
and  George  B.  Stevens,  I).  D.,  outlined  "  The  Johan- 
nine  Theology."     S.  C.  Lorimer,  D.  D.,  made  "  The 


Paul  Raymond,  D.  D.,  gave  a  study  of  Christian  evi- 
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dences  entitled  *'  ChrifitiBiiity  and  the  Christ ^^  B. 
Braden  Moore.  D.  D.,  eonsidcred  ^'  Old  Testament 
Theologry  for  New  Testament  Times  " ;  Anson  Bartie 
Curtis  bade  us  "  Back  to  the  Old  Testament  for  the 
Message  of  the  New  " ;  Benjamin  Wi»ncr  Bacon,  D.  D., 
examined  '*  The  Triple  Tradition  of  Kxodus  " ;  and 
Prof.  John  D.  Davis  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  and 
scholarly  work  upon  "  Genesis  and  Semitic  Tradi- 
tion." **  The  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  Light 
of  Ancient  Monuments"  was  sought  by  Prof.  Henry 
Alexander  White,  and  T.Laurie,  D.D.,  treated  the 
same  subject  in  "Assyrian  Echoes  of  the  Word." 
"Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life,"  by  Henry  Clay 
Trumbull,  cast  gleams  from  the  East  on  tlio  sacred 
page  ;  Rev.  George  E.  Merrill  told  the  history  of  "  The 
Parchments  of  the  Faith  ";  Prof.  Alexander  G.  Allen 
reviewed  "  Religious  Progress  " ;  and  Frank  M.  Bristol, 
D.  I).,  enumerated  "  Providential  Epochs."  William 
Jones  Seabury,  1).  D.,  wrote  an  "  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity";  George  D.  Ilerron 
delivered  lectures  upon  "  The  Ohristiah  Society  "to 
the  students  of  the  Cnion  Theological  Seminary  of 
New  York,  and  to  those  of  other  universities ;  **  The 
Dawn  of  Christianity  "  was  a  series  of  studies  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,  by  Henry  0.  Vedder;  Charles 
Woodruff  Sliields,  D.  1).,  entitled  an  essay  on  the  four 
articles  of  Church  unity  proposed  by  the  American 
House  of  Bishops  and  the  Lambeth  Conference  "  The 
Historic  Episcopate " ;  Archibald  Campbell  Knowles 
wrote  upon  "The  Belief  and  Worship  of  the  Angli- 
can Church,"  and  also  upon  "  The  Church  and  the 
Greater  Sacraments";  Bishop  J.  Moorhouse  collected 
into  a  volume  V\  addresses  unon  "Church  Work"; 
Mason  Gallagher  questioned  "Was  the  Apostle  Peter 
ever  at  Rome  ? "  George  L.  Curtiss,  M.  D.,  D.  D., 
wrote  upon  "  Arminianism  in  History ;  or.  The  Revolt 
from  Pmlcstinationism,"  and  a  discussion  of  leading 
Calvinistic  doctrines  by  two  doctors  of  divinity,  Rev. 
G.  W.  Northrup  and  Rev.  Robert  Watts,  was  given  to 
the  put)lic  under  the  title  of  "  Sovereignty  of  God." 
Hon.  R.  W.  Thompson,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
finds  danger  to  our  national  institutions  in  "  The  Foot- 

Erints  of  tlie  Jesuits,"  while  Edward  Brenton  Boggs, 
K  D.,  showed  "  Christian  Unity  prt)ved  by  Holy 
Scriptures,"  and  Amory  H.  Bradford  editea  "The 
Question  of  Unity,"  the  testimony  of  many  voices 
concerning  the  unification  of  Christianity.  Charles 
A.  Briggs,  D.  D.,  continued  his  series  of  volumas  upon 
the  Messianic  ideal  (begun  in  1886  with  "Messianic 
Prophecy  ")  with  "  The  Messiah  of  the  Gospels " ; 
"  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus,"  by  Arthur  Ken- 
yon  Rogers,  was  a  critical  analysis  of  the  sources  of 
the  Gospel,  tocfetbor  with  a  study  of  the  sayings  of 
Jesus;  Rev.  Francis  J.  Hall  set  forth  "  The  Doctrine 
of  Man  and  the  God-Man  " ;  and  Dr.  Everett  S.  Stack- 
pole,  "  The  Evidence  of  "Salvation."  "  The  Law  of 
Service  "  was  a  study  in  altruism  by  James  P.  Kelley ; 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.  D.,  wrote  upon  "  Christianity 
in  the  Home";  "Love  made  Perfect"  was  by  Rev. 
Andrew  Murray ;  "  As  Natural  as  Life  "  was  the  title 
of  studies  of  the  inner  kinjfdom  by  Charles  G.  Ames; 
Chades  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.  D.,  the  author  of  "  Into 
His  Marvelous  Light,"  questioned  "Does  God  send 
Trouble  ? "  making  an  earnest  effort  to  discern  be- 
tween Christian  tradition  and  Christian  truth  ;  Joseph 
Smith  Dotlge,  D.  D.,  expressed  the  evolution  of  tne 
doctrines  of  the  Universalist  Church  in  "The  Pur- 
pose of  God  " ;  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Kendrick  concentrated 
the  wisdom  of  a  long  life  in  "  The  Moral  Conflict  of 
liumanity,  and  Other  Papers."  David  J.  Burrcll, 
I).  D.,  and  Rev.  Samuel  vVeil  each  took  separately 
"  The  Religion  of  the  Future  "  for  a  theme,  and  in 
Church  history  we  have  "  The  Old  Church  in  the  New 
Land,"  lectures  on  Church  history  by  Rev.  C.  Ernest 
Smith,  with  a  preface  bv  the  Bishop  of  Marvland ; 
"  A  History  of  the  Methoclist  Church,  South,"  In;  Dr. 
Gross  Alexander,  published  in  a  volume  by  itself  and 
also  included  with  other  histories,  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  by  Dr.  James  B.  ScouUer ;  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  ChuR'h,  by  Dr.  R.  V.  Foster ;  and 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  South,  by  Dr.  T.  C.  John- 


son, to  form  Vol.  II  of  the  "  American  Church  His- 
tory Series";  other  volumes  of  which  were  "  A  His- 
tory of  the    Evansrelical  Lutheran  Church   in  the 
United  States,"  by  Henry  E.  Jacobs ;  the  "  History  of 
the  Con^egational  Churches  in  the  United  States." 
by  Williston  Walker;  and  the  "History  of  the  Uni- 
tarians and  the  Universalists  in  the  Cnit«d  States." 
by  Joseph  H.  Allen,  D.  D.,  and  Richard  Eddy,  D.  D. 
"  A  History  of  the  Baptist  Churches  in  the*  United 
States  "  was  written  by  A.  H.  Newman,  D.  D.,  in  the 
"American  Church  Literature  Series,"  and  "  A  His- 
tory of  the  Baptists  in  New  England,"  by  Henry  S. 
Burrage,  D.  D.     " Congregational ists  in  America" 
was  a  popular  history  of  tlieir  origin,  belief,  polity, 
growth,  and  work^  by  Albert  E.  Dunning,  I).  D'; 
"  The  Ancient  British  and  Irish  Churches"  were  the 
theme  of  William  Cathcart,  D.  D. ;  and  "American 
Church  History :  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Unita- 
rian Movement  since  the  Reformation,"  of  Joseph  H. 
Allen,  D.  D..  somewhat  in  line  with  which  last  is 
"Old  and  New   Unitarian  Belief,"  by  John  White 
Chad  wick.    "  Indian  and  W^hite  in  the  Northwest," 
by  Rev.  L.  B.  Palladino,  was  a  history  of  Catholicism 
in  Montana.    "  A  Story  of  Courage,"  by  George  Par- 
sons Lathrop  and  his  wife,  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrr^p, 
contains  the  annals  of  the  Georgetown  Convent  of 
the  Visitation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  from  the 
manuscript  records.     The  Parliament  or  Keligions 
held  in  Chicago  during  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position was  the  origin  of  several  volumes;  Walter  R. 
Houghton  wrote  a  "  History  "  of  it ;  John  H.  Bam>ws, 
D.  D.,  edited  an  illustrated  and  }>opular  stor>'  of  it  in 
2  volumes  L R<?v.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jone«  compiled  ^  A 
Chorus  of  Faith  as  heard  in  the  Parliament  of  Reli- 
gions" ;  "  Judaism  at  the  World's  Parliament  of  Reli- 
gions" comprised  the  papers  on  Judaism  read  before 
it ;  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage  contributed  an  introduction 
to  a  popular  volume  on  the  "  World's  Congress  of  Re- 
ligions "  ;  "  Christianity  practically  applied  "  filled  2 
Volumes.    "  Women  in  Missions  "  were  not  omitted ; 
Rev.  L.  P.  Mercur  gave  a  "  Review  of  the  World's 
Religious    Congresses,    Chicago,   1893,"    and    "The 
Columbian  Congress  of  the   Universalist   Church" 
was  reported.    "  St  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  St.  Greg- 
ory of  Nazianzen  "  formed  Vol.  VII  of  a  second  series 
of  "A  Select  Library'  of  Nicene  and   Post-Nicene 
Fathers  of  the   Chri.itian  Church,"   translated  and 
edited  imder  the  editorial  supervision  of  Drs.  Philip 
Schafi*  and  H.  Wace ;   Rufus  L.  Perry,  D.  D.,  wrote 
ujwn  "  The  Cushite,"  or  the  descendants  of  Ham  as 
found  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  in  the  writings  of 
ancient  historians  and  poets  from  Xoah  to  the  Chris- 
tian era ;  M.  Mielziner  furnished  an  "  Intrc^uction  to 
the  Talmud  " ;  and  Paul  Carus  gave  his  attention  to 
"  The  Gcwpel  of  Buddha "  according  to  old  records. 
N.  Notovich   attempted  to  supply  "The  Unknown 
Life  of  Jesus  Christ"  during  his  absence  from  Judea, 
tVom    his   twelfth    to  his  thirtieth  year,  from  Bud- 
dhistic legends,  and  J.  W.  Wright  examined  "  Curi- 
ous FactH,  Myths,  Legends,  and  Superstitions   con- 
cerning Jesus."     "Bible,  Science,  and  Faith  "  were 
the  theme  of  Rev.  J.  A.  2alim ;  Rev.  Wayland  Dal- 
n'lnple  Ball  published  "  Evolution  in  Scienct»  and 
Revolution  in  Religion,"  with  other  addresses;  Theo- 
dore E.  Schmauk  wrote  upon  "The  Negative  Criti- 
cism and  the  Old  Testament"  and  "  Secularism :  Its 
Progress  and  it**  Morals  "  fonned  the  theme  of  John 
M.  Bonham.     William  F.  Warren  presented  "  (Consti- 
tutional Law  Questions  now  pending  in  the  Methodiji 
Episcopal  Church,"  and  Hiram  L.  Sibley  expounded 
"The    Organic    Law  of  the    Methodist    Episcopal 
Church."    "  The  Fiwt  Words  fVom  (Joti,"  by  Francis 
W.  Upham,  was  the  result  of  a  searching  examination 
of  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Bible,  with  which  is 
included  "  The  Harmonizing  of  the  Records  of  the 
Resurrection   Morning."      Willard  H.   Hinkley   ex- 
amined into  the  prophetic  character  and   spiritual 
meaniner  of"  The  Book  of  Daniel  " ;  Arthur  T.  Pier- 
son,  D.  D.,  the  American  successor  of  Spuret^on  in 
the  Tabernacle,  England,  delivered,  during  February 
and  March,  18i<8,  in  Scotland,  a  series  of  lecturet^  upon 
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**  The  New  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  or  the  Marvels  of  Methodology  ^^^  by  Drs.  Geoi^e  B.  Crooks  and  John  F. 

Modem  Missions  ^  i  A.  C.  ThoDipson  also  lectured  in  Harat     Helen  West  Ridgelv's  description  of  ^  The 

our  own  country  on  "  Protestant  Minsions  " ;  Henrv  Old  Brick  Churches  of  Maryland  "  was  illustrated  by 

W.  Rugcr  edited  '*  Our  Word  and  Work  for  Missions  ** ;  Sophie  De  Butts  Stewart ;  and  **  Historic  Churches  of 

Max  Wood  Moorhead  edited   addresses  and  discus-  America,*'by  Rev.  Philip  Slaughter  and  others,  till  20 

tiioDsof  the  Second  International  Convention  of  the  parts.      W.  F.  McCauley  save  "  W^hy  ?  Reasons  for 

Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Missions,  the  Christian  Endeavor  ]yK>vement " ;  Mary  J.  Chis- 

hcld  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Feb.  28  to  March  4.  1894 ;  holm  Foster  termed  the  Sunday  school  "  The  Kin- 

and  Sara  Morrill  entitled  woman  *B  work  in  the  Church  dergarten  of  the  Church";  Dr.  J.  M.  P.  Otts  out- 

•*  A  Life  of  Service."  Among  volumes  of  sermons  and  lined  the  mother's  holy  ministry  with  her  children 

addresses  are  especially  to  be  noted  "  Herald  Sermons,"  "At  Mother's  Knee  " ;  Emily  Huntington  Miller  gave 


by  Rev.  George  H.  Hepworth ;  "  The  Honevcombs  of  "  Home  Talks  About  the  Word."  *'  Sunday  Scnool 
Life,"  by  Louia  Albert  Banks,  D.  D. ;  "  Go^'s  World,  Studies,"  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Hoss,  relate  to  the  "  International 
and  Other  Sermons,"  b^  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills*  "Justice  Lessons"  tor  1895,  which  were  the  theme  of  several 
and  Mercy,"  by  Marion  D.  Shutter,  D.  1). ;  "  The  other  volumes,  viz.,  the  twenty-tirst  annual  volume  of 
Heresy  of  Cain,"  by  George  Hodges ;  "  The  Power  of  "  Select  Notes,  by  Dr.  F.  N.  and  M.  A.  Peloubet ;  the 
an  Endless  Life,"  hy  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Hall ;  "Fiftv  twentieth  series  of  sermons  by  the  "Monday  Club"; 
Short  Sermons  on  Important  Subjects,"  by  Dr.  J.  M.  and  "  Illustrative  Notes,  1896,"  by  Jesse  L.  Hurlbut 
Pendleton ;  "  The  Pacific  Coast  Pulpit,"  'edited  by  and  Robert  Remington  Doherty ;  while  "A  Scrip- 
Rev.  D.  H.  Irwin ;  "  Occasional  Sermons  and  Ad-  tural  Index "  to  the  whole  series  from  1873  to  1895 
dresses  "  of  Rev.  John  M.  Kiely  ;  "  The  Life  here  and  was  prepared  by  Rev.  S.  G.  Barnes.  Representative 
the  Life  hereafter,"  an  Easter  sermon  of  Bishop  clergymen  also  drew  up  practical  helps  for  pastors 
Phillips  Brooks:  "  The  Leisure  of  God,  and  Other  and  teachers  on  the  "Augsburg  Series**  of  the  same. 
Stories  in  the  Spiritual  Evolution,"  15  sermons  by  Voja^andTzaTelB.—"  Far  Hence"  was  the  title  of  a 
John  Coleman  Aaams ; "  The  Christ  and  his  Church,"  collection  of  letters  written  by  Henry  N.  Cobb,  D.  D., 

"  '      ■  "      J.  M. 

Three 
Stod- 

Children,"  by  Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall;  "Religion  and  dard  toldof  asprihg  journey  to  California  in  "Beyond 
Business,"  practical  suggestions  to  men  of  affairs,  by  the  Rockies  " ;  John  Muir  described  "  The  Mountains 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Stimson;  "The  Church  and  Secular  of  California"  with  enthusiasm  and  scientific  accu- 
Life,"  8  lectures  by  Frederick  W.  Hamilton  ;  "  Social  racy ;  and  "  Wonderland,"  by  Edward  S.  Parkinson, 
Reform  and  the  Church,"  by  John  R.  Commons,  to  tells  of  twelve  weeks  in  and  out  of  the  United  States, 
which  Richard  T.  Ely  supplied  an  introduction :  2  The  St  Lawrence  is  described  in  "Down  the  River  to 
addresses  upon  "  The  Church  and  the  Kingdom,"  by  the  Sea,"  by  Agnes  Muule  Machar;  "  The  St.  John 
Washington  Gladden ;"  Master  and  Men,"  by  William  River  in  Maine^  Quebec,  and  New  Brunswick,"  by 
Burnet  Wright,  D.  D. ;  and  "  The  Deeper  Meanings,"  J.  W.  Bailey ;  "  From  Blomidon  to  Smoky,  and  Other 
by  F.  A.  Hinckley  ;  while  valuable  compilations  were  Papers,''  was  the  last  work  that  we  shall  liave  of 
"A  Cloud  of  Witnesses,*"  a  collection  of  biographic  Frank  Bolles,  and  consists  of  papers  published  in 
and  autographic  testimonies  from  800  of  the  hignest  various  periodicals  from  1890  to  1894;  Bradford  Tor- 
men  in  the  world  respecting  Christ  and  the  Bible,  by  rey  wandered  from  his  old  haunts,  as  will  be  seen 
Rev.  Stephen  A.  Northrup ;  the  eleventh  series  of  from  "  A  Florida  Sketchbook,"  which  he  sent  out 
*"  Christian  Thouarht,"  edited  by  Drs.  Charles  F.  this  year;  a  series  of  summer -letters  tell  of  what 
Deems,  Amory  H. liradford,  and  Rev.  John  B.  Devins ;  Hiles* C.  Pardoe  encountered  "  Up  the  Susquehanna  " ; 
'•New  Streams  in  Old  Channels,"  selected  from  the  "My  Summer  jn  a  Mormon  Village"  seems  to  have 
writings  of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  by  Mary  Storrs  proved  a  deliifhtful  one  to  Florence  A.  Merriam  while 
Haynes ;  "  At  Dawn  of  Day,"  thoughts  compiled  from  traveling  with  Olive  Thorn  Miller  to  study  the  birds 
the  morning  hour  by  Jeanie  A.  Bates  Grcenough  :  of  the  Salt  Lake  Basin  in  1898;  "A  Man  from  Corpus 
'*A  Gift  of  Peace  and'Loving  Greetings  for  365  Da^-s,"  Christi "  told  of  the  adventures  of  two  bird  hunters 
compiled  and  edited  by  Rose  Porter ;  "yV  Book  of  the  and  a  dog  in  the  Texas  bogs ;  "  In  the  Land  of  Cave 
Heavenly  Birthdays,"  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Vere  Gordon  and  Clitf  Dwellers"  is  the  recortl  of  two  expeditions 
Boyle;  "A  Symphony  of  the  Spirit,"  compiled  by  G.  into  northern  Mexico  made  by  Frederick  Schwatka; 
S.  Merriam;  and  "Angelus  Domini,"  a  compilation  and  Edward  S.  Ellis  was  at  home  "Among  the  Esqui- 
with  legendary  lays  and  poems  in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  maux."  A  new  popular  edition  was  made  of  "  Three 
by  Miss  Rachel  A.  La  Fontaine.  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley  Years  of  Arctic  Service,"  by  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely ; 
supplied  an  introduction  to  "The  Revival  and  the  "On  and  Off  the  Saddle"  pictured  characteristic 
Pastor,"  by  Dr.  Jonas  Oramel  Peck  ;  Rev.  H.  B.  sights  and  scenes  from  the  great  Northwest  to  the 
Restnrick  treated  of  "  Lay  Readers :  Their  History,  Or-  Antilles,  as  seen  by  Lispenard  Rutgers;  Mexico  is 
ganization,  and  Work  " ;  Edmund  B.  Fairfield,  D. D.,  again  recognized  in  "The  Kingdom  of  the  White 
wrote  "Letters  on  Baptism";  Rev.  H.  B.  Ilartzler  told  Woman,"  by  M.  M.  Shoemaker;  John  W.  Butler, 
of  ^' Moody  in  Chicago ":  and  William  E.  Ketcham  I).  D.,  published  8  lectures  delivered  at  Syracuse 
compiled  "and  edited  "  Thanksgiving  Sermons  and  University  on  the  Graves  Foundation  in  1894  under 
Outline  Addresses"  as  an  aid  to  pastors.  More  than  the  title  of  "Sketches  of  Mexico  in  Prehistoric, 
VKK)  hvmns  and  poems  are  contained  in  "The  Plym-  Primitive,  Colonial,  and  Modern  Times";  and  Hu- 
outh  Hymnal,"  edited  by  Dr.  Lvman  AbKott;  bert  Howe  Bancroti  published  separately  in  English 
'^Sonjfs  of  Zion  "  was  the  title  of  a  collection  of  prin-  and  Spanish  a  work  upon  the  "Kesources  and  De- 
cipalmelodiosof  the  synagogue  from  the  earliest  times  velopmeiit  of  Mexico."  "Hawaiian  Life"  was  de- 
t'»  the  present,  compiled  b\'  Rev.  Alois  Kaiser  and  scribed  hv  Charles  Warren  Stoddard  in  what  he 
Rev.  William  Sparager ;  Frederick  L.  Ilosmer  and  termed  "  Lazy  Letters  from  Low  Latitudes " ;  and 
William  C.  Gannett  were  the  authors  of  a  second  "  Picturesque*  Hawaii "  was  the  subject  of  John  L. 
K'ries  of"  The  Thought  of  God  in  Hymns  and  Poems."  Stevens  and  W.  B.  Oleson.  "Memories  of  Hawaii 
The  Pilgrim   Pa.*«tor's  Manual,"  by  G.  M.  Boynton,  and  Hawaiian  Correspondence  "were  also  supplied  by 


^ ,   rcorge 

B.R.  Walker  did  "The  (Comprehensive  Concordance  II.  Boughton,  'E.  K.  Johnson,  Irving  R.  V^^iles,  and 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures  " ;  while  "  The  Exhaustive  Con-  others ;  Louis  Lombard  vouchsafed  "  Observations 
cordance  of  the  Bible,"  by  Dr.  James  Strong,  repre-  of  a  Traveler";  "Our  English  Cousins"  were  por- 
sentsthelaborof  more  than  thirty  years,  and  claims  to  trayed  by  Richard  Harding  Davis;  and  James  8. 
show  every  word  of  the  text.  Anew  revised  edition  Stone.  DID.,  visited  "  Woods  and  Dales  of  Derby- 
was  issuea  of  the  "  Theological  Encyclopajdia  and  shire."    "  The  Borderland  of  Czar  and  Kaiser,"  notes 
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from  both  sides  of  the  Ruaslan  frontier,  by  Poultney  tion  of  the  Modem  Locomotive,*^  by  Qeoij^e  Hughes ; 
Bigelow,  was  illustrated  by  Frederic  KemiDfton;  ^Locomotive  Mechanism  and  Engineering,"  by  U. 
Mrs.  Woods  Baker  drew  **  Pictures  of  Swedish  Life  "  C.  Beg^an ;  "  Water,  or  Hydraulic  Motors,"  by  Philip 
after  a  long  residence  with  Svea  and  her  children ;  B.  Biorling ;  ^*  Theory  and  Construction  of  a  Ka- 
W.  D.  McCracken  visited  "Teutonic  Switzerland"  tional  Heat  Motor,"  by  Rudolph  Drest^l;  "AText- 
and  "Romance  Switzerland";  "In  Sunnv  France,"  Book  on  Gas,  Oil,  and  Air  Enizines,"  by  Bryan  Don- 
by  Henry  Tuckley,  depicted  present-day  life  in  the  kin,  Jr. ;  "  Uses  of  Compressed  Air,"  by  Addison  C. 
f'rench  Republic ;  "  Naples,  the  City  of  Parthenope,  Rand ;  "  The  Repair  and  Maintenance  of  Machinery  ."^ 
and  its  Environs,"  by  Mrs.  Clara  Erskine  Clement  by  Thomas  W.  Barber :  and  a  second,  illustrated  eili- 
(now  Mrs.  Waters),  is  a  companion  volume  to  her  tion  of  "How  to  run  Engines  and  Boilers,"  by  E.  P. 
"Queen  of  the  Adriatic"  of  last  year,  handsomely  Watson,  may  be  classed  together.  Vol.  I  was  L»su^ 
illustrated,  with  20  full-page  plates  in  photogravure;  of  "The  Mineral  Industry  "  (covering  its  Btati^iticA, 
and  a  new  edition  was  maoo  of  W.  D.  Ilowells^s  technology,  and  trade)  in  the  United  States  and  other 
"Tuscan  Cities."  "Old  European  Jewries"  were  countries  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  Is-^t, 
visited  by  David  Philipson,  D.  D.  "In  Cairo  and  edited  by  Richard  P.  Rothwell;  "Annals of  Horticul- 
Jerusalem"  was  the  title  of  an  Easter  notebook  by  ture  in  North  America,  for  1898,"  were  by  L.  IL 
Mary  Thorn  Carpenter ;  Thomas  W.  Knox  told  of  Bailey ;  L.  R.  Taft  was  an  authority  on  "  Greenfaou:«e 
"  The  Boy  Travelers  in  the  Levant,"  and  Oliver  Construction "  ;  "About  Mushrooms  "  was  a  guide  to 
Optic  (William  T.  Adams)  carried  younff  adventur-  the  "  Study  of  Esculent  and  Poisonous  Fungi,-'  by 
ers  to  Africa  "  Up  and  Down  the  Nile."  Other  of  his  Julius  A.  Palmer,  Jr. ;  "  Fungi  and  Fungicides,'^  by 
students  on  the  wing  caught "  Asiatic  Breezes."  The  Clarence  M.  Weed,  was  a  manual  conoeminc:  the 
journey  of  two  American  students  "  Across  Asia  on  fungous  diseases  or  the  cultivated  plants  and  the 
a  Bicycle,  from  Constantinople  to  Peking,"  was  de-  meansof  preventing  their  ravages;  Frank  W.Sempers 
scribed  by  Thomas  Gaskett  Allen,  Jr.,  and  William  wrote  on  "  Injurious  Insecta  and  the  Use  of  Ineecti- 
L.  Sachtleben,  and  illustrated  fVom  photographs  taken  oides  " ;  "  The  Amateur  Aquarist "  told  how  to  ecjuip 
on  the  route.  A  second  revised  and  illustrated  edi-  and  maintain  a  self-suataining  aquarium ;  Oliver 
tion  of  "  Chinese  Characteristics,"  bj  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Davie  explained  "  Methods  in  the  Art  of  Taxidermy," 
Smith,  made  us  better  acquainted  with  that  oonserva-  illustrated  with  90  full-page  engravings.  Frederick  P. 
tive  people ;  Lafcadio  Heam  filled  2  volumes  with  Spalding  prepared  an  excellent "  Text-Book  on  Roads 
"Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan";  and  Mrs.  Mae  St.  and  Pavements";  while  Rov  Stone  wrote  on  "  New 
John  Bramhall  sketched  with  pen  and  pencil  "The  Roads  and  Road  Laws  in  tne  United  States";  and 
Wee  Ones  of  Japan."  "The  Pearl  of  India"  is  the  Isaac  B.  Potter  edited  "Countrv  Roada."  Alfred 
island  of  Ceylon,  according  to  Maturin  M.  Ballou.  Revill  covered  the  whole  subject  of  "American  Pluiub- 
"  Fifty  Years  in  Amoy,"  by  Rev.  Philip  W.  Pitcher,  ing[,"  and  a  selection  was  made  of  practical  letters  and 
gives  a  history  of  the  Amoy  mission.  "  Keminiscences  articles  upon  "  Kitchen  Boiler  Connections  "  fronj  the 
of  a  Journey  to  Indianapolis  in  the  Year  1836,"  bjr  C.  "  Metal  Worker."  "  Stresses  in  Girder  and  Roof 
P.  Ferguson,  were  published  by  the  Indiana  Historical  Trusses  for  Both  Dead  and  Live  Loads,^^  by  F.  R. 
Society.  J.  M.  Eddy  compiled  and  arranged  infor-  Johnson;  "  Practical  Stair  Building  and  Handrail ing 
mation  with  regard  to  all  that  may  be  found  "  In  the  by  the  Souare  Section  and  Falling  Line  Svstem," 
Redwood^s  Return"*  and  a  volume  of  photogravures  by  W.  H.  Wood;  "  Theory  and  Practice  in  tne  De- 
of  "Bethlehem,  Pa.,"  was  published,  with  an  historic  signing  of  Modem  Framed  Structures,"  by  J.  B. 
sketch  of  the  place.  Appietons^  Handbooks  of  Sum-  Johnston,  C.  W.  Bryan,  and  F.  E.  Tumeaure  ;  a 
mer  and  Winter  Resorts  were  issued,  as  usual ;  also  a  "  Practical  Treatise  on  Foundations,"  by  W.  M.  Pat^- 
new  revised  edition  of  "  Appletons'  Dictionary  of  ton ;  "  The  Practical  Designing  of  Structural  Iron 
New  York  and  its  Vicinity  "  for  1894.  Parts  I  to  IX  Work,"  by  Henrv  Adams ;  Part'III  of  a  "  Text-Book 
also  appeared  of  the  20  that  will  complete  the  "  Potter-  on  Roofs  and  -Bridges,"  by  Henrv  S.  Jacoby  and 
Bradley  Atlas  of  the  World."  Mansfield  Merri'man.  devoted  to  "Bridge  Design"; 


Exposition,  now  but  a  memory  and  a  dream,  recalled,  Promss  of  the  Marbling  Art " ;  and  "  Practical  Hints 

however,  by  this  dainty  little  volume  and  other  pub-  on  Uie  Construction  and  Working  of  Regenerator  Fur- 

lications,  such  as  "  The  Book  of  the  Fair,"  by  Hubert  naces,"  by  Maurice  Graham,  were  valuable  works 

Howe  Bancroft,  Parts  II  to  XIV  of  which  were  issued  each  of  their  kind,  and  here  may  not  inaptly  be  in- 

during  the  year;  and  "Zigzag  Joumevs  in  the  White  serted  a   "Directory  of  Architects"  in   the  United 

City,"  by  Hezekiah  Butterworth.     Of  practical  value  States.    J.  C.  L.  tish  wrote  on  the  "Lettering  of 

are  "A  Record  of  the  Transportation  Exhibits  Build-  Working  Drawings."     "  The  Array  Officer^s  Exam- 

ing,"  by  James  Dredge;  and  the  ottlcial  volume  of  incr"  emanated  from  William  H.*  Powell;  the  fir^t 

"Addresses  delivered  before  the  World^s  Railway  Con-  series  of  "  Military  Types  of  the  United  States  Militia 

fresH  "  held  in  connection  with  the  Exposition,  June  and  National  Guard,"  pai«t  and  present,  were  pre- 

9-28,1893.     C.  C.  McCain  edited  a  "  Compendium  of  sented  by  Augustus  Tholey  in  a  series  of  colored 

Transportation  Theories  "  by  eminent  experts ;  H.  V.  plates  fVom  pictures  paintea  expressly  for  the  work. 

Poor's  "  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States  which  will  be  complete  in  3  parts ;   "  Modern  Guns 

for  1894  "  carried  that  publication  through  its  twenty-  and  Smokeless  Powder  "  were  treated  by  A.  Rigg  and 

seventh  year ;  "  Whitens  Reference  Book  of  Railroad  J.  Gavire ;  and  a  new  revised  edition  was  issued  of 

Securities  "  was  compiled  from  otflcial  sources ;  F.  H.  "  Modem  American  Pistols  and  Revolvers,"  by  A.  C 

Brown  recorded  "A  Few  Hours' Talk  with  a  Railroad  Gould     (Ralph    Greenwood).      "Cavalry    Life     in 

Man";  and  Killingworth  Hedges  wrote  upon  the  con-  Tent  and  Field"  was  described  by  Mrs.  Orsemu.^ 

Btruction  and  equipment  of  "American  Electric  Street  Brown  Boyd.    W.  H.  Bailey  offered  "  Elementaij 

Railways."     "  Popular   Engineering,"  by  F.   D^'c ;  Naval  Tactics, "  and  Howard  Pattenson  "  The  Navf- 

"  Engineering  Construction  in  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tim-  gator's  Pocketbook."     To  facilitate  the  detection  of 

ber,"  by  W.  H.  Warren*  "The  Gas  Engineer's  Lab-  fonjed    documents,  Persifor   Frazer  contributed    a 

oratory  Handbook,"  by  John  Hornby  ;  "A  Pocketbook  "  Manual  of  the  Study  of  Documents/'  and  William 

of  Marine  Engineering  Rules  and  Tables,"  by  A.  E.  E.  Hagan  "A  Treatise  of  Disputed  Handwritintr  ^ ; 

Seaton  and  H.  M.  Rbunthwaite;  "Steamships  and  while  " Cheiro's  Langua^re  of  tne  Hand"  claimed  to 

their  Machinery,"  by  J.  W.  C.  Haldane  ;  "  Practical  be  a  complete  practical  work  on  the  sciences  of  chi- 

Advice  for  Marine  Engineers,"  by  Charles  W.Rob-  rognomy  and  chiromancy.     Bulletins  61  and  62  of 

erts  ;  "  The  Steam  Engine  and  Other  Heat  Engines,"  the  Bureau  of  South  American  Republics  (State  De- 

by  J.  A.  Ewing ;  "  The  Steam  Engine  User,"  edited  partment)  were,  respectively,  upon  "  Uruguay "  and 

by  R.  Scott  Bum ;"  The  Animal  as  a  Machine  and  "Haiti."     W.M.  Beauchamp  made  a  study  of  "Indian 

a  Prime  Motor,"  by  R.  H.  Thurston  ;  "  The  Construe-  Names  in  New  York."    "  The  Political  Club,  Dan- 
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Tille,  Kentucky,  1Y86-1790  "  ^a8  desoribed  in  the  pub- 
lications of  the  FilBon  Club.  Excellent  humor  is  to 
be  found  in  ''  Bill  Nye's  History  of  the  United  States  '^ 
snd  **The  Women's  Con<mest  of  New  York,"  by 
Thomas  A.  Janvier ;  and  James  Barr  edited  ^  The 
Humor  of  America"  for  the  *^  International  Humor 
Series."  Louis  Arthur  Coolidge  and  James  Burton 
Reynolds  jointly  described  "  The  Show  at  Washing- 
ton." Amos  R.  Wells  held  a  plain  talk  with  men  and 
women  who  work  on  ** Business";  Manson  Seavy 
wrote  on  **  Practical  Business  Bookkeeping  by  Double 
Entry  " ;  David  H.  Bowen  described  "  Twenty  Yeans 
in  the  Counting  Room  " ;  ^  Elements  of  Life  Insur- 
ance "  were  gone  into  bv  M.  M.  Dawson ;  Samuel  C. 
Dunham  supplied  "•  The  Idissing  Link  in  Shorthand  " : 
and  F.  J.  Britten  dwelt  upon  **  Former  Clock  and 
Watch  Makers  and  their  Work,"  **  CoflTee :  Its  History, 
Classiflcation,  and  Description  "  was  by  Joseph  M. 
Walsh,  whose  "  Tea  :  Its  History  and  Mystery  "  went 
through  a  third  edition.  »'  The  Philosophy  of  Mental 
Healing  "  was  expounded  by  Leander  £.  Whipple ; 
*•!  am  Well,"  by  C.  W.  Post,  set  forth  the  modem 
practice  of  natural  suggestion  as  distinct  from  the 
nrpnotio  or  unnatural  influence ;  and  Julia  and  Annie 
Thomas  advocated  »*  Psycho-physical  Culture." 
Claude  Falls  Wright  gave  ^An  Outline  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Modem  Theosophy,"  to  which  W.  Q.  Judge 
supplied  an  introduction;  and  Albert  Boss  Parsons 
derived  "  New  Light  from  the  Great  Pyramid." 

Useful  works  of  a  general  character  were  "  The 
(THAt-Paul  Directory  of  Bankers  and  Attorneys  " ;  the 
**  Publishers'  Trade  List  Annual,  1894.  completing  its 
twenty-second  year  of  issue ;  **  Five  Hundred  Places 
to  sell  Manuscripts,"  compiled  by  James  Knapp 
Reeve ;  "  Geyer's  Keference  Directory  of  the  Book- 
jH'llers  and  Stationers  of  the  United  States  and 
r&nada";  "Johnson's  Universal  Cvclopsedia"  in  a 
new  revised  edition,  edited  by  Charles  Kendall 
Adams,  with  a  corps  of  86  editors  of  departments.  5 
of  the  8  volume  oi  which  were  published  during  tne 
year;  and  ''Appletons' Annual  Cydopsediaand  Res^is- 
ttr  of  Important  Events  of  the  Year  1893,"  making 
Vol.  XVIII  of  the  new  series,  and  Vol.  XXXIII  of 
the  whole. 

The  following  are  the  figures  of  book-pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  in  1894,  com- 
I>ared  with  those  for  1893,  according  to  the 
Annual  Summary  number  of  the  '^Publishers* 
Weekly": 


CLASSinCATIONS. 


Hction 

lAW 

Theology  and  reltgion     

Edacation  and  laogoage 

Jarenlle 

Poetry  and  Uiie  drama 

Political  and  social  actenoe 

literary  history  and  miscellany . 

History 

Pbyskai  and  mathematical  sd- 

enee 

BiocrsDhy,  memoirs 

MedteaJ  sdence,  hygiene 

Description,  travel 

Fins  art  and  Illustrated  books  . . 

Usefhlarts 

Sports  and  amnsementii . . 

Domestic  and  mral 

Mental  and  moral  philosophy. . . 
Uomor  and  satlra 

Total 


1893. 


1894. 


«i 

772 
400 
S»7 
887 
4S6 
166 
199 
188 
122 

118 
204 
129 
170 
120 
117 

60 
24 
27 

4,281 


•1 

H 

l| 

860 

578 

156 

80 

440 

45 

45 

442 

26 

10 

426 

16 

88 

815 

29 

78 

188 

188 

18 

288 

21 

141 

208 

29 

80 

168 

24 

10 

141 

24 

16 

140 

21 

21 

118 

42 

SI 

116 

28 

1& 

127 

11 

9 

118 

20 

5 

50 

6 

4 

42 

9 

5 

42 

7 

8 

10 
8,887 

•  •  ■  • 

8&S 

647 

4,281 

8,887 

^184 

4,484 

LITERATURE,  BRITISH,  IN  1894.  Not- 
withstanding the  financial  and  commercial  de- 
pression that  was  felt  throughout  Great  Britain 
as  in  our  own  country  during  the  year,  the  world 
of  letters  appeared  untouched,  and  indeed  an 
exceptional  activity  was  shown  in  the  produc- 
tion of  books,  5,800  new  ones  having  been  re- 
corded, compared  with  5,129  of  the  prec«dine 
year.  This  increase  was  distributed  through  afl 
the  departments,  with  but  one  exception,  that  of 
fiction.  In  fiction  are  included  both  novels  and 
iuvenile  books,  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
becoming  fainter  year  by  year,  and  while  the  de- 
crease is  slight  (but  10  books  in  all),  it  is  never- 
theless noteworthy,  in  consideration  of  the  here- 
tofoi'e  great  excess  in  works  of  the  imagination 
over  all  others.  A  slight  increase  was  snown  in 
books  on  theology,  a  greater  in  educational  works 
(nearly  15  per  cent.),  while  126  new  works  on  law 
are  shown,  against  27  in  1898,  and  those  on  polit- 
ical and  social  science  were  about  doubled.  The 
by  far  most  striking  increase  was  in  the  depart- 
ment of  belles^leltreSj  where  there  were  870  new 
books,  against  96  in  the  preceding  year.  Biog- 
raphv,  history,  and  voyages  and  travels  presented 
nearly  similar  figures  for  the  two  years,  and  there 
was  a  slight  decline  in  poetry,  as  well  as  in  year- 
books. The  character  of  the  literature  was  also 
of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  1893,  '*  more  bal- 
anced and  equable "  in  the  opinion  of  the  best 
judges.  The  death  of  many  eminent  men  of 
letters,  and  one  woman  poet,  made  the  year 
memorable ;  these  include  the  historian  Froude, 
Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton,  Sir  Austin  Henry  Lay- 
ard,  Walter  Pater,  Henry  Morley,  Edmund  Yates, 
and  Christina  Rossetti — of  all  of  whom  sketches 
will  be  found  in  tnis  volume. 

Biqgnphy. — Among  the  numerouB  works  in  this  de- 
partment, which  posBesses  always  a  solidity  and  charm 
of  its  own,  are  to  be  mentioned  a  second  aeries  of**  The 
Diplomatic  KeminiscenceB  of  Lord  Augustus  Loftus, 
P.  C,  G.  C.  B.,  1862-1879,"  in  2  volumes,  covering  a 
period  of  extreme  importance  in  the  history  of  Europe; 
and  2  volumes  also  contain  "•  Things  I  have  seen  aud 
People  I  have  known,"  bv  George  Augustus  Sala. 
Dean  Hole  gave  us  ^  More  Sfcmories"  in  the  shape  of 
things  about  £nglaud  spoken  in  America,  and  we  nave 
also  to  record  a  volume  of  his  "  Addresses  spoken  to 
Workinffmen  from  Pulpit  and  Platform."  .Tames 
Pavn,  whoso  **  Literary  Recollections  "  were  so  warmly 
welcomed  heretofore,  was  as  delightfully  entertaining 
in  "  Gleams  of  Memory,  with  Some  ReflectioDS  "  •  and 
vet  another  charming  autobiography  is  that  of  **  Sir 
Villiam  Gregory,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  formerly  M.  P.  and 
Some  Time  Governor  of  Cevlon,"  written  for  his  son, 
but  given  to  the  public  bv  nis  widow,  Ladv  Gregory. 
"  Fifty  Years  of  My  Life  *»  were  told  over  by  Sir  John 
Astley.  "  Letters  of  Harriet,  Countess  'Granville, 
1810-1845,"  edited  by  her  son,  Hon.  F.  Leveson- 
Gower,  in  2  volumes,  give  us  interesting  pictures  of 
the  society  and  distinguished  men  and  women  of  the 
period,  besides  revealing  an  attractive  personality,  and 
the  **  Correspondence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jekyll,"  edited 
with  a  brief  memoir  by  the  Hon.  Algernon  Bourke, 
covers  nearly  the  same  ground,  though  with  less  strik- 
ing effect.  "  Caroline  Mutton  and  her  Friendr. "  we  owe 
to  Mrs.  C.  H.  Beale,  who  three  years  asro  edited  "  Rem- 
iniscences" of  this  gentlewoman  of  the  last  century. 
Mrs.  Esther  Wood  wrote  a  history  of  "Dant«  Rossetti 
and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Movement,"  and  "Dante 
(Jabriel  Rossetti "  was  the  subiect  of  one  of  the  "  Port- 
folio Monofirraphs,"  F.  G.  Stepnens,  himself  a  member 
of  the  "  Brotherhood,"  furnisiiing  the  text,  which  was 
accompanied  by  page  plates  and  numerous  illustra- 
tions.   The  full  text  of  Rossetti's  **  House  of  Life,"  it 
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may  be  added,  was  for  the  first  time  given  this  year  Gritlith,  and  "^  The  Protected  Princes  of  India ^  were 
in  a  limited  edition.  "•  Letters  addressed  to  a  College  chronicled  by  William  Lee-Warner.  ^^  The  Life  and 
Friend  during  the  Years  1840-1845,"  by  John  Ruskin,  Letters  of  Erasmus"  were  the  subject  of  lectures  de- 
were  alwo  published ;  as  was  a  narrative  of  the  events  livered  at  Oxford  in  189d-'94  by  James  Anthony 
of  the  life  of  "  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,"  by  James  Froude;  "Cicero  and  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  RJ- 
Dvkes  Caixipbell ;  and  Bailev  Saunders  gave  the  public,"  by  J.  L.  Strochau  Davidson,  appeared  in  the 
"Life  and  Letters  of  James  Macpherson."  with  an  "Heroes  of  the  Nations  Series";  "The  Life  of  John 
account  of  his  famous  quarrel  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  to  the  Acce«sion  «>t' 
a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  influence  of  the  Ossianic  Queen  Anne,"  by  Lord  Woltteley,  filled  2  volunie>. 
poems.  H.  S.  Salt  contributed  a  studv  of  "Richard  and  in  connection  with  it  may  be  mentioned  the  ad- 
Jetferies":  Mackenzie  Bell  characterized  "Charles  mirable  review  of  "Historical  Characters  of  the  Keigii 
Whitehead,"  the  author  of  "Richard  Savage."  as  a  of  Queen  Anne,"  by  Mrs.  M.  O.  W.  Oliphant.  "  Meni- 
".forgotten  genius,"  and  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  oirs  of  Edmund  Ludlow,  Lieutenant  General  of  tht 
gave  us  "Arthur  O'Shaughnessy  :  His  Life  and  his  Horse  in  the  Army  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England. 
Work,  with  Selections  from  his  Poems."  "William  1625-1672,"  were  edited,  with  appendices  of  letters  and 
Henry  Widgery,  Schoolmaster "  was  the  theme  of  illustrative  documents,  by  C.  II.  Firth,  in  2  volumes : 
William  K.  Hill,  and  a  "  Life  of  George  Herbert  of  Samuel  Harden  Church  undertook  a  new^  biography 
Bernertou "  appeared  anonymously.  The  "  Life  and  of  "  Oliver  Cromwell " ;  "  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  tlie  Greai- 
Reminiscences  of  Sir  George  Elvey,"  the  celebrate*!  est  of  the  Venetians,"  and,  as  Gibbons  calls  him,  Uh* 

"incomparable  historian  of  the  Council  of  Trent,"' 
found  a  chronicler  in  Rev.  Alexander  Robertson,  and 
M».  Gabriela  Cunninghame  Graham  waA  no  lese^  en- 
Ehrlich  was  the  biographer  of  "  Celebrated  Pianist<«  thusiastic  in  her  admiration  of  "  Santa  Teressa.'* 
of  the  Past  and  Present  Time."  "  The  Early  Public  "Giovanni  Bocaccio  as  Man  and  Author"  wa«  pub- 
Life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone"  was  traced  by  lished  posthumously  from  the  writings  of  John  Ad- 
Alfred  F.  Robbins,  and  the  ninth  volunie  of  "The  dington  Symonds,  who  himself  found  an  able  bio^- 
Speeches  and  Public  Addresses  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  rapner  in  Horatio  Brown,  and  was  made  to  tell  hi?^ 
E.  Gladstone,  M.  P.,"  edited,  with  notCH  and  an  in-  own  life  utory.  "  Marie  Charlotte  Anne  de  Corda\  " 
troduction,  by  A.  W.  Hutton,  waa  published,  the  sec-  was  the  subject  of  a  centenary  monograph  bv  Mary 
ond  really  of  the  whole  series,  but  isMued  at  this  time  Jeafi'reson ;  and  "  The  Story  of  Louis  X  Vll  of  France." 
because  of  the  interest  attaching  to  the  subjects  dm-  as  told  bv  Elizabeth  E.  Evans,  revived  the  claim  of 
cussed  which  have  transpired  during  the  last  six  years.  Eleazcr  Williams,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  to  the  French 
A  second  series  of  "  Speeches  by  Sir  Edward  Clarke,"  throne.  "  The  Life  of  Daniel  Defoe  "  w^as  written 
chiefly  forensic,  appeared,  and  2  volumes  contain  the  again  by  Thomas  Wright;  Joseph  Knight  revi\tnl 
"  Speeches  and  AaareHues  of  Edward  Henry,  Fifteenth  "David  Garrick";  and  James  Boaden  supplied  "Mem- 
Earl  of  Derby,"  edited  by  Sir  T.  H.  Sanderson  and  E.  oire  of  Mn*.  Siddons."  A  strong  interest  attaches  to 
S.  Roscoo,  with  a  prefatory  memoir  by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky.  "  George  Washington,"  bv  Cooper  King ;  "  Moltke,'" 
"Papers  and  Addresses"  of  Lord  "Brossey  saw  the  by  William  O'Connor  Morris;  "Alexander  III  of 
light,  those  classed  as  "  Naval  and  Maritime  "  cover-  Russia,"  by  Charles  Lowe  ;  and  "  A  Life  of  Benito 


Autobiography  of  Fifty  Years  in  Times  of  Reform  "  contained  also  an  ci^say  on  Owen's  position  in  anatcnn- 
was  edited  by  his  daughter.  Constance  Hill ;  and  Ed-  ical  science  by  Thomas  H.  Huxlev;  "Two  Great  Scots- 
win  Hodder  chronicled  the  philanthropist  and  ex-  men,"  bv  (Jeor^e  R.  Mather,  M.  D.,  commemorattHl 
traordinary  genius  "John  MacGregor,  *Rob  Roy.'"  the  brotners  William  and  John  Hunter,  "the  greate>t 


by  Stanley  Lane- Poole  and  F.V.  Dickins.    The  year    and  Correspondence  of  William  Buckland.  D.  D.," 
was  rich  in  volumes  bearing  on  the  Sepoy  Rebellion  ;     one  of  the  founders  of  the  science,  by  his  daughter, 

'       ~      ■  "  The  Life  of  Frances  Power  Cob  W 


herself,  in  2  volumes;  A.  J.  C.  Hare- 
re  and  Letters  of  Maria  Edgeworth,"*  a 
Comwallis  Maude' published  "Memories  of  the  Mu-  remarkable  woman  who  fully  deserved  thi8taniv  rec- 
tiny,"  and  "An  Unrecorded  Chapter  of  the  Indian  ognition :  and  from  Mrs.  .4nne  Thackerav  Ritchie 
Mutiny"  WSJ*  the  title  given  to  pen^onal  reminiscences     we  had  "  Chapters  from  Some  Unwritten  Memoirs/' 


a  lady  who  knew  him  well ;  while  "  A  Kintr's  Hussar"  BtH.ldoe«*."  "Junius  revealed,"  by  his  surviving  grand- 
contained  the  military  memoirs  for  twenty-five  years  son,  II.  R.  Francis,  did  not  prove  as  convincing  as  the 
of  a  troop  sergeant  major,  collecte<i  and  condensed  by  latter  ho|)ed.  R.  Barry  O'Brien  edited,  with  an  intnv- 
Ilerbert  Compton.  "Man  Hunting  in  the  Desert"  duction.  the  "Autobiography  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tom-, 
was  a  narrative  of  the  Palmer  Search  Exi)edition  17H.V1708,"  in  2  volumes,  which  had  a  preface  by 
(1882-1883),  by  Capt  Alfred  E.  Hay nes,  which  had  Au^fUstine  Birrell.  "John  Russell,  the  Prince  of 
an  introduction  bv  Wulu-r  Besant. '  In  the  "  Rulers  Crayon  Portrait  Paintere,"  by  George  C.  Williamson, 
of  India  Series ""  Sir  Thomas  Munro"was  by  John  had  an  introduction  by  Lord  Ronald  Gower;  *' A 
Bradshaw,  and  "Lord  Amherst"  by  Anne  Thackeray  Memoir  of  Edward  Calvert,  Artist,"  by  Samuel,  liis 
Ritchie  and  Richanlson  Evans;  a  qiuirto  of  almost  third  son,  was  pronounced  one  of  the  choicest  and 
Oriental  splendor  was  devoted  to  "  India's  Princes,"  best  art  biojrrapnies  produced  in  England  for  raan>^ 
Bhort  life  sketches  of  the  native  rulers  of  India,  by  M.  years.    Samuel  Smiles  told  the  personal  history  of 
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**  J<»iah  Wedgwood,  F.  R.  S.^'  and  II.  S.  Marks  con- 
tributed charming  ^  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches"  in  2 
volumes,  which  were  largely  autobiographical.  Robert 
0.  Leslie,  another  artist,  gave  us  *'  A  Water  Biog- 
raphy *^  of  his  life  afloat,  written  con  amore  and  illus- 
traU'd  by  himself.  "*  Nigh  on  Sixty  Yean  at  Sea" 
was  the  record  of  Capt.  Kobert  Woolward ;  "  Sir  Victor 
Brooke,  Sportsman  and  Naturalist "  was  the  title  of  a 
memoir  of  his  life  and  e.xtracts  from  his  letters  and 
journals,  edited  by  Oscar  Leslie  Stephen,  witli  a 
chapter  on  his  researches  in  natural  history,  by  Sir 
William  H.  Flower;  and  Capt  M.  Horace  Hayes 
found  himself  equally  at  home  ^'  Among  Men  and 
Horses."  II.  Rider  Haggard  contributed  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  "'  Life  and  Adventures  of  John  Gladwyn 
Jebb,"  written  by  his  widow.  "  My  Paris  Note- 
book," by  Albert  D.  Vandam,  the  acknowledged 
author  of  *^  An  Englishman  in  Paris,"  was  described 
as  a  delightful  literary  rae-bag,  and  Frank  Frankfort 
Moore  offered  "  A  Journalist's  Notebook,"  more  en- 
tertaining, perhaps,  than  strictly  accurate.  In  roll 
kfious  biijgraphy  appeared  Lady  Ferguson^s  ^  Life  of 
tiie  Right  Rev.'  William  Reeves,  D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromoro";  the  third  volume 
of  Canon  Liddon's  -*  Life  of  PMward  Bouverie  Pusey, 
D.  D.,"  edited  and  prcpareil  by  Rev.  J.  O.  Johnston, 
M.  A,  and  R«v.  Robert  J.  Wilson,  D.  D. ;  the  "  Life 
and  Letters  of  Dean  Church,"  by  his  daughter;  and 
the  "*  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Pclham  Dale," 
famed  for  his  imprisonment  in  the  days  of  the  ritualist 
puniecution,  for  which  we  are  indebtecl  to  his  daughter. 
**  Lancelot  Andrewes  "  was  contributed  to  the  "  Eug- 
lUh  Leaders  of  Religion  Scries,*'  by  Robert  L.  Ottley ; 
^  Bishop  Llsfhtfoot "  found  an  anonymous  biographer ; 
**  Cardinal  Manning "  was  ably  portrayed  by  A.  W. 
Uutton  ;  *^  A  Forgotten  CIreat  Englishman,"  according 
to  James  Baker,  was  Dr.  Peter  Payne,  the  Wyclitfite. 
C.  H,  Siiiipkinson  wrote  on  the  "  Life  and  Times  of 
William  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  " ;  Princi- 
pal Worils worth  offered  memorials  of '*  Henry  William 
Burrows";  and  in  missionary  biographer  we  have 
'^  Alexander  Mackay,  Missionary  Iluro  of  Uganda," 
by  the  author  of  "  The  Story  of  Stanley  " ;  "  Regi- 
nald Hcber,  Bishop  of  Calcutta,"  by  .Vrthur  Moute- 
tiore ;  ^  Among  the  Maoris,"  by  Jesse  Pajjre.  a  record 
of  the  labors  of  Samuel  Marsden,  Bishop  Scl  wyn,  and 
others  in  New  Zealand ;  "  The  Story  of  James  Gil- 
niour  and  the  Mongol  Mission,"  anonvmous;  and 
**  The  Heroic  in  Minions,"  by  Rev.  A.  ft.  Bucklaml. 
W.  IL  Davenport  Adams  gave  a  series  of  chapters 
on  the  **  Child  Life  and  Girlhood  of  Remarkable 
Women."  Mr».  G.  T.  Mayer  filled  2  volumes  with 
"  Women  of  Letters" ;  George  Bamet  Smith  portrayed 
"  Noble  Womanhood  "  and' "  Leaders  of  Industrv  " ; 
and  ''  Essays  in  Historical  Chemistry "  eonsi»ted  of 
biographical  essays  on  some  of  the  greatest  ma.Htcrs  of 
the  ricien'ce  from  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  Royal 
•Society  of  London  to  the  present  time.  "  Stoics  and 
Saints"  were  the  theme  of  lectures  by  James  Bald- 
win Brown,  and  Thomas  Seceombe  edited  "  Lives  of 
Twelve  Bad  Men."  Vols.  XXXVII  to  XL  were  issued 
of  the  '*  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  edited  by 
Sitlney  Lee. 

Eaayi.— Many  choice  works  are  included  in  this 
«K-panment,  foremost  among  which  are  *^  Studies  in 
Pn.>!ie  and  Poetry,"  by  Charles  Algernon  Swinburne, 
whost'cms  as  much  at  home  with' the  one  method  of 
expression  as  the  other ;  "  The  Garden  that  I  love  " 
and  a  necond  series  of  '*  Eighteenth  Century  Vi- 
i^nette:*,"  by  Alfred  Austin,  both  of  striking  merit ;  a 
filleetion  of  essavs  by  John  Addington  Symonds  bear- 
in'  the  title  **felank  Verse";  and  "Verona,  and 
Other  Lectures,"  hitherto  unprinted,  by  John  Ruskin, 
put  together  with  an  introduction  by'W.  H.  ColUnjf- 
*''«)  I ;  and  here  mav  be  mentioned  the  reissue  of 
'•  Tiie  Oxfonl  Museum,"  by  Henry  W.  .Vcland,  M.  D., 
ani  John  Ruskin,  published  in  1S59.  Coulson 
Kumahan  trac«?d  the  intimate  connection  that  appears 
to  exist  between  "  Sorrow  and  Song  " ;  Richard  Le 
Oallicnne  expounded  "  The  Religion  of  a  Literarj' 
Man  (Religio  Scriptoris) "  and  also  proffered  "  Prose 


Fanciea  " ;  Grant  Allen  was  heard  from  on  ^  Post- 
prandial Philosophy  " :  Augustine  Birrell  published 
^*  Essays  about  Men,  Women,  and  Books " ;  Sir  £. 
Strachey's  **  Talk  at  a  Country  House  "  covered  fact 
and  fiction  ;  G.  S.  Street  nublished  "  Miniatures  and 
Moods" ;  and  Richard  Holt  Hutton  selected  from  the 
"  Spectator "  "  Criticisms  on  Contemporary  Thought 
and  Thinkers,"  which  filled  2  volumes.  "  Varia,"  by 
John  Ash  ton,  dealt  with  out-of-the-way  but  interest- 
ing themes,  and  the  collected  edition  of  William  Al- 
lingham^s  prose  writintfA,  entitled  **  Varieties  in  Prose," 
filled  3  volumes.  F.  Max  Mfiller  delivered  ^  Three 
Lectures  on  the  Vediinta  Philosophy  "  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, March,  1894;  John  Campbell  Oman  told  of 
^  The  Great  Indian  Epics,  the  Stories  of  the  Ramayana 
and  the  Mahabharata  " ;  S.  H.  Butcher  presented  '*  Some 
Aspects  of  the  Greek  Genius  ";  and  Maria  Milling- 
ton  Evans  volunteered  "  Chapters  on  (ireek  Dress." 
Part  II  appeared  of  Prof.  William  Knight's  '*  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Beautiful";  Hon.  W.  Warren  Vernon 
followed  his  *»  Readings  on  the  Purgatorio  of  Dante," 
published  five  years  since,  with  an  equally  appreciated 
series  of  *^ Readings  on  the  Inferno";  and  Charles 
Tomlinson  condensed  much  matter  into  small  space 
in  his  '*  Dante,  Beatrice,  and  the  Divine  Comedy." 
•*  Tennvson,  his  Art  and  Relation  to  Mo<lern  Lite," 
were  tne  theme  of  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  and 
from  M.  W.  Maccallum,  Professor  of  Modern  Litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  Sydney,  came  **  Tennyson's 
Idyls  of  the  King  and  Arthurian  Story."  "  Milton's 
Prosody  "  was  investigated  by  Robert  Bridges ;  "  A 
Short  History  of  the  Renais.sunce  in  Italy  "  was  taken 
from  the  work  of  J.  A.  Symonds  by  Alfred  Pear- 
son; W.  P.  Ryan  wrote  on'**  The  Irish  Literary  Re- 
vival," its  history,  pioneers,  and  possibilities;  Wil- 
liam O'Brien  advanced  **  Irish  Ideas  "  ;  and  a  second 
enlarged  edition  was  isHued  of  ^'  Bog-land  Studies," 
bv  Jane  Bariow.  '*  The  Celtic  Twilight,"  by  W.  B. 
Yeats,  contained  necessarily  more  or  lci*s  of  the 
supernatural ;  and  Andrew  Lang  treated  of  "  Cock 
Lane  and  Common  Sense,"  with  a  little  less  than  his 
customary  ability.  Sir  .Tohn  Lubbock  questioned 
"The  Use  of  Life";  William  Jolly  was  responsible 
for  "  Ruskin  on  Education "'' ;  Hugh*  Black  wrote  upon 
"The  Dream  of  Youth"  for  young  men;  and  "Side 
Lights,"  by  James  Runciman,  were  accompanied  by  a 
memoir  by  Grant  Allen  and  an  intro<luction  by  W. 
T.  Stead.  Eleven  prominent  authors  contributed 
their  advice  "On  the  .Vrt  of  Writing  Fiction,"  and 
"  My  First  Book  "  contained  the  experience  of  Walter 
Besant,  James  Payn,  W.  Clark  Russell,  (irant  Allen. 
Hall  ('aine,  and  others.  "  The  Art  of  Thomas  Hardy  " 
was  reviewe<l  by  Lionel  Johnson,  and  "  Early  E<li- 
tions,"  by  J.  H.  l^later,  was  a  bibliographical  survey  of 
the  works  of  some  popular  modem  authors.  Frank 
Lock  wood  lectured  on  "The  Law  and  Lawyers  of 
Pickwick,"  and  W.  (}.  Thorpe's  "  Middle  iTcmple 
Table  Talk  "  found  interested  readers  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  bar.  "  Recollections  of  Old  Country 
Life,"  by  J.  K.  Fowler,  and  "  Oor  Ain  Folk,"  by 
James  Inglis  ^Maori),  may  be  classed  together,  while 
from  David  Macritcliie  we  have  a  study  of  "  The 
Scottish  Gypsies  under  the  Stewarts."  No  more 
charming  subject  could  have  been  chosen  than  the 
"Literary  AMsociations  of  the  Englinh  Lakes,"  by 
Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley,  which  fill  2  volumes,  and  a 
keen  appreciation  is  shown  in  "  Studies  of  Nature  on 
the  Coast  of  Arran,"  by  George  Milner.  Other  chann- 
ing  volumes  were  :  "  with  the  Woodlands  and  by  the 
Tide,"  by  "A  Son  of  the  Marshes  " :"  By  Mooriand  and 
Sea,"  illustrated  Ivy  the  author,  Francis  A.  Wright; 
"  Woodside,  Bumsidc,  Hillside,  and  Marsh,"  by  J.  W; 
Tutt ;  "  A  Random  Itinerary,"  by  John  Davidson ; 
"  Pictures  in  Prose,  of  Nature,  Wild  Sport,  and 
Humble  Life,"  bv  Aubyn  Trevor-Battye  ;  and  "  The 
Countrj'  Montli  fey  Month,"  which  appeared  serially, 
by  Prof.  G.  S.  Boulgor  and  Mrs.  J.  .\.  Owen.  Dr. 
A.  Jessopp  bade  us  "  Pity  the  Pt>or  Birds."  A  third 
series  appeared  of  "  AnjfhTs*  Evenings,"  and  R.  B. 
Marstou  discoursed  of  "  Wulton  and  Some  Earlier 
Writers  on  Fish    and  Fishing."     "Scottish    Land 
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Names  ^  were  examined  as  to  their  origin  and 
meaning  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  ^'^ii  ^^^  ^  British 
Family  X^ames,*'  by  Henry  Barber,  M.  D.  Part  I  of  a 
"  Dictionary  of  British  Folklore,"  edited  by  G.  L. 
Gomme,  was  ffiven  to  "■  Traditional  Games  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,"  collected  and  annotated 
by  Alice  B.  Gomme ;  Kev.  J.  Edward  Vaux  wrote  on 
** Church  Folklore";  and  W.  A,  Clouston  on  the 
origin  and  history  of  "  Hieroglyphic  Bibles."  Two 
books  which  may  be  classed  under  this  department  as 
well  as  anywhere  else  are  "  Vistas."  by  William  Sharp, 
and  ^^  The  Invisible  Playmate,"  bv  w  illiam  Canton, 
the  last  full  of  the  poetry  of  fathernood.  '"•  Assets  of 
Modem  Study  "  was  the  title  given  to  University  Ex- 
tension Addresses  by  Lord  Browne  Play  fair.  Canon 
John  Morley,  and  others;  "Great  Public  Schools" 
were  the  theme  of  various  authors  who  combined 
to  form  a  volume ;  ^*  Harvard  College,  by  an  Oxonian  " 
emanated  from  Geonre  Birbeck  IIiU ;  ^  Memorials  of 
Old  Ilaileybury  CoUege  "  was  a  history  of  the  East 
India  Company^s  College  for  the  education  of  their 
civil  servants,  to  whicn  Frederic  Charles  Danven$, 
Sir  Monier  Williams,  Sir  Steuart  Colvin  Baylev,  and 
others  contribut«d ;  and  "Addiscombe :  Its  fieroes 
and  Men  of  Note,"  by  Col.  H.  M.  Vibart,  described 
a  famous  military  seminaiy.  ^*  The  First  Technical 
College"  (AndeVnonian  Institution,  Glasgow)  was 
commemorated  by  Prof  A.  H.  Sexton,  and  R.  Court- 
nev  Welch  publisned  "  Harrow  School  Register.  1801- 
1898."  W.  Salt  Brassingham  edited  "  A  History  of 
the  Art  of  Bookbinding/^  with  some  account  of  the 
books  of  the  ancients,  and  in  the  series  of  "•  Books 
about  Books"  Herbert  P.  Home  wrote  "  The  Bind- 
ing of  Books,"  an  essay  in  the  history  of  gold-tooled 
bindings.  "  A  History  of  English  Literature  "  was 
written  for  secondary  schools  by  J.  Logie  Robertson  ; 
Vols.  II  and  III  of  W.  H.  Low's  *»  Intennediate  Text- 
Book  of  English  Literature  "  covered  respectively  the 
periods  of  1558-1660  and  1660-1798;  William  Mac- 
Neile  Dixon  reviewed  "  English  Poetry  from  Blake  to 
Browning  ";*'  The  English  Novel,"  by  Walter  Raleigh, 
was  an  admirable  summary  of  the  development  of  prose 
fiction  in  England  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  ap- 
pearance of"  Waverley  "  ;  Edward  Dowden  wrote  an 
"Introduction  to  Shakespeare";  Prof.  Thomas  Spen- 
cer Baynes's  "  Shakespeare,  Studies,  and  Essay  on 
English  Dictionaries"  was  printed  posthumouslv, 
witli  a  biographical  preface  by  Prof.  Lewis  Campbell ; 
"Shylock  and  Others"  were  8  studies  by  G.  H. 
Radford ;  and  John  Bartlett  was  the  author  of  "  A 
New  and  Complete  Concordance"  to  the  dramatic 
works  of  Shakespeare  with  a  supplementary  concord- 
ance to  tlie  poems.  Edmund  Gosse  introduced  us 
to  "The  Jacobean  Poets,"  as  G.  A  Greene  did  to 
"  Italian  Lyrists  of  To-day  " ;  John  Dennis  opened  a 
new  series  of  "  Studies  in  English  Literature  "  with 
"  The  Age  of  Pope  " ;  Vol.  II  of  "  Engli»h  Prose  Se- 
lections,'' edited  bv  Henry  Craik,  covered  the  six- 
teenth centurv  to  the  Restoration ;  "  Libraries  in  the 
Mediffival  and  Renaissance  Period  "  were  the  subject 
of  the  Rede  lecture  (June  13,  1894)  by  J.  W.  Clark; 
and  James  Bonar  compiled  "  A  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  Adam  Smith."  "Selections  from  the 
Essays  of  Francis  Jeffrey  "  were  edited  w^ith  an  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  Lewis  E.  Gates,  and  "  Essays 
Selected  from  *  The  Spirit  of  the  Age ;  or.  Contem- 
porary Portraits'"  of  William  Hazlitt  were  accom- 
panied by  an  introduction  by  Reginald  Briniley 
Johnson.  The  first  issue  since  18H9  of  "  The  Refer- 
ence Catalogue  of  Current  English  Literature,"  com- 
piled by  John  Whitaker  <fe  Sons,  appeared  ;  al«o  Vols. 
Ill  and  IV  of  "  A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Histor- 
ical Principles."  edited  bv  Jamcn  A.  H.  Afurrav.  "  A 
Hero  of  Esthonia,"  by  W.'F.  Kirbv,  and  -'  Froni  Dark- 
ness to  Light  in  Polynesia,"  bv  Rev.  W.  W.  Gill,  be- 
long to  the  domain  of  anthropology. 

FictioiL — Several  notable  novels  are  to  be  recortled 
in  1894.  "  Marcella,"  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  which 
dealt  with  social  questions  and  possessed,  as  it  was 
said,  every  excellence  but  that  of  fiction  proper; 
"Trilby,"  by  G.   Uu   Maurier,  which  met  witn  a 


warmer  reception  in  America  than  at  home;  Hmll 
Caine's  masterpiece  of  "The  Manxman";  "Esther 
Waters,"  by  George  Moore,  a  work  of  art  terrible  in 
its  power,  "  the  most  widely  discussed  and  in  MHne 
ways  the  most  interesting  book  of  the  year  " ;  "  Lord 
Ormont  and  his  Aminta,"  by  George  Meredith,  full 
of  that  author's  best ;  "  Ships  that  pass  in  the  Nifrht." 
by  Beatrice  Harraden,  a  new  writer  who  took  all 
hearts  by  storm  with  her  sad  little  pessimistic  Btory. 
followed  by  "  In  Varying  Moods";  and  "The  Vaga- 
bonds," by  Mrs.  Mar^faret  L.  Woods.  S.  B.  Crockett, 
whose  "  Stickit  Minister,  and  Some  Common  Men  ^ 
introduced  him  favorably  to  the  British  public  last 
year,  wrote  4  striking  stories  "  The  Raiders,"  "  The 
Lilac  Sunbonnet,"  "  Mad  Sir  Uchtred  of  the  llilUs'^ 
and  "  The  Play-Actress  " ;  and  yet  another  collection 
of  studies  of  Scotch  life  was  "Beside  the  Bonnie 
Brier  Bush,"  by  Rev.  John  Maclaren  Watson,  who 
chose  for  a  pseudonym  Ian  Maclaren.  "  Perly- 
cross,"  by  R.  D.  Blackmore,  attained  a  wide  popu- 
larity ;  William  Black  portrayed  "  Highland  Cous- 
ins"; Anthony  Hope,  whose  full  name  is  Anthony 
Hope  Hawkins,  scored  a  success  with  "  The  Prisoner 
of  Zenda,"  which  called  for  the  publication  of  ^A 
Change  of  Air,"  "The  Indiscretion  of  tlie  Duchesa," 
"  The  God  in  the  Car,"  and  "  The  Dolly  Dialogues ''; 
Mrs.  M.  O.  W.  Oliphant  with  unfiagging  energy 
achieved  8  books,  "A  House  in  Bloomsburj-,"  "  Sir 
Roberta  Fortune,"  and  "  Who  is  Lost  and  is  Found  " ; 
Stanley  J.  Weyman  was  represented  bv  "  The  Man 
in  Black,"  "  Under  the  Red  Rol>e,"  and  "  My  l^ady 
Rotha  " ;  A.  Conan  Doyle  by  "  The  Parasite,"  "  Mem- 
oirs of  Sherlock  Holmes,"  and  2  volumes  of  short 
stories,  "  Round  the  Red  Lamp "  and  "  The  Great 
Keinplatz  Experiment " ;  W.  Clark  Russell  by  "  The 
Emigrant  Ship "  and  "  The  Romance  of  a  Trans- 

gort " ;  Maartcn  Maartens  (J.  Van  der  Poorsen 
chwartz)  by  "The  Greater  Glorv";  and  I.  Zang- 
will  by  "  The  King  of  Schnorrere  '*;  while  a  younger 
brother,  Louis  Zangwill^  is  supposed  to  be  Z.  Z., 
the  author  of  "A  Drama  in  Dutch."  Sara  Jeannette 
Duncan  (Mrs.  E.  Cotes)  was  as  entertaining  as  ever 
in  "A  Daughter  of  To-day."  Jane  Barlow  published 
"  Kerrigan^s  Quality,"  and  another  portrayer  of  Irish 
character  was  found  in  Katharine  Tynan  HinksoOL 
whose  17  short  stories  were  entitled  "  A  Cluster  or 
Nuts."  "Red  and  White  Heather"  was  a  miscel- 
lany of  Scottish  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  by  Robert 
Buchanan,  who  also  published  "  Rachel  Dene  " ;  and 
the  Celtic  genius  is  again  brought  to  the  front  in 
"  Pharais,"  by  Fiona  Macleod.  "  Joanna  Traill, 
Spinster,"  by  Annie  £.  Holdsworth,  deserves  men- 
tion, as  does  "  The  Story  of  MargrWel,"  by  David  S, 
Meldrum ;  "  Mary  Fenwick's  Daughter,"  by  Beatrice 
Whitby ;  "  Catharine  Furze,"  bv  Mark  Ruther- 
ford (W.  Hale  White):  and  "The  Curb  of  Honor," 
by  M.  Bctham-Edwaras.  H.  Rider  Haggard  pub- 
lished "  The  People  of  tlie  Mist":  Edward  F.  Ben- 
son followed  "  Dodo  "  with  "  The  Rubicon  "  and  "A 
Double  Overture  " ;  Sarah  Grand  attempted  to  fath- 
om the  perplexities  of  "  Our  Manifold  Nature  ^ ; 
and  to  the  evanescent  literature  of  tlie  hour  belong 
also  "  Discords,"  by  the  author  of  "  Keynotes,"  who 
is  said  to  disguise  her  identity  as  Mrs.  Clairmonte 
under  the  pseudonym  of  George  E^erton ;  **  The 
Yellow  Aster "  and  "  Children  of  Circumstances," 
by  Iota  (Mrs.  Mannington  Cafl'yn);  "The  Wings  of 
Icarus,"  by  Miss  Lawrence  Aima-Tadcma;  "Pla- 
tonics" by  Ethel  M.  Arnold,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward;  "A  Sunlesn  Heart"  and  "A  Superfiuous 
Woman,"  both  anonymous  ;  "The  Green  Carnation," 
a  clever  satire  on  the  Jin  d€  si^'cle  hero  and  heroine  : 
"A  Daughter  of  Music,"  bv  G.  Colmore;  and  "At 
the  Gate  of  Samaria,"  by  William  John  Locke.  From 
these  it  is  a  refreshing  change  to  "  Maeloho,"  bv  the 
Hon.  Emily  Lawless,  the  author  of  "  Hurrish  *^  and 
"  Grania,"  with  its  scene  in  Ireland  during  the  six- 
teenth century.  Space  forbids  more  than  a  mention 
of"Retl  DianiondH,"  bv  Justin  McCarthy;  "Chris- 
tina Chard,"  bv  Mrs.  "Campbell-Praed ;  "A  Costly 
Freak,"    by   Maxwell   Gray   (M    G.  TuUiett) ;  "A 
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Ward  in  Chanoery  **  and  "  Broken  Links,"  by  Mre. 
Alexander  (Mrs.  Annie  F.  Heotork  "A  Gray  Ere 
or  ao  "  and  "  One  Fair  Daughter,"  by  Frank  Frank- 
fort Moore :  "A  Victim  of  Good  Luck,"  "  Matthew 
Austin,"  «  St  Ann's,"  and  "  The  Countess  Radna," 
by  W.  E.  Norris;  "A  Bundle  of  Life,"  by  John 
Oliver  Hobbes  (Mrs.  Crairie) :  "  A  Flash  of  Sum- 
mer,'' by  Mre.  W.  K.  Cliftbrd;  ^  With  Edged  Tools" 
by  Henry  Seton  Merriman ;  *^  The  Rich  Miss  Rid- 
dell "  and  **  Lot  18,"  by  Dorothea  Gerard ;  "  The  Old, 
Old  Story,"  by  Rosa  Nouohette  Carey ;  **  The  Sur- 
render of^^Marffaret  Bellarmine  "  and  ^^  Dr.  EndioottV 
Experiment,"  oy  Adeline  Sei^eant :  "A  Fair  Jewess," 
by  B.  L.  Faijeon ;  "  In  Direct  Penl "  and  "A  Rising 
Sur,"  by  David  Christian  Murray ;  "  Doreen,"  by 
Edna  Lyall ;  "An  Interloper  "  and  "  The  Swing  of 
the  Penaulum,"  by  Frances  Mary  Peard ;  "  For  Honor 
and  Life,"  by  William  WesUlI;  "A  Soldier  and  a 
Qeutleman  "  and  "  The  Red  Sultan,"  by  J.  Maolaren 
Cobban;  "A  Modern  Buccaneer,"  by  Rolf  Boldre- 
wood ;  "  The  Iron  Pirate  "  and  "  The  Sea  Wolves," 
bv  Max  Pemberton ;  **  The  Potter's  Thumb,"  "  Tales 
of  the  Punjab,"  and  "  The  Flower  of  Forgiveness^" 
by  Mrs.  ¥,  A.  Steele,  who  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Steel,  the  author  of  ^  Clove 
Pink."  Thomas  Hardy  entitled  a  collection  of  his 
short  sitoriea,  written  between  1882  and  1898,  "  Life's 
Little  Ironies^  while  "  The  Story  of  Dan  "  was  writ- 
ten by  M.  £.  Francis,  the  scene  being  laid  iu  Ireland. 
Walter  Raymond,  writing  as  Tom  Cobbleigh,  pro- 
duced "  Youni^  Sam  and  Sabina,"  and  a  collection  of 
Somerset  idyls,  entitled  "  Iiove  and  Quiet  Life " ; 
"  George  Mandeville's  Husband,"  by  C.  E.  Raymond, 
and  "  A  Husband  of  No  Importance,"  by  Rita,  may 
be  classed  together.  S.  Baring-Gould  wrote  2  novels, 
"The  Queen  of  Love"  and  "Kitty  Alone";  Grant 
Allen  but  1.  "At  Market  Value ";  and  2  are  to  be 
noted  from  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon,"  Thou  art  the  Man  " 
and  ^  The  Christmas  Hireling."  Clementina  Black 
wrote  "An  Agitator" ;  Florence  Warden,  "A  Perfect 
Fool  ";  Gertrude  Warden,  "  The  Secret  of  a  Letter"; 
MaiT  Angela  Dickens,  "A  Valiant  Ignorance  " ;  Eflie 
A  Rowlands,  "  My  Pretty  Jane"  and  "  The  Spell  of 
Ursula";  "Mr.  Jervis"  was  by  B.  M.  Croker;  and 
The  Duchess  (Mrs.  Hungerford)  was  represented 
bv  "Peter's  Wife"  and  "The  Red  House."  "The 
Maiden's  Progress "  was  traced  by  Violet  Hunt,  and 
"  Slruthers  "  and  "  The  Comedy  of  the  Masked  Mu- 
sicians," by  Anna  Bowman  Dodd,  appeared  in  1 
volume.  '^  The  Untempered  Wind "  came  from 
Joanna  £.  Wood ;  "A  Bread-and-Butter  Miss,"  from 
Georffe  Paston ;  "  The  Mystery  of  the  Patrician 
Club/'  from  Albert  D.  Vandam;  and  "John  Inger- 
field,  and  Other  Stories,"  lYom  Jerome  K.  Jerome. 
"  Under  the  Rose,"  by  F.  Anstey :  "  Mre.  Bouverie," 
by  F.  C.  Philips;  "Sybilla,"  by  Sir  H.  S.  Cunning- 
hame ;  episodes  in  the  life  of  a  Scottish  village,  en- 
titled "  Bamcraig,"  by  Gabriel  Sutton ;  "  *  Lisbeth,' " 
bv  Leslie  Keith  ;  "  The  Green  Bay  Tree,"  by  W.  H. 
Wilkins  and  Vivian  Herbert ;  Percy  White's  portrait 
of  a  snob  in  "  Mr.  Bailey-Martin  " ;  "  Major  Joshua," 
by  Francis  Forster ;  "A  Country  Sweetheart,"  by 
Dora  Russell ;  "  By  Beef  and  Palm,"  by  LouU  Becke ; 
"  For  Love  and  Liberty,"  by  Alfred  Harcourt ;  •*  The 
Story  of  a  Modem  Woman,"  by  Ella  H.  Dixon ;  "A 
Man  of  To-day,"  by  Helen  B.  Mathers ;  "  The  Scor- 
pion," by  E.  A.  Vizetelly;  and  "The  Unbidden 
Guest,"  oy  E.  W.  Homuog,  found  readere  also,  as 
did  "The  Kindness  of  the  Celestial,  and  Other  Stories," 
bv  Barry  Pain,  with  which  may  be  coupled  "  The 
Shen's  Pigtail,"  by  Mr.  M.;  "A  Study  in  Color," 
by  Alice  Spinner;  "A  Woman's  Whim,"  by  Mre. 
Diehl;  "Some  Everydav  Folks,"  by  Eden  Phill- 
pots ;  "  Helen,"  by  Oswald  Valentine  ;  "  A  Marriage 
Ceremony,"  by  Ada  Cambridge ; "  Winifred  Mouatt," 
by  Richard  Pryce;  "Jack  Doyle's  Daughter,"  by 
R.  E.  Francillon ;  "  The  Daughtere  of  Danaus,"  by 
Mrs.  Mona  Caird ;  "  The  Justincation  of  Andrew  Le- 
brun,"  by  Frank  Barrett ;  "  Earlscourt,"  by  Alex- 
ander Alfardyce ;  "  The  Great  God  Pan  "  and  "  The 
Inmost  Light,"  2  stories  in  1  cover,  by  Arthur  Mac- 


hen;  "Red  Cap  and  Blue  Jacket,"  a  story  of  the 
French  Revolution,  by  George  Dunn;  "All  that  was 
Possible,"  by  Howard  Sturgis ;  "  Two  Offendere  "  and 
"The  Silver  Christ"  and  "A  Lemon  Tree,"  bv 
"Ouida"  (Louise  de  la  Rame^,  the  2  last  in  1  vol- 
ume ;  and  "  Every  Inch  a  Soldier,"  by  John  Strange 
Winter  (Mre.  H.  E.  V.  Stannard).  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling maae  but  1  contribution,  "  The  Jungle  Book," 
for  juveniles,  who  were  also  delighted  with  "  In  the 
Days  of  the  Mutiny,"  "  In  the  Heart  of  tlie  Rockies," 
"  When  London  burned,"  and  "  Wulf,  the  Saxon," 
by  G.  A.  Hentv ;  "  Czar  and  Sultan,"  by  the  famous 
war  corresponaent,  Archibald  Forbes ;  and  "  Olaf  the 
Glorious,"  oy  Robert  Leighton.  The  reissue  of  Henry 
Kingsley's  novels  was  beffun  during  the  year,  and  a 
new  illustrated  edition  of  those  of  A.  Conan  Doyle 
was  also  initiated.     . 

nae  Artf . — Commencing  with  architecture,  we  have 
"  Renaissance  Architecture  and  Ornament  in  Spain," 
a  series  of  examples  selected  fVom  the  purest  works 
executed  between  the  veare  150O-'60,  measured  and 
drawn,  together  with  snort  descriptive  text,  by  An- 
drew N.  Prentice ;  2  illustrated  volumes  of  "  Archi- 
tecture of  the  Renaissance  in  England,"  by  J.  A. 
Gotch  and  W.  T.  Brown;  "The  Poetry  of  Architec- 
ture," a  series  of  essays  written  by  John  Ruskin  in 
1887,  when  a  lad  of.  eighteen,  illustrated  by  himself: 
Vol.  I  of  a  new  series  of  "  Academy  Architecture,'' 
"Our  English  Ministere,"  by  Frederic  W.  Farrar, 
D.D.,  and  othere,  illustrated;  and  "  An  Architectural 
History  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Manchester,"  by 
J.  S.  Crowther,  edited  by  Frank  Renaud,  M.  D.  "  The 
Art  of  Illustration,"  by  Henry  Blackburn,  was  itself 
illustrated;  and  nx>m  the  same  authority  we  have 
" Academy  Notes, '90-'d4."  "Greek  Vase  Painting" 
was  the  theme  of  Miss  J.  E.  Harrison  and  D.  S.  Mac- 
Coll,  and  "  Pereian  Ceramic  Art  belonging  to  Mr.  F. 
D.  Godman,  with  Selections  from  Other  Collections," 
was  continued  bv  H.  Walls  with  "  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury Lustered  Wall  Tiles."  "  The  Monumental  Brasses 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  "  were  studied  by  James 
L.  Thomely.  and  "  A  Treatise  on  Ecclesiastical  Her- 
aldry," by  John  Woodward,  was  illustrated  with  86 
colored  plates.  Music  was  extensively  treated.  A. 
M.  Wakefield  edited  "  Ruskin  on  Music :"  C.  Hubert 
H.  Parry  contributed  "  The  Art  of  Music  " ;  Richard 
Wallaschek,  "Primitive  Music";  D.  B.  Monro, 
"  Modes  of  Ancient  Greek  Music " ;  R  C.  Hope. 
"  Medieeval  Music,"  an  historical  sketch  ;  and  "  Old 
English  Popular  Music,"  by  William  Cbappell,  filled 
2  volumes ;  while  "  Musical  Scotland,  Past  and  Pres- 
ent," was  a  dictionary  of  Scottish  musicians  from  1400 
to  the  present  time,  compiled  and  edited  by  David 
Baptie.  "Musicians  and  Music  Lovere"  were  the 
theme  of  essays  by  W.  Foster  Apthorp.  "  The  Savoy 
Opera  and  the  Savoyards,"  by  Percy  Fitzjjerald,  had 
60  illustrations,  and  from  the'  same  authority  wo  had 
"The  Operas  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  described." 
T.  F.  Oralsh  made  an  able  if  somewhat  rough  study 
of  "  Eariy  English  Theatere."  The  best  of  Hazlitt's 
"Dramatic  Essays"  were  edited  by  William  Archer 
and  R.  W.  Lowe.  A  volume  was  printed  of  "  Arts 
and  Crafts  Essays,"  by  membere  of  the  Arts  and 
Crafta  Exhibition  Society ;  "  Early  Illustrated  Books," 
by  Alfred  W.  Pollard,  was  a  history  of  the  decoration 
and  illustration  of  books  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries ;  "  Leadwork,  Old  and  Ornamental,  and  for 
the  Most  Part  English,"  was  by  W.  R.  Lethaby; 
Vol.  II  of  "  A  Catologue  of  the  English  Coins*  in  tne 
British  Museum — Anglo-Saxon  Series"  was  issued, 
as  well  as  a  handsome  brace  of  volumes  devoted  to 
"  Greek  Papyri  "  in  the  same  museum,  the  one  con- 
taining the  catalogue  with  texts,  and  the  other  fac- 
similes. "  Arabic  Papyri  of  the  Bodleian  Library," 
reproduced  by  collotype,  we  owe  to  D.  S.  Margoliouth ; 


among  handsome  illustrated  works  are  to  be  included 
"  Pictures  from  Bohemia  drawn  with  Pen  and  Pen- 
cil," by  J.Baker;  "Tennyson  and  his  Pre-Raphaelite 
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lUustraton,^  b^  Oeorge  Somes  Layord ;  "•  A  Descrip-  fVoin  the  union  with  Scotland  to  the  aoqiunition  of 
tivo  and  Claesifled  Cataloi^ue  of  Portraits  of  Queen  Canada  and  Bengal,  in  2  volumes,  and  the  **  Story  of 
Elizabeth,''  by  F.  M.  O'Donotrhue ;  ''The  Life  of  Ireland '' was  told  once  again  bv  Standish  O'Grady. 
Christ  as  represented  in  Art,"  oy  Archdeacon  Fred-  Vol.  IV  of  **The  History  of  Sicily  from  the  Earli^t 
eric  W.  Farrar;  '*  RaphaePn  Madonnas,  and  Other  Times"  was  edited  from  the  posthumoua  manu- 
Great  PicturcH,"  by  Karl  Karoly;  "Alfred  Moore,  scripts  of  E.  A.  Freeman,  with  supplementK,  by  A. 
his  Life  and  Works,"  by  A.  Lvs  Baldry;  "George  J.  Evans;  Evelyn  S.  Shuckbui^h  wrote  *"A  Hi»- 
Romney  and  his  Art,"  by  Hilda  (^ainlin ;  "  Sir  Joshua  tory  of  Rome  to  the  Battle  of  Actiura."  "  The  Great 
Reynolds,"  by  0.  Phillips ;  and  the  series  of  monthly  Pemtilence  (A.  D.  1348-'49).  now  commonly  known 
"  Portfolio  Monographs,  which  took  the  place  of  the  as  the  BlacK  Death,"  proved  an  interesting  record  of 
old  "  Portfolio,"  each  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  the  an  awful  epoch  by  Dr.  Francis  A.  Gasquet ;  "  Guclph» 
work  of  a  single  artist,  instead  of  the  art  miscellany  and  Ghibellines,"  by  Oscar  Browning,  waa  a  short 
fonnerly  issued  during  a  period  of  twenty-four  ^ears.  history  of  Italy  from  1260  to  1409 :  "  Genuany  and 
The  first  was  given  to  "Rembrandt's  Etchmgs,"  the  Germans"  was  Uie  theme  of  William  Harbutt 
Philip  Gilbert  llamerton  supplying  the  text;  other  Dawson;  "German  Society  at  the  Close  of  the  Middle 
artists  commemorated  were  "  Frederick  Walker,"  by  Ages,"  by  Belfort  Bax,  is  tlie  first  installment  of  a 
Claude  Phillips;  ''Jules  Basti  en -Lepage."  bv  Mrs.  series  which  amis  at  a  presentation  of  the  social  bide 
Julia  Cartwright;  and  ''Gainsborough,"  oy  Walter  of  the  Reformation  in  that  country  ;  St.  Clair  Badde- 
Armstrong'  "Round  about  Ilelvellyn"  had  both  ley  wrote  2  historical  essays  on  "Charles  III  of 
notes  and  plates  from  T.  Iluson;  and*other  numbers  Naples  and  Urban  VI,"  and  "Cecco  d'Ascoli,  Poet, 
of  special  value  were  "The  New  Forest,"  depicted  by  Astrologer,  Physician,"  conUiinod  in  1  volume;  and 
three*  artists,  with  notes  by  C.  J.  Cornish  ;  and  "  Fair  2  were  devotea  to  "  Gu^tavus  III  and  his  Contempo- 
Woinen  in  Painting  and  Poetry,"  with  text  by  Wil-  raries,  1746-1792,"  bj^  Nisbet  Bain.  "The  Portuguese 
iiani  Sharp.  A  second  edition  appeared  of  "Pen  in  India,"  by  Frederick  Charles  Dan veni,  traced  the 
Drawing  tuid  Pen  Draughtsmen,"  by  Joseph  Pennell,  rise  and  decline  of  their  Eastern  empire  in  the  brief 
which  was  published  five  years  ago ;  and  J.  C.  L.  compass  of  2  volumes ;  and  "  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Sparkes  and  F.  W.  Burbid^e  prepared  together  a  James  the  Fiist,  the  Conqueror,  King  of  Aragon,"^ 
treatise  on  "  Wild  Flowers  m  Art  and  Nature,"  for  were  ably  handled  by  F.  Darwin  Smith.  "The  Mu- 
flower  painters.  hammadans,  1001-1761  A.  D„"  by  J.  D.  Rew,  leads 
Histoij. — "The  Meaning  of  History,  and  Other  His-  not  unnaturally  to  "The  Convcision  of  India,  from 
torical  Pieces,"  by  Fredenc  Harrison,  claims  first  our  Pantsenus  to  the  Present  Time,  193-1893,"  by  George 
attention ;  and  two  other  works  of  distinctive  merit  are  Smith  ;  Vol.  I.  was  issued  of  "  Selections  from  the 
"  Town  Life  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,"  in  2  volumes.  Letters,  Dispatches,  and  Other  State  Papers  pre- 
by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green,  and  '^  Social  England,"  a  record  served  in  the  Military  Department  of  the  Government 
of  the  progress  of  the  people,  by  various  writere,  of  India,  1857-'.'>8,"  eait-ed  by  George  W.  Forest;  and 
edited  by  H.  D.  Traill,  also  in  2  volumes,  which,  it  4  volumes  contamed  "  Bengal  MS.  Records."  the  work 
has  been  said,  marks  almost  a  new  departure  in  the  of  Sir  William  Wilson  Hunter.  W.  T.  Groom  pub- 
writing  of  history  henceforth.  "The  Industrial  and  lished  "  With  Havclock  from  Allahabad  toLucknow, 
Commercial  History  of  England"  was  traced  in  lee-  1657";  Bishop  Ingham  told  of  "Sierra  Leone  after  a 
tures  by  the  late  J.  E.  T.  Rogers.  "Europe,  1598-  Hundred  Years";  and  the  cause,  history,  and  etieot 
1715,"  by  Henry  Offlev  Wakeinan,  belonged  to  the  of  the  Matabele  war  was  traced  by  W.  A.  W'alls  and 
"  Periods  of  European  History  Series,"  and  J.  H.  Rose  L.  T.  Collingridgc  in  "  The  Downfall  of  Lobengula." 
covered  later  ground  in  "  The  Revolutionary  and  "  Three  Years  with  Lobengula,  and  Experiences  in 
Napoleonic  Era,  1789-1815,"  in  the  "  Cambridge  His-  South  Africa,"  by  J.  C.  Chodwick,  and  "Matabele- 
toneal  Series."  "The  Elements  of  English  Constitu-  land,"  by  A.  R.  Colquhoun,  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
tional  History,"  were  traced  by  F.  C.  Montague  from  connection  also,  as  well  as  "  The  Story  of  Soutli 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present  dav  ;  Dudley  J.  Med-  Africa,"  by  George  M.  Theal,  in  the  "Story  of  the 
ley  wrote  "  A  Student's  Manual  ot  English  Constitu-  Nations  Series."  Other  contributions  to  tliis  series 
tional  History,'^  and  L.  O.  Pike  "A  (Constitutional  were  "Venice,"  by  Alethea  Wiel ;  "The  Story  of 
History  of  the  House  of  Lorils."  Vol.  II  appeared  of  Australasia,"  by  Greville  Tregarthen ;  and  "  The  Cru- 
James  Hamilton  Wylie's  "  History  of  England  under  soders,"  by  T.  A.  Archer  and  C.  L.  Kingsford.  To 
Henry  the.  Fourth  " ;  to  Dr.  J.  B.  Nevins  we  owe  a  Church  historv  belong  "  A  History  of  the  Christian 
"  Picture  of  Wales  during  the  Tudor  Period  "  ;  the  Church  during  the  First  Six  Centuries  "  by  S.  Cheet- 
indefatigable  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner  published  ham,  D.D.;  Vol.  V  of  "A  History  of  tne  Papacy  dur- 
Vol.  I  of  a  "  Historv  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Pro-  ing  tlie  Period  of  the  Reformation,"  given  to  "  The 
tectorate,  1649-1651*"  (the  fifteenth  of  the  great  work  German  Revolt,  1517-1527,"  by  Mandell  Creighton, 
he  has  undertaken  of  writing  thoroughly  the  history  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Peterborough;  "Waymarks  in 
of  the  period  between  the  union  of  the  crowns  and  Churcn  History,"  by  (?anon  Bright  j  "  The  Church  in 
the  Restoration),  in  addition  to  writing  a  book  upon  France,"  by  Canon  Travers  Smith,  in  "  The  National 
"  The  Stuart  Period  "  for  "  Longman's  Ship  Histoncal  Churches  Series";  and  Bishop  Dowden's  study  of 
Readers,"  and  editing  with  not*',s  and  an  introduction  "  The  Celtic  Church  in  Scotland."  Three  volumes 
"Letters  and  Papers  illustratini?  the  Relations  be-  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown  told  "  The  Story  of  Africa  and 
twcen  Charles  II  and  Scotland  in  1650."  "  A  C^on-  its  Explorer*,"  and  dealt  with  pioneer  work  alone, 
cise  History  of  Ireland  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  Several  county  histories  ore  to  be  recorded,  Augustxis 
1837"  was  published   by   Dr.    P.  W.  Joyce,  whose  J.  C.  Hare  choosing  "  Sussex,"  and  dwelling  upon  it 


of  State  Papers,"  edited  by  E.  G.  Atkinson,  covered  of  Westmoreland " ;  while"  Urquhart and Glenmoris- 

"  Ireland,  1596-'97,"  giving  a  vivid  picture  of  the  posi-  ton  "  were  chronicled  by  William  Mackay,  and  "  Dum- 

tion  of  the  English  garrison  on  the  eve  of  Tyrone's  friesshire    illustrated  '*  was    a    series  of    historical 

rebellion.     Other  imrwrtimt  publications  of  old  dtKJU-  sketches  by  Peter  Gray,  the  first  issue  of  which  was 

ments  embrace  Vol.  I  of  "  State  Papers  relating  to  the  "  Nithsdale."    '*  London  and  the  Kingdom,"  by  Regi- 

Dufeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,"  edited  by  John  Knox  nald  R.  Sharpe,  in  3  volumes,  2  of  which  were  issued 

Lttughton  ;  Parts  I  and  II  of  the  thirteenth  volume  of  during  1894,  traces  the  history  of  the  great  city  in  its 

"  Letters  and  Papers,  Foreijrn  and  Domestic,  of  the  influence  as  the  capital  in  the  shaping  and  making  of 

Reign  of  Henry  V III,  preserved  in  the  Public  Rec-  En^rland,  and  Part  11  of  "Charters and  Other  DtK'u- 

onl  Otfice,  the  British  Museum,  and  elsewhere  in  Eng-  ments  relating  to  the  City  of  (ilasgow,"  from  1175  to 

land '' arranged  and  catJilogued  by  James  Gairdner;  1649,  edited  by  Sir  James  Marwicke,  are  not  to  be 

and  Vol.  I.  of  "The  Border  Papers,"  edited  by  Joseph  omitted,  illustrating  as  these  do  tlie  history  of  the 

Bain.    W.  M.  Torrens  wrote  a  "  History  of  Cabinets  "  city  from  innumerable  i)ointj4  of  view.    "  Glimpses  of 
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Old  Glasgow,"  by  Andrew  Aird,  reviews  its  growth 
of  comparatively  recent  years.  '*  Bt  Andrew^a  ^  was 
the  theme  of  Andrew  Lang ;  R.  E.  Dent  told  of  ^*  The 
Making  of  Birmingham " ;  Canon  Atkinson  offered 
"  MemorialE^  of  Old  Whitby,"  as  Alexander  Macpher- 
son  did  ^  Glimpses  of  Church  and  Social  Life  in  the 
Highlands  in  Olden  Times" ;  and  Dr.  Sparrow  Simp- 
son described  *'St,  Paul's  and  Old  City  Life*'; 
^  Memorials  of  St  Jaine8\s  Palace,"  by  Edgar  Shep- 

eiid,  filled  2  volumes.  "  English  Kecordi*,"  by  Henry 
lliot  Maiden^  was  intended  as  a  companion  hand- 
book to  the  history  of  England,  while  to  quite  recent 
tim(»  belong  "The  Liberation  of  Bulgaria,"  by 
Wentworth  Huyshe. 

Flmloal,  Maru,  sod  Intelleotaal  Sdenoe.— The  issue  of 
7  volumes  during  the  year  completed  the  9  which 
contain  the  "  Collected  Essays  of  Prof.  T.  II.  Huxley. 
They  covered,  respectively,*'*  Education,"  "  Hebrew 
Tradition,"    "Science    and    Christian    Tradition," 


**  Hume,  with  Helos  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley,"  "  Man's 
FIae«  in  Nature,**  **  Discourses,  Biologici 


^al  and  Geo> 
logical,"  and  "  Evolution  and  Ethics."  "  "  The  Ascent 
of  Man "  was  the  theme  of  the  Lowell  Lectures 
delivered  by  Henry  Drummond,  which  called  forth 
as  much  admiration  as  adverse  criticism  ;  "Darwini- 
anii^m :  Workmen  and  Work "  were  exhaustively 
treated  by  James  Hutchinson  Stirling ;  and  yet  an- 
other important  volume  was  "  Materials  for  the 
Study  of  Variation,"  treated  with  especial  regard  to 
discontinuity  in  the  origin  of  species,  by  William 
Batcson  ;  while  Dr.  W.  Main  contributed  an  essay  on 
**  Expression  in  Nature."  Departing  from  theory,  we 
have  a  history  of  "  The  Dawn  of  Astronomy  "  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  by  J.  Norman  Lockyer;  a 
series  of  popular  articles  on  astronomical  subjects  en- 
titled "The  Worlds  of  Space,"  bv  J.  Ellard  Gore; 
"  The  Starry  Skies  "  by  Agnes  Gibeme,  which  gave 
first  lessons  on  tne  sun,  moon,  and  stars;  "The 
Story  of  Our  Planet,"  by  Canon  T.  G.  Bonney; 
"  Papers  on  the  Glacial  Geoloffv  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,"  by  the  late  Prof.  Henry  Carvill  Lewis, 
edited  from  his  unpublished  manuscripts  by  Henry 
W.  Crosskey;  "Creatures  of  Other  Days,"  by  Rev. 
II.  N.  Hutchinson,  which  carries  on  the  work  bo^run 
in  his  "  Extinct  Monsters" ;  "  The  Fauna  of  the  Deep 
Sea,"  by  Sydney  J.  Hickson,  in  the  "  Modern 
Science  Series  " ;  and  Vol.  II  of  "  Fauna  of  British 
India,"  by  G.  F.  Hampson,  devoted  to  "  Moths."  The 
fir»t  two  volumes  were  issued  of  the  "  Royal  Natural 
History,"  editecl  by  Richard  Lyddeker,  who  wrote 
also  "A  Handbook  to  the  Marsupial ia  and  Monotro- 
mata  "  in  "Allen's  Naturalist's  Library,"  another  vol- 
ume of  which  was  "  A  Handbook  to  the  Birds  of  Great 
Britain,*'  by  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  "  A  Handbook  of 
Natural  History  for  the  Use  of^Beginners  "  was  edited 
by  Lady  Isabel,  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff  furnish- 
ing an  introduction ;  J.  Hampden  Porter  studied 
"Wild  Beasts";  M.  A.  .Mathew  described  "The 
Birds  of  Pembrokeshire  and  its  Islands";  Charles 
Dixon  devoted  a  volume  to  "  The  Nests  and  Eggs  of 
British  Birds,"  as  Harry  F.  Witherby  did  to  "  Forest 
Birds";  Sydney  H.  Vmes  published  the  first  half  of 
**A  Student's  Text-Book  of  Botany  " ;  Rev.  Alexander 
K.  Naime  wrote  upon  "The  Flowering  Plants  of 
Western  India";  John  Nisbet  delivered  lectures  at 
the  Botanic  Ganien  entitled  "  Studies  in  Forestry  " ; 
C.  O.  Sontag  prepared  "A  Pocket  Flora  of  Edinburgh 
and  the  Surrouncfing  Districts  " ;  and  Vol.  HI  appeared 
of  G.  Schneider's  *  Book  of  Choice  Ferns  for  the 
Garden,  Conservatory,  and  Stove."  William  Peddie 
wrote  "  A  Manual  of  Physics "  for  high-grade  stu- 
dents; "A  Text-Book  of  Statics,"  and  another  of 
"Dynamics,"  bv  William  Brings  and  G.  H.  Bryan, 
belong  to  the  "  (Jniversity  Tutorial  Series  " ;  Percy  F. 


eleventh  annual  issue  of  the  "  Year-book  of  the  Scien- 
tific and  Learned  Societies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land." A  "  Dictionary  of  Scientific  Illustrations  and 
Symbols  "  was  the  work  of  a  barrister  of  the  Honor- 
aole  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Douglas  Carnegie 
wrote  on"  Law  and  Theory  in  Cnemistry,''and  Thomas 
Preston  set  forth  "The  Theory  of  Heat."  In  the 
"  Contemporary  Science  Series"  we  have  "An  Intro- 
duction to  Comparative  Psychology,"  by  C.  Lloyd 
Morgan  ^  "  Apparitions  and  Thouglit  Transference," 
an  examination  of  the  evidence  of  telepathy,  by  Frank 
Podmore  ;  and  "  Man  and  Woman,"  by  Havelock  El- 
lis, purporting  to  be  a  study  of  human  secondary  sex- 
ual characters.  "Man  the  Primeval  Savage"  had 
his  haunts  and  relics  from  the  hilltops  of  Bedfordshire 
to  Black  wall  explored  by  Worth ington  G.  Smith,  and 
Miss  £.  J.  Simcox  filled  2  volumes  with  her  researches 
into  "  Primitive  Civilizations."  G.  Oppert  wrote  "  On 
the  Original  Inhabitants  of  Bharatavarsa  or  India," 
and  J.  F.  Hewitt  on  "  The  Ruling  Races  of  Prehistoric 
Times  in  India,  Southeastern  Asia,  and  Southern 
Europe." 
Coming  now  to  social  subjects,  we  have  Vol.  I  of 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  by  Prof.  J.  Shield 
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"Our  Secret  Friends  and 
entitled  "The  Alchemical 
Essence  and  the  Chemical  Element"  an  episode 
in  the  quest  of  the  unchanging ;  the  address  to  the 
British  Association  for  ther  Advancement  of  Science 
delivered  by  its  president,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
at  Oxford,  Aug.  8, 1894,  was  published,  as  also  the 


English  Landed  Interest,"  covering  the  "  Modem 
Period  " ;  "  The  Evolution  of  Modern  Capitalism,"  a 
study  of  machine  production,  by  John  A.  Hobson ; 
"Co-operative  Production,"  by  Benjamin  Jones' 
"The  History  of  Trade  Unionism,"  by  Sidney  and 
Beatrice  Webb ;  "  Social  Evolution,''  by  Benja- 
min Kidd ;  "  Eight  Hours  for  Work,"  by  John  Rae ; 
and  "  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  in  Labor  Dis- 
putes," bv  J.  Stephen  Jeans,  who  also  wrote  on 
"Trusts,  Pools,  and  Comers  '•  in  the  "  Social  Questions 
of  the  Day  Series."  Two  other  volumes  of  the  same 
series  were  "  The  Factory  System  and  the  Factory 
Arts,"  by  R.  W.  Cooke  'fay lor,  and  "  The  State  and 
its  Children,"  by  Gertrude  M.  Tuckwcll.  "The 
Labor  Question  "  was  an  epitome  of  the  evidence  and 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labor,  by  T. 
G.  Spyers;  Geoffrey  Drage,  a  secretary  to  the  com- 
mission, wrote  on  "  The  lineniployed  " ;  and  Charles 
Booth  considered  the  condition  of  "  The  Aged  Poor 
in  England  and  Wales."  "The  Dwellings  of  the 
Poor  and  Weekly  Wage  Earnere  in  and  around 
Towns"  were  the  subject  of  T.  Locke  Worthinj^ton, 
and  Thomas  Mackay  edited  "A  Policy  of  Free  Ex- 
change." "  British  Freewomen,"  by  Charlotte  C. 
Stopes,  was  set  off  by  "  The  Revolted  Woman,"  bj 
C.  Gr.  Harper,  and  from  Henry  S.  Salt  wc  had  "Ani- 
mals' Ri^ntH  considered  in  Relation  to  Social  Prog- 
ress." William  Thomson  furnished  "  A  Prospectus 
of  Socialism,  or  a  Glimpse  of  the  Millennium,"  show- 
ing its  plan  and  working  arrangements  and  how  it  is 
to  be  brought  about  "Practical  Socialism "  was  also 
the  theme  of  Samuel  and  Henrietta  Barnett.  "  The 
New  Party,"  describetl  by  some  of  its  members  and 
edited  by  Andrew  Reid,  had  a  frontispiece  by  Walter 
Crane,  and  the  same  editor's  name  appears  on  the 
title-page  of  "  Vox  Clamantium."  "  Problems  of  the 
Far  East,"  by  Hon.  George  X.  Curzon,  M.  P.,  relate  to 
Japan,  Korea,  and  China;  William  Epps  examined 
"  Land  Systems  of  Australia" ;  and  J.Morris  treated 
of  "The  War  in  Korea"  in  proj^ress  during  the  year. 
"  English  Democnicv  "  had  its  promises  and  perils 
reviewed  by  Arnold  White;  Spenser  Wilkinson 
offered  a  plea  for  a  national  policy  in  "  The  Great 
Alternative";  and  "Federal  Britain,  or  the  Unity 
and  Federation  of  the  Einpire  "  were  also  pleii<i  for 
by  F.  P.  de  Labilliere.  "  The  Government  and  Scot- 
tish Home  Rule  "  was  from  the  pen  of  C.  Waddie.  A 
second  edition  of  "Parliamentarv  (Government  in  the 
British  Colonies,"  by  Alphcus  'fodd,  wiis  edited  by 
his  son;  "Some  .Aspects  of  Disestablishment"  were 
edited  by  H.  C.  Shuttleworth;  und  Prof.  John  R. 
Commons  wrote  on  "  Social  Reform  and  the  Church." 
Gold  win  Smith  was  heard  from  in  "  f^HMuys  on  Ques- 
tions of  tlie  Day  "  ;  "  The  House  of  Lords  "  was  both 
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'    a  retrospect  and  a  forecast,  by  T.  A.  Spalding ;  Rev. 
II.  W.  Clark  published  "A  History  of  Tithes  " ;  and 
Dean  Luckock  **  The  History  of  Marriage,  Jewish  and 
Christian,  in  Relation  to  Divorce."     **The  Industrial 
and   Social  Life  and  Duties  of  the  Citizen^  were 
handled  bv  J.  £dward  Parrott  in  the  "  Waterloo 
Series,"  ana  John  MacCunn  wrote  on  the  ^  Ethics  ot 
Citizenship."     "  Toward  Utopia "   was  the  title  of 
speculations  in  social  evolution  by  A  Free  Lance; 
"  English  Commons  and  Forests,"  by  G.  Shaw-Le- 
fevre,  told  the  history  of  the  thirty  years'  struggle  for 
public  rights ;  and  from  Prof.  Edward  Jenks  we  have 
an    admirable  "■  Outline  of  English  Local  Govern- 
ment."  ^*  Appearance  and  Beality  "  was  a  metaphysi- 
cal essay  by  F.  H.  Bradley ;  ^  Philosophical  Remains 
of  George  Croom  Robertson  "  were  edited  by  Alexan- 
der Bain  and  T.  Whittaker ;  "  Historical  Philosophy 
in  France,  and  French  Belgium  and  Switzerland,"  by 
Prof.  Robert  Flint,  is  the  first  volume  of  a  contem- 
plated great  work  on  the  ^  History  of  the  Philosophy 
of  History  " ;  Prof.  James  Seth  *made  a  "  Study  of 
Ethical  Principles";  Prof.  William  Knight  explained 
the  difference  between  "  The  Christian  Ethic "  and 
other  moral  systems;  and  Rev.  J.  D.  Robertson  pub- 
lished an  essay  toward  a  new  analvsis,  deduction, 
and  development  of  "  Conscience."    Prof.  Alexander 
Campbell  Fraser  collated  and  annotated  *''  An  Essay 
concerning  Human  Understanding,"  by  John  Locke, 
of  which  there  had  been  hitherto  no  ample  and 
worthy  edition,  with  biographical,  critical,  and  his- 
torical prolegomena,  the  wnole   filling   2   volumes. 
"The  Riddle  of  the  Universe"  by  E.  D.  Fawcett,  was 
an  attempt  to  determine  the  nrst  principles  of  meta- 
physics.   William    Samuel    Lilly    examined    "The 
Claims  of  Christianity  " :  Charles  B.  Upton  delivered 
the  Hibbert  Lectures  in  1898  upon  "The  Bases  of 
Religious  Belief" ;  "  None  like  it :  A  Pleu  for  the  Old 
Sword"  emanated  from  Joseph  l*arker,  the  author 
of  the  "  People's  Bible  "  ;  "  The  Higher  Criticism  and 
the  Verdict  of  the  Monuments  "  were  confronted  with 
each  other  by  Rev.  Archibald  H.  Sayce ;  Rev.  Luke 
Rivington  wrote  on  "  The  Primitive  Church  and  the 
See  of  Peter";  Dr.  Alexander  Balroain   Bruce,  on 
"  St  Paul's  Conception  of  Christianity  " ;  Dr.  James 
Stalker,  in  "The  Trial  and  Death  of  Jesus  Christ," 
supplied  a  devotional  history  of  our  Lord's  passion ; 
"  Fishers  of  Men  "  was  the  title  of  addresses  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  "  Church   Work  " 
had  its  means  and  methoas  scanned  by  the  Bishop 
of  Manchester.    "Rectorial   Addresses  delivered  at 
St  Andrew's"  were  edited  by   Prof.  Knight;  the 
anonymous  author  of  "  Supernatural  Religion  "  made 
a  study  of  "  The  Gospel  according  to  St  Peter " ; 
"  Sacerdotalism,  if  rightly  understood,  the  Teaching 
of  the  Church  of  England"  was  by  Canon  W.  J. 
Kno.\-Little,  who  published  also  "Labor  and  Sor- 
rows," a  volume  of  sermons ;  "  The  English  Church 
in  the  Nineteenth  Centurv,  1800-1833  "  came  from  Rev. 
John  H.  Overton  ;  Rev.  ftobertB.  Fairbaim  published 
"  The  Oblation  and  the   Invocation  " ;  "  Christ  and 
Skepticism"  was  the  theme  of  13  essays  bv  S.  A. 
Alexander ;  and  amonff  other  works  on  religion  may 
be  mentioned  "  The  Theology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment," by  Walter  F.  Adeney ;  "  The  Tenderness  of 
Christ,"  by  Dr.  Anthonv  W.  Thorold  ;  "  The  Acts  of 
the  ApoetJes,"  by  F.  Denison   Maurice;  "Judaistic 
Christianity,"  by  Dr.  Fenton  J.  A.  Hart;  "The  Res- 
urrection of  the  Dead,"  by  Dr.  W.  Milligan;  "Col- 
lege and   University  Sermons,"  by  Arthur  Temple 
Lyttelton  ;  "  God's  City  and  the  Coining  of  the  King- 
dom," by  Canon  Scott  Holland  ;  "  The  Book  of  Rev- 
elation"  bv  Rev.  Frederick  Shaw:  "Clerical   Life 
and  Work,^'  by  Canon  Licldon;  a  second  scries  of 
"Sermons  preached  at    Whatelv,"   by   Rev.   R.  W. 
Church;    "The  Natural    History  of  the  Christian 
Religion,"  by  Dr.  W.  Mackintosh  ;  the  Bampton  Lec- 
tures for  1894,  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Illingworth,  upon  "  Per- 
sonalitVj  Human  and  Divine " ;   and  "  Tne  Super- 
natural m  Christianity,"  considered  by  Dr.  R.  Rainy, 
Prof.  J.  Orr,  and  Dr.  Marcus  Dods,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  statements  in  the  recent  Gilford  Lectures. 


T.  Harwood  Pattison  wrote  "  The  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  " ;  Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  "  Plain  IntroductioDB 
to  the  Books  of  the  Bible";  "1  Peter-Kevelation " 
was  a  new  volume  of  "  The  Sermon  Bible  " :  **  The 
Epistles  of  St  Peter,"  by  Dr.  J.  Rawson  Lumoy,  ap- 

grnred  in  the  new  sixth  series  of  the  "  Expositor^ 
ible,"  while  the  new  seventh  series  included  **The 
Book  of  Numbere,"  by  Dr.  Robert  A.  Watson  :  "  The 
Book  of  Chronicles,"  by  W.  H.  Bennett ;  "  The  See- 


Handley  Moule ;  and  the  second  and  third  volumes 
of  "  The  Psalms,"  by  Dr.  Alexander  Maclaren,  who 
also  published  4  volumes  on  the  several  gospels  in 
the  "Bible  Class  Expositions  Series."  In  Uie ^ Pres- 
ent Day  Primers"  we  had  "The  Printed  English 
Bible,  1525-1885 "  by  Richard  Lovett,  and  "  Esrly 
Church  History,"  by  J.  Vernon  Bartlett,  and  in  the 
"  Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes,"  "  The  Last  of  the 
Prophets,"  by  J.  Feather.  Rev.  C.  L.  Marston  made 
notes  on  "  The  Psalms  at  Work  " ;  "  Heroes  of  Israel  " 
were  commemorated  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Blaikie;  Rev.  F. 

B.  Meyer  sketched  the  character  of  "Jeremiah,  Priest 
and  l^phet " ;  and  from  Dr.  Horton  we  had  **  The 
Cartoons  of  St.  Mark."  Amon^  collections  of  ser- 
mons mav  be  mentioned :  "  Chnst  and  our  Times,^ 
by  Archaeacon  Sinclair;  "God  and  Christ,"  bv  Rev. 
Stopford  A.  Brooke:  "The  Spiritual  Worl<3,"  by 
Principal  Cave ;  and  "  Lombard  Street  in  Lentl"  by 
Archdeacon  Farrar,  Canon  Scott-Holland,  the  Dean 
of  Ely,  and  others.  Lectures  by  Spuigcon  on  "  The 
Art  oV  Illustration  "  in  preparing  sermqps  were  also 
printed.  "If  Christ  came  to  Chicago"  was  a  sensa- 
tional review  of  the  wickedness  of  that  city  bv  W  il- 
liam  T.  Stead.  An  anonymous  writer  toucned  upon 
"  The  Jewish  Question  and  the  Mission  of  the  Jews.^ 

Books  of  a  general  character,  which  may  as  well  be 
included  here  as  anywhere,  were  "The  Bntish  Fleet,'' 
the  growth,  achievements,  and  duties  of  which  were 
trac^  bv  Commander  Charles  N.  Robinson;  and 
"Britain's  Naval  Power,"  by  Hamilton  Williams; 
"Our  Railways,"  in  2  volumes,  by  John  Pendle- 
ton ;  "  British  Locomotives/'  by  J.  C.  Bo  wen  Cooke ; 
"The  Tower  Bridge"  by  J.  E.  Tuit;  "The Book  of 
the  Lifeboat,"  edited  and  arran^red  bv  J.  C.  Dibdin 
and  John  Ayling ;  "  Ancient  Ships,"  tne  first  install- 
ment of  an  exhaustive  work  by  Cecil  Torr;  "Notes 
on  Docks  and  Dock  Construction,"  by  C.  Colson; 
the  Howard  Lectures  for  1898  "On  the  Development 
and  Transmission  of  Power  from  Central  Stations,'^ 
by  W.  C.  Unwin ;  "Tidal  Rivers,"  by  W.  H.  Wheeler, 
in  the  "Civil  Engineering  Series^';  "The  Water 
Supply  of  Towns  and  the  Construction  of  Water 
Works,"  by  W.  K.  Burton,  of  the  Imperial  University 
of  Tokio,  Japan;  £.  Henry  Davies's  treatise  on 
"  Machinen*  for  Metalliferous  Mines  " ;  "  Cotton  Man- 
ufacture" oy  J.  Lister,  and  "Cotton  ftom  Field  to 
Factory,*'  by  J.  Mortimer;  "  A  Text-Book  of  Ore  and 
Stone  Mining,"  by  Clement  Le  Neve  Foster;  "Min- 
ing Royalties,"  by  Charles  A.  James  •  Vol.  II  of  "  The 
Tannins,"  by  Henry  Trimble ;  ana  "  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Fixed  Oils,  Fats,  Butters,  and  Waxes,"  by 
Charies  R.  A.  Wright  "  Secrets  of  tlie  Prison  House,"^' 
by  Major  Arthur  Griffith's,  contained  the  experience  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  witli  it  may  be  mentioned 
"  Reminiscences  of  an  Indian  Police  Official,"  by  T, 

C.  Arthur :  "  Suicide  and  Insanity  "  was  a  physio- 
logical ana  sociological  study,  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Stra'lian, 
in  the  "  Social  Science  Series,"  and  Dr.  George  W. 
Balfour  wrote  upon  "The  Senile  Heart."  "Scotch 
Deerhounds  and  their  Masters,"  by  the  late  George 
Cupples,  was  edited,  with  a  biographical  sketch  of 
the  author,  by  James  Hutchinson  Stirling ;  J.  P.  Hore 
wrote  a  "History  of  the  Ro^al  Buckhounda  " 'Raw- 
son  B.  Lee  continued  his  history  of  "  Modem  Dogs," 
with  a  nonsporting  division ;  Major  Glyn  Leonard 
embodies  sixteen  years  of  experience  in  his  book  upon 
"  The  Camel " ;  and  "  The  Arabian  Horse  "  received 
generous  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Maj.-Gen.  W. 
Tweedie.   In  the  "  Fur  and  Feather  Series  "  appeared 
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'^The  Grouse**  and  "'  The  Partridge,**  by  Rev.  H.  A.  volumes  which  remain  to  be  noticed  are  **  Seven  Love 

Macpherson,  and  others ;  while  in  the  **  Badminton  Son^s,  and  Other  LvricR,**  bv  Mrn.  T.  Percy  Cotton ; 

Library**  "Yachting**  was  handled  by  Sir  Edward  "  A  Monk's  Love,  ana  Other  Poems,**  by  J.D.Hosken; 

Sallivan,  Lord  Brassev,  and  others;  "Archery,**  by  "Lyrics  and  Tales  in  Verse"  by  J.  A.  Goodchild; 

C.  J.  Lozigman  and  Col.  H.  Walrond;  and  2  volumes  ana  "  Mediieval  Kecords  and  Sonnets,**  by  Aubrey 

were  devoted  to  "Big  Game  Shooting,**  bv  Olive  de  Vere.    Among  collections  are  "Bards  and  the 

Phillipps-Wolley,  with  contributions  from  the  most  Birds,**  selected  and  arranged  by   Frederick  Noel 

noted  sportsmen ;  "Ladies  in  the  Field**  was  edited  Patton:  "The  Poets*  Praise,  from  Homer  to  Swin- 
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and  Enirlish  Whist  Playera,**  by  W.  Prideaux  Court-  Ballads,  Ancient  and  Modem,**  chosen  by  R.  Brimley 

ney;  "The   Whist    Table,**   edited    by    Portland;  Johnson,  to  be  followed  by  two  more ;" Border  Bal- 

" Modem  Scientific  Whist,**  by  C.  D.  P.  Hamilton;  lads,**  with  an  introductory  essay  by  Andrew  Lang; 

and  R.  F.  Fo8ter*s  "  Duplicate  Whist.**  the  final  part  of  Vol.  VII  of  "  The  Roxburghe  Bal- 
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ready  been  given  to  the  public  in  magazines ;  and  a  Pretty  Puntan  **  was  a  drama  by  Arthur  Bridge ; 

warm  welcome  was  extended  also  to  "  Odes,  and  Other  and  "  Tiberius :  A  Drama,**  by  Francis  Adams,  had 
Poems,**  by  William  Watson.  Lewis  Morris  pub-  an  introduction  by  W.  M.  Rossetti.  "The  Complete 
lished  characteristic  "  Songs  without  Notes,'*  and  Plays  of  Richard  Steele  '*  were  issued  for  the  first 
Edmund  Goese  picturesquely  termed  his  realizations  time  during  the  year,  with  an  introduction  and  notes 
of  the  lengthening  shadows  "  In  Russet  and  Silver.**  by  G.  A.  Aitken ;  Israel  GoUanez  edited  "  Charles 
"  Ballads  and  Songs  **  of  John  Davidson  aroused  en-  Lamb*s  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets  who 
tbusiasm  among  reviewers,  and  "  A  London  Rose,  lived  about  the  Time  of  Shakespeare,**  in  2  volumes ; 
and  Other  Rhymes,**  by  Ernest  Rhys,  suggested,  as  while  the  colossal  work  of  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  in 
did  the  author*s  name,  a  Welsh  origin.  Andrew  editing  "  The  Complete  Works  of  Geofi'rey  Chaucer,** 
Lang  displayed  his  airy  fancy  and  exquisite  com-  from  numerous  uianuscripts,  in  6  volumes,  called 
mand  of  verse  in  "  Ban  and  Arridre  Ban  '* ;  Grant  forth  the  highest  commendation,  and  completed  the 
Allen  entitled  his  reminiscences  of  excursions  round  labor  of  love  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  base  of  Helicon,  undertaken  for  the  most  part  in  Yqya^  and  Travels. — No  part  of  the  globe,  habita- 
early  manhood, "  The  Lower  Slopes  ** ;  May  Kendall  ble  or  uninhabitable,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  ad- 
sent  out  "Songs  from  Dreamland**;  Norman  Gale  venturous  Englishman  in  1894.  "Glimpses  of  Four 
celebrated  a  national  game  in  "  Cricket  Songs,**  and  Continents  **  were  caught  by  Lady  rlantagenet, 
also  published  "A  June  Romance**;  "Poems"  ot  Duchessof  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  and  commem- 
Thomas  Gordon  Hake  were  selected  and  published  orated  in  letters;  Sir  Edwin  Aruold*s  "Wandering 
with  a  prefatory  note  by' Alice  Meynell ;  and  "  Songs,  Words  "  were  rescued  from  the  oblivion  of  newspaper 
Poems, and  Verses,**  by  Helen  (Lady)  Dufferin,  were  files;  Mrs.  Archibald  Dunn  described  " The  World's 
e^ted,  with  a  memoir  and  some  account  of  the  Sheri-  Highway,*'  with  some  first  impressions  while  jour- 
dan  family  (to  which  she  belonged),  by  her  son,  the  neying  along  it;  John  Dale  went  "  Round  the  World 


tiny  drama  by  W.  B.  Yeats,  are  also  of  Celtic  origin,  was  an  account  of  a  voyajge  on  the  yacht  "  Blen- 

Laurence  Binyon  published  "  Lyric  Poems,"  which,  cathra,**  by  Helen  Peel,  which  had  a  preface  by  the 

with  "Sonnets   of  the    Wingless   HourSj"   by   Eu-  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  her  godfather,  and 

gene  Lee-Hamilton,  will  please  meditative  minds ;  "  From  Edinburgh  to  the  Antarctic  "  recorded  W.  G. 

"Poems  and  Carols,**  by  Selwyn  Image,  appeared  Burn  Murdock's  notes  and  sketches  during  tJie  Dun- 

toward  the  close  of  the  year;  Oscar  Wilde  unriddled  dee  Antarctic  Expedition  of  1892-*98.     Vice-Admiral 

"The  Sphinx**;  the  "Second  Book  of  the  Rhymers*  Lindesay  Brine's  "  Travels  among  North  American 

Club'*  contained  some  very  good  verse;    Richard  Indians,**  though  made  during  1870,  were  not  com- 

Oamett  and  Lewis  Brockman  published,  respectively,  mitted  by  him  to  paper  until  thisyear,  but  lost  noth- 

volumes  of  "Poems**;  "Cuckoo  Songs"  came  from  ing  in  interest  by  tne  delay;  ** Texan  Ranch  Life'* 

Katharine  Tynan  Hinkson ;  "  Poems,  Old  and  Now,**  was  described  by  a  lady.  Mary  J.  Jaqucs ;  and  Eden 

from   George    Cotterell;   "Persephone,   and    Other  Philpotts  found  himself  at  nome  "In  Sugar-cane 

Poems,**  from  K.  McCosh  Clark ;  "  Poems,  Sozmets,  Land,**  as  he  terms  the  West  Indies.     "  Travels  in 

Songs,  and  Verses,**  fVom  the  author  of  "  The  Pro-  India  a  Hundred  Years  Ago,'*  by  Thomas  Twining, 

fessor,  and  Other  Poems:**  "The  Feast  of  Cotytto,  reissued  during  the  vear,'  included  a  visit  to  the 

and  Other  Poems,**  firom  C.  T.  Lusted ;  "  The  Burden  United  States ;   "  India  in  Nine  Chapters  "  was  de- 

of  Belief,  and  Other  Poemes"  from  the  Duke  of  Ar-  scribed   by  A.  M.  O.  Richards ;  "  Gold,  Sport,  and 

gjW ;  "  A  Book  of  Song,"  from  Julian  Sturgis ;  "  The  Coffee  Planting  in  Mysore,'*  by  R.  H.  Elliot,  recorded 

Rescue,  and    Other    Poems,**  from    Henry  6ellyse  the  experience  of  thirty-eight  years ;  "Eha"  was  "A 

Baildon :   while  "  Adriatica,"  by  Percy   Pinkerton,  Naturalist  on  the  Prowl '"  in  the  jungles  of  India ; 

and  "Idylls  and  Lyrics   of  the    Nile,"  by   11.  D.  and  Mrs.  Tvacke  told  " How  I  shot  my  Bears "  on  its 

Hawnsley,  were  evidently  suggested  by  foreign  travel,  frontiers.    Edward   G.  Browne  described    the    im- 

"Thc  Odes  of  Horace  and  me   Carmen  Scrculare^"*  pressions  of  "  A  Year  among  the  Persians " ;  "Climb- 

.were  translated  into  English  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  ing  and  Exploration  in  the  Karakorum- Himalayas" 

Gladstone,  M.  P.,  and  promptly  parceled  as  "  The  were    the    theme    of  William    Martin    Conway,  as 

Hawarden  Horace,"  by  Charles  L.  Graves.    "  Our  "  Chin-Lushai  Land  "  was  of  Col.  A.  S.  Roid ;  Capt 

Poets"  were   rather  roughly  handled  flrenerally  by  Hamilton  Bower  kept  the  "  Diarv  of  a  Journey  across 

Arthur  Lynch  in  satirical  rhyme:  while  J.  M.Bui-  Tibet";  and  Mrs.  Isabella  Bird  bishop  found  herself 

loch's  "  College  Carols"  were  superior  to  the  ordinary  "  Among  the  Thibetans."    Walter  B.  Harris  made  "A 

run  of  such.    H.  A.  Morrah  was  also  heard  from  Journey    through    the   Yemen " ;    Henry  Lansdale, 

"In  College  Groves.**    Herbert  HaiLstone  published  D.  D.,  visited  "Chinese  Central  Asia";  "Korea  and 

"Sonsp  and  Psalms";  Clifford  Brooks,  "The  Wan-  the  Sacred  White  Mountain"  was  a  brief  account  of 

derer  in  the  Land  of  Cybi,  and  Other  Poems,"  writ-  a  journey  made  in  1891  by  A.  E.  J.  Cavendish ;  Capt. 

ten  betw^n  the  years  1886  and  1893;  and  George  G.J.  Younghusband  went  "On  Short  Leave  to  Ja- 
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Exploration  of  Mount  Kina  Balu,  North  Borneo'^ 
comes  to  us  from  John  Whitehead,  a»  "  A  DeBcriptive 
Dictionary  of  British  M.alaya"  did  from  N.  B.  Den- 
ny s.  Ph.  D. :  a  memorial  edition  was  i^ued  ot  Sir 
Richard  F.  Burton's  "  First  Footsteps  in  East  Africa," 
edited  by  Lady  Burton ;  **  Travel  and  Adventures  in 
the  Congo  Free  Utate.  and  its  Big  Game  Shooting,*' 
by  H.  Bailey,  termea  by  the  natives  Bula  N'zau 
(Elephant  Smasher),  was  illustrated  from  his  own 
sketches;  Col.  A.  B.  Ellis  described  "The  Yorub&- 
speaking  I'eoples  of  the  Slave  Coast  of  West  Africa  " ; 
"  The  British  Mission  to  Uganda  in  1893,"  by  Sir 
Gerald  Portal,  was  edited,  with  a  memoir,  by  Rennell 
Rodd ;  Lord  Wolverton  told  of  "  Five  Months'  Sport 
in  Somaliland";  and  "  Letters  from  the  Western  Pa- 
cific and  Mashonalaiid,  1678-1891,"  by  Hugh  H.  Romil- 
1 V,  wero  edited,  with  a  memoir,  bv  his  brother,  Samuel 
II.  Romilly.  *^  On  the  Wallaby,  or.  Through  the 
East  and  across  Australia,"  by  Guy  Boothby,  was 
eminently  readable;  Albert  F.  Calvert  wrote  upon 
"The  Aborigines  of  Western  Australia"  after  an  ac- 
quaintance lormed  as  a  mining  engineer  among  them; 
E.  H.  Canney  entitled  Australia  "  The  Land  of  the 
Dawning";  "In  the  Land  of  the  Tui:  My  Journal 
in  New  Zealand  "  was  published  by  Mrs.  Robert  Wil- 
son ;  and  A.  Eraser  Hill  wrote  upon  "The  Land  and 
Wealth  of  New  South  Wales."  Mrs.  Howard  Vin- 
cent journeyed  from  "China  to  Peru,"  and  J.  J. 
Aubertin  went  "  By  Order  of  the  Sun  to  Chile  to  see 
the  Total  Eclipse,  April  1 6, 1 893."  George  E.  Thomp- 
son pictured  "Life  in  Tripoli,  with  a  Peeo  at  Ancient 
Carthage,"  and  "  Pioneenng  in  Morocco  ^  was  a  rec- 
ord of  seven  years'  medical  mission  work  in  the  pal- 
ace and  the  hut  of  Dr.  Robert  Kerr.  The  Egyptian 
Exploration  l<'und  published  an  "  Atlas  of  Ancient 
Egypt"  and  Parts  1  and  II  of  "Beni  Hassan  "  ;  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  issued  "A  Mound  of 
Many  Cities,'*^ by  Frederic  Jones  Bliss,  describing  the 
excavation  of  Tell  El  Hesy ;  while  "  Tell  el  A  mama," 
by  W,  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  contained  chapters  by 
Prof.  A.  R.  Sayce,  F.  LI.  Gritfeth,  and  F.  C.  J.  Spur- 
rell.  Mrs.  Lewis  gave  "A  Lady's  Impression  of 
Cyprus  in  1893";  Mra.  Louise  Jordan  Miln  was  in- 
teresting in  her  description  of  "  When  we  were 
Strolling  Plavers  in  the  East";  and  returning  once 
more  to  the  Continent,  we  have  the  second  and  final 
volume  of"  France  of  To-day,"  a  survey,  comparative 
and  retrospective,  by  M.  Bet'ham-Edwards,  as  well  as 
Vol.  II  of  H.  Suthcriand  Edwards's  "Old  and  New 
Paris,"  which  contains  more  than  200  illustrations, 
and  completes  a  beautiful  and  admirably  written 
book ;  "  Two  Summers  in  Guyenne,"  by  Edward  Har- 
rison Barker;  "The  Deserts  of  Southern  France,"  to 
which  2  volumes  are  devoted,  by  Sabine  Baring- 
Gould  ;  "  The  Peasant  State,"  an  account  of  Bulgana 
in  1894,  by  Edward  Dicey ;  "  A  Winter  Jaunt  to  Nor- 
way," bv  Mrs.  Alec  Jweedie ;  "  Crui-sing  in  the  Neth- 
erlands,^' by  J.  Christopher  Davies;  "The  Gypsy 
Road,"  which  was  followed  on  a  bicycle,  bv  Gren- 
ville  A.  J.  Cole,  through  Poland,  Hungary,  Moravia, 
Bohemia,  and  Germany,  in  company  with  Edmund 
H.  New,  who  supplied  the  illustrations.  "Scrambles 
in  the  Alps,"  W  Edward  Whvmper;  **  Dolomite 
Strongholds,"  the'last  untrodden  Alpine  peaks,  which 
were  successfully  a.«*saulted  by  Rev.  J.  Sanger  Da- 
vies  ;  and  "  Notes  on  Tobogganing  at  St.  Moritz,"  by 
Theodore  Andrea  Cook.  "Sunrise  Land,"  by  Mrs. 
Alfred  Borlyn  ( Vera),  described  rambles  in  Eastern 
England;  Edward  Porritt  informed  Americans  con- 
cerning "The  Englishman  at  Home";  George 
Augustus  Sala's  latest  book  brought  "  London  up  to 
Date";  W\  P.  Ilankett  Smith  was  an  authority  ujwn 
"Climbing  in  the  British  Isles";  J.  J.  Hissev  carried 
us  "Through  Ten  English  Counties";  ''Twelve 
Years'  Residence  on  the  West  Coast  of  Scotland" 
contAined  the  shooting  and  fi.-^hing  experiences  of  J. 
Mason;  John  Bickerdyke  spent  "Days  in  Thule 
with  Rotl,  Gun.  and  Camera " ;  John  Geddie  went 
around  "The  Fringes  of  Fife";  "Somerset  High- 
ways, Byways,  and  Waterways"  were  followed  bv 
C.  "R.  B. 'Barrett;  "  Flamborough  :  Village  and  Head- 


land," the  work  of  various  writen,  was  edited  by 
Robert  Fisher;  «  The  Marches  of  Wales,"  by  Charles 
G.  Harper,  recorded  notes  and  impressions  on  the 
Welsh  marehes  from  the  Severn  Sea  to  the  Sands  of 
Dee ;  and  "  Picturesque  Old  Chester,"  in  2  parts, 
consisted  of  etchings  by  T.  Piper  and  notes  by  Mra^ 
H.  Stanford  and  J.  Taylor.  "  The  Hihtorical  Geo^r- 
raphy  of  the  Holv  Land  "  was  written  bv  Dr.  Geoi^ 
Adam  Smith  witn  special  reference  to  t^e  history*  of 
Israel  and  the  early  Church  :  and  Vol.  VIII  of  *•  An 
Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies,"  by  C. 
P.  Lucas,  was  devoted  to  West  Africa. 

The  following  are  the  figures  of  book  produc- 
tion in  Great  Britain  during  1894,  from  the  col- 
umns of  the  "  Publishers'  Circular*' : 


DIVSIONS. 


Theoloey,  Bermons,  biblical,  etc. 

Educational,  ckssical,  aad  philo- 
logical  

Jnvenile  works  and  ules 

Novela,  tales,  and  other  fiction. . 

Law,  jurisprudence,  etc 

Political  and  social  economy, 
trade,  and  commerce        

Arts.  Bdences,  'and  illustrated 
works 

Voyages,  travels,  ge<^raphlcal 
research 

History,  biography,  etc 

Poetry  and  the  drama 

Yearbooks  and  serials  tn  vols.. . . 

Medicine,  surgery,  etc 

Belles-lettres,  essays,  mono- 
graphs, etc 

Miscellaneous,  including  pam- 
phlets, not  sermons 


1893. 

1^ 

4P9 

74 

618 

6S9 

985 

87 

104 
86 

898 
88 

71 

14 

86 

87 

247 
260 
197 
870 
88 

72 
65 
87 
1 
68 

96 

11 

1,108 

81b 

1,268 
5,129 

^189 

6382 

1894. 


as  J 


476 

bO 

615 

869 

1,815 

126 

127 
29 

887 
28 

141 

21 

96 

80 

288 
256 
160 
828 
97 

68 

58 

21 

2 

59 

870 

115 

767 

215 

6,800 

1J^5 

6,485 
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usual  list  of  the  more  important  publications  of 
the  year  in  Continental  Europe  have  been  added 
short  notes  on  South  American  and  Japanese 
literature. 

Bel^mn. — In  the  department  of  history  perhaps  the 
most  iniportaut  work  is  Charles  Duvivier's  "  La  Que- 
relle  des  d'Avesnes  et  des  Dampierre,"  a  masterlv 
study  of  the  French  and  Germanic  influences  at  work 
in  Belgium  iu  the  thirteenth  century.  The  saiiic 
tojjic  has  been  touched  upon  by  F^licien  Cattier  in 
"  Evolution  du  Droit  penal  gentian ique  en  Ilainaut 
jus^u'au  15-  Siecle."  Vol.  Ill  of  "Belgique  illustr^e'' 
finwhes  that  comprehensive  and  valuable  work; 
"  Jansenius,  fiveque  d'Ypres,"  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Lou\ain,  is  a 
fresh  attempt  to  settle  tlie  question  of  that  prelate's 
last  moments  and  his  submission  to  the  Pope.  There 
have  appeared  also  Vol.  X  of  the  correspondence  of 
Cardinal  de  Granvelle.  edited  by  Ch.  Plot,  and  Vol. 
I  of  the  "Oartulaire  ue  PEglise  dc  St.  Lambert  ill. 
Li^jre,"  edited  by  St.  Bormans  and  E.  School mecstera. 
A  charming  anonymous  book  on  Emile  do  Lavcleye 
(the  first  series  of  whose  "  Essais  et  £tudes  "  has  bi*n 
published)  Lh  based  principally  on  valuable  family 
papers  an(i  letters ;  Mgr.  Lamy  has  found  a  subject 
m  the  Comte  de  M^Tode,  Gen.  P.  Ilenrard  in  Baron 
Kcrvvn  de  Lettenhove,  A.  Nyssens  in  Eudore  Pirniez, 
and  Mosdach  dc  ter  Kiele  and  A.  Giron  in  tlie  Pro- 
cureur-Gen<5ral  Faider;  finally,  Ferdinand  van  der 
Hacirhen  lias  issued  a  bibliography  of  Erasmus.  Books 
of  national  interest  in  their  field  are  E.  Crnderlier's 
'*  I/Alc<K)li8ine  en  Belpique,'^  J.  Momniacrt's  **La 
Sinc6rit^  du  Wjrime  representatif  en  Belgique,^  and 
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A.  Heins's  "  Les  OuvrieTB  ^antois  ^ ;  while  amon^  the 
other  noteworthy  works  in  the  domain  of  pohtical 
and  social  science  are  V.  Brant8^8  **•  Le  Regime  cor- 
poratif  au  1£K  Siecle  dans  les  fltats  geniianiques^^; 
O.  Pytferoen's  "  Berlin  et  sea  Institutions  administra- 
tives":  "*  Les  Origines  du  Droit  international,'*  by  E. 
Nys ;  C.  Van  Overbergh's  "  Les  Inspecteurs  du  Tra- 
vail dans  les  Fabriques  et  les  Ateliers  " :  G.  de  Grcers 
*'  Les  Lois  sociologiquet* " ;  Ed.  Romberg's  "  Des  Belli- 
g^rante  et  dcs  Prisonniers  de  Guerre  ";  £.  Mahaim's 
'^Les  Syndicats  profes^ionnels " ;  and  L6o  Errera's 
"Les  Juifs  russcft/'  O.  Laurent  has  written  of"  Les 
L'niversit^a  des  ^tats-Unis  et  du  Canada  et  sp^ciale- 
ment  leurs  Institutions  medicales.''  Valuable  or  in- 
wresting  additions  to  the  literature  of  the  fine  art«  are 
Alph.  VTauters's  "  Bernard  van  Orlcy  " ;  "  Sept  :fitudo8 
pour  servir  k  I'llistoire  de  Hans  Nlemling,"  by  A.  J. 
w  auters :  Henry  Hyraans's  "  Lucas  Vorstcrman  . . ." ; 
Jules  Helbig's  "  Lambert  Lombard  " ;  J.  G.  Prison's 
*•  L-Esth^tique  de  Richard  Wagner";  Maurice  Kuffe- 
rath's  clever  analyses  of  "Le  Theatre  de  Wagner"; 
a  life  of  Orlando  oi  Lasso,  by  Jules  Doclere ;  and  £. 
vander  Straeten's  curious  "  Cnarles-Quint,  Musicien." 
**Les  Saloui^:  Etudes  de  Critique  et  Esth^tique"  ia 
8i}{ne<^l  Thor^-Burgcr.  Ferdinand  Loise  is  the  author 
of  a  monograph  on  the  charming  poet  Abrassart ;  and 
P.  Wauweniians  has  published  "  Le  droit  des  Auteurs 
en  Belgique.  .  .  ."  The  history  of  Belc^an  literature 
in  Toumai  has  been  traced  by  Joseph  Hovois;  Mau- 
rice Wilmotte  has  written  of  the  development  of 
Walloon  literature ;  and  the  greater  part  of  Vol.  U  of 
Francis  Nautet's  important  "Ilistoire  des  Lettres  bel- 
ies d'Expreswion  franQaise  "  is  devoted  to  "  La  jeune 
Belgique,"  the  group  of  writers  which  came  into 
prominence  about  a  decade  and  a  half  ago.  Ch.  Potvin. 
oy  the  publication  of  the  private  correspondence  of 
C'harles  de  Coster  (died  1879),  has  thrown  much 
li^ht  upon  the  life  of  that  noted  forerunner  of  this  new 
school,  two  other  precursors  of  which,  Camille  Lemon- 
nier  (a  monograph  on  whom  has  been  written  by 
Louis  DelmerJ  and  Edmond  Picard,  are  in  evidence, 
the  first  (living  in  Paris)  with  "L'Arche:  Journal 
d'une  Maman  "  (more  "  restful  and  delicate  in  charac- 
ter" than  most  of  his  other  works),  the  second  with 
"  £1  Mc^reb  el  Aksa,"  an  account  of  his  experiences 
while  taking  part  in  a  Belgian  embassy  to  the  court 
of  the  late  outtan  of  Morocco.  The  "  Jeunes  "  appear 
to  be  ifaining  more  general  recognition.  The  Acad6- 
mie  Royale  de  Belgique,  that  stronghold  of  literary 
conservatism,  has  thrice  awarded  the  Government 
prize  to  prominent  exponents  of  the  new  spirit,  and 
now  the  quinquennial  prize  of  5,000  francs  for  French 
literature  in  Belgium  has  been  awarded  to  Georges 
Eekhoud  for  his  **^La  nouvelle  Carthage"  (a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  characteristics  and  vices  of  Antwerp  life), 
while  Georges  Rodenbach's  play  "  Le  Voile "  has 
been  performed  at  the  Com6die  Fran<;aiao,  Paris.  The 
Ittitt-named  writer  has  issued  also  the  "  Mus<^e  de 
B^^uines,"  deftcribing  the  life  led  by  the  *"*•  beguines^ 
of  Bruges,  and  "  Le  V^oyuije  dans  lea  Yeux,"  sympa- 
thetic, though  slightly  obscure.  Other  young  authors 
coming  to  the  fore  are  Max  Elskamp,  Jos6  Hennebicq, 
Mauri(*e  Dc^^ombiaux,  Andr^  Fontainas,  E<lmond 
Riw.Henfo."»8e,  and  ^mile  Verhaeren  amoni;  poets;  and 
Arnold  Gotftn,  Victor  Remouchamps.  LiSopold  Cou- 
rouble,  Arthur  Daxhelet,  and  Eugene  cie  Molder 
writers  of  prose.  "  Alladine  et  Palomides,"  "  La  Mort 
de  Tintagiles,"  and  "  Int^rieur,"  published  under  the 
title  "  Trois  petits  Drames  pour  Marionnettes,"  are 
written  in  the  iLsual  manner  of  their  author,  Maurice 
Maeterlinck.  Finally  there  are  "  Du  Cunal  k  la 
For^t,"  by  £mile  Grc'yson,  and  "  Autour  d'un  ("he va- 
let: Scenes  de  la  Vie  romuine,"  by  Xavier  de  Reul  (a 
vijroroos  writer),  both  of  the  old  school. 

Among  the  works  in  the  Flemish  language  the  his- 
torical monographs  by  J.  Broeckaert,  Iluys,  Stock- 
mans,  Th.  Sevens,  Tfiys,  and  De  Raadt,  on  various 
towns  and  villages  in  Flemish  Belgium,  are  of  special 
interest.  Julius  Vuvlsteke,  in  "  Een  Ilandvol  Miss- 
lagen,"  points  out  the  errors  in  Potter's  "  Gent  van 
de  vroegstc  Tijden  tot  Heden";  and  Aug.  Gitt^e 


picturesquely  describes  Holland  and  its  people  in  hiB 
"  ^y  onze  Noorder  broeders  " ;  while  J.  Staes  draws  a 
somber  picture  of"  De  8ans-Culotten  te  Antwerpen." 
Max  Rooses  has  written  an  admirable  biography  of 
Verlat,  a  fine  Belgian  colorist,  recently  deceased.  E. 
Soens  is  the  author  of  an  interesting  essay  upon  the 
devil  as  represented  in  Flemish  plays  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Pieter  Geiregat,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  modem 
Flemish  literature,  had  compiled  a  popular  handbook 
of  "  Maatschappelijke  Vraagstukken.''  Miss  Virginie 
Loveling,  one  of  the  foremost  Flemish  writers  of  prose, 
has  issueid  a  volume  of  short  storiea,  "  Een  Vonkje 
van  Genie,"  and  prose  fiction  of  note  has  been  pro- 
duced also  by  Is.  Teirlinck  ("Naar  het  Land  van 
Belofte  "),  C.  Lanckriet,  Fr.  van  den  Bergh,  and  Aug. 
de  Vreught  Cyril  Buysse,  "Ilet  Reclit  van  den 
Sterkste,''  while  showing  a  tendency  toward  Zola- 
like descriptions  of  low  life,  gives  evidence  of  a  power- 
ful talent.  In  the  realm  of  poetry,  beside  new  works 
by  the  veterans  Emmanuel  iliel  and  the  Abbe  Guido 
Gezelle  (who  writes  in  the  western  Flemish  patois), 
there  have  been  volumes  of  verse  from  younger  writ- 
ers, such  aa  G.  de  Mey  and  J.  Noterdaeme.  However, 
Pol  de  Mont's  "Claribella"  and  H^lene  Swarth'a 
"  Verzen,"  both  marked  by  "  beauty  of  form  and 
richness  of  imagery,"  are  the  most  important  poetical 
publications  of  the  voar. 

Bohemia.— Social  historv— the  history  of  the  people 
— has  in  Bohemia  a  capable  contributor  in  Zikmund 
Winter,  whose  "From  Old  Prague:  Historical  Pic- 
tures," oflers  the  results  of  sound  historical  research 
in  graphic  language.  "  Vlastiveda  Moravski,"  a 
historical  and  statistical  account  of  the  country,  is  in 
course  of  publication.  A  large  number  of  books  of 
travel  have  appeared.  P.  Durdik  gives  an  interest- 
ing description  of"  Five  Years  in  Sumatra";  J.  Guth 
has  published  "  Wanderings  through  France "  and 
"Silhouettes  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva";  Guido 
Mansuet  has  written  a  noteworthv  work  on  Pales- 
tine ;  Rutte  is  the  author  of  a  finely  illustrated  book 
on  Switzerland ;  while  "  The  Caucaitus  "  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Em.  Fait.  Here  may  be  mentioned  also 
the  notes  of  the  American  journey  of  J.  Smaha,  an 
actor;  J.  Bittner,  who  follows  the  same  profession, 
has  written  a  little  volume  of  "  Recollections."  The 
Bohemian  Academy  is  publishing  monographs  on 
various  subjects,  helping  to  fill  up  the  many  gaps 
that  exist  in  the  scientific  literature  of  this  country. 
The  publication  of  works  like  J.  (xebauer's  "  Historical 
Grammar  of  the  Czech  Language  "  is  hailed  with  much 
satisfaction.  This  excellent  guide  is  to  be  followed  by 
a  "  Dictionary  of  Old  Bohemian."  The  "  Bohemian 
Bibliographical  Catalogue  for  1892"  (fourth  annual 
issue)  was  published  in  1894.  Of  books  on  art  and  finely 
illustrated  works,  so  numerous  last  year,  there  are  few 
to  record.  The  Bohemian  Academy  has  issued  an  il- 
lustrated essay  by  Mares  on  Bohemian  gla.*«s.  Piner's 
series  of  pastels,  "  The  Demon  of  Love,"  has  been 
finely  reproduced,  with  poetry  bv  J.  Vrchlick^.  The 
first  volume  of  V.  V.  Zelen^'s  "  I'!lssays  and  Memoirs," 
dealing  with  Fred.  Smetana,  has  been  published. 

Historical  novels  are  very  popular,  but  the  younger 
exploiters  of  that  vein  of  romance  have  not  produced 
any  reallv  noteworthy  work.  In  this  field  the  wrlt- 
injfs  of  Jirasck  exercise  a  great  infiuence  upon  the 
public  by  their  national  spirit.  While  most  of  the 
older  novelists  abstain  from  psychological  studies  and 
theorizing.-*  on  social  questions,  the  younger  men  are 
agitated  by  the  new  idea.s  that  are  stirring  the  litera- 
ture of  all  Europe.  And  although  much  of  the  newer 
fiction  is  criticised  as  showing  a  lack  of  skill  in  prop- 
erly controlling  plots,  yet  there  is  much  that  is  inter- 
esting in  the  attenjpts  of  the  younjrcr  devotees  of 
realism.  The  life  of  to-day  is  often  graphically  de- 
scribed in  their  works,  but  in  the  multiplicity  of 
scenes  and  character  sketches  the  main  idea  is*  apt 
to  become  blurred ;  it  is  in  short  stories  that  the 
younger  element  is  mainly  winning  its  spurs.  V. 
Alrwtik,  in  his  novel  "Santa  Lucia,"  describes  the 
ups  and  downs  in  the  life  of  the  impecunious  student 
in  Prague,  which  city  is  the  scene  of  action  in  Ignat 
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Herrmann^s  ^  Domestic  BIuw*^  ("^A  Happy  UusbaDd,^  om  Hb.  Mig.  Kejser  Alexander  II ":  and  N.  P.  Jen> 

^*A  Happy  Wife^^),  stories  eniorcing  tne  old  adage,  sen^s  ^^  Napoleons  Felttog  i  Buslana,  1612.'"    Alfred 

**  Marry  in  haste  .  .  .^;  Slejhar  essays  psychologrical  Lehman  traces  the  history  of  witchcraft  and  soper- 

analysis  in  ^^  Impressions  of  Nature  and  Society  ^^  and  stitions.    J.  JucI  describes  "  En  Rejse  til   Kusland 

"  Florian  Bilek,  the  Miller  of  B^-sic  " ;  F.  A.  Simacek's  under    Tsar   Peter,"    and    *' Fra   Michigansfien    til 

^  Two  Loves "  offers  details  ot  the  life  of  employees  Kronborf^  "  is  by  H.  B.   Kasmussen.     H.   Hdffding 

on  country  estates  and  in  su^ar  manufactories ;  Hcrites  has  written  ^'  Den  nyere  Filosofis  Historie  ^ ;  A.  An- 

has  again  sought  subjects  in  the  small  towns  for  his  derson,  '*  Mennesket^s  Son*';  and  H.  Jenseu,  ^Apo»- 

** Two  Talcs'^  and  ^'Commonplace  Scenes,"  as  has  telen  Paulus."   ^^ Danmarks FolkehOjskoler  og  Land- 

Stech  in  ^  Small-Town  Pepper" ;  the  brothers  Mrstik  brugsskoler,  1844-^94  "  is  the  interesting  topic  chosen 

have  issued  further  interesting  descriptions  of  Mora-  by  n.  Kosendal.    A.  Wilde's  **  Memoirer,  ISSO-'SS," 

vian  life  in  ^  Shadows"  and  **  Pictures" ;  and  Kufiher  and  N.  Bdgh's  ^  Christian  Winther"  are  new  works 

probes  the  sore  points  of  Bohemian  life  with  a  light  of  biog^iiphy.    Q.    Brandes  writes  of  "  Udenlandske 

touch  in  ""  Times  and  Questions,"  a  collection  of  arti-  Egne  og  Personligheder."     In  literary  history  we 

des.    Mention  must  be  made  also  of  Braun's  posthu-  find  F.  Jonsson's  ^  Den  oldnorske  og  oldislandske 

mous  "  Historical   Tales " ;  the  charming  "  Slovak  Litteraturs  Historie  " ;  T.  Lundbeck's  "  Drvden  som 

Pictures  "  of  Fr.  Horenskf ;  Merhaut's  ^  Serpent,  and  Tragediedigter  " ;  A.  Dolleris's  '^  Danmarks  &»haDd> 

other  Talcs  " ;  Horica's  "  Tales  "  of  military  and  social  lere^' ;   ana  J.   VahPs  **  Dansk  Bogfortegnelse   for 

life ;  Svoboda's  "  Poems  of  Romance  " ;  K.  L.  Kukla's  1881-'92." 

^  From  all  Comem  of  Prague  .  .  . " ;  J.  L.  Hrdina's  "•  Jonathan  og  andre  FortaelUnger,"  by  F.  Bi^^t,  is 

"  Stories,  Pictures,  and  Humoresques" ;  F.  Proch4zka's  said  to  add  nothing  to  the  reputation  of  this  popular 

"  From  Various  Memoirs  " ;  and  F.  J.  KubeS's  "  The  author  of  the  militan-  novels  "A  Kecruit  of  1864  *^  and 

Best  Humoresques  and  Stories."    An  improvement  is  ^^Afler  Dtlppel."    The  poetical  traditions  of  Danish 

taking  place  in  literature  for  children,  who  have  been  literature,  wnich  has  ever  included  especially  not- 

hitherto  supplied  with  very  trashy  publications ;  some  able  work  in  meter,  are  being  continued  by  youmrer 

competent  writers  have  begun  to  turn  their  attention  to  writers,  such  as  Niels  MOller,  Fons,  Johannes  J^r- 

this  field,  such  a»  Jirasek  (^'  Old  Bohemian  Historical  gensen,  and  Drachmann.    This  may  be  r^arded  aa 

Tales  ")  and  Dolensk^  ^an  illustrated  Bohemian  his-  one  phase  of  the  reaction  in  favor  of  idealism.    So- 

tory  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Kezek).    Less  phus  Miehaelis,  of  the  newer  school,  shows  a  refined, 

poetrv  has  been  published,  and  not  very  much  by  delicate  style  in  his  volume  of  poems  "  Solblomster," 

the  older  writers.     VrchlicK^  has  issued  **  Wander-  and,  has  also  issued  a  graceful  translation  of  the  old 

ings  of  Queen  Mab,"  ^  Fra^^ments  of  an  Epopee,"  an  French  poem  of  "  Aucassin  and  Nicolette."    Other 

enlai^ed  edition  of  his  ^  L  Morta,"  and  an  interest-  new  publications  in  the  field  of  belUs-UUres  include : 

ing  "Anthology"  of  800  pieces  chosen  by  himself  H.  Bergstrom's  "  Vendepunkter " ;  O.  Borchsenius^s 

fh>m  the  immense  number  of  his  productions ;  a  mas-  ^^Hjenilige  Interidrer";  P.  NansenV  **  Julius  Dag- 

ter  of  form,  he  is  more  at  ease  m  classical  subjects  bog "  j  J.  ExsuPs  "■  En  Studie " ;   H.  Drachmann^ 

than  in  homely  ones  of  national  and  contemporary  "  Bonifacius  Skeerct " ;  K.  HamsunV  **  Ny  Jord  " ;  K. 

life.     Zeyer's  three  comedies,  *'  The  Brothers,"  **  The  G.  BrOndsted's  "  Frihed  " ;  M.  Ottosen's  « Alavast^- 

Play  of  Love"  and  **  The  Time  of  Roseate  Mom,"  gir";    K.  Gjellerup's  "Kong    Hiame    Skald";    V. 

are  quite  in  tne  spirit  of  his  former  work.    One  of  BergsOeV  "  Julefort»Ellinger";   J.    MoUer^s    **Hu^ 

the  strongest  of  the  younger  generation,  the  skeptical  Stellinf;  " ;  G.  Heiberg^s  ''  Kunstnere :  Komedie  "  ;  K. 

Machar,  continues  his  pessimistic  strain  in  "  Tristium  Juel-Hansen^s   "Terese    Kaerulf";   J.    SchjOrring^i 

Vindobona,"  in  which  he  lashes  the  fatuity  of  party  "  Familien  paa  Sogaard  " ;  and  I.  Ring,  **  1.  Bolge- 

strife.    The  exactly  opposite  tendency  is  represented  gang." 

in  the  remarkable  "  Sursum  Corda,"  by  X.  Dvorak,  a  They  have  been  discussing  copjr right  in  the  Dan- 

talented  Roman  Catholic  priest,  whose  poems  breatlie  ish  Parliament,  where  a  bill  directing  that  Denmark 

enthusiasm   and   religious   faith.     Soya,   Tdborsk^^,  should  join  the  Convention  of  Bern  was  rejected  by 

Mokr^,  and  Kl&stersk^  also  have  issued  poems  of  a  few  votes.    It  is  reported  also  that  Danish  authors 

more  or  less  merit.    The  drama  is  said  to  give  prom-  have  organized  a  union  similar  to  those  formed  in 

ise  of  a  new  era  through  the  infusion  of  fVesh  ideas  Sweden  and  Norway,  between  which  latter  country 

by  the  efforts,  crude  though  they  be,  of  the  vounger  and  Denmark  there  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  friendly 

writers.    The  work  of  F.  A.  S  voboda,  of  F.  A .  Sim&cek  communion  in  literary  matters. 

^"Another  Air"),  and  especially  of  the  brothers  Mrstik  Fnuioa.— The  newly  awakened  great   interest    in 

(^Marysa"),  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection.  everything  relating  to  Napoleon  developed  into  a 

Daunark. — The  Danes  read  much,  and  consequently  veritable  cult,  and  formed  a  characteristic  feature  of 

the  literary  production  of  Denmark  is  usually  large  the  literary  activity  of  the  last  two  years.    Among 

in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  country  ;  it  includes  the  new  literature  on  this  subject  are  Fr^d^ric  Mas- 
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marks  Historie  .  .  .,1648-^60 "deals  with  the  bloodless  in^dits  ~du  Marauls  de  Montchenu,' Commissaire  du 

political  revolution  which  took  place  in  1660,  when  Gouvemement  au  Roi  Louis  XVIIl  dans  Pile,  par 

King  Frederick  111  was  invested  with  full  sovereignty.  G.  Firmin-Didot " ;  a  translation  of  Gen.  Wolseley's 

A.  v.  Jorgensen^s  ''  Peter  Schumacher  Gritfenteld  "  "  Le  D^clin  et  la  Chute  de  Napoleon  " ;  Albert  Van- 

(chancellor  under  Christian  V)  tends  to  place  the  daPs"  Napoleon  let  Alexandre  l"(Gobert premium  of 

"  excessive  ambition  and  greed  "  of  this  threat  states-  10,000  francs)  •  Constant's**  M^moiressur  la  Vie  priv^e 

man  in  a  clearer  light.    Not  a  few  false  ideas  respect-  de  Napoleon  1,  sa  Famille  et  sa  Cour  " ;  and  A.  Guil- 

ing  earlier  Danish  history  have  been  thus  corrected  lois's  *'  Napoleon  .  .  ."    Vol.  Ill  of  **  La  France  sous 

through  the  research  carried  on  especially  by  younger  Louis  XVI,"  bv  A.  Jobez,  has  appeared;  Imbert  de 

historians,  such  as  Edvard  Holm,  Steenstrup^  Frede-  Saint- Amand  has  edited  the  remarkable  **  Journal 

ricia,  Erslev  and  Troels  Lund.    The  last  named  is  de  Marie  Th^rdse  de  France."    M.  Loir's  "  La  Marine 

autlior  of  a  series  of  volmninous  monographs  on  the  Royole   en    1789,"  A.  Babeau^s  **La  Province  sous 

vis  intime  of  the  Danes  in  the  sixteenth  century,  I'ancien  R^ffime,"   and    Georges  Bertin's  scholarly 

which  won  warm  admiration,  although  Dr.  Schufer,'a  volume  on  the  fcLscinating  Madame  de  Lamballe  are 

Tubingen  professor,  attacked  the  historian  and  his  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  period 

manner  of  writing  the  history  of  civilization  rather  immediatdy   preceding  the  Revolution;  Jthe  latter 
than  thot  of  the  state.     To  tnis  Lund  published  a 
spirited  answer.    Further  historical  works  of  interest 

are:    T.  Lund^s  "Christian  den  Fjerde^s  Skib  paa  ffcnae  ae  Vyameimeau,  -  aims  u)  aeiineaie  me  lamous 

Skanderborg  So  ";  A.  Larsen^s  •*  Dansk-norske  Hel-  Vend^en  in  his  proper  proportions.    G^n^ral  du  Ba- 

tehistorier,  168e-1648  " ;  0.  H.  Aagord's  "  Til  Minde  rail's  "  Mes  Souvenirs  "  offers  a  spirited  picture  of  the 
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(H>nque»t  of  Algcrift,  by  one  who  took  an  active  part 
thiTein;  the  Duchess  Tas^cher  de  lu  Pajjcrio's  mem- 
(•ire,  "Mon  Sejour  aux  Tuileries.  l»o2-'58,^*  have 
hvvn  publiifhecl;  while  a  surprlsiuj^f  revelation  in 
iiiaiie  in  Pierre  liaohet-Souplet'rt  "  Louis  Nu^wleon 
l*ris<mnier  au  Fort  de  Ilain/'  The  *'  Souvenirs  du 
l*riDce  de  Joinville,"ha8  reached  its  fourteenth  edition. 
Quite  recent  times  arc  treated  in  Gaston  Koutier's 
"Guillaume  II  a  Londres  et  PUnion  franco  russe  " ; 
^Alexandre  III.  sa  Vie,  son  (Euvro,"  by  E.  Floun*ns; 
and  (J.  Kothan^s  "La  France  et  sa  Politique  ext^- 
rit'ure  en  1867."  Charles  do  Mazade's  "  L'Europe  et 
Ic-s  Neutralitds"  (posthumous)  is  a  study  of  the  ex- 
oe[>tional  situation  of  small  neutral  nations  such  as 
Switzerland  and  Bel^um.  France^s  colonizing  and 
<H)nquerinsr  ventures  in  the  East  have  more  or  le^is 
inspired  Prince  H.  d'Urleani8's"Autoiir  du  Tonkin  "; 
H.  AUs's'*Nod  Africaina";  M.  Monnier's  **  Mission 
Binjjer:  France  noire";  A.  Marti neau's  "Madagas- 
car en  1894";  Gamot's  "  L' Expedition  fran^aise  de 
FomioMc:  1884-'85";  and  E.  Barbe's  "  Le  Nabab 
Rene  Madec :  Ilistoire  diplomatique  dcs  Projets  de  la 
France  sur  le  Bengale  et  le  Pendjab,  177'ii-180»"; 
while  other  portions  of  the  Orient  fonn  the  subject 
of  Ch.  I^wnen's  "  Le  Japon  modeme  "  and  A.  Olia- 
jieoux's  "  Le  ('onitfo  .  .  ."  The  United  States  are 
seen  by  French  eyes  in  the  interesting  though  not 
profound  "  Vingt  Jours  dans  le  Nouveau  Monde,"  by 
Octave  Uzanne  (who  has  also  written  of"  La  Femme 
a  Paris :  nos  Cuntemporaines  "),  and  Paul  Bourget's 
**Outre-Mer";  while  Max  O'Rell  writes  of  the  Enif- 
lish  colonies  in  his  "  La  Maison  John  Bull  et  C'«."  The 
stcond  volume  of  O.  Noel's  "  Ilistoire  du  Commerce 
du  Monde  "has  appeared.  Paul  Sabatier  has  maile  a 
careful  and  conscientious  study  of  the  "  Vie  de  Saint 
Fran^>is  dWssise  ";  Jules  Bois  writes  of  "  Les  petites 
Religions  de  Paris  " ;  and  Th.  Cailleux.  in  "  La  Judee 
en  Europe,"  strives  to  show  that  Spain  was  the  scene 
()(  action  of  biblical  history.  J.  Justin's  "  £tudc  sur 
leii  Institutions  haltiennes";  Arthur  Desjardins-s 
"l>e  la  Libert^  politique  dans  Pfitat  modeme"; 
B.  Lazarets  ^L^Antis^mitisme,  son  Ilistoire  et  ses 
Causes";  L.  Bernard's  "  L'Antisemitismo  dcmasque 
.  .  .  ":  "Le  P^ril  anarch iste,"  by  F.  Dubois:  G.  de 
Molinari's  "  Les  Bourses  du  Travail,"  C.  de  Fromont 
de  Bouaille's  "  De  la  Conciliation  et  de  I'Arbitrage 
dans  les  Conflitn  cntre  Patrons  et  Ouvriers  en  France 
et  a  I'Etranger,"  are  new  publications  in  the  Held  of 
pfilitical  and  social  science.  Vols.  I  and  II  of  Jules 
r  ferry's  "  Discours  et  Opinions  "  have  been  issued  by 


losophy,  bv  J.  Milsand,  have  been  published.  Others 
to  be  noted  are :  K.  Bonafous's  "  Henri  de  Kleist:  Sa 
Vie  et  ses  CEuvres " ;  G.  Larroumet's  "  Nouvelles 
fitudes  de  Litterature  et  d'Art  " ;  L.  Bcrnadini's  "  La 
Litterature  scandinave  "  ;   C.  Lonient's  "  La  Po^sie 

Satriotique  en  France  dans  les  Temps  modernes " ; 
I.  L.  Crousld's  "  Fenelon  et  Bossuet " ;  and  G.  Lan- 
son's  "  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  fran9aise." 

From  the  usual  long  list  of  prose  lietion  we  take 
the  most  important  works.  Zola's  "  Lourdes  "  is  the 
first  of  his  "  Trois  Villes  ";  Marcel  Prevost's  "  Nou- 
velles Lettres  de  Femmes  "  is  a  collection  of  love 
stories  marked  by  his  customary  delicacy  in  the  de- 
scription of  feminine  nature ;  in  "  Le  Masque :  Conte 
milesien,"  a  religious  novel,  Gilbert  Augustin- 
Thierry  indulges  in  an  exposition  of  the  Egyp- 
tian doctrine  of  metempsycliosis.  Li^on  MicHaud 
d'llumiac  is  the  author  or  the  exquisitely  delicate 
sketches  "  Nouveaux  Contes  de  la  Heine  Mab"; 
Georges  d'Esparbes's  "  La  Legendcde  I'Aigle  "  com- 
prises 20  epic  tales  of  the  wars  of  the  first  empire ; 
and  Gonzague  Privat's  touching  story  "  Joie  peraue," 
has  a  charming  preface  by  Alphonse  Daudet,  which 
latter  author  has  translated  from  the  Provencal  into 
French  Baptiste  Bonnet  de  Belleffarde's  "  Li  Memo- 
ri  d'un  Gnarro."  Others  are  Th.  Bentzon's  "  Jacque- 
line"; Mme.  Caro's  "Idole";  Count  Stanis- 
lus  Rzewuski's  "  Deborah " :  Jean  Aicard's  tragic 
"L'Ibis  bleu":  H.  Malot's"En  Famille";  August© 
Blondel's  fanciful  stories, "  Prcs  du  He  ve  " ;  Henrv  Ra- 
busson's  novel,  "  PrcSjug^  ?  " ;  "  Monsieur  Cotilfon  " ; 
P.  Mail's  "  Roman  cTune  Femme,"  "  Ce  qu'elle 
voulait,"  "Demiere  Pens^e,"  "Femme  d'Artiste": 
I'aul  Foucher's  satirical  study  of  the  modem  prodigal 
son,  "Fin  Papa";  "Petites  Ames,"  sympathetic 
stories  bv  Pouvillon ;  Mme.  Marguerite  Poraoowska's 
"  Les  Fifles  du  Pope  "  (a  novel  evincing  keen  obser- 
vation ) ;  Art  Roe's  character  study  "  Pingot  et  Moi " ; 
Th.  Cahu's  "  Un  Amour  dans  le  A^onde,"  "  Amante  et 
Mere  " ;  C.  Mendes's  "  Verger  fleuri,"  "  Les  Idylles  ga- 
lantes,"".  La  Maison  de  la  Vieille";  J.  Rameau's  "La 
Chevelure  de  Madeleine"  and  "La  Rose  de  Gre- 
nade " ;  Rene  Bazin's  "  Une  Tache  d'Encre  " ;  A.  Hous- 
saye's  "Le  Repentir  de  Marion";  Georges  Pradel's 
"Coeurde  Mire":  Jean  Reibrach's '•  Les  Leudemains"; 
P.  Sales's  "  Les  Madeleines,"  "  Le  Corso  rouge  " ;  A.  Sil- 


Liard  traces  "  L'Enseignement  superieur  en  France, 
lTsy-18y3."  In  the  domain  of  literary  history  and 
criticism  we  have  "Victor  Hugo  apr^s  1852,"  the 
fourth  and  last  volume  of  Edmond  Bird's  important 
J'iotfraphv  of  Victor  Hugo,  who  has  been  written  of 
ui^o  by  P,  de  Saint- Victor.  Monographs  on  Joseph 
<le  Maistre  by  G.  Cogordan,  Diderot  by  Joseph 
Keinach,  Froissart  by  Mary  Darmesteter,  liave  been 
issued  in  the  series  "  Grands  Ulcrivains  fran^ais " ; 
"  Prosper  Merimde  "  forms  the  subject  of  an  interest- 
inir  volume  by  Augustin  Filon ;  P.  Flat  has  issued 
'•  Seconds  Essais  sur  Balzac";  and  Robinet  is  the 
author  of  an  important  monograph  on  ('ondorcet. 
Vol.  VII  of  the  "Journal  des  Goncourt"  has  ap- 
peare*!:  R.  Domnic  deals  with  "  ficrivains  d'Au- 
jourdhui."  The  erudite  Ldon  Cledat  writes  of 
•M*ocsie  lyrique  et  satirique  en  France  au  Moyen 
Atro";  Brunotiero's  "  L'fivolution  de  la  Podsiely- 
rir]ue  en  France  au  19«  Sidcle"  has  appeared;  Ger- 
main Bapst  sketches  the  history  of  the  staire ;  E. 
Faifuet  has  issued  "Seizi^me  Siecle:  l^tudes  litte- 
raires";  "  L'lnfluence  du  Dialecte  gasoon  sur  la 
Lun'iue  fran^aise  "  is  a  conscientious  study  bv  Max- 
imo. Lanusse.  J.  J.  Jusserand's  valuable  "  ^liHtoiro 
litti'raire  du  Peuple  anglais  des  Origin es  k  la  Renal s- 
>uiu'e,"  Ch.  Letourneau's  "  L'£ volution  litteraire 
•iaii!*  les  diverses  Races  humaines,"  and  a  collection 
ft'  {K>Hthumous  essays  on  En(;lish  literature  and  phi- 
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Suzanne  Herbain,"  "  Secretaire  particulier  " ;  J. 
Carol's  "Sdjur  Jeanne";  E.  Daudet's  "  Aveux  de 
Femme,"  "  La  Venitienne  " ;  Gyp's  "  Du  Haiit  en  Bas,'* 
"  Professional  Lover,"  "Le  MaViajsjc  de  ChitTon,"  "  Le 
Treizieme,"  **Le  Journal  d'un  Philosophe";  H.  Gr6- 
ville's  "Fidelka,"  "L'Aveu":  A.  Gladis's  "  Au  Gre 
des  Choses  " ;  A.  Theuriet's  "  Tentation  " ;  J.  Dieula- 
foy's  "  Frere  Pelage  " ;  Hugues  Le  Roux's  "  (iladys" ; 
R.' Maizeroy's  "Ville  d'Ainour,"  "En  Folic";  A. 
France's  "  Le  Lys  roujfc  " ;  and  C.  Flammarion's  "  La 
Fin  du  Monde."  Nor  must  we  forget  "  La  L^gende 
de  la  Mort  en  Bassc-Bretagnc,"  compiled  by  A.  Le 
Braz,  a  curious  and  interesting  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  Breton  folklore.  Anionp  the  most  im- 
portiuit  poetical  works  of  the  year  is  "  Toute  la  Lyre," 
a  new  postluimous  work  bv  Victor  Iluffo.  Catalina 
de  Erauso's  "La  Nonne  Alferez"  has  been  translated 
by  J.  M.  de  Heredia.  Other  books  of  verse  are  "  Le 
Siinir  de  France,"  in  which  (Jeorges  Gounlon  sings 
the  praise  of  the  patriots  of  France's  battlefields; 
Gabriel  Vieaire's  "  Au  Bois  joli"  (dainty  rhymes  on 
popular  topics) ;  M<^lanie  Scheler's  "Aimer*  soutfrir 
etcroire"(in  a  minor  key):  Fran9ois  Fabie's  "Les 
Voix  rustiques";  J.  Richepin's  "'Vers  la  Joie"; 
"  Louise,"  a  study  of  ino<lem  life,  by  Charles  Fuster ; 
Rtnile  Hinzelin's  "Raisons  do  vivre";  Adolphe  Kuf- 
fin's  "Les  Chats"  (faneinating  and  liirhti;  and  the 
ivwtry,  varving  greatly  in  riierit,  of  Laurent  Tail- 
iiade  and  tfie  other  younger  poets  of  the  new  sehf>ol 
which  he  heads.  Jean  Moreas,  M.  Du  Plessyj^,  II.de 
Resrnitir,  R.  de  la  Tailhade,  and  F.  Viele-Grittin  are 
among  the  adherents  of  new  movements.     The  "  He- 
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vue  Encj'clop^diquc,''  speaking  of  the  "decadent,"  "  Au^ji8t  Gottlieb  Meis^ner  .  .  .";  11.  v.  Poi«chin?erV 

**»ymbolUL,"    **  roiimne,"    KflKM>l«    Hueeeedin^    each  "  Kin  Achtundviem>r*?r:  Lothar  Bucliew  Lel»en  una 

other,  Huys  that  the  **eeole  roiimne  franyaisie,"  re-  Werke*'';  Altr.  Altherr'8**Theodor  I'arkcr  in  Mjiiuni 

ceiitly   founded  by  the  creaitor  of  synibolwin,  Jean  Leben  und  Wirkeu  ";  and  "  Aus  dem  Lel>en  Tlidr.  v. 

Morea»,  is  the  only  present  school  with  definite  tlieo-  Bemhardi'a"  further  Rwell  the  li»t  in  the  diviM.m 

riei*,  the  *•  Grseco-Latin  principle,  the  fundamental  biography.    The  literature  of  memoirs  and  of  Dut«-- 

nrinciple  of  French  literature  which  Houriethed  with  biographies  is  greatly  increasing,  and   tho«e  ol'  11. 

lionsard,  Kacine,  and  Lafontaine."    Reference  may  Brugwch- Pasha  ("  Mem  Leben  und  mein  Wandem'*!, 

he  made  alHO  to  the  younger  men  who.  like  Verlaine,  Georg  Gottfried   Gervinus,  Felix  Dahn   (-ErinfM»r- 

Turbert,  Priva^s  tind   Trimouillat,  mlapt  the  spirit  ungen  *^),  the  Viennese  dramatist  Franz  Nii«M*l  (ilint 


a 

itniia 

spirit  of  romanticism,  among  them  spirited  writers  (**  Erinnerungen  aus  mcinem  Leben"),  are  addt'd  lo 

like  Georges  d^Esparbcs,  Georges  Auriol,  and  A  I-  those  enumerated  in  lS\i2  and  1893.    In  political  arxi 

phonse  AlTais.    Among  the  plays  of  the  year,  *' Izey  I,''  social  science  we  have  Albert  SchaflleV  **  DeutM-lj*- 

a  drama  in  verse,  by  Armand*  Silvestre  and  Eugene  Kern-  und  Zeitfra^ren  ^  and  a  *'  Neue  Fol^c"  of  tlir 

Moraud,  prfxluced  by  Sarah  Bernhardt,  won  a  veri-  same;  and  Kob.  Pohlmann's '*  Geschichtedesantik»'n 

table  triumph;  and'Sardou^s  "  Gismonda,^^  in  which  Socialismus  und  KomnmniMous.^'    To  the  realm  of 

he  has  given  his  fancy  freer  rein  than  usual,  was  also  philosophy  belong  K.  Joel's  **  Ueber  die  Zukunfi  dcr 

a  brilliant  success.    >laurice  Barres'e  "  Une  Joumeo  Philosophle  " ;    Rudolf   Steiner's    "  Philosophie  der 

Parlamentaire,*^  a  dramatization  of  the  Panama  scan-  Freiheit"    and    Bruno    Wille^s    ^  Philosouhie    <l(-r 

dal,  attracted  attention  by  its  subject.    Other  new  Befreiung  "( both  going  far  beyond  Nietzsche  into  a 

plays  are  ^ouard  Pailleron's  "  Calx)tins"  (comedy  ) ;  theoretical  anarchy) ;  Georg  ifagemann^s  **  Element*' 

^' Fiancde,^^  a  commonplace  romantic  drama  by  Dan-  der  Philoeophie  " ;  and  the  learned  and  polemii-ul 

iel  Lesueur  (pseudonym  of  Mme.  Jeanne  Loiseau) ;  Jesuit  V.  Cathrein's  **  Moralphilosophie  "  (the  :J  latter 

edited  *'Sch'>- 
las  writtt*!! 
rchologic  " ; 

Valebregue's  amusing  "  Bourgeois  r^publicaine  ";  and  Karl  Woermann  defends  modem  artistic  tendenoi«*^ 

the  somewhat  long-drawn-out,  somber  drama  of  men-  in  his  "Was  uns  die  Kunstgeschichte  lehrt."  as  dii 

tal  anguish  and  torture,  "Vie  muettc,"  by  Maurice  R.  Muther  in  his  "  Geschichte  der  Malerei  im  li'. 

Beaubourg,  whose  "  Image  ^^  was  given  last  year.  Jahrhundert."    Rudolf  Koegel  has  issued  Vol.  I  of  a 

The  bibliographies  give  definite  statements  rogord-  comprehensive  "  Gcschichte  der  deutschcn  Litteratur 

ing  the  enortnous  numoer  of  publications  issued  yearly,  bis  zum  Ausgange  des  Mittelalten  " ;  Karl  von  Porta!! 

Thus,  in  1898,  excluding  the  numerous  almanacs,  re-  deals  with  the  Munich  stage  in  his  *^Beitrag  zur  (u- 

ports,  Government  documents,  hymnals,  periodicals,  schichte  der  konigliohen  Theater";  Gustav  Poni/ 

etc.,  11,076  works  (many  in  2  or  more  volumes)  saw  has  written  of  "Schiller  in  seinem  Verh&ltniss  zur 

the  light ;  of  these,  952  were  in  the  division  Catho-  F'reundschafk  und  Licbe,sowie  in  seinem  Verhaltni-*?' 

lie  theology  and  62  in  Protestant  theology;  1,147  in  zu  Goethe";   Art.  Farinelli  compares  "GrillparztT 

medical  science;  1,300  in  history  and  kindred  sub-  und  Loihj  de  Vega";  the  humorist  Edwin  Bormann. 

jects ;  in  prose  fiction,  460;  and  in  poetry,  32*2.  in  his  "  Das  Shakespeareffeheimniss,"  attempts  to  <>- 

Qemumj. — National  history  has  been  enriched  by  tablish  the  claims  of  Bacon  beyond  dispute ;   W. 

K.  Lamprccht's  "  Deutsche  Geschichte,"  a  remark-  Oechelhacuser's  "  Shakespeareana"  is  a  further  o»mi- 

able  and  pioneer  effort  in  "  Culturgeschichte."   Other  tribution  to  the  literature  of  an  apparently  exhaiW- 

histories  of  Genuany  have  been  brought  out  by  Osk.  less  subject;   and  "Die  Geschiclitc  des 'En«llins:*- 

Gutsciie  and  Wlh.  Schultze,  Js.  Janssen,  T.  Lindner,  werks,"  edited  by  K.  E.  Franzos,  contains  a  nuin- 

etc.    The  ex-Chancellor  fonns  the  theme  of  11.  Ritter  ber  of  interesting* sketches  by  authors  on  their  fir*! 

von  Poschinger's  "  Fftrst  Bismarck  und  die  Parla-  works,    Bcrthold  Litzmann,  who  has  chronicled  tli«* 

mentarier " ;  Hs.  Blum's  "  Flirst  Bismarck  und  seine  life  of  the    noted    Gentian    actor    Friedr.  Ludwi/ 

Zeit ";  and  Adph.  Kohut's  "  Flirst  Bismarck  und  die  Schroeder,  has  also  given  liis  views  as   to   "I>us 

Frauen."    The  history  of  "  Das  neue  Bayern  "  ha.s  deutsche  i)rama  in  oen  litterarischen  Bcweguntrfn 

been  written  by  M.  i^chwann,  and  B.  V^emer  de-  der  Gegenwart,"  a  pamphlet  the  criticisms  on  which 

scribes"  DieKnegsraarine.  .  .  ."    E.  W.  Middendorfs  have  varied  widely  ;  wnile  Emil  Reich  <  who  hoo  in 

"Peru:  Bcobachtunjfen  und  Studien  " ;  Gst  Diercks's  another  work  paid  a  sympathetic  tribute  to  (irili- 

"Marokko";  and  E.  v.  Hesse- Wartepg's  "Andalu-  parzer)  has  met  the  approval  of  Ibsen  himself  with 

sien  "  are  new  descriptive  works.    In  biographical  lit-  liis  audacious  work  on  **  Ibsen's  Dramen." 

erature  we  have  "  Fiihrende  (Jeister  "  (literarj'  charac-  A  number  of  well-known  purveyors  of  prose  fiction 

ter  sketches ).  and  Frau  Lily  von  Gizycki  has  written  of  are  this  vear  represented  by  new  works,  not  all  add- 

"  Deutsche  Kiirstinnen,"  among  them  the  three  prin-  ing  to  tlieir  reputation,  however.    Hans  Hopfen.  in 

cesses  (Caroline  Luise,  Ilelene,  and  the  (rrand  Duch-  "GlfinzcndesEiend,"attacks  the  realistic  school  (as did 

ess  Maria  Paulowna)  connected  with  the  "  classic  days  Hcyse  last  year  in  his  great  novel  "  Merlin  " ),  but  him- 

of  Weimar.''    Jacob  Baechthold,  in  **  Gottfried  Keller's  self  commits  the  indiscretion  of  introducing  real  inr- 

I^eben.  seine  Briefe  und  Tagebiicher,"  tells  the  story  sons  and  events,  thinly  disguised,  into  his  bo(»k.    >>  il- 

of  his  friend  Keller,  the  famous  author  of  "  Der  grun'e  brandt  goes  much  further  in  his  use  of  living  moiU'l'»  in 

Heinrich,"  who  accomplished  his  development  amid  "  Der  Dornenweg,"  which  appears  to  be  far  intVri'>r 

iJoverty  and  other  unfavorable  conditions.    **  Schiller's  to  the  author's  preceding  novels.  "Adam's  Sohnt'" 

Mutti'f:  ein  Lebensbiid,"  is  by  Ern!*t  Mueller.    Adolf  and  "  Hennann  Ilfinger."    Hennann  Sudennann,  tl.f 

Ilausrath  is  the  author  of  an  admirable  biography  novelist,  in  his  "Es  war."  again  crowds   llermaim 

of   "Peter  Abiilard."    Rud.    (ienee    has  written    a  Sudermann,    the    dramatist,    iiard   for   honors;   lii-* 

timely  and  fair  account  of  "  Huns  Saclis  und  Seine  "Fruu  Sor^e"  and  **Katzcnsteijr"  have  been  pn*- 

Zeit."    The  unfortunate    philosoj^hor    Nietzsche    (a  nounced  masterpieces;  in  h's  short  storit»s"  Im  Zwu- 

chronolotrical  edition  of  whose  works  is  in  prepara-  liolit"  he  has  mtnxhic(*d  the  "dialogue  without  a 

tion)   fonns  the  theme  of  Madame   Lou   Andreas-  respondent."     Rudolf  Lindau  appi^ars  as  a  co^mo]«'>l•- 

Snlome  r*Friedrioh  Nietzsche  in  scuien  Werken")  tan  in  liis  obiective  stories  "  Flirt "  and  **  Ein  iran/i> 

and  Malvida  von  Meysenbui?  ;  ami  the  letters  which  Leben,"  and  tlie  so<»ial -reform  spirit  gives  imi»ort«n'0 

Ferdinand  Raimund.  Germany's  jrreat  national  dram-  to  the  Viennese  C.  Karlweiss's  "  Reich  sein  "  uj-an 

atist,  aildrcHsed  to  his  devotcil  friend  "  Toiii "  have  from  any  artistic  merite.    The  veteran  Wilhelni  .J«ii- 

been published  in  the"  Jahrbuch ''of the"  (jrillparzcr  sen.  who  writes  with  unabated  vigor,  has   lai<l  ll  •• 

Geselischatl."  S.  M.  Prem's"  (ioethe'';  Euir.  Filtscirs  scene  of  his  latest  story,  *»  IleimkunfY."  in  Fne>lai!>I. 

"Goethes    religiose    Entwickelung  "  •    ^''♦'     *«'«"^t's  wliile  the  late  L.  An7A*nirrul»er's  "  Letzte  Dorfj;;.HL't" 
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I  {josthumous )  describeH  Alpine  life.  Paul  Heysc's 
'•Melumne"  proves  anew  his  pre-eminence  anions 
short-story  writers*.  Anions  tne  female  novelists 
Kmil  Jfarriot  (Emilie  Mataja)  has  continued  the 
successes  of  her  *' Familie  llartenberg"  (describing 
family  dissensions)  and  "Der  ^eistliclie  Tod"  (deai- 
ini:  with  the  mental  conflict  of  a  Catholic  priest)  in 
lior  "  Caritas,"  and  is  also  the  author  of  *•  Moderne 
Menschen."  Otmv  !Schubin  (Lola  Kirschner),  who 
i-uinhines  undoubted  ability  with  literary  coquetry 
and  studied  elegance,  hardly  shows  an  advance 'in 
"  Toter  Frfihling  "  and  "  Gebrochene  Fliigel " ;  she  ha.s 
also  published  **  Woher  tOnt  dieser  Missklan^  durch 
liie  Welt";  and  Marie  Eugenie  delle  Grazie,  who  had 
ain-ady  won  distinction  in  jxK'try,  has  written  two 
nhort  stories  '•*IV>zi"  (a  bit  of  clever  humor)  and 
"l)er  Kebell "  (praised  for  psychological  depth  of 
character  delineation),  the  action  of  both  ot  them 
takinj;  place  on  the  Puszta  of  Hungary.  S.  Junar- 
haUH's  **  Schwertlilie  " :  B.  v.  Suttner's  ^»Vor  dem  Ge- 
witter,"«Hannft"-  I.  Boy-Ed's  **Sieben  Schwerter,'* 
*•  Werde  zuni  Weib  " ;  aiid  N.  von  Eschstruth^s  **  Die 
llaidehexe  und  andere  Novellen"  are  works  by  well- 
known  and  popular  women.  The  prose  fiction  of  tlie 
year  inchides  also  Ma.\iniilian  Schmidt^s  ^*  Han6i(Ska, 
das  Chodenmadchen " ;  E.  von  Wolzogen's  satirical 
*^Die  Entgleisten";  R.  MischV  "Der  Irrwcg";  G. 
Samarow'a  "  Irrlichter " ;  Lp.  v.  8acher-Ma.soch's 
"  Die  Sattcn  und  die  Uungri^en  " ;  T.  Zolling^s  **  Die 
Million";  Max  Kretzer's  "  Die  Buchhaltcrin '* ;  K.  v. 
IIei«;ers  **lleitere  Erziihlungcn";  F.  v.  Kaptf-Essen- 
ther's  "Ilimmel  und  llolle";  E.  Eckstcm's  '*Der 
>Ionch  vom  Aventin " ;  Rbt.  Byr's  "  Ein  Reitcr- 
si'hwert";  K.  E.  Franzos's  **  Der  Wahrheitsucher " ; 
Rdf.  v.  Gott«chairs  ^  Eine  Dichterliebe  " ;  and  Ilm. 
Ileiberg's  ^  Blinde  Liebe,"  "  Geschichten  aus  der 
Welt,"  and  **  Dr.  Gaarz'  Patienten."  The  inexhausti- 
ble Hupply  of  poetry  does  not  include  many  produc- 
tions of  the  first  order.  Hennann  Ilango^s  "  New 
Poems  "  are  marked  by  depth  of  thought ;  the  warm 
feeling  of  the  south  German  pervades  the  **  Poems  "  of 
D.  Saul ;  and  the  German-Russian  Maurice  ReinhoUl 
von  Stem  has  in  his  "  Erster  Fruhling  "  produced  son- 
nets of  unusual  beauty  of  form.  Enthusiastic  Guelph 
patriotism  is  show^n  in  Richard  Nordhausen^s  ^  Ves- 
tigia Leonis  "  (treating  of  Henry  the  Lion) ;  Albrecht, 
Graf  Wick  en  burg,  the  husband  of  the  late  writer  of 
thaf  name,  has  issued  his  excellent "  Tiroler  Helden," 
a  collection  of  powerful  and  concise  ballads  published 
in  honor  of  the  unveiling  of  the  llofer  monument  on 
the  IselbeiTsr.  Rudolf  Krauss  has  collected  a  noted 
Suabian  poet's  occasional  poems  under  the  title 
**  Eduard  Morike  als  Gelegcnheitsdichter."  Atten- 
tion might  be  called  also  to  the  enthusiastic  celebra- 
tion of  the  four  hundredth  birthday  of  Hans  Saclis, 
of  whose  true  position  in  German  literature  so  many 
t^till  lack  the  knowledge.  J.  J.  David,  well  known 
as  a  poet  and  novelist,  has  in  lils  first  play,  ^'  Hagar's 
Sohn,"  shown  the  strength  in  dialogue  and  character 
drawing  which  marks  the  realistic  drama  of  to-dav. 
The  weakness  of  the  modem  drama,  we  are  told.  Is 
defective  dramatic  action.  Further  contributions  of 
note  to  dramatic  literature  are:  C.  Karlweiss^s  na- 
tional play,  ** Der  kleino  Mann"  (characterized  as  a 
fiucct-ssfur  imitation  of  Wildenbruch's  "  Hauben- 
lerche");  Max  HalbeV  comedy  **  Die  A merikafahrer" 
( not  successful  like  his  "Juge'nd");  and  Rudolf  Lo- 
thar's  delicate  fairy  come<lv  "  Der  Wunsch."  The 
laxt  dramatic  works  (not  of' great  value)  of  the  late 
KaI.  v.  Bauemfeld,  in  his  time  one  of  the  best  writ- 
fn*  of  German  comedv,  have  boon  edited  by  F.  von 
Saar.  Felix  Philippics  *'  Wohlthuter  der  *Mcns«'h- 
hcit,"  his  best  etfoit,  won  great  success;  Sudenuanu 
has  produced  "Die  Schmetterlinir»Hchlaeht ";  '*  Dtis 
R^'cht  zu  lieben,"  by  Max  Nordau  ( whose  works  on 
defeneration,  etc.,  have  been  translated  into  Frencli ), 
i.H  said  to  combine  French  f4tj>rU  with  German  pro- 
priety; and  Paul  Lindau's  *•  Unercruthene  Kinder" 
aehieved  only  a  fuccl'g  d'eHime.  Gther  new  plays  are 
<iu!*tav  von  Moser's  "  Husarenstreiche"  and  *' Der 
neue  Diener";  and  "  Zersturtes  Gliick,"  by  A.  Kir- 


stein,  a  newcomer.  Although  the  Schiller  prize  had 
been  unanimously  awarded  by  tlic  commission  to 
Ludwig  Fulda  for  his  "*  Talisman,''^  the  award  failed 
to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Gernmn  EmjK*rt>r,  who, 
it  is  reported,  likewise  did  not  permit  the  bestowal  of 
the  Verdun  prize  on  Heinrich  von  Sybel. 

Qreeoe. — Epaminondas  Kyriakides*  has  issued  Vol. 
11  of  his  "  History  of  Conteiuporary  Greece  " ;  Johan- 
nes Kondylakis  has  compilea  a  *' History  of  the  In- 
surrection in  Crete";  F.  A Ibana  has  issued 'M'ortiote 
Memorabilia";  the  '*  History  of  the  Metaxas  Faudly, 
1()81-18(>4,"  is  recounted  by  Epaminondas  Metaxas ; 
and  in  the"  Recollections  and  Revelations"  of  Lukas 
Rhallis,  Timoieon  Ambelas  has  published  some  epi- 
sodes of  the  war  of  independence,  as  also  the  newer 
history  of  Syra,  The  biography  of  Spyridon  Pilikas 
(Minister  of'  Justice  in  185d-'54)  throws  new  light 
upon  the  government  of  King  Otho,  while  the 
memoirs  of  Alexander  Rhangabe,  published  by  his 
son,  deal  with  the  political  and  literary  life  of  (xreece 
during  the  greater  part  of  tlie  present  century.  An- 
ton Miliarakis,  in  a  monograph  upon  the  geographical 
name  Messaria,  controverts  George  Hatzidakis  by 
maintaining  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Italian 
word  Massaria,  while  Hatzidakis  continues  to  support 
liis  derivation  of  the  name  from  ikiva  t».tpU.  An  im- 
portant monograph  on  "  Mycenae  and  the  Mycentean 
Culture"  is  by  Cliristos  Tsuntits.  Gerasimos  Mavro- 
jannishas  written  of  ^*Byzantine  Art  and  Byzantine 
Artists."  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  modern 
Greeks  is  chronicled  in  the  "  Antipapica"  of  Anasta- 
sius  D.  Kyriakos,  while  Paul  Gratsiatos  shows  an  en- 
lightened conception  of  Christianity  in  his  "Rupture 
of  the  Cliurch  with  Christian  Civilization,"  Platon 
Drakulis  defends  his  socialistic  theories  in  "  inner 
Light."  Constantine  KrystalUs  (died  April,  l«l»4), 
who  had  in  a  few  years  attained  great  iK)pularity  by 
liis  keen  observation  of  rural  life  and  his  clever  use 
of  the  popular  language,  produced  7  spirited  stories 
in  his  "Prose  Writings."  Nicolas  Vlachqjannis 
{Janni*  EpachtUiit)  ana  Constantine  Passi^iannis 
both  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  KrystalUs.  Tlie  first 
has  made  a  study  of  folklore  in  3  charming  stories 
of  ])opular  life,  while  Passajiannis  shows  great  promise 
in  his  "First  Tales"  (9  stories).  "Wild  Flowers" 
(19  stories),  published  under  the  m*m  de  plume  Bo- 
hcme  by  Demetrius  Hatzopulos;  "The  Prime  Min- 
ister," a  political  romance  by  G.  Vokos ;  and  "Our 
Athens,"  a  social  novel  by  Nicolas  Spandonis,  should 
likewise  be  mentioned.  Kleon  Rhangab^,  author  of 
"  Poems  of  Sorrow,"  is  a  purist  whose  verse  is  beau- 
tifully classic  in  fonn.  The  most  successful  works 
produced  in  1898  at  the  summer  theaters  were  "  The 
Lover  of  the  Shepherd  Maiden,"  by  Demetrius  Koro- 
milas;  "The  Secretary  of  State,"*a  farce  by  Kapt'- 
tanakis;  and  a  tragedy, "  Fausta,"  by  D.  Bemardakis. 

Hnllanil. — The  two  inost  important  historical  works 
of  the  year  are  continuations  of  histories  of  the 
Netherlands  (those  of  Blok  and  Nyhofl),  the  second 
volume  of  each  having  appeared.  Dr.  de  Roever's 
illustrated  history  of  the  Dutch  people  has  been  con- 
tinued since  his  cleath  by  G.  J.  Dozy.  Johan  Gram's 
"  's  Gravenhage  in  onzen  Tijd  "  has  In'en  very  well 
received  at  home  and  abroad.  B.  H.  Klonne's  "  Am- 
stelo«lamensia":  V.  WillemV  "Brieven  aan  Baron 
von  Lijnden  van  Blitterswijk  " :  F,  van  Goudoever's 
"  David  van  Saverne  "  ;  J.  J.  Doesburg's  "  Geschie- 
denis  der  (iriekcn."  are  other  contributions  to 
history.  Julius  .lacobs  has  written  an  intcrestinir 
and  valuable  work  on  "  Familie-  en  Kamponjr-Leveii 
op  Grrwt-Atjeh,"  while  (\  Snouck  Hurgnmje's  work 
on  tliis  subject  ('*De  Ajehers,"  Vol.  1)  has  been  or- 
dered stopped,  on  account  of  publication  of  eontideii- 
tinl  information.  F.  J.  van  Lildrinks's  "  Beelden  uit 
Nederlundseh-Indie";  A.  Pruvs  van  der  Hoeven's 
"  Veertig  Jaren  Indische  Dicnst" ;  L.  T.  Maijor's ^  De 
Javaan  .  .  .".  are  a  few  of  the  respectable  number  ol* 
publications  dealinsf  with  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  In 
the  rubric  "  Keli^rion"  we  have  \.  KuypcrV  "  Kncy- 
cloptcdic  der  hciliifc  (iodgclecrdhcid  *';  S.  Iloekstra's 
"Zedcnleer";  and  G.  11.  Lamers's  "  Dc  Wctcnschap 
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van  tlen  (icxlHUicuKt.""  ().  Zilcken  writes  of"  Peintres 
llollundaiis  inotleniCM/^  Vol.  IV  htu*  appeared  of 
*'  BijUragen  tot  eene  Nederlandsehe  Biblioj^raphie, 
uitj^egeven  door  het  Freilerik  Muller-Fonds.'*  "Lit- 
erary criticism  and  the  study  of  the  history  of  lit<»ra- 
ture  are  extinct,"  says  a  Dutch  critic,  'fwo  note- 
worthy literary  biogranhies  have  apixjared — the  life 
of  .1.  A.  Albenliiiifk  Thijni,  the  father  of  Koiiiaii 
Catholic  literature  in  Holland,  by  his  son,  Karel  Alber- 
dingk  Thijm  (characterized  as  the  "apostle  of  Dutch 
(Invade htiitint^''''  the  "  leading  spirit  in  the  revolution 
that  has  taken  place  in  Dutch  letters,-^  who  uses  the 
■iiom  de  plumi'  \  an  Deyssel),  and  J.  H.  Groenewegen's 
Iiiography  of  "  Kverhardus  Johannes  I'otgietcr," 
which,  thougli  elaborate,  met  with  little  favor.  The 
oorresix)ndence  of  the  late  E.  Douwes  Dekker  has 
been  published,  as  has  also  that  of  Iluet. 

Tl»e  novel  is  considered  by  some  the  only  living 
feature  in  Dutch  literature,  but  the  complaint  comes 
at  the  same  time  that  literature  does  not  prosper. 
However,  some  of  the  <>lder  authors  (many  of  them 
women)  are  seeing  their  works  pass  tlirough  5  and  0 
editions — a  remarkable  number  for  Holland.  Among 
the  new  works  of  these  older  authors,  the  most  note- 
worthy is  Mme.  La  Chapel le-Roobol's  •*  Ydelheid,"  a 
careful  cliaracter-study  of  a  coquette.  "  Marie  Hudde," 
by  Capt.  Fabius,  is  clever  and  amusing.  "  The  Greater 
Glory,"  by  Maarten  Maartens  (whose  real  name  is 
•1.  M.  W.  van  der  Poorten  Schwartz),  which,  like  his 
former  books,  is  written  in  English  and  published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  has  increased  the  autnor's  reputa- 
tion. It  is  pleasant  to  hear  that  the  feud  between  the 
representatives  of  the  old  literary  current  and  tlie 
new  has  ceased,  and  tliat  litterateurs  are  beginning 
to  stop  tlieir  quarrels,  and  tuni  their  ettbrts  mort*  to 
supplying  those  who  hunger  for  works  of  imagination 
in  spite  of  the  national  system  of  education  whicli 
continues  to  promote  science  more  or  less  exclusively. 
An  event  of  importance  was  the  publication  of  "  Ma- 
jesteit,"  by  Louis  Coupcrus,  tlie  most  conspicuous  of 
tlie  "somewhat  morbid  sensitivist**"  who  nave  been 
infusing  new  blood  into  the  life  ot  Dutch  literature  ; 
the  work,  we  are  told,  is  elaborate  neither  in  plot  nor  in 
characterization,  and  "  the  hero  is  so  absorbed  in  psy- 
chological analysis  of  himself  that  he  has  no  strength 
left  for  actinir."  Another  writer  of  the  young  school. 
Frits  Lapidoth,  shows  promise  in  his  "(Joctia,"  a 
novel  dealing  with  tlie  niliilisti*,  essentially  modern 
in  style,  and  marked  in  part'  by  intense  dramatic 
})ower.  Miss  Louise  Stratenus,  a  most  voluminous 
writer,  lias  issued  "  Kcmfvogels "  (dealing  with  the 
Panama  scandal ), "  Slavenketenen."  "  Eene  Coquette," 
etc.,  apj>aR*ntly  showing  a  preference  for  utilizing 
scandals  in  high  life  as  topics.  The  Dutch.  Indies 
no  longer  furnish  as  much  material  as  foniierly  for 
novels.  P.  A.  Daum  (Sfauritu)  is  the  author  of 
"Nummer  Elf  and  "Aboe  Bakar";  and  "Blank 
en  Bruin."  by  the  late  Miss  M.  C.  Frank,  and  W,  A. 
Terwojft's  "  Corrie's  Tijsai,  of  Tafereelen  uit  het 
Leven  van  ecn  Indischen  Planter."  are  also  concerned 
with  colonial  life  in  the  tropics.  "  Op  Leven  en 
Dooil,  17y2-'98,"  a  historical  novel  by  W.  P.  Rons, 
is  a  tale  of  the  French  Revolution,  showing  careiul 
studv  but  a  not  remarkable  plot.  The  perimlicals 
are  li»eing  well  supplied  with  short  stories  by  the 
younger  tfcnenition,  and  some  noteworthy  examples 
of  this  form  of  fiction  have  appeared  in  book  form. 
"Ecn  Jodenstreek." " Fleo," and  "  Trinette,"  by  Hey- 
ermans,  are  goo<l  in  action  an<l  dramatic  force,  al- 
though the  language  of  his  charactere  is  at  times 
objectionable.  Seipgens  and  Lamberts  Hurrelbrinck 
have  written  tales  of  village  life  in  Limburjr;  Erens 
has  made  his  r//A//<  in  "Dnnsen  en  Khytyien":  "In 
en  om  de  Kazerne."  a  military  story  by  C.  J.  Leen- 
4lertz,  deserves  attention :  and  (t.  Slothouwer  displavs 
arti.stic  ability  in  his  pi'ssimistic  and  melancholy  "  In 
eene  irroote  Stad."  ()ther  new  fiction  :  K.  Koopinans 
van  Boekeren's  "  Nondum  " ;  M.  Alt's  "  Een  Juweel  " ; 
C.  Vo.sma'r's  "Amazone":  Leo  LuttePs  "Ecn  Pro- 
fessorsvrouwtje " ;  P.  v.  Haamstedc's  "Sascha";  A. 
is.  Carpentier  Alting's    "Een   otter";    T.   Hoven's 


"Een  Klaverblml  vanVijf";  M.  van  Waldricheni'* 
"Nelly";  M.  Gissens  "  Geheiligd  Vuur";  \V.  Bcii- 
schop's  "Bertha";  i'onradine's  "  Mishruikt  Vertrou- 
wen " ;  and  C.  E.  van  Kcetaveld'a  "  htMum  Bladen 
uit  mijn  Pastoral boek."  There  is  very  little  utw 
poetry.  Van  Hoogstraten,  a  Roman  Catholic  prit->r, 
lias  displayed  piety  rather  than  inspiration  in  a  vol- 
ume of  poems  ;  Edw.  B.  Kostcr  shows  p^onli^e  in  hi^ 
narrative  poem  "  Niobe  "  (marked  by  tine  finb*h  anu 
beauty  of  languasre ),  as  well  as  in  his  studies  on  hkhI- 
ern,  especially  English,  literature;  and  rupriiiiA  of 
Schaepmann^s  "Aya  Sophia"  and  Gortcr's  nia>t«'r- 
piece,  "  Mei,"  have' been  issued  and  proved  8Uccin<- 
ful.  There  is  likewise  a  dearth  of  dramatic  literatun-. 
Marcellus  Emants^s  "Artist"  glorifies  the  nervou;. 
fi/f -de-si fcle  young  man,  and  Madame  Snyder''s  draina 
"Lucy"  was  not  particularly  successful.' 

For  Flemish  authont,  such  as  V.  I^>verinff,  H^h'nc 
Swarth,  Cyriel  Buybse,  Pol  de  Mont,  etc.,  see  Bel- 
gitim. 

Himgaiy. — The  new  historical  publications  includi' 
Janos  I'ap^s  "  The  Hungarian  Emigranta  in  Turkc  v. 
184»-'61  '^;  G.  Pauler's  ^*  History  of  the  Hun^ariaD^ 
under  the  Kings  of  the  House  of  Arpad  " ;  Mr.  i>ze(>i'> 
"  The  Austro-Italian  War,  1866 " ;  V.  Fniknoi's " Cor- 
respondence of  King  Matthias."    Several  volumes  of 
tlie"£thnologi8che  Mittheilungen  aus  Ungarn"ha\c 
appeared ;  the  contributions  in  this  work,  as  well  aa  in 
the  "  Ungarische  Revue  "  (now  in  it«  thirteentli  year  \ 
both  printed  in  German,  are  mainly  by  Hungarian>. 
In  the  domain  of  biography  we  have  a  life  of  Georjrv 
Rakoczv  I,  by  S.  Szilagyi,  and  a  number  of  works  on 
Kossuth  (the  fourth  volume  of  whose  "  Memoire  of 
mv  Exile,"  edited  bv  I.  Helfyj  appeared  in  185*4',  of 
wJiich  the  best  is  tnat  by  Lajoa  Hentaller.    P.  Ko- 
vacs's  "Amerikai  tanuhnanvutani "  and  Osc,  Vojnich's 
"  From  Budapest  to  Sitka"  arc  new  books  of  travel. 
F.  Levai,  E.  Morlin,  and  V.  Sziippan  are  the  authors 
of"  Organization  of  the  Popular  School.  Commercial, 
and  Trade  Education  in  Hungary,"  while  '•National 
Education"  has  been  treatetl  by  Lajos  Felm^ri,  an 
authoritv  (died  May,  1894).   Vol.  I  of  Count  l.Szech- 
enyi's  •*  Newspaper' Articles  "  (1828-^43)  has  api^eartil. 
Almost  the  onlv  work  of  not-e  in  political  economy  \» 
Mano  Somogyi^s  monograph  on  "  Profit  Sharing,"  the 
first  Magyar  book  on  Uiis  subject,    Jos.  llampel  ha* 
begun  the  publication  of  "Monuments  of  the  earlier 
Middle  Ages  in  Hungary,"  while  Jozsef  Fekett*  ha? 
issued  "  Afagyar  Painters'  Studios,"  the  best  guide  to 
modem  Hungarian  painting.    Of  national  inten->i 
are  also  Arpad  Zellers  "Hungarian  Church  Polity. 
1847-*1H,"  and  G.  Petrik's"  Guide  to  Newer  Hungarian 
Literature."    JokaiV  jubilee  has  called  forth  variou?* 
biographical  publications,  and  the  first  10  volumes 
of  the  100-volume  edition  of  his  novels  have  iin-i 
with  a  ready  sale.    The  "  Selected  \V  ritings  "  of  Adolf 
Silberstein.'prominent  among  Hungarf>-<>erman  writ- 
ers, have  been  issued  in  6  volumes  of  studies  of  the 
literary,  artistic,  and  scientific  asjKjcta  of  his  a^pirini: 
country  :  his  newspaper  articles  are  being  pubii.».hfd 
under  the  title  "  Im  strome  der  Zeit."    Prose  fiction 
makes  a  better  sliowincr  than  it  has  for  several  years. 
Z.sigmond  Justh's  "  Tobacco  Juliet"  (in  which  a  fai- 
tory  girl  is  the  heroine  of  a  channing  story  of  coun- 
try* life)  has  been  pronounced  his  masterpiece.    IVr- 
hiips  the  most  popular  writer,  excepting  Jokai,  is 
Ferencz  Herczeg,  whose  "  Susanna  Simon"  is  hanlly 
up  to  the  standard  of  his  former  writings,  however. 
Another  very  popular  writer,  and  a  most  i»rolific  om*. 
Ilona  de  Beniczky-Biyza,has  taken  a  fiight  into  the 
n»alin  of  puri».  imagination  in  "  Not  heani  of  airain." 
altljouffh  her  mild  vein  of  fancy  soon  gives  way  i'"> 
the  liabitual  moralizing  of  this  writer,  who  has  is- 
'i  ve  o'clock  "  and  "  A  Famil  v  Lciracy." 


sued  also"  At  Fi , . 

Gyula  Werner  handles  an  interesting  psycholoirioal 
problem  in  "  Antcusz,"  and  Ede  Kal)bs,  in  "  Shiniiuf 
S'igliti*,"  truthfully  depicts  the  life  of  the  cin»us  arui 
the  music  hall.  A  number  of  very  good  short  stories 
liavc  seen  the  lit'lit.  Istvan  Barsonv,  in  "  Fore-st  and 
Field,"  shows  deliifhtfully  subjective  and  n<H'ti»*al 
description  of  nature.    Tamas  Kolior's  "  Aspiialt"  i* 
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a  volume  of  Buda-re?«th  dkctchea ;  Aladar  SaioV"  De 
PrDtamiis  ^  describeft  the  life  of  the  poor  in  tl»e  Hun- 
ifarian  capital;  a  colleeted  edition  or  Sandor  Brody^a 
novelettes  includes  one  of  his  bent  and  lateHt^ ''  Jizttbi 
Benob " ;  2<J  stories  and  sketches  by  Rakosi  Viktor 


by  his  **  Sketches "  of  travels ;  Gyula  Pekar  shows 
himself  thoroughly  imbued  with  modern  Parisian 
ideas  in  his  **  Problems  of  Chief-Lieutenant  Dodo"; 
and  £lek  Benedek^s  novelette  ^*  Testament  ^'  and 
"  Storiea  from  the  Children's  Room "  have  been 
favorably  noticed.  Other  new  fiction :  Alb.  Paltfj^'s 
**  From  Old  Hungary's  Last  Years";  A.  Gabanyi's 
•*  The  Distressed  in  Art":  V.  P.  Truavsky's  »*Eva8 
Sfinde  ";  G^za  Kenedi's  "  Chalk  Drawings."  Gyozo 
t>almady  ^s  **  Patriotic  Songs  "  are  anions  the  best  poet- 
ical eCTorta  of  the  year,  and  Emo  Eroai's  "■  Death  of 
KoNtuth  "  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  poems  called 
forth  by  the  patriot's  decease.  P&l  Gyulai,  the  last 
survivor  of  the  classical  epoch  of  Hungarian  poetry, 
presents  the  third  edition  of  his  ^*  Poems,"  while  Jeno 
Heltai,  one  of  the  youngest  and  most  talented  of  the 
Ivrical  poets,  has  created  a  stir  with  ^  Kato."  Gyula 
Ivaldy's  **  Old  Soldier  Son^,"  and  2  volumes — 
**  Cvprua  Foliage  "  and  **  White  Sonffs  "—by  Minka 
Czobel,  the  foremost  female  follower  of  the  itj^bolisUs, 
have  also  attracted  much  attention.  Mihaly  Szabolc- 
ska's  ""  Moods  "  and  Emil  Abranyi's  ^  Epilogue  "  are 
worthy  of  notice,  and  Lalos  Palag>^i's  '■*'  Young  Monk  " 
is  a  ^^  didactic  epic  . . .  aealing  with  philosophy  and 
evolution  in  the  manner  of  the  old  Greek  tragedians.'* 
There  Is  little  to  be  noted  in  the  province  of  the 
drama.  Antal  V&radi's  ^*  Rafael,"  with  tlie  famous 
painter  as  its  subject,  is  technically  good,  but  lacks 
wannth  ;  Ferencz  Herczeg's  lively  uirce  "  The  Three 
GuardH "  has  been  very  successful ;  and  Arp4d 
Berczik's  prize  comedy,  "  The  Father,"  is  a  creditable 
atfair. 

Italy. — There  is  no  lack  of  historical  publications, 
and  increased  attention  is  paid  to  Italian  history,  es- 
pecially of  the  fifteenth  ana  sixteenth  centuries.'  All 
manner  of  events,  characters,  and  periods  are  selected 
fur  elucidation,  and  even  the  curious  old  custom  of 
publishing  pamphlets  in  honor  of  weddings  is  occa- 
hionally  utilizf^d  as  an  outlet  for  the  results  of  special 
historical  research.  But  historical  works  of  wide  in- 
terest and  high  literary  merit  are  not  plentiful.  One 
of  the  most  noteworthy  books  of  the  year  in  this  field 
is  the  collected  edition  of  the  letters  of  Coluccio  Salu- 
tati,  a  famous  philologist  and  statesman  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  issued  bV  the  Historical  Institute 
under  the  editorship  of  F.  Novati.  The  Milan  Exliibi- 
tiou,  held  in  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Viscontls  and 
Sforza.**,  has  been  the  occasion  of  Felice  Calvi's  "  Cas- 
tcUo  VLsconteo-Sforzeno,"  Beltrami's  book,  etc.  Gio- 
vanni Zannoni  has  written  of  the  poets  and  men  of 
letters  at  the  court  of  Federico  Montcfeltro,  Duke  of 
Urbino;  G.  Brunengo,  of  the  Roman  patriciate  of 
Charlemagne;  and  L.  Sorricchio,  of  the  Commune  of 
Atria.  P.  Villari  has  published  **1  primi  due  Secoli 
delhi  Storia  di  Firenzo";  Ruggero  Mariotti,  "  Fano  e 
la  Repubblica  Francese  del'  Secolo  XV 111";  Lp. 
Pajrano,  "  Studi  sulla  Calabria  " ;  Fd.  Galotto,  "  Stona 
del  Piemonte  nella  prima  Metk  del  Scoolo  XIV"; 
Dm.  Carutti,  "Storia  della  Citti  di  Pinei-olo";  E. 
Kfwetti,  "La  Romagna";  L.  Zdekauer,  "Lo  Studio 
di  Siena  nel  Rinascimento " ;  A.  Gutflielmotti,  **La 
Guerra  dei  Pirati  e  la  Marina  Pontificia,  1 500-1  noo" 
and  '*Storio  della  Marina  Pontificia,  7*28-1499";  M. 
Tamaro,  "  Le  Cittii  e  le  Castella  d'lstria";  E.  Pais, 
"  Storia d'ltaliadai  Tempi  piii  antichi  sino  alle  Guerre 
puniche,"  and  C.  Tivaroni,  "  L'ltalia  durante  il  Do- 
tninio  austriaco  "  and  '*  Storia  critica  del  Risorgimento 
italiano."  "Fra  Vivi  e  Morti"  is  a  book  of  reminis- 
cences by  L.  PulU;  A.  Giacomelli's  "  Remini>eenze 
della  mia  Vita  politiea,  184ft-'53"ha8  appeared;  E. 
Ma.Vi  hasL-wued  "  Nuovi  Studi  e  Ritratti  ";  F.  P.  Ccs- 
taro  is  the  author  of  "  Studi  storici  e  littornri";  and 
Kduardo  Arbib,  in  "  Vittorie  e  Sconfitte,"  attributes 


both  victories  and  defeats  to  necessary  and  not  acci- 
dental causes.  T.  Carletti  has  written  of  "  La  Rus.**ia 
contemporanea."  C.  de  LoUis's  "  Scritti  ed  Autograft 
di  Cristoforo  Colombo  "  and  A.  Giamberini's  "  Cristo- 
foro  Colombo  e  il  Quarto  Centenario  della  Scoj>erta 
d'Amerioa"  come  as  belated  contributions  to  the  lit- 
erature called  forth  by  the  Columbus  celebration,  and 
"  L'Europa  alia  Conquista  dell'America  latina  "  is  the 
subject  of  a  book  by  F.  Macola.  Salgari's  "  I  Pesca- 
tori  di  Balene  "  is  brightly  descriptive.  Biographical 
monographs  of  note  or  interest  are  those  of  G.  Bo- 
glietti  on  "  Don  Giovanni  d' Austria  " ;  Imperiale  di 
Sant' Angelo  on  Catfaro;  G.  Bcani  on  Clement  IX; 
L.  Staifetti  on  "  II  Cardinale  Innocenzo  Cybo" ;  Latino 
Maccadei  on  Giannino  Baglioui  of  Siena,  who  was 
believed  to  be  the  son  of  Louis  X  (le  Ilutin)  and  Clem- 
entina of  Hungary,  and  therefore  the  legitimate  heir 
to  the  French  throne;  B.  Fontana  on  "Renata  di 
Francia  Duchessa  di  Ferrara" ;  C.  Magni  on  "Marco 
Minghetti,  Uomo  di  State";  Antonio  Amorc  on  Viu- 
eenzo  Bellini;  R.  Bonfadini,  "Vita  di  Francesco 
Arese  " ;  C.  Gioda,  "La  Vita  e  le  Opere  di  Giovanni 
Botero  " ;  and  L.  Cappelletti,  "  Vittorio  Emanuele  II." 
Dm.  Amato  has  begun  the  publication  of  "Cenni 
biografici  degli  illustri  Uomini  politici  edeipiu  chiari 
Scienziati,  Letterati  ed  Artisti  contemporanei  italiani." 
In  economics,  law,  and  philosophy  we  have  F. 
Zanetti's  "  II  Socialismo  " ;  E.  Sernicoli's  "  L'Anarchia 
e  ^li  Anarchici " ;  M.  Siotto  Pinter's  "  La  Riforma 
sociale  in  Italia";  C.  Lombroso's  " L'Antisemismo  c 
le  Scienze  modeme  " ;  A.  Pittaluga's  "  La  Questione 
agraria  in  Irlanda  " ;  R.  Quaglino's  "  Studi  e  Feno- 
meni  sociali":  G.-  Grasso's  "La  Costituzione  degli 
Stati  Cniti  dell'  America  settentrionale  " ;  A.  di  San 
Giuliano's  "Le  Condizioni  presenti  della  Sicilia"; 
Pertile's  "  Storia  del  Diritto  italiano  " ;  and  L.  Straz- 
zeri's  "  Saggio  di  Filosofia  sintetica."  Adolfo  Bartoli, 
who  did  much  bjr  his  writings  on  the  hlstorv  of 
Italian  literature  to  introduce  and  further  new  metfiods 
of  criticism,  followed  by  various  able  writers,  died  in 
1898  at  the  age  of  sixU.  In  this  field,  as  in  that  of 
political  history,  we  find  much  minute  research  in 
various  branches — works  of  the  second  rank,  which, 
nevertheless,  are  laying  the  foundation  for  the  future 
historian  of  the  national  literature.  The  literature  of 
Italy  is  regarded  from  various  aspects  in  P.  Ferrieri's 
"Storia  della  Letteratura  italiana";  B.  Zumbini's 
"  Studi  di  Letteratura  Italiana  "  •  F.  de  Negri's  "  Dis- 
corso  filosoflco  sopra  la  Storia  aella  Letteratura  ita- 
liana"; L.  Piccioni's  "II  Giomalismo  letterario  in 
Italia"-  and  Fel.  d'Onufrio's  " Gl'Inni  saori  di  Ales- 
sandro  Manzoni  e  la  Lirica  religiosa  in  Italia."  Pan- 
zini  lias  written  a  fairly  successful  book  on  the 
"  evolution  "  of  tlie  much  discussed  Canlucci,  whose 
"  Poesie  politiehe  "  were  subjected  to  a  fine  and  ex- 
haustive study  by  Domenico  Zanichelll.  The  spe- 
cialty of  Dante  criticism  is  provided  by  Ant.  Rossi's 
"1  \iaggi  danteschi  oltri  Al[>e";  L.  Katoli's  "Studi 
danteschi  in  Sicilia  " ;  G.  de  Leonard is's  "  L'Uno  etemo 
e  I'etcmo  A  more  di  Dant^» " ;  L.  Leynardi's  "  La  Psi- 
cologia  delP  Arte  nella  Divina  Commedia";  and  L. 
Luchini's  "  La  Politiea  di  Dnnte  e  sue  Pellegrinazioni 
a  Bologna,  Padova,  Milano,  etc."  Q.  Pitre's  "  Biblio- 
trrafia  dellc  Tradizioni  popolari  in  Italia  "  is  of  value. 
The  literature  of  other  countries  is  treated  of  in  C. 
Segre's  "  Sfiggi  critici  di  Letterature  straniere  " ;  J. 
Pizzi's  "Storia  della  l*oesia  pcrsiana";  and  Guido 
Mazzoni's  "  II  Teatn)  della  Rivoluzione,  la  Vita  di  Mo- 
liere,  o  altri  brevi  Scritti  di  Letteratura  francese." 

Cyabriele  d'Annunzio,  "  the  greatest  stylist  of  the 
modern  Italian  sch(X)l,"  appears  to  show  tlie  influence 
of  Zola  quite  strongly  in  "11  Trionfo  della  Morte," 
which, despite  tine  pas.sages,  is  de5<eribed  an  unwhole- 
some. Another  favorite  author,  Signora  Seruo,  in  2 
elegant  little  volumes  of  short  stories,  "  G\\  Amunti  " 
and  "Le  Amanti,"  tickles  the  palate  with  tales  of 
illicit  love.  These  two  able  and  very  |X>pular  au- 
thors fairly  represent  the  modem  tendency  of  Italian 
fiction,  the  passion  for  morbid  and  unwholesome 
themes.  Amonif  the  more  succes.sful  novels  of  the 
day,  many  of  which  are  quite  ei)liemeral,  are  Enrico 
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Novi's  "In  V'ano";  Luciano  Zuccoli's  "II  De**ijr- 
nato  " ;  Ida  Baecini'M  "  Oh,  i  niiei  Tempi  "  ;  Maria 
Savi-LopezV  "  Lejrjrende  del  Mare  " ;  Luig^i  Capuana's 
"  Le  I'aesiane  " ;  Ettore  d'Orazio'H  "  Tonte  Cliiarenza  " ; 
Anjiciolo  Silvio  Novaro^s  "11  Libro  dcUa  l*ieta"; 
Virtrinia  Ctuiccianli  Fiastri'H  "Fiat  Voluntas  tua"; 
Sordillo's  "  Ambizione";  "L'Ultima  Prinmvera,"  by 
Meniini  (C'ontessa  Marcello),  etc.  Worthj  of  note 
are  Rovetta's  "  Baraonda  " ;  the  j)n>lifie  Barrfli's  rather 
weak  productions,  "  La  Casitellana  "  and  "  Fra  C'ielo 
e  Terra";  G.  Verga'»  "Don  Candeloro  e  Ci";  U. 
Nej^ri's  "Rumori  niondani^^;  and  S.  FarinaV  "Che 
dirS  il  Mondo  i "  There  \»  poor  poetry  in  abundance. 
Among  the  tew  productionH  that  may  be  called  dis»- 
tinctly  ^ood,  Alfredo  Baccelli'»  "  Vittime  e  Ribelli  "  ia 
connpicuouB.  Mantica  proves  a  genial  humorist  in  his 
jBrraceful  "Rime  gaie";  Kapisardi — HOcialiHtic  in  hift 
vicwa,  and  a  bitter  opponent  of  Carducci — baa  iasued 
a  volume  of  poems,  "  Atlantide  "  ;  and  Parcella,  who 
writes  in  tlie  Roman  dialect,  was  succeaMful  with  hia 
burlesque  sonnets  on  the  discovery  of  America. 

Vorwij. — A.  Garboi^  has  written  a  monc^raph  on 
"Jonas  Lie,"  who,  "  with  BJornson  and  Ibsen,  forms 
for  all  time  an  Orion^s  belt  in  Noru'ay's  literarv* 
tirmament.^  New  publications  in  the  domain  of 
MUt-Uttrt*  are  J.  FaulsenV  "  Ilaidee :  £n  Kuustncr- 
historie  " ;  11.  E.  Kinek's  "  Un^t  Folk  " ;  O.  Aagaard's 
"Paa  Streiftojr";  B.  Lie's  "Unge  Dage";  Marie's 
"Svundne  Tider";  R.  Lftland's  "  Skattegraveren  " ; 
11.  Christensen's  "Bastarder";  O.  Hansson's"  Amore 
Ilevn  " ;  J.  B.  Bull's  "  Fra  Skog  og  Fjeld"  •  T.  Mad- 
sen's  "  Guds  Finger" ;  A.  CoUett's"  Gamle  Christiania 
Billeder";  and  J.  Lie's  "Niobe."  llenrik  Ibsen's 
new  play,  "  Little  Eyolf,"  plunges  deeply  into  occult 
mysticism.  Its  interest  is  centered  on  the  two  fig- 
uros,  husband  and  wife,  and  Rita  has  been  described 
as  the  "  most  weird,  complex,  and  fascinating  in  his 
whole  gallery  of  strange  female  roles."  A  union  of 
authors  has  been  formed  similar  to  those  noted  under 
Sweden  in  1893  and  this  year  under  Denmark.  Not 
a  few  Norwegian  authors — such  as  Ibsen,  Bjomson, 
and  Lie — have  their  books  published  at  Copenhatren, 
thus  coming  before  the  Danish  public  as  well  as  that 
of  their  own  country. 

Poland.— -Of  the  literature  called  forth  by  the  Kos- 
ciuszko  centenary  celebration,  a  biography  of  the 
hero  by  K.  is  the  most  important  Contributions 
to  Polish  hi8tor>'  are  the  anonymous  and  valuable 
"History  of  the  Two  Years  'lKr.l-'62";  "Monu- 
menta  medii  aevi  historica  res  gest4is  Poloniae  illus- 
trantia";  11.  Sch mitt's  *' History  of  Poland  after  the 
Partition,  1795-1S32";  B.  Lewandowski's  "History 
of  the  Insurrection  in  Poland,  lH«»:i-18«4":  S.  jA. 
Peplowski's  "From  (Jalicia's  Past,  177*2-1  K62";  St. 
Ciszewski's  "  The  (^racovians :  .\n  ethnographic 
Monograph  " ;  A.  Jablonowski's  "  Poland  in  tne  Six- 
teenth Century,  in  its  geographical -statistical  Rela- 
tions"; E.  Helenjusz's  "  RominiHcenccs  of  Polish 
Times";  and  A.  !•*.  Koiniian's  "  Letters,  1k29-18<)4," 
an  important  contribution  to  political  and  literarv' 
history.  K.  Waiiszewski's  "Autour  d'un  Trone: 
Catherine  II  de  Russie,"  the  sequel  of  his  "Roman 
d'une  Impcratrice,"  was  publislied  in  Paris.  Fr.  Ter- 
tikowski  ("  Public.  Private,  and  Intellectual  Life  of 
the  Ancient  Greeks  and  Romans''),  S.  Morawski 
("After  Atnber:  Roman  Expedition  to  the  Mouth 
of  the  Weichsel,"  "  Perepictycha,  Princess  of  the 
Ukraine,  .  .  ."  and  "Tiberius  and  Hadrian")  are 
other  historians  of  the  year,  and  P.  Popicl's  po- 
litico-historical writinirs  fiave  been  published.  Un- 
der the  lieading-  "  Religion  and  Philosophy"  we 
have  S.  Tomkiewicz's  "  Philosophy  in  Poland  in 
the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries";  W.  T.  1. 
Zaborski's  "  Religions  of  the  Eastern  Aryans " ; 
M.  Straszewski's  "  History  of  Philosophy  in  the 
Orient";  and  M.  Cz.  Przewoska's  "  Fried  rich  Nietz- 
sche as  Moralist  and  (Mtic."  M.  Zdziechowski's 
"Byron  and  his  Times";  L.  Antoni's  "Silhouettes 
and  historico-literary  Sketches";  W.  (tostomski's 
study  of "  Herr  Thadd&us,"  the  epic  of  Mickiewicz; 
L  ATatuszewski'a  "  The  Devil  in  l*oetry  " ;  F.  Hoe- 


sick's  "On  Slowacki,  Rrasinski,  and  Mickiewicz'"; 
M.  Bobrzyfiski  and  S.  Smolka's  life  of  Johuiin 
Dlugosz,  a  Polish  historian  of  the  Hftfcnth  centur\ ; 
K.  Ehren berg's  "The  World  oi  Feuilletons " :  aiui 
C.  Jellenta's  "  The  general  human  Ideal  in  tlii- 
Poetry  of  the  Present "  illustrate  variouj«  phases;  ff 
literature.  The  appearance  of  B.  PruMS  novil 
"Emancipation,"  directed  against  the  "emancii»Hr<tl 
woman,"  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  Jitcran- 
events  of  the  year.  In  "Naphtha,"  Sewer  (Macie- 
jowski)  gives  a  spirited  description  of  the  social  c«»n- 
dition  of  the  workmen  in  a  Galician  petroleum  di>- 
trict  Clement  Junosza's  "  The  Spiders :  Pictures  c-f 
Warsaw  Life  "  deals  with  the  petty  Jewish  usurer*, 
while  M.  Gawalewicz  has  treated  another  phai>e  t>f 
the  Jewish  question — the  marriage  of  a  ChriMian 
lady  with  a  Jew — in  his  "Mechesy."  A.  Krecho- 
wiecki  in  "  There  am  1,"  and  the  famous  E.  Orzeszko 
in  "The  Two  Poles."  both  treat  interestinff  psycho- 
logical problems.  The  "  Writings  "  of  F.  Boliervka. 
"  CoUecU'd  Works"  of  St  Busgorvtiski,  and  "  Poems" 
of  M.  Kossakowska  have  appeared.  Other  notewonhy 
works  of  fiction  are  Mme.  G.  Zapolskaa  "In  the 
Blood";  Mile.  Ostoja's  "True  Histories";  several 
novels  by  Mile.  Rodziewicz;  A.  Gruszecki's  "The 
Tuzy,"  indicating  uncommon  talent;  M.  Kodriewic- 
zowna's  "  The  Lion  in  the  Net " ;  stories  by  I.  Za- 
gorski,  noted  for  inventive  power  and  jperfection  of 
style ;  I.  Dabrowski's  "  Felka"  ;  K.  R.  NiemirowskiV 
"A  Terrible  Night";  W.  Belza*s  "Miscellany, 
Sketches,  Types,  and  Pictures";  Jul.  LetowskiV 
"An  angular  Soul " ;  I.  Gizowski^s  "  The  House  of 
the  Outlawed  "  •  W.  Kosiidciewicz's  "  Ladislas '' ;  and 

A.  Soltau's  "  A  Disappointed  Hope." 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  the  publication  of  a 
new  edition  of  the  poems  of  K.  CJjejski  ^he  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  brilliant  romantic  pleiad  oi  Polish  poeL«») 
on  the  jubilee  of  this  septuagenarian,  as  well  as  nt« 
works  by  A.  Asnyk,  the  most  remarkable  lyric  ptiet 
in  tliis  country.  The  other  chief  poetical  productions 
of  the  year  are  Urbanski's  "  Mutiny,"  a  patriotic  n-- 
cital  of  the  disasters  of  the  Polish  revolt  of  1»63:  K. 
Glinski's  spirited  lyrics ;  "  Belated  Songs,"  by  Feli- 
cyan,  highly  refined,  as  always;  " Borys,"  an  anony- 
mous poem  of  merit;  "Anima  Lachrymans,"  by  J. 
Kasprowicz ;  and  Miriam's  "  From  the  Uupof  Youth  " 
(much  praised,  "infiuenced  by  the  new  school  of 
westeni  poetry"). 

Among  dramatists,  K.  Zalewski  has  achieved  a  con- 
spicuous success  by  hxv.  "fantastic"  comedy  "  Wbst 
do  vou  mean  by  it? "  Z.  Samecki  utilizes  the  theory 
of  nypnotism  in  his  "  Enchantments " ;  S.  Gravh- 
ner's  "  Irene "  proved  efiective ;  Maeterlinck  ][»a> 
found  an  imitator  in  L.  Rydel,  author  of  "  Dies  Irae  " 
and  "The  Mother";  J.  Wieniawski's  "Mouse  with- 
out Cat"  is  a  jolly  and  unpretentious  farce;  E.  Lu- 
bowski  has  not  been  as  successful  in  his  farce  **  An 
Excursion  under  Dittlculties  "  as  in  his  more  serious 
comedies ;  and  M.  Balucki  has  failed  in  attcniptinir 
to  combine  melodrama  and  farce  in  "  Gossip." 

Partngal. — Noteworthy  literary  results  ot  the  quad- 
riccntenary  celebration  of  Columbus's  discover}  Mere 
"  Alffunos  Documentos  do  Archivo  Nacional  da  T<»rre 
do  TomlK)  acerca  das  Navegayoes  e  Conquistas  p»^r- 
tusruezas,  publicados  por  oniem  do  Govemo  de  Sua 
MajesUde  ..."  (1892)  and  "  Esmaraldo  de  Situ  OrbiN 
por  Duarte  Paclieco  Pereira.  Edi^ilo  commemorativa 
da  Descobcrta  da  America  por  Christovao  Colora- 
Vk)  . . ."  (1H92).  Vol.  1  of  "Monumenta  Portugaliae 
historica  a  Saeculo  octava  post  Christuin  usque  ad 
ouintum  decimum  iusso  Academicae  Scientiarum 
6lisiiHmensis  edita"  apj>eared  in  1S91. 

J.  l*.  <le  Oliveira  Martins,  one  of  the  foremost  writ- 
ers, orators,  and  scholars  of  Portugal,  died  Au^.  iJ4. 
1894.  Of  his  "Bibliotheca  dan  Sciencias  aociat-s.'' 
bi'srun  in  l.'^sO,  !♦>  volumes  have  appeared.  The 
fourth  ( j>osth unions)  edition  of  Antonio  doe  Sano- 
tos  Pereini  Jardim's  "  Principios  de  Finan^as"  t lec- 
tures delivered  1868-'«9)  was  published  in  1891.  and 

B.  Aranha,    the    continuator  of   I.  Fr.  da  Silva's 
"Diccionario  bibliographico  portuguez,"  has  issued 
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Vol.  XVI  of  that  valuable  bibliography.  Finally,  J.  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,"  bv  Nicolas  Notovitch,  is  the 
]>.  Cordcin)  dii  Matta^s  ^' Kii.saio  de  Diccionario  jfciiii-  biography  of  *'the  pmpfiet  Issii,"  claimed  to  have 
l»i'tndu-Portu^ucz"  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  been  discovered  in  a  Isuddhist  monastery  in  Tibet, 
the  litvraturo  of  negro  languages.  The  book,  which  has  appeared  in  Englinh  and  French 
BosoA. — The  important  new  works  on  national  his-  editions,  ha»  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion, 
tory  deal  mainly  with  the  western  provinces.  J.  and  has  been  regarded  as  untrustworthy.  Notovitch 
Lehlchenko  discusses  "Some  Aspects  of  the  His-  is  also  the  translator  of  " Souvenirs  de  SebastO|H>l," 
tory  of  Social  Classes  in  the  Southwest  of  Russia  written  by  various  hands,  and  collected  and  edited  by 
I  (ialicia)  in  the  Fourtoenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries";  the  late  Alexander  III.  Among  the  most  im[>ortant 
M.  L>ubavski  describes  **The  Division  into  Districts  publications  in  the  domain  of  literary  historv  is  an 
und  ho<:a\  Administration  of  the  Lithuano-Kussian  excellent  study  of  Boccaccio  by  Alexander  Veselov- 
Mate  at  the  Epoch  of  the  Publication  of  the  First  sky.  Monographs  by  Shepclevitch  on  the  saga  of 
Lithuanian  Coae";  Leontovitch  is  the  author  of  *' Ivudrun,"  by  Ilalansky  on  the  Servian  epic  "  Song 
'*  tlssays  on  the  History  of  Lithuano-Russian  Law";  of  Mark  the  King^s  Son,"  and  by  Sazouovitch  on 
and  J.*Mikla8hevsky  has  made  researches  in  the  his-  Burger's  "  Leonore  " ;  Istrin^s  study  of  tlie  part  played 
tory  of  agriculture  on  the  southern  border  of  Russia  by  the  famous  mediieval  romance  "  Alexander  of 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Prince  Kuraken's "  Ar-  'Macedon"  in  Slavic  literature;  Zhitetsky^s  note- 
chives,"  the  important  and  voluminous  collection  of  worthy  work  on  the  "Minor  Russian  Ballads";  the 
the  papers  of  Pet«r  the  Great,  and  the  "  Journal "  of  popular  lxx}ks  of  the  late  Shahov  and  of  Alexey 
the  Historical  Society  swell  the  list  of " documentary  Veselovsky,  who  has  is&ued  "Studies  and  Charac- 
simrces."  A.  Petrof  writes  of "  The  Influence  of  the  teristics"  (essays  on  Diderot,  Beaumarchais,  Switt, 
Turkish  Wars  since  the  Middle  of  Last  Century  on  Griboyddov,  etc.);  N.  Kozhevinkova's  "  Short  Sketch 
the  Development  of  the  Art  of  War  in  Russia."  A.  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  W.  Shakespeare,"  are  among 
Velitzin  has  written  of  the  historical  development  of  the  other  publications  in  this  field.  The  Academy  of 
tlie  colonies  of  "The  Germans  in  Russia."  Ecclesi-  Sciences  nas  published  the  complete  works  of  the 
apical  history  has  been  coutribute<l  to  by  VasiPef  late  A.  Kotlarevsky  and  an  excellent  edition  of  the 
(''History  of  the  Canonization  of  the  Russian  Saints")  works  of  Lomonosov.  A  complete  edition  of  the 
and  Kinlioni  ("  Relations  between  the  Minor  Russian  writings  of  the  well-known  poet  A.  N.  Pleshtchecv 
Clergy  and  the  Moscow  Government  in  the  Seven-  (died  1894)  has  also  appeared,  and  S.  A.  Venguerov 
tt^'nth  Century").  V.  Sorgyevitch's  "Lectures  and  has  publislied  a  collection  of  the  Russian  poets  of 
Kesearchcfl  concerning  the  Ancient  History  of  Rus-  the  eighteenth  and  nineteentli  centuries. 
Man  Law,"  Pavlinov's  "History  of  Russian  Archi-  Of  the  new  contributions  to  prose  fiction,  Bobori- 
tecture,"  and  N.  P.  Sovko's  "  Lexicon  of  Russian  kin's  novel  "  The  Turning  Point "  is  to  be  specially 
Artists,"  deal  with  other  phases  of  national  develop-  noted  as  an  attempt  to  present  the  social  life  of  the 


ford,  consul  general  at  St  Petersburg,  contain  statis-  strained  individuality.    Probably  the  best  new  work 

tical  matter  of  great  importance  and  interest.  Among  by   Potapenko,  who  is  ever  prolific,  is    the  novel 

the  historical  lK>oks  dealing  with  countries  other  than  "  Alone.''    His  first  attempt  at  playwriting,  a  drama- 

Kussia  is  a  valuable  monograph  on  Church  and  state  tization  of  Pushkin's  deatii,  with  a  transfonnation  of 

in  Geneva    in  the  sixteenth  century   by   Wipper;  persons  and  surroundings,  was  not   so    succei^sful. 

Forsten's  careful  study  of  the  "Baltic  Question   in  Tchkhov's  "  The  Woman's  Kingdom  "  is  intended  to 

the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries";  I.  Kauf-  illustrate  the  injurious  etfects  of  culture  on  a  typical 

man's  "  The  National  Debt  of  England,  168^1890  " ,  girl  of  the  commercial  classes.    Grigon)viteh,  a  writer 


the  essays  of  V.  V.  (^Vorontsov),  "  Our  Political  Tend-  Nature ;  Sketches  of  Suburban  and  Country  Lite  " ; 

encies,"  and  the  revised  edition  of  the  second  and  la^t  V.   V.   Vereshtchagin's  "The  Litterateur";    K.   M. 

volume  of  the  "Bases  of  Peasantism  "  of  T.  Kablitz  Stanyukevitch's  "  Into  the  Sea ! "  and  "  The  Victims: 

( )'tf3op),  recently  deceased,  a  typical  representative  of  three  Stories  "  ;  N.  T.  Lyetnefs  "  The  Disease  of  the 

** peasantLsm "  in  its  most  pronounced  form.    The  ex-  Present";  and  Barantzevitch's  "The  Still  Joy,  and 

treine  doctrines  of  the  "  Marxists  "  have  been  com-  other  Stories."    One  of  the  indications  of  the  social 

hated  by  N.  K.  Mikhailovsky,  Krivenko,  etc.    The  reawakening  in  Russia  is  the  remarkable  increase  in 

confident  hope  of  the  last  decade  in  the  arising  of  an  the  proiluction  and  sale  of  books,  among  which  many 

<'rijfinal  Rus.<ian  school  of  philosophy  appears  to  have  translations  serve  to  accentuate  the  "  tanie  character  " 

been  destined  to  disappointment.    iThough  criticism  of  which  Russian  critics  tliemselves  have  accused  the 

i^Aaidto  be  the  predominant  spirit,  the  new  phi lo-  national  literature  of  to-day.    Aecon.ling  to  L.  N. 

»"phical  works  represent  various    movements    and  Pavlenkof,  in  1H'.»3  there  were  pul)lished  in  the  Rus- 

v'hools,    "  Western  Practice  and  Russian  Theory,"  sian  Empire,  with   the  single  exception  of  Finland, 

by  A.  Vvedenski,  "a  philos(>pherof  the  orthodox  na-  10,242    IxKiks    in    3.3,700,000    copies;    772    were    in 

t»<»nal  type,"  and  "Basis  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics."  Polish,  443  in  Hebrew,  and  327  in  Gennan;  (J29  were 


^  pineal.    A.  Vvedenski  has  written  also  able  portion  of  the  pro<.iuct    In  the  Academy  of 

'*  The  Present  State  of  Philosophy  in  Gennany  and  History's  Series  "  Memorial  historico  espanol"  there 

rrance."    Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  the  influence  of  whose  have  apj>eared  the  sixth  and  last  volume  of  the  inter- 

ijleaa  impcars  to  be  decreasing,  has  in  "The  King-  esti  ng  account  of  the  rebellion  of  Catalonia  (lHo2-lfifiO) 

*"*^fi,oi  God  i»  within  you"  summarized  his  fonner  and  Jose  Comide's"  El  Estado  de  Portugal  en  IKM),"' 

religious  and  ethical  propaganda  and  defended  the  the  manuscript  of  which  had  lain  in  tiie  library  of 

caiLse  of '' spiritual  Christianity."    "The  Unknown  the  Royal  Academy  for  ninety  years.    Another  old 
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work  is  Andrea  Muriel's  Instory  of  the  reijrn  of  Charles  ami  C  cle  AiisoreiiaV  "  Tratado  de  la  Propriedad  in- 

IV  of  Spain.    J.  Ctti<ani  y  Mi«:uel,  keeper  of  the  l*ublio  teleetuul  en  Espafia." 

Kec<»rd8  of  Valeneiu,  haa  iiwued  a  selection  of  the  same  From  the  abundanee  of  prose  fietion  the  more  nr>t.'- 

on  the  j)oUtical  relations  of  Castile  and  Aragon  dur-  worthy  are  selected:  B.  Perez  Gald6»'s"Torqueiiia<ia 

inif  1355-'69 ;  V.  Bala^uer  has  written"  llistoriade  los  en  la  Cruz";  8enora  Pardo  BazanV  *'Cuem<»»  niu- 

Keyes  Catolicos '^ ;  Carnielo  de  Eche^aray  has  busied  vos";  Suarez  Bravos's  **  Soledad  " ;  Palaeio  Val«UV.< 

hii'nself  with  "  Investi^acionos  historieas'dc  Guipuz-  ^'Orijaren  del  Pensamiento  " ;  Taboada's  **  Mundo  tV- 

coa  " ;  Davalos  y  Lerehundi's  "  La  Toma  de  Granada  tivo  " ;  and  "  Charada  historica  disfrazada  de  Novt'la." 

y  Caballeros  que  eoneurrieron  k  Ella  "  won  the  prize  by  Count  de  las  Navas.    There  is  a  >rreat  demand  ft»r 

otfered  at  the   quadricentenary  celebration  of   the  books,  and  wc  are  told  that  Zola  and  Tolstoi  are  in 

capture  of  Granada  ^  Gen.  Arteche  issued  Vol.  VIII  fashion  just  now.    "Cajon  de  Sastre."^  by   Perez  y 

of  Ills  "  War  of  Spanish  Independence,  or  Peninsular  Gomez,  is  a  collection  of  humorous  articles. '  Of  j»iH'rry 

War";   B.  F.  Alonso,  "Guerra  hispano-lusitana  " ;  there  is  little  to  record.   Balart's  "Dolores  "and**  Mar- 

"La  Caida  del  Principe  [Don  Carlos],  llijo  de  Feline  tfaritas,"  by  G.  A.  Limeres,  have  been  well  receivc<K 

II,"  is  a  pamphlet  by  .f.  Velasco  y  Santos;  and  N.  Lojxjz  Silva's  "Coleccion  de  composicionee  en  Vt-rsa** 

Diaz  y  Perez  lias  written  of  "  La  I"  rancmasoneria  es-  have  been  published.    Other  books  of  verse  are  .1. 
panola."    There  are  two  stra^jflers  from  the  Columbus'    .Fackson   Veyan'8"Alla  va  eso!"  and  J.  AlcowrV 

vear — E.  Castelar's  richly  illustrated  "  Colon,"  and  A.  "  Poemas  y  llannonias."    The  Acadeniia  Ei»panolu'> 

Fable's  interesting  essay  on  the  fj^reat  navigator's  life  "  Antolo^ia    de     Poctas    hispano-americanos  "    hxs 

before  his  first  voyage.    Works  dealing  with  local  and  reached  its  third  volume.    In  awanling  the  prize  for 

provincial  history  are  ever  plentiful.    "  Las  Jurdes  "  tlie  best  modem  drama  the  choice  lay  between  J(W' 

by  V.  Barrantes,  "  Poblet "  by   S.  Ricoma,  a  short  Ec-hegaray  V  "  Mariana  "  and  Felipe  Feliu  y  Codina'^ 

history  of  Alicante   by  N.  Chabas,  "Pasco  ix>r  el  "  Dolores,"  the  Academy  deciding  in  favor  of  the  for- 

campo  Calatrava"  by  R.  de  Avellano,  and  ibanez  nier,  whose  "La  Rencorosa,"  a  three-act  cometly  in 

Mann's    "  Recuerdos    de    Toledo "    are   important  verse,  and  another  by  Perez  GaldoB,  "  La  de  San 


eoui 

butions' to   local    biography.    Spanish    possessions,  contra";  S.  Lanza's  "Artuna";  A.  G.  Barrili's ''Iji 

ancient  and  modem,  are  treated  of  in  A.  Millares's  Castellana";  G.  Picon  Febres's  "  Fidelia " ;  J.  Lojh-z- 

"  llistoria  general  de  las  Islas  Canarias  " ;  £.  Ruidiaz  Valdemoro's  "  Chavala '' ;  and  M.  Amor  Meilan'si  **  El 

y  Caravia's  "  La  Florida,  su  Conquista  y  Coloniza-  ultimo  Hijodaliro." 

cion"*  F.  N.  Aguilar's  "  Colonizacion  de  Filipinaa"  Sweden. — Classifying  our  material,  wc  have— Ili^- 

and  I".  J.  Martinez  de  Zufiiga's  "  Estadismo  de  las  tory  :  G.  Bjorlin's  "  Kriget  i  Norge  1814";  *•  Konunir 

Islas  Filipinas.'*   R.  Delorme  Salto  has  written  of  Karl  XIPs  egenlifindiga  Bref ;  samlada  och  ut^rifna  af 


great  value.   Among  the  more  important  are  F.  Coello's  Stuart  och  Elisabeth";  8.  A.  Fries^s  "Israels  Hi?.- 

"  Reseiia  del  Rif "  and  "  From  Tlemven  to  Melilla."  toria";  and  G.  F,  Steffen's  "  Frtin  det  moderaa  Euif- 

Others  are  A.  Cabrera's  "La  Guerra  de  Africa";  land." — Philosophy   and    economics:    A.    Nybheu?', 

Odon  de  Buen's  "  El  Conflicto  de  Melilla  y  la  Cues-  "  Den  filoeoflske  Forskningen  i  Sverige  fr&n  Slutet  af 


intended  to  rouse  national  enthusiasm  against  tlie  Sndennan's  "  Alfred  de  Musset " ;  II.  KeV's"  Alessan- 

unlMilievers;  S.  Descleza's  "  Apuntes  sobre  el  Terri-  dro  Manzoni";  and  A.  KlinckowstromV  "SvindnM: 

torio  del  Imperio  de  Marruecos";  and  M.  Olivie's  Egilssons  Saga."— A/Z^^-^/^rc* :  F.  Bremer,  "lleiu- 

"  Aspiraciones  nacionales  de  Espana  en  Marru<5oos."  met  eller  Familjesorger  oe  Fn'jder'*;  C.  A.  Wctier- 

"  Recuerdos  y  Nottis  intimas  de  Francia  y  Espana"  bergh,  "  Penninger  oc-h  aroete";  F.  Sitrurd,  ".Iency> 

is  by  E.  Blasco.    Of  numismatic  works,  A.  Vives  y  Konditioner";  A.  Lundquist, " Eget  val";  A.  Schm^- 

EscAidero's  "  Monedas  de  las  Dinastias  arabigo-es-  gans,  "Kallia  Kypris";  M.  Bolle,  "Fru  Strahle'*: 

»panolas"  has  been  highly  praised.    "ElArteesc^-  S.    Lagerlof,  "Osynliga    Lankar";  A.   Lundeirard. 

nica  en  Espana,"  by  J.  Vxart,  has  appeared.    The  "Faster  UUa  och  hcnnes  BrorsdOttrar " ;  A.  Wahlen- 

Count  de  La  Vinaza's  "La    Filolosria    castellana"  berg,  "En    stor  Man";   J.  Johnson,  "  De  tre:  in 

(published  by  the  Academia  Espanolu),  a  treatise  on  huiiioristik  Mosaik";  J.  Sundblad,  "  Frin  Otticiers*- 

tne  Castilian'lnnguage,  includes  also  a  bibliography  messen  och   Solduttrdtet";  11.  Westermarck,  "  Fra- 

of  the  subject.    The  same  author  bus  made  otlier  in&t";  and  T.  lledberg,  "  Fabror  Agathon,  med  Here 

valuable  contributions  to  bibliographv,  such  as  his  Noveller." 

"Bibliografja  espanola   de    Lcnguas  ' indigenas    de  LITERATURE,  JAPANESE.     "The  recmt 

AmerieiL"    Other  new  publications  in  this  field  are  opening  of  the   countrj*,"  says  Chamberlain,  "«as 

F.  Escudero  y  Perosso's  "  Tipotrnifia  Ilispalonso  "  la.  the  deathblow  to  Japanese  liU-rature  proper.    True, 

catalojjrue  of  books  printed  at  Seville,  U76-1800,  trained  thousands  of  books  and  pamphlets  still  pour  annually 

the  Bibliotoca  Nacional's  annual  prize  in  1S»J4,  and  i'nnu  the  press- more,  pmbaoly,  than  at  any  previous 

now  published  for  the  first  time);  and  the  late  J.  time;  but  the  greater  number 'are  either  translations 

E.  Ilartzenbusch's  "Apuntes  para  im   Catalogo  de  of  Eun)pean  works,  or  else  works  conveving  Eun>- 

PeriiVlioos  Madrilenos  .  .  .,  lOrtl-lsTo."     A  ^^(mhI  hi-  pean  ideas.  .  .  .  Immense  civilizing  clfects  in  every 

Oirraphy  of  Cecilia  Bohl  <le  Faber  { Ftrnnn  ('(ihnllrro)  «lepartment  of  scientific  nctivitv  are  being  produceil 

has  been  written  by  J.  M.  Asensio.    In  literary  his-  by  the  contemporary  school  of  B^uropeanized  authors." 

tory  and  criticism  we  have  "  Palique."  bv  Leopoldo  'The  German,  Enilish,  Belgian, and  American  ixri- 

Alas  (  (larin  who  is  learned  and  wittv,  but  nuxler-  odicals— more  particularly  those  devoted  to  sciemr— 

ate) ;  "Solfeo,"  by  Emilia  Bi>hiuIiUn  (t'r.  Candil,  in-  have  published  not  a  few* contributions  by  Japanese; 

dined  to  be  virulent  in  his  attacks);  "  AL'ridulees  and  in  Japan  itself  the  .«<cientiflc  publications  of  tlic 

literarios,"   by    VaUnieun  (Miiruel  tie   Ehcalada;:  S.  Imperial    Cniversity  (the  Tf>kv6   Daiiraku)  are  all 

RuedaV  "El  Ritmo;  Critica  literaria";  Pi  y  Mar-  printed  either  in  Enj?lish  or  in  (iemmn. 

gall's  "El   Pro  v  el  Contra";  P.  (Jener's  "Litora-  Until  lf<70,  it  apfH^ars,  Japanese  literature  had  n^t 

turas  malsanas :  Estudios  de  Patolojrin  literaria  con-  been  afi'eeted  by  any  Western  infiuences.     But  the 

temi)or4nea " ;  Balart's  "  Impresioncs :   Literatura  y  ehange  came  with  unforeseen  rapidity.    Some  for- 

Arte";  Vol.  Ill  of  the  Marouis  de  Val  mar's  "His-  oiirn  works  were  tran^Iateil,  Lytton's  "  Ernest  Mal- 

toria  critica  de  la  Poesia  castellana  en  el  Siglo  XIX  " ;  travers  "  being  the  first  to  excite  deep  interest ;  and 
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the  next  five  years  witnessed  the  production  of  a  long  since  1885;  the  **  Archivos"  of  the  Museu  Nacionul, 

i»trinjr  of  translations,  the  European  no\'el  haviniif  in  the  same  citpr,  reached  Vol.  VIII  in   18y2:  the 

suddenly  become  the  center  of  literary  interest,  while  "Resultadoa"  of  the  Observatorio  Nacional  Argen- 

the  power  of  Bakin  and  his  school,  with  its  didactic  tino  are  printed  in  Spanish  and  English.    E.  Coldi, 

timIeneiei»,wasbrokenthrou}srh  theeftbrts  of  Tsubou-  by   the  way,   has   issued  a  second   edition   of  the 

chi,  Yamada  TaketarO,  Ozaki,  and  others.    The  en-  *' Mammiferosy  and  "Aves"  of  Brazil.    It  may  be 

tbusiasm  for  the  new  movement  reached  its  height  added  that  a  timely  volume  on  "La  Cuestion  mone- 

in  IhSS,  and  has  since  then  subsided.    This  was  part-  taria  en  la  America  espanola^  appeared  in  Paris  in 

iv  due  to  tlie  general  reaction  against  the  foreifrn  181^3. 

^I.irit,  which  had  been  going  to  extremes;  now  the  LOUISIANA,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to 

j.^naulum  naturally  swung  too  far  again  m  th^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^    .    ^jl  ^    lgl2               ^^.^       ^^^^ 

Mtc  direction.    As  K.  A.  rlorenz  savs:  "Among  the  .,          t»        f  i,-        •     ion/\   i  iTo  ro'*      n     •*.  i 

Jttpaneae  there  still  reigns  a  livelv 'interest  in  bellen-  ^"es.     Population  in  1890,  1,118,587.     Capital, 

litre*.    The  most  diverse  principles  are  at  war  with  Haton  Rouge. 

each  other;  new  meteors  appear  and  disappear  again.  G^OTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 

But  the  liteniry  blood,  at  all  events,  is  not  sluggish  oflieers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Murphy  J. 

in  circulation."  Foster ;    Lieutenant-Governor  (acting),   Hiram 

Among  the  newer  ^)ublication8  by  Japanese  au-  r,  L^^t .  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  S.  Adams; 

thor.  should  bo  mentioned  Naom^^^^  Treasurer,    John    Pickett  ;    Auditor,    W.    W. 

&i:ni^::'tVlYaL^^^^^^^^^^  Heard ;  superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

an  unpatriotic  slander  on  Japan's  women ;  "Japanese  -A.  D.  Laiargue  ;  Attorney-General,  Al.  J.  Lun- 

Women,"  a  composite  work  by  native  authoresses,  ningham  ;  Adjutant-General,  T.  F.  Bell ;  Com- 

privatelv    printed    at    Chicago;     "The    Japanese  missioner  of  Agriculture,  Henry  C.  Newsom — 

Ahmad ^»  ("  Sekai  ni  Ok^ru  Nihon  Jin"),  bv  Wata-  all   Democrats.    Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 

nabe  (1893,  Tokio),  an  interesting  wscount  of  Japanese  Court,  Francis  T.  Nicholls;  Associate  Justices, 

of  earlier  centuries  who  traveled  or  won  fame  in  {^muel  D.  McEnerv,  Lynn  B.  Watkins,  Joseph 

other  landi»;  "Japan  and  the  Pacific  "(London,  1890),  .     i>.«.„„^     „«j    «««^«   n     Tifiii«.     oil    n««^ 

by  Manjiro    Ina^aki;   and  Hiro,zuki   Kato's  "Der  A.   Breaux,   and  Henry  C.  Miller—all   Demo- 

Kampf  urn's  Secht  der  Starkeron,"  a  much-discussed  crats.                                                  ,,-««, 

work  by  one  well  versed  in  the  sociological  literature  Finances.— The  assessment  roll  of  1898  shows 

of  Germany.    General  articles  on  modern  Japanese  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $15,730,- 

literature,  AiUer  than  this  necessarily  brief  account,  829.64     The  report  of  the  Auditor  shows  that 


Literatur  der  Gegenwart"  ported  as  follows  in  the  Governor's  message ; 

LITERATURE,   SPANISH  AMERICAN.  Total  4.per-cent.  bonded  debt,  $11,773,700 ;  frac- 

Jiouth  America  is  a  **  happy  hunting  around    for  tional    certificates,     $464.89  ;     total,     $1 1,774,- 

bibliography,*^  savs  R.  Gamett.   Josd  Toribio  Medina,  164.89;  less  retired  by  Board  of  Liquidation, 

a  Ohihan,  in  1891  produced  a  bibliography  of  Chilian  $502.000 ;  net,  $11,262,164.89. 

..            ..  ,«.^       J  .    .1^     ^  1,                           1  .            ...      ^^^  retirement  of  the  out- 

f  1885  and  1886  and  coupons 
itstanding  obligation  for  the 

"  Historia general  de  ChUe,"  Vol.  XII  (Santiago,  1894),  support  of  the  State  government  since  January, 

and  C.  Ribs  Gonzales's  "Novisima  Rocopilacion  de  1880.    Debts  created  prior  to  1880  no  authority 

LeyeayDiapocionesgubemativos"  (Valparaiso,  1894)  exists  for  liquidating.    The  Auditor's  warrants, 

ar«  concerned  with  Chilian  atfairs.  issued  under  Act  126  of  1880,  provide  for  the 

hstanislaoZeballoSj  minister  to  Washington  from  the  liquidation  of  all  valid  school  certificates  of  in- 

'^!^r^^l.^t^?^l'llV^iy^:^  """"^.Zu^T  debtedness  issued  by  the  school  board  of  the 

i-ian,  scientist,  and  writer,  has  produced  novels  on  the  ..        -  xt        r\  y                ji  \^    *,a^           •  u  u       j 

Indians  and  begun  a  historv  oif  Paraguay,  and  seems  ^3^7  of  New  Orleans  and  bv  the  parish  boards 

in  hU  versatility  to  repres'ent  what  is  best  in  his  throughout  the  State  for  portion  of  salaries,  etc., 

country   in   varioui»   departments   of   activity   and  prior  to  1880.     There  are  now  outstanding  $87,- 

thoujjht.    Domingo  Pantoia  has  shown  not' much  191.01   of   these   warrants.     As   these   warrants 

I'rejudicc   in    his  "The   United  Suites   and  South  are  payable  only  out  of  school  and  general  fund 

Anienca:   the    Vanke^    painted    bv    theiiiselve«."  taxes  and  licenses  due  the  State  prior  to  the  year 

in  hi-  T''  ^^  ^^'"f'-^,^^  contributed  to  philosophy  ^g^g     ^      j.  receivable  for  taxes  due  prior  to 

in  hi8  **  La  nueva  Doetrina :  Ideales  v  Observaeiunes  -o-l^       i^i     *^      ^u    u  u    u     j    •         •     •     i        i 

<le  Moral  v  Filosofia"  (Buenos  Avres,  1803).    ''  La  ?^^  ""^  ^^^V^  *h«  babv  bonds  in  principal  and 

Provincia  'Entre-Kios"  (Parana,  181)3)  is  a  dcscrip-  interest  have  been  provided  for,  they  are  a  claim 

live  work  written  for  the  Chicago  Exposition  by  the  against  the  uncollected  taxes  of  the  years  prior 

comnilssion  appointed  bv  the  Government  of' that  to  1880. 

pmvineeoftheArirentine  Republic.  Under    Act    93    of  1880,   certificates  to  the 

Accordinir  to  E.  AV.  Middendorf,  few  books  appear  amount  of  $281,791.04  were  issued.     Deducting 

it.Mir^a!![\twv "^n  if !   T-"^  P""m'1  '"    1  rr  therefrom  the  amount  retired,  viz.,  |233,081. 56, 

uurary  activity  tinds  vent  in  pamphlets  and  the     ...  , „..  * ._  j: AAur^Mn^a       »*       ' 


Tranoe).     Carlos  M.  de  Cespedcs,  an  American  by  into  baby  bonds,  there  are   outstanding   flC, 

'•Jrth,  Is  preparinjy  for  publicati<m  the  papers  of  his  39^^  55 

in^fe^^  ^S^*''- ?.''^'*'S.u    The  book  will  be  printed         jj,    'reference   to  the   |5  or  "baby"   bonds, 

m  lan«,  in  Spanish.    The  hterary  magazine  ot  the  .i      n»nort  ^ilv^•  "Tn  Rnnordanpft  with  tho  nro- 

island  is  the  **  Revista  Cubana."  ^\*®  '^'P^^  f?>  ^ '      \n  acooraance  wun  the  pro- 

Scientitic  publications,  not  infrequentlv  inspired  visions  of  the  constitutional  ordinance  for  the 

•>y  foreijrn  residents,  are  not  wantinjr.    The  Observa-  relief  of  delinquent  taxpayers,  the  Legislature, 

torio  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  published  its  "  Annuario  "  by  Act  104  of  1880,  created  the  funding  board, 
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whose  duties  were  to  fund  all  valid  Auditor's  ment  of  the  Southern  University  and  Agrioul- 

warrants  which  were  to  be  declared  fundable  by  tural  and  Mechanical  College, 

the  constitutional  ordinance,  and  such  obliga-  The  Centenary  of  Sngar  Manufacture.— 

tions  of  public  institutions  as  provided  for  in  This  was  celebrated  June  30.    The  ground  on 

State  ordinance,  in  bonds  of  the  denomination  which  the  first  sugar  house  stood  is  now  within 

of  $5  and  coupons  attached  thereto,  at  the  rate  the  limits  of  New  Orleans,  in  Audubon  Park, 

of  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  interest  from  Jan.  1,  The  Louisiana  Sugar  School,  connected  with  the 

1880,  and  payable  Jan.  1,  1886,  or  sooner,  at  the  college  there,  is  built  upon  the  same  s()ot.and  its 

pleasure  of  the  State.    The   total   amount  of  first  class,  consisting  of  3  members,  was  gradu- 

bonds  issued  was  |»  1,381,297.52.    Of  this  issue  ated  on  the  day  of  the  celebration, 

there  are  yet  outstanding  $1,281,472.52  unpaid  Sugar  cane  for  several  years  in  the  nineties  of 

and  unprovided  for."  the  last  century  had  been  grown  in  Louinana. 

State  InstitntlonR. — From  reports  made  to  and  the  planters  who  had  experimented  with  it 

the  Legislature  in  May,  it  is  learned  that  the  had  succeeded  in  making  a  sirup,  but  they  had 

Insane  Asylum  had  700  patients.    Funds  are  on  secured  no  granulated  sugar  from  it.    In  171M, 

hand  for  additional  buildings,  which  will  afford  on  the  30th  dav  of  June,  £tienne  de  Bore,  who 

accommodations  for  400  more.    Some  have  al-  owned  the  land  upon  which  the  park  now  lie*, 

ready  been  refused  admittance  on  account  of  the  was  able  to  make  granulated  sugar.    The  schcxJ 

limited  accojnmodations.  has  a  course  of  three  years,  covering  chemistry, 

The  State  Penitentiary  had  over  1,000  inmates,  mechanics,  agriculture,  sugar-making,  and  draw- 
It  has  been  run  on  the  lease  system,  the  board  ing  of  sugar  machinery.  It  has  attached  to  it 
of  control  and  its  officers  receiving  their  pay  an  experimental  farm.  '  This  school  is  attended 
from  the  rental :  but  the  Legislature  passed  ah  not  only  by  students  from  Louisiana  and  other 
act  abolishing  that  system.  Southern  States,  but  also  from  S{»ain,  the  Span- 

The  Institute  for  the  Blind  had  a  larger  num-  ish  West  Indies,  and  Mexico, 

ber  of  students  than  ever,  as  did  also  that  for  Agrlcultnre. — Of   25,000,000   acres    in   the 

deaf  mates,  which  had  over  70,  State,  not  quite  3,500,000  are  under  cultivation. 

Many  improvements  had  been  made  at  the  Upon  these  were  grown  last  year  products  val- 

Charity    Hospital   within  two  years.     Among  ued  at  $75,000,000,  distributed  as  follow:  Sugar, 

others,  an  additional  story  has  been  added  to  the  |;35,000,000 ;  cotton,  $21,000,000;  rice,  $3,000.- 

annex  of  1884, 160  feet  long  by  a  depth  of  60  000;   fruits  and  vegetables,   $2,000,000;  corn, 

feet,   for  the  use  of  the  Training  School  for  oats,  and  hay,  $10,000,000;  oranges,  $1,000,000: 

Nurses.  live  stock  arid  other  products,  $3,000,000. 

At    the    last    report  713   patients  remained  There  are  3  agricultural  experiment  stations, 

under  treatment.    During  the  year  8,330  new  The  first,  belonging  to  the  State  University,  l< 

patients  were  admitted,  making  a  total  of  0,043  at  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans,  and  ha/  an 

inmates  treated — white  5,670,  colored  3,373.  equipment  consisting  of  45  acres,  a  complete 

The  Charity  Hospital  at  Shreveport  has  been  sugar  house,  with   diffusion  plant,  a  ^-roller 

completed  and  has  enlarged  its  work,  yet  the  mill,  double  effect,  vacuum  pans,  centrifugals, 

report  says  the  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000  and  filter  presses,  a  laboratory  with  complete 

is  sufficient  for  its  needs.  outfit  for  chemical  and  laboratory  work,  barn. 

The  Soldiers*  Home,  at  New  Orleans,  had  69  stable,  boiler  house,  and  residence, 

inmates,  as  many  as  could  be  accommodated.  Experiment  Station  No.  2,  at  Baton  Rouge, 

Education.— The  number  of  public  schools  consists  of  a  farm  for  experiments;  the  horti- 

in  1893  was  2.645,  and  of  pupils  enrolled  155,470,  cultural  grounds,  where  all  varieties  of  vegeta- 

of  whom  62,654  were  colored,  and  the  average  bles  and  f niits  are  tested ;  a  botanical  garden, 

attendance  was  107,069,  while  the  total  school  where  small  plats  of  all   available  plants  are 

population  was  395.206.    The  small  number  of  grown ;    a  veterinary  infirmary,  for  the  tn»ai- 

pupils,  compared  with  the  total  of  school  popu-  ment  of  injured  or  diseased  stock ;  and  lal>f»ra- 

lation,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  very  torv  work  in  chemistry,  botany,  mycology,  bacte- 

large  number  of  children  are  educated  in  pri-  riofogy,  and  entomology. 

vate  schools,  of  which  full  statistics  are  not  Experiment  Station  No.  3,  at  Calhoun,  is  doing 

given.  a  great  work.    Here  there  are  field  exprimentii 

The  State  Board  of  Education  sent  out  cir-  in  every  kind  of  crop,  fruit  or  vegetable.    St'v- 

culars  of  inquiry  in  1893  for  the  purpose  of  eral  breeds  of  domestic  animals  are  kept,  nnd 

gathering  statistics  for  a  comparison  between  the  surplus  sold  to  farmers  at  mere  nominal 

the  cost  of  schools  and  the  amount  of  expense  prices.    This  station  has  met  with  great  success 

caused  to  the  public  by  crime.     Thirty-seven  in  growing  the  yellow-wrapper  tobacco, 

parishes  were  reported.     The  total  expense  in  The  rapid  growth  of  rice  production  of  south- 

these  for  crime  amounted  to  $205,866.54,  while  western  Louisiana  is  shown  by  figures  given  in 

the  total  of  public-school  expense  was  $115,-  an  article  in  the  development  of  that  section: 

716.54.  "This  region  did  not  come  into  public  m>ti<'e 

The  State  Normal  School  had  an  attendance  until  1884,  when  it  began  to  receive  a  considera- 

in  the  spring  term  of  1894  of  193  normal  stu-  ble  immigration  from  Northwestern  States.    In 

dents,  and  107  in  the  model  department ;  and  1884,  1   rice-harvesting  reaper-and-binder  ma- 

the  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Me-  chine  was  in  use  in  the  country  there.    In  18J;v'> 

chanical  College  had  194  students,  of  whom  85  there  were  5;  in  1886  the  number  was  50;  in 

were  in  the  collegiate  course.  1887,  200;  in  1888,  400;  in  1890,  1,000;  in  1K91, 

The  Legislature  approf>riated  $8,000  for  the  2,000;   in  1892  there  were  3,000  of  these  ni«- 

purehase  of  a  tract  of  land  in  the  parish  of  Jef-  chines  in  use.    The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 

icrson  for  the  use  of  the  agricultural  depart-  in  1884  shipped  out  of  that  region  250  cars  of 
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rice.    In  1889  there  were  over  1,000  cars  of  rice  LegrlslatiTe  Session. — The  General  Assembly 

carried.     In  1890  there  were  2,000  cars;  in  1891,  was  in  session  from  May  6  to  July  12. 

.■),000  ears ;  in  i893,  10^000  cars  of  rice."  The  appointment  of  Senator  K.  D.  White  to  the 

The  Levees. — The  growing  efficiency  of  the  bench  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in 

levee  system  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of  ere-  February,  left  a  vacancy  to  be  nlled  by  the  ap- 

viisses  in  1893,  compared  with  those  in  former  pointment  of  the  Governor,  who  named  Newton 

years  when  the  river  was  not  so  high.    The  Gov-  C.  Blanchard.    Donelson  Caffery,  who  had  been 

eruor's  message  says :  *'  The  floods  of  the  great  appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Senator 

river  during  1892  and  1893  below  the  Arkansas  Gibson,  was  elected  in  joint  session  of  the  Legis- 

at  certain  points  were  higher  than  ever  known,  lature  for  the  following  term  by  a  vote  of  97  out 

During^  the  year  1892  6  crevasses  occurred  in  of  125. 

Arkansas,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  28  in  A  report  was  submitted  by  the  constitutional 

Louisiana,  23  of  which  were  promptly  closed,  commission  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly 

The  aggregate  length  of  lines  destroyed  on  the  of  1892  to  prepare  proposed  amendments  to  the 

Mississippi,  including  the  levees  in  Arkansas,  Constitution.    Amendments  relating  to  the  fol- 

was  2^^  miles.    During  the  flood  of  1893  there  lowing  subjects  were  recommended : 

were  3  crevasses  in  Arkansas  on  the  Mississippi  A  radical  change  in  the  qualifications  of  the 

river,  and  7  in  Louisiana,  5  of  which  were  closed,  voter,  making  the  property  or  educational  quali- 

The  t-otai  length  of  line  in  this  State  and  Arkan-  fication  the  alternative;  the  voter  to  be  able  to 

sas  destroyed  during  that  flood  was  1^^  miles."  read  the  Constitution  in  his  mother  tongue,  or  to 

In  May  a  convention  was  held  in  Shreveport  be  possessed  of  $200  worth  of  taxable  property, 

of  citizens  opposed  to  the  building  of  levees  and  to  have  paid  his  poll  tax. 

along  the  Bed  river,  in  Louisiana.    They  adopted  Provision  for  an  mcrease  in  the  amount  of 

re:»olutions  denouncing  levees  as  the  cause  oi  all  money  devoted  to  public  schools,  with  removal 

the  floods  in  ^  the  region  represented,  and  de-  of  the  restrictions  on  the  appropriation  for  sala- 

manding  that  all  the  outlets  closed  be  reopened,  ries  of  State  and  parish  superintendents  and  sup- 

The  resolutions  petition  the  Legislature  to  take  port  of  the  office  of  the  former ;  also  provision 

measures  to  carry  out  the  proposed  abolition  of  for  local  taxation  for  school  purposes ;  and  for 

the  embankments.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  af*  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  semmary  fund  out 

tinne<l  that  the  levees  have  afforded  all  the  pro-  of  the  general  instead  of  the  public  education 

teetion  there  has  been  against  floods,  and  fail-  fund. 

ures  are  due  to  imperfections  and  old  work  Revision  of  the  law  that  requires  six  courts  of 

which  is  not  up  to  the  modern  standard.  appeals  with  12  judges,  holding  two  annual  terms 

Labor  Riot. — The   Screwmen's    Benevolent  in  each  parish,  so  that  there  should  be  two  cir- 

Association    having   ruled    that    its    members  cuits  in  the  State  with  3  judges  each — these  6 

should  no  longer  work  with  colored  screwmen,  judges  to  be  elected  bv  the  people  in  1900,  and 

and  declared  a  boycott  against  those  who  em-  meantime  those  6  of  the  present  judges  whose 

ployed  them,  a  riot  took  place  on  the  levee,  Oct.  terms  do  not  expire  till  that  date  to  preside  over 

27,  where  negroes  were  loading  the  vessels  of  a  the  reorganized  courts.    The  maximum  limit  of 

$ileamship  company.    They  were  violently  driven  these  courts  to  be  $3,000. 

from  their  work,  and  suffered  not  only  bodily  Another  amendment  proposed  would  vest  in 

injuries,  but  also  the  loss  of  their  tools,  which  the  Supreme  Court  jurisdiction  over  "  all  cases 

were    thrown    overboard.    The    riot    operated  arising  under  the  Constitution,  treaties,  and  laws 

greatly  to  the  damage  of  the  commerce  of  the  of  the  United  States,  or  under  the  (Constitution 

port.    An  injunction  was   served  against   the  of  the  State,  or  in  which  the  legality  of  costs, 

association  to  prevent  it  from  interfering  with  fees,  charges,  or  allowances  shall  be  m  dispute, 

the  business  of  the  company.  whatsoever  may  be  the  amount  thereof,''  and 

Water  Ways. — A  water-ways  convention  was  also  vesting  in  that  court  original  jurisdiction  of 

held  in  New  Orleans,  beginning  Jan.  9.    Con-  proceeding  to  disbar  attorneys  for  unprofessional 

gress  was  memorialized  for  funds  to  improve  conduct.     By  the  present  law,  attorneys  can  be 

the    harbor   and    develop    the    internal   water  disbarred  only  on  conviction  of  crime  or  misde- 

cuurscs  of  the  State,  especially  Old  and  Red  meaner.    In  the  matter  of  district  courts,  the 

rivers.    Bayou   Plaqnemine,   Atchafalaya,  Oua-  amendments  would  leave  the  number  and  terms 

chita,  Teche,  Lafourche,  Courtableau,  Boeuf,  and  to  be  fixed  by  law,  and  prohibit  more  than  1 

Grand  Lake,  with  its  connections.    Congress  was  judge  to  each  district:  the  General  Assembly  to 

also  urged  to  "  take  prompt  action  to  the  end  fix  the  qualifications  of  justices  of  the  peace,  and 

that  navigation  of  the  Monongahela  may  be  extend  their  jurisdiction  to  cases  of  $200  exclu- 

freed  from  private  control  and  placed  where  it  sive  of  interest. 

belongs — with  the  General  Government" — in  Amendment  to  make  it  mandatory  on  the 
order  that  consumers  of  coal  and  other  pnxlucts  General  Assembly  to  provide  for  the  trial  of  of- 
guing  down  by  way  of  that  river  may  no  longer  fenses  below  the  grade  of  felony  before  a  jury  of 
be  subject  to  the  heavy  tolls  now  exacted  by  the  6  in  number,  or  by  the  court  at  any  regular  or 
private  corporation  tliat  is  enjoying  facilities  special  term,  and  also  to  permit  the  General  As- 
provided  by  the  extensive  improvements  made  sembly  to  provide  in  both  criminal  and  civil 
hv  the  General  Government  at  both  ends  of  the  cases  that  a  verdict  be  rendered  by  a  less  nurn- 
Monongahela.  Iwr  than  the  whole.  Criminal  jurisdiction  not 
Another  memorial  to  Congress,  asking  for  im-  being  vested  in  justices  of  the  {leace  in  this  State, 
provement  of  the  harbor,  was  prepared  by  the  there  were  only  two  alternatives,  in  order  to  pro- 
council  and  various  commercial  bodies  of  New  vide  speedy  trial  for  minor  offenses — creating  a 
Orleans.  An  appropriation  was  made  by  Con-  special  criminal  court  in  every  parish  for  the  trial 
gress  for  improvement  of  Bayou  Lafourche.  of  misdemeanor,  and  amending  the  Constitution 
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so  as  to  permit  the  trial  of  such  eases  before  To  prevent  the  spread  of  infectioui*  db«eahe»  of 

the  court  at  any  time,  with  or  without  a  jury  *r"^^  ^^*;^**-     ,                     .    ,             , 

qI  q  Creatmff  a  bureau  of  agriculture  and  immitrnitiou. 

Provision  for  enabling  the  people  of  any  parish  ""^  ^il^';!!^^^^^^^                               of  a  eo«n,.i^.ion.  r. 

..,.,.,        *J           1^*          \i^'  Appropnatmif  fl,20<)  lor  txi>enKe»  or  uvatmi:  T"-! 

or  municipality  to  tax  themselves  for  public  iin-  tion«  of  fetatc  resrin.ent**  at  Chiekamauga  and  Gi-m .- 

provements  by  a  majority  vote  of  property  tax-  bur»r. 

payers,  and  while  protecting  them  against  taxa-  To  Bupprew  lotteries  and  the  sale  of  lottery  tickt-K 

tioii  for  the  profit  of  private  corporations,  en-  and  advertisements  of  the  Baine. 

abling  them  to  aid  such  general  enterprises  as  are  To  prohibit  the  nale  or  gift  of  intoxicating  liquor 

to  promote  the  general  welfare.  ^  niinors,  also  prohibiting  the  employment  of  wcukl 

Giving  the  Assembly  sixty  working  days  for  to  chnpenHe  or  dit.tnbute  Tiquon.. 

•x    ^      •                   i   •     -.on/*       u          •     r    J  Kequirmj'  equal  but  sH'parate  accom^lodatum^  I'-r 

Its  session,  except  in  1896  when  ninety  days  are  ^^ite^  and  colored  people  in  depots,  and  equal  but 

to  be  allowed ;  also  enabling  the  Assembly  to  separate  coachen. 

enact  revisions  of  general  statutes  and  codes  To  regulate  the  sale  and  purity  of  commercial  fer- 

without  reading  in  full  in  each  House.  tilizere. 

Empowering  the  Assembly  to  provide  by  law  I*roviding  that  the  hherifis  of  the  several  parirslu-* 

for  pensions  to  Confederate  veterans,  and  includ-  ^^  ^^%  State  of  Louisiana,  the  parish  of  0^1ea^^  t\- 

ing  such  pensions  in  the  objects  for  which  the  f  P^*^'  '?*>*  ^^*^P  <^on/t?ntly  on  hand  track  or  tmilinv; 

*^2i^^  ^^S^^  «#  *u^  c*..»^  ^«.,  K«  ^,.^«,  i«^j  dogs,  not  exceedmg  4  in  number,  lor  the  puri*<J^'  «•' 

taxing  power  of  the  State  may  be  exercised.  tracing  and  pun^ulng  fugitives  from  ju^tL,  a«a  to 

Proyidmg  for  suspension  of  accused  public  provide  lor  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  ilu 

officials  pending  trial.  same. 

Abolishing  the  penitentiary  lease  system.  Authorizing  any  married  woman  to  subucriln'  f<>r. 

Simplification  of  articles  on  homestead  and  withdraw,  or  transfer  stock  of  building,  homotra-i. 

exemptions  ^^  ^^^^  associations,  and  to  deposit  funds  with  aua 

Striking  out  the  paragraph  limiting  expend!-  withdraw  them  from  any  such  association  without  the 

ftiro  «f  fho  o«Ti.inHifiiVo]  »T«.Ja«  assistauce  or  intervention  of  her  husband, 

ture  of  the  agricultural  bureau.  Prohibiting  corporations,  merchants,  or  other  per- 

Allowmg  city  elections  to  be  held  on  days  gons  within  the  State  of  Louisiana  from  selling  ar 

other  than  those  of  State  elections.  dealing  in  brooms  made  in  the  different  State  jxni- 

Kemoving  the  restriction  allowing  contracts  tentianes  by  convicts  or  other  persons  confined  thciv- 

for  State  printing,  etc.,  to  be  given  only  to  resi-  in?  unless  each  broom  is  stamped  or  labeled  **  convirt- 

dents  of  the  State.  "»»J^e."                                 .^  .  ,  ,.    ^ 

A  bill  to  call  a  constitutional  convention  was  T^  provide  substantial  artificial  hmba,  and  the  rc- 

voted  down,  and  the  proposed  amendments,  in  g!"™  ^.LT-";  7^fX T^l^^J':J^.''J!^^iuf^•  '\!  " 

j.fij-                       *^'j         *  -   ^         ^     '  otate  wno  lost  a  limb  or  limbs  m  tne  militarv  service 

modified  form,  were  passed  as  joint  resolutions,  of  the  Confederate  States. 

to  be  submitted  to  vote  of  the  people.  Authorizing  candidates  for  State  and  municipal 

There  was  a  general  demand  for  a  radical  ofilces  to  contest  before  the  courts  the  election  ut' 

change  in  the  election  laws-«-such  change  as  their  opponents. 

would  secure  fair  elections  and  honest  counting.  To  prohibit  the  boanl  of  school  directon*  of  the  mv- 

and  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Australian  ballot  ^^  panshes  ot  this  State  from  combining  the  pub:i< 

law  nr  r  niodififtAtinn  of  that      An  art  waj»  nasspd  '^'^^^  thereof  with  any  private  or  parochial  K'h-v.l? 

law  or  a  modincation  or  tnat.    An  act  was  pa^«  or  other  institutions  of  learning  under  the  contml  cr 

to  regulate  elections,  but  it  was  not  regarded  as  management  of  any  church,  religious  order,  or  a^^ 

radical  enough  for  the  emergency,  and  was  gen-  ciation,  or  any  religious  sect  or  denomination,  and  to 

erally  condemned  by  the  press  of  the  State.  prohibit  them  from  emoloying  as  professors  or  tca.L- 

A  railroad  commission  was  provided  for,  rfhd  ers  in  the  public  schools  of  Uiis  State  any  pn-a^h*  r. 

a  State  board  of  arbitration.  minister  of  the  Gospel,  priest,  or  other  minister  of  ri- 

The  formation  of  a  naval  reserve  battalion  was  ^*?j^°'  niember  of  any  nionastic  or  other  reli^iou- 
o•1fK/^^{•/l/^   f/N  f/s-r*i  »^«i.f  «#  f K«  M«f,'».,«i  n..„i.^  onler,  who  is  m  the  actual  service  of  anv  churxMi  '>r 
authorized,  to  form  part  of  the  National  Guard,  religious  order  of  any  sect  or  denomination  whatever, 
and  to  be  organized  and  equipped  according  to  ^  a  teacher  or  minister  of  religion, 
the  general  plan  outlined  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment at  Washington.  Resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  it  to  bo 

A  lien  law  was  passed  to  secure  workmen  and  the  sense  of  the  General  Assembly  that  United 

furnishers  of  materials  for  buildings.    It  applies  States  Senators  should  be  elected  by  direct  vote 

only  to  cities  of  50,000  or  more,  and  to  contra(;ts  of  the  f>eople,  and  that  Louisiana  ^nators  ami 

for  $1,000  and  over.  Congressmen  should  work  to  that  end :  and  re- 

A  not  her  act  authorizes  colleges  in  the  State  to  questing  the  Representatives  of  the  State  in 

confer  diplomas  on  women  in  the  practice  of  law.  Congress  to  urge  the  passage  of  an  act  requirii^j: 

medicine,  and  pharmacy,  when  tney  possess  the  an  appropriation  of  $25,0(K)  to  remove  the  sedi- 

same  qualifications  and  requirements  as  men  do  ment  in  Bayou  Terrebonne  and  complete  the 

in  siiid  professions.  dredging    there;   and    placing    the    Clialmetto 

A  new  law  was  made  for  the  treatment  of  monument  under  the  care  of  the  "  Daughter>  « •[ 

leprosy  patients.    The  Governor  is  to  apiK)int  a  1776  and  1812." 

board  of  control  for  the  Leper  Home.    Late  in  Politics  and  tlie  Sngar  Interest, — The  «<- 

the  year  a  home  was  secured  in  Ilwrville  Parish,  tion  of  Congress  on  the  Tariff  bill  and  its  inflti- 

An  old  family  mansion  is  to  be  repaired  and  ence  on  the  sugar  interest  of  Louisiana  cau^^^fi 

taken  for  the  purpose.  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  southern  sugar-plant- 

Other  measures  were  as  follow :  ing  part  of  the  State.    The  crop  for  1894  i»«> 

„,.,.,.       ^,         ,      ^     .  .^          ,.                    ,  estimated  at  845,000,000  pounds,  on  which  tin* 

Prohibiting  the  sale  of  spirituous  l.nuore,  cxeent  j                  ^^  be  $16,000,000.     The  prosi»eit  of 

for  medicinal  purposes,  within  3  nulcs  ot  certain  col-  »'»^'""»^.t  """'";  *^  tav,x/vv,vw.     -^"^  r*     i 

le^'CH  and  schools.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ®'  ^"*^'  ^^^  what  was  felt  to  be  the  uti- 

Providinjr  for  tiic  treatment  of  indigent  inebriates  friendly  attitude  of  the  Democratic  party  toward 

at  the  exiHJiise  of  parishes  and  muuicipulities.  tlie  great  industry  of  a  State  that  had  sekhmi 
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failed  to  give  its  full  vote  to  that  party,  came  The  first  attempt  to  test  the  bounty  question 
near  making  a  very  serious  break  in  the  political  in  the  courts  was  made  in  September  by  an  ap- 
reiations  of  those  interested.  They  regarded  the  plication  of  the  Miles  Planting  Company  of 
l>ounty  on  sugar  as  one  of  the  terms  of  a  contract  Louisiana  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
oiitenKl  into  by  the  Government  with  them,  to  run  of  Columbia  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  Secre- 
for  fifteen  years,  on  the  faith  of  which  they  had  tary  Carlisle  to  direct  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
improved  the  plants  for  extracting  sugar  from  ternal  Revenue  to  appoint  the  necessary  inspec- 
the  cane,  spending  large  sums  for  machinery,  tors  at  the  sugar  houses  of  the  company  to  in- 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  justified  spect  the  sugar  manufactured  under  licenses 
by  the  value  of  the  product.  issued  by  the  United  States.  The  fietition  to 
The  sugar  planters  held  a  convention  in  May,  the  court  declares  that  inspectors  have  been  re- 
ami  sent  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  to  fused  by  the  Treasury  Department  on  the  ground 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  that  the  passage  of  the  tariff  law  stop|:ied  all 
with  a  memorial,  in  which  they  set  forth  the  furtherpayment  of  bounty,  which  the  petitioners 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  pro-  deny.  The  judge  of  the  court  at  once  issued  an 
tec'tion  to  the  sugar  interest.  Following  is  an  order  directing  Secretary  Carlisle  to  show  cause 
extract :  on  Oct.  4  why  the  demand  of  the  petitioners 

,^  .t.:^  ^ ^«,,.«„«*-i  ,wvi:^.^  K^  ««—  <..,.i.i^.«w  ^  should  not  be  granted.    The  court  refused  the 

If  thw  ffovemmental  policy  be  now  Budaenlv  re-  ,  ^.  ^''^rt        i  ^.i  i  «      .• 

v^r^l  and  the  ^ugar  plant^w  of  Louisiana  be  iban-  mandamus,  Oct.  12  and  the  counsel  for  the  com- 

(hmeU  to  hopelew*  competition  witli  the  auoerior  natu-  P^ny  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  for  an  ap- 

ntl  advanuges  of  tropical  countries  and  with  the  peal  to  the  appellate  court  of  the  district. 
i?ovemment-aided  sugar  industry  of  European  coun-         The  grounas  on  which  the  adverse  decision 

trie.*,  the  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana  will  be  in*«taiitl  v  rested    were  :    First,    that    the    act    conferring 

atinihilatcHl,  all  theae  ext^ujive  improvementi*  will  bounty  had  been  repealed:  second,  that  if  that 

r;rHt\.!Ilf.'lJr'i^XnZj^^^^  «^t  were  regarded  iTa  contract,  still  "no  pro- 
utterly  valueleaa,  our  plantations  wilt  patia  under  the  *  *.l      r^       *•*.   *.♦  l'i_«*     n 

sheritfs  hammer  in  foreclosure  of  mi^es  which  J^^io".  «^  tjie   Constitution   prohibits  Congress 

tliev  will  not  satisfv,  half  the  people  of  the  Sute  will  from  interfering  with  the  validity  of  contracts 

be  thrown  helpleisa  on  the  world  without  employ-  as  it  does  the  States  " ;  third,  that  even  if  there 

iiicnt.  and  Louisiana  will  present  a  picture  of  deso-  were  any  doubt  of  the  repeal  of  the  provision, 

lation  comparable  only  to  tne  Palatinate  after  iti>  dev-  the  writ  should  be  denied,  because  the  duty  re- 

a^tution  by  the  annies  of  its  invadere.  quired  of  the  SecreUry  and  commissioner  is  not 

Another  convention  of  sugar  planter?  was  held  ministerial,  but  executive  being  a  pnxredure  in- 

Sept  17,  in  which  they  came  out  openly  for  the  ;?1^"^  discretion  and  judgment  m  expounding 

Republican  partv.    The  resolutions,  which  were  ^ne  revenue  *aws.  ..     r.     -*    #   a         i    • 

adopted  witfiout'a  dissenting  voice,  after  reciting  ..  ^he  ^  came  before  the  Court  of  Apneals  m 

the  injury  that  would  result  froi  the  discon-  ^J?.l«"^^^  *"1^>>«  court  decided   in  January 

tinuance  of  the  bountv,  continued :  Jk^^iL*^'"^*  ^^"^  sugar  planters,  holding  that 

the  bounty  was  unconstitutional. 
We  enter  our  solemn  protest  against  the  continu-        The  Sta'te  Board  of  Agriculture  undertook  the 

anee  of  the  treaty  with  Hawaii  by  which,  uiidtr  the  supervision  of  the  crop,  on  the  application  of  the 

nvcntly  enacted  tanff.the  pr';lus^«  ot  sujrarot  thr,^  planters,  in  order  that  an  omcial  record  might 

i-Iandrt,  with  the  coohe  laU>r.  will  receive  a  [M)uutv  i  ^  i,^^^^  i        .•«     ^        •  *.   •      i  u     *.u       i      T 

t-nnn  the  su^ar  c-onsumcw  of  the  L  nited  StaU*  of  ov  Jr  P«  ^^P'  '^J^^  certificates  obtained  bv  the  planters 

|>;.iNN),(MM.»  p<,.r  annum.  incase  the  bounty  should  be  paid  on  the  crop 

We  eamei^tly  recommend  and  unre  the  people  of  for  this  year. 
LouUiana  to  ofjranize  themM;lves  into  club»v.  (>oiiiriiit-         A  meeting  was  held  in  New  Orleans,  Nov.  27, 

U-*.  and  conventions  with  the  view  of  electimr  mem-  for  the  pur[>ose  of  taking  measures  for  $<ecuring 

f'tp^  from  ea«>h  district  to  the  Consfresw  of  the  rriiti d  the  liounty  on  this  crop,  and  a  memorial  U)  Con- 

Mat..  pledged  u>  Mand  by  the  national  K..i>uh.i.'an  ^.^^  ^^  adopte<l  setting  forth  that  everything 

Vurtv  m  the  onranization  of  the  Hoa"»e  of  K«-pre-  Z      i    i# *u  i*-#4u  au 

Intkive*  and  tK  protecticm  of  American  indti.t^-..  "*^?^1  '^"^  ^^«  production  of  the  cron.  except  bar- 
We  hereby  declare  the  cauj*es  which  lead  t^.  the  in-  vi-stmg,  was  done  before  the  rej^eal  of  the  law;  that 
auiTuration  of  this  movement  are  of  a  financial  and  «^hile  the  bill  was  pending  the  planters,  who  had 
hiiliLHtrial  nature,  and  that  the  character  and  ^tand-  Imh^u  withholding  contracts  for  sugar-hou!<e  ma- 
in;/ of  its  leaders  are n  sutficient  tfuarantee  that  they  chiuprv,  being  a<>ure<l  that  the  lx)unties  for  1894 
will  ever  ailvocate  gorxi  irovemiiKnt  to  the  whole  would' Ije  f>aid,  entered  into  engagements  with 
T-'ple  of  this  Ntate.  W  e  liiervfore  demand  a  lair  bankers  and  merr-hants  to  borrow  monev  to  im- 
eUvUon  and  an  honest  count  and  return  of  the  vr,t4-s  .l  •  miu»hin«*rv  in  vipw  of  tht*  npr-P^^if  v 
a^ «a.< and  we  exnect  at  the  hand,  of  the  rh-.f  v\-  ^^^^""^  }^* ^\  macninery  in  view  ol  the  necesMty 
w'ltlve  of  thU  State  to  .^^  to  it  that  w-  havt-  a  fair  ?'**"  re<Iu<'»*<l  coj-t  in  manufacturing  sugar;  that 
representation  on  all  boania  of  re'/i«tration  and  ele<-  *«  the  early  part  of  1H94  the  iron  industrieM  con- 
tion.  neirted  with  >utrar  were  everywhere  ifUe,  and  not 
The  president  of  this  convention  shall  aftjt'iiiit  a  until  a^^^uraiu'e  had  lx*en  given  that  the  Unintv 
^tiite  (Himmittec  of  thirty-five  memr^ers.  w},o  .hall  would  l^  paid  was  there  anv  change.  After  the 
ha%e  the  full  r-.werof  thi.n  convention  and  l»e  known  j^.^i,,^  of  the  .Senate  caucus  the  mi irar-hoijM-  work 
a-^^he  >tate  committee  of  Uie  nationa.  K*  {.uM.ivaii  re.,uin-.l  of  the  variou-.  foundri.^  wjis  mr.re  than 

thevi'ould  handle,  and  to-day  the  f-r.ntnifti  en- 
Candidate^  were  put  in  the  field,  but  at  thf  tpiiT'-d  to  \te  ftaid  r»ut  of  the  Vrop  wiii  bankniot 
election  in  November  the  r>emo<*ral:cf-andidat«*s  the  ^nirar  finHlnr-er  and  Mill  leave  -»u<h  amotirits 
^ere  declared  elected  in  all  the  di^tri'ts  thoiiL'h  unpaid  &<  will  .swarnp  the  funii-rMP"  rif  *nphii*'H 
it  was  charged  by  tile  Republican^  tf,at  the  ele<-  and  nhvhinery:  that  the  whole  foM«*  in'urr*-*! 
tions  in  the  First,  Ser:f»nd,  and  Thinl  I)i*tri<*t8  in  pnnlu'-intr  the  cane  crop  and  convertinir  it 
were  carried  by  intimidation,  fraud,  and  ruf-  into  ^wjar  wiil  rea^-h  **j*«.Unj.<Ki<i.  wri:ie  not 
ience.  more  than  ^JOJJ^KJJXW  wiii  Ijc  realized  from  it ; 
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that  *'  the  expected  increase  of  price  for  sugar  controversy  had  withdrawn  and  for  a  time  oooii- 

over  last  years  price,  by  reason  of  the  40  per  pied  an  independent  position.   They  were  heart  i- 

cent.  ad  valorem  tariff,  has  not  been  realized,  ly  welcomed  by  the  president,  and  2  delegate's 

partly  owing  to  the  large  supply  of  sugar  in  for-  were  elected  to  represent  the  general  body  at  tht- 

eign  markets,  but  more  particularly  to  the  effect  next  convention  of  the  Norwegian  Synod, 

of  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill,  which  induced  Much  time  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  a 

in  advance  the  heaviest  importations  of  sugar  thesis  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Adolph  Iloe- 

into  the   United  States  that  have  ever  taken  necke.  Mil  waukee,'Wis.,  on  the  subject  of**  Fanat- 

place  within  the  same  limits  of  time."  icism."    Business  sessions  were  held  every  after- 

LUTHERANS.  The  summary  of  statistics  noon,  at  which  the  educational  and  home  and 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  missionary  interests  were  considered  and 
Canada  for  the  year  1894  is  as  follows:  Four  gen-  acted  on.  The  educational  institutions  main- 
eral  bodies,  61  synods,  5,491  ministers,  9,303  con-  tained  by  the  synods  in  connection  with  this  body 
gregations.  1,332,982  communicant  members,  and  number  4  theological  seminaries,  11  colleger,  U 
about  7,000,000  baptized  members;  3,401  paro-  academies,  and  15  benevolent  institutions.  Two 
chial  schools,  2,951  teachers,  and  198,787  pupils ;  new  colleges  were  established  within  the  liwt  vear 
5,282  Sunday  schools,  49,618  oflHcers  and  teach-  — St.  John's  College,  at  Winfteld,  Kan.,  and  ton- 
ers, and  457,385  scholars.  The  benevolent  con-  cordia  College,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  A  work  to 
tributions  for  the  year  1893-*94  (10  synods  not  which  a  great  deal  of  time  was  devoted  and  for 
reporting)  amounted  to  $9(^,660.43 ;  but  if  the  which  a  large  amount  of  money  has  been  ex- 
correct  figures  could  be  secured  the  amount  would  pended  is  that  of  the  mission  among  the  freed- 
be  more  than  $1,250,000.  These  contributions  men  of  the  South.  Missionaries  are  supports! 
are  for  home  and  foreign  missions  and  other  be-  by  the  Church,  and  congregations  and  schools 
nevolent  operations  of  the  Church,  and  do  not  are  established  and  supported  in  numerous  places 
include  the  amounts  contributed  for  maintenance  in  the  Southern  States.  Mission  work  is  also  car- 
of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  Church,  nor  ried  on  among  the  Indians.  Steps  were  taken 
the  amounts  contributed  by  individuals  for  vari-  at  this  convention  tdward  the  becinning  of  a 
ous  interests  of  the  Church,  nor  the  contribu-  mission  in  some  foreign  country.  China  was  se- 
tions  sent  to  missionary  and  other  societies  in  lected  where  the  beginning  should  be  made,  but 
Europe.  The  money  tfius  contributed  and  not  owing  to  the  breaking  out  of  war  this  field  has 
included  in  the  synodical  reports  amounts,  at  a  been  abandoned,  and  later  India  was  selected,  to 
low  estimate,  to  another  $1,000,000.  which  country  2  missionaries  were  sent  during- 

There  are  within  the  Church,  and  under  its  the  present  year.  The  next  convention  of  this 
control,  26  theological  seminaries,  40  colleges,  body  will  be  held  at  Kvansville,  Ind.,  in  August, 
37  academies,  13  ladies'  seminaries,  35  orphans'  1896.  This  body  embraces  1,590  ministers,  2,234 
homes,  and  45  asylums  for  the  aged,  deaconess  congregations,  and  456,883  communicant  mem- 
institutions,  hospitals,  and  other  institutions  of  bei-s. 

benevolence  and  mercy.   The  116  educational  in-  The  statisticts  of  the  other  general  bodi&s  are  : 

stitutions  have  property  valued  at  $4,507,050,  the  - 
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endowment  amounting  to  $1,332,748;  they  era-  name. 

ploy  715  instructors,  and  have  12,092  students, 

2,730  of  whom  are  in  preparation  for  the  minis-  oenenlCoxincn... '  1.094         1.882      ~  8i^«^% 

try  (only  half  the  institutions  reporting  the  lat-  General  Synod i.i«s         1.465  iw.^ti 

ter  item).    The  80  benevolent  institutions  report  United  Sygod,  South.. . .^ -iiw sm  8a,iio 

the  value  of  property  at  $2,327,092,  endowment 

amounting  to  $186,050,  and  32,554  inmates.   The        While  these  general  bodies  held  no  conven- 

periodical  literature  of  the  Church   in   North  tions  during  the  year  the  interests  of  the  Churc*h 

Ajnerica,  not  counting  parish  papers,  embraces  were  cared  for  by  the  various  boards.    The  mis- 

47  English  publications,  49  German,  12  Norwe-  sions  in  India,  both  of  the  General  Council  and 

fian,  7  Swedish,  4  Danish,  3  Icelandic,  3  Finnish,  the  General  Synod,  and  the  mission  of  the  latter 

Slavonian,  and  1  French.  in  Africa,  are  making  commendable  progress. 

Of  the  4  general  bodies,  only  the  synodical  New  missionaries  were  sent  to  India  by  the  boanis 

conference  held  a  convention  during  the  year,  of  both  general  bodies.    No  accurate  statistics 

The  fifteenth  biennial  convention  of  this  body  of  this  work  can  be  given,  as  the  boards  report 

was  held  in  St.  Matthew's  Church,  Milwaukee,  only  biennially. 

Wis.,  beginning:  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  8,  1894.  Within  the  General  Council  the  event  of  the 
The  synodical  sermon  was  delivered  by  President  year  was  the  celebration  of  the  thirtieth  anniver- 
Batiing.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  sary  of  the  establishment  of  the  theological  semi- 
President,  the  Rev.  John  Bading.  Milwaukee,  nan' at  Philadelphia,  now  locate<l  at  Mount  Airy, 
Wis. ;  vice-president,  the  Rev.  P.  Brand.  Pitts-  in  tliat  city.  This  institution  is  the  result  of  the 
burg,  Pa. ;  secretaries,  the  Revs.  Christian  Kuehn,  far-sightedness  of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg. 
Belleville,  111.,  and  C.  Frank,  Evansville,  Ind. ;  who  had  in  mind  the  establishment  of  a  theo- 
trensurer,  Mr.  11.  A.  Christiansen.  Detroit,  Mich,  logical  school  as  one  of  the  great  objects  for  which 
This  general  body  consists  chiefly  of  German  the  Ministcrium  of  Pennsylvania  was  organized. 
Lutherans,  and  embraces  the  large  syno<l  of  Mis-  His  son-in-law  and  successor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
souri,  Ohio,  and  other  States,  and  the  synods  of  Christian  Kunze,  cherished  the  same  project, and 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Eng-  made  preparations  for  it  bv  establishing  a  Lu- 
lish  synod  of  Missouri  and  other  States.  At  this  theran  academy  in  Phila<felphia.  After  Dr. 
convention  2  delegates  were  present  from  the  Kunze's  removal  to  New  York,  Drs.  Helmuth 
Norwegian  Synod,  which  had  formerly  belonged  and  Schmidt  repeatedly  urged  the  project,  and 
to  this  body,  but  on  account  of  the  predestinarian  meanwhile  had  almost  constantly  some  theoiogic- 
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al  students  under  their  care.    Nearly  a  hundred  Minn.,    129    students;    Concordia    College,  at 

years  afterward  the  seminary  was  established —  Moorhead,  Minn.,  216  students;  the  college  at 

in  1864 — without  buildings  and  with  no  endow-  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  254  students ;   the  nor- 

ment.    In  a  short  time,  however,  several  chairs  raal  school  at  Madison,  Minn.,  98 ;  the  institute 

were  endowed,  and  the  work  of  the  institution  at  St.  Ansirar,  Iowa,  150 ;  and  the  Indian  mission 

prospered.     More  than  700  students  have  been  school  at  Wittenberg,  Wis.,  155  students.    Pa- 

etlucated  in  the  seminary.    In  the  Ministerium  ciftc  University,  at  Tacoma,  W^ash.,  was  opened 

of  Pennsylvania  alone  205  out  of  309  pastors  on  for  the  reception  of  students  in  the  fall  of  the 

the  roll  at  the  last  meeting  received  their  train-  year.    The  mission  superintendent  called  atten- 

injf  in  this  institution.     In  the  Ministerium  of  tion  to  the  fact  that  the  most  important  points 

New  York  61  out  of  136  are  enrolled  on  the  rec-  for  mission   work  at  present  are  Chicago  and 

onls  of  the  seminary.    More  than  half  of  the  the  Pacific  coast.     The  mission  treasurer  re- 

ininisters  in  the  Pittsburg  Synod  are  among  the  ported  an  income  of  $21,000  during  the  year  for 

seminary  alumni.    Some  of  her  sons  have  fallen  missions,  and  the  receipts  for  educational  and 

in  India,  and  others  are  still  laboring  there.   The  benevolent  work  as  amounting  to  $100,000. 

alumni  of  the  seminary  are  scattered  over  the  The   tercentenary  of  the  birth  of  Qustavus 

United  States.    They  are  laboring  in  all  the  gen-  Adolphus,  which  occurred  on  Dec.  9,  was  very 

eral  bodies  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  a  Philadel-  generally  observed  throughout  the  Church  in 

phia  alumnus  being  president  of  the  General  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  by  Lutherans  of 

Synod,    The  president  and  3  of  the  professors  all  nationalities,  as  also  by  other  Protestants, 

of  the  new  theological  seminary  in  Chicago  are  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  the  Lutheran  hero  of 

graduates  of  this  institution;  so  also  is  1  mem-  the  North,  the  defender  of  the  faith  against 

ber  of  the  faculty  of  the  seminary  itself.    She  Romanism,  and  a  martyr  for    Protestantism, 

has  had  among  her  students  natives  not  only  of  lie  was  born,  Dec.  9, 1594,  at  Stockholm,  Sweden, 

the  United  States,  but  of  Canada,  Germany,  Nor-  and  was  the  son  of  Charles  IX  and  grandson  of 

way.  Sweden,  Denmark,  Iceland,  Russia,  and  Ilin-  Gustavus  Vasa.    By  the  latter  the  Reformation 

dustan.    When,  in  1893,  the  venerable  chairman  was  introduced  into  the  country,  and  all  Scan- 

of  the  faculty,  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Schaeffer,  dinavian  countries  have  been'  Lutheran  ever 

D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday,  since.    King  Charles  died,  Oct.  30,  1611,  and  his 

he  was  greeted  by  the  students  in  6  languag^.  son  Gustavus  was  crowned  King.    He  is  par- 

The  seminary  has  property  valued  at  |130,(XK),  and  ticularly  known  in  history  as  the  defender  of  the 

endowment  amounting  to  nearly  as  much  more,  faith  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  1618-*48. 

^  Among  the   independent  synods,  the    Joint  Gustavus,  seeing  the  wrongs  against  the  Lu- 

Synod  of  Ohio  held  its  thirty-second  convention  theran  princes   and   people,  and   being  urged 

at  Columbus,  and  took  an  important  step  in  the  by  the  smaller  states  and  many  free  cities  of 

selection  of  a  president  who  shall  devote  his  Germany,  came  to  the  help  of  his  fellow-Luther- 

tirae  to  the  work  of  the  synod.    The  Rev.  C.  II.  ans,  landed  in  northern  Germany  at  the  head 

L.  Schuette,  formerlv  Professor  of  Theology  in  of  his  Swedish  and  'Finnish  soldiers  in  June, 

Capital  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  elected  1630.     In  eight  months  he  had  captured  80  for- 

to  this  office.     The  Ohio  synod  is  one  of  the  old-  lifted  towns  and  cities.    He  defeated  the  armies 

est  bodies  of  the  Church  in  this  country,  and  has  of  Tilly  and  Pappenheim  near  Leipzig,  in  Sep- 

numerous  important  institutions  and  operations  tember,  1630.    From  this  time  he  began  to  be 

under  its  control.    The  synod  has  389  ministers,  regarded  as  the  liberator  of  the  Protestants,  and 

548  congregations,  and  71,768  communicants.  by  the  following  spring  almost  all  Bavaria  was 

The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  United  in  his  possession.    Durine:  1632  numerous  battles 

Norwegian  Church  was  held  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  were  fought,  in  one  of  which,  at  the  river  Lech, 

June  13-21,   1894.    The  meeting  was  attended  near  Rain,  Tilly  was  mortally  wounded.    While 

by  700  clerical  and  lay  delegates,  and  by  about  the  army  of  Gustavus  was  victorious,  that  of 

an  equal  number  of  visitors  from  the  congre-  the  Elector  of  Saxony  was  defeated  by  Wallen- 

gations.    The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  stein,  who  now  united  his  forces  with  the  impe- 

synod :  The  Rev,  Gjermund  Hoyme,  Eau  Claire,  rialists  of  Bavaria  and  marched  against  Gustavus. 

Wis.,  president;  the  Rev.   Theodor   H.   Dahl,  They  met  at  Luetzen,  near  Leipzig.    The  night 

Stoughton,  Wis.,  vice-president ;  the  Rev.  Jens  of  !^ov.  5,  1632,  was  spent  in  preparation  for 

C.  Jensson,  Clinton,  Wis.,  secretary ;  and  Hon.  battle,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  6th,  when  the 

Ijars  Swensson,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  treasurer,  fog  lifted,  the  soldiers,  with   Gustavus,   were 

The  synod  was  organized  in  1890,  and  has  300  kneeling  in  their  ranks.     Thev  sang  Luther*s 

ministers,  1,028  congregations,  and  107,830  com-  battle  hymn,  "  A  mightv  fortress  is  our  God," 

municant   members,    and    last  year  expended  and  Gustavus's  hymn,  **  ^e&r  not,  O  little  flock," 

nearly  $70,000  for  missions  and  works  of  mercy,  and  then  charged  the  enemy  with  the  prayer. 

The  treasurer's  report  showed  that  the  synod  "  Lord  Jesus,  help  me  to  fight  for  the  honor  of 

possesses,  in   property  and  endowment.   $170.-  thy  name!"    The  King  was  killed  while  leading 

000.    The  report  on  educational  institutions  for  his  soldiers,  but  his  army  defeated  Wallenstein 

the  last  year  showed  that  the  theological  semi-  and  gained  the  decisive  battle  of  that  war. 

nary  at  Minneapolis  had  39  theological  and  60  Another  event  of  more  than  ordinary  impor- 

collegiate  students,  who  were  cared  for  in  tern-  tance  to  Lutherans  in  this  country  was  the  bi- 

pf>rary  quarters,  the  institution  having  no  build-  centennial  celebration  of  the   Francke  institu- 

»n^.    A  committee  was,  however,  appointed  at  tions  at  Halle,  Germany,  which  was  attended  V)y 

this  convention  to  take  steps  toward   securing  two  representatives  of  the  Church  in  this  coun- 

land  and  money  for  the  much  needed  buildings,  try.     The  connection  of  the  Halle  institutions 

Aiigustana  College,  at  Canton,  S.  Dak.,  reported  with  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country  was 

140  students;   St.  Olaf  College,  at  Northfield,  very  close  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
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MADAGASCAR,  a  kingdom,  coextensive  with  tura,  but  the  native  Government  would  issue 
the  island  of  Madagascar,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  none  through  his  agency,  and  issued  one  direct 
east  of  Africa.    The  rights  of  sovereignty  over  to  the  American  consul,  the  United  States  not 
Madagascar  and  the  adjacent  islands  were  con-  having  recognized  the  French  protectorate, 
ceded  by  letters  patent  of  the  French  Govern-        The  Government  of  Emyrna  is  an  ualimiti?d 
ment  to  a  French  commercial  company  called  despotism,  exercised  in  the  name  of  Queen  Ra- 
the Eastern  Company  when  Cardinal  Richelieu  navalona  III  by  her  Prime  Minister,  Kainilairi- 
governeil  France.    Since  then  many  attempts  vony,  who  is  also  her  husband,  and  was  the  hus- 
have  been  made  by  the  French  to  make  them-  band  of  her  aunt  and  predecessor,  Ranavaloiia 
selves    the    military    masters    of    the    island.  II.    The  Queen,  who  is  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
French  traders  and  missionaries  were  successful  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1883.    She  is  held 
in  saining  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  es-  in  the  greatest  reverence,  as  are  also  the  chiefs 
tablishing  relations  with  them.    In  1816,  when  among  some  of  the  other  tribes,  but  she  does 
France  ceded  Mauritius  to  Great  Britain,  the  not  interfere  in  politics.    Rainilairivony,  who 
island  of  Reunion  was  retained   in   order    to  was  bom  in  1826,  has  exercised  autocratic  powers 
guard  the  historical  rights   over  Madagascar,  since  1864.    There  are  ministers  who  have  charge 
When  the  French  trade  in  the  South  Seas  dwin-  of  the  Departments  of  Education,  Justice,  the  In- 
died,  Americans  and  Englishmen  obtained  a  pre-  terior,  ana  Foreign  Affairs,  but  they  are  only  his 
ponderant  share  of  the  trade  of  Madagascar,  and  deputies  and   are  removable  at    his    pleasure. 
Congregational ist  missionaries  from  Great  Brit-  The  Queen  and  most  of  the  nobility  and  official 
ain  supplanted  the  French  Jesuits.    They  were  class  are  professed  Christians,  and  Protestant- 
favored  and  encouraged  by  the  Hova  Govern-  ism  of  the  Congreg^ational  type  has  been  adopted 
ment,  which  since  the  conquests  of  Radama  I,  as  the  court  religion,  though  the  fandroana  or 
in  the  beginning   of   the  nineteenth  century,  bath  festival,  ancestor  worship,  and  other  pagan 
has  claim^  dommion  over  all  the  tribes  of  the  rites  are  kept  up.    About  40  per  cent,  of  the 
island.    When  the  European  powers  began  the  Ilovas  and  a  considerable  proportion  among  the 
scramble  for  Africa  the  French  Republic  found  other  tribes  of  the  central  part  of  the  inland  are 
it  necessary,  in  accordance  with  the  new  princi-  nominal  Christians,  the  upper  classes  Protestant, 
pies  laid  down  in  regard  to  sovereign  rights  over  and  the  lower  classes  ana  slaves  both  Roman 
uncivilized  countries,  to  render  more  effective  Catholic  and  Protestant.    In  connection  with 
its  historical  protectorate  over  Madagascar.    A  the  churches  schools  have  been  established,  and 
naval  force  was  sent,  in  1883,  to  enforce  the  the  Government  has  endeavored  to  make  at- 
French  claim  to  a  protectorate  over  the  Saka-  tendance  compulsory.      The  extension   of   en- 
lava  country  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  made  with  its  forced  labor  and  military  conscription  has  en- 
chief  in  1841,  and  to  punish  the  ilovas  for  vari-  gendered  gang  robbery  and  crimes  of  violence, 
ous  wrongs  alleged  to  have   been  committed  fn^m  which  French  planters  and  settlers  have 
against  French  citizens  and  the  Sakalavas.    The  suffered.    The  Frencn  Chamber,  in  1^1,  pa^^sc'd 
port  of  Tamatave  and  other  points  on  the  coast  a  bill  to  establish  French  tribunals  to  try  all 
were  occupied.    The  Ilovas,  however,  in  their  cases  affecting  Europeans.    The  Hova  Goveni- 
kingdom  of  Iinerina  (or  Emyrna),  in  the  ele-  ment  refused  to  recognize  the  right  of  such 
vated  interior,  were  safe  from  attack,  protected  jurisdiction,  and    no  courts   were   constituted 
by  what  Radama  I  called  his  best  generals — the  until  late  in  1893,  when  one  was  established  at 
fever  of  the  marshy  coast  district  and  the  belt  Tamatave. 

of  virgin  tropical  forest,  intersected  by  numer-        The  chief  official  source  of  revenue  is  the  cus- 

ous  deep  rivers.    After  two  inconclusive  and  toms.    The  only  other  money  tax  is  a  small 

costly  campaigns  the  French  concluded  a  treaty  head  tax.    The  Queen  has  the  right  to  exact  the 

at  Tamatave  on   Dec.  17,  1885,  in  accordance  personal  service  of  any  of  her  subjects,  and  the 

with  which  the  Hova  Government  agreed  to  pay  property  of  any  of  them  is  liable  to  be  taken  for 

a  war  indemnity  of  10,000,000  francs,  to  receive  the  needs  of  the  State.    A  large  money  income 

a  French  resident  general  with  a  small  mili-  has  been  obtained   from   mining  licenses  and 

tary  escort  at  Antananarivo  (their  capital),  who  royalties  paid  by  gold  miners.    The  natives  are 

should  advise  the  Government  in  foreign  affairs,  forbidden  to  dig  gold   on   their  own   account 

and  to  cede  to  the  French  Government  the  dis-  under  pain  of  death.     There  is  a  debt  of  15,000.- 

trict  of  Diego  Suarez,  at  the  northern  extremity  000  francs,  borrowed  in  1886  from  the  Gomptoir 

of  the  island,  for  a  colony.    The  French  Govern-  d'Escompte  of  Paris,  of  which  10,000,000  francs 

ment  acknowledged  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  went  to  pay  the  war  indemnity  to  France.    The 

Hova  Government  over  all  the  rest  of  Madagas-  revenue  of  the  Government  has  been  expendi^l 

car.    England  (in  the  Anglo-French  agreement  largely  in  purchasing  armaments  and  perfecting 

of  Aug.  5,  1890)  and   Germany  recognized  the  the  training  of  the  Malagasy  army,  in  expecta- 

French  protectorate  over  Madagascar;  but  the  tion  of  another  conflict  with  France.     The  regu- 

Hova  Government  refused  to  acknowledge  that  lar  army  numbers  about  14,000  men,  who  have 

the  treaty,  which  spoke  only  of  the  **high  guar-  been  drilled  by  English  ofllcers.    The  infantry 

antee"  of  France,  conferred  the  rights  of  a  pro-  are  armed  with  the  Snider  rifle  of  0-577  caliber, 

tectorate.    The   English  and    Gorman   consuls  Antananarivo  is  fortified,  and   is  defended  by 

applied  to  the  French  resident  for  their  eu-equa-  100  guns  of  recent  manufacture.    Some  60,000 
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.Snider  rifles  have  been  imported  since  the  war  and  gold  are  abundanL    The  annuAl  export  of 

nf  1885,  and   there  wore  alread;  40,000  on  the  gold  dual  to  England  was  egtimated  in  1882  to  be 

L-Jand.      There   are   2   batteries    of    7-pounder  |5O0,O0a    The  toUl  value  of  exports  in  1800  wta 

mountain  guns,  each  of  6  guns,  3  batteries  of  reported  to  be  3,741^55  francs,  but  the  returns 

.Vbarreled  Gardners,  each  of  6  guns,  and  6  bat-  are  inconiplele  and  the  commerce  has  since  in- 

ttries  of   S-barreled   Oatling  guns.      The   total  creased  greatJy.    The  t«tal  commerce,   import 

Githting  strength  of  the  nation  is  about  300,000  and  export.  Is  supposed  to  amount  to  nearly  39,- 

laen.  lor  less  than  one  halt  of  whom  there  are  000.000  francs.     The   French  hare   not  gainad 

Greurma,  while  the  rest  would  be  armed  with  bj  this  develcipment.     They  have  not  more  than 

ffe»K.  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade,  while  the  British 

Area  and  Fopal&tlon.^Tbe  area  of  Mada-  hars  40  per  cent.,  the  Am    * 


000.    The  dominant  Hova  tribe  numbers  800,-  were   British,  39   French,   11   German,  and   10 

ODD  or  1.000.000.     Antananarivo  has  about  100,-  Danish. 

W)  inhabitants,  and  Tamatave  16,000.  The  French  U I tlmatoin.— Through  jealousy 

Conraeree. — The  imports  in  1890  were  valued  of  the  French  claim  of  a  protectorate,  the  Prime 

u  5.597,360  francs,  of  which  2,725,780  francs  Minister  has  hampered  French  trade  and  entcr- 

«ere  for  textile  manufactures,  mainly  American  prise  wherever  he  could,  and  granted  the  valu- 

-^iieeiines   and   striped    cloth  for  garments,   of  able  concessions  to  Englishmen  and  Americans, 

■bich  ^580,000  worth  were  imported  in  1892.  A    Frenchman   obtains   the  first   privilege   to 

The  English  manufacturers  have  tried  to  com-  open  gold  mines,  but  was  prevented  from  ob- 

pele  by  imitating  the  American  goods.     The  ex-  taining  the  necessary   laborers.     Subsequently 

ports  to   the   United  States  amount   to   about  mining  rights  were  accorded  to  English  com- 

tSX.OOO   a   J"""''   mostly  consisting  of   rubber  panics,  and  every  facility  was  given  them.    The 

and  hides.     Rafia  fiber  is  exported  to  Europe  to  monopoly  al  the  rubber  trade  in  the  wutliem 

fv  made  into  rope  for  tying  vines.    Crocodile  half  of  the  island  and  a  concession  of  225  square 

-tiDs,  wax,  oxen,  cofTee.  hemp,  copal,  vanilla,  oil  miles  were  granted  to  John  L.  Waller,  who  had 

sells,  horns,  tallow,  and  cabinet  woods  are  other  been  United  States  consul,  to  the  prejudice  of 

Fipurts.     The  siikworm  is  cultivated,  and  silk  is  the  French  planters  and  traders  who  had  estab- 

woven  1)T  the  natives,  as  well  as  the  ralia  cloth,  lished   themselves  there.    The  preference   con- 

.       ,   =.  ^.....j s.    =.   .V.  .-^ .:_...„_    .u L...    «.,_.,_... _,    jjj^    j.^^. 

,  lead,  silver,  the  diplomatic  relations  with  France,  which  had 
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n  other  places  in  thp  interior  sought  a  a»fe 

ge  in  the  coaat  towns  on  being  WBmed  bv 
French  and  other  nations  were  harasBod,  and  the  French  representatives.  H.de  Vilers  reached 
Bome  ot  them  killed,  by  briprands  and  by  the  the  Dova  capital  and  had  hie  tint  interview  with 
Faralhos.  the  Antankares,  and  other  predatory  Rainilairivony  on  Oct.  IT,  when  he  presented  a 
tribes.  Nothing  was  done  hy  the  Hova  authori-  draft  treaty  for  the  consideration  of  the  Malir 
tiesU>  check  such  outrages.  Many  believed  that  gasy  Government,  This  interdicted  theGovcni- 
the;  encouraged  them  in  the  hope  of  driving  out  ment  o(  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  from  boldin? 
3olonist8.  The  French  authorities  prohibited  any  relations  with  foreign  governments  and  Iheir 
the  importation  of  arms  under  the  sanction  of  agents  except  through  the  intennediatinn  ot  the 
the  Brussels  convention,  and  some  consignments  French  residant  general :  required  every  govern- 
were  seiied  aa  contrabanil.  It  was  easy,  how-  ment  concession  made  directjv  or  indirectly  by 
ever,  tor  the  American,  German,  and  English  the  Malagasy  QoTemment  to  Vrenehraen  or  to 
importers  ot  firearms  to  find  landing  places  un-  foreigners  to  be  first  submitted  to  the  French 
guarded,  resident  general  for  his  approval ;  pive  Ibe 
In  May.  1894,  M.  P.  Larrouy  informed  the  French  Government  the  ri^ht  to  maintain  in 
Hova  Prime  Minister  that  the  French  Govern-  Madagascar  any  forces  that  it  judged  necessary 
ment  would  recognize  no  concessions  without  for  insuring  the  safety  of  its  subjects  and  of 
the  previouBasseni  of  the  French  representative,  fnreignere;  and  authorized  the  (Vench  Govern - 
This  protest  had  sjiecial  reference  to  the  conces-  ment  t«  undertake  works  of  public  utility  if  the 
aion  of  territory  and  trading  privileges  to  Mr.  Government  of  the  Queen  refrained  from  doin^ 
Waller.  The  garrison  at  Diego  Suarez  was  re-  so,  such  as  harbors,  roads,  railroads,  canals,  etc.. 
enforce  by  3(iO  men,  and  that  ot  Reunion  by  having  for  their  object  the  development  of  ihf 
3fl0.  when  the  depredations  oi  the  Malagasy  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  to  collect  the  re- 
tribes  grew  more  frequent  and  when  the  ques-  suiting  tolls  and  dues.  The  Hova  Prime  Mini^ 
tion  of  concessions  to  foreigners  came  to  a  direct  ter  attempted  to  procrastinate,  whereupon  thf 
issua  A  boundary  dispute  occurred  at  Dieco  French  envoy  sent  an  ultimatum  on  Oct.  2(1. 
Suarez,  where  the  Malagasy  governor  of  the  saying  that  if  the  treaty  was  not  approved  and 
northern  part  of  Madagascar,  whose  headquar-  ratified  by  the  Queen  before  the  evennig  of  Oct 
t«rs  are  in  the  fortified  town  of  Ambohimariua,  36  he  would  haul  down  his  flag  and  quit  the 
near  the  French  settlement,  claimed  that  the  capital.  The  Prime  Minister  sent  a  reply  on 
limit  of  French  territory  was  1}  mile  from  the  Oct.  23,  in  which  he  recited  a  long  list  of  griev. 
bay  shore.  French  geiidarmea  after  some  dis-  ances,  mostly  pettr  acta  of  lawlessnees  on  the 
turbancea  arrested  several  Hova  officers  in  the  part  ot  French  soldiers,  as  an  introduction  to 
town  of  Ambibaka  and  seized  the  place,  but  re-  the  practical  rejection  ot  every  article  ot  the 
treated  when  the  Hovas  advanced  m  force,  evac-  proposed  treaty.  On  Oct.  24  he  presented  ■ 
uating  the  territory  claimed  and  occupied.  M.  counter- project,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  dimin- 
Larrouy  left  Madagascar,  and  in  September  Le  Ish  rather  than  increase  French  influence  in 
Myra  de  Vllera  was  sent  to  Antananarivo  on  a  Madagascar.  He  offered  to  give  any  explaoft- 
special  mission.  The  naval  division  patrolling  lions  that  might  be  necessary.  The  French 
the  coast  was  re-enforced  by  5  vessels.  The  plenipotentiary  thou^rht  none  were  necessarj. 
French  residents  ot  Antananarivo  and  foreign-  and  after  warning  hia  old  friend  Rsinilairivonj 
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in  a  private  letter  that  he  held  in  his  hand  of  700  marjneB  arrived  at  Tsmatave  and  took 

peace  and  proeperity  or  war  and  hie  country's  possession  on   Dec.   10.      The  neighboring  fort 

rain,  on  Oct.  27  hauled  down  the  tricolor  and  of    Farafatra    was    bombarded    and    captured 

departed  with  bis  suite   for  the  coast  at   Ma-  and  the  adjacent  district  occupied.    The  Queen 

janga.  tssned  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  people  to 

The  British  and  Norwegian  residents,  who  flght  for  their  liberties.    Col.  St.  Leger  Sher- 

were  inTited  to  retire  with  tlie  French,  declined,  yinton  and  a  number  of  other  British  officers 

and  showed  a  lively  sympnthj  with  the  Hovaa.  landed  in  Madagascar,  eluding  the  French,  and 

The  party,  consisting  of  the  French  official  rep-  went  to   Antananarivo   to  organize   the   Hova 

resentativee.  the  resident  traders,  and  75  marines  defense.     The  French   expeditionaiy  force  was 

who  formed  the  guard  of  the  resident  general,  expected  to  start  in  the  middle  of  March,  1895. 

tad  a  diiBcult  march,  for  no  porters  could  be  About  250  men  were  allowed  to  volunteer  from 

hired  and  the  natives  would  sell  them  no  food,  each  of  the  18  army  corps  of  France.   The  eipo- 

Bands  of  Hovas  followed  them  ail  the  way,  but  dition  was  intended  to  consist  of  13  battalions  of 

did    not    molest    them.      Whenever    thev    ap-  infantry,   7  batteries  of  artillery,  8  sections  of 

proached  a  village  the  natives  removed  all  food  army   service   corps,  1   squadron  of  cavalry.  4 

and  guarded  the  entrance  with  arms.  companies  of  engineeCE,  6  companies  of  transport 


InNovember.M.  Hanotaui  announced  that  an  train,  1  section  of  clerks  and  workmen,  and  . 
expeditionary  force  wonid  be  sent  to  Madagas-  section  of  hospital  attendants.  The  cobnial 
car  strong  enough  to  go  straight  to  the  Hova  army  was  to  fnmteh  3  French  and  8  native  bat- 
^ital.  The  Chamber  voted  a  credit  of  60.000,-  tallons.  the  tatter  consisting  of  Sakalavas,  volnn- 
000  trancs  for  the  diapatch  of  a  force  of  15,000    teers  from  Reunion,  and  Houssas  or  Senegalese, 

in<™     T_-i..j.j  ;„  ^1..  „^; — . .1.. *     1  section  of  service  corps,  and  3  mountain  batter- 

ioB.     The  home  armv  was  to  furnish  1  regiment 
of  infantry.  1  battalion  of  foot  chasseurs,  and  ' 


Included  in  the  estimate  was  the ^. 

3.000,000  francs  for  a  cable  between  Mo7.anibique 
Md  Majunga,  on  the  west  coast  of  Madagascar, 
^  proposwl  starting  point  of  the  eipediti 
The  sum  set  down  for  the  Ministry  of  War  was 
«.5O0,00O  fmncs.  while  21.500.000  francs  were 
lor  the  Ministry  of  Marine.  From  Majnnga, 
which  ia  375  miles  from  Antananarivo,  there  waa 
the  advantage  of  80  miles  of  river  navigation. 


Algerian  regiment  to  consist  of  1  batlalio..  .. 
the  foreign  legion  and  2  battalions  of  riflemen. 
The  cuviilry  also  waa  to  be  taken  from  Algeria. 

MAINE,  a  New  England  Slate,  admitted  to 
the  Union  March  IS,  1820 ;  area,  S3,040  miles ; 
population  in  1890.  flBl,08«.     Capital,  Augusta. 


bit  «0  miles  of  the  route  run  through  the  mala^  UoTernraent,— The  following  were  the  State 

nooB  belt,  and  for  a  long  distance  roads  must  lie  officers  during  the   year :   Governor,  Henry  B. 

■^tthrough  the  dense  forest.    The  credits  were  Cleavw;  Secretary  of  State,   Nicholas   Fessen- 

««rried  on  Not.  20  by  377  votes  to  125.    A  force  den ;  Treasurer.  George  L.  Beal ;  Attorney-Gen- 
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eral,  Frederick  A.  Powers ;   Superintendent  of  The  Le^Uture  of  1898  amended  the  law  relatlnfr 

Common   Schools,   Nelson   A.  Luce;    Railroad  to  the  taxation  of  MvinjfB  banks  by  requiring  the 

Commissioners,   A.   W.   Wildes,  in  office  since  b**^^*  ^^  ^^^^l  semiannual  retunw  to  thi^  dcmrt- 

1862,  died  Sept.  3,  and  Frederic  Danforth  sue-  ">«'^Vi"''*  ^^^  bank  examiner  to  fix  a  market  value 

i.ow«,  ^tc«  i^oj^w.  w,  iMt^^      *^^*«i.iw      »  w    «  o  *^  ^^  ^jj  gecuntie«,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  btate 

ceeded  him;  other  membera  of  the  board  are  aggessore  for  the  aaseasment  of  the  ux.  Under  th« 
D.  N.  Mortland,  JJ.  b,  Chaat)oume;  Adjutant-  new  law  the  reserve  fund  and  profit  account  are 
General,  Selden  Connor ;  Commissioner  of  In-  included  with  the  depoeits  a»  a  bai»is  for  t&xarion 
dustrial  and  Labor  Statistics,  S.  W.  Matthews ;  and  a  dii»crimination  made  in  favor  of  hunie  invia$t- 
Insurance  Commissioner,  Stephen  W.  Carr;  menta  acquired  subsequent  to  Jan.  1, 1893. 
Fish  and  Game  Commissioner,  Thomas  H.  The  report  of  the  national  banks  of  Maine, 
Wentworth ;  Forest  Commissioner,  C.  E.  Oak ;  given  by  the  Comptroller,  shows  the  total  re- 
State  Librarian,  Leonard  D.  Carver;  Bank  sources  to  be  $36,460,977.72. 
Examiner,  Charles  R.  Whitten  ;  Chief  Justice  State  Institutions.— The  Insane  Hospital  at 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  John  A.  Peters ;  Associ-  Augusta  had  671  patients,  Dec  1, 1893.  During 
ate  Justices,  Charles  W.  Walton,  Lucilius  A.  the  jear  284  were  admitted  and  275  discharged, 
Emery,  Enoch  Foster,  Thomas  H.  Haskell,  leaving,  Dec.  1, 1894,  a  total  of  680,  of  whom 
William  P.  Whitehouse,  Andrew  P.  Wiswell.  366  were  men  and  814  women.  The  per  cent,  of 
Judge  Artemas  Libbey,  who  had  served  ever  recoveries  for  the  past  year,  based  on  the  num- 
since  1875,  with  the  exception  of  an  interval  of  ber  under  treatment,  has  increased  somewhat, 
less  than  one  year,  died  March  15.  He  was  sue-  being  8*79,  against  7*71  the  preceding  year.  The 
ceeded  by  ^wall  C.  Strout.  All  the  State  per  cent,  of  recoveries,  basea  on  the  number  of 
officers  are  Republicans.  admissions,  has  been  29*57,  against  26*13  the  pre- 

Yalnations. — The  report  of  the  State  assess-  ceding  year, 
ors  gives  the  following  figures :  Total  polls,  Improvements  have  been  made  in  the  system 
178,676,  an  increase  of  11,298  over  1892.  The  of  draina^  and  in  the  farm  buildings,  an^  two 
assessed  valuation  of  real  estate,  $232,038,232,  of  the  mam  buildings  have  been  renovated  and 
shows  a  gain  of  $14,113,927  over  1892;  personal  repaired.  Electric  lights  have  been  put  in,  and 
estate,  $8,246,170  loss,  it  now  being  $74,848,812 ;  the  coal  wharf  enlarged.  Disbursements  from 
wild  land  shows  a  valuation  of  $17,103,317,  the  the  Cobum  fund,  amounting  to  $1,753.30,  have 
loss  being  $692,263 ;  timber  and  grass  on  public  been  made  for  amusements  and  improvements 
lands  is  valued  at  $487,960,  aggregating  a  gain  to  the  hall,  and  $3,305.90  has  been  spent  on  the 
of  $76,546  over  last  year;  the  total  value  of  the  librarjr.  The  buildings  are  overcrowded.  The 
State  is  $324,478,321,  a  gain  of  $10,148,140  over  farm  is  well  cultivated  and  productive. 
1892.  Among  the  cities,  the  valuation  assessed  The  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Port- 
on  Portland  is  $40,897,691 ;  Bangor,  $13,984,-  land,  has  55  pupils,  and  21  blind  children  are 
288;  Lewiston,  $13,741,677;  Biddeford,  $8,083,-  being  educated  by  the  State  at  the  institute  in 
025 ;  Augusta,  $7,707,389.  South  Boston. 

Finances. — The  receipts  from  all  sources  for  The  Bath  Military  and  Naval  Asylum  has  4S 

the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1893,   including  the  inmates. 

balance  in  the  treasury  Jan.  1, 1893,  were  $2,-  The  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  at  Hallowell 

169;598.35.    The  disbursements  during  that  time  reported  the  average  number  65;  admitted  dur- 

were  $1,833,881.71.    The  receipts  for  the  year  ing  the  year,  36.    The  expenses  for  the  year 

ending  Dec.  31,  1894,  including  the  balance  in  amount  to  about  $8,790.   The  annual  appropria- 

the  treasury  Jan.  1,  1894,  were  $1,986,689.01.  tion   is  $7,000,  and  $1,329  was  received  from 

The  disbursements  during  the  year  were  $1,528,-  cities  and    towns.     The    bequest    fund    now 

493.16.    There  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  on  amounts  to  $15,107.    Girls  showing  aptitude  for 

the  first  day  of  January,  1895,  of  $458,195.85.  advanced  studies  have  been  sent  to  academie:; 

The  net  indebtedness  of  the  State  has  been  and  seminaries,  in  most  instances  working  their 

reduced  in  twenty  years  from  $5,570,876  to  $2,-  way   through.     One    of   the   dormitories   was 

403,000.     The    outstanding   3-per-cent    bonds  burned  in  tfuly,  with  no  loss  to  the  State, 

command  a  premium.    During  the  years  1893-  The  State  Reform  School  for  Boys  is  crowded, 

*94  the  bonded  indebtedne.ss  was  reduced  $103,-  and  there  is  need  for  new  buildings  the  coming 

300,  and  a  temporary  loan  of  $300,000  has  been  year.     Following  is  a  part  of  the  report :  Whole 

paid  entire  from  the  receipts  of  the  treasury.  number  of  boys  admitted  since  the  school  was 

The  State  tax  for  1893  was  2f  mills  on   a  opened,  2,102;  number  of  boys  admitted  Id 

dollar,  and  for  1894  2^  mills.  1894,  46 ;  number  of  boys  admitted  in  1893, 35 : 

The  suit  against  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  number  in  school,  Dec.  1, 1894,  140.    The  tend- 

dating  from  1881,  has  been  settled  in  full,  $182,-  ency  toward  increase  of  number  of  admissions 

797.01  having  been  paid  into  the  State  treasury  does  not  indicate  increase  of  crime,  but  rather, 

Mfity  1,  1893,  the  taxes  amounting  to  $134,238.66  as  the  institution  has  become  better  known,  and 

and  the  interest  to  $48,558.35.  the  beneficent  results  of  the  discipline  and  cdu- 

Tho  World's  Fair  Commission  turned  $6,000  cational  work  has  caused  boys  to  be  admitted 
into  the  treasury  in  1894,  and  retained  a  bal-  who  have  really  not  develotvdd  criminal  tend- 
ance of  $1,236  to  meet  bills  that  might  be  pre-  encies,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  criminal 
sented  later.  The  State  building  was  taken  ways.  The  expenses,  by  the  last  annual  report, 
down,  to  be  removed  to  Poland  and  rebuilt  for  were  $28,959.47. 
a  library.  .    The  cost  of  the  State  Prison  to  the  State  in 

BanKS. — The  gain  in  number  of  depositors  in  1893  and  1894  was  $44,350.  The  total  for  sup- 
savings  banks  during  the  year  was  1,782,  and  in  port  of  the  criminal  insane,  of  whom  there  were 
deposits  $1,269,914.38.  The  bank  examiner  says  19  remaining  on  Dec.  1,  was  $5,096.89.  The 
of  the  new  law  in  reference  to  banks :  manufacturing  industries  have  been  profitable. 
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Yital  Statistics.— The  first  report  under  the  $6,974,351.22,  against  $7,582,510.85  in  1898,  a  de- 

new  Jaw,  published  in  Augitst,  was  for  1892.     It  crease  of  $558,159.20. 

shows  14,028  births  and  12,147  deaths.  There  The  number  of  employees  decreased  from  4,772 
were  5,726  marriages,  in  8,565  of  which  both  in  1893  to  4,860  in  1894,  and  the  average  pay  per 
parties  were  Amencan.  The  birth  rate  for  the  diem  decreased  from  $1.54  to  $1.52.  The  mile- 
State  was  21-21  for  each  1,000  of  population ;  the  age  of  street  railways  was  80*89,  an  increase  of 
marriage  rate  was  8*56;  the  aeath  rate  was  4*25.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  was 
IM-37.  The  number  of  divorces  granted  was  8,141,878,  an  increase  of  541,316.  The  gross 
552,  in  410  of  which  the  wife  was  the  libellant ;  earnings  were  $440,026.58,  an  increase  of  $23.- 
59  of  the  deaths  were  by  suicide,  2  by  homicide,  904.13.  A  greater  number  of  men  were  em- 
1  by  infanticide,  and  376  by  accident.  The  ploved,  the  wages  remaining  the  same, 
per-'centage  of  deaths  reported  from  "alcohol-  The  Bangor  and  Aroostook  road  has  been  car- 
ism**  was  0*13,  while  in  Massachusetts  it  was  ried  as  far  as  Caribou.  This  road  is  of  the  great- 
0*82,  and  in  Connecticut  0*93.  est  importance  to  the  development  of  northeast- 
Ed  ocation. — A  change  has  been  made  in  the  em  Maine.  The  extension  of  the  Portland  and 
management  of  public  schools,  the  school-district  Rumford  Falls  road  was  completed  in  February, 
system  having  iNeen  abolished  and  graded  schools  connecting  Rumford  Falls  with  Auburn  and 
introduced.     This  caused  a  decrease  of  28  in  the  Lewiston. 

number  of  schoolhouses,  while  69  new  ones  were  Insorance. — The  following  items  were  given 

built,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $187,278.    While  by  the  Insurance  Commissioner  in  December : 

the  population  of  the  State  has  been  slowly  grow-  gjuce  Jan.  1, 1898,  U  fire  insurance  companieH  of 

ing  within  the  last  two  decades,  the  supenntend-  other  States  and  countries,  njpresenting  over  $5,000,- 

ent  says  the  number  of  children  has  almost  con-  000  of  paid-up  capital  stock  and  having  $829,114,148 

stantly  decreased  from  year  to  year,  though  a  of  insurance  m  force  at  the  date  of  their  last  reports, 

large  part  of  the  decrease  of  pupils  may  be  due  have  discontinued  business. in  this  State,  and  only  one 

to  misunderstanding  of  the  lawrelating  toschool  companjr  has  applied  for  admission      Of  these  14 

aire      The  deoi^a^se  thp  nast  vear  cnmi^rMi  with  co»npanie8  6  withdrew  on  account  of  legislation  in- 

ap.     ine  aecrease  ine  past  y^r,  comoarea  witn  -^^^^^  ^  insurance  capital,  2  on  account  of  excessive 

the  preceding  y^r,  was  3,968 ;  the  decrease  m  lodges,  4  dincontinued  business,  and  the  remaining  2 

average  registered  attendance  per  term  for  the  gave  no  reason. 

year,  4,431.  Thirty-eight  mutual  fire  innurance  companies,  in- 

The  average  wages  of  male  teachers,  excluding  corporated  under  the  laws  of  thin  State,  are  now  trann- 

board,  show  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  acting  business  in  Maine.  10  havini?  begun  business 

of  64  cents, and  of  female  teachers  $1.92.    There  »^^S«  ^'^'  ^^  ^^^^»  ^  ^^ ^^'^^^  ^■^^  ^^^^  incorporated 

was  expended  for  free  text-books,  in  1893-'94  ^^^?^ "'?  ^*^"^''*  ^T%  •  i,       •*♦     •    *v    c.  ♦    • 

*r/»«ort'^    jTu             •                 jIwc  «reo   *"*'*^.  "^  The  entire  amount  of  n»K8  written  in  the  State  m 

for>,682,  and  the  previous  year  $75,556,  showing  iggg  ^as  $109,881,691.    The  average  annual  tax  paid 

a  decrease  of  $18,874.    The  amounts  available  by  the  companies  is  $16,000. 

frfira  town  treasuries  was  $902,144,  an  increase  i»iii4.i«     mu^  xr«*;^«oi  r«.,<.-«i  ^#  ♦!.«  c+«f« 

of  1131,592  over  the  previous  year  while  there  ^^M^lf"^*"!^^  T\P"  ^J^o^ 

was  an  increase  in  tlie  amount  available  from  organized  m  2  regiments,  numbere  913  w   h  an 

the  State  treasury  ($506,003)  of  $34,948.    There  ambulance  corps  of  22.      The  average  attend- 

was  also  an  incrt^is^  of  $27,902  from' local  funds,  iKf^'^^nf  ^^'^nf  JL  Jsft^  ""^^l^rlZZ^A 

and  an  increase  in  the  total  current  resources  The  report  of  the  State  inspector-general  of  rifle 

($1,485,058)  of  $194,442:  while  the  increase  in  V^^^^^^^  ^^  °>ad«  "' P^^S^^*.  ^^  f^^.^t 
total  current  ex^nditures  was  $179,681.  There  [^^  P»«^  l^^^  ,«^^^«,  *  ^^^^i«\  ^^"  not  only  in 
are  228  free  higk  schools.  At  the  State  College  ^he  number  of  marksmen  but  also  m  the  gen- 
three  new  courts  have  been  ailded  the  Da«*t  vear  ^^^^  efficiency  of  the  National  Guard.    Attention 

^^^ ^^r^J^h^^l^^^A  aionfr1^^;?!n  18  callcd  to  the  fact  that  thc  new  magazine  gun 

— Horary  economy,  pharmacy,  ana  electrical  en-  ^a^^^^a  u«.  *k«  n^-..^,».«»«.,«f  k««  .  «»,,T»<>  ^*  y^^^^ 

gineering-and  l()6  new  students  were  received.  "^"P**^  V7  '»>«  GoTemment  has  a  range  of  more 

The  faculty  numbers  28.     The  institution  re-  ^"?"i  "il^„  ,„j  i>™«i„-»a     ti,->  fl^,~=  „f 

eeives  this  yea""  »20,000  from  the  Government  J'^^T^l}^^^«^.^^^^f^r:^^l',^^l^^L 

Mr &idrfe.i;liira'„^^  if  rn  nveSIn  iS^tn  te'butling  tf ^li^K 

o^h^^xT'^TKad^srSJki'S^^^^^^^  f"*M^irltliMtTi;"i'8^l 

had  ftn  attendance  of  80.  ?"»  ^^^o^  ^k    "*         $2,128,000,  and  m  1893 

„  Colby  University  graduated  a  class  of  50,  and  "  J*^  *■'?:„,•„„  f„„j„„„„  »„  o,«.,i«,  *»»«, 

Bowdoin  College  one  of  4«,  with  29  from  the  There  is  a  growing  ^^^^Z^Z  ^os  "n&ftln 

medical  school.      Bowdoin  celebrated    its  one  ?''''?'*'li"  *5**'°^'?"/?2^?r^^tr^fKl"°^!r"K^^^ 

hundredth  anniversary  at  this  years  commence-  ^•'V"§been  found  in  the  mills  this  year,  while 

ment.    More  than  1.000  alumni  were  present;  ">  ^«®?  *•'•'"  ''"^  ^hfS^^  nn^KcT*^,  h  Ja 

the  oldest  one  a  member  of  the  class  of  1820.  ?«»"  ^as  been  over  800^  On  the  other  hmd^ 

,  The  aggregate  number  of  volumes  of  the  17  "?,? ''•^ii'^f"  K"? 'Ti^J.^PM '"  i*'?„'!""^^^^ 

l«w  libwies  in  the  State  is  about  58,971.    Of  ■?!'"':,,  B^'°/e  ^"'.y  '•.^^^''' T.^o^IL'»^5i'" 

the  icoUegelibraries,  the  number  of  volumes  will  ^5  mills,  but  within  six  months  50  were  added. 

f««hlOl,50O.    There  are  84  free  public  libraries.  The  pulp  industry  is  rapidly  increasing.    The 

•nd  41  where  a  fee  is  charged.  report  says: 

R»HwtT8.— From  the  report  of  commission-  •»  '>•  "o*  ^needed  by  «n  paper  manufaoturera  that 

^fs.  it  is  learned  that  the  mileage  of  railwavs  has  ??■•.";•«  '«  *«  ''«*L^.~^/°'' P^'P-  "°^  °.°^!'""i  I'Z' 

innroaco^i  *i.'                iia.oe                 *•        -.'  ..    ••  18  tull  of  sprucf,  lyinff  near  itM  Water  wayH  anu  eiisily 

151^^     -^^  ^®*            ®^'  amounting  now   to  ^,.,.,.,^ibu,*    The  pure,  clear,  .oil  water  of  the  Maine 

,«   0  w  miles.  rivcrrt  and  MtreaiiiB  is  far  superior  to  Western  waters 

ine  gross  transportation  enmings  of  railroad  for  pulp  nnd    paper   manufueturiniif.     About  3,200 

corporations  for  tne  year  ending  June  30  was  square  mi len  of  the  area  of  the  State  are  covered  by 
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water,  and  of  the  land  surface  nearly  two  thirds,  a^-  reports  made  hj  those  that  responded,  the  nnni- 

gregating  about  20,(X)0  square  mUes,  or  12,000,000  ber  of  guests  would  be  175,881  from  out  of  the 

acres,  are  still  covered  by  forest  sute,  and  the  amount  $2,731,481. 

The  granite  product  ^or  1893  wm  estimated  when  all  the  elements  of  ezpenditurw  are  token 

by  an  agent  of  the  Unitea  btates  (Geological  our-  into  account,  including  transportotion  to  and  fn>tii 

yey  at  $1,274,954;   the  slate  at  $189,200;  and  the  Stote,  conveyances  to  different  points  within  tU 

the  limestone,  $1,474,695.  State,  hotel   and   boarding-house   aocommodatioDs 

The  total  value  of  live  stock  in  Maine  is  $16,-  nioney  paid  to  guides,  and  especially  for  the  tsrtrciiuii, 

223  360  maintenance,  and  support  of  cottages,  the  *■"  pecuniary 

dame.— The  Game  Commissioner  reports  that  ^^\^^^  f^^,l}"i'^  '^.^""^"/in^Jj-.^*"^'"'"' 

\^niuv.     ^u%>  KAaiu^j yviuuAio^L^uM^  icpyi  w  vx4«v  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  estmiatcd  at  less  than  $10,000,000  per  an- 

a  very  conservative  estimate  of  the  deer  killed  in  num.                                            '•'    »     »       *- 

the  State  during  the  open  season,  not  counting  _'       .       m«     t<i       ^  ^ 

those  killed  and  eaten  by  sporting  parties  in  the  Forests.— The  Forest  Commissioner  says : 

woods,  is  4,000.    The  commissioners  have  no  Although  Maine  is  known  as  the  State  of  ma^nit 

hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  flsh  and  game  of  oentforests,  the  pine  tree  has  become,  coroparauveix. 

Maine  are  the  means  of  attracting  over  $3,000,-  *  ^^l"^.  .f  «^n  ^T^VaWtL^f '"•^^LT"''^;^  .f  t'*'' 

nnn  «.,«..«ii.r  ;«f»  4.u»  c«>«4-»                         vt       t  many  of  the  older  inhabitants,  m  speaking  of  the  iiiw- 

000  annually  into  the  State.        ^  ^^      ^        ^    .  ber  fands,  only  the  value  of  tte  pke  w2  taken  into 

Ihe  Maine  Central  and  one  oi  the  steamboat  consideration  m  fixing  prices,  even  spruce,  which  baj. 

companies  have  given  notice  that  no  more  game  since  become  so  very  vfuuable,  being  considenid  otN) 

of  any  kind  can  be  carried  in  their  conveyances  little  value  as  to  enter  as  a  very  small  factor  in  tlieir 

as  personal  baggage.  calculation.    No  one  seemed  to  dream  that  the  ftpruc* 

An  imporUnt  test  case  came  before  the  Su-  growth  could  ever  yield  such  enormous  revenues  ils 

premo  Judicial  Court  at   Paris  concerning  the  they  have  since  done-far  exceeding  those  from  pim 

abandoned  lands.     A  calf  was  caught  in  a  trap  i^^^  ^^^  ^^^j,  ^^arts  and  plana,  but  have  since  provt^ 

set  for  a  bear.     The  court  ruled  that  the  owners  to  have  been  the  most  valuable,  per  acre,  of  anj  of 

of  such  dangerous  traps  are  not  responsible  for  the  timber  lands,  having  yielded  in  many  insumocs 

accidents  if  the  usual  precautions  are  used.    The  $30  to  $40  an  acre,     mth  the  increased  cuttin^r  of 

verdict  was  for  the  plaintiflf,  with  $733  damages,  spruce,  however,  the  character  and  quality  of  tht 

The  State  Liquor  Agrency.— The  State  has  l"gl>«»-  ^^  «?^"*"y  fi^™^'^  V<^^^'  ^      , 

for  many  years  authorized  the  maintenance  of  a  ,^^Z?.^^^2'^1  ^^wn^wJ^lrfff^.L^^A..^' 

i:^»^.  «jLi»»  u  4.^  #..— «;«u  w..^«;^{..»i  ^m,^^  «#  *he  total  acreage  ot  wild  lands  of  the  htate  u«  9,6*>'>.- 

hquor  agency  "to  furnish  municipal  officers  of  ^^  ^^     p^^,  ^^^  ^^  d^„,.t  for  the  avenge  ot 

towns  m  this  State,  and  duly  authonzed  agents  lakog^  cleared  lands,  bogs,  burned  and  wa»tc  land** 

of  other  States,  with  pure,  unadulterated  intoxi-  enough  to  give  the  actual  lumber-producing  acnuure, 

eating  liquors,  to  be  kept  and  sold  for  medicinal,  of  the  wild-land  region  which  we  call  9,000,000  aen^. 

mechanical,  and  manufacturing  purposes."    The  to  which  the  State  assessors  have  given  a  value  c.f 

city  and  town  agencies  have  been  gradually  re-  $18,210,89i,  or  about  $2  an  acre,  which  we  will  assume 

duced,  and  in  1894,  in  the  438  cities  and  towns  >**  fTl'*''«r''^/'*M  °""»*'?5'' ^^^  y®*™  P«»*  ^^}?'''l 

;..  «.uJof««.«  ^«i«  oo  «»».«»:»<>  ™«««  ;«  »«<»f^«»<,.  c^t  of  the  State  from  these  wild  lands  has  equaled  at 

in  the  State,  only  23  agencies  were  m  existence,  j^^^  500,000,000  feet,  upon  which  the  avenSe  stun.j. 

During  the  past  three  years  intoxicating  liquors  ^g^  ),^  ^een  about  liSO  a  thousand,  miking  tht 

were  sold  through  the  State  Commissioner  to  yearly  income  from  stumpafe  about  $1,250,000,  or  ap- 

the  established  citr  and  town  agencies,  amount-  proximately  7  per  cent  or  the  total  value  of  the  wiM 

ine  to  $338,801.71."  lands  each  year. 

Indians.— The  report  of  the  Passamaquoddy  ^^^  thousand  and  fifty  spruce  trees  were  examineJ 

tribe  mves  the  present    membership    as    493.  ^o'  ^«  P«T>ogo  of  determining  the  avcnwre  size  of 

There  have  been  8  births  and  16  deaths    The  ap-  fP™^  ?T-     Spruce  trees  on  an  average  throughout 

X11C1T7  HOTo  M^c«  V7  wi»  iiwa  ««iA  M.^,  wooiM*     J.  iio  »|^  j^^^  maintain  a  growth  of  1  cubic  foot  in  six  and  tw<» 

propriation   for    the    year   was    $7,490.     Good  thirds  yeani.    These  1,050  trees  average  one  bund  ml 

church  and  school  work  has  been  done.  and  ninety-two  and  two  tenths  years.    The  avers;?! 

The  Penobscot  tribe  numbers  over  390.  Deaths  butt  diameter  is  14 1-10  inches ;  average  length,  3^)  ^K' 

to  the  number  of  13  have  taken  place.     Appro-  feet;  average  top  diameter,  9  2-10  inches.    In  piuc  u 

priations  amounted  to  $8,419.     The  leases  of  all  considerably  lan?er  \o^  than  the  spruce  is  only  thir 

the  island  shores  belonging  to  the  tribe  expired  ^^^  y?^"  ^^  a«e,  while  the  average  growth  L^  ik 

Jan.  1,  1894,  and  in  accordance  with  law  they  t"«es  that  of  spruce. 

were  sold  at  auction.    The  number  of  those  who  The  Collateral   Inheritance  Tax. — Much 

plant  crops  is  on  the  increase.    The  business  of  trouble  has  been   experienced   in   the  probate 

guiding  has  largely  increased.  courts  with  the  law  on  taxation  of  collat«rBl  in- 

Hammer  Resorts. — The  last  Legislature  pro-  heritAUce  passed  by  the  Legislature  of   1893. 

vided  for  the  collection  of  statistics  of  summer  Its  constitutionality  was   questioned,  but  tht^ 

resorts  in  the  State  by  the  Commissioner  of  law  court  at  Portland  deciaed  in  its  favor.    A 

Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics.    These  appear  further  difficulty  was  found  with  the  exemption 

in  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  bureau.    A  of  $500  from  tax,  which  was  granted  by  th<' 

few  of  the  items  follow  :  Number  of  houses  re-  law — whether  it  should  be  construed  as  meaning 

porting  capacity  for  guests,  190 ;  aggregate  ca-  that  $500  should  be  exempted  from  the  whole 

pacity,  13,611 ;  amount  paid  for  farm  products  body  of  the  estate,  or  $50lo  from  the  share  of 

by  the  77  making  such  report,  $116,830 ;  amount  each  inheritor.    The  question  was  settled  differ- 

paid  by  guests  from  out  of  the  State  to  174  ently  by  the  courts  of  different  counties,  the 

nouses  making  such  report,  $971,952;  number  State  claiming  that  but  one  exemption  should 

of  guests  from  out  of  the  State,  in  174  houses,  be  allowed  on  an  estate.    The  opmion  of  the 

62,589.    The  whole  number  of  houses  on  the  Supreme  Court  was  adverse  to  the  claim  of  the 

commissioner's  list  is  559.    Estimating  the  num-  State,  deciding  in  favor  of  the  exemption  from 

ber  of  guests  and  amount  paid  on  the  basis  of  each  legacy. 
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Politics. — A  Governor,  4  Congressmen,  and  son.  Democrat,  30,621 ;  Hersej,  Prohibitionist, 
members  of  the  State  Legislature  were  elected  2,780;  Bateman,  Populist,  5,321.  The  four  Re- 
this  year.  The  first  State  convention  was  that  publican  Representatives  in  Congress  were  re- 
ef the  People's  party,  March  22.  L.  C.  Bateman  elected.  The  next  Assembly  will  consist  of  31 
was  nominated  for  Governor.  The  resolutions  Republicans  in  the  upper  house  and  146  Repub- 
deplored  the  reign  of  plutocracy,  and  favored  licans  and  5  Democrats  in  the  lower, 
the  following  measures :  Some  trouble  was  experienced  with  the  new 

Free  silver  coinage  at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1,  to  be  Bup-  election  law,  and  4  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  votes 

plemented  by  letfal-tender  paper  money  till  the  sum  had  to  be  thrown  out  on  account  of  noncom- 

total  id  equal  to  %hOper  capita^  the  issue  thereafter  to  pliance  with  the  letter  of  the  law. 

be  regulated  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics ;  governmental  MANITOBA.     Legislative     Session.— The 

.^ntrol   of    railroads,   telephones,  and  telegraphs ;  g^cond  session  of  the  eighth  Legislature  of  the 

prohibition    by   Congress  of   undesirable   uniniijra-  r,rovinee  was  onened  at  WinninpS   Tan   11    Iftftd 

tion-  a  graded  income  tax;  provision  for  arbitra-  F.^^     i?»2^    wKSTo     y^i^'^JPfP' •'*"•  H.  1W»4. 

tion  Wween  employer  and  employee,  with  power  to  a»d   closed   March  2.    The  followmg  epitome 

enforce  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators ;  provision  by  conveys  the  important  facts  in  the  address  of 

the  State  Legislature  of  a  system  of  State  insurance  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Hon.  John  Christian 

for  farm  property,  and  a  listing  system  of  taxation.  Schultz  : 

The  StAte  Convention  of  Republicans  met  at  1  regret  very  much  that  the  low  price  of  wheat,  one 

Lewiston,  June  5.    Henrv   B.  Cleaves  was  re-  of  the  staple  products  of  the  country,  has  greatly 

nominated  for  Governor.  '  The  platform  favored  lf«fi«ned  the  profit*  of  the  husbandman.     This  Ices, 

«-««^««*:^«  ^#  loK^.  ^^¥^i.¥^A  Kr^^i„^^¥i^r>   iiK_  howovcr,  hss  not  been  felt  to  so  great  an  extent  in 

protection  of  labor,  r^tricted  immigration,  lib-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  province  in  wlich  a  divereifled 

erality  m  pensions,  enforcement  or  the  prohib-  system  of  agriculture  has  been  pursued.    It  is  satis 

itory  laws,  a  protective  tariff,  and   the   Blaine  factory  to  know  that  in  the  general  depression  which 

system  of  reciprocity,  and  commended  the  course  existed  during  the  past  year  Manitoba  compares  more 

of  the  State  Representatives  in  Congress  in  op-  than  favorably  with  other  coun^es.    You  will  oote 

posine  the  Wilson  bill.    It  praised  the  adminis-  w»th  satisfacUon  the  favorable  terms  upon  which  the 
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declarations  ;  vestment    I  am  pleased  to  congratulate  you  on  the 

The  American  Union,  its  citizens  and  their  great  success  attending  the  efforts  to  advertise  the  resourees 

privileges,  can  be  protected  in  no  surer  way  than  by  of  the  province  during  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 

absijlut*  exclusion  from  our  country  of  the  paupers,  position.    For  several  years  past  large  sums  have 

criminals,  and  diseased  of  Europe.    The  party,  there-  been  spent  in  advertising  our  province,  and  the  time 

lore,  favors  the  passage  of  such  restrictive  legislation  has  now  arrived  when  the  expense  in  that  connection 

as  will  admit  to  our  shores  only  those  immigrants  may  with   propriety  be   materially  curtailed,   and 

who  have  tiie  capacity  and  desire  to  become  good  more  attention  paid  to  the  re(^uirements  of  our  own 

American  citizens.    Believing  in  a  firm  and  unbend-  people,  so  that  a  more  rapid  internal  development 

ing  forel^  policy,  which  will  prevent  the  interfer-  may  be  assured. 

ence  of  European  powew  inthe  domestic  government  ^he  principal  acts  of  the  session  were  as  fol- 

of  American  States  and  countries,  the  party  sustains  j       .      '^         *^ 

the  course  of  President  Harrison  and  ex-Minister  *"     • 

John  L.  Stevens  toward  the  people  of  the  Hawaiian  To  amend  the  public  schools  act 

Islands,  and  wholly  disapproves  the  un-American  To  amend  the  provincial  lands  act 

policy  of  the  Cleveland  Administration  in  relation  To  amend  the  Manitoba  joint-stock  companies  act 

thereto.  To  amend  the  real  property  act 

niuo.   ./^           ..         .  r\             i.             uij  To  incorporate  the  Manitoba  Farming,  Colonization, 

The  State  Convention  of  Democrats  was  held  ^^^^  Water  Company. 

at  Lewiston,  June  26.    Charles  P.  Johnson  was  Xo  incorporate  the  bishop  of  the  Chureh  of  Eng- 

nominated  for  Governor.    The  resolutions  com-  land,  diocese  of  Kupert's  Land. 

mended  the  national  Administration,  denounced  To  amend  the  liquor  license  act 

the  A.  P.  A.,  and  declared  in  favor  of  the  fifty-  To  amend  the  mutual  fire  insurance  act 

eight-hour  law  for  the  employment  of  women  To  amend  an  act  prohibiting  registration  of  lien 

and  minors.    They  call^  W  honest  pensions  1^,^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

And  economy  in  the  administration  of    State  To  amend  the  executions  act 

Affairs,  and  preferred  license  to  prohibition.  Xo  amend  the  Manitoba  election  act 

The  Prohibitionists  met  in  convention  at  Cam-  Xo  incorporate  the  Winnipeg  Natural  Qas  and  Pe- 

den,  June  28.    Ira  G.  Hersev  was  the  nominee  troleum  Company. 

for  Governor.    The  resolutions  favored  vigorous  To  provide  for  increased  accommodation  for  the 

And  impartial  enforcement  of  the  liquor  law;  education  imdinstructionof  the  deaf  and  dumb, 

probibitwn  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  Congress ;  To  enable  the  Government  to  loan  limited  amounts 

«/>r»o^       49^^  r     iS,^  ^    «.u^  ™    ,.««^  ^^A  of  nioney  to  municipalities  in  certain  cases, 

woman  suflPrage  to    tliose   who  can   read  and  ^^  enfpower  the  Winnipeg  Transfer  Kailway  Com- 

write;  equal   taxation;  the  Government  alone  pany  to  extend  their  line  of  railway, 

to  issue  money,  gold,  silver,  or  paper,  sufficient  _,               •         *     *             *         *    *      lon^ 

for  the  demand  of  business;  tW  tariff  to  be  The  more  important  money  grants  for  1894 

handled  by  a  nonoartisan  commission  ;  corpora-  ^^^^  ^  lollow : 

tions  made  by  the  people  to  be  controlled  by  Indemnity  and  mileage  of  members  of  the  Legis- 

them;    and    no    appropriations    for    sectarian  lature  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1894,  $24,- 

schoola.  ^^ '  ^^^  salaries  and  miscellaneous  expenses  in  con- 

A*^  *u       1     ^'         o     i.     iA    ^v      T>       uT -  nection  with  tlie  Treasury  Department  $25,150;  for 

At  the  election,   Sept.   10,   the    Republicans  interest  on  provincial  debentures,  half-breed  mort- 

elected  their  State  and  congressional  tickets  by  gages,  etc.,  $188,580.70;  formnts  in  connection  with 

large  majorities.    The  vote  for  Governor  stood  education,  $120,000 ;  for  agnculture  and  immigration, 

as  follows :  Cleaves,  Republican,  69,599  ;  John-  $72,456 ;  for  expenses  in  connection  with  the  Attor- 
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ney-Gene'rare  department.  $79,415  5  for  the  admin-  average  in  rural  schools,  $456.24;  and  the  total 
iutration  of  justice  in  connection  with  the  Attorney-  amount  paid  to  teachers  was  $317,119. 
General's  department,  $23,950 ;  coat  of  swamp  lanas  gy  ^^''^t  ^j  the  Legislature,  passed  in  1890. 
commission  in  connection  with  Provmcial  Lands  De-  „«  '^«.«  o„u^^i«  ™«««  „u^i;„u«^  liuuHl  *u^  - 
partment,  $25,000 ;  for  interost  on  railroad  bonds  in  ?«Par»te  schools  were  abolished  within  theprov- 
connection  with  Railway  Commissioner's  department,  ^^^'  ^Tevious  to  this  the  schools  were  Proles- 
$98,550 ;  for  asylums  for  the  insane,  deaf  and  dumb  tant  and  Roman  Catholic ;  now  they  are  non- 
institutes,  and  home  for  incurables,  $60,790 ;  for  aid  sectarian,  and  religious  exercises  are  to  be  at 
to  muiiicipaUties,  etc.,  $33,000 ;  and  to  defray  the  ex-  the  option  of  the  school  trustees,  subject  to  the 
penses  of  letrislation,  public  institutions,  salaries  ot  regulations  of  the  advisory  board.  This  act  has 
?Sf  •^^'Sr'"'"'^®"^  ^^''  ^'''"  "^^^y  ""^  February,  ^jven  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  Roman  Cathc»- 
i8»&,  f »o,ooo.  jj^jg  throughout  the  province  and  in  other  pans 

The  excessive  charges  made  by  the  Canadian  of  Canada,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  dis- 

Pacific  Railway  for  conveyance  of  freight  was  allow  the  measure,  but  so  fkr  without  success, 

made  the  subject  of  debated    It  was  argued  that  At  the  last  session  of  the  Dominion  Parliament 

the  contract  entered  into  between  the  Federal  a  petition  to  annul  the  act  was  presented  in  be- 

Government  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  half  of  Cardinal  Taschereau  and  the  Koman 

Company  placed  the  latter  in  a  position  to  charge  Catholic  archbishops,  bishops,  and  priests    of 

excessive  freight  rates,  and  that  the  protective  Canada.    Sir  John  Thompson,  the  Premier,  in 

tariff  of  the  Government,  increasing  duties,  en-  reply  to  the  petitioners,  declared  that  the  Go\'- 

hancing  prices,  and  favoring  combines,  had  the  ernment  had  taken  the  matter  into  considera- 

effect  of  placing  excessive  burdens  upon  settlers  tion,  but  could  not  yet  announce  a  decision, 

and  rendering  agricultural  pursuits  unprofitable.  Fisheries. — All  the  lakes  of  Manitoba  are 

The  debate  clos^  with  the  adoption  oi  a  resolu-  shallow,  and,  although  the  surface  area  is  laree, 

tion  to  the  effect  that  railway  rates  generally,  the  extent  of  fishing  waters  is  small.    ReguTa- 

and  local  rates  especially,  should  be  materially  tions  for  enforcing  judicious  restrictions  and  a 

reduced,  and  also  that  it  was  desirable  that  arti-  closed  season  for  the  protection  of  fish  have 

cles  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  agriculture  been    partially    adoptea    on   Lakes  Winnipeg, 

be  placed  upon  the  iree  list,  and  on  all  other  Manitoba,  and  Winnipegosis,  and  other  fishing 

articles  a  tariff  be  imposed  for  revenue  only.  waters   of    the    province.    Last   year   a    fully 

A  motion  that  the  costly  establishment  at-  equipped  hatchery  was  erected  at  Selkirk,  on 
tached  to  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  be  Red  river,  and  21,000,000  eggs  of  whitefi^h 
done  awa^  with,  and  that  the  office  be  held  con-  were  placed  in  it.  There  is  no  separate  Govern- 
jointly  with  some  other  in  the  Government,  was  ment  report  of  the  products  of  the  fisheries  of 
negatived.  The  petition  of  Mrs.  B.  Playfair  Manitoba,  they  being  conjoined  with  those  of 
and  2,000  others,  pravins  that  the  right  of  citi-  the  Northwest  Territories.  The  following  table 
zenshlp  be  not  aoriaged  or  denied  on  account  gives  the  products  for  1893 : 

of  sex,  and  that  the  right  of  the  franchise  be 

granted  to  the  women  of  the  province  on  an  rrEsis.                  «    pooadi. 

equality  with  men,  was  laid  on  the  table.  Whiteflsh                                   15.441 9X9 

Finances. — The  receipts  of  the  Government  Pickerel...."'..'.'."!.*..'.".*!..'...*.".."     rl8««;97i 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Dec.  31, 1893,  amounted    Pike 

to  $931,894.28.    The  principal  item  is  the  Do-    TiSfSST 

minion  subsidy  to  the  province  of  $437,600.54,  Mixed  ami  ooar«»  fUh  .."."..!'..'! ! 

which  comprises :  Yearly  allowance  of  80  cents  a  Home  coasumption,  not  incladed 

head  on  population  of  152,506,  $122.004.80 ;  year-       ^^^^ 

ly  allowance  for  Government  in  lieu  of  lands,  Total 

$100,000;    yearly  allowance    for    Government, 

$50,000;    interest   on   capital    account,  $165,-  Crops    and    other    Statistics.— The    area 

595,74.    The  receipts  from  fines  amounted  to  under  wheat  in   1894  amounted    to    1,010,186 


$4,110.82;  county  court  fees,  $11,196.40;   law    acres,  and  the  yield  to  17,172,888  bushels.    The 
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$1,042,098  00 
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254.  2,035,336  bushels:  and  of  other  roots,  1,841,942 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  bushels.    The  aggregate  of  the  sales  of  butter 

Dec.  31,  1893,  was  $1,128,876.19.  The  impor-  for  the  year  was  2,516,200  pounds,  for  which 


Department  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration,  the  latter. 

$168,567;  Attorney-General's  department,  $123,-  Immigration.— Though  the  Provincial  Gov- 

430.25;     Railway  Commissioner's    department,  ernment  at  the  last  session  of  the  Liegislature 

$133,767;  Public  Works,  $231,509.19.  determined  to  curtail  expenses  in  the  matter  of 

Education.— The  school  population  of  the  encouraging  immigration,  very  liberal  induce- 

province  is  34,417;  the  number  of  pupils  regis-  ments  are  still  offered  to  those  intending  to 

tered  for  1893  was  28,706;  number  of  teachers  settle  as  farmers  in  the  province.    In  addition 

—male,  435;  female  562;  number  of  school  dis-  to  a  free  grant  of  land,  in  certain  cases  monev 

triers  organized,  876 ;  schools  in  operation,  718.  is  advanced  to  the  immigrant  farmer  to  enable 

The  highest  salary  paid  during  the  year  was  him  to  purchase  farming   implements,  cattle. 

$1,800;  average  salary  for  the  province,  $479.36 ;  horses,  seed,  grain,  etc.,  to  tide  him  over  until 

average  salary  in  the  cities  and  towns,  $642.68 ;  he  harvests  his  first  crop.    The  money  is  se- 
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copeii  by  »  lien  upon  the  tarra.    Producti™  u        MABTLANU,  a  Middle  Atlantic  State.oneol 
Ihe    lands    of    Manitoba    are,   Ihe    industrious     the  orieinRl  thirteen,  ratified  tlie  Conntitation 
fanner  would  in  a  few  years  be  well-to-do  tor     April  28,  1788;  area.  12.210  equura  miles.     The 
one  of  bis  class,  but  tor  the  low  price  of  wheat     population,  according  to  each  decennial  ceDsuo, 
Slid   the   high   freight   rates    on    the   railways, 
uhirh  leave  him  little  or  no  profit.     This  cir- 
tumstanee  prubablv  is  the  cause  that  immigra- 
tion shows  no  tendency  to  increase.    The  niim- 
Ivr  of  immigranls  settling  in  Manitoba  during 
IHiM  was  estimated  at  S^58.    The  total  for  points 
west  of  Lake  Superior  for  the  year  was  about 
)).000;  fur  1893.  11.306:  aod  for  1893.  13,ei4. 

Keewatln. — The  district  of  Keewatin,  extend- 
ing north  of  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Mani- 
Uiua  to  Hudson  Bay.  and  comprisine  about  282.- 
000  square  miles— though  proctieally  without  a 
white  population,  and  but  sparsely  inhabited  by 
IndiBiiB^hBS,nevertheIess,a  Lieutenant-Govern- 
or who  rules  the  district  under  the  authority  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  the  Dominion 
UovernraenL  Lieut.-Uov.Schaitz.  of  Manitoba,  is 
also  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Keewatjn,and  in  liis 
lai  ter  capai'ity  he  reports  to  the  Departmentof  the 
Int<.>rior  any  matters  of  public  interest  respect- 
ing the  district.    In  his  last  published  report  la 

the  department  he  directs  attention  to  the  con-  ^g,  ,,„  gm^  q,  MiaiLiiro 

tinned  migration  of  the  Indians  from  the  sea- 

ciiast  inland,  and  lo  the  agricultural  capabilities  was  317,728  in  1790;  341,S48in  1800;  880,540  in 
of  Ihe  height  of  land  between  Lake  Winnipeg  isiO;  407.350  in  1820;  447,040  in  1830;  470.010 
and  James  Bay.  where  alone  in  Keewatin  are  in  1840;  583,034  in  1850;  087.046  in  1800;  780,- 
found  deciduous  trees  of  the  character  of  soft  894  in  1870;  934.945  in  1880;  and  1,042,390  in 
maple,  indicating  a  soil  rich  enough  and  a  cii-     1890.    Capital,  Annapolis. 

mate  sufficiently  mild  to  permit  of  the  growth  tloTernment.— The  following  were  the  Stale 
of  Ihe  hardier  cereals  and  vegetables.  But  the  otBters  during  Ihe  year:  Governor.  Frank  Brown, 
most  important  fact  in  the  report  refers  to  a  Democrat;  Secretary  of  State,  E.  W.  LeCompte, 
recent  toor  through  the  district  of  Mr.  Tyrrell,  and  after  Nov.  11,  Edwin  Gott;  Attomey- 
of  the  Canadian  Qeologi™!  Survey.     His  route    General.  John  P.  Poe;  Comptroller.  Marion  Ce 

KRficd  through  one  of  Dr.  Dawson's  regions,  Kalb  Smith;  Treasurer,  S[«neer  C.Jones;  In- 
own  as  "  Unci[.lored  Canada.''  and  his  survey  surance  Commissioner,  J.  F.  C.  Talbot,  and 
has  added  materially  to  the  knowledge  of  the  later.  1'homas  J.  Keating;  Stale  Tai  Comrois- 
geciKraphy,  geology,  fauna,  and  flora  of  the  dis-  sioner.  Frank  T.  Shaw;  Adjutant  General,  H. 
trict.  He  determined  also  the  possibly  very  im-  Kyd  Douglas;  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
portant  fact  that  at  the  head  of  200  miles  of  struction,  E.B,  Prettyman;  Chief  Justice.  Rich- 
«*ure  deep-sea  navigation  of  Chesterfield  inlet  ard  H.  Alver;  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
there  are,  after  3  rapids  near   its   month,  200    J.  Frank  Ford. 

miles  more  of  steamer  navigation  on  Tyrrell's  LeglslatlTe  SeSBion.— The  Legislature  be- 
river  to  points  where  the  schists  of  Huronian  ean  its  session  on  Jan.  8,  and  adjourned  on  April 
rocks,  in  a  region  supposed  to  be  wholly  Lauren-  2.  Politically  its  eoniposition  was  as  follow^: 
tian.  promise  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Senate— 0  Re'publiCHns,  20  Democrats ;  House— 

Hudson  Bay  Company.- The  Hudson  Bay  24  Republicans,  67  Democrats.  Among  thebills 
Company,  now  in  Ihe  two  hundred  and  twenty-  that  became  laws  were  several  regulating  the 
fifth  year  of  its  eiistence,  thougli  exercising  a  oyster  industry,  several  local  prohibitory  liquor 
jurisdiction  much  more  limited  than  previous  laws,  and  many  game  laws.  Other  acts  of  the 
to  the  sale  of  its  vast  domain  to  Ihe  Government     session  were  as  follow; 

of  Canada,  is  still  in  possession  of  a  valuable  Providing  for  the  eslabliahincQt  of  nLlovd'n  inmir- 
and   extensive   territory,  and   is  a  great   com-     uice  dcpiirtiiii.-nt. 

raerciai   company.     When   ihe   transfer   of    its        Rpgulaiinii'ihosaleof  liquore  by  di»dllctB,breHeni. 
territory  was  made  to  the  Dominion,  in  addi-     wholesale  doukrsijobben,  and  bottlers, 
lion   to   the   money  consideration  the  company     ,    Providing  fortLc  site  of  WesterD  Maryland  Col- 
was  granUd  one  twentieth  of  the  fertile  bell  of    '^^L,,.  .-      .u 
Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  of  Canada-in  all.        ^X!in«t  i^e«.T^fflde"'^of  evi  ■ 
about  7.000.000  acres.     At  the  meeting  of   the        ProtSgi'nafdes  forkimngor  d! 
boardof  directors  at  Montreal  i"  ""  """■"■"■"'    -= 


1H94.  Sir  Donald  Smith,  Oovemor  of  the  Com-  Trovidina  for  the  incorporation  of  any  tmding  or 

panv,  stated  that  the  profits  of  the  trade  in  furs  mcreamilv  businens. 

during  the  preceding  year  amounted  to  ^220.-  Eitnipting  from  tan 

■■564.     The  entire  number  of  furs  and  skins  sold  Bt.  Mary  s  (.ounty. 

by  Ihe  company  in  London  in  1893  was  about  Amending  tiio  law  n 

1.250,000,  of  which  11,384  were  bear  skins.  50.224 

beaver.  21,000  foi.  8.61M  oUer.  403   .seal.  1,551 

wolf,  99.814  marten,  and  9;!4.540  musquash.  Prohibitiii(;  euiplovmttit  of  child  labor. 
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Allowing  courts  to  assess  damages  in  cases  of  jud?-  an  aggregate  of  $529,138,103,  an  increase  of  $5,- 

ment  by  default,  unless  motion  for  a  jury  trial  be  081,862  over  1898.     The  levy  for  SUte  Uxes  at 

made.   Begarding  renewal  of  writs.    Providing  for  i^  p^^  ce^^.  amounts  to  $939,220.08,  of  which 

^®**?.?''°^.''^*P^-?*^7''^*''^.;L'''irf;o«nvy,««t5n«  ^875,158.89  wa8  collected.    From  railroads  and 

Authonzmg  railroad  companies  to  use  any  heating  '  ,     '  coroorations  there  was  received  as  a  tax 

apparatus  on  runs  not  exceeding  one  hour  and  iilleen  ^tner  corporations  tnere  was  receivea,  as  a  iax 

^^m^  on  their  gross  receipts  for  the  year,  $136,266.90, 

Appropriating    $75,000  for  the   esUblishment  of  an  increase  of  $13,240.66  over  the  previous  year. 

another  msane  asylum.  From  the  tax  on  the  capital  stock  of  incorpo- 

To  prevent  pool  selling  and  book  making.  rat^d  institutions  the  receipts  were  $86,215.88. 

Amending  the  law  to  prevent  fraud  by  mortgagors.  Prom  the  franchise  tax  upon  deposits  in  sav- 

To  amend  the  jury  law.  ings  banks,  of  which,  under  an  act  of  1894,  a  «pa- 

^oTp^SS.ntlTvL'S^rii^tl^^.  ™^aocou„t  is  required.  $25,664.90  was  collect^ 

Amending  the  law  r«fating  to  limitation  of  actions.  From   insurance  companies,  from  licens^  and 

To  amend  the  general  law  regarding  insolvents.  tax  upon  premiums,  the  receipts  were  $121,002.- 

To  enable  the  Comptroller  to  settle  with  delinquent  90,  an  increase  of  $2,340.03  over  the  receipts  for 

debtors.  1893  from  the  same  source.    The  levy  on  ac- 

To  make  a  half  holiday  on  Nov.  28  (Repudiation  count  of   the   public-school  tax  for  1804   was 

Dav)  in  Frederick  City.     ^  $555,594.98;   the  receipts  amounted  to   $616,- 

To  prevent  blindne^^^^^  529.12,  and  there  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 

wIr'LFsTefcounty        ^  ^^         ^  fiscal  year  a  balance  of  $248,592.16,  applicable 

Providinir  for  publishing  the  archives  of  Mary-  to  this  year.    The  disbursements  for  the  rear 

land.  were  $600,294.57,  leaving  a  balance  of  $264,826.- 

To  incorporate  the  Bureau  of  Information.  71,  applicable  to  the  school  year  beginninsr  Oct* 

To  prevent  the  publication  and  circulation  of  ob-  i^  iggi,     Qf  this  balance  there  was  distributed 

scene  literature.  .  Qct.  1,1894,  to  white  schools,  $102,625,  and  to 

lU^^^^I^'^^i^^Zfn^tlTn^^  colored  schools    $25,000,  leaving   on  hand   to 

The  Potomac  riverconcurrentOjster  Cull  law.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  distributions   $137,201.71.     As 

The  election  of  Lewis  G.  Carrico  to  the  State  the  Treasury  Relief  loan  has  been  redeemed^  the 
Senate  was  contested  by  Mr.  Mudd,  who  claimed  tax  of  lucent  on  each  $100  imposed  to  meet  the 
that  the  official  returns  from  the  Fifth  District  interest  and  create  a  sinking  fund  for  the  re- 
were  incorrect,  A  recount  by  the  Elections  demption  thereof  was  transferred  by  an  act  of 
Committee,  on  Feb.  20,  resulted  in  the  seating  the  General  Assembly  to  the  benefit  of  the  one- 
of  Dr.  Carrico.  fourth  of  one  per-cent.  tax  on  the  exchange  loan 

Finances. — The  report  of  the  Comptroller  for  of  1886 ;  the  tax  for  the  interest  and  redemption 

the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1894,  shows  the  of  this  loan  is  now  If  cent  on  each  $100. 
balance  in  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  pre-        The  annual  interest  charge  on  the  bonded  in- 

vious  year,  $569,050.58 ;  receipts  during  the  year,  debtedness  of  the  State  is  stated  as  follows : 

$2,606,103.67;  total  amount  available  for  1894,  Amount  of  principal,  $149,979,040;  annual  in- 

$3,175,154.25.     The  amount  of  disbursements  terest  charge,  $2,292,464;   average  rate  of  in- 

during  the  year  was  $2,625,079.78,  leaving  a  bal-  terest,  5*12 ;  interest  charge  per  capiia,  $2.39. 
ance,  Sept.  30, 1894,  of  $550,074.47.   The  amount        The  oyster  fund  has  l^n  totally  wiped  out, 

of  receipts  during  1894  is  greater  than  for  the  and  there  is  now  a  deficit  of  $4,306.99.     Besides 

previous  year  by  $72,492.19,  notwithstanding  the  this  there  are  unpaid  bills,  and  the  receipts  are 

failure  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide- Water  Ca-  falling^  off.    This  condition  was  foretold,  and  to 

nal  Company  to  pay  interest  to  the  amount  of  meet  it  the  Legislature  of  1894  enacted  a  law 

$20,000  on  the  mortgage    held  by  the  State,  which  is  now  in  force.    This  law  gives  to  the 

State  funds  are  now  deposited  with  banks  that  oyster  fund  all  the  dredging  license  fees;  one 

pay  2  per  cent,  interest  on  State  deposits.    This  third  of  the  money  received  by  counties  for 

interest  during  1894   amounted    to  $5,613.64,  scrapers'  and  tongers'  licenses,  which   formerly 

a  sum  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  salaries  went  to  the  school  fund  of  the  respective  conn- 

of  the  Treasury  officers.    The  receipts  during  ties,  and  also  imposed  a  packer^s  license  of  $25, 

the  year  on  account  of  the  Free  School  fund  and  a  further  charge  upon  the  packers  of  $1  for 

were  $133,109.13 ;  balance  from  previous  year,  every  1.000  bushels  of  oysters  over  10,000  bush- 

$5,543 ;  total,  $138,652.13 ;   disbursements  dur-  els  which  they  shall  have  shucked  at  their  pcu^k- 

ing  the  vear  were  $132,808.63,  leaving  a  bal-  ing  establishments.    The  dredging  license  is  $8 

ance  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  $5,843.50.  a  ton  on  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  vessel. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  on  account  of  the  Despite  this  increased  tax,  the  receipts  from  all 

several  sinking  funds  were  as  follow :  General  sources  are  still  less  than  the  cost  of  maintenance 

sinking  fund,  $14,077.58;  sinking  fund  for  the  of  the  police  fishery  force — the  only  charge  upon 

Defense  Redemption  loan,  $280,543.84;  sinking  the  oyster  fund. 

fund  for  the  Exchange  loan  of  1889,  $53,506.50 ;        Education,— The   annual  free-school  funds 

total,  $348,127.92;  which  sum  was  invested  on  distributed  by  the  Qomptroller,  July  2,  amounted 

account  of  the  above-named  sinking  funds.  to  $51,808.63.    The'quarterly  distribution  of  the 

The  total  indebtedness  of  the  State  at  the  public-school   tax,  made  in  June,  apportioned 

close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $8,684,986.24.    The  $211,733.93  as  follows:  To  white  schools,  $162,- 

productive  assets  and  the  investments  to  the  233.93 ;  to  colored  schools,  $49,500. 
credit  of  the  sinking  fund  aggregate  $5,303,233.-        In  September  the  academic   department  of 

1 1,  which,  deducted  from  the  gross  debt,  leaves  a  the  JacoD  Tome  Institute,  at  Port  Deposit,  was 

net  debt  of  $3,381,753.13.  opened.    In  this  department  an  academic  coarse. 

Taxation. — The  assessment  of  the  real  and  including  kindergarten,  primary,  grammar,  and 

personal  property  for  the  fiscal  year  1894  shows  high-school  grades,   may  be   pursued,  and,  in 
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connection  with  these,  graded  courses  in  form  chinery  of  mills  and  product  on  hand,  $58,727,- 

study,  drawing,  and  manual  traininc:  have  been  020:  railroads  (including  street  railways)  and 

arranged.    The  enrollment  is  nearly  500,  and  equipments,  $66,733,915 :  telegraphs,  telephones, 

the  arerage  daily  attendance  is  over  4^)0.    The  shipping,  and  canals,  $18,551,391 ;  miscellaneous, 

building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $85,000,  and  $130,311,694;  toUl,  $1,085,473,048.    The  num- 

equipped  at  a  cost  of  $15,000 ;  it  is  open  with-  ber  of  building  associations  is  given  at  237,  with 

out  any  charge  for  books,  apparatus,  or  any  other  63,187  shareholders  and  18,107  borrowers, 

facility.     The  endowment  fund  for  the  institute  Boundary  and  Fishery  Blffht8.~In  April 

was  $957,750,  which  by  wise  management  has  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided 

increased  to  $1,210,000.    The  endowment  was  that  the  compact  of  1785  between  Maryland  and 

made  by  Hon.  Jacob  Tome,  who  is  one  of  the  Virginia  is  still  in  existence  and  of  obligatory 

board  of  trustees,  his  wife,  Evalyn  S.  Tome,  be-  force  upon  both  States;  that  the  compact  gives 

ing  president  of  the  board.  no  right  to  the  citizens  of  Maryland  to  fish  in 

The    McDonough   School,  founded  in  1873,  the  waters  of  Pocomoke  river;  and  that  Poco- 

this  year  gave  instruction  to  140  boys.    All  are  moke  river  and  Pocomoke  Sound,  until  1877, 

trained  by  military  drill.    Music  and  manual  were  considered  as  separate  and  distinct  bodies 

training  are  distinctive  features  of  the  school,  of  water. 

The  original  fund  for  the  establishment  and  '  To  determine  the  boundary,  a  survey  was  be- 

maintenance  of  this  school  was  less  than  $750,-  gun  in  October,  1894.    When  this  is  completed 

000,  but  the  last  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  necessary  plats  and  reports  will  be  submitted 

the  McDonough  fund  for  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 

fives  the  present  value  of  the  trust  as  $1,117,-  which   a    oill  was   filed   by  Attomev-General 

14.09.     'niis  does  not  include  b^uests  made  Whyte,  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 

by  Dr.  Zenas  Bamum  and  Samuel  II.  Taeart.  against  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  for  a  settle- 
In  the  Asylum  and  Training  School  for  the  *  ment  of  the  boundary  line.    The  controversy 

Feeble-minded,  at  Rosewood,  between  60  and  70  embraces  a  wedge  of  territory  three  quarters 

children  were  cared  for  during  the  year,  the  of  a  mile  wide  at  the  base,  and  37  miles  lonc^, 

sexes  being  about  even.    This  institution  has  containing   about   500,000   acres  of   land.    If 

been  in  existence  six  years.  Maryland  s   claim    is   established,  the   present 

The  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  boundary  line  between  Garrett  County,  Mary- 

the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  for  the  year  ending  land,  and   Preston  County,  Virginia,  will    be 

Oct.  31,  1894,  calls  attention  to  the  overcrowd-  changed  to  that  extent. 

ing  of  the  hospital.    It  is  required  to  accommo-  The  joint  committee  from  Maryland  and  Vir- 
date  only  400  patients,  but  during  the  year  a  ginia  reported  to  the  Legislature  of  each  State 
daily  average  of  458  have  been  cared  for.    On  a  law  providing  for  beginning  the  tonging  sea- 
Oct.  31  there  were  upon  the  rolls  470  persons —  son  on  Sept.  1,  and  ending  it  April  25 ;  and  be- 
254  males  and  216  females.    Of  these  only  23  fanning  tne  dredging  season  on  Oct.  15,  ending 
were  private  patients.    The  price  fixed  by  law  it  March  15.    It  was  enacted  in  both  States,  and 
for  each  public  patient  is  $150;  but  this  amount  received  the  Governors'  signatures, 
is  not  paid,  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  the  vari-  Canal  Commission.— In  the  last  river  and 
ous  counties  owing  the  hospital,  for  1894  and  harbor  appropriation  bill  provision  was  made 
previous  years,  $23,052.96.  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  5  expert  corn- 
Census  Statistics. — A  census  bulletin,  issued  missioners  to  determine,  from  the  surveys  here- 
this  year,  shows  that  in  1890  there  were  in  Mary-  tofore  made  under  the  direction  of  the  War 
land  202,179  families,  of  which  77,217  own  their  Department,  the  most  feasible  route  for  the  con- 
homes,  56,290   being  free  from  incumbrance ;  struct  ion  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal. 
41,372  of  these  families  live  on  farms:  and  of  The  board  was  appointed  in  October,  and  on 
these,  25,969  own  their  farms,  18,175  being  free  Dec.  11  made  public  its  report  in  favor  of  the 
from  incumbrance.  Back  Creek  route,  which  is  substantially  on  the 
The  total  available  agricultural  land  in  Mary-  line  of  the  existing  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
land  that  is  not  under  cultivation  is  nearly  2,500,-  Canal.    The  board  estimates  that  a  canal  with 
000  acres — nearly  half  of  the  total  available  27   feet   of  water   along  this  route  will  cost 
agricultural  area  of  the  State.    The  area  of  un-  $7,600,000,  which  would  be  cheaper  by  several 
cultivated  land  that  could  be  brought  under  millions  than  any  of  the  other  prooosea  routes, 
cultivation,  either   by   drainage   or    by  other  The  length  of  the  proposed  canal,  measuring 
means,  is  766,645  acres,  of  which  688,645  acres  from  Baltimore  to  a  point  at  sea  12  miles  out- 
are  woodland.  side  of  the  Delaware  breakwater,  is  150  miles; 
In  the  manufacture  of  cotton  duck  the  Mary-  length  of  canal  proper  (or  of  excavations  gener- 
land  mills  stood  at  the  head.    During  the  census  ally  above  low  water),  18-63  miles ;  time  of  tran- 
year  Maryland  manufactured  21,225,862  square  sit — allowing  10  miles  an  hour  in  open  channel, 
yards,  valued  at  $3,901,110.    The  total  produc-  7  miles  in  dredged  channel,  and  5  miles  in  canal 
tion  of  cotton  duck  in  the  United  States  that  proper — seventeen  hours ;  saving  in  time,  six- 
year  was   55,192,538   square  yards,  valued   at  teen  and  a  quarter  hours;  distance,  175  miles. 
$8,664,395.    The  4,318  employees  of  the  mills  in  Decisions.— The  circuit  court  of  Frederick 
1890  received  $1,134,445  in  wages.  County,  on  an  appeal,  decided  that,  according 
The  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  to  the  act  of  1804,  a  person  living  on  or  near  a 
was  as  follows :  Real  estate,  including  improve-  turnpike  within  3  miles  of  a  tollgate  can  not 
ments,  $745,307,917;  live  stock  on  farms,  etc.,  be  compelled  to  pay  toll  more  than  once  every 
imnlements  and  machinery,  $25,734,410 ;  mines  twenty-four  hours.    He  may  drive  through  a 
ana  quarries  and  product  on  hand,  $20,770,825 ;  gate  with  horse  and  buggy,  and  by  paying  one 
gold,  silver,  coin,  and  bullion,  $19,335,876 ;  ma-  toll  have  his  employees  pass  through  every  mo- 
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ment  in  the  day  without  extra  toll.    If  he  is  a  loan,  amounting  to  $5,500,000,  there  had  been 

cattle  dealer,  he  can  drive  hundreds  of  cattle,  as  expended,  up  to  the  close  of  1894,  the  sum  of 

well  as  sheep  and  hogs,  and  yet  not  be  compelled  $5,108,997.7o.    The  receipts  from  the  collateral 

to  pay  more  than  the  one  toll  for  the  horse  and  inheritance  tax  during  toe  year  amounted  to 

buggy  he  was  driving  when  he  went  through  $239,368.55. 

the  gate  prior  to  the  others.  Yalaatlon. — The  total  assessed  valuation  of 

The  Charles  County  court  decided  that  when  property  in  the  State  for  1894  was  $2,471,521,- 

the  property  of  one  corporation  is  sold  to  an-  505,  personal  estate  being  assessed  at  $572,660,- 

other  no  shareholder  of  the  former  can  be  re-  505,  and  real  estate  at  $1,898,855,000.    Included 

quired,  without  his  own  consent,  to  accept  the  in  the  assessment  were  4,502,585  acr^  of  land, 

stock  of  the  latter  as  his  share  of  the  proceeds  394,187  dwellings,  193,433  horses,  223,536  neut 

of  sale ;  but  such  stockholder  has  a  right,  as  a  cattle,  44,608  sheep,  and  35,603  swine.    Personal 

general  rule,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  special  estate  in  Suffolk  County,  which  inchides  Boston, 

agreement  to  the  contrary,  to  have  the  partner-  was  valued  at  $207,405,876,  and  real  estate  at 

ship  property  converted  into  money.  $754,141,220.     For  1894  a  total  State  tax  of 

The  Attorney-General  gave  it  as  his  opinion  $2,000,000  was  levied, 
that  no  county  school  commissioner  may  receive  Leglslatiye  Session. — The  General  Court  of 
compensation  over  the  amount  of  his  salary,  no  1894  was  convened  on  Jan.  4,  and  its  sessions 
matter  what  services  may  be  performed  by  him.  continued  until  July  2.  It  was  the  longest 
Political. — In  the  elections  for  Congressmen,  Legislature  since  that  of  1883,  with  the  exce[>- 
in  November,  3  Republicans  and  3  Democrats  tiou  of  that  of  1890,  which  lasted  four  hours 
were  chosen.  longer.'  The  President  of  the  Senate  was  Wil- 
li ASS  AGHU  SETTS,  a  New  England  State,  liam  M.  Butler,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Assem- 
one  of  the  original  thirteen ;  ratified  the  Consti-  bly  George  v.  L.  Meyer.  In  closing,  it  was  an- 
tution  Feb.  6, 1788 ;  area,  8,315  square  miles.  The  nounced  that  the  Gt)vemor  had  signed  546  act> 
population,  according  to  each  decennial  census,  and  111  resolves,  had  vetoed  4  acts,  and  4  had 
was  378,787  in  1790;  422,845  in  1800 ;  472,040  in  become  laws  without  his  signature  by  constitu- 
1810 ;  523,159  in  1820 :  610,408  in  1830 ;  737.690  tional  limitation  of  time.  It  was  the  last  Legi^ 
in  1840;  994,514  in  1850;  1,231,066  in  1860;  lature  in  the  historic  Statehouse,  as  the  next 
1,457,351  in  1870;  1,783,085  in  1880;  and  2,238,-  session  will  be  held  in  the  rooms  appointed  for 
943  in  1890.    Capital,  Boston.  that  purpose  in  the  Statehouse  annex  that  has 

(HoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State  been  completed  recently, 

officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Frederic  T.  Among  the  important  measures  of  the  session 

Greenhalge,  Republican ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  was  that  abolishing  Fast  Day,  by  a  vote  of  109 

Roger  Wolcott ;  Secretary  of  State,  William  M.  to  59.    In  its  place  it  was  proposed  to  appoint 

Olin ;   Treasurer  and  Receiver-General,   Henry  the  first  Thursday  in  April  a  noliday,  to  be  called 

M.  Phillips ;  Auditor,  John  W.  Kimball ;  Attor-  Puritan's  Day,  but  other  views  prevailed,  and  it 

ney-General,    Hosea    M.    Knowlton ;    Railroad  was  decided  to  select  April  19,  the  anniversary 

Commissioners,  John    E.  Sanford,   Everett  A.  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  as  a  holiday,  to  be 

Stevens,  William  J.  Dale,  Jr. :  Chief  Justice  of  called  Patriots'  Day.  A  bill,  giving  to  all  women 

the  Supreme  Court,  Walbridge  A.  Field :  Asso-  at  present  qualified,  or  who  shall  be  qualified 

ciate  Justices,    Charles   Allen,  Oliver  Wendell  during^  the  present  year,  the  right  to  vote  at  the 

Holmes,  Jr.,  Marcus  P.   Knowlton,  James  M.  municipal  election   in   December,  1894,  passed 

Morton,  John  Lathrop,  James  M.  Barker.  the  House  by  a  small  majority.    A  bill  amend- 

Finanees. — The  receipts  and  payments  on  ac-  ing  the  statute   relative  to  liquor  saloons  on 

count  of  revenue  and  funds  for  1894  were  as  fol-  streets  with  schoolhouses,  so  as  to  prohibit  the 

low :    Cash  in  the    treasury  on  Jan.   1,   1894,  sale  of  liquor  in  a  building  within  400  feet  of  a 

$9.251.380.10 ;  cash  received  during  the  year,  school,  was  passed,  but  oifly  after  considerable 

$67,798,476.21 ;  payments  during  the  year,  $69,-  discussion,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be 

179,124.71;  balance  on  Jan.  1,  1895.  $7,870,731.-  likely  to  injure  property  interests.    A   bill  to 

60.    On  Jan.  1,  1894,  there  were  securities  in  the  exempt  certain  towns  from  taxation,  resulting 

treasury  amounting  to  $25,989,749.47.     During  from  the  construction  of  State  and  county  roads, 

the  year  securities  valued  at  $12,897,020.61  were  failed  to  pass.     The  Norwegian  liauor  bill  came 

purchased,  while  other  securities  amounting  to  up  for  consideration,  and  was  finally  referred  to 

$16,873,390.55  were  withdrawn,  sold,  or  paid,  the  next  Legislature.    Two  new  commissioners 

leaving  on  hand,  Jan.  1,  1895,  a  balance  of  f  21,-  were  added  to  the  Board  of  Cattle  Commission- 

963,379.53.    The  total  funded  debt  on  Dec.  31,  ers  by  the  Legislature. 

1894,  exclusive  of  the  armory,  Fitchburg  Rail-  Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow: 

road,  grade  crossing,  and  sewerage  loans,  was  „            . ,     ^       ,      , ,    , .         ,     .,      ,   ^ 

$16,739,766.65,  to  meet  which  the  State  had  in  To,  P™^'»^«   for  the  blocking  of  railroad   frogs, 

its  sinking  funds  «11W14. 14  leaving  the  net  ^X'Surn^,?!":'^^^^^^^^^^^              during  1894. 

indebtedness  only   $4,907,147.49.     The   armory  Authorftinlr  towns  to  take  land  for  public  libran- 

and  sewerage  loans  and  that  part  of  the  grade-  buildings. 

crossing  loan  already  issued  together  amount  to  Incorporating  the  city  of  Beverly. 

$7,340,000.     The  Commonwealth  will  not  be  re-  Giving  the  courts  of 'insolvency  equity  jurisdiction 

quired  to  pay  the  principal  or  interest  of  the  »» insolvent  cases.         ^  ,     „    .       ,       t^    ^  „    . 

first  two  named,  and  only  a  percentage  of  the  Chftnjfm^  the  name  of  the  Socictv  for  the  CoUejn- 

last  but  the  bonds  representing  them  Ire  State  ^^E^LSr.  fla^So^ni^w^ll^lfh^^^^  other 

bonds,  and  form  a  nominal  part  of  the  public  states  foraunifonn  standard  of  weights  and  mea8ur«L 

debt.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Fitchburg  To  provide  for  appointment  of  reccivere  of  the 

Railroad  loan.    Of  the  proceeds  of  the  sewerage  estates  of  absent  persons. 
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Exemptin^r  from  taxation  domestic  fowla  not  ex-  784.68.    Northampton  Lunatic  Hospital,  patients 

civdinif  tlj>  in  value.                                        ^  ^  on  Oct.  1.  1893,  480 ;  admitted,  172 ;  discharged. 

To  provide  for  takmg  the  decennial  cenuua  of  the  14Q.  remaining  Sept.  80,  1894,  504;    totalex- 

AuTh^zT^^he  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  to  penses  $102,168  89    We«tborough  Insane  H^pi- 

i^m^truct  roadways  and  boulevards.  ^^  patients  on  Oct.  1,  1893,  514 ;  admitted,  304 ; 

To  pvkMUBh  deception  in  the  sale  of  silver  and  silver-  discharged,  245  ;  remaining  Sept.  30,  1804,  573 ; 

viiiiki.  total  expenses,  $103,501.47.    Taunton  Lunatic 

Revising  and  consolidating  the  statutes  relative  to  Hospital,  patients  on  Oct.  1,  1893,  751 ;  admit- 

savings  banks.  ted,  370;  discharged,  336;  remaining  Sept.  30, 

Authonzmg  mstruction  in  cooking  in  the  public  igg4^  795.  ^tal   expenses,   $138,706.51.     Wor- 

'^'.Wiorizing  the  State  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  in-  SSt^^  ^'^'^f^^S  ^P'!f^'  ?*'''^!!J%Tq ^''^-  ^'•^^•^^' 
vcstigate  the  relation  of  the  liquor  traffic  to  crime,  g^"  ?  !t^™Jl5f?' S?l  *  discharged,  543;  remaining 
pauperism,  and  insanity.  Sept  30,  1894,  924 ;  total  expenses,  $169,718.49. 
Providing  a  new  law  for  the  regulation  of  fhiter-  Worcester  Insane  Asylum,  patients  on  Oct.  1, 
nal  beneficiary  organizations.  1893,  454 ;   admitted,  61 ;   aischarged,  52 ;    re- 
Regulating  the  storage  of  petroleum  and  its  prod-  niaining  Sept.  30, 1894, 463 ;  total  expenses,  $75,- 
^*'*S?*         u-u*  *u                      ^               1          1  760.66.    StAte Almshouse  at  Tewksoury,  insane 
To  prohibit   the   marriage   of  any   male    under  department,  patients  on  Oct.  1,  1898,  463;  ad- 
tii|?htcen  yean  and  any  female  under  sixteen  years,  ^.A*.  j    «n     J;    u         j    rro             *w"»   b^l  oa 
except  by  order  of  thejudge  of  the  Probate  Coilrt.  YSi^\^^  •  discharged,  72 ;  remaming  Sept.  80. 
Establishing  the  office  of  State  Fire  Marshal.  1894,   460 ;  almshouse  department   proper,   in- 
Providing  for  the  licensing  of  plumbers  and  the  mates  on  Oct.  1, 1898,  542 ;  admitted,  3,575  ;  dis- 
supt^rvision  of  their  business.  charged,  3,538;  remaining  Sept.  80,  1894,  579. 
kiHiuiring  cities  of  20,000  inhabitants  or  more  to  State  Farm  at  Bridgewater,  inmates  on  Oct.  1, 
nmmtain  as  a  part  of  their  high-school  system  the  1893    757.  admitted,  1,418;  discharged,  1,270; 
urajhing  of  manual  traming.  remaining  Sept.  80,  18H  900.    Massachusetts 
ReifiJatmg  the  use  of  bicycles  on  public  streets.  ou     1*     *u  'xn    ui      *^«^»   *'^Y*     '^"«««^""=^»'.»^ 
ionsolidaSng  and  codifying  the*^law  relating  to  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  at  Walth^^ 
contagious  diseases  among  domestic  animals.  ©n  bept.  80, 1893, 420 ;  admitted  during  the  year. 
Amending  and  codifying  the  insurance  law.  53 ;   discharged.  86 ;   remaining  Sept.  80,  1894, 
To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  steam-railroad  437 ;  expenses.  $86,614.63. 
inspectora.  Prisons.— The  number  of  convicts   at   the 

State  Prison  on  Oct.  1,  1893,  was  646 ;  during 

Education. — The     following     public-school  the  year  following  167  convicts  were  admitted 

statistics  cover  the  school  year  189i3-*94 :  Num-  and  147  discharjred,  leaving  666  remaining  on 

ber  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years,  Sept.  30, 1894.    The  net  cost  of  supporting  the 

400,325 ;  number  of  all  ages  in  the  schools  dur-  pnson  during  the  year  was  $139,830.57,  a  de- 

iog  the  year,  400,609 ;  average  attendance,  299,-  crease  of  1(14,893.55  from  the  previous  year.  The 

069 ;  teachers  employed — men,  1,009 ;   women,  result  of  employing  prisoners  on  industries  upon 

10.705 ;  average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers,  the  State  account  was  a  gain  of  $16,197.72  for 

$129.41 ;  female  teachers,  $47.91 ;    number  of  the  year,  against  a  loss  of  $17,202.02  for  1893. 

public  schools,  7,833 ;  average  length  of  school  The  total  cost  of  the  institution  to  the  State  was 

year  in  months,  8*75.    During  the  year  255  high  therefore  $123,182.85.    At  the  State  Reformatory 

schools  were  maintained,  with  30,540  pupils  in  in  Concord  there  were  987  prisoners  on  Oct.  1, 

attendance,  an  increase  of  8  schools  and  1,958  1893  ;  904  were  received  during  the  year  ensuing, 

pupils.    Evening  schools  to  the  number  of  285  and844  were  discharged,  leaving  1,047  remaining 

were  supported  in  55  cities  and  towns.    The  on  Sept.  30, 1894.    The  current  expenses  of  the 

number  of  teachers  employed  therein  was  1,194;  institution  were  $195,277.01,  from  which  should 

the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  82,919 ;  and  be  deducted  $41,480.58,  the  profit  made  upon  the 

the   average   attendance,    17,420.     The    whole  labor  of  prisoners,  leaving  $153,796.43  as  the  net 

amount  of  money  raised  by  taxation  for  the  sup-  cost  of  t  ne  year.    The  Keformatory  Prison  for 

fNirt  of  public  schools,  including  only  wages  of  Women  contained  312  inmates  on  Oct.  1,  1893 ; 

teachers,  fuel,  and  care  of  fires  and  schoolrooms,  812  were  received  during  the  vear  following,  and 

was  $6,652,305.59,  an  increase  of  $370,164.39  for  301  discharged,  leaving  323  remaining  on  Sept. 

the  year.    The  amount  expended  for  new  school-  30,  1894.    The  expenditures  for  the  year  were 

houses  was  $1,432,542.85.    The  expenditures  for  $55,368.09,  and  the  receipts  from  labor  of  pris- 

schools,  exclusive  of  the  sum  paid  for  repairing  oners  and  other  sources  $16,738.25,  making  the 

and   erecting  schoolhouses,  was    $7,800,254.31.  net  cost  of  the  reformatory  $38,634.84. 

The  total  expenditures,  including  repairs  and  In  all  the  pnenal  institutions  in  the  State  there 

new  schoolhouses,  aggregated  $9,968,227.24.  were  7,035  prisoners  on  Oct.  1, 1893 ;  35,747  pris- 

The  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  at  Lancaster,  oners  were  committed  during  the  year  following, 

on  Sept  30,  contained  124  pupils ;   the  Lyman  and  35,405  discharged,  leaving  7,377  remaining 

School  for  Boys,  234 ;  and  the  Primary  School  on  Sept.  30,  1894. 

at  Monson  (at  which  neglected  and  dependent  Savings  Banl^s. — During  the  year  ending 
children  and  those  convicted  of  light  offenses  Oct.  31,  1894,  1,044,649  deposits,  amounting  to 
are  cared  for),  127,  of  whom  99  were  boys,  22  $74,946,570.01.  were  made  in  the  185  savings 
^ris.  and  6  women.  hanks ;  $15,770,963.89  in  dividends  were  placed 
Charities. — The  following  is  a  summarized  to  the  credit  of  depositors;  during  the  same 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  State  chari-  period  there  were  908,577  withdrawals,  amount- 
table  institutions:  Danvers  Lunatic  Hospital,  ing  to  $74,124,697.33;  leaving  the  aggregate 
patients  on  Oct.  1,  1893,  869;  admitted  during  amount  at  the  credit  of  depositors  on  that  day 
^he  year  ensuing,  335;  discharged,  298;  remain-  of  $416,778,017.53,  represented  by  1,247,090  ac- 
^°g  Sept  30,  1894,  906;   total  expenses,  $161,-  counts,  an  average  of  $334.20  to  each  account. 
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The  total  assets  of  the  banks  amount  to  $442,-  bj  the  Legislature  with  a  view  to  stop  the  in- 

891,264.81.    Compared  with  the  previous  year,  crease  of  tuberculosis  among  cattle.    An  appro- 

these  fl^ires  show  a  decrease  of  56,761  in  num-  priation  of  $50,000  was  made,  and  at  first  its 

ber  of  deposits;   a  decrease  of  $780,901.02  in  efforts  were  directed  toward  the  prevention  of 

amount  of  deposits  made ;  an  increase  of  15,524  diseased  cattle  from  coming  into  the  State.    A 

in  number  of  withdrawals ;  a  decrease  of  $10,-  penalty  was  provided  for  unloading  or  driving 

278,377.96  in  amount  of  withdrawals;    an  in-  cattle  into  the   State  without  a  permit   from 

crease  of  $115,898.08  in  dividends;  an  increase  the  board  unless  they  are  taken  directly  to  one 

of  $16,782,447.72  in  the  aggregate  of  deposits ;  of  the  3  ap|)ointed  quarantine  stations  as  fol- 

an  increase  of  $17,811,930.48  in  total  assets ;  an  low :  The  union  Stock  Yards,  at  Watertown :  the 

increase  of  $4.85  in  the  average  to  each  account.  Boston  and  Albany  Stock  Yards,  at  Brighton : 

In  the  co-operative  banks  the  amount  of  dues  and  the  premises  of  the  Xew  England  Dressed 

capita],  Oct.  81, 1894,  was  about  $15,644,542.69 ;  Beef  and  Wool  Companv,  in  Somerville.    During 

amount  of  dues  capital  Oct.  31, 1893,  $14,516,-  the  past  two  years  it  has  been  compulsory  for 

478.48 ;  gain  during  the  year  about  $1,128,000.  all  towns  to  appoint  inspectors  of  animals  and 

**  Dues  capital "  represents  the  actual  savings  of  provisions,  whose  duty  has  been,  if  they  suspected 

the  members  paid  by  them  into  the  banks,  the  the  existence  of  contagious  disease,  to  report  it 

profits  to  whicn  they  are  entitled  being  kept  in  Action  was  then  taken   by  the  commission, 

a  separate  account  called  "  profits  capital"  The  and  every  animal  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

co-operative  banks,  which  are  quasi  institutions  board  or  any  of  its  members,  was  affected  with 

for  savings,  show  an  increase  of  dues  paid  in,  tuberculosis,  was  condemned  and  slaughtered  as 

which,  though  not  as  large  as  for  the  previous  the  law  directed. 

year,  is  gratifying  in  view  of  the  continued  de-  A  systematic  examination  of  the  State  ensued, 
pression  in  business,  the  dues  capital  of  the  beginning  at  Nantucket,  then  passing  to  Martha's 
117  banks  being,  on  Oct.  31,  about  $1,128,000  Vineyard,  and  thence  to  the  mainland  at  Prov- 
more  than  at  the  same  date  in  1893,  the  total  incetown.  The  whole  number  of  animals  ex- 
assets  of  the  banks  being  $1,500,000  larger  than  amined  since  the  law  of  1894  went  into  effect  up 
in  the  previous  year.  to  Dec.  15,  1894,  is  5,892;  of  these,  810  were 

Railroads.— The  annual  report  of  the  Bail-  condemned  and  killed  as  tuberculous.  The  coro- 
road  Commissioners  to  June  30, 1893,  shows  51  pensation  on  the  basis  of  half  the  value  for  those 
railroad  corporations  whose  roads  are  wholly  or  killed  amounted  to  $15,280.45.  The  oommi«- 
in  part  within  the  State,  having  2,119  miles  of  sioners  find  that  on  the  island  of  Nantucket  less 
main  line  and  branch  road.  The  aggregate  than  1  (*97)  per  cent  of  the  cattle  were  tuber- 
capital  stock  is  $186,440,422,  an  increase  of  $11,-  culous  out  of  618  animals  examined,  and  their 
926,870 ;  total  cash  dividends  declared,  $10,832,-  judgment  is  that  of  all  the  cattle  in  the  Com- 
400;  increase.  $1,802,825.  Of  the  51  corporations,  monwealth  not  more  than  10  per  cent  are  thu?< 
32  declared  dividends  ranging  from  1*5  to  11*3  affected. 

per  cent.    The  number  of  passengers  carried  was  Holidays. — The  signing  of  the  bill  abolishing: 

119,779,947;  increase,  8,864,493;  number  of  tons  Fast  Day  and  making  April  19  a  legal  holiday 

of  freight  carried  was  32,995,083 ;  increase,  1,863,-  was  celebrated  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  other 

887.    Two  important  consolidations  took  place  popular  demonstrations.    The  quill  with  which 

during  the  year — the  lease  of  the  Old  Colony  to  the  Governor  affixed  his  signature  was  a  plume 

the  Kew  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  and  of  an  American  eagle,  and  is  now  the  property 

the  lease  of  the  Connecticut  River  road  to  the  of  the  Lexington  Historical  Society.     Subse- 

Boston  and  Maine.    The  report  concludes :  quently  the  Governor  issued  the  following  proc- 

Tho  railpofid  year  ending  June  80, 1898,  wan  pros-  lamation : 

perous     It  has  been  succeeded  by  a  period  of  Juai-  The  19th  day  of  April  has  been  made  a  leeal  holi- 

T^  ivrcii"^?!  *^"^L«-«?"'?tr^R?".^  ^^"^^^  <lfty-    This  is  i  day  Hch  with  historical  an^^ifi- 

^ntnS  rSf-  it  i^  W^^^r^r  nl,w%?^rSiTS5^  t  «^*  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^'^  "«  2^^^^  »» the  eyes  of  paSol*. 

4  per  cent.)  ftr  the  quarter  ending  bept  80, 1898,  as  1775  J^  Lexington  and  Concoid,  was  begun  the  ^reat 

compared  with  the  name  quarter  m  1892.  ^ar  of  the  fievolution ;  on  this  dayTin  178S,^ju.t 

Agrlcoltlire. — The  State  Board  of  Agricul-  eight  years  afterward,  the  cessation  of  war  and  the 

ture  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Newburyport,  tnuraph  of  independence  were  formally  proclaimed  : 

beginning  on  Dec.  4.    The  secretary  presented  «?^  ^^  ^j*  ^V'  I"  ^®^^'  *^®  ^"^  ^^^  '^'**  ****^  '" 

the  report  of  the  Gypsy  Moth  Commission,  which  JP®  ^"^  ^?^  ^he  Union.    Let  this  day  be  dedicafcHi 

ahrkurofl  fViof  fhn  urXi^  V^f  fii.*  r^«o«-  «««-  u^A  u«^^  then,  to  80lemn,religiou8,  and  patTiotic  services,  which 

In^rtr.i  f  If           1^      iu        P^i^  ^^^  had  been  may  adequately  express  our  Keep  senw  of  the  triaU 

very  satisfactory  when  the  small  sum  available  andf  tribulations  of  the  patriots  Sf  the  earlier  and  <.t 

for  prosecuting  it  is  considered.    The  moth  now  the  latter  days,  and  alvo  especially  our  gmtimde  t«' 

exists  from  Lexington  to  the  sea,  and  the  lines  Almighty  God,  who  crowned  the  heroic  struggles  of 

have  been  drawn  closer  during  the  year.    The  the  founders  and  preserv-erB  of  our  country  with  vic- 

commission  has  expended  $101,411.18,  the  ap-  tory  and  peace. 

propriation  being  |100,000.    The  spread  of  the  Accordingly  the  towns  of  Middlesex,  and  espe- 

pest  has  been  stopped,  and  in  many  localities  it  dally  Lexington  and  Concord,  celebrated  the 

ha^  been  exterminated.  occasion  with  elaborate  patriotic  services.    Later 

The  question  of  getting  city  laborers  employ-  the  following  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 

ment  on  farms  was  discusse<l,  and  it  was  shown  Governor : 

that  men  out  of  work,  especially  in  large  cities,  i^          *,           -^v  ^l          i         ^  .x.            ,c.- 

of/^tii^  u^  »i*,A  «#  ^^^\\«J^^^t  r.«  #«-.««  I'*  accordance  with  the  resolves  of  the  vear  lv*»^ 

would  be  glad  of  employment  on  farms.  ^^  ^.j^i,  ^j,^  unbroken  custom  founded  thereon.  1 

tattle  tOinnil88lon.-;-Thi$  board,  of  which  hereby  set  apart  Satuidav,  the  28th  day  of  April  nov 

Dr.  i^  redenck  u.  Osgood  is  chairman,  was  created  current,  to  be  observed  as  Arbor  Day.    I  recommeou 
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mostheaittlj  that  the  day  designated  be  observed  by  State,  Carlton  S.  Beals;  Treasurer,  M.  W.  Mo- 

the  inhabitants  in  the  planting  of  treee,  shrubs,  and  ran;  Auditor,  M.  W.  Landers;  and  Attorney- 

Tin€«,  in  the  promotion  of  forest  growth  and  culture.  General,  Jaraes  Sumner.    A  platform  was  adopt- 

^.ttid^Tyt^^^^^  ^  fT=  T^T'  '""'^'  l-^onugpo&a 

Uki^  as  shill  be  in  hannonv  with  the  general  sayings  banks  and  Government  ownership  of 

character  of  the  day  so  esUblished.  railroads,  teleptiph,  and  telephone  Imes,  approv- 

n  AAi     m           /%     T%      »A  ^L        X             M  iDK  direct  legislation  by  the  initiative  and  refer- 

Battle  Fla»-On  Dec.  22  the  veterans  of  endum,  and    proportional    representation,    the 

the  bevwitl^    Pifteentfcu  Nineteenth,  Twenty-  abolition  of  the  sweating  system,  an  eight-hour 

third,  and  Fifty-eighth  Massachusetts  Volunteer  ^av  for  laborers,  and  numerous  other  reforms, 

Kegimcnts  gathered  at  the  Statehouse  to  re-  the  Prohibitionists  held  their  convention  in 

turn  Uie  captured  flags  to  the  State  officers.  Worcester  on  Sept  13,  and  nominated  a  ticket 

Capt.  J.  G.  B.  Adams,  in  behalf  of  the  veterans,  j^at  was  headed  with  the  name  of  Alfred  W. 

told  how  the  colors  had  been  given  to  regiments  Richardson  for  Governor. 

by  the  State,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  how  j^  platform  was  adopted  of  which  the  prind- 

they  had  been  returned,  excepting  those  that  had  j^i  Matures  were  a  reaffirmation  of  uncompro- 

fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    He  said :  mising  hostility  to  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  bever- 

We  return  the  tags  of  the  Fifteenth,  Nineteenth,  ages  in  all  its  forms  and  branches ;  an  expression 
Twenty-third,  and  Fift^-eighth  Beeiinento,  which,  of  belief  that  the  present  high-license  law  is  a 
bj  r^lauona  offered  Sy  Oen.  WiTham  Cogswell,  ^  y  recommendation  for  the  extirpation 
member  of  Comrrees  from  MaBsachusetts,  wore  for-  -.  !  jv^***  «**«.""•*"  *^'»'"^''*»"F"»*"" 
warded  to  liis^xoellency  the  Governor,  by  the  «>'  ^™?^  *5^,  monopolies ;  that  disputes  between 
Secretary  of  War.  We  also  return  the  State  flag  of  capital  and  labor  should  be  referred  to  public 
the  Seventh  Maiisachusetts,  which  has  been  in  the  boards  of  arbitration ;  that  civil  service  should 
bunds  of  a  private  individual  until  a  few  weeks  ago  be  enforced ;  that  the  President,  Vice-President, 
U  WM  the  desire  of  the  men  who  followed  the  flags  and  Senators  be  elected  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 
to  see  them  once  again  and  to  formally  turn  them  people;  and  that  uniform  laws  governing  mar- 
over  to  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  thoiMTht  wise  Hage  and  divorce  be  enacted. 
that  a  short  account  of  their  capture  ahould  be  read  ^^  ^k^.  a  *u  -d  ''"rV.  o*  *.  r«  a- 
by  some  one  from  each  regiment.  ^^  S''^'  -^  4^^^  Republican  State  Convention 

assembled  m  Boston  and  renominated  the  ticket 

The  history  of  each  flag  was  then  read  by  of  last  year,  as  follows:  For  Governor.  Fred- 
James  E.  Seaver.  They  were  received  by  the  eric  T.  Greenhalge ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Roger 
Lieutenant-Governor,  who  said :  Wolcott ;  Treasurer  and  Receiver-General,  Henrv 

In  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  I  accept  these  M.  Phillips ;  Attorney-General,  Hosea  M.  Knowl- 

fis^rfi.    They  shall  be  treaaured.  my  friends,  as  a  price-  ton;  Secretary  of  State,  William  M.  Olin;  Au- 

le^8  heritage,  to  teach  the  youth  of  Maasachusetta  of  ditor,  John  W.  Kimball.    The  platform  included 

the  heroism,  the  loyalty,  and  the  devotion  of  the  tjje  following : 

MaanachnsettB  men  who  went  out  ftx)m  1861  to  1866  ^,        •     •  i       r*u    t>      w           ^xt         x.      ^ 

to  carry  the  flag  of  Massachusetts  and  the  flag  of  the  The  principles  of  the  Republicans  of  Massachusetts 

countrV,  and  tTshed  their  blood  to  preserve  tTis  great  »™  «*  ^«"  ^'''''^''  ^  ^^  Commonwealth  itself.    Chief 

nation  to  be  the  beacon  light  of  liberty  and  of  demoo-  "»o°«  «»«™  "*  •  .                      ^  . 

racy  to  the  world.  ^'^  equal  share  in  government  for  every  citizen. 

^  Best  possible  wages  for  every  workman. 

War  liOaDS. — The  last  of  the  old  war  loans  The  American  market  for  American  labor. 

was  paid,  in  London  and  in  Boston,  in  pounds  Every  dollar  paid  by  the  Goverament,  both  the 

sterimg  and  currency  respectively,  on   May   1.  f «¥  »"^  ^^^  silver  doHaTs  of  the  Constitution  and 

It  was^he  bounty  loJ  of  ir64,a^^^  t'ati^^TeruT^e^To^^^^^^^^                            " 

General  Court  of  1863  under  the  vigorous  incen-  Better  immigration  laws. 

tive  of  Gov.  Andrew.    There  was  denosited  at  Better  naturalization  laws.    No  tramp,  anarehist, 

Barings,  in  London,  the  equivalent  of  $2,398,21 1.-  criminal,  or  pauper  to  be  let  in. 

20  in  pounds  sterling,  while  in  Boston  there  was  Americanism  ever>'where. 

paid  in  scrip  |2,100,500,  both  payments  being  in  The  Aa^  never  lowered  or  dishonored. 

cash,  and  each  representing  the  balance  and  g""  ^^T"      '°     T\    a-            ■    n      - 

inte^st  due  of  the^  origin  Aan.    The  amount  ^o  barbarous  queen  beheading  men  m  Hawan. 

gross  to  the  Barings  was  £826,600,  or  $4,022,-  f^j^  kept  with  the  pensioners. 

Wa90,  of  which  the  Commonwealth  owned  by  The  suppression  of  dram  drinking  and  dram  selling, 

purchase  of  bonds  $1,624,437.70,  and  the  amount  A  school  at  the  public  charge  open  to  all  the  chiT- 

gross  in  this  country  was  $4,379,500  in  the  cur-  dren,  and  free  from  partisan  of  sectarian  control. 

Pency  scrip,  of  which  the  State  owned  by  pur-  No  distinction  of  birth  or  religious  creed  in  the 

chase  $2,279,000.    Payment  of  the  loan  was  pro-  "K^^  ^f  American  citizenship. 

vided   for  by  sinking   fund,  which   has  held  Two  days  later  the  Democrats  held  their  nomi- 

$1,000,000  of  Fitchburg  Railroad  bonds  since  nating  convention  at  the  same  place.    The  fol- 

purchased  out  of  the  fund,  as  well  as  Boston  and  lowing  ticket  was  selected :  For  Governor,  John 

Albany  Railroad  bonds  and  city  and  town  se-  E.    Russell ;    Lieutenant-Governor,  Charles  E. 

curities,  which,  however,  have  all  been  trans-  Stratton ;    Secretary    of    the    Commonwealth, 

ferred  elsewhere,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  Charles  A.  De  Courcey ;  Treasurer  and  Receiver- 

that  mature  before  the  loan  was  paid,  so  that  General,  James  S.  Grinnell ;  Attorney-General, 

the  settlement  was  entirely  in  cash.  Henry  F.  Huribnrt ;   and  Auditor,  Alfred   C. 

Political. — The  Stat«  convention  of  the  Popu-  Whitney.    The  platform  adopted  includes  the 

list  party  met  in  Boston,  July  19,  and  nominated  following  declarations : 

the  following  ticket  for  State  officers :  For  Gov-  We  have  for  years  advocated  a  thorough  reform  of 

emor,  George  H.  Cary,  of  Lynn;  Lieutenant-  thetaritf.    The  House,  or  Wilson  bill,  was  an  honest 

Governor,   Wilbert    0.    Dwinell ;    Secretary  of  effort  to  carrj-  out  the  Democratic  policy.    Its  defeat 
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is  much  to  be  regretted.    We  recojrnize,  however,  that  cheapening  of  many  of  the  rarer  metaK  some 

the  new  tariff  ia,  in  spite  of  its  imperfections,  a  great  of  which  promise,  if  they  can  be  made  available 

improvement  in  almost  every  schedule  over  the  mon-  ^^^  commerce,  to  be  very  valuable. 

•^%^  ireWr  Se'^Tr^^^^^^  .•i"'"\*"*  ^^\'f:  ^  ^'^  r"H  i  ^^^^ 

Democmtic  party  to  place  every  commodity  which  different  processes  for  the  conversion  of  pig  or 

oan  fairly  be  described  as  raw  material  upon  the  free  cast  iron  into  malleable  iron   and  steel,  James 

list ;  to  abolish  all  duties  which  tend  to  create  and  Tomkins,  of  the  Cadnor  Park  Works,  has  shown 

maintain  monopolies  and  trusts,  ^  and  to  reduce  all  that  in  the  open-hearth  system  the  oxygen  which 

duties  which  are  still  prohibitoir  in  effect  was  thie  agent  for  bringing  the  iron  into  a  malle- 

We  approve  the  principle  of  the  income  tax  as  a  re-  ^ble  state  was  derived  from  the  iron  in  the  ore, 

turn  to  correct  theories  of  taxation.          _._._,.  but  in  the  Bessemer  converter  the  oxvgen  was 

The  scope  ofthe  national  civil-service  system  should  j„„.  ^j  #,^.«  4.u«  «;«  «#  fk«  ki«o+  ♦!«:«  «^'*Xii,^;»<* 

be  extendS  as  fast  as  the  Civil-service^Commission  derived  from  the  air  of  the  blast,  this  producing 

deems  practicable.  oxide  of  iron,  which  was  directly  burnt  out  or 

We  are  not  only  opposed  in  the  abstract  to  any  reduced  by  the  silicon  and  carbon  of  the  meUL 

^distinction  of  birth  or  religious  creed  in  the  rights  Lime  was  added  in  the  basic  process  to  make  the 

of  American  citizenship,"  but  also  to  any  oiiganization  slag  or  cylinder  more  basic.     In  the  acid  process 

which  aims  to  introduce  such  distinctions  into  politics.  Qj^\y  silicon,  carbon,  and  manganese  were  elimi- 

We  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  ^ated.     Therefore  only  good  Eiematitic  pig  iron 

a  system  of  proportionate  represenution.  ^^  employed  for  conversion,  but  in  the  basic 

There  was  also  a  Socialist-Labor  ticket  m  the  process,  besides  silicon,  manganese,  and  carbon, 

field,  headed  by  David  Taylor  as  candidate  for  the  phosphorus  and  much  of  the  sulphur  could 

Governor.    The  vote  for  Governor  was  as  fol-  be  eliminated.    The  chemical  changes  were  simi- 

lows :    Greenhalge,  189,307 ;    Russell,  123,930 ;  lar  in  the  other  processes,  save  that  in  the  basic 

Richardson,  9,965 ;  Gary,  9,037.  Bessemer  process  the  phosphorus  was  eliminated 

Ijate  in  the  campaign  considerable  opposition  last.    This  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 

to  the  candidacy  oi  Lieut.-Gov.  Wolcott  was  de-  phosphorus  could  be  eliminated  only  when  the 

veloped  among  the  members  of  the  American  oxidizing  base  was  in  excess ;  that  is,  during  the 

Protective  Association,  as  a  result  of  which  the  first  part  of  the  **  blow "  the  oxide  of  iron  is 

total  vote  cast  for  him  was  considerably  less  than  almost  completely  reduced  by  the  superior  at- 

that  cast  for  Gov.  Greenhalge.  traction  of  carbon  and  silicon  present.    It  is  only 

The  Republican  candidates  for  Congress  were  in  the  absence  of  silicon  and  carbon,  or  during 
all  elected,  with  one  exception — that  of  the  the  "  afterblow,"  that  the  phosphorus  is  elimi- 
Ninth  District,  where  the  Democratic  candidate  nated.  Unlike  the  puddling  process,  the  open- 
was  successful.  The  Legislature  elected  at  the  hearth  and  Bessemer  processes  decarbonize  too 
same  time  is  divided  as  follows :  Senate — Re-  much,  and  the  metal  has  consequently  to  be  re- 
publicans, 36;  Democrats,  4.  House — Repub-  carbonized  by  the  addition  of  manganese  or 
licans,  191 ;  Democrats,  48 ;  other  parties,  5.  spiegel.  Since  the  invention  of  the  puddling 
Eleven  cities,  including  Boston,  held  elections  process  by  Henry  Cort,  in  1784,  and  subsequently 
for  city  officers  on  Dec.  11,  and  in  each  case  the  the  invention,  of  the  present  open-hearth  fur- 
Republican  candidates  were  successful.  In  Bos-  naces  by  Me.<«srs.  Siemens  and  Martin,  and  of  the 
ton  a  plurality  for  the  Democratic  candidate  of  Bessemer  converter  by  Henry  Bessemer,  there 


particularly  traversing  the  bridge 

striking  in  the  way  of   important  discoveries  practical  confirmation,  some  fatal  defect  in  their 

either  m  the  science  or  the  art  of  metallurgy  has  theorv.    And  in  this  defective  foundation  they 

been  brought  to  notice  during  1894.     This  is  had  tne  most  irrefragable  proof  of  the  imprac- 

due  in  great  part  probably  to  the  general  com-  ticability  of  any  innovation  in  the  metallui^cal 

mercial  depression,  which  has  withdrawn  from  arts  which  was  not  the  outcome  of  a  theoretical 

the   investigator  and    inventor    that    powerful  and  a  practical  mind  combined, 

stimulus  found  in  demands  for  better  methods.  Dr.  E.  Kirk,  who  has  made  a  great  many  experi- 

and  has  lessened  the  returns  usually  obtained  in  ments  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  siliconon  iron, 

the  metal-producing  industries.      Nevertheless  has  found  that  that  element  enters  freely  into 

the  record  of  the  year's  work  is  a  creditable  one,  combination  with  cast  iron,  and  has  a  softening 

even  if  it  is  not  marked  by  any  considerable  ad-  effect  upon  it.    Iron  as  hard  as  tempered  steel 

vance  into  new  fields.    If  there  have  been  no  may  be  made  as  soft  as  lead  by  combining  it  with 

remarkable  discoveries,  the  claims  for  those  al-  silicon.    But  silicon  is  an  impurity,  and  an  excess 

ready  made  have  been  put  to  the  test  and  their  of  it  destroys  cohesive  force  and  crjrstallization 

practical  possibilities  carefully  measured.    This  and  reduces  transverse  and  tensile  strength.    So 

trial  of  new  methods  and  improvement  of  old  great  is  this  effect  that  the  strongest  iron  maj 

ones  has  been  chiefiy  along  the  lines  of  greater  be  reduced  to  a  powder  when  combined  with  an 

efficiency  in  working  practice,  the  elimination  of  excess  of  silicon.    Silicon  in  any  proportion  is  a 

waste,  and  general  economy  of  production,  rec-  detriment  to  cast  iron  as  an  iron.    The  nature 

ognition  of  the  need  of  which   may  again  be  and  form  of  crystallization  of  pure  cast  iron  are 

traced  to  the  compelling  influence  of  commer-  changed  by  sudden  cooling  in  a  mold,  and  a 

cial  conditions,  while  predominant  attention  is  soft  iron  in  the  pig  may  become  a  hard  iron  in  a 

still  given,  as  it  ever  has  been,  to  improvements  casting.    This  chilling  property  in  cast  iron  is 

in  the  manufacture  and  the  qualities  of  iron  and  destrovcd  by  silicon,  and  an  iron  high  in  silicon 

steel,  and  the  other  metals  in  common  use  have  is  not  liardened  when  run  into  a  sand  mold  or 

not  been  neglected.    Interest  seems  to  be  grow-  upon  an  iron  chill.    The  destruction  of  the  chill* 

ing  and  progress  making  in  the  utilization  and  ing  tendency  in  cast  iron  is  very  desirable  in  the 
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rnannfactiire  of  light  castings,  and  for  this  reason  still  greater  elongation.    The  observations  show 
s«iIicon  irons  are  largely  used  in  foundries  mak-  that  the  expansion  is  a  function  of  the  ratio  be- 
ing that  class  of  work.    The  percentage  of  sili-  tween  the  diameter  and  length  of  the  bar,  and 
con  an  iron  may  contain  and  yet  retain  sufficient  that  the  elongation  varies  approximately  direct- 
oohesive  force  for  the  work  depends  upon  the  ly  as  the  square  root  of  this  ratio ;  also  that 
amount  of  other  impurities  present  and  the  work  tne  expansion  varies  as  the  permeability.    The 
for  which  the  iron  is  employed.     For  heavy  amountof  current  required  to  produce  the  maxi- 
work,  requiring  great  strength/it  should  contain  mum  expansion  likewise  depends  on  the  ratio 
none.     For  lignt  machinery  it  may  contain  from  between  the  diameter  and  the  length. 
4  to  1  per  cent,  and  for  stove  plates,  light  bench  From  his  experiments  as  to  the  part  performed 
work,  etc,  from  2  to  3  per  cent.  by  transformations  of  iron  and  carbon  in  the 
Experimenting  on   iron  with  chromium  and  hardening  of  steel,  M.  Georges  Charpy  concludes 
tungsten,  Prof.  H.  Behrens  and  M.  Van  Lingen,  that  hardening  produces,  among  other  modifica- 
of  Oelft,  found  in  a  ferrochrome  with  13*3  Cr,  tions,  a  transformation  of  the  iron  (characterized 
5-5  C,  a  ground  mass  which  showed  a  hardness  a  by  the  breaking  strain)  and  a  transformation  of 
little  saj)erior  to  that  of  iron,  and  yielding  iron,  the  carbon  (characterized  by  the  variation  of  the 
and  chromium  to  hydrochloric  acid.    By  treat-  results  by  the  Eggestz  test).    The  transforma- 
nient  with  aoua  regia  the  metal  was  disinte-  tion  of  the  iron  ap]>ears  to  have  but  a  feeble  in- 
grated,  and  wnen  obsierved  under  the  microscope  fluence  on  the  breaking  strain,  whereas  the  trans- 
showed  well-defined  monoclinic  prisms,  which,  formation  of  the  carbon  appears  to  be  correlative 
had  a  hardness  between  that  of  quartz  and  that  with  the  augmentation  of  nardness. 
of  topaz  (7*5),  and  resisted  the  corrosive  action  The  substitution    of    malleable  castings  for 
of  aqua  regia  for  a  fortnight.    After  washing  wrought-iron  work  is  becoming  more  common 
with  a  heavy  solution,  the  composition  of  this  in  many  English  industries,  and  the  production 
c<»rapound  was  found  to  be  75  Fe,  16*8  Cr,  67  C,  of  the  castings  has  had  a  remarkable  develop- 
( 'bromium  steel,  with  7*6  Cr,  2*5  C,  was  subjected  ment,  with  improvement  in  the  quality  and  fine- 
to  the  same  treatment,  and  yielded  grains  and  ness  of  the  castings  and  diminished  cost.    It  is 
small  prisms  of  the  same  form  and  hardness,  now  claimed  that,  for  many  purposes  connected 
Analytical  examination  gave  the  result  73*5  !<>,  with   hardware  industries,  castings    from  soft 
2iC)  Cr,  6*7  C.     From  this  the  empiric  formula  Scotch  pigs  are  equal  to  forged  wrought  iron. 
( YtCiFei  can  be  deduced.    Similar  crystals  have  In  the  steel  process  of  E,  Bertrand  and  0.  Thiel, 
lifiolated  from  a  ferrochrome  with  5()  per  cent,  Kladno,  Bohemia,  open-hearth  funiaces  are  ar- 
C'r,  much  chromium  being  dissolved  m  strong  ranged  to  work  together  so  that  one  furnace 
hydrochloric    acid.     From    ferrotungsten  con-  performs  the  melting  of  the  metal,  the  oxidation 
taining  much  Mn  and  S  beautiful  rhombic  octa-  and  removal  of  the  silicon  and  of  a  part  of  the 
hedra  were  obtained,  containing  69*5  Fe,  28'9  W,  carbon,  and  eventually  of  the  phosphorus ;  then 
1*6  S;  from  another  sample,  poor  in  Mn  and  S,  the  metal  so  purified  is  let  down  into  a  second 
similar  crystals  composed  of  66-2  Fe,  28*6  W.  open-hearth  furnace,  in  which   the  process  is 
Both  have  a  hardness  superior  to  that  of  feldspar,  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  heat  is  finisned  in  the 
Evidently  the  great  hardness  of  these  alloys  usual  manner  by  the  addition  of  ferromanga- 
must  foe  ascribed  to  well-defined  compounds  of  nese,  spiegeleisen,  etc.    Arrangements  of  two  or 
the  three  elements,  not,  as  heretofore,  to  alio-  three  furnaces,  at  different  levels,  will  be  needed, 
tropic  modifications  of  iron.    The  investigation  according  to  the  relative  percentages  of  silicon 
is  to  he  eiLtended  to  fcrromanganese  and  to  and  phosphorus  in  the  metal, 
bronzes  containing  Al  and  S.  In  the  search  for  nonespensive  alloving  sub- 
It  is  found  by  T.  W.  Ilogg,  of  the  Newburn  stances  which  would  harden  steel  as  well  as  tung- 
Steel  Works,  as  the  result  of  a  large  number  of  sten  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  metal  less  brit- 
experiments,  that  in  the  purer  classes  of  iron  the  tie  and  more  suited  for  forging,  trials  have  been 
tendency  of  carbon  to  be  retained  in  a  combined  made  with  uranium,  cerium,  and  titanium  ;  but 
state  is  prevented  by  the  addition  of  1  per  cent,  the  very  high  prices  oi  those  rare  metals  have 
of  aluminum ;   but  every  increase  above  that  prevented  their  use  in  a  commercial  way.    Very 
percentage  has  an  opposite  tendency.     It  also  good  results  have  lately  been  obtained  with  mo- 
appears  that  the  more  rapidly  cooled  ferrocar-  lybdenum,  which  is  closely  similar  to  tungsten, 
bon  alloys  containing  aluminum  also  contain  a  This  has  also  been  an  expensive  metal  and  hard 
larger  proportion  of  graphite.  to  obtain  ;  but  by  a  newly  patented  process  it 
In  an  investigation  of  the  elongation  produced  can  now  be  obtained  chemically  pure  from  the 
in  soft  iron  by  magnetization,  Sidney  J.  Lochner  lime  salt.    The  molybdenum  is  of  from  96  to  98 
found  that  for  a  given  magnetizing  field  differ-  per  cent,  purity,  containing  no  other  substances 
ent  elongations  are  produced,  according  as  the  than  about  2  or  4  \)er  cent,  chemically  bound 
magnetizing^  current  is  applied  suddenly  or  grad-  carbon.    Only  50  per  cent,  of  the  proportion  re- 
ually ;  and  m  the  latter  case  it  made  a  difference  quired  when  using  tungsten  resulted  in  a  steel 
whether  the  current  had  reached  its  final  value  of  equal  hardness.     Molybdenum  steel  contain- 
by  increasing  slowly,  or  by  decreasing  slowly  from  ing  2  percent,  molybdenum  shows  a  silverlike 
a'  higher  value.    Another  peculiarity  observed  white  color  and  a  breaking  surface  smooth  and 
was,  thfit  if  the  current  was  gradually  increased  velvetlike  and  very  homogeneous, 
from  zero,  a  maximum  expansion  was  reached  at  It  is  shown,  in  a  paper  on  the  *•  Soundness  and 
a  certain  point,  after  which  a  further  increase  of  Working  Qualities  of  Crucible  Steel,"  by  F.  Korb 
the  current  produced  a  decrease  in  the  elonga-  and  Thomas  Turner,  that  during  the  solidifica- 
tion.    If,  however,  instead  of  increasing  the  cur-  tion  of  a  steel  ingot  two  sets  of  forces  are  called 
rent  when  the  maximum  was  reachcS,  it  was  into  play,  which  act  in  opposite  directions.    The 
gradually  decreased,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  gas  which  is  evolved  tends  to  make  the  ingot 
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spongy,  and  if  the  steel  be  poured  when  just  steel.    Later  experiments  placed  the  dangerous 

melted,  before  being  killed,  the  upper  surface  of  heat  nearer  400  .    It  is  plain  that  unequal  heat- 

the  ingot  is  curved  and  there  is  no  sign  of  pipe,  ing,  and  especially  the  heat  of  between  400**  and 

On  the  other  hand,  the  contraction  of  well-melt-  OOO"",  places  the  best  steel  in  a  dangerous  ctm- 

ed  metal  causes  the  ingot  to  pipe, and  if  the  cav-  dition,  which  can  be  removed  only  by  a  final 

ity  is  too  deep  the  steel  is  always  inferior.    The  annealing. 

success  of  the  operation,  therefore,  depends  upon  Kor  the  elimination  of  blowholes  in  steel  in- 

the  proper  balancing  of  these  opposite  tenaen-  gots,  J.  L.  Lebenius  recommends  that  the  liquid 

cies.    Steel   which  has  been   well   melted,   but  steel  be  brought,  immediately  at  the   clo^e  of 

which  has  been  poured  at  too  low  a  temperature,  casting,  under  the  influence  of  centrifugal  f(»n.v. 

has  a  very  small  pipe  in  the  ingot,  while  the  top  As  the  steel  solidifies,   the  gases   which    hiivc 

is  level  instead  of  being  concave.    The  unper  been  dissolved  in  it  are  liberated,  and  only  if  an 

Eortion  of  the  ingot  is  also  permeated  with  blow-  adequate  centrifugal  force  is  acting  upon  thi- 
oles,  etc. ;  owing  to  the  low  temperature  em-  metal  are  they  forced  toward  the  center  of  rota- 
ployed,  the  steel  was  not  snfflcicntly  fluid  to  tion.  A  machine  has  been  constructed  to  effect 
allow  of  the  free  escape  of  gas.   Steel  which  con-  this. 

tains  much  carbon  is  less  subject  to  blowholes  In   Sweden,  according  to  Mr.  Erick    Olden- 

than  milder  material,  while  metal  that  solidifies  styerna,  for  the  manufacture  of  hard,  first-c-laxv 

quickly  is  much  less  liable  to  retain  gas  in  this  tool  steel,  piff  iron  as  low  as  possible  in  phu>- 

form  than  steel  that  passes  through  an  interme-  phorus— made    from   the  most    nonphosphoric 

diate  pasty  condition  before  it  becomes  solid,  ores  obtainable — is  used.    It  is  preferred  to  keep 

Mild    steel  is  also    frequently  "  lively "  when  the  phosphorus  under  0*03  per  cent.    The  sul- 

teemed  rapidly,  emitting  sparks,  and  rising  in  phur  in  the  pig  iron   has  not  quite  as   much 

the  molds.    If  this  takes  place  to  any  considera-  effect  on  the  hard  steel  as  it  has  on  the  soft 

ble  extent  the  metal  is  almost  useless.    This  dif-  steel,  but  should  not  be  more  than  0-02  per  cent, 

ficulty  is  often  met  with  in  Bessemer  steel,  but  A  good  steady  heat  is  kept  in  the  furnace  during 

can  be  prevented  by  adding  a  trace  of  silicon.  the  process  of  melting,  in  order  to  get  the  stet'l. 

The  Wai rand- Legonisiel  process  for  steel  cast*  if  possible,  entirely  free  from  gas  at  tapping, 
ings  consists  of  adding  to  the  metal  at  the  without  too  hiuh  a  percentage  of  silicon.  If  the 
end  of  the  ordinary  blow  a  definite  quantity  of  steel  is  coming  from  the  furnace  too  hot,  so  that 
melt^  ferrosilicon,  then  making  the  afterblow,  piping  is  to  be  feared,  it  is  either  kept  long 
turning  down  when  the  extra  silicon  has  been  enough  in  the  ladle  to  sink  to  the  proper  tem- 
burned  out,  and  incorporating  the  ordinary  final  perature,  or  the  '*  De  Jjaval  **  heat  rings  are  used, 
additions  of  ferromanganese,  etc.,  as  circum-  These  are  iron  rings  lined  with  fireproof  mate- 
stances  required.  The  advantages  of  this  pro-  rial  heated  to  a  very  high  temperature,  which 
cess  are,  first,  that  an  ordinary  Sssemer  pig  can  are  placed  on  top  of  the  molds,  and,  in  casting, 
be  used  with  a  2  to  3  per  cent,  silicon,  thus  are  filled  with  steel,  which  remains  melted  in 
insuring  a  steel  perfectly  free  from  carbon  ;  sec-  them,  and  sinks  until  the  ingot  below  the  ring 
ond.  that  the  combination  of  the  added  silicon  is  solidified.  Probably  the  danger  most  difficult 
produces  such  a  large  amount  of  heat  at  the  to  avoid  in  the  making  of  hard  steel  is  that  of 
right  time,  and  so  rapidly,  that  the  metal  be-  getting  it  too  hot,  which  renders  it  liable  to  sur- 
comes  very  fluid ;   third,   that   as    the  silicon  face  blowholes. 

burns  to  a  solid  it  leaves  the  metal  free  from  'J'he  relative  resistances  of  the  hardest  stefl 

gas,  and  gas  cavities ;  fourth,  that,  in  consequence  and  the  hardest  stone  under  pressure  have  been 

of  the  metal   being  so  fluid  and  already  free  investigated  in  the  Vienna  Technological  Mu- 

from  oxide  of  iron,  the  ferromanganese  or  other  seum  of  Commerce.    Tubes  made  of  cnrundunt 

substances  added,  such  as  aluminum,  are  more  and  of  finest  steel  '39  inch  diameter  were  sul>- 

effective  and  remain  in  the  finest  steel ;   and,  jected  to  the  test.    Conindum   broke   under  a 

fifth,  that  in  consequence  of  the  fluidity  of  the  weight  of   118  hundredweight,   while  steel   re- 

mctals  much  more  time  and  facility  are  given  sisted  up  to  844  hundredweight, 

for  casting  operations.    The  system  is,  however,  A  process  for  improving  the  quality  of  steel 

confessedly  expensive.  armor  plates,  described  by  L.  Grambow.  consist> 

In  a  paper  on  "  The  Dangerous  Working  Heat  in  the  combination  of  the' three  operations  in  the 
of  Mild  Steel  and  the  Effect  of  Annealing  and  order  indicated  ^  of  hardening  the  plates  by  coin- 
Air  Cooling,"  Joseph  Xodder,  having  reference  pletely  immersing  them  after  they  have  lM»en 
to  marine  work  only,  shows  that  in  the  tests  of  raised  to  a  temperature  at  which  the  molecules 
steel  for  boiler  purposes,  made  in  1880,  iron  and  have  acquired  tlie  capability  of  ready  rearrange- 
Bessemer  and  Siemens  steels  all  manifested  the  ment  in  oil,  water,  or  other  medium':  of  anncal- 
same  characteristics  when  pulled  at  a  tempera-  ing  them  at  a  temperature  as  high  as  possible 
ture  of  from  400*  to  600%  viz. :  that  the  tensile  without  reaching  the  temperature  at  which  the 
strength  was  rapidly  increased  and  the  elonga-  capability  of  arrangement  begins;  and  of  hanl- 
tion  wiis  rapi«lly  decreased  at  these  tempera-  ening  them  on  one  side  or  face  at  the  same  or  at 
tures,  that  of  400'  giving  the  best  results,  a  lower  temperature  than  that  specifled  in  the 
When  the  temperature  was  carried  beyond  6(K)*  prece<ling  operation. 

there  was  a  corresponding  decrease  of  tensile  Gold  and  SllTer. — In  extracting  gold  and 

and  an  increase  of  elongation :  and  when  below  silver  from  roasted  pyritous  and  arsenious  ort^s. 

400''  also  an  increase  of  elongation  and  decrease  B.  Mierisch,  of  Managua,  Nicaragua,  causes  h\}v*- 

of  tensile,  until  the  normal  condition  was  reached  chlorites  and  chlorates  to  act  in  a  nascent  statr 

at  about  150'.     Mr.  Stromeyer.  of  Lloyd's  sur-  by  mixing  the  oro  with  smlium   hydrate  and 

vey,  in  1886,  named  from  470"  to  600°  as  the  then  treating  the  mixture  with  chlorine.    The 

temperature  of  most  risk  in  working  iron  and  admixture  of  sodium  sulphate  to  the  concen- 
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trated  salt  solution  serving  for  lixiviation  is  pre-  cause  such  silver  ores  as  can  be  treated  success- 
vented,  if  necessary,  by  replacing  a  portion  of  the  fully  by  lixiviation  methods  can  be  more  econom- 
b(Hliutu  hydrate  with  a  corresponding  quantity  ically  handled  by  some  process  in  which  cheaper 
of  calcium  hydrate.  The  separation  of  the  gold,  chemicals  are  used.  Tlie  chlorides  and  bromides 
silver,  lead,  and  zinc  from  tne  iron  and  copj)er  of  silver  are,  however,  easily  reduced,  and  ^ood 
in  the  solution  is  accomplished  by  supersaturat-  extractions  Imve  been  made  on  antimonial  silver 
inff  the  brine  with  sodium  hydrate.  ores. 

The  method  of  C.  Raleigh  for  precipitating  or  While  admitting,  on  the  evidence  of  experi- 

(lepositing  gold  and  silver  from  cyanide,  chlo-  ments  made  by  himself,  that  a  nucleus  of  gold 

rine,  and  other  solutions,  without  rendering  the  in  an  alluvial  deposit,  or  in  a  vein  in  contact 

same  ineOlcient  for  further  use,  consists  in  filter-  with  suitable  solutions,  would  tend  to  increase 

ing  the  solution  through  granular  or  permeable  in  size  as  long  as  the  supply  of  gold  in  solution 

materials,  such  as  carbon,  which,  while  retaining  is  maintained,  and  that  masses  as  large  as  the 

the  precious  metal,  do  not  deteriorate  the  solu-  largest  known  nuggets,  or  indefinitely  larger, 

lion,  while  the  latter  will  remain  available  for  might  be  so  found.  Prof.  A.  Liversid|;e,  of  the 

utilization  in  the  treatment  of  a  fresh  charge  of  University  of  Sydney,  who  has  made  a  study  of 

ore  or  eoin|)ound.  the  subject,  is  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  large 

In  the  modified  chlorination  process  of  J.  W.  nuggets  have  not  been  so  found,  but  have  been 

Sutton,  Australia,  the  chlorinator  consists  of  a  set  free  from  veins,  and  have  acquired   their 

wrought-iron   barrel  lined  with   lead,   through  rounded  and  mammillary  surfaces  by  attrition, 

which    passes  axiaily  a  perforated   tube  lined  Nuggets  may  have  also  received  deposits  of  gold 

with   asbestos.     Attached  to  this  barrel    is  a  from  solution,  but  such  deposits,  the  author 

smaller  one,  also  lined  with  lead  and  fitted  with  thinks,  have  made  no  material  alteration  in  the 

a  steam  jacket,  and  so  arranged  that  both  bar-  size  of  the  larger  ones. 

rtls  shall  be  rotated  by  the  same  gearing.  The  In  the  MacArthur-Forrest  process  for  extract- 
damp  ore  is  placed  in  the  large  barrel,  and  a  ing  silver  by  means  of  cyanides,  a  soluble  sul- 
charge  of  manganese  dioxide,  salt,  and  sulphuric  phide  is  formed  which  retards  the  action  of  the 
acid  in  the  smaller  one  before  commencing  oper-  cyanides  on  the  precious  metals.  In  nn  im- 
ations.  In  this  way  the  ore,  as  it  is  rotated  in  proved  process  by  Mr.  M«cArthur,C.  J.  Ellis,  and 
the  large  barrel,  is  saturated  with  chlorine  as  it  the  Cassel  Gold  Extracting  Company,  a  suitably 
issues  from  the  central  tube,  and  when  the  evo-  salt  or  compound  of  a  metal  is  aaded  which  will 
lution  of  ^as  becomes  slow  the  steam  is  turned  render  the  sulphur  of  the  soluble  sulphide  inert 
on  to  the  jacket,  and  thus  insures  the  complete  by  fbrming  with  the  sulphur  a  sulphide  prac- 
decomposition  of  the  salt.  tically   insoluble    in    the    cyanide  solution,  or 

Experiments  for  using  aluminum  instead  of  which  will  diminish  the  action, 

zinc  in  precipitating  gold  from  the  cyanide  solu-  Alamlnum. — A  number  of  reasons  are  ath 

tions  obtained  by  leaching  auriferous  ores  have  duced  by  Dr.  Leonard  Waldo  for  regarding  aliH, 

l)oen  attended  with  satisfactory  results.    Among  minum  bronze  as  a  definite  compound— alumi- 

the  advantages  claimed  for  this  over  the  process  nide  of  copper— and  that  its  solution  in  cop- 

wiih  zinc  are,  that  while  zinc  enters  into  combi-  per  gives  rise  to  the  various  alloys  which  go  under 

nation  with  the  bound  or  free  compound  con-  that  name;  and  he  proposes  that  when  it  is  di- 

taincd  in  the  cyanide  solution,  aluminum  does  luted  with  an  equa>amountof  copper  the  result^ 

not,  but  simply  reacts  with  the  caustic  alkali  ant  substance    oe    called  one    half  aluminum 

and  separates  the  gold  very  quickly  from  the  bronze,   and  so  on   to  one  quarter  aluminum 

cyanogen  solution,  and  that  by  the  action  of  the  bronze,  etc.    "As  to  the  qualities  of  the  com- 

aiuminum  the  cyanide  of  potassium  employed  pound  which  is  found  in  this  way,"  the  author 

for  leaching  the  gold  out  of  its  ore  is  regeii-  says,  "  it  is  at  once  evident,  in  view  of  the  high 

erated  and  may  be  used  again.  melting  points  of  aluminum  and  copper,  that  if 

The  merits  and  disadvantages  of  the  cyanide  we  have  a  true  aluminide  of  copper  formed,  wc 
process  for  treating  gold  and  silver  ores  are  dis-  have  got  a  set  of  conditions  respecting  corrosion 
cussed  by  W.  H.  Virgos  in  the  "Engineering  and  which  does  nqt  exist  in  any  alloy  of  copper. 
Mining  Journal."  The  process  was  introduced  The  combinations  between  copper  and  tin  and 
in  1890  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  deal-  zinc,  and  the  very  little  understood  relations 
ing  with  refractory  and  low-grade  ores.  It  is  which  exist  in  manganese  bronze  and  that  class 
best  adapted  to  low-grade  ores,  because  the  of  compounds,  are  very  different  from  the  action 
strength  of  the  cyanide  solution  must  be  in-  between  aluminum  and  copper,  and  are  not 
creased  as  the  grade  rises,  and  it  finally  becomes  chemical  unions  at  all ;  but  in  the  case  of  alu- 
too  costly.  The  gold  in  the  ore  and  concen-  minum  bronze  you  have  a  definite  compound 
tratcs  must  be  in  a  fine  state  of  division,  the  analogous  in  its  mechanical  qualities  to  a  high- 
material  must  be  free  from  delete  pious  com-  grade  steel.  .  .  , 

pounds  capable  of  absorbing  the  cyanide,  and  it  "  When  the  aluminum  bronze  has  been  formed, 

must  possess  good  leaching  properties  at  the  size  and  when  the  chemical  union  has  been  effected 

of  mesh  required  for  economical  extraction.   The  between  the  aluminum  and  the  copper,  and  in-the 

manner  in  which  the  gold  is  carried  in  the  mate-  absence  of  disturbing  elements,  we  have  a  metal 

rial  is  of  great  importance.    The  process  is  much  showing  the  fracture  qualities  of  the  highest 

ht'tter  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  gold-bearing  grades  of  steel,  and  equaling  steel  in  elongation, 

than  of  silver-bearing  ores,  because  silver  ores  elastic  limit,  and  tensile  strength,  andjwsscssing 

leach  with  more  difficulty  than  gold  ores  in  the  raw  also  a  different  class  of  properties.    This  series 

state ;  because  cyanogen,  having  a  greater  affinity  of  metals  is  nonmagnetic.    They  "are  very  perma- 

for  gold  than  for  silver,  silver  ores  require  long-  nent.    The  oftener  they  are  remelted  the  better 

er  treatment  with  stronger  solutions ;  and  he-  they  are,  providing  they  are  kept  free  from  oxy- 
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gen,  iron,  and  silicon.    The  value  of  the  material  For  coating  sheet  steel  with  oopi>er,  W.  R. 

is  just  as  great  after  the  tool  has  outlived  its  HoUingshead  deposits  copper  electrically  and 

usefulness  as  it  was  at  the  beginning,  and  for  all  then  rolls  the  sheet.     (Jpon  this  he  depcsit:^  a 

cases  in  which  nonmagnetic  properties,  or  high  second  coat  of  copper  and  rolls  it  again,  or 

conductivity,  or  extremely  uniform  and  perma-  works  it  under  a  planishing  hammer.    The  in- 

nent  behavior  are  required,  you  have  the  ideal  ventor  aims  to  overcome  by  his  method  the 

metal."  drawbacks  incidental  to  the  crystalline  and  loose 

Aluminum,  according  to  E.  Hunt,  of  the  Pitts-  nature  of  electrically  deposited  coats  of  copper, 
burg  Reduction  Company,  permanently  loses  For  recovering  tin  from  tin-plate  articles,  C. 
much  of  its  rigidity,  and  temporarily  a  large  W.  Kriens  and  J.  R.  Harper,  of  London,  employ 
proportion  of  its  t«nsile  strength,  if  it  is  raised  iron  tanks  filled  with  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali, 
to  a  temperature  of  400"  to  500°  F.  By  cold  into  which  the  tin  waste  is  thrown.  This  is  used 
hammering,  rolling,  stamping,  drawing,  etc.,  the  either  hot  or  cold.  When  sufficiently  saturated, 
metal  can  be  greatly  hardened  and  stiffened  as  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  such  a  degree  that 
well  as  by  the  addition  of  foreign  metals.  A  the  tin  is  held  partly  as  a  soluble  salt  with  the 
small  percentage  of  silver,  chromium,  manga-  alkali  and  partly  as  oxide.  The  dry  material  is 
nese,  tungsten,  or  titanium  largely  improves  the  then  calcined  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the 
color  of  aluminum,  bringing  its  resemblance  to  soluble  salt  into  insoluble  oxide  of  tin ;  the  ma- 
silver  much  closer.  It  is  in  the  best  condition  terial  is  then  ground  and  the  alkali  is  washed 
for  rolling  between  200"*  to  800°  F.,  and  can  be  out,  leaving  the  insoluble  oxide  of  tin  as  residue, 
easily  rolled  W^nr  of  an  inch  thick.  The  alkali,  carbonized  in  the  operation,  is  after- 
Aluminum  has  been  i^sed  as  the  material  of  ward  causticized  in  the  usual  way,  and  recovered 
two  French  boats,  the  **  Vendenessa,"  designed  for  future  use,  while  the  iron  is  not  injuriously 
for  a  light  yacht,  and  the  *' Jules  Davoust,  in-  affected.  Thus  all  the  material  is  saved, 
tended  for  the  exploration  of  the  river  Niger.  In  the  process  of  W.  and  J.  Williams  and  R, 

Another  application  of  aluminum  is  its  em-  Harries  for  cleaning  tin  and  tern  plates,  the 

ploymcnt  in  the  manufacture  of  sound-cases,  or  plates,  after  passing  through  the  bran  trough, 

bodies  of  violins  and  other  string  instruments,  are  fed  to  a  pair  of  rolls  coated  with  India  rub- 

Thc  sonorous  properties  of  the  metal  are  claimed  ber,  gutta-percha,  vulcanite,  or  like  substance, 

to  be  very  similar  to  those  of  steel.  rotated  at  the  same  speed,  by  which  each  plate 

An  aluminum  solder  devised  by  Mr.  Joseph  is  fed  to  a  pair  of  sheepskin-covered  rolls  rotat- 

Richards  and  used    by  the   Swiss  Aluminum  ing  at  a  higher  speed.    In  its  passage  between 

Company  derives  its  efficacy  from  the  iiicorpo-  these  rolls  a  part  of  both  faces  of  the  plate  is 

ration  of  a  small  percentage  of  phosphorus.    The  cleaned.    The  plate  is  then  sent  to  a  second  pair 

best  alloy  thus  prepared  contains  zinc,  tin,  alu-  of  feed  rolls,  whence  it  is  passed  to  a  second 

rainum,  and  phosphorus,  the  first  two  consti-  pair  of  sheepskin-covered  rolls,  where  the  pro- 

tnting  the  bulk  of  the  alloy,  and  being  united  in  cess  is  completed. 

their  chemical  equivalents  as  a  true  alloy.  This  A  method  has  been  invented  in  Qerroanr  for 
solder  can  be  used  before  the  blowpipe  or  with  coating  cotton  with  tin.  A  paste  of  commercial 
a  soldering  iron.  In  the  former  case  a  little  sil-  zinc  powder  and  white  of  eggs  is  brushed  on  to 
ver  can  b«  added  to  it  without  making  it  too  the  cotton.  Upon  drying  it  the  albumen  coagu- 
hard  to  melt,  and  givmg  it  a  better  color.  For  lates.  The  cotton  is  then  placed  in  a  bath  con- 
use  with  the  copper  bit  this  solder  leaves  little  taining  perchloride  of  tin,  when  the  tin  is  de- 
to  be  desired.  posited  on  the  cotton,  which  is  afterward  calen- 

A  curious  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  dered,  rinsed,  and  dried, 

aluminum  and  the  reduction  of  refractory  ores  is  Lead  and  Zinc. — In  the  lead  process  of  A. 

carbide  of  calcium,  from  which,  wet,  acetylene  is  MacDonald,  galena,  or  lead  sulphide,  is  melted 

readily  obtained ;  and  acetylene  is  an  illuminant  and  treated  by  exposing  it  to  a  current  of  air, 

of  high  candle  power,  the  chief  bar  to  using  whereby  a  large  fK)rtion  is  driven  away  as  snl- 

which  has  been  its  cost.  phate-of-lead  fumes,  while  the  rest  is  left  as 

Aluminum  and  antimony,  according  to  Roche,  metallic  lead,  and  may  be  run  off  to  form  pigs, 
combine  easily  in  all  proportions.  Alloys  with  or,  by  continuing  the  blowing,  be  converted  into 
less  than  5  per  cent,  antimony  are  harder  and  lead  oxide  or  litharge.  Lead  ore  generally  eon- 
more  elastic  than  pure  aluminum,  of  silver-  taining  a  proportion  of  silver,  not  all  the  lead 
white  color,  lustrous,  and  unaffected  by  atmos-  should  be  converted  into  lithargts  but  a  part  of 
pheric  influences.  it  should  be  retained  to  be  treated  for  that  metal. 

Copper  and  Tin. — The  superior  affinity  of  The  lead  oxide  produced  may  be  run  off  to  cool, 
oxygen  and  sulphur  for  each  other  to  that  of  or  fresh  charges  of  galena  may  be  added  to  it 
either  for  the  metal  with  which  it  may  be  com-  and  the  whole  converted  into  lead  and  sulphurous 
bined,  which  has  been  utilized  for  years  in  the  acid ;  and  the  sulphate  obtained  in  1  he  first  step 
metallurgy  of  lead,  has  been  successfully  ap-  of  the  process  may  be  similarly  treated,  or  it  mar 
Dlied,  under  an  invention  of  Messrs.  James  and  be  added  to  the  hot  lead  in  the  converter  to  pro- 
Nichols,  to  the  reduction  of  copper.  The  appli-  duce  galena.  Again,  when  in  the  first  stage  the 
cation  of  the  principle  is  made  in  this  manufac-  sul phate-of-lead  fumes  cease,  or  nearly  cease,  to 
ture  when  the  white-metal  stage  has  been  reached  be  evolved,  sulphur  may  be  added  to  the  lead  in 
in  the  ordinary  Swansen  method  of  working,  thcconverter,  with  continued  blowing  to  pnxiuce 
The  desired  reaction  is  similar  to  that  with  the  fresh  sulphate;  and  thus,  by  alternately  adding 
lead  compounds.  Mr.  Claude  Vantine  estimates  sulphur  and  blowing,  the  whole  of  the  galena 
that  a  saving  of  £2  13«.  Qd.  per  ton  may  be  real-  can  be  converted  into  lead  sulphate.  At  any 
ized  in  the  cost  of  production  of  ingot  copper  stage  galena  may  be  added  and  the  blowing  con- 
by  this  "direct"  method,  as  he  terms  it.  tinned;  and  thus,  by  successive  repetitions  of 
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oxidation,  sulphurization,  and  addition  of  galena,  mouth  of  the  condenser  with  a  brilliant  greenish- 
the  residuary  lead  may  be  rendered  very  rich  in  white  flame.  Conical  iron  pipes  are  then  placed 
silver.  '  over  the  condensers  in  order  to  assist  the  con- 

The  high  ^rade  lead  ores  (^alenite)  of  south-  densation  of  the  metal,  which  deposits  inside  the 
west  Missouri  and  southeast  Kansas  are  treated  pipe  in  the  form  of  metallic  zinc.  At  stated  in- 
at  the  Joplin  Works  in  a  special  manner  so  as  to  tervals  the  pi{)es  are  removed  and  the  molten 
produce  partly  metallic  lead  and  partly  a  white  metal  is  scraped  out  of  the  condensers  into  ladles, 
pigment,  *' sublimed  white  lead."  The  ore,  being  from  which  it  is  poured  into  molds  to  form  the 
treated  in  a  modified  Scotch  hearth,  produces  pig  slabs  of  commercial  spelter.  This  is  continued 
lead  and  a  rich  lead  slag,  and  lead  fumes,  which  till  the  furnace  has  been  worked  off  and  all  the 
are  thoroughly  condensed.  The  slag  and  fumes,  metal  extracted  from  the  ore.  Eighty  per  cent, 
with  a  auantity  of  second-grade  ore,  are  treated  of  the  metallic  contents  of  the  ore  is  usually  ob- 
by  the  Lewis-Bartlett  process.  The  vapors  are  tained ;  the  remaining  20  per  cent,  is  lost  by  vola- 
oxidized  and  form  a  pigment — sublimed  white  tilization  or  absorbed  in  tne  retorts,  or  left  in  the 
lead — which  consists  mainly  of  an  amorphous  residue.  As  metallic  zinc  has  a  strong  affinity 
.sulphate  and  oxide  of  lead,  incidentally  contain-  for  iron,  no  iron  tool  or  vessel  is  allow^  to  come 
ing  a  small  percentage  of  oxide  of  zinc.  It  is  a  in  contact  with  the  zinc  in  its  molten  condition. 
gcK)d  basis  for  a  paint,  and  is  used  in  the  manu-  Alloys. — During  the  last  few  years  alloys  of 
facture  of  rubber  goods.  tin  and  lead  have  been  employed  in  manufac- 

Tbe  F.  L.  Bartlett  zinc-lead  process,  used  at  tures  in  which  the  constancy  of  melting  points 
Cafion  City,  Colorado,  for  the  treatment  of  ar-  after  successive  meltings  played  an  important 
gentiferous  zinc-lead  sulphite  ores,  consists,  in  part.  Rudberg,  one  of  the  earliest  worvers  in 
general,  in  separating  the  zinc  and  lead  by  vola-  this  field,  noticed  that  the  thermometer  stopped 
tilizini^  them  in  the  form  of  a  zinc-lead  fume,  at  two  points  during  the  solidification  of  these 
from  which  a  marketable  pigment  is  obtained,  alloys.  The  higher  point  varied  with  their  corn- 
while  the  silver  is  left  behind  with  the  other  non-  position,  while  the  lower  point  was  constant,  and 
volatile  metals,  and  is  collected  in  a  copper  matte,  was  identical  with  the  melting  point  of  the 
The  trials  of  the  system  of  producing  zinc  elec-  '*  chemical  alloy"  represented  by  the  formula 
trolytically  which  have  taken  place  at  the  works  PbSnt.  Recently  the  results  have  been  given 
of  the  Silesian  Company  prove,  it  is  said,  the  by  Wiesengnind  of  a  complete  series  of  experi- 
practicability  of  the  method,  but  do  not  show,  ments  with  tin-lead  alloys  ranging  from  PbSnn 
on  the  whole,  that  the  process  is  superior  to  the  to  PbisSn.  In  density  the  alloys  were  all  lighter 
old  one.  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  densi- 

Three  different  processes  have  been  invented    ties  of  their  constituents.    The  increase  of  vol- 
by  C.  A.  J.  Fl.  and  II.  E.  R.  Schroeder  for  recov-    ume  was  greatest  in  the  case  of  the  "chemical 
ering  the  zinc  from  used-up  galvanic  battery  so-    alloy"  PbJsni,  and  decreased  as  one  or  the  other 
lutions.    In  the  first  arrangement  a  concentrated    constituent  predominated.    The  process  of  solidi- 
solution  of  sodic  carbonate  is  added  to  the  zinc    fication  showed  Rudberg*s  two  points  distinctly, 
solution,  and  the  precipitate,  consisting  of  zinc    The  higher  one,  called  the  melting  point,  was 
carbonate,  is  separated  oy  decantation.   The  zinc    really  a  point  at  which  the  cooling  became  some- 
carbonate  is  then  dried,  and  is  treated  by  a  usual    what  less  rapid.    The  lower,  called  the  point  of 
proces^s,  to  extract  the  metallic  zinc.    In  the  sec-    solidification,  was  truly  a  stationary  point,  ex - 
ond  process,  sodic  sulphate  (a  by-pro<luct  in  the    cept  in   the  alloys  containing  much   lead.    A 
manufacture  of  nitric  acid)  is  employed.    It  is    plausible  explanation  of  the  phenomena  is  given 
dried,   mixed  with  chalk,  and  converted  into    analogous  to  the  theory  of  saline,  solutions,  tin 
sodic  carbonate,  with  which  the  zinc  solution  is    being  regarded  as  the  solvent, 
precipitated.    Sodic  sulphate  is  also  employed  in        Numerous  valuable  qualities  are  claimed  for 
the  third  process,  which  further  includes  the    the  aluminum  alloy  silvinite,  which  has  now 
recovery  of  sulphuric  acid.      The  sulphate  is    been  put  upon  the  market  at  merchantable  prices, 
dried,  mixed  with  peroxide  of  iron  or  iron  and    It  can  be  beaten  out  thin  as  gold  leaf,  and  has 
coal,  and  melted.    The  melted  mass  is  drawn  out    an  appearance  comparable  with  that  of  silver, 
into  molds,  and  when  cool  the  blocks  are  exposed    For  surgical  purposes  it  will  be  useful,  as  it  is 
to  the  action  of  air  or  carbon-dioxide  gas,  under    not  acted  upon  by  organic  secretions.    Its  non- 
which  they  fall  into  a  powder.    This  is  dissolved    corrosive  properties  give  it  preference  for  the 
in  water,  and  the  clear  solution  is  used  for  pre-    manufacture  of  articles  in  which  acids  act  dele- 
cipitating  the  zinc.    The  sulphuric  acid  is  sepa-    teriously  upon    ordinary   metals.      The    metal 
rated  from  the  residue  by  a  special  process.  "enamels"  and  "takes"  oil  colors  beautifully. 

In  smelting  zinc  at  the  Bertna  Works,  Virginia,  and  sheets  and  plaques  are  being  made  of  it  in 
the  calamine  ore,  having  been  calcined  to  expel  large  (jnantities  for  artists.  For  military  pur- 
its  combined  water  and  mixed  with  the  proper  poses  it  will  command  considerable  attention, 
proportion  of  anthracite  coal,  is  charged  into  the  The  addition  of  a  small  percentage  of  it  to  type 
retorts,  which  are  made  of  selected  firo  clay,  and  metal  adds  to  the  durability  of  the  same.  Steel 
a  short  clay  condenser  is  set  in  the  mouth  of  each  and  other  castings  attain  a  greater  degree  of 
retort  and* luted  with  clay.  The  furnace  is  then  fluidity  by  an  admixture  of  silvinite.  A  very 
fired  from  below,  the  flames  circulate  around  and  beautiful  alloy  is  produced  by  mixing  25  parts 
between  the  pots,  and  the  zinc  ore  is  reduced  by  of  silvinite  to  75  parU  of  gold,  a  rich  tint  being 
the  combination  of  the  carbon  of  the  coal  with  the  result.  The  new  alloy  is  excellent  for  all 
the  oxygen  of  the  ore.  At  first  a  bright  blue  flame  uses  in  which  great  sonority  is  required.  It 
burns  at  the  mouth  of  each  condenser,  but  when  is  proof  against  moisture  and  sea  water,  and 
the  furnace  charge  reaches  a  bright-red  heat,  hence  is  suitable  for  sheathing  vessels.  Mixed 
metallic  zinc  is  volatilized  and  burns  at  the    with  a  small  percentage  of  silver,  it  is  consider- 
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ably  hardened.    It  is  exceeded  in  malleability  denser  and  more  durable  alloy.    The  aluminam- 

only  by  gold  and  silver,  ranks  after  copper  in  boron  bronze  casts  and  smelts  well,  and  is  fn>p 

ductility,  and  takes  and  retains  a  high  polish.  from  some  drawbacks  encountered  in  workii:*; 

An  alloy  of  aluminum  and  tungsten  is  now  with  the  ordinary  aluminum  bronze.    The  alloy 

used  in  the  manufacture  of  cycles.    It  is  only  forms  at  a  lower  temperature  than  pure  alumin- 

sli^^htly  heavier  than  aluminum,  and  has  a  spe-  um  bronze. 

ciflc  resistance  like  mild  steel.    It  can  be  forged,  New  Processes. — The  process  of  C.  Ralei«;h 

either  hot  or  cold,  andeasily  machined.  for  the  treafment  of  slimes,  or  ore  in  a  state  nf 

A  new  alloy,  composed  of  steel,  copper,  and  fine  subdivision,  containing  precious  metals,  tliu 

aluminum,  is  made  by  melting  iron  or  steel,  and  extraction  of  which  is  about  to  be  effected  wiiii 

adding  to  the  molten  metal  aluminum  and  cop-  the  aid  of  chlorine,  cyanide  of  potassium,  or 

per  in  quantity  less  than  that  of  the  steel.    This  other  lixiviating  or  leaching  solution,  consist^i  in 

alloy  is  very  hard,  and  is  suitable  for  cutting  keeping  the  mass  of  slimes  or  tailings  in  a  state 

tools.  of  vibratory    or    pulsatory    movement.     S'lcli 

An  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  aluminum,  pat-  movement  may  be  imparted  by  means  Of  water, 
ented  by  D.  W.  Sugg,  is  composed,  in  the  lowest  air,  or  gas,  pumped  ana  forced  into  and  out  of  the 
grade  useful  for  mechanical  purposes,  of  50  parts  vat  or  filter  in  such  a  way  that  thorough  circula- 
of  copper,  40  parts  of  zinc,  and  aluminum  in  the  tion  takes  place.  The  leachine  solution  may  take 
proportion  of  2^  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  the  place  of  the  water  jet.  and  oxygen  gas  may 
alloy  may  be  made  richer  by  using  other  propor-  be  used  with  advantage  to  accelerate  the  solvent 
tions  of  copper  and  zinc,  while  the  proportion  of  action  on  the  gold  and  silver.  Muddy  water 
aluminum  remains  the  same.  Tne  mode  of  may  be  used,  or  mud  added,  to  increase  th<^ 
preparation  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  density  of  the  leaching  solution  and  prevent  the 
the  alloy  required.  If  a  hard  metal  is  desired  settling  or  packing  of  the  ore. 
the  copper  and  aluminum  are  mixed  first  and  In  the  process  of  J.  B.  Cochrane  and  T.  11. 
the  zinc  is  added  in  small  pieces  to  the  molten  Taylor  the  removal  of  sulphur  from  iron  is  ef- 
mass  continuously  agitated.  The  resulting  red  fected  by  treating  the  metal  with  a  compound  or 
allov  will  be  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  To  mixture  of  fluorspar,  lime  or  limestone,  and  iron 
produce  a  ductile  metal  the  zinc  and  aluminum  or  steel  scrap,  with  a  little  salammoninc  to  bind 
are  mixed  and  the  copper  is  added  afterward,  the  other  ingredients  together.  The  substances 
The  resulting  alloy  will  have  the  appeaniiice  of  are  used  in  such  proportions  that  by  merely  run- 
brass.  In  b^th  cases  a  nonoxidizable  metal  is  ning  the  molten  metal  upon  the  compound,  and 
obtained,  proof  against  the  action  of  sea  water  allowing  it  to  rise  with  the  metal,  the  sulphur  is 
and  partially  proof  against  acids.  to  a  very  great  extent  removed.    If  it  be  de>in^l 

**Stredura    is  the  name  of  a  new  antifriction  to  remove  silicon  with  the  sulphur,  oxide  of  iron 

bearing  metal  for  mechanical  use.    It  is  malle-  is  employed  in  the  form  of  iron  ore  or  otherwi>e, 

able,  and  can  be  cast  in  any  form.    Of  four  in  lieu  of  or  together  with  the  iron  turninj;:s  or 

alloys  offered.  No.  1  is  recommended  as  especially  borings.    The  time  required  for  this  proeeNS  is 

adapted  for  bolts,  studs,  propellers,  and  propel-  only  that  occupied  in  filling  the  ladle  with  molten 

ler  blades  (not  being  subject  to  the  action  of  metal  from  the  cupola. 

corrosion  or  pitting,  etc.).  anchors,  chains,  rud-  By  the  process  ol:  Thomas  Hampton,  compounU 
ders,  propeller  shafts  and  bolts,  etc.  No.  2  is  steel  armor  is  economically  and  readily  produced, 
principally  adapted  for  shaft  and  other  bearings  with  an  exceedingly  hard  and  impenetrable  front, 
in  marine  and  other  engines,  more  particularly  The  middle  or  internal  part  is  made  of  soft  steel, 
where  they  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  water  or  while  the  back  of  the  plate  consists  of  a  semi- 
weather ;  also  for  valves,  pumps,  and  pump  rods,  high  carbon  steel  of  great  toughness,  which  will 
etc.  No.  3  is  harder  than  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  is  entirely  prevent  cracks  or  fissures  in  that  jiart. 
used  mainly  for  sleeves,  for  propeller  shafts,  and  likewise  impart  additional  resistance  to 
bushes  in  stern  tubes,  cylinder  faces  for  slide  penetration,  after  the  hard  front  has  performed 
valves,  piston  rings  and  piston  valves,  shoes  on  its  duty.  The  novelty  and  value  of  the  invention 
crossheads,  etc.  No.  4  is  a  white  metal  for  all  chiefly  consist  in  the  construction  and  operation 
antifriction  purposes,  such  as  liners  for  general  ol  the  ingot  mold,  by  which  means  a  complete 
bearings,  thrust  blocks  and  crossheads,  propeller  union,  or  weld,  of  the* several  qualities  of  steel  is 
and  main  shaft  bearings,  and  general  usages  re-  effected,  and  also  in  the  use  of  steel  alloys,  which 
quiring  such  metal,  and  resists  all  action  from  are  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  ingots, 
sea  water.  In  tne  process  of  Prof.  Neesen  for  platinp 

Among  specimens  of  apparatus  of  platinum  aluminum,  the  metal  is  first  dipped  in  a  solution 

and  platiniferous  alloys  exhibited  by  ,Tohnson,  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  or  in  muriatic  acid. 

Mattney  &  Co.,  were  some  stills  for  concentrat-  until  bubbles  of  gas  begin  to  appear,  then  into 

ing  sulphuric  acid,  the  interiors  of  which  were  corrosive  sublimate,  then  a  second  time  into  the 

lined  with  a  gold  alloy  containing  5  per  cent,  of  caustic  or  acid,  and  finally  in  a  solution  of  a  salt 

platinum.     The  combination  resists  the  action  of  the  coating  metal.     A  film  of  the  metal  is 

of  the  impure  acid  much  longer  than  gold  or  rapidly  formed,  and  adheres  so  firmly  that,  in 

platinum  alone,  and  materially  increases  the  life  the  case  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  the  plate  may 

of  the  pan.    The  iridioplatinum  used  in  making  be  rolled  out  or  polished, 

the  international  standard  metre  and  kilogramme  The  more  or  less  rapid  cooling  of  metals  after 

contains  90  per  cent,  of  platinum  and  10  per  cent,  melting  has  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  phj's- 

of  iridium.  ical  condition  and  more  especially  upon  the  den- 

The  presence  in  aluminum  bronze  of  a  very  sity  and  strength  of  the  casting.    Oases  are  often 

small  admixture  of  boron  has  been  found  by  H.  generated  at  the  beginning  of  the  cooling,  and 

N.  Warren  to  contribute  to  the  production  of  a  aid  in  the  formation  of  flaws  and  of  cavities 
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in  the  casting.  With  a  view  to  remedying  these  Apparatas, — An  apparatus  is  described  by 
defects,  in  a  process  patented  by  E.  Taussig,  the  A.  L.  Eltenhead  as  erected  by  him  for  an  electro- 
metal  is  subjected  in  the  mold,  after  the  comple-  chemical  process  with  gold  and  silver — a  process, 
tion  of  the  casting,  to  renewed  melting,  the  gases  the  author  claims,  which  overcomes  the  difficul- 
generated  being  sucked  off  at  the  same  time,  in-  ties  encountered  in  precipitation  in  the  cyanide 
asmuch  as  the  casting  takes  place  in  a  vacuum,  process,  while  the  resultant  precipitate  is  recov- 
and  the  cast  metal  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  an  ered  in  the  shape  of  amalgam.  The  oi-e.  ground 
electric  current  the  strength  of  which  is  such  to  proper  fineness,  is  leached  by  passing  over  it 
that  it  will  keep  the  metal  at  the  melting  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  followed  by  a 
point.  second  solution  of  less  strength.    The  pulp  is 

llerr  Krieg.  of  Magdeburg,  has  brought  out  a  afterward  washed  in  clean  water  and  drained, 
process  for  manufacturing  pure  tin  plate  com-  All  the  solutions  from  the  leaching  vats  are 
merciallj.  He  first  forms  the  chloride  of  the  saved  and  passed  over  a  precipitating  box  of 
metal ;  it  is  then  oxidized,  and  the  oxide  is  re-  novel-  construction.  For  this  process  many  ad- 
duced by  means  of  an  electric  arc.  vantages  are  claimed  over  other  cyanide  meth- 

In  the  process  of  C.  G.  Richardson  and  A.  B.  ods,  among  which  ma^  be  mentioned  its  cleanli- 

English  for  treating  ores  containing  nickel,  cop-  ness,  quickness  of  action,  and  cheapness, 

per,  or  nickel  and  copper  combined  with  sulphur,  An  apparatus  invented  by  A.  Sattmann  and 

the  ores  are  subjected,  in  conjunction  with  sul-  A.  Uomatsch,  of  Austria- Hungary,  is  designed 

phate  of  calcium  and  silica,  or  a  suitable  silicate,  to  enable  fuel  of  inferior  quality  and  liquid  or 

to  the  action  of  heat  until  fused,  whereby  the  gaseous  fuel  to  be  utilized  in  the  production 

sulphur  of  the  sulphide  of  iron  is  oxidized  and  of  crude  iron  by  means  of  furnaces  of  special 

is  driwen  off,  the  iron  oxidized,  aud  the  nickel,  construction,  and  also  to  effect  the  fining  in  a 

or  copper,  or  nickel  and  copper,  freed  therefrom  more  eflicient  manner  than  by  the  fining  process 

in  the  form  of  a  sulphide  or  sulphides.  usually  carried  out  in  reyerberatory  furnaces. 

In  a  new  process  for  obtaining  zinc  from  its  The  crude  iron  is  brought  into  immediate  con- 
complicated  ores,  the  ore  is  first  roasted  to  free  tact  with  gas  jets,  whereby  the  fining  operation 
it  from  arsenic  and  sulphur;  it  is  then  mixed  is  accelerated  and  the  consumption  of  fuel  is 
with  carbonaceous  matter  and  heated  in  a  fur-  reduced. 

njice.  The  fumes  given  off  are  dissolved  in  An  improvement  lately  placed  on  the  water- 
sulphuric  acid,  the  lead  being  precipitated  as  a  jacket  furnaces  of  a  copper  company  in  Arizona 
.sulphate,  while  the  zinc  is  obtained  from  the  consists  of  an  arrangement  for  heating  the  blast 
liquid  by  electrolysis.  before  it  enters  the  furnace.     A  wind-jacket, 

A  method  for  recovering  the  minerals  that  connected  with  the  blast  supply  pipe  and  with 
pass  away  in  smoke  and  fumes— among  which  the  regular  wind-box,  surrounds  the  crucible  of 
are  gold,  silver,  and  lead — is  to  be  tried  at  the  the  furnace.  The  blast  from  the  supply  pipe 
smelting  works  in  Omaha  and  Denver.  The  ap-  enters  the  wind- jacket  in  its  usual  cool  conai- 
paratus  consists  of  a  horizontal  flue  some  1,500  tion,  slightly  higher  than  the  surrounding  at- 
reet  in  length,  exposing  a  surface  for  radiation  mosphere,  and  passes  ai'ound  the  crucible,  where 
and  condensation  of  the  heated  gases  of  54,000  it  comes  in  contact  throughout  its  passage  with 
:^|iiare  feet.  The  fumes  are  dra^wn  through  this  the  hottest  part  of  the  furnace.  It  then  flows  into 
flue  by  means  of  a  fan,  which  at  full  speed  re-  the  regular  wind-bag  and  thence  to  the  tuyeres. 
Tolves  at  a  velocity  of  nearly  two  miles  a  minute.  In  making  the  passage  around  the  crucible  it 
They  then  pass  into  a  spacious  building,  from  serves  several  purposes :  it  heats  the  blast  to  a 
which  they  can  not  escape  except  through  a  filter  high  degree  by  taking  up  the  heat  formerly  lost 
of  textile  fabric.  The  colorless  gas  passes  away,  to  a  large  extent  by  radiation,  keeps  the  cruci- 
and  the  valuable  sort  is  retained  in  a  condensed  ble  from  getting  abnormally  hot,  and  makes  it 
form  on  the  inner  side,  from  which  it  is  collected,  cooler  and  more  comfortable  for  the  men  work- 
compressed  into  molds,  and  fed  back  again  into  ing  near  the  furnace. 

the  furnaces,  where  the  valuable  metals  are  ex-  The  method  of  Hermann  Thofehm   for  the 

tracted  and  separated.  electro-deposition  of  metals  is  intended  to  pro- 

An  apparatus  for  discovering  internal  flaws  in  vide  apparatus  whereby  electrotypic  depositions 

steel,  invented  by  Capt.  De  Place,  of  Paris,  con-  of  copper  or  other  metal  can  be  obtained  in  such 

sists  of  a  small  pneumatic  tapper  worked  by  the  a  way  that  the  metal  deposited  shall  be  very  fine 

hand,  with  which  the  sample  of  steel  or  iron  is  and  homogeneous.    It  consists  essentially  in  the 

tapped  all  over.    With  the  tapper  is  connected  a  combination  of  an  electrolytic  bath,  of  an  anode 

telephone  with  a  microphone  interposed  in  the  and  cathode,  and  of  a  reciprocating  spraying 

circuit.    One  operator  is  required  to  apply  the  apparatus  for  showering  the  electrolyte  upon  the 

tapper  and  another  to  listen  through  the  tele-  anode. 

phone  to  the  sounds  produced.    Both  arc  in  elec-  In  a  paper  read  at  the  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 

trical  communication  and  in  separate  apartments,  tuteon  the  capacity  and  form  of  blast  furnaces, 

so  that  the  direct  sounds  of  the  tap  may  not  in-  William   Hawdon  observed  that  in   Cleveland 

terrupt  the  listener,  whose  duty  it  is  to  detect  during  recent  years  the  content  has  risen  from 

flaws.      In  applying  the  system,  one  operator  about  6,000  cubic  feet  to  as  much  as  30,000  cubic 

places  the  telephone  to  his  ear,  and  while  the  feet,  with  the  result  of  increased  economy  and 

sounds  produced  by  the  taps  arc  normal  he  does  larger  output.    The  author  pointed  out  that  the 

nothing.    Directly'  a  false  sound,  which  is  dis-  crucible  or  wall  of  the  furnace — that  is,  the  part 

tinguishable  from  a  normal  sound,  is  heard,  he  immediately  above  the  hearth — has  its  diameter 

signals  for  the  spot  to  be  marked,  and  by  this  governed  by  two  considerations :  if  it  be  too 

means  is  able  both  to  detect  the  flaw  and  fix  its  large,  a  pillar  of  perfectly  cold  rnaterial  may  be 

locality.  formed  in  the  center  of  the  mass  of  ore,  fuel, 
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etc.,  contained  in   the  furnace;    while,   if  the  the  question  why  lead   pipes  are  readily  cor- 

diameter  were   too  small,  there  would  not  be  roded  by  the  slag  used   in   making  up  Greets 

sufficient  space  to  ^ive   the   required  volume  Prof.  Weber  said  that  clay  and  similar  Titre<iu> 

for  combustion  in  oraer  to  obtain  a  given  out-  material  are  decomposed  by  air  and  moi>tun*, 

put.      The  melting    zone    above    the    crucible  with  formation  of  free  alkaline  material,  which 

must  also  be  designed  so  as  to  allow  an  easy  attacks  the  lead.     Herr  Arklam,  of  Tegel,  told 

penetration  of  the  blast  through  the  materials,  of  instances  in  which  wrought-iron  pipes  had 

When  air  is  blown  into  a  furnace  it  has  to  be  been  corroded  by  slag  wool,  and  recommeodc'd 

expanded  by  the  expenditure  of  heat;  but  if  air  a  coating  of  graphite  or  of  manganese  cement  in 

be  introduced  at  a  high  temperature  and  already  varnish. 

in  an  expanded  state,  a  more  rapid  combustion  A  rule  for  the  estimation  of  the  amount  oi 

is  obtained  with  a  saving  of  fuetin.the  furnace,  paint  for  iron-work,  given  on  the  authority  of 

In  the  case  of  a  cold  blast  being  used,  combus-  T.  J.  Swift,  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  CauHl 

tion  does  not  spread  over  a  large  space,  and  Company,  caills  for  five  eighths  of  a  gallon  of 

therefore  a  smaller  well  suffices.    High  temper-  paint  for  each  ton  of  iron  for  the  first  coat,  and 

ature  of  blast  requires  a  large  area  in  the  neigh-  three  eighths  of  a  gallon  per  ton  for  the  s^econd 

borhood  of  the  tuyeres,  through  which  it  is  ad-  coat.    Uhe  entire  cost  of  painting  a  100-toa 

niitted.   It  is  necessary  that  the  furnace  materials  bridge  in  Albany  was  $2.78  per  ton;  and  the 

should  come  down  f  i-om  the  upper  reaches  thor-  amount  of  paint  provided,  in  accordance  with 

oughly  heated  and  reduced,  and  iu  as  level  a  the  rule  cited  above,  left  a  surplus  of  50  gallons 

manner  as  possible  over  the  entire  area.    In  or-  of  the  first  coating  and  8  gallons  of  the  second, 

der  to  obtam  capacity  and  to  support  the  mate-  The  chief  advanti^ges  claimed  for  the  Cowper- 

rial,  and  also  to  prevent  too  dense  packing  near  Coles  cold  galvanizing  process  for  shipbuilding 

the  tuyeres  at  the  zone  of  fusion,  the  blast  fur-  and  other  purposes  are  cheapness  ana  freedom 

nace  is  made  with  boshes — that  is  to  say,  the  from  distention  and  reduction  in  tensile  strength 

interior  space  enlarges  suddenly,  the  walls  tak-  in  articles  of  small  section.    A  plant  has  been 

ing  a  slope  of  from  00"  to  80",  while  the  angle  of  erected  by  Messrs.  Laird  Brothers  for  coating 

repose  for  dry  materials  is  about  45° ;  but  when  the  hulls  and  frames  of  torpedo  boats.    A  plant 

the  minerals  become  plastic,  the  angle  of  the  erected  at  Glasgow  for  zincking  machined  steel 

bosh  reouires  to  be  more  steep.    Above  the  slope  forgings  consists  of  four  baths,  viz.,  a  cleansing 

of  the  tx)shes  is  the  maximum  diameter  of  tne  bath,  a  pickling  bath,  a  washing  tank,  and  the 

barrel  of  the  furnace.  When,  owing  to  the  relative  zincking  vat,  which  are  arran^d  in  a  rectan- 

sizes  of  the  wall  and  the  barrel,  the  bosh  occupies  gular  form,  with  a  radial  crane  in  the  center, 

a  large  vertical  space,  thus  retiring  a  long  way  The  articles  to  be  zincked,  thickly  coated  with 

back,  the  materials  at  the  sides  are  too  far  re-  grease,  are  passed  through  the  '^potash  boil/* 

moved  from  the  ascending  current  of  gas,  and  consisting  of  1  pound  of  American  potash  to  the 

will  come  down  raw.    In  order  to  get  over  some  gallon  of  water ;  are  then  placed  in  the  pickling 

of  the  conflicting  conditions  referred  to,  the  vat,  containing  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid, 

author  and  a  friend  had  designed  a  furnace  of  and  then  in  the  washing  tan1(,  where  they  re- 

comparatively  narrow  dimensions,  but  enlarged  main  till  they  are  requir^  for  zincking.    i'hey 

at  the  upper  part,  thus  giving,  as  it  were,  a  sec-  are  then  exposed  to  tlie  electric  current  as  cath- 

ond  bosh.    In  this  way,  in  the  higher  region  odes  suspended  on  compound  copper  and  steel 

where  the  charge  is  dry  and  porous  and  not  sub-  suspension  bars.    The  zinc  applied  by  the  cold 

ject  to  extreme  pressure,  capacity  is  obtained,  process  is  almost  pure,  and  is  round  to  withstand 

while  the  direct  weight  upon  the  lower  portions  the  sulphate  copper  test  better  than  zinc  applied 

of  the  materials  is  reduced.  by  the  hot  process. 

Miscellaneous. — In  a  paper  on  the  action  of  A  process  has  been  devised  for  electroplating 

soil  on  cast-iron  pipes.  Prof.  Weber,  of  Berlin,  the  entire  hulls  of  ocean  vessels  with  a  continu- 

represents  that  the  corrosion  of  such  pipes  is  ous  film  of  copper  one  twentieth  of  an  inch  thick, 

greatly  accelerated  if  there  be  sulphureted  hy-  The  electroplating  is  effected  by  means  of  an  urn- 

drogen  present  along  with  atmospheric  oxygen ;  ber  of  box  baths,  constructed  to  conform  closely 

the  sulphide  which  is  readily  formed  is  rapidly  to  the  curvature  of  the  ship*s  bottom,  so  that  the 

transformed    into  oxide    by  the    free  oxygen,  film  may  be  applied  while  the  vessel  is  afloat  A 

Chlorides  in  the  soil  have  a  similar  effect  when  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  placed  in  the 

free  air  has  access  at  the  same  time.    In  about  baths,  and  aft«r  the  siaes  of  the  ship  have  been 

fifty  years  cast  iron   under  salt  water  is  con-  scraped  and  cleaned  the  box  baths  are  fixed  U) 

verted  for  about  one  third  of  its  thickness  into  the  vessel's  side  and  firmly  braced  there.    When 

^  gray  graph itoid  mass.    Water  containing  ni-  the  solution  has  been  used  for  a  few  hours  it  is 

trates  and  nitrites  is  also  very  energetic  in  this  re-  carefully  drawn  off,  and  a  strong  solution  of 

spect,  as  is  also  ammoniacal  water.    The  author  copper  then  replaces  it. 

gave  as  an  illustration  pipes  in  the  neighborhood  In  previous  experiments  on  corrosion,  Thomas 
of  an  old  cemetery  ana  a  disused  unwholesome  Andrews  found  that  steels  corrode  more  than 
spring.  The  water  which  came  in  contact  with  wrought  iron  when  exposed  singly  and  sepa- 
the  pipes  was  so  charged  with  ammonia  as  to  rately,  without  galvanic  action  other  than  local, 
make  a  precipitate  with  Nessler's  reagent,  and  to  the  action  of  sea  water  for  long  periods, 
also  contained  chlorides  and  sulphates  of  pot-  The  advantage  is  about  25  per  cent,  in  favor  of 
ash,  soda,  and  magnesia,  while  the  pipes  had  the  iron.  In  his  more  recent  experiments  the 
holes  eaten  in  them.  Pipes  traversing  ground  author  has  found  that  the  galvanic  action  ho- 
of this  character  ought  tooe  protected  by  clay —  tween  wrought  iron  and  steel  induces  a  largely 
a  coating  of  which  seems  entirely  effective — by  increased  total  corrosion  of  the  several  metals, 
asphalt,  or  by  earthenware  pipes.    In  answer  to  When  different  parts  of  metallic  structures  are 
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exposed  to  the  action  of  waters  of  dissimilar  $163,532,  and  on  the  account  of  the  Loan  fund 

salinity,  corrosion  is  likewise  increased.    Kxperi-  $163,604.  making  in  all  $267,136,  a  decrease  of 

ments  made  with  special  reference  to  that  point  $65,443  from  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year, 

show  that  the  corrosion  of  metals  is  consider-  It  had  l)een  necessary  to  draw  upon  the  General 

ably  affected  by  stress,  varying  according  to  the  fund  for  $18,700  for  (layment  of  certain  large 

nature  and  extent  of  the  strain  applied.    In  donations,  and  to  borrow  $50,100  to  be  applied 

**  strained  "  metal,  when  considered  apart  from  as  loans.    Appropriations  were  made  for  tne  en- 

*•  unstrained,"  corrosion  is  reduced.    This  is  be-  suing  year  of  $315,800.    A  new  nilc  was  adopted 

cause  stress  of  every  kind  increases  the  rigidity  to  the  effect  that  the  General  Committee  will 

of  iron  and  steel,  rendering  the  metal  harder,  not  consider  applications  for  aid  to  churches 

and  reduces  its  properties  of  elongation  or  due-  costing  less  than  $10.000 ;  nor  will  it  consider 

tility.     But  when  strained  metal  is  in  galvanic  any  application  for  exception  from  the  rule  of 

circuit  or  combination  with  unstrained  metal  in  limitation  as  to  churches  costing  more  than  $10,- 

any  solution,  an  increased  total  corrosion  en-  000.  except  on  the  recommendation  of  the  An- 

sues  from  the  galvanic  action  that  arises  conse-  nual  Conference  Board  of  Church  Extension, 

quent  on  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  Board  of  Education, — The  annual  meeting  of 

two.  the  Board  of  Education  was  held  in  New  York, 

The  reduction  in  the  caliber  of  guns  entails  a  Dec.  5.    Bishop  E.  G.  Andrews  presided.    The 

diminution  in  the  size  and  consequently  in  the  total  income  of  the  board  for  the  fiscal  year  had 

weight  of  bullets;  for  there  is  a  limit  beyond  been  $84,340.    The  amount  of  loans  paid  out 

which  they  can  not  be  elongated  to  compensate  had  been  $7,940,  or  82  per  cent,  more  than  in 

for  the  decrease  in  their  diameter.    Hopes  are  the  previous  year.    The  board  had  aided  during 

entertained  of  the  practicability  of  using  tung-  the  year  1,539  students,  of  24  different  nationali- 

steo,  proTided  means  are  founil  for  producing  ties,  in  138  institutions  of  learning.    Of  these 

it  at  a  practically  cheap  price.    It  is  almost  as  students,  1,138  were  preparing  for  the  ministry 

hard  aa  steel,  an^  has  a  density  varying  from  17  or  for  missionary  work ;  233  were  women.    The 

to  MI-3.  or  \\  time  that  of  lead.    By  reason  of  entire  number  of  students  aided  from  the  be- 

sueli  qualities,  balls  of  tungsten,  of  equal  dimen-  ginning,  in   1873,  to  July.  1894,  was  5,930,  to 

sioiis,  possess  a  power   of    penetration    much  whom  the  total  amount  of  $531,071  had  been 

gnsiter  than   that  of  lead.    Thus,  a  tungsten  loaned. 

ball  penetrates  a  steel  plate  3  inches  in  thick-  FreedmerCs  Aid, — The  General  Committee  of 

ness  at  a  distance  of  650  yards,  while  a  similar  the  Freedmen's  Aid  and   Southern   Education 

one  of  lead  penetrates  a  2|-inch  plate  at  325  Society  met  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  5  and  6. 

yards  only.  The  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  vear  had 

METHODISTS.     I.  Methodist  Episcopal  been  $279,604,  and  the  expenditures  '$278,780. 

Church.    Statistics. — The  following  is  the  sum-  Thesociety  maintained  46  institutions  of  learn- 

mary  of  the  statistics  of  this  Church  as  they  are  ing  in  the  Southern  States,  of  which  23  were 

given  in  the  '* Methodist  Yearbook"  for  1895:  among  the  colored  people  and  23  among  the 

Number  of  annual  conferences,  mission  confer-  whites,  employing  848  instructors,  and  having 

ences,  and  missions,  140;  of  ministers,  16.652  (of  8,425  pupils  and  property  valued  at  $l,808.b'0O. 

whom  11,713  are  classed  as  effective,  1,936  as  on  In  addition  to  the  regular  instnictors,  126  mne- 

trial,  l,Ori  as  supernumerary,  and  1.991  as  super-  tice  teachers  were  employed  for  the  normal  de- 

annuated);of  lay  members  (2,359,972  in  full  mem-  partment,  making  a  total  of  474  teachers.    Of 

bership  and  321,667  on  probation),  2,681,639;  of  the  students.  264  were  in  college  cln.^^ses,  7,241 

baptisms  during  the  year,  93,107  of  infants  and  in  college  preparatory,  normal,  and  English  do- 

145,235of  adults;  of  Sunday  schools.  29.559,  with  partments,  256  preparing  for  the  ministry,  266 

339,024  officers  and  teachers  and  2,501,917  pupils;  studying  medicine,  10  dentistiy.  17  pharmacv, 

of  churches,  24,914,  valued  at  $109,284,066;  of  20  law,  2,445  music,  56  art,  1.858  in  commercial 

parsonages,  9,578,  valued  at  $16,848,495.  Amount  classes,  and  2,324  in  industrial  schools, 

of  benevolent  contributions  :  For  the  Missionary  A  new  building  had  been  completed  during 

Society  (including  legacies,  etc.),  $1,137,808  ;  for  the  year  for  George  R.  Smith  College,  Sedalia, 

Church  extension,   $128,830 :   for  the  Sunday-  Mo.    Appropriations  were  made  for  the  ensuing 

school  Union,  $24,667 ;  for  the  Tract  Society,  year  of  $22d,170,  the  estimates  having  been  re- 

121,295 ;  for  the  Freedman's  Aid  and  Southern  cluced  in  consideration  of  the  financial  strin- 

Gducation    Society.    $108.909 :    for   education,  gency. 

1185,589;  for  the  American  Bible  Society,  $32,-  Missionary  Soeieiies, — The  annual  meeting  of 

B53;  for  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So-  the  General  Missionary  Committee  was  held  in 

ciety  (reported  from  conferences),  $256,151 ;  for  Brooklyn,   N.  Y.,  beginning  Nov.  7.    The  re- 

the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  (re|)orted  ceipts  of  the  Missionary  Society  for  the  year 

from  conferences),  $177,433;  total  contributions,  ending  Oct.  31  had  been  $1,187,808,  or  $58,801 

12.073,535.    Other  collections:  For  ministerial  less  than  in  the  previous  year.    The  expenditures 

support,  including  bishops  and  presiding  elders,  for  all  purposes  had  been  $1,313,572,  showing  an 

110,714,161 ;   for  conference    claimants,  $256,-  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts  of   $G0,- 

015:  forbuildingand  improvements  of  churches,  501.     The  total  indebtedness  of  the  society  was 

$5,859,192;  toward  payment  of  church  indebted-  $175,764.    In  addition  to  the  regular  receipts, 

ness,  $1,534,468,  leaving  present  indebtedness,  the  treasurer  had  received,  as  authorized  by  the 

|10,8:]3,891 ;  for  current  expenses,  $3,820,373.  General  Committee,  for  conditional  appropria- 

Church  Extension.— The  General  Committee  tions  $8,196,  and  special  gifts  of  $38,105.     Ap- 

of  Church  Extension  met  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  propriations  were    made  fo^  the  maintenance 

Nov.  1.   The  treasurer  reported  that  the  receipts  of  the  missions  during  the  ensuing  year,  as  fol- 

of  the  committee  on  the  General  fund  had  been  lows : 
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I.  FORBXON  MiMIOXS: 

AfHca(  Liberia) 

South  Auierica. 

China 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark.  * 

Finland  and  6t.  Peten»bargr. 

India 

Malaysia 

Bulgaria 

Italy 

Mexico 

•lapan 

Gorea 

Lower  Cullfornia 


$5.71)0 

57,M)0 

l'J7,70O 

27,IH)0 

a44)0 
14,000 
10,000 

8,600 

4,0tK) 
127,687 

9,(N)0 
16,600 
48.400 
68.878 
64,4»8 
16,267 
bOO 


Total  for  foreign  missions 1692,940 


IL  DoMKSTio  Missions: 

Cla«a  No.  l. 

Welsh 

Swedish 

Norwegian  and  Danish 

German 

French 

Spanish 

ChineiH* 

•lapaneao 

Bohemian  and  Hungarian 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Hebrew  

Pennsylvania  Dutch 


|ia»95 

81,975 

28,600 

47.590 

4,666 

1><,956 

10,7iK) 

7,400 

9,:jn2 

8,685 

712 

1,000 

800 


Total  for  Class  No.  1 $161,691 

CloM  No.  S, 

Amerlean  Indians —        $9,526 

£ngliah-spealcing  p<»pulatlons 806,9^8 

Total  for  domestic  missions $47^205 

Miscellaneous  appropriations 119,000 

Forthodebi 175,764 

Grand  toUl $1,866,909 

Besides  this  amount,  $122,600  were  appro- 
priated conditionally  to  various  foreign  fields. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  Society  was  held  in  Williams- 
port,  Pa.,  beginning  Oct.  24.  By  reiison  of  a 
change  in  the  date  of  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  the  reports  covered  only  nine  months.  The 
receipts  for  that  period  hald  been  $82,757,  and 
the  expenditures  $75,552.  Several  important 
bequests  were  expected  to  come  to  the  society  at 
an  early  day.  A  valuable  property  at  Tivoli, 
N.  Y.,  had  been  given  to  the  society  by  Gen. 
Watts  Dc  Peyster,  and  would  be  used  as  a  home 
for  Italian  girls,  to  be  known  as  the  Watts  De 
Peyster  Institute.  Gifts  had  also  been  received 
of  $10,000  from  Mr.  William  Siblev,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  for  a  hospital,  and  of  $1,000  from 
Mrs.  Allen,  of  London.  Reports  were  made  of 
missionary  work  in  Alaska  with  the  Jesse  Lee 
Home  at  Analaska ;  among  the  Spanish  in  Ari- 
zona, with  a  school  at  Albuquerque;  among  the 
Indians  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico ;  among  the 
Mormons ;  among  the  colored  people,  and  among 
American  and  foreign  populations  in  various 
states.  Supplies  ha<l  been  sent  out  (during  nine 
months)  throuijh  the  bureau  for  that  purpose, 
to  needy  ministers  and  institutions,  valued  at 
more  than  $55,000.  Appropriations  were  made 
•  for  the  ensuing  year,  unconditional,  of  $70,512; 
and  conditional,  of  $64,575. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Woman  s  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety was  held  in  Washington.  D.  C,  Oct.  24. 
The  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  year  had  been 


$311,926,  an  increase  of  $34,632  over  the  receipts 
of  the  previous  year.  Two  hundred  and  fitly 
missionaries  had  been  sent  out  bv  the  iiocietv 

•  •  • 

since  its  organization — 15  during  the  past  year. 
It  is  represented  by  a  general  magazine,  and  a 
children  s  monthly  paper  in  English,  a  German 
monthly  periodical,  and  three  papers  published 
in  as  manv  different  dialects  in  India. 

II.  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnreh,  South.— 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of 
this  Church,  as  they  are  given  in  the  geneml 
minutes  of  the  conferences :  Number  of  traveling 
preachers,  5,487,  of  whom  4,882  are  registered  as 
** effective,"  136  as  "supernumerary,  and  4()9 
as  **  superannuated  " ;  of  local  preachers,  6,513; 
of  white  members,  1,329,073;  of  colored  mem- 
bers, 312;  of  Indian  members.  3.225;  total 
preachers  and  members,  1,345,210,  showing  an 
increase  for  the  year  of  39,487;  number  of 
baptisms  during  the  year,  34,732  of  infants  and 
67,737  of  adults ;  of  Sunday  schools,  13,363,  with 
95,676  teachers  and  765,286  pupils ;  of  churches. 
13,185,  valued  at  $20,567,757;  of  parsonages. 
3,163,  having  a  probable  value  of  $3,675,739; 
amount  of  benevolent  collections:  For  chun-h 
extension,  $57,292:  for  confei*ence  claimants, 
$145,490;  for  foreign  missions.  $250,645;  for 
domestic  missions,  $134,953.  An  increase  dur- 
ing the  quadrennium  was  shown  of  615  traveling: 
preachers,  147  local  preachers,  168,007  white 
members,  70,751  pupils  in  Sunday  schools,  1,418 
churches,  and  612  parsonages. 

The  twelfth  General  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South,  met  in  Memphis. 
Tenn.,  May  3.  The  quadrennial  address  of  the 
bishops  began  with  congratulating  the  Church 
on  the  brotherly  love  and  harmony  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  connection  and  on  the  lar^e 
gains  of  the  last  quadrennium.  The  present 
strength  of  the  Church  was  5,487  traveling  preach- 
ers, of  whom  4,982  were  on  the  effective  list,  an 
increase  of  625;  6.513  local  preachers,  an  increa>e 
of  244 ;  1,333,210  members,  an  increase  of  167.- 
191 ;  total  number  of  preachers  and  members. 
1,345,210,  an  increase  or  168,197;  or,  taking  ac- 
count of  the  recently  published  statistics  of  the 
Baltimore  Conference,  the  totAl  membership  was 
1.347,347,  and  the  quadrennial  increase  17U.197. 
The  collections  for  missions  for  the  past  four 
years  had  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  quad- 
rennium by  $284,164.  The  missionary  force  had 
been  enlarged  and  the  number  of  members  had 
been  increased  by  more  than  50  per  cent.  The 
Japan  mission  had  been  constituted  a  confer- 
ence, and  the  membership,  having  more  than 
doubled,  now  numbered  593.  The  last  China  Con- 
ference had  reported  730  members  and  proba- 
tioners, a  gain  of  311  in  one  year.  Prom  the 
Brazil  Conference  944  members  were  returne*!. 
showing  a  net  gain  in  four  years  of  585.  Hoj»e- 
ful  progress  had  been  made  in  Mexico,  where 
there  were  3  conferences,  with  4.863  members, 
showing  an  increase  of  one  third  in  the  quailren- 
nium.  The  Woman's  Missionary  Society,  during 
the  sixteen  years  of  its  existence,  had  proved  it- 
self a  most  valuable  agency  in  disseminating  in- 
formation, arousing  interest,  and  sending  forth 
competent  workers  in  foreign  missions.  Its 
property  in  mission  fields  was  valued  at  $220,- 
()00.  It  had  37  missionaries.  103  teachers  and 
helpers,  52  schools,  2,793  pupils  and  women  un- 
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der  instmction,  7  Bible  women,  1  hospital,  and  2  mission  may  make  shall  be  reported  to  the  next  Gen- 
medical  missionaries.  In  the  sixteen  years  since  eral  Conference  for  adoption,  alteration,  or  rejection. 
its  organization  it  had  collected  $791,018.  A  The  Committee  on  Education  reported  that 
Vtequest  was  announced  to  the  conference  from  their  efforts  to  obtain  accurate  statistics  from 
the  late  Robert  A.  Barnes,  of  property  amount-  the  educational  institutions  of  the  Church  had 
ing  to  $1,100,000  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  been  unsuccessful.  According  to  the  general 
C'hurch.  South,  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  minutes  of  1803,  in  which  only  88  conferences 
of  a  hospital  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  sick  and  in-  made  any  report  of  educational  statistics,  there 
jured  persons,  without,  distinction  of  creed.  A  were  under  the  care  of  the  Church  179  schools 
rule  was  ado[)ted  transferring  the  licensing  of  and  colleges*  employing  897  teachers,  and  hav- 
local  preachers  from  the  quarterly  conferences  to  ing  a  patronage  of  16,620  pupils;  property  ag- 
the  district  conferences.  A  constitution  was  gregatmg  $1,485,012  in  value ;  and  endowment 
adopted  for  the  organization  of  the  Epworth  funds  amounting  to  $1,588,000.  The  conference 
Ijeague,  **  for  the  promotion  of  piety  and  loyalty  directed  that  no  institution  should  be  taken 
to  the  Church  among  the  young  people ;  their  under  the  care  of  the  Church  without  being  first 
education  in  the  Bible  and  Christian  literature,  adopted  by  the  annual  conference  on  the  rec- 
and  encouragement  in  works  of  grace  and  chari-  ommendation  of  the  Conference  Board  of  Edu- 
ty  ^  ;  to  be  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  cation.  A  new  article  concerning  the  adminis- 
13  managers  approved  by  the  General  Confer-  tration  of  discipline  and  the  trial  of  ministers 
ence ;  and  a  general  secretary  and  an  editor,  was  adopted.  Its  history  is  remarkable  from 
chosen  by  the  General  Conference ;  and  with  a  the  fact  that  one  of  its  provisions  afforded  the 
central  ofece  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  Provision  was  bishops  the  first  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the 
further  made  for  the  organization  of  junior  veto  power  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Church 
leagues.  The  conference  declared  it  inexpedi-  in  1870,  to  be  of  effect  when  questions  of  con- 
en  t  for  the  conferences  to  hold  business  sessions  stitutional  law  are  concerned.  The  measure  in 
or  to  have  appointments  read  and  adjourn  on  question  contained  a  provision  constituting  a 
the  Sabliath  day,  except  in  cases  of  grave  neces-  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  ministers  of  not  less 
sity ;  and  it  insisted  "  that  no  pressure  from  any  than  9  nor  more  than  18  persons  selected  by  lot 
quarter  shall  be  allowed  to  infringe  on  the  right  from  the  meml)ers  of  the  conference.  This  pro- 
of an  annual  conference  to  sit  at  least  a  week."  vision  was  vetoed  by  the  bishops,  on  the  ground 
The  following  report  was  adopted  on  the  subject  that  the  right  of  ministers  to  be  tried  by  minis- 
of  Methodist  federation :  ters  only  had  been  specially  regarded  and  re- 

WAerea^.  The  Second  (Ecumenical  Methodist  Con-  ^r^^ed  in  the  plan  by  which  laymen  were  intro- 

ference,  assembled  in  Washinirton  city,  in  October,  duced,   m   180.1,  mto   the   general  and   annual 

1801, j>ai»8ed  the  followinf?  rcRolution :  conferences,  and    could    be   modified  only  by 

1.  That  the  conference  recognizes,  with  gratitude  taking  the  course  prescribed  for  altering  a  re- 


!i.   The  conference  can  not  doubt  that  concerted  *  .    .       ^j    »u„*.   ;„    i.,„i«v.!« 

action  amonsf  the  different  Methodist  bodies  upon  mam  of  party  politics,  and  that  in  laudable 

many  question**  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  efforts  to  secure  legislation  the  duty  of  moral 

the  kintfdom  of  God.   The  conference  would  puggert  suasion  should  not  be  overlooked.    Co-operation 

that  such  concerted  action  might  be  pojwible  and  uhc-  ^ith  the  American  Sabbath  Union  was  pledged, 

tul  in  the  following  great  provinces  of  the  Methodist  «« ^s  far  as  possible,  in  securing  a  New  Testament 

world,  namely;  (a)  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in-  observance  of  the  holy  Sabbath."    An  amend- 

cluding  ^}^^^J^±;^^\^^  ^tZT^Z'^^}^^  ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 

Unite<i  States,  mcluamg  its  missions  una  mission  i  ..i.  au  i*     ♦: ^»  -...i.i:«  «..^^»  *«  *».,. 

conferences;   \c)  Australia,  with  Polynesia  and  its  prohibit  the  application  of  public  fuiids  to  the 

othernibwions;  ((i)  Canada,  with  its  missions.  support   or  aid  of   sectarian  institutions,  pro- 

3.  This  conference  therefore  respectfully  requests  posed  by  the  National  League  for  the  Protection 

the  Churches  represented  in  this  conference  to  con-  of  American  Institutions,  was  approved.     The 

sider  whether  such  concerted  action  be  possible,  and,  officers  of  the  General  Conference  were  author- 

if  so,  by  what  means  and  in  what  wa;-;  and  directs  -^^  ^^  ^j       ^  petition  to  the  governments  of 

the  secretiir.e«  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  jesolution  to  (Christendom  to  resort  to  "  peaceful  arbitration 

the  ^«cnlo^  bishop  or  president  of  every  conference     '^ ""  ^  .       ....       „'*.♦«„  «.k-*  «-;„«  k« 

repre^entcHl  here^  Therefore,  ^  a  means  of  ^  setthng  questions  that  arise  be- 

Re^olvfd,  By  the  General  Conference  of  the  Meth-  tween  nations.              ^.  ,  ^^        ^      ,„,^        .     ,_ 

odi»t  Episcopal  Church,  South,  now  in  session,  that  III.    Free  Metnodlst  Charcll.— The  ninth 

while  we  do  not  in  the  least  recognize  the  (Ecumeni-  General    Conference    of    the    Free    Methodist 

cal  Conference  an  having  any  legislative  power,  the  Church   met  at  Greenville,  III.,  Oct.   10.     The 


hlshops  l)e  requested  to  appoint  a  commission  on  pastoral  address  of  the  general  superintendents 

[•c<iertttion,  coiwiating  of  8  bisliops,  8  ministers,  and  3  Represented   that  the  puritv  of  the  Church,  in 

lavmen,  and  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  notify  V » '    .^         :x   v     •   k     *^u„j*  u«««  ,..«:«*c.;««^   ;«• 

the  CxeAeral  Tonference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  doctrine  and  discipline,  had  been  maintained,  it 

Church  of  this  action,  and  to  request  it  to  appoint  a  had  been  free  from  dissension,  and  its  numer- 

similar  commission.  ical  strength  had  increased  during  the  past  four 

HeMolted^  That  this  commission  shall  have  power  years.  The  institutions  of  learning  were  pres- 
to enter  into  nesrotiations  with  said  similar  commis-  perous  and  were  exerting  a  wholesome  influence. 
sion  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  if  one  interest  in  missions  had  enlarged  and  the  con- 
shall  be  appointed,  and  With  similar  commissions  tributions  for  both  home  and  foreign  work  had 
from  other  Methodist  bodies,  with  a  view  to  abating  .  ^_^___,i  mi,^  T>iihli«hincr  hiiQinp«;q  nf  the 
hurtful  competitions  and  the  waste  of  men  and  money  increased.  Ihe  publishing  ^"^i"^^^  ol  the 
in  home  andlbreign  fields.  Church  was  m  sound  condition      Much  interest 

Resolved,  That  any  arrangements  which  such  com-  was  taken  in  the  discussion  of  the  question,    Do 
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you  believo  in  woman's  ordination  f**  The  vote  Other  organizations  of  colored  Methodists: 
resulted  against  ordination — 35  affirmative  and  Number  of  ministers,  92;  of  local  preachers,  50: 
65  neo^ative.  Three  general  superintendents  of  members,  7,(Kil;  of  adherents,  25,000;  ol  Sun- 
were  elected,  viz.,  the  Rev.  K.  P.  Hart,  to  sue-  day  schools,  75,  with  740  teachers  and  officvrs 
cecd  the  Rev.  B.  T.  Roberts,  deceased,  the  Rev.  ancl  6,000  pupils;  of  churches,  82;  valuation  of 
G.  W.  Coleman,  and  the  Rev.  K.  H.  Jones.    The  churches,  $30,000. 

conference  decided  to  establish  the  publishing        Total  of  colored  Methodists:  Number  of  fuis- 

house  permanently  in  Chicago,  111.,  and  to  un-  tors,  14,083;  of  local  preachers  and  exhorter>. 

dertake  the  publication  of  a  full  line  of  Sunday-  28,205,  making  a  total  of  43,188  preachers;  (»f 

school   literature.      A  resolution  was   adopted  members,  1.302,760,  making  a  total  of  1,405.54^ 

with  a  view  of  promoting  harmony  between  the  ministers  and  members;  of  Sunday  schools.  Vi.- 

associations  called  Pentecostal  bands  and  the  145,  with  105,780  teachers  and  officers  and  9o9,- 

merabers   of    the    Church    generally,    between  303  pupils. 

whom  there  had  been  some  friction.    An  amend-        Colored   Methodist   Episcopal  Church. — The 
men t  proposed  to  the  General  Rules  concerning  General' Conference  of  the  Colored   Methodist 
the  wearing  of  gold  having  been  rejected,  an  Episcofial  Church  in  America  met  in  Memphis, 
explanatory  resolution  was  passed,  to  the  effect  Tenn.,  in  May.     The  reports  showed  that  the 
that  the  rejection  **  should  not  be  construed  by  work    of    the    denomination    was    advancing; 
anv  one  as  encouraging  the  wearing  of  gold,  but  smoothly.    The  Rev.  H,  S.  Williams,  of  Georgia, 
only  as  in  opm^tition  to  changing  anything  in  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Cottrel,  of  Tennessee,  were 
our  present  rule."    An  amendment  was  adopted  electetl  additional  bishops.    This  Church  was 
providing  that  when  satisfactory  evidence  is  re-  orgiinized  soon  after  the  civil  war  under  the 
eeivcd  that  a  conference  minister  has  united  direction  of  the  General  Conference  and  biishofis 
with  another  Church  he  shall  be  considered  as  of   the    Methodist    Episcopal    Church,    South, 
having  withdrawn,  and  a  record  of  the  fact  shall  which  arranged  for  the  transfer  of  all  its  col- 
be  entered    on    the  conference  journal.      The  ored  members  to  it,  and  that  Church  has  cont in- 
American  Bible  Society  was  commended  to  the  ued  to  maintain  a  kind  of  pateinal  and  advisory 
support  of  the  Church.    An  address  was  voted  interest  in  it.     The  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
to  the  general  superintendents  expressing  ap-  Episcopal  Church,  South,  spoke  of  it  in  their 
preciation  of  the  excellent  service  tney  had  rcn-  quadrennial  address  as  a  Ixxly  whose  peculiiu' 
dered  to  the  Church  during  the  four  years  termi-  claims  on  their  sympathy  and  aid  they  con- 
nating  with  the  adjournment  of  the  General  tinned  to  recognize.     '*Our   brethren  of   this 
Conference.  Church,"  they  said,  "commend  themselves  to 
ly.  Organizatloosof  Colored  Methodists,  our  confidence  and  approval  by  their  modest, 
—The  following  statistics  of  the  several  African  prudent,  and  Christian  conduct,  and  we  are  {>er- 
and  Colored  Methodist  Churches  in  the  United  suaded  that  they  are  doing  a  good  work,  in 
States  are  published  by  the ''Independent  "(news-  which  they  should  be  encouraged  and  assistwl 
paper),  as  compiled  by  Bishop  B.  W.  Arnett,  of  by  their  white  brethren.    They  have  gratefully 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  from  received  what  has   been  contributed    to  their 
the  latest  reports  of  those  denominations:        •  Payne  and  Ijane  Institutes  for  the  training  of 

1.  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  1894,  teachers  and  ministers,  and,  though  not  large  in 
— Number  of  itinerant  preachers,  4,252 :  of  local  amount,  it  has  proved  a  valuable  and  timely 
preachers,  14,575 ;  of  full  members,  497,350 ;  of  service."  The  bishops  expressed  the  hope  that 
probationers,  26.427;  total,  542.G04.  Amount  of  the  General  Conference  might  devise  some  plan 
moneys  raised.  lHU2-'94,  $1,346,813,  besides  $204,-  by  which  more  efficient  aid  might  be  afforded  in 
204  spent  in  various  ways  for  educational  pur-  maintaining  these  important  training  schools, 
poses.  The  Gencnil  Conference  referred  this  subject  to 

2.  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  its  Board  of  Education.  The  General  Confer- 
— Number  of  pastors,  3,650;  of  local  preachers  ence  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
and  cxhorters,  7,926;  of  members  and  proba-  was  addressed  by  Bishop  Isaac  Lane,  as  a  fni- 
tioners,  425,000;  of  adherents,  1,253,750;  of  ternal  delegate  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Epis- 
Sunday  schools,  3,200,  with  30,566  officers  and  copal  Church,  who  also  made  an  appeal  for  aid 
teachers  and  300,000  pupils;  of  churches,  3,500;  to  its  institutions  of  learning;  whereu[)on  a  col- 
value  of  church  property,  $5,000,000,  lection  of  $600  was  taken  up  in  the  conference 

3.  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal   Church  in  for  that  object. 

America,  2^9,3. — Number  of^  traveling  preachers,        Y.  Methodist   Charch    In    Canada. — The 

1,224:   of  local   preachei-s,  2.354;   of  members,  statistical  reports  of  this  Church  for  1894  give 

128,817;  of  Sunday  schools,  1,885.  with  6,577  of-  the  following  numliers:  Of  members  of  Church, 

fleers  and  teachers  and  68,923  pupils;  of  churches  260.953,  showing  an  increase  during  the  year  of 

reported,  3.672,  having  a  total  estimated  value  of  8.772:  of  ministers,  1,56^3;  of  ministers  on  trial. 

$1,000,000:  of  schools  of  learning,  4.  with  750  433;  of  superannuated  and  supornuraerarv  min- 

students,  endowments  of  $25,000,  and  total  value  isters,  286.    The  fourth  General  Conference  met 

of  property  returned  at  $87,000;  number  of  bap-  in   London.  Ont.,  in  September.     Facts  were 

tisms  during  the  year,  5,527  of  infants  and  10,-  presented  in  the  opening  address  of  the  gcn- 

988  of  adulta  eral  superintendent  showing    what    had   Ix^n 

4.  Unimi  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — Num-  the  growth  of  the  Church  since  its  formation, 
berof  ministers,  115:  of  local  preachers,  75 ;  of  in  1883,  by  the  union  of  the  several  distinct 
members,  3.869;  of  adherents,  14,475;  of  Sunday  branches  of  Methodism  in  the  Dominion.  In 
schools,  115.  with  1,151  teachers  and  officers  and  1883  the  number  of  members  was  169.803:  it 
9.200  pupils;  of  churches,  115;  valuation  of  was  now  260,692,  showing  an  advance  of  niorr 
church  property,  $50,000.  than  GO  per  cent.     The  number  of  minii'tcr? 
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had  increased  from  1«638  to  1,090;  the  mis- 
sionary income  from  $193^00  to  $249,000;  the 
property  of  the  publishing  houses  from  $149,- 
602  to  $321,580  in  value;  and  the  college  and 
educational  property  from  $993,719  to  $1,504,- 
993.  The  missionary  income  of  the  last  quad- 
rennium  had  been  $951,332,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  $94,176  on  that  of  the  previous  four 
years;  the  missionary  expenditure  had  been 
$933,605,  an  increase  of  $128,539.  The  Indian 
and  Japanese  missions  had  grown  substantially, 
and  a  new  mission  had  been  established  in  China 
2.000  miles  from  the  seacoast,  with  a  hospital. 
The  income  of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society 
in  the  past  year  had  been  $37,974,  and  during 
the  twelve  years  of  its  existence  its  receipts  had 
been  $219,309.  Thirty-two  woman  missionaries 
were  employed.  The  amount  raised  by  the 
Church  for  all  purposes  during  the  four  years 
had  been  $6,169,679,  an  increase  of  $1,187,404  on 
the  amount  raised  in  the  previous  quadrenninm. 
The  total  valuation  of  church  property  was  $14,- 
852,805.  An  increase  was  reported  in  the  Sun- 
day-school department  in  eight  years  of  622 
schools,  6,420  teachers,  and  61,861  pupils. 

Correspondence  with  the  Evangelical  Associa- 
tion in  Canada  with  reference  to  union  was  pre- 
sented, and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  nego- 
tiate on  the  subject.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Church  Union  affirmed  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate with  other  branches  of  the  Church  with  a 
view  to  union,  and  advised  the  formation  of  a 
federal  court  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
several  Protestant  churches,  the  office  of  which 
shall  be  to  promote  federal  union  and  to  prevent 
the   overlapping    of    denominational   work   in 
sparsely  settled  missionary  districts-:  such  court, 
however,  not  to  have  power  to  deal  with  any  ques- 
tions of  creed  or  discipline,  or  with  any  questions 
touching  the  vital  independence  of  the  negotiat- 
ing bodies.     Commissioners  were  appointed  to 
represent  the  General   Conference  m  the  pro- 
posed court.    Concerning  union  with  the  Angli- 
can Church  in  Canada,  with  reference  to  which 
considerable  correspondence  had  passed,  the  con- 
ference urged  as  an  essential  preliminary  basis 
such  a  definition  of  the  "historic  episcopate*' 
and  the  Lambeth  articles  as  would  be  in  harmony 
with  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  oh 
the  subject.     A  report  upon  sociological  ques- 
tions recommended  the  study  of  economic  sub- 
jects and  the  appointment  of  a  commission  rep- 
resenting the  churches,  to  iuvestigate  and  report 
upon  the  subject  of  immigration.    A  protest  was 
voted  against  discrimination   by  the  Canadian 
Government  adverse  to  the  Chinese  and  their 
Government.    In  the  matter  of  extension  of  the 
pHstoral  term,  the  conference  decided  that  where 
the  necessities  of  the  work  demand,  and  upon  a 
three-quarter  vote  of  the  quarterly  meeting  taken 
hy  ballot  and  a  two-third  vote  of  the  Stationing 
Coraraittee,  a  man  may  be  returned  to  a  circuit 
for  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  year.    A  rearrangement 
of  the  six  annual  conferences  in  Ontario  and 
(Quebec  into  five  was  ordered.     The  office  of 
Kpworth  Ijeaguo  and  Sunday-school  Secretary 
was  instituted,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of 
promoting  the  further  development  of  Epworth 
licapes  and  unifying  and  harmonizing  the  or- 
ganization of  young    people's    societies.      The 
previous  General  Conference  had  authorized  the 


affiliation  of  the  Epworth  Leagues  with  the 
Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor,  local  societies 
wishing  so  to  affiliate  having  been  empowered 
to  adopt  the  title,  Epworth  League  of  Christian 
Endeavor.  An  effort  was  made  in  the  present 
General  Conference  to  have  this  adopted  as  the 
official  title  of  the  Leagues,  but  it  failed  to  be 
approved,  while  permission  was  continued  to  such 
local  societies  as  wished  to  do  so  to  use  it.  It 
was  agreed,  for  the  increase  and  better  security 
of  the  superannuation  fund,  that  each  minister 
should  contribute  to  it  3  percent,  of  his  income, 
and  connectional  officers  and  college  professors 
an  additional  amount  of  $50  each.  The  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Sabbath  Observance  con- 
demned bicycle  riding  on  Sunday  for  pleasure ; 
commended  the  work  of  the  Lord's  Day  Alli- 
ance and  the  efforts  of  John  Carleton,  M.  P. ; 
and  recommended  efforts  to  prevent  vessels  with 
excursions  from  reporting  or  getting  clearances 
on  Sunday.  The  officers  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence were*  authorized  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  secure  from  the  Government  for  Methodist 
ministers  the  right  to  solemnize  marriage  of 
British  subjects  under  consular  jurisdiction  in 
foreign  lands.  In  a  declaration  of  principles 
on  the  question  of  temperance,  the  General  Con- 
ference expressed  as  its  views :  "  That  the  liquor 
traffic  can  not  be  le|:alized  without  sin ;  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  civil  Government  to  prohibit 
the  trade  in  intoxicating  liquors;  and  that  no 
candidate  who  refuses  publicly  to  commit  him- 
self to  the  destruction  of  the  liquor  traffic  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  can  nave  the  support 
of  the  members  of  the  Methodist  Church." 

YI.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection.— 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  official  re- 
turn made  to  the  Conference  of  1894  of  the 
number  of  ministers  and  members  directly  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference : 
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The  returns  for  Great  Britain  do  not  include 
70,856  young  persons  in  Junior  Society  classes. 
The  numbers  of  ministers  and  members  in  the 
Australasian  Wesleyan  Church  and  in  the  Metho- 
dist Church  of  Canada  are  given  in  the  minutes 
of  their  own  conferences. 

The  whole  number  of  members  of  Connection 
was  given  as  433,350,  showing  an  increase  for  the 
vear  of  5,650 ;  the  junior  Bible  classes  returned 
70,850  members,  an  increase  of  2,760.  The  num- 
ber of  candidates  on  trial  for  membership  was 
33.229. 

The  fifty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  describes  the  condition  of 
Westminster  Training  College  and  of  South- 
land College,  Battersea,  as  prosperous  and  effi- 
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cient.    The  past  year  had  been  one  of  special  1,053  other  preaching  places,  with  341  inissiona- 

anxiety  to  the  committee  with  regard  to  the  po-  ries  and  2,4^9  other  paid  a^nts  and  4,941  unpaid 

sition  and  prospects  of  the  Wesleyan  day  schools,  laborers ;  38,992  church  members  and  7.867  on 

In  some  of  the  elementary  schools  a  crisis  had  trial ;  and  76,350  pupils  in  day  or  Sunday  schools, 

been  brought  about  by  the  requirements  of  the  All  but  two  or  three  districts  reported  an  in- 

department  with  regard  to  the  school  premises,  crease  of  membership.    The  7  Indian  districts 

The  committee  had  had  to  deal  with  more  pro-  were  now  grouped  in  two  large  provincial  synods, 

posals  to  close  or  transfer  schools  during  the  past  In  Swaziland  and  the  Transvaal  multitudes  of 

year  than  during  any  previous  year.     Altera-  young  people  had  been  gathered  in,  and  but  for 

tions  or  enlargements  had  been  made  in  several  the  demoralizing  influence  of  the  liquor  traffic 

schools.    Eighteen  schools  had  been  closed  or  progress  would  be  still  more  rapid.    The  rois- 

transferrcd.    The  latest  returns  represented  825  sions    under    the    South    African    Conferen<-c. 

school  departments,  with  179,058  pupils.    The  largely  helped  by  this  society,  included  nearly 

total  income  of  the  schools  had  been  £244,491,  50,000  members  and  probationers,  showing  an 

and  the  expenditure  £257,732.  increase  of  100  per  cent,  in  eleven  years. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  report  of  the  Chapel  The  Conference  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Committee  shows  that  the  ordinary  income  of  Connection  met  in  Birmingham,' July  17.  The 
the  fund  from  collections  and  subscriptions  for  Rev.  Walford  Green  was  chosen  president.  A 
1893  was  £9.026,  giving  an  increase  of  £93.  The  question  arose  at  the  opening  of  the  representa- 
committee  had  sanctioned  373  cases  of  building,  tive  conference  on  the  claim  of  a  woman — Miss 
enlargements,  alterations,  etc.,  involving  an  es-  Dawson — to  sit  as  a  lay  representative  of  the 
timated  expenditure  of  £246,719.  The  total  Third  London  District,  bjr  which  she  had  been 
additional  accommodations  were  equivalent  to  elected.  It  was  held,  against  the  lady's  claim, 
a  provision  of  19,811  more  sittings.  The  tem-  that  the  recognition  of  a  woman  delegate  was 
porary  debt  was  £23.726.  The  cases  reported  never  contemplated  when  the  Connection  de- 
through  the  district  synods  as  completed  num-  cided  to  introduce  lay  representation,  and  that 
bered  877,  and  on  them  had  been  expended  the  admission  of  one  now  would  be  equivalent  to 
£277,496:  £190,858  had  been  raised  by  voluntary  new  legislation,  which  should  not  be  made  ex- 
contributions.  These  completed  cases  gave  an  cept  in  regular  course.  The  case  was  disposed 
additional  accommodation  of  19,110  sittings,  of  bv  a  resolution,  to  which  the  conference 
The  amount  reported  as  expended  on  new  erec-  unanimously  agreed,  that 

tions  and  the  reduction  of  debt  was  £334,339.  »„  „.  ^.  ^^*v«  „^««,-«i  «:--..,..,-»-«^«-  ««•  ♦u^               i 

mt     t,        t,      ...               1  -  ^  «*.     *  *u    TLT  4.-  In  View  oftne  8pccial  circuniBtanoes  of  the  cose,  and 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  renort  of  the  Metro-  without  teBting  the  question  of  the  validitv  of  the 

pohtan  Chapel  Building  fund  represented  that  election,  the  order  of  the  day  bo  proceeiied  With,  and 

17  sites  in  London  and  its  suburbs  were  held  and  that  in  future  no  chairman  of  a  nynod  should  recti vc 

were  awaiting  occupation.     The  income  for  the  the  nominotion  of  a  lady  an  a  representative  until  the 

past  year,  made  up  of  donations,  subscriptions,  conference  had  decided  by  legislative  action  to  admit 

collections,  loans  to  chapels  repaid,  and  balance  ^«^»<^«  ^  represcntativeH. 

from  the  previous  year,  was  £12.011.    The  loans  a  committee  was  afterward  appointed  to  sit 

advanced  on  the  sites  now  held  amounted  to  during  the  year  to  consider  in  all  its  bearings 

nearly  £7.000.      Some  new  erections  were  re-  the  question* of  the  election  of  woman  r^present- 

ported,  and  considerable  progress  had  been  made  stives,  and  to  report  to  the  conference  in  the 

in  the  removal  of  debt.   Statistics  were  appended  ensuing  year 

to  the  report  as  to  chapel  sites  aided  by  this  a  special  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 

fund  and  trustees    contributions,   the  general  8„hject  reported  that  duaM Appointments  at  pres- 

sumraary  of  which  for  the  three  London  dis-  ent  held  by  chairmen  of  districts  are  incompati- 

tricts  showed  a  total  of  £209,0i0  in  grants  and  ble  with  tlie  efilcient  discharge  of  all  the  duties 

m\f*            i.    *  ^v    o      1         u     1  TT  •  involved,  and  recommended  that  the  chairmen 

The  report  of  tlje  Sunday-school  Union  gives  be  relieved  of  circuit  work  entirely,  so  as  to  be 

the    number    of  \\esleyan   bunday  schools   m  enabled  more  eflfectivelv  to  carry  on  their  other 

Great  Britain  as  7,090,  an  increase  during    he  multifarious  duties.    Tlie  committee  were. never- 

year  of  4).    The  annual  cost  of  the  Sunday  theless  unable  to  recommend  the  conference  to 

1m -r^'Slo  "^'^V  ^^0.8.0.  showing  a  reduction   of  separate  the  chairmen  in  all  the  35  districts  from 

£17,843  on  the  returns  of  the  previous  year.   The  circuit  or  departmental  work,  because  some  of 

number  of  officers  and  teachers  was  130,170  and  the  districts  are  so  small  that  in  all  probability 

of  pupils  9o5,ol8.  showing  an  increase  of  7.010,  the  whole  of  the  chairman's  time  could  not  be 


—  •       V ^rr.rko — T     w.  ^-, — ,.^  services  oi  a  cnairman  coma  oe  securea  lor  a 

fifteen  years  of  age  51.823.     A  relwrn  made  for  i^^^e  district  or  a  group  of  smaller  districU,  such 

A  u  nu/"T  ""^  ^^f  numlwr  of  niembera  of  chairman  to  be  separated  from  all  other  work, 

adult  Bib  e  chisses  not  connected  with  the  bun-  whether  of  circuit  or  department, 

day  schools  showed  it  to  be  4i,854  The  committee's  proposition  was  subjected  to 

The  eightieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  a„  earnest  discussion,  after  which  the  conference 

Missionary  Society  was  held  in  London.  April  30.  resolved 

The  ordinary  income  of  the  society  had   been  ,„,       .      .        -  ,      .    , . 

£122,211,  a  decrease  of  £4,807  from  the  previous  {^"^^  \7  y^^'  "<^  the  vital  importance  of  mamtaming 

vear  and  £7  30,5  short   of  thp  pxnpndifnrp      A  *"*^  well-balanced  relations  which  have  hitherto  ex- 

!;!?„:.?«      *;Ji  «i               \      #   EoSooS    ;     a  l^ted  between  district  and  circuit  administration,  and 

balance  on  current  account  of  £28,827  stood  havini?  regard  to  the  grov^ing  difficulty  in  mciting 

against  the  society.     The  reports  from  the  mis-  the  claims  and  connectionnl  fund^  the  conference 

sion  fields  represented  335  central  stations  and  disapproves  the  proposal  of  the  committee  toecparate 
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chairmen  of  the  digtricta  fVom  circuit  and  depart-  approved,  and  the  latter  was  commended  to  the 

luentAl  worktt.  carefni  consideration  of  all  the  circuits,  societies, 

The  Missionary  Committee  was  instructed  to  ministers,  and  members,  as  being  fraught  with 

consider  the  expediency  of  appointing  an  assist-  vast  possibilities  for  nonconformity  in  the  vil- 

ant  secretary  as  an  organizing  deputation   to  lages.    Local  officers  and  societies  were  advised 

visit  the  auxiliaries  and  branches  of  the  mis-  to  take  steps  to  secure  adequate  reprci'cntation 

sionary  society,  and   submit  recommendations  of  nonconformity  in   the   new  councils.     The 

for  organization  at  the  next  conference.  Local  Veto    bill    was    unanimously  approved. 

YII.  PrimitlTe  Methodist  Church.— The  The  General  Committee  was  authorized,  if  they 
statistical  reports  of  this  denomination  presented  should  deem  it  advisable,  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  the  conference  in  June,  1894.  furnish  the  fol-  to  meet  a  similar  committee  of  the  Bible  Chris- 
lowing  footings:  Number  of  full  members,  190,-  tian  Conference,  to  consider  the  various  aspects 
948;  members  on  trial,  4,802 ;  deaths  during  the  of  the  question  of  a  union  of  the  2  churches.  A 
year,  3,068.  Class  leaders,  10,559 ;  ministers,  resolution  was  adopted  declaring  that  the  con- 
115 ;  local  preachers,  10,567 ;  Connectional  chap-  ferenco 
els,  4,596;  other  places,  1,209;  hearers,  572,325 ;  ^  ,  .  .  .  ,^ 
value  of  Connectional  property,  £3,486,347 ;  debt  9^^^}7.  rejo»ccHjn  the  greater  spirit  of  toleration  and 

S;^^"*^"'^  f  ^'1  Co^nnjct  Jnal  property,  £1  -  1^01^^^^^^^ 

046  632 ;  niimber  of  ^unaay  schools,  4  354.  with  of  other  religious  communities  than  their  own ;  grate- 

61,<42  teachers  and  466,331  pupils.     Connected  fully  acknowledges  the  kindly  Bympathy  so  often  ex- 

with  the  Sunday  schools  were  1,304  catechism  tended  to  us  in  our  work  by  the  people  of  all  ranka 

classes  and  1,838  Bands  of  Hope.     The  temper-  and  stations,  of  all  parties  and  creeds,  but  deeplv  re- 

ance  department  of  the  Sunday-school  work  was  f^^^  to  hear  from  time  to  time  of  our  people  in  differ- 

making  rapid  progress.  ®°^  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  rural  dis- 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Primitive  Metho-  S^'^fll.Iir/i^f'Jf"^^^^^ 

1-4.   vi:^  •  o     •  *.  1.  1  a    •      1       J  on  account  or  their  nonconformist  and  Methodist  con- 

dist  Missiariary  Society  was  held  in   London,  victions;  and  this  conference  wishes  it  to  be  known 

May  22.     The  receipts  for  the  year  had  been  that  it  will  protect  the  poorer  members  of  the  Primi- 

£12,808  on  account  of   the  General   fund  and  tive  Methocfist  Connection  in  their  just  rights  and  in 

£3,466  on  account  of  the  African  fund.    These  the  possession  and  exercise  of  their  civil  arid  religious 

were  less  than  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year,  liberty,  and  hereby  in.*itnict8  the  General  Committee, 

Six  missions  were  sustained  in  the  metropolitan  1"  all  cases  brought  under  its  notice  by  district  au- 

area  (of  London),  with  9  ministers,  besiderevan-  f^^hSf  i^^^^'^^t  .n?vT  h^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

relists  men  and  women  a  medic^  di-^oensarv  a  ^  their  judgment  may  be  deemed  wise  and  necessary 

Home  of  Rest,  and  other  institutions  for  saving 

and  helping  the  poor  and  afflicted ;  42  missions       Till.   Methodist  New  ConnectiOD. — The 

in  the  east  of  England.  3  in  Ireland,  and  3  in  Methodist  New  Connection  Conference  met  in 
SScotland,  on  which  57  regular  missionaries  were  Longton,  June  11.  The  Rev.  Michael  Bartrain 
employed,  besides  several  special  and  occasional  was  chosen  president.  The  statistical  summary 
laborers:  missions  in  Australia  and  New  Zea-  gave  the  number  of  chapels  as  543 ;  of  societies, 
land,  and  missions  to  the  heathen  at  Fernando  488;  of  ministers.  204  ;  of  local  preachers,  1,184; 
Po,  Santa  Isabel,  San  Carlos  Bay,  and  Banni,  of  members,  32,068 ;  of  probationers,  4,794;  of 
West  Africa,  and  Aliwal  North,  South  Africa,  Sunday  schools,  487,  with  11,067  teachers  and 
while  a  party  sent  out  to  start  a  mission  on  the  85,634  pupils.  The  number  of  members  had  in- 
Zambesi  river  had  reached  its  destination  at  the  creased  359  during  the  year.  A  decrease  of  26 
end  of  1893.  An  increase  of  140  members  was  members  was  returned  in  the  home  mission 
returned  from  the  foreign  missions.  stations,  and  an  increase  of  92  members  and  of 
The  seventy-fifth  annual  Primitive  Methodist  infant  baptisms  and  pupils  in  schools  in  the 
Conference  met  in  Chester,  June  6.  The  Rev.  mission  in  China.  The  sum  of  £18,727.  against 
John  Wenn  was  chosen  President.  The  book  £17,434  in  1893,  had  been  contributed  to  the 
steward  reported  a  considerable  increase  in  the  Connectional  funds,  Beneficent,  Chnpcl.  Loan, 
profits  of  the  Book  Room,  with  a  sum  to  be  College,  Contingent,  Paternal,  and  missions.  A 
divided  among  the  Connectional  fund,  the  discussion  took  place  in  connection  with  the 
Preachers'  Friendly  fund,  and  the  new  Book-  consideration  of  the  reports  of  the  college,  upon 
room  fund,  which  now  amounted  to  £12,491.  a  suggestion  that  the  list  of  books  studied 
The  value  of  chapel  property  had  increased  dur-  should  be  rearranged,  and  more  attention  be 
ing  the  year  by  £29.418,  and  £306,643  had  been  given  to  modern  modes  of  thought.  The  rela- 
raised  for  chapel  purposes.  Twenty  chapels  had  tive  merits  of  **  pure  Gospel "  preaching  and  that 
been  sold,  13  of  which  had  been  replaced  by  which  touches  upon  the  questions  of  the  day 
larger  and  better  ones.  In  order  to  prevent  the  were  also  subjects  of  debate.  In  view  of  the 
loss  of  chapels  by  sale,  the  General  Committee  approaching  centenary  of  the  denomination  two 
was  directed  to  give  its  sanction  between  confer-  years  hence,  the  conference  determined  to  at- 
ences  for  sales  only  when  new  chapels  are  to  take  temnt  the  collection  of  a  fund  of  £60,000  for 
the  place  of  those  sold.  Favorable  reports  were  local  and  Connectional  objects.  A  brief  but  com- 
received  from  Elmfield  College,  York,  and  Man-  prehensive  digest  of  Christian  doctrine  for  the 
Chester  College.  A  fund  was  instituted  for  the  use  of  Sunday  schools.  Christian  Endeavor  mcct- 
purpose  of  securing  eventually  the  admission  of  ings,  and  examinations  was  represented  as  in 
students  free  of  payment.  A  memorial  was  preparation.  Resolutions  were  adopted  con- 
directed  to  bo  presented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  demnatory  of  betting,  the  establishment  of  race 
that  he  grant  2  pieces  of  land  on  his  estate  for  courses  against  the  will  of  a  town  or  city,  and 
the  erei'tion  of  2  chapels.  The  Welsh  Disestab-  the  publication  of  betting  news  in  newspapers, 
lii^hment  bill  and  the  Parish  Councils  act  were  and  respecting  a  number  of  public  questions. 
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IX.  United  Methodist  Free  Chnrches.—  in  Sunday  schools,  7,292 ;  of  pupils,  41.076.  If 
The  annual  Assembly  met  in  Rochdale.  July  the  numbers  returned  from  the  colonial  confer- 
10.  Alderman  J.  Duckworth,  J.  P.,  C.  C,  of  ences  be  added  to  these,  the  whole  strength  of 
Rochdale,  was  chosen  president.  The  statis-  the  denomination  is  shown  to  be  284  itinerant 
tical  reports  showed  that  the  Church  included  ministers,  1,922)  local  preachers,  8^3,122  members 
J)80  ministers,  3,350  local  preachers,  78,913  mem-  090  on  trial,  8,934  teachers  and  58,819  .pupils  in 
bers.  and  25,647  teachers  and  205,148  pupils  in  Sunday  schools;  total  increase  of  members.  771. 
Sunday  schools.  The  year's  increase  m  mem-  The  seventy-sixth  Conference  met  at  Bristol, 
bers  had  been  527.  The  income  of  the  Relief  Aug,  1.  The'  Rev.  Samuel  Allen  was  chosen 
fund  had  been  £423,  or  £44  less  than  in  1893.  president.  The  conference  sermon,  for  the  lin^t 
Ten  chapels  and  16  schoolrooms  had  been  time  in  the  history  of  the  denomination,  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  £42,000,  toward  which  £23,-  preached  by  a  layman,  Mr.  Thomas  Ruddle. 
000  had  been  raised.  Chapel  debts  had  been  head  master  of  Shebbear  College.  Among  the 
reduced  by  £18,000.  The  capital  of  the  Loan  candidates  for  admission  to  the  ministry  were  3 
fund  was  i^  13,500,  and  by  its  agency  debts  had  young  women,  the  Constitution  of  the  Church 
been  reduced  by  £72,000.  The  year's  income  providing  for  pulpit  service  by  female  ministers, 
for  foreign  missions  had  been  £21,172 — £78  In  the  early  days  of  their  history  the  Bible  Chrif- 
short  of  the  expenditure.  Reports  of  progress  tians  had  many  excellent  woman  preachers  whose 
were  made  of  the  several  mission  fields,  with  a  influence  was  great  and  their  work  effective, 
number  of  gifts  and  grants  for  special  purposes  but  of  late  years  they  have  been  few.  A  motion 
in  East  Africa  and  China.  A  resolution  oi  pro-  was  offered  to  repeal  the  *'time  limit  "on  the 
test  had  been  passed  by  the  Foreign  Missionary  circuits,  or  the  rule  under  which  a  minister,  nn- 
Committee  on  the  action  of  the  British  E^t  less  in  cases  of  special  exception  allowed  by  the 
African  Company,  whose  officers  had  searched  conference,  may  not  continue  in  a  circuit  more 
the  mission  stations,  seeking  the  arrest  of  an  than  four  years.  It  was  lost,  three  fourths  of 
escaped  slave,  without  consultation  with  the  the  members  of  the  conference  voting  against  it 
missionary  or  with  the  native  agent.  The  Rev.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  fonn 
R.  M.  Omerod  had  been  requested  to  explore  the  for  baptismal,  marriage,  and  funeral  services. 
Tana  river,  and  report  as  to  the  population  on  its  A  resolution  was  passed  expressing  satisfaction 
banks,  with  a  view  to  further  aggressive  effort,  that  the  question  of  union  with  the  Primitive 
The  mission  in  Sierra  Leone  was  doing  pioneer  Methodists  had  been  mooted ;  and  a  committee 
work  in  the  interior,  where  a  new  station  had  was  appointed  to  represent  the  Bible  Christians 
been  established  at  Tikonko.  This  mission  had  in  case  any  negotiations  for  union  are  suggested. 
6  circuits  and  15  churches,  which  had  raised  The  conference  gave  its  voice  in  favor  of  Mcth- 
£1,383  for  support.  A  committee  was  appointed  odist  union  in  Australia  if  it  can  be  brought 
by  the  Assembly  to  formulate  a  scheme  for  the  about  on  honorable  terms,  but  advised  that  the 
training  of  the  young  people  of  the  churches  colonial  churches  take  no  step  towiurd  it,  except 
and  report  to  the  next  assembly.  The  Presi-  in  concert  with  one  another  and  with  the  British 
dent  of  the  Assembly  reported  that  he  had  re-  conference. 

ceived  pledges  for  £13,000  toward  a  sum  of  £20,-  The  annual  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  Bible 
000  he  was  endeavoring  to  secure  for  a  new  Christian  Missions  was  held  in  London,  April 
ministerial  college.  Six  delegates  were  ap-  30.  The  treasurer  reported  that  the  year's  ex- 
pointed  to  attend  a  conference  called  under  the  penditure  of  the  society  had  been  £9,3^,  and 
auspices  of  the  Free  Church  Congress  (see  article  that  for  the  first  time  in  sixty-two  years  it  closed 
Free  Church  Congress)  to  consider  remedies  for  the  year  with  a  small  balance  in  hand.  The  net 
the  evils  of  the  **  overlapping"  of  village  churches,  increase  in  the  membership  during  the  year  had 
The  thirty-seventh  annual  meeting  in  behalf  been  783,  and  during  the  decade  from  1883  to 
of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  work  was  held  1893  the  increase  of  the  body  had  been  43  per 
in  London,  April  23.  The  income  for  the  year  cent.  The  prosperity  of  the  colonial  work  and 
had  been  £21,431,  and  the  expenditure  £21,986.  of  the  mission  in  China  had  been  gratifying. 
Nine  thousand  pounds  had  been  received  for  The  work  in  England  was  extending, 
the  Wesley  Memorial  fund.  The  Home  Mission  XI,  Wesleyan  Reform  Union. — The  forty- 
work  showed  an  increase  of  60  full  members  and  sixth  annual  conference  of  the  churches  repre- 
73  on  trial.  Sixty  circuits  were  aided:  the  num-  sented  in  this  body  met  at  Bamsley  Aug.  6. 
ber  of  circuits  receiving  help  was  steadily  di-  Mr.  Thomas  Johnson,  of  Fieldhouse,  Stairfoot. 
minishing.  From  the  foreign  and  colonial  sta-  was  chosen  president  for  the  ensuing  year.  De- 
tions  were  returned  70  missionaries,  202  local  crease  was  reported  in  the  membership  of  21.  in 
preachers,  542  leaders,  10,471  church  members,  the  Home  Mission  fund  of  £46,  and  a  deficit  in 
2,174  probationers,  286  chapels  and  preaching  the  Book-room  accounts  of  £319.  A  special 
rooms,  and  1.095  teachers  and  11,570  pupils  in  committee,  appointed  in  1892  to  consider  eon- 
Sunday  schools,  cerning  reforms  in  the  constitution  and  organi- 

X.  bible  Christians. — The  following  is  a  zation  of  the  Union,  reported  recommending  the 
summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  denomination  formation  of  a  (^onnectional  Chapel  fund ;  the 
in  Great  Britain,  as  reported  to  the  conference  establishment  of  a  Connectional  ministry;  the 
in  August:  Number  of  itinerant  preachers,  159;  ministers  to  be  engngcd  and  stationed  ity  the 
of  local  preachers,  1,500;  of  chapels.  591;  of  General  Committee;  the  employment  of  ministers 
mission  halls  and  preaching  rooms,  34 ;  of  full  out  of  circuits  in  home  missions  etc. :  and  the 
members,  26,386 ;  of  persons  on  trial  for  mem-  institution  of  a  Superannuation  fund.  The  con- 
bership,  496;  of  juvenile  members,  1,165;  in-  ference  directed  tnat  the  recommendations  be 
crease  for  the  year,  473  full  members,  43  on  trial,  laid  before  the  Union  for  consideration  at  the 
and  120  juvenile  members ;  number  of  teachers  next  annual  conference. 


METHODISTS.  4gl 

XII.  Conntess  of  Hnniing^dou's   Connec-  the  event  of  ita  V>eiD<;  accomplUhed,  the  permissive 

tion. — The  conference,  which  was  held  at  Mar-  powers  of  legislation  conceded  to  the  annual  confer- 

pite  in  June,  resolved  to  petition  the  Court  of  «»<^««  be  extended,  and  each  annual  conference  be 

Chmicery  for  permission  to  unify  the   various  "*!  ^^1?,^ '  T  ^^.ftf^^^^^^^^ 

*       iPAU^/f           *•            J*-       *u-4.i.  odist  Church  within  its  bounds,  to  frame  for  itself 

trusts  of  the  Connection,  and  for  authority  to  rejrulations  in  harmony  with  the  *M»ropo8cd  Consti- 

<-xtend  the  compass  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  tution ;"  constituted  a  Standing  Committee  on  Meth- 

Ueligion,  relating  to  baptism,  so  that  it  shall  diwt  Union,  to  meet  and  deliberate  in  the  interval 

rea<l,  '*  Baptism  may  be  rightly  administered  to  betwixt  this  and  the  next  General  Conference — its 

infants  or  believers  bv  sprinkling,  pouring,  or  decision  upon  any  plan  of  union  submitted  to  it  for 

immersion  "—the   effect  of  which  would  be  to  consideration  to  have  the  force  of  a  decision  of  the 

permit  Baptists  to  minister  in  the  churches.  .^^^.^  >,i^?  w'^'lf^  '' .^^^^^^  J^at  until  Methodist 
V¥¥i  Ana4^-Ai«ai»n  w^^i^^^w^  Tit^^u^vAia*^  uniou  shall  have  become  general  throughout  A ustral- 
nu  ^4-  4iS?*'^******u'*/I^®"7*J?  Methodist  ^ia,thc  name  of  the  uniting  Churches  shall  be  the 
Chnrch.— The  seventh  General  Conference  of  Australasian  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  with  the 
the  Australasian  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  distinct  agreement  that,  when  the  union  becomes  gen- 
met  in  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  May  10.  The  eral,  the  united  Church  shall  be  denominated  the 
Kev.  William  Morley  was  chosen  pre&iident.  Methodist  Church  of  Australasia ;  and  directed  that 
The  conference  was  a'ttended  by  152  represent-  "pending  organic  union,  and  as  a  method  of  hasten- 
atives  of  the  annual  conferences  in  the  colonies  ^^«\\^  VXT^^^'"'  m^^v,  ^f.^^uaLf-Onftrencc  invite  any 
«#  v««r  c  ..,*u  ii7„i»o  /\..^»,.oi<.»^  \7;,*^»;«  'p««  or  all  oi  the  other  Methodist  bodies  to  join  m  creating 
of  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Victoria,  fas-  ^.^^^^^^  j^^  bounds  a  Federal   Council  of  Methodist 

mania,  South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Churches,  the  functions  of  which  were  defined  in  sub- 
islands  of  Polynesia,  viz.,  the  New  South  Wales  sequent  clauses  of  the  resolution.  It  was  further  or- 
and  Queensland.  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  South  dered  that,  "  should  any  annual  conference  proceed 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  conferences.  A  to  effect  union  on  tlie  basis  agreed  to  in  this  General 
communication  was  received  from  the  General  Conference,  this  conference  directs  that  the  final  vote 

Conference  of  the  Primitive  Methoiiist  Church  in  ^>'  ^.^^'r,^  ""^^'^^f  '^'l^^""l*"*^*?f-.2'"*Vl*i!  '''''^^  ^K 

A  .i<.t*.i»o;»  ^^.,/«i^^*;.«.»  ;«  ♦!,«  «».;•,;««  ««^«^»«^.j  *  majority  of  not  less  than  two  thirds  of  those  present 

Australasia  concurring  in  the  opinion  expressed  ^^  Noting  on  the  occasion."                            ^ 

bv  all  the  annual  conferences  connected  with 

the  several  Methodist  Churches  in  the  colonies  The  regulation  having  reference  to  women 
--**that  the  unification  of  Methodism  through-  preaching  was  ordered  expunged  from  the  Con- 
out  Australasia  would  conduce  to  the  glory  sti tution.  The  enactment  thus  repealed  de- 
of  God  and  the  extension  of  his  kingdom,"  and  clared  that,  in  general,  women  ought  not  to 
expressing  gratification  at  learning,  through  the  preach,  but  provided  that  if  any  woman  thought 
action  of  the  quarterly  meetings,  that  the  de-  »he  had  an  extraordinary  call  from  God,  she 
sire  for  the  organic  union  of  all  the  Methodist  should,  in  general,  address  her  own  sex  alone ; 
Churches  in  Australasia  was  so  general.  The  and  imposed  other  restrictions  upon  the  privi- 
commnnication  contained  a  recommendation  lege*  which  are  now  removed.  Gratitude  was 
that,  if  the  Wesle\an  General  Conference  should  expressed  by  resolution  for  the  success  of  the 
not  see  the  wav  clear  within  a  reasonable  time  missions  in  New  Guinea.  The  Mission  Board 
to  the  consummation  of  union,  the  general  union  was  directed  to  take  what  steps  are  possible  for 
negotiations  be  then  discontinued  for  a  while,  the  evangelization  of  the  10,000  coolies  who  have 
In  considering  the  question  of  the  union  of  the  been  brought  from  India  to  Fiii.  The  confer- 
Australusian  Methodist  Churches,  upon  which  ence  recommended  that  church  properties,  or 
the  annual  conferences  of  the  several  Methodist  s«ch  parts  of  them  as  might  be  suitable  for  the 
IxHlies  had  acted  favorably  in  one  shape  or  an-  purpose,  "  be  thrown  open  on  week  nights  for 
other,  a  motion  declaring  amalgamation  imprac-  the  use  of  workingmen  and  others,  when  after 
ticable  and  advising  the  formation  of  a  Methotiist  the  hours  of  labor  they  may  be  supplied  with  op- 
Federal  Council  in  each  colony,  was  lost;  after  portunities  of  wholesome  society,  surroundings, 
which,  and  after  free  discussion  of  the  whole  recreation,  and  general  improvement."  The 
subject,  the  following  minute  was  adopted :  Christian  Endeavor  movement  was   approved. 

The  name  of  the  district  meetings  was  changed 

The  General  Conference   reaffirms  its  judfrment  to  district  synods.     The  Methodist  people  in  the 

that  union  with  the  other  branches  of  MethcKlism  in  colonies  we're  urged  to  support  the  movement 

these  colonies  practically   identical   in  belief  and  for  the  reint reduction  of  Bible  reading  into  the 

teuchmg  with  it«elf,  sprung?  from  the  same  spiritual  ct„tp  «phnoK      Thp  niipstion  of  cenpriil  siinprin- 

«t/H^k,  and  separated  from  it  merely  bv  differences  in  ^^^^e  scnoois.     1  ne  question  oi  general  supenn- 

ieclesiasticalorder,  wouklbefortheglorvofGodand  tendency  was  remitted  to    the   annual  confer- 

the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom.    It  detincs,  as  ences,  "  to  be  dealt  with  as  they  may  respcctive- 

the  jreneral  constitutional  basis  upon  which  it  is  pro-  ly  decide,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  for 

Ppsod  to  unite  with  any  or  all  of  the  other  Methodist  conferring   permissive   legislative   powers  upon 

Churches,  the  plan  ajrreed  upon  by  the  conference  of  the    annual    conference   made   by   the  General 

Methodist  bodies  held  in  Melbourne  in  1892,  and  rec-  Conference  of  1890."    Resolutions  were  adopted 

wumcnded   to  this  conference  by  the  \  ictona  and  f^^^^i^rr  tpmnprnnop  and   nlpdcrin<r   Kunnnrf   in 

Tasmania  Conference,  and  which  is  printed  under  the  favoring  temperance  ami  pledging  support  to 

hittd  or « Proposed  Constitution  "  in  the  Appendix  on  measures  for  olacing  m  the  hands  of  the  people 

Methodist  Union.  the  power  to  diminish  or  suppress  the  traffic  in 

The  conference  empowers  and  authorizes  each  an-  intoxicating  drink;  urging  the  maintenance  of 

nual  conference  to  carry  into  effect,  within  its  own  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  election  to 

wunds,  at  the  earlicHt  period  found  practicable,  and  Parliament  and  the  municipal  councils  of  men 

!!nJ     constitutional  btisis  thas  defined,  union  with  ^j,o  will  co-operate  in  that  cause :  and  condemn- 

4D\  orallofthe  Other  Methodist  Churches,  all  financial  •    _  ^r     __:,    '  *.-oflR„  „,,,i  «.omKli»irT 

and  business  questions  arisim?  out  of  such  union  to  be  '"^^he  opium  traffic  and  gambling. 

•Ucided  by  tlie  annual  conference  concerned.    The  The  report  on  educational  institutions  showed 

^^lutions  further  provided  that,  for  the  purpose  of  Inat  there  were  connected  with  the  Church  4 

onHbliogthe  union  to  bo  carried  into  elf'ect,  and  in  provisional    theological   institutions,  having  13 
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tutors  and  22  white  and  20  Maori  students;  9  with  $52,018,659  in  1889-90,  when  there  werp 

colleges,  with  86  tutors  and  968  students ;  and  imported  $29,080,276  in  value  from  the  Cniled 

8,346  Sunday  schools,  with  17,236  teachers  and  States,  $8,535,376  from  Great  Britain.  $6,233.- 

175,103  pupils.    The  annual  business  of  the  Book  908  from    France,  $3,678,684    from  Germany, 

lloom  was  returned  as  amounting  to  £16.900.  $2,576,289    from    Spain,  and    $2,007,000  from 

XIY.  South  African  Wesleyan  Methodist  other  countries. 
Gharch. — The  statistical  returns  of  the  South  During  1892-'93  there  were  9,179  vessels,  of 
African  Wcsleyan  Methodist  Church  show  that  3,054,778  tons,  entered  at  the  ports  of  Mexico, 
an  increase  of  members  of  more  than  1,500  a  of  which  3,680,  of  2,700,915  tons,  were  steamers, 
year  has  been  maintained  during  the  past  twelve  The  number  cleared  was  9,209,  of  3,036,363  tons, 
years,  or  since  the  conference  was  organized;  of  which  3,666.  of  2,696,853  tons,  were  steamers^, 
the  numbers  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Railroads,  Posts,  and  Telei^raphs. — Then* 
period  being,  respectively,  20,742  and  39,314.  are  6.950  miles  of  railroad.  American  companii'^ 
The  number  of  native  evangelists  has  risen  from  invested  up  to  1891  a  capital  of  $245,126,000  in 
44  to  118.  although  a  slight  falling  off  appears  in  Mexican  railroads,  and  English  companies  had 
the  number  of  native  ministers,  and  there  are  £14,601,000  invested.  There  were  21,700,000  ms- 
not  so  many  as  are  needed.  The  contributions  sengers  and  3,100.000  tons  of  freight  carried  in 
for  missions  have  fallen  off  steadily  during  the  1892,  when  the  gross  receipts  were  $23,600,000. 
past  three  years  from  $33,970  in  1891-92  to  The  telegraph  lines  in  1893  had  a  toUl  length 
$25,190  in  1893-94.  The  deficiency  is  ascribed  of  37,880  miles,  of  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
to  hard  times.  A  notable  item  in  the  minutes  ment  owned  24.840  miles,  and  the  State  govern- 
is  the  designation  of  three  of  the  chairmen  of  ments  most  of  the  rest.  The  post  office  in  1891- 
district^  as  relieved  from  circuit  work  and  hav-  '92  forwarded  117,704,313  internal  and  9.601,233 
ing  special  official  appointments.  international  letters  and  postal  cards.    The  fp- 

MEXICO,  a  federal  republic  in  North  Amer-  ccipts  were  $1,142,182,  ana  expenses  $1,211,227. 
ica.  The  Senate  consists  of  56  members,  2  from  Finances. — The  revenue  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
each  State,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  ernment  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1895.  was 
227  members,  1  to  40,000  inhabitants.  Members  estimated  at  $43,074,053,  of  which  $19,995,000 
of  both  houses  are  elected  by  the  direct  suffrage  are  obtained  from  customs,  $14,629,053  from 
of  all  adult  married  men  of  eighteen  or  bache-  stamps,  $1,730,000  from  posts  and  telegraphs, 
lors  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  receive  sala-  $1,550,000  from  tolls,  $1,500,000  from  direct 
ries  of  $3,000  a  year.  Convicted  criminals  only  taxation.  $1,105,000  from  the  mint,  $2,065,000 
are  excluded  from  the  franchise,  which  never-  from  various  other  sources,  and  $500,000  from 
theless  is  exercised  only  by  the  dominating  the  surplus  of  the  preceding  year.  The  ex- 
whites  and  other  men  of  property  and  educa-  penditure  was  estimated  at  $43,0->4,871,  of  which 
tion.  The  President  i*»  elected  by  a  college  of  $22,385,996  are  for  finance,  $10,402,866  for  the 
electors  who  are  elected  by  the  people.  Porfirio  army  and  navy,  $3,286.9G8  for  posts  and  tele- 
Diaz  was  re-elected  President  for  the  second  graphs,  $2,587,236  for  the  Interior  Department, 
time  in  1892,  to  serve  till  Nov.  30,  1896.  The  $1,591,152  for  justice  and  education,  $l,035,(«8 
Cabinet  at  the  beginning  of  1894  was  composed  for  legislation,  $655,487  for  public  works,  $540.- 
of  the  following  Secretaries  of  State:  Foreign  966  for  foreign  relations.  $478,084  for  the  Su- 
Affairs,  J.  Mariscal;  Interior,  M.  Romero  Rubio :  preme  Court,  $49,977  for  the  executive,  and 
Justice  and  Education,  J.  Baranda ;  Fomento,  $40,000  for  extraordinary  expenses. 
M.  Fernandez  Leal ;  Finance  and  Commerce,  J.  The  external  debt  in  1892  amounted  to  $82.- 
J.  Limantour ;  War  and  Marine,  Gen.  P.  Hino-  500,000,  and  the  internal  debts  to  $91,949,510. 
josa ;  Treasury,  F.  Espinosa ;  Communications  A  law  was  passed  in  1893  authorizing  the  Gov- 
and  Public  Works,  M.  Gonzalez  Cosio.  ernment  to  consolidate  the  debt  and  to  raise  a 

Area  and  Popnlation. — The  area  of  the  re-  loan  of  £2.500,000,  if  necessary,  for  the  settle- 
public  is  767.005  square  miles.  The  population  ment  of  the  floating  debt.  Including  the  guars n- 
was  estimated  in  1894  at  12,080.735.  Mexico,  teed  bonds  of  the  Tehuantepec  Railroad,  the 
the  capital  city,  has  329.535  inhabitants,  Puebia  foreign  debt  was  ;C  19.200,000.  The  expenditure 
about  110.000,*  Guadalajara  95,000.  San  Luis  Po-  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  total  debt 
tosi  63,573,  Guanajuato  52,112,  Monterey  52,000,  is  about  $8,431,000  at  par,  but  in  1892,  including 
and  Merida  50,00r).  loss  by  exchange,  it  was  $10,361,249. 

Commerce. — The  exports  for  the  year  1892-  Political  Condition.— The  Constitution  was 
'93  were  valued  at  $87,509,221,  compared  with  altered  to  enable  Gen.  Diaz  to  succeed  himself 
$75,467,715  in  1891-93  and  $63,276,395  in  1890-  as  President,  and  it  has  been  the  general  feeling 
'91.  The  exports  in  1893- '93  consisted  of  $31,-  among  natives  as  well  as  foreigners  that  the 
004,916  of  merchandise  and  $56..'^04.305  of  pre-  prosperity  of  the  country  depends  upon  his  con- 
cious  metals.  Of  the  total,  $63,838,000  went  to  tinned  administration  of  its  affairs.  Under  his 
the  United  States.  $14,735,000  to  Great  Britain,  firm  rule  the  country  has  made  substantial  prog- 
$3,733,000  to  France,  $3,324,000  to  Germany,  ress  not  alone  in  wealth  and  commerce,  but  in 
$915,000  to  Belgium,  $601,000  to  Spain,  and  respect  for  law  and  order,  protection  of  life  and 
$373,000  to  other  countries.  The  values  of  the  property,  education,  civil  government,  and  re- 
principal  exports  were  :  Silver  coin,  $27,170,865:  gard  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  faith, 
silver  ore,  $10,940,750;  heniquen.  $8,893,071;  The  Indians,  who  form  the  great  mass  of  the 
coffee,  $8,737,119;  silver  lead,  $7,402,641;  sil-  population,  are  not  much  elevated  above  their 
vcr,  $6.732,801 ;  copper.  $2.260,000 :  hides  and  former  condition  of  peonage  on  the  estates  of 
skins,  $2,067,156;  woods,  $1,673,738;  tobacco,  the  large  landholdei's,  and  have  made  no  use  of 
$1,459,690;  vanilla,  $968,000.  The  imports  in  their  rights  as  citizens.  They  are  gratified  and 
1890-*91   amounted    to    $50,018,658,  compared  encouraged,  though  taking  no  part  in  politics. 
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that  the  whites,  who  constitute  the  goTeming  the  total  population  of  which  is  821,082,  or  87 

class,  have  chosen  a  man  of  almost  pure  Indian  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  State, 

blood  to  be  the  dictator  of  the  country,  of  more  There  are  nine  more  cities  than  in  1890,  and  in 

absolute  and  undisputed  power  than  any  of  his  that  year  the  proportion  of  population  of  cities 

predecessors.    The  revolts  that  have  occurred,  to  the  population  of  the  State  was  84  per  cent, 

especially  in  the  northern  States,  have  been  set  The  61  cities  in  the  State  in  1800  show  an  in- 

on  foot  by  lawbreakers  and  adventurers  who  re-  crease  of  84,862,  or  11-98  per  cent,  in  the  four 

oeived  little  popular  support.    In  January,  1894,  years.    The  increase  outside  of  these  cities  was 

an  insurrection  headed  by  two  filibusters  named  62,708,  or  4*54  per  cent. 

Ochoa  and  Lugan  was  put  down  by  the  Fed-  The  49  cities  in  the  State  in  1884  show  an  in- 
cral  troops  after  two  sharp  fights.  The  ex-  crease  of  282,2i)7,  or  45*61  per  cent,  in  the  ten 
temal  debt,  more  burdensome  than  formerly  on  yeare.  The  increase  outside  of  these  cities  is 
account  of  the  depreciation  of  silver,  has  been  ar-  155,539,  or  11*57  per  cent.  In  other  words,  since 
ranged  under  new  contracts  and  guarantees  that  1884  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  in  the  49 
have  been  strictlv  observed.  Sefior  Limantour,  cities  has  been  about  four  times  the  rate  of  in- 
in  his  budget  statement  at  the  opening  of  Con-  crease  in  the  remainder  of  the  State, 
gress  on  May  11,  said  that  the  export  duties  on  The  number  of  native  inhabitants  in  the  State 
coffee  and  the  stamp  receipts  had  exceeded  the  June  1,  1894,  was  1,670,797,  or  74*54  per  cent- 
estimates,  and  that  the  ordinary  provisions  were  and  of  foreign-born  inhabitants,  570,657,  or 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  internal  administra-  25*46  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  In  1870 
tion  and  the  obligations  of  the  debt.  A  treaty  the  foreign-born  inhabitants  were  22*68  per 
with  China  has  been  the  subject  of  negotiations  cent. ;  in  1880,  23*78  percent. ;  in  1884,  26*4  per 
that  will  give  Chinese  laborers  as  well  as  mer-  cent. :  and  in  1890,  25*97  per  cent,  of  the  total 
chants  the  privilege  of  free  entry  and  residence,  population. 

and  also  the  right  to  become  naturalized  citi-  Of  the  total  population  of  the  incorporated 
zens.  In  the  northern  part  of  Mexico  numbers  cities  in  the  State  67*16  per  cent,  are  native,  and 
of  negroes  from  the  Southern  United  States  82-84  per  cent,  foreign  born. 
have  been  colonized  recently,  though  not  with  The  total  population  of  the  incorporated  vil- 
the  approval  of  the  native  population.  Toward  lages  in  the  State  is  260,145.  of  which  211,506 
the  close  of  1894  there  was  much  excitement,  are  native  and  48.689  foreign  bom. 
especially  in  southern  Mexico,  about  the  bound-  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  upper  pen- 
ary dispute  with  Guatemala.  insula  is  207,489,  or  9*26  per  cent,  of  tne  total 

MICHIGAN,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  population  of  the  State.    Of  the  population  of 

the   Union  Jan.   26,  1887;  area,  58,915  square  this  section  111,056,  or  58*52  per  cent,  are  native, 

miles.    The  population  in  1890  was  2.098,889 ;  and  96,438,  or  46'48  per  cent.,  foreign  bom. 

by   the  State  census  of  1894  it  was  2,241,454.  Among  the  larger  cities  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids, 

Capital,  Lansing.  Saginaw,  Bay  City,  and  Port  Huron  hold  their 

UOTernmenC — The  following  were  the  State  old  places  in  rank  according  to  size.    Jackson 

officers  during  the   year:   Governor,  John  T.  goes  up  from  sixth  to  fifth  place,  Kalamazoo 

Kich,    Republican;   'Lieutenant-Governor,    J.  from  seventh  to  sixth,  Lansing  from  tenth  to 

Wight  Giddings:  Secretary  of  State,  John  W.  ninth.    Muskegon  drops  from  fifth  to  seventh. 

Joehim,  till  Feb.  19,  when  he  was  succeeded  bv  and  Battle  Creek  from  ninth  to  tenth.    Grand 

Washington    Gardner;    Trea*«urer,    Joseph    ^\  Rapids  stands  first  as  to  percentage  of  increase, 

Hambitzer,  till  Feb.  19,  succeeded  by  James  M.  Detroit  second,  Lansing  thii:d,  and  Port  Huron 

Wilkinson  ;  Auditor,  Stanley  W.  Turner;  Attor-  fourth. 

ney-General,  Adolphus  A.  Ellis;  Adjutant  Gen-  Vital  Statistics.— These  for  1892  were  pub- 
eral, Charles  L.  Eaton ;  Superintendent  of  Pub-  lished  in  December.  The  statistics  of  marriages 
lie  Instruction,  Henry  R.  rattengill ;  Railroad  are  fully  returned  under  the  marriage-license 
Commissioner,  Simeon  R.  Billings;  Com  mis-  law  of- 1887,  but  the  others,  under  the  registra- 
sioner  of  Mineral  Statistics,  James  B.  Knight ;  tion  law  of  1867,  which  has  proved  inadequate. 
Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Theron  F.  Gid-  Following  is  the  summary  and  estimates,  allow- 
dings  ;  Commissioner  of  Banking,  Theodore  C.  ing  for  defective  registration  :  Total  number  of 
Sherwood:  Commissioner  of  Land  Office,  John  marriages,  20.107:  persons  married  per  1,000 
(t.  Berry,  till  Feb.  19,  succeeded  by  William  A.  estimated  i3opulation,  18*4;  total  numbervof 
French';  Inspector  of  Oils,  Neill  McMillan :  Com-  births,  46,220 ;  births  per  1,000  population,  21*2 ; 
missioner  of  Labor,  Charles  H.  Morse;  Dairy  total  number  of  deaths,  21,729;  deaths  per  1,000 
and  Food  Commissioner,  C.  E,  Stores;  State  estimated  population,  9*9;  natural  increase  of 
liibrarian,  Mary  C.  Spencer;  Chief  Justice  of  population,  24,492:  natural  increase  per  1,000 
the  Supreme  Court.  John  W.  McGrath;  Asso-  estimated  population,  11*3.  In  the  above  sum- 
ciate  Justices.  Charles  D.  Long,  Claudius  B.  mary  the  rates  are  calculated  to  an  estimated 
Grant.  R.  M.  Montgomery,  Frank  A.  Hooker.  population  of  2,185,279. 

State  Census.— This  was  taken  in  June,  and  Finances. — The  Auditor's  report  for  the  year 

among  the  statistics  resulting  are  the  following:  ending  June  80,  1893,  was  published  in  Juno. 

The  total  population  of  the  State  June  1,  1894,  1894.    The  receipts  to  the  State  treasury  from 

was  2,241,454,  an  increase  of  147,565,  or  7*04  per  all  sources  during  the  year  were  $2,775,991.57, 

cent.,  since  June  1, 1890,  and  of  387,796,  or  20*92  and  the  disbursements  $3,470,451.65. 

per  cent.,  compared  with  June  1,  1884.    The  in-  The  amount  of  specific  taxes  unpaid  is  $712,- 

crease  from  1880  to  1884  was  216,721,  or  13  per  513.23.    A  large  part  of  this  amount  ($671,- 

cent.    The  increase    from    1880   to    1884  was  494.25)  is  the  current  charge  against  railroad 

greater  than  that  from  1890  to  1894  by  69,156.  companies,  and  will  be  promptly  paid,  as  will 

There  are  70  incorporated  cities  in  the  State,  some  part  of  the  remaining  $41,018.28.     But 
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most  of  the  $29,424.57  charged  to  77  mining  to  be  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  taxable  property 

companies,  being  charged  upon  the  output  of  of  the  State.    The  total  cost  of  keeping  the  1,306 

companies  now  inoperative,  is  difficult  of  collec-  prisoners,  which  was  the  average  number  for  the 

tion.    The  same  is  true  of  part  of  the  specific  past  two  years,  was  $644,858.30.    The  cost  over 

taxes   charged    against    22    river-improvement  and  above  the  earnings  was  $210,841.12.**     The 

companies  ($6,065.28),  an  equal  number  of  car  warden  of  the  Reformatory  at  Ionia  was  removed 

companies  ($4,690.02),  and  a  few  of  the  charges  by  the  Governor  in  September,  1893,  but  refused 

against  plank-road  companies.  to  go.    The  Supreme  Court  decided  againbt  him 

In  the  Governor's  message  to  the  Legislature,  in  May  in  the  suit  that  was  brought,  and   the 

Jan.  3,  1893,  he  gives  the  following  statement  of  new  warden  was  installed.    The  former  warden 

the  financial  condition  of  the  State  in  1894 :  was  to  receive  no  salary  for  the  time  he  had  held 

Ou  Nov.  1,  1893,  after  the  apportionment  of  the  the  place  since  the  new  warden  was  appoint e4l. 
prtniary-Hchool  fund  woa  mode,  for  the  first  time  in  It  was  found  that  he  had  paid  himself  from  the 
many  veara  Michigan  confronted  an  empty  trean-  funds  of  the  institution,  as  well  as  his  wife's  sal- 
ary.    This  was  not  caused  so  much  b^  increo^ed  arv  as  matron,  necessitating  a  suit  for  recoverr 
expenditures,  as  it  was  by  the  failure  ot  the  LegiH-  of'^he  amounts  so  paid.    An  investigation  of  the 
lature  ot  1891  to  levy  taxes  sufficient  to  meet  what  ,nanner  of  keeping  wcounts  was  ordered, 
miffht  reasonably  have  been  contemplated  would  be  l        xi\2  Z  J^    «^wi*"t^  »»€«  x^lka^^^xx, 
the  needs  of  the  State,  and,  while  there  was  no  direct  ^  ^^  attempt  was  made  May  8  to  blow  up  the 
authority  for  hiring  moncv,  the  railroads  were  of-  Jackson  pnson.     As  some  of  the  convicts  were 
fered  an  inducement  of  6-per-cent  discount   from  marching  to  their  cells  from  an  evening  meeting 
Nov.  1  to  Jan.  1  follow ipg,  to  odvance  their  taxes  3  of  them  made  a  break  from  the  rank&     One 
due  in  January.    This  was  done  by  the  Michigan  seized  the  guard  and  another  sprang  up  into  a 
Centrol   and  Lake  Shore  and  Michijfon  Southern  window  and  attempted  to  light  a  fuse  connected 
Railroadj  to  the  amount  ot  nearly  £^^^^  with  a  dynamite  bomb,  but  it  failed  to  work. 
the  First  rNational  Bank  of  Detroit  an  additional  n^r        i  ^     ^                       lam                -i- 
$150,000  was  obtained.     Owing  to  thi.s,  on  Nov.  1,  /.^e  »**™  J!^^  S:i\en  and  2  officers  arrived  m 
18U4,  a  similar  condition  of  affairs  presented  itself,  "me  to  quell  the  disturbance, 
except  that  only  $250,000  was  then  needed  to  bridge  The  Industrial  School  for  Boys  has  472  in- 
over.    In  other  respects  the  financial  affairs  of  the  mates. 

Stat«  are  in  good  condition.    There  have  been  no  ChaHtlcS.— The   Michigan   Asvlum   for    the 

calls  for  a  chancre  in  the  tax  law.H  of  the  State,  the  Insane  has  1,170  beds  and  1,174  inmates.     The 

one  passed  in  18tf3provmg  very  generally  satisfactory  Eastern  Michigan  Asylum  has  1,050  beds  and 

to  aJimtorested.                           ,,_.,,        .      ,  1,008  inmates.    The  Northern  Michigan  Asvlum 

^  Education.— The  number  of  children  m  the  has  1,000  beds  and  983  inmates.    The  Michi^n 

State  of  school  age  is  677,076,  while  the  actual  Asvlum  for  Dangerous  and  Criminal  Insane  has 

enrollment  in  the  public  schools  is  45o,598 ;  the  19;^  beds  and  207  inmates.     The  Wavne  County 

number  in  private  schools  is  estimated  at  47,717.  Asvlum  has  300  beds  and  293  inmate's.    For  ten 

As  a  department  of  the  Agricultural  College  years  the  average  annual  increase  in  the  number 

the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  esUblished  the  idmitted  to  the  State  asvluras  has  been  about 

farm  homo  reading  circle.     From  the  first  the  \q^^ 

course  has  made  rapid  progress.    In  November  f  he  new  asylum  at  Newberry  is  nearing  coin- 
about  400  members  were  added  to  the  roll.   The  pletion,  and  will  accommodate  100  patients, 
course  has  been  revised  to  cover  every  branch  The  Home  for  the  Feeble-minde<l  and  Kpi- 
connected  with  the  farm.    Arrangements  have  leptic  is  not  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  before 
been  made  so  that  the  members  can  secure  the  March,  1895.     There  are  2  cottages,  capable  of 
necessary  books  of  the  course  at  actual  cost,  accommodating  100  patients  each. 
Members  read  them  at  home  and  receive  exaini-  Insurance.— A  summary  of  the  commission-  * 
nation  blanks  which,  when  properiy  filled  out,  er's  report  on  fire  companies  gives  the  following : 
entitle  the  reader  to  a  certificate,  which  allows  _,         „.  ,^.                   .            .     ,  .     ^ 
him  to  Uke  up  other  branches  of  the  course.  .^he  4  Michigan  companies  received  m  fire  pre- 

in  1894  when  16  finished  the  course,  10  of  them  iu^^ :  Fire,  $214,988 ;  inland  marine,  $94,160.    Total 

being  Michigan  students.  premiums  received  bv  companies  of  other  States: 

The  State  Library  has  had  added  to  it  during  Fire,  $2,764,982 ;  inland   marine,   $49,653.     Losj*ed 

1893-'94  a  total  of  8.279  volumes.     The  total  re-  paid :  Fire.  $1,558,554 ;  inland  marine,  $48,498.  Lost^c-s 

ceipts  during  the  biennial  period  were  $8,452,  meurrcd:  Fire.  $1,907,766;  inland  marine,  $45..n.>4. 

and  the  disbursements  $7,880.  ^'P^^^  ^^a^?  branches  of  foreign  conmanies-Prc- 

Military.-The  Adjutant  Gcnerars^  S\T2Vir^W^:nvK^^^^^^ 

the  two  years  ending  Sept.  30    1H94,  says  the  ^125,006.     Los-ses  incurred:  Fire,  $990,722;   inland 

National  Guard 'Ms  made  up  of  40  companies  marine,  $126,783. 

(5  regiments  of  infantry),  and  comprises   192  There  has  'been  an  increase  of  1  in  the  Michigan 

commissioned  ofiicers  and  2,704  enlisted  men,  compouieH.    There  ore  87  conipanie«  of  other  Statc« 

or  a  total  strength  of  2,896.     The  annual  en-  cUunj:  business  in  Michigan,  and  84  companies  of  for- 

campment  was  held  at  Island  Lake  the  third  ciirri  ffoyemments. 

woAl^in  Ana>ii«f  ^"^  ^^^*l  losftca  mcurrcd  dunnsr  the  vcar  were 

TT  A    ^"ft"^^-     .  .           -             4.     r  iQoo  o  V  $3,379,770,  which  is  $764,507  more  than  in  1892. 

Under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  1893  2  di-  ^        ^     ^               v     7    • 

visions  of  the  State  naval  brigade  were  mustered  The  report  of  life  companies  has  the  following 

into  service  this  year,  items: 

PrisaiiS. — In  regard  to  these  the  Governor's  t>i«  «.i,/^i«  ««.«i.««^<', i—      1      ^          •.      v.^ 

.4  mu^   o*„f     n  •           «.    1  ^1..,.,^  Ine  whole  number  of  rejrular  or  level  premmm  life 

message  says:  "The   State  Prison  at  Jackson,  companies  transacting  businosB  in  the  fetatc  during 

State  House  of  Correction  and  lioformatory  at  the  year  was  37,  bcinjr  3  in  cxccw*  of  the  number  for 

Ionia,  and  Branch  Prison  at  Marquette  continue  1893.    Nineteen  casualty  companies  are  doing  busi- 
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neee  in  the  State.    The  total  admitted  ai*8ctf«  of  the  milch  cows,  888,896  ;  cattle  (other  than  miloh  oowb), 

37  companies  was  $U9S,47 1,494.96,  an  increase  of  $60,-  262,659 ;  hoj^s,  311,683 ;  sheep,  1,898,944. 

979,940.90  over  the  showin);  made  on  Dec.  81, 1892.  The  number  of  Rhcep  sheared  in  1893  was  2,068,068; 

The  total  liabilities  of  the  companies  reported  was  pounds  of  wool,  12,692,920. 

$H47  658,403.38,  an  increase  of   |68,497,856.98    over  .    G^«f«    „-o««;„f;^«    ^#    f.^^^^*   «i,.i^   «„o 

1K92.    The  increase  in  the  reinsurance  reserve  was  ,  ^   State    association    of    farmers    clubs  was 

$rt6,922.8o9.05,  and  the  increase  of  net  surplus  as  to  lormed  m  January.         ,  .  ^  . 

ix)licv  holders,  $1,482,083.92.    The  exhibit  of  receipts  State  Londs.— The  chief  items  m  the  report 

and  (iiAbui«ement«  during  the  year,  compared  with  of  the  Land  Commissioner  for  the  year  ending 

those  of  the  previous  year,  shows  an  increase  in  total  June  30,  1894,  are  given  below : 


Railways.— The  companies  doing  business  in  4,932-41  licensed  to  homestcaiere  during  the  year, 

Michigan  during  the  year  ending  Nov.  80  report  le*»ving  481,654-82  held  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

a  total  of  22,903*15  miles  of  road  operated.    This  In  October  the  Land  Commissioner  received  an 

is  an  increase  of  5,848*8  miles  over  the  number  indemnity  certificate  from  the  Interior  Depart- 

reported  in  1892.    Of  the  total  number  of  miles  ment  authorizing  the  selection  by  him  of  5,000 

o(>erated,  7.572*35  miles,  or  32*93  per  cent.,  are  acres  of  Government  land,  in  lieu  of  the  same 

in  Michigan.    Six  companies  failed  during  the  amount  which  had  been  erroneously  sold  by  the 

year  to  make  sufficient  earnings  to  cover  ex-  local  United  States  land  officers  after  the  pas- 

penses  of  operation.  sage  of  the  swamp-land  act  of  Sept  28,  1860. 

The  taxes  received  from  railroad  corporations  The  State  has  claims  on  the  Government  for 

doing  business  in  Michigan  for  the  year  ending  large  amount  of  lands  so  sold  in  addition  to  the 

Dec.  31, 1893,  and  payable  July  1,  1894,  aggre-  above. 

gated  $811,056.65.    As  compared  with  the  pre-  An  IJnconstitntional  Act— The  law  called 

vious  year  this  was  a  falling  off  of  $82,705.80,  or  the  **  jag-cure  law,"  passed  by  the  last  Legisla- 

9*25  per  cent.  ture  (see  "  Annual  Cyclopa?dia  "  for  1893.  page 

Not  a  single  passenger  was  killed  in  the  State  405),  has  been  made  inoperative  by  decision  of 

by  railroad  accident  during  the  year.  the  Supreme  Court. 

Banks. — A  case  involving  the  constitutional-  Labor  Interests. — The  law  of  1893  provides 
ity  of  the  banking  law  came  before  the  Supreme  for  an  annual  inspection  of  all  the  factories  in 
Court  in  February,  growine_out  of  the  failure  of  Michigan,  placing  the  work  in  the  labor  bureau 
the  Milford  State  bank.  Under  the  provisions  under  the  charge  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor. 
of  section  46,  act  of  1887,  the  stockholders  of  It  is  estimated  that  the  factories  in  the  State  ap- 
every  bank  are  individually  liable  equally  and  proximate  3,000.  Of  these,  the  inspectors  in- 
ratably  and  not  for  another,  for  the  oenefit  of  spected,  up  to  Oct.  1,  1,644.  The  number  of 
depositors  in  the  bank  to  the  amount  of  their  operatives  employed  by  these  1,644  factories,  if 
stock  at  par  value  thereof  in  addition  to  the  running  at  full  capacity,  would  be  72,662.  They 
stock.  It  was  contended  that  the  general  bank-  are  employing  47,457,  leaving  operatives  unem- 
ing  act  was  unconstitutional,  first,  because  the  ployed  25*205.  The  monthly  pay  roll  of  these 
title  is  double,  and  second,  that  it  attempts  to  47,457  who  are  employed  is  $1,'618,794,  which 
confer  upon  the  receiver  the  judicial  power  to  is  an  average  per  month  for  each  man  of  $84.11. 
a*ljudicate  claims  to  be  paid  in  the  course  of  Of  these  factories  there  were  running  full  time, 
liquidation.  The  court  says  of  the  first  objec-  1,106;  part  time,  394;  idle,  144;  total,  1,644. 
tion :  **  It  is  true  of  any  comprehensive  statute  The  reports  from  many  of  these  factories  show 
that  it  might  be  subdivided  and  several  laws  in  a  reduction  in  wages  of  from  5  to  25  per  cent., 
para  materia  enacted  in  place  of  one.  But  it  compared  with  one  year  ago,  when  an  average 
does  not  follow  that  an  act  which  has  but  one  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  took  place, 
general  object  is  in  conflict  with  the  constitu-  There  has  been  great  destitution  among  the 
tional  provision."  Of  the  second  the  court  holds  miners  of  the  northern  peninsula,  consequent  on 
th.it  just  as  a  special  tribunal  is  created  to  de-  the  suspension  of  work  in  1893,  and  relief  has 
termine  claims  against  the  estate  of  a  deceased  been  sent  from  other  parts  of  the  State.  There 
person,  so  a  special  tribunal  may  determine  on  was  a  riot  at  Bessemer  in  February  over  the  dis- 
claims of  a  defunct  corporation,  tribution  of  these  supplies.  Dispatches  from 
A^ricnltnre. — The  following  farm  statistics  Iron  Mountain  in  June  reported  that  500  fami- 
for  1893-'94  are  from  the  crop  report  issued  ,in  lies  were  in  danger  of  starvation,  and  the  State 
October  from  the  ofiice  of  the  Secretary  of  committee  sent  an  order  for  funds  for  distribu- 
State  :  tion.  Wages  were  lower  in  the  mines  that  re- 
Acres  of  wheat,  1898,  were  1.533,071;  bu8hels,  ^umed  during  the  year.  There  was  a  strike 
24,432,201 ;  vield  the  acrlj,  1594  busheU.  Acres  of  ^^^^S  the  miners  m  the  vicmity  of  Ironwood  m 
wheat  in  Mav,  1894,1,287,865.  Acres  of  com  in  1893,  June,  and  a  collision  between  miners  and  depu- 
797,797  ;  bu.sjfiel»  of  earn,  87,761,594;  average  per  acre,  ties  July  3.  Five  companies  of  militia  were  or- 
47-33  bushels.  Acres  of  oats  in  1893,  843,40fi ;  bush-  dered  to  the  ground,  and  were  kept  there  twenty- 
cK  22,323.976 ;  averafje  per  acre,  26-47  bushels.  gjx  davs. 


tons  2  282  588'     *  »   »     :      »    of  a  small  amount  of  territory 

The  number  of  each  class  of  live  stock  in  the  State    Wisconsin.     The  law  of  delimitation  makes  the 
in  the  spring  of  1894  was  as  follows :  llorecs,  420,573 ;    line  run  from  the  mouth  of  Montreal  river  at 
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Lake  Superior  up  the  river  some  distance,  and  daotion  should  constitute  a  full  compliaoce  on  the 

then  strike  a<5ross  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  part  of  those  officers  with  the  law  prescribiDg  the 

the  Menominee,  which  it  follows  to  its  mouth  at  ^"^^«*  ^^  ^^  State  canvassers. 

Green  Bay.    But  the  Montreal  is  formed  by  two  In  reference  to  the  claim  that  the  Federal 

forks,  the  more  easterly  of  which  has  been  taken  Constitution  was  violated  the  opinion  said : 

for  the  main  stream.   It  is  now  asserted  that  the  »,        .  .    .1 .        ....        .               ,.1 

western  fork  is  the  larger  of  the  two.    The  land  ,  Jjl,Tr^,!f  ^mJ71''l  jL^Sv^SL^^t- ^fi  ^f  Ti 

.    ,            j.i_    «    1     •     1    a       Ai_    i.            *  TT     1  nioval  irom  omco  is  a  deprivation  01  property,  and 

between  the  forks  includes  the  town  of  Hurley  that  it  was  sought  to  be  *accoinplishe<i  wfthoiii  due 

and  valuable  iron  mmes  m  the  extension  of  the  process  of  law.    A  public  office  can  not  be  called 

Gogebic  range.  property  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

A  Mysterious  Wall. — A  great  stone  wall  re-  rublic  offices  are  created  for  the  purposes  of  govern - 

cently  discovered  in  Greenleaf  township;  Sanilac  ment    They  are  not  the  subjects  of  contract,  but  an? 

County,  4  miles  east  and  1  south  of  Cass  City,  tlie  agencies  of  the  State,  revocable  at  pleasure  by  the 

has  excited  much  curiosity.    The  upper  part  of  f:^h°5^L.  T"^.!^!-  I  ^ k •'  T^*^  sucli  authonty  hi, 

this  mysterious  structure  was  laid^fiare  V  the  **"^^^^  ^>  '^"^  ^'''''  ""^''^  ^^'^^^^^^  ^^ 

forest  fires,  and  it  resembles,  at  a  distance,  a  The  alleged  frauds  in  the  count  of  returns  for 

huge  white  serpent  lying  in  a  swamp,  through  1891,  which  did  not  come  to  light  until  this  year, 

which  it  passes.    The  wall  is  about  8  feet  wide  were  on  the  constitutional  amendment  raising 

at  the  top,  and  wider  at  the  base.    At  one  place  the  salary  of  the  Attorney-General  from  fSOO  to 

along  the  line  of  the  wall  a  ditch  has  been  made  $2,500.    The  amendment  was  reported  to  have 

to  drain  the  swamp.    This  wall  was  cut  through  had  a  majority  of  1,287  in  its  favor.    In  January 

in  several  places,  but  the  bottom  was  not  reached  of  the  present  year  a  petition  was  filed  by  the 

in  any  case.  Governor  asking  that  the  board  be  reconvened 

RemoTal  of  State  Officers.— The  Secret^iry  and  be  required  to  recanvass  the  votes  cast,  the 

of  Stat«,  State  Treasurer,  and  Commissioner  of  petition  alleging  that  the  board  of  1891  failed 

the  Land  Office,  composing  the  State  Board  of  to  do  its  duty,  m  that  no  canvass  of  the  vote 

Canvassers,  were  charged  with  gross  neglect  of  cast  in  Gratiot  County  was  made,  and  that  Gra- 

duty  in  the  canvass  of  the  returns  of  votes  in  tiot  County  gave  1,316  negative  votes  on  the 

April,  1893,  for  and  against  the  adoption  of  the  proposition  and  but  626  in  its  favor.    The  peti- 

proposed  amendment  relative  to  the  salaries  of  tion  also  alleges  that  the  returns  from  Gogebic 

State  officers.   (See  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia,"  1893,  County  were  fraudulently  changed  by  adding 

page  495.)    They  reported  that  the  amendment  1«000  to  the  affirmative  vote,  so  that,  as  a  matter 

was  carried,  whereas  it  was  asserted  that  an  hon-  of  fact,  the  amendment  wtis  defeated  in  the  State 

est  canvass  of  the  votes  would  show  it  to  have  by  more  than  400  votes. 

been  defeated,  and  that  these  officers,  instead  of  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  reference 

making  an  examination  of  the  returns,  as  was  to  this  was  given  in  May.    The  court  said  there 

their  auty,  accepted  without  verification   the  could  be  no  question  that  the  returns  from  Goge- 

work  of  2  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  hie  County  were  falsified,  and  one  of  the  most 

of  State.    The  Governor  removed  them  from  flagrant  frauds  ever  attempted  in  the  history  of 

office,  Feb.  19.    Indictments  were  found  against  the  State  was  successfully  carried  out.    The  court 

them,  and  also  against  the  Attorney-General,  directed  that  the  present  Board  of  State  Can- 

the  2  clerks,  the  sergeant  at  arms  of  the  State  vassers  convene  ana  recanvass  the  vote  of  Gratiot 

Senate,  and  3  others,  on  charges  of  conspiring  to  County  and  correct  the  vote  of  Gogebic  County, 

make  a  false  record  of  the  State  vote.    The  At-  The  criminal  proceedings  under  the  indict- 
torney-General  was 
ing  returns  from 

records  of  Wayne  County,  and  conspiracy, 

was  also  charged  that  the  vote  on  an  amend-  agreements  of  the  jury, 

ment  in  1891  was  fraudulently  returned.  Soon  after  the  new  Secretary  of  State  took  of- 

The  Secretary  of  State  claimed  that  the  order  Ace  it  was  discovered  that  August  W.  Lindholni, 

of  removal  was  void,  because  the  Governor,  un-  "who  had  been  deputy  under  the  deposed  Secre- 

der  the  State  Constitution,  could  remove  him  tary,  was  a  defaulter  to  a  considerable  amount, 

only  for  malfeasance  in  his  action  as  Secretary  He  was  found  to  be  in  Sweden,  was  arrested  un- 

of  State,  not  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Can-  der  extradition  papers,  and  is  bound  over  for 

vassers:  that  under  the  United  States  Constitu-  trial, 

tion  he  could  not  be  deprived  of  life,  libertv,  or  Political. — A  Governor  and  other  State  oflS- 

groperty  without  duo  process  of  law,  etc.    The  cers  and  members  of  Congress  were  elected  in 

upreme  Court  sustained  the  Governor,  holding  November, 

that  the  duty  of  canvassing  the  returns  was  a  The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  ni 

part  of  the  official  duty  of  the  Secretary,  since  Grand  Rapids,  June  28.    The  platform  denounced 

without  his  oflice  he  would  not  act  in  thiit  capa-  the  principle  of  protection  ;  reaffirmed  the  C'hi- 

city;  and  said  further  on  this  point :  cago  platform  of  1892;  declared  in  favor  of  nom- 
inating Senators  by  the  State  conventions;  ap>- 

Itappcani  to  have  been  the  deoitrn  of  lawmakers  to  proved   President    Cleveland's    administration: 

place  the  votes  of  the  people  in  the  keeping  of  the  demanded  a  free  open  water  wav  from  the  Great 

most  responsible  otficera  <,t  the  State,  and  no  argu-  Lakes  to  the  sea ;  recommended  the  curtailment 

montoutrht  to  be  necessary  to  show  that  it  was  not     ^#   ;,««,;,„... f;.>«    „„   4.u«   «^  ^#  r-         .-"•"«^'" 

expected  that  the  returns  would  upon  their  arrival  he  fL'J^'^f^'^     'l^        ^^^  /""^l  of  Coxcyism,  and 

turned  over  to  an  irrci^ponsible  clerk  in  the  Socretan'  Jft^^'^^l  the  settlement  of  laN)r  disputes  by  ai^ 

ofState'soffico,  having  no  official  relation  to  the  can-  bitration  ;  demanded  the  forfeiture  of  all   un- 

vass,  whose  tabulation  ahould  he  the  canvass,  and  earned  land  grants;  and  denounced  trusts  and 

that  the  mere  signing  of  these  3  namea  to  his  pro-  dishonest  monopolies. 
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The  resolution  that  attracted  most  attention  immigration;  denounced  the  af^tioii  of  the  Demo- 
was  that  on  silver:  cratic  party  in  the  repeal  of  the  election  laws; 

We  declare  in  favor  of  the  free,  uDlimited  coinage  congratulated  the  new  Republic  of  liawaii ;  and 

of  silver  at  a  ratio  that  will  permit  the  debtors  to  pay  said  on  the  silver  question : 

their  debto  upon  the  Mime  Wis  in  which  they  were  We  believe  in  the  U8e  of  gold  and  silver  as  money 

Ci>ntrBctea.  metals  to  be  maintained  in  circulation  on  a  perfect 

Further,  it  favored  the  nomination   of  can-  equality  and  interconvertibility.    We  recognize  the 

clidates  for  Senator  by  the  representatives  of  the  fo-«alled  silver  question  as  one  of  the  paramount 

|.eople  in  State  convention;  called  for  laws  to  Jf«"t'«  of  the  day,  and  believe  tliat  the  Dconle  of  thi« 

prevent  fraudulent  election  returns;  favored  the  o!rt^?ho'nart^'^o^.^^                              ^n»ubl.ean 

'        J-                •       i_:ii          1  J                 1       !•   •  pany,  tnc  part}  oi  aoility  and  prof;re8H,  as  the  only* 

per  dxem  pension  bill;  and  denounced  religious  ^ariy  that  can  give  a  wi/e  and  adequate  solutiori  5' 

t^ts  in  politics.  this  problem.     We  therefore  pledge  the  Republican 

The  ticket  follows:  For  Senator,  full  term,  Ed-  party  of  Michigan  to  use  every  eflbrt  in  it»  iwwer  to 

win  F.  Uhl;  Senator,  short  term,  John  Strong;  restore  silver  to  its  historic  position  in  the  United 

CTOvemor, Spencer O.  Fisher;  Lieutenant-Govern-  f^^5^?  "*  ■  money  metal.    We  pledge  this  in  the  be- 

or,  Milton  F.  Jordan  :  Secretary  of  State,  Uwis  }»t»  that  permanent  prosperity  will  not  be  assured  cr 

E.  Ireland ;  Treasurer,  Otto  C.  Karste ;  Audi-  '{i^rdl'^Lw^n.^onL  nf 'tt'J*.^'**  '^*  ?^*'''^  ""'^^  V  V^% 

lor.   Prank    11.   Gill;   Attorney-General,  James  ^t^^^i  "'  ^°'  ^*  '^*  '^^  ^'''*'  money  metals  of 

O'Hara;   Commissioner  of  Land  Office,  Peter  _, 

Mulvaney:  Su{)erintendent  of  Public  Instruc-  The  following  candidates  for  State  offices  were 
lion,  Albert  J.  Jennings ;  Member  State  Board  nominated :  For  Governor,  John  T.  Rich  ;  Lieu- 
of  Education,  Michael  Devereaus.  tenant-Governor,  Alfred  Milnes;  Secretary  of 
The  People's  party  met  in  State  convention,  SJ*^^'  Washington  Gardner ;  Treasurer,  JaineH 
July  5.  After  affirming  allegiance  to  the  prin-  •"•  Wilkinson :  Auditor, Stanley  W.  Turner;  At- 
cipfes  of  the  Populist  party  as  set  forth  in  the  tomey-General,  Fred.  A.  Maynard ;  Commission- 
Omaha  platform,  the  convention  adopted  resolu-  ®5  ®'  ^^^  ^^'^^^  ^*"^  Office.  William  A.  French ; 
tions  favoring  the  graduated  income  tax,  free  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Henry  R. 
silver  coinage,  the  establishment  of  postal  sav-  Fattenpill ;  Member  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
ings  banks.  Government  ownership  of  railroads,  ^*Ji?"\f  ^"7,?:  Pp^ers- 
a  graduated  tax  on  unoccupied  lands,  the  prin-  ^V®  Prohibitionists  also  had  a  ticket, 
ciple  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  with  the  ^^^  **^®  candidates  of  the  Republican  party 
imperative  mandate,  female  suffrage  in  the  State  ^^"^  elected  by  large  majorities.  The  vote  for 
Constitution  ;  demanding  the  lipiitation  and  reg-  «ovenior  stood :  Rich.  Republican,  287,215; 
ulation  of  foreign  immigration;    condemning  S*^*!,^„^'  riTi^?r"^:.i^^^^ 

the  issue  of  Government  bonds ;  demanding  the  ^^p^^  \  T°«?'  Prohibitionist,  18,788.    The  Legia- 

election  of  United  States  Senators  and  judges  bv  ^^^^^e  is  entirely  Republican,  with  the  exception 

the  people;  favoring  incorporation  of  cities  anft  ?f  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^i  the  Lower  House,  who  is  a 

villages  under  a  general   statute,   compulsory  P?"}^*/\  ^^^  Republicans  wdl  have  90  on 

education,  an  eight-hour  dav,  sanitary  inspec-  J""!*'  WiUot.       ^.       ,            ,        ,                       , 

tion  of  factories,  municipal  ownership  of  street  ^wo  constitutional  amendments  were  passed 


tions  to  maintain  Michigan  oflSbes ;  recommend-  ^  Senator  Stockbridge  died  April  80  and  John 

inff  the  taxation  of  railroad  property  for  munici-  5«"o"'  ^^'*  ^^  appointed  to  act  until  the  elec- 

pal  purposes:  and  against  the  contract  system  ^*^i?t*  SlfSJS?''  Hi^^^.  Legislature  of  1895. 

knd  conVict  contract  labor  system.  .u^iP^^2T^\^  ^.tS'o"'  ^^  Vl°J""^*^  ^"^ 

The  silver  plank  is  as  follows:  ^^f\  Union   May  11    1858;  area    88,865  square 

^T-          _j  .L    J           ...        X.   . I  milesi    The  population  in  1890  was  1,801,826. 

We  regard  the  demonetization  of  silver  as  a  crime  PoDJfoi  st  Paul 
ajrainjtt  civilization  and  humanitv,  which  in  the  ex-  A^««*  *  ««*  *  rru  #  n  —  «.i.  o*  * 
tent  of  the  evil  it  has  caused  is  without  a  parallel  in  GOYenillieilt— The  following  were  the  State 
the  hiFtorv  of  the  present  century.  Wo  therefore  de-  officers  dunng  the  year:  Governor,  Knute  Nel- 
mand  the'ftill  restoration  of  rilver  as  monetary  metal  son  :  Lieutenant-Governor,  David  M.  Clough ; 
with  all  the  neccsMiry  riifhts,  powers,  and  functiouM  Secretary  of  State,  Fred.  P.  Brown ;  Treas- 
now  accorded  to  gold.'and  its  full,  free,  and  unlimited  urer,  Joseph  Bobleter;  Auditor,  Adolph  Bier- 
coinage  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  n,ann ;  Attorney-General.  H.  W.  Childs ;  Adju- 

The  ticket  nominated  follows:  For  Governor,  tant  General,  H.  Muehlberg:  Superintendent  of 
A.  W.  Nichols;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Perry  Public  Instruction,  W.  W.  Pendergast;  State 
Mayo:  Secretary  of  State,  Elisha  Pangbom ;  Inspector  of  High  Schools.  George  B.  Alton; 
State  Treasurer,  E<1  ward  Brown ;  Auditor,  RoV)-  State  Commissioner  of  Labor,  L.  G.  Powers; 
ert  McDongall ;  Attorney-General.  J.  E.  Mc-  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  James  Gil- 
Bride;  Commissioner  of  Land  Office,  Addison  fillan:  Associate  Justices.  William  Mitchell, 
O.  Kelly ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Daniel  Buck,  Thomas  Canty,  and  Loren  W.  Col- 
M.  O.Graves;  United  States  Senator,  long  term,  lins  Judge  Gilfillan  died  Dec.  16.  He  had 
E.  H.  Belden;  United  States  Senator,  short  served  as  Chief  Justice  since  18G9.  All  the  State 
term,  Henry  1.  Allen.  officers  are  Republicans. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held.  Finances. — On  Nov.  30,  1894,  the  Treasury 

July  31,  at  Grand  Rfipids.    Besides  reiteratincr  had  to  the  credit  of  the  several  funds  herein- 

theprinciplesof  the  party,  the  resolutions  favored  after  described,  the  following  sums:  Revenue 

nrbitnition  in  lalwr  matters  through  the  estal>-  fund,  $844,944.53;  soldier's  relief  fund,  $9,072.81; 

lishment  of  courts  of  conciliation,  and  restricted  forestry  fund,  $35,336.92 ;  redemption  fund,  $5,- 
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178.64;  funding  tax  fund,  $79,101.89;   perma-  of  study  a  thorough  course  of  work  in  black- 

nent  school  fund,  $117,005.56;  general  school  smithing,  adapted  to  teaching  all  that  farmers 

fund,  $61,516.87;    permanent  university  fund,  need  to  know  regarding  repair  and  other  siinpl** 

$73,867.58 ;  general  university  fund,  $27,962.36 ;  iron  work  on  the  farm,    in  1898  a  meat  hou^e, 

internal  improvement  fimd,  $3,403.65 ;  internal  or  small  slaughter  house,  was  erected,  and  tht- 

improvement  land  fund,   $20,767.92 ;    internal  killing,  dressing,  cutting  up,  and  preserving  of 

improvement    land    fund    interest,    $3,058.94:  meats  are  now  taught  the  students, 

school  text- book  fund.  $43,846.67 ;  swamp  land  The  fii-st  annual  report  of  the  inspector  of 

fund,  $6,950.65 ;   State  institutions  fund,  $39,-  high  schools,  an  office  created  in  1893,  show> 

245.75;   Reform  School  fund,  $4,442.22;  grain  that  there  are  88  schools  under  the  supervision 

inspection  fund,  $22.842.12 :  total,  $1,398,5&.58.  of  the  high-school  board,  receiving  annual  a|>- 

The  total  amount  of  the  funded  and  the  un-  propriations  of  $400,  and  divided  into  8  cias.'«*r>. 

funded  debt  of  the  State,  less  cash  in  the  sinking  There  are  28  schools  of  the  first  class,  including 

and  redemption  fund,  wa^,  on  Aug.  1,  1894,  $1,-  those  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  State;  81)  t»f 

892,183.18.  the  second  class ;  and  30  of  the  third.   The  rep<»rt 

The  school  fund  amounts  to  $10,712,119.60.  shows  a  total  enrollment  of  7,259  students,  with 

and  the  university  fund  to  $1,084,067.05.    Of  842  teachers,  principals,  and   superintendents, 

the  swamp  land  grant  of  325.000  acres,  made  Greek  is  taught  in  21  schools  to  155  students, 

under  the  general  laws  of  1865  to  certain  chari-  and  Latin  in  all  the  schools  to  4,582  students, 

table,  educational,  and  penal  institutions,  300,000  Political  science  is  studied  by  275  students,  and 

acres  have  been  selected,  and  from  the  sales  of  chemistry  by  600. 

land,  timber,  and  rights  of  way  and  mineral  The  Moorhead  Normal  School  graduated  this 

leases,  $54,192.27  has  been  receive<l.  year  a  rtlass  of  10,  and  the  Mankato  Normal 

Mortage  Foreclosures. — The  State  Bureau  School  one  of  about  25. 

of  Labor  has  collected  statistics  on  mortgages,  .    State  Institutions. — The  School  for  t he  I)caf 

and  finds  that,  while  the  amount  of  farm  mort-  and  Dumb  at  Faribault  has  a  large  attendHnee. 

gages  increased  40  per  cent,  from  1880  to  1890,  alid'^raduated  5  in  June. 

the  value  of  the  farms  increased  70  per  cent.  The  public  school  at  Owatonua  is  designed  f<»r 

The  foreclosures  in  23  counties  had  been  tabu-  children  without  natural  protectors,    uommit- 

lated  at  the  time  of  report.  ments  are  made  through  tne  {irobate  courts,  on 

The  23  counties  had  farm  land  in  1880  worth  the  action  of  county  commissioners.    Children 

$124,488,668,  which  had  increased  to  be  worth  in  between  the  ages  of  two  and  fourteen  mav  he 

1890  $158,813,671.    This  increase  in  the  value  admitted.          » 

of  the  farms  in  these  counties  was  27  per  cent.  The  hospitals  'for  the  insane  had  a  total  of 

The  farms  increased  in  number  from  46,607  to  2,607  patients  Nov.  10. 

48,504,  or  4  per  cent.    The  mortgages  recorded  The  applications  for  admission  to  the  School 

in  1880  and  1881  averasred  for  farm  property  in  for  the  Feeble-minded  are  greatly  in  excess  <»f 

number  7,117  and  in  amount  $5,209,808,  and  for  the  accommodations. 

the  two  years  1888  and  1889  they  were  on  an  The  State  Prison  hiis  accommodations  for  580. 

average  5,484  in    number   and    $4,433,671   in  and  on  Dec.  10  had  a  total  of  537  convicts,  of 

amount.    The  decrease  in  number  was  9  per  whom  83  were  sent  by  the  United  States  Govem- 

cent.  and  in  amount  19  per  cent.  ment.    The  parole  law  and  the  reformatory  plan 

For  the  years  1880  and  1881  the  mortgage  were  intro<iuced  two  years  ago,  and  have  worke<l 

foreclosures'on  lots  in  22  of  these  counties  was  well.    The   manufacture  of  twine  has  been  c»f 

on  an  average  per  annum,  in  number  165,  in  benefit  to  consumers,  it  having  been  one  of  the 

amount  $125,547,  and  the  lots  sold  were  324.  chief  means  of  reducing  the  price  33  per  cent. 

For  the  two  years  1892  and  1893  the  same  aver-  from  that  held  by  the  great  twine  trust, 

ages  were  for  number  of  foreclosures  485,  the  Tiie  Lunacy  Law. — This  law  has  been  de- 

number  of  lots  sold  842,  and  the  amounts  of  the  clared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court, 

same  $279,659.    There  was  an  increase  in  the  The  analysis  of  the  law  by  the  court  discloses 

number  of  foreclosures  on  lots  of  81  percent.,  in  its  failure  to  protect  the  citizen  against  possible 

the  amounts  involved  of  123  per  cent.,  and  in  conspiracy  or  carelessness.     Under  the  statute 

the  number  of  lots  sold  of  160  per  cent.  it  was  possible  to  tnake  an  examination  of  a  per- 

Edncation. — The  State  University  had  en-  son  alleged  to  be  insane  without  the  examiners 

rolled  an  aggregate  of  2,050  students,  of  whom  being  under  oath,  without  any  formalities  to 

nearly  300  were  in  the  law  department,  368  in  secure  publicity,  without,  it  is  said  by  the  court, 

the  medical,  and  250,  including  60  women,  in  even  addressing  the  person  to  be  committed  for 

the  school  of  practical  agriculture.    The  course  insanity  or  hearing  him  speak  a  single  word, 

in  the  last  named  is  not  half  as  long  as  the  ordi-  The  setting  aside  of  the  law  seems  to  place 

nary  college  course,  being  three  winters  of  six  the  authorities  of  the  insane  asylums  in  serious 

months  each,  but  this  course  is  followed,  for  difficulties,  400  or  500  having  been  committed 

those  who  want  to  become  professional  men  in  under  this  law  during  the  year, 

any  line  of  agriculture,  by  an  additional  four-  Farming. — The  report  of    the  Stjitc   Dain' 

year  college  course,  one  fourth  of  which  is  agri-  Commissioner  gives  the  following  information : 

cultural  science,  about  half  of  the  sciences  relnt-  Oleomargarine  has  been  seized  and  confiscated 

ing  to  agriculture,  and  the  other  fourth  to  gen-  when  it   has  not  been  protected  by  the  inter- 

eral  university  work.  state  commerce  law,  when  it  has  been  disposed 

The  department  of   dairying   and  domestic  of  by  the  foreign  shipper,  and  has  become  min- 

economy  was  begun  last  summer,  and'  was  at-  gled  with  other  property.    The  adulteration  of 

tended  by  59  women.  butter  and  the  suWitution  of  imitation  for  the 

In  1893  the  faculty  added  to  the  boys'  course  genuine  article  is  a  fraud  against  which  the  de- 
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partment  is  constantly  waging  war,  and  the  re-  truth  seems  to  be  that,  while  many  of  the  re- 
pciTt  contains  a  record*  of  seizures  of  this  article  ports  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  gold  is 
which  fills  more  than  5  pages.    The  cheese  and  mined  in  paying  quantities,  the  ore  assaying 
cr»-amery  reports  are  exceedingly  favorable,  and  from  $25  the  ton  upward.    Some  well-equipped 
the  iniik  offered  to  the  public  in  the  cities,  as  mines  are  running  at  both  lakes.    Gold  has  also 
tested  and  analyzed  by  the  State  chemist,  com-  been  found  in  Kedwood  County,  where  pros- 
pares  favorably  with  that  of  other  States.    In  pectors  were  seeking  asbestus,  and  also  on  the 
the  two  years  4,142  samples  of  milk  have  been  middle  branch  of  Whitewater  river  near  Quincy. 
inspected  with  an  average  of  8*63^  per  cent,  fat.  Draining  Red  River  Yallev. — The  Legis- 
t he  standard  being  3*5  percent.    There  are  571,-  lature  of  1898,  on  condition   that    the   Great 
481  cows  in  the  State,  according  to  the  latest  as-  Northern  Railway  Company  would  contribute 
sessors'  reports,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  one  fourth  of  that  amount,  appropriated  $100,- 
**  scrubs."    There  are  230  creameries,  whose  ag-  000,  to  be  expended  at  the  rate  of  $25,000  a  year 
greg^ate  annual  products  amount  to  $5,520,000  a  during  four  years,  for  the  purpose  of  draining 
year.    These  are  principally  in  the  southern  part  Red  river  valley  by  opening  closed  water  courses 
of  the  State,  each  taking  in  the  milk  product  of  leading  into  the  Red  river  and  its  tributaries, 
the  farmers  for  a  distance  of  frfim  1^  to  3  miles,  and  by  opening  existing  streams  in  the  valley. 
The  wheat  crop  was  greatly  injured  in  several  The  Great   Northern    Railroad    Company  has 
counties  by  the  chinch  bug.    The  product  for  complied  with  the  condition.    The  board  hav- 
the  State  was  estimated  at  15  bushels  to  the  acre,  ing  the  work  in  charge  have  finished  2  ditches 
or  a  total  of  50,000,000.  — the  Tamarack  river  ditch  in  Marshall  County, 
The  com  crop  suffered  so  much    from  the  and  the  Sand  Hill  river  ditch  in  Polk  County — 
drought  of  July  and  August  and  the  price  of  each  about  7  miles  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  4^'  to 
wheat  was  so  low  that  farmers  began  feeding  5  feet  in  depth,  at  a  cost  of  about  $45,000 ;  and 
wheat   to  their  stock.     A  few  hogs  or  cattle  also  a  third — the  Mustinka  river  ditch.     By  this 
would  be  separated  from  the  main  bunch  for  ex-  means  thousands  of  acres  of  wet,  swampy,  and 
perimental  purposes,  and  a  daily  record  of  the  overflowed  lands  have  been  rendered  tillable. 
weight  of  wheat  they  consumed  and  of  their  Part  of  them  are  owned  by  the  State,  and  the 
loss  or  gain  in  weight  was  kept.  increase  in  their  value  is  largely  in  excess  of  the 

Alfalfa  fields  were  used  as  pasture  for  young  cost  of  the  work. 

pi«rs!,  and  what  they  gathered  there  was  sup-  Timber     Frauds.  —  Frauds     having    been 

piemen  ted   with  crushed   wheat,  generally  fed  charged  in  the  business   of   selling   the  pine 

<lrv.                                                                  '  stumpage  on  the  public  lands,  the  Legislature 

I'he  experiment    was   very  successful,  some  directed  the  Governor  to  make  an  investigation 

farmers  estimating  that  the  wheat,  which  would  of  a  sale  made  by  the  Auditor  in  Mille  Lacs 

bring  35  to  40  cents  a  bushel  in  the  market,  Countjr.    According  to  the  law,  no  timber  other 

would  bring  $1  a  bushel  when  converted  into  than  pine  can  be  sold  apart  from  the  land,  and 

pork.     A  more  conservative  estimate  is  that  it  is  pine  timber  can  only  be  sold  after  a  board,  com- 

worth  from  50  to  65  cents  to  feed  to  fattening  posed  of  the  Governor,  State  Auditor,  and  State 

hogs  and  cattle,  and  worth  more  than  those  fig-  Treasurer  has  determined  that  the  timber  is  in 

uros  to  feed  to  young,  growing  stock.  danger  of  being  destroyed.    After  such  deter- 

This  method,  moreover,  reduces  freight  charges  mination  the  timber  must  be  duly  estimated  and 

considerably,  since  60  pounds  of  grain  go  to  make  then  sold  at  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 

11  to  13  pounds  of  meat.  It  was  charged  that  the  pine  had  l)een  sold  to 

Site   lOr  the    New  Capitol. — The  Capitol  lumber  companies  at  much  less  than  its  value 

commissioners  have  bought  about  eight  acres  of  and  the  State  thereby  defrauded.    The  commit- 

land  in  St.  Paul  for  this  purpose.    It  is  at  the  tee  found  that,  according  to  the  evidence,  the 

head  of  Wabasha  Street,  within  three  blocks  of  sales  had  been  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the 

the  present  Capitol,  and  fronting  on  the  main  buyers  of  stumpage,  and  that,  while  some  of  the 

electric  thoroughfare  between  St.  Paul  and  Min-  evil  was  due  to  defects  in  the  law,  much  also  was 

neapolis.    The  situation,  while  not  conspicuously  due  to  official  negligence.    They  also  found  that 

elevat«»d,  is  sufficiently  so  to  give  a  commanding  hard  wood  had  b^en  sold  from  the  school  lands. 

prominence  to  the  new  building,  since  the  city  in  a  transaction  wholly  unauthorized  by  law,  and 

frontof  it  slopes  down  ward  many  feet  to  ward  the  that  the  same  negligence  had  been  shown  in 

south.    The  total  cost  is  about  $283,000.  reference  to  ascertaining  its  value  and  the  cor- 

Itasca  Lake  Park. — From  the  report  of  the  rectness  of  the  reports  of  the  cutting.     In  the 

commissioner  it  appears  that  the  State  has  ac-  charge  in  reference  to  leases  of  mineral  lands, 

quired  the  ownership  and  control  of  10,879  acres  that  in  many  cases  where  these  lands  were  cov- 

within  the  limits  of  the  park,  and  that  there  are  ered  with  valuable  timber  five-year  prospector's 

still  within  these  limits  8,823  acres  owned  by  leases  had  been  taken  out  to  secure  the  timber, 

private  persons  and  scattered  in  tracts  of  vari-  the  committee  found  that,  while  there  were  rec- 

ons  sizes  among  the  State  lands.    See  article  on  ords  of  3,200  leases,  only  331  mining  contracts 

Geographical  Progress  in  this  volume.  had  been  issued.    The  report  says: 

Gold. — The  finding  of  gold  in  the  regions  of 

Rainy  lake  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  has  at-  In  view  of  all  the  foregoing  facts,  this  coraraittee 

tracted  prospectors,  and  stage  lines  to  the  Rainy  believe«  thnt  not  one  8inir|c  Kale  of  nine  stumpage 

lake  district  have  been  started  from  Tower,  on  "P«5  ^^"^  «^.^^!  ^•^^^^  o^,  ^^«  State  maac  by  Auditorn 

♦  k^  v^—«n;^«    ««»»»    ««^    \f^.,»^«;»    !««.»    ^«  Braden  and  Biermann  between  March  7,  1885,  and 

lu^  y/^'Vl^o"  ^^S\  *"<1  Mountain   Iron    on  j^^  ^  ^gg,^  ^^^^  ^      ^  ^„^  ^.^,j^j  ^^,^     ^^^^  „„^  ^„^. 

the  Mesato  range,  about  equally  distant  from  le^^l  or  valid  approval  of  anv  estimate  and  appraisal 

the  gold  field.     Rainy  Lake  City  has  been  laid  has  been  made  by  the  Governor.  Auditor,  and  Treas- 

out  and   platted   on   the  Canadian   side.     The  urer  during  that  period  embraced  in  said  dates. 
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It  was  also  found  that  the  surreyor  general  of  without  dlsciimination  and  at  reasonable  ntc*^  con- 

the  district,  as  well  as  those  of  other  parts  of  the  venient  and  ample  elevator  and  warehoiwe  acconiuio- 

State,  had  been  grossly  negligent  or  dishonest.  d«^'*^<>'^»  f***^  P«>P«f  and  «pcedY  truuaportation  to  all 

I :„„  „.„«„  4.u°  ^.«;„  ^,fffr;?.«.  4^K«.  f;».K^»  o^  acceftaible  and  appropriate  markets. 

In  many  cases  the  party  cutting  the  timber  se-  Telejfraph,  telephone,  railroad,  and  all  other  trani.- 

cure  the  appointment  as  State  scaler  of  one  of  portation  companies  and  all  corporation*  or  indi%idu- 

the  men  m  his  employ,  thus  saving  the  surveyor  ^U  performing  an>;  public  service  or  employment,  are 

general  his  fees  intact.    One  of  the  scalers  **  re-  amenable  and  subject  to  public  control :  and  we  favor 

ported  357,000  feet  cut  from  one  section,  from  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  sucn  laws  a«  will 

which  7,000,000  were  actually  taken,  this,  too,  compel  them  to  render  efficient  and  approved  service 

after  being  told  by  one  of  the  foremen  that  he,  *^'  *."»''  a^d  reasonable  rates,  without  favor  or  di^cnini- 

the  foreman,  had  cut  2.000,000  himself  from  that  ''*^^^°  *"  ^  ^"^"^  ^''  P^^^' 

section."  On  matters  pertaining  to  the  State  the  re$o- 

Forest  Fires. — An  appalling  loss  of  life  was  lutions  commended  the  ad minist ration  of  Gov. 

caused  by  the  fires  that  swept  through  the  pine  Nelson  and  said : 

forests  of  eastern  and  central  Minnesota  in  the  Wh^eas,  There  are  now  in  this  State  about  4,o<.>0.- 
first  days  of  September.  Whole  towns  were  de-  ooo  acres  of  railroad  lamls  which  are  not  held  or  u»ed 
st roved,  and  hundreds  perished  in  the  flames  for  railroad  purposes  and  do  not  contribute  to  the 
that  hemmed  them  in.  The  greatest  loss  of  life  groM  earnings  tax  or  to  any  otJier  Sute  or  local  tar. 
was  at  Hinckley,  about  half  way  between  Duluth  ^e  demand  that  said  lands  be  taxed  by  Uxe  ordiii*rv 
and  St.  Paul ;  233  funerals  were  reported  in  the  "if.^**^  of  direct  taxation,  and  that  sucfi  tax  be  in  ad- 
town  before  the  5th,  and  it  is  probable  that  ^lUon  to  the  present  gross  earnings  tax  upon  nulnmd 
many  more  had  perished  in  the  wobds  while  try-  P^^P^^^' 

ing  to  escape.  Other  towns  destroyed  were  The  State  ticket  was :  For  Governor,  Knute 
Sandstone,  Sandstone  Junction,  Finlayson,  Mill-  Nelson;  Lieutenant-Guvernor. David  M. Clough; 
er,  Pokegama,  Partridge,  and  Mission  Creek.  Secretary  of  State,  Albert  Berg ;  Treasurer,  Au- 
The  loss  of  life  was  estimated  at  over  400,  and  a  gust  T.  Koerner;  Auditor,  Robert  C.  Dunn;  At- 
large  number  were  maimed  for  life.  More  than  torney-General,  H.  W.  Childs;  Clerk  of  Supreme 
2,000  were  left  destitute  and  over  $1,000,000  Court,  Darius  F.  Reese;  Chief  Justice  of  Su- 
worth  of  propertv  was  destroyed.  The  territory  preme  Court,  Charles  M.  Sttirt ;  Associate  Jus- 
burned  over  was  about  400  square  miles.  A  re-  tice  of  Supreme  Court,  Loren  W.  Collins, 
lief  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Governor,  The  People's  party  nominated  the  following 
and  neariy  |25,000  was  spent  in  the  work  of  pro-  ticket,  July  12,  at  St.  Paul :  For  Governor,  Sid- 
viding  for  those  made  needy  by  the  fire.  ney  M.  Owen ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  K  R  Lom- 

Destructife  Cyclone.— A  cyclone  passed  over  men:  Auditor,  A.  L.  Stromberg;  SecreUry  of 
southern  Minnesota  and  northern  Iowa  Sept.  21.  State,  P.  J.  Seberger ;  Treasurer,  F.  Borchert ; 
The  loss  of  life  was  not  neariy  so  great  in  Min-  Attorney-General,  J.  A.  Keyes;  Clerk  of  Su- 
nesota  as  in  Iowa,  and  there  are  no  exact  reports,  preme  Court,  C.  II.  Johnson ;  Chief  Justice,  Sum- 
The  whole  number  was  estimated  at  75.  of  whom  ner  Ladd  ;  Associate  Justice,  John  W.  Willis, 
about  60  were  in  Iowa.  The  Minnesota  towns  The  resolutions  declared  allegiance  to  the 
destroyed  or  badly  damaged  were  Leroy,  Spring  Omaha  platform  of  1892,  demanded  enforcement 
Valley,  Dodge  Center,  Homer,  and  Lowtner.  The  of  all  laws  relating  to  corporations,  and  prohibi- 
strip  of  country  laid  waste  was  about  200  miles  tion  of  trusts  ana  other  combinations  and  con- 
long.                 '  spiracles  against  the  public  welfare:  declared 

Political. — An  election  was  held  Nov.  6  for  opposition  to  centralization  of  government :  de- 
State  officers,  including  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su-  manded  taxation  of  mining  lands  in  the  State, 
preme  Court  and  1  Associate  Justice,  and  for  right  of  the  people  to  veto  by  referendum,  and 
members  of  Congress  in  the  7  districts.  State  management  of  the  liquor  traffic  ;  favored 

The  first  State  Convention  to  meet  was  that  of  woman  suffrage  and  opposed  the  use  of  public 

the  Republicans,  July  1 1,  at  St.  Paul.    On  na-  funds  for  sectarian  purposes ;  desired  such  man- 

tional  affairs  the  resolutions  declared  in  favor  of  agcment  of  forests  as  will  prevent  further  mo- 

a  protective  tariff,  measures  to  secure  a  free  bal-  nopolization  of  them,  and  said  further : 

lot  and  a  fair  count  throughout  the  country,  re-  Jn  the  United  States  it  is  not  a  crime  for  the  (rrvat 

stricted  immigration,  and  provision  for  arbitra-  mass  of  the  people  to  unite  to  improve  their  material 

tion  in  cases  of  trouble  between  employers  and  condition  by  oeaceful  and  lawful  means;  and  we  can 

employed  ;  also  in  favor  of  an  amen  :ment  mak-  not  but  regaru  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Debs  and  his  associ- 

ing  the  presidential  term  six  vears  and  forbid-  *^  ^  ^^  unwise  and  unjust  step,  and  a  dangerou.* 

ding  a  second  term :  they  condemned  trusts  seek-  ^"^Til Jl"®"*  ?Iu *"*  *  *''^*'™^  juuiciary  upon  the  rights 

ing  to  control  i)rices  and  the  pension  policy  of  ""^  ^^^^^^*  ^*^^**^  P^^P^^' 

the  Administration,  and  included  the  following :  The  Prohibition  party  placed   the  following 

The  Kepublican  party  believes  in  the 
gold  and  silver  as  money,  maintaining  th( 

parityof  value  of  every  dollar  in  circulation .• 

of  every  other  dollar.    It  believes  in  bimetidlism,  and  1^.  Hanson;  State  Auditor,  S.  S.  Johnson;  At- 

that  the  restoration  of  Bilvcr  a»  ultimate  moncv  to  the  torney-General,  J.  E.  Childs. 

currency  of  the  world  is*  absolutely  necewsarv  forbusi-  The  platform,  besides  demanding  prohibition 

ness  prosperity,  proner  rates  of  watfcs,  and  the  welfare  and  declaring  against  license  laws,  declared  that 

i  ^^\%  rt"-'-    vrfi  ^T^^t  V<7l  ""'?  Y'''''''  '^  <l"tics  should  be  levied  onlv  as  a  defense  a*^inst 

should  be  the  policv  ot  the  United  States  to  do  everv-     - •  «   ^  «^  i^avi  vii*^  c^  »  uvieiip«:  n^im  i 

thinjr  in  its  power  to  promote  the  restoration  of  silver  ipreigii  governments,  revenue  being  mcidpntal : 

to  the  worldV  currency.  demanded  the  remonetization  of  silver:  declared 

We  are,  and  have  bWn  in  favor  of  .such  lci?islatton  in  favor  of  equal  suffrage  and  equal  wages  for 

as  la  requisite  and  essential  to  secure  promptly  and  women,  restricted  immigration,  laws  to  prohibit 


»  use  of  both  *^°^®^  ^"  ^^®  ^^^^^ '  For  Governor,  IT.  S.  Hillo- 
le  substantial  ^® '  J^JP"  tenant-Governor,  C.  M.  Way;  Secrf»- 
tion  with  that    ^^y  of  State,  C,  O.  Winger ;  State  Treasurer.  F. 
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child  labor,  compulsory  arbitration,  liberal  pen-  597  in  1880 ;  and  1,289,600  in  1890.    Capital, 

sions,  reduction  of  exorbitant  official  salaries,  and  Jackson. 

payment  of  all  fees  into  the  public  treasury ;  GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 

election  of  President  and  Senators  by  direct  vote ;  officers  during  the  year:    Governor,  John  M. 

prohibition  of  trusts  and  speculation  in  margins;  Stone,  Democrat;   Lieutenant-Qovernor,  M.  M. 

Government  control  of  railroads  and  the  like  and  Evans;   Secretary  of  State,  George  M.  Govan; 

ultimate  ownership  of  them  by  the  Government ;  Treasurer,  J.  J.  l^vans ;  Auditor,  W.  W.  Stone : 

exclusion  of  aliens  from  ownership  of  land ;  lim-  Attorneys-General,   Frank  Johnston:    Superin- 

irat  ion  of  private  ownership  of  land;  reclamation  tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  J.  R.  Preston; 

of  unearned  grants  to  railroads;  abolition  of  the  Railroad  Commissioners,  J.  F.  Sessions,  Walter 

fee  rec^uirement  from  candidates  for  office,  or  at  McLaurin,  and  J.  H.  Askew;  Chief  Justice  of 

least  its  reduction  75  per  cent.,  and  the  follow-  the  Supreme  Court,  J.  A.  P.  Campbell,  who  wa^t 

ing:  succeeded  by  Timothy  E.  Cooper;    Associate 

We  demand  liberal  provision  for  public  instruction  Judges,  Thomas  H.  Woods  and  Albert  H.  Whit- 

in  the  English  language,  and  are  opposed  to  the  ap-  f r^ed,  who  was  appointed  on  if  eb.  8  to  the  va- 

propriaiion  of  public  funds  for  any  sectarian  purposes  cancy  made  by  the  retirement  of  Chief-Justice 

in  tne  State  or  nation.  Campbell. 

We  insist  that,  in  this  State,  the  railroads  should  be  Legislatire  SeSBion. — A  special   session   of 

miulred  by  statute  to  resume  their  common-law  du-  the  State  Legislature  was  convened  in  Jackson 

w:^iro^rn^el?vTt^;:CttT^^^^  - /--^  '"  --«f-- with  the  law  that  re. 

of  grain  and  produce  for  all  pereons,  upon  equal  qu»res  the  meeting  to  begin  on  the  first  Tuesday 

tenna,  and  without  discrimination,  and  thus  open  to  ^^^^^  t"®  "™    Monday   m  January.      It  con- 

ali  people  a  free  market  for  grain  and  produce.  tinued  until  Feb.  10,  the  session  of  thirty  days 

T«T\             4.-o**r.          *•           4.0*  having  been  extended  for  ten  days  by  the  Gov- 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  Sept.  ^^^^^   ^^^  g^„^^^  ^^         -^^  ^/^^  ^    ^^^ 

6.  and  nominated  the  following  candidates :  B'or  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  House  bv  James  K. 

r^Tw  ^f^T-^-  A^^^H®'*'  ^'f«//"?.»t-Gov.  vardaman.    The  resignation  of  United  States 

ernor,  John  Ludwig;  Auditor,  Adolf  Bierman;  ^^^^^^^  ^   C.  WalthiilK  on  account  of  failinif 

hUtc  Tre^urer,  Charles  A.  Lambert ;  Secretarv  j^^^jj^  ^^  transmittal  to  the  Legislature.    Atk 

?!.i^  R^^i?*"^^- 1  •  "/!f"l^'  Attomey-General,  Democratic  caucus  the  names  of  J.  A.  P.  Camp- 

teo    iT'V''"/?^  V  ?''^}  of  Supreme  Court,  ^^^  Robert  Lowry,  A.  J.  McLaurin,  and  R.  fi! 

nomas  Kurtz;  Chief  Justice  of  Suoreme  Court,  Taylor  were  voted,  and  on  t  he  si  xty-se  vent  h  ballot, 

S«igrave  Smith;  Associate  Justice,  John  W.WU-  ^^^^  Campbell  and  Lowry  having  been  with- 

%u    -^    1   i.-                     J  J  *u        X-       1  A  J  drawn,  Mr.  McLaurin  was  chosen  by  a  vote  of 

rhe  resolutions  commended  the  national  Ad-  ^g       ^^g^.  gg  for  Mr.  Taylor.    A  joint  session  of 

mmKstration,  favored  direct  popular  election  of  the  legislature  was  held  on  Feb.  7.  when  the 

Senators   demanded  economy  m  the  State  ad-  nominations  of  A.  J.  McLaurin  and  Frank  Bur- 

ministration    denounced  the  American  Protect-  ^j^t  were  made,  resulting  in  the  following  vote : 

ve  Association    demanded  the  enactment    of  McLaurin  142  Burkitt  18,  scattering  4;  neees- 

aws  perniittingthe  investment  of  public  moneys  ^^^  ^^^^^^  g3  ^^tes.    The  most  important 

m  municin^  ?"^  .*^,'^^}  ^ecunties  of  the  State,  ^^J^er  before  the  Legislature  was  the  conVidera- 

find  included  the  following :  ti^„  ^^  ^^^  penitentiary  question,  for  the  reason 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  free  coinajre  of  silver  when-  that  the  leasing  system  of  convicts  expired  by 

ever  it  can  be  accomplished  consistently  with  the  limitation  on  Dec.  31.    It  resulted  in  the  passage 

maintenance  of  a  Bound  and  aafo  currency.                 ^  of  a  bill  creating  a  commission  of  5   to  pur- 

fV,«  iL?"^T?"  ";^  ^^®  workmgmen  and  women  of  ^y^^  ^  tract  of  land  of  from  4,000  to  8,000  acres 

the  land  on  the  dawning  ot  a  new  day  ot  promise  by  ^„   „k;«u  4.^  «.,f«Kiir,u   „  ,^^i*^^tu^^  *^„,^   ^^ 

the  pai^age  of  the  Dem(S..ratic  taritf  bfil.  on  which  to  establish  a  penitentiary  farm,  on 

We  favor  the  taxation  of  railroad  lands,  provided  which  to  conduct  such  industrial  enterprises  as 

the  same  can  be  done  without  the  impairment  of  the  the  manufacture  of  drainage  tile  and  bricks, 

prt'sent  jn'oss-carnin^  system  of  taxation.    That  laws  and  other  advantageous  pursuits,  as  the  making 

w  enacted  which  will  compel  the  owners  of  mines  of  wagons,  agricultural    implements,  gearing, 

and  mineral  lands  to  bear  a  iust  proportion  of  taxation  etc.,  used  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  farm.    Other 

with  other  property  of  the  State.  ac^g  ^f  the  session  were  as  follow  : 

The  Republicans  elected   their  entire   State  For  repairs  upon  the  public  buildings  of  the  State 

ticket  and  all   their  candidates  for  Congress.  University. 

The  vote  for  Governor  stood  :  Nelson.  Repub-  To  repeal  the  act  entitled  «  An  Act  to  incorporate 

Hcan,  147,944 ;  Becker,  Democrat.  58,579 ;  Owen,  ft?  ?'>^^.  ^^P"*^.  Coramissionew  for  the  Yazoo 

Populist,  87,931;   Hilleboe.   Prohibition,  6.879.  t^t3f  ?r.n5t\n  J^.n^^^^^^^^^^ 

(^n  iy^;JZ  u  11  4.  .u     T»        L.I'              M  *u     o*  *.  tiiereoi  to  enact  an  act  entitIca"An  Act  to  levv  o 

yn  jomt  ballot  the  Republicans  of  the  State  pnvilct'e  tax  on  certain  callings, business,  and  proles- 

Legislature  will  have  141,  the  Democrats  13,  and  gions  for  other  purposes." 

the  Populists  14.  An  amendment  to  the  Con-  To  adopt  the  Mississippi  State  flag  and  coat  of 
slitution  submitted  bv  the  last  Legislature  was  amis,  and  to  provide  for  the  expense  of  procuring 
carried  by  a  vote  of  108,332  in  favor,  to  41.242  the  same,  and  for  the  preservation  thereof.  ' 
asrainst.  It  provides  for  a  tax  on  inheritances.  The  expenses  of  the  Legislature  to  the  State 
ucvises.  bequests,  legacies,  and  gifts.  were  as  follow:  Salaries  of  Representatives, 
MISSISSIPPI,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  $26,440;  salaries  of  Senators,  $8,220;  mileage 
to  the  Union  Dec.  10,  1817;  area,  46,810  square  of  Representatives,  $4,671.87;  mileage  of  Sena- 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  de-  tors,  $1,579.60:  paid  Senate  employees,  $1,640; 
t^'nnial  census  since  admission,  was  75,448  in  paid  House  emplovees,  $2,497.30;  contingent 
1820;  136.621  in  1830;  375,051  in  1840;  606.526  expenses  of  both  houses,  $747.50;  total,  $40,- 
m  1850 ;  791,305  in  1860 ;  827,922  in  1870 ;  1,131,-  798.27. 
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Penitentiary  Farm. — In  accordance  with  the  plates,  but  they  refused  to  give  them  up. 
the  act  of  the  Legislature,  a  commission  of  5,  Attorney-General  Olney  ordered  the  a^res^t  of 
consisting  of  li.  A.  Dean,  William  McSwme,  J.  the  Governor,  Auditor,  and  Treasurer  of  lllis&I^^ 
F.  Robinson,  B.  F.  Farr,  and  Z.  P.  Stutts,  can-  sippi,  each  of  whom  was  released  on  his  own  re- 
vassed  the  matter,  und  on  July  9  recommended  cognizance  of  $1,000.  Later  the  plates  wen- 
to  the  Governor  the  purchase  of  8,000  acres  for  handed  over  to  the  United  States  District  At  tor- 
penitentiary  farms,  to  consist  of  8,207  acres  in  ney  for  the  Southern  District  of  Mississippi, 
kankin  County  and  4,793  acres  in  Yazoo  Coun-  They  were  sent  to  St.  Louis  to  be  used  as  e\i- 
ty.  The  Yazoo  County  purchase  was  vetoed  by  dence  in  the  prosecution  of  the  bank-note  coiu- 
the  Governor.  Subsequcntlv  2,725  acres  were  pany,  the  understanding  between  the  officiai> 
secured  in  Hinds  County,  ana  finally  2,005  acres  being  that  the  plates  are  to  be  returned  to  Mi^ 
were  obtained  in  Holmes  County,  making  a  total  sissippi  when  the  trial  shall  have  been  ooncludetL 
of  7,237  acres,  for  which  $64,638  were  paid.  On  There  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Uo\  - 
Dee.  27  the  commission  purchased  50  head  of  ernor  and  the  Auditor  to  refuse  the  request,  but 
mules,  cows,  hogs,  corn,  fodder  hay,  farm  im-  they  declined  to  accede  to  the  demands  made  b\ 
plements,  etc.  The  convicts  were  pnt  to  work  the  special  agent,  because  thev  have  never  rect*^- 
cleaning  up  creeks  and  branches,  ofjening  ditches,  nized  that  the  secret-service  department  had  the 
building  fences,  stockades,  etc.,  at  once.  right  to  demand  anything  of  this  nature  fn)ni 

War  Claims. — The  Court  of  Claims  in  Wash-  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
ington    allowed    nearly    $300,000,    distributed        State  Taxes. — The  assessment  rolls  of  the 

among  the  counties  of  Mississippi  as  follows:  counties  show  a  decrease  in  personal  property  &> 

Adams,    $113,308.88;    Alcorn,  $3,725;    Amite,  compared  with  1893.    The  personal  assessment 

$750;   Benton,  $5,545:  Claiborne,  $35,364;  De  in  1893  was  $47,540,169,  and  in  1894  $43.649,07b; 

Soto,  $622;  Hinds,  $5,900;   Issaquena,  $2,570;  decrease,  $3,891,091.     The  last  assessment  of 

Jefferson,  $21,762;  Lafavette,  $4,136;  Marshall,  realty  was  made  in  1892.    The  rolls  showed  n 

$22,986;  Panola,  $4,287;  Scott.  $2,061;  Talla-  total  valuation  of  $113,409,358.    The  really  a.*- 

hatchie,  $2.042 :' Tishomingo,  $2,614;  and  War-  sessments  are  Uiade  every  four  years,  hence  an- 

ren,  $66,368.    These  claims  are  allowed  under  other  can  not  be  had  till  1896. 
the  Bowman  act  of  Congress  for  supplies  and        Banks. — There  are  63  State  banks,  including 

stores  furnished  to  the  National  army  during  the  12  national  banks,  which  reported  their  resouree> 

civil  war.   Although  the  claims  have  been  passed,  to  the  Auditor  in  1894  to  be  as  follow :  Loans  and 

no  money  has  been  appropriated  for  them.  discounts,  $5,873,862.14;  overdrafts,  secured  ami 

State  Warrants.— The  difficult  problem  of  unsecured,  $743,143.87;  stocks  and  bonds,  $704.- 

anticipating  expenses  was  apparently  settled  by  459.49;   demand  loans  and  personal  propert>, 

the  enactment  of  a  law  by  which  "the  State  $273,916.54;    banking    house,    furniture,   etc.. 

Treasurer  is  required  to  prepare  and  sell  at  not  $540,171.14;  other  real  estate,  $299,301.04;  e.\- 

less  than  par  warrants  of  the  State  to  an  aggre-  penses  and  taxes,  $141,126.47;  sight  exehangi*. 

gate  not  exceeding  $200,000,  as  may  be  necessary  $1,184,626.07;  and  cash  on  hand,  $723,511.97: 

to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  Stat<»,  and  total,  $10,294,118.77.    Their  liabilities  were  rt- 

the  faith  of  the  State  is  pledged  for  the  rederap-  ported  as  follow:  Capital  paid  in.  $3,278,775: 

tion  of  these  bonds."  surplus,  $387,686.88 ;   undivided  pwfiLs  $4H4.- 

In  June,  $50,0(X)  of  these  warrants,  in  denom-  056.54 ;    individual  deposits   subject  to  chw  k. 

inations  of  $5,  $10,  and  $20,  were  received  from  $4,486,553.21 ;  time  deposits,  $601,664.52:  bilN 

the  bank-note  company  that  had  been  employed  payable,  $683,259.21 ;  due  other  banks,  $156,091- 

to  engnive  them.    The  new  warrants  had  are-  77;   and  rediscounts,  $311,634.20;   total,  $10.- 

markable  likeness  to  United  States  greenback  284,318.77. 

note.-?.    A  vignette  of  Gov.  Stone  was  on  the  left-        Political. — The  usual  election  was  held  on 

hand  corner,  while  the  note  said  that  it  was  re-  Nov.  6,  when  7  Congressmen  were  elected.    The 

deemable  at  the  State  treasury  on  Jan.  1,  1896,  contest  was  essentially  between  the  Democratic 

and  would  bear  a  rate  of  3  per  cent,  interest,  and  the  Populist  candidates,  and  it  resulted  in 

The  exigency  of  the  State  government  required  the  election  of  the  former  in  every  instance, 

a  rapid  circulation  of  these  notes,  and  they  were  The  following  proposed  constitutional  amend- 

ordered  to  be  paid  one  half  in  liquidation  of  nil  ment  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  23,477  for,  to  6,567 

indebtedness  in  the  way  of  salaries,  etc.    At  this  against : 

juncture  the  chief  of  the  secret-service  division        g^^ke  out  of  the  Constitution  action  10.5  then^f. 

of    the    Treasury   Department   wrote   to    Gov.  ^hich  is  as  follows :  "  The  LeRislature  shall  prt)viao 

Stone  that  he  was  intrenching  upon  the  prerog-  for  the  enumeration  of  the  whole  number  of  inhabit- 

atives  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  demand-  anto  and  qualiiled  electors  of  tlie  State  once  in  even 

ing  the  surrenderor  the  plates,  the  warrants  still  ten  years;  and  the  tirst  enumeration  ^hall  be  moui 

in   his  possession,  and  the  suppression  of  the  during  the  two  month»  beginning  on  the  first  Mondaj 

issue,     ^he  Governor  ignored  this   letter,  but  |f  June,   ny.,,  and  the  Legislature  ^hall  provide  for 

wrote  to  Senator  George  to  present  the  facts  to  "'*^  '*""^''  ^^  '"^• 

Secretary  Carlisle  and  secure  his  views  thereon.  MISSOURI,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to 
The  Secretary  answered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  the  Union  Aug.  10,  1821 :  area,  69,415  squan* 
lead  the  authorities  to  suppose  that  the  matter  miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  de- 
had  been  dropped.  It  was  afterward  learned  cennial  census  since  admission,  was  140,45o  in 
that  the  Secretary  referred  the  question  to  At-  1830;  38:^.702  in  1840:  682.044  in  1850;  lA>^t- 
torney-General  Olney,  and  the  next  heard  of  it  012  in  1860;  1,721.295  in  1870;  2,168,380  in  IS^O: 
was  the  arrest  of  the  officers  of  the  bank-note  and  2,679,184  in  1890.  Capital,  Jefferson  City, 
company.  A  formal  demand  was  then  made  on  Government. — The  following  were  the  Stiite 
the  Governor  and  Auditor  for  the  surrender  of  officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  William  J. 
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Stone,  Democrat;  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  B.  in  Boone,  at  $8.13 ;  in  De  Kalb,  at  $9.45 ;  and  in 

U'Meara ;  Secretary  of  State,  Alexander  A.  Le-  Caliuway,  at  $5.60.    Resolutions  were  adopted 

Mieur;  Auditor.  J.  M.  Seibert;  Treasurer,  Lon  V.  recommending  that  property  be  assessed  at  its 

.Stephens;  Adjutant  General,  Joseph  A.  Wick-  true  value,  and  that  assessors  in  determining 

ham ;   Su|ierinteDdent  of  Education,  Lloyd  E.  the  value  of  bank  and  other  stocks  shall  require 

Wolfe ;  Attorney -General,  R.  F,  Walker ;  Com-  sworn  statements  from  the  oflBeers  of  such  cor- 

missioner  of    Labor,  Ilenry  Blackuiore;   Chief  porations;    that  all    surplus  funds,  undivided 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Francis  M.  Black ;  dividends,  etc.,  shall  be  assessed  as  cash ;  that 

Aiisociate  Justices,  Thomas  A.  Sherwood,  Theo-  building  and  loan  association  stock  shall  be  list- 

<iore  Brace,  Shcpard  Barclay,  James  B.  Gantt,  ed  at  cash  value;  and  that  all  notes,  surplus 

Gavin  D.  Burgess,  George  B.  Macfarlane.  funds,  etc.,  of  such  associations  shall  be  assessed 

FinancejSb — During  l803-'94  the  total  revenue  at  100  cents  on  the  dollar;  that  land  be  assessed 

received  into  the  State  treasury  from  all  sources  by  the  acre,  and  lots  by  the  front  foot  and  the 

uf  taxation  amounted  to  $5,090,550.10.    it  was  value  of  improvements  added  thereto;  and  that 

divided  as  follows :  values  so  fixed  be  the  cash  market  price  at  ordi- 
nary sale  on  June  1  each  year. 

Total.  Education. — The  number  of  children  of  school 

rTTTTT^  V.  age  in  the  State  is  928,369.    The  apportionment 

iosiitoi  46  ^^  the  school  fund,  $803,263.40,  gives  a  per  capita 

of  about  86  cents  in  the  distribution. 

•gtWo.soo  10  The  George  R.  Smith  College,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  colored  race,  was  opened  at  Sedalia  in 
The  total  appropriations  made  by  the  General  January,  and  dedicated  in  March,  when  58  stu- 
Assembly  payable  out  of  this  fund  amounted  to  dents  were  enrolled. 

H025,9»4,  which  includes  $1,227,000  set  apart  Penitentiary  and  Crime  Statistics.— The 
for  support  of  the  public  schools.  Of  these  ap-  financiial  report  of  the  Penitentiary  shows  that 
propriations,  the  Governor  estimates  that  $422,-  the  earnings  of  the  prison  for  1893  and  1894  are 
7<)4  were  for  purposes  that  may  be  termed  ex-  $10,000  less  than  for  1891  and  1892.  Yet,  with 
traordinary — that  is,  appropriations  made  for  an  average  of  200  more  convicts  than  in  the  pre- 
special  purposes,  such  as  the  construction  of  ceding  two  years,  the  cost  to  the  State  for  main- 
public  buildings,  and  do  not  need  to  be  again  tenance  was  only  about  $26,000. 
provided  for.  The  remainder,  which,  after  ex-  During  the  last  year  and  a  half  an  immense 
eluding  that  paid  to  the  public  schools,  amount-  power  house  with  4  boilers  of  375  horse  power 
ed  to  $2,376,280,  were  made  to  meet  the  ordinary  each,  has  been  erected  and  put  in  successful 
expenses  of  the  Government.  operation.  This  plant  furnishes  the  necessary 
During  the  biennial  period  terminating  Dec,  steam  power  for  all  the  factories  and  State  build- 
Hl.  1894,  the  sum  of  $1,955,868.64  was  paid  into  ings  connected  with  the  prison,  and  by  a  switch 
the  *•  interest  fund."  Of  that  sum,  $1,063,875.18  from  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  the  prison  is 
were  appropriated  and  used  to  pay  interest  on  enabled  to  unload  coal  at  its  doors, 
the  bonded  debt,  on  the  certificates  held  by  the  There  were  in  the  Penitentiary  on  Dec.  31, 1892, 
State  in  trust  for  the  public-school  and  seminary  1,644  males  and  45  females ;  Dec.  21,  1894,  2,129 
funds,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  Fund  males  and  62  females.  Only  1,030  of  the  con- 
Comroissioners.  The  remainder,  amounting  to  victs  are  contracted  for,  leaving  several  hundreds 
1891.943.46,  was  transferred  to  the  sinking  fund,  idle. 

for  use  in  the  redemption  and  retirement  of  In  June,  1893,  a  contract  was  made  with  the 

bonds.  In  addition  thereto  there  were  $52,172.17  Jefferson  Shoe  Company  for  the  female  convict 

Ixilance  in  the  sinking  fund  on  Jan.  1,  1893,  and  labor  at  40  cents  a  day,'  and  since  that  date  the 

$7,000  were  added  tnereto  by  a  transfer  from  company  has  worked  on  an  average  of  34  of  the 

the  seminary  fund.      For  the    redemption  of  women. 

honds  the  last  General  Assembly  appropriated  The  crimes  that  cost  the  State  more  than  $10,- 

$1,000,000.     In  1893  the  Board  of  Fund  Com-  000  for  each  class,  and  the  average  cost  for  each 

missioners  purchased  $36,000  of  unmatured  6-  case  in  each  class  were :  Murder,  $72,906,  each 

per-cent.  bonds  on  the  basis  of  4  per  cent.,  and  case  $880;  rape,  $11,222,  each  case  $155.86;  for- 

<'alled  in  for  redemption  at  par  $214,000  of  3^-  gery,  $13,657,  each  case  $72.26 ;  grand  larceny, 

|)er-cent.  option  bonds,  making  a  total  of  $250,-  $48,092,  each  case  $67.85 ;  burglary  and  larceny, 

'HK)  paid  on  the  principal  of  the  bond  debt.  $25,166,  each   case  $66.57;    felonious    assault. 

During:   1894  the    Fund    Commissioners    paid  $88,052,  each  case  $01.17;  robbery,  $13,632,  each 

$414,000  of  maturing  6-per-cent.  bonds.  case  $72.12. 

The  total  valuation  of  real  and  personal  prop-  Militia. — The  National  Guard  consists  of  1 

^Tty  in  the  State  amounted  to  $924,206,052  in  brigade,  composed  of  4  regiments  of  infantry  and 

1«04,  an  increase  of  $37,016,712.  2  batteries,  aggregating  2,184  men.    The  last  ap- 

A  convention  called  by  the  Governor  for  the  propriation,  $18,000,  amounted  to  a  joer  capita  of 

purpose  of  considering  inequalities  in  the  as-  al)out  $8.42  when  distributed.    Out  of  this  the 

«^sment  of  property  in  the  State  met  at  the  different  companies  paid  for  armories,  for  travel- 

("apital  May  22.    The  returns  made  by  the  asses-  ing  and  encampment  expenses,  and  all  other  ex- 

«>rs  to  the  State  Boanl  of  Equalization  show  pcnses  to  which  they  were  subject.    For  lack  of 

Rrwit  variations  in  valuations.    Barton  County  funds,  no  brigade  encampment  was  held  during 

horses  are  valued  at  only  $18.66  a  head,  while  in  the  past  two  years,  and  even  the  regimental  en- 

Audrain  they  are  valued  at  $85.71:   Vernon,  cam pments  were  abandoned  in  1898.    TheGov- 

1^21.91 ;  WaiTen,  $82.96.   In  Vernon  Countv  land  emor  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $85,000  from 

is  valued  at  $6.99  the  acre;  in  Barton,  at  $7.53 ;  the  Legislature  of  1895. 
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Banks  and  Loan  Associations.— The  First 
National  Bank  of  Sedalia  failed  in  May,  and  the 
cashier,  J.  C.  Thompson,  who  was  accused  of 
forgery  and  embezzlinjj  in  connection  with  the 
affairs  of  the  bank,  fled  to  Mexico. 

In  a  case  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  in- 
volving: the  question  whether  checks  are  nego- 
tiable, the  decision  of  the  lower  courts  was  re- 
versed, and  the  higher  court  decided  in  the 
affirmative.    It  says : 

Althoujarh  the  check  in  nueation  doe8  not  contain 
the  words!  "  value  received,"  it  ia  a  negotiable  instru- 
ment, and  the  plaintitfd  rights  must  be  governed  ac- 
cordingly. The  plaintitf  was  not,  in  the  first  instance, 
bound  to  account  for  the  possession  of  the  check ;  but 
it  behig  sh(»wn,  as  it  was,  that  the  check  was  procured 
by  fraud,  it  then  devolved  upon  the  plaintift  to  show 
that  it  was  a  honajide  holder.  With  such  a  showing 
the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover. 

The  number  of  active  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations in  the  State  is  355 :  16(5  are  distributed 
in  68  counties,  leaving  189  in  St.  Louis  city. 
Assets  of  associations  reporting  are  $33,404,- 
596.03;  f  11,101,149.88  of  these  assets  are  credit- 
ed to  the  associations  outside  of  St.  Louis,  and 
$22,803,446,15  to  the  associations  in  St.  Louis. 
The  receipts  of  these  associations  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  $15,225,846.73.     The 

fross  receipts  of  the  associations  reporting  are 
10,789,703.12;  the  net  profit,  $7,647,796.84. 
Present  total  number  of  shares  loaned  on,  143,- 
274;  free  shares,  235.270;  all  shares,  378,545. 
Total  number  of  borrowers,  17,761.  Average 
loan  to  each  borrower,  $1,693. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  has  decided 
that  tnist-company  officers  can  not  be  prose- 
cuted for  receiving  deposits  when  their  com- 
panies are  in  a  failing  condition. 

Railroads  and  Telegraplis. — A  summaiT 
of  the  assessments  by  the  State  Board  of  Equal- 
ization gives  the  following  comparison  of  values 
in  1893  and  1894 : 


ITEMS. 


Roadbed  and  supontructure 

Rolling  stock 

Buildings 

Bridges 

Telegraph  Unes 


Total 

Increase  over  assessment  of 
lS».i 


1803. 

t5«\951,165  50 

9,727.266  09 

].84i9S5  00 

2,4d0.0U0  00 

i)2d,510  90 


|C5,396,933  09 


1894. 


$55,149,140  50 

10,070.851  01 

1,651.420  00 

2,500,000  00 

92a,S24  66 


♦70,299,286  IT 
14,902,808  08 


The  mileage  of  railroad**  assessed  by  the  board 
in  1893  was  6,167-341,  and  in  1894,  6,'217o5l,  an 
increase  of  50-210  miles.  The  extensions  during 
the  year  were  tis  follow :  Greenfield  and  North- 
ern, 11  miles:  Missouri  Southern,  12*25;  St. 
Louis  and  llannibnl,  2*3;  and  the  St.  Louis 
Transfer  Railway,  0-35. 

The  largest  valuation  was  that  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  and  Iron  Mountain  system — $13,933.- 
544.45. 

The  case  of  the  State  against  the  St.  Louis 
and  San  Praneisoo  Railway  Company  was  decid- 
ed against  the  State,  in  the  .Supreme  Court,  Dec. 
22,  all  the  judges  concurring.  The  State  claimed 
$300,000,  with  interest  from  June,  1868.  on  ac- 
count of  a  bond  given  by  the  South  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  to  the  State  as  a  portion  of  the 
purchase  price  of  the  Southwest  branch  (now 


the  Frisco  line),  the  payment  of  which,  it  was 
claimed,  was  assumed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific iiailroad  Company  when  it  bought  this 
road  in  1870. 

Industries  and  Prodaets.— The  annual  re- 
port of  the  Labor  Commissioner  for  1894  tabu- 
lates reports  from  1,473  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments: Average  amount  of  capital  invested 
by  each  person  in  all  establishments,  $12,092; 
output  of  all  establishments,  $153,896,260;  aver- 
age capital,  each  establishment,  $68,877 ;  aver- 
age product,  $103,799 ;  greatest  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  all  establishments,  6tJ.5.jo; 
smallest  number,  48,389;  average  number  em- 
ployed, 59,081.  Of  the  average  number  em- 
ployed 48,264  are  males.  The  weekly  avenipi- 
earnings  of  3-64  per  cent,  of  these  were  $20  tir 
over,  while  9-5  per  cent,  earned  less  than  $5. 

The  average  number  of  females  employed  wa.s 
10,817,  of  whom  0-19  per  cent,  earned  *$20  or 
over,  and  37*79  per  cent,  earned  less  than  $5.  % 
and  23*25  per  cent,  earned  $5,  but  less  than  $6. 

Total  amount  paid  for  wages,  $25,840,921. 
which  is  over  17  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the 
products.  Daily  average  wages  for  each  person. 
$1.60;  average  annual  earnings,  $450.73. 

The  report  of  the  State  Inspector  of  Mines 
shows  that  34  counties  in  the  State  produced  in 
the  last  year  2,383,322  tons  of  coal,  valued  at 
$3,013,075.  The  only  county  in  the  State  show- 
ing an  increase  in  the  production  of  the  mineral 
is  Vernon,  which  had  an  increase  of  63,223  tons 
There  were  some  notable  cases  of  decrease,  the 
principal  ones  being :  Bates,  336,243  tons;  Macon, 
276,997  tons;  Ray,  122,553  tons;  Lafayette,  71,- 
997  tons;  and  Henry,  41,489  tons.  The  total 
falling  o£F  in  the  output  is  807,120  tons,  which  \^ 
attributed  to  the  strike  as  the  chief  cause.  The 
miners  lost  in  the  aggregate  during  the  strike 
about  $580,000  in  wages.  The  largest  number  of 
miners  employed  during  the  year  was  8,864  dur- 
ing the  winter  season,  and  6,424  during  summer. 
The  average  price  paid  miners  during  the  year 
was  about  72  centJ)  a  ton.  The  average  price  for 
coal  sold  at  the  mines  was  $1.26  a  ton. 

Dredging  the  Mississippi.— The  Mississippi 
River  Commission  has  plans  for  a  regular  sys- 
tem for  keeping  the  river  free  from  sand  bars 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  Gulf.  A  dredge  was  made 
by  order  of  the  commission,  with  which  two  suc- 
cessful experiments  have  been  made.  It  is  the 
first  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  though  dredges 
substantially  like  it  have  been  used  with  success 
upon  the  rivers  of  Germany. 

Swamp  Lands. — The  Legislature  of  1893  Ky- 
propriated  $10,000  for  a  topographical  survey  of 
the  sunken  and  overflowed  lands  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  State.  During  the  last  four 
months  of  1894  work  was  done  in  6  of  the  coun- 
ties, leaving  4  still  to  be  surveyed.  In  Pemiscnt. 
the  most  southeasterly  county,  not  more  than 
one  section  of  land  was  found  to  be  free  from 
overflow,  and  only  12  per  cent,  is  cultivated. 
The  great  difTiculty  is  that  the  Mississippi  river 
during  the  flood  seasons  submerges  the  swam[>- 
land  country,  and  the  streams  are  so  choked  up 
with  nibbish  that  the  water  is  not  drained  away. 
One  object  of  the  survey  was  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  there  was  enough  fall  to  the 
land  to  drain  the  water  off  by  the  use  of  artifi- 
cial means.    The  chief  engineer  says  there  is. 
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Election  Riot. — Bitter  feeling  was  excited  and  principles  which  were  accepted  among  them 

before  the  Kansas  City  election,  April  3,  by  the  befora  the  dispute  began  are  the  standards  for 

activity  of  the  American  Protective  Association,  determining  which  party  is    the  right.     The 

which  resulted  in  several  collisions  at  the  polls,  courts  will  adjudge  the  property  to  the  mem- 

iii  one  of  which  more  than  100  shots  were  ex-  bers,  however  few  they  be,  who  adhere  to  the 

changed  between  the  American  Protective  Asso-  form  of  church  government,  or  acknowledge  the 

elation  and    the   Catholic   party;   1  man    was  church  connection,  for  which  the  property  was 

killed,  and  5  others  were  senously  injured.  acquired." 

Striices. — The  miners  of  Missouri  joined  the  The  Transmississippi  Conflrress.— This  met 
general  strike  in  April  and  May.  Demand  was  in  St.  Louis  in  November.  Kesolutions  were 
made  for  higher  wages  in  some  instances.  The  passed  urging  the  admission  of  the  Territories 
^neral  strike  on  the  railroads  in  June  and  July  mto  the  Union,  calling  for  allotment  of  the 
caused  tie-ups  in  the  State  and  some  violence,  lands  of  the  5  tribes  and  their  absorption  by 
New  men  were  attacked  and  beaten  at  Moberly,  the  new  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  asking  for  an 
and  trains  were  stoned.  Federal  deputy  mar-  amendment  of  the  arid-land  law.  A  resolution. 
shals  were  sent  to  Slater  and  otlier  points  in  the  presented  in  the  name  of  Gov.  Francis,  asking 
State.  The  Governor  protested  against  the  the  Congress  to  urge  the  Southern  States  to  en- 
presence  of  the  marshals  as  unnecessary  and  im-  courage  the  raising  of  a  plant  known  as  ramie 
pertinent  interference  on  the  part  of  Govern-  was  carried.  Another  resolution  called  for  a 
inent  officials,  since  there  was  no  di-sorder  that  deep  water  way  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
could  not  be  put  down  by  the  local  authorities.  Atlantic  bv  way  of  the  Hudson. 

Decision  of  a  Mormon  Suit. — Temple  lot,  in  Free-silver  Conference. — A  conference  of 

Independence,  for  which  the  Reorganized  Church  the  leading  advocates  6f  fi*ee  silver  was  held  at 

of  Jesiis  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  and  the  In-  St.  Louis  m  November.    The  association,  called 

dependence  faction  of  the  Mormon  Church  have  the  Bimetallic  League,  recommended  the  estab- 

heen  fighting  in  the  courts  for  four  years,  was  lishment  of  a  new  party  on  this  issue,  and  urged 

decided  by  Judge  Philips,  of  the  United  States  the  formation  of  silver  leagues  throughout  the 

circuit  court,  to  be  the  property  of  the  Reorgan-  country.     Besides  the  action  taken  regarding 

ized  Church.    The  Independence  faction  of  the  silver,  the  resolutions  denounced  "the  proposed 

Mormons  is,  bv  the  opinion,  enjoined  from  assert-  policy  of  delegating  to  banking  institutions,  or- 

in^  title  to  the  property,  the  cloud  is  removed,  ganized  for  private  gain,  the  right  to  issue  and 

and  full  possession  allowed  to  the  plaintiff.  regulate  the  paper  currency  of  the  country,  a 

Besides  settling  the  title  to  the  much-prized  sovereign  power  which  the  General  Government 

temple  lot,  which  is  known  among  the  Mormons  alone  should  exercise." 

as  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  opinion  incidentally  Political. — The  election  in  November  was  to 

finds  from  the  evidence  that  the  Keorganized  fill  the  offices  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 

(hurch  of  Latter-day  Saints  at  Lamont,  Iowa,  is  place  of  Francis  M.  Black,  Railway  and  Ware- 

the  real  Church  that  was  founded  in  1830  by  house  Commissioner,  Superintendent  of  Public 

Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  and  that  the  factions  of  Instruction,  and  members  of  Congress  and  of  the 

the  Mormon  Church  in  Utah  and  in  Independ-  Legislature. 

ence  are  offshoots  of  the  mother  Church  and  The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  at 

have  departed  from  the  teachings  of  the  prophet.  Kansas  City,  May  15.    The  question  of  the  posi- 

Teraple  lot  originally  consisted  of  60  acres,  lion  to  be  taken  on  the  subject  of  silver  coinage 
but  its  area  has  been  gradually  reduced  until  excited  most  discussion.  Adjournment  was 
now  it  comprises  a  block  800  feet  square,  on  one  taken  the  first  day  without  agreement  having 
of  the  highest  eminences  in  Independence.  It  is  been  arrived  at.  The  following  session  the  ma- 
surrounded  by  a  barbe<l-wire  fence,  and  in  the  jority  report  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  423  to  109. 
northeast  comer  is  a  small  frame  church  that  Following  is  the  resolution : 
is  used  by  the  Hedrickites.    In  1842,  it  is  claimed, 

an  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Joseph  Smith,  Whereof^  The  Constitution  of  the  United  Staten 

the  prophet,  in  a  vision  and  told  him  that  Jack-  provides  that  Cougre«8  shall  have  power  to  coin 

son  County  was  the  site  of  the  original  Garden  »"?'»cy,  rcffulato  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 

*  ci-,«   ««^  4>k««  »^.».>i«  1^*  «r«»  fUft  ,•«-«  o»^/%fr  corns,  and  also  provides  that  no  htate  shall  com 

of  Eden,  and  that  temple  lot  was  the  Aery  spot  ^^^^^,  ^^  ^^^^  oivthin^  but  ^old  and  silver  coin  u 

where  the  fig  tree  p-ew  from  which  our  first  par-  ^j^^^].  j^  pavment'of  debts,  hence  we  declare  it  to  he 

ents  obtamed  their  wardrobe.     Here  it  was  said  a  duty  enjoined  upon  Conjrress  by  the  Constitution 

that  on  the  last  day,  when  the  earth  is  to  crum-  to  coin  Iwth  gold  and  silver  money  for  the  use  of  the 

hie  into  glowing  ashes  and  be  swept  awav  by  people  of  the  States ;  that  Congress  lias  no  rightful 

the  winds  of  the  universe,   the  faithful   Mor-  power  to  refuse  the  coinaire  of  either  metal, 

mons  would  congregate  and  ascend  to  heaven  ^  We  therefore  deinand  the  free  bin:etolhc  coinage  of 


were   purchased   by  an   agent   of   the  Mormon  sary  in  order  to  mnintuin  the  two  metnls  in  circulation 

C-hnrch,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  temple  de-  to  readjust  the  ratio, it  should  be  determined  whether 

signed  to  be  the  New  Jerusalem  of  this  religions  gold  lias  risen  or  silver  has  fallen,  and  whether  there 

order.      He  savs:   "In  case  of  disorganization  should  be  a  change  of  the  gold  dollar  or  the  silver 

and  factional  divisions  of  an  ecclesiastical  body  ^f^^^  ?^.^*  ]'f'^  ^%  {*'«  "^f  l^lfl  1^"^^;?'™!'^ Ji'i 

,,         *^i    1       1        *  *u        -1  k     •     i.1.   4.  iu  adopted  the  n if hts  of  both  creditor  and  debtor  shall 

the  settled  nile  of  the  civil  courts  is  that  the  ^^  ^served  alike,  having  in  view  the  demands  of 

title   to  church  property  is  m  that  part  of  it  the  people  for  an  adequate  circulatini?  medium.     We 

which  is  acting  in  harmony  with  its  own  law,  declare  that  we  are  not  in  favor  of  gold  monometal- 

luid  the  ecclesiastical  laws  and  usages,  customs  lism  or  silver  monometallism,  but  that  both  should 
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be  coined  at  such  ratio  OA  will  maintain  the  two  mctuU     Rickards,    Republican;     Lieutenant-Gcn'emor, 
in  circulation.  Alexander  C.  Botkin;  Secretary  of  Sute,  I>oui> 

The  other  declarations  of  the  platform  were  in  Rotwitt ;  Ti-easurer,  Frederick  \V.  Wright :  Au- 
favor  of  tariff  for  revenue  only  and  the  income  ^itor,  Andrew  B.  Cook ;  Attorney-General,  Henri 
tax;  denounced  the  McKinley  act,  commended  J-  Haskell;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instnic- 
the  repeal  of  the  Federal  election  law,  and  pledged  *io"»  iiiugene  A.  Steere ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
the  party  to  resist  attempts  to  introduce  ques-    preme  Court,  William  Y.  Pemberton ;  Assotiaie 

tions  of  religious  faith  into  politics.  Justices,  W.  H.  De  Witt  and  E.  N.  Harwood. 

Francis  M.  Black  was  nominated  for  Justice  ^  Finances.— According  to  the  report  of  the 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  W.  T.  Carrington  for  State  Treasurer  the  total  revenues  for  IMi^i 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  J.  H.  amounted  to  $440,810.99.  In  1894  the  total  rev- 
Finks  for  Railroad  Commissioner.  en^es  amounted  to  $406,119.20,  a  net  decreaM* 

The  State  Convention  of  Prohibitioniste,  which  <>'  $34,691.73.    The  falling  off  in  reeeipU  fur 

met  at  Carrollton,  May  81.  nominated  R.  B.  taxes  was  $11,276.69.  while  the  loss  in  licensee 

Robinson  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Miss  reached  a  toUl  of  $23,415.04. 
Ellen  D.  Morris  for  Superintendent  of  Public        Edacatlon,— Ihe  State  has  secured  title  to 

Instruction,  and  P.  C.  Yates  for  Railroad  Com-  }^  a^^res  in  Bozeman  for  the  Agricultural  Vo\- 

missioner.  ^ege :  to  40  acres  m  Missoula  for  the  h  niversity  ; 

The  resolutions  declared  for  absolute  prohibi-  to  10  acres  in  Dillon  for  the  Normal  Sc-hooL 

tion,  universal  suffrage,  and  gold,  .silver,  and  pa-  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  School  of  Mines 

Cer  money,  all  to  be  at  par;  opposed  national  °*^®  selected  4-31  acres  in  Butte,  but  title  has 

anks,  issue  of  Government  bonds,  and  land-  not  yet  passed  to  the  State.    With  the  exception 

holding  by  nonresidents;  favored  limiting  in-  <>'   the    Agricultural    College,    none    of    ihe^^ 

dividual  and  corporate  ownership  of  land,  and  schools  have  been  opened.     The  work  of  thw 

election  of  President,  Vice-President,  and  United  coUeffe  is  being  carried  on  m  a  building  pro- 

States  Senators  bv  direct  vote  of  the  people ;  also  ^^^  ^Y  tne  citizens  of  Bozeman. 

favored  free  traiie,  with  a  nonpartisan  Uriff  „  Charities.— Ihe  first  annual  report  of  the 

commission ;  and  opposed  the  formation  of  tnists.  State  Board  of  Chanties  and  Reform  was  sub- 

The  Republican  Convention  was  held  at  Ex-  mitted  to  the  Governor  in  February.  It  con- 
celsior  Springs.  Aug.  15.  There  was  division  on  tamed  recommendations  bearing  principally 
the  silver  question  in  the  committee,  but  the  ad-  «F»on  the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  h 
vocates  of  silver  carried  the  resolution  in  favor  declared  unwise  the  policy  of  letting  out  by  con- 
of  its  coinage.  A  resolution  condemning  the  tract  the  care  of  convicts,  paupers,  and  insane, 
American  Protective  Association  was  offered  but  *"d  recommended  that  the  State  take  such  mat- 
was  not  presented  by  the  Committee  on  Resolu-  ters  into  its  own  hands.  ,  ^ 
tions.  The  platform  expressed  sympathy  for  Prisons.— On  this  subject  the  Governor,  in 
the  Hawaiian   Republic,  censured  the  pension  ^^^  message,  said : 

policy  of  the  Government,  and  the  repeal  of  the        At  the  last  session  of  the  LejriBlative  AfwcmWv  an 

Federal  election  law,  declared  in  favor  of  pro-  appropriation  of  $72,000  was  made  for  the  constru< - 

tective  duties,  and  said  further :  tion  of  the  Eastern  State  Piison  at  Billinfifs.    Of  thin 

We  favor  the  largest  possible  coinage  of  silver  that  *TV.°^  fil'P^rv^  appropriated  for  1893,  and  ^'4>,- 

\a    consistent  with  the  permanent  maintenance    of  ^  ^?^A.?^'      1  he  citizens  of  lellowstone  County 

equal  purchasing  and  debt-payinjj  power  of  all  dollars  donated  40  acres  of  land  for  the  pnson  site,  and  active 

in  circulation.     We  do  not  want  monometallism  of  steps  were  taken  in  the  matter  of  erectmjr  a  buildiriir. 

either  gold  or  silver,  and  we  pledge  oureelves  to  con-  JJ">'*\  embarrassment  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  ih^ 

tinue  to  work  for  bimetallism  to  be  brought  about  by  ^S.-   Lejfislativo  Assembly  appropriated  about  ^^^v ».- 

uU  means  within  the  power  of  the  Government  2^  ^1  excess  of  the  revenues,  and  that  duriuir  the 

\t'  \jr  r>  u-  •     i.  J  #     u  financial    panic   over  $70,000  were    locked    up    in 

W .  M.  Robinson  was  nominated  for  bupreme  banks.    Aher  a  most  thorough  investigation  into  tlie 

Court  Judge,  J.  R.  Kirk  for  bupenntendent  of  financial  resources,  and  a  careful  estimate  as  to  the 

Public  Instruction,  and  Joseph  Flory  for  Rail-  amount  of  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  1893,  the  Board 

road  Commissioner.  of  Examiners  were  unable  to  certify  to  the  Board  of 

The  vote  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  ^tate  Prison  Commissioners  that  any  portion  of  the 


2fil  thftn  that  for  Prp^iidonf  in  1SQ9  general  lunu.    j^xceuent  projfress 

Th«  Ro«.  Kl  inL  I!«  r  1  f      }     n  '»"  the  line  of  construction.    A  total  of  $36,069.19  has 

,  \**^"®P^*^V?*".  candidates  for  Congress  were  been  expended  on  this  institution  during  the  pa^t 

elected  m  10  districts,  the  Democratic  in  5.    The  two  years,  and  it  will  rcouire  an  additional  invesi- 

Ijegislatiire  will  stand,  on  joint  ballot:  Demo-  ment  of  $40,000  to  finish  the  buildinir  and  furnish  it. 

cruts,  77;  Republicans,  05 ;  l*opulists,  2.  Necessary  iim)rovements  have  been  made  at  Uie  IVn- 

MONTANA,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  the  ite"tiary  at  Deer  Lotljrc    The  mamufcment  of  this 

Union  Nov.  8,  1889  ;  area,  140,080  square  miles  ;  P"'*""  J^*^^  t**^«"  excellent,  and  the  best  ivsults  pi^sj- 

l^opulation,  according  to  the  census  of  1890, 132,-  ^^^  "'^^^'^  ^^^  ^^"^"*^^  '^^'^^^'^^  '^»^'«  ^'«'»  atume.1. 

159.    Capital,  Helena.  State  Reform  School. — The  enactment  of  a 

Oorernment, — The  following  were  the  State  law  creating  a  State   Reform  School  in   Miles 

officers  during  the   year:   Governor,  John   E.  City  and  appropriating  $25,000  for  that  purpose 
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was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1893.    A  Board  was  decided  to  have  a  garland  of  flowers.    The 

of  Trustees,  including  J.  W.  Strevell,  Charles  K.  nation,  being  an  aggregation  of  States,  could  be 

Middleton,  and  Howard  B.  Wiley,  was  appointed  best  represented  by  a  collection  of  flowers,  se- 

by   the  Governor.    A  building  was  promptly  lected  by  vote  from  each  State  and  Territory. 

erected,  costing  $19,027.04,  and  $4,961.44  was  A  chairman  was  chosen  for  each  State,  she  to 

expended  for  rne  necessary  fixtures  and  fumi-  select  her  associates,  one  from  each  congressional 

ture.     It  was  dedicated  March  15.  district.    Mrs.  Mark  W.  Anderson  was  made 

Assessments. — In  1893  the  assessed  valuation  chairman  for  Montana.    She  announced  that  the 

of  taxable  property  in  Montana  was  $127,548,-  total  number  of  votes  received  was  5,857,  of 

175.60.     In   1894  it  was  $118,850,892.     Silver  which  3,621  were  for  the  bitter-root,  or  Lewima 

How  and  Ravalli  are  the  only  counties  whose  rediviva.    This  flower  received  a  plurality  of 

as>s«essments  increased.  2,405  votes,  or  2.844  more  than  were  cast  for  the 

Land  Office. — The  business  of  the  State  Board  second  candidate,  evening  primrose,  or  (Enothera 

of   Ijand  Commissioners  is  steadily  increasing.  ecBspitosa.    The  latter  candidate  received  787 

The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Dec.  1,  votes ;  the  wild  rose  was  next  in  popular  favor, 

1893,  were  $32,453.60,  and  the  receipts  for  1894  it  receiving  668  votes.      The  golden-rod.  calo- 

were  $56,444.65.    The  Enabling  Act  granted  to  chortus,  prickly  pear,  sunflower,  white  clematis. 

Montana,  for  educational  and  other  purposes,  and  a  number  of  other  candidates  received  in 

622,000  acres,  in  addition  to  sections  16  and  36  the  aggregate  781  votes. 

in  every  township — a  grant  to  the  public  schools  Midwinter  Fair. — Montana  was  quick  to  ap- 

of   over  5,000,000  acres  when  the  entire  State  preciate  the  value  of  displaying  her  wonderful 

shall  have  been  surveyed.    We  have  also  46,080  resources  at  the  fair  held  in  San  Francisco,  and 

acres  of  university  land,  granted  before  the  ad-  although  no  public  funds  were  available  for  the 

mission  of  the  State.    Of  the  622,000  acres  above  purpose  of  making  an  exhibit,  the  Governor  ap- 

referred  to,  336,704*21  acres  have  been  selected,  pointed  Thomas  G.  Merrill  honorary  commis- 

but  owing  to  defective  provisions  of  law  regard-  sioner.    This  gentleman  promptly  secured  sub- 

ing  appraisal  only  a  relatively  small  proportion  scriptions  to  the  amount  of  $4,205,  with  which 

has  yet  been  appraised  and  offered  for  sale.  an  mteresting  display  of  the  mineral  wealth  of 

Several  certificates  of  lists  of  lands  selected  by  the  State  was  made.    The  effort  was  a  success. 

Montana,  covering  over  100,000  acres,  were  sent  Montana  as  a  State  received  an  award  of  honor 

to   the   Governor  from   Washington    in    June,  for  the  best  mineral  exhibits,  and  a  diploma  and 

These  certificates  are  virtually  patents  to  the  gold  medal  for  the  best  collection  of  ores  and 

land  in  question,  and  are  legal  evidence  of  the  gems.    The  Anaconda  Company  received  a  di- 

tranofer  of  title  from  the  Government  to  the  ploma  and  gold  medal  for  the  best  exhibit  of 

State  of  Montana.    The  State  Board  of  Land  copper  ores,  bars,  plates,  and  refined  gold  and 

Commissioners  has  proceeded  to  appraise  and  silver.    Other  awards  included  a  diploma  and 

place  on  the  market  these  lands.  gold  medal,  a  diploma  and  silver  medal,  4  gold 

Fish-Hatehing, — The    United    States    Fish  medals,  10  silver  medals,  and  1  bronze  medal  to 

Commission  has  authorized  the  construction  of  a  private  individuals  and  corporations.    The  min- 

fish-hatchery  in  Bozeman.     According  to  the  eral  exhibit  took  21  out  of  the  60  awards  given 

specifications,  the  buildings — a  fish-hatchery  and  in  that  department,  including  the  first  award  for 

outbuilding  and  an  ice  house — are  to  be  finished  the  best  general  display;  also  the  first  awards  on 

by  July  1, 1895.  copper  and  gold. 

Stock  Growers. — A  meeting  of  the  Montana  state  Capital. — At  the  Constitutional  Con- 
Stock  Growers*  Association  was  held  in  Miles  vention  hela  in  Montana  prior  to  the  proclama- 
City.  This  organization  has  10  detectives  sta-  tion  of  statehood  the  naming  of  a  State  capital 
tioned  at  shipping  stations  and  the  principal  came  up  for  consideration,  and  it  was  then  de- 
markets  of  the  country,  with  full  lists  of  all  cided  to  submit  the  selection  to  popular  vote,  a 
marks  and  brands  used  upon  stock  in  the  State,  majority  vote  being  required  to  settle  the  mat- 
and  authority  to  seize  or  investigate  all  live  stock  ter.  Furthermore,  in  the  event  of  failure  of  any 
in  the  hands'of  the  shippers,  consignors,  or  sell-  place  to  secure  the  requisite  majority,  the  two 
ers,  where  the  right  of  authority  over  such  places  for  which  the  highest  number  of  votes 
stock  is  questioned  by  the  detective.  The  pro-  were  cast  were  to  be  submitted  again  at  the  next 
ceeds  from  the  sale  of  such  stock  is  returned  to  general  election  for  final  choice.  At  the  general 
the  secretary  of  the  association,  who  sees  that  election  held  in  1892  the  results  were  as  fol- 
the  moneys  go  to  the  proper  hands.  An  idea  of  lows:  Helena,  14.010;  Anaconda,  10,183;  Butte, 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  may  be  gained  from  7,752 ;  Bozeman,  7,658 ;  Great  Falls.  5,042 ;  Deer 
the  following  figures :  Cattle  inspected  in  1893,  Lodge,  983 ;  and  Boulder,  295.  There  being  no 
222,158;  cattle  butchered  and  delivered  to  In-  majority,  official  notice  for  again  submitting  the 
dians  and  military  posts,  57,000;  strays  inspected  question  to  a  popular  vote  was  issued,  naming 
and  reported,  17,565;  estimated  value  at  $30  per  Anaconda  and  Tlelena  as  the  places  to  be  voted 
head,  $526,950;  strays  settled  for  through  asso-  for.  Although  Ilelena  was  the  unquestioned 
ciation,  4,939 ;  funds'received  for  the  same,  $148,-  favorite  of  the  greater  number  of  voters,  an  ex- 
776;  arrests  for  the  year,  13;  inspectors  era-  tremely  active  canvass  was  made  in  behalf  of 
ployed  during  the  year,  14 ;  brands  reported  for  Anaconda,  in  which  the  influence  of  several 
1893,  726;  brands  on  record  (estimated),  11,000.  great  mining  corporations  was  conspicuous ;  still, 

State  Flower. — The  National  Floral  Emblem  Helena  received  a  majority  of  1,906  votes,  and 

Society,  that  came  into  existence  in  Chicago  dur-  on  Dec.  27  the  Governor  issued  a  proclamation 

ing  the  World's  Fair,  undertook  to  solve  the  declaring  Helena  "  to  be  the  permanent  capital." 

problem  of  a  national  floral  emblem.    As  there  Political. — The  State  conventions  of  four 

were  so  many  favorite  flowers  in  the  country,  it  parties  were  held  during  the  late  summer  for  the 

VOL.  XXXIV.— 82  A 
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purpose  of  nominating  a  Congressman  and  an  ceived  a  plurality  of  7,900  votes ;  William  H. 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.     The    Hunt  received  a  plurality  of  6,598  votes  for  the 

first  that  convened  was   that  of  the  Populist  associate  justicesnip;  and  Helena  received  27,- 

party.    It  gathered  at  Deer  Lodge  on  June  28,  024  votes,  against  25,118  for  Anaconda.     The 

and  named  liobert  B.  Smith  as  its  candidate  for  Legislature  as  elected  consists  as  follows :  Senate 

Congress,  and  G.  W.  Reeves  for  Associate  Justice.  — Republicans,  13  ;  Democrats,  6 ;   Populists,  2. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  its  platform :  Assembly — Republicans,  44 ;  Democrats,  2 ;  Pop- 

We  believe  that  the  Government  mints  should  be  ulists,  13.    An  election  for  local  officers  was  held 

ajrain  open  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  in  Helena  on  April  4,  when  the  Republican  can- 

at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  didate  was  elected  for  mayor,  thus  overturning 

We  denounce  the  issuance  by  the  Government  of  the  result  of  the  last  local  election  when  the 

intereiit-bearing  gold  bonds.  «,.     ^  ,  Democratic  candidate  was  successful.  The  Demo- 

We  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  ^.    ^^^  j       ^^      ^^^  ^        ^  ^    p 

to  ijwue  Its  own  money.  ^*«ww  ««» •».o«  «  «  •  ^    *"*  "^  •"*'  *    r" 

We  demand  that  postal  savings  banks  be  estob-  ^^i*5J2r.  m?w?^T«      m«        ....        ^  .y      .r 
liMhed  by  the  Government  MORAVIANS.     The  statistics  of  the  Monir 

The  telegraph  and  telephone,  like  the  post-office  vian  Church  in  the  United  States  for  1894  give 

8 VBtem,  being  a  necessity  for  the  transmiraion  of  news,  it  115  ministers,  96  churches,  and  12,505  com- 

should  be  owned  and  operate<l  bv  the  Government  in  municants.    The  Mission  Board  of  the  whole 

the  interest  of  the  people.    We  believe  that  the  time  Church,  represented  by  the  Unity's  Elders'  Con- 

sSTlawTa  fai^Sre        ^  ^  ^^^J  1»  ^^^  »«'246  souls,  showing  a  net  increase 

We  demand  that  the  per  capita  circulation  of  money  'or  the  year  of  1,402.    The  returns  from  6  fields 

be  speedily  increased  to  not  less  than  $50.  were  incomplete,  so  that  the  actual  number  of 

We  demand  that  the  importation  of  {)auper  labor,  souls  is  probably  larger  than  that  given.    Three 

whether  from  Asia  or  Europe,  be  prohibited.  hundred  and  thirty-seven  foreign  agents  and  5d 

We  demand  that  the  Constitution  be  amended  so  native  missionaries  were  employed  at  the  122 

that  the  President.  Vice-President,  and  United  Stotes  stations  and  26  out  stations,  with  1,8»9  rwog- 

.  Senators  be  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  ^,^  ^^^^^  assistants  of  various  kinds.     The 

The  Republican  Convention  was  held  in  Helena  total  cost  of  supporting  these  missions,  with  ei- 

on  Sept.  6.    It  nominated  Charles  S.  Hartman  penditures  for  the  pensioning  of  retired  mission- 

for  Congress,  and  named  W.  H.  Hunt  for  the  aries,  the  education  of  missionaries*  children. 

Supreme  Court.    Its  platform  contained  the  fol-  special  donations,  and  the  outlay  for  administra- 

lowing :  tion,  is  about  $897,392.    The  American  Province 

We  especially  denounce  the  hoHtile  attitude  of  the  was  credited  with  contributing  $22,031,  including 

Democratic  party  toward  the  wool  interest  of  the  the  support  of  the  missions  in  Alaska,  an  increase 

United  States,  whereby  one  of  the  principal  Indus-  for  the  province  of  $693  over  the  contributions  of 

triesof  Montana  lias  been  ruined  and  those  enaraged  the  previous  year.  An  excess  of  expenditures  over 

Sl^^^t?';rSSe%X'ni?^^^  ^^^  ?'  ^^^  ""f  "^"^  oc««i^ned  es^^^^^^^^ 
than  one  half,  and  tlie  consequent  loss  to  the  SUte  of  ^y  the  founding  of  new  stations  and  the  ira- 
millions  of  dollars.  provement  of  the  equipment  of  previously  exist- 
We  demand  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  ing  posts.  The  mission  in  the  West  Indies  had 
at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and  the  making  of  silver  as  well  paid  a  large  proportion  of  its  own  expenses,  and 
as  gold  a  legal  tender  inpayment  of  all  debts.  We  the  Australian  mission  had  been  chiefly  sup- 
further  demand  that  this  policy  shall  be  established  ported  by  the  Presbyterian  Missionary  Associa- 
forthwith  by  the  independent  action  of  our  Govern-  ^      ^  (^^^  quarter 

ment  reirardloss  of  what  any  other  country  mav  or         fnu  ««  m""  »^*  .     .  »  i      #  *u 

may  not  do.    W^e  welcome  the  Republic  of  Ila wan  to  ^  ^"® .  sessions  of  the  provincial  synods  of  the 

the  sisterhood  of  nations ;  and  we  declare  our  convic-  Moravian  Church  m  the  United  States  were  held 

tion  that  the  action  of  the  present  Democratic  Ad-  in  1893— that  of  the  Northern  District  at  Belh- 

miniKtration  in  seeking  to  restore  to  power  over  the  lehem.  Pa.,  in  May,  and  that  of  the  Southern 

people  of  those  islands  a  despotic  and  semibarbarous  District  at  Salem,  W.  C,  in  November.     The  sta- 

dynasty  was  repulsive  to  every  truly  American  senti-  tistical  reports  of  the  Northern  Synod  showeil 

rUL  ~/.r J^tTnTfrni  Jh«  „!^n  nft>.1«  ^."ftf ''''  ""^  t^at  thc  uumbcr  of  commuuicants  had  increased 

Indian  reserv  ations  from  the  map  of  this  btate.  ^^^  j,  g^g  .^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^^    ^^j^^^  ^^^^^ 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  in  meeting  had  been  held,  to  10,160  in  1893.  'Four- 

Helena  on  Sept.  25.    It  named  Hal.  S.  Corbett  teen  churches  and  chapels  had  been  dedicate 

as  its  candidate  for  Congress,  and  J.  A.  Luce  for  since  the  last  svnod  (in  1888).    The  report  on 

the  Supreme  Court.    Its  platform  contained  the  missions  mentioned  especially  the  transfer  of  the 

followmg  resolutions:  mission  among  the  Cherokees  from  the  care  of 

We  denounce  the  McKinley  bill ;  hail  the  revival  the  Southern  to  that  of  the  Northern  boani  in 

of  industry  that  has  followed  the  repeal  of  this  bill ;  Januarv,  1893,  and  the  beginning  of  the  training 

conjfratulate  the  Democratic  partv  on  the  tariff  bill ;  of  me<li'cal  missionaries.     The  claims  on  the  Sus- 

indoree  Congress  m  the  passage  of  the  income  tax  and  teiitation  fund  had  been  fully  met    The  receipts 

the  repeal  of  the  federal  election  law;  denounce  the  l„j  s^^^^^^sA  t^^^  •a  >iia  ;./iQQia  *^^  •mi  ruin  in 

declaration  of  the  Kepublican  State  Convention  on  the  ^S^o*"^T:T^  ^     ™  ^^l^^  ^'i  ^®^  ^  V?-        *• 

silver  question;  favor  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  lo"3'  and  the  expenditures  for  sustenUtion  s  i- 

at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1 ;  favor  the  election  of  United  pends  from  $7,318  in  1888  to  |9,783  in  189;i  the 

States  Senators  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  ;  favor  latter  being  the  largest  amount  ever  required  for 

the  CHtablishment  of  a  tribunal  of  arbitration;  recom-  this  item.     The  total  receipts  for  provincial  ev 

mend  the  donation  by  the  United  States  Government  penses  during  the  past  five  years  had  been  I^IB,- 

to  this  SUte  of  all  and  lands.  172,  and  the  expenditures  on  the  same  account 

At  the  election  held  on  Nov.  6,  the  Republican  $12,281.    Gifts  and  legacies  to  the  permanent 

candidate  for  Congress,  Charles  S.  Hartman,  re-  fund   during  the   intersynodal   period   of  five 


TMTS  had  amounted  to  the  total  sum  of  (50.9TI). 
The  assets  of  the  Permanent,  Church  Eitension 
fund  amounted  to  |3I,81S,  or  16.830  more  than 
at  the  time  of  the  previous  sjnod.  The  interest 
of  the  fund,  however,  can  not  be  made  available 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created  till  the 
capita)  amounts  to  |50.000.  Efforts  were  de- 
cided upon  to  raise  the  fund  to  this  amount. 
The  Old  Church  Extension  fund,  which  was  avail- 
able for  use,  amounted  to  tlS.KIS.  The  Home 
Mission  Treasury  rethrned  a  surplus  of  |1.3B0, 
The  right  of  congregations  to  lay  repreuentation 
in  the  synod  was  made  contingent  on  their  dis- 
char^ng  their  financial  obligations.  Keference 
to  the  lot  was  ordered  to  be  omitted  from  all  fu- 
ture editions  of  the  "  Provincial  Digest," 

A  special  committee  was  instituted  to  consider 
the  matter  of  the  relations  of  ministers  to  the 
Government  of  the  province,  and  report  thereon 
to  the  next  synod.  An  advisory  board  of  8  lay- 
men was  appointed,  to  constitute,  together  with 
the  Provincial  Elders'  Conference,  a  joint  board 
(or  the  management  and  control  of  all  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  province  not  otherwise  provided 
tor.  Proposed  rules  concerning  the  remarriage 
nf  divorced  persons,  and  prohibiting  ministers 
from  solemnizing  them  except  in  the  case  of  in- 
nocent parties  wlo  had  obtained  divorce  for  the 
scriptural  cause,  were  considered  and  referred. 
A  debt  upon  the  German  mission  in  New  York 
was  recognized  as  an  obligation  of  the  entire 
Church.  Action  was  taken  tor  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  in  the  Theological  Seminary. 
Certain  persons  belonging  to  the  Southern  Pro- 
vincial bynod  were  requested  to  act  as  an  ad- 
visory committee  to  the  board  of  trustees  o( 
this  institution.  The  synod  desired  to  give  the 
Southern  Synod  regular  representation  in  the 


spiritual  nutters  the  Shereefs  of  Wasan  still  ex- 
ercise a  share  of  nuthoritj.  His  temporal  power 
is  despotic,  but  he  has  often  to  contend  with  re- 
bellious of  the  more  warlike  Berlter  tribes,  and 
therefore  maintains  a  large  military  force.  Ills 
revenue,  derived  from  monopolies,  taxes,  tithea, 


of  the  congregations  was  represented  aa  being 
more  encouraging  than  for  several  years  past. 
A  lively  interest  in  Sunday  schools  among  the 
countrv  congregations  was  remarked  upon.  The 
n  of  a  regularly  constituted  missionary 
society  was  decided  npon.  A  subscription  of 
tl.OOO  for  the  Thaolo^cal  Seminary  at  Bethle- 
hi^in,  Pa.,  was  approved,  and  an  annual  collection 
was  ordered  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution. 
The  appointment  by  the  Northern  Synod  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Southern  Synod  as  advisory 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  this  insti- 
tution was  gratofuliy  acknowledged  and  accept- 
r<t.  Steps  were  taken  toward  founding  an  en- 
ilowment  fund  for  Salem  Female  Academy.  The 
representation  in  the  synod  of  the  colored  Mo- 
ravian congregation  at  Salem  whs  ordered  con- 
linuc<l.  Pensions  were  fixed :  To  a  retired  min- 
ister and  his  wife.  $860  per  annum  ;  to  a  retired 
minister,  if  a  widower,  f  175;  and  to  the  widow 
ofa  minister,  f  ITS. 

MUROCCO,  an  absolute  monarchy  in  northern 
Africa,  established  in  the  year  TOO.  In  1.540  it 
cnme  under  the  rule  of  the  Shereefs  of  Ta&let. 

thcsa 

allv  deBignates  his , _ , 

is  formally  elected  bv  acclamation.    TheSultan. 
though  claiming  to  oe  the  spiritual  ruler,  is 


and  presents  from  offlcials,  is  estimated  at  $3,- 
500,000  a  year.  His  regular  army,  of  about 
10,000  trained  infantry  and  3,400  cavalry,  is  re- 
enforced  by  drafts  from  the  forces  of  provincial 
governors  when  be  undertakes  a  military  eipedi- 
tioQ  or  a  progress  between  the  capitals,  Fez  and 
Morocco,  or  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  area  of  the  empire  is  estimated  at  312,000 
square  miles,  of  which  Tfl.OOO  miles  consist  of  ex- 
tensive fertile  plains  and  mountain  districts, 
26,000  miles  of  steppes,  and  210,000  form  part  of 
the  Sahara,  inclading  the  oasis  of  Tuat.  The 
population  issupposed  to  be 6,000,000 or9,000,000. 
Fez  has  140,000  to  150,000  inhabitants,  and  the 
city  of  Morocco  40,000. 

Commerce.— The  foreign  commerce  is  rela- 
tively small,  owing  to  restrictions  on  trade  and 
intereourse.  Foreigners  ore  not  permitted  to  re- 
side, or  even  travel,  in  the  interior.  The  value 
of  the  imports  in  1601  was  about  (0,000.000,  and 
of  exports  18,500,000.  Cotton  cloth  of  British 
manufacture  is  the  heaviest  article,  after  which 
come  sugor  loaves,  tea,  wooIphs,  hardware,  can- 
dles, and  silk.  The  chief  exports  are  chick-peas, 
wool,  olive  oil,  maize,  goat  skins,  almonds,  cat- 
tle, eggs,  gums,  slippers,  beeswax,  woolen  stuffs, 
dates,  and  canary  seed.  Export  ot  wheat  is  pro- 
hibited. The  navigation  returns  for  1800  show 
2.513  entrances,  with  a  tonnage  of  030,105.  the 
French  and  British  tonna^  being  nearly  equal, 
the  Siianish  next,  and  the  Italian  next. 

Relations  wllh  Enrope.— After  a  German 
envoy  to  Fez  had  obtained  for  his  country  a 
commercial  treaty  containing  some  new  conces- 
sions of  little  importance,  Sir  Charles  Euan- 
Smith,  the  British  minister  at  Tangier,  was  sent 
on  a  special  mission  to  the  Moorish  court  in 
1803  to  press  for  the  opening  of  the  country  to 
foreign  traile.  which  he  did  in  so  unfortunate  a 
manner  that  the  negotiations  were  terminated 
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by  the  Sultan's  dismissing  the  English  envoy  and  18  men  killed  and  35  wounded.  The  Moon 
without  ceremony.  The  Comte  d*Aubi^y  visited  attempted  to  scale  the  walls  of  the  inner  line  of 
Fez  on  a  like  mission  from  the  French  Govern-  fortifications  and  carry  them  by  storm,  but  were 
ment  a  few  months  later,  and  succeeded  in  nego-  met  by  bayonet  and  cavalry  charges  whenever 
tiating  a  commercial  convention,  but  he  obtained  the^  advanced  in  close  order.  The  Moors  risked 
no  important  concession  either  in  the  wav  of  their  lives  bravely,  knowing  that  they  must  take 
commercial  privileges  or  the  rectification  of  the  the  citadel  by  assault,  as  tne  garrison  was  sup- 
Algerian  frontier.  The  French  have  been  build-  plied  with  food  and  water  sufScient  to  last  till 
ing  a  railroad  in  the  Figuig  district,  and  have  fresh  supplies  could  be  brought.  They  weiv 
planned  to  extend  it  to  luat,  which  they  expect  armed  with  Remington  rifles  and  fought  with 
to  possess,  claiming  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  fanatical  fury,  pursuing  the  whites  up  to  the 
Morocco.  Failing  to  obtain  an  adjustment  of  walls  of  the  citadel  despite  the  deadly  fire  direct- 
the  boundary,  they  surveyed  it  alone  and  set  up  ed  at  them  from  the  fort  Qen.  Marsallo,  the 
boundary  stones.  They  also  built  a  line  of  forts  commandant,  led  the  sortie  that  covered  the  re- 
to  enable  them  to  hold  the  country  against  the  treat  of  the  men  from  Fort  Guariach.  The  ar- 
Kabyles,  who  now  claim  to  be  subiectB  of  Mo-  tillery  did  good  execution.  The  fire  was  some- 
rocco  although  prior  to  the  French  occupation  times  directed  at  buildings  within  range  on 
they  denied  such  allegiance.  In  1893  Sir  West  Moorish  territory,  especially  at  a  mosque,  which 
Ridgeway  was  sent  as  a  special  envoy  of  the  was  almost  demolished. 

British  Government  to  repair  the  blunder  of  Sir  On  the  following  day  a  truce  was  arranged  to 
Charles  Euan-Smith,  and  renew  the  good  rela-  enable  both  sides  to  bury  their  dead.  The  Moor- 
tions  established  by  Sir  John  Drummond  Hay.  ish  Government  expressed  its  readiness  to  make 
Before  proceeding  to  Morocco  he  visited  Paris  reparation,  and  warned  the  Riffian  tribes  again>t 
and  Maarid  in  the  hope  of  securing  an  accord  interfering  with  the  Spaniards,  whose  right  to 
between  the  three  powers  chiefly  interested  in  build  forts  was  acknowledged.  Re-enforcements 
Morocco  in  respect  to  the  demands  that  should  were  sent  to  Melilla,  where  the  garrison,  usually 
be  presented  to  the  Sultan  concerning  greater  600  or  700,  had  dwindled  to  little  more  than  40t). 
facilities  for  commerce  and  investment,  better  Guns  and  ammunition  were  dispatched  from  Mal- 
security  for  foreigners  and  foreign  enterprises,  aga  and  Sevilla  and  a  gunboat  was  ordered  to 
and  more  latitude  to  establish  consular  agencies.  Melilla.  The  British,  French,  German,  and  Ital- 
The  British  mission  was  also  instructed  to  urge  ian  representatives  in  Madrid  were  informed  by 
the  repression  of  the  slave  markets  that  are  the  foreign  minister  that  Spain,  while  endeavor- 
openly  held  in  the  interior.  Another  subject  of  ing  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  Morocco,  in- 
complaint  was  the  persecution  of  the  Moorish  tended  to  push  forward  the  work  on  the  forts 
Jews,  of  whom  there  are  250,000,  and  who,  when  and  would  chastise  every  attempt  of  Moorish  ag- 
they  have  money  or  valuables  to  be  extorted,  are  gressors  to  drive  her  from  the  coast.  The  Moor- 
often  cruelly  nialtreated  by  the  officials.  The  ish  tribesmen,  incensed  at  the  bombardment  of 
Spanish  Government,  claiming  a  reversionary  the  mosque,  gathered  in  thousands  round  Me- 
right  to  political  supremacy  in  Morocco,  preferred  lilla.  In  Spain  the  Government  deliberated  over 
to  maintain  perfect  liberty  of  action.  The  French  the  (question  of  undertaking  a  military  expedi- 
Government  would  not  commit  itself  to  any  new  tion  m  the  face  of  its  financial  difficulties  and  of 
proposals,  being  inclined  to  sympathize  with  the  danger  of  political  complications,  especially 
Spain's  pretensions.  When  Sir  West  Ridgeway  with  Great  Britain,  which  seemed  disposed  to 
arrived  at  Tangier  on  a  British  man-of-war,  the  seize  Tangier,  and  perhaps  Ceuta.  in  ease  Spain 
Spanish  and  French  governments  sent  war  ves-  should  disturb  the  ^aius  quo.  The  whole  Span- 
sels  to  the  coast  of  Morocco  as  a  protest  against  ish  army  was  eager  to  fight  the  Moors,  and  a 
any  exclusive  action  on  the  part  of  England,  dozen  regiments  volunteered  to  go  to  Melilla 
The  special  envoy  found  no  way  to  reopen  nego-  without  extra  pay.  The  Minister  of  Finance  re- 
tiations  or  to  restore  British  prestige.  ported  that  90,000,000  pesetas  were  available  for 
Siege  of  Melilla. — Ceuta  and  Slelilla,  Span-  military  operations.  The  Minister  of  War,  Gen. 
ish  posts  on  the  north  coast  of  Morocco,  have  Lopez  Dominguez,  decided  on  a  defenftive  policy, 
often  been  the  object  of  hostile  demonstrations  Troops  and  supplies  were  forwarded  slowly  after 
on  the  part  of  the  neighboring  Moorish  popula-  the  garrison  was  sufficiently  strengthened  to  hold 
tion.  Melilla,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Riflf  the  position.  No  further  fighting  took  place  till 
mountains,  is  a  fortified  station  used  as  a  oon-  Oct.  21,  when  a  reconnoitermg  partv  of  Spanish 
vict  settlement  for  military  delinquents.  The  soldiers  was  fired  upon  and  driven  \>ack,  and  in 
Riffian  Kabyles  are  an  unruly  and  fanatical  tribe  retaliation  the  forts  and  the  gunboat  "  Conde  de 
over  whom  the  Sultan  can  exercise  no  effectual  Venadito  "  shelled  the  Moors,  who  had  dug  line* 
control.  They  are  addicted  to  piracy,  and  have  of  trenches,  some  of  them  on  Spanish  territory, 
often  fired  on  the  Spanish  sentinels.  The  Span-  On  the  Spanish  side  rifle-pits  and  breastworks 
ish  claim  all  the  territory  up  to  the  base  of  the  connected  the  line  of  forts  surrounding  the  town, 
mountains,  about  6  miles  inland,  and  in  the  sum-  There  were  half  a  dozen  of  these  forts,  circular 
raer  of  1893  began  to  build  a  fort  at  Sidi  Guari-  brick  structures,  which  were  impregnable  against 
ach,  directlv  inland  from  the  town  of  Melilla,  at  the  Moors  because  they  had  no  cannon.  The 
the  limit  oi  Spanish  territory  and  close  to  some  Moors  abandoned  their* in trenchments  and  took 
settlements  of  the  Kabyles.  The  hostile  dispo-  refuge  in  the  hills  during  the  bombaniment,  but 
sition  lately  shown  by  the  Moors  impelled  them  returned  immediately  afterward.  On  Oct,  27. 
to  strengthen  their  fortifications  and  place  re-  while  Gen.  Mar^allo  and  Gen.  Ortega  were  di- 
strictions  on  trade.  On  Oct.  2  a  force  of  Moors  recting  the  construction  of  intrenchments  at  the 
estimated  at  6.000  attacked  the  new  fort  and  advanced  Spanish  lines,  close  to  the  Riff  trenches, 
drove  the  Spaniards  back  with  a  loss  of  8  officers  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  several  thousand 
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Moors,  who  poured  down  from  the  hills  in  spite  creased  until  there  were  24,000,  and  Marshal  Mar- 

of  the  fire  from  the  guns  of  the  forts  and  the  gun-  tinez  Campos  went  over  to  take  command,  with 

boats.    Their  small  fon?e  were  shut  up  in  the  power  to  treat  with  the  Moors.    The  Riffians 

forts  of  Camellos  and  Cabrerizas.    On  the  fol-  would  not  listen  at  first  to  Muley  Araaf,  but 

lowing  morning  Gen.  Margallo  attempted  to  re-  when  the  Spanish  re-enforcements  arrived  they 

turn  to  the  citadel,  but  was  killed  with  several  kept  quiet  and  allowed  the  work  on  the  fort  at 

of  his  soldiers.    His  body  and  2  captured  field  Siui  Guariach  to  proceed  under  the  protection  of 

guns  were  retaken  by  a  bayonet  charge  of  the  re-  a  guard  of  the  Sultanas  soldiers.    Mulev  Araaf 

lieving  force  that  came  up  immediately  after  the  was  unable  to  obtain  from  Gen.  Campos  the  right 

disaster.    Gen.  Ortega  made  a  successful  sortie,  desired  by  the  Rifiians  to  trade  in  Melilla,  and 

charging  the  Riffian  trenches  with  fixed  bayo-  was  not  authorized  to  settle  the  amount  of  the 

net^,  and  succeeded  in  provisioning  the  forts  of  indemnity  due  to  Spain.    1'he  Riffians  were  in- 

Rostrogordo,  Cabrerizas  Altas,  and  Cabrerizas  duced  to  suspend  hostilities  and  agree  to  a  neu- 

Bajas,  which  were  entirely  cut  oflf  from  the  town,  tral  zone,  and  a  protocol  was  signed  by  Gen. 

The  Spanish  losses  in  four  days'  fighting  were  7  Campos  and  Muley  Araaf  at  Port  Sidi  Guariach 

officers  and  15  privates  killed  and  21  officers  and  on  Dec.  12,  1893,  the  matters  that  required  the 

67  privates  wounded.    On  Oct.  29  Gen.  Macias  consideration  of  the  Sultan  being  reserved  for 

arrived  to  take  the  chief  command.    He  called  further  negotiations. 

for  more  troops,  and  to  meet  the  emergency  the  Marshal  Campos  was  sent  as  ambassador  ex- 
Government  called  to  the  colors  all  the  reserves  traordinary  to  arrange  the  terms  of  settlement 
who  had  left  the  army  since  1888.  A  squadron  with  the  Sultan  and  his  ministers  at  the  city  of 
of  gunboats  was  sent  to  cruise  along  the  coast  of  Morocco,  where  he  arrived  on  Jan.  29, 1894.  The 
Morocco,  and  Riffian  villages  within  range  were  Sultan  conceded  in  principle  the  Spanish  de- 
bombarded.  The  Spaniards  at  Melilla  were  able  mands,  but  suggestea  arbitration  in  regard  to 
to  drive  back  the  Moors  by  daylight,  but  could  the  amount  of  mdemnity.  He  sent  a  circular 
not  hold  their  positions  at  night,  when  all  the  note  to  the  powers,  but  got  no  support  from 
work  aeoomplished  during  the  day  was  destroyed  them,  and  on  March  5  signed  the  treaty.  It 
by  the  tribesmen.  On  Nov.  6  the'  besiegers,  who  bound  the  Sultan  to  pay  20,000,000  pesetas  in 
had  remained  quiet  for  several  days  and  allowed  installments,  and  in  case  of  default  4  custom- 
Fort  Camellos  to  be  revictualed,  advanced  in  houses  were  to  be  placed  under  Spanish  control 
force  close  to  Melilla,  blocking  all  approaches  to  and  to  be  retained  until  the  whole  indemnity 
the  forts.  A  concentrated  artillery  fire  prevent-  was  paid.  The  Sultan  undertook  to  remove  the 
ed  them  from  destroying  the  boats  that  were  tribes  that  were  concerned  in  the  attacks  on 
engaged  in  debarking  horses  and  supplies  from  Melilla ;  to  seek  out  the  ringleaders  and  punish 
a  steamer.  At  night  they  destroyea  the  roads  them  severely ;  to  maintain  a  garrison  of  400 
and  then  retired.  The  Riffians  lost  their  com-  Askaris  on  the  Melilla  frontier;  to  keep  in 
mander,  who  was  killed  by  a  shell  durinp;  the  check  the  Riff  tribes;  to  render  effective  the 
fight  on  Nov.  6.  They  asked  for  an  armistice,  neutral  zone  of  500  metres  provided  for  in  the 
which  Gen.  Macias  refused  to  grant.  Their  treaty  of  1860,  the  mosque  situated  within  to  be 
trenches  were  cannonaded  daily,  and  more  than  surrounded  with  a  high  wall  and  opened  only  at 
300  were  reported  to  have  been  killed.  An  en-  stated  religious  festivals ;  and  to  permit  Spanish 
voy  from  Fez  commanded  the  Riffians  to  cease  consular  agents  at  F^z  and  Morocco, 
hostilities,  threatening  them  with  the  armed  The  first  installment  fell  due  just  after  the 
forces  of  the  Sultan.  At  his  request  Gen.  Macias  death  of  the  Sultan,  and  when  a  Spanish  treas- 
agreed  to  a  week's  truce  on  condition  that  host-  ury  official  went  to  Mazagan  on  a  war  vessel  to 
ages  should  be  given,  but  as  none  were  sent  collect  it  he  could  get  no  money  nor  any  definite 
firing  was  continued.  The  Spanish  lines  were  assurance  as  to  its  future  payment, 
extended  to  several  villages  formerly  belonging  A  New  Snltan. — Muley  Hassan,  the  Sultan, 
to  the  Riffians.  By  the  aid  of  strong  search  while  making  one  of  his  periodical  progresses, 
lights  a  heavy  cannonade  was  directed  against  died  suddenly  of  dysentery  on  June  7  at  Tadla, 
the  besiegers,  who  were  taken  by  surprise  on  the  between  Morocco  city  and  Casablanca.  He  was 
night  of  Nov.  13,  and  after  that  they  were  more  accompanied  by  his  chosen  heir,  Muley  Abdul 
wary  in  approaching  the  Spanish  positions  under  Aziz,  a  youth  of  fourteen  years,  who  was  his  son 
cover  of  darkness.  A  company  of  guerrillas  by  a  Georgian  woman,  Laela  Rekia,  his  favorite 
which  was  raised  among  the  convicts  met  the  wife.  She  had  been  presented  to  him  originally 
tribesmen  with  their  own  tactics  and  did  great  by  the  Vizier  Sidi  el  Ghamit,  who  was  one  of 
execution  after  the  Moors  had  been  compelled  by  his  companions  on  the  fatal  iourney.  When 
the  constant  bombardment  to  abandon  their  the  expedition  reached  Rabat  the  ministers  and 
trenches.  The  Spanish  force  was  sufficient  to  officials  and  the  officers  of  the  army  who  accom- 
invade  Moorish  territory  and  chastise  the  Ka-  panied  it  swore  allegiance  to  Abdul  Aziz,  June 
byles,  but  the  Spanish  Government  still  observed  11.  There  were  several  other  claimants  for  the 
its  purely  defensive  policy  for  fear  of  opening  throne,  chief  of  whom  were  Muley  Mohammed, 
the  Morocco  question  and  provoking  England,  the  late  Sultan's  eldest  son,  Mulev  Omar,  the 
Muley  Araaf,  the  Sultan's  brother,  accompanied  Khalifa  of  Fez,  another  son,  and  Afuley  Ismail, 
by  Sidi  el  Ghamit,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  brother  of  Muley  Hassan,  who  a  year  or  two 
arrived  among  the  Riffians  and  entered  into  ne-  before  had  been  deposed  from  office  on  account 
gotiations  with  the  Spanish  commander  with  a  of  his  dangerous  popularity.  Muley  Mohammed, 
view  to  ending  hostilities.  The  Sultan  had  ad-  a  fanatical  Moslem,  was  expected'  to  raise  the 
mitted  his  liability  for  the  breach  of  the  treaty  standard  of  revolt  among  tne  tribes,  and  per- 
of  1860,  which  guaranteed  the  security  of  the  haps  be  joined  by  4  of  his  brothers,  for  he  was 
Spanish  territory.    The  Spanish  forces  were  in-  the  son  of  a  legitimate  Shereefa,  not  of  a  Cir- 
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cassian  slave,  and  was  a  general  in  the  Moorish  country  were  generally  well  disposed  because 
army  and  popular  with  the  troops.    The  Span-  the  harvest  h^   been  an  unprecedented  one, 
ish  reserves  were  called  out  and  war  ships  were  prices  of  grain  were  lower  than  they  had  been 
held  in  readiness  at  the  ports  near  the  Morocco  for  years,  and  the  agriculturists  were  busy  gath- 
coast.    The  French  Government  ordered  a  de-  ering  in  and  marketing  their  crops.    The  Span- 
tachment  of    the   Mediterranean  squadron    to  ish  envoy  went  to  the  new  Sultan  while  he  wah 
Oran,  and   the  British   authorities  dispatched  at  Rabat  and  obtained  a  promise  that  the  war 
vessels  to  Gibraltar  to  be  ready  to  defend  the  in-  indemnity  would  be  paid.    A  large  part  of  the 
terests  of  British  subjects  or  the  political  inter-  installment  due  was  paid  over.    In  July  Mulej 
ests  of  Great  Britain  in  the  event  of  civil  war  Omar  cons])ired  vdth  the  Vizier  Hadj  Hahim 
or  complications  arising  therefrom.    The  pow-  Zambi,  Sid  Mohammed  Segir,  chief  cadi  of  the 
ers  finally  agreed  on  joint  action  in  case  military  army,  and  other  officials  to  obtain  possession  of 
interference  became  necessary.    The  tribes  in  the  throne  and  of  the  treasure  in  Fez,  and  they 
the  vicinity  of  Rabat  were  not  willing  to  ac-  invited  Muley  Mohammed  and  one  of  the  late 
knowledge  the  new  Sultan,  and  were  raided  by  Sultan's  brothers  who  was  in  command  at  Tafi- 
his  soldiers.    The  people  of  Fez  were  divided  in  let  to  join  them.    The  plot  was  discovered,  and 
their  sympathies  tjetween  the  rival  claimants,  the  conspirators  were  imprisoned  in  their  houses^ 
The  army  was  generally  attached  to  the  cause  of  The  Sultan  would  not  condemn  them  to  death, 
Abdul  Aziz,  but  not  the  viziers  who  were  at  thou&ph  ur^fed  by  the  chief  officials  at  Fez,  say- 
Fez.    When  the  new   Sultan  was  proclaimed  ing  that  his  father  had  never  ordered  the  death 
there,  on  June  12,  there  occurred  an  uprising  of  a  conspirator.    He  made  his  public  entry 
against  him,  which  was  speedily  suppre^ed  by  into  Fez  on  July  21,  amid  demonstrations  of 
the   military.     The  officers  of   the  army  who  popular  welcome.    In  August  the  Kabyles  threat- 
were  concerned  in  it  were  executed.    The  Grand  ened  the  town  of  Mazagan,  where  some  oppres- 
Vizier,  Mohammed  el  Arbi  ben  el  Moghtar,  and  sive  Kaids  had  taken  refuge,  and  when  the  Sul- 
his  brother,  the  Minister  of  War,  Mohammed  tan's  troops  were  unable  to  disperse  them  Great 
ben  el  Arbi,  were  arrested  and  rouehl^  treated,  Britain  and  Spain  sent  war  vessels  to  protect 
and  in  their  places  the  new  Grand  Vizier,  Mo-  their  subjects.    The  question  of  the  appoint- 
haramed  ben  Mussa,  and  his  brother,  Said  ben  ment  of  consular  agents  at  Fez  was  broug-ht 
Mussa,  were  installed.    Mulev  Ismail,  who  was  forward  again  after  the  accession  of  the  new 
kept  a  prisoner  in  his  house  during  the  disturb-  ruler.    Great  Britain  nominated  a  Moor  to  act 
ance,  was  released  after  promising  to  support  as  consular  aji^ent,  whereupon  the  French  Gov- 
the  young  Sultan,  and  was  reinstated  in  his  for-  emment  appointed  a  vice-consul  and  the  Span- 
iner  office  of  khalifa  or  chief  judge.     Muley  ish,  the  Italian,  and  other  epovernments  made 
Abdul  Aziz  in  journeying  to  the  capital  received  preparations  to  do  the  same  thing.    The  Sultan 
deputations  of  the  tribesmen,  and  ordered  im-  oegged  them  not  to  attexnpt  it,  and  repeated  his 
mediate  restitution  to  be  made  to  them  when  representations  after  the  French  vice-consul  had 
they  complained  of  robbery  and  extortion.    The  arrived  in  Fez  and  had  been  insulted  by  the  mob. 
officials  who  were  believed  to  be  guilty  were  re-  Muley  Mohammed  was  reinstated  in  September 
moved.    Officers  whose  loyalty  was  suspected  in  the  post  of  khalifa  at  the  city  of  Morocco, 
were  transferred   to  distant  commands.     The  which  he  had  held  under  the  late  Sultan  before 
allegiance  of  the  citizens  of .Mequinez  and  Mara-  he  fell  into  disgrace.    This  act  was  forced  upon 
kesh  was  purchased  by  the  abolition  of  octroi  the  Sultan  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Kabrles  of 
duties.     Muley  Mohammed,  who  had  set  out  Erhamma,  ofZeman,  and  of  Witaman,  wno  had 
for  Sus,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  establish-  supported  the  one-eyed  prince  in  his  claims  to 
ing  a  rival  court  among  the  fanatical  tribesmen,  the  throne  and  who  menaced  the  city  of  Morocco 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Marakesh  until  and  refused  to  be  pacified  unless  he  was  released 
he  signed  an  act  of  adhesion  to  the  new  em-  from  imprisonment  and  restored  to  his  former 
peror.    The  people  both  of  the  towns  and  the  powers  and  dignity. 
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NATIONAL    ACADEMY   OF    SCIENCES,  tude,'^  hy  Scth  0.  Chandler;   "The  Geogmphical 

The  officers  of  the  Acaderav  in  1894  were :  Presi-  Di«tribution  of  Fishes,"  by  Theodore  GUI ;  *»  Histo- 

dent,  Othniel  C.  Marsh  ;  Vice-President,  Francis  l^K^^"^  Characteristics  of  Certain  Alpine  Plant*  "and 

A.  Walker;  Foreign  Secretary,  Wolcott  Gibbs;  "(^orroMonH  by  Roots," by  George 

IT  .^^  G^^J«4„«,.     A«««su  Ti-11     rp  T  u  on  a  rossible  Increase  m  the   Mtimate    Uennin'r 

Home  Secretary,  Asaph  Hall ;  Treasurer,  John  p^^^r  of  the  Micix>8copc,"  bv  (^harles  S.  Ha.Htinjr> : 

S.  Billmgs.     Two  meetings  were  held  m  1804,  «  On  the  Infra-red  Spectrum;^  by  Samuel  P.  I.anir- 

The  first  or  stated  meeting  was  held  in  Wash-  ley;   *'New  Method  of  determining?    the    Relative 

ington,  D.  C,  on  April  17-20,  when  the  follow-  Afenities  of  C'ertain  Acids,"  by  M.  Carey  Lea;  **  On 

ing  papers  were  read :  the  Chan^fe  of  Younjf's  Modulus  of  Elasticity  with 

Variation  of   Temperature,  as  determined    by  the 

"  The  Coral  Reeft  of  the  Bermudas,"  "  The  So-  Transverse  Vibration  of  Bars  of  Various  Tenipera- 

called  Serpulae  Reefs  of  the  Bernmdas,"  and  ^  The  tures,"  "  On  the  Production  of  Beat  and  Beat  Tones 

Bathymetncal  Extension  of  the  Pelagic  Fauna,"  bv  by  the  Oovibration  of  Two  Sounds  so  Ilieh  in  Pitch 

Alexander  Ajjassiz;  "The  Bacteria  of  River  Water ^'  that  when  separately  sounded  they  are  Inaudible," 

and  "The  Intiuence  of  Li^ht  u|>on  the  Bacillus  of  and  "On  the  Aiotions  of  Resonators  and  Other  Bodies 

Typhoid,  and  the  Colon  Bacillus,"  by  John  8.  Bill-  caused  by  Sound  Vibrations,  with  Experimental  11- 

ings ;  "  On  Late  Researches  on  the  Variation  of  Lati-  lustrations ;  also  a  Reclamation,"  by  Alfred  M.  Mayer; 
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Brachio- 

the  Presence 

Carboniferous  Age," 

A  *x<..w.i.  «,«o  ^^A  u»  n^.^n^  n  r«^«»o*^i,  ««  ^7  Henry  S.  WUliams,  both  introduced  by  Othniel 

♦1  i  ^r  I  *^  "^y^  ^T^  ^\  Comstock,  en-  (/  Mawfi ;  and  "  Report  on  photographing^Meteore  " 

tied  •'  An  Investigation  of  the  Aberration  and  bv  William   L.  ElMn,  introduced   by  Hubert  i 

Atmospheric  Refraction  of  Light,  with  a  Modi-  I^ewton. 
lied  Form  of  the  Loewy  Prism  Apparatus." 

For  a  second  time  in  the  history  of  the  Acad-  The  death  of  Prof.  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  of  Ilar- 
eray  no  new  members  were  elected,  because  the  ^^^^  University,  was  reported,  and  to  his  asso- 
many  names  presented  made  it  impossible  for  the  ciate,  Dr.  Charles  L.  Jack'son,  was  assigned  the 
mem'bers  to  agree  in  a  majority  upon  any  of  the  prej)aration  of  a  biographical  memoir  of  him. 
candidates.  At  the  business  session  the  mem-  During  the  year  the  Academy  has  lost  by  death 
hers  of  the  old  council  were  re-elected,  and  that  ^^'  Charles  E.  Brown- S^quard  and  Prof.  Josiah 
body  now  includes,  besides  the  officers  previously  ^'  Cooke  from  among  its  home  members,  and 
mentioned,  George  J,  Brush,  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  ^''ot  Helmholtz  from  among  its  foreign  mem- 
Samuel  P.  Langley,  Thomas  C.  Mendenhall,  bers.  Sketches  of  these,  together  with  one  of 
Simon  Newcorab,  and  Ira  Remsen.  William  D.  Whitney,  a  former  member,  may  be 

The  treasurer's  report  of  the  condition  of  the  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume, 

trust  funds  was  accepted  and  referred  to  an  au-  NEBRASKA,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to 

diting  committee.    The  aggregate  of  the  Bache  ^^o  Union  March  1,  1867;   area,  77,510  square 

fund,  the  Watson  fund,  the  Henry  Draper  fund,  miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  dccen- 

the  J.  I^awrence  Smith  fund,  the  Barnard  medal,  "ial  census  since  admission,  was  122,993  in  1870 ; 

and  the  Wolcott  Gibbs  fund  is  now  about  $80.-  462,402  in  1880 ;  and  1,068,910  in  1890.    Capital, 

000,  all  of  which  is  invested  within  the  District  Lincoln. 

of  Columbia,  the  interest  being  used  for  further-  GoTernilieiit,— The  following  were  the  State 

anee  of  scientific  investigation.  officers  during  the  year  :    Governor,  Lorenzo 

At  this  session  the  Watson  medal  was  awarded  Crounse,  Republican  ;  Lieutenant-  Governor, 
to  Seth  C.  Chandler,  of  Cambridge,  for  his  re-  Thomas  J.  Majors;  Secretary  of  Stete,  John  C. 
searches  on  variable  stars  and  on  the  variation  ^^^^^  '»  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  Eugene 
of  latitude.  Also  at  this  meeting  the  death  of  Moore;  Treasurer,  Joseph  S.  Bartley;  Attorney- 
Charles  E.  Brown-S6quard  was  reported,  and  the  General,  George  H.  Hastings ;  Superintendent  of 
preparation  of  a  biographical  memoir  was  as-  "nblic  Instruction,  Alexander  K.  Goudy ;  Com- 
signed  to  Dr.  Henry  P.  Bowditch.  raissioner  of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings,  A.  R. 

The  scientific  session  was  held  in  New  Haven,  SHJ^Rt '^^  \  ^^^^^  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

Conn.,  on  Oct.  80  to  Nov.  1,  when  the  following  i*    '  ^o'"^**.'  Associate  Justices,  A.  M.  Post  and 

papers  were  read  •  T*  ^*  ^'  Harrison ;  Commissioners  of  the  Supreme 

"On  the  Influence   of  Insolation   upon  Culture  Conrt  Robert  Ryan,  John  M.  Ragan,  and  frrank 

Mwiia,  and  of  Desiccation  upon  the  Vitality  of  the  ^'^li?                   mu     /i         -i          -,-.-          ^    .^ 

Bacillus  of  Typhoid,  of  the  Colon  Bacillus,  and  of  Finances.— The  financial  condition    of    the 

the  Staphylococcus  Aureus,"  by  John  S.  Billings;  State  is  not  good.    There  were  outstanding  war- 

**  AtniOHpheric  Dust  and  Aqueous  Precipitation  in  rants  on  the  general  fund,  Dec.  1,  to  the  amount 

Arctic  Reffion8,"by  William  U.  Brewer ;"  Further  of  $547,281.18,  and  on  the  feeble-minded  insti- 

Re»earche»  on  the  Polar  Motion/'  by  Seth  C  Chan-  tute  fund  for  $61,256.93,  with  onlv  $28,503.67  in 

^   «C^?  ?v^fi'^'°JKK''''TTJ''  ^  ba  »!i?^fSi%inf/  **»ose  funds  from  which  to  pav  them.   But  there 

ic»i,"  bv  J.  Willard  Gibbs;  "  Remarks  upon  the  Frog-  •    *ai'?qiqai  in  *u^  f^«of,«;r  u»i^>i»»;.,»  *^  «.k^ 

re^  of  Work  upon  a  Handbook  of  the  firachiopoda*"  *\**}  V    ^                    treasury  belongmg  to  the 

and "  Note  upon  the  Occurrence  and  Distribution  of  ^^^  }}^^9'    . .       ..      ^       v                ,  .      ,  . 

the  Dictyospongldro  in  the  Devonian  and  Carbonifer-  The  limit  of  taxation  for  the  general  fund  is  5 

oi»  Fonnations,"  by  James  Hall ;  "  On  Derived  £qua-  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  the  assessed  valuations 

tion-s  in  Optics"  and  "On  a  Method  of  eliminating  are  very  low;  the  property  of  the  State,  valued 

Secondary  l)i*pNer8ion,  using  Ordinarv  Silicate  Glasses  by  the  census  of  1890  at  $1,275,685,514,  is  assessed 

^  Efforts  were  made  by  the  Board 

Lands  and  Funds  to  invest  the 


le^;  **fhe  Relation  of  Gravitv  to  ContinentalElevk-  permanent    school   fund.      Few  counties  have 

tion  "  and  **  The  Le^al  Units  of  Electrical  Measure,"  ™»ae  issues  of  bonds  owing  to  the  depression  of 

by  Thomas  C- Mendenhall  ;**  On  the  Effect  of  Pres-  business;  in  some  instances  school  funds  have 

Kure  in  broadeninsr  Spectral  Lines,"  by  Albert  A.  been  invested  in  them;  in  others,  attempts  to 

Michelson ;  "  The  Winnebafi^o  County  (Iowa)  Mete-  secure  them  have  failed. 

oriten,  and  the  Meteor,"  by  Hubert  A.  Newton ;  "  An  No  part  of  the  money  deposited  in  the  Capital 

Indirect  Lxpenrnental  Determuiation  of  the  Energy  National  Bank  of  Lincoln,  $236,364  (see  "Annual 

of  Obscure  Heat"  and  "Determination  of  the  Errors  /-,„  i  __3.    m^^^iqao  ^  rar\  u      i                        i 

of  the  Circles  of  an  Electrotype  Copy  of  Tvcho  py^i^P^f**    for  1893,  p.  505),  has  been  recovered 

Brahe's  Altitude  Azimuth  Instrument  now  in  *Poh-  oy  the  btate  from  any  source.     Uhe  bank  exani- 

scssion  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution."  by  William  iner  found   that   the  bank  has   been  insolvent 

A.  Revere;  and  " Geo|Brraphical_  and  Batliy metrical  since  Jan.  2,  1885,  and  that  dividends  have  been 

' ~          -  -     -           --  -    -       -                                                                 in 

er 


i-r*  _j-       J  Tr  o    J     « I     nu    V    "a   wi.'..  "«~  beguu  a  suit  against  resident  stockholders  to 

of  Ferdinuid  V.  Haydcn,"  by  Charles  A.  White.  ^^^J  ^213  70g  »,  ^^^  unearned  dividends. 

The  following  papers  were  read  by  gentlemen  and  similar  suits  will  be  brought  against  non- 

who  are  not  members  of  the  Academy  :  resident  stockholders. 

"The  Chemical  Nature  of  DiaBtase,"  by  Thomas  Banks.— The  abstract  of  the  October  reports 

B.  Osborne,  introduced    by  Samuel    W.  Johnson;  of  the  condition  of  the  114  national   banks  in 
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Nebraska,  exclusive  of  Omaha  and  Lincoln,  pense  of  |411,897,  or  |226/>«r  «ip*to,or  62  cent8^>i?r 
**  shows  an  improvement  in  the  financial  condi-    <'«P*'^«  daily. 

tion  of  the  State  since  the  report  of  July  18.  -^""^.^fAS®^  ^'SSS'!?^  ^'^^  *v"***^c*l*"  *^''" 
While   there   are  3   banks    le^than   at   that    P^n«6^otj>oJ^3,W^ 

date,  the  loans  and  discounts  are  greater  by     ^  The  institutions  produced  $48,700  of  this  amount  in 
$200,000.  The  average  reserve  held  by  the  banks    cash,  farm  and  garden  products, 
is  less  than  in  the  July  report.    The  October  re- 
port gives  the  total  resources  as  $24,380,544 ;        In  consequence  of  investigations  by  the  Legis- 
loans  and  discounts,  $15,003,560 ;  stocks,  securi-    lature  into  alleged  frauds  on  the  part  of  person*; 

ties,  etc.,  $527,878 :  banking  houses,  furniture,  connected  with  State  institutions,  especially  the 
and  fixtures,  $1,247,678;  other  real  estate  and  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Lincoln  and  the  PenU 
mortgages  owned,  $606,659 ;  lawful  money  re-    tentiary,  prosecutions  were  instituted ;  but  no 

serve  in  banks,  $1,258,336.  Of  this  amount  convictions  were  had.  The  coal  paid  for  at  the 
$747,785  was  in  gold  coin  and  gold  treasury  cer-    hospital  averaged,  for  1891,  546  tons  montblr, 

tificates.  233  in  1892,  and  but  181  in  1893.    At  the  3  iii- 

**0f  the  liabilities  the  capital  stock  paid  in  sane  hospitals  the  annual  pet  capita  expense 

amounted  to  $7,423,100;  surplus  funds,  $1,433,-  was  reduced  from  $270.04  in  1892  to  $152.65  in 

910;  undivided  profits,  less  expenses  and  taxes  1894  at  Hastings;  from  $229.72  to  f  193.05  at 
paid.  $563,408;  dividends  unpaid,  $6,855;  in-     Lincoln ;  and  from  $270.34  to  $258.04  at  Norfolk 

dividual    deposits,    $11,989,794.     The   average  during  the  corresponding  period, 
reserve  held  oy  the  banks  was  31*92  per  cent."  The  Soldiers'  and  Siulors*  Home  at  Grand 

Railroads. — A  tabulated  statement  has  been  Island  had  210  enrolled  at  the  close  of  the  year, 

made  bv  the  State  Board  of   Transportation,  of  whom  179  were  present — 159  men   an^  20 

which  shows  the  surplus  or  deficit  of  earnings  women.    The  annual  expense  for  each  inmate 

per  mile  over  operating  expenses,  applying  to  was  reduced  from  $339.89  in  1892  to  $224.16  in 

all  roads  in  Nebraska  since  1887  up  to  the  year  1894. 

ending  June  30,  1894.    This  statement  on  the        The  State  Boardof  Public  Lands  and  Buildings 

face  snows  that  out  of  12  roads  in  the  State  only  ordered  the  Deaf-Mute  Institute  at  Omaha  to  be 

3 — the  Union    Pacific,  St.  Joseph  and  Grand  closed  at  such  time  as  the  superintendent  should 

Island,  and  the  Sioux  City,  0*Neill  and  North-  find  that  no  funds  were  left  from  the  legislative 

west — have  earned  less  per  mile  than  operating  appropriations.     The  attendance  was  137,  and 

expenses.    All  others  are  credited  with  earning  ineper  capita  expense  for  six  months,  $36.10. 
a  surplus ;  but  allowance  must    be  made  for        The  graduating  class  of  the  State  School  for 

taxes,  interest  on  funded  debt,  and  dividends,  the  Blind,  at  Neoraska  City,  announced  their  in- 

which  items  are  not  included  in  operating  ex-  tention  of  staying  at  the  institution  after  their 

penses.     The  item  of  taxes  amounts  to  from  graduation,  claiming  to  be  wards  of  the  State ; 

$160  to  $300  per  mile  per  year.  the  principal  appealed  to  the  Attorney-General, 

Edncatlon. — ^The  average  daily  attendance  in  who  replied  that  it  was  evidently  not  the  inten- 
the  public  schools  increased  from  161,152  in  1893  tion  of  the  act  of  Legislature  establishing  the  in- 
to 1 71,198  in  1894.  The  cost  in  the  former  year  stitution  to  make  it  a  permanent  home  for  the 
was  $5,149,748,  and  in  the  latter  $4,745,556.  The  pupils,  but  an  institution  for  educating  them' to 
falling  off  in  the  school  funds  was  due  to  the  gen-  take  care  of  themselves. 

eral  financial  depression  and  the  difficulty  of        The  Girls' Industrial  School,  at  Geneva,  has  had 

collecting  the  State  tax.  137  under  its  care  the  past  two  years,  of  whom 

The  total  enrollment  at  the  State  University  10  have  died  and  56  have  been  paroled.    The 

was  1,156.     Over  300  were  in  the  preparatory  per  capita  daily  cost  of  maintenance  was  44 

course,  61  in  the  college  of  law,  127  in  the  school  cents. 

of  art  and  music.    The  report  complains  of  lack        Militia. — At  the  annual  encampment  1,144 

of  funds ;  half  of  the  money  comes  from  the  Gen-  men  were  present  during  the  seven  days.    The 

eral  Government,  and  nearly  all  the  money  for  cost  of  rations  and    the  wages  at  $1   a  day 

buildings  thus  far  has  come  from  university  rev-  amounted  to  $12,886.     No  encampment   had 

enues  primarily  intended  for  purposes  of  instruc-  been  held  for  three  years,  owing  to  lack  of  funds, 

tion.     The  Stiftte,  from  its  general  fund,  has  but  the  last  Legislature  appropriated  $30,000. 

§iven  but  $25,000.     It  is  seven  years  since  a  Five  companies  were  ordered  to  Omaha  to  sup- 
uilding  has  been  erected  on  the  campus  by  leg-  press  rioting  during  the  strike, 
isiative  appropriations,  and  there  is  actually  no        Public  Lands. — According  to  the  Land  Corn- 
more  room  for  1,200  students  than  was  provided  missioner's  report,  the  number  of  acres  belonging 
for  400.  to  the  State,  under  grants  from  Congress,  not 

State  Institntions. — The  sum  of  appropria-  including   internal-improvement   lands,  which 

tions  made  by  the  Legislature  of  1893  was  $2,-  were  disposed  of  before  the  office  of  Land  Coin- 

208,940.20,  against  $2,886,575.63  in  1891.  niissioner  was  established,  is  3,026,659-9.   Of  this 

Current  expenses  for  the  support  of  convicts  in  the  acreage  there  are  in  the  common-school  lands. 

Penitentiary  are  fixed  by  n  contract  made  by  the  Lejf-  2,782,098*78  acres;  agricultural  college, 89,452*7^: 

ialature.     The  attain*  of  the  normal  school  and  the  university.   45,426-08 ;    Penitentiary,    32,044-01. 

university  are  under  control  of  a  board  of  education  The  last  Legislature  provided  for 'the  disposal 

and  a  board  of  re^fents  respectively.  Hence  thcHc  insti-  of  the  remaining  portion  of  an  original  grant  of 

tutiouH  are  OTnitted  Irom  the  following  comparison :  ak  roi  o/»r«c  t^f  ^^  V^oil^wl  c«i.-««  io«J? 

During   1892  the  remaining  11    institutiona  sup-  ^'^^  S?T  ?    T  *         ^"®v     *^'^     t       ,  , 

ported  1,564  inmatcR  at  a  cost  for  current  expenses  of  ,    ^'^V'^^^®,  .?, .  «lliJ^^,  *^"  disposed  of  as  fol- 

$390,678,  or  $'MS  per  capita,  or  68  cents  per  capita  ^^^  •  I>eeded.  330,272-o3  acres ;  contracted.  681.- 

daily.  ^        ^     ^  /-        /-  614-65;  leased,  1,583,866-09;  vacant,  373,135-40. 

During  1898  they  supported  1,822  inmates  at  an  e.\-  During  the  biennium,  Commissioner  Humphrey 
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has  disposetl  of  laDd  by  deeding 41,050*33  acres;  The  Law  on  Maximnm  Freisrht  Rates.— 

leased  556,67519  acres,  and  disposed  of  67,577*11  This  law,  known  as  the  Newberry  Taw  (see  "  An- 

acres  by  contract.  nual  Cyclopiedia  "  for  1898,  pp.  503  and  505),  has 

There  has  been  a  long  controversy  over  the  been  before  the  courts  more  than  a  year.    The 

ownership  of  sections  16  and  36  in  that  part  of  decision  in  the  Federal  court  was  that  while  the 

the  State  known  as  the  old  Ponca  Indian  reser-  act  was  constitutional  on  technical  grounds,  the 

ration,  now  in  Boyd  County.    The  State  claimed  Legislature,  in  reducing  the  rates  for  local  trafKc 

that  it  should  have  indemnity  lands  in  lieu  of  29^  per  cent.,  attempted  to  take  the  property  of 

those  lost  by  reason  of  the  selection  by  Indian  the  roads  without  just  compensation,  it  being 

allotment  of  school  lands  in  the  Ponca  reserva-  shown  upon  evidence  that  the  reduction  was  be- 

tion,  and  selections  of  such  lands  were  made  in  low  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  service 

the  county ;  but  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  rendered.    Consequently  the  injunction  was  sus- 

Land  Office  refused  to  give  the  State  the  lands  tained  without  prejudice  to  future  action  should 

selected,  on  the  ground  that  no  grant  was  made  circumstances  change  so  as  actually  to  reduce 

to  the  State  of  sections  16  and  36  in  place  for  the  reasonable  charges  for  transportation  by  the 

school  purposes  under  the  act  extending  the  roads  to  the  figures  indicated  in  the  act. 

t»undary  hne  of  the  State  by  Congress  in  1883,  Lawlessness. — The  treasurer  of  Holt  County, 

and  that  as  no  grant  was  made  to  the  State  of  Barrett  Scott,  was  accused  of  dishonesty  in  the 

sections  16  and  36  in  place,  no  indemnity  should  management  of  the  money  under  his  care,  and 

be  allowed  for  lands  lost  in  place.  an  investigation  was  made.    He  set  out  for  Mex- 

Under  this  decision,  the  United  States  Land  ico,  but  was  brought  back  and  tried,  the  amount 
Office  allowed  homestead  entries,  not  only  upon  embezzled  being  fixed  at  $32,000.  His  bonds- 
sections  16  and  36,  but  also  upon  the  indemnity  men  were  sued,  but  the  suit  was  dismissed  on  a 
selections  in  Boyd  County.  Appeal  was  taken  technicality.  On  the  night  of  Dec.  31  he  was 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  claim  of  t^ken  from  the  carriage  in  which  he  was  riding 
the  StAte  was  allowed,  and  the  lands  in  question,  with  his  wife  by  a  band  of  masked  men.  His 
amounting  to  14,975  acres,  were  awarded  to  fate  was  unknown  till  Jan.  19,  1895,  when  his 
Nebraska.  In  addition  to  this  confirmation  has  body  was  found  in  Niobrara  river.  There  was  a 
been  made  of  the  claims  of  the  State  to  30,918  rope  around  his  neck,  and  he  had  evidently  been 
acres  of  indemnity  lands  in  4  other  counties.  hanged  and  then  thrown  into  the  water. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  in  August  the  Labor  Interests. — Labor  circles  were  excited 

question  of  forfeiture  of  school  lands  by  pur-  by  the  decision  of  Judge  Dundy,  given  in  Janu- 

chasers  in  arrears  in  their  payments  came  up.  ary  at  Omaha,  reducing  wages  on  the  Union  Pa- 

About  3.000  have  failed  to  make  the  payments  cine  system.    The  reduction  affected  employees 

due.    In  view  of  the  crop  failure  and  the  general  in  all  departments,  and  amounted  to  nearly  10 

emergency,  the  board  decided  to  waive  the  right  per  cent.    On  the  other  hand,  organized  labor 

of  forfeiture  until  after  the  next  harvest.  gained  a  victory  in  the  decision  of  Judge  Cald- 

The  Drought. — Great  distress  was  caused  by  well  at  Omaha,  April  5,  that  the  receivers  of  the 
the  partial  failure  of  the  crops  in  1893,  and  their  Union  Pacific  haid  no  right  to  cut  the  wage 
Tot^I  destruction  in  a  large  part  of  the  State  in  schedule  down  arbitrarily  without  notifying  em- 
1894,  in  consequence  of  the  long-continued  ployees,  declaring  that  there  is  no  eouity  in  re- 
drought.  The  southwestern  part  of  the  State  ducing  wages  below  what  is  reasonable  and  just, 
suffered  severely.  Local  aid  was  given  in  various  in  order  to  pay  dividends  and  interest, 
districts  and  counties  by  affording  work  on  pub-  There  was  great  excitement  at  Omaha  about 
lie  improvements  to  the  needy  ;  and  the  Gov-  April  20, when  a  part  of  the  "Industrial  Army" 
emor  reorganized  the  relief  commission  of  1891,  was  at  Council  Bluffs,  over  the  refusal  of  the 
which  was  active  in  soliciting  and  distributing  railroads  to  carry  them  free  across  Iowa.  Several 
aid.  More  than  4,000  families  were  under  its  thousand  laborers  left  work  and,  forming  in  line, 
care  in  December.  Contributions  were  sent  marched  across  the  bridge  to  Council  Bluffs  with 
from  other  States,  amounting  in  all  to  about  150  the  intention  of  aiding  the  array.  A  train  was 
car  loads,  50  of  which  were  coal,  and  the  re-  captured  for  the  use  of  the  array,  but  as  Kelly 
mainder  flour,  grain,  etc.  The  railroads  gave  refused  to  take  it  and  issued  an  order  to  his 
free  transportation.  Oregon  sent  several  car  men  to  start  forward  on  foot  the  excitement 
loads  of    provisions  through  the  Chamber  of  subsided. 

Commerce  of  Portland.    A  car  load  of  com  and  A  mass  meeting  of  the  unemployed  was  held 

North  Carolina  rice  was  contributed  by  the  At-  at  Lincoln,  April  22,  to  recruit  a  company  for 

lantic  Coast  line.    Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Iowa  the  army.    A  train  was  captured  by  the  Indus- 

&Uo  gave  generous  assistance;  and  at  the  close  trials,  arid  recaptured  by  Federal  troops  at  Ogal- 

of  December  a  movement  was  begun  to  collect  a  lala;  250  of  the  Comraonwealers  were  taken  pris- 

train  load  of  corn  and  meat  from  the  South,  mak-  oners.    They  were  supposed  to  have  seized  the 

in^r  up  the  train  at  Atlanta.  train  with  the  idea  that  they  would  be  arrested 

Irrigation. — An  article  by  S.  D.  Cox  gives  a  and  taken  to  Omaha  for  trial,  and  thus  be  carried 

tftblc  of  the  irrigating  ditches  and  canals  already  300  railes  on  their  journey, 

in  operation  in  Scott's  Bluff  and  Cheyenne  Coun-  During  the  railroad  strikes  in  the  summer  the 

ties,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.    The  water  strikers  undertook  to   stop  the  packing-house 

is  from  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte.     In  31  of  business  in  South  Omaha;   they  attacked  the 

these  ditches  266  miles  have  been  finished  at  a  employees  on  their  way  to  work  and  stoned  the 

cost  of  $418,000.    The  number  of  acres  under  dummy  train  at  Sheely.  which  was  used  to  carry 

ditch  is  143,100.    The  depth  ranges  from  1  to  the  men  to  and  from  South  Omaha,  on  Aug.  8. 

8  feet,  and  the  width  on  tne  bottom  from  4  to  State  troops  were  sent  to  the  place,  and  order 

48.  was  restored. 
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Political. — The  State  Convention  of  Repub-  lion  without  waiting  for  the  State  central  com- 
licans  was  held  at  Omaha,  Aug.  22.  The  resolu-  mittee  to  set  a  date  for  that  convention.  Silver 
tions,  while  favoring  bimetallism  and  demand-  men  of  all  parties  were  invited  to  co-operate  with 
ing  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  standard  them  in  supporting  silver  candidates.  The  eon- 
money,  insisted  **  that  the  parity  of  the  value  of  vention  was  neld  ^pt.  26,  at  Omaha.  The  free- 
the  two  metals  be  maintained,  so  that  every  4ol-  silver  party,  which  was  also  in  favor  of  ta^on 
lar,  paper  or  coin,  issued  by  the  Government,  with  the  People*s  party,  was  in  control,  all  con- 
shall  be  as  good  as  any  other,"  declared  in  favor  tests  for  seats  were  decided  in  their  favor,  and 
of  protective  duties  and  reciprocity  with  Mexico,  the  result  was  a  bolt  by  the  Administration 
the  South  and  Central  American  republics,  and  Democrats,  who  placed  a  ticket  of  their  own  in 
the  Government  of  the  West  Indies;  for  more  the  field.  The  majority  report  of  the  Committee 
State  control  of  railroads,  and  the  adoption  of  a  on  Kesolutions  and  the  mmority  report  differed 
maximum  freight-rate  bill ;  and  declared  that  onlv  in  regard  to  the  silver  Question,  the  latter 
no  railroad  should  issue  stock  or  bonds  except  declaring  for  a  gold  basis.  The  former,  which 
for  property  actually  received  "  and  applied  to  was  adopted,  commended  the  income  tax,  advo- 
the  purpose' for  which  such  corporation  was  ere-  cated  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  the 
ated,  and  all  stock  dividends  and  other  fictitious  people,  and  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
increase  of  the  capital  stock  or  indebtedness  of  making  a  president  ineligible  for  re-election ;  de- 
any  such  corporation  should  be  void  " ;  also  for  nounc^  tne  A.  P.  A.  movement ;  declared  that 
arbitration  in  labor  troubles ;  denounced  trusts  all  paper  money  should  be  issued  by  the  Govern- 
and  the  concessions  in  the  present  tariff  to  ment,  and  that  the  Government  should  have  the 
the  sugar  and  whisky  trusts ;  recommended  an  option  of  redeeming  it  in  gold  or  silver,  and 
amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  providing  all  money — gold,  silver,  ana  paper — should  be 
for  investment  of  the  permanent  school  fund  in  full  legal  tender ;  and,  favoring  the  immediate 
State,  county,  and  scnool-district  bonds ;  and  restoration  of  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  sil- 
favored  legislation  to  encourage  the  production  ver,  said : 

of  beet  sugar.     Nominations  were  made  as  fol-  ^^  indoree  the  language  uaed  by  Hon.  John  G. 

lows :  For  Governor,  Thomas  M.  Majors ;  Lieu-  Carlialo  in  1878,  when  he  denounced  the  «  conspiracy "" 

tenant-Governor,   R.   E.   Moore  ;    Secretary  of  to  destroy  silver  money  as  **  the  moat  gigantic  criiiie 

State,  J.   A.  Piper ;   Auditor,  Eugene  Moore ;  of  this  or  any  other  age."  and  we  agree  with  him  that 

Treasurer,  Josepn   S.  Hartley;  Superintendent  **the  consummation  of  such  a  schem©  would  ulti- 

of  Public  Instruction,  H.  R.  Corbett ;  Attorney-  "Jf^^y  «n^il  more  misery  upon  the  human  race  than 

General,  A.  S.  Churchill ;  Commissioner  of  Pub-  J^A^^tS  JSl'lt^nJthrwnHT-""^  ^**  ^^'''  "^^ 

lie  Lands  and  Huildin^,  H.  C.  Russell.  ''''"^  "^  '^^  ^"""^'^  °^^°  ^^"^^- 

The  candidates  nommated  by  the  Prohibition-  The  names  of  the  following  candidates,  5  of 

ists  were  the  following :  For  Governor,  E,  A.  whom  were  nominees  of  the  People's  party,  were 

Gerrard ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Helle  G.  Hige-  placed  upon  the  ticket :  For  Governor,  Silas  A 

low;  Secretary  of  State,  L.  Hompes:  Auditor,  Holcomb;   Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  N.  Gaffin: 

Lein  J.  Smith ;  Treasurer,  D.  L.  Pond ;  Super-  Secretary  of  State,  F.  J.  Ellick ;  Treas^uper,  G. 

intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  F.  Hernice  Kear-  A.  Luikhart ;  Auditor,  J.  C.  Dahlman ;  Attorney-, 

ney;   Attorney-General,  J.  L.  Mack;  Corarais-  General,  D.  B.  Carey ;  Superintendent  of  Instruc- 

sioner  of  Lands,  Henry  M.  Hill ;  United  States  tion,  W.  A.  Jones ;  Commissioner  of  Lands,  S.  J. 

Senator,  C.  E.  Bentley.  Kent. 

The  People's  party  held  its  convention  at  The  Administration  wing  of  the  party,  though 
Grand  Island,  Aug.  24.  The  resolutions  reaf-  yielding  to  the  majority  on  the  silver wquest  ion 
firmed  the  Omaha  platform ;  demanded  free  and  and  the  choice  of  a  candidate  for  United  States 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  Senator,  withdrew  when  the  Populist  candidates 
1 ;  branded  as  treason  to  labor  in  every  field  the  were  nominated,  and  chose  a  ticket  of  its  own, 
unconditional  repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause  of  as  follows :  For  Governor,  P.  D.  Sturdevant ; 
the  Sherman  law;  and  demanded  national  laws  Lieutenant-Governor,  R.  A.  Dunpliy ;  Secretary 
for  encouragement  of  irrigation :  declared  for  a  of  State,  W.  P.  Rolfe ;  Auditor.  Otto  Bauman : 
liberal  service  pension  for  old  soldiers  and  sail-  Treasurer,  Luke  Breidenthal :  Attorney-General, 
ors,  the  municipal  ownership  of  public  works,  John  H.  Ames ;  Commissioner  of  Lands,  Jacob 
compulsory  arbitration  of  troubles  between  cap-  Bigler ;  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  Milton 
ital  and  labor,  for  a  maximum  freight  law  or  Doolittle.  Both  factions  filed  certificates  of  the 
the  enforcement  of  the  one  now  on  the  statute  nominations  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  each 
books,  and  for  the  immediate  relief  of  drought  claimed  the  right  to  have  its  ticket  placed  on  the 
sufferers.  The  ticket  follows :  For  Governor.  S.  official  ballot  as  the  Democratic  ticket.  Each 
A.  Holcomb;  Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  N. Gaffin ;  made  a  protest  according  to  law  against  the 
Secretary  of  State,  James  M'Fadden ;  Auditor,  nominations  of  the  other.  The  Secretary  of 
C.  A.  Wilson ;  Treasurer,  John  H.  Powers ;  At-  State  decided  in  favor  of  the  "  fusion  "  ticket, 
torney-General,  Daniel  B.  Carey ;  Commissioner  and  announced  that  he  would  place  the  names  of 
of  Lands,  Sidney  J.  Kent;  Superintendent  of  the  5  candidates  on  the  ballot  both  as  Demo- 
Instruction,  W.  A.  Jones.  crats  and  as  Populists.    It  was  contended  that 

A  meeting  of  free-silver  Democrats  was  held  no  name  could  appear  twice  on  the  ballot,  and 

in  Omaha,  July  31,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  the  Attorney-General's  opinion  coincided  with 

an  address  to  the  Democrats  of  the  State  on  the  this  view. 

silver  question.     In  the  address  men  of  that  party  The   Administration   Democrats  carried  the 

were  urged  to  stand  by  the  double  standard,  and  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  form  of  a 

they  were  advised  to  go  forward  and  hold  con-  petition  for  a  mandamus  restraining  the  Secre- 

ventions  and  elect  delegates  to  the  State  conven-  tary  of  State  from  placing  the  other  ticket  under 
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the  heBdin^  "  Demooratio  "  and  the  S«cretarj  at 
the  same  time  asked  the  oniuiot]  of  the  court  as 
to  how  the  natneB  should  be  placed  u))Qn  the  bnl- 
lot.  The  decision  of  the  court  was  against  the 
slraig-ht  Democrats,  the  writ  being  denied.  They 
desired  the  court  to  direct  the  Secretary  to  giie 
a  separftte  line  to  each  party  designation,  and 
also  to  add  to  the  designation  "straight  Demo- 
crat," the  words  "  by  petition."  Each  candi- 
date's name  appeared  but  once,  and  on  the  same 
line  with  it  was  the  name  of  the  party  or  parties. 

At  the  election,  Nov.  fl,  the  Democrat-ropulist 
candidate  for  Oovemor,  Silos  A.  Uolcomo,  was 
elected  by  a  Tote  of  87,815,  to  84,613  for  Majors, 
Republican,  and  4,439  for  Oenard,  Prohibition- 
ist. All  the  other  State  officers  elected  are  Re- 
publicans. Five  of  the  6  Congressmen  are  Re- 
publicans. The  Legislature  stands  as  follows 
on  joint  ballot:  Democrats,  4;  Republicans,  fi7; 
Populists,  11 ;  Populist-Democrate,  20. 

NETHERLANDS,  a  constitutional  monarchy 
in  western  Europe.  The  First  Chamber  of  the 
States  General  has  50  membera,  elected  by  the 
provincial  legislatures  for  nine  years,  one  third 
retiring  every  three  years.  The  Second  Cham- 
ber is  composed  of  KM)  members,  elected  for  four 
years  by  all  male  citizens  twenty-three  years  of 
age  who  pay  10  guilders  of  land  taxes  or  per- 
sonal  taxes  above  the  limit  of  partial  exemption, 
or  are  entitled  to  the  lodger  franchise.  The 
reigning  sovereign  is  Queen  Willemina,  bom 
Aug.  81,  1880,  daughter  of  the  late  King  Willem 
HI,  whom  slie  succeeded,  Nov.  23,  1890.  Her 
mother,  the  Dowager-Queen  Enima.  a  princess 
of  Waldeok-Pyrmont,  acts  as  Regent  during  her 
minoritv.  The  ministry.  constilut«d  Aug.  20, 
1601,  was  composed  as  follows  :  President  of  the 
Council  and  sfinister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Q. 
van  Thienhoven;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Dr.J. 
P.  Tak  van  Poortvliet ;  Minister  of  Finance, 
Dr.  N.  G.  Pierson:  Minigter  of  the  Colonies, 
Baron  W.  K.  van  Dedem ;  Minister  of  Justice, 
Dr.  H.  J.  Smidt;  Minister  of  War.  Lieut.-Col. 
A.  L.  G.  Seyflardt;  Minister  of  Marine,  J.  C. 
Jansen :  Minister  ot  Waterstaat.  Commerce,  and 
Industry,  C.  L<ely. 

Area  and  PopDlatlon.~The  area  of  the 
kingdom  is  12,648  square  miles.  The  popular 
tion.  as  computed  at  the  close  of  1892.  was 
4.669.376.  Of  this  number,  2,30S.647  were  males 
and  2.860,029  females.  Of  the  total.  1,506.703 
liveil  in  21  t^wns  of  more  than  20,000  inhabit- 
ants and  3.162.873  in  niral  communes— 82-2 
and  67'8  per  cent,  respectivelv.  The  principal 
cities  afe  Amsterdam,  with  487,893  inhabitants; 
Rotterdam,  with  222,233;  and  's  Gravenhage,  or 
The  Hague,  with  168,828.  The  number  of  mar- 
riages in  1892  was  83,530;  of  births.  148.714;  of 
deaths.  07.530:  eices."  of  births,  51,184.  The 
number  of  emigrants  was  6.290,  all  bound  for 
North  America  except  79  for  South  AFrica. 

FlnineeR. — The  budget  estimale  of  the  ordi- 
nary revenue  for  18»4  is  128,263.T2S  guilders 
(I  guilder  =  40  cents),  and  of  expenditure  186.- 
034.827  guildere.  Of  the  revenue,  11.740.000 
guilders  are  the  estimated  receipts  from  the 
land  tax,  11.611.000  guilders  from  the  personal 

«.  1.456.000  guilders  from  patents.e.eOO.fl" 


tax  on  incomes  from  trades  and  professions,  41,- 


950,000  guilders  from  excise  duties,  19.677,000 

guilders  from  indirect  taxes,  5,761,000  guilders 
from  import  duties.  215.815  guilders  from  the 
assay  Ux  on  gold  and  silver,  2,335,000  guilders 
frocn  domains.  7.760.00U  guilders  from  the  post 
office,  l,3Ki,000  guilders  from  telegraphs,  661,500 
guilders  from  the  state  lotterv.  132,000  guilders 
from  shooting  and  fishing  licenses,  1,400,000 
guilders  from  pilot  dues,  4,515  guilders  from 
mine  dues,  3,950,000  guilders  from  stale  rail- 
roads, and  8,669,895  guilders  from  other  sourctis. 

Of  the  expenditures,  804,000  guilders  are  for 
the  civil  list,  666,872  guilders  for  the  legislative 
bodies  and  the  royal  Cabinet,  784,929  guilders 
for  foreign  affairs,  6,364,574  guilders  for  justice, 
13.860,117  guilders  for  the  interior.  15,619,365 
guilders  for  the  navy,  19,031,217  guilders  for 
finance,  22,323,776  guilder?  for  war,  22,063,560 
guilders  for  Waterstaat  and  commerce,  1,431,075 
guilders  for  the  colonies,  36,056,869  guilders  for 
the  public  debt,  and  50,000  guOders  for  contin- 
gencies. 

The  public  debt  in  18H4  consisted  of  607,220,900 
guildersof  SJ-per-cent.  bonds,  89,068,550 guilders 
of  8-per-centB.,  1,470,000  guilders  of  redeemable 
sinking-fund  bonds,  876.959.000  guilders  of  3^ 
per-cent.  bonds  or  converted  4-per-cents..  2,013,- 
700  guilders  of  assumed  railroad  bonds,  and 
15.0(fi,000  guilders  of  paper  money,  making  a 
total  ot  1,091,782,150  guilders,  against  1,098,- 
966,950  guilders  in  1693,  The  interest  charge 
for  1694  was  81,415,835  guilders,  and  the  siuk- 
ing-fund  charge  3.032,800  guilders. 

Coinmerce. — The  shares  of  the  different  coun- 
tries in  the  special  commerce  for  1893  were  as 
follow ; 
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In  the  total  value  of  the  imports,  407.600,000 
guilders  represent  alimentarv  substances.  510,- 
400,000  gBilders  raw  materials.  251,600.000  guil- 
ders manufactured  pr^ucts.  218,200,000  guilders 
miscellaneous  mercnandise,  and  20,900,000  guil- 
ders precious  metals.  In  the  total  for  exports. 
374.700.000  guilders  stand  for  alimentarv  arti- 
cles, 373.200,000  guilders  for  raw  materials, 
252,900.000  guilders  for  manufactured  articles, 
111,400,000  guilders  for  miscellaneous  articles, 
and  4,400.000  guilders  for  precious  metals.  Some 
of  the  largest  imports  and  their  values  in  1893. 
when  the  total  importation  was  valued  at  1,282,- 
000,000  guilders,  were  the  following  articles; 
Cereals,  178,578,000  guilders ;  drugs.  176.064.000 
guilders:  iron  and  steel,  120.682.000  guilders; 
textiles,  raw  and  manufactured.  97,653,000  guil- 
ders; sugar,48,285,000 guilders;  0001,43,720,000 
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guilders;  copper,  38,978,000  guilders;  rice,  37,-  inclosed  in  separate  embankments,  containing  in 
698,000  guilders;  coffee,  31,734,000  guilders;  the  aggregate  750  square  raileu  of  ^oo/<f^r«  or  n*- 
wood,  29,404,000  guilders;  margarine,  23,170,000  claimed  areas,  which  will  be  emptied  by  pumf>- 
guilders.  Some  of  the  largest  exports,  and  their  ing.  As  the  shallower  parts  are  drainea  they 
values,  out  of  a  total  of  1,134,000,000  guilders  will  be  successively  brought  under  cultivation, 
for  1892,  were:  Dnigs,  135,889,000  guilders;  It  is  reckoned  that  within  ten  years  from  the  be- 
textiles,  raw  and  manufactured,  126,055.000  ginning  of  the  work  25,000  acres  will  be  re- 
guilders;  cereals  and  flour,  92,978,000  guilders ;  deemed  annually.  When  the  work — which  is  to 
iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof,  76,-  be  spread  over  a  period  of  thirtv-three  vears — 
015,000  guilders ;  margarine,  55,899,000  guilders ;  shall  have  been  completed,  the  ^uyder  2ee  will 
su^ar,  47,279,000  guilders ;  vegetables,  21,236,000  be  reduced  to  a  central  channel  17  miles  wide, 
guilders;  paper,  20,911,000  guilders.  to  be  called  the  Tsselmeer,  communicating  with 

Navigation. — There  were  entered  during  1893,  the  sea  by  locks  at  Wieringen,  with  Amsterdam 

at  the  ports  of  Holland.  1,467  sailing  vessels,  of  by  a  branch  3  miles  wide,  and  with  the  month  of 

1,131,384  cubic  metres,  of  which  603,  of  283,166  the  Yssel  by  a  shorter  branch.    About  350  square 

cubic  metres,  were  registered  as  Netherlandish,  miles  have  been  reclaimed  bv  similar  works,  the 

The  number  entered  with  cargoes  was  1,235,  of  most  important  area  being  the  Haarlem  poidrr^ 

1,085,102  cubic  metres.  The  total  number  cleared  covering  72  square  miles.    The  recovery  of  the 

was  1,512,  of  1,153,601  cubic  metres.    The  steam-  land  under  the  Zuyder  Zee,  which  was  submerged 

ers  entered  were  7,711  in  number,  of  16.572,844  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  floods  beginning  in 

cubic  metres,  of  which  2,119,  of  4,900,976  cubic  the  year  1170  and  ending  in  1410,  will  have  one 

metres,  were  of  Dutch  register,  and  7,284,  of  15,-  serious  drawback  in  the  destruction  of  the  fl>h- 

904,903  cubic  metres,  were  with  cargoes.    The  eries,  which  employ  3,000  persons  and  bring  m 

number  of  sailing  vessels  cleared  was  1,512,  of  about  1,000,000  guilders  a  year. 
1,153,601  cubic  metres;  the  number  of  steamers        Franchise  Crisis. — In  the  session  of  1893-'94 

was  7,558,  of  16,232,714  cubic  metres.  the  long-expected  bill  for  the  extension  of  the 

The  Netherlandish  merchant  navy,  on  Jan.  1,  franchise  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Tak  van  Poort- 

1893,  consisted  of  447  sailing  ships,  of  349,206  vliet.    All  parties  have  a^eed  that  the  franchise 

cubic  metres,  and  150  steamers,  of  479,314  cubic  ought  to  be  extended.    The  Constitution  of  184^ 

metres.  flxed  a  property  qualiflcation — ^20  guilders  of 

Railroads,  Posts,  and   Telegraphs. — The  taxes  in  tne  small  townships,  and  ranging  up  to 

length  of  the  Dutch  railroads  on  Jan.  1,  1893,  160  guilders  in  the  large  cities.    There  were  not 

was  1,839  miles,  of  which  986  miles  belonged  to  more  than  130,000  electors  in  a  population  of 

the  state.    The  capital  invested  in  the  state  rail-  4,000,000  before  the  Constitution  of  1887  was 

roads  was  262,674,000  guilders  to  Jan.  1,  1892.  adopted,  under  which  the  taxpaying  qualifica- 

The  post  office  in  1893  carried  in  the  mails  tion  was  lowered  and  the  electorate  more  than 

60,760,000  domestic  and  19,864  foreign  letters,  doubled.    That  Constitution  does  not  prescribe 

31,394,000  domestic  and  4,889,000  foreign  postal  a  property  qualiflcation  of  any  sort,  but  simply 

cards,  101,699,000  domestic  and  11,631,000  for-  states  that  Dutchmen  to  be  voters  must  have  at- 

eign  newspapers  and  circulars,  and  2,807,000  do-  tained  the  age  of  twenty-three  years  and  possess 

mestic  registered  letters  and  postal  orders  rep-  the  attributes  of  fiti^ess  and  social  well-being, 

resenting  292,414,000  francs,  and  450,000  foreign,  and  enumerates  as  disqualifications  degradation 

of  the  declared  value  of  106,945,000  francs.    The  from  the  franchise  bv  the  judgment  of  a  crim- 

receipts  were  14,791,549  francs,  and  the  expenses  inal  court,  a  legal  judgment  declaring  one  unfit 

12,042,430  francs.  to  manage  his  property,  the  receiving  of  alms  or 

The  state  telegraphs  in  1893  had  a  length  of  public  charity,  ana  a  failure  to  pay  the  tax  iin- 
3,440  miles,  with  12,350  miles  of  wire.  The  posed  in  the  preceding  year,  provided  a  tax- 
number  of  internal  dispatches  was  2,235,432,  and  paying  limitation  is  a  part  of  tne  electoral  law. 
of  international  dispatches  2,155,633.  The  re-  When  the  Conservative  party  was  defeated  in 
ceipts  were  2.941,825  francs ;  expenses,  4,429,366.  1891,  the  Liberals  came  into  power  with  a  di:*- 

The  Waterstaat. — The  dikes  and  canals  of  tinct  mission  to  widen  the  electoral  franchise, 

Holland  are  in  charge  of  a  separate  depart-  and  the  task  was  in  particular  intrusted  to  Dr. 

ment  of  the  Government.    There  are  1,907,170  Tak  van  Poortvliet,  who  had  been  the  champion 

miles  of  canals  and  3,000  miles  of  canalized  riv-  of  a  democratic  reform  of  the  franchise, 
ers,  chief  of  which  is  the  Yssel.  Dr.  Tak's  bill  declared  that  all  burghers  are 

A  commission  that  has  studied  the  question  of  entitled  to  the  franchise  who  possess  the  means 
draining  the  Zuyder  Zee  has  recommended  that  of  maintaining  themselves  ana  supt)orting  their 
the  work  be  carried  out.  It  is  proposed  to  re-  families,  and  education  enough  to  apply  in  writ- 
claim  from  the  sea  about  450.000  acres,  the  value  ing  for  registration  on  the  list  of  voters.  It  re- 
of  which  is  estimated  at  326,000,000  guilders,  quired  that  the  voter  should  have  lived  in  the 
The  cost  of  the  work  is  estimated  at  189,000,000  same  house  three  months  before  registration, 
guilders,  to  which  must  be  added  compensation  and  that  he  should  not  have  changed  nis  dwell- 
to  fishermen  and  defensive  works,  making  the  ing  more  than  once  during  the  twelve  months 
total  cost  315,000,000  guilders.  The  draining  is  to  preceding ;  that  he  or  his  wife  or  children  should 
be  carried  out  by  means  of  a  sea  dike  from  North  not  be  recipients  of  alms  or  parochial  relief,  or 
Holland  to  Priesland.  The  wall  will  be  216  feet  condemned  to  deprivation  of  civic  rights,  or 
wide  at  the  base,  and  its  top  will  be  17|-  feet  have  been  within  three  years  detained  in  a  re- 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  Amsterdam.  On  formatory  or  imprisoned  for  vagabondage  or 
the  inner  side,  below  the  summit,  will  be  laid  a  mendicancy.  If  the  burgher  had  failed  to  per- 
railroad  track  beside  a  wagon  road.  The  sea  form  his  military  duties  or  had  been  dismissed 
having  been  barred  out,  4  different  areas  will  be  from  the  army  as  a  rogue,  or  had  failed  to  pay 
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the  king's  taxes  imposed  upon  him  within  the  area  of  50,848  square  miles,  had  in  1892  a  popu- 
Tear,  he  was  likewise  disqualified.  This  measure  lation  of  24,268,092  persons,  which  is  184  to  the 
would  have  increased  the  aggregate  number  of  square  kilometre,  a  denser  population  than  in 
voters  from  300.000  to  800,000.  The  educational  Bengal.  The  other  islands  subject  to  the  Nether- 
qualification  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  or-  lands  have  a  population  estimated  at  8,898,500, 
thodox  Protestants  and  the  Catholics,  because,  making  a  total  of  82,666,592.  The  largest  towns 
while  it  would  admit  the  Socialist  workmen  of  are  Batavia,  the  capital,  with  114,864  inhabit- 
t  he  towns,  it  would  exclude  the  workers  in  the  ants ;  Surabaya,  with  145,690 :  and  Surakarta. 
fields  who  form  the  mass  of  their  supporters,  with  101,926.  Of  the  population  of  Java  and 
Many  others  recoiled  from  the  sweeping  reform  Madura,  23,956,962  were  natives,  246,807  Chi- 
proposed  by  Dr.  Tak ;  and  when  he  found  that  nese,  47,140  Europeans,  14,703  Arabs,  and  2.982 
ne  could  not  get  the  original  bill  through  the  Hindus  and  others.  The  revenue  is  derived 
Stat-es  General,  he  accepted  an  amendment  which  from  coffee  grown  on  Government  lands,  the 
excluded  dwellers  in  boats  and  in  hotels  and  opium  monopoly,  which  is  farmed  out,  tithes, 
lodging  houses,  and  heads  of  families  whose  customs,  the  salt  duty,  railroads,  tin  minei«. 
dwelling  consisted  of  a  single  room.  This  cut  telegraphs,  etc.  The  total  receipts  for  1894  were 
down  the  electorate  to  about  670,000,  and  when  estimated  at  125,135,594  guilders,  and  the  ex- 
the  Second  Chamber  adopted  another  amend-  penditures  at  139.079,682  guilders.  The  imports 
Dient  further  restricting  it  the  minister  with-  of  merchandise  on  private  account  in  1892  were 
drew  the  bill.  Dr.  van  Thienhoven  left  the  valued  at  152,225,000  guilders,  107,004,000  guil- 
niinistry,  and  a  considerable  section  of  the  Lib-  ders  for  Java  and  Madura,  and  45,221,000  guil- 
erals  abandoned  the  lead  of  the  Minister  of  the  ders  for  the  outposts ;  merchandise  imports  on 
Interior,  who  was  all  the  more  earnestly  sup-  Government  account,  6,683,000  guilders :  imports 
ported  in  his  position  by  the  Radical  wing.  He  of  specie,  12,030,000  guilders :  total  value  of  im- 
decided  to  appeal  to  the  country.  The  Second  ports,  170,888,000  guilders.  The  exports  of  mer- 
Chamber  was  dissolved  on  March  20,  and  the  chandise  on  private  account  were  oi  the  value  of 
elections  were  held  on  April  10.  Dr.  Kuyper  127,133,000  guilders  from  Java  and  Madura,  and 
and  Dr.  Schaepman,  the  leaders  of  the  Clerical  50,986,000  guilders  from  the  outposts ;  exports 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  declared  for  Dr.  Tak's  on  Government  account,  26,298,000  guilders ; 
reform,  but  they  could  not  carry  their  parties  total  exports  of  specie,  10,537,000  guilders ;  total 
with  them.  The  voters  were  dissatisflea  with  value  of  exports,  214,954,000  guilders.  The  iner- 
the  course  that  the  minister  had  taken,  and  many  chant  marine  of  the  East  Indies  in  1892  consisted 
former  supporters  of  the  minister  refrained  from  of  1,839  vessels,  of  237,952  cubic  metres  tonnage, 
voting.  The  result  was  an  unexpected  victory  There  were  816  miles  of  railroads  in  operation  in 
for  the  Opposition  parties,  which  won  56  seats  to  Java  in  1894  and  172  miles  in  Sumatra,  and  254 
44  for  the  Government.  As  soon  as  the  result  of  miles  more  were  building  in  Java.  The  post 
the  second  ballots  was  known  Dr.  Tak  and  his  office  in  1892  delivered  7,898,740  internal  and 
colleagues  placed  their  resignations  in  the  hands  7,909,777  foreign  letters. 
of  the  Queen  Regent,  April  28.  Military  IMsaster.— The  army  of  the  East 

A  new  ministry  was  formed  on  May  8,  as  fol-  Indies,  in  1894,  consisted  of  1,377  officers  and 

lows :  Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  33,403  soldiers,  of  whom  13,593  were  Europeans, 

Jonkheer  J.  Roell ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  57  Africans,  and  19,753  natives.    The  hostilities 

8.  van   Houten;    Minister  of   Justice,  Dr.  W.  against  the  rebellious  chiefs  of  Acheen  were 

van  der  Kaay ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  J.  P.  brought  to  an  end  by  the  fall  of  Roending  in 

Spren^r  van  Eyk;  Minister  of  Marine,  Jonk-  the  early  part  of  1894.     Soon  afterward  the 

heer  fl.  M.  van  der  Wyck ;   Minister  of  War,  Government  undertook  to  bring  into  subjection 

Lieut.-Gen.  C.  D.  H.  Schneider;    Minister  of  the  Rajah  of  Lombok,  who  had  oppressed  Dutch 

Waterstaat,  Commerce,  and  Industry,  P.  W,  van  subjects  and  treated  the  suzerain   power  with 

der  Sleyden ;  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  Dr.  J.  H.  contempt.    No  answer  having  been  returned  to 

Bergsma.  an  ultimatum  that  was  sent  to  him,  an  expedi- 

The  new  Government   made  reform  of  the  tion  of  2,500  men  and  5  war  ^hips  was  sent  out 

franchise  for  elections  to  the  Second  Chamber  in  the  middle  of  June  to  punish  him.  The  Rajah 

and  the  provincial  and  municipal  councils  the  and  chiefs  gave  in  their  submission,  but  Gen. 

first  article  of  its  programme.    It  proposed  also  Vetter,  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  thought 

a  reform  of  the  personal  tax,  and  a  measure  regu-  it  expedient  to  hold  several  points.   One  column, 

lating  the  financial  relations  of  the  State  with  under  Col.  Bylevelt,  was  sent  into  the  interior  of 

the  communes.    When  the  States  General  met  Lombok,  which  is  an  island  more  than  2,000 

on  Sept.  18  the  speech  from   the   throne  an-  square  miles  in  extent ;  another  force  was  posted 

nounced,  in  addition  to  these  projected  measures,  at  Mataram,  the  principal  town ;  while  a  third, 

a  military  penal  code,  the  renewal  of  naval  ma-  under  Gen.  van  Ham,  established  itself  at  Tjakra 

terial,  the  better  armament  of  the  army  and  the  Negara,  between  Mataram  and  the  seaport  of 

navy,  and  some  other  military  measures,  the  or-  Ampenan,  on  thenorthwestcoast.nearest  to  Java, 

ganization  of  labor  chambers  and  various  other  On  Aug.  25  the  natives  surprised  Gen.  van  Ham's 

]alx)r  laws,  the  increase  of  the  import  and  export  column  in  the  dead  of  night,  surrounding  the 

duties  in  the  Indies,  and  proposals  for  the  de-  position  completely  and  cutting  off  all  supplies, 

velopment  of  the  colony  of  Surinam.    The  dif-  No  course  was  possible  except  to  force  a  way 

ferences  with  Venezuela  that  had  been  pending  through  to  the  capital,  which  the  remnant  of  the 

since  1875  were  amicably  settled  in  1894.  column  reached  on  Aug.  26.    Col.  Bylevelt's  col- 

The  Dutch  East  Indies. — The  area  of  the  umn  was  also  attacked  and  compelled  to  retreat 

possessions  of  the  Netherlands  in  Asia  is  719,-  to  Mataram,  where  it  joined  the  other.   The  com- 

674  square  miles.    Java  and  Madura,  with  an  bined  force,  leaving  the  guns  behind,  retreated 
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by  a  circuitous  route  to  Ampenan  to  seek  the  of   the   Supreme   Court,  Michael  A.  Murphy; 

protection  of  the  gunboats.    The  losses  of  the  Associate  Justices,  R.  R.  Bigelow,  Charles   ti. 

two  columns  were  14  officers,  including  Gen.  van  Belknap— all  Republicans,  except  Belknap. 

Ham,  and   163  men  killed,.  12  officers  and  153  Finances. — Tne  total  receipts  from  real  estate 

men  wounded,  and  6  officers  and  148  men  miss-  and  personal  property  tax  in  1893  were  f2:^,- 

ing.     After  the  routed  columns  reached  Ampe-  864.77.    The  tax  on  the  net  proceeds  of  mines 

nan,  where  200  marines  and  guns  were  landed,  was  $1,289.32.    The  revenue  from  escheated  es- 

all  that  survived  of  another  column  that  had  tates  was  $14.28;  from  possessory  claims,  $15: 

been  sent  into  the  interior  under  Col.  Lawick  from  tolls,  $65.86;   from  court  fines,  $769.90; 

van  Pabst  to  occupy  certain  points  and  see  that  from  gaming  licenses,  $4,793.74 ;  from  poll  tax, 

the  engagements  entered  into  by  the  chiefs  were  $12,636.    The  gross  collections  of  State  revenue 

duly  earned  out  fell  back  on  the  main  body.  Col.  were  $248,448.87;    net  amount  paid  into  the 

Lawick  had  entered  Tjakra  Negara,  supposing  it  treasury,  $218,654.13. 

to  be  occupied  by  Gen.  van  Ham,  and  was  caught  The  total  expenditures  were  $452,014.21,  from 

in  an  ambush  and  his  force  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  following  sources :   From  f unda  applicable 

the  sudden  fire  that  was  opened  upon  the  unsus-  for  general  purposes,  $208,260.48 ;  from  State 

pecting  troops  from  loopholes  on  every  side.   Col.  school  funds,  $121,060.53;  from  State  Univer- 

Lawick  was  among  the  killed.    There  was  an-  sity  funds,  $18,098,65 ;    from    district   judges* 

other  detachment  in  the  interior  commanded  by  salary  fund,  $24,744.66 ;   actual  disbursements 

Capt.  Lindgreen,  which  was  besieged  in  a  Hindu  from  State  treasury,  $372,164.21. 

temple  and  finally  surrendered.    The  insurgents  Of  the  expenditures,  $31,614.95  was  for  the 

threatened  to  kill  these  troops  unless  the  Dutch  Legislature ;   $108,897  for  support  of  schools ; 

Government  agreed  to  make  peace,  but  they  were  $10,000  for  the  World's  Fair  exhibit;  $20,392 

eventually  released  on  parole  at  the  command  of  for  the  judicial  department ;   $15,479  for  the 

the  old  Raiah.    The  treacherous  attack  on  the  State    University ;    purchase   of    State    bonds, 

Dutch  gamsons  had  been  preconcerted  and  car-  $30,000 ;  redemption  of  State  bonds,  $24,000 ; 

ried  out  without  his  connivance.    The  terms  of  interest  on  State  bonds,  $25,850. 

settlement  to  which   he  and   his  chiefs  agreed  The  appropriation  for  the  State  prison,  1893- 

were  that  he  should  pay  1,000,000  guilders  trlb-  *94,  was  $65,000.    The  prison  receipts  for  1893 

ute  and  should  be  recognized  as  ruler  of  the  Sas-  amounted  to  $9,393.23. 

saks,  who  live  in  the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  The  assessed  value  of  property  in  1893  was : 

the  island,  but  that  the  latter  should  have  their  Real  estate,  $18,029,819.65;  personal  jpropertv, 

own  local  chiefs.    Some  of  the  Balinese  chiefs  $8,148,241.24;  total,  $26,178,060.89.    The  State 

who  had  imposed  their  rule  on  the  inhabitants  tax  of  90  cents  amounted  to  $285,602.53.  of 

entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  Rajah's  min-  which  $9,438.47  was  delinoiient ;    the  county 

isters  and  obtainea  the  aid  of  their  country-  tax  amounted  to  $416,772.82,  of  which  $23,'- 

men  in  the  island  of  Bali,  while  English  and  116.37  was  delinquent. 

Chinese  merchants  supplied  them  with  arms.  The  value  of  tne  mining  product  for  1893  is 

The  Dutch  authorities  sent  500  troops  to  re-en-  ^ven  by  the  Comptroller  at  $2,501,169.99,  which 

force  the  disabled  expedition  and  sought  the  aid  is  $1,001,882  less  than  reported  by  Wells,  Fargo 

of  the  Sassaks  and  ETampongs  of  Lombock,  who  &  Co.'s  Express,  whose  statement  is  made  up 

willingly  entered  into  an  alliance  to  fight  the  from    the  value    of   gold    and   silver   bullion 

Balinese.   The  Dutch  advanced  against  the  forti-  shipped  out    of   the  State,  while  that  of  the 

fieations  of  the  Balinese  in  the  vicinity  of  Mata-  Comptroller    is    from    the    report    of    county 

ram,  while  the  Sassaks  marched  down  from  the  assessors. 

interior.    The  coast  places  were  bombarded  and  The  State  debt,  exclusive  of  the  $380,000  irre- 

all  trade  was  stopped.    Mataram  was  besieged  by  deemable  bond,  is  $189,000;  accrued  interest, 

the  alliesand  almost  destroyed  by  shells.   Tjakra  $12,946.67;  total,  $201,946.67:  and  the  cash  in 

Negara  was  also  invested.   On  Sept.  29  Mataram  the  treasury  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the 

was  taken,  with  a  loss  of  12  killed  and  49  wound-  debt,  $190,805.98.    On  Jan.  4  the  Comptroller 

ed  on  the  Dutch  side,  after  eight  hours  of  fierce  redeemed  $24,000  of  outstanding  State  bonds, 

fighting.   The  war  was  continued  until  after  the  and  paid  all  accrued  interest. 

Mjah  and  his  son  and  grandson  had  been  sur-  The  amount  of  bonds  with  accrued  intere5t 

rendered  in  November.    The  expedition  was  dis-  and  cash  held  by  the  State  in  trjst  for  the  edu- 

banded  late  in  December,  but  two  battalions  were  cational  funds  is  $1,290,999.94. 

kept  to  i^arrison  the  island.  The  State  made  an  exhibit  at  the  Midwinter 

NEVADA,  a  Pacific  coast  State,  admitted  to  Fair,  for  which  $11,748  was  raised  by  subsscrip- 

the  Union  Oct.  31,  1864;  area,  110,700  square  tion.    The  building  and  grounds  cost   $6,367, 

miles.    The  population,  according  to  each  decen-  and  the  building  was  sold  for  $200.    The  total 

nial  census,  was  42,491  in  1870;  62,266  in  1880;  cost  was  $13,985.24;  the  total  receipts,  incliid- 

and  45,761  in  1890.    Capital,  Carson  City.  ing  subscriptions.  $12,432.85. 

Uoyernment. — The  following  were  the  State  Edncation. — The  statistics  for  1892-'93  give 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Roswell  K.  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  common 
Colcord;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Joseph  Poujade;  schools  as  7,514;  tne  average  daily  attendance. 
Secretary  of  State,  Olin  H.  Grey:  Comptroller,  5.192:  the  whole  number  of  teachers,  277;  the 
R.  L.  Iiorton ;  Treasurer,  John  P.  Egan.  till  average  length  of  school  term,  one  hundred  and 
April,  when  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  fifty- four  days.  The  whole  school  population 
George  Richards;  Attorney-General,  J.  D.  Tor-  in  i894  was  9,454:  the  apportionment  of  school 
reyson;  Adjutant  General,  J.  Poujade;  Super-  moneys  for  the  first  half  of  1894  was  $70,560. 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Orvis  Ring;  President  Jones,  of  the  State  University,  re- 
Surveyor  General,  John  B.  Jones;  Chief  Justice  signed  in  May,  and  President  J.  E.  Stubbs,  of 
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Baldwin  University  at  Berea,  Ohio,  was  chosen  of  ripening,  the  entire  lot  of  analyses  for  the  three 

to  succeed  him.    The  financial  report  in  Febru-  y©*"  average  in  percentage  as  follows : 

ary  showed  that  the  legislative  appropriation  to 

the  university  contingent  fund  for  1893-'94  was  ingredients. 

$25,000,  of  which  $  16.045  was  expended  during  tj^Qcitwe. 


1891. 


171T 
17 -87 


1892. 


1&M 
17-71 
80-76 


1893. 


U-28 
ITM 
8077 


1893.  The  State  Mining  Laboratory  fund  ap-  TouIboYmb*. .*!!!.'.*!*.. '!.*!! 

propriation  for  the  two  years  was  $6,000,  of    Purity 

which    $2,867.47  was    expended.    The  United  . 

States  Government  appropriation  to  the  Agri-  T**"*  ^  *  ™?'*  extraordinary  record  and  shows  what 

cultural  College  fund  from  July,  1893.  to  July,  ?" '!?:?{^,*"f^^         'I"  the  mountain  States  can  do 

1894,  was  $19^,  of  which  $11,998.46  was  ei-  "*  "^^  ^^  *°^  beet-sugar  production. 
pended  in  1893.  The  Federal  appropriation  to  Mining. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
the  Experimental  Station  fund  from  July,  1893,  holders  of  the  Consolidated  California  and  Vir- 
to  Julv,  1894,  was  $7,500,  all  of  which  was  paid  ^nia  (Comstock)  Mining  Company  was  held  in 
out  in'  1893  but  $410.44  About  $50,000  was  ex-  October,  with  a  representation  of  about  200,000 
pended  on  the  university  and  its  auxiliary  insti-  of  the  216,000  shares  of  stock.  The  financial 
tur  ions  during  1893.  statement  showed  that  the  receipts  during  the 

In  November  it  appeared  from  the  report  that  past  year  amounted  to  $532,450,  of  which  $362,- 

the  university  would  close  the  calendar  year  793  was  the  gross  bullion  product  of  the  mine, 

with  no  deficiency  in  the  several  funds  of  the  and  $108,000  came  from  an  assessment.    Balance 

State  University  proper,  the  Experiment  Sta-  on  hand  in  the  treasury  of  the  company  is  $165,- 

tion.  and  Mining  and  Laboratory  department.  500  in  gold  coin. 

A  deficiency  of  |^,220  still  exists  in  the  Agricul-  New  gold  mines  are  reported  to  have  been  dis- 

tural  College  fund.    The  average  attendance  at  covered  at  Kennedy,  where  more  than  400  loca- 

the  University  is  218  students.  tions  had  been  made  in  June;   one  mine  had 

A    University    Extension    Society  has    been  more  than  4,000  tons  of  $30  ore  uncovered ;  also* 

formed  at  Carson  with  104  members.  near  Reno,  a  piece  of  ore  from  which  was  assayed 

Railroads. — The  total  valuation  of  railroad  and  found  to  contain  large  amounts  of  both  gold 

property  in  the  State  is  given  as  $8,825,555.    It  and  silver ;  and  still  others  in  Lincoln  County. 

IS  taxed  for  State  pnrposes  $79,430,  and  for  A  new  town,  called  Beeves,  has  sprung  up  m 

county  purposes  $198,542.  that  county,  and  several  tunnels  have  b«en  run. 

The  rf evada  Southern  Railway,  a  branch  of  ^rom  whicn  paying  ore  has  been  taken.    Owinfi^ 

the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  is  completed  within  a  to  the  scarcity  of  lumber  tents  are  used  for  all 

few  miles  of   the  southeni  boundary  of  Nye  kinds  of  business  in  the  little  town. 

County.    There  are  large  deposits  of  gold-  and  A  report  in  December  says :  **  Iron  ore  is  being 

silver-bearing  ore  in  Nye  ana  Lincoln  Counties,  shipped  in  large  quantities  from  Lovelock  to 

carrying  from  $30  to  $60  to  the  ton.    But  this  San  Francisco,  where  it  is  manufactured  into 

ore  could  not  be  worked  profitably  until  cheaper  steel.    In  Wolverine  district,  14  miles  northeast 

transportation  facilities  were  obtainable.  of  the  Comstock,  there  is  a  vast  deposit  of  abso- 

Aloug  the  course  of  the  Virgin  river  are  fine  lutely  pure  metal,  with  the  exception  that  it  car- 
orchards,  planted  by  the  early  Mormon  settlers,  nes  a  small  percentaj^e  of  chrome,  which  en- 
and  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  the  hances  its  value.    This  deposit  can  be  delivered 
soil  in  that  region  is  adapted  for  the  cultivation  to  the  railroad  for  75  cents  a  ton." 
of  Egyptian  dates.  Of  the  discovery  of  coal  in  Esmeralda  County, 

Not  far  from  the  point  where  the  line  of  this  the  "  Mining  Industry  "  says :  "  It  has  long  been 

road  crosses  the  diagonal  line  that  separates  a  theory  among  geologists  that  there  is  no  coal 

Nevada  on   the  southwest  from   California   is  west  of  about  the  western  boundary  of  Utah, 

what   is  believed  to  l)e  the  famous  Gunsight  Evidently  some  mistake  has  been  made,  as  bitu- 

mine.    One  of  the  pioneers,  in  passing  through  minous  coal  has  been  discovered  in  western  Ne- 

Ihat  section,  picked  up  a  piece  of  lead,  almost  vada,  about  25  miles  east  of  Candelaria.** 

pure,'  and  made  a  sight  for  his  gun  with  it.     It  A  company  has  been  formed  in  Reno  to  open 

was  so  rich  that  when  he  told  the  story  in  civil-  the  borax  fields  in  Washoe  County,  about  100 

ization  prospectors  set  out  to  locate  it.    The  miles  north  of  Reno.    The  company  have  over 

fact  of  the  similarity  of  all  the  valleys  led  many  1,800  acres  of  borax  land  in  two  fields,  one  at 

ajstrav,  and  they  perished  from  thirst.    His  de-  Grant  Point  and  the  other  at  Sulphur  Springs, 

scription  of  the  place  applied  to  so  many  spots  Mineral    Springs.  —  The   bulletin    of   the 

that  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  locate  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  shows  that  the 

mine  heretofore,  but  the  present  owners  believe  State  is  rich  in  mineral  springs.    It  has  63  al- 

thev  have  found  it.    The  valley  adjoining  that  kali  springs,  13  mineral  springs,  5  soda  springs, 

which  is  the  route  of  the  Nevada  Southern  is  8  sulphur  springs,  8  thermal  springs,  and  22  warm 

called   Pahrump.    It    is   the  principal  one  of  springs,  besides  many  more  of  more  or  less  note, 

them  all  for  gold  and  silver  and  lead  mines.    A  One  spring,  near  Cai-son  City,  has  a  flow  of  4,000 

t)and  of  renegade  Indians  have  settled  in  it.  gallons  an  hour,  120"  F. ;  soda,  borax,  iron,  mag- 

Agricnltiire.— The  **  Louisiana  Planter  and  nesia,  and  arsenic. 

Manufacturer*'  says,  in  reference  to  analyses  The  Bonndarjr  Line. — The  line  between  Ne- 

made  at  the  experiment  station  of  the  Univer-  vada  and  California  has  been  surveyed  recently, 

sity  of  Nevada :  and  the  new  survey  gives  to  Nevada  a  triangular 

It  is  simply  surprising  to  see  the  wonderf\il  results  ^^^^e  of  California '55  miles  lone  by  one  third  of 

had  there  in  suuar-beet  production  during  the  past  J^  mile  in  breadth,  while  the  latter  takes  from 

three  years.    Omitting  six  analvsea  of  unripe  hevtn  in  Nevada  a  similar  tract  60  miles  long  by  one  third 

1B93,  which  were  made  only  to  cletermine  the  progrew  of  a  mile  in  width.    The  boundary  line  follows 
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the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  meridian  to  its  natural  resourccft,  and  that  our  people  have  nuwie  nn- 

intersection  with  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  of  lati-  paralleled  advance  in  tikilL  in  every  branch  of  mana- 

tude.  which  falls  within  the  water  of  Lake  Tahoe,  *«ct""  *'?'l*^T°**'iP  ^  I*'*^^^®  penod  has  Wn  one 

whence  it  runs  at  an  obtuse  angle  to  Colorado  ^^^^^^"if^^^l^^^^^ 

nver  on  the  thirty-Mth  parallel                       ^u  ^  1»78.    In  1878  the  Republican  partv  passed  lawn  in 

Land  Grants. — The  grants  of  land   to  the  restraintof  the  coinage  of  money,  denying  minta^yfc  to 

State  by  the  Government  aggregate   2,732,884  silver,  the  money  we  need  in'tne  pocket  of  every 

acres.    Of  this  amount  there  have  Ibeen  approved  citizen  and  till  of  every  store.    The  decadence  of 

to  the  State  2,248,374  acres,  leaving  due  the  State  silver  has  been  steady,  gradual,  and  unrelenting?  fc» 

a  balance  of  484,610  acres.    Part  of  this  latter  ^*^«  f^P  ^^  ;»»J  ^^l^  ^^"^A^Vt  ""^  ""5^?'  ^"^.^^^-^'f 

--^     ^«.  u  „  u^^^  \,^y^4^^A  around  our  industries  and  labor,  and  the  pnces  <>! 

amount  has  been  selected.                   ,  .,     •     t  i  every  production  of  labor,  by  foiist,  field,  mine,  and 

Labor  Interests.— The  railway  stnke  m  J  uly  nianulacturo.  have  fallen  parallel  with  the  decadem-c 

extended  to  the  roads  iu  this  btate,  and  Federal  of  silver,  which  to-day  is  worth  le«»  tlian  50  jver  cent 

troops  were  sent  to  Reno  and  other  points  to  of  its  standard!  coinage  value  at  the  legal  ratio  of  16 

protect  the  mail  trains.    Several  strikers  were  to  l. 

arrested  at  Carlin  and  tried  for  conspiracy  to  ^  Three  millions  of  our  people  are  without  the  corn- 
obstruct  United  States  mails  and  interstate  com-  ^^^s  and  decencies  of  life,  every  mdusoj  m  our 
^^-  V  rni.^  •„«„  ^^„i  J  «^*  „„^.««,.-.^„  „  ««»ji«f  nation  is  restrained,  pinched,  and  dwarfed  by  tlie 
naerce.  The  jury  could  not  agree  upon  a  verdict,  demonetization  of  silver  to  tlie  great  injury  of  iver> 
standing  9  for  acquittal  and  3  for  conviction.  laborer,  producer,  and  tradesman  in  the  nation. 

PolltlcaL— The  Republican  State  Convention  The  volume  of  money  in  circulation  should  be 

met  at  Reno,  Aug.  25.    Besides  reaffirming  the  speedily  increased  and  ahvays  be  fully  adequate  tor 

principles  of  the  party,  the  resolutions  contained  tne  requirements  of  business.   That  all  money  should 

the  following :  be  a  legal  tender  for  debts  both  public  and  private 

,,,    .    ..         !,           ,          ^x         .•         ^  .1    .      li.  That  no  money  should  exist  except  such  as  is  isfue.! 

We  indignantly  condemn  the  action  of  that  self-  jireotlv  by  the  National  Government,  and  nothinvr 

styled  fell ver  party  of  Nevada  as  represented  in  the  ^hould'he  money  except  gold, silver,  and  Govemmtmi 

sixteenth  session  of  the  Legislature  for  passinar  a  pro-  paper                           f  o    -i 

posed  constitutional  amendinent  authonzing  a^ottenr.  ^  We  denounce  the  criminal  suspension  of  the  laws 

We  declare  the  Republican  party  of  Nevada  to  be  ^f  Congress  by  the  President,  suc^  as  the  purcha.-.in^ 

iinalterably  opposed  to  any  lottery  whatever.  ^j^^^  Jf  ^^e  Sherman  Silver  Bullion  Purchasing  ad  : 

A  resolution  demanding  that  railroad  bonds  the  Gearv  act,  providing  for  the  deportation  of  un- 

be  foreclosed  unless  paid  when  due,  and  against  T^lf^^'S^  ^V?^*\,  ''ft''"  '^  consututionahty  has 
^  u  «j„  JL  -  A^f^^i^A  l^A  ^^  «„»  heon  atnnncd  by  the  Supreme  Court :  and  his  neir- 
issumg  new  bonds,  was  defeated,  and  one  was  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  '^  ^^^^^^  ^j,^  AntitAist  and  Inter- 
adopted  m  Its  place  declanng  that  the  liovem-  gtate  Commerce  acts  against  wealthy  offendem. 
ment  should  enforce  its  demands  "  in  the  best  Large  expenditures  are  made  by  the  General  (*ov- 
and  most  advantageous  way."  emment  in  improving  the  harbors  and  rivers  of  the 
Following  are  the  nominations:  For  Governor,  coast  States  and  the  agricultural  States  of  the  Ohio 
A.C.Cleveland;  Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  F.  Em-  and  Mississippi  valleys     Equality  and  juatii-c  de- 

mett ;  Supreme  Judge,  M.  A.  Murphy ;  Attorney-  l?*"*^,  ^»*  ^'«  ?''}}  <>°  .^«  <^«P^™1  Government  for 

n          1   V  T\  rr^«-P«™  .  cs««««*£«J«#  c»„*^«  -fr  liberal  appropriations  for  storinff  and  conservioi;  at 

General  J.  D  Torreyson  ;  Secretary  of  State,  E.  ^j^^.^  ^^^^  fj^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  rivei;  of 

D.  Vanderleith;  State  Comptroller,  O.  Ii.  Grey;  ^^  ,^j.id  retrion. 

State  Treasurer,  George  W.  Richards ;  Surveyor  ^,            .     •.                     ^  ,^         »,     ^ 

General,  G.  N.  Folsom;  State  Printer,  J.  E.  The  nominations  were  as  follow :  For  Govem- 

Eckley;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ?^•J®J^"  ,*^-  Jones;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Rein- 

0.  Ring ;  Universitv  Regents,  D.  L.  Bliss  and  ^^^^  Sadler ;  Secretary  of  Stote,  Eugene  Howell ; 

Dr.  J.  W.  Patterson;  Judge  of  First  Judicial  Comptroller,  C.  A.  Lagrave;  Attornejr-General, 

District,  R.  Rising  Storey;  Judge  of  Second  ^-  M.  Beatty:    Treasurer,  W.  J.  Westerfield; 

Judicial  District,  E.  R.  Dodge ;  Congress,  A.  F.  Surveyor-Geijeral,  A.  C.  Pratt ;   Stot«  Printer, 

Bartine.  «'•  "•  McCarthy ;  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 

The  convention  of  the  Silver  party  met  at  struction,  H.  C..  Cutting;  Regents  of  the  Uni- 

Carson,  Sept.  5.    The  resolutions  called  for  en-  versity,  W.  E.  F.  Deal,  H.  S^  Starratt ^^District 
forcement 
lition 


of  telegraph  lines  and  railroads  subsidized  by  »,  ^  « 

Government,  restricted  immigration,  election  of  ^' _?•  Bonnineld. 

United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  The  convention  of  the  People's  party,  at  Reno, 

peofile.  the  redemption  of  Government  bonds  Sept.  7,  adopted  a  platform  that  reiterates  the 

and  prohibition  of  any  further  issue  thereof  in  demand  of  the  national  platform  for  the  free 

time  of  peace.    Further  declarations  of  the  plat-  and  unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  a 

form  were  as  follow:  mtio  of  16  to  1 ;  demands  unconditional  repeal 

w«  A,.r^^'  n,«  ^^\^^.*  L  „„*i,..^»„  ^f  ti.^  t-^..^^^  ««*  of  the  national  bank  laws  and  Government  issue 

\\  e  deny  tiie  riirnt  or  autfiont3'  oi  the  CTOvemment  #ii*.j          »           ji.u          *.         m  r^ 

of  the  United  States  to  pass  any  law  restricting^  or  ®'  ^®^?^  ^^"^^J*  "5>^®s  and  the  system  of  Govem- 

abridtfing  the  privilege  of  any  citizen  to  the  free  coin-  ™ent  loans :  declares  it«elf  unalterably  opposed 

Hire  of  ^^old  and  silver  into  standard  money  at  the  to  the  issuance  of  Government  bonds  for  anv 

leiral  ratio  of  10  to  1  inde]H*ndent  of  any  other  nation,  purpose  whatever;  demands  that  the  General 

and  we  demand  the  reiK»al  of  all  laws  denying  or  Government  authorize  the   States  having  arid 

ahridjrinjr  that  right.                ,„„,.,.              .   ,  and  swamp  lands  to  employ  the  idle  lalx>r  to 

of  th'^^'iw  tV!;2'V  t\^  ^""t  t?^  n""^"'"'''^^  reclaim  them,  the  Government  defraving  the 

of  thirtv-iour  vears  last  pn.*»t,  the  Denux-ratic  party  ^  i        .             .            au     i     *i    '^   • 

and  the' Republican  partv  have  made  and  adminis-  expense  and  levymg  costs  on  the  lands  so  im- 

tered  the  laws  of  this  nation ;  that  that  peri<xl  has  Proved ;  demands  prohibition  of  Cbinese-Japan- 

been  characterized  as  of  unintemmted  bountiful  har-  ese  immigration,  and  the  restriction  of  imniigra- 

vests  and  l)Ountiful  production  from  all  our  great  tion  from  other  countries ;  condemns  the  lottery 
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amendment  to  the  State  Constitution;   favors  opened  on  Feb.  16,  1804.    Petitions  had  been 

the  election  of  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  presented  against  the  returns  of  17  members  of 

people;  requests  retrenchment  in  State  expenses ;  the  Government  party,  on  the  ground  that  thev 

demands  Government  ownership  of  railroads  and  htid  been  guilty  of  bribery  and  corruption.    Each 

the  enforcement  of  section  4  of  the  Interstate  of  these  petitions  was  tried  by  a  judge  of  the 

Commerce  act ;  favors  the  enactment  of  law  re-  Supreme  Court,  in  accordance  with  the  act  for 

stricting  campaign  expenses  in  order  that  poor  the  prevention  of  corrupt  practices  at  elections, 

men  may  compete  for  office,  and  opposes  "ring"  The  trials,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  wil- 

rule  in  the  politics  of  this  State.  nesses  who  were  examined,  were  extended  over 

The  following  nominations  were  made:  For  six  months.    The  result  was  that,  one  after  an- 

Govemor,  George  Peck  ham ;  Attorney-General,  other,   16  of  the  accused    members  were    de- 

G.  F.Sawyer;  Comptroller.  Charles  Steele ;  Treas-  clared  by  the  judges  to  have  been  guilty  of 

tirer.    M.   H.  Dungan ;    State    Printer,  M.  D.  bribery  and  corruption,  and  were  unseated  and 

Dooley:    Regent    of    the    University,  William  disqualified  for  candidal  at  any  election  during 

Webster;  for  Congress,  James  Dougherty;  and  the  term  of  the  present  Legislature.    The  un- 

for  Sui)erintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  A,  E.  seated  members  included  the  Premier,  Sir  Wil- 

Kaye,  who  declined  the  nomination.  Ham  Whiteway,  and  all  but  one  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  Democratic  party  met  in  State  convention  The  trial  of  the  seventeenth  member  (Mr.  Parsons, 

at  Carson  City,  Sept.  17.    The  resolutions  de-  Representative  of  St.  Barbe)  had  to  be  deferred, 

clared  unalterable  devotion  to  bfmetallism  and  owmg  to  difficulty  in  securing  the  attendance  of 

the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  witnesses.    But  meantime,  during  the  progress 

ratio  of  16  to   1 ;  denounced  the  Republican  of  the  trials,  the  Legislature  was  in  session,  and 

party  for  its  base  treachery  to  silver  by  the  De-  the  revenue  and  other  money  bills  for  making 

monetization  act  of  1873,  and  its  subsequent  provision  for  the  public  service  were  laid  on  the 

pretended  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  white  table  of  the  House  of  Assembly.    The  Govern- 

metal ;   commended  the  National  Administra-  ment,  seeing  the  turn  events  were  taking  in  con- 

tion  and  the  tariff  changes;  favored  direct  elec-  nection  witn  the  controverted  elections,  and  that 

tion  of  United  States  Senators,  arbitration  in  all  the  accused  were  likely  to  share  the  same 

labor  disputes,  and  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  fate,  endeavored  to  avert  the  consequences  by 

•constitutional  amendment  consolidating  State  advising  the  Governor  to  dissolve  the  Legisla- 

officesas  measures  of  economy,  but  recommended  ture  and  order  a  new  election.    Bad  this  advice 

that  the  other  amendments  proposed  be  defeated ;  been  acted  on  it  would  have  stayed  all  proceed- 

they  opposed  **  the  extension  of  the  time  for  pay-  ings  in  the  law  courts  and  enabled  all  the  ae- 

roent  by  the  Pacific  railroads  of  their  debts  to  cused  members  to  stand  as  candidates  at  the 

the  National  Government  as  contemplated  by  election.    But  the  Governor  refused  to  act  on 

the  so-caUed  *  Riley  Funding  bill,'  and  demanded  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  on  the  ground  that  a 

the  prompt  foreclosure  by  the  Government  of  its  dissolution  would    have  been  an    interference 

mortgages  upon  said  roaqs  as  the  debts  secured  with  the    course    of  justice,  and  would  have 

thereby  become  due,"  and  favored  the  Govern-  shielded  those  who  had  exposed  themselves  to 

ment  ownership  and  operation  of  said  roads;  legal  penalties  by  infringing  an  act  on  the  stat- 

they  also  favored  restriction  of  immigration  and  ute  book.    In  this  decision  the  Governor  was 

strict  construction  and  enforcement  of  the  nat-  sustained  by  the  imperial  authorities.    Sir  Wil- 

nralization  laws.  Ham  Whiteway  at  once  tendered  his  resignation. 

Two  tickets  were  nominated  by  the  two  wings  -and  Mr.  A.  F.  Goodridge,  leader  of  the  Opposi- 

of  the  party.    Following  is  the  one  that  was  tion,  was  called  on  to  form  a  government.    In 

recognised  as  regular:  For  Governor,  Theodore  this  he  was  successful,  and  the  new  Government 

Winters:  Treasurer,  W.  G.  Thompson;  Comp-  assumed  office  on  April  13,  the  Legislature  in 

t roller,  D.  H.   Hall;  Attorney-General,  W.  C.  the  meantime  having  been  prorogued. 

Grimes;  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  S.  S.  At  first  the  difficulties  that  confronted  the 

Searles;  State  Printer,  James  Morris;  Regents  Goodridge  Government  seemed  almost    insur- 

of  the  University,  J.  W.  Ilyslop,  A.  Wiseman.  mountable.    They  were  still  in  a  minority  in 

The  entire  ticket  of  the  Silver  party  was  sue-  the  House  of  Assembly,  as  the  trials  of  the  elec- 

<cessful  Nov.  6.    The  vote  for  Governor  stood :  tion  petitions  were  not  nearly  completed.    They 

Jones,    Silver,    5,214;    Cleveland,    Republican,  could  not  therefore  summon  the  prorogued  Lcg- 

3.H87 ;  Peckham,  Populist,  710 ;  W^inters,  Demo-  islature  to  meet,  as  they  would  be  unable  to 

crat,  697.    The  expression  of  opinion  on  the  carry  any  measure.    A  still  more  serious  dif- 

qnestion  of  the  election  of  United  States  Sena-  ficulty  was  ahead.    The  Revenue  act  expired 

t<irs  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  carried  it  in  on  June  11,  and  the  question  presented  itself, 

the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of  6,775  out  of  a  How  was  the  collection  of  revenue  to  proceed 

total  vote  of  7,641  ballots  cast  on  that  proposi-  without  a  renewal  of  the  act!    A  complete  col- 

ti<m.    All  the  proposed  constitutional  amend-  lapse  would  follow  the  noneollection  of  revenue, 

nients  were  defeated — in  most  cases  5  votes  be-  and  public  credit  would  be  injured.    The  dif- 

irig  cast  against  the  amendment  to  1  cast  in  fa-  ficulty  was  met  by  continuing  the  collection  of 

vor  of  them.     That  proposing  to  disfranchise  revenue  under  a  clause  of  the  Customs' Manage- 

ex-Confederate  soldiers  was  defeated  by  a  much  ment  act  which  prohibited  removal  of  goods 

larger  majority  than  the  others.  without  a  permit  showing  that  duties  had  been 

NEWFOUNDLAND,    A  general  election  was  paid.    The  great  bulk  of  importei-s  quietly  paid 
held  in  November,  1893,  and  the  returns  showed  their  duties,  and  the  few  who  were  recalcitrant 
that  the  party  led  by  Sir  William  Whiteway,  the  had  to  submit,  as  their  attempts  to  obtain  re- 
former Premier,  had  a  majority  of  24  to  12  in  dress  in  the  Supreme  Court  were  unsuccessful, 
the  House  of  Assembly.    The  leigislative  session  Under  this  abnormal  condition  of  things  the 
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Government  was  carried  on  successfully  until  a  than  twice  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  bank.  It 
sufficient  number  of  the  Whiteway  party  were  was  pronounced  hopelessly  insolvents  and  ar- 
unseated,  as  the  trials  progressed,  to  give  the  rangements  were  made  for  winding  it  up.  Its 
Government  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Assera-  shareholders  are  liable  for  twice  the  amount  nf 
bly,  and  the  Legislature  was  then  summoned  to  their  shares.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the 
meet  "  for  the  dispatch  of  business  "  on  Aug  3.  Union  Bank,  and  in  both  the  shareholders  wi;i 
The  session  was  short,  and  legislation  proceeded  lose  all.  The  Union  Hank  was  in  a  somewhat 
with  unexampled  rapidity.  The  revenue  and  all  better  condition,  but  the  same  ruinous  system  of 
the  other  money  bills  were  passed ;  also  a  bill  overdrawn  accounts  had  been  followed.  It  also 
authorizing  the  raising  of  a  loan  on  the  credit  of  is  insolvent,  and  will  be  wound  up,  its  deficit 
the  colony,  of  $1,400,000  to  pay  off  the  floating  amounting  to  nearly  $500,000.  Its  creditors  will 
debt,  together  with  a  bill  of  indemnity  to  pre-  receive  abiut  70  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  share- 
vent  any  litigation  in  conseouence  of  the  un-  holders  were  mostly  middle-class  people,  wh<>?« 
usual  mode  of  collecting  the  revenue.  The  jirovision  for  families  or  old  age  was  investeii  in 
Legislature  was  prorogued  on  Aug.  9.  what  they  believed  to  be  good  securities. 

A  series  of  by-elections  had  been  held  to  fill  Soon  after  the  collapse  of  the  banks  7  of  the 
the  vacancies  caused  by  the  unseating  of  so  many  large  mercantile  establishments  suspended  pay- 
members,  and  in  several  of  these  the  Goodridge  ment.  Most  of  their  employees  were  dischargHi. 
Government  was  successful,  but  when  the  tug  These  finns  had  Ijeen  engaged  in  supplying  for 
of  war  came  in  November,  1894,  when  the  re-  the  fisheries  and  exporting  their  products, 
mainder  of  the  by-elections  took  place,  that  The  resignation  of  the  Goodridge  Government 
Government  once  more  found  itself  in  a  minor-  was  hastened  by  the  financial  crisis.  They  len- 
ity, and  its  resignation  became  only  a  question  dered  their  resignation  on  Dec  13,  and  ^Ir.  J. 
of  time.  None  of  the  unseated  members  of  the  (ireen,  Q.  C,  was  called  on  to  form  a  ffovem- 
Whiteway  party  were  eligible  for  re-election ;  so  ment  He  assumed  ofiice  on  Dec.  14,  and  a  new 
that  it  was  necessary  to  put  forward  new  and  in-  session  of  the  Legislature  was  opened  on  Dec. 
experienced  men.  15  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  it  was 

A  Financial  Crisis. — The  Goodridge  Gov-  announced  that  provision  had  been  made  for  the 

ernment  intended  to  hold  office,  after  the  result  payment  of  interest  on  a  portion  of  the  public 

of  the  by-elections  was  known,  till  the  close  of  debt  which  fell  due  in  Loudon  Jan.  1,  1895.     At 

the  year  in  order  to  have  all  accounts  closed  and  a  later  date  a  loan  was  obtained  from  the  Bank 

everything  put  in  order ;  but  on  Dec.  10,  hence-  of  Montreal  which  enabled  the  Government  to 

forth  to  be  known  as  "  the  Black  Monday  "  of  pay  the  interest  on  debentures  held  in  the  colo- 

Newfoundland,  came  a  commercial  crash  which  ny  on  Jan.  1.    The  colony  was  thus  saved  from 

in  magnitude  and  calamitous  results  was  alto-  bein^  proclaimed  a  defaulter,  and  the  salaries  of 

gether  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  colo-  officials  and  the  expenditures  connected  with  the 

ny  and  entailed  widespread  suffering.    On  the  public  services  were  met. 

morning  of  that  day  the  Commercial  Bank,  The  great  desideratum  was  a  currency  in  onJer 
which  had  been  founded  in  1858,  susi)ended  pay-  to  make  the  wheels  of  commerce  once'  more  re- 
ment.  At  once  a  panic  set  in,  a  run  on  the  volve.  The  Hon.  A.  W,  Harvey,  representing 
Union  Bank  (founded  in  1854)  began,  and,  as  it  the  Government  in  the  Legislative  Council,  in- 
had  but  a  moderate  supply  of  specie  on  hand,  troduccd  a  bill  for  guaranteeing  a  certain  per- 
this  was  soon  compelled  to  close  its  doors  and  centage  of  the  face  value  of  the  notes  of  the  su«!- 
discontinue  business.  A  run  on  the  savings  bank '  pended  banks  that  were  now  in  circulation.  Aft- 
also  began,  but  as  its  deposits  are  absolutely  er  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  both  bank<^ 
safe,  being  guaranteed  by  the  colony,  the  panic  it  was  considered  safe  to  guarantee  80  cents  on 
subsided  in  a  short  time  and  the  run  dia  not  the  dollar  in  the  Union  Bank  not«s  afloat,  and 
reach  very  large  dimensions.  The  effect  of  the  20  cents  on  the  dollar  in  Commercial  Bank  notes, 
suspension  of  the  only  two  banks  of  issue  in  the  The  notes  were  to  be  stamped  and  registerwl, 
colony  was  most  serious.  Their  notes,  which  and  redeemed  at  the  end  of  two  years.  The  bill 
constituted  almost  the  entire  circulating  medi-  was  passed  in  both  Chambers,' and  a  certain 
um,  at  once  became  valueless  and  were  refused  amount  of  relief  was  obtained  by  the  renewed 
acceptance  in  trade.  The  numl)er  of  these  notes  circulation  of  the  guaranteed  notes,  A  still 
in  circulation  was  very  large,  amounting  to  further  relief  was  exjwrienced  by  the  establish- 
$1,300,000.  Few  persons  had  more  than  a  very  ment  in  St.  John's  of  branches  of  the  Bank  of 
small  supi)ly  of  specie  in  their  possession.  Trade  ^lontrenl  and  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia, 
was  at  once  paralyzed  ;  buying  and  selling  ceased  The  Legislature,  in  the  meantime,  passed  an 
from  want  of  a  currency;  shops  were  open,  but  act  that  amended  the  existing  currency  act. 
there  were  no  customers  except  such  as  had  making  the  English  sovereign  a  legal  tender  at 
credit,  and,  owing  to  the  general  panic,  this  was  $4.80^.  as  in  Canada,  and  American  gold  at  its 
given  to  but  a  limited  extent.    Soon  employers  face  value. 

of  lalK)r,  finding  that  they  could  get  no  money  Another  act  was  passed  removing  the  disabili- 

to  pay  wages,  had  to  dismiss  their  employees  ties  of  the  uns<»ated  and  disqualined  memU^rs 

and  close  their  establishments.  and  enabling  them  to  stand  at  once  as  candi- 

The  general  gloom  was  deepened  when  the  dates  for  seats  in  the  House  of  Assembly.  But 
condition  of  the  banks  was  ascertained.  The  the  Governor  declined  to  give  his  assent*  to  this 
state  of  the  Commercial  Bank  was  found  to  be  act,  and  reserved  it  for  the  decision  of  the  Ira- 
most  discreditable  owing  to  the  system  pursued  nerial  Government,  so  that  as  yet  it  has  not 
for  years  of  permitting  accounts  to  be  over-  lx»come  law. 

drawn  without  security,  in  some  ipstances  to  an  The  only  other  acts  pHsse<l  were  those  for 

enormous  extent,  the  total  amount  being  more  winding  up  the  two  suspended  banks.     After 
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this    an   adjournment  of  the   Legislature  took  present  themselves — to  ask  the  mother  country 

pliice  to  allow  the  Government  to  mature  meas-  to  assume  the  liabilities  and  make  Newfoundland 

ures    for  meeting  the  disai«ters  caused  by  the  a  Crown  colony  or  to  seek  admission  to  the 

commercial  crisis.  Dominion  of  Canada.    The  former  would  be  a 

The  causes  that  brought  on  this  commercial  very  humiliating  position  and  not  conducive  to 

crash  are  various.    The  immediate  cause  of  the  the  progress  of  the  colony;  so  that  it  is  probable 

l)UTik  and  commercial  failures  was  the  suspen-  that  confederation  with  Canada  will  be  the  out- 

sion  of  2  large  English  firms — Messrs  Prowse,  come  of  the  present  trouble. 

Hall  &  Morris,  private  bankers  and  commission  Fisheries. — During  the  past  three  years  the 

merchants,  London,  and  Charles  Bennett,  of  Bris-  seal  fishery  has  not  been  remunerative.    This  is 

t<»l.      Through  these  2  firms  a  large  proportion  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  seal 

of  the  Newfoundland  fishery  products  was  dis-  oil  has  seriously  declined,  cheaper  oils  having 

poried  of.  and  the  merchants  were  accustomed  to  taken  its  place  in  several  branches  of  manufac* 

draw  on  them  for  advances.     They  suspended  turing  inaustrv,  and  the  value  of  seal  skins  has 

payment  and  declined  to  accept  any  more  New-  also  fallen  in  tlie  market.    In  1892  the  catch  of 

foundland  drafts.    Large  issues  of*  draft  paper  seals  was  fairly  good,  amounting  to  848,624.    In 

were  on  their  way  to  England  when  this  news  1803  it  fell  to  175,217  seals.    In  1804  the  united 

was  telegraphed.    Necessarily,  this  paper  would  catch  of  the  steamers — ^22  in  number— did  not 

go  to  protest,  and  the  drawers  in  Newfoundland  exceed  142,000  seals :  but  owing  to  the  preva- 

had  no  means  of  restoring  the  money  and  the  lence  of  strong  easterly  winds,  which  brought  the 

banks  had  no  specie  to  cover  it.    Hence  an  im-  seals  in  upon  the  land,  the  people  on  shore  took 

ineciiate  collapse.  120,000.  making  a  total  of  2«2,000  for  1894. 

But  the  remote  causes  that  led  to  the  catas-  The  cod  fishery  of  1893,  according  to  the  latest 
trophe  had  been  maturing  for  years,  some  of  published  customhouse  returns,  was  considerably 
them  for  generations.  The  credit  system  on  under  an  averaere,  the  total  export  being  1.160.*- 
which  the  fisheries  have  long  been  carried  on  is  335  quintals.  Of  this  quantity,  259,591  quintals 
thoroughly  unsound,  and  in  the  long  run  could  were  exported  from  Labrador.'  The  returns  for 
only  end  in  disaster.  By  this  system  the  mer-  1894  are  not  yet  published,  byt  as  the  Labrador 
chants,  at  the  beginning  of  each  fishing  season,  fishery  was  a  failure  the  total  export  will  be  less 
make  large  advances  to  the  fishermen  in  food,  than  that  of  1893.  Unlike  almost  all  other 
clothing,  and  fishing  gear,  and  at  the  close  the  articles  of  food,  codfish  had  not  declined  in 
catch  of  the  season  is  handed  over  to  the  mer-  value.  Indeed,  within  the  past  quai'ter  of  acen- 
chant,  and  accounts  are  s<juared.  The  evil  ef-  tury  their  value  ha.s  advanced  from  50  to  70  per 
fects  of  the  system  are  manifold.  The  merchants  cent.,  and  there  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  find- 
have  to  charge  high  prices  to  cover  bad  debts  ing  a  good  market  for  dried  codfish,  while  the 
and  the  recurrence  of  unsuccessful  fishing  sea-  use  of  *'  boneless  codfish  "  is  rapidly  extending, 
sons.  The  fishermen  get  into  debt,  and  manv  of  The  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  Newfoundland 
them  never  see  money.  They  are  tempted  to  cod  fisheries  has  been  reckless  and  destructive 
indolence,  extravagance,  and  carelessness  in  cur-  methods  of  prosecuting  them,  slovenly  cure, 
ing"  the  fish,  and  at  times  to  dishonesty.  They  and  a  total  want  of  protection  and  regulation, 
work  on  without  hope  of  improvement  or  of  Five  years  ago,  in  order  to  remedy  these  abuses 
ever  being  free  from  aebt.  All  this  resulted,  at  and  guard  the  fisheries,  a  fisheries  commission 
\ast,  in  the  fisheries  proving  un remunerative,  was  appointed  and  a  skilled  superintendent  of 
The  merchants  lost  heavily  on  their  exports,  fisheries  was  engaged.  In  1893  this  became 
])artly,  perhaps,  from  being  unable  to  compete  a  department  of  fisheries.  Very  important 
with  the  French  (sustained  by  bounties)  and  the  improvements  have  been  effected.*  A  code  of 
Norwegians.  Their  capital  began  to  melt  away  rules  and  regulations  is  now  enforced,  and  the 
during  the  last  ten  years.  Then  came  the  fatal  artificial  propagation  of  codfish  is  prosecuted 
temptation,  presented  in  loosely  conducted  local  on  an  extensive  scale,  in  oi-der  to  restock  de- 
V)anks  to  obtain  loans,  and  the  merchants  them-  pleted  waters.  In  four  years  ending  Dec.  31, 
selves  were  directors  and  could  help  one  another.  1893,  423,439,000  cod  ova  were  hatched  and  the 
Thus  overdrawn  accounts,  unsecured,  were  in-  young  fry  planted  in  the  watere.  During  the 
troduced.  Once  within  the  vicious  circle,  it  was  same  period,  1,886,797.000  lobster  ova  were 
almost  impossible  to  get  out,  and  things  must  hatched  and  planted  in  the  various  bays  around 
go  on.  But  the  inevitable  end  arrived  in  a  gen-  the  island.  The  returns  for  1894  are  not  yet 
eral  crash,  a  few  bad  fisheries  and  the  collapse  of  fully  published,  but  they  show  a  large  increase 
one  or  two  foreign  firms  bringing  down  the  whole  in  the  output  of  the  cod  and  lobster  hatch- 
structure,  eries. 

The  colony  is  now  prostrate,  and  can  only  re-  The  latest  returns  show  that  in  1893  the  total 
cover  itself  by  degrees  and  after  many  struggles  number  of  lobster  traps  employed  wa^?  87,720 ; 
and  much  suffering.  It  is  the  severest  blow  that  the  number  of  fishermen  employed  being  1,448, 
has  ever  fallen  on  the  colony.  The  capital  in-  113  smackmen,  603  shore  hands;  and  that  they 
vested  in  the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries  has  caught  5,054,462  lobsters,  from  which  number 
l>een  seriously  curtailed,  and  credit  abroad  is  26,214  cases  (each  case  containing  48  one-pound 
shaken.  The  revenue  isderived  mainly  from  duties  tins)  were  packed  and  exported.  The  value  of 
on  imports,  and  it  is  expected  that  durine  the  the  export  in  1893  was  $265,522. 
current  vear  these  will  be  reduced  bv  half.  There  The  returns  for  1893  show  that  the  export  of 
is  a  public  debt  of  110,000,000  to  $12,000,000,  the  herring  in  that  year  was  60,135  barrels  of  pic- 
interest  on  which  must  be  met.  The  public  serv-  kled  and  46,883  barrels  of  frozen  herrings ;  total 
ices  must  be  carried  on,  and  if  the  revenue  falls  value,  $227,288. 
short  of  these  requirements  only  two  alternatives  The  report  of  salmon  from  Newfoundland  and 
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Labrador  in  the  season  of  1893  was  3,499  tierces ;  Steams :  Treasurer,  Solon  A.  Carter ;  Attomer- 

value,  $55,984.  General,  Edwin  J.  Eastman;  Adjutant  General, 

Revenue   and    Trade.  —  The    revenue   was  Augustus  D.  A vling;  S(iperintendeut  of  Public 

$1,820,206  in  Itifel,  $1,883,790  in  1892.  $1,764.-  Instruction,  Frederic  Gowing;  Commissioner  of 

791  in  1893.    The  value  of  imports  in  1893  was  Insurance,  John  C.  Linehan;  Commissioners  of 


$7,572,569;  exports,  $6,218,799.  Banking,  James  O.  Lyford,  Alpheus  W.  Baker. 


having  been  at  the  rate  of  3'4  per  cent.  '  Of    well ;  Cattle  Commissioners,  Irving  A.  Wat?-i«n, 


these,  72,696  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  N.  J.  Batchelder;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 

69.824  to  the  Church  of  England,  487  to  the  Re-  Court,  Charles  Doe ;  Associate  Justices.  M 11  Ham 

formed  Church  bf  England,  53,276  were  Metho-  M.  Chase,  Isaac  W.  Smith,  Alonzo  P.  Car[H?nter, 

dists,  1,449  were  Presbvterians,  782  were  Congre-  R.  M.  Wallace,  I.  N.  Blod&rett,  L.  W.  Clark, 
gationalists,  2,092  belonged    to  the  Salvation        Finances. — Thenctinc^btednessof  thcSrate, 

Army,  and  on  Labrador  were  1.397  Moravians.  June  1,  1893.  was  $2,131,762.50;  the  liabiiitit's. 

Shipping. — ^The  latest  i*etums  (1892)  give  the  June  1, 1894,  were  $2.654,715.63 ;  the  assets.  June 

number  of  steamers  owned  in  the  colony  as  35  ;  1,  1894,  were  $618,173.30;  the  net  indebtedness 

tonnage,  6,178.    Number  of  sailing  vessels  from  at  the  latter  date.  $2,036,542.23,  showing  the  re- 

20  to  60  tons,  1,421 ;  number  of  sailing  vessels  of  duction  of  the  debt  during  the  year  to  have  been 

6()    tons   and    upward,   271;    tonnage,    25,740.  $95,220.37.    The  average  annual  reduction  of  t  he 

Number  of  boats  from  4  to  30  Quintals,  20,452.  debt  since  1872  has  been  about  $100,000.     Fur 

Number  of  vessels  built  in  1890,  52;  tonnage,  eleven  years,  beginning  Jan.  1,  1895.  $150,000  of 

11.520.    Number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  bank  the  municipal  war-loan  bonds,  series  of  1872,  will 

fishery,  199;  toitnage,  11,520.    Number  of  ves-  mature  annually. 

sels  engaged  in  the  Labrador  fishery,  859 ;  ton-        The  effect  of  the  financial  depression  on  the 

nage,  93,634.  State  treasury  so  far  was  limited  to  an  increase 

Agricnltnre. — According  to  the  census  of  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  temporary  loans  from 

1891  there  are  179,215  acres  of  land  occupied,  3  percent,  in  1892-*93to5  per  cent.'in  18d3-'94; 

and  its  value  is  $3,224,700.    The  annual  farm  in  the  reduction  of  the  premium  on  the  4-per- 

produce  of  that  year  was  worth  $1,562,398,  and  cent,  bonds  of  the  State  from  10*9  per  cent,  in 

the  animals  were  worth  $1,189,413.  1892-'93  to  3-63  per  cent,  in  1893-'94,  and  in  the 

Lnmberingr* — As  the  new  railway  advances,  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  deposits  of 

the  immense  forest  wealth  of  the  country  is  State  funds. 

brought  to  light,  and  a  large  lumbering  trade  is        The  Legislature  of  1893  authorized  the  issue 

now  carried  on  in  the  valleys  of  the  Gambo,  the  of  $75,0(%  4-per-cent.  twenty-year  bonds,    the 

Gander,  and  the  Exploits.    The  pine  brings  in  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  completion  of  the 

many  instances  the  highest  price  m  foreign  mar-  State  Library  building ;  and  $135,000  4-per-cent. 

kets,  its  quality  being  superior.    The  value  of  twenty-year  bonds,  for  the  Agricultural  College 

the  timber  exported  in  1893  was  $45,986.  buildings  at  Durham.    These  bonds  were  placed 

Mining. — The  export  of  copper  ore  in  1893  during  the  financial   stringency  in  1^3  at  an 

was  as  follows :    40,247  tons,  value  $203,435 ;  average  premium  of  3*63  per  cent.    The  original 

5,184  tons  of  regulus.  value  $207,360;  13,350  library  loan  of  $175,000  4-per-cent.  twenty-year 

tons  of  iron  pyrites,  value  $227,334.  bonds,  authorized  by  the  Legislature  in  1891,  was 

Railways. — The  Northern  and  Western  Rail-  sold  at  a  premium  of  10*9  per  cent, 
way,  now  in  course  of  construction,  from  St.        The  fact  that  a  temporary  loan  has  to  l>e  taken 

John's  to  Port-au- Basques,  550  miles,  had  reached  every  year  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  Ijegislature 

Sandy  Pond  in  1894,  a  distance  of  nearly  300  of  1889  in  changing  the  time  of  payment  of  the 

miles  from  the  capital.    It  will  be  completed  in  savings-bank  tax  from  June  15  to' Oct.  1.     The 

1896.    From  the  terminus,  Port-au-Basques,  a  State  tax  is  not  due  till  Dec.  1,  and  all  the  cor- 

line  of  steamers  will  run  to  Louisburg,  there  poration  taxes  are  due  in  October,  while  the  an- 

connecting  with  the  Canadian  system  of  rail-  nual  appropriations  are  drawn  upon  heavily  dur- 

ways.    It  opens  up  excellent  agricultural  and  ing  the  early  part  of  the  fiscal  year, 
mineral  lanus,  and  makes  the  great  forests  of  the        The  taxes  on  corporations  for  the  year  ending 

interior  accessible.  June  1,  1894,  amounted  to  $1,107,353.33. 

The  French  Shore  Question,— No  progress  Banks.— The  report  of  the  Bank  Commission- 
has  been  made  in  the  settlement  of  this  vexed  ers  for  the  year  includes  the  following  items  of 
question.  The  nwdus  vivendi  now  in  operation  general  interest:  There  are  2  State  banks.  TO 
will  terminate  at  the  close  of  1895.  savings  banks.  13  trust  companies,  17  building 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  a  New  England  State,  and  loan  associations  organized  under  Chapter 

one  of  the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitu-  CLX  VI  of  the  public  statutes,  2  building  and  loan 

tion  June  21, 1788 ;  area,  9,305  square  miles.    The  associations  acting  under  s()ecial  charters,  and  4 

population,  according  to  each  decennial  census,  savings  banks  in  the  hands  of  assignees, 
was  141,885  in  1790;  183.858  in  1800:  214,460  in        The  net  decrea.se  of  savings  deposits  in  the 

1810  ;  244,022  in  1820:  269,328  in  1830 ;  284,574  savings  banks  and  trust  companies  for  the  vear 

in  1840 ;  317,916  in  1850 ;  826.073  in  1860 :  318.-  ending  June  30, 1894.  after  dividends  of  the  vear 

300  in  1870;   346.991  in  1880;  and  376,530  in  had  been  added  to  the  deposit  accounts,  was.  in 

1890.    Capital,  Concord.  round  numbers,  $4,000,000.    The  dividends  for 

OoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State  that  period  were  $3,479,622.69.     Exclusive  of 

officers  during  the  vear:   Governor,  John   B.  dividends  credited,  the  withdrawals  exceed  the 

Smith,  Republican ;  Secretary  of  State,  Ezra  S.  deposits  by  about  $6,500,000. 
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Since  1879  every  year  has  shown  an  increase  of  submitting  statements  of  their  condition  the 

deposits  in  the  savings  banks  until  the  year  end-  foreign  mutual  companies  are  not  permitted 

ing  June  30,  1894,  and  the  average  increase  for  to   include  in  their  assets  policy  stipulations 

this  period  of  fourteen  years  has  been  nearly  or  premium   notes.     These  conditions  do  not 

^,500,000  per  annum.     Compared  with    this  fully  apply  to  domestic  companies  of  the  same 

period  of  increase,  the  year  ending  Juno  80,  class. 

1894,  shows  a  loss  of  over  $7,000,000  of  deposits.        Twenty-one  life  insurance  companies  are  au- 

The  withdrawals  still  continue  largely  to  exceed  thorized  to  do  business  in  the  State.    Over  13,000 

the  deposits.  policies,  representing  $23,000,000,  are  in  force, 

The  total  number  of  depositors,  or  open  ac-  nearly  3,750,000  being  written  in  the  past  year, 
counts,  is  169,510,  a  decrease  of  5,144  for  the        The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  ren- 
vear.     Last  year  there  was  an  increase  of  4,705.  dered  a  decision  of  great  importance  to  fire  in- 
'The  deposits  average  $416.59  to  each  depositor,  surance  companies  in  a  case  appealed  from  New 
and  if  divided  among  the  people  of  the  State  Hampshire.  The  court  holds  that  when  a  policy 
would  give  to  each  individual  $187.81.  contract  has  once  been  voided  it  can  not  oe  re- 
The  holdings  of  the  savings  banks  of  Western  instated  except  by  the  consent  of  both  parties, 
mortgages  have  steadily  decreased  since  1891,  The  case  grew  out  of  the  burning  of  the  Coos 
when  they  reached  their  highest  point,  being  at  County  courthouse,  which  was  insured  in  the 
that  time  $25,035,676.68.   The  net  decrease  since  Imperial  Insurance  Company  and  others.    The 
then  has  been  $4,568,543.13.  building  was  destroyed  oy  fire,  and  the  compa- 
The  savings  banks  can   no  longer  pay  4  per  nies  resisted  payment  on  the  ground  that  altera- 
cent.  to  dejwsitors,  and  nearly  all  of  them  will  tions  had  been  made  in  the  building,  causing  the 
have  reduced  their  rate  to  3  per  cent,  before  the  employment  of  masons,  carpenters,  painters,  etc., 
end  of  the  year.  to  an  extent  requiring  work  to  go  on  for  several 
Since  the  last  report  2  additional  banks  have  weeks,  which  was  done  without  notice  to  or  con- 
been  enjoined  by  the  court  on  application  of  the  sent  from  the  Imperial.    The  assured  attempted 
commissioners.  to  «how  that  the  work  was  completed  at  or  about 
The  number  of  building  and  loan  associations  midnight  iust  preceding  the  fire,  which  occurred 
remains  the  same.    Their  total  assets,  Oct.  31,  at  2  o'clock  a.  m.   The  judge  of  the  circuit  court 
1894,  were  $1,368,227.68,  an  increase  of  $346,-  charged  the  jury  that  the  question  was  whether 
607.04  for  eleven  months.    The  dues  received  the  hazard  was  increased  at  the  moment  of  the 
during  the  same  period  were  $306,751,  and  with-  fire,  and,  if  not,  they  were  to  find  for  the  plain- 
drawals  $87,964.47.    Their  loans  on  real-estate  tiff.    The  defendant  claimed  that  the  work  of 
security  aggregate  $1,248,314.65,  and  on  shares  mechanics,  without  notice  to  or  consent  from 
$28,804.     Their  loans  repaid  were  $53,907.07.  the  coinpany,  voided  the  policv  under  its  condi- 
The  receipts  and  disbursements  are  over  $500,-  tions.    The  case  was  appealed  to  Washington, 
000  annuallv.  and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  sustains 

Railroads. — The  rejwrt  of  the  directors  of  every  contention  of  the  defendant, 
the  Concord  and  Montreal  road  for  the  year        Business. — The  record  of  business  operations 

ending  June  30.  1894,  shows  the  receipts  to  have  for  the  year  gives  the  total  number  of  failures  in 

been   $2,413,907.36,  of  which   $941,108.98  was  1894  as  100,  with  liabilities  of  $925,852.    In  1893 

from  passengers.  The  expenditures  were  $1,798,-  there  were  110  failures,  with  liabilities  aggregat- 

468.38.  of  which  $76,241.20  was  for  rental  of  ing  $10,272,559. 

roads.    The  net  earnings  were  $615,438.98,  of        Education. — The  College  of  Agriculture  and 

which  $241,200.28  was  paid    in    interest    and  Mechanic  Arts,  at  Durham,  gave  this  year  a 

$360,000  in  dividends,  leaving  an  undivided  sur-  course  of  four  weeks,  beginning  Feb.  5,  for  those 

plus  of  $14,238.70.    The  taxes  paid  were  $107.-  unable  to  pursue  the  regular  course.    The  aver- 

852.86.    The  liabilities  were  $12,852,257.70,  in-  age  expense  of  attending  was  estimated  at  $25. 

eluding  capital  stock  $5,984,700  and  $5,500,000  The  purpose  was  to  prepare  students  for  intelli- 

bonds.    There  were  1,824,151  passengers  carried  ;  gent  home  study  of  practical  agricultural  prob- 

48,033.266  was  the  number  carried  1  mile,  and  lems.    There  were  3  graduates  in  the  regular 

the  average  rate  was  $0.01959  a  mile.    The  total  course  in  June. 

of  freight  carried  was  2,085,215  tons.  Dartmouth  College  this  year  celebrated  its 

A  special  report  on  electric  roads  was  made  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary.    Cir- 

the  Legislature  by  the  commissioners,  by  which  culars  were  sent  to  the  2,700  living  alumni,  ask- 

it  appears  that  Concord  and  Dover  have  street  ing  for  subscriptions,  running  for  three  years,  of 

railways  oi)erated  by  electricity,  and  arrange-  $10  to  $100  a  year,  to  be  used  for  building  an 

ments  are  in  progress  for  changing  the  horse  alumni  or  memorial  hall.    The  trustees  nave 

railroads  of  Manchester  and  Nashua  into  electric  plans  for  several  new  buildings,  which  will  be 

roads.    The  Concord  road  paid  6-per-cent.  divi-  placed  around  a  quadrangle  372  by  290  ieei, 

dends  on  its  preferred  stock  in  1894,  and  carried  much  of  the  land  for  which  is  now  owned  by  the 

$2,749.61  to  surplus.    The  Dover  road  is  in  the  college. 

hands  of  a  receiver.    The  Nashua  road  had  a        The  Committee  on  Education,  of  which  Pres- 

deficit  of  more  than  $12,000.  ident  Tuckei*  is  chairman,  recommend  a  system 

Insurance. — The  amount  of  fire  insurance  of  uniform  State  examinations,  county  super- 

annually  written  in  the  State  approaches  $100,-  visors,  and  a  State  pedagogical  library. 
000,000,  and  it  is  almost  evenly  divided  between        There  is  at  present  no  system  of  examinations 

domestic  and  foreign  companies.  for  teachers  in  the  common  schools. 

The  existing  laws  require  foreign  companies        Military. — The  annual  renort  of  the  Adjutant 

to  include  in  their  liabilities  50  per  cent,  of  the  General  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  31  gives,  among 

premiums  received  on  unexpired  risks,  and  in  other  details,  the  following: 
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The  streniBrth  of  the  brijjade  is  122  commissioned  June  26.      Ten  thousand  people  were  present. 

ortieere  and  1,176  enlisttfd  men,  an  ajf^rrej^'ate  of  l,2ys,  'phe  exercises  consists!  of  a  banquet,  the  reading 

heing  8  commissioued  ottloerH  and  3.VJ  enlisted  iiieu  ^,f  ^  ^^^^  history,  speaking,  and  the  dedication 

less  than  tlio  luaxunutn  number  provided  bv  law.  ^f  „  ,„^-„-,_:„i  */„„♦„,„ 

The  artillery  and  cavalry  have  all  the  men  allowed  ®*^mj    J?    lu  i?     i  )i             *      •,.  •        i   •      *u 

them  and  could  easily  enlist  more.    One  of  the  most  .  i*»«  >ortll  Pond  Case.— A  suit  involving  the 

serioua  obstacles  that  company  commanders  in  the  "ght  of  private  property  m  waters  over  2UatTes 

New  ilampshiro  National  Guard  have  to  meet  in  in  ext«nt,  stocked  by  the  State  commissioners, 

their  ettorts  to  have  their  commands  maintain  a  higli  has  been  dragging  for  eleven  years.    In  1882  the 

dejrree  of  eiliciency  is  the  impossibility  of  securinj^  Percy  Summer  Club  bought  the   land  around 

Miitable  armories.    There  is  little  hope  that  the  State  ^^orth  pond,   in   Stark,  one  of  the  best  trout 

will  ever  do  anythmj^  m  the  way  o    bmldmjr  ar-  ^^^  .,^  ^^^  Hampshire,  a  small  lake  in  ex- 

mones,  even  m  tile  hirjjer  cities,  and  the  present  con-  f  _.      ,p,^    i  ^i,   ♦^**u     i       i             j     ^        -.u 

ditions  nmst  continue  until,  lus  in  Nashua  and  Keene,  ^^^^\  ,  ^^f  ^^eds  to  the    and  were  drawn  with 

armories  can  be  built  bv  private  enterprii^o.  special  reference  to  the  holding  of  the  pond  by 

the  club,  and  gave  the  title  of  the  land  under 

The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  held  the  pond  to  them.     Under  these  specially  drawn 

its  twenty-fihh  annual  reunion  in  Concord  in  deeds  the  club  claimed  the  pond  as  their  proi)- 

June.     About  600  veterans  were  present.  erty,  christened  it  Christine  lake,  and  forbade 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  of  the  State  every  pei-son  not  a  member  of  the  club  from 

dedicated,  Aug.  80,  a  fountain  at  the  Weirs,  fishing  in  it,  under  penalty  of  the  law. 

built  in  honor  of  Loami  Bean,  a  soldier  of  the  The  pond  had  been  stocked  with  trout  and 

Eighth  Regiment,  bv  his  daughter.  landlocked  salmon  by  the  Fish  Commissioners  of 

Agrricultnre. — The  State  Grange,  in  session  New  Hampshire  previous  to  the  claim  of  own- 

at  Concord  in   December,  passed  a  resolution  ership  by  the  club,  and  hatl  been  free  water, 

pledging  its  efforts  to  induce  the  management  Before  the  highways  were  built  in  the  valley 

of  the  State  Agricultural  College  to  make  in-  of  the  Ammonoosuc  river  to  Stark  and  to  West 

struction  in  farming  its  leading  feature,  acconl-  Milan  all  the  travel  from  Northumberland,  etc., 

ing  to  the  intent  of  Mr.  Thompson,  who  endowed  to  Stark  was  by  way  of  a  road  over  the  hills,  via 

it,  and  to  oppose  further  legislative  appropria-  the  pond^  around  the  pond  in  summer   and 

tions  till  a  cnange  is  made  in  that  direction,  across  it  on  the  ice  in  winter,  and  by  the  same 

Resolutions  were  also  passed  in  favor  of  intro-  road  down  the  hill  to  Stark,  now  called  Percy, 

ducing  agricultural  instruction  in  the  primary  J.  W.  Welch  fished  in  the  pond  in  1883,  i^e- 

schools,  and  in  favor  of  better  schools.  A  report  lieving  he  had  a  right  to  do  so.  The  club  brought 

was  adopted  recommending  that,  in  cases  wnere  criminal  suit  against  him,  which  was  finally 

cattle  snpposed  to  be  diseased  are  killed  by  order  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court,  both  parties 

of  the  commissioner,  two  thirds  the  value  of  ani-  agreeing  to  abide  by  the  court's  decision.    Aft*r 

mals  killed  shall  be  paid  when  the  cattle  coin-  five  years  the  court  gave  its  decision  that  the 

missioner  finds  them  to  be  disea^jed,  and  full  pond  was  public  water  for  the  purpose  of  taking 

value  if  no  disease  is  found — the  limit  of  the  game  and  fish,  and  all  ponds  of  over  20  acres 

State's  liability  to  be  $35  for  grade  stock  and  were  the  same.     The  club  then  threw  up  its  or- 

$65  for  registered  animals,  and  no  awards  shall  ganization  in  New  Hampshire  and  reorganized 

be  paid  unless  the  premises  shall  be  found  in  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey, 

good  sanitary  condition  and  the  animal  owned  Not  only  Mr.  Welch  but  manv  other  citizens 

within  the  State  for  six  months  preceding.  fished  in  the  pond  on  the  1st  of  ^ay  thereafter. 

Under  the  present  law  one  half  the  value  is  relying  on  the  decision  of  the  court.    About  3i) 

paid  for  diseased  animals    killed;    293    cattle  suits  for  trespass  were  brought,  and  an  injunc- 

were  killed  in  1894,  and  24  horses,  by  order  of  tion  was  issued  to  prohibit  persons  from  tres- 

the  commissioner.  passing  pending  the  decision.    Again  Mr.  Welch 

The  Boandar^  Line. — Commissioners    ap-  caught  trout  in  the  pond,  and  was  arrested  for 

pointed  to  establish  the  true  Hue  between  this  violating  the  injunction. 

State  and  Massachusetts  have  made  their  report.  A  hearing  was  had   before  a  commissioner. 

The  Massachusetts  commissioners  conceded  that  llis  findings  were  against  Welch,  and  Judire 

that  State  had  been  exercising  jurisdiction  since  Webb,  of  Portland,  fined  him  $600.     After  the 

1741  over  a  small  amount  of  territory  that  be-  fine  was  ordered,  Welch  claimed  that  he  had 

longs  on  the  New  Hampshire  side,  accordinjr  to  not  violated  the  injunction,  and  asked  a  hearing 

the  definitions  of  delimitation ;  and  the   New  on  his  claim.    One  was  ordered  at  Portland,  and 

Hampshire  commissioners  conceded  that  their  Welch,  with  counsel,  went  there.    The  hearing 

State  never  had  exerted  jurisdiction  over  the  was  refused,  and  the  fine  stood, 

land  in  question.     They  agreed,  for  the  purpose  The  club  made  a  proposition  to  him  that  they 

of  settling  all  disputes,  that  the  line  of  present  would  stop  all  proceedings  against  him,  free  of 

occupancy  should  be  the  boundary  line ;  and  di-  cost  to  him,  if  he  would  give  up  all  claims  to 

rections  for  finding  and  running  this  line  were  any  rights  to  fish  in  the  pond,  and  consent  to  an 

made,  the  line  to  be  as  nearly  straight  as  due  re-  injunction  being  isisued  by  the  court  perpetually 

gard  for  long  occupancy  on  either  side  will  per-  enjoining  him  from  fishing  in  the  pond  or  tres- 

mit,  but  varied  whenever  the  line  proposed  would  passing    on    their    lands  around   it.      During 

affect  the  rights  of  landowners  who  have  here-  ten  days*  truce  the  trespass  case  of  the  1st  of 

tofore  supposed  that  their  real  estate  was  in  one  May  was  called  in  the  United  States  Court  at 

or  the  other  of  the  States.    The  true  location  of  Concord,  and  Mr.  Welch,  not  being  represented 

the  line  has  been  in  dispute  for  about  one  hun-  by  counsel,  was  defaulted.     He  is  not  wealthy, 

dred  and  fifty  years.  and  had  expended  nearly  $1,000  in  fighting  in 

Centennial  Celebration. — The  town  of  Mil-  the  courts  against  the  club  for  what  he  consid- 

ford  celebrated  its  one  hundredth  anniversiiry  ered  to  be  his  rights.    He  had  no  recourse  but 
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to  accept  the  club's  proposition,  and  a  perpetual  lar;  denounced  all  attempts  to  make  religious 

injunction  will  be  issued  against  him.    There  tests  (jualiftcations  for  office;    denounced   the 

has  practically  been  no  defense  by  Mr.  Welch  in  course  of  the  Republican  State  administration — 

these  suits,  and  the  injunction  can  not  affect  the  "their  outrageous  pniceedings  in  recasting  the 

other  cases  brought  by  the  club  against  persons  senatorial   districts  of  the  State,  and  creating 

iishing  that  1st  of  May  on  North  ix)nd.  cities  out  of  villages  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 

Forestry  Association.— The  Anjerican  For-  ing  their  representation  in  the  Legislature,  and 

estrv  Association  held  a  midsummer  meeting  in  their  continued  interference  with  the  right  of 

the  White  mountains,  Aug.  24-27.    The  asso-  l(K!al  self-government ";  and  said  further ; 
eiatiun  was  joined  by  members  of  the  Associa-        The  laat  Kcpublican  Lejns*lftture  deliberately  re- 

i'uiii  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  mem-  fused  to  uiuke  plain  the  provisionH  of  the  ballot  law, 

bers  of  the  Appalacihian  Mountain  Club.     They  and  we  demand  that  it  be  amended  so  tliat  it  Hhall 


—  v  ..  .  Drew  •■>»  ••  »-!»  — 
up  since  1892,  and  now  has  a  population  of  40U,  pemnco.""lThas  beeiiVmrbrthe  ReVublieau'pi^^^^^ 
with  car  shops,  mills,  and  other  business.  ^  The  »olely  for  the  puri>os©  of  coercing  the  saloon  vote,  de- 
route  then  led  through  the  Franconia  Notch  Imling  the  temperance  vote,  and  enrichinjr  Repub- 
and  to  Mount  Washington  and  through  the  Htan  oflieial«.  We  demand  its  repeal,  and  the  en- 
Crawford  Notxjh.  The  evenings  were  devoted  to  a^tment  of  a  law  that  will  nion^  etlectually  nmtrol 
si'ssions  of  the  association.  »^"^  1""**  ^*^«  "^«  ""^  '^"^^  «*  intoxieatmg  liquow. 

Memorials  to  New  Hampshire  Men. — A  Henry  0.  Kent  was  made  the  candidate  for 

monument  to  Gen.  John  Sullivan  was  dedicated.  Governor. 

Se[>t.  27,  at  Durham.    It  is  of  Concord  granite,  Daniel  C.  Knowles  was  the  candidate  of  the 

and  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  meeting  house  Prohibition  party  for  Governor, 

under  which  was  stored  the  gunpowder  taken  The   vote    for   Governor   stood    as    follows: 

from  Port  William  and   Mary  at  Portsmouth,  Busiel,  Republican,  46,491 ;    Kent,    Democrat, 

I  he  ex[>edition  against  which  fort  was  led  by  3;^959;  Epps,  Populist,  832 ;  Knowles.  Prohibi- 

him  in  1774.    The  monument  was  built  by  the  tion,  1,750.     Republicans  were  elected  in  both 

State.    Not  far  away  is  the  family  cemetery  congressionar districts.    The  Legislature  stands 

where  Sullivan  was  buried.  as  follows:  Senate — Republicans  21,  Democrats 

On  Dec.  20  the  statues  of  Webster  and  Stark  3 ;  House — Republicans  262.  Democrats  101. 

were  unveiled  and  presented  to  the  Government  The  question,  **  Is  it  expedient  that  a  conven- 

at  Washington  by  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  tion  be  called  to  revise  tne  Constitution  i  "  was 

with  appropriate  ceremonies.  submitted  to  vote.    The  vote  on   it  was  very 

Political. — An  election  was  held  Nov.  6,  to  light,  and  the  majority  was  in  the  negative, 

choose  a  Governor,  members  of  Congress,  and  a  NEW  JERSEY,  a  Middle  Atlantic  State,  one 

Legislature.  of  the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution 

The  People's  party  held  its  convention  at  Dec.  18,  1787.  Area,  7,815  square  miles;  popu- 
Manchester,  June  14*  and  adopted  resolutions  lation  in  1890,  1,444,933.  Capital,  Trenton, 
favoring  annual  State  elections,  reduction  of  Governmeiit.-^The  following  were  the  State 
the  hours  of  labor  to  eight.  State  control  of  the  officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  George  T. 
li<iuor  business,  and  a  system  of  taxation  bear-  Werts,  Democrat ;  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  C. 
ing  equally  upon  corporations  and  firms;  de-  Kelsey ;  Treasurer,  until  April  2,  George  R. 
daring  that  ••interest-bearing  bonds,  bills  of  Gray,  after  that  time,  George  B.Swain;  Comp- 
credit,  or  notes  should  never  be  issued  by  the  troller,  until  April  2,  William  C.  Heppenheimer, 
(lovemment,  but  that,  when  need  arises,  the  after  that  time,  William  S.  Hancock ;  Commis- 
emergency  should  be  met  by  issue  of  legal-  sioner  of  Banking  and  Insurance,  George  S. 
lender,  noninterest-bearing  money";  also  de-  Duryee ;  Attorney-General,  John  P.  Stockton; 
nouncing  *' the  methods  by  which  the  State  has  Adjutant  General,  William  S.  Stryker;  Super- 
l)een  swindled  out  of  its  interest  in  the  Concord  intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Addison  B. 
Railroad";  and  approving  the  Omaha  platform.  Poland;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
The  resolutions  also  favored  the  immediate  Mercer  Beasley ;  Associate  Justices,  Bennett 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  initiative  and  refer-  Van  Syckel,  Jonathan  Dixon,  David  A.  Depue, 
endum.  George  D.  Epps  wtis  nominated  for  Alfred  Reed,  William  J.  Magie,  Charles  G.  Gar- 
Governor,  rison.  Job  H.  Lippincott,  and  Leon  Abbett,  who 

The  RepuV)lican  Convention  met  at  Concord,  died  Dec.  4;  Chancellor,  Alexander  T.  McGill; 
.Sef)t.  5.  The  platform  criticised  the  foreign,  Vice-Chancellors,  Abraham  V.  Van  Fleet,  John 
fiscal,  pension,  civil-service,  election,  and  tariff  T.  Bird,  Henry  C.  Pitney,  and  Robert  S.  Green. 
IK)licies  of  the  Federal  Administration  :  in  State  Vice-Chancellor  Van  Fleet  died  Dec.  25. 
affairs  it  pledged  the  party  to  reduction  of  State  Finances. — From  the  reports  of  the  Comp- 
cxfKjnses,  and  legislation  tending  "to  equalize  troller  and  Treasurer  the  following  statements 
the  public  burdens,  pnitect  wage  workers  from  are  gathered:  The  State  fund  receipts  during 
unjust  exactions  by  employers,  property  owners  the  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1894,  were:  From  tax 
from  the  assjiults  of  socialism  and  anarchy,  and  on  railroad  and  canal  corporations,  $1,090,- 
the  community  from  the  manifold  evils  that  fol-  582.97 ;  from  tax  on  miscellaneous  corpora- 
low  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks."  Charles  A.  tions,  $069,460.33:  from  collateral  inheritance 
Busiel  was  nominated  for  Governor.  tax,  $190,277.64  ;  from  official  fees,  $101,271.05 ; 

The  State  Democratic  Convention  was  held  from  judicial  fees,  $21,006.89;  from  interest  and 

Sept.    12.     The     resolutions     ccmimended    the  dividends,   $18,870;   from  other  sources,  $51,- 

rourse  of  the  Administration  in  every  purticu-  250.00;  total  net  receipts,  $2,148,725.03.     The 
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ordinary  disbursements  amounted   to  $1,501,-  The  4  Republican  hold-over  Senators  did  not 

489.11 ;  the  extraordinary,  $841,103.49;  special  answer  to  the  roll  call,  and  protested  against  the 

appropriations,  $48,864.64 ;  total  net  disburse-  organization.    A  resolution  was  then  pa&s»ed  that 

nients,  $1,885,917.24.    Balance  on  hand,  Nov.  1,  all  certificates  of  election  or  other  credentials  of 

1893,  $724,088.12 ;  balance  on  hand,  Oct.  81, 1894,  those  claiming  seats  in  the  Senate  bv  virtue  of 
$986,855.91,  the  largest  balance  yet  shown.  The  the  election  held  in  the  preceding  Kovemljer, 
amount  of  the  State  fund  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  together  with  all  protests,  be  referred  to  a  sf>e- 
year  was  $2,014,843.02.  The  estimated  resources  cial  committee  of  8  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
for  1895  are  $8,029,725.91 ;  estimated  disburse-  dent  of  the  Senate,  which  commitU-e  should  iv- 
raents,  $2,017,605.86;  outstanding  appropriations  port  to  the  Senate  thereon.  While  this  resolu- 
and  undrawn  balances,  $171,806.74;  estimated  tion  was  pending  the  certificates  and  oaths  of 
balance,  $840,813.31.  oflice  of  tne  newly  elected  Republican  Senators 

The  condition  of  the  school  fund  is  shown  as  were  offered  to  the  Senate.    This  action  was 

follows:   Total  amount  of  securities,  Oct.  31,  declared  out  of  order,  whereupon  certain  of  these 

1894,  $3,508,725.80;  securities,  Oct.  31,  1893,  Senators  attempted  to  take  their  seats,  but  were 
$3,438,411.10;  increase  in  school-fund  securi-  prevented  by  the  sergeant  at  arms.  AH  the 
ties,  $70,314.70.  The  cash  balance,  Nov.  1, 1893,  Republican  Senators — 11  in  number — thenwith- 
was  $255,210.12;  gross  receipts  during  the  vear,  drew  to  a  committee  room,  where  the  credeniiaU 
$880,057.56 ;  gross  disbursements,  $867,05§.78  ;  of  the  new  Senators  w^ere  presented  and  receiveil, 
balance,  Oct.  81,  1894,  $218,207.90,  out  of  which  and  an  organization  was  at  once  effected. 

sum  there  must  be  reinvested  in  school-fund  se-        In  the  meantime,  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  the 

curities  $66,039.28.    By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  1  Democratic  Senator-elect  had  presented  hi> 

passed  in  April,  repealing  an  act  of  1890,  all  re-  credentials,  which  were  referred  to  the  coramit- 

ceipts  from  riparian  sources  are  to  be  credited  to  tee  appointed  under  the  resolution  above  men- 

the  school  fund.    The  sum  of  $5,830.75  was  so  tioned,  which  reported  favorably  upon  them ; 

credited  this  year.    By  another  act  the  Legis-  the  oath  was  then  administered  to  him,  and  he 

lature  transferred  from  the  State  fund  to  the  took  his  seat.    Officers  of  the  Senate  were  next 

school  fund  all  riparian  leases  credited  to  the  elected  and  sworn  in,  Robert  Adrain  being  chosen 

State  fund  since  1890.    This  increased  the  school  president,  and  the  Governor  was  notified  that 

fund  $105,441.78.  the  Senate  was  organized  and  awaited  his  pleas- 

During  the  year,  $102,000  of  the  principal  of  ure.  In  reply  the  Governor  sent  to  this  htnix 
the  war  debt  was  paid,  the  balance  unpaid  being  his  annual  message.  The  Republican  ^>enate 
$735,400.  To  enable  the  Treasurer  to  make  this  organized  with  Maurice  A.  Rogers  as  president 
payment  $50,122  was  loaned  from  the  State  When  it  notified  the  Governor  that  the  one 
fund  to  the  sinking  fund,  of  which  $20,000  was  hundred  and  eighteenth  Senate  was  organ- 
returned  to  the  State  fund.  At  the  close  of  the  ized  he  replied  that  he  had  already  r^*- 
preceding  fiscal  year  the  sinking  fund  owed  the  ognized  a  txxiy  called  the  New  Jersey  Sen- 
State  fund  $104,697.    It  now  owes  $134,819.  ate,    that    he    would    take   legal    advice,    and 

The  abstract  of  ratables,  as  returned  by  the  that,  if  he  should  have  any  communication  to 

County  Boards  of  Assessors,  shows  the  total  as-  make  to  the  second  body,  He  would  do  so  later, 

sessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  On  Jan.   12  the  Attorney-General  advised  the 

the  State,  exclusive  of  railroads  and  canals,  sub-  Governor  that  the  Democratic  was  the  legal 

ject  to  taxation  for  1894-'95  to  be  $774,398,332,  Senate ;  that  the  Senate  was  a  continuous  body : 

an  increase  over  last  year  of  $6,103,057.50.    The  and  that  it  was  the  sole  judge  of  the  right  of 

State  Board  of  Assessors  values  the  118  railroad  newly  elected  Senators,  and  could  receive  or  re- 

and  canal  properties  in  the  State  at  $222,059,-  ject  them  at  its  will.    On  Feb.  22  quo  warranto 

373,  an  increase  over  1893  of  $8,653,308.    The  proceedings  were  begun  in  the  Supreme  Court 

tax  thereon,  payable  in  1895,  is  $1,518,631.25.  to  determine  which  of  the  presidents  of  the  two 

On  the  4,146  miles  of  railroad  track  in  the  State  Senates  unlawfully  held  tne  office.    Argument 

1,718  people  were  injured  during  the  year.    Of  was  made  before  the  9  justices  of  the  court,  and 

these,  278  were  killed.  on  March  22  a  decision  was  rendered,  in  which 

Legislative  Session. — The  session  of  the  all  but  Justice  Abbett  concurred.  The  court 
Legislature  began  Jan.  9,  and  at  dawn  of  May  decided  that  the  position  taken  by  the  Derao 
26  adjourned  until  Oct.  2.  On  that  day  it  con-  cratic  Senators  was  not  in  accord  with  the  State 
vened  and  adjourned  without  transacting  any  Constitution,  and  declared  that  Senator  Adrain 
business.  For  two  months  and  a  half  at  the  be-  had  no  valid  title  to  the  office  of  President  of 
ginning  of  the  year  legislation  was  blocked  by  the  Senate.  It  further  decided  that  Senator 
the  existence  of  2  bodies,  each  claiming  to  be  Rogers  was  the  constitutional  and  valid  presi- 
the  Senate  of  New  Jersev.  The  State  Senate  is  dent,  and  had  been,  since  he  was  elected  bv  a 
composed  of  21  members,  and  each  holds  his  majority  of  the  21  Senators.  The  contention 
seat  for  three  vears,  the  terms  of  some  of  them  that  the  Senate  is  a  continuous  body  was  de- 
expiring  each  year.  In  1893  the  terms  of  8  clared  to  be  novel  and  not  in  accord  with  the 
Senators  expired,  and  8  new  Senators  were  (Vmstitution,  and  the  practice  in  organizing  the 
elected.  Of  the  13  Senators  whose  terms  hmi  Senate  for  so  many  years  was  an  evidence  that 
not  expired,  4  were  Republicans  and  9  were  the  new  method  was  wrong. 
Democrats.  On  Jan.  9  tne  9  Democratic  Sena-  During  all  this  time  the  two  Senates  ha<I  re- 
tors,  with  the  Secretary  and  the  sergeant  at  mained  in  session,  each  had  passed  laws,  and  the 
arms  of  the  preceding  session,  and  others,  met  Republican  Senate  had  been  recognized  officially 
in  the  Senate  Chamber,  when  the  Secretary  by  the  House,  and,  with  its  co-operation,  had 
called  the  Senate  to  order  and  called  the  roll,  appointed  a  Treasurer  and  a  Comptroller.  No 
after  which  a  president  [^'o  tempore  was  elecied.  commissions  had   been  issued  to  these  gentle- 
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men,  however,  and  the  Governor  had  declined        To  provide  for  free  text-books  in  all  public  w'hools*. 
to  receive  anv  laws  coming  from  this  Senate.        Ti>  provide  thut  when  all  thu  people  on  a  street  iu 

On  the  receipt  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  ei ties  petition  tbr  any  iniprovementj  it  may  be  done 

Court  he  issued  commissions  to  the  new  treas-  of  eertiflcat^''''"  ^  ^'        *"""'' 

urer  and    the  new  Comptroller,  by  agreement        To  authoriie  cities  to  appropriate  1-6  of  1  mill  of 

dating  them  Apnl  2,  and  notified  the  heads  of  the  anHcssed  valuation  of  such  cities  for  hospital  pur- 

tlie  committees  on  passed  bills  that  he  would  at  i)ose8. 

once  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State  the  bills  in        To  authorize  the  Governor  to  appoint  two  veterans 

his  possession  that  had  been  passed.  **  a  commission  to  assist  in  laying  out  and  working 

Sixteen  bills  that    had  become  laws  through  the  Chickamauga  and  Chatuiiooga  National  Park. 

the  failure  of  the  Governor  to  act  upon  them  ar«whnM^.^n.!!f  1oLp??L«  t^^^^^ 

^i]«      Mrtrt       J  t  i     s  A.1^                 iji  umwbnuire  open  lonffer  than  twenty  mmutes. 
were  hied  April  22,  and  14  of  these  repealed  laws        ry^  ^^  «      J,^^^^  of  savings-bank  manaxere  at  not 
enacted  by  the  last  Legislature.     Among  them  fewer  than  a  ma^iority  of  tlie  whole  board, 
were  the  following :  To  provide  tliat  any  person  twice  convicted  of  sell- 
To  abrogate,  revoke,  and  amend  all  licenses  here-  »"»  liquor  on  Sunday  shall  be  lined  $200  or  impris- 
tofore  granted  to  race  cdurses  for   racing,  running,  oned  two  years. 

tn>tting,  or  pacing  of  horses.  To  authorize  the  State  Geologist  to  have  the  assist- 
To  repeal  the  act  of  last  vear  providing  that  book-  ^^^'^'  of  a  competent  botanist,  and  ascertain  the  exact 
making,  etc.,  upon  inclosed  grounds  shall  not  consti-  thuracter  and  location  of  the  wild  lands  of  the  State, 
tui^  the  maintaining  of  a  disorderly  house.  nnd  what  part  or  parts  of  such  land  would  be  suitable 
To  repeal  the  act  of  last  year  making  bookmaking  ♦'*>'"  a  State  forest  reserve,  for  a  water  and  timber  sup- 
a  misdemeanor,  onlv  punishable  by  a  line  of  $25.  I'ly* 

To  repeal  the  act  of  last  year  giving  boards  of  fn«e-        To  prohibit  the  appointment  of  any  nurse,  attend- 

holdenj  in  second-clasa  counties  power  to  fill  vacan-  ""t,  or  other  employee  iu  any  township,  county,  or 

cies.  other  municipal,  charitable,  or  penal  institution  with- 

To  repeal  the  amendment  to  the  police-justice  bill  o"t  having  served  therein  at  least  three  months  prior 

pflUHsed  last  vear.  to  such  appointment 

To  repeaf  the  police-justice  bUl  above  and  all  its         To  suppress  lotteries  and  gambling  by  proliibiting 
amendments.  the  transmission  of  any  letters  or  infonnation  pertain- 
To  repeal  the  act  creating  eountv  boards  of  license  »»<?  thereto,  or  the  receiving  of  them,  under  penalty 
commissioners.                                 '  of  two  to  live  years'  imprisonment. 

To  repeal  Uie  act  giving  the  Governor  power  to         To  nuike  it  unlawful  to  dredge  for  clams  in  Dela- 

approve  and  pay  bills'  for  which  there  is  no  specific  ^*re  Bay,  South  Dennis  creek  to  Brandy  wine  Creek 

appropriations.  Lighthouse,  under  peualtv  of  $200  or  two  years'  im- 

j. *!.    1  «  J  4.V  pnsomnent,  boat  and  tackle  to  be  confiscated. 

Among  the  laws  approved  were  these :  *-  ^o  provide  for  the  aj>i>ointment  of  park  comn»is- 

To  terminate  the  commissions  of  all  notaries  public  sioners  in  first-class  counties, 
on  July  4,  1900,  and  provide  for  their  appointment        To  enable  governing  bodies  of  towns,  villages,  or 

thereaner  for  tenns  of  five  years,  and  making  women  townships  to  purchase  lands  for  enlarging  e.\istiiig 

eligible  for  the  ofiice.  parks  to  the  amount  of  $3,500. 

To  create  the  chairman  of  township  committees.        To  provide  that  it  shall  not  bo  lawful  for  any 

assessor  and  treasurer  of  townships,  and  2  resident  teacher  or  trustee  to  introduce  into,  or    have  per- 

frefholdew  of  the  township,  chosen  by  the  township  formed  in  any  school  receiving  its  proportion  or  tljo 

committee,  as  **  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  public-school  money,  any  religious  service, ceremonv, 

of  the  township  of ."  or  forms  whatever,  excepting  reading  of  the  Bible 

To  repeal  the  act  providing  that  the  school  fund  and  repeating  the  Lord's  rrayer. 
shall  not  have  the  use  of  the  proceeds  of  the  riparian         To  enable  the  surety  upon 'the  bond  of  any  trustee, 

lands.  committee,  assignee,  guardian,  etc.,  to   retiuire    his 

To  provide  that  the  ^uperint4?ndent  of  the  State-  principal  to  account  and  jrive  a  new  bond  and  permit 

house  shall  have  the  national  fiag  fioating  from  the  the  making  of  an  order  discharuriug  such  surety  from 

State  Capitol  on  all  legal  holidays  and  during  the  liability  for  the  future  acts  of  such  principal,  and 

sessions  of  the  Legislature.  regulating  the  procedure  thereupon. 

To  provide  that  all  schoolhousos  in  the  State  shall         The  naval  militia  bill  for  the  formation  of  a  naval 

have  nags  and  fiagstalfs,  to  be  purchased  out  of  mou-  reserve, 
eys  rab*ed  for  school  purposes. 

'  To    prohibit   the    Kiparian   (^onunissioners   from         MauT  bills  were  vetoed  bv  the  Governor,  on 
granting  exclusive  rights  to  plant  or  take  oysters  from  the  ground  that  thev  were  me'rei  v  partisan  meas- 
anv  part  of  Delaware  Bay.            ,   ,    .    ,    ,     ,,.1  ures;  but    most  of 'these  were  passed  over  the 
To  authorize  cities  to  is-^ue  bonds  to  include  all  the         .    '     Amnntr  nthpr  hilU  thim  nAsspd   was  thi» 
temp*>rary  outstanding  notes,  script  and  other  indebt-  ^^^^'  ,  Among  ot tier  Dills  tnus  passed  was  ine 
etlnis^H  other  than  bonds  outstanding  and  unpaid  bv  set;ond-cla8S  county  freeholder  bill,  which  pro- 
suth  cities.  vides  that,  wgmning  with  the  year  1895,  the 
To  repeal  a  section  of  the  public-instruction  act  of  Iwards  of    freeholders  within    certain  counties 
1 '^94,  and  allow  the  entire  income  from  the  riparian  shall  be  elected  by  wards,  boroughs,  and  town- 
leases  to  revert  to  the  s<«hool  fund.  ships,  instead  of  bv  assembly  districts  as  at  pres- 
To  make  the  State  Board  of  Assessors  nonpartisan  ^^^      j^  ^^^^  legislates  out  of  office  the  present 

ti^uJT'*"!! ."r-.'i    n^'x^^^^-V^'T  Jv!T^t.,«t  board  of  freeholders  and  all  their  officials  and 
Ticalth  in  Jersev  (  itv  and  Newark,  and  provide  that  .   ^  j     **      i.u  i  xi*    1        i 

the  mayon*  thereof  sliall  appoint  boards  to  consist  of  appomtees  on  and  after  the  second  ^^ednesday 

8  mrsons,  4  fr(.m  each  party,  to  serve  for  two  vcurs.  m  May.  1894.     To  replace  the  freeholders  thus 

To  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  inheritance  removed,  the    board  of   aldermen  or    common 

tax  all  beijucf  ts  in  favor  or  churehcs,  hospitals,  orphan  council  in  cities,  the  borough  council  in  boroughs. 

iu*vlums,publiclibraries.Bibleandtract  societies,  and  and  the  township  committees  in  townships  arc 

all  relijfious,  benevolent,  educational,  and  charitable  authorized  and  empowered  to  choose  from  their 

m^itutions.                                    «„»-^„  ,.,    u  ,.^  respective  wards,  boroughs,  and  townships.  free- 
To  make  it  unlawful  for  anv  corporation  to  have  ,    ,',         .  ...  J?  j  w^    1        1   .,  :. 
employees  sign  any  agreement  renouncing  existing  Ijf'^^^^T^*?  ^^''®  ""**^  ^*^^  «^^«"^  Wednesdny  in 
or  nitur^  membership  in  any  organization,  societv,  or  May,  189o. 
brotherhood.                                                        '              The  veto  message  declared  that  this  bill  was 
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unconstitutional  and  added:  " Assuming  the 
mode  of  appointment  to  l)e  constitutional,  it  is 
nevertheless  very  objectionable,  it  is  violative 
of  the  principle  of  home  nile  that  should  prevail 
in  the  choice  of  such  officials." 
The  Guttenberg  Justice-of-the-peace   bill  re- 

f)ealer  was  pa.«sed  over  a  veto.  The  original  hiw 
eft  it  discretionary  with  the  officer  making  the 
arrest  to  take  a  defendant  before  the  justice  who 
issued  the  warrant,  or  before  any  other  justice 
in  the  county.  A  supplement,  enacted  in  1892, 
provided  that  the  person  arrested  may  be  taken 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  if  he  so  requests,  in 
the  municipality  where  the  arrest  was  made. 
The  new  law  repeals  this  amendment  and  leaves 
the  original  law  in  force. 
Of  the  congressional  redistricting  bill  the 
•  Governor  said : 

It  changes  the  proHcnt  conifri'x«iioiml  diHtricts  in 
order  to  secure  a  i>rt'rtuiiied  or  uetuul  purtinuii  advan- 
Uiiiii  in  future  elections  for  uieiiiberK  of  (.'onjjfrend ;  the 
bill  lA  m  violation  of  the  Rpirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  tiie  laws  paMned  nurxuunt 
thereto,  providiui;  that  a»preiientution»  shall  be  aj)- 
portionea  ainonsf  the  Bcveral  States,  acconliui?  to  their 
respective  numbers.  The  plain  intent  of  the  consti- 
tutional provision  is  that  representatives  shall  be  ap- 
jv)rtionea  onoe  in  ten  years,  tlie  tllstricts  arraiiifiHl 
u()on  i»uch  apportionment  to  remain  unchan&;cd 
until  another  apiHjrtioument  is  provided  for  by  Con- 
gress. 

But  the  bill  was  passed  again,  as  was  also  the 
bill  legislating  out  of  office  the  Board  of  Assess- 
ment m  Newark,  and  also  the  Newark  and  the 
Jersey  City  Board-of- Works  bills.  These  two 
bills  remove  the  members  of  the  existing  boards 
of  street  and  water  comnjissioners,  and  empower 
the  mayors  of  the  respective  cities  to  appoint 
new  boards  to  continue  in  office  during  the  term 
of  the  mayor  appointing  them,  after  which 
period  they  are  to  be  elected. 

The  iloboken  police  bill  became  a  law,  al- 
though the  Governor  vetoed  it  as  special  legisla- 
tion, and  therefore  unconstitutional.  It  provides 
that  members  of  the  police  board  are  to  be 
named  by  a  committee  of  both  political  parties. 

A  bill  that  passed  over  a  veto  tak^s  from  the 
governing  boards  of  second-glass  cities  the  power 
to  appoint  the  iKJards  of  excise,  and  vests  the 
appointive  power  in  the  mayors.  It  makes  the 
new  boards  to  consist  of  3,  only  2  of  whom 
shall  be  of  the  s^ime  political  party.  It  and  the 
fii-st-class  city  board  of  excise  bill,  which  also 
became  a  law,  were  vetoed  l)ecause  they  allow 
the  mayor  to  use  his  discretion  whether  the 
boards  Ikj  made  partisan  or  not. 

To  the  licgislature,  when  it  met  in  October, 
the  Governor  sent  several  vetoes,  u|H)n  none  of 
which  was  any  action  taken.  One  of  these  was 
the  bill  abolishing  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
Over  and  Terminer,  and  General  Jail  Deliverv, 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  and  Orphans' 
Court,  and  substituting  therefor  county  courts 
to  Ixi  held  by  a  single  judjje  elected  by  the 
people  or  in  connection  with  a  justice  of  the 
Suf>reme  Court. 

The  act  of  1892  creating  an  electrical  subway 
commission  was  repealed  in  March,  1894. 

Constitntlonal  AmendmentH.  —  Under  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  1894  a 
commission  of  20  was  appointed  to  propose 
certain  amendments  to  the  State  Const itutit)n, 


and  the  report  of  this  commission  was  submitrt-^l 
in  September.  Its  prof>osed  amendments  n^UU' 
entirely  to  changes  in  the  present  judicial  sys- 
tem of  the  State.  It  is  also  urged  by  its  frien<:- 
that  a  system  styled  the  •*  initiative  and  n-fer- 
endum,"  which  relates  to  the  mode  and  manner 
of  originating  and  passing  laws,  be  adoptetL  T" 
accomplish  this  a  constitutional  amendment  an*: 
legislation  thereunder  is  proposed. 

Trust  €oni|Minie8. — The  condition  of  the  Nev 
Jersey  trust  companies  at  the  close  of  busine>>, 
Dec.  31,  1894,  was  as  follows:  Resources — bc»niK 
and  mortgages,  $3,730,585.43;  stocks  and  bon^:-. 
$2,715,744.19;  loans  secured  by  collaterals,  $4.- 
137,837.44  ;  loans  on  personal  security,  includiu,* 
bills  purchased,  $1,876,G42.46 ;  loans  to  citu- 
and  towns,  $71,500;  overdrafts,  $1,723.02;  du- 
from  banks,  $427,415.42;  real  estate,  $74>.94:;: 
cash  on  deposit  in  banks  and  trust  comimnii-^. 
$1,355,120.90;  cash  on  hand,  $481,a57.82:  ca^h 
items,  $63,700.07;  title  plant,  $188,456.17;  other 
assets,  $145,409.33;  total,  $15,941,195.34.  Lia- 
bilities—capital stock,  $1,863,375;  surplus  fuii<]. 
$369,853.86 ;  undivided  profits  (net),  $5^58,052.1 1 : 
demand  deposits,  $6,958,653.23;  time  deposii>. 
$5,225,741.21;  due  to  banks,  $71,090.36;  lK.n<N 
outstanding.  $773,600;  other  liabilities,  $110.- 
829.57;  total,  $15,941,195.34. 

Edncation. — The  amount  of  State  school  tax 
for  1893,  levied  in  1892,  and  expended  in  IKM. 
was  $2,026,110.  This  tax  is  levied  at  the  rate  of 
$5  for  each  child  of  lawful  school  age,  and  th^ 
school  census  returned  423,872  such  child n»n. 
The  State  appropriation  to  public  schools  wa> 
$100,000.  For  the  normal  school  $52,213.93  wji> 
expended;  for  industrial  education.  $30,543.54; 
for  free  school  libraries,  $3,630;  for  teachers'  in- 
stitutes, $2,096.37:  for  the  school  census,  $3.- 
127.68.  The  School  for  Deaf  Mutes  received  dur- 
ing the  vear  $35,264  for  maintenance  and  tui- 
tion, $4.o01.40  for  repairs,  and  $1,200  for  a  new 
building;  a  total  of  $40,965.40.  For  the  blind 
and  feeble-minded  the  State  paid  to  the  two  in- 
stitutions at  Vineland  and  to  other  States  $bT.- 
705.41,  an  increase  of  $5,921.58  over  the  exf>endi- 
ture  of  last  year.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
pupils  were  cared  for,  29  more  than  last  year. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  account 
shows  expenditures  for  the  vear,  $11,080.  The 
credits  are  the  balance  of  the  appropriation  of 
1893,  $2,541.51,  and  the  annual  appropriation  of 
$11,000.  A  balance  of  $2,097.28  remains.  To 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  $10,250.38  was  fiaid. 

Hospitals. — The  amount  disbursed  this  year 
for  this  account  was  $129,291.45,  as  follows:  To 
State  hospital  at  Trenton,  $57,142.43;  to  State 
hospital  at  Morris  Plains,  $70,217.43;  to  Ixtani 
of  managers.  $1,743.05;  ex()ense  of  medical  ex- 
amination and  transfer  of  insane  convicts,  $1KS- 
.54.  The  number  of  county  patients  in  the  Slate 
hospital  at  Trenton,  by  the  last  quarterly  report, 
was  859;  at  Morris  Plains,  914;  insane  convicts 
at  Trenton,  20;  at  Morris  Plains.  48.  The  nurn- 
l)er  of  patients  in  the  county  asylums  was  1,134. 
and  to  these  asylums  $111,957.74  was  paid  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers.— At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fi.scal  year  the  undrawn  balance 
for  the  support  of  the  home  was  $57.374.31 :  the 
annual  ap|)ropriation  of  $36,0(X)  made -the  total 
credit   $93,374.31.    Of  this  $29,895.57  was  ex- 
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Pensions. — The  State  paid  during  the  year  distance  of  256  miles.    With  the  proposed  canal 

onaceountof  pensions  $5,877.13,  and  the  United  in  operation  the  distance  would  be  about  90 

States  $2,608,215.34  to  19,675  pensioners.  miles,  which  could  be  made  in  a  fifteen-hour  run. 

State  Prison. — For  this  institution  the  net  This  inland  route  would  do  away  with  the  ho&t 

■umount  disbursed  was  as  follows :  For  mainte-  of  marine  disasters  in  the  coastwise  trade, 

nanw  of  convicts,  $77,491.38 ;  for  salaries,  $78,-  Decisions.— The  Chancellor,  on  June  12,  filed 

<»81.27;  for  repairs,  $5,645.54;  payment  to  dis-  an  opinion  of  much  importance  in  reference  to 

<  harged  convicts,  $1,390 ;  total,  $162,608.19.  The  electric  railways.    He  decided  that  a  street  rail- 

2>um  received  from  the  proceeds  of  convict  labor  way  constructed  in  a  highway,  under  authority 

was  $49,282.15.    An  average  of  1,000  prisoners  of  law,  with  a  roadbed  that  will  admit  of  the 

was  maintained  during  the  year.    In  February  free  use  of  the  highway  by  all  other  lawful 

4i  convict,  while  trying  to  escape,  shot  and  killei  means,  ...  is  but  a  modification  of  the  public 

a  keeper.    For  this  murder  he  was  hanged.  use  to  which  the  highway  was  originally  devoted. 

Reform  School. — The  balance  of  the  special  and  is  not  an  additional  burden  on  the  land,  for 
appropriation  for  the  new  family  building,  $8,-  which  compensation  may  be  required. 
775.65,  was  this  vear  paid  to  this  institution,  as  The  Chief  Justice,  on  June  11,  rendered  a  de- 
well  as  $58,761.20  for  support  of  the  school,  and  cision  to  the  effect  that  females  have  not  the 
$232.36  expenses  of  trustees ;  a  total  of  $67,-  right  to  vote  for  any  oflBcers  in  the  State,  elec- 
769.21,  an  increase  over  last  vear  of  $3,981.46.  tive  by  the  people,  whether  members  of  the  local 

Industrial  Scliool  for  Girls.— For  mainte-  or  State  government,  and  that  the  Legislature, 

nance  and  repairs  of  this  school  $18,350.83  was  under  the  present  Constitution,  can  not  enact 

this  year  expended.    By  an  act  of  the  Legisla-  laws  of  any  kind  that  will  give  the  privilege  of 

ture  of  1894  a  sf)ecial  appropriation  of  $17,000  voting  to  women.    On  June  13  the  Attorney- 

w^as  made  for  building  an  addition  to  the  school.  General  rendered  an  opinion  that  women  can 

Of  this  appropriation  $9,455.75  was  paid  over,  vote  at  school  meetings  on  the  question  of  what 

The  disbursements  for  maintenance  and  repairs  money  is  to  be  expended,  and  that  the  Chief 

sliow  an  increase  over  last  year  of  $2,373.28.  Justice's  opinion  can  not  be  interpreted  to  deny 

The  Oyster  Industry. — In  1893  an  act  was  to  women  the  right  to  vote  on  other  matters  than 

passe<l  to  promote  the  propagation  and  growth  election  of  officers.    On  Nov.  8  Judge  Dixon,  of 

of  seed  oysters,  and  to  protect  the  natural  oyster  the  Supreme  Court,  handed  down  a  decision  in 

beds  of  the  State,  and  an  oyster  commission  was  the  Vineland  school  case,  which  involved  the 

appointed.   The  act  appropriates  $5,000  annually  right  of  women  to  vote  at  school  elections,  that, 

for  three  years,  $4,000  of  which  was  to  be  ex-  "school  trustees  are  officers  within  Article  II, 

fM'nded  in  the  various  districts,  and  $1,000  of  paragraph   1,  of  the  Constitution;  so  that,  if 

which  was  to  meet  incidental  expenses  not  spe-  they  are  made  elective  by  the  people,  only  males 

cially  provided  for.    P^or  several  years  con  trover-  can  vote  for  them."  The  Supreme  Court  refused 

>ies  have  existed  between  persons  interested  in  admission  to  the  New  Jersey  bar  to  Miss  Mary 

the  oyster  industry  in  Delaware  Bay.    In  the  Philbrooke.    A  bill  providing  for  her  admission 

winter  of  1893-*94  these  culminated  in  a  violent  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  next  General  Assembly, 

outbreak,  and  this  occasioned  the  appointment  NEW  MEXICO,  a  Territory  of  the  United 

by  the  last  Legislature  of  a  commission  of  3  States,  organized  Sept.  9,  1850;  area,  122,580 

to  examine  into  the  difficulty.    The  report  of  square  miles.    The  population,  according  to  each 

this  commission  strongly  recommends  that  the  decennial  census,  was  61,547  in  1850;  93,516  in 

oyster  lands  in  Maurice  river  cove  and  Delaware  1860;  91,874  in  1870;  119,565  in  1880;  and  153,- 

Bay  be  placed  under  State  control,  as  necessary  593  in  1890.    Capital,  Santa  F^. 

to  their  preservation.    Other  protective  legisla-  Government. — The  following  were  the  Terri- 

tion  is  also  advised.  torial  officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Wil- 

Electric  Road. — The  New  York  and  Philadel-  liam  T.  Thoniton,  Democrat ;  Secretary  of  State, 
phia  Traction  Company  has  secured  a  charter  Lorion  Miller;  Auditor,  Demetrio  Perez ;  Treas- 
and  has  filed  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  urer,  Kufus  J.  Palen ;  Solicitor-General.  Edward 
the  surveys,  routes,  and  descriptions  of  the  pro-  L.  Bartlett ;  Adjutant  General,  W.  S.  Fletcher ; 
posed  electric  road,  which  is  to  stretch  diagonally  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Amado 
across  New  Jersey  from  New  York  to  Philadel-  Chavez ;  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
delphia,  with  lateral  branches  taking  in  many  of  3Iax  Frost;  Chief  Justice,  Thomas  Smith  ;  As- 
the  principal  towns  of  the  State.  The  entire  sociate  Justices,  William  D.  Lee,  Albert  B.  Fall, 
svstem  will  comprise  about  150  miles  of  electric  Edward  P.  Seeds  until  July,  when  N.  B.  Laugh- 
railway,  and  will  accommodate  the  travel  of  fully  lin  was  appointed,  and  Alfred  A.  Freeman  until 
5.000,000  people.  The  road  is  .designed  not  only  December,  when  11.  B.  Plamilton  was  appointed, 
to  carry  passengers,  but  to  transport  farming  FinanceR. — The  fiscal  year  in  New  Mexico 
truck,  manufactured  products,  and  general  mer-  begins  in  March.  The  Auditor's  report,  issued 
ohandise.  The  capital  stock  of  the  two  com-  in  December,  1894,  contains  the  accounts  from 
panies  managing  the  mad  is  $10,500,000.  It  is  Doc.  5,  1892,  to  Dec.  1,  1894.  He  reports  the 
mtended  to  consolidate  into  the  system  the  amount  of  warrants  issued  from  Dec.  5,  1892,  to 
Iwal  electric  lines.  These  embrace  about  70  March  4,  1893,  as  |8l,878.02.  The  amount  of 
miles  of  road  outside  of  Jersey  City  and  Newark,  warrants  issued   during  the  forty-fourth  fiscal 

Proposed  Ship  Canal. — Pennsylvania  and  year,  from  March  6, 1893,  to  March  3,  1894,  was 

New  Jersey  are  considering  the  practicability  of  as  follows :  Penitentiary,  $30,124.90;  Capitol  cur- 
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rent  expense,  $233.26;  salary  fund,  $39,154.58;  mill;  normal  institutes,  0-1  mill;  branch  a^- 
court  fund,  $7,965.14 ;  miscellaneous  fund,  $28,-  cultural  experiment  stations,  0-25  mill ;  casual 
256.01  ;  compensation  of  assessors,  $9,225.25  ;  deficit  bond  interest,  0*25  mill :  Territorial  in^ti- 
transportation  of  convicts,  $2,527.25;  license  tutions,  l'75mill;  total.  11  mills  on  the  dollar, 
fund,  $828.12;  school  fund,  $743.12;  Territorial  The  tax  levy  in  1894,  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
institutions,  $33,875.50 ;  normal  schools,  $868.-  1895,  was :  'lerritoriai  purposes,  6  mills  on  the 
3'3;  normal  institutes,  $458.50 ;  old  district  court  dollar;  casual  deficit  bond  interest,  1*5  mill; 
certificates,  $21.70;  to  pay  employees  of  the  30th  Territorial  institutions,  1*5  mill ;  total  rate,  75 
Legislative  Assembly,  $48 ;  deficit  1889  and  1890  mills  on  the  dollar,  to  which  must  be  added  a  tax 
fund,  $357.12 ;  sinking-fund  redemption,  to  pay  of  0  5  of  a  mill  on  the  assessed  value  of  cattle, 
interest  on  warrants,  $7,726.14;  general  fund,  to  The  receipts  from  sheriffs  and  other  collect- 
pay  accounts  prior  to  March  4,  1889,  $3,138.04 ;  ors,  from  March  6,  1893,  to  March  3,  1894. 
total,  $165,576.96.  of  which  $151,698.13  was  from  amounted  to  $278,131.19;  the  receipts  from 
annual  appropriations  and  $13,878.83  from  spe-  March  3,  1894,  to  Dec.  1,  1894,  were  $186.2M.- 
cial  deficit  of  the  forty-fourth  fiscal  year.  06.    Tax  collections  are  made  twice  a  year. 

The  amount  of  warrants  issued  during  the  Education. — The  total  receipts  from  taxa- 
flrst  three  quarters  of  the  forty-fifth  fiscal  year,  tion  for  school  purposes  to  Julv  1,  1894,  were 
from  March  4,  1894,  to  Dec.  1,  1894,  was:  Peni-  $192,496.44.  There  was  expended  during  the 
tentiary,  $33,392.47;  salary  fund,  $29,465.96;  year,  for  teachers,  $92,068.76 ;  for  rent,  fuel,  etc 
miscellaneous  fund,  $31,547.88  ;  court  fund,  ^19,457.52 ;  for  schoolhouses  and  grounds,  $19,- 
$738.65 ;  compensation  of  assessors  fund,  $15,-  541.76.  The  last  Legislature  provided  for  the 
558.62 ;  transportation  of  convicts  fund,  $2,875.-  establishment  of  normal  schools  at  I^as  Vepis 
65 ;  license  fund,  $390 ;  Territorial  institutions  and  Silver  City ;  at  the  former  |)oint  the  build- 
fund,  $3,575.28;  normal  schools,  $11,978.37;  ing  will  be  opened  during  the  coming  year.  At 
normal  Institutes,  $1,350 ;  branch  agricultural  Silver  City  the  comer  stone  of  the  building  was 
experiment  stations,  $1,400 ;  public-school  fund,  laid  Sept.  14,  1894.  The  building  is  to  co«4 
$117.41;  sinking-fund  redemption,  to  pay  inter-  $10,800,  the  ground  having  been  given  by  the 
est  on  warrants,  $144.45 ;  general  fund,  to  pay  city.  The  building  is  to  hs  ready  in  Februarj, 
old  claims  prior  to  March  3,  1889,  $575.62 ;  to-  1895 ;  in  the  meantime  the  first  session  opened 
tal,  $162,106.36.  of  which  $143,657.23  was  from  in  September,  in  rented  quarter?,  with  57  pupils, 
annual  appropriations  and  $18,449.13  from  spe-  To  this  school  $9,998.36  has  been  paid.  The 
cial  deficit  of  the  forty-fourth  fiscal  year.  Agricultural  College  at  Las  Cnices  lias  an  en- 

The  Legislature  of  1893  tried  to  provide  for  roTlment  of  147,  an  increase  of  75  per  cent,  over 
the  funding  of  all  claims  against  the  Territory  last  year.  Since  March,  1893,  it  has  received 
duly  audited  and  allowed,  or  to  be  audited  ancl  $14,199.98.  This  college  is  open  to  both  sexes, 
allowed  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  by  the  issue  and  is  nonsectarian.  The  entrance  fee  is  $3. 
of  casual  deficit  bonds  at  5  per  cent.  The  The  School  of  Mines  at  Socorro  did  not  open  in 
amount  represented  by  these  is  $95,700.  Under  September.  It  was  det^nnined  to  use  the 
another  act  of  the  last  Legislature,  refunding  $3,974.21  appropriated  to  it  for  the  year  to  pur- 
bonds  at  6  per  cent.,  to  the  amount  of  $99,000,  chase  and  equip  a  laboratory,  to  be  ready  for  use 
have  been  issued,  and  Penitentiary  refunding  in  1895.  The  rJew  Mexico  Military  institute  has 
bonds  at  6  per  cent,  to  the  amount  of  $71,000.  an  enrollment  of  57.  The  Kamona'indian  S<*ho<»l 
In  the  Treasurer's  report  the  bonded  debt  of  the  is  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  only  65  pupiK 
Territory,  Dec.  1, 1894,  is  given  as  follows:  Peni-  but  twice  during  the  year  the  attendance  was  so 
tentiary  bonds,  7  per  cent.,  $37,000;  Capitol  large  that  numbers  *of  Indian  children  were 
building  bonds.  7  per  cent.,  $200,000;  Capitol  turned  over  to  the  United  States  school  at  Santa 
contingent  fund  bonds,  6  per  cent.,  $50,000 ;  cur-  F6,  The  intention  to  make  this  latter  solelv  a 
rent-expense  bonds,  6  per  cent.,  $150,000 ;  pro-  normal  training  school  has  \yeen  abandoned,  and 
visional  indebtedness  bonds,  6  per  cent.,  $200,-  it  is  now  an  Indian  industrial  training  school. 
000 ;  insane  asylum  bonds,  6  per  cent.,  $25,000 ;  with  a  normal-school  attachment,  where  40 
casual  deficit  bonds,  5  per  cent.,  $96,000 ;  re-  pupils  under  instruction  during  the  year, 
funding  bonds,  6  per  cent.,  $99,000;  Peniten-  The  Asylum  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 
tiary  refunding  bonds,  6  per  cent.,  $71,000;  to-  instructed'  24  pupils  during  the  year.  An  an- 
tal,  $928,000,  the  average  annual  rate  of  interest  nual  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  granted  by  the 
Xteing  about  6^V(y  per  cent.  The  cash  balance  in  last  Legislature  for  its  full  maintenani«e. 
the  treasury,  June  30,  1894,  was  $139,899.24.  To  other  institutions  annual  appropriations 
The  balance  in  banks  holding  Territorial  funds,  have  been  made  as  follow:  To  St.  Vincent^ 
Dec.  1,  1894,  was  $150,627.40.  Hospital  at  Santa  Fe.   $6,000;    to  the  Grant 

Taxation, — The  value  of  property  assessed  for  ('ounty  Charity  Hospital  at  Silver  City,  $3.0<¥); 

taxes  in  1893,  for  expenses  of  the  fortv-fourth  to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  Hospital  at  Silver  Citv, 

fiscal  year,  was  $43,630,244.81 ;  in  1894  the  value  $3,000;  to  the  Ladies'  Relief  Society  of  I^s 

was  $41,128,620.95.  Vegas,   $3,000;  and  to  the  Orphan  School  ar 

The  levy  for  expenses  during  the  forty-fourth  Santa  F6,  $5,000. 

fiscal  year  was :   For  Territorial  purposes,  6-5  On  the  insane  asylum,  up  to  March  31,  1894, 

mills  on  the  dollar;  for  Territorial  institutions,  the  sum  of  $57,276.50  had  been  expended. 

1  mill;  for  interest  on  the  bonded  debt,  1*7  Penitentiary. — ^There  remained  in  the  Peni- 

mill;  total  rate,  9-2  mills  on  the  dollar.     The  tentiary,  June  30,1894,  154  prisoners,  228  beinp 

levy  of  taxes  in  1893,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  total  in  confinement  during  the  year,  a  daily 
the  forty-fifth  fiscal  year,  was:  For  Territorial  tavemge  of  130.    Improvements  of  the  value  of 

purposes,  6  mills  on  the  dollar;  special  deficit,  $29,778.55  were  made  during  the  year,  all  lalx>r 

forty-fourth  year,  2*25  mills ;  normal  schools,  0*4  being  done  by  convicts.    The  cost  of  convicts* 
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subsistence  is  12  cents  a  day.    The  cost  of  their  ing,  $1,516,195.    The  valuation  of  real  and  per- 

clothing  is  2  cents.  sonal  property  is  given  by  the  report  of  March 

Coart  of  PriTate  Land  Claims. — By  this  18,  1804:  Heal  estate,  including  improvements, 

court  38  cases  have  been  determined  during  the  $118,729,183;  live  stock  on  fanns,  etc.,  imple- 

year.  and  grants  of  779,611  acres  have  been  con-  menis,  and  machinery,  $7,588,320;  mines  and 

firmed.    Among  these  is  the  grant  of  4  square  quarries  and    products  on  hand,  $21,002,888; 

leagues  to  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  measuring  from  gold,  silver  coin,  and  bullion,  $2,524,943 ;  ma- 

the  center  of  the  plaza  in  each  direction.    Sur-  chinery  of  mills  and   product  on  hand.  $471,- 

veys  of  10  grants,  covering  218,282  acres,  have  948;  railroads  (inoluding  street  railways)  and 

lieen  made.  equipment,  $75,469,833 ;  teleeraphs,  telephones, 

Pablic  Lands. — During  the  vear  ending  June  shipping,  and  canals.  $614,872;  miscellaneous, 

30,  1894,  the  entries  at  the  various  land  offices  $9,419,410;    total,  $231,459,897.      The  bonded 

of    the    Territory   embraced    130,807-27   acres,  indebtedness  had  increased  from  $46,179  in  1880 

There  remain  vacant  and  surveyed  in  the  Santa  to  $2,595,988  in  1890.    The  average  rate  of  in- 

Fe  and  Roswell  districts  20,081,800  acres;  un-  terest  had  decreased  from  8*33  in  1880  to  6*59  in 

surveyed,  about  9,857,860  acres.    About  600,000  1890. 

acres  have  been  reserved  by  the  Territory.    The        NEW  YORK,  a  Middle  State,  one    of  the 

immigration  during  1894  was  greater  than  in  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution  July 

any  preceding  year.  26,  1788;  area,  49,170  square  miles.    The  popu- 

Irrf  gation. — The  reclaiming  of  arid  lands  by  lation,  according  to  each  decennial  census,  was 

trngat ion  has  made  about  450,000  acres  available  340,120  in  1790;   589,051  in  1800;   959,049  in 

for  settlement,  and  large  irrigation  plants  are  1810;    1,372,111   in   1820:    1,918,608  in    1830; 

bt^ing  established  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory.  2,428,921  in  1840;  3,097,394  in  1850;  3,880.785 

It  is  estimated  that  the  acreage  under  cultiva-  in  1860;  4,382,759  in  1870;  5,082,871  in  1880; 

tion  by  means  of  irrigation  is  400,000,  and  900,000  and  5,997,858  in  1890.    According  to  a  State  cen- 

acres  are  under  works  for  ditches.    The  general  sus  taken  in  1892,  the  population  was  6,513,344. 

law  of  the  Territory  is  that  all  water  courses.  Capital,  Albany. 

large  or  small,  are  to  be  considered  in  the  light        GoTemment. — The  following  were  the  State 

of  public  acequias^  or  irrigation  canals.    The  officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Roswell  P. 

sundry  civil  appropriation  acts  of  the  last  Con-  Flower,  Democrat ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Wil- 

gress  gives  to  each  of  the  public-land  States,  ex-  liam  F.  Sheehan  ;  Secretary  of  State,  John  Palm- 

cept  Colorado  and  South  Dakota,  1,000,000  acres  er ;  Comptroller,  James  A.  Roberts;  Treasurer, 

of  arid  land,  patents  for  any  part  thereof  to  be  Addison  B.  Colvin  ;  Attorney-General,  Theodore 

issued  only  on  proof  that  the  lands  so  granted  E.    Hancock ;    State  Engineer   and    Surveyor, 

are  irrigated,  reclaimed,  and  occupied  by  actual  Campbell  W.  Adams ;  Superintendent  of  Public 

settlers,  the  requirement  being  that' not  less  than  Instruction,  James  F.  Crocker;  Superintendent 

20  acres  in  each  160-acre  tract  shall  be  cultivated,  of  Insurance,  James  F.  Pierce ;  Superintendent 

Mining. — As  silver  and  lead  are  the  two  met-  of  Banking  Department,  Charles  M.  Preston; 

als  most  largely  produced  in  New  Mexico,  mining  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons,  Austin  Lathrop ; 

has  suffered  from  their  depreciation  in  value;  Superintendent  of  Public  Works.  Edward  Han- 

but  new  mining  districts,  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  nan  ;    Commissioner   of    Statistics    of   I^abor, 

copper,  have  t^en  discovered,  and  are  being  de-  Thomas  J.  Dowling;  Railroad  Commissioners, 

veloped  rapidly.    The  Cochili  district,  about  30  Michael  Rickard,  S.  A.  Beardsley.  and  Alfred  C. 

miles  west  of  Santa  Fe,  is  especially  rich  in  the  Chapin ;  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 

deposit  of   gold,  all  ore  shipped  being  worth  Charles  Andrews;    Associate  Judges,   John  C. 

more  than  $100  a  ton.    Since  the  discovery  of  Gray,  Rufus  W.  Peckham.  Denis  O'Brien,  Fran- 

this  great  mineral  wealth,  last  January,  about  cis  M.  Finch,  Edward  T.  Bartlett,  Robert  Earl. 
2,5(K)  locations  have  been  made.  Finances.— ^The  balance  in  the  treasury  on 

There  are  21  coal  mines  in  the  Territory,  with  Oct.  1, 1894,  was  $1,548,286.57;  the  receipts  to 
a  force  of  1,472  employees.  The  total  coal  out-  Dec.  31,  1894,  were  $2,772,641.56;  and  the  pay- 
put  during  the  year  was  615,415  tons,  a  decrea.se  ments,  $3,927,119.98  ;  leaving  a  balance,  on  Jan. 
of  2ii,902  tons  from  last  year's  output,  caused  by  1,  1895,  of  $713,708.20.  The  treasury  receipts 
the  mining  strikes.                                              '  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  30. 1894,  were  $18,- 

Railroads.— The  onlv  railroad  built  during  857,948— as  follow :  State  tax,  $6,018,170:  Ux  on 

the  year  is  that  from  Eddy  to  Roswell,  of  the  inheritances,  $1,688,054;  fees  received  from  coun- 

Pecos  Valley  line.    This  wais  opened  by  a  grand  ty  clerks.  $37,885  ;  tax  on  organization  of  corpo- 

celebration  at  the  latter  town.  rations,  $150,761.    The  receipts  from  the  corpo- 

Stateiiood. — A  bill  for  the  admission  of  New  ration  tax  levied  annually  were  $l,645,878--fls 

Mexico  passed  the  House  of    Representatives  follow :  From  insurance  companies,  $132,51 1 ; 

during  its  last  session,  and  the  Senate  Commit-  transportation  companies,  $839,489;  telegraph 

tee  reported  it  favorably:  so  it  is  hoped  that  the  and  telephone  companies,  $61,597;  gas,  mining, 

new  State  will  be  admitted  early  in  1895.  and  miscellaneous  companies,  $565,419;  bank}*. 

Census  Statistics. — The  census  bureau  re-  $46,860.  The  pool-tax  receipts,  which  are  distrib- 
port,  dated  Feb.  20, 1894,  gives  the  statistics  of  uted  among  the  agricultural  societies  through- 
manufactures  in  the  Territory  as  follows :  Num-  out  the  State,  amounted  to  $22,752.  The  ex- 
>>er  of  establishments,  127;  value  of  land,  $60,-  penses  of  the  Legislature  were  $528,010;  of  the 
5(»7:  value  of  buildings,  $185,295;  value  of  Constitutional  Convention,  $388,301;  printing 
mHchinery,  etc.,  $471,94^;  value  of  live  assets,  payments,  $819,020.  The  balance  in  the  Stflte 
$248,188;  average  number  of  employees,  944;  treasury  on  Oct.  1,  1894,  was  $3,198,849;  the 
total  wages,  $691,420;  value  of  products,  in-  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  80, 
eluding  receipts  from  custom  work  and  repair-  1894,  were  $18,537,948;  the  payments  were  $20,- 
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183,011.  The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  Oct.  1,  the  Assembly  1,497  bills,  as  against  1,400  the  rear 
1894,  was  $1,928,888.  The  State  tax  rate,  as  an-  previous  ;  it  printed  1,753,  as  against  1,576  in 
nounced  by  the  Legislature,  is  2*18  mills.  Last  1893.  Its  records  of  bills  passed  reached  elosi^ 
year  it  was  2*58  mills.  There  has  been  a  reduc-  upon  700,  as  against  654  passed  in  1893.  in  the 
tion,  therefore,  in  the  rate  of  taxation.  The  Senate  there  were  introduced  1.037  bills,  as  corn- 
total  amount  of  the  appropriations  made  by  the  pared  with  830  last  year.  Of  this  number,  thtre 
Legislature  is  f  15,102,636.47.  In  1893  the  total  were  passed  up  to  tlie  hour  of  adjournment  over 
appropriations  were  1 17,426,335.98.  The  Legis-  700,  leaving  untouched  over  1,000  bills.  Of  the 
lature  of  1894  therefore  apbropriated  $2,323,-  bills  sent  to  the  Governor,  there  were  signed  over 
699.51  less  than  the  previous  Legislature.  350  laws,  and  there  remained  in  his  hands  at  ad- 
Wealth  of  the  State. — The  State  assessors  journment  over  400. 
are  William  A.  Wood,  Henry  D.  Brewster,  and  Among  the  more  important  measures  adopt- 
John  A.  Mason,  each  of  whom  receives  a  salary  ed  are  the  following :  A  bill  taxing  foreign  c'^>r- 
of  l|2,500.  Their  report  transmitted  to  the  State  {^orations  doing  business  in  this  State  |  of  1 
Legislature  on  April  25  showed  that  the  local  per  cent. ;  also  one  imfmsihg  a  tax  ufx>n  all 
assessors  of  the  respective  counties  returned  the  the  receipts  of  the  incorporated  racing  ajssticia- 
sum  of  $4,302,388,319  as  the  total  amount  of  tions  of  this  State.  Among  the  mensures  pr- 
property  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1893.  This  taining  to  educational  and  charitable  institutions 
sum  consisted  of  $3,761,679,384  real  estate  and  were  the  following:  One  appropriating  flUO.(M» 
$540,708,935  personal  property.  Of  the  personal  to  rebuild  the  Oneonta  l^ormal  School,  which 
estate,  $102,506,261  was  corporate  property,  not  was  burned  early  in  the  year;  one  appropnatint: 
subject  to  taxation.  The  total  amount  of  per-  $150,000  for  the  Rochester  State  HospitaL  which 
sonal  property  subject  to  taxation  for  State  pur-  was  damaged  by  fire.  An  appropriation  of  $125,- 
poses  was  $438,202,674,  making  $4,199,882,058  000  was  made  to  create  the  Eastern  Keformatorr, 
the  total  amount  of  property  in  the  State  sub-  to  relieve  the  overcrowded  Elmira  Reformatorr 
joct  to  taxation.  A  comparison  of  the  assess-  from  some  of  its  inmat«s.  Appropriations  were 
ment  of  1892  with  the  assessment  of  1893  shows  maile  for  the  Western  Reformatory  for  Women, 
an  increase  in  taxable  property  of  $161,828,109,  in  Albion,  and  for  the  Eastern  Reformatory  tor 
distributed  as  real  estate  $135,034,291  and  per-  Women,  in  W^estchester  County.  An  aupn/pria- 
sonal  property  $26,788,818.  tion  of  $100,000  for  a  normal  school  in  Jamaica 
Legislatiye  Session. — The  one  hundred  and  was  approved.  An  appropriation  of  $12,0<iO 
seventeenth  regular  session  of  the  Legislature  was  made  to  establish  an  epileptic  colony,  and 
began  on  Jan.  2  and  continued  until  April  27.  the  sum  of  $101,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
At  the  opening  of  the  session  the  Senate  was  Oneida  Custodial  Asylum.  Other  measures  were : 
composed  of  18  Republicans,  13  Democrats,  and  Forbidding  hazing ;  providing  for  the  appoint- 
1  Independent  Democrat,  and  the  Assembly  of  ment  of  a  commission  to  examine  law  stuaent^: 
74  Republicans  and  54  Democrats.  The  organ-  ])roviding  for  conditional  pardons ;  allowing  an- 
ization  was  therefore  in  the  hands  of  the  Repub-  nexation  of  Flatbush  to  Brooklyn  ;  forbidding- 
licans.  who  promptly  chose  Charles  T.  Saxton  the  sale  of  condensed  milk  unless  of  a  certain 
President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  and  George  R.  degree  of  fattv  strength  ;  extending  the  term  of 
Malby  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  Iwth  being  can-  office  of  the  Jfew  York  City  Board  of  Electrical 
didates  named  by  the  caucus.  Contestants  for  (^ontrol :  allowing  convicts  from  each  prison  to 
3  seats  in  the  Senate  and  14  in  the  Assembly  be  employed  on  State  roads;  submitting  the 
promptly  filed  petitions  for  the  removal  of  the  q»iestion  of  a  Greater  New  York  to  a  vote  of  the 
persons  declared  elected.  In  the  Senate,  Henry  people ;  allowing  foreign  corporations  to  hf>l«l 
Wolfert,  of  the  Sixth  Senatorial  District  in  Kings  property  within  this  State  and  to  disfiose  of  the 
County,  was  given  the  seat  of  the  Democrat  oc-  same  :  forbidding  any  bank  to  erect  a  hui]din<: 
cupant.  This  resulted  in  some  trouble,  owing  to  that  shall  cost  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  net 
the  arbitrary  course  of  the  Democrats,  under  the  surplus  of  the  corjioration  :  compelling  banks  to 
lead  of  Lieut.-Gov.  Sheehan,  who  attempted  to  publish  in  January  of  each  year,  in  the  news- 
prevent  the  unseating  of  John  McCarty  in  favor  papers,  a  list  of  deposits  from  which  no  sums 
of  Henry  Wolfert.  The  adoption  of  a  closure  nave  been  drawn  within  the  five  preceding  years: 
rule  prevented  the  minority  from  frustrating  the  providing  that  the  State  Boartl  of  Canva«?sers 
purpose  of  the  majority.  It  was  u[>on  this  oc-  may  be  reconvened  by  an  order  of  the  Supreme 
cjvsion  that  two  historical  incidents  occurred.  Court;  providing  for  nonpartisan  boards  of  in- 
The  minority,  baffled  and  beaten  through  the  in-  s[)ectors  of  elections  throughout  the  State;  pro- 
strumentality  of  Judge  Maynard,  procured  from  viding  nonpartisan  boards  of  election  inspector^ 
Jacob  H.  Clute,  county  judge  of  AU)any  Conn-  for  Alliany ;  restoring  the  charter  of  Lansinj:- 
ty,  an  order  restraining  Clerk  John  S.  Kenyon  burgh  to  its  original  shape;  making  the  terro'< 
from  calling  the  roil  of  the  Senate.  Thereupon  of  su[>ervisors  extend  for  one  year;  making  it  a 
Charles  T.  Saxton,  president  jtro  tern.,  called  the  felony  to  vote  illegally,  or  to  assist  an  illceHl 
roll  himself  and  declared  McCarty's  seat  vacant,  voter;  allowing  the  Attorney-General  to  enter 
.Subsequently  the  Senate  investigated  Judge  grand  jurors*  rooms;  alx)lishing  the  shore  in- 
Clute  lor  his  interference  with  the  prerogatives  spector  s  office :  creating  nonpartisan  l»oanls  "f 
of  the  Senate,  and  in  its  report  recommended  |)ark  commissioners  and  police  commissioners  for 
that  the  law  be  amended,  rendering  such  offenses  the  city  of  New  York ;  allewingone  inspector  of 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  In  the  election  to  order  the  arrest  of  a  person  obstruct- 
Assembly,  Michael  McGuire,  William  Ilughes,  ing  the  polls;  compelling  all  work  on  New  York 
and  James  Graham,  Democrats,  were  unseated  docks  to  be  done  by  contract ;  forbidding  mort- 
in  favor  of  the  Republican  candidates.  gage  brokers  to  take  more  than  C  per  cent,  in- 
During  the  session  there  were  introduced  in  terest  on  lands;  incorporating  the   Provident 
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I-»oan  Society  of  New  York  city ;  compelling  all  Insurance. — This  department  is  under  the 

stone  uiHfd  on  municipal  works  to  be  dressed  and  care  of  a  superintendent,  who  is  appointed  for 

carved  in  this  State ;  compelling  the  State  or  three  years  and  receives  a  salarv  of  ^7,000.   The 

any  city  to  j^y  to  laborers  or  mechanics  such  present  incumbent  is  James  P.  tierce.    The  an- 

wa^res  as  are  fixed  by  the  recognized  labor  organ-  nual    re|K)rt    for    1893    shows    there    were  82 

izations,  and  forbidding  the  use  of  contract  labor  "  straight  *'  life  insurance  companies  doing  busi- 

upon  any  State  or  municipal  work  at  less  than  ness  in  New  York,  of  which  12  are  home  eom- 

such  contract  price;  prohibiting  the  manufac-  panies,  and  last  year  took  in  as  premiums  $123«- 

ture  of  brushes  in  the  Albany  Penitentiary.  559,156.    The  20  companies  of  other  States  arc 

That  the  canal  interests  were  not  ignored  is  credited  with  premiums  of  |;69, 147,682  for  the 

shown  by  the  following  bills,  all  of  which  were  same  period.    The  dividends  of  the  New  York 

i-igned  by  the  Governor:  General  maintenance  companies  to  stockholders  aggregated  $257,277, 

funds  for  the  canals,  $700.000 ;  extraordinary  while  those  of  the  foreign  companies  amounted 

repairs,  $300,000;  $5,000  for  drain  under  the  to  $511,2^5.    There  were  $47,329,075  of  claims 

canal  at  Whitesboro;  $10,000  for  canal  bridges  paid  by  New  York  companies,  and  $28,574,745 

in  Washington  and  Saratoga  Counties :  $15,000  by  foreign  companies.     The  total  surplus  of 

for  repairing  the  towpath  at  Glens  Falls;  $60,-  the  home  companies  on  hand  on  Dec.  81,  1893, 

(MK)  for  dredging  the  Ohio  basin,  Buffalo;  $75,-  was  $70,798,226,  and  of  the  foreign  companies, 

(K)0  for  claims  arising  on  account  of  the  canal ;  $45,750,956;  total,  $116,549,186.    The  expense 

$0,000  for  work  oa  the  bank  at  Schenectady.  of  conducting  the  department  was  $102,2o7,  of 

Several  investigating  committees  were  ap-  which  $81,727  was  for  general  expenses, 
pointed  that  have  rendered  notable  service.  The  Claims. — ^This  department  is  controlled  by  a 
Senate  Lexow  Police  Investigating  Committee  board  of  3  commissioners,  each  of  whom*  is 
discovered  by  a  careful  investigation  that  the  po-  appointed  for  six  years  and  receives  a  salary  of 
lit»e  of  New  York  were  interfering  seriously  with  $5,000  and  $500  in  lieu  of  expenses.  The  pres- 
elections in  that  city,  and  as  a  result  of  that  in-  ent  incumbents  are  George  Id.  Beebe,  Wilbur  F. 
▼estigation  a  nonpartisan  board  of  police  bill  Porter,  and  Hugh  Reilly.  The  annual  report  of 
was  passed.  The  Committee  on  Elections  the  board  for  1894  shows  that  since  it  was  organ- 
show^  to  the  public  the  gigantic  election  frauds  ized,  in  1883,  it  has  heard  and  decided,  to  Jan. 
that  had  been  committ^  at  Coney  Island  by  1,  1895,  2,030  claims  against  the  State,  amount- 
John  Y.  McKane  and  his  henchmen,  which  re-  ing  to  $4,783,895,  and  has  awarded  thereon  $1,- 
sultcd  in  depriving  Senator  John  McCarty  of  his  231,723.  This  number  of  decisions  is  exclusive 
seat  in  the  Senate.  The  Senate  Committee  on  of  those  made  on  appeals  from  the  Board  of 
Public  Health,  by  an  investigation,  exposed  the  Canal  Appraisers  to  the  Canal  Board,  273  of 
expensive  management  of  the  State  Board  of  which  were  pending  in  1884,  and  were  trans- 
Ilealth.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  by  an  ferred  t^  this  board.  The  whole  number  of 
investigation,  showed  that  the  expenses  of  several  original  claims  filed  since  the  board  was  organ - 
State  departments  could  be  materially  reduced.  ized  is  2,789,  and  there  are  now  pending  831 

BankiniT  Department. — This  is  under  the  claims,  varying  from  $80  to    $200,000.     The 

care  of  a  superintendent,  who  is  appointed  for  number  of  claims  filed  with  the  board  during 

three  years  and  receives  a  salary  of  $5,000.    The  1894  was  744,  of  which  508  were  dteided,  in 

present  incumbent  is  Charles  M.  Preston.    His  which  the  aggregate  claimed  was  $700,078.   The 

report  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1894,  shows  entire  awards  allowed  amounted  to  $120,273. 

that  207  State  banks  and  4  individual  bankers  Several  hundred  of  the  claims  pending  arise 

of  the  State  are  in  a  fiourishing  condition,  as  under  the  $2  a  day  law,  and  await  final  decision 

evidenced  by  the  following  detailed  statement:  upon  test  cases  now  before  the  Court  of  Ap- 

Resources — Loans  and  discounts,  less  due  from  peals.    The  whole  nuralier  of  appeals  from  the 

directors,  $159,4^)8.635;  liability  of  directors  as  awards  of  this  board  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  is 

makers,   $5,971,285;   overdrafts,  $250,823;  due  129,  the  reversals  22.    The  reversals  on  apj)eal 

from  trust  companies.  State,  national,  and  pri-  by  the  State  were  3. 

vate  banks  and  brokers.  $24,623,361 ;  real  estate,  Edncation. — This  department  is  under  the 

$7,391,053;    bonds  and  mortgages,  $2,270,990;  supervision  of  a  superintendent,  whose  salary  is 

stocks  and  bonds.  $14,870,139  ;  specie,  $16,456,-  $5,000,  and  whose  term  of  oflRce  is  three  years. 

677;  United  States  legal  tender  notes  and  cireu-  The  present  incuml)ent  is  James  F.  Crooker. 

lating   notes  of    national    banks,  $23,311,980:  His  report  for  1893  was  presented  to  the  I^gis- 

ca<h   items,  $15,605.921 ;  loss  and  expense  ae-  lature  on  Mareh  12.     It  showed  the  existence  of 

count,  $538,455;  assets  not  included  under  any  12,015  public  schools,  of  which  over  90  per  cent, 

of  the  above  heads,  $718,231 ;  add  for  cents,  are  outside  of  cities.   There  were  32,476  teachers 

$750;     total,  $271,448,300.     Liabilities — Capi-  emploved,  and  the  attendance  of  pupils  was 

tal.  $32,504,000;  surplus  fund,  $16,148,856;  un-  1,088.228.    The  amount  paid  to  teac-hers  in  the 

divided  pn>fits,  $11,136,005;  due  depositors  on  public  schools  during  the  year  was  $11,888,094. 

demand,  $178,331,859;  due  to  tnist  companies.  This  amount  exceeds  that  of  1892  by  $262,028. 

State,  national,  and  private  banks,  and  brokers.  To  teachers  in  city  schools  $7,146,698  was  paid, 

$20,499,822;    due  to  individuals  and  corpora-  an  increase  of  $98,280.    The  teachers  in  country 

tions,  other  than  banks  and  depositors,  $447,-  districts  received   $4,786,401,  which    sum  was 

235;  due  savings  banks.  $11,061,846;  due  the  $16:^,747  greater  than  was  paid  in  1H92.    The 

Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New  York,  $409,027;  average  salary   paid   to  each    teacher  in  city 

amount  not  included  under  any  of  the  above  schools  was  $728,   l)cing  $12.40  less  than  the 

hend.s,  $909,317;    add  for  cents,   $338;    total,  average  of   18J>2,  while  that   for  teachers  em- 

$271,448,300.    During  the  year  10  new  banks  ployed  in  the  country  schools  was  $803,  an  aver- 

were  formed.  age  increa-w  over  1892  of  $6. 
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During  tlie  year  there  was  expended  for  houses  increase,  242.    OflPenses  against  the  currency, 

«nd  sites,  furniture  and  refiairs,  $4,061,(M)2,  of  bH.    Offenses  not    included    in   the  forepiiiic. 

wliich  $2,688,966  was  expended  in  the   cities  363;  decrease,    118.    The  convictions  reporrt'*! 

iind  $1,372,120  in  the  country.    The  estimated  by  sheriffs  were  3,402;  females  convicted,  IT-l. 

valuation  of  school  property,  including  build-  Convictions  in   special  sessions,  73,965;   malf** 

ins8»sites,  apparatus,  and  funiiture,  was  $49,9 13,-  convicted  in  courts  of  special  sessions,  6o.5*0<>: 

605;  for  cities,  $34,131,958;  and  for  towns,  $15,-  females  convicted  in  courts  of  special  session?. 

781.647.    The  average  valuation  of  the  property  8,0(>o.    ('onvictions  in  special  sessions  in  cit:<  >, 

in  city  districts  is  $55,319,  and  for  country  dis-  86,292 ;  females  convicted  in  special  seNfitnj*, 

tricts  $1,384.     The  increase  in  total  valuation  21,055. 

<luring  the  last  decade  for  city  schools  has  been        Elmlra  Reformatory. — During  1892  charp'< 

from  $20,375,152  to  $34,131,958,  while  that  for  of  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment  of  prisont-r- 

<'oun try  districts  is  from  $11,562,799  to  $15,781,-  in  the  Elraira  Reformatory  by  the  superintt-ini- 

647.     'riie  vacancy  in  the   Board  of  Regents,  ent,  Z.  R.  Brock  way.  were   broueht  t«  nuhlir 

<'aused  by  the  death  of  Bishop  McXierney,  was  notice  through  the  efforts  of  a  New  York  city 

filled  by  the  election  of  Rev.  Father  Sylvester  newspaper,  in  consequence  of  which  a  special 

Malone,  of  Brooklyn,  at  a  ioint  session  of  the  committee  was  app(>inted  by  the  State  Board  r,[ 

Ijegislature  on  March  29.    1  he  Democratic  can-  Charities  to  investigate  the  charges,  and  th^-ir 

•didate  was  Eugene  Kelly  of  New  York.  report,  transmitted  to  the  Legislature  on  March 

Charities. — The  twenty-second  annual  report  19,  said : 
■of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  to  the  State        We  find  that  the  charjres  and  the  allejrations  a^ain-t 

Board  of  Charities  shows  that  the  contributions  the  >fcn«rol  Buperintendent,  Z.  K.  Brock  way,  oi  en:. :, 

for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30  amounted  to  $5,-  brutul,  excensivc,  degri&diug,  and  unusujil  puni>/i- 

002.50,  and  the  exi)enses  to  $7,430.77.    There  ">*-*nt  of  the  iuiiiau*t«  are  proved  and  most  amply  ^u>- 

was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  beginning  ^*^^ned  by  the  evidence,  and  that  he  b  guilty  of  tht 

of  the  year,  which  reduces  the*  deficit  to  $248.82.  ^"'"*^- 

The  association  secured  the  passage  of  a  law        Subse(|uently  the  Governor  appointed  a  special 

establishing  and  organizing  a  State  colony  for  commission,  consisting  of  William  L.  I>earne<l, 

epileptics,  thus  bringing  to  a  successful  issue  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  and  Israel  T.  Deyo,  to  take 

the  efforts  of  four  years  in  behalf  of  dependent  testimony  and  make  examination  of  witnesses  as 

epileptics,  600  of  whom  are  in  the  State.    The  to  the  truth  of  said  charges,  and  to  report  the 

passage  of  an  important  law  affecting  the  com-  same  to  him  with  the  material  facts  which  they 

mitment  and  cafe  of   dependent  children    in  deem  to  be  established  by  the  evidence. 
Kings  County  was  also  secured.  Pending  the  investigation  Dr.  Robert  T.  Bu>h 

A  system  of  supervision  of  children  formerly  was  appointed  to  the  place  of  superintendent  by 

public  charges,  but  who  have  been  placed  out  in  the  managers.    The  commission  spent  some  time 

lamilies,  has  been  put  in  operation.    There  are  in  taking  testimony,  and  finally  submitted  a  rt^ 

6,000  such  children  in  the  State.    The  work  of  port  signed  by  Messrs.  Flint  and  Deyo,  in  which 

the  agency  for  providing  places  in  the  country  it  said  that 

for  destitute  young  mothers  with  infante  dis-  jn  no  case  does  it  appear  that  a  convict  haj»  n-- 

charged  from  hospitals  and  other  institutions  in  eeived  any  serious  or  }K;nimnent  injury,  mental  «'r 

New  York  city  reported  that  142  women  have  physical,  at  the  hands  of  the  general  i»uperintendfr,t 

l)een  placed  in  situations  since  June   1,  1893.  or  any  of  the  subordinate  otficers  or  keepers  of  the 

The  number  of  inmates  of  public  charitable  in-  reformatory,  or  even  an  injury  leaving  any  peniia- 

stitutions  subject  by  statute  to  the  visitation  of  "^"^  ^^^f^-    The  charges  that  convicts  have  died  r»r 

.1  4.     .  '*.i-nru\      T     luno  *u  •  ♦•  been  maimeti  from  the  effect  ot  violence  or  n<*»rle<n 

the  agents  is  30,000.     In  1893  the  association  ^^  ^^e  part  of  the  offlccre  of  the  reformatory,  or  any 

reported  that  the  insane  had  been  rernoved  from  of  them,  are  unsubstantiated  in  every  particular.      ' 
all  the  poorhouses  and  poorhouse  asylums  of  the         a      -       -^  ^lijt  j-j 

State,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Oneida  and        ^  minority  report  by  Judge  Learned  said  : 
yueens  Counties.     The  last  166  patients  of  the        The  proof  presented  has  not  shown  satisfactorily 

Oneida  County  Asylum  are  now  in  the  St.  Law-  Jhut  in  any  case  a  prisoner  has  ever  been  penimnent- 

rence   and  Utica  State   Hospitals,  and  the  de-  \y  ^^^^  bv  a  flogging  m  the  reformatory.    Moo 

.v^«  i^«*.  ;^^««r>  ,.t  fK«  it..^.J..o  rv;.,..fv  A^m.i have  claimed  that  evesight  and  heanng  have  ikm^ii 

pendent  insane  of  the  Queens  County  Asylum  ,„„j^  defective  bv  this  cause,  and  ruptures  produce.!, 

have  l>een  removed  to  the  Hudson  River  State  y^ry  possiblv  these  claims  have  been  macfe  in  ut^^-l 

llosjutal.     There  are  now  no  insane  [wrsons  in  faith,  for  the  rupture  or  defective  eyes<i^ht  or  dt- 

any  of  the  poorhouses  or  poorhouse  asylums  of  fective   hearing  existed ;  but  they  were  not  caiiMnl 

the  State,  the  total  numl)er  removed  from  57  by  the  flojf^jinjr.    Nor  do  I  think  that  anv  teeth  wi-n- 

i'ounties  since  the  passage  of  the  State-care  act,  knocked  out  by  blows  of  the  superintendents  fiM,<»r 

in   1890,  being  about  2,200.     There  are  in  the  ''9"^  ^/  *?>'  magnitude  made  by  his  punish iiu-iirN 

|»oorhouses  idiots,  epileptics,  and  aged  persons  '''^^'^''  *^>'  ^^^^  ^*^^'''  °*  ^'^  "^"^^  ^'^  ^^  ^^^  handcuifs. 
whose  minds  are  affected,  but  no  ins^me.  In  consequence  of  these  opinions,  resulting; 

Crime. — The  ref)ort  of  the  Secretary  of  State  from   a  careful    study  of   th<»  evidence,   (tov. 

on  criminal  statistics  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  Flower,  in  an  eIal>oratc  review  of  the  report*. 

31.  1803,  submitted  to  the  Legislature  in  March,  decided  on  Dec.  10  that  "  the  charges  are  in  the 

shows  the  whole  numl)er  of  convictions  reported  main  not  proved,  and  are  therefore  dismissed." 
by  county  clerks  to  have  been  3.283 — 81  more        National  Oiiard. — The  supervision   of    the 

than  in  1892.    The  convictions  reported,  com-  State  militia  is  chiefly  under  tne  charge  of  the 

pared  with  1892,  areas  follow  :  Offenses  against  Adjutant  General  on  the  Governor's  staff.    The 

o/i-».  J  i-*i     rsa.  •„  .  incumbent  during  1894  was  Maj.-Gen.  Josiah 

Porter,  who  died  on  Dec.  14  and  was  succeeded 
on  Dec.  21  by  Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  II.  McGrath. 
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The  report  for  1894  shows  that  the  number  of  d^js,  having  been  adjusted  by  mutual  conces- 

men  liable  to  military  duty  under  the  laws  is  sions.    The  principal  seat  of  labor  disturbance 

estimated  to  be  750,000.    Of  the  militia  there  has  been  in  tne  clothing  trade  in  New  York  and 

&re  organized,  armed,  and  equipped  for  service  Brooklyn.    The  great  strike  of  tailors  in  Sep- 

the    National    Guard   and    the   Naval  Militia,  tember  has  been  settled,  but  a  similar  disturo- 

There  are  also  a  few  independent  companies  in  ance  in  the  cloak  trade  was  still  pending  at  the 

the  State  which,  under  certain  contingencies,  close  of  this  report.    A  large  proportion  of  the 

become  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  commander-  strikes,  the  report  says,  may  be  attributed  to  the 

in-chief.    The  National  Guard  consisted  on  Oct.  effort  of  the  workmen  to  have  their  wages  re- 

1  of  740  officers  and  12,106  enlisted  men — aggre-  stored  to  the  rates  existing  prior  to  1893,  when 

gate  12,846 — divided  into  four  brigades.    The  re-  many  reductions  were  voluntarily  submitted  to 

port  says :  *•  Troop  A,  the  batteries,  and  the  sig-  by  employees  owing  to  the  general  depression  in 

nal  corps  are  all  suitably  armed.    The  infantry  business.    The  percentage  of  unemployed  has 

i^  however,  still  using  the  old  Remington  rifle,  been  materially  reduced,  but  two  important  fac- 

caliber  50,  a  now  obsolete  weapon,  and  it  is  tors  still  contribute  to  swell  the  forces  of  idle 

earnestly  urged  that  the  Legislature  take  such  men — immigration  and  labor-saving  machinery. 

steps  as  are  advisable  to  impress  on  Congress  the  In  this  regard  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  prob- 

necessity  for  providing  the  troops  with  the  army  ably  2,000  compositors  have  been  permanently 

rifle,  caliber  30,  at  the  cost  of  the  United  States,  thrown  out  of  work  in  this  State  through  the 

Cartridge  boxes  and  belts  are  needed,  but  it  is  introduction  of  the  typesetting  machine  during 

unwise  to  expend  money  for  more  of  a  kind  which  the  past  Ave  years. 

will  be  unserviceable  as  soon  as  new  rifles  are  Bailroadsl — This  department  is  cared  for  by 

received."  The  Twenty-third  Separate  Company  3  commissioners,  each  of  whom  serves  for  five 

of  Hudson,  the  Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty-seventh  years  and  receives  a  salary  of  $8,000.    The  pres- 

Separate  Companies  of  Schenectady,  the  Fortieth  ent  incumbents  are  Samuel  A.  Beardsley,  Alfred 

Separate  Company  of  Ogdensburg,  the  Twenty-  C.  Chapin,  and  Michael  Rickard.    Their  report 

ninth  Separate  Company,  and  the  Seventy-fourth  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  shows  a  loss 

Regiment  of  Buffalo,  need  better  accommoda-  in  gross  earnings  of  the  railroads  in  the  State  of 

tions.     With  these  exceptions,  all  the  military  $10,399,711.    The  operating  expenses  have  been 

organizations  are  provided,  or  will  be  shortly,  decreased  $6,035,340,  leaving  a  loss  in  net  eam- 

with  suitable  armories,  and  the  few  mentioned  ings  from  operation  of  $4,364,171,  showing  that 

deserve  to  be  placed  in  like  position.  reduced  earnings  have  been  more  than  half  pro- 

At  the  State  camp  the  report  says  that  the  vided  for  by  economy  in  operation.  Capital 
course  of  instruction  observed  last  year  was  fol-  stock  shows  an  increase  of  $21,746,854,  and  the 
lowed  again  this  year  with  the  infantry  and  ar-  percentage  of  dividends  declared  remains  2*69. 
tillery,  with  the  same  good  results.  Everything  The  increase  in  the  funded  and  floating  debt  has 
con.si(^ered,  this  season  at  the  camp  has  been  the  been  $36,095,439 ;  increase  in  cost  of  road  and 
most  sati^sfactory  in  attendance,  attention,  con-  equipment,  $32,012,323 ;  and  increase  in  length  of 
duct,  and  results.  The  report  includes  that  of  road  in  this  State,  main  line,  99*39  miles.  The 
the  Inspector  General,  Gen.  Thomas  H.  Mc-  decrease  in  tons  of  freight  carried  one  mile  was 
Grath,  who  personally  inspected  every  separate  2,442,388,047,  and  the  increase  in  number  of  pas- 
company  ana  organization  in  the  State.  By  far  sengers  carried  one  mile  was  712,623,522.  The 
the  greater  part  of  the  document  is  given  over  average  earnings  per  passenger  per  mile  have 
to  the  reports  in  detail  of  the  inspections  of  the  decreased  0*27,  and  t  he  average  earnings  per  ton 
several  organizations  in  the  Guard.  Gen.  Mc-  of  freight  per  mile  have  increased  0'015.  The 
Grath  was  connected  with  the  Inspector  Gen-  accident  table  shows  that  29  passengers  were 
eral's  department  for  twelve  years,  and  in  his  killed  during  the  vear  from  causes  beyond  their 
oflScial  capacity  came  in  close  contact  with  the  control,  making  the  remarkable  average  of  1  in 
members  of  the  National  Guard,  and  is  conceded  each  31,680,000  passengers  carried. 
by  military  men  to  know  the  needs  and  wants  of  Fisheries. — The  commissioners  in  charge  of 
the  service.  He  said:  "During  my  service  in  the  this  department  are  5  in  number,  as  follows: 
depMirtment  I  have  seen  the  National  Guard  grow  Robert  Hamilton,  William  II.  Bowman,  D.  G. 
from  a  disorganized  body  to  a  grand  institution.  Hackney,  A.  S.  Joline,  and  Lawrence  D.  Hunt- 
I  have  seen  it  gradually  develop  from  a  '*  go-as-  ington.  At  the  close  of  the  hatching  season,  in 
you-please"  concern  to  a  disciplined  bcdy  of  June,  they  announced  that  the  following  fry 
soldiers  in  whom  the  State  can  safely  rely  for  had  been  distributed  during  the  season  :  Trout, 
prompt,  willing,  and  intelligent  duty  whenever  4.000,000;  lake  trout,  7,000,000;  whiteflsh,  22,- 
called  upon.  It  is  now  quite  time  that  the  poli-  000,000 ;  tom  cods,  32,000,000 ;  smelts,  22,000,- 
ticians  stand  aside  and  let  the  administration  of  000 ;  ciscoes,  12,000,000 ;  pike  perch,  20,000,000; 
the  National  Guard  severely  alone."  muscallonge,  8,000,000 ;   shad,  7,000,000 ;   frost 

Arbitration.— The  State  Board  of    Media-  fish,  5,000,000 ;  a  total  distribution  of  134,000,- 

tion   and  Arbitration    consists   of   3   com  mis-  000  fry.    The  distribution  last  year  aggregated 

sioners,  each  of  whom  is  appointed  for  three  82,000,000,  and   the  largest  amount  ever  dis- 

years  and  receives  a  salary  of  $3,000.    The  pres-  tributed  under  any  previous  commission  was  52,- 

ent   incumbents  are  William   Purcell,  Gilbert  000,000;    3,000,000  muscallonge  fry  were  dis- 

Robertson,  Jr.,  and  Edward  Feeney.    They  re-  tributed  in  Onondaga  and  Oneida  lakes  and  other 

port  that  during  the  year  ending  Oct  31, 1804,  inland  waters ;  7,000,000  shad  were  hatched  in 

they  received  information  of  about  425  strikes  the  State  fish  car  ''  Adirondack ''  during  the  sea- 

and  lockouts.    This  is  an  increase  of  25  per  son.    The  work  of  hatching  pike  and  perch  in 

cent,  over  the  number  that  took  place  in  1898.  Oneida  lake  was  a  partial  failure.    The  work  of 

The  majority  of  these  strikes  lasted  only  a  few  hatching  lobsters  at  Cold  Spring  harbor  was 
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more  successful  than  last  year.  The  shad  work 
shows  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year,  and 
was  done  upon  entirely  different  lines,  the  eggs 
and  fry  being  obtained  from  the  Susquehanna 
River  Fish  Commission. 

Forest  Preseryatlon.— During  the  year  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  State's  landed  inter- 
ests in  the  Adirondack  preserve  was  made  by  the 
Comptroller,  who  found  numerous  frauds  and 
depredations  which,  if  not  corrected,  will  result 
in  the  practical  destruction  of  the  Adirondack 
forest.  These  depredations  are  classed  as  fol- 
low :  First,  where  the  State  lands  are  entered 
upon  and  the  timber  cut  and  stolen  therefrom. 
It  is  said  that  evidence  exists  going  to  show  that 
State  officials  appointed  to  protect  the  State  for- 
ests against  trespass  are  in  collusion  with  the 
trespassers.  Second,  where  a  form  of  selling  the 
land  has  been  gone  through  with,  the  pretended 
buyer  entering  upon  the  land  and  denuding  it 
entirely  of  its  valuable  timber,  and  then  secur- 
ing a  cancellation  of  the  sale  upon  the  ground  of 
defect  either  in  the  tax  sale  or  the  State's  sale  to 
the  pretended  buyer.  Third,  where  valuable 
tracts  of  land  have  been  lost  to  the  State  by  ir- 
regular cancellation  of  tax  sales  and  taxes.  An 
attempt  made  by  the  Adirondack  Railway  to  se- 
cure from  the  State  Land  fioard  permission  to 
extend  its  road  from  North  creek  to  Long  lake 
failed  of  success,  but  when  made  to  the  State 
Forest  Commission  was  successful.  An  injunc- 
tion to  set  aside  the  grant  was  obtained,  and  a 
constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  the  use  of 
State  lands  by  railroads  has  gone  into  effect. 

Topograpny. — The  United  States  Geological 
Survey  will  soon  issue  topographical  maps  cov- 
ering about  one  fifth  of  >few  York  State,  the  re- 
sults of  the  recent  survey  to  which  the  State  ap- 
propriated $24,000,  the  Government  adding  an 
equal  amount.  The  parts  already  covered  in- 
clude Albany,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  and 
Buffalo,  and  the  Niagara  river,  part  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  all  of  the  Champlain  Canal  system  and 
neighborhood,  locating  exactly  and  correctly  for 
the  first  time  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State. 
The  exact  area  and  boundary  of  every  town  and 
village  are  also  given  for  the  first  time.  This 
map  gives  every  railroad,  elevation,  house,  road, 
creek,  river,  ana  ravine  in  the  State.  The  eleva- 
tions are  indicated  by  a  line  marking  every  rise 
or  fall  of  20  feet.  Thus  a  road  can  be  followed 
in  every  turn,  up  and  down  every  hill,  and  across 
every  stream.  The  tourist  regions  of  Watkins 
Glen,  the  Adirondacks,  and  the  Catskills  are  also 
given  for  the  first  time. 

PoliticaL— On  Sept.  18-19  a  Republican 
State  convention  was  held  in  Saratoga  Springs. 
William  Brookfield,  chairman  of  the  State  Com- 
mittee, called  the  convention  to  order,  and 
named  Lemuel  E.  Quigg  as  temporary  chair- 
man. For  the  permanent  organization* Warner 
Miller  was  made  chairman.  Concerning  national 
issues,  the  platform  said  of  the  party  in  power : 

Denouncinj^  political  corruption,  it  has  rewarded 
the  larsrest  contributors  to  it8  canipai|;n  fund  by  for- 
ci;^n  nil**sion8 ;  denouncin*^  trusts*,  it  pennitted  one  of 
them  to  formulate  it»  tariff  bill ;  promising  a  con- 
tinuance of  tlio  vigorous  foreign  i>ohcy,  it  substituted 
a  "policy  of  infamy  "  when  Hawaii  was  freelv  otlL-red 
us;  denouncing  the  Sherman  act  as  a  cowardly  make- 
shift, it  was  enabled  to  repeal  tlie  silver-puriihasing 


clause  of  that  act  onlv  by  the  help  of  Bepttblicaa 
Senators;  arraigning  rrotcetion  as  *^a  fraud  u{-iii 
labor,"  it  paasea  a  protective  meatture  that  banly  t-— 
capcd  the  veto  of  a  DemocraticPreriident ;  advu^-aitiiu 
free  raw  materials  and  an  extension  of  our  forvi;.'n 
trade,  it  destroyed  all  the  profitable  reciprocal  atf  nt- 
ments  made  by  President  Harrison;  pledging  it^t-if 
to  the  payment  of  "just  and  liberal  penmons,'^  it  trti^'s 
the  Union  boldier  as  if  the  Grand  Army  badge  vnnr 
the  badge  of  beggary  and  brigandage ;  pledging  rtr- 
trenchment,  it  exceeded  at  the  lastaepsionof  i.'f»ngT^,■^^ 
the  expenditures  of  tlie  corresponding  Hes£»iou  ui  the 
last  Republican  Congress  by  $27,OUO,lH)0  in  the  lat-t 
of  decreaiiing  revenues,  and  a^r  it  had  added  (>•.- 
000,000  to  the  debt;  while  pretending  to  be  in  favor 
of  individual  freedom,  it  hastened  to  enact  an  ir.- 
come-tax  force  bill,  empowering  deputy  collector^i  m 
enter  the  homes  of  citizens  and  compel  them,  h\ 
threats  of  ofiicial  summons  and  heavy  penal tiez^  to 
disclose  their  private  alfain. 

Of  State  issues  it  said : 

In  this  State,  as  in  the  nation,  Democratic  pledgt'» 
are  made  to  be  broken.  The  Democratic  party  made 
its  solemn  pledge  to  economize  State  expendit  urtT>, 
abolish  useless  State  commiiisious,  reduce  the  lax 
rate,  perfect  ballot  reform,  strengthen  electoral  sati- 
guards,  and  establish  home  rule.  Every  one  of  thiM.- 
pledges  has  been  disgracefully  disregarded,  while 
the  Kepublicau  pledges  have  been  honestlv  kept  tr^- 
pecially  those  tor  the  repeal  of  the  antmome  ruUt 
legislation,  and  a  reduction  of  public  expeuditun-:* 
and  a  diminished  tax  rate.  The  legislative  appro- 
priations for  the  last  year  were  nearly  $2,2:24,0tH)  !<•>> 
than  those  of  the  preceding  Democratic  Legii»lacun.. 
and  the  tax  rate  was  roduc^  from  2-58  in  185*3  to 'sl> 
in  1894,  or  nearly  16  per  cent  Much  more  would 
have  been  accomplished  by  tlie  Republican  Lcgu-la- 
ture  last  winter  but  for  the  persistent  interierenct-  <tf 
the  Executive. 


Subseouently  the  names  of  J.  Sloat  Fassett, 
Stewart  L.  Woodford,  Daniel  Butterfield,  Ijeslie 
W.  Russell,  Levi  P.  Morton.  Cornelius  Bliss,  and 
William  J.  Arkell  were  placed  in  nomination, 
and  on  ballot  Levi  P.  Morton  was  selected  as  the 
candidate  for  Governor;  for  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Charles  T.  Saxton  was  nominated ;  and  for 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Albert  Ilaight 
was  chosen.  A  new  State  committee  was 
formed,  and  the  convention  adjourned. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  convened  in 
Saratoga  Springs  on  Sept.  25,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Edward  Murphy,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
State  Committee,  who  named  David  B.  Hill  a> 
temporary  chairman.  A  permanent  organiza- 
tion was  effected,  and  Senator  Hill  continued 
in  the  chair.  A  platform  containing  the  follow- 
ing clauses  was  adopted.  With  reference  to 
national  questions  it  said : 

We  rejoice  that  bv  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  law 
for  the  purchase  and  storage  of  silver  bullion  all  fi'ur 
of  a  depreciated  currency  has  been  allayeil,  and  faith 
has  been  restored  in  the  abilitv  of  the  Govemuurjt 
to  maintain  a  constant  parity  octween  iti»  gold  and 
silver  coinage;  that  by  the  rej>eal  of  the  McKinl«\v 
tariff  law  tlie  inordinate  taxation  of  the  nianv  for  tiie 
benefit  of  the  few  has  been  notably  diminisntHl.  ami 
in  the  place  of  inequitable  and  monstrous  cuhtoiiu> 
duties,  which  have  starved  some  industries  antl  ovtT- 
fed  others,  the  tarilf  schedules  have  been  adjustrti  n> 
that  while  alTording  ample  safeguards  for  AnuTi.'an 
labor  they  reduced  the  price  to  the  people  of  lUMts.-*!- 
tics  of  life,  and  encouraged  the  promotion  of  indiHry 
by  cheajH-ning  the  cost  of  many  raw  materi.ils  usm*!!  hi 
manufacture,  and  that  by  retluction  in  expenditures 
wherever  possible,  and  by  provision  for  additional 
revenues,  tiie  legitimate  demands  upon  the  Federal 
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Treasury  will  no  longer  exceed  the  Government's  in-  the  resignation  of  Charles  T.  Saxton,  who  was 

come  and  necessitate  an  increase  in  the  public  debt.  elected  Lieutenant-Govenior.     John  Raines,  of 

Concerning  State  issues  it  said :  Canandaigua,  a  Republican,  was  elected. 

Professing  devotion  to  the  principle  of  home  rule,  Election    Troubles. --  Under    this    caption 

the  Republican  party  prostituted  legislative  power  to  mention  was  made,  in  lb9d,  of  the  outrages  that 

political  attacks  upon  Democratic  cities,  and  passed  occurred  in  Kings  County.    Early  in  the  year 

bills  legislating  out  of  office  nearly  1,500  Democrats  John  Y.  McKane,  who  refused  to  permit  the  regis- 

appointed  or  elected  by  local  authority,  thereby  out-  try  lists  to  be  inspected  as  the  law  required,  and 

ratfixmj^lyintert'ering  with  local  self-government  and  who,  when  the  Supreme  Court  issued  a  man- 

aucniptrng  to  establish  Republican  minority  rule  m  ^^^^g  ^^  compel  him  to  allow  copies  to  be  made. 

Democratic  municipalities.     Alleging  iniquities  in     ^«-  ^j  «.u«  ™^L««««»„  „««*  ^u *^  ,•  :i     ^a  .. 

Democratic  State  otfices,  it  appointed  committees  with  f  ^^e^  }^^.  messengers,  sent  them  t<)  laU,  and  re- 
expensive  counsel  to  ransack  every  department  not  '"^^  ^*^®^'*  please  on  bail,  was  tried,  convicted, 
occupied  by  Republicans,  and  has*  been  obligred  re-  *nd  sentenced  to  State's  prison  for  six  years. 
luctAntly  to  contess  that  there  were  no  iniquities  to  His  associates  also  suffered.  Kenneth  F.  Suth- 
exiKwie.  Hungrv  for  political  patronage,  it  was  willing  erland,  after  a  sentence  of  one  year  and  f500  fine, 
to  jeopardize  the  annual  appropriation  bill  for  the  ran  away  to  Canada,  but  after  a  few  months 
suptK>rt  of  government  by  insisting  upon  a  "rider"  returned,  and  received  an  additional  year  on 

;iTruSLl\^ttTy  D^S^rS^^^  another  count     R.y.B  Newton  was  Jntenced 

'^   '       '  for  nine  months  and  $760  fine;  A.  S.  Jamieson, 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  accepted  the  eighteen  months ;  M.  P.  Ryan,  six  months  and 

protests  of  the  ruling  factions  of  Kings  County  $500  fine ;  F.  Bader,  five  months  and  $600  fine ; 

and   New   York,  and  refused   to  admit  certain  and  B.  Cohen,  four  months  and  $500  fine, 

delegates  from  Kings  led  by  Edward  M.  Shepard  Constitational  Conyention.— The  seventh 

and  the  delegates  of  the  New  York  State  Deraoc-  convention  to  revise  the  Constitution  opened 

racy  led  by  Charles  S.  Fairchild.    Prior  to  the  May  8,  1894,  and  closed  Sept.  29, 1894.   The  pre- 

convention  Roswell  P.  Flower  had  announced  vious  conventions  had  been  held,  respectively,  in 

his  unwillingness  to  accept  a  renomination,  and  1777, 1788,  1801,  1821,  1846,  and  1867;  while  the 

subsequently  during  the  convention  Perry  Bel-  constitutional  commission  of  1872  was  a  bodv 

mont,  William  J.  Gaynor,  and  William  C.  Whit-  of  practicallv  the  same  character.    The  Consti- 

ney  publicly  expressed  their  inability  to  accept  tution  of  1777  ratified  the  new  Federal  Constitu- 

the  nomination  for  Governor.    The  name  of  John  tion,  and  established  the  first  Constitution  for 

Boyd  Thatcher  was  placed  in  nomination,  and  the  State  of  New  York.    By  the  convention  of 

that  of  David  B.  Hill,  whereupon  the  convention  1801  the  Governor  and  the  council  of  appoint- 

stampeded  in  favor  of  Senator  Hill,  who  became  ment  were  given  equal  powers,  but  the  conven- 

the  unanimous  choice  of  the  convention.    Daniel  tion  of  1821  gave  the  greater  part  of  those  powere 

N.   Ijockwood  and    William    J.   Gaynor    were  to  the  Governor.    In  1846  radical  changes  were 

unanimously  chosen  for  the  places  of  Lieu  ten-  made  in  the  Constitution  by  giving  many  of 

ant-Governor  and  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  those  same  powers  to  the  people.    The  work  of 

After  providing  for  the  State  Committee  the  the  convention  of  1867  was  repudiated  by  the 


place.    The  rejected  factions  of  Kings  County  1894  began  the  task  of  revising  an  organic  law 

afterward  named  Everett  P.  Wheeler  as  candidate  that  had  been  changed  but  little  in  nearly  fifty 

for  Governor,  and  adopted  the  other  candidates,  years. 

The  Prohibition  party  placed  in  nomination  '  Under  the  former  Constitution  the  electors 
the  following  candiaates :  Governor,  Francis  E.  were  allowed,  once  in  twenty  years,  to  vote  on 
Baldwin;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Justus  Miller;  the  question  of  holding  a  convention.  They 
and  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Zaehary  P.  voted  in  favor  of  one  in  1886,  but  owing  to  polit- 
Taylor.  The  Socialistic  Labor  partv  jslaced  in  ical  differences  between  the  Governor  ana  the 
nomination :  For  Governor,  Charles  li.  Matchett ;  Legislature  no  law  was  passed  till  1893 ;  and 
Lieutenant-Governor,  William  F.  Steer;  and  this  called  for  the  election  of  delegates  in  No- 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Francis  Gerau.  vember  of  that  year.  The  number  of  delegates 
The  People's  party  named:  For  Governor,  was  placed  at  175.  Of  these,  160  were  elected 
Charles  6.  Matthews ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  by  the  Senate  districts,  5  to  each  district.  The 
Robert  C.  Henson :  and  Judge  of  the  Court  of  15  delegates  at  large  were  voted  for  on  the  party 
Appeals,  Thaddeus  B.  Wakeman.  Besides  the  tickets.  The  Republicans  secured  a  majority,, 
foregoing,  local  candidates  for  members  of  the  and  controlled  the  convention.  They  unseated 
Assembly  and  members  of  Congress  were  made,  5  Democrats  from  the  Fifth  District  on  account 
who  were  voted  for  at  the  election,  as  well  as  the  of  frauds  in  Gravesend,  and  2  from  the  Thirtieth 
constitutional  amendments.  District.    By  these  changes,  by  deaths,  and  by 

The  election,  held  on  Nov.  6,  resulted  in  a  sue-  resignations,'  the  total  number  of  delegates  was 
coss  for  the  Republican  State  candidates  by  a  reduced  from  175  to  168,  of  which  numWr  the 
plurality,  in  the  case  of  the  Governor,  of  156,108  Republicans  had  108  and  the  Democrats  65.  It 
vf>tes.  No  Democratic  congressmen  were  elected  was  decided  that  85  delegates  were  required  to 
outside  of  New  York  city,  and  only  14  assembly-  make  a  quorum,  but  that  88  votes  were  necessary 
men,  so  that  the  Assembly  will  stand  Repubfi-  to  pass  an  amendment,  as  that  was  just  over 
cans  105,  and  Democrats  23.  The  constitutional  half  of  the  number  originally  elected.  The  law 
amendments  were  all  carried.  On  Dec.  20  a  creating  the  convention  was  not  explicit  regard- 
special  election  was  held  in  the  Twenty-sixth  ing  the  place  where  the  sessions,  after  the  first 
Senatorial  District  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  session,  should  be  held.    An  effort  was  therefore 
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made  to  hold  them  in  Saratov  ntter  Julj  4.  but     the  latter  in  the  even-numbered  vears.    But  Ihi< 

this  waa  voted  down  by  a  large  majority,  and  all     applioa  only  to  the  t-ities  of  Kew  Vork,  Bmokljii, 

the  sessions  were  held  in  the  Assembly  chamber     Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracase.  Albany,  and  Trt.y. 

ill  Albany.    The  actual  working  time  of  the  con-    The  other  cities  are  exempt,  because  nearly  a'.'. 

vention  was  eighteen  weeks.  <il  them  now  hold  their  local  elections  in'  ttif 

The  following  offloers  were  elected :  President,    spring.    A  second  amendment  divides  cities  into 

Joseph  H.  Choate.  ot  Now  York ;  first  vice-presi-    3   classes — &nl,   those  having  a  populatiun  <<f 

(lent,  Thomas  G,  Aivord,  of  Onondaga:  second     250,000  or  more;  second,  50,000  and  less  Ih^n 

viuc-president.  William  H.   Steele,  of   Oswego;    230,000;  third,  all  others.     Local  bitl^  shall  \f 

secretary,  (Jharlea  B.  Fitch,  of  Monroe.  submitted  lo  the  aulhorities  of  the  resjieclLiu 

After  a  recess  of  two  weeks.  President  Choate    cities  (or  their  approval,  biit  it  thev  do  not  a{>- 

appointed  27  regular  committees,  which  did  the     prove  &  najoritv  vote  ot   the  Legislature  mar 

greater  part  ot  the  work  till  the  final  month  of     pass  them,     A  l^ird  amendment  provides  Ihsi 

the  session.    The  original  plan  was  lo  submit  all     whenever  the  boundaries  of  any  city  shall  bni'mc 

the  arneiidments  as  a  revised  Constitution.     Bui     the  same  as  those  of  a  county,  the  power  of  the 

afler  a  long  delay  it  was  decided  to  submit  Sep-     county  to  become  indebted  shall  cease,  but  liw 

arately  the  araendmenls  relating  to  the  appor-     debt  of  the  county  at  thai  lime  eiisling  sh»;i 

tionment  and  to  canal  improvement,  and  to  sub-     be  included  as  a  part  ot  the  city  debt.    This  an- 

tici|iates  the  attsorption  of  Kings  County  by  ibr 

city  of  Brooklyn.    The  judtcinry  article,  one  <■'. 

the  most  important,  retains  the  present  nuinl>T 

of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  7.    Th^ 

Supreme  Court  shall  consist  ot  the  justices  qhc 

in  office  and  of  13  additional  justices,  who  >ii-<.'. 

naide  in  and  be  chosen  bv  the  electors  of  ihr 

Gr^i. 

be  changed  by  the  Legislature  once  after  i-vrry 
enumcriktjon  of  the  inhabitants  ot  the  Stute. 
There  are  to  be  4  departments,  of  which  the 
Urst  shall  be  the  County  ot  New  York.  Thv 
others  shall  be  bounded  by  county  lines,  iin>i 
comjiact  and  equal  in  population  as  nearly  a- 
may  be.  There  shall  be  an  appellate  division  •! 
the  Supreme  Court,  consisting  of  7  justice^  ;n 
the  first  department,  and  6  in  each  of  the  <>ih<T 
departments.  In  each  department  4  shall  tiii' 
$titut«  a  quorum,  and  the  concurrence  of  H  ftaW 
be  necessary  to  a  decuiion.  No  more  than  5  jii-  ■ 
tices  shall  sit  in  any  case.  From  all  the  juflii'<~' 
elected  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  Governor  ^Ka  I 
designat«  those  who  shall  constitute  the  ap|><'!- 
late  division  in  each  department,  and  he  ^iiail 
designate  the  presiding  justice  thereof,  who  shai! 
act  as  such  during  his  term  ot  office,  and  si.;.  1 
lie  a  resident  of  the  department.  The  other  jur- 
tices  shall  lie  designated  tor  a  term  of  five  year-, 
or  the  uneipired  portions  of  their  rtspecTicv 
terms  of  office  it  less  than  five  years.  No  ju-ii  t 
of  the  apnel late  division  shall  e'lercise  any  of  ili'' 
powers  of  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  oihrr 
lottPB  B.  cHotTB.  than  those  ot  a  justice  of  court  and  those  [rr- 

taining  to  the  appellate  division,  or  to  the  hiar- 
mit  all  the  rest  in  a  single  group.  Of  the  894  ing  and  decision  of  motions  submitted  bv  con- 
amendments  offered,  only  33  were  finally  passed  sent  of  counsel.  Prom  and  after  the  Inst  dav  of  l>t- 
and  sent  to  the  people  for  a  vot«,  but  among  cember,1895,the  appellate  division  shall  have  ihr 
thnsepassod  were  mcfuded  many  smaller  amend-  jurisdiction  now  exercised  by  the  SupretneCimn 
munts.  The  revised  Constitution,  as  a  whole,  at  it*  general  terms,  and  by  the  general  ti-rm*"f 
received  410,607  votes,  and  327,402  were  cast  in  the  Court  ot  Common  Pleas  tor  the  city  an  i 
opposition— a  majority  ot  83,295.  The  appor-  County  of  New  York,  the  Superior  Court  of  ihr- 
tionment  article  received  404,335.  and  3.50,62.1  city  of  New  York,  the  Superior  Court  of  Buffii>. 
were  cast  in  opposition— a  majority  of  .'(3,710.  and  the  City  Court  of  Brooklvn.  which  are  al-l-  , 
The  canal  amendment  received  443,»8e,  and  ishcd,  and  such  wlditional  jurisdiction  as  nuiv 
327.645  were  cast  in  opposition— a  majority  of  be  conferred  bv  the  Legislature.  It  shall  hm;- 
1 15,343.  The  lolai  ot  votes  cast  for  these  sev-  power  to  appoint  and  remove  a  reporter.  Tfi.' 
eral  propositions  was  about  two  thirds  that  of  official  term  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Ci.iir: 
the  total  vote  for  Governor  at  the  same  election,  shall  be  fourteen  years.  Circuit  courts  and  i 
The  general  amendments  numbered  SI.  One  of  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  are  abollsheil  tr-in 
them  separates  local  and  municipal  elections  and  after  the  last  day  of  Deceml>er.lt<93.  Allih-ir 
from  State  and  national  elections,  by  making  jurisdicl  ion  shall  be  vested  in  the  Supreme  Conn, 
the  former  come  in  the  odd-numbered  years  and     The  Court  of  Appeals  is  nol  changed  in  form,   j 
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After  the  last  day  of  December,  1895,  the  jurisdic-  mit  either  to  be  used,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  aid 
tion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  except  where  the  or  maintenance,  other  than  for  examination  or  in- 
judgment  is  of  death,  shall  be  limited  to  the  review  spection,  of  any  school  or  institution  of  learning 
of  questions  of  law.  No  unanimous  decision  of  that  is  wholly  or  in  part  under  the  control  or 
the  appellate  division  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  direction  of  any  religious  denomination,  or  in 
there  is  evidence  supporting  a  finding  of  fact  or  which  any  denominational  tenet  or  doctrine  is 
a  verdict  not  directed  by  the  court,  shall  be  re-  taught.  This  is  supposed  to  put  an  end  to  sec- 
viewed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  But  the  appel-  tarian  appropriations  for  schools.  The  amend- 
late  division  in  any  department  m&j  allow  an  nient  relating  to  charities  makes  all  charitable 
appeal  upon  any  question  of  law  that  m  its  opin-  and  penal  institutions  subject  to  the  visitation 
ion  ought  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Court  of  Ap-  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  the  Commission 
peals.  The  limit  of  age  for  all  judges  remains  of  Lunacy,  or  a  newly  created  Commission  of 
at  seventy  year&  Existing  county  courts  are  Prisons.  Private  charitable  institutions  may 
continued,  and  the  judges  now  in  office  shall  receive  public  money  for  taking  care  of  inmates, 
hold  office  until  the  expiration  of  their  respective  but  they  must  be  subject  to  visitation  by  the 
terms.    In  the  County  of  Kings  there  shall  be  2  State  Board  of  Charities. 

county  judges,  and  the  additional  county  judge  An  amendment  allowing  the  question  of  wom- 
shall  be  chosen  at  the  next  general  election  after  an  suffrage  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  was  de- 
the  adoption  of  this  article.    Successors  of  the  feated  by  a  vote  of  97  to  59.    Several  amend- 
several  county  judges  shall  be  chosen  for  terms  ments  relative  to  the  suffrage  and  to  elections 
of  six  years.    County  courts  shall  have  original  were  passed.    It  is  declared  that  the  inmates  of 
jurisdiction  in  actions  for  the  recovery  of  money  soldiers'  and  sailors*  homes  have  neither  gained 
onlv  where  the  defendants  reside  in  the  county,  nor  lost  a  residence  by  being  such  inmates,  so 
and  in  which  the  complainant  demands  judg-  that  they  can  still  vote  in  their  former  places  of 
ment  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  $2,000.  Courts  of  residence.    The  use  of  voting  machines,  subject 
sessions,  except  in  the  County  of  New  York,  are  to  legislative  control,  is  allowed,  provided  that 
abolishedfromthelastof  December,  1895.  The  ex-  secrecy  is  preserved.    The  former  Constitution 
isting  surrogates'  courts  are  continued,  and  surro-  required  a  period  of  ten  days  between  naturaliza^ 
gates  now  in  office  shall  hold  office  until  the  ex-  tion  and  voting,  but  the  amendment  extends  the 
piration  of  their  terms.    Their  successors  shall  be  period  to  ninetv  days.    The  provisions  of  the 
chosen  by  the  electors  of  their  counties,  and  their  existing  laws    for   bipartisan    election    boards 
term  shall  be  six  years,  except  in  New  York  throughout  the  State  are  embodied  in  an  amend- 
County,  where  it  shall  continue  to  be  fourteen  ment,  but  it  does  not  appl^  to  village  elections 
years.    In  counties  having  a  population  exceed-  or  town  meetings.     Voters  m  the  rural  districts 
ing  40,000,  wherein  there  is  no  separate  surrogate,  need  not  appear  in  person  on  the  first  day  of 
the  Legislature  may  provide  for  the  election  of  a  registration.    The  operation  of  the  civil-service 
separate  officer  to  be  surrogate,  where  the  term  rules  was  extended  bevond  the  cities  to  the 
shall  be  six  jrears.    No  one  shall  be  eligible  to  smaller  divisions  of  the  State, 
the  office  of  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  jus-  It  was  declared  that  the  forest  preserve  shall 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or,  except  in  the  be  kept  forever  as  wild  forest  land.    For  sani- 
County  of  Hamilton,  to  the  office  of  county  tary  reasons,  the  sale  of  the  Main  and  Hamburg 
judge  or  surrogate,  who  is  not  an  attorney  and  Stieet  Canal  in  Buffalo  is  allowed.    Oeneral,  but 
counselor  at  law  in  the  State  of  New  York.  not  special,  laws  may  be  passed  for  the  drainage 
The  amendment  relating  to  the  militia  makes  of  agricultural  lands.    Stockholders  in  banking 
it  impossible  for  any  Governor  or  Le^slature  to  corporations  were  made  individually  liable  for 
slight  the  National  Guard  or  to  use  it  for  parti-  their  liabilities  to  the  extent  of   their  stock, 
san  purposes.    The  naval  militia  is  also  made  a  Pool  selling,  bookmaking,  or  any  other  form  of 
part  of  the  National  Guard.    The  $5,000  limita-  gambling  was  forbidden.    Future  constitutional 
tion  for  damages  for  the  loss  of  a  human  life  conventions  were  provided  for  independently  of 
was  removed,  and  no  limitation  was  made.    An-  any  act  of  the  Legislature,  so  that  political  dis- 
other  amendment  allowed  the  sale  of  the  salt  agreements  between  the  Governor  and  the  Legis- 
springs  at  Syracuse,  because  they  are  no  longer  lature  can  not  postpone  them, 
a  source  of  revenue  to  the  State.    It  was  pro-  The   terms  of   office  of  the  Governor,  the 
vidcd  that  after  Jan.  1, 1897,  contract  labor  shall  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  the  5  elective  State 
not  be  allowed  in  any  of  the  penal  or  reforroa-  officers  wore  made  two  years,  in  order  to  con- 
tory  institutions  within  the  State,  but  the  pris^  form  to  the  amendment  on  cities  providing  for 
oners  may  work  for,  and  the  products  of  their  the  separation  of  local  from  general  elections, 
labor  may  be  sold  to,  the  State  or  any  subdivision  and    tne    Governor    and    Lieutenant-Governor 
thereof :  and  any  public  institution  of  the  State,  elected  in  Novembpr,  1894,  shall  serve  two  years 
or  of  any  political  division  thereof,  may  use  their  instead  of  three,  as  the  former  Constitution  pro- 
labor  or  buy  its  product.    The  office  of  coroner  vided.    The  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  was  put  in 
was  abolished  as  a  constitutional  office,  and  the  the  order  of  succession  to  the  governorship,  in 
I^egislature  is  given  sole  power  over  it.  case   the   Lieutenant-Governor  and  the   Presi- 
The  educational   amendment  recognizes  the  dent  of  the  Senate  can   not  serve.    The  tera- 
Bosrd  of  Regents  as  constitutional  officers,  and  porary  President    of    the  Senate  may  preside 
it  orders  the  Leg^islature  to  provide  for  the  main-  in  case  of  the  absence  or  impeachment  of  the 
tenance  of  a  system  of  free   common  schools  Lieutenant-Governor,  or  when  he  refuses  to  act 
wherein  all  the  children  of  this  State  may  be  as  president.    The   Legislature  shall  assemble 
educated ;  also  that  neither  the  State  nor  any  the  first  Wednesday,  instead  of  the  first  Tues- 
subdivision  thereof   shall  use  its  property  or  day,  in  January  of  each  year.    No  bill  shall 
credit  or  any  public  money  or  authorize  or  per-  be  passed  by  the  Legislature  unless  it  has  been 
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printed    for   three    days    previously.    A  third  Finanees. — The  condition  of  the  city  debt  on 

legislative  amendment  forbids  outside  matters,  Dec.  81,  1894,  is  shown  in  the  table  at  the  top 

or  •*  riders,"  to  be  tacked  upon  appropriation  or  of  the  next  page. 

supply  bills.    Members  of  the  Ljegislature  and  During  the  year  the  cost  of  permanent  im> 

all  other  public  officers  are  forbidden  to  receive  provements  amounted    to    $12,182.1 8 1.?2,  ami 

railroad  passes  or  telephone  or  telegraph  franks,  cx)nds  for  that  sum  were  Issued.    Xotwitlistand- 

and  the  officers  of  any  corporation  giving  such  ing,  the  expenses  of  the  municipality  exeeednl 

privileges  may  testify  without  being  liable  to  the  income,  and  the  net  funded  debt  of  the  city 

criminal  prosecution  therefor.  was  increased  by  $8,316,418.80  during  1894.  Th«» 

Several  amendments  were  offered  providing  returns  as  given  beyond  in  the  wealth  of  the  ciiy 
for  the  sale  or  gift  of  the  canals  to  the  Govern-  of  the  assessed  value  of  property  resulted,  in  Au- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  on  condition  that  gust,  in  the  announcement  of  a  tax  rate  of  $1.79 
the  latter  should  maintain  them,  enlarge  them,  per  each  $100  of  assessment,  which  was  the  low- 
and  build  a  ship  canal  around  the  falls  of  Ni-  est  rate  known  in  this  city  since  1862.  The  rate 
agara  on  the  American  side;  but  none  of  these  on  corporation  taxes  was  reduced  from  $1.6275 
amendments  passed.  It  was  also  proposed  to  on  $100  in  1893  to  $1,585  in  1894. 
improve  the  canals  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment— 
Long-time  bonds  were  suggested  for  various  This  body,  consisting  of  the  Mayor,  the  Presi- 
amounts.  After  several  compromises,  an  amend-  dent  of  the  Board  of  Alderman,  the  Comptroller 
ment  was  passed  providing  tnat  the  canals  may  (Ashbel  P.  Fitch),  and  the  President  of  the  De- 
be  improved  under  the  direction  of  the  Legis-  partment  of  Taxes  and  Assessments  (Edward  P. 
latnre,  and  that  a  debt  to  meet  the  expense  of  Barker),  allowed  the  following  amounts  for  1895 : 
the  same  may  be  created  if  it  has  been  approved  Mayoralty,  $27,800;  Common  Council,  $88,000; 
by  a  vote  of  the  people.  Finance  Department,  $316,400;  interest  on  city 

The  amendment  that  provoked  the  most  dis-  debt,  $5,087.141.68 ;  redemption  of  principal  of 
cussion  and  received  the  smallest  majority  at  city  debt,  $1,974,143.81 ;  State  taxes,  $8,554,319.- 
the  polls  was  the  one  relating  to  legislative  ap-  24 ;  rents,  $184,767 ;  armories  and  drill  rooms — 
portionment.  This  provides  that  the  Senate  rents,$17,750;  judgments,  $125,000;  Law  Depart- 
shall  consist  of  50  members,  instead  of  32,  as  at  roent,  $232,200 ;  Department  of  Public  Works, 
present;  and  the  Assembly  of  150,  instead  of  $8,135,480;  Department  of  Public  Parks,  $1,198,- 
128.  The  boundaries  of  the  senatorial  districts  955 ;  Department  of  Street  Improvements,  Twen- 
are  named  in  the  amendment.  The  ratio  is  ty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  Wards,  $426,470; 
115,817  citizens  to  a  Senator.  The  total  of  plus  Charities  and  Corrections,  $2,467,521 ;  Health 
yariations,  83  districts,  is  257,224 ;  that  of  mmus  Department,  $460,680 ;  Police  Department,  $5.- 
variations,  17  districts,  257,196.  In  no  event  864,822.30;  Bureau  of  Elections,  $412,900;  De- 
shall  New  York  have  more  than  one  third  of  all  partment  of  Street  Cleaning,  $2,396,000 ;  Fire 
of  the  Senators;  or  Kings  and  New  York,  if  Department,  $2,084,^1;  Department  of  Build- 
consolidated,  more  than  half.  New  York  is  in^,  $204,700;  Department  of  Taxes  and  As- 
given  12  Senators;  Kings,  7;  and  Erie,  3.  No  sessments,  $151,800;  Board  of  Education,  $4,- 
other  county  has  more  than  1  Senator,  while  962,428.14;  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
some  of  the  districts  contain  8  counties.  Strict  $150,000;  Normal  College,  $150,000;  printing, 
provisions  are  made  against  unequal  representa-  stationery,  and  blank  bc^ks,  $281,200;  munici- 
tion  or  gerrymandering  in  any  future  apportion-  pal  service  examining  boards,  $25,000 ;  coroners, 
ment  in  the  Assembly.  Each  county  has  at  $54,700;  commissioners  of  accounts,  $32,500: 
least  1  member,  as  has  been  the  case  for  many  sheriff,  $182,182;  register,  $130,250;  armories 
years.  In  counties  having  more  than  1  member  and  drill  rooms,  wages,  and  allowance  to  trustees 
the  board  of  supervisors  will  divide  the  county  of  Seventh  Regiment  armory,  $75,047 ;  jurors' 
into  districts.  An  enumeration  of  all  the  in-  fees,  $70,000 ;  preservation  of  records,  $45,400 ; 
habitants  of  the  State  is  ordered  for  the  year  street  and  park  openings,  $200,000;  libraries, 
1905.  and  for  every  twenty  years  thereafter.  $46,500 ;  salaries— city  courts,  $386,300 ;  salaries 
Until  after  the  next  enumeration  the  members  — ^judiciary,  $1,185,545.54 ;  charitable  institu- 
of  the  Assembly  are  apportioned  as  follow:  tions,  $1,478,723.95;  miscellaneous,  $209,967.93; 
New  York,  35;  Kings,  21;  Erie,  8;  Albany,  total,  $89,976,960.04 ;  deduct  general  fund,  $2,- 
Monroe,  and  Onondaga,  4  each  ;  Oneida,  Queens,  500,000 ;  grand  total,  $37,476,960.04. 
Rensselaer,  and  Westchester,  8  each;  Broome,  This  statement  shows  that  the  amount  allowed 
('attaraugus,  Cayuga,  Chautauqua,  Dutchess,  for  1895  is  $89,976,960.04,  which  is  reduced  by 
Jefferson,  Niagara,  Orange,  Oswego,  St.  Law-  deducting  the  general  fund,  made  up  by  receipts 
rence,  Steuben,  Suffolk,  and  Ulster,  2  each  ;  all  from  various  sources  during  the  year,  including 
the  remaining  counties  (counting  Pulton  and  the  unexpended  balance  of  previous  yeai^ 
Hamilton  as  one),  1  each.  amounting  to  $2,500,000.    The  total  amount  to 

NEW  YORK    CITY.     GoTernment.— The  be  raised  by  taxation  is  $37,476,960.04,  which 

city  officials  who  held  office  during  the  year  represents  an  increase  of  $1,312,702.35  over  1894. 

were:  Mavor,  Thomas  F.  Gilroy;  President  of  It  is  accounted  for  by  the  $700,000  increase  for 

the  Board  of  Aldermen,  George  B.  McClellan ;  police  salaries,  the  $800,000  increase  for  salaries 

Register,  Ferdinand  Levy ;  and  Sheriff,  Charles  m  the  Street  Cleaning  Department,  made  man- 

M.  Clancy  (who  died  on  Feb.  25,  and  was  sue-  dntory  by  the  last  Legislature ;  the  increase  of 

ceeded  on  Feb.  27  by  John  B.  Sexton,  the  under-  $300,()0()  allowed  the  Board  of  Education,  and 

sheriff) ;  all  of  whom  are  Tammanv  Democrats,  the  $150,000  allowed  the  Department  of  Char^ 

and,  with  the  exception  of  the  sheriff  (who  took  ities. 

office  Jan.  1,  1894),  entered  on  the  duties  of  their  Wealth  of  the  City. — The  board  having  this 

offices  on  Jan.  1,  1892.  trust  in  charge  is  composed  of  3  tax  commis* 
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1. 


8 


T. 

e. 

9. 


rUNDKD  DEBT. 


OnUtaiidiaic 
Dk.  81,  IMS. 


Paysble  from  the  ainking  ftind,  under  ordlnancea  of  the 
Common  Cooncil 

Payable  from  the  ainking  ftind,  under  provlsionB  of  chapter 
S^>a.  lection  «,  Laws  of  ISIS,  and  section  17A,  New  York 
City  l^onsoUdatlon  act  of  ISW 

Payable  from  the  Kinking  fiind,  under  provisions  of  chapter 
8ts:i.  section  a,  Laws  of  1S78,  and  section  192,  New  York 
City  Consolidation  act  of  189*2,  as  amended  by  chapter , 
178,  Laws  of  1889 

Payable  from  the  sinking  ftind,  under  proylsions  of  chapter  ' 
79,  Laws  of  1889 

Playable  fit>m  the  sinking'  ftind,  under  provMons  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  adopted  Nov.  4, 1884 

Pajrable  from  taxation 

Pajrable  from  taxation,  under  the  several  statutes  author- 
izing their  issue 

Bonds  issued  for  local  improvements  after  June  9, 1880 

Debt  of  the  annexed  territory  of  Westchester  County 


Iiwud  during 
1893. 


H267,200  00 
9,700,000  00 

51,868,992  28 

9,806,500  OOi 

8O,O7^OO0  00 
445,000  00  . 

52,380,246  05'. 
7,419,951  81 
528,000  00  . 


lUdMnicd 
during  18M. 


$8,921,940  75 

1,600  00 

1,562,600  00 


$1,492,000  00 


1,606.090  98 


Total  funded  debt 

TsMPOBABT  Dwar.—Bevenus  Bonds. 


1.  Issued  under  special  laws , 

2.  Isaued  in  anticipation  of  taxes  of  1898 
S.  1  Bsued  in  anticipation  of  taxes  of  1894 , 


Total  bonded  debt 


$166,470,849  59  $12,182,181  78 


656,478  78 
7,600  00 


476,196  87 
'21,580,250 '66 


$167,186,928  87  $84,188,578  10 


2,684,900  00 

518,000  00 

17,000  00 


$4,668,900  no 


548,286  84 

7,600  00 

20,422,660  00 


Ouutaading 
Dm.  si,  ism. 


$4,267,200  00 
9,700,000  00 

59,268,892  98 

9,808,100  00 

81,587,600  00 
44^0GO  00 

49,745.846  05 

8,598,042  29 

506,000  00 


$25,685,886  84 


$178,991,081  82 

591,488  81 
""i,*l'07,666'66 


$175,690,115  18 


SUMMARY. 

Total  fbnded  debt,  Dee.  81, 1898 

ToUl  ftmded  debt,  Dec  81, 1894 

Less  amount  held  by  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fhnd  for  the  redemption  of  debt : 

Investments 

Caah 


$166,470,849  6$ 
178,991,081  8S 

62.266,762  64 
8,441,679  44 


ToUl  outstanding  Deo.  81, 1898. 

iDTeatmenta  redeemed. 

OMh  rsdeemed  


$65,708,442  08 

6^,64^.819  05 

1,269.941  46 


Total  redeemed $69,912,260  51 


Total  oatstanding.  Dee.  81, 1894. 

Net  Amded  debt.  Dee.  81, 1898 

Net  ftmded  debt,  Deo.  81, 1894 


$69,912,260  51 
100.076,407  51 
104,078,820  81 


sioners,  as  follow:  Edward  P.  Barker  (presi- 
dent), John  Whalen,  and  Joseph  Blumenthal, 
each  of  whom  receives  a  salary  of  $7,000,  and  the 
president  $1,000  additional.  The  office  is  at 
2H()  Broadway.  They  report  the  total  valuations 
of  real  and  personal  property  as  assessed  for  tax- 
ation in  1894  at  $2,003,332,037,  as  against  $1,- 
933.578,529  for  1893,  showing  an  increase  of  $69,- 
813,508,  which  is  distributed  as  follows:  Real 
estate.  $50,475,342 ;  personal,  resident,  $10,124,- 
281:  and  nonresident,  $9,474,829.  The  total 
taxation  was  distributed  as  follows:  Insurance 
companies,  $2,989.546 :  trust  companies,  $6,556,- 
002;  shareholders  of  banks.  $88,218,780 ;  railroad 
companies,  $35,988,519;  miscellaneous  resident 
corporations,  $64,831,461;  miscellaneous  non- 
resident corporations,  $20,097,727 ;  resident,  per- 
sonal, $157,742,519:  nonresident,  personal,  $13,- 
849,748 ;  toul,  $390,274,302 ;  real  estate,  $1,613,- 
057.735;  total  real  and  personal  estate,  $2,003,- 
332.037. 

Public  Works. — This  department  is  under 
the  charge  of  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the 
Mayor,  independent  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
He  holds  office  for  four  years  and  receives  a  sal- 
ary of  $8,000.  The  present  incumbent  is  Michael 
T.Daly.  The  heaaquarters  are  at  31  Chambers 
Street.  During  1894  the  report  of  the  department 
shows  that  the  average  daily  consumption  of 
Croton  water  was  188,000,000  gallons,  being  an 
increase  of  14,000.000  gallons  over  1893.  The 
length  of  additional  water  mains  laid  was  75,752 


lineal  feet.  The  water  system  now  includes  786 
miles  of  water  mains,  with  7,540  stopcocks  and 
9,475  fire  hydrants.  During  the  year  27.830 
lineal  feet  of  new  sewers  were  built,  at  an  aggre- 

fate  cost  of  $252,000.  There  are  now  on  Man- 
attan  Island  462  miles  of  sewers,  with  5,520  re- 
ceiving basins.  Some  30  different  streets  or  parts 
of  streets,  aggregating  in  length  13,800  lineal 
feet,  were  regulated,  graded,  cun)ed,  and  flagged, 
and  20  new  streets  of  an  aggregate  length  of  21,- 
400  lineal  feet  were  legally  opened  by  vesting 
title  to  them  in  the  city.  There  were  550  addi- 
tional gas  lamps  and  150  additional  electric 
lamps  placed  on  the  streets.  The  department 
now  lights  557  miles  of  streets  with  24,800  gas 
lamps  and  2,680  electric  lamps.  New  pavements 
were  laid  as  follow:  Granite  block,  162,276 
square  yards;  asphalt,  130,262  square  yards; 
total,  292,538  sauare  yards.  There  are  now  9,003,- 
000  square  yaras  of  pavements  on  the  streets 
of  the  city  south  of  the  Harlem  river.  The 
length  of  paved  streets  is  384  miles,  of  which  303 
miles  are  stone  pavements,  60  miles  asphalt,  and 
21  miles  macadam  pavement.  A  drawbridge 
over  the  Harlem  Ship  Canal  at  King's  Bridge 
Road  has  been  completed.  Work  is  in  progress 
for  the  construction  of  the  Harlem  River  bridge 
at  Third  Avenue,  which  is  expected  to  be  fin- 
ished in  1896  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,111,000. 
The  Criminal  Courthouse  on  Center  Street,  be- 
tween Elm  and  Franklin  Streets,  was  completed 
and  opened  for  use  in  September.    The  depart- 
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ment  paid  into  the  c!t;  treasury  th^  following 
revenues:  Prom  the  water  senioe,  $3,323,900: 
from  various  classes  of  permits,  auction  saies,  etc, 
$239,600.  The  eipenditures  for  18B4were:  Ap- 
propriation account,  $3,133,385;  street  improve- 
meal  fund,  $1,STT,452:  repavament  fund,  $583,- 
682 ;  Croton  water  funds,  etc.,  $547,393 ;  miscel- 
laneous funds,  $382.751 ;  total,  $0,333,563. 

Public  Parks.— This  department  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  board  of  4  commissioners,  of 
wbidi  the  president  receives  a  salary  of  $3,000. 


During  the  year  the  Ixiard  was  composed  of 
Abram  B.  Tappan.  president,  but  who  was  suc- 
ceeded in  that  office  bj  George  C.  Clausen  on 
May  1.  Nathan  Strauss,  and  Paul  Dana,  who  re- 
signed on  March  30,  and  we.s  succeeded  on  April 
G  bv  Edward  Bell.  The  secretary  of  the  Board 
is  Charles  De  F.  Burns,  and  the  hendouarters 
It  31  Chambers  Street.   During  the  life  of 


Ot  these,  that  concerning  the  acquisition  of  the 

Blot  of  land  Ivliig  between  St.  Nicholas  and 
radhurst  Avenues  and  West  145th  and  155th 
Streets,  on  Wusbin^n  IIei);hts,  has  become  a 
fact.  It  will  be  called  (.'otonial  Park  when  laid 
out,  and  saves  to  tho  city  a  picturesqne  and 
charming  bit  of  landscape.  Other  measures  in- 
cluded the  acquisition  of  the  ground  to  tie  called 
St.  Nicholas  Park,  also  that  to  be  called  Fort 
Washington  Park.  The  latter  includes  a  beauti- 
ful wcMKled  stretch  of  hillside  lying  between  the 
public  drive  now  in  course  of  construction  and 
the  Hudson  river.  It  begins  just  above  18Ist 
Street,  and  extends  southerly  to  a  point  nearly 
opposite  the  end  of  170th  Street.    A  well-woodeii 


point  projects  into  the  river  just  above  the  rail- 
road station,  and  the  entire  surroundia^  are  ni- 
mantic  and  attractive. 

The  Corporation  Counsel  has  asked  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners  to  condemn  Iht 
property  on  which  the  Jerome  Park  race  trsck  i^ 
situated  so  that  it  can  be  converted  into  a  lake 
for  supplying  water  to  the  annexed  district. 

On  Sov.  5  the  north  wing  of  the  MetropoUtaii 
Museum  of  Art  was  opened  with  appropruiile  cer*- 
monies,  consisting  of  its  presentation  to  the 
trustees  of  the  museum  by  President  Clsosen  of 
the  Park  Commissioners.  Its  acceptance  by 
Henry  0.  Marquand  in  behalf  of  the  museum 
aulhorities,  and  other  addresses,  followed.  The 
Aquarium,  which  is  to  occupy  the  old  building 
of  Castle  Garden,  and  which  was  to  have  be«o 
opened  in  the  autumn,  is  still  unfinished,  but  al- 
ready numerous  specimens  of  marine  life  have 
been  secured,  and  many  of  the  tanks  are  occu- 
pied. After  long  discussion  in  the  public  jour- 
nals concerning  the  most  desirable  locality  for  a 
public  speedway,  it  was  finally  decided  to  utilize 
the  most  picturesque  portion  along  the  we^^Iem 
shore  ot  tne  Harlem   river.     Operations  on  the 


I  began  on  Feb.  5  by  appropriate  cere- 
monies participated  in  by  the  Mayor  and  Park 
Commissioners.  The  general  course  of  the  speed- 
way is  north  and  south,  following  closely  the 
river  edge  for  the  greater  portion  of  its  route 
Starting  at  its  southern  end,  it  begins  near  the 
western  end  of  the  155th  Street  viaduct,  run- 
ning to  the  north  at  about  rieht  angles.  Ilereil 
is  about  100  feet  above  bieh-water  mark.  Il 
gradually  descends  with  a  slope  nearly  4  feet  in 
100,  until  at  about  I65th  Street  it  reaches  its 
river  grade,  which  is  6  feet  above  high  water. 
Again  it  gradually  rises  to  a  17-foot  elevation  at 
High  Bridge,  and  with  other  rises  and  descents 
reaches  the  6-foot  river  grade  at  its  northern 
end.  To  maintain,  it  a  retaining  wall  over  4! 
feet  hig-h  is  to  be  built  at  its  starting  point. 
The  termination  of  the  speedway  is  at  about 
198th  Street,  giving  a  total  of  43  blocks,  or, 
measured  on  the  center  line,  ot  11,55S  feet. 
There  will  be  a  footpath  on  either  side. 

Vital  StatlBties.— The  Board  of  Health  con- 
sists of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Police,  the 
health  officer  of  the  port,  and  3  commissioners. 
1  of  whom  must  have  been  for  five  years  a  prac- 
ticing physician.  The  commissioner  that  is  not 
a  phvsician  is  president  ot  the  board  and  receive* 
a  salary  ot  $5,000,  while  the  other  member  is 
paid  $4,000.  The  ex-offifia  commissioners  re- 
ceive no  salary.  The  officials  during  1894  were 
as  follow:  ("resident  Charles  G.  Wilson.  Dr. 
Cyrus  Edson,  Health-Offlcer  William  T.Jenkins, 
and  President  ot  the  Board  of  Police  James  J. 
Martin.  The  secretary  of  the  board  is  Rmmons 
Clark,  and  tho  headquarters  are  in  the  Criminal 
Court  building,  on  Center  Street.     The  vital  sta- 
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The  foregoing  figures  show  that  during  1804  glary,  21,449  for  disorderly  conduct,  218  for 
the  death  rate  was  lower  than  during  any  year  gambling.  180  for  homicide,  19,538  for  drunken- 
sinee  1814.  The  principal  causes  of  death  were  ness,  8,623  for  drunk  and  disorderly,  1,887  for 
as  follow :  Pneumonia,  4,752 ;  phthisis,  4,687 ;  grand  larceny,  3,443  for  {)etit  larceny,  8,640  for 
diarrhoeal  diseases,  3,040 — under  five  years,  2,708 ;  vagrancy,  8,404  for  violation  of  excise  law,  and 
Bnght*s  disease  and  nephritis,  2,479 ;  diphtheria,  7,784  for  violation  of  corporation  ordinances. 
2.3o9:  heart  disease,  2,170;  bronchitis,  1,329;  The  police  had  charge  of  2,743  lost  children, 
measles,  581 ;  scarlet  fever,  541 ;  croup,  511 ;  all  of  whom  were  restored  to  their  parents  ex- 
typhoid  fever,  826 ;  whooping  cough,  272 ;  cere-  cept  183 ;  these  were  sent  to  institutions.  The 
bro-spinal  meningitis,  213 ;  influenza,  188 ;  smail-  detectives  made  1,286  arrests  during  the  year,  of 
pox.  154 ;  and  malarial  fever,  126.  which  706  were  for  felonies,  370  for  misdemean- 

The  report  of  the  sanitary  superintendent  for  ors,  and  200  were  of  suspicious  persons.  There 
1894  shows  that  there  were  42,269  primair  vac-  was  recovered  $205,000  worth  of  stolen  property, 
cinations  and  183.203  revaccinations.  The  in-  The  property  clerk  handled  over  $500,000 
ppectors  visited  19,803  tenement  houses,  5,837  worth  of  lost  and  stolen  property  received  from 
lodgine  houses,  2,494  private  dwellings,  1,566  the  precincts.  The  sales  of  unclaimed  property 
other  dwellings,  23  public  buildings,  and  502  realized  $550  for  the  pension  fund.  During  the 
other  buildings.  Tne  number  of  inspections  year  65  members  of  the  police  force  died,  38 
made  by  the  division  of  contagious  diseases  was  were  retired,  17  resigned,  41  were  dismissed,  and 
75.479,  while  the  division  of  pathologv,  bacteri-  there  were  28  promotions, 
ology,  and  disinfection  was  8,557.  The  official  Lexow  Committee. — This  now  famous  Sen- 
chemist  made  430,134  investigations.  ate  investigating  committee  came  into  existence 

On  July  1  the  estimated  population  of  New  on  Jan.  30  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate, 

York  city  was  1,957,452.  with  power  to  investigate  the  Police  Department 

Edncation. — The  board  having  control  of  this  of  New  York  city.  Of  its  necessity,  it  must  be 
subject  consists  of  21  commissioners,  who  are  ap-  said  that  in  1877  the  Societv  for  the  Prevention 
pointed  by  the  Mayor,  and  receive  no  salary,  of  Crime  was  organized  in  New  York  city,  hav- 
The  presiaent  of  the  board  at  the  beginning  of  ing  for  its  objects  to  remove  **  the  causes  and 
the  year  was  Adolph  L.  Sanger,  who  died  on  sources  of  crime  by  enforcement  of  the  laws  and 
Jan. '3,  and  was  succeeded  on  Jan.  10  by  Charles  arousing  public  opinion,  especially  in  regard  to 
H.  Knox.  The  city  superintendent  is  John  Jas-  excise  laws,  gambling,  and  public  nuisances.*'  It 
per  (salarv,  $7,500),  ana  the  headquarters  are  at  was  originally  presided  over  by  Rev.  Howard 
146  Grand  Street  There  are  at  present  96  gram-  Crosby,  who  was  succeeded  bv  Rev.  Charles 
mar  schools  and  47  primary  schools.  According  II.  Parkhurst.  In  the  accomplishment  of  its 
to  the  report  for  1893  there  were  312  schools  in  objects  this  society  found  mucn  suggest iveness 
operation,  of  which  141  were  primary  depart-  of  crime,  such  as  the  existence  of  gambling 
ments  and  111  grammar  schools.  The  average  houses  and  houses  of  prostitution,  which  were 
at  tendance  of  pupils  for  the  year  was  168,873,  and  in  direct  violation  of  the  law.  Dr.  Parkhurst 
the  entire  number  taught  was  329,960.  There  called  public  attention  to  these,  but  was  met 
were  graduated  3,358  pupils.  The  number  of  by  officials  with  a  demand  for  proof,  and  not 
regular  teachers  employed  was  4,463,  and  464  inferences.  He  then  personally  investigated  the 
licenses  to  teach  were  granted.  The  autumn  ses-  places  known  to  exist,  visiting  disreputable  re- 
sions  began  on  Sept.  10,  when  it  was  estimated  sorts  of  various  characters,  and  again  evidence 
that  150,000  chiloren  sought  instruction,  being  that  was  presented  by  him  to  the  proper  officials 
an  increase  of  7,000  pupils.  About  113  new  class  failed  of  results.  Tne  agents  of  his  society  re- 
rooms  were  opened.  Contracts  were  under  way  ceivcd  personal  injuries  in  the  public  streets,  of 
that  added  214  more  class  rooms  in  December,  which  subsequent  investigation  by  the  police 
thus  increasing  the  number  of  new  pupils  by  failed  to  reveal  the  source,  and  one  agent  of  the 
nearly  20,000.  The  new  schoolhouse  on  Madison  society  was  punished  by  conviction  and  impris- 
A  venue  and  85th  Street  was  opened  on  April  28.  onment  of  a  crime  for  which  he  has  since  been 
Plans  are  also  being  drawn  for  2  large  schools  at  pardoned.  The  persistent  efforts  of  the  Police 
119th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  and  on  88th  Department  and  its  chief  to  obstruct  and  dis- 
Street,  between  Second  and  Third  Avenues.  To-  credit  the  work  of  the  society  and  of  Dr.  Park- 
gether  these  two  schools  will  accommodate  about  hurst  culminated  in  such  a  positive  exposure  of 
5,000  pupils.  corruption  in  the  Police  Department  that  the 

Pouce. — ^This  department  is  managed  by  a  public  press  came  to  the  aid  of  that  clergyman, 
board  of  4  commissioners  appointed  by  the  which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  the  Senate 
Mayor  for  a  term  of  six  years,  each  of  whom  re-  committee.  It  met  in  New  York  in  February, 
ceives  a  salary  of  $5,000.  The  board  during  and  secured  the  services  of  John  W.  Goff  as 
1894  consisted  of  James  J.  Martin,  president,  counsel,  and  thereafter  held  sessions  continuous- 
John  C.  Sheehan,  John  McClave,  who  resigned  ly,  except  during  the  summer  months,  until  Dec. 
on  July  14,  and  was  succeeded  on  July  16  by  31.  It  was  the  special  duty  of  the  committee  to 
Michael  Kerwin,  and  Charles  F.  McLean,  whose  point  out  the  existence  of  crime,  but  not  to  con- 
term  of  office  expired  on  May  1,  and  was  sue-  vict.  Trial  and  conviction  was  the  function  of 
ceeded  on  May  21  by  Charles  H.  Murray.  The  the  district  attorney's  office.  A  summary  of  the 
superintendent  of  police  is  Thomas  F.  Byrnes,  work  done  shows  that  67  men  connected  with 
and  the  headquarters  are  at  300  Mulberry  Street,  the  Police  Department  were  accused  of  crime  on 
During  the  year  the  number  of  arrests  was:  evidence  sufficient  in  most  cases  to  warrant  in- 
Males,  77,535 ;  females,  20,950 ;  total,  98.485^  dictments.  Of  this  number  2  were  commission- 
distributed  as  follows :  5,794  for  assault  and  ers  and  2  ex-commissioners,  3  inspectors  and  1 
battery,  771  for  felonious  assault,  767  for  bur-  ex-inspector,  20  captains,  2  ex-captains,  7  ser- 
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geants,  6  detective  sergeants  and  detectives,  13 
wsrdmen  and  ei-oardmen,  and  12  patrolmen. 

This  vast  array  o(  tacts,  so  completely  demon- 
strating the  rotlenness  ot  the  Police  Department 
und  so  eorapletelf  sustaining  the  original  state- 
ments made  by  the  Rev.  Charles  }1.  Parkhurst. 


load  of  ashes  and  garbage  cost  $1.29  to  collect. 
The  cost  of  sweeping  alone  was  f6.T8  a  mile, 
while  the  cost  ot  carting  the  ashes,  garbage,  and 
street  sweepings  was  45  cents  a  cart  ioail.  Tin- 
removal  of  snow  cost  72  cents  a  cart  load.  Atler 
collecting  the  street  sweepings  the  final  disjwui- 


ously  by  public  receptions  and  dinners  given  to 
him,  his  election  as  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Union  league  Club,  and  the  raising  ot  a  large 
fund  of  money  to  be  devoted  to  some  suitable 
memorial  of  his  actions. 

Pire, — This  department  is  under  the  control 
ot  a  board  of  3  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  tor  a  term  of  sii  years,  each  of  whom  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  fS.OOO.  TbeboarddiiringlSM 
consisted  of  John  J.  Scannell,  president,  An- 
thony Eickhoff.and  Henry  Winthrop  Gray,  who 
resigned  on  Feb.  2,  and  was  succeeded  bjr  his 
predecessor,  S.  {lowland  Bobbins.  The  chtet  of 
the  department  is  Hugh  Uonner,  and  the  head- 
quarters are  at  157  East  Sixty-seventh  Street. 
The  force  on  Jan.  1,  1895,  included  1,000  of- 
ficers and  men,  59  engine  companies  (inchiding 
3  Are  boats),  22  hook-and -ladder  companies,  88 
steam  Arc  engines.  4  water  towers,  38  hook-and- 
ladder  trucks,  and  416  horses. 

During  the  year  there  were  8,927  fires,  of 
which  3,534  were  conflned  to  the  point  of  start- 
ing, 185  were  confined  te  the  budding,  and  51 
extended  to  other  buildings.  Ot  the  tetal  num- 
ber. 157  were  not  in  buildings.  The  estimated 
loss  by  these  fires  was  $4,322,231,  on  which  the 
insurance  was  |77,096,153.  There  wer»  39  build- 
ings destroyed  by  fire,  and  1,389  Hres  resulted  in 
nominal  damages  only.  For  arson,  23  persons 
were  arrested,  3  persons  were  convicted,  with 
sentences  aggregating  twenty-eight  years,  and 
13  cases  are  pending.  The  department  has  98 
miles  of  underground  telegraph  wires.  The  re- 
ceipts tor  licenses,  permits,  and  penalties  were 
♦47.213. 

Excl!>e  Department.— This  bureau  is  nnder 
the  control  of  3  commissioners,  each  of  whom 
receives  a  salary  of  $5,090.  During  1894  the 
board  consisted  of  William  Dalton.  president, 
Michael  C.  Murphv,  and  Leicester  Holme,  who 
later  gave  way  to  ft.  L.  Bushe.  The  receipts  of 
the  Excise  Board  tor  1894  were  $1,783,209,  cc)m- 

Kred  with  $1,093,855  tor  ISat.  The  total  num- 
r  of  licenses  issued  was  10,721.  Acconling 
to  the  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  April 
30,  the  number  of  licenses  issued,  arranged 
by  classes,  was  as  follows:  Hold,  2^:  liquors, 
fi.7I0;  restaurant,  306:  ale  and  beer,  537;  store- 
keepers, l.ISl :  druggists,  9 ;  additional,  4 ;  total, 
8.S80  tor  1894.  The  "additional"  licenses  are 
all-night  licenses,  issued  only  to  notable  public 
places,  such  as  the  Madison  Square  Garden.  The 
receipts  tor  the  year  were  $1,711,640,  against 
$1,569,525  the  year  before.  The  Tear  ie87-'88 
was  the  first  m  which  the  total  exceeded  $1,000,- 
000,  it  beinc  then  $1,372,040. 

Street  Cleaning.— This  department  is  man- 
aged by  a  single  commissioner,  who  receives  a  sal- 
ary ot  $6,000  a  year.  The  incumbent  during  1804 
was  William  S.  Andrews.  OfBce,  Criminal  Court 
building.  During  the  year  the  total  number  of 
miles  of  streets  swept  was  38.200.  The  tolal  cost 
was  $18.50  a  mile  ot  streets  swept.     Each  cart 


tion  of  it  cost  33  cents  a  cart  load.  The  number 
of  cart  loads  ot  material  collectei]  tor  the  vear 
was  l,70e,632,  including  311.468  ot  permit  mate- 
rial. The  aggregate  ot  snow  and  ice  removed 
was  88,528  cart  loads.  Over  1,000  incumbrances 
were  seized  and  removed.  Ot  these,  780  were 
redeemed,  and  the  rest  were  sold. 

Concerning  the  final  disposition  of  refuse, 
3,237  boat  loads  were  taken  out  to  sea.  The 
flllings-in  at  Hart's  Island  received  433  boat 
loads;  Newark,  N.  J.,  received  308.  Staten  l";- 
land.  Harlem.  Newlflwn  Creek,  Qnttenberg.  Fort 
Lee,  Hiker's  Island,  and  other  localities  received 
the  refuse  of  New  York's  streets. 

Jndiciary.— The  United  States  circuit  judp« 
are  William  J.  Wallace,  E.  Henrv  Lacombe.  and 
Nathaniel  Shipman,  each  ot  whom  rewives  ■ 
salary  of  $6,000.  They  nfe  appointed  bv  the 
President,  and  arc  confirmed  ov  the  l^nitiM) 
states  Senat«  for  life.  The  courts  are  held  in 
the  PostOffice  building.  During  ISIMthere  were 
234  actions  begim  in  the  common-law  branch  of 
this  court,  and  365  were  tried  and  disposed  ot. 
In  the  equity  branch  337  suits  were  brought,  and 
143  hcAm  and  disposed  of.  Eight  anneals  were 
taken  to  the  Ignited  States  Supreme  Court,  and 
78  8p|>pals  to  the  United  Stales  Circuit  Court  of 
Ap[>r)its,  In  the  criminal  branch,  90  indictments 
were  found  and  T2  tried  and  disposed  of. 

The  Sepleml>er  terms  of  the  criminal  courts 
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of  the  city  and  county  began  their  sessions  in  the  was  3rS0,210,  amounting  to  $4,659,895.49,  and  the 

Criminal  Courthouse,  on  Center  Street,  on  Sept.  number  of  postal  notes  155,268,  amounting  to 

3.    The  office  of  the  district  attorney  was  also  $295,613.79.    The    aggregate    business    of    the 

removed  to  that  place  about  the  same  time.  money-order  department  amounted  to  $103,355,- 

On  Nov.  12  formal  charges  were  preferred  487.83.  The  total  receipts  of  the  office  were 
anrainst  District-Attorney  Fellows  by  Preble  $6,942,873.51.  and  the  total  expenditures  $2,791,- 
Tucker,  Fulton  McMahon,  and  R.  W.  G.  Wei-  951.05  (including  $1,218,785.28  expended  for  free- 
ling,  of  New  York  city,  charging  him  with  fail-  delivery  service),  giving  anet  revenue  of  $4,150,- 
ure  '*  to  bring  to  speedy  trial  many  persons  un-  922.46. 

dor  indictment  for  criminal  offenses,  with  the  Immigration. — The  reception  of  the  immi- 
result  that  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  grants  in  New  York  city  is  under  national  super- 
in  said  county  [New  York!  has  become  a  matter  vision.  Ellis  island  has  been  set  apart  for  that 
of  grave  public  scandal,  in  accordance  with  purpose,  and  the  superintendent  is  Joseph  H. 
which  he  was  ordered  to  show  cause  why  he  Senner.  During  1893  167,665  immigrants  were 
should  not  be  removed  from  office  by  a  notiflca-  landed  on  Ellis  island,  of  whom  98,031  were 
tion  from  the  Governor  on  Nov.  21.  Additional  males  and  69,634  females.  They  brought  $3,- 
charges  having  been  preferred  by  members  of  050,948  with  them.  These  are  the  chief  coun- 
the  German  Reform  Union,  Gov.  Flower,  on  tries  from  which  they  came :  Italy,  36,723 ;  Ger- 
Nov.  27,  appointed  John  J.  Linson  commissioner  many,  25,818 :  Ireland,  20,476 ;  Russia,  20,003 ; 
*'  to  take  the  testimony  and  the  examination  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  19,054 ;  Sweden,  10,367 ; 
witnesses  as  to  the  truth  of  said  charges,  and  to  England,  10,869  ;  Norway,  5,424  ;  Denmark, 
report  the  same  to  me,  and  also  the  material  3,661 ;  Switzerland,  2,207 ;  France,  2,074 ;  Scot- 
facts  which  he  deems  to  be  established  by  the  land,  1,786.  There  were  debarred  1,500  immi- 
evidence."  grants,  mostljr  contract  laborers.    The  majority 

Testimony  was  submitted  before  the  commis-  of   the    immigrants    were   under  middle    age, 

sioner  by  the  complainants,  resulting  in  his  re-  There  were  30,954  under  fifteen  and  117,080  be- 

port  to  the  Governor,  from  which  it  was  decided  tween  fifteen  and  forty,  and  19,631  over  forty ; 

by  him  that,  after  a  full,  fair,  and  impartial  25,513  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  81,887 

hearing,  no  cause  was  disclosed  that  would  jus-  had  less  than  $30. 

tify  the  removal  of  the  district  attorney,  in  con-  Harbor  Improvements. — This  work  is  un- 

sequence  of  which  the  charges  were  dismissed  on  der  the  supervision  of  the  United  States  Corps 

Dec.  21.  of  Engineers,  and  is  locally  directed  by  Col. 

Post  Ofllee. — This  department  is  a  Federal  George  S.  Gillespie.  In  his  report  of  the  work 
office  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Post  Office  accomplished  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  he  says 
Department  in  ^^ashington.  The  postmaster  is  concerning  the  Harlem  ship  canal  that  it  will 
Charles  W.  Dayton.  The  Post  Office  building  is  cost  $2,700,000,  mostly  for  dredging.  During  the 
at  the  junction  of  Broadway  and  Park  Row,  op-  year  Col.  Gillespie  expended  $289,000  on  that 
posite  Barclay  Street.  Among  the  new  branch  work.  The  channel  in  the  Harlem  river  from 
post  offices  established  during  the  year  are  O,  at  High  Bridge  to  Al orris  Dock  is  150  feet  wide  and 
72  Fifth  Avenue ;  V,  at  95  Hudson  Street ;  Y,  at  10  feet  deep  mean  low  water,  and  thence  to  Dyck- 
1 160  Third  Avenue :  and  one  on  Ellis  Island  ;  man  creek  9  feet  deep.  The  cut  through  Dyck- 
also  several  substations  were  established.  The  man  meadow,  1,000  feet  long,  350  feet  wide,  and 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  18  feet  deep,  has  been  completed,  with  the  ex- 
shows  that  there  were  delivered  through  lock  ception  of  620  cubic  yards  of  ledge  work  in  the 
boxes  and  by  carriers  455,191,631  pieces  of  ordi-  northeast  corner.  There  has  been  built  for  the 
nary  mail  matter,  divided  as  follow :  Letters —  protection  of  the  sides  of  this  cut  730  linear  feet 
through  boxes,  76,612,366;  by  carriers,  223,509,-  of  stone  retaining  wall  and  820  linear  feet  of 
835.  Postal  cards — through  boxes,  7,244,958 ;  by  crib-and-pile  revetment.  The  channel  from  the 
carriers,  45,427,575.  Other  mail  matter — through  west  end  of  the  cut  to  the  Hudson  river  has  been 
boxes,  51,683,807 ;  by  carriers,  53.713,090.  In  dredged  to  a  width  of  140  feet  and  a  depth  of  9 
the  registered-letter  department  1,529,192  pieces  feet  mean  low  water.  The  contractors  removed, 
were  delivered,  and  1,734,429  of  domestic  and  to  June  30.  4,380  yards  of  rock  and  155,519 
940,944  of  foreign  origin  were  recorded  and  dis-  yards  of  other  material.  The  work  in  the  East 
tributed  to  other  offices.  In  the  distribution  de-  river  at  Hell  Gate  cost  the  Government  $50,000 
partment  876,829,571  pieces  were  handled,  in-  last  year,  being  about  the  last  expenditure  to  be 
eluding  letters  of  IocaI  origin,  289.240,500 ;  made  on  this  $5,000,000  improvement.  The  in- 
rec^eived  by  mail,  51,061,365;  foreign  dispatched,  crease  in  depth  over  the  more  prominent  rocks 
29.539,375.  Postal  cards — of  local  origin.  44,498,-  since  work  began  in  the  East  river,  in  1867,  is  as 
5^38;  received  bv  mail.  12,765,341;  foreign  dis-  follows:  Diamond  reef,  17  to  26  feet ;  Coenties 
patched,  1.406,637.  Other  matter— of  local  ori-  reef,  14*3  to  25-5  feet;  Frying  Pan,  11  to  22  8 
gin,  321,785,204;  received  bv  mail,  70,883,388;  feet:  Pot  Rock,  20  to  22  3  feet ;  Heel  Tap,  IM 
foreign  dispatched,  55.649.223.  The  total  num-  to  20*5  feet;  North  Brother  island  reef,  16  to  26 
her  of  pieces  of  mail  matter  of  all  kinds  handled  feet ;  Pilgrim  Rock,  12  to  24  feet ;  Ferry  reef, 
during  the  year  was  1,336,225,767,  a  daily  aver-  off  Thirty-fourth  Street,  7  to  24  feet :  reef  off 
age  of  3.660,892 — ^an  increase  over  the  previous  Diamond  reef ,  19  to  26  feet.  Blasting  and  dredg- 
year  of  28,971,307.  ing  have  increased  the  depth  over  other  obstruc- 

At  the  General  Post  Office,  1,346,628  money  tions  as  follow :  Hallett's  Point,  26  feet ;  Mid- 
orders  were  issued  and  paid  amounting  to  $10,-  die  reef,  30  feet :  Shell  reef,  18  feet ;  Middle 
058,163.d4,  and  844,941  postal  notes,  amounting  Ground,  14  and  16  feet.  The  Government  has 
to  $1,243,105.28;  at  the  40  post  offices  and  sub-  expended  in  Buttermilk  channel  $1,000,000  dur- 
stations  the  number  of  orders  issued  and  paid  ing  the  year  in  removing  material   from  Red 
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Hook  shoal.    A  depth  of  26  feet  has  been  ob-  other  cities,  and  finally  submitted  plans  for  a 

tained  over  this  ana  Buttermilk  shoal.    On  the  road,  the  cost  of  which  would  be  f  60,000.000. 

former  work  has  closed.    It  has  cost  $879,000.  At  the  election,  the  vote  in  favor  of  a  road  to  be 

East  Biver  Tunnel. — This  important  piece  constructed  under  municipal  direction  was  132,- 
of  engineering  work  was  bespin  ooth  in  New  647,  as  against  42,916  votes. 
York  citv  and  in  Ravenswooa,  Long  Island,  in  Exehanges.— During  1894,  at  the  Stock  Ex- 
May,  1892,  and  was  opened  on  July  11.  Its  com-  change  32,968,690  shares  of  listed  stocks^  16,- 
pletion  wascelebratea  onJuly  16  by  its  examina-  307,046  shares  of  unlisted  stocks.  Government 
tion  by  many  invited  guests.  The  tunnel  is  bonds  valued  at  $4,293,300,  State  and  railroail 
2.541-4  feet  long,  8  feet  6  inches  high  at  the  bonds  valued  at  $350,260,200,  and  unlisted 
center  of  the  crown,  and  10  feet  wide,  with  a  dip  bonds  valued  at  $2,481,750.  were  sold, 
of  6  inches  to  100  feet  from  the  New  York  side  At  the  Consolidated  Stock  and  Petroleum 
to  the  Long  Island  side.  It  will  be  used  for  com-  Exchange  the  transactions  were  as  follow: 
mercial  purposes,  bein^  the  property  of  a  gas  Stocks,  48,518,030  shares ;  bonds  valued  at  $21,- 
companv  who  are  making  gas  in  Lonfi^  Island,  526,000 ;  mining  stocks,  348,070  shares ;  petro- 
with  which  they  propose  to  supply  New  York  leum,  1,348,000  barrels ;  and  wheat,  444,062,000 
citv.  bushels. 

t)it  J  Railroads. — The  annual  reports  of  these  The  transactions  on  the  Produce  Exchangie 

different  roads  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30  were  as  follow:   Flour,  4,998,625  barrels;   rve 

show  that  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Com-  flour,  123,525  barrels :  wheat,  1,251,651,000  busb- 

pany,  which  operates  the  Broadway  cable  road  els;  com,  132,436,000  bushels;  oats,  68,503,000 

and  the  Sixth  A  venue  surface  road,  carried  107,-  bushels;    barley,   1,590,000  bushels;  rve,  9,350 

086,254  cash  passengers  and  5,306.645  transfer  bushels;  pork,  66,950  barrels;  and  taOow,  12,- 

passengers.    The  gross  earnings  of  the  Metropol-  434,000  pounds. 

itan  Street  Company  were  $5,^1,812.    Its  equip-  On  the  Cotton  Exchange  trade  showed  a  large 

ment  includes  161  cable  cars.    The  most  notable  falling  off,  sales  of  futures  amounting  to  30,308,- 

decrease  in  the  number  of  passengers  carried  is  600  bales,  as  against  56,632,000  bales  in  1893. 

exhibited  by  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Company's  Transactions  on  the  Coffee  Exchan^  were 

report,  which  places  the  number  of  passengers  4,618,750  bags,  against  5,880,250  bags  in  1893 

carried  during  the  year  just  ended  (including  the  and  6,926,000  bags  in  1892. 

suburban   line)  at  202,751,532.     The  previous  The  business  at  the  New  York  Customhouse 

year  the  number  was   221,407,197.     Its  gross  for  1894  was  as  follows:  Values,  $436,021,173; 

earnings  were  $10,153,576.    The  Second  Avenue  duties,  $88,231,102.97. 

Railroad  Company  carried  20,269,215  passengers.  The  operations  of  the  Sub-Treasury  in  1894 

against  19,647,764  the  previous  year.    Its  gross  were  :    Keoeipts,    $1,209,958,614.42 ;    parment^s 

earnings  were  $1,013,460.    The  Third  Avenue  $1,142,764,301.74;  total,  $2,352,722,916.16. 

Surface  Railroad  Company  carried  35,900,000  Greater  New  York. — This  matter  is  cared 

passengers  during  the  past  year.    Its  gross  earn-  for  by  a  commission  consisting  of  11  commis- 

ings  amounted  to  $1,777,971.  The  Central  Cross-  sioners,  as  follows:  Andrew  H.  Green  (presi- 

town  Company  carried  10,777,151   passengers,  dent),  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan  (vioe-piesidenti  the 

Its  gross  earnings  were    $538,857.     The  Dry  State  engineer  and  surveyor  (tx-offirio\  Jonn  M. 

Dock,  East  Broaidway  and    Battery    Railroad  Brinckernoff,  Edward  F.  Linton,  Calvert  Vaux, 

Company  carried    12,808,811    passengers.     Its  Frederick  W.  Devoe,  William  D.  Veeder,  Georee 

gross  earnings  were  $642,455.    The  Forty-second  J.  Greenfield,  John  L.  Hamilton,  and  Charles  P. 

Street,  Manhattanville  and  St.  Nicholas  Avenue  McClelland.    Office,  214  Broadway.    This  oom- 

Railroad  Company  carried  12,732,330  passengers  mission,  created  by  an  act  of  Legislature  in 

during  the  year.    Its  gross  earnings  amounted  1890,  had  for  its  object  an  inquiry  as  to  the  ex- 

to  $636,616.    The  Fourth  Avenue  Railroad  Com-  pediency  of  consolidating  the  city  of  New  York 

pany  carried  21,452,098  passengers  in  1894.    Its  and  the  various  municipalities  composing  its 

gross  earnings  were  $1,072,604.    The    Eighth  suburbs.     Toward  this  end  it  presented  a  bill 

Airenue  Railroad  Company  carried  15,377,164  to  the  Legislature  of  1893  submitting  the  ques- 

passengers.    Its  gross  earnings  were  $768,758.  tion  of  municipal  consolidation  to  a  vote  of  the 

The   Union   Railway  Company  reports  that  it  people  of  the  various  cities  and  towns  propos^ed 

carried  9,373,175  passengers.    Its  gross  earnings  to  oe  consolidated;  a  petition  of  more  than  10,- 

amounted  to  $471,926.  000  Brooklyn  citizens  was  sent  to  the  Legislature, 

Rapid  Transit. — A  measure  popularly  known  and  a  delegation  of  more  than  200  citizens  from 

as  the  "  Chamber  of  Commerce  Rapid  Transit  Brooklyn  appeared  in  its  favor  before  the  Senate 

bill "  was  introduced  in  the  Legislature,  and  and  Assembly  Committees  on  Cities,  but  the  bill 

duly  became  a  law  on  May  22.    This  bill  was  in  failed  of  securing  a  vote  before  the  adjournment 

the  nature  of  an  amendment  to  the  rapid- transit  of  the  Legislature.    It  was  reintroduced  in  the 

act  of  1891,  and  authorized  the  municipal  con-  Legislature  at  the  last  session,  and,  after  passing 

struction  and  ownership  of  a  method  of  rapid  both  houses  by  a  large  majority,  was  sigiied  by 

transit,  provided  the  people  should  so  elect.    It  the  Governor.    This  bill  described  the  proposed 

also  called  for  the  creation   of  a  new  board  limits  of  Greater  New  York  as  follow :  The  city 

of   rapid-transit    commissioners.     These    were  of  New  York,  Long  Island  City,  the  county  of 

Alexander  E.  Orr,  president,  Seth  Low,  John  Kings,  the  county  of  Richmond,  the  towns  of 

Claflin,  John  H.  Inman,  John  H.  Starin,  and  Westchester,  Flushing,  Newtown,  and  Jamaica 

William    Steinway.      This  body  promptly  in-  those  portions  of  the  towns  of  East  Chester  and 

trusted  W.  Barclay  Parsons  with  the  preparation  Pelham  that  lie  southerly  of  a  stnught   line 

of  plans  for  an  underground  route.    He  visited  drawn  from  the  point  where  the  nortberlv  line 

Europe  and  studied  the  problem  as  treated  in  of  the  city  of  New  York  meets  the  center  line  of 
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the  Bronx  riyer  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  replica  of  Sunol's  marhle  statue  in  Madrid.    It 

between  Hunter*s  and  Grlen  islands  in  Long  Is-  cost  f  15,000,  representing  150  subscriptions  of 

land  Sound,  and  that  part  of  the  town  of  Hemp-  $100,  chiefly  from  mem^rs  of  the  New  York 

stead  which  is  westerly  of  a  straight  line  drawn  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society, 

from  the  southeasterly  point  of  the  town  of  A  bronze  statue  of  Horace  Greeley  was  un- 

Flushing  through  the  middle  of  the  channel  be-  veiled  at  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  33d  Street 

tween  Kockaway  Beach  and  Shelter  island  to  on  May  30.    The  ceremonies  included  prayer  by 

the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  provided  for  the  sub-  Rev.  Frank  M.  Clendenin,  address  by  William 

mission  of  the  question  of  consolidation  to  the  W.  Niles,  presentation  to  the  city  by  George  H. 

electors  therein  at  the  general  election  on  Nov.  Moore,  unveiling  by  Miss  Winifred  Burke,  ac- 

6,  1894,  their  ballots  to  be  taken  as  an  expres-  ceptance  in  behalf  of  the  city  by  District-At- 

sion  of  their  wishes  for  or  a^inst  consolidation,  tomey  Fellows,  and  orations  by  Amos  J.  Cum- 

but  to  have  no  further  bindmg  legal  effect.    At  mings  and  John  W.  Eellar.     The  statue  is  7 

the  election  the  vote  was  as  follows :  New  York  feet  above  the  pedestal,  and  represents  Mr.  Gree- 

— for   consolidation    96,938  ;    against,    59,959 ;  ley  seated,  his  glasses  in  his  left  hand  and  a 

Kings    County — for,   64,744 :    against,    64,467 ;  newspaper  in  his  right,  the  attitude  being  one  of 

Queens    County — for,    7,712;    against,    4,741;  meditation.     It  cost   about    $20,000,  most  of 

Richmond — for,  5,531 ;  against,  1,505 ;  Mount  which  was  raised  by  Typographical  Union  No.  6. 

Vernon — for,  873 ;  against,  1,603 ;  East  Chester  Alexander  Doyle  is  the  artist. 

— for,  374:  against,  260;  Westchester — for,  620;  On  June  21  a  colossal  portrait  bust  of  Henry 

against,  621 ;   Pelham — for,  251 ;  against,  153.  G.  Pearson,  a  former  postmaster  of  New  York 

The  Greater  New  York  will  cover  an  area  of  city,  was  unveiled  in  the  southern  lobby  of  the 

317*77  square  miles,  and  have  a  population  of  General  Post  Office  building.     The  bust  is  of 

more  than  3,000,000  inhabitants.    Accepting  the  bronze,  and  rests  upon  a  Scotch  granite  pedestal, 

results  of  the  election  as  expressive  of  a  desire  the  shaft  of  which  is  polished  and  the  base  and 

for  consolidation,  the  commission  will  introduce  cap  unpolished.    Upon  the  face  of  the  base  of 

into  the  Legislature  of  1895  a  bill  for  that  pur-  the  bust  is  the  word  ''  Pearson  "  in  large  Roman 

pose.    A  bill  was  passed,  sisned  by  the  Governor,  capitals,  and  the  shaft  has  an  appropriate  in- 

May  3,  by  which  Gravesena,  New  Utrecht,  Flat-  scription.     Behind  the  bust  has  been  placed  a 

bush,  and  Flatlands  are  included  within  the  city  mosaic  tile  screen,  or  panel,  in   light-colored 

of  Brooklyn ;  by  this  means  the  entire  county  of  stone  with  a  Nile-green  center  and  Grecian  bor- 

Kings  is  now  part  of  Brooklyn.  der.    The  bust  and  pedestal  are  13  feet  high. 

Monaments. — ^A  number  of  valuable  addl-  The  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Post  Office 

tions  to  the  monuments  that  grace  the  city  have  by  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  in  be- 

been  made  during  the  year.    On  Washington's  half  of  which  body  Carl  Schurz  made  the  presen- 

birthday  a  bust  of  Georee  Washington  was  un-  tation  address,  and  it  was  accepted  by  ex-Post- 

veiled  in  the  General  Defivery  Room  of  the  Post  master  Thomas  L.  James  in  the  absence,  on  ac- 

Office.    The  bust  is  by  Wilson  Macdonald,  and  count  of  illness,  of  Postmaster  Dayton.    In  the 

was  paid  for  by  subscriptions  of  10  cents  each  evening  an  address  was  delivered  m  memory  of 

from  the  letter  carriers  and  clerks  attached  to  Mr.  Pearson  by  Edwin  L.  Godkin  in  the  Berkeley 

the  office.    It  stands  in  the  center  of  the  room  Lyceum.    The  sculptor  was  Daniel  C.  French, 

directly  opposite  the  eagle,  which  was  placed  in  and  the  cost  $3,600. 

position  some  time  ago.    The  ceremonies  attend-  An  attractive  drinking -fountain  was  infor- 

ing  the  unveiling  were  informal.  mally  opened  on  July  7  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle 

On  the  corner  of  Great  Jones  Street  and  La-  that  points  down  the  Bowery  and  forms  the 

fayette  Place  a  bronze  statue,  10  feet  high,  of  point  that  divides  that  thoroughfare  into  Third 

Father  John  C.  Drumgoole   was   unveilS  on  and  Fourth  Avenues.    The  designs,  which  were 

April  15.    The  exercises  included  addresses  by  drawn  by  George  Martin  Huss,  were  approved 

Judge  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  who  was  introduced  by  Mrs.  Marie  Guise  Newcomb,  jvho  presented 
by   Rev.  James  J. 
goole's    successor, 
Thomas   J.  Campbell, 

Archbishop  Corngan.    The  monument  stands  of  th"e  picture  "  The  Horses'  Need,"  which  Mrs. 

on  a  hanclsome  pedestal  of  Quincy  granite,  and  Newcomb  painted  for  that  special  purpose.   This 

represents  the  venerable  priest  holding  a  brevi-  painting  was  placed  on  exhibition,  and  after- 

ary  in  his  left  hand,  while  his  right  hand  is  ward   sold,  the   amount    realized   being  |750. 

placed  upon  the  head  of  a  little  newsboy  who  It  also  serves  as  a  memorial  to  its  donor,  who 

clings  to  the  priest's  cassock  for  protection  and  died  during  June.    The  general  idea  of    the 

assistance.    On  the  other  side  of  the  benefactor  stnicture  combines  simplicity  and  grace,  and 

is  a  neatly  clad  boy  diligently  poring  over  a  the  materials— ooral-red  Italian  granite,  with  or- 

book.     The  artist  is  Robert  Cushing,  and  the  nament^il  ironwork  and  a  graceful  lamp— are 

expense  of  the  memorial  was  120,000.  handled  in  an  artistic  manner.    The  height  from 

On  May  12  a  statue  of  Christopher  Columbus  the  sidewalk  to  the  top  of  the  lamp  is  13  feet  6 

was  placed  on  the  Mall  in  Central  Park,  facing  inches. 

the  statue  of  Shakespeare.    The  exercises  in-  A  bronze  statue  of  heroic  pro|>ortions,  repre- 

cluded  a  prayer  by  Bishop  Potter,  presentation  senting  Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims  m  full  lencrth  on  a 

address  by  Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson,  unveiling  pedestal  of  brown  granite,  was  unveiled  on  Oct. 

by  Vice-I*resident  Stevenson,  acceptance  of  the  20.    The  memorial  stands  on  the  north  side  of 

statue  in  behalf  of  the  citv  by  Mayor  Gilroy,  Bryant  Square,  facing  42d  Street.    The  exercises 

reading  of  a  poem  by  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  an  included  addresses  by  Dr.  George  F.  Shrady  and 

oration  by  Chauncey  M.  Depew.    It  is  a  bronze  Dr.  Paul  F.  Munde,  and  after  the  unveiling  by 
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Dr.  Sims's  little  grandson   the  statue  was  ac-        Republican, — Mayor,  William  L.  Strong;  Be- 


New  York  by  his  professional  friends,  loving  John  Jeroloman ;  Coroners,  William  O'Meagber 

patients,  and  many  admirers  throughout  the  and  Emil  W.  Hoeber :  also  for  30  aldermen,  30 

world,"  tells  the  story  of  its  origin.  members  of  Assembly,  and  10  congressmen. 

On  Nov.  18,  Sunday,  the  day  fefore  Thorwald-  Prohibition, — Mayor,  George  Gethin ;  Record- 
sen's  birthday,  a  bronze  statue  of  the  great  Dan-  er,  Thomas  D.  Stetson ;  Sheriff,  John  £.  Han- 
ishsculptor  was  unveiled  at  the  entrance  in  Cen-  sen;  Judge  of  Superior  Court,  Alfred  L.  Ma- 
tral  Park  on  59th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue.  The  nierre ;  President  of  Board  of  Aldermen,  James 
memorial  was  the  ^ift  of  his  countrymen  and  El.  Hardy;  Coroners,  D.  Palmer  Smagg,  and 
friends  now  living  m  this  country.  It  was  un-  Thomas  A.  McNichoU ;  also  for  30  aldermen,  30 
veiled  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  including  members  of  Assembly,  and  10  congressmen, 
the  performance  of  a  new  "  Thorwaldsen  Canta-  Socialist  Labor, — ^Mayor,  Lucien  Sainal ;  Be- 
ta," written  for  the  occasion  by  Victor  Bautic,  corder,  Enoch  K.  Thomas ;  Sheriff,  Charles 
of  Brooklyn.  The  presentation  speech  was  Franz ;  Judge  of  Superior  Court,  Henry  Stahl ; 
made  by  George  Kirkegaard,  and  it  was  accepted  President  of  Board  of  Aldermen,  Howard  Bal- 
in  behalf  of  the  city  by  a  park  commissioner.  A  kam ;  Coroners,  W^aldemar  Dorfmanu  and  Au- 
prologue  by  the  venerable  Erik  Bogh,  the  oldest  gust  Waldinger;  also  for  28  aldermen,  30  mem- 
living  poet  in  Denmark  was  read,  and  in  the  bers  of  Assembly,  and  10  congressmen, 
evening  a  supper  and  ball  were  given  at  Tam-  People's  Party, — Mayor,  James  McCallum ;  Re- 
many  Hall.    The  music  was  by  various  Scandi-  corder, ;  Sheriff,  Geoige  W.  Mc- 

navian  bands.  Caddin ;  Judge  of  Superior  Court,  Nicholas 
A  beautiful  memorial  to  the  memory  of  John  Aleinikoff ;  President  Board  of  Aldermen,  John 
Jacob  Astor,  consisting  of  3  bronze  doors —  B.  Lennon ;  Coroners,  Sigismund  S.  Gold  water 
for  the  tower  and  the  north  and  south  en-  and  Edward  B.  Foote,  Jr.:  also  for  19  alder- 
trances  of  Trinity  Church — was  placed  in  po-  men,  20  membere  of  Assembly,  and  9  oongress- 
sition    during    the    year.      Each    door  has    2  men. 

leaves,  and  there  are  3  panels  in  each  leaf.  Subsequent  to  the  exposures  by  the  Lexow 
The  architect  Richard  M.  Hunt  had  supervision  Committee,  and  in  consequence  of  the  intense 
of  the  work,  and  he  assigned  the  main  entrance  feeling  against  any  continuation  of  the  govern- 
to  Carl  Bitter,  whose  designs  are  from  the  ment  of  the  city  by  representatives  of  Tammany 
theme  **  Thou  didst  open  the  Kingdom  of  Hall,  a  canvass  of  unusual  activity  followed.  A 
Heaven  to  all  believers";  the  north  door  is  by  "Committee  of  Seventy,"  nominated  a  ticket 
J.  Massey  Rhind,  and  illustrates  *^  I  am  the  (given  above  as  Republican)  which  was  accepted 
Door  of  the  Sheep  " ;  while  the  south  is  by  C.  B.  and  voted  for  by  the  following  organizations : 
Niehaus,  and  is  devoted  to  historical  incidents  in  The  Republican  party,  the  State  Democracy,  the 
the  history  of  the  parish  and  Manhattan  Island.  Independent  County  Organization,  the  Anti- 
The  doors  are  of  solid  bronze,  and  cost  upward  Tammany  Democracy,  the  German  -  American 
of  f  100,000.  They  are  the  gift  of  William  Reform  union,  and  the  Confederated  Good  Gov- 
Waldorf  Astor.  ernment  Clubs.  At  the  election,  all  of  the  can- 
Early  in  the  ^ear  numerous  cracks  and  other  didates  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy  were  elected 
evidences  of  dismtegration  were  discovered  in  the  by  a  majority.  The  plurality  in  the  case  of  the 
beautiful  Washington  Memorial  Arch,  and  dur-  Mayor  was  45,187  votes,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
ing  the  summer  the  damaged  portions  were  care-  Recorder  54,748.  Party  lines  were  adhered  to 
fully  repointed.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  more  strictly  for  the  candidates  for  the  Board  of 
Grant  Monument  Association,  Col.  Stephen  V.  R.  Aldermen,  to  which  body  14  Republicans.  2  In- 
Cruger  was  elected  to  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  dependent  Democrats,  and  14  Tammany  Demo- 
deatn  of  E.  F.  Shepard,  and  a  full  report  of  the  crats  were  chosen.  From  the  county,  17  Re- 
construction presented  by  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  publican  and  13  Democratic  assemblymen  were 
president  of  the  association,  who  said:  "The  chosen.  For  Congress,  5  Republicans  and  5 
present  rate  of  progress  indicates  that  the  main  Democrats  were  chosen.  The  city  voted  in  favor 
structure  can  be  completed  in  about  two  years."  of  the  constitutional  amendments,  and  also  in 
Political. — A  special  election  was  held  on  favor  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  rapid-transit 
Jan.  30  to  fill  the  places  made  vacant  by  the  bill,  authorizing  the  municipal  construction  of  a 
resignations  of  John  R.  Fellows  and  Ashbel  P.  rapid-transit  road,  and  in  favor  of  consolidation 
Fitch  from  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Con-  into  Greater  New  York. 

gressional  districts.    In  the  Fourteenth  Isidor        Erents. — On  Feb.  24  the  Board  of  Aldermen 

Straus,   Democrat,  defeated   Frederick    Sigrist,  passed  a  resolution  making  the  triangular  space 

Republican,  and    in  the  fifteenth   Lemuel   E.  at   73d   Street  and  the   Boulevard   "  Sherman 

Quigg,  Republican,  defeated  William  L.  Brown.  Place,"   in   memory  of  the  late  general.     On 

The  election  of  1894  was  held  on  Nov.  6,  when  March  21   the  armory  at  the  comer  of  34th 

the  following  were  voted  for :  Street  and   Park  Avenue  whs  formally  turned 

Democrafic    (Tammany).  —  Mayor,   Huffh    J.  over  to  the  city  authorities,  and  the  building  wa*« 

Grant ;  Recorder,  Frederick  Smyth  ;  Sheriff,  Wil-  taken  possession  of  by  the  Seventy-first  Regi- 

liam  Sohmer;  Judge  of  Superior  Court,  Charles  ment  of  the  National  Guard  on  March  24.    On 

H.  Truax ;  President  of  Board  of  Aldermen,  An-  April  18  the  corner  stone  of  the  old  New  York 

fustus  W.  Peters ;  Coroners,  John  B.  Shea  and  University  on  Washington  Square  was  removed 

acob  A.  Mittnacht ;  also  for  30  aldermen,  30  and  relai^  on  the  new  university  site  at  Sedg- 

members  of  Assembly,  and  10  congressmen.  wick  Avenue  and  Hampden  Street    On  June  8 
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President  Cleveland  signed  the  New  York  and  rial  in  the  hands  of  an  international  commission. 

New  Jersey  bridge  bill.     During  Jane  22-27  authorizing  it  to  solicit  plans  and  ijichemes  for 

the   seventeenth  annual    Sftngerfest  was  held  the  harnessing  of    Niagara,  to  consider  such 

in  this  city,  under  the  honorary  presidency  of  plans,  and  to  award  prizes  for  those  that  seemed 

William  Steinway.     It  was  the  largest  sing-  to  be  worthy  and  available  in  whole  or  in  pari, 

ing  festival  ever  lield  in  this  country  or  abroad.  The  commission  was  organized  under  the  presi- 

and  combined  the  singing  societies  of  over  25  dene^  of  the  eminent  English  electrician,  Sir 

cities,  each  of  which  sent  from  6  to  36  differ-  William    Thompson  (now  Lord    Kelvin),    and 

ent  organizations,  numbering   from  50  to   150  Prof.  W.  C.  Unwin,  F.  R.  S.,  an  hydraulic  engi- 

active  members  each.    The  musical   exercises  neer  and  writer  of  engineering  text-books,  was 

were  held  in  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  and  induced  to  act  as  secretary  of  the  commission, 

some  of  the  most  famous  singers  in  the  world  The  other  members  of   the  commission  were 

were  among  the  soloists.     A  torch-light  pro-  Theodore  Turrettini,  Geneva,  lieutenant-colonel 

cession,  various  entertainments  at  the  German  of  artillery,  director  of  the  works  for  utilizing 

clubhouses,  and  a  beautiful  temporary  trium-  the  Rhone  at  Geneva;  E.  Mascart,  member  of 

phal  arch  made  of  staff,  at  the  corner  of  26th  the  Institute,  Paris ;  and  Coleman  Sellers,  E.  D., 

Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  contributed  to  the  member  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineering, 

pleasure  of  the  occasion.  Philadelphia.     It  is  a  notable  fact  that  that 

On  July  10  the  comer  stone  of  the  armory  of  commission  was  the  most  important,  judged  by 

Troop  A,  on  Madison  Avenue,  between  04th  and  the  individual  eminence  of  the  men  who  com- 

95th  Streets,  was  laid  by  the  Mayor  with  appro-  posed  it,  that  was  ever  employed  in  the  planning 

priate  ceremonies.    On  Dec.  6  the  Metropolitan  of  a  private  electrical  enterprise  in  the  world. 

Street  Railway  Company  began  the  running  of  To  Dr.  Sellers  were  added  Clemens  Herschel,  as 

its  cable  cars'  up  Columbus  Avenue  to  96th  consulting  hydraulic  engineer;    Major  George 

Street.    On  Dec.  28  the  formal  opening  of  the  B.  Burbank,  as  resident  consulting  engineer ; 

new  building  of  the  New  York  College  of  Phar-  John  Bogart,  as  consulting  engineer ;  Albert  H. 

macy,  at  115  West  68th  Street,  took  place.  Porter,  as  resident  engineer;  and  Prof.  George 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  ELECTRICAL  POW-  Forbes,  as  consulting  electrical  engineer.  The 
ER  AT.  The  earlier  attempts  to  utilize  the  commission  was  called  the  '*  International  Ni- 
power  of  Niagara  Falls  for  commercial  purposes  agara  Commission,'*  and  the  announcement  that 
nave  been  described  in  former  issues  of  tnis  ^'  Cy-  it  was  ready  to  receive  plans  and  professional 
clopiedia"  (see  Niagara  Falls  in  the  volume  for  suggestions  for  the  construction  of  the  Niagara 
1887, page  561,  and  Enoineerino  in  that  for  1892,  Falls  tunnel  was  followed  by  the  offering  of  many 
page  252).  Since  those  descriptions  were  written  proposals.  Prizes  had  been  offered  for  the  best 
the  plan  of  using  the  power  has  wholly  changed,  scheme  for  the  utilization  and  electrical  distri- 
Under  the  charter  given  by  the  Legislature  of  bution  of  125,000  horse  power.  The  first  prize, 
the  State  of  New  York  in  1886  to  tne  Niagara  of  $2,500,  was  divided  between  two  firms  of 
Falls  Power  Company,  the  plan  was  to  use  nu-  Geneva,  Switzerland — Messrs.  Faesch  &  Piccard 
merous  small  turbine  wheels,  each  at  the  bottom  and  Messrs.  Ceunod,  Suztter  &  Co.,  who  acted 
of  a  pit  about  150  feet  below  the  surface.  Water  in  association.  Prizes  of  $1,000  each  were 
was  to  be  led  to  the  wheel  pits  through  a  general  awarded  to  Messrs.  Hilliaret  &  Bouvier,  Paris ; 
canal,  tapping  Niagara  nver  above  the  falls,  M.  Victor  Popp,  Paris,  and  Prof.  Reidler,  of 
and  thence  through  a  series  of  lateral  canals,  Berlin,  Germany;  Messrs.  Vigreux  &  Levy, 
each  within  the  territory  of  its  own  mill  site.  Paris;  the  Pelton  Waterwheel  Company,  of  San 
Bat  the  rapid  development  of  the  transmission  Francisco,  Cal. ;  and  the  Norwalk  Iron  Works 
of  electrical  power  led  to  such  a  complete  Company,  of  Norwalk,  Conn.  The  two  firms  re- 
change  in  the  original  plan  that  the  whole  ceiving  the  largest  prize  offered  two  complete 
scientific  world  is  watching  the  experiment,  and  similar  projects,  the  general  features  of 
The  charter  has  been  amended  in  succeeding  which  were  the  adoption  of  Gerrard  or  impulse 
years,  amplifying  the  rights  of  the  company  to  turbines,  with  complete  admission  or  back  vanes 
meet  the  reauirements  of  the  changes  in  the  permitting  the  use  of  suction  pipes,  so  that  the 
plans.  The  last  amendments,  evidently  with  a  fall  below  the  turbines  is  not  wasted ;  a  unit  of 
view  to  electrical  transmission  for  long  distances,  2,500  horse  power  for  each  turbine,  and  in  the 
^ve  the  right  to  convey  the  power,  heat,  or  electrical  distribution  the  adoption  of  continu- 
light  developed  at  Niagara  Falls  through  any  ous  currents  at  constant  potential.  A  prize  was 
civil  division  of  the  State  of  New  York.  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Escher,  Wyss  &  Co.,  of 

Soon  after  the  company  had  been  formed  Ed-  Zurich.  Switzerland,  for  their  method  of  hy- 
ward  D.  Adams  and  Coleman  Sellers,  E.  D.,  draulic  development.  In  a  lecture  delivered  be- 
visited  Europe  to  examine  the  workings  of  the  fore  the  Stevens  Institute  in  1891,  Dr.  J^ellers 
various  systems  employed  in  the  transmission  of  said,  regarding  the  transmission  of  power,  that 
electricity.  Consiaerable  time  was  spent  in  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  the  competitors 
Paris,  where  they  studied  the  French  methods,  submitted  plans  purely  theoretical,  of  transmis- 
and  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  where  water  under  sion  by  electricity,  or  plans  varying  greatly  in 
pressure  is  distributed  for  power,  and  where  are  all  particulars,  but  grounded  on  actual  prac- 
situated  the  world's  greatest  workshops  for  the  tice  of  transmitting  by  compressed  air,  few  ad- 
manufacture  of  turbines,  pumps,  compressors,  vocating  transmission  by  wire  rope.  The  com- 
and  electrical  machinery.  They  were  assisted  pany  finally  decided  to  adopt  the  plan  of  trans- 
by  eminent  electrical  and  hydraulic  engineers,  mission  by  electricity. 

and  the  greatness  of  their  undertaking  was  so  In  the  meantime,  in  1889,  the  Cataract  Con- 
apparent  that  they  decided,  before  returning  to  struction  Company  had  been  formed  to  do  the 
the  United  States,  to  place  their  collected  mate-  actual  work,  and  a  board  of  engineers  was  se- 
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lected,  consisting  of  Dr.  Sellers,  Mr.  Herschel,  very  serious  engineering  problem  was  that  of 

Mr.  Burbank,  Mr.  Bogart,  Mr.  Porter,  and  Mr.  supporting  the  weight  of  tne  long  vertical  shaft, 

Forbes.    The  work  was  begun  in   1890,  and  it  the  attached  portion  of  the  dynamo,  amounting 

was  prosecuted  day  and  nignt  with  from  300  to  to  about  150,000  pounds,  and  the  colunam   of 

1,500  men,  until  the  great  tunnel  was  completed  water  in  the  penstock.    This  was  solved  by  clo$- 

late  in  1893.    The  tunnel,  over  7,000  feet  long,  ing  up  the  bottom  of  the  casing,  so  that  the 

and  at  an  average  depth  of  200  feet  below  the  water  can  not  act  downward  upon  any  of  the 

surface,  corresponds  to  the  "  tail  race "  of  an  parts  attached  to  the  shaft,  while  in  the  upper 

ordinary  mill.    Its  importance  is  due  to  the  fact  end  of  the  casing  are  apertures  through  which 

that  the  disposal  of  the  utilized  water  is  as  great  the  water  can  act  upon  the  under  side  of  the 

a  factor  in  hydraulics  as  the  harnessing  of  the  disk,  carrying  the  movable  blades  of  the  upper 

power.    The  tunnel  is  horseshoe  shaped,  21  feet  turbine  and  relieve  the  bearings  of  the  weight 

nigh  and  18  feet  10  inches  wide  at  its  widest  of  the  shaft.    In  this  way  the  weight  of   the 

part.    It  has  a  downward  slope  of  4  to  7  feet  in  water  column  is  sustained  by  the  stationary  por- 

the  thousand,  and  a  chip  thrown  into  the  water  tions,  which  can  be  braced  and  supported   for 

at  the  wheel  pit  will  pass  out  of  the  portal  in  the  purpose,  and  the  pressure  due  to  the  head 

three  minutes  and  a  half,  showing  the  water  made  to  act  upward  for  supporting  the  weig'ht 

to  have  a  velocity  of  26  i  feet  a  second,  or  a  of  the  revolving  shaft,  whicn  is  thus  nearly  in 

little  less  than  20  miles  an  hour.    The  tunnel  the  condition  of  a  shaft  spinning  upon  the'wa- 

was  driven  simultaneously  from  the  portal  and  ter.    The  area  involved  is  so  proportioned  that 

from  the  bottom  of  2  shafts.    It  was  not  until  when  the  wheels  are  lightly  loaded  the  upward 

the  bottom  of  the  shafts  was  reached  that  it  was  pressure  will  be  about  2,000  ponnds  in  excess  of 

discovered  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  line  the  the  weight  of  the  shaft ;  and  when  the  wheels 

tunnel  with  brick.    This  process  involved  the  are  running  at  full  speed,  about  the  same  amount 

expenditure  of  an  immense  sum  of  money.    The  less  than  the  weight  of  the  shaft,  on  account  of 

rock  in  manv  places  was  a  soft  shale,  and  when  the  lesser  pressure  in  the  casing.    The  shaft 

exposed  to  the  air  crumbled  like  chalk.    It  was  consists  of  a  steel  shell  80  inches  in  diameter, 

decided  to  line  the  tunnel  throughout    Thirteen  with  smaller  solid   portions   in   the  journals, 

millions  of  first-quality  brick  were  used,  besides  which  require  to  be  of  less  frequency  on    ac- 

which  the  lower  end  of  the  tunnel,  for  a  distance  count  of  tne  stiffness  due  to  the  large  diameter 

of  95  feet,  is  faced  with  steel  plates.    Thus  pro-  of  the  hollow  shaft.    The  latter  is  of  rolled-ateel 

tected,  the  tunnel  is  preparea  to  withstand  the  tubing,  without  any  visible  vertical  seam.     No 

wear  of  the  water  for  generations  to  come.    Al-  fly  wheel  is  required,  sufficient  momentum  and 

though  nearly  200,0C^  tons  of  rock  were  re-  inertia  being  lumished  by  the  heavy  fields  of 

moved  from  the  tunnel,  it  was  all  carried  away  the  dynamo  which  are  carried  upon  the  shaft, 

as  fast  as  it  was  elevated  to  the  top  and  dumped  For  t&e  accommodation  of  the  turbines,  an  im- 

along  the  river  bank,  where,  by  accumulation,  it  mense  wheel  pit,  140  feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  and 

turned  several  acres  of  marshy  land  into  build-  178  feet  deep,  has  been  excavated  through  solid 

ing  property.  rock  at  the  dead  of  the  great  tunnel.    Ttiis  will 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  work  on  the  tun-  be  extended  to  a  length  of  400  feet  to  provide 

nel  work  was  also  begun  on  a  canal  to  bring  for  additional  turbines. 

the  waters  of  the  river  alon^ide  the  power  The  vertical  shaft    carries  the    power   thus 
house.    This  canal  is  180  feet  wide  at  the  mouth,  generated  back  to  the  surface,  where  it  can  be 
110  feet  wide  at  the  upper  end,  and  1,400  feet  used  directly  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  gear- 
long.    On  the  side  toward  the  power  house  it  ing  or  by  electrical  dynamos.    The   Westing- 
is  supplied  with  14  gates,  after  the  manner  of  house  dynamos,  of  5,000  horse  power  each,  are 
the  ordinary  mill  race.    Each  gate,  when  opened,  thus  described  :    To  a   circular  foundation    is 
allows  the  water  to  run  through  a  short  race-  bolted  a  vertical  cast-iron  cylinder,   provided 
way,  whence  it  is  carried  by  penstocks  7  feet  with  a  fiange  on   which  rests  the   stationary 
in  diameter  to  the  wheel  pit  oelow,  where  it  annature.    The  inner  part  of  the  cylinder  is 
falls  upon  a  turbine  wheel  of  the  Fourneyron,  or  bored  to  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone,  and 
Boyden,  type,  designed  to  develop  5,000  horse  serves  as  a  bearing  for  another  conical  piece  of 
power  under  about  140  feet  head  and  250  revolu-  cast  iron,  supporting  the  shaft  bearings.    The 
tions  a  minute.    The  turbines  are  cast  of  bronze  armature  core  is  made  of  thin,  oxidized  iron 
of  the  same  quality  as  that  used  for  the  pro-  plates,  held  together  by  8  nickel-steel  bolts.     In 
pellers  of  steamships.    The  water  is  then  dis-  the  outer  edge  of  the  plates  are  187  rectangnlar 
charged  through  directing  passages  upon  the  holes  to  receive  the  armature  winding.    The 
movable  blades  of  the  wheel,  of  which  tnere  are  outer  rotating  field  magnet  consists  of  a  wrought- 
32,  the  directing  passages  being  formed  by  36  steel  ring  to  which  are  bolted  the  12  inwardly 
deflecting  plates.    The  shaft  is  vertical,  bring-  projecting  massive  cast-iron  pole  pieces.    The 
ing  the  wheels  proper  into  a  horizontal  position,  ring  constituting  the  field  magnet  is  supported 
1  at  the  top  and  1  at  the  bottom  of  each  case,  by  a  six-armed  cast-steel  spider  keyed  to  the 
and  gates  controlled  by  the  governor  are  made  vertical  axis.    The  field  magnets  act  also  as  a 
to  uncover  more  or  less  of  the  discharge,  open-  fly  wheel.    The  shaft  rests  on  2  bearings  sup- 
ing  according  as  more  or  less  power  is  required,  ported  by  4  arms  projecting  from   the  inner 
It  is  expected  that  the  governing  mechanism  adjustable  cast-iron  cylinder.    The  bushings  of 
will  control  the  speed  under  ordinary  variations  the  bearings  are  made  of  bronze,  provided  with 
of  load  within  a  variation  of  less  than  half  of  zigzag  grooves  in  which  oil  constantly   circu- 
1  per  cent.,  and  when  a  quarter  of  the  entire  lates.    On  the  outer  side  of  the  bushing  there 
load  is  thrown  off  at  once  the  variation  of  speed  are  also  grooves  into  which  cold  water  may  be 
is  not  expected  to  be  more  than  8  per  cent    A  pumped,  if  required.    The  armature  conductors 
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are  rectangular  copper  bars,  82  by  8  millimetres,  of  the  S.OOO-horse-power  turbines  in  the  power 
Each  of  the  187  holes  of  the  armature  contains  house  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  be- 
2  of  these  bars,  surrounded  with  mica.  The  gins,  the  turbines  of  the  paper  company  are  fur- 
upper  and  under  sides  of  the  armature  are  con-  uishing,  under  a  head  of  144  feet,  the  most 
nected  by  means  of  V-shaped  copper  bars,  rivet-  power  of  any  water  wheels  in  the  world.  The 
ed  to  the  ends  of  the  bars  that  project  behind  turbines  are  connected  to  perpendicular  shafts 
the  ends  of  the  armature.  The  connections  are  and  are  incased  in  great  iron  coverings.  The 
made  so  as  to  give  2  independent  circuits,  penstock  is  of  J-inch  iron,  and  is  propoitioned 
A  pair  of  cables  connects  each  circuit  with  the  to  attain  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  power  of 
switc^hboard.  the  water.  The  wheel  pit  is  28  by  41)  feet  and 
The  magnet  winding  also  is  composed  of  172  feet  deep,  and  the  water  has  a  head  of  145 
bent  copper  bars,  air  insulated,  inclosed  in  brass  feet  on  the  turbines.  As  to  the  transmission  of 
boxes,  2  of  which  are  fastened  to  each  pole  electrical  power,  an  eminent  English  authority 
piece.  A  continuous  current  for  exciting  the  has  recently  made  this  statement: 
field  magriets  is  obtained  from  a  rotary  trans-  ^be  limiting  commercial  distance  dependi.  upon 
former.  The  current  is  conducted  to  the  field  ^^.^  aasociated  interdependent  faetora-viz.,  coat  Sid 
coils  by  means  of  a  pair  of  brushes  and  2  cod-  electric  presfture.  1.  Cost,  including  the  purchase 
per  rings  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  shaft  of  the  and  maintenance  of  the  nece»g*ary  machinery  and 
generator.  At  a  speed  of  250  revolutions  a  min-  wirea,  together  with  the  annual  interebt  chargeable 
ute  the  machine  produces  2  alternating  cur-  upon  such  expenditure.  2.  Electric  nrewure,  the 
rents,  differing  in  phase  of  90  degrees  from  each  pressure  or  voltage  at  which  the  line  transmitting 

other,  each  of  775  amperes  and  2,250  volts  pres-  f  i.®  P^^®''  ^""^  ^  operated  with  contmued  aecunty  to 

v#<,ui:;i,  ^M  *^x  I  iv  auip«i<»  aijt4^ «,4^w    v/j|o  pios»  j^^    ^^^  asHurancc  of  pcrmancnce  of  Bupply,  and  per- 

sure.  The  alternations  are  50  a  second.  The  uianent  protection  to  tie  lines  of  conductor  from  light- 
height  from  the  base  of  the  bedplate  to  the  top  ning,  weather,  and  all  disturbaneeH.  Up  to  the  present 
of  the  machine  is  nearly  12^  feet.  tiuie  the  commercial  distance  at  which  water  power  ban 
So  far  has  the  work  progressed  that  there  now  been  distributed  is  only  about  25  miles,  and  the  dis- 
remain  but  the  installation  of  the  electric  ma-  tance  to  which  it  might  be  distributed  commercially 
chinery,  the  electric  cables,  the  roofing  and  in-  under  the  ordinary  conditions  has  been  generally  re- 

terior  work  of  the  transformer  building,  and  the  fjf '^^  f*  5  ™/^^"»*  <^*  ^  '"^^V*-    ^  «  shairfirst  assume 

EA^^i^^  ^4  *u«  «..,««#^....^..«   «tu;»u  «^«;,r«  ♦!.«  that  a  steady  transmission  of  power  is  to  be  provided 

lacing  of  the  transformers,  which  receive  the  ,.^^  ^^^  j^^    „^  y^^^^  ^^  ,,^^„^  ^.^.^^  j^       ^^^ 

igh-vollage  current  from  the  dynamos  and  re-  banks  of  the  Erie  Canal.    It  can  be  shown  that 

duce  It  to  the  proper  voltage  for  its  various  uses  where  the  voltage  on  the  line  is  so  high  that  a  cer- 

by  manufacturers,  and  the  first  wheels  and  the  tain  value — say  50,0(>o  volts  at  the  receiving  end — has 

first  dynamo  can  begin  to  revolve.     In  the  carr}'-  to  be  assigned*  as  a  fafe  limit  to  the  maximum  pres- 

ingout  of  this  great  plan  of  electric-power  devel-  ?ur?  between  any  two  conductors,  the  triphase  system 

opment  the  expert  engineers  who  have  made  it  f  ^^^  «"«»*  economical  ot  the  three     We  shall  there- 

♦u«;-   -♦.,,!«   /^    ^^^    k-«-    K«^«    z..^,. «»»!,.  ^o™  assume  this  pressure  limit  and  tnphase  at  a  tre- 

their  study  for    years    have    been    frequently  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^     This  maximum  pressure  of 

obliged  to  change  their    plans    completely  as  50,000' volts  represents  for  sinusoidal  waves  an  elec- 

new  discoveries  were  made.     The  power,  as  ap-  tro-motive  force  of  83,850  volts  between  wires,  or  an 

plied  directly  to  machinery,  is  alreadv  in  use  in  ec^uivalent  pressure  of  20,410  volts  etfcctive  from  each 

the  adjacent  mills  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Paper  wire  to  the  neutral  point    This  is  a  pressure  but 

Company,  which  are  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  slightly  in  excess  of  that  successfully  used  in  part  of 

world.    The  tremendous  head  demanded  a  wheel  J^^«  Lautten-Frankfort  experiments  (30  000  volts  be- 

^#  ...... «.«.i  »f.^»»fk   „«,!  n«««i:.*»«  ;»,r..^,r»,i  ;.«  tween  conductors),  and  may  therefore  be  reasonablv 

of  unusual  strength,  and  Gevelin  s  improved  in-  ^^^^  ^  practicable.    VVe  shall  now  assume  that 

verted  Jonvai  bronze  wheel  was  chosen  as  the  ^he  engineering  difficulties  can  be  overcome  by  bare, 

one  most  likely  to  meet  the  requirements.    Three  overhead,  triphase  wires,  at  85.350  volts  receiving 

of  these  wheels  are  now  in  operation,  of  1,100  pressure  with  step-up  and  step- down  transformers  at 

horse  power  each.     The  water  is   admitted   to  each  end  of  the  hues.    As  to  the  question  of  cost,  the 

them  through  66-inch  gates  from  the  huge  pen-  conclusions  arrived  iit  are  as  follow  :  By  Emery's  ta- 

st/Mjk,  13i  feet  in  diameter,  and  passes  through  ^l««'  the  cost  of  generating  steam  power  per  annum 

»u^.»  «»^JU  K»n».fi,  ;»<.f««;i\^«  *«A«,  «u^^<>  ««,  io  with  coal  ut  $8  a  ton  is  for  three  hundred  and  eight 

them  from  beneath  instead  of  from  above,  as  is  ^^^.^  ^^.^^^  j^^^^  ^^       j,^^^       .^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

usual  with  all  other  turbines,  and  relieves  them  h  und  red  and  si  xtv-flvediys  of  twenty  hours,  $44.48  per 

of  the  enormous  weight  of  water  contained  m  horsepower.  Th'is is  with  large  triple-expansion,  com- 

the   penstock,   which    is    134    feet     m    length,  pound  engines.    The  calculations  of  electrical  results 

Thus  was  overcome  one  of  the  most  important  indicate  that,  on  the  basis  of  prices  and  voItai^e  as- 

points— namely,  to  relieve  the  "step"  of  pres-  sumed  and  detailed,  tlie  power  of  Niagara  Falls  can 

sure  and  prevent  it  from   burning  out.      The  be  transmitted  to  a  radius  of  200  miles  cheaper  than 

power  is  transmitted  to  the  surface  by  10-ineh  '\  ^^'^  ^^  produced  at  any  point  with m  that  rimge  by 

4r       ,  .     »'»»'«»""«.»^  *^  "^  «  c«.»«^      J  Bteam  engines  of  the  most  economical  type,  with  coal 

forged-iron  shafts,  144  feet  long  and  securely  ^^  ^3  ^  j^,, .  ^^^^^  j^j^^^^a  power  can  maintain  at  Al- 

supported   by    7   sets   of   iron    girders,   which  b^ny   a   x^^^^  dav-and-night  output  cheaper  than 

are  imliedded  in  the  solid  masonry  that  forms  Rteam  engines  at  Albany  can  develop  it:  but  that  for 

the  wheel  pit.     The  shafting  connections  at  the  jwwer  taken  at  Albany  for  ten  hours  a  day  the  best 

top  are  made  by  steel  beveled  pinions  and  core  steam  engines  have  somewhat  the  advantage  over 

gears.     Each  set  of  these  gears  weighs   16.000  Niagara,  unless  exceptionally  favorable  conditions  of 

pounds,  and  it  has  a  speed  of  4.000  feet  a  min-  l^ad: could  be  secured  for  Niagara  iK>wer.    These  con- 

*        rvv.     -^     1*:^       #*i,^-,*-  ,„u^^i„  «««  elusions  are,  of  course,  entirelv  dependent  uiwn  the 

±\  ^u®  revolutions  of  the  water  wheels  are  reliabilitv  of  the  prices,  voltages,  aid  e^timatin. 
260  to  the  minute,  but  this  speed  is  geared  down 

to  200  on  the  main  shafting  in  the  mill.    The  William  B.  Rankine,  secretary  of  the  corn- 
gears  are  transmitting  the  most  power  and  run-  pany,  says : 

ning  at  the  highest  speed  of  any  ever  designed  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  is  selling  undevel- 

or  put  into  operation,  and,  until  the  operation  oped  water  power  at  Niagara  Falls  for  $S  a  year  for 
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each  horoe  power.  This  price  gives  only  the  right 
to  discharge  into  the  companv^s  tunnel.  The  com- 
pany buying  the  power  at  this  rate  puts  in  ite  own 
canalf  wneel-pit  wheels,  and  discharge  tunnel  to  the 
main  tunnel.  It  can  not  be  accurately  estimated 
what  the  actual  cost  of  each  horse  power  delivered  in 
any  part  of  Butfalo  will  be.  We  can  figure  out  what 
it  would  cost  to  deliver  the  power  to  the  city  line,  but 
that  is  a  different  thing  from  selling  it  to  customers 
in  all  parts  of  the  city.  If  a  tirm  wanted  to  take 
1,000  horse  power,  it  is  evident  that  so  much  power 
could  be  furnished  cheaper  than  power  to  a  customer 
who  only  desired  a  few  horse  power.  As  a  rough 
guess,  1  would  say  about  $25  a  year  for  1,000  horse 
power.  It  would  cost  more  to  furnish  10  horse  power, 
and  at  a  rough  guess  I  might  say  |45  a  horse  power. 
Taking  even  these  guesses,  electric  power  would  be 
cheaper  to  the  customer  than  steam  power. 

The  draining  of  water  from  Niagara  river 
for  power  purposes  has  increased  so  much  of 
late  on  botn  sides  that  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  New  York  State  Constitutional  Committee 
of  1894  to  restrict  its  use  to  the  companies  that 
have  already  been  incorporated  for  such  pur- 
poses. But  the  appeal  failed,  mainly  because 
the  delegates  to  the  convention  thought  that 
such  a  restriction  would  give  a  monopoly  to 
those  companies.  The  matter,  however,  is  still 
being  agitated  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
State  Reservation  at  Niagara,  who  fear  that  if 
new  companies  enter  the  field  so  much  water 
will  be  taken  from  the  river  as  to  diminish  seri- 
ouslv  the  flow  of  water  over  the  falls. 

NICARAGUA,  a  republic  in  Central  America. 
The  Senate  consists  of  18  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  21  members,  elected  by  the  suffrage 
of  the  people  for  six  and  four  years  respectively. 
The  presidential  term  is  four  years.  Dr.  Roberto 
Sacaza,  who  was  elected  in  1892,  resigned  in  con- 
sequence of  civil  war  in  April,  1893,  and  Gen. 
Santos  Zelaya  was  proclaimed  President  in  Sep- 
tember, 1893,  for  the  term  ending  in  1896.  The 
ministers  in  1894  were:  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Public  Instruction,  first,  J.  Madris,  afterward  J. 
Bravo ;  War  and  the  Interior,  P.  Alorzano ;  Ad- 
ministration and  Justice,  E.  Rizo ;  Communica- 
tions and  Public  Works,  J.  D.  Rodriguez ;  Fi- 
nance, M.  Lacavs. 

The  area  of  the  republic  is  49,500  square  miles, 
with  a  population  in  1889  of  312,845.    Managua, 
the  capital,  has  16,700  inhabitants.    The  people 
are  of  Indian,  negro,  or  mixed  blood,  with  a  . 
small  proportion  of  Europeans. 

Finances.— The  receipts  for  1889  were  $4,406.- 
320,  and  the  expenditures  $4,723,892.  The  rev- 
enue is  derived  from  monopolies  of  tobacco, 
spirits,  and  powder,  and  from  a  tax  on  every 
head  of  cattle  slaughtered.  There  is  a  foreign 
debt,  raised  in  London  in  1886,  of  £285,000,  pay- 
ing 6  per  cent,  interest,  and  secured  on  the  rail- 
roiwis.    The  internal  debt  is  $1,592,000. 

Commerce.  —  The  chief  exports  are  coffee, 
hides,  cattle,  bananas,  woods,  and  precious  met- 
als. The  imports  come  from  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  France,  and  Germany.  The  total 
value  of  imports  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1892,  was  $0,006,806.  About  33  per  cent,  of  the 
exports  go  to  the  United  States,  nearly  25  per 
cent,  to  Germany,  somewhat  less  to  France,  and 
12^  per  cent,  to  Great  Britain.  The  gold  and 
silver  mines  are  worked  by  American  companies. 

Railroads  and  Telegraphs.— There  are  91 
miles  of  railroad,  built  at  a  cost  of  $2,700,000  by 


the  aid  of  Government  guarantees  and  land 
grants.  Concessions  have  been  made  for  1*2.> 
miles  more.  The  telegraphs  have  a  total  length 
of  1,700  miles. 

Internal  Politics. — The  elements  opposed  u» 
President  Zelaya  and  his  policy  revivea  and  de- 
veloped considerable  strength  during  the  year. 
A  plan  was  originated  in  Grenada  to  oust  the 
President  and  put  Gen.  Anastacio  Ortiz  in  hi> 
place.  In  Leon  and  among  the  Church  party 
a  plot  was  concocted  to  overthrow  Zelaya.  in 
which  Joaquin  Zavala  and  his  friends  were  b«^ 
lieved  to  have  a  part.  When  the  intentions  of 
the  revolutionists  were  discovered,  the  As^emViW 
granted  extraordinary  powers  to  the  executive 
chief.  Ex-President  Zavala  and  some  of  hii^  fol- 
lowers left  the  country.  A  number  of  priests  of 
the  Jesuit  society  and  nuns  of  the  order  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart  were  exiled  because  they  were  supposed 
to  be  concerned  in  the  political  conspiracy.  A  new 
Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  Congress,  con- 
taining an  alien  law  to  which  the  foreigners  in 
the  country  ttjok  exception.  The  minister  of 
Spain  made  earnest  representations,  and  secured 
an  amendment.  The  Constitution  was  too  lib- 
eral in  its  restraints  on  the  executive  power  to 
suit  Zelaya  and  his  ministers,  and  it  was  amended 
in  this  respect.  There  were  other  liberal  pro- 
visions that  displeased  several  municipalities, 
and  these  were  modified.  One  forbidding  th(* 
pursuit  and  capture  of  runaway  laborers  wa< 
altered  to  please  the  coflfee  growers. 

The  Bluefields  Difllcalty.— The  Mosquito 
Reserve  is  a  strip  of  country  in  southern  Nica- 
ragua, extending  for  120  miles  alon^  the  coast 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  40  to  50  miles  inland, 
embracing  about  5,500  square  miles  of  fertile  and 
well-timbered  land.    Besides  mahogany  and  dye- 
woods,  the  country  produces  cotton,  <»flfee,  riW. 
sugar,  and  tobacco,  and  the  coast  is  famous  for 
its  large  tortoises  and  the  fine  quality  of  their 
shells,  which  the  natives  are  skillful  in  obtaining. 
Its  value  has  been  increased  by  the  development 
of  the  banana  plantations,  with  regular  com- 
munication by  steamers  with  New  Orleans  and 
New  York.    In  former  times  England  exercised 
a  protectorate  over  the  Mosquito  tribe  of  Indian^ 
wno  became  miscegenated  with  negroes.     When 
the  confederation  of  Central  America  broke  up. 
in  1853.  into  5  States,  a  separate  government  was 
established  for  the  Mosquito  Indians  at  Blue- 
fields,  the  chief  town  and  only  seaport.     The 
hereditary  chief  of  the  Mosquitos  was  Frederick 
Albert  Hendy,  who  had  a  mixture  of  English, 
negro,  and  Indian  blood,  and  had  been  educated 
in  Jamaica.    He  was  crowned  king  under  British 
auspices,  and  he  acknowledged  the  sovereignty 
of  Great   Britain.    The  Central  American   re- 
pubiics  protested  against  this,  and  the  United 
States  made  strong  representations  and  took  a 
firm  stand  on  the  Monroe  doctrine,  that  Eu- 
ropean nations  should  not  be  allowed  to  acquire 
American  territory,  or  interfere  in  American 
affairs.    After  long  negotiations   a  treaty  ar- 
ranged at  Greytown  in  1850  was  finally  signed 
bv  John  M.  Clayton.  Secretary  of  State,  and  Sir 
itonry  Bulwer,  British  minister  to  the   United 
States  in  1859.  and  was  duly  ratified.     The  siu^ 
cessive  chiefs  were  worthless  characters,  and  the 
administration  was  bad ;  yet  the  idea  of  incor- 
poration with  Nicaragua  was  not  regarded  with 
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favor  by  the  natives  nor  by  the  American  banana  district  of  the  upper  Rio  Grande.  The  next 
planters  or  other  capitalists,  who  had  secured  step  was  to  seize  the  islands  of  the  poast,  planted 
concessions,  grants,  and  allotments  of  land,  with  cocoanut  trees,  and  the  fisheries  of  the  bays. 
Diversity  of  race,  lanc^age,  customs,  and,  above  So  far  the  Nicaraguans  had  acted  only  within 
all,  religion,  for  the  Mosquitos  are  strong  Prot-  what  they  claimed  to  be  their  territorial  limits, 
estants  and  Sabbatarians,  separated  thein  from  They  scouted  the  claims  made  by  Americans  for 
the  Spaniards  or  Nicaraguans,  as  well  as  their  compensation  for  improvements  at  Rama  and 
independent  political  organization,  over  which  for  the  canceled  leases.  During  the  war  be- 
Nieara^ua,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Managua,  tween  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  (see  Honduras) 
concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Nicaragua  they  took  a  step  that  alarmed  the  native  officials 
on  Jan.  28,  1860,  had  no  control,  though  recog-  and  their  supporters.  After  it  had  been  reported 
nized  as  the  sovereign  power.  The  Clayton-  that  the  Honduranian  forces  had  taken  posses- 
Bulwer  treaty,  while  preventing  the  country  sion  of  Cape  Gracias-d-Dios,  a  point  at  the  north- 
from  becoming  a  British  colony, like  Belize,  se-  eastern  extremity  of  Nicaragua,  above  the  north- 
cured  to  her  a  joint  protectorate  over  the  pro-  em  limit  of  the  Mosquito  Reserve,  Gen.  Carlos 
jected  Nicaragua  canal,  providing  that  neither  A.  Lacayo,  who  had  been  appointed  commis- 
Great  Britain  nor  the  United  States  should  "erect  sioner  to  the  reserve  from  Nicaragua,  arrived 
any  fortifications  or  occupy  or  fortify  or  colo-  at  Bluefields  with  a  staff  of  officers  on  Nov.  2. 
iiize  or  assume  or  exercise  any  dominion  over  1898,  and  built  barracks  and  offices  on  a  strip  of 
Nicaragua.  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  coast  or  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  a  wharf  run- 
any  part  of  Central  America,  or  make  use  of  any  ning  out  into  the  lagoon.  Duties  were  collected 
protection  which  either  affords  or  may  afford  or  on  bananas  coming  down  the  river,  most  of 
any  alliance  which  either  has  or  may  have  to,  or  which  were  said  to  be  the  produce  of  the  reserva- 
with  any  State  or  people  for  any  of  the  above  tion.  Troops  were  forwarded  to  Cape  G racial- 
purposes."  The  treaty  of  Managua  provided  4-Dios  by  way  of  this  new  station,  and  after 
that  the  Mosquito  Indians  should  have  their  they  had  sailed  another  force  was  sent  for  by 
country  as  a  permanent  reserve  and  the  right  of  the  commissioner  and  apparently  quartered 
self-government,  but  should  be  required  to  ac-  permanently  at  Bluefields.  The  Nicaraguan 
knowledge  allegiance  to  the  Republic  of  Nica*  authorities  represented  that  it  was  to  guard 
ragiia.  They  were  permitted  to  have  a  fiag  of  Bluefields  from  a  threatened  attack  of  the  enc- 
their  own,  which  must  bear  some  emblem  de-  my.  They  had  information  that  the  Americans 
noting  their  submission  to  Nicaragua.  The  and  Creoles  in  Bluefields  were  prepared  to  assist 
Nicaraguan  Government  was  required  to  pay  a  the  Honduranians  in  an  invasion  of  Nicaragua 
pension  of  $5,000  a  year  in  gold  to  the  heredi-  through  the  Mosquito  territory.  The  Mosquito 
tary  chief.  Nicaragua  was  forbidden  to  inter-  officios  feared  that  the  intention  was  to  occupy 
fere  in  any  way  with  the  commerce  of  the  Mos-  their  territory  and  incorporate  it  with  Nicaragua, 
quito  Indians,  or  to  impose  taxes  on  imports  or  A  party  of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  disgusted  with 
exports.  By  this  treaty  Great  Britain  renounced  the  corruption  and  oppression  of  the  negroes, 
all  claims  to  a  protectorate  over  the  Mosquito  had  requested  the  intervention  of  the  sovereign 
Indians  and  their  country.  power.    Chief  Clarence  questioned  the  commis- 

When  Nicaragua,  at  the  time  when  the  com-  sioner  as  to  whether  he  respected  the  treaty  of 

merce  of  Bluefields  assumed  considerable  dimen-  Managua  and  the  award  of  tne  Emperor  of  Aus- 

sions,  established  a  customhouse  there  the 'chief  tria  and  protested  against  the  presence  of  Nica- 

objected,  and  the  dispute  was  referred  to  the  raguan  soldiers  in  the  streets  carryine:  arms  in 

decision  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who,  on  violation  of  the  municipal  law.    The  diplomatic 

July  2,  1881,  decided  that  the  treatv  of  1860  had  quarrel  seemed  likely  to  lead   to   a    physical 

been  violated,  and  that  Nicaragua  nad  no  right  struggle,  and  on  the  plea  of  guarding  against 

to  collect  duties  or  to  interfere  with  the  lands  insurrection  Gen.  Lacayo  and  Gen.  Kigoberto 

of  the  reserve,  as  they  belonged  wholly  and  ex-  Cabezas,  the  Nicaraguan  governor,  on  Feb.  12, 

clusively  to  the  Indians,  but  had  sovereign  rights  1894,  took  possession  of  Bluefields,  proclaimed 

and  authority,  and  could,  through  commissioners  martial  law,  and  hoisted  the  flag  of  Nicaragua, 

or  other  officers,  exercise  such  authority,  and  They  appointed  new  officials,  mostly  foreigners, 

had  the  right  to  preserve  the  peace.  while  Robert  Henry  Clarence,  the  hereditary 

The  granting  of  patents  for  extensive  and  chief,  a  young  man  of  twenty-one  years,  ani 
valuable  lands  by  the  Mosquito  Government  to  some  of  the  native  officials  fled  to  the  woods. 
American  citizens  excited  the  jealousy  and  ap-  The  customhouse  collector,  a  British  subject, 
prehension  of  the  Nicaraguan  authorities,  who  was  evicted  from  his  office  by  force,  and  the 
threatened  to  interfere  and  prevent  the  mis-  members  of  the  council  and  judges  were  re- 
government  of  the  Indians  and  the  squandering  moved  from  office.  The  Americans,  160  in 
of  their  resources  by  Jamaica  negroes.  An  number,  disputed  the  authoritv  of  the  Nica- 
American  company  that  had  a  patent  for  the  raguans,  and  refused  to  vacate  their  lands  or  to 
mahogany  forest  on  the  upper  Escondido  or  pay  duties.  The  local  authorities  appealed  to 
Bluefields  river  first  called  forth  active  meas-  Great  Britain,  and  the  "Cleopatra  arrived, 
ures.  The  Nicaraguan  Government,  claiming  with  H.  F.  Bingham,  British  consul,  on  board, 
that  a  large  part  of  the  lands  that  were  being  on  Feb.  26.  The  British  representatives  ar- 
worked  lay  outside  the  Mosquito  boundary,  sent  ranged  with  Gen.  Lacayo  that  the  Mosquito 
a  governor  who  took  possession  of  Rama,  the  flag  should  be  hoisted  alongside  the  flag  of 
town  built  up  by  the  Americans,  collected  duties  Nicaragua,  and  martial  law  be  discontinued 
on  the  logs  extracted,  and  annulled  some  of  the  within  a  specified  time,  and  demanded  a  written 
leases,  granting  the  lands  to  Nicaraguan  citi-  guarantee  that  Chief  Clarence  and  his  officials 
zens.    Another  governor  was  appointed  for  the  should  not  be  molested,  but  did  not  insist  that 
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they  should  be  restored  to  office.    A  force  of  50  governor  with  orders  to  arrest    Aguello,  who 

marines  with  2  Gatling  guns  was  landed  and  nevertheless  was   allowed  to  escape.    He  was 

posted  on  the  bluff  to  prevent  disturbances,  and  afterward  arrested,  but  was  not  tned,  and  soon 

the  "  Cleopatra "  sailed  away  to  cable  for  in-  escaped  from  prison.     The  new  governor  was 

structions  from  London.  removed  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  United  Stat«^s 

The  United  States  Government  ordered  the  after  the  fugitive  had  got  away  into  Colombia. 

"  Kearsarge  "  to  the  spot,  and  when  that  vessel  The  Nicaraguan  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ar- 

was  wrecked  on  the  voyage  another  was  dis-  rived  at  Bluefields  as  special  commissioner,  and, 

patched.    Meanwhile  the  United  States  ambas-  in  consultation  with  the  British  vice>consaL  >1 

sador  in  London  asked  for  information  from  the  D.  Hatch,  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  people 

British  Government  regarding  the  lauding  of  a  and  the  planters  and  traders  to  incorporation, 

British  force,  and  learned  that  it  had  been  done  guaranteeing  existing  property  rights,  religiou> 

without  special  instructions,  with  the  result  of  liberty,  and  Exemption   from  military  service, 

restoring  tranquillity  pending  an  understanding  extending  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United 

as  to  the  questions  involved.    Lord  Kimberley  States  to  the  reserve,  and  restoring  the  taxes  to 

reaf&rmed  Lord  Salisbury's  note  of  March  7,  what  they  were  before.    He  proposed  to  install 

1889,  to  the  effect  that  **  no  protectorate  over  the  a  provisional  government,  offenn^  2  placses  in 

Mosquito  Indians,  in  substance  or  in  form,  nor  the  council  of  7  members  to  Americans,  bnt  re- 

anything  in  the  nature  of  a  protectorate,  is  de-  served  the  right  to  appoint  the  custonu^  officers 

sired  or  intended  by  the  British  Government."  and  to  veto  any  act  of  the  provisional  goTem- 

A  collision  occurred  between  the  natives  and  ment  deemed  to  conflict  with  the  C-onstitution 
the  Nicaraguan  soldiers  in  Bluefields,  who  num-'  and  laws  of  Nicaragua.  Although  the  increase 
bered  about  400,  in  the  night  of  March  5.  In  of  33^  per  cent,  in  the  duty  on  bananas  was  re- 
attempting  to  make  arrests  2  of  the  soldiers  mitted,  still  the  Americans  were  not  willing  to 
were  killed.  The  British  troops  were  brought  accept  his  proposals.  G^n.  Lacayo,  whose  meas- 
into  the  town  in  the  morning.  A  conference  ares  vexed  the  American  residents,  was  recalled 
was  held  between  the  British,  the  Nicaraguans,  by  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  and  Gen.  Cabe- 
and  the  Mos<juitos.  the  result  of  which  was  that  zas  appointed  commissioner.  Suddenly  an  in- 
120  of  the  Nicaraguan  troops  embarked  on  the  surrection  broke  out  in  the  town  on  July  5. 
British  war  ship  **  Cleopatra,"  for  Greytown.  Some  Jamaicans  who  were  employed  as  police- 

The  British  force  was  increased  to  200,  and  men  demanded  their  pay  from  the  commissioner, 

other  conferences  took  place,  the  outcome  of  and  attacked  him  when  he  offered  them  scrip 

which  was  that  a  provisional  government  was  instead  of    money.     The    whole   police    /oroe 

constituted,  consisting  of  a  council  of  5  men,  3.  was  joined  by  the  other  Jamaicans  of  the  town 

of  whom  were  selected  bv  Gen.  Lacayo  and  2  by  in  an  attack  upon  the  Nicaraguan  soldiers,  who 

the  United  States  consul.    The  latter  appointed  had  been  summoned  from  the  bluff  by  Gen.  Ca* 

Samuel  Weil  and  Samuel  Lampkin.    Gen.  La-  bezas,  and  fighting  continued  through  the  night, 

cayo  appointed  Nicaraguans,  who  could  reach  There  were  only  14  soldiers  left  at  the  bluff.     A 

no  agreement  with  their  American  colleagues,  party  of  60  men  armed  with  rifies  landed  from  a 

The  council,  therefore,  disbanded,  while  the  Eng-  st«am  launch  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  at- 

lish,  who  had  arrested  Nicaraguan  troops  that  tacked  the  unsuspecting  Nicaraguans  as    they 

remained  and  seized  their  arms,  patrolled   the  were  lounging  around  the  camp.    Another  body 

city.    The  Americans  refused  to  recognize  the  of  Jamaicans  fired  from  an  ambush  as  they  fled, 

authority  of  the  Nicaraguan  commissioner,  and  and  the  survivors  threw  down  their  arms  and 

the  British  commander,  Capt.  Assheton  G.  Cur-  ran  into  the  forest.    The  attacking  party  sat h- 

zon  Howe,  assumed  control  of  the  government,  ered  up  the  stores  and  arms,  including  a  Krupp 

as  far  as  any  government  existed.    The  Presi-  gun,  and  went  down  into  the  town.     A  meeting 

dent  of  Nicaragua,  who  had  directed  Gen.  La-  of  residents  was  called,  and  Clarence  was  de- 

cayo  to  place  50  men  in  the  streets  to  serve  as  clared  to   be   reinstated  chief    of  the   reserre. 

police,  offered  to  send  1,000  men,  but  Gen.  La-  Capt.  O'Neill,  of  the  United  States  ship  "  Mar- 

cayo,  warned  by  the  British  commander,  declined  blehead,"  landed  60  sailors  and  marines  to   pro- 

to  receive  them.    The  British  force  was  finally  tect  United  States  citizens  and  their  property, 

withdrawn,  and  the  •*  Cleopatra  "  steamed  away  He  refused  to  interfere  when  requested  to  do  so 

on  March  18,  Gen.  Lacayo  being  left  in  charge  by  Gen.  Cabeaas,  but  arranged  a  compromise 

of  affairs.      Chief  Clarence  and  his  attorney-  whereby  the  latter  remained  as  commissioner 

general,  a  British  creole,  were  conveyed  away  on  after  sending  away  the  troops.    A  few  days  later, 

a  British  steamer.    When  Gen.  Lacayo  brought  yielding  to  threats,  he  and  the  rest  of  the  Nica- 

soldiers  down  from  Kama,  the  Americans  and  raguans  took  refuge  in  Rama.    The  arms  cap- 

Creoles,  to  the  number  of  1,000,  armed  them-  tured  by  the  insurgents  were  delivered  over  to 

selves  and  threatened  to  exterminate  the  Nica-  the   United  States  naval  authorities    for  safe 

raguans.     The  American  consul,  S.  C.  Braida,  keeping.    The  Nicaraguans  supposed  the  whole 

induced  Gen.  Lacayo  to  disarm  the  soldiers  and  affair  to  have  been  planned  by  the  Americans 

keep  them  in  his  house,  the  Americans  promising  residing  in  Bluefields,  and  that  the  arms  placed 

to  confine  themselves  to  passive  resistance  pend-  in  the  nands  of  the  Mosquitos  and  Jamaicans 

ing  the  action  of  their  Gfovernment.    They  sent  were  imported  by  them  for  the  purpose.    The 

Vice-Consul  B.  B.  Seat,  Samuel  Weil,  and  an-  leaders  of  the  attacking  party  were  said  to  be 

other  to  Washington  to  present  their  case.  Americans.    Chief  Clarence  issued  a  proclaraa- 

On  March  22  an  American,  William  Wilson,  tion  declaring  that  he  had  assumed  his  right- 
in  an  altercation,  was  shot  and  killed  by  the  ful  authority,  and  calling  upon  all  law-abiding 
Nicaraguan  governor  at  Rama,  Aguello.  The  residents  to  obey  his  authority  and  that  of  hi-* 
governor  general  at  Bluefields  appointed  a  new  ofiice  as  Chief  of  Mosquito.     A  force  of  150 
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Nicara^oan  KitdierB  was  stationed  on  the  blaSs  the  territorr  was  renerved,  to  be  governed  ac- 

where  the  British  troops  had  been,  and  a  (ew  cording  to  their  ancient  customs,  had  dwiodled 

daj9   later   180   more  arrived   and   were  quar-  to  a  small  remnant  and  hud  falli^a  under  the 

tered  in  the  town.    The  American  canflul.  who  domination    of    negroes  who   oppressed   them. 

was  invited  to  participate  in  the  institution  ol  a  The  rights  of  the  American  planters  and  o!  the 

provisional   government,   but   refused,   had   his  Moravian   missionaries  were   protected,   except 

fxequatvr  withdrawn   by  the  Nicaraguan  Qov-  that  the  Nti-aragiianii  refused  to  ratify  sales  of 

emment  for  interference  in  politics,  as  was  that  land  or  leases  for  longer  periods  than  eight  years. 

of  the  British  consul,  H.  F.  Bingham,  which,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  contrary  to  the 

however,  was  restored  at   the   demand   of  the  law  under  which  the  reserve  was  constituted. 

British  minister,  after  which  Consuls.  CBraida  NICHOLAS    II,   Emperor  of  Russia,   bom 


was  again  accepted.  The  (iovemment  was  or-  Ha;  S  (old  style),  tS68.  Tie  is  the  eldest  » 
mniiM  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Liacayo.  Alexander  III  {see  page  6)  and  his  wife. 
Chief  Clarence  was  brought  back  from  the  Mos-     was  the  Princess  Dagmar  of  Denmark,  b 
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quite  settlement  at  Pearl  lagoon  by  a  British  Ihe  Princess  of  Wales.  Under  the  title  of  Grand 
war  vessel  on  May  31.  and  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Spanish  commissioner.  The  Nica- 
ra^nan  soldiers  were  withdrawn,  as  the  excite- 
nient  and  apprehension  seemed  lo  subside,  until 
only  50  were  left  as  a  garrison.  In  the  conflict 
SO  persons  were  killed  and  100  wounded. 

A  flght  took  place  on  Corn  island,  where  the 
Njcaraguan  governor  and  his  guards  were  beaten 
by  Jamaicans,  who  hoisted  the  British  flag.  Pro- 
curing re-enforcements,  the  troops  returned  and 
evict^  the  Jamaicans  from  tne  goveniment 
house  and  reinstated  the  governor. 

"ward  the  end  of  July,  Gen.  Ort: 
dentof  Nicaragua,advBncedupo 

n  Aug.  She  drove  the  Indians  from  the  bluffs 

and  occupied  the  plac&  Gen.  Cabezas  marche<l 
down  simultaneously  from  Rama.  The  combined 
force  was  1.100  men.  American  and  British  ma- 
rineahad  landed  to  protect  foreign  interests.  The 
cruiser  "  Columbia,  the  "  Marhlehead,"  and  the 
British  cniiser  "  Mohawk  "  were  in  the  harbor. 
On  Aug.  8  the  Nicaraguana  entered  Blueflelda, 
The  Mosquito  flag  was  hauled  down  and  the  town 

reoccupied  in  the  name  of  the  Nicaraguan  Qov-  .  I 

emment.    The  British  warvessel  and  a  passenger  ' 

steamer  gave  refuge  to  600  Jamaicans  and  others 
who  were  stricken  with  panic.  The  Americans  who 
had  a  hand  in  the  political  intrigues  made  their 

escape.     Martial  law  was   proclaimed  through-  tbi  aupan*  or  afuiA. 

out   the   reservation.     Several   Americans    and 

British  subjects,  among  them  Vice-Consul  Hatch,  Duke  Nicholas  he  spent  his  boyhoo<l  largely  in 
were  placed  nnder  arrest  by  Seflor  ModriE.  spe-  travel,  vj^iiting  India,  China.  Japan,  and  various 
ciai  commissioner,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  parts  of  Europe.  Much  of  the  time  he  was  ac- 
Managua  for  trial.  Eventually  thej  were  ban-  companied  bv  his  cousin  Prince  George  of 
ished.  Chief  Clarence  and  bi  at  his  adherents  Greece.  While  they  were  going  fmm  Otson  to 
were  conveyed  on  a  British  vessel  to  Jaraaica.  Kioto,  in  Japan,  in  jinrikishas,  a  Japanese  police- 
The  country  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  man  of  the  escort,  unable  to  restrain  his  hatred 
Nicaragua  lo  the  satisfaction  of  most  of  the  in-  of  foreigners,  drew  his  swoni  and  attacked  Nieh- 
habitants  after  martial  law  was  abolished  in  olas,  who  would  have  been  killed  had  not  Prince 
September.  Municipalities  were  formed  in  Blue-  George  (who  is  a  powerful  man)  pushed  aside  the 
fields.  Pearl  latoon,  and  Com  island,  and  elee-  blade  and  knocked  down  the  assassin.  With  the 
tions  were  held  on  Sept.  \H.  the  right  to  vote  assistance  of  a  Jarwnese  soldier  the  miscreant 
being  restricted  to  men  owning  property  or  pos-  was  secureil.  and  Nicholas  escaped  with  a  slieht 
seasiiig  $500.  Andrew  Hendy,  a  full-blooded  wound  in  the  head.  Further  journeying  in  that 
Mosquito  Indian,  was  elected  hereditary  chief  in  countir  was  then  given  up.  and  the  princes  re- 
the  place  of  Clarence  in  November.  The  actual  embarked  on  the  Russian  man-of-war  that  had 
aulhorHv  continued  to  be  exercised  by  Gen.  Ca-  brought  them.  Their  ascended  the  Amoor  river, 
bezas.  th'e  Nicaraguan  commissioner.  Elections  went  through  a  portion  of  Liberia  it)  a  carriage. 
for  chief  justice  and  other  officers  were  held  on  and  then  by  rail  to  St.  Petersburg.  Kvery  pains 
Dec.  15.  Modesto  Barrios  went  to  England  in  was  taken  to  educate  him  for  the  high  place  to 
August  as  special  envoy  to  endeavor  to  get  a  which  he  wax  heir.  Gen.  Danllnvitch  was  his 
modiftcation  of  the  treaty  of  Managua.  Pour-  instructor  in  thu  sciences,  and  other  tutors  per- 
parttrt  also  took  place  between  the  British  and  fected  him  in  several  modem  languages,  while 
the  United  States  governments,  which  led  to  the  he  was  required  also  lo  study  mathematics  and 
flnai  acceptance  of  the  fail  aef'tmpli.  since  the  geography  very  thoroughly.  He  entered  the 
Mosquito  trit«  for  whose  sole  use  and  benefit    arm;  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  went  through 
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the  usual  training  of  a  young  officer.     With  all  of  $27,642.66.    In  the  meantime  there  has  been 

this,  he  is  said  to  take  very  Httle  interest  either  apportioned  from  the  educational  fund  to  the 

in  military  affairs  or  in  politics.    He  is  not  well  various  counties  of  the  State  for  the  benefit  of 

built  and  powerful  physically  as  his  father  was,  the  common  schools  $36,0^30,  the  greater  part 

and  is  of  a  retiring  disposition.    lie  was  be-  of  which  has  been  paid,  making  an  actual  in- 

trothed  to  Princess  Alix  of  Hesse,  who  is  a  crease  of  the  surplus  during  the  two  years  of 

franddaughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  her  mother  $8,441.64.     The  cash  balance  in  the  treasury 

aving  been  the  Princess  Alice,  who  died  in  Dec.  1  was  $114,581.15.    Under  the  funding  act 

1878.    The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  Win-  1879,  $8,322,800  in  4-per-oent  bonds  have  been 

ter  Palace  at  St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  26,  1894,  one  issued  in  exchanjp  for  the  old  recognized  debt 

week  after  the  funeral  of  Alexander  III.    The  of  the  State.    There  are  still  some  old  bonds 

symbolic  rite  was  performed  by  the  metropolitan  outstanding,  which  when  funded  will  require  a 

archbishop  and  his  assistant  priests.    Two  jew-  further  issue  of  $292,970  new  4-per-oent.  oonds. 

eled  crowns,  bearing  figures  of  Christ  and  the  The  State  owns,  as  an  investment,  $156,750  of 

Virgin  Mary,  were  held  above  the  heads  of  the  these  bonds,  and  the  Board  of  Education  owns 

pair  during  the  ceremony,  several  Russian  grand  $143,250. 

dukes  relieving  one  another  in  the  task,  while        The  total  amount  spent  for  pensions  this  year 

the  high    priest,   standing  before  the  couple,  was  $105,132,  an  increase  of  $5,818.    On  the  roll 

joined  their  hands  under  his  stole.    At  the  close  there  are  4,886  pensioners,  a  net  increase  of  36. 
of  the  ceremony  the  bride  and  bridegroom  kissed        The  rate  of  taxation  was  reduced  in  1893  from 

the  portraits  on  the  crowns,  which  were  then  re-  25  to  22  cents. 

moved.    The  princess  was  obliged  to  adopt  the        A  majority  of  the  counties  have  no  debt.    The 

religion  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  received  the  aggregate  public  indebtedness,  the  Auditor  says, 

name  of  Alexandra  Feodorovna.  wiQ  not  exceed  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  aggre- 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  a  Southern  State,  one  gat«  value  of  the  taxpaying  property  of  the 

of  the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution  State.    The  taxable  property  is  $262,927,119.87. 

Nov.  21,  1789;  area,  52,250  square  miles.    The  The  per  capita  State  and  county  taxation  in 

(copulation,  according  to  each  decennial  census,  1893  was  $1.44. 

was  893,751  in  1790;  478,103  in  1800;  555,500  in        Of  the  funds  returned  by  the  United  States 

1810 ;  638,829  in  1820 ;  787,987  in  1880 :  753.419  in  Government  for  distribution  among  citizens  who 

1840;  869,039  in  1850;  992,622  in  1860 ;  1,071,361  paid  the  direct  land  tox  there  remains  $24,000 

in  1870;  1,399,750 in  1880 rand  1,61 7,947 in  1890.  in    North    Carolina    4-per-cent.    bonds,  worth 

Capital,  Raleigh.  $24,480;  cash  in  bank,  $3,508.39;  loaned  to  the 

GoTemmeiit. — The  following  were  the  State  State  by  act  of  Assembly,  World's  Fair,  $25,- 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Elias  Carr ;  000 ;  balance  principal,  $52,988.39. 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Richard  A.  Doughton;  Farm  and  Home  Ownership. — The  oensus 
Secretary  of  State,  Ocbivius  Coke;  Treasurer,  statistics  show  that  41*72  per  cent,  of  the  farm 
Samuel  McD.  Tate;  Auditor,  Robert  M.  Fur-  families  in  the  State  hire,  and  52*28  per  cent 
man ;  Attorney-General,  Frank  I.  Osborne ;  Su-  own  the  farms  cultivated  by  them ;  tnat  4-^ 
perintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  John  C.  per  cent,  of  the  farm-owning  families  own  sub- 
Scarborough  ;  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  ject  to  incumbrance,  and  95*12  per  cent,  own 
B.  R.  Lacy :  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  John  free  of  incumbrance. 

Robinson;  Railroad  Commissioners,  J.W.Wilson,        The  corresponding  facts  for  homes  are  that 

J.  W.  Mason,  and  E.  C.  Biddingfield ;  Adjutant  74*23  per  cent,  of  the  home  families  hire,  and 

General,  F.  H.  Cameron  ;  Chief  Justice  of  tne  Su-  25*77  per  cent,  own  their  homes ;  that  of  the 

preme  Court,  James  S.  Shepherd ;  Associate  Jus-  home-owning  families  95*1  per  cent,  own  free, 

tices,  A.  C.  Averv,  Walter  Clark,  James  C.  McRae,  and  4*9  per  cent,  with  incumorance. 
and  Armistead  Burwell — all  Democrats.  There  are  5  cities  in  the  State  in  the  class 

Finances.— The  following  is  from  the  report  of  of  those  having  a  population  of  8,000  to  100,000, 

the  committee  appointed  by  the  General  Assem-  and  in  these  cities  73*7  per  cent  of  the  home 

bly  of  1893  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  Treas-  families  hire,  and  26*3  per  cent,  own  their  homes, 

urer  and  Auditor  for  1893  and  1894:  and  of  the  home-owning  families  6*3  per  cent 

Receipts  for  fiscal  year  1893 :  Public  fund,  with  incumbrance,  and  93*7  per  cent  own  free  of 

$1,491,467.27 ;    educational    fund,    $59,656.02.  incumbrance. 

Disbursements  for  fiscal  vear  1893 :  Public  fund.        Education. — ^The  school  population  numbers 

$1,284,024.41  ;    educational    fund,    $26,909.77.  601,900  white  and  359,385  colored.    The  school 

Balance,  Dec.  1, 1893 :  Public  fund,  $207,442.86;  fund,  derived  from  the  sale  of  swamp  lands  and 

educational  fund,  $32,746.25.  apportioned  to  the  counties,  amounted  to  $43,- 

Receipts  for  fiscal  vear  1894:  Public  fund,  267.    At  present  the  State  provides  for  only 

$1,446,988.71  ;    educational    fund,    $51,822.25.  thirteen  weeks  of  school.     In    the    cities  the 

Disbursements  for  fiscal  year  1894 :  Public  fund,  school  year  is  nine  months.    The  number  of 

$1,143,749.33;    educational    fund,    $43,734.53.  schools  for  whites  is  4,603;  for  colored,  2.37& 

Balance,  Dec.  1,  1894 :  Public  fund,  $303,239.-  The  sum  of  $775,449  was  expended  for  schools 

38 ;  educational  fund,  $8,087.72.  during  the  year.    The  average  salary  for  white 

There  is  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $311,-  male  teachers  is  $26.33:  colored,  $24.69;  for 

327.10,  of  which  amount  $8,087.72  belongs  to  the  white  female  teachers,  $22.72 ;  colored,  $20.14  a 

educational  fund.    The  remainder  is  the  public  month, 
fund.  The  Normal  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

The  aggregate  balance  of  book  funds  remain-  at  Greensboro  had  391  students  in  November, 

ing  in  the  treasury  on  Nov.  30,  1892,  was  $338,-  It  has  been  established  only  two  years,  and  re- 

969.74,  showing  a  difference  against  this  year  ceives  but  a  small  appropriation  from  the  State. 
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The  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me-  from  churches  and  other  sources  brought  the 

chanic  Arts  has  been  established  five  years,  and  total  to  $2,367.    There  were  60  inmates  in  1893, 

has  cost  the  State  $40,000.    The  number  of  stu-  and  66  in  1894 ;  cost  per  capita,  $36. 

dents  is  about  225.  The  Soldiers'  Home  was  originally  maintained 

The  State  University,  at  Chapel  Hill,  will  cele-  by  voluntary  contributions  entirely.    But  the 

brate  its  one  hundredth  anniversary  in  June.  I^egislature  of  1891  appropriated  $3,000.  and 

1895.    Its  property  includes  about  600  acres,  that  of  1893  $5,000  to  its  support  and  $3,000 

12  buildings,  a  library  of  40,000  books,  valuable  for  repairs. 

app^tus,  and  funds  invested  to  help  support  Crime  and  Criminals. — The  report  of  the 

the  institution  and  educate  young  men  without  Attorney-General  shows  that  during  the  two 

means  to  educate  themselves.    The  number  of  years  ending  July  1  there  were  3  legal  execu- 

students  has  increased  in  three  years  from  198  tions,  an  increase  of  1  over  the  two  years  pre- 

to  390.    During  the  past  year  38  students  were  ceding,   and   8    lynchings,  an    increase   of  6. 

aided  by  loans  from  the  Deems  fund,  given  for  There  were  15,538  criminal  actions  disposed  of 

this  special  purpose  by  the  Rev.   Charles  F.  in  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  July  1, 1894,  an  in- 

Deems  and  William  H.  Vanderbilt ;  it  amounts  crease  of  1,260  over  the  two  years  previous, 

now  to  nearly  $16,000 ;  both  principal  and  in-  The  operations  of  the  State  Penitentiary  have 

terest  are  loaned  and  reloanea  as  fast  as  paid ;  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  farming. 

66  students  have  been  aided  by  funds  from  other  About  80  per  cent,  of  the  convicts  have  been 

private  scholarships;  but  free  tuition  is  given  employed  throughout  the  year  on  the    farm, 

to  the  following  classes  of  students  with  the  un-  The  whole  nural^r  of  acres  cultivated  is  8,600. 

derstandinar  that  should  they  become  able  they  The  Militia. — In  the  National  Guard  are  28 

shall  pay  the  sums  remitted :  1,  candidates  for  military  companies  of  white  infantry,  divided 

the  ministry ;  2.  sons  of  ministers ;  3,  young  into  4  regiments  of  7  companies  each,  1  troop 

men  under  bodily  infirmity ;  and,  4,  teachers,  of  cavalry  (white),  and  1  company  of  infantry 

During  the  past  term  there  were  aided  by  State  (colored),  both  unattached,  and  1  battalion  of 

scholarships  under  this  law  29  students,  as  fol-  naval  reserves  (3  divisions),  numbering  in  all  33 

low:  7  candidates  for  the  ministry;  8  sons  of  companies,  aggregating  1.660  men.    The  land 

ministers.    13    teachers,    and    1    afflicted  with  forces  have  &en  reduced  to  30  companies,  the 

bodily  infirmity.    The  annual  income  is   less  number  contemplated  bylaw.   Troops  were  called 

than  $40,000.  upon  for  service  4  times  during  the  year.    The 

The  State  maintains,  besides  the  above  insti-  State  appropriates  $16,000  annually,  and  the 

tu tions,    the    CuUowhee    Normal    School    and  National   Government  furnishes   clothing  and 

colored  normal  schools  at  Fayetteville,  Sails-  equipments  amounting  to  $9,488.73. 

bury,    Goldsborough,    Franklinton,   Plymouth,  Railways. — The  Railroad  Commission  was es- 

and  Elizabeth  City.  tablished  about  four  years  ago,  in  the  face  of 

The  institution  at  Raleigh,  formerly  the  School  great  opposition.    The  report  shows  that  during 

for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  is  now  the  four  vears  the  valuation  of  taxable  railway 

used  exclusively  for  the  blind,  and  another  for  property  lias  been  nearly  doubled ;  it  has  been 

deaf  mutes  has  been  established  at  Morganton.  increased  from  $12,321,704  to  $24,565,611.    The 

It  has  accommodations  for  250  pupils,  and  has  increase  in  1894  was  $336,656.    The  increase  of 

102.    The  appropriation  is  $35,000  a  year.  revenue  for  the  four  years  will  amount  to  over 

Charities. — The  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  $30,000  a  year  in  State  taxes  alone,  and  indud- 

Raleigh,  has  a  daily  average  of  307 ;  number  ing  State,  county,  and  municipal  taxes  to  more 

admitted  during  the  past  two  years,  171;  dis-  than  $100,000. 

charged  as  cured,  96;  improved,  20:  in  bond,  3.  The  North  Carolina  Railroad  is  now  the  only 

The  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  is  $170.80.  corporate  property  within  the  State  exempt  from 

The  daily  average  in  the  hospital  at  Morgan-  taxation.    The  directors  passed  a  resolution  to 

ton   was  556.    The  report  shows  over  50  per  waive  the  exemption  and  list  all  the  property  of 

cent,  of  recoveries  on  admissions,  and  less  than  the  road  (see  '*  Annual  Cyclopaedia     for  1893, 

5  per  cent,  of  deaths  on  the  whole  number  treated,  page  533),  but  the  stockholders  applied  to  the 

The  cost  per  capita  is  $150.    Nearly  200  applica-  Federal  court  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 

tions  have  been  rejected  for  want  of  room.  directors,  and  the  suit  has  not  been  decided. 

The  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  accom-  Under  a.  by-law  of  1851,  requiring  that  100  of 

modates  307  patients,  of  whom  129  are  men.  the  private  stockholders,  representing  a  majority 

The  last  Legislature  appropriated  $13,000  for  a  of  the  private  stock,  shall  be  present  in  person 

new  building  for  men.    It  was  finished  in  June  or  by  proxy  at  any  meeting,  the  stockholders 

at  a  cost  of  about  $11,000,  the  inmates  having  have  prevented  a  meeting  for  over  a  year, 

furnished  the  common    labor.    The   cost  per  Until  the  Commission  was  organized  Pullman 

eapiia  is  $115.94.    An  addition  to  the  grounds  cars  were  not  listed  for  taxation.    Now  they  are 

of  170  acres  has  been  made  at  a  cost  of  $1,900.  taxed  in  the  State  on  a  valuation  of  $67,909. 

The  receipts  at  the  Oxford  Orphan  Asylum  Steamboats  are  also  paving  tax  on  a  valuation  of 

for  the  two  years  were  $21,612.57,  of  which  $237,158,  and  telegraph  lines  on  $219,228. 

$10,000  was  from  the  State,  $2,000  from  the  The  reduction  in  passenger  rates  amounts  to 

Grand  Lodge  of  the  Masons,  who  manage  the  about  $220,000  per  annum ;  in  freight  rates,  to 

institution,  $6,416  from  other  lodges  and  from  about  $250,000.    The  telegraph  rates  have  been 

churches,  and  the  remainder  was  earned  in  the  reduced  nearly  50  per  cent.    The  report  shows  a 

asylum.    The  average  number  of  inmates  is  205,  great  falling  off  in  the  mileage  of  new  roads, 

and  the  average  cost  of  each  $105.16.  only  29*36  miles  were  built  during  the  year. 

The  Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  at  Oxford,  had  There  were  387  accidents  to  persons  on  the  roads 

$1,500  during  the  year  from  the  State ;  receipts  in  the  State ;  59  were  killed  and  328  injured. 
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Indastrles  and  Products. — The  com  yield  both  the  McKinley  tariff  and  the  Wilson  bill : 

of  the  year  was  unusually  large — 82,959,485*54  favored  a  graduated  tax  on  incomes,  prohibition 

bushels — while  in  1893  it  was  29.954,518  bushels,  of  the  practice  of  dealing  in  futures,  restricted 

The  number  of  acres  devoted  to  the  trucking  immigration,  and  election  of  United  States  Sen- 

interest,  exclusive  of  market  gardens,  in  1890  ators  bv  popular  vote;  and  said  further:    We 

was  22,000;   the  value  of  fertilizers  used  was  demand, 

|«72,000 ;  the  amount  paid  for  labon$308,000 ;  ^hc  abolition  of  national  bankg  and  the  sub«.titutian 

the  average  net  receipts  were  ♦1,7W),U00.  ^f  1^^^!  tender  Treasury  notes  to  supplement  the  ust- 

The  Experiment  SUtion  has  closed  its  eight-  of  jjold  and  silver  money  issued  in  sulflcient  volumt- 

eenth  year.     During  the  past  two  years  the  sta-  to  do  the  business  of  the  countrv  on  a  cash  system. 

tion  has  published  and  distributed  162  separate  We  denounce  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 

and  distinct  publications.  Parties  for  eontractintf  the  currency  of  the  counto 

Experiments  have  been  made  bv  the  State  Ge-  J[»"le  population  and  liusmess  mcreases,  and  also  for 

ologi^al  Survey  on  the  French  method  of  gath-  Jjlf^j^"^/^^^"'"  °^  "^"""^  mterest-bearmg  bond-  m 

ering  turpentine,  and  it  is  shown  that  by  the  *^  * 

use  of  this  method  the  value  of  the  product  in  It  declared  opposition  to  strikas  as  wrong  in 

North  Carolina  may  be  increased  nearly  $200,-  principle  and  tending  to  infraction  of  Jaw,  and 

000  a  year.    The  survey  has  also  been  largely  urged  the  use  of  the  ballot  as  the  best  way  to 

instrumental  in  reviving  the  monazite  industry  improve  the  condition  of  labor ;  it  condemned 

in  the  Piedmont  counties.   Elaborate  topograph-  the  extravagance  prevailing  at  Washington,  in 

ic  maps  have  been  prepared  of  all  the  mountain  reference  to  which  it  was  said : 

counties  and  the  more  western  Piedmont  coun-  The  present  Administration,  the  present  Senate  and 

ties,  and  the  geological  maps  of  several  of  these  Congress,  seems  to  be  composed  laiyelv  of  men  who 

counties  are  being  prepared.     The  iron  ores  of  arc  outstripping  tlieir  predecessors.    Some  of  Uiem 

the  State  have  been  examined,  and  also  the  co-  f^e  old-timers,  and  their  new  associates  have  caught 

rundum  deoosits  in  Clay,  Macon,  Jackson,  and  the  ^^^^^on^^^o^  Z^^j^r^,^  l^tlcl^^ei 

Buncombe  Counties  and  the  gold  and  monazite  ^^^  in  both  Hoilses  of  Congress.   At  present  we  have 

deposits  of  Burke,  McDowell,  Kutheriord,  and  „  Government  of,  for,  and  bv  trusts  and  monopolies. 

Cleveland  Counties.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  aoove  we  point  with  pride 

An  article  in  the  ^*  Manufacturers'  Record  "  on  to  the  clean  records  made  bv  our  little  band  of  Peo- 

cotton  mills  in  the  South  shows  that  through-  pie's  party.  Senators,  and  Congressmen.    Always  at 

out  that  section  there  are  406  mills  with  2,7&,-  the  post  of  duty,  never  arreted  to  make  a  quorum,  un- 

operation  in  1894,  while  South  Carolina  leads  in  On  State  matters  the  platform  favored  four 

looms  with  16,200.    North  Carolina  has  the  larg-  months  of  school  in  the  vearasthe  minimum  for 

est  number  of  mills,  but  as  the  majority  of  them  each  race ;  condemned  the  Democratic  party  for 

are  small,  the  aggregate  number  of  their  spindles  its  failure  to  execute  the  antitrust  laws  on  the 

exceeds  South  CaroHna*s  by  only  84,000.  statute  books,  and  for  the  failure  to  proeecut« 

Monaments. — The  corner  stone  of  a  monu-  the  officers  of  broken  banks :  favored  establish- 
ment to  William  Hooper,  one  of  the  signers  of  ment  of  a  reformatory  for  young  criminals ;  con- 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and,  it  is  demned  the  General  Assembly  for  extraraganoe 
claimed,  the  man  who  maae  the  first  prophecy  and  failure  to  collect  back  taxes  from  certain 
on  record  of  the  independence  of  the  States,  was  railroad  corporations;  and  charged  frauds  in  the 
laid  July  4  on  the  oattle  ground  of  Guilford  election  of  1S92  by  the  Democratic  party,  **bT 
Courthouse,  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  which  thousands  of  citizens  who  had  voted  for 

On  May  22  the  corner  stone  of  a  monument  to  years  under  the  same  registration  were  deprived 

the  memory  of  Confederate  soldiers  was  laid  at  of  their  suffrage,  b^  which  ballots  of  the  Peo- 

Raleigh.    The  funds  for  the  monument  were  ple*s  party,  after  being  delivered  to  poll  holders 

raisea  by  the  women  of  the  State.  to  be  properly  deposited  were  destroyed  in  *bull 

Political. — A  Chief  Justice  and  3  Associate  pens '  ana  other  dark-hole  voting  places,  and  bal- 

Justices,  6  judges  of  the  Superior  Court,  a  Gen-  lots  for  the  Democratic  party  were  substituted  ; 

eral  Assembly,  a  State  Treasurer,  12  solicitors,  by  which  false  returns  were  made ;  by  which 

and  9  members  of  Congress  were  elected.  Nov.  6,  county  canvassing  boards,  with  autocratic  pow- 

and  all  the  counties  elected  ofllcers.  er,  threw  out  many  townships  which  gave  ma- 

The  People's  party  met  in  convention  at  Ra-  jorities  for  the  People's  party,  to  such  an  extent 

leigh  July  31  and  nominated  W.  11.  Worth  for  as  to  put  in  power  a  minority  party." 

State  Treasurer,  W.  T.  Paircloth  for  Chief  Jus-  The  Republican  convention  met  Sept.  5  at 

tice,  and  Walter  Clark,  D.  M.  Furches,  and  H.  Raleigh.    On  a  vote  that  was  virtually  a  test  of 

G.  Connor  for  Associate  Justices.    Faircloth  and  the  question  of  uniting  with  the  People's  party 

Furches  are  Republicans,  and  Clark  and  Connor  in  the  election  the  yeas  were  154  to  30  nays.    The 

are  Democrats.    The  nominations  were  in  ac-  nominees  of  that  party  were  made  the  nominees 

cordance  with  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  of  the  Republicans.    The  resolutions  favored  a 

party  held  it  as  a  principle  that  the  office  of  protective  tariff  and  the  Blaine  system  of  reci- 

judge  should  be  filled  irrespective  of  party  affili-  procity ;  free  coinage  of  the  entire  product  of 

ations.  American  mines  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  and  even- 

The  platform  reaffirmed  the  principles  of  the  tually  international  bimetallism  andrepeal  of  the 

party ;  declared  in  favor  of  free  and  unlimited  internal-revenue  taxes  on  whisky,  brandy,  and 

coinage  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  ratio  of  16  to  tobacco,  calling  attention  to  the  increase  of  such 

1 ;  denounced  the  Democratic  and  Republican  taxes  under  Democratic  administration ;  favored 

parties  for  their  action  oi)  silver ;   denounced  also  repeal  of  the  present  system  of  county  gov- 
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eminent  and  ballot  reform  :  and  demanded  that  the  tax  on  insurance  companies,  $12361.59.    The 

the  farmer  and  the  householder  be  allowed  the  State  taxes  amounted  to  $164,240.23. 

same  exemption  from  taxation  as  the  bondholder  The  total  of  disbursements  was  $612,620. 70» 

and  the  capitalist — namely,  the  right  to  deduct  of  which  $230,502.05  was  from  the  general  fund. 

from  the  taxable  value  of  his  property  of  what-  The  balance  in  the  treasury  June  80  was  $137,- 

ever  kind  the  amount  of  his  just  indebtedness.  550.66,  of  which  $2,480.66  was  in  the  general 

H.  G.  Connor  withdrew  and  Walter  R.  Mont-  fund.    At  the  end  of  the  year  the  finances  were 

g^omery  was  nominated  for  justice.  reported  in  bad  condition,  the  general  fund  over- 

The  convention  of  the  Democratic  party  was  drawn  $7,440,  and  the  balance  on  hand  $88,763, 
held  at  Raleigh,  Aug.  8.  Samuel  McD.  Tate  was  with  large  bills  outstanding. 
nominate<l  for  Treasurer,  James  E.  Shepherd  for  The  expenses  of  the  State  institutions  for  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  Walter  Clark,  James  C.  Mc-  two  years  were:  School  for  the  Deaf,  $19,000; 
Rae,  and  Armistead  Burwell  for  Associate  Jus-  Penitentiary,  $59.590 ;  Soldiers*  Home,  for  main- 
ticesL  The  resolutions  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  tenance,  $17,550;  State  University,  $78,920; 
of  Government  to  restore  the  free  coinage  of  sil-  normal  school.  $40,520 ;  insane,  $139,070.  There 
ver  in  the  ratio  of  16  to  1 ;  favored  the  abolition  were  other  appropriations,  aggregating  $124,- 
of  tAX  on  State-bank  issues  and  imposition  of  an  390,  and  improvements  or  construction  of  State 
income  tax :  advocated,  **  as  a  matter  of  State  institutions,  $90,950.  making  the  aggregate  for 
policy,  such  regulation  and  restriction  of  the  i&-  public  institutions  $564,990. 
sues  of  banks  chartered  by  North  Carolina  as  will  The  taxable  valuation  in  1894  was  $83,495,230. 
secure  a  sound  currency";  commended  the  Presi-  The  highest  rate  of  taxation  allowed  by  the  Con- 
dent  for  his  action  on  tariff  refonn,  Federal  elec-  stitution  is  4  mills.  The  railroad  taxes  for  the 
tion  laws,  etc. ;  "  pointed  with  pride "  to  the  past  two  years  amounted  to  $109,247.82.  The 
record  of  the  party  in  the  State ;  and  further  re-  actual  amount  handled  during  the  two  years  was 
solved  **  that  we  favor  the  abolition  of  the  inter-  about  $887,600.  while  the  aggregate  of  the  ex- 
nal-revenue  taxes  on  spirits  and  tobacco  as  soon  penses  as  above  was  about  $120,000  in  excess  of 
as  practicable,  and  if  this  can  not  be  done,  that  that  amount. 

the  harsh  and  unjust  features  of  the  law  for  its  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  State  is  bank- 
collection  be  modified."  nipt    Its  public  institutions  are  of  great  value. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  a  victory  for  the  and  are  well  endowed  with  land  aggregating 

fusion  candidates.   The  vote  for  Shepherd  (Dem-  over  700,000  acres,  some  of  which  has  already 

ocrat)  for  Chief  Justice  was  127,598,  and  for  Fair-  sold  at  high  prices.    In  addition  to  this  land  it 

cloth  (fusion),  148,844.    The  Senate  will  have  9  has  school  lands  that  will  produce  when  sold 

Democrats,  15  Republicans,  and  26  Populists,  more  than  $25,000,000. 

The  House  will  have  46  Democrats,  86  Republi-  The  permanent  school  fund  now  has  outstand- 
cans,  38  Populists,  and  1  Prohibitionist,  giving  ing  contracts  for  land  which  draw  6  per  cent,  in- 
the  fusion ists  a  large  majority.  terest,  amounting  to  $1,848,042.22,  bonds  amount- 
Senator  Vance  having  died*  April  14,  the  Gov-  ing  to  $405,684,  and  $69,846  in  cash.  Two  year» 
ernor  appointed  Thomas  J.  Jar  vis  to  serve  till  hence  there  will  be  due  the  fund  on  account  of 
the  Legislature  should  elect.  As  Senator  Ran-  lands  already  sold  $350,000. 
som*8  terra  expires  in  1895,  this  Legislature  will  The  report  of  the  manager  of  the  State  exhibit 
elect  2  Senators,  1  for  two  years  and  1  for  the  full  at  the  World's  Fair  shows  that  $12,347.17  was 
term.  paid  on  the  building  account,  and  $34,383.80  for 

NORTH  DAKOTA,  a  Northwestern  State,  general  expenses,  leaving  a  balance  unexpended 

admitted  to  the  Union  Nov.  8,  1889 ;  area,  70,-  of  $2,867.48.    In  addition  to  this,  property  to 

795  square  miles.    The  population,  according  to  the  value  of  $8,227.65  was  given  to  various  State 

the  census  of  1890,  was  182,719.    Capital,  Bis-  institutions. 

marck.  The  Capitol-addition  bonds  have  been  neTOti- 

GoTemment. — The  following  were  the  State  ated,  and  the  Treasurer  received  in  June  a  draft 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor.  Eli  C.  D.  for  $41,118.86  in  payment  for  them.  *  These 
Shortridge,  Independent ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  bonds  are  the  remainder  of  the  $50,000  that  were 
Elmer  D.  Wallace;  Secretary  of  State,  C.  M.  authorized  by  the  last  Legislature  for  the  com- 
Dahl ;  Treasurer,  Knud  J.  Nomland ;  Auditor,  pletion  of  the  south  wing  of  the  Capitol  build- 
Arthur  W.  Porter ;  Attorney-General,  William  ing.  Of  the  amount,  $10,000  was  talcen  in  1803 
H.  Brandish ;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  by  the  State  Board  of  University  and  School 
Tjabor,  Nelson  Williams;  Commissioner  of  In-  Lands,  and  the  work  of  building  was  carried  aj^ 
surance,  James  Cndhie ;  Superintendent  of  Pub-  far  as  the  amount  would  warrant.  The  remain- 
lic  Instruction.  Laura  J.  Eiseiihuth  ;  Adjutant  ing  $40,000  were  offered  for  sale  in  the  spring  of 
Geneml,W.  H.Jopping;  Railroad  Commissioners,  1894,  and  were  sold  in  Chicago  in  June. 
Peter  Cameron,  Nils  P.  Rasmussen,  Benjamin  B.  Farm  And  Home  Ownership.  —  Statistics 
Stevens;  Commissioner  of  Irrigation  and  Forest-  show  that  of  every  100  families  living  on  farms 
ry,  W.  W.  Barrett;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  in  North  Dakota  90  own  the  farms,  and  46  have 
Court,  Joseph  M.  Bartholomew ;  Associate  Jus-  no  incumbrance  on  those  farms.  On  the  owned 
tices,  Alfrea  Wallin  and  Gnv  C.  H.  Corliss.  farms  there  are  liens  amounting  to  $11,168,854. 

Finances. — The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  giv-  which  is  36-3  per  cent,  of  their  value,  and  this 

ing  a  summary  of  receipts  and  disbursements  for  debt  bears  interest  at  the  average  rate  of  9*54  per 

the  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  has  the  following  cent.,  making  the  average  annual  interest  charge 

items:  The  balance  on  hand  Oct.  31,  1893.  was  $86  lo  each  family.    Each  owned  and  incum- 

$114,144.48;  the  receipts  brought  the  total  to  bered  farm  on  the  average  is  worth  $2,486,  and 

$750,171.36.    Included  in  this  amount  was  the  is  subject  to  a  debt  of  $902. 

gross  earnings  tax  from  railroads,  $49,606.81,  and  The  corresponding  facts  for  homes  are  that 
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54*7  per  cent,  of  the  home  families  hire  and  45*8  farm.    The  institution  is  fitted  up  with  all  ooo- 

per  cent,  own  their  own  homes ;   that  of  the  veniences.    A  garden  spot  of  7^  acres  has  been 

nome-owning  families  72*84  per  cent,  own  free  fenced,  and  the  grounds  improved, 

of  incumbrance,  and  27*66  per  cent,  with  incum-  The  North  Dakota  Orphans*  Home,  at  Fargo. 

brance.     In  100  home  families,  on  the  average,  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  During 

55  hire  their  homes,  12  own  with  incumbrance,  the  pfust  three  years  175  children  have  been  re- 

and   83  without  incumbrance.     The  debt   on  ceived  and  taken  care  of  at  an  average  cost  of 

owned  homes  aggregates  $990,774,  or  37*64  per  $37.35.   The  total  expenses  of  the  institution  for 

cent,  of  their  value,  and  bears  interest  at  the  the  year  ending  Nov.  8, 1894,  were  $1,605.91. 

rate  of  9*42  per  cent.,  so  that  the  annual  amount  Penal  Inatitations. — ^The  board  of  trustees 

of  interest  to  each  home  averages  $78.    An  av-  of  the  State  Industrial  School  have  had  no  money 

erage  debt  of  $771  incumbers  each  home  which  to  work  with,  and  accordingly  have  done  noth- 

has  the  average  value  of  $2,049.  ing  except  to  meet  at  the  State  Capitol  and  des- 

Railroads.  —  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  ignate  the  size  and  material  of  a  proposed  build- 
United  States  rendered  a  decision  in  April  in  a  ing.  They  have  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
case  arising  between  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail-  a  warranty  deed  of  a  site. 

road  and  certain  counties  in  North  Dakota  which  The  Penitentiary  has  about  90  inmates*     The 

has  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  feasibility  estimated  cost  of  each  is  28  cents  a  day  for  main- 

of  taxing  lands  belonging  to  a  railroad  corpora-  tenance.    Some  of  the  convicts  are  employed  in 

tion  that  had  already  accepted  the  gross-earn-  harness-making,  the  State  receiving  40  cents  a 

ings  law  and  paid  taxes  under  it.    A  gross-earn-  day  for  the  lal^r  of  each. 

ings  act  was  passed  for  the  State  in  1889,  and  Edaeation. —  The  State  Normal  School,  at 

the  railroad  accepted  it  and  paid  its  taxes  in  ar-  Valley  City,  graduated  its  first  class,  numbering 

rears.    It  did  not,  however,  pay  the  1889  taxes.  3,  in  June.    Many  of  the  class,  according  to  a 

The  question  is  whether  it  is  liable  for  that  year,  newspaper  dispatch,  left  the  school  early  in  the 

the  act  referred  to  having  been  displaced  by  the  year  on  account  of  the  removal  of  the  preceptress, 

organic  act  of  the  same  year.    The  court  holds  Miss  Bates,  for  political  reasons.     Mias  Bates 

that  this  does  not  relieve  the  road :  and  that,  was  afterward  the  candidate  for  State  Superin- 

'*  not  having  fully  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  tendent  on  the  Republican  ticket,  and  was  elected. 

act  of  1889  l>y  the  pajrment  or  tender  of  its  taxes  The  Fargo  Congregational  College  has  had  an 

for  that  year,  as  provided  in  that  act,  it  can  not  offer  of  $50,000  from  D.  K.  Parsons,  of  Chicago, 

be  granted  the  relief  prayed  for."    The  inference  on  condition  that  $150,000  additional  can   be 

seems  to  be  that  if  it  had  not  only  accepted  the  raised  for  permanent  endowment, 

act  but  also  paid  taxes  under  it,  it  would  be  un-  Militia. — The  report  of  the  Adjutant  General 

der  no  further  liability  to  the  State.  for  1893,  published  in  April,  shows  that  the  Na- 

Banks. — The  annual  report  of  the  Bank  Ex-  tional  Guard  numbers  480  men,  divided  into : 
aminer  for  the  year  ending  July  30  shows  71  1  regiment  of  infantry,  composed  of  8  com- 
banks  in  the  State,  with  total  resources  of  panies;  1  battalion  of  cavalry,  composed  of  2 
$3,398,170.06.  Liabilities  the  same,  with  a  cap-  troops ;  1  battery  of  artillery ;  1  regimental 
ital  stock  of  $1,087,100.  The  number  of  banks  band  of  21  members.  The  infantry  are  armed 
that  have  declared  dividends  during  the  past  with  Springfield  rifles,  the  cavalry  with  Spring- 
year  is  32,  with  total  dividends  declared  $67,-  field  carbines,  and  the  battery  with  2  3-inch 
670.65,  and  the  average  rate  per  cent,  of  divi-  rified  cannon  and  1  Oatling  gim.  The  annual 
dends  13*02.  appropriation  of  $11,000  is  sufficient  to  main- 

Ingnrance.— The  report  of  the  Insurance  De-  tain  the  guard,  but  not  to  provide  for  an  an- 

partment  for   1893,  published  in  May,  shows  nual  encampment,  and  none  was  held  in  188KH. 

that  2,224  life-insurance  policies  were  issued.  The  total  sum  to  the  credit  of  the  militia  fund, 

representing  neariy  $3,000,000 of  insurance.   The  July  1,  1893,  was  $12,689.14.    The  expenditures 

several  life  companies  received  $404,722.87  in  up  to  the  date  of  the  report  were  $10,396.82, 

premiums,  and  paid  $81,333.85  in  losses.  leaving  $2,292.32  still  to  tne  credit  of  the  fund. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  insurance  risks,  a  plate-  The  guard  was  called  out  3  times  in  1893— to 

glass  insurance  company  wrote  $61,173.34  worth  the  fire  at  Fargo  and  that  at  Jamestown,  and  to 

of  risks  in  the  year,  received  $2,168.27  in  premi-  assist  the  sheriff  of  Ramsay  County  during  tlie 

ums,  and  incurred  $1,128.50  in  losses.  Bomburger  excitement.    In  1894  it  was  ordered 

Only  1  live-stock  insurance  company  operated  out  on  occasion  of  the  labor  troubles  that  caused 

in   the  State.    The  company  wrote  $45,050  in  disorder  at  some  points  in  the  State,  particularly 

risks,  received  $3^583  in  premiums,  and  paid  at  Maudan.     Several  men  were  arrested  there 

$2,400  in  losses.  and  indicted  for  driving  United  States  marshals 

By  the  several  North  Dakota  hail  insurance  away  during  the  strike, 

companies  184,883  acres  of  land  in  crop  were  in-  The  so-called  Industrial  Army,  or  a  portion 

sured  last  year.    On  this  premiums  were  paid  of  of  it,  made  some  trouble  in  June.     It  seized  a 

$43,648.46,  and  losses  incurred  of  $14,841.92.  train  and  was  pursued  by  75  deputies,  resulting 

Charities. — The  first  biennial  report  of  the  in  a  fight  at  Dawson,  in  which  several  were  in- 

Soldiers*  Home  at  Lisbon  for  the  period  ending  jured.    Some  of  the  train  seizers  were  arrested 

July  1  shows  that  the  total  number  of  members  at  Jamestown. 

admitted  is  25  old  soldiers ;  the  number  last  €K>vernment  Land. — North  Dakota  will  re- 
July  was  19.  Three  had  been  discharged  at  ceive  1.000.000  acres  of  the  land  that  was  appro- 
their  own  request.  The  Legislature  of  1893  ap-  priated  to  Western  States  at  the  last  session  of 
propriated  for  the  two  years  $17,550  for  current  Congress  for  irrigation.  This  land  goes  to  actual 
expenses  and  $2,450  for  permanent  improve-  .<«ettlers,  the  limit  being  160  acres  to  one  person, 
ments.    There  are  40  acres  surrounding  the  home  who  is  obliged  to  irrigate  20  acres  of  it. 
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Indastries  and  Products. — The  amount  of  this  oountrj  by  seeds  contained  in  imported  flax, 

coal  produced  in  1893,  as  given  in  the  report  of  spreads  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  is  now 

the  Geological  Survey,  on  a  basis  of  short  tons,  to  be  found  in  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  has 

was  49,580  tons,  of  the  value  of  $56,150.  Experi-  invaded  one  fourth  of  Nebraska.    It  is  a  bushy 

roents  were  made  in  March  and  April  to  test  weed,    approximately   spherical,   composed   of 

the  value  of  the  lignite  coal  of  the  State  as  a  branching  twigs,  coverca  with  spines,  that  gmw 

steam-producing  fuel.    The  results  seem  to  show  upward  and  outward  from  the  root.     When  the 

that  the  lignite  can  be  used  to  ad  vantage  as  a  sub-  plant  is  full  grown  these  are  so  dense  that  the 

stitute  for  the  bituminous  coals  of  Pennsylvania,  hand  can  not  be  inserted  between  them.     When 

Experiments  were  made  at  St.  Paul  with  a  view  the  plant  is  young  it  is  soft  and  fleshy,  and  at 

to  determining  whether  lignite  could  be  used  this  stage  sheep  will  eat  it.    But  as  it  matures  it 

profitably  in  the  factories  of  that  city  and  Min-  covers  the  ground  with  such  a  thicket  of  thorns  as 

neapolis.     The   lignite  fields  underlie   40.000  to  be  impenetrable.    Qrown  plants  reach  5  feet 

square  miles  of  the  State's  area.  The  State  Rail-  in  diameter.    They  blossom  in  July  and  August, 

road  Commissioners  have  been  trying  to  get  the  and  the  seeds  mature  in  September  and  October. 

Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  to  re-  In  autumn  the  plant  breaks  off  at  the  root  and 

dace  the  rates  on  lignite.    At  the  close  of  the  rolls  away  across  the  prairie  with  a  breath  of 

year  they  agreed  upon  a  maximum  rate,  which  wind.    Each  plant  carries  from  10,000  to  15,000 

was  lower  by  15  to  85  cents  a  ton  at  all  distances  seeds.    So  rapid  has  been  its  spread  and  so  great 

than  that  proposed  in  the  coal-rate  bill  as  agreed  the  damage  done  that  farmers  have  sometimes 

to  by  the  railroad  committee  of  the  last  Legisla^  been  driven  from  their  holdings  in  despair, 
ture' before  it  was  amended  and  passed,  but  is        It  is  estimated  that  the  weed  covers  70,000 

from  15  to  25  cents  a  ton  higher  than  the  rates  square  miles.    The  damage  done  by  it  to  crops 

fixed  in  the  law  as  passed.    In  order  to  make  a  last  season  is  estimated  at  $d,000,000. 
rate  that  would  stand  the  test  of  reasonableness       Decision  on  Trading  in  Options. — A  de- 

in  the  courts,  the  short-haul  rates  of  tlie  North-  cision  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  on  a  case  in- 

-ern  Pacific  were  accepted.    It  is  a  reduction  of  volving  the  legality  of  trading  in  options  was 

55  cents  to  $1  a  ton  from  Great  Northern  rates,  announced  Aug.  6.    The  action  was  entitled 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul-  David  Dows  &  Co.  vs,  Samuel  L.  Glaspell,  the 
ture.  made  in  March,  indicates  that  1898  was  un-  first  being  commission  merchants  in  Duluth,  and 
favorable  for  the  farmers  of  the  State,  more  so  the  latter  an  attornev  in  North  Dakota.  In  1885 
than  any  other  year  since  the  settlement.  The  Mr.  Glaspell  began  shipping  wheat  to  the  plain- 
average  crop  was  the  smallest  on  record,  although  tiffs,  to  oe  sold  for  him  on  account.  Shortly 
the  quality  of  the  grain  was  above  the  average,  after  he  had  made  his  shipments  of  actual  wheat 
The  average  yield  of  wheat  for  the  State  was  he  telegraphed  the  commission  firm  to  purchase 
9*86  bushels  an  acre,  or  about  4  bushels  less  than  for  him  10,000  bushels  of  May  wheat.  From  time 
the  preceding  year,  and  the  total  crop  was  but  to  time  he  ordered  more  purchased,  or  sold,  un- 
about  27,000,000  bushels,  or  12,000,000  bushels  til  the  following  June,  when  he  was  closed  out 
less  than  the  preceding  year.  The  average  yield  tor  failure  to  make  his  margins  good.  Suit  was 
of  oats  was  22  bushels,  10  bushels  less  than  in  instituted  in  the  district  court  for  Stutsman 
1892,  while  the  total  crop  was  about  11,000,000  County  bv  Dows  to  recover  $7,500  which  they 
busheb,  or  about  2,500,000  bushels  less  than  in  alleged  Glaspell  owed  them  on  the  transaction. 

1892.  Barley  averaged  18  bushels  an  acre,  8  bush-  In  his  answer  Glaspell  admitted  the  transactions, 
els  less  than  in  1892,  and  the  total  crop  was  but  averred  that  they  were  in  the  nature  of 
4,000,000  bushels,  about  a  million  less  than  the  gambling  deals,  and  he  not  only  denied  that  he 
preceding  year.  Flax  decreased  in  average  yield  owed  the  firm  any  money  whatever,  but  asked 
from  9  bushels  an  acre  to  6,  but  increased  in  total  for  judgment  against  them  for  over  $11,000, 
yield  about  100,000  bushels,  the  acreage  having  moneys  paid  them  from  time  to  time  for  mar- 
been  trebled.    The  acreage  of  rye  was  doubled  in  gins  and  for  the  proceeds  of  actual  wheat  sent 

1893,  but  the  yield  fell  off  5  bushels,  and  the  total  to  them.  In  the  lower  court  judpfment  was 
increase  in  yield  was  but  70,000  bushels.  Corn  given  for  the  defendant,  for  a  dismissal  of  the 
likewise  was  increased  in  acreage,  but  decreased  plaintiff's  action,  and  for  the  defendant's  counter- 
in  average  yield.  Potatoes  decreased  in  average  claim  set  up  by  Glaspell.  The  judgment  was 
yield  from  118  bushels  in  1892  to  69  in  1893.  affirmed  by  Justice  Corliss,  the  full  bench  agree- 
In  1894  the  drouth  seriously  affected  the  crops  ing,  who  held  that  the  deal  was  of  the  nature  of 

of  this  as  well  as  of  the  neighboring  States.  The  gambling  and  illegal  on  both  sides, 
hay  crop  was  reduced  by  nearly  one  third ;  the  Political. — The  officers  to  be  elected  in  No- 
peach  crop  was  a  failure,  and  many  of  the  pota-  vember  were :  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
toes  were  ourned  up  in  the  fields.  Streams  and  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  Attorney- 
wells  were  dried  up,  and  in  some  towns  farmers  General,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
were  obliged  to  drive  long  distances  to  bring  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  Com- 
water  from  the  rivers  for  their  stock.  missioner  of  Insurance,  3  Railroad  Commission- 

A  summary  of  the  census  report  on  manufac-  ers  for  terms  of  two  years,  (>hief  Justice  of  Su- 
turing industries  shows  that  in  1890  there  were  preme  Court  for  six  years,  1  Congressman. 
382  establishments  in  the  State,  with  an  aggre-        The  State  Convention  of  the  Independent  or 
gate  capital  of  $2,894,558.  People^s  Party  met  at  Jamestown,  June  14.    Fol- 

Tlie  Bassian  Thistle, — Interest  has  been  ex-  lowing  is  the  ticket :  For  Governor,  Elmer  D. 

cited  this  year  by  the  proposition  for  a  Govern-  Wallace ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Lars  A.  Ueland ; 

raent  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  to  help  in  ex-  Secretary  of  State,  Gilbert  P.  Slette;  Auditor, 

terminating  the  Russian    thistle.     The  weed,  Arthur  W.  Porter;  Treasurer.  Knud  J.  Nom- 

which  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  land ;    Superintendent    of    Public   Instruction, 
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Laura  J.  Eisenhuth ;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  M.  F.  Merchant ;  Attorney-General,  John  Burke : 

James  Cudhie ;    Commissioners   of    Railroads,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  C.  F.  Templeton ; 

Thomas  C.  Kennelly,  Peter  Cameron,  Benjamin  B.  Member  of  Congress,  N.  G.  Larimore,  afterward 

Stevens;  Attorney-General, William  H.Standish ;  withdrawn,  and  Walter  Muir  nominated. 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Milton  F.  Mer-  The  resolutions  commended  the  administra- 

chant ;  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Geor^  W.  tion  of  Gov.  Shortridge,  and  declared  in  favor 

Newton ;  member  of  Congress,  Walter  Muir.  of  resubmitting  the  prohibitory  law  to  Tote ; 

The  resolutions  favored  free  and  unlimited  also  in  favor  of  tariff  lor  revenue  only.     Favoi^ 

coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  at  a  ratio  of  16  ing  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  and  keeping  Uie 

to  1,  supplemented  by  full  legal  tender  notes  two  at  a  parity,  the   platform   recommended 

issued  exclusively  by  the  Government  until  the  changing  the  size  of  the  gold  or  the  silver  dollar. 

total  money  in  circulation  is  $50  per  capita ;  In  convention  at  Fargo,  July  81,  the  Prohibi- 

also  Government  ownership  of  the  telegraphs  tionists  were  assembled  to  the  number  of  200. 

and  railroads,  retrenchment  of  State  expenses  in  but  the  State  Central  Committee  required  a 

every  department,  the  adoption  of  the  mitiative  pledge  of  support  to  the  principles  and  candi- 

and  referendum,  and  a  rigid  enforcement  of  all  dates  of  the  party,  both  State  ana  National,  and 

State  laws  without  discrimination ;  opposed  the  but  a  small    number   qualified.    They   placed 

repeal  of  the  present  prohibitory  law;  and  de-  upon  their  ticket  some  of  the  Republican  and 

clared  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage.  some  of  the  Populist  candidates,  nominating 

The  Republican  Convention  met  at  Grand  some  straight  Prohibitionists,  and  makings  the 

Forks,  July  18.    The  nominations  were  as  fol-  ticket  as  follows:  For  Governor,  Roger  Allin; 

low :  For  (Governor,  Roger  Allin ;  Lieutenant-  Lieutenant-Governor,  L.  A.  Ueland ;  Secretary 

Governor,  John  H.  Worst ;   Secretary  of  State,  of  State,  Toiver  F.  Hov,  afterward  withdrawn 

C.  M.  Dahl ;  Auditor,  Frank  A.  Briggs ;  Treas-  and  C.  M.  Dahl  substituted ;  Auditor,  D.  Carle- 

urer,  George    E.  Nichols ;    Superintendent   of  ton ;  Treasurer,  K.  J.  Nomland ;  Attomev-Gen- 

Public  Instruction,  Emma  F.  Bates ;  Commis-  eral,  W.  H.  Standish ;  Superintendent  of  ^ublic 

sioner   of    Insurance,    Frederick   B.  Fancher;  Instruction,  Emma  F.  Bates;  Insurance  Oom- 

Commissioners  of  Railroads,  John  W.  Currie,  missioner,  E.  A.  Taylor,  afterward  withdrawn 

George  H.  Keyes,  John  J.  Wamber^ :  Attorney-  and  F.  B.  Fancher  substituted ;  Commissioner 

General,  John  F.  Cowan ;  Commissioner  of  Ag-  of  Agriculture,  F.  G.  Arthur ;  Railroad  Com- 

riculture.  Andrew  H.  Laughlin;  Judge  of  the  missioners,  Peter  Cameron,  Benjamin  B.  Sterens. 

Supreme  Court,  Joseph  M.  Bartholomew ;  Mem-  and  E.  E.  Saunders ;  Justice  of  the  Supreme 

ber  of  Congress,  Martin  N.  Johnson.  Court,  J.  M.  Bartholomew ;  Member  of  Congress, 

The  platform  declared  in  favor  of  substantial  L.  S.  Ellis, 

protection  of  American  industries  and  the  main-  The  platform  reaffirmed  the  principles  of  the 

taining  of  the  high  standard  of  American  wages,  party,  and  declared  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage. 

It  opposed  the  fiat  paper  money  doctrine  of  the  Budd  Reeve  was  an  independent  candidate  for 

Populists,  and  favorea  a  metallic  basis  for  the  member  of  Congress. 

national  currency  and  the  coinage  of  silver  from'  The  election  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  Re- 
the  United  States  mines,  under  such  restriction  publican  ticket,  with  an  average  majority  of 
as  shall  maintain  the  parity  between  the  two  met-  over  5,000.  The  total  vote  for  Governor  was 
als,  and  make  every  dollar  the  equal  of  any  other  85,047,  of  which  Roger  Allin,  Republican,  re- 
dollar.  Further,  the  repeal  of  the  State-bank  ceived  18,489 ;  F.  M.  Kinter,  Democrat,  7,800 : 
tax  was  opposed.  On  the  question  of  labor  and  E.  D.  Wallace,  Populist,  8,758. 
troubles,  it  was  in  favor  of  State  and  national  The  Attorney  -  General  decided  in  August : 
means  of  arbitration  or  conciliation,  whereby  **Any  woman  having  the  qualification  that 
labor  troubles  may  be  settled,  and  that  inter-  would  entitle  her  to  vote  if  she  were  a  roan  will 
state  commerce  law  be  so  enforced  that  peo-  be  entitled  to  vote  for  Superintendent  of  Public 
pie  shall  not  be  compelled  to  pay  interest  on  Instruction  in  this  State  at  the  forthcoming  elec- 
watered  stock  and  fictitious  values,  but  that  tion,"  and  advised  county  auditors  and  sheriffs 
rates  may  be  fair  and  eoual  for  equal  service,  to  provide  in  each  precinct  cheaply  constructed 
Legislation  for  the  development  of  the  State  separate  boxes  to  receive  such  votes, 
coal  fields  was  recommended,  the  converting  of  About  5,000  women  appear  to  have  voted,  the 
the  earnings  of  State,  county,  and  municipal  vote  for  Superintendent  being  that  much  larger 
funds  to  the  public  treasury,  and  the  enforce-  than  the  vote  for  Governor;  apparently  their 
ment  of  the  liquor  laws.  The  question  of  the  vote  was  about  equally  divided, 
favorable  consideration  of  woman  suffrage  was  The  Legislature  has  on  joint  ballot  75  Repub- 
recommended  to  the  next  Legislature.  Means,  7  Democrat.s,  and  11  Populists. 

The  Democratic  Convention  was  held  at  Grand  NORTHWEST    TEBBIT0BIE8.— Though 

Forks,  Julv  26.     Following  were  the  candidates,  the  government  of  the  Northwest  Territories  of 

manv  of  whom  were  also  candidates  of  the  Inde-  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  more  autonomous 

pendents :  For  Governor,  F.  M.  Kinter ;  Lieu-  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  it  has  not  yet  the 

tenant-Governor,  L.  A.  Ueland;   Secretary  of  degree  of  independence  enjoyed   by  the  other 

State,  G.   P.  Slette;   Auditor,  A.  W.   Porter;  provinces.    The  principal  source  of  supply  to 

Treasurer,  K.  J.  Nomland :   Superintendent  of  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Territorial  Govem- 

Publio  Instruction,  Laura  J.  Eisenhuth ;  Com-  ment  is  deriveti   from  the  Government  of  the 

missioner  of  Insurance,  James  Cudhie;  Commis-  Dominion.    The  administration  of  its  affairs  is 

sioners  of  Railroads,  T.  C.  Kennelly.  M.  Sheehan,  conducted  by  the  Dominion  Department  of  the 

afterward  withdrawn  in  favor  of  Peter  Cameron,  Interior,  to  which  all  matters  of  legislation  and 

B.   B.  Stevens;  Commissioner  of    Agriculture,  administration  are  ultimately  referred. 

George  Kurtz,  afterward  withdrawn  in  favor  of  On   Feb.   19,   1894,  Hon.  C.  H.  Mackintosh, 
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Lieutenani-GoTernor  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories, submitted  a  report  of  the  last  session  of 
the  Territorial  Legislature,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing facts  are  quoted.  Among  the  ordinances 
passed  were  these : 

To  amend  an  ordinance  renpecting  revenue  and  vx- 
penditure. 

To  make  regulations  with  respect  to  coal  mines. 

To  amend  and  consolidate  aa  amended  the  judica- 
ture ordinance. 

To  enforce  the  destruction  of  noxious  weeds. 

Kespecting  municipal  assesHment  and  collection  of 
taxe8  and  licennes. 

To  abolish  prioritv  amon^  execution  creditora. 

Further  to  amena  the  liquor-license  ordinance  of 
1891-'9^. 

To  incorporate  the  city  of  Calgary. 

To  amend  the  ordinance  respecting  mortgages  and 
aalea  of  personal  property. 

The  Territorial  appointments  made  since  the 
previous  report  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  were 
as  follow:  Justices  of  the  peace.  70;  notaries 
public,  16;  coroners,  4;  issuers  of  marriage  li- 
censes, 12;  advocates,  15;  commissioners  for 
taking  aftidavit.s.  37. 

Finances. — The  estimated  revenue  for  the 
fourteen  months  ending  Aug.  81, 1894,  was :  Bal- 
ance of  local  funds  on  July  1,  1893.  $10,040.69 ; 
Dominion  appropriation,  189a-'94,  $199,200; 
special  additional  Dominion  vote,  1893-*94, 
$1,334;  special  supplementary  Dominion  vote, 
1892-'93,  $2,500;  receipts  from  local  sources, 
$31,000 ;  proportion  of  Dominion  vote  for  1894- 
'95  for  July  and  August,  1894,  $30,438.32;  total, 
$274,513.01. 

The  most  important  items  of  expenditure  dur- 
ing the  same  period  were  estimated  as  follows: 
For  schools,  $114,000 ;  roads,  bridges,  and  nn's- 
cellaneous  district  expenditure,  $88,928 ;  clerical 
assistance  in  legislation.  $14,770 ;  printing  and 
advertising,  $8,000.  The  total  expenditure  was 
estimated  at  $274,518. 

Fisheries. — The  product  and  value  of  the 
fisheries  in  1893  were  as  follow : 


KINDS  OF  nsH. 


Whiteflah 

TolHbee 

Pike,  pickerel,  and  lake  trout. 

8tiux®oo 

Suckera,  gokl-eyea,  etc. 


TMal 


Pnunda. 
10.911,664 

ia,ooo 

7,76«,60O 

47,250 

112.000 


18,898,014 


ValM. 

$600,141  60 

450  00 

155,882  00 

1,417  50 

1.126  00 


$758,466  00 


There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  catch 
compared  with  the  year  before,  owing  probably 
to  tne  fact  that  restrictions  wei*e  placed  upon 
promiscuous  fishing. 

Agricnltnre.~Of  the  estimated  240.000,000 
acres  in  the  Northwest  Territories  suitable  for 
agriculture  and  grazing  but  a  very  small  f)er- 
centage  hals  been  utilized.  Those  engaged  in 
farming,  a  small  number,  usually  limit  their 
production  to  their  own  needs  or  to  local  re- 
quirements, as  the  price  of  grain  has  been  too 
low  and  the  cost  of  transportation  too  high  to 
make  production  for  export  profitable. 

The  chief  industry  of  the  Territories  so  far 
has  been  grazing :  but  of  late  the  rich  and  ex- 
tensive coal  fields  have  been  succ'e«?fully  worked, 
and  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  made  ap- 
parent. In  the  summer  of  1894  rirh  placer  gold 
mines  were  located  on  the  south  branch  of  Sas- 


katchewan river,  15  miles  below  the  town  of 
Medicine  Hat.  A  discovery  of  free  gold  was 
also  made  in  Jaspar  Pass,  near  Edmonton. 

Edacation.— By  far  the  largest  item  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  Government  is  made  for  the 
support  of  public  schools,  of  which  there  were 
279  in  the  Territories  in  1893.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance  was  7.789,  and  the  percent- 
age of  attendance  was  71*2.  The  foregoing 
does  not  include  the  children  attending  Indian 
schools,  of  whom  there  were  2,284  in  1893. 

Maintenance  of  Order.— With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  local  police  force  of  2  towns,  the  only 
body  of  men  available  for  the  suppression  of 
crime,  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  property  over  an  area  of  906,000 
souare  miles,  is  the  Northwest  mounted  police. 
There  is  but  1  prison  in  the  Territories,  that 
being  in  Re^na,  the  capital,  and  the  number 
confined  in  it  on  June  30, 1893,  was  16.  The 
total  number  of  convictions  in  cases  tried  by  the 
stipendiary  magistrate  and  inspectors  of  North- 
west mounted  police  for  the  year  was  296.  This 
enumeration  does  not  include  convictions  made 
byjustices  of  the  peace. 

Eleetlon.— In  November,  1894,  the  election 
was  held,  when  most  of  the  old  members  of  the 
Legislature  were  re-elected.  The  whole  country 
is  divided  into  29  electoral  districts,  each  dis- 
trict returning  1  member.  The  number  of  rep- 
resentatives sent  to  the  Dominion  Parliament 
is  much  smaller,  and  they  are  only  voted  for  at 
the  general  or  Dominion  election. 

Irrigation.  —  Between  Medicine  Hat  and 
Crowfoot  Crossing  there  is  a  large  area  contain- 
ing over  3,000,000  acres,  which  forms  part  of 
the  arid  belt  of  the  Northwest  Territories.  This 
land  would  be  excellent  for  settlement  if  there 
were  any  regular  rainfall,  but  sometimes  it  does 
not  rain  in  that  region  for  two  or  three  years, 
or,  at  all  events,  not  sufficiently  to  make  crops 
reliable.  In  the  summer  of  1894  irrigation 
works  were  begun  in  this  district,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  such  results  were  obtained  as  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  the  whole  arid  region 
may  be  rendered  suitable  for  agriculture  or 
grazing. 

The  Wood  BnlTalo.— The  wood  buffalo,  which 
a  few  years  ago  ranged  in  large  herds  through 
the  woods  and  over  the  prairies  of  the  North- 
west Territories,  is  rapidly  becoming  extinct. 
The  Indians  hunt  them  whenever  they  can.  in 
season  or  out  of  season,  and  large  numbprs  have 
been  slaughtered  by  white  hunters,  who  had  not 
the  same  excuse  for  killing  them.  Thev  are 
now  principally  to  be  found  in  the  Athabasca 
district,  but  are  rare  even  there.  As  the  num- 
bers of  the  buffalo  diminish,  the  survivors  seem 
to  become  more  wary,  and  accomplished  hunters 
as  the  Indians  are,  they  are  compelled  to  follow 
their  trail  sometimes  for  weeks,  and  very  often 
without  success 

NOVA  SCOTIA.  Legislature.— The  provin- 
cial Parliament  was  convened  at  Halifax,  Jan.  4, 
1894,  and  was  prorogued  Feb.  12.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  1894 : 
WT  S.  Fielding.  President  of  the  Council  and 
Provincial  »Secrelary;  J.  W.  Laiigley,  Attorney- 
General  and  (commissioner  of  Crown  Lands ; 
(/harles  E.  Church,  Commissioner  of  Works  and 
Mines ;  and  Thomas  Johnson,  C.  F.  Maclsaac, 
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ti.  H.Hurrsy,  and  S.  Macdonnell.memberE  with-        To  eDm 

out  portlolios.     The  l^gblutive  Council,  which        Inwd  oOwani&wM,  paolte.  , , _ 

with  the  X-^islfttivB  Assembly   constitutes  the        To prov.dsi-orcertuin  public  cLaniies,  »lla^iO. 

eovincinl  Parliament,  is  composed  of  23  mem-         Finuiceft. — The  flnBncial  stAtement   for  the 

rs,  and  was  presided  over  bj  Kobert  Boak.  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  itO,  1894,  was  n(4  nude 


Mftlachy  Bowes  Daly,  Lien!  en  ant-Govern  or  ■>!  up  at  Ihe  time  of  writing,  but  the  following  is  a 

the  province,  made  Ihe  tuslomarj-  opning  ad-  statement  of  the  revenue  according  to  the  esli- 

dress,  in  which  he  spoke  briefly  on  tlie  matters  mate  of  the  provincial  Trensurer: 

of  importance  that  would  engage  the  attention     Bubridy tatofiwno 

of  the  members.  *'t^"Lff    '""   <^"™""«   "^     *iooo  oo 

The  following  were  the  most  im|Kirt*nt  acts  ,„}^'(    "rMusoi^ibtn-'i^ 

ot  the  session;  poait.  t'.!M.oM.u.Bt  Giwr«Di..      it,t3S  ss 

lDl«n!>toDd«btiia»iint,tMe,tti.». 

ToHmfltid  and  conHOlidBLB  the  flvbi  rulatini;  to  tliK        ■t.^perl'«nt ..     ,.       40.1  AI  IS 

prem-rvutiiiD  of  uHeful  bink  aod  auiiiialii.  -    —  t4SlBI4  46 

To  anieud  the  liquor-lieenoea  aut  of  ISSfl.  MIbm-  nytlty KKmXW  mt 

To  amend  ind  consolidiUe  tlio  acta  rusiwotiDir  the     Cmwn  landt... ... l^OW  m 

flolloction  of  debts.  ^       ^  ^f^f.^^^^'"*"^ I™  K 

■    Chapter  LXXXIV,  RovLiied   Sututea,      pSSU"!  


•■  Of  the  roiii»trv  ot  duedn 
lands." 

To  encoanuie  the  catablishm ._.,._ 

culture.  s.v™.wloii  dcu« **^  S 

To  amend  Vi\t,yt<:r  LXXIX,  Roviwd  Statutes,  


liducMton  ., "Sn  W 


To  inwrpuratu  tli 


Joint  atook  C.>mm.niw' act."  touI (fill.ow  « 

loTthumberlandCoaUompHny,         „.  j-,         .      .u  ■   j  ■■ 

J  he  expenditure  lor  the  same  penod  wnii  esti- 
mated at  #820,314.47.  which  is  probably  lower 


reei-ivc  a  clei>onit»r  funds  fram  (he  Independctit  Or-  than  the  actual  outlay.    The  chief  it«ms  of 
dar  of  KorestiTs.  penditure  are  given  in  the  account  of  the  sup- 
To  incor[K>rate  the  Nova  Sfolia  (irneml  Kleetric  iiJicR  granted. 
Compiiny,  limiU'd.                  ,      ,  . .    .           .       ,  The  liabilities  of  the  province  at  the  begin- 

.£e- S ;:,  ',;;S"K^' Sts^siSit  "ins  -'  ;i","  rr'  **p'-  ■?■,:'«  <"»  '«•> 

ture,  and  nalo  of  inioxicaliiiM  liuuoiK.  statement  obiajnable),  were  as  follow : 

Provlndal  dplwntliM  payable  tn  nallhi tS,0«JSI«  10 

The    most    important    items   of   Ihe    supplies  PwvmdaldabtnlurM  payable  In  Lon- 

granted  by  the  Legislature  were  as  follow ;  iJ»>"iii  difn.nni't™,'  £i6b  ench.  an-  ^^' 

For  purposca  of  education, pursuant  to  tlieL-stiniate,  ■           ^ 

t!!^'0,OUO.  £l«l.00a      MStM  M 

To  provide  for  the  pay  of  meiiilwra  and  otfi™ni     Baok  hataDca isnsw  T.^ 


To  provide  for  niikl  and  bridge  i. 


. .  •S,l4i.»JJ  ' 


To  pmvido  for  the  payment  of  interei't  on  Nova         The   province  is  also  liable  on  guarantees  of 
■)._.!_  i.L 03,  $124,aM.7'J.  interest  on  debentures  for  the  following  sums: 
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£50,000  for  the  Windsor  and  Annapolis  Railway 
Coinpany:  £55,000  for  the  Western  Counties 
Bsilway'Company. 

The  assets  of  the  province  at  the  same  date 
were  as  foUow : 


GountleB— road  service 

Coostj  of  Halilax— edueatioD 

Western  Counties  Railway  Company  t>alance . . 
Government  of  Canada—pro viocial  aebt  account 

Edueation— oounty  load 

Uoepital  for  Insane : 

Dae  by  mnnicipaiitles $5S.646  05 

**       private  patienU 6.767  9H 

**■       countiea— old  accounts...    88,6-22  06 


Department  of  Mines— royalty,  etc. 


$101,829  81 
11,998  II 

127,818  85 
1,056,289  19 

81,945  UO 


98,086  94 
66,998  17 


Total. 


$1,469,411  07 

The  revenue  of  the  province  for  the  fiscal  year 
closing  Sept.  30,  1898,  amounted  to  $760,575. 
This  incluoes  the  Dominion  subsidy,  which  was 
$432,81"^^*  considerably  more  than  half  the 
entire  revenue.  The  next  important  source  of 
revenue  was  that  derived  from  mines,  which 
amoumed  to  $174,801.87. 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  was  $829,864.16, 
$130,955.75  in  excess  of  the  revenue.  The  most 
important  items  in  the  expenditure  were  as  fol- 
low :  Debenture  interest,  $118,265.24;  education, 
$166,798.71;  legislative  expenses,  $50,925.86; 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  and  General  Hospital, 
$88,912.70;  road  service,  municipalities,  $76,- 
101.50;  salaries,  $15,896;  Works  Department, 
$14,933.77;  public  printing,  $10,261.89;  steam- 
boats, packets,  and  ferries.  $13,717;  mines,  $10,- 
403 ;  and  agriculture,  $13,005.63. 

Fisheries. — The  following  is  a  statement  of 
the  production  in  each  branch  of  the  fisheries  of 
the  province  for  1893 : 


KINDS  OF  FISH. 


Halmon,  salted,  barrels 

Salmon,  Ihrsb,  pounds 

Salmon,  cannecL  pounds 

Salmon,  smoKed,  pounds 

Herri n(r,  salted,  barrels 

Herri  ng,  smoked,  pounds 

Horringr,  fresh,  pounds 

Mackerel,  saltM,  barrels 

Mackerel,  fresh,  pounds.       

Lobsters,  preserved,  pounds 

Lobsters.  n«sh  and  alive,  tons 

Cod,  dried,  hundred weifrht .     

Cod,  tonmies  aod  sounds,  barrels . . . . 

Hake,  dried,  huDdredweight 

Hake,  sounds,  pounds 

Haddock,  dried,  hundredweight 

Haddock,  fresh,  pounds 

Hsiddock,  preserved,  pounds 

Haddock,  smoked,  cases 

Pollock,  hundredweight 

Trout  pounds 

Halibut,  pounds 

Smelts,  pounds 

Bass,  pounds 

A  lewivea,  barrels 

Alewivea,  smoked  (per  1(10),  number. 

Oysters,  barrels 

Cuuns.  barrels 

Eels,  barrels 

Shad,  barrul« 

Squid,  boirels 

Flounders,  pounds. 

Frost  fish,  pounds        

Coarse  and  mixed  fish,  barrels 

Fish  olla,  gallons 

Fish  bait,  barrels 

Fish.  OS  manure,  barrels 

Fish  guano,  tons 

beal  sklos,  number 


Quantity.  VjUm. 


Total 


266 

681,280 

fi.704 

4,490 

122,096 

296,600 

668.620 

84»44 

1,739,722 

VJ85,6«:. 

6,181 

646,448 

mi 

58,210 

45,790 

106,896 

210,000 

181,400 

8,170 

66,867 

147,459 

1,096,840 

866.202 

8,685 

21,922 

60,000 

8,488 

2,n66 

8,168 

1,995 

10.517 

69,750 

61,545 

4,582 

800,«75 

65,652 

18,899 

800 

1,149 


♦4,266 

104,245 

966 

898 

649.481 

^982 

6,867 

441.880 

140,4L'9 

880,972 

488,710 

2,469,016 

6,240 

174,630 

22,896 

872,886 

4,200 

21.768 

7,608 

200.671 

14,746 

109,688 

18,310 

620 

98,648 

400 

10,464 

17,6«6 

81,680 

19,950 

42,068 

2,987 

2.576 

8,180 

120,149 

66,108 

6.950 

7,518 

1,436 


$6,407,2n 


Minerals. — The  production  of  coal  in  Nova 
Scotia  in  1893  amounted  to  2,855,797  tons,  of 
which  about  one  third  was  taken  by  the  province, 
and  nearly  all  the  remainder  by  the  neighboring 
provinces.  The  coal  fields  of  'Nova  Scotia  and 
Cape  Breton  are  all  practically  on  tide  water. 

Heretofore  the  shipment  of  coal  by  sea  in 
winter  has  been  almost  impossible,  and  when  at- 
tempted has  involved  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  cost  of  handling  and  shipping.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  railway  from  Syaney  to  Louisburg, 
now  being  built,  will  give  the  coal  of  the  Sydney 
fields  a  harbor  the  year  round,  and  make  easy 
the  distribution  of  coal  during  the  winter. 

Oold. — In  the  province,  in  1893,  26  mines  were 
worked,  which  yielded  14,030  ounces  of  gold 
from  28,040  tons  of  quartz  crushed.  The  gold- 
bearing  quartz  lodes  of  Nova  Scotia  occur  in  the 
Cambrian  or  Cambro-Silurian  measures,  and  be- 
long chiefly  to  the  class  of  "bedded"  lodes, 
from  which  by  far  the  greater  bulk  of  the  gold 
produced  has  come.  The  regular  lodes  vary 
from  2  to  30  inches  in  width,  their  richness 
varying  from  $3  to  $16  a  ton.  The  general  aver- 
age since  1862,  when  gold  was  first  discovered  in 
the  province,  has  been  about  $14.50  a  ton. 
There  are  35  localities  in  Nova  Scotia  in  which 
workable  deposits  of  gold  have  been  found,  and 
over  3,000  persons  are  engaged  in  mining. 

Marine. — The  British,  Canadian,  and  foreign 
tonnage,  carrying  cargo  in  and  out  of  the  prov- 
ince in  1893,  was :  British,  1,081,703 ;  Can^lian, 
923,781 ;  foreign,  437,064. 

In  the  Nova  Scotia  division  of  the  lighthouse 
service  there  are  177  lighthouses,  showing  190 
lights,  1  lightship,  16  steam  fog  alarms,  17  hand 
fog  alarms,  2  fog  bells,  1  signal-bomb  station,  14 
automatic  signal  buoys,  10  bell  buoys,  95  iron 
can  buoys,  7W)  other  buoys,  8  stationary  beacons, 
15  lifeboat  stations,  3  humane  establishments, 
and  4  signal  stations. 

Marine  hospitals  are  estAblished  at  Yarmouth, 
Pictou,  Sydney,  Lunenberg,  and  Point  Tupper. 
To  defray  the  expense  of  the  treatment  of  sick 
and  distressed  mariners,  all  vessels  of  over  100 
tons  register  are  required  to  pay  a  duty  of  2 
cents  a  ton  3  times  a  vear,  vessels  under  100  tons 
paying  only  once  in  tfie  same  period. 

Education. — The  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion consists  of  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  provincial  Government.  There 
is  also  a  Superintendent  of  Education.  During 
1894  the  estimated  number  of  pupils  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  was  88,000;  the  number  of  schools, 
2,291 ;  the  proportion  of  the  population  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools,  based  on  the  estimated 
population  of  the  province,  was  1  in  4*4.  The 
total  estimated  Government  expenditure  for  edu- 
cation for  the  year  was  $220,430;  the  county 
fund  was  $122,128,  and  the  sectional  assess- 
ment $418,017. 

Timber.— The  area  in  forest  is  estimated  at 
6,464  square  miles,  l>eing  about  31*45  per  cent, 
of  the  total  area.  The  exports  of  timber  were 
lower  by  3,000,000  feet  than  in  1893. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  regarding  the 
construction  of  the  Dartmouth  branch  railway 
were  completed  about  the  close  of  1894,  and  the 
contract  for  building  the  road  was  awarded. 
This  branch  railway  will  extend  from  Dart- 
mouth to  Windsor  Junction. 
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OBITUARIES,    AMERICAN,   FOR  1894.  ceived  a  oollefiato  education,  was  deputy  sheriff  for 

Abbett,  Leon,  juriHt,  born  in  Philudelpbia,  Pa.,  Oct.  b,  five  years,  and  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  as  a 

1836 ;  died  in  Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  Dec.  4, 1894.    He  was  Whig  in  184*3.    In  the  following  year  he  reuiovtHl  to 

graduated  at  the  Pniladelphia  High  School  in  1653 ;  Coahoma  County,  Miss.,  and   began  practicing  ia«- 

studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar  in  1857  ;  and  During  the  nineteen  years,  1846-'65,  he  served  for 

removed  to  lloboken,  N.  J.,  in  1862.    At  the  begin-  sixteen  years  in  the  Legislature  of  Mifisinsippi,  part  of 

ning  of  his  practice  in  Hudson   County,  N.  J.,  he  the  time  in  the  House  and  part  in  the  Senate.     He 

formed  a  partnership  with   William  J.  A.  Fuller,  of  was  a  Whig  candidate  for  presidential  elector  in  1n5:;!; 

New  York  city*  whicn  lasted  till  Mr.  Fuller's  death,  was  nominated  by  the  Wiiigs  for  Governor  in  l!5.*>T, 

nearly  thirty  years  af\;erward.     In  1868  he  was  ap-  but  declined,  and  the  same  year  was  the  unsui^cestc^ful 

pointed  corporation    attorney  of   lloboken,  and  m  Whig  candidate  for  Congress;  and  was  elected  Pres>i- 

1864  and  1866  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  as  a  dent  of  the  Levee  Board  of  the   Mii»sissippi- Yazoo 

Democrat     During  his  second  term  he  took  up  a  Delta  in  1858.     In  1861  he  \\ as  a  member  of  the  State 

permanent  residence  in  Jersey  City.    In  1868  he  was  Convention,  by  which  he  woB  chosen  a  brigadier- 

again  sent  to  the  Legislature,  and  was  chosen  Speaker  general,  but  his  commission  was  refused  by  Jefferson 

of  the  House,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  simi-  Davis  because  of  past  political  differences.    He  was 

larly  honored.     He  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  elected  United  States  Senator  in  1865,  and  was  refust<d 

Democratic  Convention  at  Baltimore  in  1872,  and  to  his  seat:  was  the  successful  candidate  for  Governor 

that  at  St.  Louis  in  1876,  and  was  one  of  the  secre-  of  Mississippi   in  1869;    and  having    been    electt^ 

taries  at  the  former  and  the  chairman  of  the  New  United  States  Senator  again,  resigned  the  office  of 

Jersey  delegation  at  the  latter.     In  1874  and  1876  he  Governor,  Nov.  30,  1871,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 

was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  of  which  he  was  Senate  on  Dec.  4  following,  for  the  term  ending  March 

chosen  president  in  1877.     Under  Gov.  McCIellan  he  3, 1877.     In  1878  he  was  an  independent  candidate 

became  a  member  of  the  commission  to  draft  a  general  for  Governor,  and  was  defeated  by  Gen.-  Adelbeit  A. 

charter  for   the  government  of  cities ;    and  under  Ames.    After  his  retirement  from  the  United  8tat<# 

Gov.  Ludlow,  of  the  commission  to  devise  means  for  Senate  he  lived  quietly  on  a  highly  improved  planta- 

a  more  equitable  mode  of  taxation.    In  the  meantime  tion.    His  last  political  service  was  as  a  member  of 

ho  was  appointed  corporation  counsel  for  Jersey  City,  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  in  1890.    He  was 

Bayonne,  and  the  town  of  Union,  and  was  for  some  the  founder  of  the  levee  svstem  of  Mississippi,  and 

years  Pi'esident  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Jersey  the  State  Agricultural  ana  Mechanical  Colleire  for 

City.     He  was  elected  Governor  of'  the  State,  over  Colored  Youth,  at  West  Side,  bears  his  name. 

Judge  Jonathan  Dixon,  in  1883,  and  over  Gen.  £.  Alexander,  Bamnel Dafiet,  dei^yman,  bom  in  Prince- 

Bura  (irubb  in  1889;  was  the  unsuccessful  candidate  ton,  N.  J.,  May  3, 1819;  died  in  New  York  city,  (K-t. 

for  United  States  Senator  in  1887  and  1892;  and  was  26,  1894.     Ho  was  the  fifth  son  of  Rev.  Archibald 

appointed  an  a.s.soeiate  justice  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  Alexander,  D.  D. ;  was  ^rraduatod  at  Princeton   in 

Now  Jersey  in  1893.    He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  1838;   began  studying  civil  engineering,  but   sfx>n 

from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  during  Ins  first  tenn  abandoned  it  and  took  the  full  course  in  IMnceton 

as  Governor.  Theological  Seminary ;  and  was  licensed  to  preach 

AdflimB,  Jobn  Qohia^,  legislator,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1847.  In  1848-^50  he  was  pastor  of  the  Port  Rich- 
Sept  22,  1833;  died  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  Aug.  14, 1894.  mond  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  in 
He  was  a  son  of  Charles  Francis  Adams^  the  diplo-  1850-'55,  of  the  village  church  in  Freehold,  N.  J. 


___    graduated  at  Harvard  in  1853,  and  was  ad-     p&storate  he  was  made  clerk  of  the  Prwbytery 

mitte<i  to  the  bar  in  1855,  but  after  a  brief  practice  he     York,  and  he  held  the  office  till   his  death.     Dr. 


served  on  the  military  staff  of  Gov.  John  A.  Andrew,  tory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland.** 

In  1865  ho  was  elected  to  the  Legislature;  in  1867  he  Allen,  Jeicme,  educator,  bom  in  Westminster  We»t, 

advocated  the  cause  of  President  Johnson  and  was  Vt.,  Julv  17,  1830;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  2(i. 

defeated  as  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  1894.     lie  was  graduated  at  Amhem  College  in  1851, 

Massachusetts ;  in  1868,  1869,  and  1870  he  was  simi-  studied  theology  at  East  Windsor  Hill,  Conn.,  and 

larly  defeated ;  in  1867  and  1870  he  was  electetl  to  the  took  charge  of  the  academy  at  Maquoketa,  Iowa,  in 

Legislature ;  in  1872  was  candidate  for  Vice-President  1853.    From  1865  till  1859  he  was  Professor  of  Natural 

of  the   United  States  on  the    ticket  with   CharU'ss  Sciences  in  Alexander  College,  Dubuque,  and  he  t^in 

OX'onor;  and  in  1873  was  defeated  for  Lieutenant-  became  principal  of  Bowen  Collegiate  Institute  and 

(Governor  and  again  elected  to  the  Legislature.     He  pastor  or  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Hopkinton.     In 

received  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Congress  in  1861  the  institute  was  incorporated  as  Lenox  College, 

the  old    2d  District  in  1884,  but  declined  it  on  ac-  and  he  was  chosen  its  first  president.    After  he  had 

count  of  the  pressure  of  private  interests.     In  1887  he  served  here  for  ei(rht  years  railing  health  constrained 

accepted  an  appointment  on  the  Metropolitan  Sewer-  liim  to  resign.    He  spent  the  next  two  years  as  super- 

aire  CommL«»sion.  and  in  1891  became  a  member  of  the  intendent  of  schools  at  Monticello,  Iowa,  and  in  or- 

Knpid  Transit  Commission.     Mr.  Adams  inherited  iranizing  teachers'  institutes  throughout  the  State,  aiul 

the  valuable  Adams  estate,  acquired  large  additional  then,  removing  to  New  York  city,  he  engaged  in  lit- 

properties,  created  one  of  the  finest  model  farms  in  erary  educational  work.    Subsequently  he  became  a 

Slttssachusetts,  and  had  heavy  interests  in  large  flnan-  member  of  the  faculty  of  Institute  Conductors  of  the 

cial  concerns.      The  adoption  of  what  has  become  State  of  New  York ;  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in 

known  its  the  '*  Quincy  School  System  "  was  due  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Geneseo,  N.  Y. ;  editor  of 


Nov.  4,  1816  ;  died  in  Eajfle  Nest,  Mi.ss.,  Dec.  20,  1894.     his  efforts  more  than  to  any  other  agency  was  due  the 
He  was  brought  up  in  Livingston  County,  Ky.,  re-     founding  of  the  N(      "     "    "  '      " 


Sew  York  School  of  Pedagogy.    In 
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1H87  he  was  elected  Profcfwor  of  Pedagogy  in  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  on  March 
<H),  181IU,  he  isaw  the  fruition  of  hiis  years  of  labor  and 
hu|>e  in  the  estahliHhuient,  by  the  council  of  tlie  uni- 
vtrsitv,  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy.  In  1898  his  health 
toretnl  hini  to  relinquish  active  work,  and  ho  was 
elected  professor  emeritus.  During  his  career  as  an 
oducator  Dr.  Allen  produced  a  large  amount  of  lit- 
erary work  of  permanent  value.  Besides  editing 
^  BameH^H  Educational  Monthly  "  for  four  ^ears,  ana 
a>-<4istiug  in  editing  the  **  Teachers'  Institute  and 
Sehool  Journal "  for  five  vears,  he  published  "  A 
Handbook  of  Experimental  (jhemistnr  for  Laboratory 
Use  "  ;  **  A  Grammar  and  Analysis  " ;  **  Methods  for 
Teachera  in  Grammar  '^ ;  ^  Manual  of  Map  Drawing  " ; 
**  Mind  Studies  for  Young  Teachers  " ;  **  Tempera- 
ment in  Education";  ana  *^  Short  Studies  in  Eng- 
lish ''"' ;  and  was  joint  author  of  the  first  part  of  "•  Bolt- 
wood's  Grammar  "  and  a  reviser  of  •*  Monteith's  Geo- 
graphical Series/^  in  which  he  incorporated  his  system 
of  map  drawing. 

AXbfiL,  Bobert,  educator,  bom  in  Ledyard,  Conn., 
Jan.  25,  1817 ;  died  in  Carbondale,  III.,  Jan.  7, 1894. 
lie  was  graduated  at  Wesley  an  University  in  1841 ; 
was  principal  of  Wesleyan  Academy  at  wilbraham 
in  lt»45-'48  and  of  the  academy  at  East  Greenwich, 
R.  L,  in  1848-^62 ;  and  was  also  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
clergyman,  a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Legisla- 
ture, State  Commissioner  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  editor  of  the  ^  Rhode  Island  School- 
maater."  On  removing  to  the  West  he  was  succes- 
sively Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, President  of  Wesleyan  Female  College  and  of 
McKendree  College,  and,  from  1874  till  his  death, 
President  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University 
at  Carbondale.  He  had  received  the  degrees  of  D.  D. 
and  LL.  D. 

Ames,  Banh  Etta,  educator,  bom  in  Laurens.  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y".,  May  10,  1826 ;  died  in  Round  Lake, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  10, 1894.  She  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Elijah  King;  was  graduated  at  Miss  iVillard^s  Semi- 
nary, Troyj  N.  Y.,  with  the  degree  of  Mistress  of  Lib- 
eral Learning  in  1852 ;  taught  for  thirty -five  years ; 
and  wan  widelv  known  as  the  principal  for  twelve 
years  of  the  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y'.,  Academy.  She 
niarried  the  Rev.  B.  D.  Ames  in  1854 ;  shared  with 
him  the  experiences  of  the  itinerary  in  Vermont; 
taught  with  him  at  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.,  Institute, 
East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  Seminary,  and  Mechanicsville 
Academy ;  and  on  his  death  succeeded  him  as  princi- 

gftl  of  the  latter  institution.  She  was  a  sister  of  the 
ev.  Joseph  £.  King,  D.  D.,  principal  of  the  Fort 
Edward  Collegiate  Institute,  and  the  mother  of  Prot. 
C'harle^  B.  Ames,  of  Rutgers  College. 

Afflmen,  Jaoob,  military  ollicer,  oorn  in  Botetourt 
County,  Va.,  Feb.  7,  1806;  died  in  Lockland,  Ohio, 
Feb.  6^  1894.  In  1818  he  removed  to  Ohio,  and  was 
appointed  from  that  State  to  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy,  whgre  he  was  graduated  in  1831.  He 
served  a  year  at  the  academy  as  assistant  instructor  in 
mathematics  and  infantry  tactics,  was  then  assigned 
to  duty  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  was  a  full  instruc- 
tor at  the  academy  m  18S4-^37,  resigning  his  commis- 
sion on  Nov.  80  of  the  latter  year.  From  the  time  of 
his  resignation  till  1855  he  held  the  chair  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Bacon  College,  Georgetown,  Ky.,  JetYerson 
College,  Washington,  ftliss.,  aiid  the  University  of 
Indiana.  During  1855-^61  he  was  employed  as  acivil 
engineer  in  Ripley,  Ohio.  In  April,  1861,  ho  entered  the 
Uiiion  army  as  a  captain  in  the  12th  Ohio  Volunteers ; 
in  May  following  he  was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel ; 
and  on  July  16, 1862,  he  was  commissioned  a  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers.  He  took  part  in  the  first 
West  Virginia  campaign ;  was  in  command  of  camps 
of  instruction  in  Ohio  and  Illinois  in  1862-^63,  and  of 
the  military  district  of  East  Tennessee  in  1864 ;  and 
was  retirea  from  the  army  on  Jan.  4, 1865.  Several 
(irand  Anny  posts  and  Sons  of  Veteran  camps  in 
Hamilton  County  had  arranged  to  celebrate  the 
eighty-eighth  birthday  of  the  general  at  his  home  on 
the  day  following  his  death. 
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AndnwB,  Jtidion  Bowdnuui,  alienist,  born  in  Nortli 
Haven,  Conn.,  April  25,  I8d4;  died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  Sj  18S^    He  was  a  descendant  on  liis  mother^ 
side  of  a  brother  of  Elihu  Yale,  the  founder  of  Yale 
University ;  was  graduated  at  that  institution  in  1855; 
and  studied  medicine  in  the  Jefl'erson  Medical  Col- 
lege. Philadelphia,  Pa.    In  tlie  sprint  of  1861  he  was 
teaching  in  Mechanicsville,  N.  \ .,  where  the  family 
of  Col.  Elmer  Ellsworth  resided,  and  on  the  death  of 
that  officer  he  enlisted  in  the  77th  New  York  Volun- 
teers, which  was  recruited  in  Saratoga  County,  and 
went  to  the  seat  of  war  as  captain  of  Company  I*. 
With  his  regiment  he  took  part  in  the  Peninsular 
campaign,  participating  in  the  sieffe  of  Yorktown  and 
the  battles  of  Williamsburg,  Mechanicsville,  Savage 
Station,  White  Oaks  Swamp,  and  Malvern  Hill.    In 
July,  1862,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  return- 
ing to  New  Haven,  completed  his  meaical  studies, 
and  was  graduated  at  the  Yale  Medical  School  in 
February,  1868.    In  July  following  he  was  commis- 
sioned assistant  surgeon  and  assigned  to  the  19th 
Connecticut  Heavy  Artillery  Volunteers,  then  on  duty 
at  Alexandria,  Va.    This  regiment  served  in  Grant  s 
overland  campaign  in  1864,  performed  duty  in  the 
trenches  at  Petersburg,  and  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service  in  September,  1865.    In  1867  Dr.  Andrews 
was  appointed  third  assistant  physician  in  the  New 
York  l^tate  Lunatic  Asylum  at  l/tica,  and  from  1880 
till  his  death  he  was  Superintendeutof  theNew  York 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Buffalo.    He  was 
Professor  on  Insanity  in  the  Buffalo  Medic&l  College 
from  1881  till  1893 ;  was  elected  President  of  the  Ene 
County  Medical  Society  in  1886,  of  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Association,  of  which  he  was  a  founder, 
in  1892,  and  of  the  American  Medico-Psychological 
Association  in  the  latter  year ;  and  was  the  principal 
editor  of  "  The  American  Journal  of  Insanity  "  for  ten 
years.    Dr.  Andrews  was  a  member  of  numerous  sci- 
entific and  medical  societies  and  of  the  Military  Order 
of  tlie  Loyal  Legion. 

Indiewi,  Justin,  journalist,  bom  in  Worcester  Coun- 
ty, Mass.,  about  1819;  died  in  Newton,  Mass.,  Auff. 
81,  1894.  He  removed  to  Boston  in  early  youth, 
learned  the  printer^s  trade  in  the  office  of  Uie  ^  Boston 
Daily  Times,"  and  in  December,  1844,  in  conjunction 
with  several  other  journeymen  printers  on  that  paper, 
started  a  daily  penny  paper,  in  the  interest  of  the  Na- 
tive American  party,  called  the  **  American  Eagle.^^ 
This  paper  was  successful  till  the  decline  of  the  party 
it  represented,  when  its  proprietors  allowed  it  to  die, 
and  immediately  started  a  new  paper,  neutral  in  pol- 
itics* which  first  appeared  Aug.  81, 1846,  under  the 
name  of  the  *^  Boston  Herald.'^  In  1856  he  became 
assistant  editor  of  the  ^'  Herald,"  and  in  1869,  with  his 
brother,  Charles  H.  Andrews,  R.  M.  Pulsiter,  E.  B. 
Haskell,  and  George  G.  Bailey,  purchased  the  entire 
outfit  of  the  pai)er  and  formed  the  firm  of  K.  M.  Pul- 
sifer  &  Co.  Atler  having  been  on  the  editorial  staff* 
of  the  paper  for  seventeen  years,  a  principal  editorial 
writer  for  much  of  the  time,  and  one  of  the  proprie- 
tors for  four  years,  he  sold  his  interest  to  his  partners 
in  1873,  and  subsequently  lived  in  Newton. 

Aogd,  Bex^amin  Fiaiiklhi,  lawyer,  bom  in  Otsego 
County,  N.  "^  .,  in  November,  1815;  died  in  Geneseo. 
N.  Y.,*Sept.  11, 1894.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Geneseo  when  nineteen  years  old;  became  surrogate 
of  Livingston  County  when  twenty-two  years  old, 
and  held  the  office  for  eight  years.  In  l'844-'47  he 
was  again  surrogate;  in  1852  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  Baltimore;  in 
1853  was  appointed  United  States  consul  at  Honolulu ; 
and  in  1855  was  appointed  by  President  Pierce  a 
special  commissioner  to  China  to  settle  a  dispute  be- 
tween some  American  merchants  and  the  Chinese 
Government  regarding  export  duties.  This  mission 
was  successful,  and  on  his  return  he  was  a  candidate 
for  Congress,  but  was  defeated.  On  the  accession  of 
James  Buchanan  to  the  presidency,  he  appointed  Mr. 
Angle  United  States  minister  to  Norway  and  Sweden, 
where  he  remained  till  near  the  close  of  1862.  In 
1864  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National 
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Convention  which  nominated  Gen.  McClellan  for  the  the  field  thoroughly  year  after  year,  and  by  per&onal 

presidency,  and  since  then  he  had  not  been  active  in  interviews  with  the  soldiers  on  botli  side«  in  the  t>at- 

politios.    In  1873-74  he  was  President  of  the  New  tie,  he  had  become  more  familiar  than  any  one  elw 

X  ork  State  Agricultural  Society.  with  the  topographer  of  the  field  and  the  various  pc^i- 

Astor,  Maiy  Fanl,  philanthropist,   bom  in  Phila-  tions  held  by  the  different  corps,  divLsiona,  brijfaJesf, 

delphia,  Pa.,  July  4,  1858 ;  died  near  London,  Enir-  and  regiments.    Ue  thus  was  invaluable  in  piabnin^ 

land,  Dec.  22,  1894.    She  was  a  daughter  of  James  W.  and  locating  the  many  State  and  regimental  zuonu- 

Faul,  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  niece  of  ^he  late  Admiral  ments  that  have  been  erected  on  the  field,  and  in  cs*- 

Dahigren  and  of  Abbott  Lawrence,  of  Boston,  and  mar-  corting  to  the  chief  points  of  interest  the  many  bodies 

ried  William  Waldorf  Astor  on  June  6, 1878.    After  of  veterans  and  distinguished  people  who  ha've  sincr 

marriage  she  found  her  chief  delight  in  domestic  life  visited  it.    He  design^  the  historical  paintiii|p»  of  the 

and  Uie  systematic  but  unostentatious  dispensation  of  battle,  and  the  one  depicting  the  last  noun  of  lVe«i- 

charity.    At  her  homes  in  New  York  city  and  New-  dent  Lincoln,  and  besides  his  general  history   had 

port,  R.  L,she  was  a  genial  and  accomplished  hostess,  published  **  Gettysburg :  What  to  see  and  how'  to  m-t 

but  she  took  no  part  m  the  fashionable  life  of  those  it,^^  "'  Geometrical  Drawing  of  the  Gettysburg  Battie- 

cities  till  after  the  birth  of  her  three  children  and  the  field,"  "•  Descriptive  Key  to  the  Painting  of  L^»n};- 

expiration  ofthe  period  of  mourning  for  her  husband^s  street^s  Assault  of   Gettysburg,"    ^The   lUuiitratcti 

fatner.    During  her  residence  in  Rome,  while  her  Tourist^s  Guide,"  and  *^  Popular  Beaorta  and  how  to 

husband  was  United  States  minister  to  Italy,  she  be-  reach  them."    Ilis  title  of^  colonel  was  conferred  in 

came  a  special  favorite  of  Queen  Marguerita,  who  the  militia  service  prior  to  the  civil  war. 

pronounced  her  to  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  all  Bailey,  Jamei  Xontgaimy,  journalist,  bom  in  Al- 

italy,  and  after  Mr.  Astor  made  his  home  in  England  bany.  N.  Y.,  Sept  25,  1841 ;  died  in  Danbury,  Conn^ 

she  made  herself  beloved  by  all  with  whom  she  be-  March  4, 1894.    He  received  a  common-achobl  ^aca- 

came  intimate.     One  of  her  warmest  English  friends  tion;  was  apprenticed  to  the  carpenter^s  trade,  which 

was  the  Princess  Louise,  Marchioness  of  Lome.  he  followed  in  Albany  and  Danbury  till  1862 ;  ent^'red 

Anftiii,  Mrs.  Jane  Qoodwin.  novelist,  born  in  Worces-  the  Union  army  and  served  in  the  17th  Conneeticui 

ter,  Mass.,  Feb.  25, 1831 ;  died  in  Boston,  March  80,  Infantry  to  the  close  of  the  war;  and  returning  to 

1894.    She  was  the  daughter  of  Isaac  Goodwin,  of  Danbury  bought  ''The  Danbury  Times  "and  eoc- 

Worcester,  and  in  1850  married  Loring  U.  Austin,  of  ducted  it  till  1870,  wlien  he  bought  *^  The  Danburr 

Cambridge,  a  classmate  of  James  Russell  Lowell.  She  Jefiersonian,"  and  consolidated  the  two  papers  under 

lived  for  several  years  in  Cambridge  and  afterward  in  the  name  of  "  The  Danbury  News."    A  seriea  of  hn- 

Conoord,  Mass.,  out  her  later  life  was  spent  mainly  in  morous  articles  soon  gave  the  paper  and  ita  editor  a 

Boston.    She  was  well  known  as  a  writer  for  maga-  wide  reputation.    He  continued  in  the  active  manajre- 

aines  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  career,  but  her  literary  ment  of^his  newspaper  till  within  a  few  years  of  hL< 

reputation  will  rest  upon  the  series  of  historical  tales  death,  spent  some  time  in  lecturing,  and  entered  a 

relating  to  the  life  or  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  their  broader  field  of  authorship.    He  was  one  of  the  found - 

descendants.     Neither  novels  nor  romances,  in  the  ers  of  the  Danbury  Hospital,  president  of  the  Board  of 

stricter  sense  of  the  words,  they  reproduce  with  great  Trade  and  of  the  Relief^ Society,  and  a  member  of  the 

faithfulness  of  detail  the  life  of  the  Plymouth  colo-  Connecticut  Humane  Society,  the  Connecticut  Hi»tor- 

nists.  and  as  lifelike  representations  of  the  period  with  ical  Society,  and  other  organizations.    He  bequeathed 

whicn  they  are  concerned  they  have  no  rivals.    In  his  library  to  the  Danbury  Youn^  Men^s  Christian 

these  chronicles,  as  thev  may  Se  called,  Mrs.  Austin  Association,  $15,000  to  be  dividea  equally  betw«<en 

succeeded  in  putting  berore  the  present  feneration  an  the  Connecticut  Humane  Society  and  the  Second 

extremely  interesting  account  ot  the  daily  life  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Danbury^,  and  all  hia  peisonal 

Pilgrims  and  their  immediate  descendants,  and  has  property  to  the  Danbury  Relief  Society.    Mr.3ailey  » 

realized  for  us  as  no  other  writer  has  done  or  is  likely  book  publications  include  "  Life  in  Danburj  '^  and 

to  do  the  purely  human  side  of  those  early  founders  ^*  The  Danbury  News  Man^s  Almanac  "  ( 1873) ;  ^  They 

of  the  Commonwealth.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  had  all  do  it  "  (1877)  \  "■  England  from  a  Back  Window*** 

three  children,  all  of  whom  are  living,  and  with  the  (1878) ;  "  Mr.  Pnilip's  Goneness"  (1879) ;  and  ••  Thtr 

eldest  of  these,  Mrs.  Albert  De  Silva,  uiey  made  their  Danbury  Boom  "  (1880). 

home  for  many  years.    Mr.  Austin^s  death  preceded  Bankhead.  Haiuy  Oazj,  military  oflicer,  bom  in  Pikc!'^ 

that  of  his  wife  by  two  years.    Mrs.  Austin  was  small  ville  Arsenal,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  5,  1828 ;  died  in 

in  figure  with  abundant  white  hair  which  made  her  a  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  Jan.  9, 1894.    He  was  graduated  at  the 

noticeable  person  in  any  assemblage;  her  features  United  States  Military  Academy  in   1850  and  ap- 

were  pleasing,  and  her  conversation  always  bright  pointed  a  brevet  2d  lieutenant*  5th  United  Statec»  In- 

and  animated.    Iler  published  books  include  the  fol-  fantry.    In  the  regular  arm^*  he  was  promoted  -id 


1869);  ''The  Shadow  of  Moloch  Mountain"  (1870) ;  15, 1873;  and  was  retired  for  duwbilities  incurred  in 

"  Moonfolk :  A  True  Account  of  tlie  Home  of  the  the  line  of  duty,  Nov.  12,  1879.     In  Uie  volantew- 

Fairy  Tales  "  (1874) ; "  Mrs.  Beauchamp  Brown  "  (Bos-  army  he  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  as- 

ton,  1880) ;  "  A  Nameless  Nobleman  "  (1881) ;  "  The  sistant  inspector  general  fVom  Jan.  1, 1863,  UU  Aug.  1, 

Desmond  Hundred"  (1882)*    ''Nantucket  Scraps"  18»>5.    He  was  brevetted  colonel  of  volunteers,  fc»r 

(1882);   "Standish  of  Standish"  (1889);   "Dr.  Le  efficient  services  in  the  battles  and  marches  of  the 

Baron  and  his  Daughters  "  (1891);   "Betty  Alden"  campaign,  Aug.  1,  1864;  and  brigadier  general,  f«>r 

(1891; ;  "  David  Alden's  Daughter,  and  Other  Stories  "  Five  Forks,  April  1,  1865 :  and  in  the  regular  army 

(1892).     At  the  time  of  her  death  Mrs.  Austin  had  major,  for  Gettysburg,  July  8,  1863;   lieutenant  ci>l- 

partially  completed  another  colonial  tale,  upon  which  onel,  for  Spottsylvania,  May  8,  1864 ;    colonel,  for 

she  had  expended  her  best  energies  and  concerning  Petersburg,  April  2,1865;  and  brigadier  general,  for 

which  she  had  high  hopes.  energetic  and  meritorious  services  in  campaigns  against 

Baohelder,  John  B.,  historian,  bom  in  Gilmanton,  hostile  Indians  and  particularly  for  the  prompt  relief 

N.  H.,  in  September,  1825;  died  in  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  of  Col.  Forsythe^s  beleaguered  party  in  September. 

Dec.  22, 1894.     He  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  1H»;8.     Prior  to  the  civil  war  he  had  served  in  Kan^^ass 

his  native  place,  and  had  resided  in  Hyde  Park  for  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico;  during  that  war  with 

twenty  years.     He  was  most  widely  known  as  the  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh  and 

Government  historian  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  Al-  Perryville,  with  the  1st  and  5th  Corps  of  the  Army 

most  immediately  after  that  battle  he  visited  the  field  of  the  Potomac  in  all  its  battles  and  mareh<»  froiii 

and  began  collecting  the  facts  and  writing  out  the  Gettysburg  till  the  surrender  of  Lee ;  and  .<«ubHr- 

history  of  that  decisive  confiict.     Ho  worked  steadily  quently  in  the  principal  Indian  campugna  till  his 

on  his  history,  but  left  it  unfinished.    By  traversing  retirement 
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Baaki,  Hatiiaiiiel  Fkviliaf  stateiuDan,  bom  in  Wal- 
tham,  Mass.,  Jan.  30, 1816 ;  died  there,  Sept  1, 1894. 
His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  common 
8chool»  of  his  native  town,  and  when  twelve  years 
old  he  was  pat  to  work  in  a  cotton  factory,  of  which 
his  father  was  manager.  While  tending  the  bobbins 
he  acquired  a  taste  for  mechanics,  and  pubsequentl^ 
he  learnt  the  machinist's  trade.  Naturally  ambi- 
tioua,  he  applied  his  leisure  to  study,  became  a  suc- 
ceiisfal  lyoeum  lecturer,  and  was  made  editor  of  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  Waltham.  Under  the  Polk 
Administration  ne  was  appointed  to  a  place' in  the 
contomhouse  in  Boston,  and  while  there  he  continued 

his  general  studies 
and  read  law.  He 
was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  began 
practice.  In  1949. 
when  the  Free-soil 
party  was  develop- 
mg  an  influence  m 
M  assach  usetts,  he 
was  elected  to  the 
Legislature.  In  1851 
and  1852  he  was 
elected  Speaker  of 
the  Lower  House, 
as  the  advocate  of 
coalition.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was 
elected  a  delegate 
and  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  was  also  elected  to 
Congress  as  a  Coalition  Democrat  In  this  term 
he  withdrew  from  the  Democratic  party  and  joined 
the  American  or  Know-Nothing  party,  and  as  its 
candidate  for  Congress  was  re-elected  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  against  the  Whig  and  Democratic 
candidates.  The  ensuing  session  was  made  memo- 
rable in  the  history  of  Congress  by  the  prolonged  and 
bitter  contest  for  the  speakership  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  session  began  Dec.  3,  1855.  Mr. 
Banks  had  already  made  his  influence  felt  in  the 
House,  and  had  won  many  friendfi,  who  placed  him 
in  nomination  for  the  olflce.  William  Aiken,  a  large 
slaveholder  of  South  Carolina,  was  the  favorite  can- 
didate of  many  of  the  Southern  members.  Henry  N. 
Fuller,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  favored  for  a  time  by 
the  Soutliem  Know-Nothings,  and  Lewis  D.  Camp- 
bell, an  Ohio  American,  had  an  influential  following. 
The  contest  lasted  more  than  two  months,  because  of 
a  deadlock.  The  President's  message  was  withheld, 
all  legislative  business  was  stopped,  the  members  ate 
and  slept  in  the  hall,  and  the  sergeant-nt-arms  bor- 
rowed $20,000  from  a  bank  in  Philadelphia  to  enable 
him  to  make  advances  to  the  members  of  both  par- 
ties who  had  become  impecunious.  After  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nintn  ballot  the  House  agreed 
to  adopt  the  plurality  rule  after  three  more,  and  on 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty-third  ballot  (Feb.  2, 1856) 
Mr.  Banks  was  elected,  havinj^  received  108  votes  to 
100  for  Mr.  Aiken.  As  presiding  oliicer  of  the  House, 
Mr.  Banks  added  mucn  to  his  fame  by  his  courtly 
manners,  his  impartiality,  his  grasp  on  the  engrossing 
questions  of  the  hour,  and  his  skill  as  a  parliamen- 
tarian. It  is  said  that  none  of  the  decisions  rendered 
by  him  while  in  the  Speaker's  chair  was  ever  reversed 
by  the  House.  With  this  historic  contest  the  Amer- 
ican party  passed  out  of  existence.  Mr.  Banks  united 
with  the  newly  fonned  Kepublican  party,  and  as  its 
candidate  was  again  elected  to  Congress  by  a  larger 
majority  than  he  had  previously  received.  In  No- 
vember, 1857,he  was  elected  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  on  Dec.  4  following  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
(Congress.  He  was  re-elected  Governor  in  1858  and 
1859.  In  1860  he  announced  his  retirement  from 
political  life,  removed  to  Chicago,  111.,  and  succeeded 
(leorge  B.  McClellan  in  the  presidency  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company.  Early  m  1861  he  re- 
signed this  office,  and  was  appointed  by  President 


Lincoln  a  migor-general  of  volunteers  and  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  5th  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  His  first  duty  was  the  guarding  of  the 
fords  of  the  river  between  Washington  andllarp^r's 
Ferry.  He  spent  tlie  summer  and  autumn  of  1861  in 
this  service,  at  the  same  time  drilling  his  army  thor- 
oughly, a  task  with  which  he  was  familiar  from  early 
militia  experience.  In  the  spring  of  1862  he  was  or- 
dered into  the  Shenandoah  valley,  where,  on  March 
23,  a  part  of  his  corps  acquitted  itself  with  credit  in 
the  battle  of  Winchester.  With  two  divisions  he 
guarded  the  Shenandoah  during  April  and  May.  In 
the  latter  month  one  of  these  divisions  was  with- 
drawn, and  with  the  other  he  successfully  resisted  an 
attempt  by  ^  Stonewall "  Jackson,  in  a  sudden  move- 
ment, to  capture  his  command,  and  on  May  26  he 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  force  across  the  Potomac 
at  Front  Royal.  On  Aug.  9  he  took  part  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Cedar  Mountain,  under  Gen.  John  Pope ;  in 
September  he  accompanied  Gen.  Franz  Sigel  in  his 
movement  in  the  valley  of  Virginia ;  and  soon  after- 
ward he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  defenses  of 
the  national  capital.  While  he  was  in  Washington 
on  this  last  duty,  secret  preparations  were  made  for 
an  expedition  by  water  to  New  Orleans.  Gen.  Banks 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  expedition,  and,  on 
reaching  New  Orleans,  succeeded  Gen.  Butler  in  the 
command  of  the  Department  of  Uie  Gulf  in  December, 
1862.  In  the  following  spring  plans  were  perfected 
by  Admirals  Farra^t  and  Porter  and  Gen.  Banks  to 
complete  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi.  In  April 
Gen.  Banks  captured  Opelousas.  and  then  began  the 
investment  of  Port  Hudson  in  co-operation  with  the 
fleet  He  made  several  attempts  to  carry  the  works 
by  stonn,  but  was  repelled  with  heavy  losses.  Vicks- 
burg  purrendered  on  July  4,  and  the  same  month 
Port  Hudson,  with  a  garrison  of  6,000  men,  capitu- 
lated. In  the  spring  of  1864  he  commanded  the  land 
forces  in  an  expedition  up  Red  river  to  secure  control 
of  western  Louisiana,  while  Admiral  Porter  had  com- 
mand of  the  accompanying  fleet  The  expedition, 
undertaken  against  his  judgment,  advanced  along  the 
south  bank  of  Red  river  to  Sabine  Crossroads,  where 
the  Confederates,  under  Gen.  Richard  Taylor,  made 
an  attack  and  defeated  the  national  forces  severely. 
Gen.  Banks  then  retreated  to  Pleasant  Hill,  where  he 
was  again  attacked,  but  without  serious  results,  and 
thence  he  continued  the  retreat  to  Alexandria.  There 
the  subsidence  of  the  Red  river  after  the  spring 
freshets  raised  a  barrier  against  the  descent  or  the 
fleet,  and  the  engineering  skill  of  Lieut-Col.  Joseph 
Bailey  alone  saved  the  vessels  and  enabled  the  ex- 
pedition to  return  to  the  Mississippi.  For  the  disas- 
trous termination  of  this  expedition  Gen.  Banks  was 
widely  and  severely  censured,  and  soon  afterward  he 
was  relieved  of  his  command.  He  believed  the  mis- 
takes of  others  had  been  charged  to  his  responsibility, 
but,  having  filed  protests  against  the  orders  to  un- 
dertake the  expedition,  he  could  do  nothing  except 
await  the  vindication  he  was  assured  history  would 
give  him.  Years  afterward  Gen.  Grant^  in  h  is  "  Mem- 
oirs,^^  magnanimously  furnished  the  vindication  and 
named  the  superior  officer  who  had  ordered  the  un- 
fortunate unaertaking.  On  being  relieved  of  this 
command,  Gen.  Banks  resigned  nis  commission  in 
the  army,  returned  to  Massachusetts^  and  was  elected 
to  Congress  from  his  old  district  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  D.  W.  Gooch,  resigned.  He  was  re-elected 
in  the  years  1866-76,  and  1888  ;  was  for  manv  yearH 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations ; 
was  an  active  supporter  of  Horace  Greeley  for  the 
presidency  in  1872;  and  was  United  States  marshal 
for  Mas.sachiLsetts  in  1879-'88.  Ho  was  afflicted  with 
a  mental  disorder  from  1890,  and  in  1891  Congress 
voted  him  a  pension  of  $1,200  per  annum. 

Bonow,  FraoooB  Elinbeth,  autnor.  bom  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  Feb.  2'2, 1822;  died  in  New  York  city,  Mav 
7, 1894.  She  was  removed  in  infancy  to  New  York 
city,  where  she  was  educated,  and  spent  nearly  her 
entire  life.  In  1841  she  married  James  Barrow,  Jr., 
who  died  over  twenty-five  years  ago.    She  began 
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writing  books  for  children,  undor  the  pen  name  of 
"  Aunt  Fanny,"  in  1856,  and  in  fifteen  yearn  she  wrote 
and  publiflhed  25  books,  among  them  ^*  Aunt  Fanny^t) 
Story  Book,"  "Six  Niffhtcaps,"  "Six  Popguns," 
"Four  Little  Hearts,"  "Life  among  the  Children," 
"  Take  Heed  " ;  and  a  novel, "  The  Wife's  Stratagem." 
She  wa8  for  a  long  time  an  officer  of  the  New  York 
Juvenile  Asvlum,  and  through  life  was  actively  in- 
terested in  tne  education  of  cnildren. 

BeokwitlL,  Amoe,  military  officer,  bom  in  Vennont, 
Oct.  4,  1825;  died  in  St  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  26,  1894. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy on  July  1, 1850,  and  entered  the  army  as  brevet 
2d  lieutenant,  1st  artillery.  He  was  promoted  2d 
lieutenant,  Feb.  22^  1851 ;  1st  lieutenant,  Aug.  21, 1854; 
captain  and  coumiissary  of  subsistence.  May  10, 18B1 ; 
m^or,  Sept.  29,  following ;  lieutenant  colonel  and  as- 
sistant commissary  general,  June  23, 1874;  and  colo- 
nel, Aug.  28, 1888 ;  and  was  retired,  Oct  4, 1889.  In 
the  volunteer  service  he  was  commissioned  colonel 
and  uid-de-camp,  Jan.  1, 1862 ;  was  brevetted  briga- 
dier general,  Jan.  12,  1865 ;  and  was  mustered  out. 
May  81, 1866.  He  received  regular  army  brevets  or 
lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel,  Sept  1, 1864,  for  meri- 
torious services  in  the  Atlanta  campaign;  brigadier 
general,  March  IS,  1865,  for  services  in  Uie  campaign 
ending  with  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johns- 
ton ;  and  major  general,  the  same  date,  for  faithful 
services  in  tne  subsistence  department  during  the 
war.  Gen.  Beokwith  served  against  the  Seminole 
Indians  in  Florida  in  1850-\5d;  at  Forts  Monroe  and 
McHenry  in  1858-'56 :  and  at  tort  Monroe,  Key^  West, 
Barrancas,  and  Fort  Leavenworth  till  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war.  In  1861-'63  he  was  on  duty  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  as  chief  commissary  of  subsist- 
ence: in  1864-'65  was  in  the  field  with  the  Army  of 
the  West,  imder  Gen.  Sherman ;  and  from  the  close 
of  the  war  till  his  retirement  was  on  commissary  duty 
in  the  Western  and  Southern  States. 

Bedle,  JoMph  Donett,  jurist,  born  in  Matawan,  Mon- 
mouth County,  N.  J.,  Jan.  5, 1831 ;  died  in  Now  York 
city,  Oct  21, 1894.  He  was  a  son  of  Judge  Thomas 
J.  Bedle  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Monmouth 
County ;  received  an  academic  education ;  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  York  in  1852,  and  of  New 
Jersey  in  1853.  In  1855  he  removed  to  Freehold,  and 
soon  acQuired  a  lucrative  practice.  In  1865,  after  he 
had  settled  in  Jersey  City,  he  was  appointed  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  was  assigned 
to  a  circuit  that  has  been  divided  since.  In  1872  he 
was  reappointed  judge,  and  he  served  till  1874,  when 
he  was  elected  Governor.  During  this  administra- 
tion he  instituted  important  reforms  in  administrative 
and  legislative  methods,  and  was  prompt  and  effec- 
tive in  dealing  with  the  railway  strikes  in  1877.  At 
the  close  of  his  term  he  resumed  practice  and  con- 
tinued it  till  his  death.  He  received  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1876. 

Benr,  Natlianiel  Springer,  tnanafacturcr,  bom  in 
Bath,  Me.,  Sept  1, 1796  ;  died  in  Bristol,  N.  IL,  April 
27, 1894.  When  eleven  years  old  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  shoemaker,  and  when  sixteen  to  a  tanner  and 
currier.  In  1818  he  removed  to  Bristol ;  in  1820  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  leather*  in  1826  erected 
the  first  tannery  in  New  England  for  tanning  with 
hot  liquors ;  and  in  1840-^64  he  carried  on  tanning  in 
Hebron,  N.  II.  For  two  years  he  was  colonel  of  the 
34th  Regiment,  New  Hampshire  militia ;  for  twenty- 
eight  years  was  a  justice  of  the  peace :  for  five  terms 
was  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  ana  for  two  terms 
of  the  State  Senate;  and  from  June,  1841,  till  June 
5, 1861,  he  was  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
In  1861  and  1862  he  was  elected  Governor,  and  dur- 
ing his  terms  of  office  he  enlisted,  armed,  and  equipped 
14  regiments  of  infantry,  3  companies  of  sharpshoot- 
ers, 4  companies  of  cavalry,  ana  1  company  of  heavy 
artillerv — in  all  over  15,000  men.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  in  Baltimore 
in  1840,  but  the  action  of  the  convention  on  the  slav- 
ery Question  led  him  to  leave  the  Democratic  party, 
and  tie  then  became  an  active  organizer  of  the  Free- 


soil  party,  and  was  its  first  candidate  for  Govemor 
of  New  Hampshire. 

Bifd.  Kaaou  Wflliam,  manufacturer,  bom  in  De«i- 
ham,  Mass.,  Oct  22,  1809;  died  in  Walpole,  Maa.^ 
May  23,  1894^    His  father  was  one  of  the  pioneer 

Eaper  manufacturers  in  New  England,  who  removed 
is  business  to  East  Walpole  in  1818.  Francis  At- 
tended school  six  months  in  the  year,  and  worked  in 
the  paper  mill  the  other  six.  In  1831  he  was  gradu- 
ate at  Brown  University.  He  besran  teaching,  bat 
the  confinement  impaired  his  health,  and  in  183S  he 
eng^aged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  for  himself,  in 
whicn  he  continued  all  his  life.  From  an  early  age 
he  was  active  in  politics.  He  was  elected  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  in  1846,  and  while  there  affiliated  with  the 
"  Conscience  Whig"  party, and  became  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  antislavery  movement  and  a  contributor 
to  the  party  organ,  "The  Daily  Whig."  Frona  the 
association  of  the  leaders  in  this  party  grew  the  fa- 
mous political  organization  known  as  tne  Bird  Club. 
Mr.  Bird  served  five  terms  in  the  Legislature,  and  one 
term  (1871)  in  the  State  Senate,  and  was  conspicuous 
for  his  opposition  to  the  project  of  building  the  liooHac 
Tunnel  at  the  expense  of  tne  State  treasury.  Durinir 
the  greater  part  of  the  civil  war  he  was  a  member  of 
Gov.  Andrew^s  council,  and  there  rendered  the  State 
and  nation  a  signal  service.  His  political  life  wa»  one 
of  extreme  independence.  Be  was  a  Whig  till  1S46, 
a  Conscience  Whig  till  1848,  a  Free-soiler  till  IS^fi,  a 
Bepublican  till  1^2  (when  he  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  Governor),  a  Liberal  Kepubllcan  till 
1874,  and  an  Independent  Democrat  till  his  death. 
He  bequeathed  $2,000  to  the  public  library  of  Wal- 
pole, and  a  further  sum  of  $30,000  on  the  condition 
that  his  osteite  exceeded  $150,000. 

nair,  Anitfai,  lawyer,  bom  in  Caroline,  Tompkins 
County,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8, 1818;  died  in  Jackson,  Mich^ 
Aug.  6, 1894.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1889 ;  studied  law  for  two 
years  in  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  and,  removing  to  Jackaon, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842.  In  Uie  latter  vear 
ho  was  elected  clerk  of  Eaton  County,  and  in  1S46 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature  as  a  W*hig.  His  strong 
antislavery  views  lea  him,  in  1848,  to  refuse  to  sup- 
port the  Whig  ticket  He  attended  the  Buffalo  Con- 
vention, aided  in  nominating  Van  Buren  and  Adams, 
and  supported  them  in  the  canvass.  In  1852-^54  be 
was  prosecuting  attorney  of  Jackson  County ;  in  1854 
was  conspicuous  in  the  convention  in  Jackson  that 
resulted  in  establishing  the  Bepublican  party  in 
Michigan:  in  1854-^56  was  a  State  Senator;  and  in 
1860  was  a  delegate  to  tlie  Republican  National  Con- 
vention which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln.,  and  wa^t 
himself  elected  Governor  of  Michigan.  Under  hvr 
inspiration  Uie  Legislature,  as  early  as  February,  1861, 
tendered  to  the  National  Government  the  AiU  military 
power  and  material  resources  of  Michigan,  advit&ing 
that  no  concession  nor  compromise  be  made  with  the 
seceding  States.  During  his  administration  of  four 
years  he  sent  into  the  neld  83,347  soldiers;  was  un- 
wavering in  his  zeal  for  tlie  preservation  of  the  Union ; 
and  was  one  of  President  Lincoln^s  favorite  ^'war 
govemors.^^  In  1866, 1868,  and  1870  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  from  the  3d  Michigan  District  as  a  Re- 
publican, and  served  on  the  committees  on  foreign 
affairs,  rules,  militia,  and  land  claims  (chairman). 
On  the  expiration  of  his  third  term  he  resumed  pri- 
vate practice.  Subsequently  he  supported  Horace 
Greeley  for  President,  was  defeated  as  Democratii* 
candidate  for  Governor,  returned  to  the  Republican 
party,  and  then  supported  the  candidacy  of  Gniver 
Cleveland. 

TOttlr«mift«,  BiidiejB,  publisher,  bom  in  Stratford. 
Conn.,  Jan.  25,  1824;  died  in  Stock  bridge,  Mai^x., 
Sept.  30, 1894.  He  was  employed  in  the  lK>ok  tradr 
in  early  youth  ;  engaged  in  business  for  himself  in 
Bridgeport^  Coim.,  in  1843;  removed  to  New  York 
city  m  1844;  and  continued  in  the  book  businesss  till 
within  a  year  of  his  death.  He  wab  first  a  member 
of  the  schoolbook  publishing  firm  of  Sheldon,  Blake- 
man  &  Co. ;  in  1863  entered  the  firm  of  Ivison,  Fhin- 
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ne^  &  Co.,  which  was  Bubaequently  changed  to 
IviBon,  Phinncy,  Blakeman  A  Co.,  Ivison,  Blake- 
man,  Taylor  A  Co.,  and  Ivison,  Blakeraan  <fe  Co.; 
and  was  elected  President  of  the  American  Book 
Company  on  ita  organization  in  1890,  that  corporation 
porchasin^  the  school  book  intcrenta  of  his  firm, 
which  was  dinsolved  a  year  later.  Mr.  Blakeman  re- 
tired from  this  presidency  in  1893  becau»e  of  failing 
health,  and  subsequently  was  President  of  the  Spen- 
cerian  Pen  Company.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Union  League,  Century,  Grolier,  and  Aldine  Clubs. 
At  the  time  of  his  deaUi  he  was  building  a  public 
library,  to  cost  $30,000,  for  his  native  town,  and  had 
given  $5,000  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  it 

BkNnnar,  AbmUa  Jeoks,  reformer,  bom  in  Homer, 
N.  Y.,  May  27,  1818;  died  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
Dec.  30, 1894.  In  1840  she  married  Dexter  C.  Bloomer, 
a  lawyer,  of  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y.,  where  for  several 
yeana  she  and  her  husband  publishad  a  semimonthly 
f)eriodical.    Her  fint  reformatory  activities  were  in 
the  temperance  cause,  for  which  she  wrote  much,  at 
first  over  an  assumed  name.    In  1849  she  began  pub- 
lishing **  The  Lily,^  in  the  interests  of  temperance 
reform  and  women^s  rightB,  and  in  1853,  on  remov- 
ing to  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  resumed  its  publication 
there,  and  also  became   associate   editor   of  ^The 
Western   Home  Journal."    In   1855    Mr.  and    Mrs. 
Bloomer  removed  to  Council  -Bluffs,  Iowa,  where  he 
became  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Republican  party 
in  that  State,  a  Stete  Senator^  a  Federal  otficial,  and 
a  Judge ;  and  she  continued  for  many  years  her  re- 
formatory work  and  advocacy  of  woman  suffrage. 
She  organized,  and  was  for  a  time  president  of  Uie 
Iowa  State  Suffrage  Association,  and^  by  special  in- 
vitation, addressed  the  second  Legislature  of  Ne- 
braska on  woman  suffrage.    In  1890  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Bloomer  celebrated  their  golden  wedding.    During 
the  last  ten  yeara  feeble  health  had  kept  iier  out  of 
public  life,  but  she  neglected  no  quiet  opportunity  to 
urge  the  enfranchisement  of  her  sex.    Mrs.  Bloomer 
will  be  remembered  longest  because  of  her  efforts  to 
promote  a  refonu  in  woman^s  dress,  and  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  her  name  with  a  costume  consisting  of 
short   skirts  and  Turkish  trousere.    This  costume 
was  devised   by   Mn.  Elizabeth    Smith    Miller,  a 
daughter  of  Qerrit  Smith,  and  was  introduced  by 
her.    Mrs.  Bloomer  merely  adopted  the  costume,  ap- 
peared in  it  publicly,  and  recommended  its  use  by 
women  anxious  to  escape  the  burden  of  lonj^,  heavy 
dresses.    The  publicity  thus  given  it  caused  it  to  be 
called  the  Bloomer  costume.    In  after  veara  Mrs. 
Bloomer  took  oftense  at  any  allusion  to  this  episode 
in  her  busy  life. 

Bolks,  Fnak,  educator,  bom  in  Winchester,  Mass., 
Oct  31. 1856;  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  10, 1894. 
His  fatner  was  John  A.  BoUes,  formerly  Secrotery  of 
State  of  Massachusetts  and  a  brigadier  general  in  the 
civil  war,  and  his  mother  was  a  sister  of  Gen.  John 
A  Dix.  He  was  graduated  in  law  at  Columbian  Col- 
lege, Washington,  D.  C,  in  1879,  and  at  the  Harvard 
lisw  School  in  1882.  While  studying  at  Harvard  he 
became  editor  of  the  university  paper,  and  a  founder 
and  the  first  president  of  what  is  now  the  Harvard 
Co-operative  Association.  He  had  previously  pub- 
lished poems  over  Uie  pen  name  of'*  Efugene  Raleigh.^* 
After  leaving  Harvard  he  coinpile<l  a  **  genealogy 
of  the  family  of  Anthony  Dix."  About  the  sariie 
time  he  prewired  with  two  classmates  a  volume  on 
**  Important  English  Stetutes,"  and  won  the  Bowdoin 
prize  at  Harvfud  with  an  essay  on  **  International 
Arbitration.*^  He  afterward  became  an  associate 
editor  of  the  Boston  "Advertiser,"  and  remained 
there  till  chosen  secretary  of  Harvard  Universitv. 
In  this  oflice,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  he  greatly 
endeared  himself  to  all  the  students,  particularly  the 
dillident  ones  and  those  with  limited  means,  bv  many 
sctB  of  helpfulness.  His  firat  book  was  **  Land  of  the 
Lingering  Snow,"  oomnrising  sketehes  he  had  writ- 
ton  on  an  abandoned  mrm  he  had  purchased  in  the 
heart  of  the  White  Mountains.  Another  collection, 
which  received  warm  commendation,  was  "■  To  the 


North  of  Beareamp  Water."  Other  publications 
were  a  pamphlet  containing  letten  fVom  students, 
showing  the  necessai^  expenses  for  a  course  at  Har- 
vard, designed  to  offset  tne  impression  that  the  uiu- 
veraity  was  a  school  for  rich  men^s  sons ;  and  a  book 
entitled  "  A  Brief  Statement  of  What  Harvard  Dni- 
veraity  is,  How  it  ma^  be  Entered,  and  How  its  De- 
grees may  be  Obtained."  His  last  work,  "From 
Blomidon  to  Smokv,  and  Other  Papers,"  was  pub- 
lished after  his  deatn. 

Botta,Vl]UNn»,  educator,  bom  in  Cavalier  Maggiore, 
Piedmont,  Italv,  Nov.  11, 1818 ;  died  in  New  York  city. 
Oct  5, 1894.  lie  was  educated  at  the  Universitv  or 
Turin,  and  after  graduation  became  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy there.  In  1849  he  was  elected  to  t)ie  Sar- 
dinian Parliament,  and  in  the  following  year  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  a  commission  to  examine  the 
educational  system  of  Germany.  Three  ye&n  after- 
ward he  came  to  Ihe  United  States  on  a  similar  mis- 
sion, and  while  in  New  York  city  he  became  so  deeply 
interested  in  ite  educational  institutions  that  he  deter- 
mined to  make  that  city  his  permanent  home.  He 
became  naturalized,  and  soon  afterward  was  chosen 
Professor  of  Italian  Language  and  Literature  in  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  where  he  re- 
mained till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death.  In  1855 
he  married  Anne  Charlotte  Lynch  (see  ^Annual 
Cyclopwdia"  for  1891,  p.  608).  lie  had  been  a  mem- 
ber or  the  Union  Le^ue  Club  since  18i)8,  and  one  of 
its  vice-presidente  for  many  years ;  was  a  member  of 
the  Century  Club,  and  of  several  scientific  and  litera- 
ry societies ;  and  had  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 
from  the  University  of  Berlin.  His  puolished  works 
include  **  An  Account  of  the  System  of  Education  in 
Piedmont " :  "  Discourse  on  the  Life,  Character,  and 
Policy  of  Cavour"  (1862);  "Dante  as  Philosopher, 
Patriot,  and  Poet"  (1865;  enlarged  edition,  1886^; 
"An  Historical  Account  of  Modem  Philosophy  m 
Italy  " ;  and  "  Memoirs  of  Anno  C.  L.  Botta — Recol- 
lections by  Her  Friends."  He  bequeathed  his  library 
and  several  portraits  to  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York ;  his  works  of  art,  including  pictures,  en- 
gravings, statuaiT,  groups,  medals,  bronzes,  and  plate, 
to  the  National  Academy  of  Design ;  historical  docu- 
ments to  the  New  York  Historical  Society ;  and  me- 
mentos to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  Dnion 
Theological  Seminary. 

Bowls,  Oden,  capitalist,  bom  in  Fairview,  Prince 
George's  County,  Md.,  Nov.  10, 1826 :  died  there,  Dec 
4, 1894.  He  was  educated  at  St  Jonn^s  College,  An- 
napolis, served  in  the  Mexican  War  as  captain  in  the 
Voltigeur  Regiment,  was  elected  to  the  Legislature 
as  a  Democrat  in  1848,  and  afterward  applied  himself 
to  politics,  railway  constraction,  and  tlie  turf.  In 
1864  he  was  ohainnan  of  the  Democratic  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  and  a  delegate  to  the  National  Con- 
vention ;  in  1865  was  electtnl  a  State  Senator,  and  be- 
came conspicuous  in  the  reorganization  of  his  party 
and  its  return  to  power  in  the  State;  and  in  1867  was 
elected  (lovemor  of  the  State,  and  served  till  1871. 
In  1867  he  secured  the  construction  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Potomac  Railroad,  as  an  extension  o*^  the  Penn- 
sylvania system  to  Baltimore  and  Washington ;  and 
after  serving  his  term  as  Governor  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  new  railroad  company.  He  also  became 
President  of  the  Baltimore  City  Passenger  Railway 
Company.  In  both  corporations  he  proved  hiiiiselt 
an  able  executive.  Gov.  Bowie  was  moxt  widelv 
known  because  of  his  connection  with  the  turf,  ife 
witi*  for  many  years  President  of  the  Maryland  Jockey 
Club ;  established  a  breeding  farm  on  his  Fairview 
estate;  and  owniHl  the  race  horscM  "Compensation," 
"  Catesby,"  and  the  great  cliampion  "  CricKmore." 

Biooki,HbnM)e,  military  olficcr,  iK)m  in  Boston,  Mas8., 
Aug.  14,1814;  died  in  Kissiinmee,  Fla.,  Jan.  13,  1894. 
He  was  a  son  of  Maria  (iowen  Brooks,  the  potit ;  was 
graduated  at  the  Uniteti  States  Military  Academy  in 
18H5,  and  was  appointed  a  brevet  2d  lieutenant,  2d 
United  States  Artillery.  In  the  regular  army  he  was 
promoted  2d  lieutenant,  Dec.  28,  1K35;  1st  lieutenant, 
Feb.  8,  1887;  captain,  June  18, 1846;  m^jor,  April  28, 
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1861;  and  lieutenant  colonel  Oct  26  following*  and  with  the  Confederate  military  authoritieA  becaiue  of 
was  retired  Jan.  10, 1877,  on  reaching  the  age  limit  his  refusal  to  send  these  troope  beyond  the  State  when 
In  the  volunteer  service  he  was  bre  vetted  Ist  lieu-  so  ordered.  Afterthe  war  he  exertwi  his  influence  in  fa- 
tenant  for  gallantry  in  the  Seminole  Indian  war,  Dec.  vor  of  the  adoption  of  the  reconstruction  measures  of 
31, 1835 ;  major,  for  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  Aug.  the  Federal  Government,  notwithstanding  those  meas- 
20, 1847 ;  lieutenant  colonel,  for  Molino  del  Ke^,  Sept  ures  were  opposed  by  the  Democratic  party  in  his 
8  following  j  and  brigadier  general,  for  meritorious  State.  He  testified  to  his  sinoeritv  by  supporting  the 
services  dunng  the  civil  war,  March  18,  1865.  Gen.  candidacyof  Gen.  Grant  for  President  in  1868,  and  the 
Brooks  took  part  in  the  Utah  expedition  in  1855 ;  was  same  year  was  defeated  for  the  United  States  &esuae 
on  duty  in  Kansas  in  1860-^61 ;  nad  charge  of  a  light  and  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Bullock  Chief  Justice  of  the 
battery  stationed  in  the  Treasury  Department  in  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia.  In  1870  he  resigned  this 
Washington  a(  President  Lincoln^s  first  inaugura-  ofince  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Western  and 
tion  j  served  in  Forts  Pickens  and  Jefferson,  in  Flor-  Atlantic  Kailroad  Company ;  subsequently  became 
ida,  in  1861  and  till  March,  1862;  was  chief  muster-  interested  in  several  business  enterprises^  and  after 
ing  and  pa;^  officer  for  the  State  of  Ohio  in  1862-^63,  1872  acted  with  the  Democratic  party.  In  1880,  on 
during  which  period  he  handled  over  $1,000,000 ;  the  resignation  of  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon  as  United 
commanded  the  4th  Artillery  at  Washington  at  the  States  Senator,  Judge  Brown  was  elected  to  fill  the 
time  of  Gen.  Early^s  threatened  attack  on  the  city ;  unexpired  term.  By  a  re-election,  in  which  there 
commanded  his  regiment  at  Fort  McUenry,  Md.,  m  was  but  a  single  opposing  vote,  he  served  till  March 
1866-^68  and  1869-72;  and  was  in  command  of  the  8, 1891.  In  his  last  term  he  was  a  member  of  the 
presidio  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  from  1872  till  his  standing  Committees  on  Civil  Service  and  Betrench- 
retirement  ment,  Foreign  Belationa,  and  Railroads,  and  of  the 

BrooDiall,John]L,  lawyer,  bom  in  Upper  Chichester,  select  committee  on  woman  suffiwe.    Ilia  life  has 

Delaware  County,  Pa.,  Jan.  19, 1816;  died  in  Media,  been  written  by  H.  Fielder  (Springfield,  Mass.,  1883). 
Pa.,  Juno  3,  1894.    lie  received  a  common-school        Browne,  John  lEDls,  naval  officer,  bom  in  Hinadale, 

education,  studied  law,  and  practiced  it  the  greater  N.  IL,  May  10, 1831 ;  died  in  Washington.  D.  C^  Dec. 

part  of  his  life.    He  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  7, 1894.    He  was  graduated  at  the  medical  departmtot 

Pennsylvania  abolitionists,  and  an  intimate  associate  of  Harvard  College  in  1862 ;  entered  the  United  8tat«B 

of  Thaddous  Stevens.    Prior  to  the   civil  war  he  navy  as  an  assistant  sui^eon  on  March  26,  185S;  waa 

served  in  the  State  Legislature.    In  1860  he  was  a  promoted  passed  assistant  suigeon  May   12.    1858; 

member  of  the  electoral  college,  and  voted  for  Abra-  surgeon,  June  19,  1861 ;  medi(»l  inspector^  l>ec.  1, 

ham  Lincoln,  and  in  1872,  in  the  same  capacity,  he  1871 ;  medical  director,  Oct  6, 1878 ;  and  Chief  of  the 

voted  for  Gen.  Grant    He  was  elected  to  Congress  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  with  the  title  of 

from  the  7th  Pennsylvania  District,  as  a  Republican,  surgeon  general  and  the  rank  of  commodore,  April  2, 

in  1862, 1864.  and  1866,  and  served  on  the  Committees  1888:  and  was  retired  May  10,  1898.     During?  his 

on  Public  Expenditures  and  on  Accounts.    In  1878  naval  career  ho  was  on  sea  service  eleven  jeant  and 

he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Couven-  one  month ;  on  shore  or  other  duty,  twenty-six  yeara 

tion,  in  which  he  urged  the  abolition  of  capital  pun-  and  tliree  months;  and  was  unemployed  five   vears 

ishment  and  the  granting  of  the  suifrage  to  women.  and  five  months.    In  1855-'57,  while  attached  to  the 

Bzown,  Abel  J.,  clergyman  and  author,  bom  near  **  Active,"  he  was  engafi'ed  in  surveying  the  coast  and 

Lincolnton,  N.  C,  Mareh  27,  1817 ;  died  in  Blount-  harbors  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Ter- 

ville,  Tenn.,  July  17, 1894.    He  received  his  classical  ritory,  in  the  Indian  war  on  Puget  Sound,  and  in 


Academy,  Blountville,  and  aftern-ard  as  professor  in     with  over  800  slaves  on  })oanl,  destined  for  the  Cuban 


gations  in  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  covering  a     He  was  surgeon  on  the  •*  Keanarge  "  during  her  »uc- 


ice  of  the  Lutheran  Church.    He  was  a  frequent  con-  Mare  Island  ( Cal.)  Navy  Yard  in  1869-71 ;  fleet-sur- 

tributor  to  the  religious  periodicals  of  the  Church  geon  ofthe  North  Pacific  station  in  1874-*r6 ;  PrcMdent 

and  to  literary  magazines ;  and  in  addition  to  this  he  of  the  Medical  Examining  Board,  Washington,  D.  C^ 

published  a  number  of  sermons  in  pamphlet  fonn.  in  1880-'82 ;    United  States  naval  representative  at 

Roanoke  College,  in  1878,  conferred  on  him  the  de-  the  Interaatiorial  Medical  Congress  in  London,  Eng- 

gree  of  doctor  of  divinity.     He  took  a  leading  part  in  land,  in  1881,  and  in  Copenhagan  in  1884 ;  in  charge 

the  formation  of  the  United  Synod  of  the  South  in  of  the  Museum  of  Hygiene  in  1882-'86;  member  of 

18SB.  the  National  Board  or  Health  in  1883 ;  and  member  of 

Brawn,  Joieph  Emonon,  jurist,  bom  in  Pickens  Coun-  the  Betiring^oard  from  1885  till  his  appointment  aa 

ty.  S.  C,  April  15,  1821 ;  died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Nov.  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

30, 1894.    He  removed  to  Georgia  in  1836 ;  was  edu-  Brown-fl^qiuurd,  Oharles  Edward,  an  American-French 

cated  at  Calhoun  Academv,  South  Carolina ;  taught  physiologist,  bom  in  Port  Louis,  Island  of  Mauritiua, 

at  Canton,  Go. ;  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845.  April  8,  1817 ;  died  in  Paris,  France,  April  2,  18*4. 

In  1846  he  was  graduated  at  the  law  school  of  Yale  He  was  the  son  of  Edward  Brown,  a  sea  captain  from 

College,  and  began  practicing  at  Canton,  Ga.  He  was  Philadelphia,  whose  vessel  was  lost  in  an  attempt  to 

A^A^*nA  a  fifnfzk  Qanofrti^irt  1(L1Q  •  a  Pin«v>o  ¥\v>oairl«iTitUi1  nnnvAv  nmviAinnA  f/)  the  inhflhttRTltfi  of  MauriftiiM  Hiir- 


and 

Hi*  a  Democrat,  in  1857, 1B59, 1861,  and  1868.    Having  was  never  heard  from  after  leaving  Mauritius.    The 

sympathy  with  the  secession  movement,  he  took  pos-  boy  received  his  early  education  in  Port  Louis,  where 

session,  as  Govemor,  of  Forts  Jackson  and  Pulaski  he' also  had  charge  of  two  circulating  libraries,  from 

before  his  State  seceded,  and  of  the  United  States  which  he  was  enabled  to  gratify  his  great  fondneaa 

arsenal  at  Augusta  immediately  afterward.    He  aided  for  reading.    In  1888  he  went  to  Paris  to  complete  his 

the  Confederate  cause  throughout  the  war,  tliough  he  education,  and  promptly  took  his  bachelor  degrees  in 

strongly  opposed  some  of  Jefferson  Davis's  war  moas-  letters  (1838)  and  in  science  (1839),  and  then  devoted 

ures  on  constitutional  grounds.    At\er  raising  a  force  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  receiving  his  M.  D. 

of  10,000  men  to  check  Gen.  Shemian's  march  through  on  Jan.  3, 1846,  when  he  presented  a  theeis  on  the 

Georgia,  he  became  involved  in  a  heated  controversy  **  Vital  Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Spinal  Cord.** 
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Meanwhile  he  had  lectured  acceptably  on  natural 
hiHtory,  chemistry,  and  physics,  and  later  on  physi- 
^I'Vy*  being  at  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  his  degree  a 
reeogulzed  investigator  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the 
nervous  svstem.  boon  after  he  came  to  the  United 
States  ana  for  a  time  filled  the  chair  of  Physiology  in 
the  New  York  Medical  Colleffe.  In  1858  he  founded, 
in  Paris,  the  ^Journal  de  lal'hyBiologie  de  TUomme 
et  iieai  Animaux,*^  which  he  continued  to  edit  until 
!>»»>:$.  Also  during  1858  he  delivered  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  the  nervous  system  before  the  Koyal  College 
of  I'liysicians  and  Surveons  in  London.  For  a  time 
he  then  made  London  his  home,  and  in  1860  he  or- 

fanized  there  the 
lospital  for  the  Par- 
alyzed and  Epilep- 
tic, lie  came  to  the 
United  States  in 
1864,  and  for  some 
years  held  the  chair 
of  Physiology  and 
Pathology  of  the 
Nervous  Svstem  in 
the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Harvard 
University.  Five 
years  later  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and 
became  Professor  of 
Experimental  and 
Comparative  Pa- 
thology in  the  ^cole 
de  Meaecine,  and  at 
this  time  he  found- 
ed with  Charcot  and 
Vulpian  the  ^  Archives  de  Physiologio  Normale  et 
Patnoloffique,  of  which  later  he  became  sole  editor. 
in  1878  ne  was  a^ain  in  the  United  States  and  fol- 
lowed his  profession  in  New  York,  also  founding  in 
that^ear  the  ^^  Archives  of  Scientific  and  Practical 
Medicine,"  in  the  management  of  which  Dr.  Edward 
C.  Sequin  was  his  associate.  He  again  returned  to 
Paris  in  1878,  and  there  succeeded  Claude  Bernard  in 
the  chair  of  Experimental  Medicine  in  the  Collcjzo  de 
France.  Thereafter  he  remained  in  Paris  until  his 
death,  where  later  he  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  Vul- 
pian in  the  Acaddmie  des  Sciences.  Throughout 
nis  long  life  he  was  an  indefatigable  student  and 
a  brilliant  experimenter.  His  investigations  were 
manT  and  of  a  striking  nature.  He  was  the  found- 
er of  the  viTisectionist  school,  and  performed  man^ 
experiments  in  the  transfusion  of  blood.  One  of  his 
notable  triumphs  was  the  reviving  of  a  dog  which 
had  apparently  died  of  peritonitis.  He  injected  fresh 
blood  from  a  living  dog  into  the  carotid  artery  of 
the  dead  animal,  and  thereby  recalled  the  dog  to 
life,  so  that  it  stood  on  its  feet,  wagged  its  tail,  and 
£rave  other  conclusive  evidences  of  life.  Twelve 
noun  later  it  died.  By  the  transfusion  of  defibrinated 
blood  he  produced  results  tending  to  show  that  the 
fibrin  in  tne  blood  has  no  value  in  nutrition,  but  is  an 
cxcrementitious  product  He  discovered  that  de- 
fibrinated and  oxygenated  blood  will  restore  the  irri- 
tability of  the  muscles  after  a  corpse  has  become  rigid ; 
that  the  blood  returns  through  the  veins  as  venous 
blood,  containing  fibrin;  ana  that  by  injecting  it  re- 
peatedly into  the  arteries,  after  defibrinating  and 
•f>xygenating  it  each  time,  the  irritability  of  the 
muscles  can  be  maintained  for  hours.  His  experi- 
ments led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  art«>rial  blood 
alone  is  subservient  to  nutrition,  but  that  venous 
blood  is  necessary  to  produce  contractions  of  the 
niuMcles.  He  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  on 
animal  heat,  by  which  he  fixed  the  temperature  of 
the  human  body  at  108°  F. — several  degrees  higlier 
than  previous  investigators.  In  the  case  of  poisons 
that  cause  a  diminution  of  temperature,  be  found 
that  the  toxic  action  can  be  counteracted  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  artificially  maintaining  the  heat 
of  the  body.  His  experiments  on  tlie  spinal  cord 
led  him    to  the  conclusion  that  the  fibers  of  the 


posterior  or  sensory  columns  of  the  cord  do  not  con- 
nect directly  with  the  brain,  but  convey  impressions 
to  the  gra^  matter  of  the  cord,  which  transmits  them 
to  the  Oram,  and  that  tlie  fibers  intersect  within  the 
^ray  matter,  near  the  point  where  they  enter,  and  not 
m  the  cerebrum  or  medulla  oblongata.  The  decussa- 
tion of  the  motor  fibers,  those  of  tiie  anterior  column 
of  the  spinal  column  he  found,  on  the  odier  hand,  is 
in  the  medulla  oblongata.  He  experimented  likewise 
on  the  muscles,  on  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves 
and  ganglions,  and  on  the  enect  of  tlic  removal  of  the 
suprarenal  capsules.  These  brilliant  investigations 
culminated  in  his  announcement  before  the  Socidt6 
de  Biologic  of  Paris  (of  which  he  was  president)  on 
June  1, 1889,  of  the  etfects  produced  on  man  by  sub- 
cutaneous injections  of  a  liquid  obtained  from  the 
testicles  of  animals  (see  "Annual  Cyclopiedia"  for 
1889,  page  287).  This  discovery  was  not  well  re- 
ceived in  Paris,  but  obtained  notoriety  in  the  United 
States  through  the  press.  Perfect  cures  failed,  and 
in  consequence  the  subject  soon  became  a  matter  of 
ridicule.  Later  and  extended  experimentation  in 
France  has  shown  its  value  in  sucn  diseases  as  lo- 
comotor ataxia,  cancer,  palsy,  hvsteria,  chorea,  ma- 
larial fevers,  and  neurastnenia.  This  fact  was  snown 
in  1893  by  Dr.  Brown-S6quard,  who  then  said :  "Its 
modifying  power  over  the  nutrition  of  the  muscu- 
lar tissues  and  the  nervous  system  is  undeniable. 
The  orchitic  juice  does  not  cure,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
that  term,  any  malady' ;  its  use  is  to  stimulate  and  sup- 
ply immediately  available  nutritive  matter.  The  re- 
sults it  produces  depend  upon  its  influence  on  the 
nerves  and  upon  its  supplying  the  elements  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  new  cells."  Five  prizes  were 
awarded  him  by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
not  including  the  Lacage  premium^  which  he  receivea 
in  1882,  and  the  biannual  premium  in  1885,  and 
twice  he  received  the  Queen^  grants  for  tlie  encour- 
agement of  science  from  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
of  which  organization  he  wasB  fellow.  In  1881  he  re- 
ceived the  Baly  medal  from  the  Koyal  College  of 
Physicians,  of  which  he  was  also  a  fellow,  and  in  1868 
he  was  elected  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
this  country.  He  held  high  rank  in  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  had  received  an  honorary  degree  from 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Besides  many  spe- 
cial memoirs  and  pamphlets,  he  published  m  the 
United  States  "  Lectures  on  tne  Physiologv  and  Pa- 
thology of  the  Nervous  System  "  (Philadelphia,  1860); 
^  Lectures  on  Paralysis  of  the  Lower  Extremities  ** 
(I860) ;  and  **  Lectures  on  Nervous  Affections  "  (1878). 
whether  in  Paris.  London,  or  New  Y'ork  he  had  a 
large  practice,  ana  was  especiallpr  sought  after  as  a 
consulting  physician  in  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
but  his  preference  was  for  investigation.  Science  was 
his  god.  Persbnally  he  was  extremely  magnetic,  and 
had  the  flaming  black  eyes  of  his  Malabar  ancestors. 
They  were  magnificent,  and  as  eloquent  as  his  tongue. 
He  made  the  hearts  of  those  he  addressed  bum  wiUiin 
them.  The  clear  apprehension  and  power  of  expres- 
sion with  his  taste  for  clear-cut  expression  he  inherited 
from  his  French  ancestr^^  while  the  wanu  impulse  of 
his  nature  was  derived  from  his  Irish  progenitors.  He 
survived  three  wives,  the  first  of  whom  was  Miss 
Ellen  Fletcher,  a  niece  of  Daniel  Webster's  first  wife. 
Borkbaak,  Alfirad  Pott,  elocutionist,  bom  near  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  July  10, 1846;  died  in  New  York  city.  June 
22, 1894.  He  wan  a  son  of  W.  M.  Burbank,  M.  D., 
and  was  named  for  Alfred  Post,  M.  D.,  his  father^s 
preceptor.  Immediately  after  beinff  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  he  entereti  tne  National  army, 
and  served  with  credit  in  Tennessee.  After  the  war 
he  was  for  several  years  principal  respectively  of 
Dearborn  College  and  of  Douglas  College,  both  at 
Chicago,  and  subsequently  he  became  a  professional 
reader  and  an  actor.  In  1887  he  played  t)ie  title 
part  in  Mark  Twain's  *' Claimant  "at' the  Lyceum 
Theater,  New  York  city.  He  also  played  the  part  ot 
Dick  Phenyl  in  Pinero's"  Sweet  Lavender,"  produced 
by  Daniel  It'rohman's  company  throughout  tne  coun- 
try, and  made  two  tours  in  partnership  with  "Bill 
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Nye."    He  was  a  member  of  the  Lotos  Club  of  New 
York  city  and  of  the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  fraternity. 

Bmnham,  Horooe  "SMtj  lawyer,  bom  in  Columbia 
County,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  10,  1824;  died  at  Ai^pen  Shade, 
Henrico  County,  Va.,  April  10,  1894.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  Aug.  12, 1844, 
and  practiced  law  in  the  courts  of  that  State  till  1861. 
On  <>ct  81  of  that  year  he  entered  the  National  army 
as  lieutenant  colonel,  67th  Pennsylvania  Infantry ;  on 
Oct.  31, 1864j  was  both  honorably  mustered  out  under 
his  commission  and  commissioned  major  and  judge 
advocate;  on  March  13, 1865,  was  bre vetted  lieuten- 
ant colonel  and  colonel  for  meritorious  services  dur- 
ing the  war;  and  on  Feb.  25, 1867,  was  transferred  to 
the  regular  army  with  the  rank  of  major.  He  was 
promoted  lieutenant  colonel  and  made  deputy  judge- 
advocate  general,  July  5, 1884,  and  was  retired  Sept. 
10, 1888.  He  was  engaged  in  the  principal  campaigns 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  1862-^63,  serving  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  during  the  latter  year,  ex- 
cepting while  on  temporary  duty  in  New  York  city 
during  the  draft  riots.  From  (Jet  81, 1864,  till  May 
23,  1866,  he  was  judge  advocate  of  general  courts- 
martial,  and  then  served  a  year  in  the  Bureau  of  Mili- 
taij  Justice  in  Washington,  D.  C.  In  1867-^70  he  was 
chief  judge  advocate  of  the  1st  Military  District,  with 
headquarters  at  Richmond,  and  during  this  period  he 
served  as  an  additional  judge  of  the  Hustings  Court,  of 
Richmond,  and  as  one  of  the  judges  and  president  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia.  He  was 
attached  to  the  Department  of  the  South  in  1870-72 ; 
was  on  temporary  duty  in  the  Department  of  Texas  in 
1872;  was  judtfe  advocate  in  the  Department  of  the 
Platte  in  1872-^86;  and  completed  his  active  service 
in  the  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Gen.  Crook  commended  his  fidelity  to  duty  in 
general  orders,  and  Gen.  Howard  testified  to  his  fidel- 
ity and  zeal  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement. 

Butterflald,  Horatb  Qoiiu^,  educator,  bom  in  Phillips, 
Me.,  Aug.  5,  1822;  died  in  Olivet,  Mich.,  Feb.  12, 
1894.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1848, 
and  at  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  Maine,  in 
1853,  studying  law  for  a  short  time  between  the  two 
courses.  He  practiced  in  Eastern  cities  and  towns  till 
1866,  when  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages in  Washburn  College,  Kansas,  of  which  he 
became  president  in  1869.  In  1876  he  resigned  to  as- 
sume the  presidency  of  Olivet  College,  Michigan, 
which  he  retained  till  1892. 

Oampbell,  Allan,  civil  engineer,  bom  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  in  1815;  died  in  New  York  city,  March  18, 
1894.  He  received  a  thorough  education,  studied 
civil  engineering,  and  for  nearly  fifty  vears  was  con- 
nected with  large  undertakings  in  tiie  line  of  his 
profession.  He  oegan  working  on  a  railway,  and 
when  twenty-one  yaais  old  had  become  chief  en- 
gineer. Subsequontl  V  he  was  employed  on  the  Ithaca 
and  Owego  Railroad,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Ohio 
river  improvement.  In  1850,  under  a  contract  with 
the  Peruvian  Government,  he  laid  out  and  began  con- 
structing the  firet  railway  built  in  South  America,  ex- 
tending from  Lima  to  Callao,  and  in  1855  he  became 
chief  engineer  of  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad, 
of  which  he  was  afterward  president  for  six  years. 
He  was  engineer  of  the  harbor  defenses  constructed 
for  the  port  of  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  the  civil 
war,  and  was  chosen  by  Commodore  Vanderbilt  to  be 
superintendent  of  the  Harlem  Railroad  improvement 
He  was  also  for  a  time  chief  engineer  of  the  conntruc- 
tionofthe  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  In  1876  he  was 
appointed  commissioner  of  public  works  in  New  York 
city,  to  succeed  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter,  and  from  De- 
cember, 1880,  till  Julv  27, 1883,  he  was  comptroller  of 
the  city,  succeeding  John  Kelly.  In  1882,  as  the  Citi- 
zens' candidate  for  mayor,  adopted  by  the  Republi- 
can party,  he  was  defeated  by  Franklin  Edson,  of 
Tammany  Hall. 

Oulnon,  Erland,  clergyman,  bom  in  Sultorp,  Sweden, 

■       - He 


and  Lessebo  parish,  Sweden,  where  he  also  served  a^ 
tutor  for  the  sons  of  Countess  Carie  Cedentroem.  In 
1853  he  received  a  call  from  the  United  States  and 
sailed  for  this  country.  For  twenty -two  yeauB  ( 1 8.T-5- 
^75)  he  was  pastor  of  the  largest  Swedish  church  in 
Chicago.  The  fervor  of  his  pulpit  ministrations  and 
his  masterly  skill  sh  an  organizer  built  up  a  pari»h  of 
1,600  members.  He  served  on  a  number  of  the  xiK«t 
important  boards  and  committees  in  the  Swedish  Au- 
gustana  Synod,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  organizt-rs 
m  1860.  He  was  president  of  the  board  of  regents  of 
Augustana  College  and  Theological  Seminars*  at 
Rock  Island,  III.,  in  1860-^0,  1878-'82,  and  lbi4->7. 
He  also  served  for  a  number  of  years  as  treasurer  ari<i 

feneral  manager  of  t)ie  same '  in^itutJon.  He  was 
^resident  of  the  Augustana  Synod  from  1881  to  Ifv^N 
when  he  declined  a  re-election.  In  April,  1875,  h»- 
accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  at  Andover,  IlU  whert- 
he  labored  until  1887,  when  he  resigned  on  account  ol 
failing  health,  and  removed  to  Linasborg,  Kan. 

Gazroll,  Ahha,  Ell*  patriot,  bom  in  Kingston  Hall. 
Somerset  County,  Ma.,  Aug.  29. 1815 ;  dioa  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Feb.  19, 1894.  Slie  was  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  Sir  Thomas  King,  and  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  King  Carroll,  Governor  of  Maryland.  Sht- 
began  writing  political  pamphlets  at  an  early  a^ 
and  after  her  rather  haa  impoverished  himself  bv 
manumitting  his  slaves  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war,  she  also  set  free  all  that  she  had  inherited.  Oii 
Nov.  80, 1861,  she  submitted  to  the  Federal  authori- 
ties in  liV'ashington  a  plan  for  conducting  the  cam- 
paign in  the  ^'est  and  South,  which  she  claimed  mbs^ 
adopted  by  President  Lincoln,  put  into  execution, 
and  ^^  broke  the  backbone  of  the  rebellion."  TliiH 
plan,  in  brief,  was  to  divert  the  operations  of  the  na- 
tional militarV  and  naval  forces  Irom  the  Missimippi 
river  to  the  Tennessee,  and  thence  to  work  southward 
to  the  center  of  the  Confederacy.  Of  course  it  »a^ 
nothing  more  than  would  have  occurred  to  any  general 
placed  in  command  in  the  West  as  the  obvious  courN:  u* 
DC  pursued.  Miss  Carroll  presented  a  memorial  to 
Congr^s  on  March  81, 1870,  asking  for  recognition 
and  remuneration  for  her  services.  The  memorial 
was  referred  to  the  military  committee  and  lost  si^ht 
of  for  several  years.  In  1881  the  committee,  of  which 
Gen.  Edward  S.  Bragg,  of  Wisconsin,  was  then  chair- 
man, submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  & 
unanimous  report,  upholdin|r  Miss  Cmrroirs  claim, 
and  giving  a  large  mass  of  documentar>'  and  c^er 
evidence  in  support  of  their  decision.  The  name  ot 
almost  every  omcial,  legislator,  and  person  in  Wastb- 
ington  in  a  position  to  oe  conversant  with  the  facts 
at  the  time  appears  in  this  report,  and  tlie  strongest 
commendations  are  quoted  from  President  Linc<>lD. 
Secretarv  Stanton,  Assistant-Secretary  Thomas  A. 
Scott,  Cnief-Justice  Chase,  and  several  of  the  moht 
distinguished  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Cod- 
gress,  "but  Congress  never  took  any  further  steps  U^- 
ward  granting  Miss  Carroll  the  recognition  and  n^ 
muneration  prayed  for. 

Garter,  Tfanoilqr  Handngftcm,  publisher,  bora  in  Lan- 
caster, Mast*.,  in  January,  1799;  died  in  Newtonville,. 
Mass.,  July  11,  1894.  'He  became  a  clerk  in  the 
bookstore  of  CummingH  <&  Hilliard  in  Boston  in 
1815 ;  was  admitted  to  partnership  in  the  new  tinu 
of  Cummings,  Hilliarct  <&  Co.  in  1820 ;  and  re- 
tired in  1827.  About  two  yean«  atterwani  he  «tal>' 
lished  a  bookstore  and  printing  otiice,  and  when  the 
business  had  reached  a  paying  condition  he  sold  to 
his  brother  Richard  and  his  clerk,  C.  I.  Ilendn>e,  a 
third  each  of  the  business,  becoming  himself  a  silent 
partner.  The  new  firm  took  the  name  of  Carter, 
Ilendree  <ft  Co.,  and  established  what  is  now  known 
as  '*  the  old  comer  bookstore."  Mr.  Carter  established 
the  first  tvi>e  foundry  and  the  first  power  printiiMf 
press  in  Boston,  as  well  as  the  first  stereoty^te  plant 
in  New  England.  About  1831  he  began  the  publics- 
tion  of  "The  United  Stotes  Gazette,^  first  edited  by 
Theophilus  Parnons;  subsequently  founded  "Tlie 
Living  Age,"  with  Mr.  Littell  as  editor ;  and  in  1834- 
^35  engaged  in  publishing  books,  mostly  for  youth,  of 
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which  Jacob  Abbott  wrote  nearly  forty  volumes.    In  his  notable  public  acts  in  the  United  States  were  the 

1824  he  pastured  his  cow  on  what  is  now  Boston  erection  of  a  mammoth  cross  of  stone  at  Point  Reyes^ 

Common.  Cal.,  in  commemoration  of  the  first  Christian  service 

OftttoUf  AlffrftiMJT  Qflmore,  dnancier,  bom  in  Salem,  held  on  the  coast  of  California,  by  Francis  Fletcher, 
N.  J.^  Feb.  12, 1816 ;  died  in  Jamestown,  M.  Y.,  April  chaplain  to  Sir  Francis  Drake,  on  June  24, 157U  ;  the 
8,  1894.  He  became  a  clerk  in  his  father^s  store,  and  erection  of  monuments  over  the  graves  of  Edgar 
in  1840  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey.  Allan  Foe  and  Prof.  Kiohard  A.  Proctor :  the  gift  of 
In  184I-'42  he  was  clerk  of  the  New  Jersey  House  of  a  burial  plot,  valued  at  $8,000,  to  the  Philadelphia 
Representatives,  and  in  1844  was  a  member  of  the  Typograpnical  Societv ;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
State  Constitutional  Convention.  He  removed  to  Anthony  W.  Drexel,  tbe  gift  of  $10,000  to  the  Inter- 
Philadelphia  and  engaged  in  business  in  1846,  re>  national  Typographical  Union,  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
taining  a  residence  at  Merchantville,  near  Camden,  fund  to  provide  a  home  for  union  printers.  To  the 
N.  J.  In  1848-^53  he  was  a  member  of  the  Philadel-  latter  fund  the  printers  throughout  the  United  States 
phia  Council,  and  became  a  director  of  the  Mechan-  contributed  about  $60,000,  by  giving  the  proceeds  of 
ic^^  Bank  and  President  of  the  Com  Exchange  Asso-  setting  1,000  *^  ems "  on  the  birthdays  of  Messrs. 
ciation.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  toe  Com  ChildB  and  Drexel,  and  a  commodious  home  was 
Exchange  Bank  in  1858,  and  was  its  president  from  erected  at  Colorado  Springs,  Col.  Mr.  Childs  re- 
thai  year  till  1871.  In  1866  he  was  elected  United  ceived  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Grant  Memorial 
States  Senator  from  New  Jersey  as  a  Republican,  University,  Tennessee,  in  1887. 

succeeding  John  P.  Stockton,  Democrat,  and  served  OMTingtoii,  Jdbn  X.,  soldier,  bom  in  Warren  County^ 
till  March  3.  1871,  when  he  retired  on  account  of  Ohio,  in  1821;  died  in  Denver,  Col.,  Oct.  18,  1894. 
falling  health.  President  Grant  appointed  him  a  He  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
member  of  the  first  Civil-service  Commission  in  1871,  Church  at  an  early  age;  removed  to  Missouri;  was 
and  on  his  retirement,  in  1878,  financial  agent  of  the  appointed  presiding  elder  at  the  Pleasant  Green  Con- 
Go  veroment  in  London.  Under  the  latter  appoint-  feronce  in  1848 ;  and  removed  to  Colorado  as  presid- 
ment  he  founded  the  Government  loans  at  a  lower  ing  elder  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  District  in  1862. 
rate  than  formerly,  secured  a  simplification  of  the  Soon  afterward  he  was  commissioned  major  of  the 
Englbh  system  or  quotations  of  exchange,  and  1st  Colorado  RegimenL  When  the  Confederates 
brought  about  the  payment  of  the  ^^Ambama^'  under  Gen.  Sibley  had  overran  New  Mexico,  and 
claims  award  of  $15,500,000  without  disturbing  the  were  marching  toward  Santa  F^,  with  nearly  4,000* 
rate  of  exchange.  Suosequently  he  was  a  member  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  Colorado, 
tlie  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Assessors,  charged  Major  Chivmgton  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
with  the  taxation  of  railway  and  corporate  property,  Colorado  troops  at  old  Fort  Weed.  Subsequently  he 
and  President  of  the  New  Jersey  Trust  Company  of  was  sent  with  a  small  force  to  aid  the  Union  troops^ 
Camden.  under    Gen.    Canby.    After   marching   to   Bumell 

QhiUa,  Oeoige  WilUam.  publisher,  bom  in  Baltimore,  Springs,  twenty  miles  from  Apache  canon,  Migor 

Md.,  May  12, 1829 :  died  m  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  3,  Chivington    was    sent    ahead    to   recouuoiter    the 

1894.   He  received  a  private-school  Question,  entered  enemy's  position.    The  same  night  he  encountered 

the  United  States  navy  as  an  apprentice  when  thir-  and  captured  the  Confederate  pickets  and  entered 

teen  years  old,  served  there  a  little  over  a  year,  and  the  canon.    On  the  foUowinj^  dav  he  was  ordered  to 

became  a  clerk  in  a  bookstore  in  Philadelphia  in  advance  in  one  direction,  while  Col.  Slough,  in  com- 

1843.    Four  years  afterward  he  began  the  booksell-  mand  of  a  second  detachment,  marched  in  another, 

ing  business  for  himself,  and  before  he  was  twenty-  intending  to  strike  the  Confederates  in  the  rear.    Col. 

one  years  old  he  was  admitted  to  the  publishing  firm  Slough  first  met  the  enem>\  and  his  own  force  was 

of  R.  £.  Peterson  &  Co.,  which  then  became  Childs  almost  annihilated.    M^jor' Chivington,  hearing  tlie 

&    Peterson.    ""  *     '            *         v.        .   «.  .  .     .  ,       «  ..                                 ,       ...                    . 

"^  Brazil, 

**  Institutes 

stone' 

tious. 

Authors,''  and  Parson  Brownlow's  book.    In  1868  he  mules.    On  learning  of  his  loss,  Sibley  retreated  to 

sold  his  interest  in  the  firm,  and,  on  Dec.  8, 1864,  Santa  F^,  and  the  attempt  to  capture  Colorado  for 

realized  the  ambition  of  his  early  life  by  becoming  the  Confederacy  was  abandoned.    This  engagement 

tlie  proprietor  of  the  **  Public  Ledger"  newspaper  of  has  been  called  the  battle  of  Pigeon's  Ranch  and  the 

Philadelphia.    To  this  property  he  gave  his  entire  battle  of  Glorietta.    Miy or  Chivington  was  promoted 

attention  for  many  years.    He  made  it  one  of  the  best  colonel  and  warmly  congratulated  on  his  success.  He 

paying  advertising  mediums  in  the  United  States,  then  resumed  preaching  till  the  winter  of  1868,  when, 

and  acquired  great  wealth  from  it.    A  new  building,  in  consequence  of  continued  depredations  by  Chey- 

crected  on  the  site  of  the  ^*  Ledger's  "  first  home,  was  enne,  Arapaho,  and  Sioux  Indians,  despite  the  warn- 

opened  with  a  grand  banquet  on  June  20, 1867.    Mr.  ing  of  Gov.  John  Evans,  he  was  assigned  to  the  com- 

ChildA  was  widely  known  for  his  practical  benefi-  mand  of  an  expedition  against  them.    With  800  men 


entertainments  to^distinguished  foreigners.     He  was  struck  the  Indian  village  of  180  lodges.    It  has  been 

one  of  the  originators  of,  and  largest  contributors  to  said  that  his  troops  then,  without  a  warning,  rushed 

the  Zoological  Garden,  the  Penn  Museum,  and  the  through  the  village,  cut  out  the  herd  of  horses,  turned 

School  of  Industrial  Arts,  in  Philadelphia;  was  active  the  howitzers  on  the  lodges,  and,  opening  a  rifle  fire, 

in  securing  Fairmount  Park  to  the  city ;  and  was  con-  slaughtered  the  Indians  without  mercv.   Though  the 

spicuous  in  his  efiforts  to  make  the  Centennial  Exhi-  Indians  were  compelled  to  fight  on  foot,  they  main- 

bition  a  success.    He  erected  a  costly  stained-glass  tained  a  resistance  for  about  four  hours,  and  then 

window  in  Westminster  Abbey,  London,  England,  to  their  principal  chiefs  fled,  leaving  700  dead  and  dying, 

the  memory  of  the  poets  Herbert  and  Cowper;  an-  On  the  return  of  Col.  Chivington's  force,  the  people 

other  in  St  Maigarcrs  Church,  London,  to  the  mem-  of  Colorado  were  profuse  in  their  congratulations,  ex- 

ory  of  John  Milton ;  and  a  third  in  Bronham  Church  cepting  the  anti-State  faction,  which  denounced  the 

to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Moore;  erected  a  monu-  action  as  an  Indian  massacre  and  used  it  against  the 

ment  over  the  unmarked  grave  of  Leigh  Hunt  in  State  party.    The  anti-State  party  also  brought  the 

Kcnsal  Green;  gave  to  Stratiord-on-Avon  a  beautiful  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 

fountain  and  dock-tower  combined,  as  a  memorial  to  Col.  Chivington  was  tried  by  court-martial,  with 

Shakespeare;  and  presented  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Schuyler  Colfax  and  Gov.  Brbss  as  judges,  and  waa 

Winchester,  England,  with  a  superb  reredos.  Among  fully  exonerated.  .  In  August  following.  Col.  Chiv- 
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ington  was  nominated  for  Congress,  but  he  withdrew 
in  favor  of  George  M.  Chilcott,  who  was  elected. 
Since  then  he  had  held  various  public  offices  in 
Colorado,  the  last  one  that  of  coroner  of  the  city  of 
Denver.  m>m  which  he  retired  al)out  two  years  ago. 
lie  applied  for  a  pension,  but  never  received  it,  and 
had  a  claim  against  the  Government  for  over  $30,000 
for  the  loss  of  wa^n  trains  and  stock  destroyed  and 
stolen  by  the  Indians  many  yeai's  ago. 

Olemeiit,  John,  jurist,  bom  in  Haddonfleld,  N.  J., 
Nov.  8, 1818;  died  there,  Aug.  16.  1894.  His  father 
was  a  surveyor  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Pro- 
prietors of  West  New  Jersey,  who.  resigning  from  the 
council  in  1851,  was  succeeded  Uierem  by  his  son. 
John  studied  surveying,  was  associated  with  his 
father  for  many  years,  and  acquired  exceptional  fa- 
miliaritv  with  the  history  of  titles  to  land  in  the 
State,  in  1854  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Cam- 
den County  courts,  and  in  1860  was  reappointed. 
From  1864  till  his  death  he  was  a  judge  of  tne  New 
Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  and,  as  such,  a 
member  of  the  Court  of  Pardons.  In  1877  Gov.  Bedle 
Appointed  him  one  of  three  commissioners  to  examine 
into  the  prison  system  of  the  State,  and  to  suggest 
improvements ;  in  1879  Gov.  McCiellan  made  him  a 
member  of  a  commission  to  prepare  a  system  of  gen- 
eral laws  for  the  government  of  municipalities ;  and 
in  1885  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  chose  him 
as  a  commissioner  to  settle  a  disputed  Ime  between 
the  counties  of  Burlington  and  Atlantic.  For  several 
years  he  was  President  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society.  Judge  Clement  was  the  author  of  many 
Articles  in  magazines  and  newspapers  on  historical 
subjects,  and  of  ^'  The  First  Settlers  of  Newton " 
<1877);  "The  First  Settiers  of  Haddonfleld  Town- 
ships^ (1879^;  **  Keminisconces  of  Old  Gloucester 
County  in  tne  Revolution  " ;  and  "  The  West  New- 
Jersey  Society." 

Oolroni,  Hadiaa  P.,  manufacturer,  bom  in  Benton, 
N.  H.,  Feb.  6, 1817  ;  died  in  Newton,  Mass.,  Aug.  26, 
1894.  He  entered  the  shoe  manufactory  of  Lee  Claflin, 
father  of  ex-Gov.  Claflin,  in  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  in 
1886 ;  was  admitted  to  the  firm  m  1854,  when  its 
fltyle  was  changed  to  William  Claflin,  Cobum  <ft  Co. ; 
And  continued  active  in  business  till  1892.  Prior  to 
the  civil  war  he  represented  Hopkinton  in  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  he  was 
•chairman  of  the  committee  to  raise  recruits  for  the 
National  army.  Mr.  Cobum  acquired  considerable 
wealth  and  was  liberal  in  benefactions.  He  gave 
•$100,000  toward  the  construction  of  the  Eliot  Church, 
in  Newton,  and  $50,000  for  the  establishment  of  a 
library  in  Colorado  College,  at  Colorado  Springs. 
His  public  bequests  included  $10,000  (to  be  added  to 
a  previous  gift  of  $5,000)  for  the  support  of  tlie  li- 
brary of  Colorado  College,  $20,000  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Home  Missionary  Society,  $20,000  to  the  Ameri- 
can College  and  Education  Society  of  Massachusetts, 
$5,000  to  the  Eliot  Religious  Society  of  Newton, 
•$5,000  to  the  Rebecca  Pomeroy  Newton  Home  for 
Orphan  Giris,  $2,000  to  the  Hopkinton  Public  Li- 
brary, and  $15,000  to  the  Newton  Cottage  Hospital — a 
total  of  $77,000.  The  will,  which  gave  $120,000  to 
his  immediate  relatives,  was  contested. 

Oolqoitt.  Alfred  Holt  lawyer,  bom  in  Walton  County, 
Oa.,  April  20,  1824 ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
March  26, 1894.  He  was  a  son  of  Walter  T.  Colquitt, 
a  judge  and  member  of  Congress,  and  was  graduated 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1844.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Columous,  Ga.,  in  1845,  and 
settled  in  Macon  to  practice.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Mexican  War  he  was  appointed  a  major  in  the 
army,  and  at  Buena  Vista  was  an  aid  to  Gen.  Taylor. 
In  1852  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Democrat, 
serving  with  much  promise,  but  declining  a  renomi- 
nation  ;  in  1859  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture ;  in  1860  was  a  Breckinridge  presidential  elec- 
tor and  a  member  of  the  secession  convention.  At 
the  beginning  of  hostilities  he  entered  the  Confeder- 
ate army  as  a  captain,  and  subsequently  became 
colonel  of  the  6th  Georgia  Infantry  and  mi\jor  gen- 


eral. He  took  part  in  all  the  important  movements 
iind  battles  in  Virginia,  distinguishing  himself  at  the 
Antietam  and  Petershiug,  and  winning  the  title  of 
"  Hero  of  Olustee  ^  by  his  conduct  while  in  command 
at  the  battle  of  Ocean  Pond,  or  Olustee,  Fla.  After 
the  war  he  engaged  zealously  in  efforts  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  his  native  btate,  and  in  1876  waft 
elected  Governor  of  Georgia  for  four  years.  In  18b0, 
under  the  new  Constitution,  he  was  re-elected  for  two 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  he  w&» 
elected  United  States  Senator,  and  in  1888  was  re- 
elected for  the  term  ending  in  1895.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  Senator  Colquitt  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Ofiices  and  Post  Roads,  and  a  member 
of  the  committees  on  private  land  claims,  relations 
with  Canada  (select),  national  banks  (select),  and  the 
quadro-centennial  (select;. 

Oooke,  Jwiah  Paimui,  chemist,  bom  in  Boston,  Masa, 
on  Oct.  12, 1827 ;  died  in  Newport,  R.  L,  on  Sept.  t, 
1894.  He  was  a  son  of  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  a  distin- 
guished lawyer,  and  for  some  years  tne  oldest 
member  of  the  Suffolk  County,  Mass.,  bar.  Asa  boy 
he  attended  the  lectures 
on  chemistry  delivered  by 
the  elder  SiUiman  before 
the  Lowell  Institute,  and 
then  obtained  the  first  im- 
pulses that  gave  him  a 
fondness  for  science.  His 
father  fitted  up  a  small  lab- 
oratory for  him  at  home, 
where  he  spent  his  leisure 
in  experimenting.  Thus 
the  impulse  of  his  youth 
were  wisely  heeded  by  his 
father,  and  the  lad  grew  in 
science  as  he  advanced  to 
manhood.  Meanwhile  he 
studied  at  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  and  in  time  entered 
Harvard,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1848.  After  a  year  abroad  he  returned  to 
Harvard  as  a  tutor  in  mathematics,  and  in  1850  was 
made  Ewing  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy, 
which  chair  he  continued  to  hold  until  bis  death. 
What  little  instruction  in  chemistry  that  had  been 
given  in  Harvard  had  completeW  collapsed  at  the 
close  of  the  administration  or  ProfT  John  w.  Webster, 
and  the  entire  course  of  instmction  was  planned  and 
developed  by  Prof.  Cooke,  until  it  was  possible  to 
obtain  instruction  in  every  branch  or  chemical 
science,  including  facilities  for  original  investigation, 
not  excelled  by  an;^  place  In  me  United  States. 
Laboratory  instmction,  then  unknown  in  the  uni- 
versities of  this  country,  was  introduced  by  him  as  a 
part  of  the  undergraduate  course  in  college  instrac^ 
tion.  To  him,  perhaps,  moro  than  any  one  else,  is  due 
the  change  from  the  older  didactic  methods  of  chem- 
ical instmction  to  the  exact  and  searching  methods 

and 


gave  frequent  courses  or  popular  lectures,  notably  in 
Baltimoro,  Brooklyn,  Lowell,  Washington,  and 
Worcester,  and  also  five  courses  at  the  Lowell  Insti- 
tute, in  Boston.  As  director  of  the  chemical  lab- 
oratory of  Harvard  College  he  published  many  con- 
tributions to  chemical  science,  most  of  which*  were 
in  a  volume  entitled  ^Chemical  and  Physical  Re- 
searches^' (1881).  His  investigation  on  tne  atomic 
weiffht  of  antimony  (1880)  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  perfect  pieces  of  chemical  work  ever 
executed  in  this  country.  It  received  the  commenda- 
tion of  chemists  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  and  its  rcsults  have  been  definitively 
accepted.  Subsequently  he  began  an  investigation  of 
the  atomic  weights  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  but  the 
announcement  of  a  similar  research  by  Edward  W. 
Morley  led  to  a  postponement  of  his  publication  of 
the  rcsults  that  he  obtained.  His  numerous  mineral 
analysis  with  descriptions  of  new  species  appeared 
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in  the  "American  Journal  of  Scieuce,^^  of  which  he 
was  an  aMoeiate  editoFf  and  in  the  "  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Academy  of  ArtM  and  Sciences,^*  of 
which  he  was  also  an  editor.  The  subject  of 
nutiK>rite8  was  one  in  which  he  was  greatly  inter- 
4-sted.  and  his  latest  work  was  concerning  them. 
The  deirree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  tlie 
University  of  Cambridge,  England,  in  1882,  and  he 
was  connected  with  many  scientific  societies,  being 
President  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1872  he  was 
oho»cn  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  in  1876  an  honorary  fellow  of  the 
London  Chemical  Society.  His  published  works 
were  of  two  kinds.  The  scientific  mclude  "  Chem- 
ical Problems  and  Keactions"  (Cambridge,  1857); 
*•  Elements  of  Chemical  Physics"  (Boston,  1860), 
which,  according  to  Prof.  Silliman,  **  is  an  elaborate 
treatise  in  advance  of  anything  before  attempted  in 
thi^  country,  or,  in  fac^  in  our  language";  ^  First 
Principles  of  Chemical  Philosophy"  (1868;  revised 
edition,  1882);  the  "  New  Chemistry  "  (New  York, 
1S72;  revised  edition,  1884^.  which  consisted  of  a 
series  of  lectures,  originally  delivered  before  the 
Lowell  Institute,  and  then  published  in  the  ^  Inter- 
national Scientific  Series";  it  was  the  earliest  cx- 
ItoHition  of  a  consistent  system  of  chemistry  based  on 
the  principles  of  molecular  mechanics,  and  its  phi- 
lojiophy  has  been  widely  accepted  both  in  England 
and  in  Germany ,  and  has  been  translated  into  most 
-of  the  languages  of  Europe;  and  ** Fundamental 
Principles  of  Chemistry"  (Cambridge,  1886).  The 
literarv  comprise  "  Keligionand  Chemistry ;  or  Proof 
of  (rod^s  Plan  in  the  Atmosphere  and  its  Elements  " 
(New  York,  1864;  revised  edition,  1880),  being  a 
I'ourse  of  lectures  delivered  in  Brooklyn,  on  Sunday 
evenings,  in  which  he  aimed  to  show  that  the  ai^u- 
ment  for  design  is  not  invalidated  by  the  theories  of 
evolution ;  and  **  Scientific  Culture  and  Other  Essays  " 
(New  York,  1881 ;  with  additions,  1886). 

Oooper,  SiiHUi  Fadnors,  author,  bom  in  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y.,  in  1818;  died  in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  SI, 
l^H.  She  was  the  second  child  of  James  Fentmore 
Cooper,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  her  father^s  life 
acted  as  his  secretary  and  amanuensis.  She  devoted 
much  time  and  thought  to  benevolent  enterprises, 
and  in  1873  founded  an  orphanage  in  Cooperstown, 
which  has  since  become  a  large  and  fiourishing  in- 
stitution. In  connection  with  it  she  established  in 
HSiJ  the  Friendly  Society,  an  association  of  ladies, 
each  one  of  whom,  on  entering  the  society,  undertakes 
to  care  especially  for  some  particular  inmate  of  the 
^jrphanage.  From  her  father  Miss  Cooper  inherited 
not  a  little  literary  talent,  and  her  work,  though  but 
little  read  at  present,  received  at  one  time  much  atten- 
tion. Some  of  this,  no  doubt,  was  due  to  the  interest 
uttaching  to  the  name  she  bore,  but  her  writing  had 
tneribs  of  its  own,  and  showed  evidence  of  considerable 
powers  of  observation  and  a  pleasing,  cultivated  style. 
Her  first  book,  published  at  first  without  her  name,  was 
entitled  '•Kural  Hours:  by  a  Lady"  (New  York, 
H5<)).  It  is  a  journal  of  country  life  from  the  spring 
-of  1848  to  that  of  the  year  following.  Her  other 
works  include  "  Country  Rambles,  or  Joutnal  of  a 
Naturalist  in  England,  with  Notes  and  Additions  " 
nH52);  **  Rhyme  and  Reason  of  Country  Life,  from 
Fields  Old  and  New"  (1854);  "The  Shield:  A 
Narrative,"  and  "  Mt  Vernon  to  the  Children  of 
America  "(1858  V 

Oonan,  John  ^oxy,  organist,  bom  in  New  York  city, 
in  May,  1828;  died  there,  March  1,1894.  He  was 
educated  in  music  principally  in  Germany  and 
England,  and  was  widely  known  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  as  an  organist,  composer  of  church 
music,  and  author  of  works  on  music.  In  1848  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  Trinitv 
parish.  New  York  cit}'.  A  vear  afterward  he  resigned, 
went  abroad  to  contmue  liis  studies,  and  while  in 
York,  England,  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  re- 
turned shortlv  to  the  United  States  and  entered  a  re- 
ligious order  in  Baltimore,  from  which  he  withdrew 


in  1866.  He  was  appointed  organist  in  St  PauPs 
Church,  New  York  city,  in  1868,  where  he  remained 
nine  years.  From  1877  to  1883  he  was  organist  of 
the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  applied  himself  to  composing,  adapting, 
and  editing.  His  publications  include  ^'Primer  of 
Modem  Musical  Tonalitv  " ; ''  Practice  of  Sight  Sing- 
ing"; "Theory  and  Practice  of  Musical  Form," 
adapted  from  the  German  of  Bussler ;  *'  Easy  Method 
of  Modulation  " ;  ^'  A  Manual  of  Roman  Chants  " ; 
**  The  Boundary  of  Music  and  Poetry,"  a  translation 
from  the  German  of  Ambros ;  and  "  The  Congrega- 
tional Tone  Book." 

Oofrigan,  Pttiiok,  clergyman,  bom  in  Ardmore, 
County  Langford,  Ireland,  in  1885;  died  in  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  Jan.  9, 1894.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
when  thirteen  years  old,  and  was  educated  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  at  Mount  St.  MaryV 
Seminary,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  in  All  Hallows 
College,  Dublin,  Ireland.  After  ordination  he  was 
assigned  to  St.  Peter's  Church,  Jersey  City,  where  he 
sub^equentlv  became  pastor.  He  completed  a  church 
edifice  and  ouilt  a  new  parochial  school ;  was  then 
assigned  to  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained  long 
enough  to  build  a  new  church  ;  was  then  transferred 
to  his  first  chaise,  and  afterward  organized  St. 
Bridget's  parish,  Jersey  City,  and  built  a  church  for 
it  About  fifteen  years  ago  he  was  transferred  to 
Hoboken,  where  he*  remained  until  his  death.  He 
there  completed  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Grace, 
built  a  new  rectory  and  a  new  school,  and  saw  the 
work  of  his  parish  increase  till  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  have  two  assistants.  Within  the  past  three 
years  his  name  was  before  the  public  freouently  be- 
cause of  controversies  growing  out  of  nis  intense 
Americanism.  Prior  %p  the  meeting  of  the  Third 
Plenary  Council  in  Baltimore  he  issued  a  pamphlet 
to  the  clergv  advocatin/^  a  change  in  the  manner  of 
appointing  oishops,  claiming  that  the  priests  of  a 
diocese  in  which  there  was  a  vacancy  snould  have 
a  voice  in  the  selection.  Bishop  Wiggar,  of  New 
Jersey,  ordered  him  to  suppress  this  pamphlet,  and, 
on  his  refusal,  suspended  him.  The  subject-matter 
of  the  pamphlet  was  so  generally  approved  by  the 
clergy  that  it  was  presented  in  the  council,  and  that 
body  adopted  Father  Corrigan's  views  substantially 
as  a  law.  From  the  first  Father  Corrigan  was  a 
stanch  supporter  of  Archbishop  Ireland's  educational 
scheme  and  a  sturdy  opponent  of  Cahenslyism. 
He  neglected  no  opportunity  to  praise  the  public- 
school  system  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  spite  of 
direct  instructions,  refused  to  withold  the  sacraments 
from  Roman  Catholic  children  who  attended  the 
public  schools.  His  position  in  this  last  act  of  inde- 
pendence was  sustained  at  the  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican archbishops  in  New  York  city  in  November,  1892. 
Att;er  Bishop  Wiggar  had  presided  over  the  German 
(Catholic  (Convention  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  the  midst 
of  the  Cahenslv  agitation.  Father  Corrigan  accused 
the  bishop  and  attending  priests  of  attempting  to 
Germanize  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States. 
The  bishop  demanded  an  apology,  and,  on  Father 
Corrigan's  refusal  to  make  one,  preferred  twelve 
charges  against  him,  and  cited  him  to  appear  for 
trial.  Bishop  Wiggar  assigned  Vicar-General 
O'Connor  to  preside,  and  Father  Corrigan  chose  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Burtsell  to  defend  him.  On  Uie  first  day  of 
the  trial  Dr.  Burtsell  protested  against  the  vicar- 
general's  acting  OS  judge,  on  the  grounds  of  incompe- 
tency and  personal  bias.  The  bishop  refused  to 
make  a  change,  and  the  competency  of  the  vicar- 
general's  sitting  was  referred  to  arbitrators,  before 
whom  Father  Corrigan's  friends  made  strong  pleas 
for  a  fair  trial.  Before  the  question  was  determined 
friends  of  the  bishop  and  Father  Corrigan  prevailed 
on  the  latter  to  send  the  bishop  a  statement,  which 
the  latter  received,  but  the  former  did  not  recognize 
as  an  apologv.  Later,  Father  Corrigan  was  honored 
by  a  visit  from  the  apostolic  delegate,  Monsignor 
Satolli,  whom  Bishop  W  iggar  declined  to  meet  under 
Father  Corrigan's  roof. 
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Ootheol,  AlCTander  Isaao,  Orientalist,  born  in  New 
York  city,  Nov.  5, 1804 ;  died  there,  Feb.  25, 1894.  He 
wa8  educated  in  the  old  Broad  Street  Academy  and  in 
the  Pickett  School,  and  entered  the  shipping  ofilce  ot 
his  father  and  uncle.  In  1836  he  entered  the  Arm  and 
took  charge  of  the  French  and  Spanish  correspond- 
ence till  1849,  when,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
firm  was  dissolved.  He  then  spent  three  years  in 
Oriental  travel  and  study,  and  became  proficient  in 
the  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  Hindustani,  and  other 
languages.  In  1852  he  went  to  Nicaragua,  subse- 
quently he  spent  several  years  in  study  and  literary 
work,  and  from  1871  till  his  death  he  was  Nicaraguan 
consul  general  in  the  United  States.  He  was  a  di- 
rector of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  a  founder  of 
the  American  Geological  and  the  American  Ethno- 
logical Societies,  and  president  of  the  latter,  and  the 
oldest  member  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society.  Ilis  pub- 
lications include  *•*■  A  Sketch  of  the  Language  of  tlie 
Musquito  Indians,*' ^several  volumes  of  the  *' Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Ethnological  Society ,'*  a  trans- 
lation of  the  rare  Arabic  text  of  ^^Atoff,  the  Generous.'* 
incorporated  bv  Sir  Richard  Burton  in  vol.  vi  of  his 
**  Supplemental  Nights.** 

QroweU,  Eogsne,  author,  bom  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  14, 1817;  died  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  29, 1894. 
He  was  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York  in  1832,  and  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1849,  engaging  in  the  drug  business  and  sub- 
sequently establishing  the  largest  wholesale  drug 
house  on  the  Pacific  slope.  In  1854  he  became  Grand 
President  of  the  Know-nothing  partv  ;  in  1860  Presi- 
dent of  the  San  Francisco  Industrial  School ;  and  in 
1861  President  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  city. 
He  was  also  President  of  the  Society  of  California 
Pioneers  and  of  the  Odd  Fellows*  Society.  While  in 
San  Francisco  he  was  nominated  mayor  by  the  dom- 
inant party,  but  declined  because  of' sickness  in  his 
family.  In  1868  he  returned  to  New  York  city,  be- 
came* interested  in  several  financial  enterprises,  and 
spent  much  time  in  the  studv  of  spiritualism.  He 
published  "The  Identity  of  Primitive  Christianity 
with  Modem  Spiritualism  **  (2  vols..  New  York,  1874) ; 
*»  Spiritualism  and  Insanity**  (1877) ;  "The  Religion 
of  Spiritualism  *»  (1878) ;  "The  Spirit  Worid  **  (1879) ; 
and  "  The  Philosophy  of  Death.*' 

OnmmiiiM  Thomai  Beir,  painter,  bom  in  England  in 
1804  ;  died  in  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  Sept  24, 1894.  He 
was  brought  to  New  York  city  bv  his  parents  while  a 
child,  was  trained  for  commercial  business,  and  stud- 
ied painting  principally  with  Henry  Inman  As  a 
painter  of  miniature  portraits  he  acquired  skill  and 
fame,  and  he  followed  that  liife  of  work  till  the  in- 
vention of  the  daguerreotype  rendered  it  unprofitable. 
While  a  student  he  became  acquainted  with  the  young 
men  then  drawing  from  the  casts  in  the  old  American 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  of  which  John  Trumbull,  the 
painter,  was  president.  In  1825  a  number  of  ttiesc 
students  withdrew  from  the  academy  and  founded 
the  New  York  Drawing  Association.  On  Jan.  16, 
1 826,  this  association  was  reorganized  as  the  National 
Academy  of  the  Arts  of  Design,  with  15  members, 
who  each  chose  another.  Mr.  Cummin^  was  among 
the  first  15.  The  new  academy  in  time  bought  at 
public  auction  the  collection  of  casts  of  the  old  acad- 
emy, which  80on  went  out  of  existence,  and  has  been 
conducted  since  on  the  principle,  which  made  it 
radically  different  from  the  original  one^  that  all  its 
affairs  sball  be  under  the  solo  supervimon  of  the  art- 
ists. Mr.  Oummings  was  treasurer  of  the  new  acad- 
emy for  many  years,  was  chairman  of  the  building 
committee,  was  commissioned  a  brigadier  general  of 
militia  in  1838,  and  was  a  founder  of  the  Sketch  Club. 
He  was  author  of  "The  Historic  Annals  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy,  from  itiJ  Foundation  to  1865*'  ( Phila- 
delphia, 186^.),  and  survived  all  the  founders. 

Cfmrtin,  Andreiw  Ongg.  lawyer,  born  in  Bcllefonte, 
Center  County,  Pa.,  April  22, 1817  ;  died  there,  Oct. 
7,  1894.  He  recciveti  an  academic  education ;  was 
graduated  at  the  law  department  of  Dickinson  (^olleee, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837.     Early  in  niH 


Sractice  he  became  active  in  politica,  and  being  en- 
owed  with  fine  oratorical  abilities,  he  made  aSute 
reputation  as  an  efiTective  speaker,  wnen  only  twenty - 
three  years  old,  in  the  Tippecanoe  campaign  of  1S40. 
In  1844  he  made  a  brilliant  canvass  for  Henry  Clay: 
in  1848  he  took  the  stump  for  Gen.  Taylor,  an<l  wai^  a 
presidential  elector;  and  in  1852  was  a  candidate  for 
presidential  elector  on  the  Scott  ticket  Four  years 
afterward  he  was  urged  to  accept  the  nomination 
for  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  but  declined  in  favor 
of  a  former  schoolmate,  James  Pollock,  who  ap- 
pointed him  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  thiS 
campaign  he  was  also  chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee.  As  Secretary  of  tiie  Com- 
monwealth, he  was 
also  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools, 
and  as  such  officer 
inaugurated  many 
refonns.  Among  the 
effects  of  his  admin- 
istration of  the  last 
office  were  the  in- 
stitution of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  coun- 
ty superintendents 
and  the  establish- 
ment of  State  nor- 
mal schools.  At  the 
close  of  his  tenn  he 
resumed  law  practice 
and  engaged  in  pro^ 
moting  the  construc- 
tion of  new  lines  of 
railway  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  State.  In  1860  he  became  one  of  the 
most  coni»)icuous  men  in  the  Northern  States.  Penn- 
sylvania had  given  her  vote  to  the  Democracy  under 
Buchanan  in  1856,  but  had  been  carried  twice  since 
by  the  Republicans.  Those  who  favored  the  nomina- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  presidency  believed 
that  his  election  depended  on  the  stren^h  'developed 
in  two  States,  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  and  the 
support  of  the  former  particularly  became  a  matter  of 
grave  concern.  The  success  of  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  Governor  in  the  October  election  was  deemed 
necessary  for  a  national  success  in  November,  and  Mr 
Curtin  was  selected.  He  went  into  the  State  Conven- 
tion, announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  nomina- 
tion for  Governor,  and,  despite  formidable  opposition^ 
won  it.  The  Pennsylvania  delegation  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention,  among  whom  Thaddeos 
Stevens  and  David  Wilmot  were  the  leadera,  werp 
instructed  to  vote  for  Simon  Cameron  for  presidential 
nominee,  with  John  McLane,  of  Ohio,  for  its  second 
choice.  When  the  convention  met  it  seemed  evident 
that  William  H.  Seward  was  the  choice  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  delegates.  It  was  also  believed  that  Penn- 
sylvania could  not  be  carried  by  the  Republicans 
with  Seward  as  their  candidate.  In  this  emergeucy 
Mr.  Curtin  was  sent  for.  He  hastened  to  the  conven- 
tion, and  to  the  leading  men  declared  that  tlie  nomi- 
nation of  Seward  wouM  imperil  his  own  candidacy  in 
the  Stat^  election,  and  that  the  defeat  of  the  RepQ\>li- 
cans  tliere  would  bring  disaster  to  the  national  ticket 
It  was  soon  evident  that  the  Seward  dele^tes  outside 
of  New  York  were  willing  to  forego  their  preference 
and  to  unite  on  such  a  candidate  as  would  prove 
acceptable  to  the  candidates  for  Governor  of  the  tvo 
doubtful  October  States.  For  these  consideratJ<m5 
Andrew  G.  Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Henry  S. 
Lane,  of  Indiana,  lield  the  entire  convention  in  their 
grasp,  and  to  their  infiuence  more  than  to  that  of  any 
other  person  or  persona  the  nomination  of  Abrthani 
Lincoln,  it  is  said,  was  due.  When  the  presddentin^ 
ticket  was  nominated  Mr.  Curtin  returned  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  entered  the -dual  campaign  with  all  bi> 
energy  and  brilliancy.  He  spoke  at  least  once  in 
nearly  every  county,  and,  though  the  Democrac> 
rallied  to  the  support  of  Henry  D.  Foster,  Mr.  Curtin 
was  elected  by  over  32,000  votes, and,  it  was  believed. 
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made  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  Mure.  Mr.  Lane  was 
also  suocesAful  in  Indiana.  Mr.  Curtin  entered  upon 
his  duties  as  Governor  on  Jan.  15, 1861,  when  every 
loyal  heart  in  the  North  was  full  of  anxiety.  When 
the  President-elect  was  in  Harriabuiv,  Feb.  22,  on  hiH 
ineinorHble  journey  to  Washington,  Gov.  Curtin  was 
his  chief  adviser.  On  April  7  the  President  tele- 
graphed the  Governor  an  urgent  request  for  an  inter- 
view in  Washington.  Gov.  Curtin  hastened  to  tlie 
national  capital,  and  on  the  followinj^  day  the  Presi- 
dent ^ave  him  confidential  information  on  the  situa^ 
tion.  **  We  are,^'  said  he,  ^^  on  the  eve  of  a  great  war. 
Consrrees  is  not  in  session ;  1  can  not  make  such  a 
declaration,  and  no  otilclal  notice  has  been  taken  of 
the  facts  in  the  States.  Your  Legislature  is  in  session. 
Are  you  willing  to  present  the  subject  to  it?"  On 
recelvinjg  an  ainrmative  rei>ly,  the  President  urged 
that  if  the  Governor  was  satisfied  as  to  the  result  he 
would  not  delay.  Gov.  Curtin  returned  at  once  to 
Harris  burg,  and*  dictated  a  message  to  the  Le^lature, 
on  which  that  bodv  promptly  pa^ed  a  bill  mvesUng 
the  Governor  with  power  to  raise  and  equip  troops 
and  appropriating  $500,000  for  the  purpose.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  in  tnis  interview  President  Lincoln  for 
the  first  time  expressed  his  conviction  that  war  was 
inevitable.  After  the  firing  on  Fort  8umter,  Gov. 
Curtin  called  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  asked 
for  authority  to  raise  not  fewer  than  15  nor  more 
than  30  regiments,  to  be  enlisted  for  three  yean,  or 
until  the  end  of  tne  war,  and  obUuned  the  authority 
and  an  appropriation  of  $8,500,000.  The  reserves 
<K)uipped  with  this  fund  and  hurried  to  the  front  bv 
the  Governor  immediately  after  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run  probably  saved  the  national  capital  fVom  capture 
by  the  victorious  Confederates.  In  1868  Gov.  Curtin's 
health  broke  down,  and  his  friends  asked  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  him  to  a  first-class  mission,  but  before 
the  matter  was  arranged  there  was  such  a  general  de- 
mand in  the  State  for  his  ronomination  that  he  con- 
aented  to  be  a  candidate,  and  was  elected  by  a  major- 
ity of  over  15,000  votes.  In  1864  he  was  so  ill  that 
his  physicians  ordered  him  to  spend  the  winter  in 
•Cuba,  after  which  he  served  out  his  second  term,  thus 
more  than  coverinj|[  the  period  of  the  civil  war.  Dur- 
ing his  administration  he  sent  into  the  field  254  regi- 
ments, 95  companies,  and  19  batteries,  an  aggregate, 
reduced  to  the  three-year  standard,  of  265,517  men. 
In  1868  he  actively  supported  Gen.  Grant,  who,  in 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  administration,  appointed 
him  minister  to  Russia,  where  he  remained  nearly 
four  years.  lie  took  part  in  the  Liberal  Republican 
movement  in  1872 ;  was  a  member  of  the  State  Con- 
stitutional Convention  in  1872-^78;  was  defeated  as 
Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in  1876 ;  and  was 
elected  in  1880, 1882,  and  1884. 

OoTtia,  Gemge  Tiooior,  lawyer,  bom  in  Watertown, 
Mass.,  Nov.  28, 1812 ;  died  in  l4ew  York  city,  March 
^28,  1894.  He  was  a  brother  of  Benjamin  Robbins 
<'urtis;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1882; 
taught  in  Greenfield  and  read  law  in  Boston  *  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1886.  From  1886  till  1862  he 
practiced  law  in  Boston.  He  served  several  terms  in 
the  Legislature,  and  for  many  years  was  the  United 
States  commissioner  in  Boston.  In  1851,  while  he 
held  that  office,  Thomas  Sims,  a  fugitive  slave,  was 
ti^en  before  him,  and  after  hearing  the  evidence  he 
decided  that  the  slave  must  be  returned  to  his  master, 
a  decision  that  provoked  the  ill-will  of  all  the  aboli- 
tionists in  the  country.  In  1862  Mr.  Curtis  removed 
to  New  York  city,  wnero,  as  well  as  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  he  was  engaged  in  famous  cases,  including  the 
<3olt-pevolver  suits,  the  Goodyear  rubber  litigation, 
the  sewing-machine  controversy,  and  the  Dred  Seott 
case,  besides  several  important  war-claim  cotton  suits. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  contributed  frequently 
to  the  newspapers  and  reviews  on  current  public  topics. 
llis  i>abUcattons  include  ^Digest  of  English  and 
American  Admiraltv  Decisions";  vols,  ii  and  iii  of 
•^  Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Common 
Law  and  Admiralty  in  the  United  States  " ;  ^  Rights 
and  Duties  of  Merchant  Seamen";  ^^  American  Con- 


veyancer"; "Law  of  Copyrights";  "Law  of  Pat- 
ents " ;  **  Equity  Precedents  "  ;°*  Inventors'  Manual " ; 
"  Commentaries  on  the  Jurisprudence,  Practice,  and 
Peculiar  Jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States";  "History  of  the  Oi-igin,  Formation,  and 
Adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  " ; 
"  Creation  or  Evolution  " ;  a  "  Life  "  of  James  Buch- 
anan ;  and  a  novel.  "  John  Charaxes."  He  was  one  of 
Daniel  Webster'b  literary  executors,  and  published  a 
"  Life  "  of  that  statesman  in  1870. 

Qyr,  Haidne,  missionary,  bom  in  Napiervillo,  Can- 
ada, Nov.  29, 1828;  died  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  March 
18, 1894.  When  seventeen  years  old  he  was  converted 
to  Protestantism,  and  for  this  he  was  driven  from 
home.  Through  the  infiuence  of  his  Protestant  friends 
he  was  enablMl  to  spend  a  vear  in  study  at  ^e  Uni- 
vereity  of  Vermont  and  five  years  at  the  Geneva 
Theological  Seminary,  Switzerland.  He  returned  to 
Canada  in  1858,  spent  several  years  with  the  Grande 
Ligne  Mission,  established  the  firat  French  Protestant 
paper  ever  published  in  America,  and  about  1866 
removed  to  the  United  States.  Here  he  established 
several  missions,  was  for  some  time  pastor  of  a  Bap- 
tist church  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  m  1886  was  ap> 
B>inted  Professor  of  French  in  Boston  University.  In 
oston  he  established  the  first  French -Canadian  Re- 
publican club  in  the  United  States ;  founded,  edited, 
and  published  for  four  years,  at  his  own  expense, 
a  French  Republican  newspaper,  and  maintained 
French  Protestant  religious  services  at  his  own  ex- 

Sense.    His  most  noted^ literary  achievement  was  the 
iscoverv  abroad  and  the  translation  of"  The  Persecu- 
tion of  the  Huguenots." 

Banifila,  William  B.,  farmer,  bom  in  Mentor,  Ohio, 
in  1818;  died  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  April  21, 1894.  He 
and  James  A.  Garfield  were  brought  up  on  adjoining 
farms.  In  1858  he  emigrated  to  Oregon,  taking  his 
family  and  household  enects  in  an  ox- team  wagon 
and  spending  six  months  on  the  journey.  He  took 
up  a  homestead  claim  in  Yamhill  County,  resumed 
farming,  and  became  a  local  celebrity  in  politics.  In 
1868  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Idaho  Territory, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Gov.  Wal- 
lace, and  after  serving  his  term  returned  to  his  (>regon 
farm.  He  removed  to  Portland  in  1870  on  being  ap- 
pointed to  an  office  in  the  customhouse,  and  thence 
to  Tacoma  in  1886,  where  he  was  employed  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  One  of  his  sons 
is  mayor  of  Vancouver,  and  another  is  editor  of  the 
Vancouver  "  Register." 

Daviee,  Hsnir  BogBiie,  military  officer,  bom  in  New 
York  city,  July  2, 1886 ;  died  in  Middleborough,  Mass., 
Sept  6,  1894.  He  was  a  son  of  Henry  E.  Da  vies, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  a 
brother  of  Thomas  A.  Da  vies,  a  major  general  in  the 
cival  war,  and  a  grandson  of  Charles  Davies,  the 
mathematician.  lie  was  graduated  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege in  1857,  studied  law  and  began  practicing  in 
New  York  citv,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
entered  the  National  army  as  a  captain  in  the  5th 
New  York  Volunteers.  Subsequently  he  was  com- 
missioned major  and  colonel  of  the  2d  New  York 
('avalry.  On  Sept.  16, 1863,  he  was  promoted  briga- 
dier general;  Oct.  1,  1864,  was  brevetted  major 
general  of  volunteers  :  May  4, 1865,  was  promoted  to 
the  full  rank;  and  Jan. 'l,  1866,  he  resigned.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  cavalrv  corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  during  his  last  vear  in 
the  armjr  was  in  command  of  the  Middle  iflilitary 
District  in  Alabama  Returning  to  New  York  city 
to  resume  law  practice,  he  was  appointed  public  ad- 
ministrator, and,  after  holding  tne  office  for  three 
years,  was  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  for  two  yeara. 

Davis,  Theodore  B.,  artist,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
1841 ;  died  in  Ashury  Park,  N.  J.,  Nov.  10,  1894.  He 
removed  to  Washington,  D.  C,  at  an  early  age ;  re- 
ceived an  academical  education ;  studied  drawing  on 
wood  and  sketching  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  and  was 
first  employed  as  an'artist  by  the  late  Frank  licslie. 
At  the  oeginning  of  the  civil  war  he  became  a  war 
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correspondent  and  field  artist  for  "  Harper'K  Weekly," 
and  he  remained  with  the  armies  to  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  was  wounded  at  Shiloh  and  at  Antietani ; 
served  for  some  time  on  the  statf  of  Gen.  John  A. 
Logan:  was  appointed  a  military  engineer  during 
the  siege  of  Vicksburg ;  was  offered,  but  declined,  the 
command  of  a  regiment;  and  accompanied  Gen. 
Sherman  on  the  march  to  the  sea.  He  also  acted  as 
correspondent  for  several  New  Vork  newspapers. 
During  l^e^ident  Hayeses  administration  he  designed 
an  elaborate  china  dinner  set  for  the  White  House, 
ornamented  with  fish,  fowl,  food  animals,  and  fhiit 
common  to  the  United  States.  About  1880,  Mr.  Davis 
removed  to  Asbury  Park,  where  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
founder,  built  him  a  unique  studio  on  the  sand  of  the 
beach.  Here  he  drew  the  plans  for  the  panorama  of 
the  battle  of  Missionary  Kidge,  and  in  recent  years 
executed  art  and  literary  work  for  magazines  and 
other  publications. 

Betmold,  WiUiam,  surgeon,  bom  in  Hanover,  Ger- 
many, Dec.  27, 1808;  di^  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  26, 
1894.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  G.  Detmold,  M.  D., 
formerly  court  physician  to  the  King  of  Hanover,  and 
was  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Gottingen  in  1830.  After  serving  an  a  surgeon  in 
the  army  of  Hanover  for  seven  years,  he  settled  in 
New  York  city,  and  introduced  orthopfedlc  surgery 
into  the  United  States.  He  established  an  orthopsedic 
clinic  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sui^eons  in 
1841 ;  became  Professor  of  Military  Surgery  and 
Hygiene  there  in  1862;  was  a  volunteer  surgeon  in 
the  Union  anuy  in  the  civil  war;  and  gave  much  aid 
to  the  oiyanizatiou  of  the  medical  corps  of  the  army. 
During  the  war  he  invented  a  oombmed  knife  and 
fork  for  one-handed  soldiers,  which  was  supplied  to 
the  army  bv  the  Government  Dr.  Detmold  had 
been  Vice-President  of  the  Now  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  consulting  surgeon  to  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  a  founder  and  President  of  the  Societv  for 
the  Relief  of  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Medical  Men, 
the  first  President  of  the  New  York  County  Medical 
Association,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  medical 
and  surgical  journals. 

Emei,  Jane  Anthony,  philanthropist,  bom  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  in  1816;  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  8, 
1894.  She  was  a  sister  of  the  late  Henry  B.  Anthony, 
for  many  years  United  States  Senator  from  Rhoae 
Island,  ana  widow  of  the  Rev.  James  H.  Eames,  D.  D., 
rector  of  St.  Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
Concord,  N.  H.  More  than  fifty  years  ago  she  began 
writing  for  the  newspaper  press,  being  one  of  the 
first  woman  joumalists  in  the  United  States,  and  she 
had  written  much  since,  particularly  for  the  **  Provi- 
dence Journal.'^  She  had  traveled  extensively,  ac- 
quired a  lar^e  estate,  and  given  liberally  to  chari- 
table and  religious  objects.  She  was  noted  for  her 
constant  industry,  and  her  benefactions  included  an 
enormous  quantity  of  the  work  of  her  own  hands. 
Mrs.  Eames  published,  besides  monographs,  several 
volumes  made  up  of  her  letters  from  abroad,  and 
"  My  Mother's  Jewel,**  "Agnes  and  Eliza,"  and  other 
reliirious  books  for  the  young. 

Baxljy  Jiibal  Andttrnn,  military  officer,  bom  in 
Franklin  Countv,  Va,,  Nov.  8, 1816 ;  died  in  Lynch- 
burg, Va,,  March  2, 1894.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  in  1887 ;  served  in 
the  Indian  war  in  Florida  for  nearly  a  year,  and  then, 
resigning?  his  commission,  enfracred  in  the  practice  of 
law  at  Rocky  Mount,  Va.  In  1841-'42  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  and  in  1842-'47 
was  Commonwealth  attorney.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Mexican  War  he  re-eritored  the  army,  became 
m^jor  of  the  Ist  Vii^inia  Volunteers,  and  for  two 
months  was  the  acting  Governor  of  Monterey.  In 
1848  he  resumed  law  practice  and  the  office  of 
Commonwealth  attorney,  retaining  the  latter  till  18/>2 
and  continuing  at  the  fomier  till  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war.  He  entered  the  Confederate  army  with  the 
rank  of  colonel ;  commanded  a  brigade  at  6ull  Run ; 
was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  in  May, 
1862;  commissioned    a   brigadier  general  in   1863; 


commanded  the  division  that,  by  holdinff  the  lines  at 
Fredericksburg,  supported  Gen.  Lee  while  fighting 
at  Chancellorsville ;  and  was  at  the  head  of  a  divisino 
at  Gettvsbuiv.      In  1864  he  was  promoted  lieutenant 

Seneral,  ana  in 
uly  of  that  year 
ho  crossed  the 
Potomac,  and  a 
part  of  his  force 
advanced  as  far 
as  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  which  the^ 
burned  by  his 
orders.  He  ad- 
vanced toward 
Washington  with 
his  mam  force, 
but  was  detainea 
at  the  Monocacv, 
where  a  hastily 
gathered  force 
under  Gen.  Lew 
Wallace  with- 
stood him  until 
the  Sixth  Corps  came  up  tnm  the  Arm^  of  the  IV>- 
tomac  and  assured  the  safety  of  the  capital.  In  the 
ensuing  autumn  Gen.  Early  for  a  while  met  with 
success  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  but  Gen.  Sheridan 
checked  him  at  Opeauon  and  Fisher's  Hill.  Early 
then  surprised  tlie  National  army  at  Cedar  Crve£. 
but  was  defeated  b^  Sheridan,  after  his  memorable 
ride  and  the  rally  ot  his  troops,  and  again  at  Waynes 
borough,  in  March,  1865.  Soon  afterward  Early  whsi 
removed  ftom  his  command  by  Gen.  Lee,  and*  took 
no  further  part  in  the  war.  AfKr  a  trip  to  Europe  he 
resumed  law  practice,  till,  in  conjunction  with  Gen. 
Beauregard,  he  was  appointed  a  supervising  manager 
of  the  principal  drawings  of  the  Louiaiana  lotter}*. 
He  lived  quietly  in  Lynchburg  after  Ute  suppression 
of  the  lottery,  and  was  unreconstmcted  to  the  last. 
He  published  ^*A  Memoir  of  the  Last  Year  of  tbir 
War  for  Independence  in  the  Confederate  States'* 
( Lynch  bun?<  1867). 

Edvaida,Wil]kiiiHajd0ii,  diplomatist,  bom  in  RiplcT, 
Ohio;  died  in  Berlin,  Germany,  Ma^  16, 1894^  lie 
began  his  official  career  as  a  clerk  m  the  State  De- 
partment in  Washington,  and  became  familiar  with 
foreign  countries  whue  twice  serving  as  private  secre- 
tary to  the  admiral  commanding  the  European  squad- 
ron. He  had  also  been  sent  on  diplomatic  missions  to 
Europe  by  the  State  Department  In  1877  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  United  States  legation  in 
Brazil ;  in  1878  was  made  consul  generu  at  St. 
Petersburg;  in  1882  became  associate  counsel  for  the 
United  States  before  the  French  and  American 
Claims  Commission;  and  from  May,  1884,  till  April, 
1885,  was  chief  of  tlie  diplomatic  bureau  of  the  State 
Department  at  Washington.  He  accompanied  Issal- 
BeU,  Jr.,  United  States  minister  to  the  r^etherlandiii. 
to  the  Hague  as  private  secretary,  and  since  July. 
1 889, had  l^n  United  States  consul  general  at  BerliL 
He  married  the  Baroness  Heckeren  van  MolenaateD, 
who  was  reputed  to  be  very  wealtln'. 

Ellii,  Gbom,  cleiigyman,  oom  in  Boston,  Mass..  Au2. 
K,  1814 ;  died  therej  Dec.  20, 1894.  He  was  graduated 
nt  Harvard  University,  in  1888,  and  at  the  divinity 
school  in  1836.  In  1840  he  became  paator  of  tbV 
Harvard  Unitarian  Church  in  Charleiitown,  Mass..  re- 
maining there  until  his  rraignation.  in  18<i9.  Frmu 
1857  to  1864  he  filled  the  chair  of  Systematic  Tfaeolcv} 
at  the  Harvard  divinity  school,  and  delivered  cour>r> 
of  historical  lectures  oefore  the  Lowell  Institute,  iu 
Boston,  in  the  years  1864, 1871,  and  1879.  He  w^st^  •! 
one  time  editor  of  the  "  Christian  Reirister,'"  and  for 
several  years  edited  "  The  Christian  Examiner  "  al'««. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  served  as  President  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  holditSg  that 
office  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1857  his  alma 
mater  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  and  in  1883  con- 
ferred upon  him  that  of  LL.  D.  He  was  an  enthui>i- 
astic  student,  possessed  of  unwearied  patience,  clear. 
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positive  oonvictiona,  but  no  bitterness,  caring  much  Sidney  College:  in  1846-^48.  Professor  of  Mathematic» 

more  to  ascertain  the  real  truth  of  the  matter  m  hand  and  Military  Science  at  WsMhinfton  College,  Lex- 

tlian  to  secure  the  triumph  of  his  own  oi>inion8.  As  an  ington,  Va. ;  in  1848-^49,  Acting  President  and  Pro- 

historian  he  rendered  important  service  in  placing  fessor  of  Mathematics  at  William  and  Mary  College; 

the  earlv  settlers  of  New  England  in  their  proper  and  in  1849-^61.  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  ISiat- 

light  before  modern  readers,  and  the  amount  or  labor  ural   Science  there,  and  from  1854  president  of  the 


gan  in  1844  with  his  contribution  to  Sparks's  ^* A meri-     afterward  as  adji  ._   

can  Biojrraphy  *^  of  the  life  of  John  Mason,  followed  Joseph  £.  Johnston  in  t£e  Departments  of  Tennessee 

in  1845  bv  the  life  of  Ann  Hutchinson,  and  in  1847  by  and  Mississippi  in  1862-^64.    At  the  close  of  the  war 

that  of  William   Penn.      His  other  works  include  he  resumed  the  presidency  of  William  and  Msry 

*'The  Onran  and  Church  Music:  Two  Disoountes"  College,  and  held  it  till  his  death,  at  the  same  time 

(Boston.  1852);  *'A  Half  Century  of  the  Unitarian  exerting  himself  to  promote  harmony  between  the 

Controversy,  etc."  (1867);  Memoir  of  Dr.  Luther  V.  North  and  the  Soutli.    He  received  the  degree  of 

Bell''  (1863);   "^The    Aims   and  PurpNoses   of  the  LL. D.  fVom  Hobart  College  in  1874,  and  was  elected 

Founders  of  Massachusetts  and  their  Treatment  of  an  honorar^r  member  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society 

Intruders  and  Dissentients"  (1869) ;  ^  Memoir  of  Ja-  of  Great  Britain  in  1880. 

red  Spi^kn"   (1869);  "^The  Complete  Works  of  Sir  Fair,  JaaiM  QTahain,  capitalist,  bom   in   Clogher,. 

Benjamin  Thompson,  Count  Rumford"  (edited,  Bos-  Tyrone  County,  Ireland,  Dec.  8,  1881;  died  in  San 

ton,  1870-*75) ;  **  Memoir  of  Sir  Bemamin  Thompson.  Francisco,  Cal.,  Dec.  28, 1894.    He  came  to  the  United 

Count    Ruinford,   with    Notices  of  his  Daughter "  States  with  his  parents  in  1848,  received  a  business- 

(1871) ;  ^  History  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos-  and  scientific  education  in  Chicago,  and  in  1849  went 

pital "  (1872) ;  ^  History  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker's  to  California,  where  he  was  engaged  in  mining  till 

Hill"  (1875);   ^* Address  on  the  Centennial  of  the  1860.    In  that  year,  attracted  by  the  development  of 


W.  Upham  "  (1877) ;  ^  Memoir  of  Edward  Wiggles-  the  mines.  He  became  prominent  oy  his  general  en- 
worth  "  (1877) ;  ^  Memoir  of  Jacob  Bi^elow,  M.  D."  gineering  and  mechanical  skill,  and  as  a  designer 
(1880) ;  8  chapters  in  Winsor's  ^  Memorial  History  of  and  builder  of  quartz  mills  and  chlorinizing  fVimaces. 
Boston  "  (1880-'81)  "  The  Royal  Governors,"  "  The  In  1866  the  directors  of  the  Ophir  mine  made  him  its 
Puritan  Commonwealth,"  ^  Tne  Indians  of  Eastern  superintendent,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1867  he  as- 
Msssachusetts,"  '*  The  Red  Man  and  the  White  Man  sumed  the  management  of  the  famous  Hale  and  Nor- 
in  North  America  from  its  Discovery  to  the  Present  cross  mine.  Wiuiin  a  few  months  he  fonned  a  part- 
Time '*  (Boston,  1882);  ** Address  on  the  Eight^-seo-  nership  with  John  W.  Mackav,  James  C.  Flood,  and 
end  Annivensanr  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society"  William  S.  O'Brien  and  purcnased  a  controlling  in- 
(lt»86);  **The  Hudson  Bay  Company,"  and  several  terest  in  the  Hale  and  Norcross  mine.  He  ffave  his 
other  important  chapters  in  the  ^  Narrative  and  Crit-  personal  attention  to  tlie  development  of  this  prop  - 
ical  History  of  America  "  (1886) ;  ^  The  Puritan  Age  ertv,  visiting  every  part  of  the  mine  daily,  and  within, 
and  Rule  in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  a  snort  time  was  convinced  that  it  was  advisable  to- 
1629-^85"  (1888).  He  also  contributed  to  periodicals  purchase  the  control  of  all  the  adjoining  mines  and 
and  to  the  ninth  editon  of  the  ^  Encyclopcedia  Bri-  locations.  These  properties  included  the  mines 
tannica."  known  as  the  Sides,  the  White  and  Murphy,  tJie 
BlUa,  Jolm  MUloti,  educator,  bom  near  Jaflfrey,  Central  (Nos.  1  and  2),  and  the  location  known  as  the 
N.  H.,  March  27,  1881 ;  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  March  Kenny  ground.  Control  of  these  properties  was 
29,1894.  In  1840  his  parents  removed  with  their  acquired,  and  they  were  combined  under  the  name  or 
family  to  Oberlin,  Ohio,  where  the  father  established  the  Consolidated  Virginia  and  California.  The  dis- 
a  planing  mill,  in  which  John  worked  while  pre-  covery  of  the  mother  lode  of  the  Comstock  veins  at- 
paring  for  college.  He  was  graduated  at  Oberlin  tracted  world-wide  attention,  and  the  enormous 
<'Oll^  in  the  class  with  Gen.  Jacob  D.  Cox,  in  1851 ;  amount  of  silver  it  yielded  led  to  its  being  named  the 


ltto7:  was  Professor  of  Greek  in  Oberlin  College  in  ments  in  San  Francisco  in  real  estate  and  other  prop- 

l658-'66 ;  of  Mental  Philosophy  and  Rhetoric  in  1866-  erty ;  in  1878  he  built  and  equipped  the  South  Pacific 

'^2;  and  of  Philosophy  fVom  1882  till  his  death.    He  Coast  Railway  and  its  ferry  system,  which  connects 

also  filled  at  various  times  the  chairs  of  Evidences  of  San  Francisco  and  San  Jos<^  and  Santa  Cruz ;  and  in 

Christianity,  Political  Economy,  and  English  Litera-  1886  he  sold  this  property  to  the  Southern  Pacific 

ture.    He  was  mayor  of  the  village  in  1861-^62;  was  Railroad  Company  at  a  profit  of  $1,000,000.    In  1880 

ordained  to  the  mmistry  in  1865 ;  associate  pastor  of  his  assessment  for  taxation  in  the  State  of  California 

the  Second  Congregational  Church   in  Oberlin  in  was  on  $42,000,000  worth  of  property.  He  was  elected 

l&67-^4;  and  was  appointed  a  United  States  com-  United  States  Senator  from   Nevada  in  1881   as  a 


Roasia  in  1891.    In  1893  he  was  honored  by  Ooerlin  Coast  Defenses,  and   Mines  and   Mining.     He  bc- 

CoUetce  in  being  selected  as  Uic  first  one  upon  whom  queathed    $50,000    for   distribution    among    Roman 

it  had  ever  conferred  the  degree  of  D.  D.  Catholic  orphan  asylums,  $50,000  for  Protestant  asy- 

Bwdl,  Beqjandn  Btodderi,  educator,  bom  in  Wash-  lums,  and  $25,000  *  for  Hebrew  asylums,  all  in  San 

intfton,  D.  C,  June  10, 1810 ;  died  in  James  City.Va.,  Francisco. 

June  19,1894.    He  was  a  grandson  of  Benjamin  Stod-  Faiilkx,  Donald  MoHeQl,  naval  otlicer,  bom  in  Vir- 

(Icrt,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy,  ffinia,  March  10, 1821 ;  died  in  Hager^town,  Md.,  Jan. 

aud  a  brother  of  Richard  Stoddert  Ewell,  lieutenant  10, 1894.    He  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in   the 

eenenU  in  the  Confederate  army.    He  was  graduated  United  States  navy,  Aug.  12,1837;    was  promoted 

utUie  United  States  Military  Academy  in  1832,  and  passed  midshipman.  June  29,  1848;  master,  Aug.  4, 

ri'mained  there  four  years  as  Assistant  Professor  of  1850;  lieutenant,  Feb.  26, 1851 ;  commander,  July  16, 

Mathematics  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Natural  and  1862;  captain,  July  25,  1866;  commodore,  Aug.   24. 

Experimental  Philosophy.    Ho  resigned  in  1836,  and  1873 ;  and  rear  admiral,  Julv  11, 18h0 ;  and  was  retired 

Hpent  three  years  as  a  civil  engineer  in  the  construe-  Sept  80,  1881.    Durinjr  his  naval  career  he  wns  on 

tion  of  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Railroad.    In  sea  service  twenty  years  and  four  months,  on  sliore 

1(>89-H6  he  was  Professor  ofMatheraatics  at  Hampden-  or  other  duty  sixteen  years  and  four  months,  and 
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Wilis  unemployed  nineteen  yuan  and  nine  months,  adopted  two  provisions  bearing  on  law  reform,  one 

lie  was  ent^aged  in  the  destruction  of  piratical  vil-  referring  to  a  general  code,  the  other  to  a  reform  in 

lages  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra  in  1839;  was  on  the  practice.     In  January,  1847,  before  the  Lenslature 

'^Princeton*'  when  Stockton^s  *^ peace-maker **  burst  met.  Mr.  Field  published  a  treatise  on  ^  What  shall 

in  1844;  served  on  the  California  station  during  the  be  aone  with  the  Practice  of  the  Courts  f*  and  fol- 


Greytown,  Nicaragua,  in  1858 ;  had  personal  chaise  at  common  law,  and  for  a  uniform  course  of  proceed- 

of  the  transfer  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  blidell  and  their  ing.   In  April  following,  a  commission  was  appointed, 

secretaries  from  the  British  mail  packet  *' Trent  *Vto  of  which  Mr.  Field  afterward  became  a  member,  and 

the  ^  San  Jacinto  "  ;  and  took  part  in  the  principal  in  February,  1848,  the  first  installment  of  the  *"  Code 

naval  operations  at  Charleston.     After  the   war,  he  of  Civil  Procedure  ^  was  reported  to  the  Legisl*tui^ 

was  for  a  time  on  Admiral  Farragut^s  staff ;  com-  and  soon  afterward  was  adopted.    Other  reporti  fol- 

mandod  the  naval  station  at  New  London  in  1873-78;  lowed  till  Jan.  1, 1850,  when  the  completed  oodei^  of 

and  was  governor  of  the  navai  asylum  in  1879-'81.  civil  and  criminiu  procedure  were  submitted.    After 

Fenlaa,  Oraage.  jurist,  born  iu  Glens  Falls,  N.  V.,  their  adoption  by  the  Legislature  Mr.  Field  u;ain 

Nov.  26,  1814:  aied  there,  April   11,  1894.    He  was  went  abroad,  and  was  warmly  received    by   Lord 

graduated  at  the  UniversitV  of  Vermont  in  1836 ;  was  Brougham  in  London,  and  was'  given  a  dinner  and 

admitted  to  the  bar  of  Warren  County,  N.  Y.,  in  reception  by  the  Law  Amendment  $ociet]jr.    In  lb57 

1840;  was  surrogate  in  1841-^45;  county  judge  in  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  appointing  him 

1851-^63;  and  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  16th  chairman  of  a  commission  to  codify  the  whole  bodv 

New  York  District  as  a  Republican  in  1866  and  1868.  of  the  law  of  the  State  not  already  codified.    This 

Subsequently  he  was  a  judge  of  the  United  States  labor  was  completed  in  1865,  but  the  State  adopted 

Court  of  Claims  and  an  auditor  in  the  United  States  onlv  the  penal  code.    Within  a  few  years  24  States 

Treasury  Department.  ana  Territories  adopted  his  **  Code  of  Civil  Proced- 

Fidd/QyTU  West  2d,  broker,  bom  in  New  York  ure,"  and  18  the  "Code  of  Criminal  Procedure."  In 
«ity,  March  15,  1857 ;  died  there,  June  9, 1894.  He  1866  he  proposed  to  the  British  Association  for  the 
was  a  son  of  the  projector  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  Advancement  of  Science  a  revision  and  reform  of  the 
<sable;  was  privately  educated  till  1873,  and  was  laws  of  all  nations  similar  to  his  civil  and  criminal 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1879.  Immediately  codes.  A  committee  of  American  and  English  law- 
after  graduation  he  married  Miss  Susan  M.,  a  daugh-  yen  was  appointed  to  consider  the  suggestion,  for 
ter  of  Beuben  R.  Andrews,  of  North  Adams,  Mass.,  which  he  prepared  "  The  Draft  Outlines  of  an  Inter- 
and  engaged  in  brokerage  business  in  New  York  national  Code,^  which  was  translated  into  several 
city,  his  father  buying  him  a  seat  in  the  Stock  Ex-  languages.  This  task  occupied  him  for  seven  yeare. 
change.  In  1891  Doth  he  and  his  father  were  flnan-  The  omliflcation  itself  remamed  unfinished  at  hi5 
cially  wrecked  in  the  disaster  brought  about  by  his  death.  While  enga^i^ed  in  this  special  line  of  work, 
brotner,  Edward  M.  Field.  He  at  oboe  sold  his  seat  Mr.  Field  was  in  active  practice  for  the  greater  part 
\ji  the  exchange^  and  applied  the  proceeds  toward  of  the  time.  He  is  credited  with  having  been  the 
paying  his  liabilities.  In  1892  he  became  United  author  of  the  electoral  commission  bill  enacted  by 
btates  consul  at  Brunswick,  Gennany.  While  there  Congress  in  1876,  and  was  employed  in  a  number  of 
he  applied  half  of  his  salary,  and  his  wife  a  large  celebrated  causes.  His  daughter  married  Sir  Anthony 
part  ot  her  private  income,  toward  extinguishing  his  Musgravo,  Governor  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  Mr. 
obligations,  (in  his  return  he  was  taken  ill  with  Field  was  a  liberal  benefactor  in  life,  and  bequeathed 
hasty  consumption  and  lived  but  a  few  weeks.  $5,000  to  the  town  of  Stockbridtfe,  Mass.,  for  the  caiv 

Flald,  David  DuS\»ij,  lawyer,  bom  in  Haddam,  Conn.,  of  its  cemetery,  and  $5,000  to  the  town  of  Haddam, 
Feb.  18, 1805 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  April  18, 1894.  Conn.,  for  the  care  of  the  Field  Park  there. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  David  Dudley  Field,  D.  D.,  Foote,  CUeb.  journalist,  bom  in  Salem,  Mass^  Feb. 
and  the  eldest  of  four  brothers,  each  of  whom  became  28, 1808;  died  in  Milton,  Mass.,  June  17.  18M.  lie 
eminent — Stephen  Johnson  Field,  an  associate  jus-  was  apprenticed  to  the  printer^s  trade  in  the  office  of 
tice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court;  Cyrus  West  the  Salem  ^' Gazette  ^^  in  1817 ;  acquired  an  interf»t  in 
Field,  of  Atlantic  telegraph  fame ;  and  the  liev.  Henry  the  paper  in  1825,  and  full  control  in  1883 ;  adniitted 
Martyn  Field,  D.  D.,  for  many  yean*  editor  of  "  The  the  late  Nathaniel  A.  Horton  to  partnership  in  185< 
Evangelist^^  His  father  took  charge  of  his  early  edu-  and  retired  fh>m  journalism  in  1888.  Thus  be  wa 
cation,  instructimp  him  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe-  in  the  service  of  the  ^  Gazette  "  for  seventy -one  years, 
matics,  and  on  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Stock-  and  was  an  active  or  controlling  factor  in  its  affain 
bridge,  Mass.,  in  1819,  he  was  sent  to  an  academy,  for  sixty-three  vears.  As  a  member  of  the  Salem 
preparatory  to  entering  Williams  College,  where  he  Light  Infantry  Company,  he  was  one  of  the  military 
was  graduated  in  1825.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted  escort  of  Lafayette  on  his  visit  to  Salem  in  1824.  }(e 
to  the  New  York  bar  in  1828,  and  began  practicing  in  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1832  and  1833,  was 
partnership  with  Robert  Sedgwick.  In  1836  he  went  a  member  of  Gov.  Everett's  executive  council  in  1838- 
abroad,  and  made  a  study  of  English  and  French  \S9.  and  was  postmaster  of  Salem  in  1841-^44. 
courts,  codes,  and  civil  laws,  and  on  his  return  he  Fori,  John  Brooe.  publisher,  born  in  Boethington, 
became  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  a  codifica-  Somersetshire,  England,  Sept.  24,  181C;  died  in 
tion  of  the  common  law  of  New  York  State.  In  1839  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct  25. 1894.  He  learned  the  pub- 
he  embodied  his  ideas  in  an  open  letter  to  Gulian  C.  lishing  business  in  London,  and  came  to  the  LTnited 
Verplanck.  entitled  '^The  Reform  of  our  Judicial  States  to  establish  a  New  York  branch  of  the  houM* 
System,"  and  appeared  before  a  committee  of  the  of  Tailis  &  Co.,  in  1850.  In  1869  he  established 
Legulaturc  in  aavocacy  of  his  project  Ho  con-  the  publishing  house  of  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co.,  with 
tended  that  the  common  law  could  be  compressed  whicli  he  was  activelv  connected  till  within  a  fe« 
into  a  single  volume,  while  his  legal  opponents  as-  years  of  his  death.  Mr.  Ford  was  the  founder  of 
serted  that  such  a  task  was  impossible.  To  promote  "  The  Christian  Union,"  and  his  firm  were  the  pub- 
the  reform  he  souglit  election  to  the  Legmlature  in  lishers  of  many  of  Henry  Ward  BeecherV  works, 
1841,  and  on  being  defeated  he  sent  to  the  Assembly  Judge  TourgeeV  **A  Fool^  Errand,"  and  BryantV 
the  drafts  of  three  bills,  which  were  introduced  ancl  **  Library  of  Poetry  and  Song." 
referred  to  the  judiciary  committee  without  further  Ford. /ohn  Thomwm}  theatrical  manager,  bom  in  Bal- 
flction.  Mr.  Field  then  sought  election  to  the  Con-  timore,  Md.,  April  16,  1829;  died  there,  Marxrh  14, 
stitutional  Convention,  and' was  defeated;  but  he  1894.  He  received  a  public-school  education,  and 
continued  his  agitation  by  publishing,  previous  to  first  engaged  in  the  theatrical  business  in  liHtl  as 
the  meeting  of  that  body,  a  series  of  articles  on  *' The  agent  of  the  ^*  Nightingale  Serenaders,"  a  minstrel 
lieorganization  of  the  Judiciary."     The  convention  company  with  which  he  made  several  toon.     In  1854 
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he  became  mana^^er  of  the  llolliday  Street  Theater  in  $5,000,  and  in  1890  he  founded  a  public  hoepital  in 
Baltituore,  where  he  made  his  headquarters  for  twenty  Chebea,  in  which  patients  may  be  treated  unaer  any 
yvars,  in  the  meantime  inaugurating  the  system  of  school  of  medicine,  as  preferred.  He  bequeathed 
cin?uit  theaters.  He  built  a  tlieater  in  Washington,  $5,000  to  the  town  of  Marlborough  for  the  bene^t  of 
D.  C,  in  1856;  leased  the  theater  in  Richmond,  Va.,  the  library;  $5,04X)  to  the  Congregational  Church  in 
in  lHo7;  built  three  other  theaters  in  Washington;  Marlborough*  $5,000  to  Frost  Hospital  in  Chelsea; 
erected  the  Grand  Opera  House  in  Baltimore  in  1871 ;  $2,500  to  the  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital  in 
took  the  management  of  the  Broad  Street  Theater  in  Boston ;  $6,000  to  Wellesley  College :  $2,000  each  to 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1878;  and  for  a  time  controlled  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Chelsea  and  the 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater  in  New  York  city.  On  the  Massachusetts  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  smaller 
site  of  his  fln»t  theater  in  Washington,  which  was  sums  to  several  other  institutions. 
l>umed  down,  he  erected  the  one  in  which  President  Trj^  Jamet  Bamet,  military'  otiicer,  bom  in  Carroll- 
Lincoln  was  shot  in  1865.  After  the  tragedy  the  ton,  ill.,  Feb.  22,  1827;  dieS  in  Newport,  R.  I..  July 
buildinf?  was  taken  by  the  Government,  and  Dohn  and  11,  1894.  lie  was  graduated  at  the  United  States 
his  brother  Henry  were  imprisoned  for  about  a  month.  Military  Academy,  July  1,  1847,  and  was  commia- 
Sul)sequently  the  Government  paid  him  $100,000  for  sioned  brevet  2d  lieutenant.  3d  Artillery.  In  the 
the  building.  regular  army  he  was  promotea  2d  lieutenant,  Aug.  20, 

Fndefidki,  CDiarlei  De  Fonit,  photographer,  bora  in  1847 ;  1st  lieutenant,  Feb.  22, 1851 ;  captain  and  assist- 
New  York  city  in  1823;  died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  May  ant  adjutant  general,  Aug.  8, 1861 ;  miyor  and  lieu- 
25. 1894.     He  received  a  partial  collegiate  education,  tenant  colonel,  April  22  and  Dec.  31, 1862 ;  and  colonel, 
and  while  employed  in  a  Danking  house  took  lessons  March  3, 1875;  and  was  retired  July  1, 1881.    In  the 
in  daguerreotvping,  and  purchased  an  outfit.   In  1843  volunteer  army  he  was  appointed  colonel  and  aid-de- 
he  went  to  V  enezuela  with  a  small  assortment  of  camp,  Nov.  14',  1861 ;  was  commissioned  colonel  and 
krenerai  merchandise  to  sell,  taking  his  camera  with  provost -marshal  general,  March  17,  1863 1  promoted 
him.     At  Angostura  the  customs  otticers,  who  never  origadier  general,  April  21, 1864 ;  and  relieved  from 
had  seen   a  camera,  refused  to  pass  it  without  a  duty  duty  asprovost-marshal general  on  the  termination  of 
greater  than  its  value,  and  Mr.  Fredericks  decided  to  that  otnce  by  law,  Aug.  27, 1866.    During  his  active 
ruhhip  it  to  New  York.    The  principal  merchant  of  career  ho  was  brevettwi  colonel  for  gallantry  at  Bull 
the  place,  whose  child  had  just  died,  hearing  of  the  Bun  brigadier  general  for  the  battles  of  Shilon,  Tenn., 
camera  and  the  wonderful  things  claimed  for  it,  paid  and  Perry  ville,  Ky.,  and  major  general  for  services  in 
the  duty  and  be80U|rht  Mr.  Fredericks  to  take  a  pic-  tlie  provost-marshal  generars  department  during  the 
ture  of  ni»  dead  chnd.    A  successful  plate  was  made  civil  war,  all  on  March  13, 1865.    He  served  as  chief  of 
in  the  presence  of  the  principal  citizens,  and  the  new^s  staff  to  Gens.  McDowell  and  Buell ;  took  part  in  the 
of  the  wonderful  feat  was  bo  widely  spread  that  Mr.  pursuit  of  the  Confederates  under  Gen.  Bragg ;  was  in 
Fredericks  shipped  his  merchandise  to  a  brother,  and  tlie  battle  of  Shiloh ;  at  the  siege  of  Corinth  ;  in  the 
gave  his  whole  attention  to  making  daguerreotypes,  operations  in  Kentucky  and  northern  Alabama;  and 
Subsequently  he  spent  nine  months  voyaging  up  the  as  provost-marshal  general  entered  on  the  rolls  of  the 
Orinoco  river  and  down  the  Amazon,  at  the  instigation  army  1,120,621  soldiers,  and  collected  $26,366,816  for 
of  the  6o%'ernor  of  the  province  of  Bio  Negro.    After  the  Government.     After  the  war  he  was  adjutant 
spending  a  year  recruiting  his  health  in  New  York,  he  general  of  the  Divisions  of  the  Pacific,  the  Missouri, 
retumea   to  Para,  conducted  a  gallery  there  for  six  and  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Department  of  the  East 
months,  and  afterward  visited  Marinham,  Pernambuco,  respectively,  till  retired.      Gen.  Fry  was  author  of 
Bahia.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Porto  Allegre,  Buenos  Ayres,  ^*  Sketch  of    the    Adjutant    GeneraPs    Department, 
Montevideo,  and  other  places.    In  1853 he  established  United  States  Army  "  (New  York,  1876^ ;  "The  His- 
a  gallery  in  Paris,  and  he  was  the  first  person  there  tory  and  Legal  Efiects  of  Brevets  in  tne  Amiies  of 
that  made  life-size  heads  and  emploved  artists  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States"  (1877);  ^^  Army 
finish  them  in  pastel.    At  the  end  of  that  year  he  Sacrifices;   or.  Briefs  from    Otficial    Pigeonholes"; 
formed  a  partnership  in  New  York  city  with  Mr.  J.  "  Compulsory  Education  in  the  Army  " ;  "  Operations 
Gumey,  with  whom  he  had  studied  daguerreotyping.  of  the  Army  under  BuelL  and  the  Buell  Commis- 
In  1855  this  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Fred-  sion^;  "McDowell  and  Tyler  in  the  Campaign  of 
cricks  established  a  gallerv  that  became  famous,  on  Bull  Kun";  "New  York  and  the  Conscription";  and 
Broadwav,    opposite    the    Metropolitan    Hotel,    and  "  Military  Miscellanies."     His  ^' Final  Report  of  the 
afterward   opened  branch    studios    in  Havana  and  Operations  of  the  Bureau   of  the    Provost-Marshal 
Paris.    In  1876  he  located  at  No.  770  Broadway.    Mr.  General  "  was  published  by  Congress  in  1866. 
Fredericks  brought  to  the  United  States,  under  con-  Fnndh-llBdi,  fmina,  opera  singer,  bom  in  Bayonne, 
tract,  many  talented  artists.  France,  in  1847  ;  died  in  Warrenville,  Somerset  Coun- 

Frott,  ^Diftia  &,  philanthropist,  bom  in  Marlborough,  ty,  N.  J.,  Sept.  20, 1894.  She  developed  strong  musical 

N.  H.,  July  18, 1826 ;  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  Marcli"  6,  talent  when  a  child,  became  a  pupil  in  the  Paris  Con- 

1^94.     lie  removed  to  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1833,  was  servatoire,  and  made  her  first  public  appearance  in 

educated  in  the  public  schools  there,  and  in  Newton  the  svmphony  concerts  of  the  boci^t«J  des  Concertes, 

Acadenriy  ;  became  a  clerk  in  the  wholesale  dry -goods  in  wnicn  she  attracted  attention  as  a  singer  of  the 

house  of^  J.  H.<&M.  Osgood,  and  was  admitted  to  the  music  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Handel,    GlQck,  and 

firm  on  attaining  his  migority.   After  various  business  Haydn.    In  1871  she  first  appeared  in  opera,  at  the 

changes,  he  organized  the  present  fimi  of  Rufus  S.  Grand  Opera  House  in  Pans,  singing  tne  part  of 

Frost  <&  Co.,  general  commission  merchants,  in  1866,  Marguerite  in  **  Faust."    This   opera   was  followed 

and  also  became  interested  with  the  late  Gov.  Haile  by  *' Robert,"  "Lcs  Huguenots,"  "  Der  Freischfttz" 

of  New  Hampshire  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  **  Don  Giovanni,"  in  each  of  which  she  won  hign 

goods  at  Hinsaale,  N.  H.    During  his  entire  business  praise  for  the  purity  and  dignity  of  her  style.    At  the 

career  he  lived  in  Chelsea.     In  1866  and  1867  he  was  close  of  her  second  season  at  tlie  Grand  Opera  House 

elected  mayor;  in  1871  and  1872  a  State  Senator;  in  she  was  chosen  by  Verdi  to  create  the  part  of  A!da  in 

lS73-*74  was  a  member  of  Gov.  Wash  bum's  executive  the  French  language  at  the  Theater  Koynl  in  Brus- 

council ;  and  in  1875-76  was  a  member  of  Congress,  sels,  and  in  this  she  achieved  probably  the  greatest 

His  last  political  service  was  as  a  delegate  to  the  Na-  triumph  in  her  career.     The  opera  was  presented 


of  Trade  for  two  years,  and  of  the  New  England  Con-  appeared  in  Italian  opera  at  Covent  Gartien,  London, 

servatory  of  Music  for  eight  years.    Mr.  Frost  ae-  where  she  remained  till  1882,  and  then  came  to  the 

<)mred  large  wealth,  and  was  a  liberal  benefactor.     In  United  States  under  the  management  of  Col.  J.  H. 

1867  he  presented  his  native  town  with  a  public  li-  Mapleson,  making  her  first  appearance  at  the  Acad- 

hrary  building,  2,000  volumes,  and  an  endowment  of  emy  of  Music.    During  the  season  of  1883-^84  she 
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0ang  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  under  an  en-  OflfiUaii,  Junei,  jurist,  bom  in  Scotland  in  1829; 
gagement  with  Met»rs.  Abbey  &  Grau,  and  subse-  died  in  8t  Paul,  Minn.,  Dec  16,  1894.  In  1830  his 
quontly  was  heard  as  soloist  in  many  musical  festivals  parents  came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  on  a 
and  concerts.  In  1891  she  was  engaged  to  take  charge  tarm  in  New  York,  where  he  remained  till  1^5, 
of  the  vocal  department  of  the  Isew  York  College  of  when  he  beffan  studying  law.  He  was  admitted  to 
Music,  and  for  a  time  she  was  a  member  of  the  Amer-  the  bar  in  Albanv  in  1850,  and  removed  to  St  Paul, 
lean  Opera  Company.  Her  last  appearance  in  public  Minn.,  in  1857.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he 
was  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  as  enlisted  in  the  7th  Minnesota  Volunteers,  which  wtt^ 
Ortruda  in  "Lohengrin,"  on  Feb.  6, 1894.  one  of  the  regiments  ordered  to  the  defense  of  the 
Oazdner,  Baney,  author,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  settlers  of  the  State  against  the  ravages  of  the  Sioux 
Aug.  1,  184-2;  died  in  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  Nov.  80,1894.  Indians.  He  was  promoted  captain  on  Oct.  8,  l^<:i, 
He  removed  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  1854;  was  a  student  was  commissioned!^  colonel  of  the  11th  Minnes^Yta 
in  Yale  College  in  1860-62 ;  edited  the  '^  Daily  Moni-  Volunteers  in  November,  1864,  and  was  honorably 
tor"  of  Trenton,  an  administration  and  antimonopoly  dischaii^ed  on  July  16, 1865.  During  the  last  year  ot 
organ,  in  1864-^65 ;  was  an  editor  of  the  "  Bound  his  service  he  was  in  command  of  the  military  di.<> 
Table,"  a  critical  and  literary  journal  of  New  York  trict  of  Middle  Tennessee.  Afterthe  warhe  resumed 
city,  in  1866-^68 ;  and  subsequently  was  connected  law  practice  in  St.  Paul.  In  1869  he  was  appoint^ 
editoriallv  with  the  "  Christian  Union  "  and  the  "  Com-  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota,  t^j  fi  1 1 
luercial  Advertiser,"  in  New  York.  In  1872  he  re-  a  vacancy ;  in  1865  he  was  elected  for  a  full  term  of 
tum(Ml  to  Philadelphia  and  became  one  of  the  secre-  seven  years  ^  and  at  ever^  subsequent  elec^on  he  was 
tarics  of  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission,  re-elected  without  opposition.  At  the  State  Republi- 
and  during  the  exhibition  in  1876  he  also  acted  as  can  Convention  in  July,  1894,  he  failed  to  aecure  a  re- 
private  secretary  to  Director-General  A.  T.  Goshorn.  nomination.  His  most  important  decision  as  Ch'wf 
After  the  exhibition  he  had  charge  of  the  publication  Justice  was  the  one  holding  to  be  valid  the  issue  of 
of  the  catalogue  and  of  lUl  the  otncial  documents  and  $2,500,000  in  State  bonda  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
reports.  He  was  also  employed  by  the  State  Depart-  railways  in  the  early  days  of  the  State.  Jud^  Gii- 
ment  in  Washington  to  prepare  lor  publication  the  iillan  annotated  the  first  20  volumes  of  the  *^Minne- 
oificial  report  ofKiohurd  C.  McCormick,  the  United  sota  State  Reports." 

States  commissioner  general  to  the  International  £x-  Qoodell,  Wuliain,  gyniecologist,  bom  in  the  inland 

hibition  in  Paris,  in  1881.    Since  1882  he  had  been  of  Malta  in  1829 ;  died  in  Philadelphia^  Pa.,  Oct.  ^, 

engaged  principally  in  the  revision  of  the  Webster  1894.    He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Goodell, 

"  International  Dictionary."    He  published  "  Quatre  D.  D.,  of  Holden^  Mass.,  who  was  long  engaged  in 

Bras,  Ligny,  and  Waterloo:  A  Narrative  of  the  Cam-  missionary  work  m  Turkey.    The  son  was  graauated 


York,  1884;  London,  1886).    He  received  the  degree  He  then  settled  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  while  in 

of  M.  A.  from  Yale  College  in  recognition  of  his  work  general  practice  made  a  specialty  of  obstetrics  and 

on  the  ^  International  Dictionary."  diseases  of  women.    In  1865  he  was  appointed  ph y- 

Chwton,  WillliinL  lawver,  born  in  Killingly,  Conn.,  sicion  in  charge  of  the  Preston  Retreat,  Philadelphia : 

Oct.  3, 1820;  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  1^,  1894.  He  in  1870,  lecturer  on  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women 

was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1840;  was  ad-  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and  in  1874  cl.n- 

mitted  to  the  Norfolk  bar  in  1844 ;  practiced  in  Rox-  ical  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children 

bury  till  1865  *  and  then  formed  a  law  partnership  in  at  the  same  institution.    Dr.  Goodell  was  author  of 

Boston.     While  in  Roxbury  he  was  mayor  for  two  *'  Lessons  in  Gynieoology." 

tenns,  city  solicitor  for  five  years,  and  a  State  Senator  Ooodikih,  Frank   Boott^  author,  bom    in   Hartford. 

for  one  term.    In  1870  and  1871  he  was  elected  mayor  Conn.,  in  1826 ;  died  in  Morristown,  N.  J..  March  15^ 

of  Boston  ;  in  1872  was  defeated  by  Henry  L.  Pierce ;  1894.    He  was  a  son  of  Samuel  Griswola  Goodrich, 

and  in  1874  was  elected   Governor,  defeating  Gen.  well  known  many  years  ago  by  his  writings  under 

Butler  for  the  nomination,  and  Gov.  Talbot  for  the  the  name  of   Peter  Parley,  and  was    educated    at 

otiioe.    He  was  the  first  Democratic  Governor  of  Mas-  Harvard  College.    In  1851  his  father  was  appointed 

sachusetts  in  more  Uian  a  generation,  and  during  his  United  States  Consul  at  Paris,  France,  and  he  aocom- 

term  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  were  Republi-  panied  him.    During  his  residence  at  the  French 

can.     While  Governor  he  commuted  the  death  sen-  capital  Louis  Napoleon  accomplished  his  coup  iTriat, 

tcnce  of  Jesse  Pomeroy,  the  "  bov  murderer,"  to  im-  was  elevated  to  the  throne,  and  married,  and  thee« 

prisonment  for  life,  and  this  act  doubtless  coat  him  a  and  other  important  events  of  the  day  were  described 

renomination.     He  continued  in  practice  till  within  by  the  younger  Goodrich  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the 

a  few  months  of  his  death.    Gov.  Gaston  received  the  "New  York  Times"  signed  Dick  Tinto,  and  ofter- 

deg^ee  of  LL.  D.  from  Harvard  College  and  Brown  ward  published  in  book  form  under  the  title  of "  Tri- 

Universityin  1875.  colored  Sketches."    On  the  return  of  the  father  and 

Giboon,  WilliAm  Hanr^,  military  officer,  born  in  Jef-  son  they  settled  in  New  York  city,  where  the  son  be- 
ferson  County,  Ohio,  in  1822  ;  died  in  Tifflin,  Ohio,  came  interested  in  dramatic  matters.  lie  was  aiuoci- 
Nov.  22,  1894.  He  was  brought  up  on  a  farm;  was  ated  with  Dion  Boucicault,  William  Stuart,  and  Frank 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841 ;  became  widely  known  as  Warden  in  writing  several  plays,  of  whicli  **  The  Poor 
a  political  orator,  first  in  tlio  Whig  party  and  after-  of  New  York"  was  the  most  successful.  Besides  con- 
ward  in  the  Republican;  and  was  the  first  Republi-  tributing  to  periodicals,  he  published  " The  Court  of 
can  elected  State  Treasurer  of  Ohio  (1860).  At  the  Napoleon"  and  "The  Tribute  Book,"  a  record  of  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  resigned  the  office  of  efforts  of  Northern  citizens  to  sustain  the  Govem- 
Treasurer.  organized  the  49th  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  ment  and  aid  the  soldiers  during  the  civil  war. 
went  to  tne  front  as  its  colonel.  While  leading  a  Grahaini,  Aiudiew  JadkKn,  stenographer,  bom  in  Green 
charge  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  he  received  a  severe  Creek,  Sandusky  County,  Ohio,  Aug.  2, 1830 :  died  in 
bayonet  wound,  and  his  horse  was  shot  under  him.  Orange,  N.  J.,  May  19,  1894.  He  was  educated  at 
He  served  to  the  end  of  the  war,  the  lust  two  years  as  home  and  in  Spring  Arbor  (now  Hillsdale)  College, 
brigade  and  division  commander ;  porticipatcKl  in  42  Michigan,  of  which  his  eldest  brother,  the  Bev.  D.  M. 
battles,  and  was  brevetted  brigadier  general  in  March,  Groliam,  was  president,  and  began  preparing  for  the 
1865.  At^r  the  warhe  resumed  law  practice,  and  was  ministry,  but  as  he  could  not  accept  ttie  theological 
a  conspicuous  champion  of  Republican  principles  in  doctrines  that  he  studied  he  abandoned  the  inteiidim 
the  most  important  campaigns  in  the  Western  States,  and  became  a  bookkeeper  in  New  York  city.  Atter 
He  was  adjutant  general  of  Ohio  under  Gov.  Charles  a  year's  service  he  determined  to  apply  himself  whol- 
Foster,  and  rendered  the  State  valuable  service  in  re-  ly  to  phonetics  and  stenography.  He  returned  to 
organizing  its  militia.  Michigan  and  was  first  employed  as  a  atenogn^er 
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by  the  Leguslature  in  the  BeBsion  of  1852-^53.  At  the  United  Stat«B  Military  Academy  in  1886  and  ap- 
end  of  the  session  he  established  himself  q»  a  general  pointed  a  brevet  2d  lieutenant,  1st  United  States  In- 
Ktenoj^rapher  in  Detroit  For  nearly  two  years  he  re-  lantry.  In  the  regular  army  he  was  promoted  1st 
ported  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  sermons,  and  subsc-  lieutenant,  March  14.  1839 ;  captain.  Sept  8,  1847 ; 
quently  many  of  the  antislavery  addresses  of  Wil-  mi\jor,  5th  Infantry,  Sept  9,  1861 :  lieutenant  colo- 
liaia  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips.  In  1858  nel,  11th  Infantry,  June  12,  1865 ;  transferred  to 
he  published  ^^Graham^s  Handbook  of  Standard  or  16th  Infantry,  March  15,  1869;  colonel,  21st  In- 
American  Phonography,"  based  on  the  Pitman  sys-  fantry,  Aug.  16, 1871 ;  and  was  retired  Dec.  10, 1878. 
tern,  with  origin^  moaiflcations,  abbreviations,  and  In  the  voluuteer  army  he  held  the  rank  of  brigadier 
contractions,  and  followed  it  with  "  Graham^s  Phono-  general  from  Oct  20,  1862,  till  Aug.  24, 1865.  During 
graphic  Dictionary  "  and  a  laiige  number  of  readers*  the  civil  war  he  was  brevetted  colonel  for  gallant 
anci  students'  aids.  He  was  engaged  in  teaching,  services  in  the  battle  of  Lawrenceburg,  Ky.,  brigadier 
publishing,  and  reportmg  in  New  York  city  for  near-  general  for  services  in  the  defense  of  Decatur.  Ala., 
ly  forty  years.  and  m^jor  general  for  meritorious  services  during 
*  Gialiam,  Oeoige  Bex,  journalist,  bom  in  Philadel-  the  war.  Gen.  Grander  served  in  tlie  Indian  war  in 
phia.  Pa.,  Jan.  18, 1813;  died  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  July  Florida,  as  assistant  mstructor  of  tactics  at  the  Mili- 
13, 1894.  He  received  a  good  preparatory  education,  tary  Academy,  and  through  the  Mexican  War;  was 
began  studying  law,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  captured  by  the  (Confederates  in  Texas  in  1861,  corn- 
went  to  live  with  an  uncle  on  a  farm,  and  in  1832  ap-  manded  a  division  in  the  districts  of  Nashville  and 
prenticed  himself  to  a  cabinet  maker.  In  1886  he  re-  Middle  Tennessee  in  1863,  commanded  the  district  ot 
Mimed  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1839  was  admitted  to  northern  Alabama,  and  was  engaged  in  the  capture 
the  bar.  While  studying  law  he  contributed  a  series  of  Gen.  Koddyjs  camp,  the  expulsion  ot  Gen.  Wheeler 
of  articlea  to  the  Philadelphia  press,  which  led  to  his  ftx>m  Middle  Tennessee,  and  the  defense  against  Gen. 
becoming  the  editor,  and  subsequently  one  of  the  pro-  ForrestV  raids  in  1864,  and  was  in  command  in  Ala- 
prietora  of  the  "Saturday  Fvening  Post"    lie  also,  bama  in  1865. 

with  Charles  J.  Peterson,  purchased  a  small  literary  Qnllirer,  John  PatsaoL,  educator,  bom  in  Boston, 
periodical  called  "^  Atkinson's  Casket,"  and  publishea  Mass.,  May  12,  1819  ;  died  in  Andover,  Mass.,  Jan.  25, 
It  till  le^l.  when  he  bought  "*  The  Gentleman's  Mag-  1894.    He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1840  and 
azine '^  ana  united  the  two  under  the  name  of  *^Gra-  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1845,  in  tlie 
ham's  Magazine."    Subsequently  Mr.  Peterson  witli-  meantime  serving  two  years  as  principal  of  Ran- 
drew  from  the  firm  and  established  "  Peterson's  Mag-  dolph  Academy.    From  1845  till  1865  he  was  pastor 
ttzine."     Mr.  Graham's  publication  reached  a  large  of  the  Broadway  Church  in  Norwich,  Conn. ;  from 
circulation,  and  had  among  its  contributors  many  of  1865  till  1868  of  the  New  England  Church  in  Chica- 
the  most  brilliant  American  writers  of  the  day.    In  go,  111.;  from  1868  till  1872  was  President  of  Knox 
1846-'47    he  purchased    »*  The    Philadelphia    North  College;  and  from  1872  till  1878  was  pastor  of  the 
American"  and  "The  United  States  Gazette"  and  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.    In 
merged  them  into  another  publication,  "  The  North  1878  he  was  elected  Professor  of  the  Relations  of 
American."     He  also  associated  with  nimself  in  the  Christianity  and  Secular  Science  at  Andover,  and 
proprietorship  of  this  last  periodical  Morton  McMi-  he  held  the  chair  actively  till  1891  and  as  professor 
eliael J  to  whom  he  afterward  sold  his  interest.    Up  to  emeritus  till  his  death.    He  was  a  member  of  tlie 
this  timo  he  had  been  remarkably  successful,  but  mis-  Corporation  of  Yale  College,  and  through  his  efforts 
fortune  now  overtook  him.    He  entered  into  stock  Norwich  Free  Academy  was  founded  and  endowed, 
operations,  was  inveigled  into  a  spurious  enterprise,  He  had  received  the  degrees  of  D.  D.  and  LL.  D. 
lost   nearly  all  his  fortune,  and,  removing  to  New  HalBffjr,  Qeoige  Annf^tmg,  manufacturer,  bom   in 
York  city,  saw  his  ruin  completed  in  Wall  Street  Springfield,  N.  J.,  Dec.  7, 1827;  died  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
For  some  time  afterward  he  edited  the  "  Journal  "  in  April  1, 1894.    He  was  for  some  time  associated  with 
Newark,  N.  J.,  but  cataracts  on  both  eyes  compelled  his  father  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  in  Newark, 
him  to  retire.     The  cataracts  were  removed,  and  Mr.  In  1844  he  established  himself  in  the  wholesale  cloth- 
Graham,  unable  to  do  further  literary  work,  was  cared  ing  business,  in  which  he  secured  a  large  Southern 
for  till  his  death  through  the  srenerosity  of  his  former  trade.    The  civil  war  broke  up  this  business  and  left 
partner,  Mr.  Peterson,  and  of  George  W.  Childs.  him  heavily  in  debt,  but  he  subsequently  paid  all  his 
Qmham,  Johii,  lawyer,  bom  in  New  York  city  in  obligations.    He  became  his  father's  partner  in  the 
1H2(>;  died  there,  April  9,  1894.    He  was  a  son  of  the  leather  business  in  1866,  and  continued  active  in  that 
Rev.  David  Graham,  D.  D.,  a  Scottish  Cameronian  industry  till  his  death.    He  began  his  political  career 
clergyman,  who  came  to  the  United  States  in  1808  in  1860  as  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  where  he 
iuid  afterward  gained  distinction  at  the  bar  of  New  served  two  terms,  and  in  1862,  on  the  organization  of 
York,  and  a  younger  brother  of  David  Graham,  a  United  States  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  he  was  ap- 
lawyer,  a  leffal  author,  and  Professor  of  the  Law  of  pointed  assessor  of  the  5th  District  of  New  Jersey, 
Pleading  and  Practice  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  districts  in  the  coun- 
New  York.    John  Graham  was  graduated  at  Colum-  try.    At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  ap{)ointed  revenue 
bia  College  in  1836,  studied  law  with  his  brother,  commissioner  to  instruct  the  newly  appointed  revenue 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  was  twenty-  officers  in  the  Southern  States,  but  he  declined  the 
one  years  old.    He  never  held  a  public  office,  and  was  office.    In  1866  President  Johnson  made  a  fruitless 
a  candidate  for  one  but  once.     Mr.  Graham  was  best  attempt  to  remove  him  from  the  office  of  assessor,  and 
known  for  his  management  of  the  defense  in  a  num-  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Repub- 
her  of  cases  of  more  than  ordinary  interest     He  se-  lioan.    He  was  re-elected  in  1870,  declined  a  renom- 
cured  the  acquittal  of  Daniel  E.  Sickles  on  his  trial  ination  in  1872,  was  defeated  for  Governor  in  1874, 
for  the  murder  of  Philip  Barton  Key  in  Washington,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  content  against  Gen.  Sew- 
D.  C.,  in  1859,  and  of  Daniel  McFarland,  charcred  ell  for  United  States  Senator  in  1881.     While  in  Con- 
with  the  murder  of  Albert  D.  Richardson  in  New  gress  he  was  distinguished  by  his  effective  work  in 
York  city  in  1871,  and  was  counsel  or  associate  in  the  committee,  particularly  as  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
defense   of  William  M.  Tweed,  "Dan"  Noble,  the  mittee  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Retrench- 
bank  thief,  "  Eph  "  Simmons  and  other  lottery  mana-  ment  appointed  to  examine  the  method  of  printing 
gers,  and  of  Henry  W.  Jaehne  of  "  boodle-alaeniien  "  and  issuing  bonds,  notes,  etc.,  the  results  of  whicfi 
notoriety.     He  was  eccentric  in  dress  and  manner,  secured  important  reforms  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
irasclble  in  temper,  and  most  voluble  in  speech,  but  ment    When  George  H.  Houtwell  became  Secretary^ 
displayed  remarKable  care  of  details  in  the  prepara-  of  the  Treasury  he  offered  Mr.  Halsey  the  office  of 
tion  ot  his  cases.  register,  but  it  was  declined.    Mr.  Halsey  was  con- 
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17, 1894.    He  accompanied  his  parents  to  the  United  and  ^  Chimes  and  Rhymes  for  Holiday  Times'^  ( 1S6^  . 

States  when  a  child,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  coach-  The  first  of  these  was  the   earliest  of  the  author 

maker  in  Albany,  who  taught  him  to  decorate  car-  birthday  books  issued  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 

riagc  panels.    His  health  compelled  him  to  give  up  Her  death  resulted  almost  instantly  from  a  fall  re- 

this  work  when  seventeen  ^ears  old,  and,  having  de-  ceived  in  the  library  while  she  was  enga^zed  in  b<-r 

veloped  a  taste  for  an  artistic  career,  he  went  to  Troy  duties  as  librarian.    The  funeral  was  puhlic,  and  was 

and  Degan  painting  portraits  and  studying  landscape  attended  by  many  members  of  the  city  government, 

painting.    In  1850-^58  he  made  a  sketchmg  tour  of  and  of  the  literary  profession  as  well  as  by  a  grc^z 

Scotland.    Ketuming,  he  opened  a  studio  in  New  many  other  citizens  of  Cambridge. 

York  citv  in  1853,  and  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  HeVdy,  G^eaig«  Peter  AlezBudar,  painter,  bom  in  Bi.^- 

National  Academy  in  1855  and  an   academician  in  ton,  Mass.,  July  15,  lb08;  died  m  Chicago,  IIL,  Junt: 

1858.    He  was  the  first  President  of  the  Brooklyn  24, 1894.    He  began  painting  in  Boston  in  18S1 ;  went 

Academy  of  Design  and  an  original  member,  and  for  to  Paris,  France,  to  continue  his  studies  and  to  paint 

three  years  President  of  the  American  Society  of  in  1886;  was  called  to  Chicago,  III.,  for  three  week.- 

Water  Colorists.    He  made  his  first  exhibition  at  the  in  1855,  and  remained  there  till  1867  ;  resided  iu 

National  Academy  in  1848,  with  ^^  Coming  from  the  £uro{>e,  principally  in  Rome,  Italy,  from  1869  till 

Mill.^^    Among  the  paintings  subsequently  exhibited  1891 ;  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Chi- 

were  ^^  Autumn  In  the   Woods  of  Maine '^  (1867);  cago.    During  his  long  career  he  confined  himself  tci 

^  Scene  on  the  Peabody  River,"  water  color  (l868)  •  portraiture,  and,  with  two  notable  exceptions,  to  in- 

" Twilight  on  the  Brook'*  (1869);  "Goshen,  N.  H.,"  dividual  canvases.    In  1851  he  completed  a  st^dy  on 

and  "  A  Brook  Study  "  (1870) ;  "  The  Golden  Hour  "  "  Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne,"  in  which  he  introduce.-.! 

(1872);  "Morning  in  the  Clouds"  (1874);  "Keene  150  jwrtraits,  wWh  is  now  in  Fanueil  Hall,  Boetton : 

Valley"  n875);   "Landscape  with   Jersey  Cattle"  and  in  1855  ho  exhibited  at  the  Paris  ExpoHition  a 

(1877);  "Napanock  Creek"  (1884);  "A  Modem  Cin-  second  large  painting,  representing  Franklin  ui^ini; 

derella"  (1885);  and  "After  a  Shower"  (1886).  the  claims  or  the  American  colonies  before  Ix^uim 

Harvey,  Jamei  ICadiien,  agriculturist*,  born  in  Monroe  XVI,  besides  a  series  of  13  portraits.    Durinir    hU 

County,  Va.,  Sept  21, 1833 ;  died  near  Junction  City,  first  residence  in  Chicago  he  painted  575  portraits. 

Kan.,  April  15,  1894.    He  received  a  public-school  Between  100  and  150  of  his  portraits,  many  very  rare, 

education,  and  practiced  surveying  and  civil  engi-  were  placed  for   safety  in   the  supposed   fireproof 

neerin^  till  1859,  when  he  removed  to  Kansas  and  en-  building  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  bef^^  he 

gaged  m  farming.    In  1861-'64  he  served  in  the  Na-  went  abroad,  and  were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire, 

tional  army  with  the  4th  and  10th  Kansas  Infantry ;  He  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon,  the  National  Aca- 

in  1865-'66  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  demy  of  Design,  of  which  he  was  an  honorary  mem- 

and  in  1867-'68  of  the  State  Senate ;  and  in  1869-'70  her,  and  at  the  World's  Columbian  ExhibitTon,  and 

and  1870-'71  was  Governor  oi  the  State.    He  was  received  medals  in  Paris  in  1840  and  1855.     Among 

elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  Republican  his  most  notable  paintinss—"  taking  oft  heads,"  he 

to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Alex-  facetiously  called  his  work,  are  portraits  of  Marshal 

ander  Caldwell,  taking  his  seat  Feb.  12,  1874,  and  Soult,  now  belonging  to  Mrs.  Admiral   Dahlgren; 

serving  till  March  3, 1877.  Guizot,  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution ;  George  Pea- 

Hatton,  Frank,  journalist,  bom  in  Cambridge,  Ohio,  body,  in  South  Danvers,  Mass.;  William  H.  Seward. 

April  28, 1846;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  80,  in  the  State  Library  at  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Presidents 

1894.    He  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  the  otfice  of  Tyler,  John   Quincy  Adams,  /ackson,  Van   Buren. 

the  "Cadiz  Republican,"  Ohio,  and  became  succes-  Taylor,  Fillmore,  Polk,  Pierce,  Buchanan,  Lincoln, 

sively  foreman  and  local  editor.    At  the  beginning  of  and  Grant ;   United  States  Senators  Webster,  Clay. 

the  civil  war  he  enlisted  in  the  98th  Ohio  Infantry,  and  Calhoun  ;  several  of  the  ex-Presidents ;  Williani 

which  was  attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  B.  Ogden,  of  Chicago  *  Ctfdinal  McCloskey  ;  Prof, 

was  commissioned  first  lieutenant  in  1864,  and  served  Guvot ;  Jules  Simon ;  Whitelaw  Rcid ;  the  Due  d'Ao- 

till  the  close  of  the  war.    From  1869  till  1874  he  edited  male,  painted  for  the  Crerar  Ijibrary,  and  William  F. 

the  "  Journal,"  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  and  then  Poole,  for  the  Newberry  Library,  both  in  Chicago, 

purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the  "  ilawkeye,"  His  "  Reminiscences  of  a  Portrait  Painter"  was  pub- 

of  Burlington,  Iowa.    While  in  Burlington  he  was  lished  afler  his  death. 

postmaster  for  several  years.    In  1881  Resident  Ar-  Hemenway,  Maiy.  philanthropist,  bom  in  New  York 

thur  appointed  him  Assistant  United  States  Postmas-  city  in  1819  :  diea  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  6, 1894. 

ter-Geiieral,  and  in  1884,  on  the  retirement  of  Judge  She  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Tileston,  a  wealthy 

Gresham  from  the  otfice  of  Postmaster-General,  Mr.  merchant,  and  the  widow  of  Augustus  Hemenway,  of 

Hatton  succeeded  to  the  office  which  he  held  till  the  Boston,  who  owned  extensive  silver  mines  in  South 

closeof  President  Arthur's  administration.    In  Wash-  America,  acquired  a  large  fortune,  and  left  to  hi5 

ington  ho  was  connected  with  the  "  National  Repub-  widow  an  estate  of  about  $15,000,000.    She  thus  he- 

lican"  till  the  close  of  his  otficial  term,  and  then  re-  came  the  wealthiest  woman  in  Boston.    From  early 

moved  to  Chicago  to  become  editor  in  chief  of  the  life  she  was  active  in  promoting  benevolent  and  edu- 

"  Mail."    In  1888  he  returned  to  Washington  as  edi-  cational  enterprises,  and  did  so  with  great  liberality, 

tor  in  chief  and  part  proprietor  of  the  "  Post,"  and  re-  In  1876  she  gave  half  of  the  $200,000  necessary  to  save 

mained  there  till  his  death.  the  Old  South  Church  from  being  torn  down.    Two 

Hayward,  Almira  Leaoh,  librarian,  bom  in  Easton,  years  afterward,  at  her  request,  Miss  C.  Alice  Baker 

Mass.,  Aug.  25,  1838;   died  in  Cambridge,  Oct.  11,  gathered  an  audience  of  the  school  children  of  Bceiton 

1894.    She  was  educated  at  Wheaton  Seminary,  Nor-  in  the  Old  South  Church,  on  Saturday  mornings,  and 

ton,  Mass.,  under  the  care  of  Miss  Lucy  Larcom,  and  began  a  series  of  talks  on  topics  connected  with  eariy 

afterward  she  taught  in  Cambridge  and  at  Lookout  Now  England  history.    This  was  the  banning  of 

Mountain,  Tenn.    Later  she  taught  in  the  Providence  the  Old  South  Work.    In  the  next  year  a  courete  of 

Normal  School,  and  in  June,  1874,  became  librarian  lectures   on  "  The  Discovery  and    Colonization   ot 

of  the  Cambridge  Public  Libraiy,  which  office  she  America"  was  given  by  John  Fiske,  who  has  sinoc 

continued  to  fill  imtil  the  time  of  her  death.    In  her  delivered  courses  on  other  historical  topics.   Thetoul 

profession  she  was  known  as  a  zealous,  able  worker,  expense  of  the  Old  South  Work  and  of^the  Children*s 

of  progressive  views  and  desirous  of  keeping  in  touch  Hour  was  borne  by  Mrs.  Hemenway.     It  was  she  who 

with  tne  developments  of  library  science.    Under  her  furnished  Frank  H.  Oushing  the  means  for  making; 

management  the  library  became  a  valuable  adjunct  his  first  archteological  and  eUinological  expedition  to 

to  the  public  school,  and  her  services  to  the  com-  the  Zuni  Indians.    She  also  contributed  largely  ti> 

munity  in  which  she  lived  were  warmly  appreciated,  other  similar  expeditions  in  archaeological  fields  in 

She  wrote  stories  and  essays,  none  of  which  were  col-  the  United  States,  to  the  flmds  of  the  American  Ar- 

leoted  in  book  form,  and  was  editor  of  "  Illustrated  choiological  Institute,  and  to  the  publication  of  the 

Birthday  Book  of  American  Poets"  (Boston,  1880),  "  Journal  of  American  Ethnology  and  Archeolog}.^ 
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Her  interest  in  the  public  schools  of  BoHton  led  her  ond)  which  he  described  in  Wiedemann's  ^Annaleii  ^^ 
to   found  new  and  practical  departments  of  instruc-  in  1887«  in  a  paper  **  On  Very  Kapid  Electric  Oscilla- 
tion, including  classes  in  cooking  and  in  gymnastics,  tions*'— the  nrst  of  a  series  of  12  memoirs,  now  be- 
an<l  out  of  this  work  grew  the  Boston  Normal  School  come  classical,  which   were  republished  later  in  a 
of  Gymnastics.    She  was  one  of  the  largest  contribu-  volume  with  the  title  *^  Untersuchungen  liber  die 
tors   to  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School ;  Ausbreitung  der  Elektrischen  Kraft,''  translated  into 
aideil  in  founding  Miss  Bradley's  school  at  Wilminir-  English  in  1898.    The  discoveries  described  in  these 
t^n,  N.  C. ;  was  active  in  promoting  educational  work  papers  were  made  possible  by  Hertz's  invention  and 
anion}?  the  Indians ;  and  was  a  patron  of  many  schools  application  of  a  device  for  detecting  electromagnetic 
in   the  South.     Mrs.  Ilemenwaj  bequeathed  to  the  waves  in  space,  consisting  of  a  resonating  circuit  with 
J'eabody  Museum  of  Ethnology  m  Cambridge  the  col-  an  air  gap,  the  resistance  of  which  is  broken  down 
lections  of  archaeological  specimens  gatliered  in  An-  by  the  well-timed  impulses  of  a  wave  with  which  it 
zona  and  New  Mexico  by  Frank  U.  Cushing  and  Dr.  is  in  tune^  so  that  visible  sparks  are  produced.  This 
J.  Walter  Fewkes.  enabled  him  to  prove  that  the  waves  can  be  reflected, 
Hortm,  HiBJTirifth^  experimental  discoverer  of  electro-  transmitted,  refracted,  polarized,  etc.,  exactly  as  light 
magnetic   radiation  ;    bom    in  Hambui^,  Germany,  waves.    The  steps  that  led  to  this  discovery  had  been 
Feb.    22.  1857;  died  in  Bonn,  Switzerland,  Jan.  1,  taken  in  England  rather  than  in  Germany;  hence 
1 894.     He  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Gustavus  Hertz.    After  it  was  that  English  physicists  appreciated  their  sig- 
receiving  his  primary  education  in  a  private  school  niflcance  and  importance  before  Hertz's  own  oonipn- 
an<l  attending  a  high  school  for  one  year  lie  began  to  triots.    ^*  Continental  science,"  says  Prof.  O.  J.  Lodge, 
Htud  J  with  a  view  to  becoming  a  civil  engineer,  but  **  was,  in  fact,  by  no  means  ripe  for  a  clear  apprecia- 
abandoned  the  idea,  and  after  serving  his  time  in  the  tion  of  these  experiments,  and  even  now  it  is  surpris- 
anuy  took  a  course  in  physics  at  Munich  under  Holm-  ing  that  a  Continental  philosopher  should  have  reaped 
>ioUz,  whose  assistant  ne  became  in  1880.    In  1883  he  the  fruits  of  the  theoretical  seed  sown  in  England." 
V>ecau)e  Professor  of  Theoretical  Physics  at  Kiel,  and  The  Boyal  Society  bestowed  upon  him  in  1890  its 
in  1 885  he  accepted  the  same  chair  in  the  technical  Rumfora  medal.    Ilertz  was  most  lovable,  and  pos- 
high  school  at  Carlsruhe.     In  1889  he  was  called  to  sessed  modesty  that  seemed  thoroughly  proof  against 
succeed  the  celebrated  Clausius  at  Bonn,  where  here-  the  praises  bestowed  upon  him  from  all  sides.    His 
rnained  till  his  death.    During  the  last  few  vears  of  courtesy  and  cordial  recognition  of  the  claims  and 
hw  life  his  health  was  not  good  and  in  the  winter  of  merits  of  his  coworkers  were  especially  noteworthy. 
lM)2-'93  a  severe  illness  had  prevented  him  fVom  dis-  Foreign  scientific  men  received  a  hearty  welcome  at 
chan?in^  his  professional  duties.    A  relapse  proved  his  house,  and  his  personal  relations  with  his  students 
fata U  the  cause  of  his  death  being  blood  poisoning,  were  also  of  the  pleasantest  character.    Though  Prof. 
I'rof.  Hertz  devoted  himself  to  electrical  researches.  Hertz  was    an    investigator   rather  than  an  expo- 
II is  great  discovery,  which  gave  him  a  world-wide  ncntof  science,  he  could  interest  an  audience  in  nis 
repuUition  while  he  was  only  thirty  years  of  age,  may  subject,  as  he  showed  in  his  address  in  1889  before 
be   fiitated  briefly  and  untechnically  as  the  experi-  the  Naturforscher  Versammlung  at  Heidelberg  on 
luental  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  an  electric  dis-  **  The  Relations  between  Light  and  Electricity,"  which 
turbance  is  propagated  through  space  progressively,  attracted  great  attention  in  Germany,  passing  rapidly 
and  does  not  move  instantaneously  by  means  of  ^^  ac-  through  several  editions.    He  left  also  completed  a 
tion  at   a  distance  " ;  that  when  the  disturbance  is  work  on  ^*  The  Principles  of  Mechanics."   In  addition 
periodic  it  has  all  the  properties  of  a  wave  of  light  or  to  the  work  on  electricity  that  has  given  him  his 
radiant  heat,  except  that  the  wave  length  is  much  fame.  Hertz  experimentea  on  the  time  of  contact 
longer,  and  that  therefore  diere  seems  to  ne  no  reason  of  elastic  bodies  in  the  act  of  rebounding,  and  he 
for  doubting  the  identity  of  the  two  phenomena ;  in  discovered  the  eflfect  of  ultraviolet  light  in  promot- 
other  words,  that  light  w  an  electromagnetic  phenom-  ing  the  electrical  discharj^e — a  discovery  that  lias  led 
enon  (see  **  Annual  Cyclopedia,"  1889,  p.  694).    To  to  a  long  series  of  investigations,  and  seems  likely  to 
appreciate  the  historical  position  of  Hertz  m  the  esttib-  lead  to  important  results,  lie  was  also  a  member  of  the 
luinment  of  this  fact,  wiiich  is  one  of  the  most  ira-  English  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and  seemed 
portant  in  the  domain  of  physics,  comparable  with  the  disf)osed  to  look  favorably  upon  investigations  into 
diseovcry  of  universal  gravitation  by  Newton,  it  will  the  obscure  phenomena  witn  which  it  has  to  do, 
be  necessary  to  review  the  work  of  some  other  in-  which  are  often  scouted  by  physicists. 
ve.HtigBtors.    The  idea  that  the  waves  of  light  were  Hindka,  Edwaid  Window,  military  officer,  bom  in 
irlectromaffnetac  was  originated  and  developed  theo-  Bucksport,  Me.,  May  30,  1830;  died  in  Cambridge, 
retically  by  Clerk  Maxwell,  the  English  physicist,  Mass.,  Feb.  14, 1894.    He  learned  the  printer's  trade 
and  Hcientinc  men  have  long  been  familiar  witli  it,  in  the  office  of  the  "Daily  Whig  and  Courier"  in 
but  though  it  appeared  probable  its  demonstration  Bangor,  and  was  engaged  m  the  printing  and  pub- 
»*eemcd  to  be  impossible.    The  fact  that  electric  in-  lishing  business  in  Boston  in  1849-'56.     Under  ap- 
fiuenec   is  propagated  through  space  has  also  long  pointment  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Corn- 
been  known.    Recently  Uie  introduction  of  rapidly  monwealth  he  prepared  for  publication    the    State 
altemaUng  electric  currents,  and  the  discovery  that  a  census  returns  or  1855.     Subsequently  he  studied  law 
sudden  discharge,  flfl  that  of  a  Leyden  jar,  is  oecil la-  with   Anson  Burlingame.     He  began    his  military 
tory,  and,  in  fact,  consists  of  a  current  changing  direc-  career  in  1859  as  adjutant  of  the  8ih  Massachusetts 
tion  at  the  rate  of  many  thousand  times  a  second.  Militia,  and  was  the  first  recorded  volunteer  in  the 
though  lasting  but  a  smafl  fraction  of  that  time,  have  civil  war,  offering  his  services  to  Major  Anderson  for 
given  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  influence  of  such  the  defense  of  Fort  Moultrie  on  Dec.  18,  1860.    On 
current*  on  surrounding  space.     In  England,  Fitz-  April  16, 1861,  he  offered  his  services  to  Gov.  Andrew, 
gerald,  Lodge,  and  others  pointed  out  that  they  must  on  the  following  day  marched  into  Bc»ton  with  three 
give  rise  to  waves  of  some  sort,  and  various  proposals  companies  of  volunteers  from  Marblehead,  and  on  the 
were  made  for  producing  these  waves  continuouKly  26th  reached  Washington,  D.  C,  and  waa  comniis- 
and  for  measuring  and  experimenting  upon  them,  but  sioned  a  2d  lieutenant  2d  United   States  Cavalry, 
none  of  these  bore  fruit.    Ilertz,  who  finally  solved  the  Four  days  afterward  he  waa  appointed  lieutenant 

{)roblcra,  was  led  to  work  upon  it  somewhat  indirect-  colonel  8th  Massachusetts  Infantry,  and  on  Aug.  8 

y.    In  1879  the  Berlin  Acaacmy  of  Sciences  proposed  following  colonel  of  the  19th  Maf»sachusetts  Infantry. 

the  problem  to  establish  by  experiment  a  relation  be-  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bull's  Bluff,  Va.,  Oct.  21, 

tween  electromagnetic  forces  and  dielectric  polariza-  1861 ;  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  April,  1862 ;  the  engage- 

tion.     While  working  upon  this  Hertz's  attention  waa  ment  at  West  Point,  May  7 ;  Fair  Oaks,  June  1 ;  Oak 

attracted  by  the  oscillatory  phenomena  of  the  Leyden-  Grove,  June  26 :  Peach  Orchard  and  Savage  Station, 

jar  discharge  just  describea.    Later,  at  Carlsruhe,  he  June  29;   White  Oak  Swamp  and  Nelson's  Farm, 

succeeded  in  producing  electrical  oscillations  of  very  June  80 ;  Chantilly,  Sept  1  ;  South  Mountain,  Sept 

short  period  (about  one  hundred  millionth  of  a  sec-  14;  Antietam,  Sept  16  and  17;  Baylor's  Farm,  Va., 
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Juno  15, 1864;  and  the  assault  on  Peteroburg,  June  rcau  of  Military  Justice;  was  conspicuous  in  various 
16.  He  wan  brevetted  colonel,  U.  S.  A.,  for  Antietam ;  courts  martial  and  courts  of  justice,  notably  that  ^^^- 
brigadier  general,  U.  8.  A.,  for  Petersburg ;  and  m^jor  fore  which  President  Lincoln's  at»assins  were  ar- 
geueral  of  volunteers  for  gallant  services  during  the  raigned ;  several  times  declined  Cabinet  offices  ten- 
war.  Gen.  Hincks  was  wounded  four  times,  twice  at  dered  him  since  the  war ;  and  delivered  bia  larc 
Antietam,  where  he  was  left  on  the  field  for  dead.  He  speech  at  the  replacing  of  tne  flag  on  Fort  Sumter, 
was  commissioned  lieutenant  colonel  40th  l)nit«d  Howe,  WiUiam  Bell,  clei^>  man,  bom  in  Claresnon:. 
States  Infantry,  Julv  28, 1866 ;  was  transferred  to  the  N.  H.,  March  21, 1823 ;  died  in  Charleston,  S.  C^  N<-v. 
25th  Infantry,  March  15,1869;  and  was  retired  with  25,  1894.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Uni\emty  nf 
the  rank  of  colonel,  Dec.  15.  1870.  In  1882-'89  he  Vermont  in  1844.  He  assumed  deacon's  order*  in 
was  an  alderman  in  Cambriage,  and  during  his  last  the  Protestant  Eniscopal  Church  in  1847,  and  becamt- 
year  was  president  of  the  boaixl.  a  priest  in  tliat  Church  in  1849.  After  being  sui«ce*- 
HinkeL,  Chailes  John,  educator,  bom  in  Oanau,  Ger-  sivel^  rector  of  St.  John^s  Church,  Berkeley,  and  >:. 
many,  Jan.  9,  1817;  died  in  Amagansett,  Long  Is-  Philip's,  Charleston,  he  was  consecrated  tt«««ii^taiit 
land,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  21, 1894.  He  attended  the  gymna-  Bishop  of  South  Carolina  in  October,  1871,  and  in 
slum  of  his  native  city  from  1827  till  1834,  and  then  December  of  that  year,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Daviis, 
went  to  the  University  of  Marbui^,  where  he  studied  he  became  the  sixth  bishop  of  the  diocese.  In  1^71 
theology  and  philosophy,  taking  his  degree  of  Ph.  D.  he  received  tlie  decree  of  D.  D.  from  the  University 
in  1838.  Immediately  after  graduation  ne  was  called  of  the  South,  and  m  1872  the  same  honor  from  i\'*- 
to  tlie  gymnasium  in  Binteln,  Hesse,  where  he  taught  lumbia  College.  He  published  several  sermons  said 
Latin  and  Greek.  From  Rintein  he  was  called  to  the  addresses.  llis  elder  brother,  John  Budlam  Howt-. 
Pol^'technic  in  Hesse-Cassel,  and  later  to  the  gym-  was  a  noted  writer  on  finance.  Bishop  Howe  waf>  a 
nasiuni  of  the  same  city,  remaining^  as  the  Govern-  man  of  great  strength  of  character  and  stanch  con- 
ment  directed,  several  vears  in  each  mstitution.  His  victions,  and  his  steadiness  of  purpose  was  of  much 
next  call  was  to  the  University  of  Marburg,  where  service  in  the  administration  of  a  diocese  in  which 
for  nine  years  he  lectured  on  pnilology  and  philoso-  more  than  one  sharp  discussion  has  occurred.  He 
phy.  In  1855  he  resigned  his  professorship  for  po-  sufferedanattackof  paralysis  two  years  previously  t^^ 
litical  reasons,  and,  coming  to  the  United  States,  his  death,  and  in  the  summer  or  1893  many  ofhb 
continued  his  educational  work.  In  1867-'69  he  was  duties  were  assumed  by  the  assistant  bishop, 
director  of  the  Martha  Institute  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Hunt,  Alwrandwr  Oamenm,  governor,  bom  in  Ham- 
and  from  1869  till  1890  he  was  Professor  of  the  Greek  mondsnort,  N.  Y.,  in  1829;  died  in  Tennallytown. 
and  Latin  Languages  and  Literature  at  Vassar  Col-  D.  C,  May  14, 1894.  When  a  child  he  aceompani^tl 
lege,  retiring  from  active  work  in  the  latter  year,  his  parents  to  Freeport,  111.,  where  he  lived  tiii  1  <*k 
Dr.  Hinkel  published  ^'  Die  Speculative  Analysis  des  when  he  went  to  Colorado,  of  which  he  was  GovenK»r 
Begriffs  Geist"  in  Rintcln  ;  "Leitfaden  bei  dem  Un-  in  1867-'69. 

terricht  in  der  deutschen  Grammatik  '''*  in  Cassel ;  and  inaley,  Henir  £.,  photographer,  bom  in  1811 ;  died 

"  Allgemeine  Aesthetik  for  gebildete  Leser"  in  Mar-  in  Nanuet,  Kockland  County,  N.  Y.,  Au^j:.  6,  l'*i*4 

bun?;  and  was  also  a  contributor  to  foreign  cyclo-  When  Prof.  Sanmel   F.  B.  Motve  returned  to  xhv 

p(e<lias.  United  States  in  1839  after  learning  the  art  of  mak- 

Hblt,  Joseph,  jurist^  bom  in  Breckinridge  County,  in^  daguerreotypes  from  Daguerre  he  went  to  Oeorg*.- 

Ky.,  Jan.  6,  1807  ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  1,  WT  Prosch,  a  manufacturer  of  instruments  on  Naasau 

1894.    He  was  educated  at  St  Joseph^s  College,  Bards-  Street,  New  Y'ork  city,  to  secure  his  aid  in  makin;r 

town,  and  at  Center  College,  Danville,  began  prac-  the  necessary  instruments.  Mr.  Prosch  was  a  brother- 

ticinsr  law  in  £lizabethtown,  Ky.,  in  1828,  and  re-  in-law  of  Mr.  Insley,  who  was  then    engaged   in 

moved  to  Louisville  in   1832  and  to  Port  Gibson,  broom-making  on  the  Bowery.    According  to  Mr. 

Miss.,  in  1835.  He  acquired  Inslev,  the  first  daguerreotype  of  still  life  made  in 

rapidly  a  lucrative  prac-  the  United  States  was  b^  Prof.  Morse  and  Mr.  l*rc«>cb. 

tioe,  developed  much  pow-  and  the  first  life  portrait  by  the  new  process  was*  h\ 

er  as  an  orator,  and  early  Prof.  Draper.    Messrs.  Prosch  and  Insley  openetl  a 

entert^d  political  life.    At  daguerreotype    gallery   at    Broadway"  and    Libert} 

the    Democratic  National  Street,  in  wnich  Prof.  Morse  is  believed  to  have  hiKi 

Convention  at  Baltimore  in  an  interest,  and  conducted  it  for  nearly  a  year,  iihen 

February,  1835,  he  replied  "  cool  weather  and  short  days"  fon^  them  to  cUn*e. 

to  a  fierce  attack  on  his  In  1841  Mr.  Insley  opened  a  gallery  at  Broadway  and 

friend  Richard  M.Johnson,  Cedar  Street,  where  ne  did  a  large  business  for  many 

subHcquently    Vice-Presi-  years.    He  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  operator  to 

dent  of  the  United  States,  take  an  instantaneous  view  of  a  moving  object,  whii  h 

in  a  speech  that  was  long  was  a  man  walking  along  the  Bowerr.    The  picture 

remembered   for  its   elo-  was  taken  by  movmff  the  camera  as  the  man  walked. 

He  introduced  a  oomoination  of  mirrors  and  coloreii 

eyes  of  a  sitter  were  protected  fn  mi 


(^uence  and  dramatic  de-     He  introduced  a  oc 
livery.  Inl842-'48  he  lived     glass  by  which  the 


Patents,  in  1859  Postmaster-General,  and  in  1860,  on  1817V  died  there,  May  6, 1894.  He  was  of  Huguenot 
the  resignation  of  John  B.  Flojrd,  Secretary  of  War.  descent,  a  grandson  of  John  Jay,  Franklin^s  a.*<«M- 
Hc  co-operated  with  Gen.  Scott  in  the  measures  taken  ate  commissioner  in  Paris,  the  first  Chief  Jurti« 
to  prevent  hostile  demonstrations  at  the  inauguration  of  the  United  States,  and  a  son  of  William  Jay.  dL*- 
of  President  Lincoln,  and  appealed  to  the  citizens  of  tiuguished  as  a  jurist,  author,  and  philanthropist 
his  native  State  '*to  rouse  themselves  from  their  leth-  In  1836  he  was  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  in 
argy  and  flv  to  the  rescue  of  their  country  before  it  is  the  class  with  Samuel  Blatchford  and  William  R 
everlastincfiy  too  late.*'  On  Sept.  8,1862,  President  Trovers,  and  in  1889  ho  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
Lincoln  appointed  him  judge-advocate  general  of  the  From  youth  he  waa  deeply  interested  in  the  anti- 
army,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  was  promoted  slavery  movement  He  became  a  manager  of  the 
brigadier  general  June  22, 1864 ;  brevetted  major  fren-  New  York  Young  MenV  Antislavery  Society  in  ls14. 
era!  for  distinguished  services  in  the  Bureau  of  Mili-  and  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  cause  till  legalizf<i 
tar^  Justice  during  the  war,  March  13, 1865 ;  and  was  slavery  ceased  to  exist  He  acted  as  volunteer  coun- 
retired  Dec.  1,  1875.  With  the  exception  of  Gen.  sel  for  many  fugitive  slaves,  presided  over  two  Ne» 
Cass  he  was  the  only  member  of  the  old  Buchanan  York  State  conventions  of  tlie  Free-soil  party,  'wa-i 
Cabinet  who  did  not  sympathize  with  the  South.  He  once  the  candidate  of  that  party  for  Attomev -Gen- 
was  the  first  incumbent  of  the  chief  ollice  in  the  Bu-  eral,  and  organized  the  series  of  popular  meetings  in 
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the  Broadway  Tabernacle  in  1854.  During  this  pe- 
riod he  vrtm  also  secretary  of  the  Irish  Benef  Com- 
mittee and  a  foander  of  the  Kepublican  party.  In 
1^61^  he  was  ap^x)inted  United  States  minister  to  Aus- 
triA,  and  on  reaching  Vienna  he  was  authorized  to 

negotiate  a  treaty  con- 
cerning naturalization. 
A  convention  with 
Count  Beust,  the  Aus- 
trian Premier,  wassigned 
in  1870,  and  ratifications 
of  the  treaty  were  ex- 
changed on  July  14, 
1871.  In  November  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Jay  nego- 
tiated another  treaty, 
giving  to  each  coun- 
try protection  in  trade- 
marks. In  1876  he  re- 
signed his  ofiice  and  un- 
dertook to  retire  to  pri- 
vate life;  but  in  1877 
he  waf«  persuaded  by  Secretary  Sherman,  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  to  accept  the  chairmanship  of  the 
c«>iiiini2Mion  appointed  to  investigate  the  management 
of  the  New  York  customhouse,  and  in  1883  Gov. 
(.'leveland  appointed  him  a  Republican  member  of 
the  State  Civil-service  Commission,  of  which  he  was 
elected  president.  Mr.  Jay  was  the  first  President 
of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  New  York  ^  was  elected 
President  of  the  Union  League  Club  in  1866  and 
1*^77  ;  was  active  in  the  organization  of  the  American 
Geo>rraphical  Society ;  and  for  many  voars  was  a  con- 
spicuous member  and  the  corresponding  secretary  of 
tfie  New  York  Historical  Society.  He  received  the 
detrree  of  LL.  D.  from  Columbia  College  in  1891. 
Among  Mr.  Jay^s  numerous  publications  were  ^  The 
Dignity  of  the  Abolition  Cause  as  compared  with  the 
Political  Schemes  of  the  Day"  (1839);  Caste  and  Sla- 
very in  the  American  Church **  (1848):  "The  Proxy 
Bill  and  Tract  Society"  (1859);  "The  American 
Church  and  the  American  Slave  Trade"  (I860): 
*-The  Great  Conspiracy  and  England^s  Neutralitv" 
1861 ) ;  "  America  Free  or  America  Slave  "  and  "  The 
Memories  of  the  Past"  (1867) ;  "  The  Church  and  the 
Kebellion";  "Rome  in  America";  "The  American 
Fareifi:n  Service":  and"  On  the  Passage  of  the  Con- 
stitutfonal  Amendment  abolishing  Slavery." 

Johnaoa,  Barton  W.,  educator,  bom  in  Tazewell 
County,  111.,  in  1833;  died  in  De  Leon,  Texas,  May 
:i4, 1S94.  He  was  educated  at  Bethany  CoUei^e,  W. 
Va. ;  became  a  tutor  there ;  was  President  of  Lureka 
Collefl^e,  Illinois,  and  of  Oskaloosa  College,  Iowa ;  and 
for  many  years  was  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
(reneral  Christian  Missionary  Convention  of  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ.  Besides  editing  the  "Christian 
Evangelist "  and  the  "  New  Christian  Quarterly,"  in 
St.  Louis,  he  was  author  of  "  The  Vision  of  the  Ages  " ; 
"  <  Commentary  on  John  " ;  "  The  People's  New  Tes- 
tament ";^  The  Christian  Lesson  Commentary  " ;  and 
"  Vrtunjf  Folks  in  Bible  Lands." 

Kaime,  James  BmitlL,  Shaker  leader,  bom  in  Bam- 
su-ad,  N.  H.,  July  17,  1820;  died  in  East  Canterbury, 
N.  H.,  Jan.  4,  1894.  He  early  accepted  the  principles 
of  the  antislavery  and  temperance  movements ;  re- 
ceived a  common-school  education ;  was  apprenticed 
to  the  tinman's  trade ;  and  followed  that  occupation 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  till  1842.  Be- 
coming deepiv  interested  in  the  religious  views  and 
lite  of  the  Snakers,  he  entered  the  novitiate  family 
of  the  community  at  East  Canterbury,  and  in  1847, 
after  naving  served  the  family  for  some  time  as  an 
associate  elder  and  trustee,  became  assistant  trustee 
of  the  Church  Family  with  the  well-known  David 
Parker.  He  served  as  minister,  elder,  and  trustee  till 
the  death  of  Mr.  Parker,  and  then  became  the  senior 
truKtce  of  the  community. 

KaluowiU,  Buaj  Kanrin,  military  officer,  bom  in 
Poland  in  1806 ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  28, 
1%94.  He  was  a  son  of  the  chamDcrlain  to  Stanislaus 
Pooiatowski,  the  last  King  of  Poland,  and  of  the 


Countess  Anna  Schulz,  of  Courland.  In  the  upris- 
ing of  1830  he  was  a  general  of  the  revolutionary 
forces  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania^  and  for  seven 
days  held  the  Kussian  army  at  bav  while  waiting  for 
promised  relief.  He  then  returned  to  the  main  Polish 
araiy,  and  on  its  defeat,  in  1831,  ho  went  to  Prussia 
to  have  his  wounds  treated.  Soon  afterward  he  re- 
turned to  Poland,  joined  the  army  of  Prince  Czar- 
towriski,  was  detailed  as  Minister  of  Finance  for  the 
insurrectionary  Government,  and  held  the  office  till 
the  downfall  of  Cracow,  when  he  escaped  into  Aus- 
tria. There  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  raise 
a  revolutionary  army.  In  1838  he  came  to  tne  United 
States  and  found  employment  in  New  York  city  as  a 
teacher  of  French  and  Latin,  subsequently  teaching 
in  Richmond,  Va.  In  1848  he  took  part  in  the  revo- 
lution in  Germany,  and,  undertaking  to  settle  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Posen,  was  expelled  fhim  the  coun- 
try by  the  Prussian  Govemment.  He  then  made  his 
home  permanently  in  the  United  States.  In  the  civil 
war  he  raised  the  31  st  New  York  Volunteers.  After 
the  war  he  was  employed  as  a  translator  in  the  State 
and  Treasury  departments  at  Washington  till  about 
1882,  when  lie  retired  and  became  a  correspondent  for 
Polish  newspapers.  He  was  credited  with  being  the 
master  of  fourteen  languages.  In  1891  he  founded 
the  Polish  Library  and  Museum  in  Chicago  and  gave 
it  8j000  volumes. 

Eappea,  Alfred,  painter,  bom  in  New  York  city  in 
1850;  died  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  June  17, 1894.  He  was 
a  self-taught  genre  painter ;  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Water-color  Society:  received  the  first 
Hallgarten  prize  at  the  National  Academy  of  D^ign 
in  1880 ;  and  became  an  academician  about  a  month 
before  his  death.  He  was  a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the 
National  Academy.  His  last  contribution  there  was 
a  painting  entitled  "  Voudoo,"  and  his  last  to  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Artists  was  a  "  Rain  "  study.  Other 
works  of  note  were,  in  oil, "  His  Pipe  and  His  Papers  " 
(1879);  "VUloge  Oracle"  (1880);  "Preparing  Din- 
ner" (1881);  "Is  this  Life  Worth  Living?"  (1882); 
and  "  T.  B.  Clarke,  New  York :  An  Intenor"  (1883) ; 
and  in  water  color,  "  Closing  Hymn  "  and  "  My  Aunt 
Sapphira"(1884). 

Aaatiiig,  William  V.,  physician,  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  April  4,  1823*  died  there,  April  18,  1894. 
He  was  a  nephew  of  William  Hypolitus  Keating,  the 
chemist;  and  was  graduated  at  St.  Mary^s  College, 
Baltimore,  in  1840,  and  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1844.  In  1861  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  from 
1862  till  1865  was  medical  director  of  the  United  States 
Army  Hospital  at  Broad  and  Cherr\'  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia. He  also  became  medical'  director  of  St 
Agnes^s,  St.  MaryV,  and  St.  Joseph^**  hospitals.  Dr. 
.Keating  was  the  American  editor  of  Ramsbotham^s 
"  Midwifery  "  and  of  Churchill's  "  Diseases  of  Wom- 
en," and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  medical 
literature  of  the  day. 

Keller,  Heniy  B.,  jurist,  bom  in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  in 
1823;  died  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  June  16,  1894.  He 
was  a  son  of  Judge  William  Kelley,  a  former  United 
States  Senator;  was  educated  at  the  University  of  St. 
Louis,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  Orleans;  en- 
tered the  army  as  1st  lieutenant  14th  United  States 
Infantry  on  April  9, 1847,  and  resigned  and  resumed 
practice  at  the  end  of  the  Mexican  War.  On  March 
8, 1855,  he  re-entered  the  army  as  1st  lieutenant  10th 
Infantry,  and  served  principallv  on  the  frontier  till 
Feb.  27,  1861,  when  he  resigned  to  enter  the  Confed- 
erate service.  He  was  commissioned  colonel  8th 
Louisiana  Volunteers,  and  served  to  the  close  of  the 
war.  In  1866  he  a^ain  returned  to  the  practice  of 
law,  and  from  1884  till  his  death  he  was  a  judge  of 
the  Louisiana  Court  of  Appealu. 

Kelly,  Engene,  banker,  bom  in  Trill  ick.  County 
Tyrone,  Ireland,  Nov.  25,  1806;  died  in  New  York 
city.  Dec.  19,  1894.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1830,  was  employed  in  a  dry -foods  house  in  New  York 
city  for  several  vears,  went  mto  business  for  himself 
in  Maysville,  Ry.,  and   subsequently  established  a 
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branch  house  of  his  former  employerB  in  8t.  Louis,  snd 
married  the  daughter  of  one  of  them.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  gold  excitement  he  went  to  San  Francisco, 
where  for  ten  years  he  was  en^affed  in  the  dry -goods 
business.  In  1861,  with  Joseph  A.  Donohoc  and  Wil- 
liam KaJston,  he  founded  the  banking  houses  of  Dono- 
hoe,  Ralston  <&  Co.,  in  San  Franciso,  and  Eugene  Kelly 
&  Co.,  in  New  York  citv.  The  San  Francisco  house 
became  the  Donohoe-Relly  Banking  Co.;  the  New 
York  house  was  dissolved  in  Ma^',  1894,  and  after 
the  latter  date  Mr.  Kell^  applied  himself  to  his  large 
private  interests.  Uis  iirst  wife,  Miss  Donnelly,  died 
m  1848,  and  he  married  Margaret  Hughes,  a  niece  of 
Archbishop  Hughes,  in  1857.  Mr.  Kellv  was  a 
founder  of  the  Southern  Bank  of  the  State  of  Geoi^gia, 
a  trustee  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  ot  Education  of  New  York  for 
thirteen  years,  and  was  active  in  various  char- 
itable organizations  and  on  public  committees.  He 
was  also  a  founder  and  director  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America.  He  left  a  fortune  estimated  at 
over  $20,000,000,  and  bequeathed  $100,000  for  dis- 
tribution among  Roman  Catholic  asylums  and  other 
charitable  institutions  in  New  York  city,  and  $10,000 
to  Hebrew  charitable  institutions.  He  gave  liberally 
in  life,  and  made  no  sectarian  discrimination. 

Kennedy,  William  Heoiy,  song  writer,  bom  in  Man- 
chester, England,  in  1855;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  8, 1894.  While  a  boy  he  followed  the  sea,  and 
became  an  expert  ventriloquist.  In  1871  he  settled  in 
Montreal,  Canada,  and  soon  afterward  b^an  travel- 
ing with  a  prestiaigitateur^  he  giving  exhibitions  of 
ventriloquism.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  New 
York  city  in  1874,  and  within  two  years  of  his  death 
was  successively  connected  with  Haverly^s  Minstrels, 
Tony  Pastor's  company,  and  the  San  Francisco  Min- 
strels, and  for  a  time  managed  an  amusement  place  on 
Eighth  Street,  New  York  city.  He  was  widely  known 
as  a  song  writer,  had  compost  more  than  200  songs, 
and  had  written  a  play  and  an  opera  which  he  intended 
to  produce  during  the  winter  or  his  death.  Among  the 
most  popular  of  his  songs  were  "'  Cradle's  Emptv, 
Baby's  gone":  "A  Flower  from  Mother's  Grave"; 
"  Little  Empty  Stockings  by  the  Fire" ;  " I  had  Fif- 
teen Dollars  in  my  Inside  Pocket";  "Hush!  don't 
wake  the  Baby  " ;  "  Say  A  u  Revoir,  but  not  6ood-by  " ; 
"  I  owe  Ten  Dollars  to  O'Grady  " ;  "  Grandmother's 
Birthday  " ;  and  "  An  Old-fashioned  Photograph." 

KeppUff,  Joieph,  caricaturist,  bom  in  Vienna,  Austria, 
Feb.  1, 1838;  died  in  New  York  city.  Feb.  19, 1894. 
In  early  youth  he  displaced  an  aptitude  for  drawing 
and  designing  and  a  desire  for  a  theatrical  life,  and 
his  first  efforts  in  these  lines  were  in  ornamenting  the 
fancv  cakes  made  in  his  father's  bakery,  and  in  taking 
smafl  parts  in  theatrical  and  operatic  performances. 
Subsequently  he  studied  art  in  Italy  for  a  short  time, 
and  made  several  appearances  in  Vienna  as  an  opera 
singer.  In  1868  he  came  to  the  United  States  and 
undertook  to  study  medicine  in  St.  Louis,  but  find- 
ing this  uncongenial  he  returned  to  the  stage,  became 
a  manager  ana  a  bankrupt,  and  engai^ed  in  drawing 
humorous  pictures.  While  in  St  Louis  he  established 
an  illustrated  periodical,  called  first  "  The  Star 
Chamber"  and  aflerward  "Puck,"  in  the  German 
language ;  but  the  venture  was  unsuccessful.  In  1872 
he  removed  to  New  Y'ork  city,  found  employment  as  a 
caricaturist  with  Frank  Leslie,  and  remained  there 
till  1877,  when,  with  Adolph  Schwarzmann,  then 
employed  in  the  Leslie  composing  room,  he  revived 
"  Puck "  as  a  German  periodical.  Its  success  was 
such  that  within  a  few  months  he  brought  out  an 
P>ngli.Mh  edition  also.  A  number  of  social  and 
}^>olitical  hits  gave  "  Puck  "  a  wide  reputation,  and 
made  its  chief  artist  famous.  Mr.  Kepplcr  was  a 
member  for  many  vears  of  the  Liederkrauz  Society, 
and  the  designer  of  most  of  the  historical  processions 
at  its  annual  halls.  He  was  the  first  artist  to  intro- 
duce cartoons  in  colors,  and  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  his  whole  art  work  was  the  adaptation  of  cUissical 
and  mythological  subjects  to  modern  conditions  of 
social  and  political  life. 


Kenhaw,  Joeeph  BreTaid,  military  officer,  bom  in 
Camden,  S.  C,  Jan.  5,  1822;  diea  there,  April  13^ 
1694.  lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1852-'57,  and  of  the 
Secession  Convention  in  1860.  At  the  be^nning  of  the 
civil  war  he  raised  the  2d  South  Carolina  Regiment 
and  commanded  it  in  the  first  battle  of  BuU  Kun. 
In  1862  he  was  promoted  brigadier  general,  and 
throughout  the  Peninsula  campaign  commanded  a 
brigade  in  McLaws's  division.  At  Gettysburg  he 
led  the  attack  by  Longstreet's  corps,  lotang  mare 
than  half  of  his  brigade.  He  was  then  ordered  to 
the  West,  where  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Chlck- 
amauga  and  in  the  si^e  of  Knoxville.  In  1864  he 
was  promoted  major  general,  returned  to  Vir^i^ 
and  m  Lee's  final  campaign  commanded  a  divu^oD, 
with  which  he  checkea  the  advance  of  the  National 
army  at  Spottsylvania  till  Lee's  arrival,  co-operated 
with  Gen.  Early  at  Cold  Harbor,  and  surrendered  st 
Sailor's  Creek,  April  6, 1865.  He  was  imprisoned  for 
several  months  at  Fort  Warren,  and  aucrward  re- 
sumed his  law  practice  in  Camden.  In  lB65-''6$  he  wtf 
President  of  the  State  Senate ;  in  1877-'93  was  judge 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  State ;  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  postmaster  of  Camden. 

KlrklaiMl)  JoBeph,  author,  bom  in  Geneva,  N.  Y^ 
Jan.  7, 1830 ;  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  April  29, 1694.  He 
was  the  son  of  Prof.  William  Kirk  land,  of  Hamiltcm 
College,  and  Caroline  Stansbury  Kirkland,  an  author 
of  note.  He  removed  to  Chicago  in  1856,  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  civil  war  enlist^  as  a  private  in  the 
12th  Illinois  Infantry  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major. 
Af^r  the  war  he  rctumed  to  Chicago,  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced  his  profi-si- 
sion  with  success  for  several  jears.  Afler  1890  his  at- 
tention was  mainly  given  to  literary  pursuits.  He  wu^ 
the  author  of  "  ZTury  :  The  Meanest  Man  in  Spriuj; 
County"  ^Boston,  1887);  "The  McVeye"  (Boston, 
1888) ;  "  The  Captain  of  Company  K  " ;  **  The  Story  ot 
Chicago  " ; "  History  of  the  Cnicago  Massacre  of  18*11'' 
He  belonged  to  a  number  of  literary  societiea  in  Chi- 
cago and  New  York,  and  was  the  first  President  ol  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club.  '>  Zury  "  and  **  The  Mc- 
Veys"  are  studies  of  pioneer  life  in  Illinoia.  and^ 
though  wanting  in  literary  finish,  are  lx>th  truthful 
and  svmpathetic. 

Kiricwood,  Sftnniel  Jordaii,  lawyer,  bom  in  Ilarfofd 
County,  Md.,  Dec.  20, 1818 ;  died  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
Se^t  1, 1894.      He  received  a  limited  acaclemic  edu- 
cation in  Washington,  D.  C. ;  was  employed  as  a 
drug  clerk  in  1827-'34 ;  re- 
moved to  Richland  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  in  1835 ;  and  was 
a^lmittca  to  the   bar  in 
1843.   Afler  practicing  at 
Mansfield,  Onio,  for  two 
years,  he  waselected  pros- 
ecuting attorney  for  the 
county,  and  at  the  end  of 
tlie  term  was  re-elected. 
In    1850-'51    ho    was    a 
member  of  the  State  con- 
vention that  framed  the 
present    Constitution    of 
Ohio.      He    removed   to 
Johnson  County,  Iowa,  in 
1855;  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  in  1856;  and  was  chosen  Governor  of 
Iowa  in  1859  and  1861.     His  first  administration  was 
so  satisfactory  that  he  was  renominated  without  op- 
position.    At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  re- 
sponded promptly  to  the  President's  call  for  volun- 
teers, and  soon'  had  Iowa's  quota  of  troops  in  the  field. 
Among  the  many  acts  for  which  he  was  afterward 
held  in  high  esteem  was  the  pmdent  management  by 
which  he  saved  the  State  $600,000  out  of  the  $80i>,0i'0 
appropriated  for  defense  bonus.      While  he  was  in 
his  second  term  President  Lincoln  appointed  him 
minister  to  Denmark,  but  he  declined  the  otHce  from 
a  sense  of  duty  to  his  State,  and  the  appointment  was 
kept  o];>cn  to  the  close  of  his  second  term,  when  be 
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was  again  oonstimned  to  docIinOf  although  the  Senate  life,  she  had  charge  of  the  department  in  the  "  Cin- 
had  confirmed  the  appointment  In  1866  he  yrtm  cinnati  Weekly  Gazette ''''  known  as  "  The  Rockery,'*' 
elected  to  the  United  btates  Senate  to  fill  the  unex-  and  her  contnbutions  were  signed  ^  Rollins  Stone.^ 
pired  term  of  James  Harlan,  in  1875  wajsa  third  time  Her  writings  were  chiefly  for  children.  While  con- 
elected  Governor,  and  in  1876  was  elected  United  ducting^^TneRockery  *' she  became  editor  of  **  Golden 
States  Senator  for  the  full  term.  After  he  had  served  Hours^"  a  magazine  published  for  some  years  in  Cin- 
in  the  Senate  for  four  years  President  Garfield  called  cinnati  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
him  to  his  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  from  Church.  She  also  became  a  contributor  to  ^^  The- 
which,  in  1882.  he  retired  to  private  life.  Independent,^'  of  New   York    cit^.      In   1877   she 

yiMfca—n^  Qarl  Wilhefan,  educator,    bom  in  Copen-  married  Henry  £.  Krehbiel,  musical  critic,  then  of 

hagcn,  Denmark,  in  1818;  died  in  South  Norwalk,  Cincinnati,  now  of  the  **New  York  Tribune.'*    Mrs. 

Conn.,  Feb.  26, 1894.    He  was  educated  at  the  Military  Krehbiel  was  an  accomplished  orj^anist,  and  while  in 

College  and  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Cincinnati,  played  in  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal 

his  native  city.     After  spending  several  years  as  a  and  the  Second  Presbyterian  churches,  and  in  New 

teacherof  drawing  in  England,  he  came  to  the  United  York    city  in    the    Washiiijgrton   Square    Methodist 

States    about  1850.      For  twenty  years    he  taught  Episcopal  Church  till  within  a  few  months  of  her 

drawing,  and  then  settled  in  South  Norwalk,  where  death. 

be  erected  an  astronomical  observatory,  which  was  one  TiRphain>  WiDiam  B.,  genealogist,  bom  in  Bethel,. 

of  the  bet»t  equipped  in  the  State.     Prof.  Knudsen  Oxford  County, Me., in  1828 idled  in  Togus,  Me., Feb. 

originated  a  system  of  drawing  that  has  been  intro-  22, 1894.     He  was  graduatea  at  the  New  York  Med- 

duced  into  many  institutions,  devised  a  simplified  leal  College  in  1858,  practiced  medicine  in  Maine  and 

siystcm  of  spelling  reform,  and  published  a  pronounc-  New  Hamphire  till  1872,  and  was  subsequently  en- 

iDg  dictionary  and  other  books  in  the  interest  of  pho-  ga^^ed  in  literary  work.     From  1871  till  1885  he  waa 

uetic  spelling.    In  1892  he  opened  a  lecture  hall  for  editor  of  the  ^*  Maine  Farmer  '* ;  in  1875-'78  edited  and 

religious  service  in  English  and  German  and  for  free  published  tlie  "•  Maine  Genealogist  and  Biographer  "  i 

lectures  in  secular  studies.  and  for  two  years  was  editor  oT^*  Farm  and  Health.'' 

Kooh,  Ooil  Joasph,  hymnologist,  bom  in  Ilesse-Cassel,  He  was  the  author  of  histories  of  Woodstock,  Paris^ 
Germany,  March  10,  1809;  died  in  AUentown,  Pa.,  Norway,  and  Rumford,  and  compiler  of  the  Bradbury 
Feb.  2. 1894.  He  studied  Latin,  German,  French,  and  eight  smaller  genealogies,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
Kn^lish,  and  theoloffv,  and  for  several  years  was  an  death  was  compiling  a  history  of  the  Hill  family. 
active  Roman  Catholic  priest.  In  1839,  having  with-  Lafcto,  TbomM  0.,  journalist,  bom  in  Fifeshire,  Scot- 
drawn  from  the  priesthood  and  married  his  servant,  land,  in  1818 ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  12, 1894. 
he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  found  employment  He  was  graduated  at  St  Andrew's  University,  and  be^ 
in  Philadelphia  as  private  tutor  in  classical  Ian-  gan  preparing  himself  for  the  law,  but  the  success  ot 
guageft,  lecturer  on  religious  themes,  and  editor  succes-  several  early  poems  induced  him  to  engage  in  litera- 
aively  of  the  **  Tri-Weekly  Minerva  "  and  the  "  Phil-  turo.  His  first  publications  were  in  "  Blackwell's  Mag- 
adelphia  Democrat."  In'l846~'47  he  was  editor  of  azine."  Forsome  time  he  acted  as  private  secretary  to 
^  The  National "  in  Wu^hington,  D.  C. ;  in  1848, of  the  Prof.  William  £.  Aytoun,  the  essayist  and  poet.  In 
"•  Maryland  Democrat "  in  Baltimore ;  in  1849;  of  the  1847  he  published  ''  The  Minister's  Kailyard,"  which 
^  National  Democrat "  in  Chicago ;  and  in  1850,  at  contained  several  poems  that  have  since  been  popular 
the  request  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  he  went  to  Spring-  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Latto  came  to  the  United  States  in 
field,  ill.,  and  established  the  **  Democratic  Flag  of  1851,  and  had  since  been  editor  of  ^^  The  Scottish 
the  Union."  Subsequently  he  retumed  to  Baltimore  American"  and  an  editorial  writer  on  the  Brooklyn 
aa  co-editor  of  the  "German  Correspondent"  In  1862  "Eagle,"  the  Brooklyn  "Times,"  "The  Chnstian 
he  became  editor  of  the  "  Welt  Bote  "  in  AUentown.  Union,"  and  other  journals.  In  1892  he  published 
About  1881  he  entered  a  monastery  in  Westmoreland  a  second  volume  of  poems  entitled  "  Memorials  of 
County,  Pa.,  and  during  the  past  eight  years  he  had  Auld  Lan^  Syne."  More  recently  he  had  edited  the 
been  an  inmate  of  the  Lehigh  County  poorhouse,  in  poems  of  his  old  friend  Hero  Ainslie. 
AUentown.  Among  his  devotional  works  wore  "  God  Lawrenoa,  Eugene,  historical  writer,  bom  in  New 
is  my  Heritage";  "Glory  to  Jesus  Christ":  "Halle-  York  city,  Oct  10, 1823 ;  died  there,  Aug.  17.  1894. 
liiyah";  "  Zion";  and  versifications  of  a  number  of  the  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  the  City  of 
Psalms  and  Lamentations.  While  in  Baltimore  he  New  York  in  1841;  studied  law  at  Harvard*  and 
published  a  Latin  text-book  and  "  Illustrious  Men  of  practiced  for  a  brief  period  in  New  York  city.  Find- 
America,  from  Columbus  to  Jackson."  ing  literature  more  congenial  tlian  law,  he  went  to 
KnifllDBrtMokflrj  David Bnel,  clergyman,  bomatSchagh-  Europe,  and,  by  systematic  reading  and  study  in  the 
ticoke.  New  York,  Feb.  24,  1838;  died  in  Indian-  ^rcat  libraries  of  London  and  Paris,  laid  the  founda- 
apolis,  Ind.,  Dec.  81, 1894.  He  was  the  youngest  son  tion  for  much  subsequent  historical  work.  On  his 
of  Herman  Knickerbocker  (the  original  spelling  of  retum  to  New  York  city  he  became  a  contributor  to 
the  name),  a  famous  New  York  lawyer  and  cons^ress-  periodical  literature.  He  wrote  for  several  magazines  * 
man,  and  a  descendant  of  Ilennau  Jansen  Knicker-  furnished  special  articles  on  Hume,  Gibbon,  and 
bocker,  one  of  the  earliest  Dut<}h  settlers  in  America.  Cowper  to  the  "  New  American  Cvclopiedia  " ;  and 
He  received  his  education  at  Trinity  College  and  the  edited  a  "  Smaller  History  of  Borne."  Between  1857 
General  Theological  Seminary,  graduating  from  the  and  1892  he  presented  many  papers  of  interest  to  the 
latter  institution  in  1856.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  New  York  Historical  Society.  Among  his  numeroua 
the  same  year,  and  a  year  later  took  priest's  orders  publications  were  "Lives  of  Britisn  Historians'^ 
in  (tethsemane  Church,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Ho  was  (1855) ;  "  Historical  Studies"  (1856) ;  "  Literary  Prim- 
rector  of  this  church  until  Oct  14, 1883,  when  he  was  ers  "  (1880) ;  "  The  Jews  and  their  Persecutors"; 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Indiana  in  St.  Mark's  Church,  "The  Mystery  of  Columbus";  and  "Columbus  and 
Philadelphia.   His  abilities  had,  however,  been  earlier  his  Contemporaries." 

recognized  by  the  Church  at  large,  for  in  1877  he  had  Libbey,  ArtemaB,  jurist,  bom  in  Freedom,  Me.,  Jan. 

been  chosen  Missionary  Bishop  of  New  Mexico,  an  8,  1823;  died  in  Augusta,  Me.,  March  15, 1894.     He 

otiice  which  ho  had  declined.      He  was  an  untiring  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844,  and 

worker,  and  his  executive  and  administrative  talent  practiced  in  Albion,  Me.,  till  1858,  and  aflorward  in 

placed  nim  in  the  front  rank  of  American  bishops.  Augusta.     In  1852  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature; 

^nhbiAl.  Helen  Vizg;lniA  (Qtbome),  writer,  born  in  Bir-  in  1856  was  a  member  of  Gov.  Samuel  Wells's  exccu- 

mingham.  Conn. ;  died  in  New  York  city.  May  10, 1894.  tive  council :  and  in  January,  1875,  was  appointed  a 

She  was  educated  at  Castleton  Seminary,  Vermont,  memberof  the  State  Constitutional  Convention.    Gov. 

and  at  Vassar  College.     Before  leaving  Vassar  she  Dingley  appointed  him  a  ju^ttice  of  the  Supreme 

became  assistant  editor  of "  Wood's  Household  Maga-  Judicial  Court  of    Maine   on  April  24,  1875;   Gov. 

zine,"  published  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.     In  Cincinnati,  Kobie  reappointed  him  on  Jan.  11,  1883 ;  and  Gtov. 

Ohio,  where  she  passed  the  greater  part  of  her  literary  Burleigh,  on  Jan.  10, 1890. 
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Lodkwood,  Samnel,  DataralUt,   born    in    Mansfield,  ceived  marching  orders.     At  the  end  of  ita  three 

£ngland,  in  1819;  died  in  Freehold,  N.  J.,  Jan.  9,  months^  service  the  regiment  re-enlii^ted,  soon  joined 

1894.    He  came  to  the  United  States  in  childhood;  Gen.  Grant^s   army  at    Paducah,  Ky.,  and    served 

was  graduated  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  through  the  campaigns  of  1862.    lie  was  promoted 

York  in  1847,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  m^jor  in  April,  1862,  and  lieutenant  colonel  soon  af- 

Reformed  Church,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  1850;  terward;  took  part  in  the  Mississippi  river  cam pugn ; 

and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  Yotk  Classis  and  was  wounded  at  Champion    rlills   duiiD|r   the 

of  the  Reformed  Church.    After  holding  pastorates  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  aeain  at  Cedar  Creek   whil<: 

in  Cortland  and  Gilboa,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Keyport,  N.  J.,  commanding  the  Ed  brigade,  2d  division,  19th  Arm>- 

he  retired  from  the  ministry  in  1867,  and  became  Corps.     Both    Gens.  Grant   and    Sheridan    recont- 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Monmouth  mended  him  for  promotion.    He  was  brevetted  bri^- 

County,  N.  J.    Dr.  Lockwood  was  President  of  the  dier  general,  and  assigned  to  command  the  defenst^ 

New  Jersev  Microscopical  Society  for  many  years,  of  Baltimore;  was  mustered  out  with  his  old  re^i- 

and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  scientific  literature,  ment  in  Indiana  in  August,  1865 ;  was  commiaaioni-d 

Lord,  John,  historical  lecturer,  bom  in  Berwick,  colonel  of  the  9th  Kegiment,  Hancock^s  Vetenu: 
Me.,  Sept.  10,  1809;  died  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  Dec.  Army  Corps;  and  retir^  from  mUitary  service  in 
15, 1894.  He  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  Marcn,  1866.  After  the  war  he  served  three  terms  a^ 
in  1833,  studied  theology  at  Andover,  and  was  sue-  mayor  of  ludianapolin ;  was  chief  of  the  appointmimt 
cessively  pastor  of  Congregational  churches  in  New  division  of  the  Treasury  Department  at  Waaliington. 
Marlborough  and  Stockbridge,  Mass.  He  soon  with-  D.  C. ;  and  for  several  years  was  identified  with  thi* 
drew  from  the  ministry,  and  for  fittjr  years  devoted  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal, 
himself  to  lecturing  on  historical  subjects  in  a  great  MoOanlqTt  EdwaidY..  naval  ofiicer,  bom  in  Pennsjl- 
uumber  of  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States,  vania,  Nov.  2,  1827 ;  aied  in  Jamestown,  R.  I.^  Sept 
Between  1848  and  1846  he  lived  in  England,  where  14,  1894.  He  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the 
he  lectured  on  ^The  Middle  Agcs.^'  He  received  the  United  States  navy  on  Sept  8. 1841:  was  promoted 
degree  of  LL.  D.  fVom  the  University  of  New  York  in  passed  midshipman,  Aug.  10, 1847,  master,  July  1, 1S.'>5, 
1864,  and  fh>m  1866  to  1876  was  lecturer  on  history  and  lieutenant.  Sept  14,  following  |  resigned,  Au?.  19. 
at  Dartmouth.  He  published  the  following  works:  1859;  re-entored  the  service  as  acting  lieutenantTMay 
**  Modem  History  from  the  Time  of  Luther  to  the  16,  1861 ;  promoted  lieutenant  commander,  July  16. 
Fall  of  Napoleon"  (Philadelphia.  1850;  London,  1862, commander, Sept  27, 1866,  captain, Sept  S,  1.^72, 
1858):  ^^A  ^ew  History  of  the  United  States  of  commodore,  Aug.  7, 1881,  and  rear  admiral,  March  2, 
America  for  Schools"  (1850);  '*  The  Old  Roman  1885;  and  was  retired  Jan.  25,  1887.  During  hU 
World  "  (1867) ;  **  Ancient  States  and  Empires  "  (1869) ;  naval  career  he  was  on  sea  service  twenty-one  years 
**  Ancient  History :  A  Text-Book  for  Colleges  "(1870);  and  ten  months,  on  shore  or  other  duty  thirteen 
*'  Points  of  History  "  (1881)  •  "  Life  of  Emma  Willard"  years  and  four  months,  and  was  unemployed  seven- 
(1888) ;"  Beacon  Lights  of  History  "(1888  e^M^.).  The  teen  ycare.  He  served  in  the  Mediterranean  squad- 
closing  volume  of  ^* Beacon  Lights"  was  finished  ron  in  1849-^52 ;  the  East  India  squadron  in  1853-\'>6 ; 
by  him  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  As  a  was  present  at  the  attack  on  pirates  in  the  China  sea^ 
lecturer  he  exerted  much  influence  for  a  long  period,  in  185&;  on  the  ^^  Niagara"  auring  the  laying  of  the 
and  the  interest  he  awakened  in  historical  study  was  first  Atlantic  cable ;  and  at  the  Naval  Observatory  in 
widespread,  and  productive  of  excellent  results.*  1858-^69.    After  re-enterinflf  the  service,  he  was*  at- 

(! 
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several  months  in  the  mines,  ho  settled  in  San  Fran-  and  was  on  special  duty  in  Puiladelphia,  1866- '67. 

Cisco  and  engaged  in  the  shipping  business,  fintt  in  After  the  war  he  was  on  duty  at  the  Boston  Nav% 

partnership  witn  Henry  Lambert  and  afterward  with  Yard,  at  the  Naval  Asylum.  Philadelphia,  and  jc^ 

nis  two  brotliers.    In  1854,  on  the  organization  of  the  commandant  of  the  League  Island  Navy  Yard  and  of 

California  Steam  Navigation  Company,  the  firm  of  the  Pacific  souadron. 

Low  Brothers  sold  their  business  to  the  company,  MoOmU,  John  A,  operatic  manager,  bom  in  Scot- 

and  Frederick,  contributing  his  interest  in  two  steam-  land  in  1846  •  died  in  Greenboro,  N.  C.,  Nov.  12,  I8i>4. 

ers,  became  a  director  in  it    From  1855  till  1861  he  He  came  to  tne  United  States  with  his  parents  when 

was  engaged  in  banking,    in  1861  he  was  elected  to  a  bov  ;  be^gan  studying  fur  the  Koman  Catholic  pric9t- 

Congrcss  as  a  Republican,  where  he  served  till  March  hooa  at  Mount  St«  Mary^s  College,  Emmettsburj^. 

4, 18G3,  when  he  was  appointed  collector  of  the  port  Md. ;  and  was  appointed  a  sergeant  in  the  first  mili- 

of  San  Francisco.    On  Sept  1,  following,  he  was  tarv  company  raised  in  Maryland  to  support  the  Cou- 

eleoted  Governor  of  California,  and  he  served  from  federacy.    During  the  civil  war  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 

December,  1863,  to  December,  1867.     In  October,  brevet  lieutenant  colonel.    After  the  war  he  »up- 

1869,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  China,  where  he  ported  Gen.  Mahone  in  his  political  campaigns,  wa.< 

remained  till  the  summer  of  1874.    During  this  pe-  elected  to  the  Viivinia  Legislature  in  1878,  and  began 

nod  occurred  the  terrible  Tientsin  massacre.    In  the  practicing  law  in  Baltimore.    One  of  his  first  client** 

excitement  growing  out  of  tlie  occurrence  and  the  was  John  T.  Ford  (see  obituary  in  this  volume),  who 

troubles  arising  from  it  Minister  Low  was  infiueu-  was  anxious  to  be  released  from  a  contract  with  the 

tial  in  forcing  the  Emperor  to  recognize  the  dignity  and  owners  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater,  New  York  city, 

power  of  foreign  ministers,  and  was  one  or  the  first  where  Mr.  Ford  had  expected  to  produce  a  new  opera 

5  foreiwrners  that  were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  by  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.    After  consoltiuir 

the  ruler  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.    On  returning  to  with  tlie  composers  and  obtaining  an  idea  of  the 

San  Francisco  he  became  chief  manager  of  the  Anglo-  character  of  tne  new  opera,  Mr.  McCaull  took  Mr. 

('aliforaia  Bank.  Ford's  contract,  produced  "  Pinafore  "  with  the  origi- 

ICaoanl^,  Daniel,  military  ofiicer,  bom  in  New  York  nal  Fnglish  company  for  four  weeks  at  a  loss  ot 

city.  Sept  8,  1»39;  died  in  Managua,  Nicaragua,  July  $5,000,  and  then  Drought  out  the  new  opera  *'The 

5, 1894.    In  early  vouth  he  removed  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y^,  Pirates  of  Penzance,"  which  was  nerformeld  for  nine 

where  he  learned  the  bookbinder's  trade,  and  ac-  weeks  at  a  profit  to  Mr.  McCaull  of  $17,000.    Tbi« 

quired  his  first  knowledge  of  military  life  as  a  mem-  event  led  him  to  abandon  his  law  practice  and  applj 

ber  of  the  74th  militia  ret?iment    Shortly  before  the  himself  to  o])eratic   management    At  first  he  io*i 

civil  war  he  removed  to  Indianapolin,  Ind.,  and  at  the  much  money  at  the  Bnou  Opera  House,  but  the  pn> 

firing  on  Fort  Sumter  he  enlisted  in  the  11th  Indiana  duction  of  "Olivette"  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 

Volunteers,  the  first  regiment  in  that  State  that  re*  successive  nights,  and  of  the  ^  Mascotte "  more  than 
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two  hundred  times,  turned  tho  tide  in  his  favor.  After 
thiA  he  controlled  the  productions  at  the  Casino  for 
three  year^,  and  held  his  opera  company  together  till 
within  a  tew  years  of  his  death. 

IffftOwh.  JamMf  educator,  bom  in  Carskeoch,  Ayr- 
i«hire,  Scotland,  April  1,  1811;  died  in  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  Nov.  6, 1894.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer;  at- 
tended a  parochial  school  till  he  was  thirteen  years 
old;  then  went  to  Glasgow  College  for  five  years; 

_  and  studied  theology 

in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  principal- 
ly under  Dps.  Cnal- 
mers  and  Welsh,  in 
1829-'84.  While  in 
the  latter  institution 
he  received  tlie  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  for  an 
essay  on  the  Stoic 
philosophy.  In  1834 
ne  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  in  the 
rol  lowing  year  was 
ordained  pastor  of 
Abbey  Chapel,  Ar- 
broath, in  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  Four 
years  afterward  he 
was  presented  by  the  Crown  to  the  first  chaise  in 
the  old  cathedral  city  of  Brechin,  with  1,400  com- 
municants. In  1843  he  united  with  other  clergy- 
men in  forming  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
j^pent  several  years  in  establishing  it  securely.  He 
was  appointed' Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphvsics  in 
the  newly  opened  Queen^s  College,  Belfast,  iroland, 
iu  1851,  ana  remained  there  for  sixteen  years,  and 
during  a  part  of  the  time  was  also  examiner  in  ethics, 
under  the  system  of  competition  for  tlie  civil  otUccs 
in  India.  In  1858  he  visited  the  principal  Gennan 
universities  and  became  acquainted  with  the  German 
philoeophy  ;  in  1866  he  came  to  tlie  United  States  to 
viiiit  the  colleges  and  theological  seminaries ;  In  May, 
l>i*i%  he  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton,  and  on  Oct.  27, 
following,  he  was  inaugurated.  He  held  the  office 
till  1888,  when  his  resignation  was  accepted,  and  he 
wa^  elected  president  emeritus.  He  retained  the 
Professorship  of  Philosophy  till  1800.  During  his 
administration  the  number  of  students  in  the  college 
increased  from  264  to  604,  and  the  instructors  from 
10  professora,  4  tutors,  and  2  teachers,  to  85  professors, 
3  tutorsj  and  several  assistants  and  lecturers,  and  the 
institution  was  raised  financially  to  a  higner  rank 
than  it  had  ever  had.  He  made  many  innovations  in 
the  curriculum  and  management  of  the  college,  and 
applied  himself  wholly  to  promoting  its  interests^  his 
.sole  relaxation  seeming  to  be  in  authorship,  particu- 
larly of  a  controversial  character.  Both  his  addresses 
and  contributions  to  periodicals  and  his  more  elabo- 
rate works  are  voluminous.  His  principal  publica- 
tions are :  **  The  Method  of  the  Divine  Government, 
Phystical  and  Moral  "^(Edinburgh,  1850;  5th  ed.,  re- 
vised, London,  1856) ;  with  George  Dickie,  M.  D., 
*•  Typical  Forms  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation" 
<1S55) ;  **The  Intuitions  of  tho  Mind  inductively  in- 
vestigated" (1860);  "The  Supernatural  in  Kela- 
tion  to  the  Natural  "  (1862) ;  ''  Examination  of  Mill's 
Philotsophy:  Being  a  Defense  of  Fundamental 
Truth  "  (1866) ;  "  The  Laws  of  Discuraive  Thought : 
Being  a  Treatise  on  Formal   Logic"  (New    York, 


bined  in  2  vols.,  under  the  titles  of  "  Realistic  Phi- 
lo!*ophy  "  and  "  Psychologv  of  the  Motive  Powers," 
H^7;;  **The  Religious  Aspect  of  Evolution"  (1888); 
*•  The  Prevailing  Types  of  Philosophy :  Can  thev 
losrically  reach  Reality  I "  (1890);  "The  Tests  o'f 
Various  Kinds  of  Truth"  (1891);  "Our  Moral  Na- 
ture "  (1893) ;  and"  Philosophy  of  Reality  "  (1894).  Ho 
received  the  degrees  of  S.  T.  D.  from  Brown  Univer- 


sity in  1868:  LL.  D.  from  Aberdeen  in  1850,  and 
Harvard  ana  Washington  and  Jefferson  colleges, 
in  1868:  and  D.  Lit  from  Queen^s  College,  Belfast 

MoDill,  JuiiM  WUmbu  jurist,  born  in  Monroe,  Ohio, 
March  4, 1834;  died  in  Creston,  Iowa,  Feb.  28, 1894. 
He  was  graduated  at  Miami  University.  Oxford,  Ohio, 
in  1853 :  studied  law,  and  was  admittca  to  the  bar  in 
1856.  The  same  year  he  removed  to  Iowa  to  practice. 
In  1859  he  was  elected  Superintendent  ot  Public 
Education,  and  in  1860  countv  judge  of  Union 
County;  iu  1861-^65  held  clerksnips  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  chiefiy  in  tho  Treasury  Department;  in  1868 
was  elected  circuit  judge  of  the  2d  District  8d  Judi- 
cial Circuit  of  Iowa;  and  in  1870-^74  was  district 
judge  of  the  same  circuit  He  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1874  and  1876 ;  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  in  1878-^81 ;  and 
from  March,  1881,  till  March  4, 1888,  he  was  a  United 
States  Senator,  succeeding  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  January,  1892, 
he  was  appointea  by  President  Harrison  a  member  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  he  held 
the  office  till  his  death. 

MdDougall,  John  Alenndar,  painter,  bom  in  Living- 
ston, N.  J.,  Feb.  12,  1812;  died  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
July  29,  1894.  When  seven  years  old  he  went  to 
Newark,  where  he  was  educated  and  apprenticed  to 
the  coach-painting  trade.  He  soon  developed  such 
an  aptitude  for  artistic  painting  that  he  was  employed 
almost  exclusively  in  painting  crests,  coats  of  arms, 
and  pictures  on  coach  panels  and  doors.  Here  he  be- 
gan painting  portraits  in  miniature  on  ivory,  and  in 
1844  he  opened  a  studio  in  New  York  city,  and  be- 
sides painting  there  made  frequent  journeys  into 
various  States.  He  thus  became  widely  known,  and 
in  his  travels  made  the  ac<)uaintance  of  many  well- 
known  people.  His  studio  in  New  York  city  was  the 
resort  of  Nathaniel  P.  Willis.  Washington  Irvinj;, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  William  Gilmore  Simms,  Edwm 
Fori-est  and  other  writers  and  actors.  In  1854  he  re- 
moved his  studio  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  continued 
painting  portraits  in  oil  and  water  color  for  many 
years,  lie  also  developed  a  fine  taste  for  landscape 
painting,  and  produced  a  large  amount  of  work  in 
that  line. 

MoOflinhan,  WiUiaiiu  litigant,  bom  in  Enniskillen, 
Ireland,  in  October,  1828 ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
April  24, 1894.  After  acquiring  considerable  wealth 
as  a  grocer  and  wine  dealer  and  being  active  in  the 
political  life  of  Ireland  for  several  years,  he  went  to 
California  in  October,  1849,  invested  his  money  in 
his  former  business,  and  by  1853  became  one  of  the 
largest  merchants  on  the  Pacific  coa^t  Subsequently 
he  bought  a  ranch  in  San  Jos^  valley,  which  he  stocked 
with  the  first  improved  herd  in  the  State.  In  De- 
cember, 1857,  he  purchased  from  Gomez,  for  $11,000, 
the  Mexican  title  to  the  Ranoho  Panoche  Grande, 
and  soon  afterward  discovered  that  there  was  quick- 
silver on  the  property,  and  that  squatters  were  in 
possession  and  were  making  money  out  of  it.  From 
that  time  till  his  death  in  poverty,  and  in  a  hospital, 
he  was  engaged  in  litigation  for  his  property.  At 
one  time  he  refused  an  offer  of  $1,000,000  tor  the 
rights  covered  by  his  claim.  Five  times  his  title  to 
the  property  was  proved,  and  the  counsel  who  began 
the  case  for  him  and  for  the  New  Idria  Company, 
which  gained  possession  of  the  property,  are  nearly 
all  dead.  The  case  has  been  in  the  courts  of  Califor- 
nia, the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  in  Congress.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  signed  the  patent  and  ordered  its  de- 
livery to  McGarrahan,  which  was  never  done ;  the 
United  States  District  <Jourt  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  California  confirmed  the  grant ;  two  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior  ordered  the  y)atcnt  issued  to  the 
claimant;  and  it  is  alleged  that  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  issued  a  mandate  putting  him  in  pos- 
session, and  that  the  records  of  the  court  were  nmti- 
Iftted  to  conceal  the  mandate.  At  nearly  every  ses- 
sion of  Congress  since  1H57  bills  have  been  intn)- 
duced  for  Mr.  McGarrahan^s  relief.    One  was  passed 
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during  President  Harriaon^s  administration,  and  on  ready,  and  Landseer,  and  his  first  notable  work  was 

being  vetoed  was  reintroduced  with  the  objection-  a  lai^e  cyoloraina  of  the  Worlds  Exhibition  in  Lon- 

able  portions  omitted,  and  was  adopted  bv  the  Senate,  don  in  1851.    This  was  followed  by  a  panoraoia  of 

but  failed  of  passage  m  the  House  oy  delay.  ^  London  bv  Night^'    In  the  early  part  of  the  Cn- 

MoHiigh,  B.  J.,  clei^yman,  bom  near  Dublin,  Ire-  mean  War  he  was  sent  to  the  field  to  sketch  for  the 

land,  in  1865 ;  died  m  Great  Harrington,  Mass..  Feb.  ^  Illustrated  London  News%  and  also  to  nther  ma- 

24,  1894.    He  accompanied  his  parents  in  childhood  terials  for  a  panorama  of  the  contest    On  nis  return 

to  Great  Barrington,  where  he  was  educated  in  the  with  a  large  mass  of  sketches,  he  had  some  dUficuItj 

public  schools  and  in  the  College  of  tlie  Holy  Cross ;  with  his  employers,  and  as  a  result  ho  came  to  the 

studied  three  years  at  Innspruck,  Austria ;  and  was  United  States.    He  entered  the  publishing  hotu^  of 

ordained  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  there  in  June,  1889.  Harper  &  Brothers,  and  was  among  the  first  illu»- 

Retuming  to  the  United  States,  he  was  attached  to  trators  of  ^*  Harper^s  Weekly,"  becoming  a  pioneer 

the  diocese  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  for  two  years ;  was  "special  artist  on  the  spot"    He  was  principally  en- 

a  professor  in  St  Mary's  College,  Burlington,  Vt,  for  ga^ed  on  full-page  illustrations  of  notable  eventa. 

a  year ;  was  assistant  rector  ofthe  Church  of  the  Im-  MbHien^,  FnaolB,  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  bom  in 

maculate  Conception,  St  Albans.  Vt,  till  September,  New  York  city,  April  25, 1828 ;  died  in  Albany,  N.  Y^ 

1892,  and  was  last  stationed  witn  the  Church  ofthe  Jan.  2,  1894.    He  received  his  early  education  in  pri- 

Sacred  Heart,  Wilton,  N.  H.    While  abroad  he  was  a  vate  schools,  studied  the  classics  and  philosophy  At 

regular  contributor  to  the  ^*  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Rec<  the  College  of  St  Sulpice  in  Montreal,  and  took  the 

ora,''  and  after  his  return  wrote  many  poems  for  the  theological  course  at  the  Grand  Seminary  there  in 

**  Ave  Maria  '^  magazine  and  other  publications.    He  1849-^54.    While  at  the  seminary  he  was  acting  pro^*- 

had  recentlv  published  "  The  Knignt  of  Achenthal  urator  for  one  year  and  instructor  in  btlUs-UUrzs 

and  Other  Kimes."  for  two  years.    In  1854  he  received  minor  and  priestly 

Madkaye,  Jamei  Steele,  actor  and  playwright,  born  in  orders,  and  was  immediately  stationed  at  the  cathe- 

Butt'alo,  N.  Y.,  in  1842;  died  in  Tmipas,  Col.,  Feb.  25,  dral  in  New  York  and  appointed  chaplain  to  An*h- 

1894.    In  1868  he  went  to  Paris  with  tlie  intention  of  bishop  Hughes.    For  three  years  he  acted  as  mafiter 

studyizig  painting,  but,  becoming  acquainted  with  of  ceremonies  on  all  solenm  occasions  in  the  cathe- 

Fran^ois  Delsarte  and  impressed  with  his  theories  of  dral.    In  1857  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the 

dramatic  expression,  he  abandoned  art  and  studied  diocese  of  New  York,  and  from  1859  till  1871,asset.'re- 

with  Delsarte  till  the  opening  of  the  Franco-Prussian  tary  to  the  archbishop,  or  of  the  diocese,  or  of  tht* 

War.    He  then  retumed  to  the  United  States ;  gave  a  council,  he  was  intimately  connected  with  the  manage- 

series  of  lectures  in  New  York  city,  in  Boston,  and  in  ment  or  afiairs.    He  was  considered  an  authority  on 

Harvard  University  on  the  science  of  dramatic  art  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  ceremonials  ofthe  Church. 


its  close  began  a  tour  of  the  provinces,  which  ill  resignationof  Bishop  Conroy,  Oct  16, 1877,  he  becaiiie 

health  cut  short     While  in  London,  it  is  claimed,  he  Bishop  of  Albanv. 

assisted  Tom  Taylor  in  writing  **  Arkwri^ht^s  Wife  ^^  ICalleiy.  Gfyxiok,  ethnologist,  bom  in  Wilketibarrv« 
and  "  Clancarty,"  and  Charles  Keade  in  writing  **Jeal-  Pa,,  April  28, 1831 ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C-, « )ct, 
ousy,^^  and  began,  with  the  aid  of  the  author,  a  drama-  24, 1894.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  \^*k 
tization  of  George  Eliot^s  ^  Silas  Mamer."  In  1875  he  and  received  the  d^ree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  Univer- 
retumed  to  New  York  city  and  produced  at  Union  sity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Square  Theater  an  original  adaptation  of  Blum^s  Philadelphia  in  1858.  From  1853  till  the  beginniuj? 
*^  Rose  Michel,"  which  had  considerable  success.  The  of  the  civil  war  he  practiced  law  and  engaged  in 
following  year  he  brought  out "  The  Twins"  at  Wal-  editorial  work  in  Philadelphia.  At  the  first  adl  for 
lack^s  Theater;  in  1877,  the  comedy  *' Won  at  Last"  volunteers  he  was  appointed  a  captain  in  the  7Ut 
at  tlie  same  house;  and  in  1878  a  melodrama,  first  Pennsylvania  Regiment  He  distinguished  him>fif 
called  "  Through  the  Dark  "and  subsequently,  with  at  Fair  Oaks,  in  the  Seven  Days'  battles,  at  Win- 
its  scenes  changed  from  England  to  the  United  States,  Chester,  and  in  the  defense  of  Washington  in  18^ 
**  Money  Mad,"  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater.  In  1879  He  became  lieutenant  colonel  ofthe  13th  Pennsyl- 
he  organized  a  dramatic  company,  revived  his  ^  Won  vania  Cavalry ;  was  wounded,  taken  prisoner,  and 
at  Last "  in  a  small  hall  on  the  site  of  the  first  Fifth  confined  in  Libbv  Prison ;  and  receivedf  4  brevets  for 
Avenue  Theater,  and  secured  financial  aid  in  canr-  meritorious  conduct  in  the  field.  In  1866  he  w&^ 
ing  out  some  original  ideas,  which  resulted  in  the  commissioned  a  captain  in  the  regular  army,  in  1870 
present  Madison  Square  Theater  with  its  double  was  detailed  for  meteorological  service  with  Uie  chief 
stage  and  other  innovations.  The  new  theater  was  signal  otficer  of  the  army,  and  till  1876  was  executive 
opened  in  1880  with  Mr.  Af ackayo's  domestic  drama  omcer  of  the  Signal-service  Bureau.  Investigations 
^^ llazel  Kirke,"  which  had  a  run  of  five  hundred  made  by  him  into  the  sign  language  of  the  Indianj^ 
nights,  during  which  his  connection  with  the  theater  while  in  command  of  Fort  Rice,  Dakota,  in  1876  led 
ceased.    He  built  the  Lyceum  Theater  in  1885,  but  to  his  being  assigned  to  Major  PowelPs  geolojj^ical  and 


name  hiid  a  lonjr  run  in  New  York.  the  army  in  July,  1879,  on  account  of  his  wounds 

Madeod,  James  Fazquhanon.  Canadian  jurist,  bora  in  and  became  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Etlinology  on  iti^ 

Tort>nU>  in  1886 :  died  in  Calgary,  Sept  6, 1894.    He  organization  later  in  the  same  year.    In  1881  he  w«* 

was  graduated  at  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  and  be-  chairman  of  the  anthropological  section  of  the  Amer- 

camc  a  barrister  at  law.    He  served  as  origade  major  ican  Association  for  tne  Advancement  of  Science 

of  militia  in  the  Red  river  expedition  in  1870,  and  was  His  publications  include :  "  A  Calendar  of  the  Dako- 

created  a  commander  of  the  Order  of  St  Michael  and  tah  Nation  "  (1877) ;  "  The  Former  and  Present  Num- 

St  George  for  his  services.    He  was  appointed  cap-  ber  of  our  Indians";  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

tain  in  the  mounted  police  in  1873;  commisMioner  m  the  Sign  Language  among  the  North  American  In- 

comraand  of  this  force  and  a  member  of  the  North-  diana  as  illustrating  the  Gesture  Speech  of  Mankind"* 

west  Council   in  187fi;  and  in   1880  was  appointed  (1880)  ;**  A  Collection  of  Gestures,  Signs,  and  Signals 

stipendiary  magistrate  with  civil  and  criminal  juris-  ofthe  North  American  Indians"  (1880);  "Sign  Lan- 

diction  over  the  entire  Northwest  Territory.  guage  among  the  North  American  Indians  compared 

HoHevio,  John,  painter,  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  with  that  among  other  Peoples  and  Deaf  Mutes'* 

18'il ;  died  in  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  March  1,  (1881) ;  *' Manners  and  Meals" ;  "Pictographs  of  the 

1894.    He  studied  art  under  Maclise,  Macdowall,  Mul-  North  American  Indians  "  (1886) ;  ^  Israelite  and  In- 
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<Uan,  a  Parallel  in  Planes  of  Culture  ^^  (1889^  ^  *^  Greet-  corporated.  He  wan  first  appointed  one  of  two  agents 
ing  by  Gesture  "  (1891) ;  and  "  Picture  Writing  of  the  to  secure  the  necessary  funus  and  to  organize  the  in- 
Ainefican  Indians  '^0893).  _  stitution,  which  was  opened  in  1844.    In  the  following 

was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  Science 
~  in  charge  of  the  institution  for  a  year ;  in 
8  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philoso- 
ruer,  a  music  teacher,  and  of  a  German  countess,  and  phy ;  and  in  18^  he  was  elected  president  of  the  uni- 
wheii  only  seven  jears  old  made  her  appearance  in  veisity.  He  hold  the  latter  ottice  till  1873,  when,  on  re- 
public in  Chickenng  Hall,  Boston,  playing  the  piano  signing  it,  he  was  made  professor  emeritus.  Besides  his 
and  ox]^an  and  singing  diiflcult  music  from  Schubert  duties  as  instructor  ana  president  he  also  dischai^ed 
and   Mendelssohn.    Her  musical  education  was  pur-     those  of  auditor  of  the  university  from  1845  till  1885. 


Franz  Kummel,  the  pianist,  on  Feb.  9, 1879.    The  next  which  cost  $10,000,  and  a  large  tract  of  land  south  of 
tfiea^on  she  sang  in  grand  opera  with  John  Stetson^s  the  campus.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Commission  on 
Company  at  the  Globe  Theater,  Boston,  and  there  the  Revised  Hymn  Book  in  1848.    Early  in  his  prcsi- 
attracteu   the  attention  of  Max  Strakosch,  who  en-  dencpr  he  received  the  degrees  of  D.  D.  and  LL.  D., 
gaured  her  for  his  operatic  season  of  1881  in  New  York  but  for  conscientious  reasonn  he  declined  them. 
city.     In  Boston  and  New  York  she  sang  in  ^'  Crown  Kott,  Thaddeos  Phelps,  military  olilcer,  bom  in  New 
I>iamonds,^  **  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  "  Faust,"  **  La  York  city,  Dec.  7, 1881 ;  died  in  Toulon,  France,  Nov. 
Sonnambula,"  "  Fra  Diavolo,"   "  Carmen,"  "  Alda,"  23, 1894.    He  was  the  last  surviving  son  of  thedistin- 
and  ^  Mif^non."    She  then  went  to  Europe  for  further  guished  surgeon  Valentine  Mott,  and  had  spent  the 
atudy,  appeiped  in  Pisa,  Italy,  on  Feb.  17, 1884 ;  sanff  greater  part  of  his  life  in  military  service.    In  1848 
in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  Russia,  Germany,  ana  he  entered  the  Italian  army  as  a  sublieutenant;  in 
Turkey,  was  for  some  time  the  court  singer  at  Con-  1850-^55  he  served  on  several  clipper  ships,  before  the 
^tantiuople,  and  on  March  17, 1891,  marri^,  in  Paris,  mast  and  as  mate;  and  in  186&-^57  was  a  soldier  in 
Col.  Henry  Mapleson.    In  the  following"  autumn  she  Mexico  under  I^nacio  Comonfort    He  entered  the 
returned  to  tlie  United  States  with  her  nusband  and  National  service  m  1861  as  captain  of  a  battery  in  the 
made  a  tour  under  his  management ;  then  sang  for  a  8d  Independent  New  York  Artillery ;  was  cominis- 
»eatsion  at  the  Imperial  Opera  House  in  Vienna ;  pro-  sioned  captain  in  the  19th-  United  States  Infantry  in 
duced  ^  Fadette"  in  the  United  States  in  October,  1862;  promoted  lieutenant  colonel  of  cavaliy  in  1863; 
lH«i  2,  and  made  a  short  tour;  gave  a  series  of  concerts  was  subsequently  colonel  of  the  14th    New   York 
in  Canada ;  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  Cavalrv  and  chief  of  outposts  in  the  Department  of 
$eaf«on  of  1893  till  within  two  weeks  of  her  death  she  the  Gulf;  and  resigned  his  commission  in  1864.    In 
»&n^  in  ^  The  Fencing  Master,"  with  the  Mapleson  &  1868  he  went  to  Turkey,  where,  in  1869,  he  was  ap- 
Whitne^  Opera  Comique  Company  in  New  York  and  pointed  a  maior  general  in  the  Egyptian  army,  and  in 
other  cities.  1870  first  aia-de-camp  to  the  Khedive  and  member 
KniHTn,  Qeofge  CQumq^UiL,  journalist,  bom  in  Newport,  of  the  council  of  war.    On  the  expiration  of  his  con- 
R.  I..  July  17, 1820 ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  tract  with  the  Khedive,  in  1874,  he  declined  a  renewal, 
.30,  lbl»4.    He  was  educated  in  architecture,  but  aban-  and  in  1875  went  to  Turkey,  where  he  remained  till 
doned  its  practice  for  literature.    In  1851-^58  he  was  after  the    Servian  and  Kusso-Turkish   wars.     For 
editor  of  the  Newport  '*  Mercury."    He  wrote  many  several  years  he  lived  in  Toulon, 
letters  over  the  signature  "-  Champlin,"  relating  to  the  Huito,  Honnan  L.,  publisher,  bom  in  Millbrook, 
€:arlT  history  and  development  of  his  native  city,  and  Pictou  Countv,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1844 ;  died  in  New 
among  other  works  pubushed  '•''  Newport  and  its  £n-  York  city,  Feo.  24, 1894.  He  remained  on  his  father^s 
virons,"  "  Newport  Illustrated,"  "Newport  and  its  farm  till  he  was  twenty-five  years  old,  when  he  came 
Cottajjes,"  **  Reminiscences  of  Newport,"  **  The  Life  to  New  York  city  and  entered  a  publishing  house. 
and  Works  of  Gilbert  Stuart,"  and  "  The  Application  In  1873  he  became  a  publisher  on  a  small  scale,  and 
of  Art  to  Manufactures."  on  "  Black  Friday  "  in  September  he  issued  the  first 
Mead,  Edwud  Bpmosr,  publisher,  bom  in  New  York  number  of  the  "  New  York  Family  Story  Paper." 
city,  Jan.  10, 1847 ;  died  in  Southampton,  Long  Island,  Within  two  years  his  success  was  such  that  he  took 
N.  X .,  Jan.  10, 1894.    He  was  left  an  orphan  when  an  two  buildings  in  Beekman  Street    These  were  de- 
infant  ;  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  Robert  Hoe,  the  stroyed  by  fire  in  1876.    He  then  erected  a  mammoth 
printing-press  manufacturer ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  structure   in  Vandewater  Street   and    brought   out 
College  in  1869 ;  and  married  a  daugnter  of  John  S.  0.  "  Munro^s  Library  "  and  "  Munro^s  Pocket  Magazine." 
Abbott,  the  historian,  soon  afterward.    In  1870  he  sue-  His  publications  met  with  great  favor,  particularlv  the 
ceeded  with  Frank  H.  Dodd  to  the  publishing  busi-  **  Family  Story  Paper,"  and  from  them  and  his  lar|re 
nesH  established  by  Mr.  Dodd^s  father  under  the  name  real-estate  invratments  he  acquired  a  fortune  esti- 
I>rxld<feMead,8ubsequently  Dodd,  Mead  <&  Company,  mated  fh>m  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000.     For  several 
lie  applied  himself  to  the  literary  department  of  tne  years  he  was  known  as  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman, 
bu.Htue$Wj  translated  several  works  into  English  for  and  he  owned  the  steam  yacht  ^^  Norwood,"  which  he 
publication,  and  wrote  a  number  of  books  under  the  had  constructed  on  his  own  plan,  the  ^  Vamoose,"  the 
pseudonym  Richard  Markham.    He  was  &  trustee  of  "  Norma,"  the  steam  launch  "  Now  Then,"  the  "  Say 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  a  member  of  the  When,"  the  "  Henrietta,"  and  the  **  So  So." 
L  niversity^entury,  Tuxedo,  and  other  clubs.  Haganab,  Indian  chief,  bom  in  1795;  died  in  Fond 
Mflniok,  xMsriok,  educator,  bom  in  Wilbrahain,  du  Lac,  Wis.,  in  June,  1894.    He  was  chief  of  all  the 
Mass.,  Jan.  29, 1810 ;  died  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  March  Chippewa  Indians,  and  through  his  friendly  effort") 
5,  1894.    He  was  brought  up  on  his  father^s  farm;  the  United  States  Government  gained  possession  of 
studied  for  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  large  tracts  of  land  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.    In 
Wesleyan  Academy,  near  Wilbraham,  and  at  Wes-  1826,  by  his  persuasion,  the  Chippewa  and  Sioux 
leyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. ;  and  before  he  Indians  signed  a  treaty  acknowledging  the  sovereign- 
was  ready  for  graduation  he  was  elected  principal  of  t^  of  the  United  States ;  in  1856  ne  negotiated  and 
the  Conference  Seminary  at  Amenia.  N.  Y.    He  held  signed  at  Bayfield  the  treaty  ceding  to  the  Govem- 
this  office  from  1836  till  1838 ;  then  became  Professor  ment  the  northern  part  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota ; 
of  Natural  Science  in  Ohio  University  at  Athens ;  and  and  the  same  year  ne  induced  the  Indians  to  cede  the 
on  the  suspension  of  the  university  in  1842  spent  a  lands  now  comprising  the  rich  Vermilion  and  Mesaba 
vear  in  the  pastorate  at  Marietta.    While  at  Ohio  iron  ranges. 

Vniversity  he  was  the  first  to  suggest  and  advocate  HezBi,  John  CSaadiuB,  clergyman,  bom  in  Ause,  De- 

the  establishment  of  a  Methodist  Episcopal  college  in  partment  of  the  Rhone,  France,  Jan.  12, 1828 ;  died  in 

Ohio.    In  1842  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  was  in-  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Nov.  15, 1894.    He  was  educated 
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for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  at  the  diocesan  been  collected  and  prepared  for  hini  by  Bishop  O'Far- 

Seminary  of  St.  Jodard,  at  the  Alix  branch  of  the  rell.    The  bishop  was  a  conspicuous  member  of  the 

great  Seminary  of  Lyons,  and  in  theology  under  the  Third  Plenaiy  Council  at  Baltimore.    He  bequeathed 

Sulpicians   in    Lyons.      In   1852  he  came   to   the  $1,500  to  St  Mary^s  Cathedral,  Trenton;  $2,000  to  the 

United  States  to  engage  in  missionary  work,  the  same  Home  for  the  Aged,  Beverly ;  $5,000  to  St.  Franei:* 

year  was  ordained  subdeacon,  and  m  the  following  Hospital,  Trenton ;  $3,000  to  St  Mary^s  Orphan  Asy- 

year  priest     His  first  assignment  was  to  the  Nacog-  lum,  New  Brunswick ;  $15,000  to  the  convent  school, 

doches  Mission,  in  Texas,  wliich  then  embraced  all  the  Bordentown ;  and  the  residue  of  his  estate,  after  i^r- 

north  western  part  of  the  State  ns  far  as  Red  river.    In  sonal  bequests,  for  the  establishment  of  an  orphan 

1864-^66  he  laoored  in  Liberty  County ;  in  1866  was  asylum  and  industrial  school  at  Hopewell.    The  be- 

made  an  assistant  priest  in  San  Antonio;  and  in  1868  quests  a^irregated  $38,000,  the  proceeds  of  life  in^^ur- 

was  transferred  to  jLaredo,  where  he  erected  a  church  ance  policies. 

and  completed  a  convent  Five  years  afterward  he  Oibom,  H0O17  Btoilbrd,  educator,  bom  in  Philadel- 
was  made  pastor  of  the  Church  of  San  Fernando  in  phia.  Pa.,  Aug.  17, 1823  ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Feb. 
San  Antonio.  In  1875,  on  the  creation  of  the  diocese  2, 1894.  lie  was  graduated  at  the  University  of'Penn- 
of  San  Antonio,  he  was  appointed  vicar-general ;  in  sylvania  in  1841,  and  at  Union  Theological  Semi- 
1880,  on  the  death  of  the  bisnop,  he  was  made  admin-  nary.  New  York  city,  in  1845.  In  the  following  year 
istrator  of  the  diocese;  and  on  May  8, 1881,  he  was  he  went  to  London,  England,  as  a  delegate  to' the 
consecrared  bishop.  He  attended  the  Third  Plenary  Father  Mathew  Temperance  Convention,  and  then 
Council  of  Baltimore  in  1884.  In  1891  the  diocese  studied  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  Germany,  and  at 
contained  51  priests^  58  churches,  12  chapels,  8  coUej^es  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  London.  Between  1846 
for  boys,  3  academies  for  young  ladies,  28  parochial  and  1859  he  was  stated  supply  or  pastor  of  Pres by- 
schools,  8  charitable  institutions,  and  an  estimated  terian  churches  in  Hanover  Courtnouse,  Kichmond, 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  50,000.  Liberty,  and  Salem,  Va.    In  1851,  in  coiisequence  of 

Hioolir,  Joieph,  Indian  chief,  born  on  the  Penobscot  impured  health,  he  took  a  second  trip  abroad,  and 

reservation  in  Maine,  about  1827 ;  died  on  Indian  made  careful  surveys  of  noted  places  in  biblical  his- 

Island,  Me.,  Feb.  14, 1894.    He  was  a  descendant  of  a  tory.    During  his  last  year  in  Vii^ginia  he  also  held  the 

line  of  powerful  chiefs,  educated  himself  after  reach-  chair  of  Natural  Science  in  Roanoke  College.      In 

ing  mainhood,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  Old  party  1858  he  accepted  a  pastorate  in  Belvidere,  N.  J.,  which 

of  the  Penobscot  tribe,  which  favored  the  retention  he  held  till  1866,  when  he  was  chosen  Professor  of 

of  the  ancient  tribal  customs.      Personally,  he  was  Mining  and  Metallurgy  in  Lafavette  Collie,  Easton, 

gentle,  and  had  broad,  progressive  views.     He  had  Pa.    He  remained  there  until  1870, and  fVom  1871  till 

represented  his  people  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  1873  he  held  the  similar  chair  in  Miami  University, 

done  much  to  promote  temperance  and  education  Oxford.  Ohio.     He  published  several  maps  of  tlie 

among  them.     Shortly  before  his  death  he  published  Holy  Land,  in  the  preparation  of  which  he   had 

^*  Life  and  Traditions  of  the  Red  Men.^*  spent  many  years.     His  other  publications  include 

HoUe,  William  H0O17,  military  officer,  bom  in  New-  ^  Palestine  Past  and  Present^  (Philadelphia,  18o5> ; 
ton.  Conn.,  Aug.  18, 1813 ;  died  in  Bridgeport  Conn.,  •* Fruits  and  Flowers  of  the  Iloly  Land"  (1^6): 
Jan.  18,  1894.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  Colleflre  in  "Pilgrims  in  the  Holv  Land"  (1857);  ** Scientific 
1832,  removed  to  Bridgeport  in  1834,  and  was  admit-  Metallurgy  of  Iron  ana  Steel  in  the  United  States  "^ 
ted  to  the  bar  in  1836.  He  was  chiefly  instrumental  (1870) ;  '*The  New  Descriptive  Geoflrraph^*  of  Pale#- 
in  obtaining  the  charter  for  the  city  of  Bridgeport,  and  tine  "  (Oxford,  Ohio,  1877) ;  "  Manual  of  Bible  (Jeop- 
that  of  the  Housatonic  Railroad  Company,  of  which  raphy  ^^  and  "  Ancient  Egypt  in  the  Light  of  Beeent 
he  was  secretary  for  several  years.  In  1850  he  was  Discoveries  "(Cincinnati,  1885^;  **  Chart  of  the  Book.-* 
defeated  for  Congress,  and  subsequently  he  was  Clerk  of  the  Bible  "  (2d  edition,  Oxford,  Ohio,  1886) :  ^  Tht- 
of  the  Superior  (Jourt  in  Bridgeport  f^r  eight  years.  Useful  Minerals  and  Mining  Architecture"  (Philadel- 
Prior  to  the  civil  war  he  was  interested  with  Phineas  T.  phia,  1887) ;  and  "  Biblical  History  and  Geo^^phy  ** 
Bamum  in  large  real-estate  transactions^  the  develop-  n888).  He  received  the  degree  of  LKD.  Irom  La- 
ment of  Bridgeport  and  the  laying  out  of  East  Bridge-  rayette  Collejje  in  1864. 

port,  then  principally  owned  by  them.     In  1862  he  OtiB,  John  Lord,  manufacturer,  bom  in  Lvme,  Conn-, 

went  to  the  front  as  colonel  of  the  17th  Connecticut  July  15, 1827;  died  in  Tarpon  Springs,  Fla.,  March 

Volunteers.     His  regiment  suffered  severely  at  Chan-  14, 1894.     He  went  to  work  in  a  cotton  factory  before 

cellorsville,  where  he  was  twice  wounded.      He  also  he  was  eight  years  old;  studied  mechanical  and  civil 

distinguished  himself  at  Gettysburg.    In  1864  he  was  engineering ;   became  superintendent  of  the  Pacific 

captured  by  guerrillas  and  held  for  six  months.    He  Manufacturing  Company,  in  Manchester,  Conn.,  in 

was  made  ahrevet  brigadier  general  in  1865.      His  1851;  and  afterward  established  the  Otis  Manufactur- 

last  public  service  was  in  the  Legislature  in  1884.  ing  Company  in  South  Manchester.    In  1861  he  en- 

OTarrell  IDohael  Joseph,  clergyman,  bom  in  Limer-  listed  in  the  10th  Connecticut  Volunteers,  and  was 

ick,  Ireland,  Dec.  2,  1832;  diecl  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  commissioned  2d  lieutenant;  he  was  promoted  1st 

April  2,  1894.     He  was  educated  for   the  Roman  lieutenant  on  Dec.  4.  captain  Dec.  12,  major  Nov.  21, 

Catholic  priesthood,  completing   his  studies  at  the  1862,  and  colonel,  Fet).  18, 1868 ;  was  mustered  out  of 

College  or  All  Hallows  and  at  the  Seminary  of  St  service,  Nov.  23,  1864 :  and  was  brevetted  briga<iier 

Sulpice,  Paris.    Returning  to  Ireland  he  was  ordained  general  of  volunteers,  March  13, 1865,  for  speciiD  gal- 

Aug.  18, 1855,  and  then  joined  the  Community  of  St  lantry  at  the  crossing  of  James  river,  June  20,  lfe64, 

Sulpice.    At  the  end  of  his  novitiat«  he  was  appointed  and  in  the  battles  of  Flusser's  Mills  and  Deep  river. 

Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  in  the  Seminary  in  His  regiment  suffered  severely  during   its  service. 

Paris,  and  after  a  year's  service  removed  to  Montreal,  and  he  was  wounded  three  times.     After  the  war 

Canada,  where  he  was  appointed  a  professor  in  the  he  established  a  company  in  Northampton,  Mass..  for 

Seminary  of  St  Sulpice  and  postor  of  St  Patrick's  the    manufacture  of  emery  wheels,  and   met  with 

Church.  In  1869  he  went  to  New  York  city  as  assistant  large  success.    He  was  a  State  Representative  in  1877, 

in  St  Peter's  Church,  in  1872  wob  advanced  to  a  and  a  State  Senator  in  1879  and  1880. 

pastorate  in  Rondout^  and  in  1873  became  pastor  of  St.  Oodin,  Eugene  Esperanoe,  singer,  bom  in  New  York 

Peter's,  the  oldest  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  New  city,  in  1858;  died  in  I^ndon,  England,  Nov.  4,15*M. 

York  city.      In  1881  the  diocese  of  Newark  was  di-  He  was  a  son  of  Mrs.  James  T.  Kilbreth  by  her  tiret 

vided,  and   14    counties    of   New    Jersey,  embrac-  husband,  a  professor  in  the  College  of  the  City  of 

ing  all  the  sealx)ard,  were  formed  into  the  dioces*e  of  New  York ;  showed  much  musical  ability  at  an  early 

Trenton,  of  which   Dr.  O'Farrell   became  the  first  age;  became  a  soprano  singer  in  the  choir  of  the  Rf  v. 

bishop.    In  the  controversy  between  James  Anthony  Dr.  Tyn^'s  churcn  ;  and  for  twelve  years  was  the  M»'e 

Froutfe  and  Father  Thomtw  Burke,  on  the  oppression  baritone  in  the  choir  of  St  Stephen's  Roman  Catholic 

of  Ireland  by  England,  the  historical  facts  on  which  (Church.      In  1879  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 

Father  Burke  based  his  arguments  are  said  to  have  entered  the  office  of  Evarts,  Southmayd  &  Choate, 
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mnd  in  1881  he  opened  an  office  for  himself.  After 
pEBcticing  for  three  yearo,  he  abandoned  the  law^  ac- 
L'-eptod  an  engagement  to  sing  with  the  American 
Opera  Company,  and  in  1886  went  to  London,  where 
he  became  a  popular  tcUon  singer.  He  made  his  ap- 
I>earance  at  Palmer's  Theaten  New  York  city,  in 
Au<;u8t»  1886,  in  the  operetta  "  Josephine  sold  by  her 
Sisters."  in  which  he  sang  with  Miss  Louise  Parker, 
whom  he  afterward  married.  Subsequently  he  cre- 
ated the  title  part  in  Sullivan^s  **  Ivanhoe,^*  under  the 
mana^rement  of  D^Oyly  Carte ;  made  a  successful  mu- 
sical trip  to  Moscow';  appeared  last  in  New  York  in 
1  -^^S  in  **  Clover,"  with  the  McCauU  Opera  Company ; 
and  achieved  a  great  success  in  London  in  1898  m 
^'  Eugene  Ouegin."  Mr.  Oudin  composed  several  pop- 
ular ballads  and  the  opera  ^*  Zaida,"  and  translated 
into  Ensrlish  many  of  Nidor^s  French  son^. 

Paddodk,  John  iLclaziia,  clerayman,  bom  in  Norwich, 
<  \»nn.,  Jan.  19,  1825 ;  died  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., 
March  8,  1894.  lie  was  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  in  1845,  and  at  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  city,  in  1849.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  and  in 
1}^50  a  priest  in  Christ  Church,  Stratford,  Conn.,  of 
which  he  was  rector  for  five  yean».  He  was  callea  to 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1855,  and  re- 
mained there  till  1880,  when  he  was  appointed  Mis- 
sionary Bishop  of  Washington  (then  a  Territory).  In 
li^'J'2  tne  General  Convention  of  the  Church  divided 
VV'aahiugton  into  the  dioceses  of  Olympia  and  Spo- 
kane, and  placed  the  former  under  the  charge  of  jDr. 
Paddock.  Ue  received  the  degree  of  S.  T.  D.  from 
Trinity  CoUag;e  in  1860. 

Fteattrant,  WlUiani  Alfred,  clergyman,  bom  in  Zeli- 
enople.  Pa.,  Oct  9,  1821 ;  died  in  Pitts  ourg.  Pa.,  Juno 
.*),  1894.     Ue  was  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in 
1S40,  and  later  at  the  theological  seminary  in  Get- 
ty sbui^.  Pa.    In  1842  he  was  licensed  by  the  Mary- 
land Synod,  and  in  the  same  year  became  pastor  of'^a 
congregation  in  a  suburb  of  Baltimore,  Md.    While 
still  at  the  seminary  he  had  gathered  the  facCs  and 
tiif  urcs  for  the  first  Lutheran  almanac  published  in 
America,  which  in  1842-^44  attained  a  circulation  of 
li»,000  copies  in  English  and  11,000  in  German.   Dur- 
ing  his  j>astorate  m  Baltimore  he  had  temporary 
chaive  of^the  **  Lutheran  Observer.^    In  1844  he  was 
ordained  and  became  pastor  of  the  first   English 
Lutheran  congregation  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where  he 
n^mained  for  eleven  years  and  onlv  resigned  when 
he  gave  himself  specially  to  philanthropic  work.    In 
1845  he  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Pittsburg 
Synod,  and  forbears  he  served  either  as  its  president 
sJoretary,  or  missionary  president.    Under  nis  inspi- 
ration mission  work  was  begun  and  carried  on  in 
Texas  and  in  Canada,  out  of  which  grew  the  synods 
that  bear  these  names.    In  1846  the  Pittsburg  synod 
sent  him  as  delegate  to  the  first  convention  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  in  London.    An  incident  there 
changed  the  course  of  his  life.    Driven  by  a  sudden 
rain  storm  into  an  open  court  for  shelter,  he  found 
himself  in  a  Jewish  orphanage,  over  the  door  of 
which  was  the  inscription,  "Within  the  orphan  shall 
find  a  home."  He  inspected  the  institution,  realized 
that  in  his  chureh  at  home  there  was  only  one  insti- 
tution of  this  kind,  and  resolved  that  he  would  do 
something  for  the  establishment  of  similar  institu- 
tions.    Extending  his  travels  to  the  Continent,  he 
vi»ited  Theodore  Fliedner,  at  Kaiserswerth  on  the 
Rhine,  and  studied  his  work,  begun  but  ten  years 
V^efore,  for  the    training  of  Protestant  deaconesses. 
Mr.  Passavant  placed  a  small  sum  of  money  with 
Pttsttor  Fliedner,  and  engaged  him  to  prepare  several 
deaconesses,  who  might  come  to  the  United  States 
and    help  him  to  establish  a  hospital.    Returning 
from  Europe,  he  began  labor  for  the  proposed  hospi- 
tal.   After  many  trials  he  dedicated  the  Pittsburg 
Infirmary,  now  known  as  Passavant  Hospital,  and,  in 
1849,  Pastor  Fliedner  brought  4  deaconesses  from 
Kaiserswerth  and  installed  them  as  nurses.    During 
the  civil  war,  with  several  of  the  deaconesses.  Dr. 
Passavant  went  to  the  front  to  distribute  supplies  and 


aid  in  the  hospitals.  At  Fort  Monroe  their  services 
received  special  recognition  fW>m  the  Government. 
Thus  the  order  of  Protestant  deaconesses  was  intro- 
duced into  America,  and  Dr.  Passavant  was  tiie  first 
one  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Church  in  this  coun< 
try  to  its  efficient  labo».  He  also  undertook  the  work 
of  establishing  homes  for  orphans.  His  first  orphan- 
age was  established  at  Lacy  ville  (now  Reed  Street). 
Pittsburgi  and  was  the  beginning  of  a  movement  that 
has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  35  such  homes 
within  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  also  some  among 
churches  of  other  denominations.  He  established  a 
hospital  in  Milwaukee,  in  1864,  with  which  is  con- 
nected a  training  school  for  deaconesses  to  care  for 
the  sick  in  this  hospital  and  in  those  that  he  subse- 
quently established  in  Chicago  and  Jacksonville,  111. 
He  pcrsonallv  managed  all  these  inbtitutions,  cared 
for  their  welfare,  and  secured  the  means  for  their 
support  without  ever  asking  anybody  for  money.  In 
1845  Dr.  Passavant  began  the  publication  of  the 
^  Missionary ,^^  a  monthly  joumaL  which,  in  186L 
was  united  with  the  "  Lutheran."  In  1880  he  founded 
the  "  Workman,"  a  biweekly  journal,  which  he 
edited  until  his  death,  with  the  exception  of  one 
year.  In  1864  he  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Philadelphia :  in  1860  he 
founded  Thiel  Collie,  at  Greenville,  Pa.  Greens- 
burg  and  Connoouenessing  Academies  were  lar;^ely 
aided  by  him.  He  is  the  founder  of  the  theological 
seminary  at  Chicago,  opened  in  1891,  and  he  gave  it 
about  $50,000. 

FattenKm,  Bobart  Wilaon,  educator,  bom  in  Mary- 
ville,  Teun.,  Jan.  21,  1814:  died  in  Evanston,  lu., 
Feb.  28, 1894.  He  was  graduated  at  Illinois  College 
in  1887 ;  studied  theology  at  Lane  Seminary ;  was 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Chicago^  111..  Sept  14,  1842,  and 
held  this  charge  till  his  resignation  in  1873.  In  1873- 
^81  he  was  Professor  of  Christian  Evidences  and 
Ethics  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  North- 
west; in  1876-78  ^as  President  of  Lake  Forest 
University ;  and  in  1880-'83  lecturer  in  Lane  Semi- 
nary. He  received  the  degrees  of  D.  D.  from  Hamil- 
ton College,  and  LL.  D.  fVom  Lake  Forest  Univer- 
sity. Dr.  Patterson  was  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (New  School), 
at  Wilmington.  Del.,  in  1869. 

Peabody,  ElisalMth  Pahner,  educator,  bom  in  Billeri- 
ca,  Mass.,  May  16,  1804 ;  died  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Bos- 
ton, Jan.  3,  1894.  She  engaged  in  teaching  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  her  first  pupils  being  her  sisters,  one 
01  whom  aflerward  married  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
and  the  other  married  Horace  Mann.  At  eighteen 
she  studied  Greek  under  Emerson,  and  the  acouaint- 
ance  thus  fonned  led  her  among  the  Transcenaental- 
ists.  She  assisted  Bronson  Alcott  in  his  school,  and 
was  for  some  time  a  literary  assistant  to  Dr.  (^ban- 
ning. But  her  principal  title  to  remembrance  is  the 
fact  that  she  was  very  largely  instrumental  in  intro- 
ducing tlie  kindergarten  into  the  United  States.  She 
retained  to  the  end  of  her  days  an  active  interest  in 
the  life  about  her,  and  until  a  year  or  two  before  her 
death  might  be  seen  at  lectures  and  other  gatherings 
as  an  interested  listener.  The  following  arc  her  puD- 
lished  books  :  "  Records  of  a  School  '* ;  '*  Spintnal 
Culture  " ;  "  Dick  Harbinger,  the  Pioneer  " ;  "  The 
Present " ;  "  Introduction  to  Grammar  " :  **  First  Steps 
to  History  "  (Boston,  1838);  "  Key  to  History  of  the 
Hebrews  ^'  (1833) :  "  Key  to  Grecian  History  '^  (1833) ; 
"Chronological  History  of  the  United  States"  (New 
York,  1866);  "Memorial  of  Dr.  William  Wessel- 
hoefl"  (Boston,  1859) ;  "  Polish-American  System  of 
Chronolojary  "  (New  York,  1862) ;  "The  ^Esthetic  Pa- 
pers "  (edited,  Boston,  1849) ;  "  Crimea  of  the  House 
of  Austria  "  (edited.  New  York,  1852);  "Kindergar- 
ten in  Italy**  (1872):  "Reminiscences  of  Wilfiam 
Ellcry  Channing.  D.  D."  (Boston,  IbsO) ;  "  Lectures  in 
the  Training  School  for  Kinderj^artncrs "  (Boston, 
1886);  "Last  Evening  with  Allston,  and  Other  Pa- 
pers" (Boston,  18«<>):  "Education  in  the  Home,  the 
kindergarten,  etc."  (London,  1887). 
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Perkins,  Biihop  W.,  lawyer,  bom  in  Rochester,  Lorain 
County,  Ohio,  Oct  18,  1841 ;  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  June  20, 1894.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111. :  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  83d  Illinois  Infantry  ana  became 
judge  advocate  on  the  staffs  of  Gens.  Gillem  and 
Steadman.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Ottawa, 
111.,  in  1867.  In  1869  he  removed  to  Osweeo,  Kan. ; 
the  same  year  was  appointed  attorney  or  Labette 
■County  ;  in  1870  and  1872  was  elected  probate  judge ; 
in  1878, 1874,  and  1878  was  elected  judge  of  the  Uth 
Judicial  District  of  Kansas;  in  1882, 1884, 1886,  and 
1888  was  elected  to  Congress;  and  in  1890  was  de- 
feated for  re-election.  On  the  death  of  Preston  B. 
Plumb,  CFnited  States  Senator,  in  1891,  Mr.  Perkins 
was  appointed  to  lill  the  vacancy,  and  he  held  the 
otiice  till  January,  1893.  After  retiring  from  the 
Senate  Mr.  Perkins  practiced  law  in  Washington. 

FetenozL,  Sobert  Evans,  lawyer  and  pliysioian,  bom 
In  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  12,  1812;  died  in  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  Oct  30, 1894.  He  was  a  brother  of  Henry 
Peterson,  the  publisher,  and  was  for  some  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  publishing  firm  of  Childs  <&  Peterson.  He 
practiced  law  but  a  short  time,  and  in  middle  life 
adopted  the  profession  of  medicine.  His  first  wife, 
Hannah  Bouvier,  who  was  the  author  of  a  text-book 
on  astronomy,  died  in  1870,  and  two  years  later  he 
married  a  sister  of  the  noted  pianist  Gottschalk,  and 
not  long  after  her  death  he  married  another  sister. 
He  published  a  new  edition  of  Judge  Bouvier^s  edi- 
tion of  BaconV  "  Abridgment  of  the  Law  " ;  edited 
Brewer's  "  Familiar  Science  " ;  and  was  the  author  of 
"*'  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  not  the  Only  Tme  Re- 
ligion ;  not  an  Infallible  Church  "  (1869). 

jP^pi,  WilliAin  Walter,  diplomatist,  bom  in  New 
York  citv,  Aug.  24,  1839;  died  in  Teaneck,  Bergen 
County,  N.  J.,  June  17, 1894.  He  was  a  great  grand- 
«on  of  William  Phelps,  a  brother  of  Oliver  Cromwell's 
private  secretary.  His  father  was  John  Jay  Phelps,  a 
successful  importer  of  New  York  city,  organizer  of 
the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad 
Company.  The  son  was  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
second  in  his  class,  in  1860,  and  at  Columbia  College 
Law  School,  where  he  was  valedictorian  in  1863.  For 
»ix  years  he  was  actively  engaged  in  law  practice, 
chieny  as  counsel  for  several  large  corporations,  and 
then,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  father,  he  re- 
tired from  professional  work  to  manage  his  father's 
«8tate  and  various  trusts  connected  with  it  In  1872 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  5th  New  Jersey 
District  as  a  Republican.  He  took  his  seat  on  Dec.  1 
1873,  and  almost  immediately  engaged  in  discussion. 
His  first  noted  speech  was  an  attack  on  the  franking 
privilege,  in  which  he  displayed  remarkable  abilities 
as  a  debater  and  orator.  Other  notable  ones  were 
those  made  as  a  member  of  the  standing  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  ond  of  the  select  commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
Southern  States.  On  his  entrance  into  Congress  he 
assumed  a  position  of  marked  independence,  and  all 
his  speeches  were  in  the  line  of  his  convictions.  This 
independence  led  him  to  oppose  and  vote  against  the 
civil  rights  bill,  which  he  considered  unconstitu- 
tional and  likely  to  injure  rather  than  benefit  the 
colored  people.  In  consequence  of  his  action  on  this 
bill  ho  was  defeated  for  re-election  by  7  votes. 
Subsequently  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared the  act  unconstitutional.  In  1880  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  at  large  to  the  National  Republican 
Convention,  in  which  he  gave  heorty  support  to  his 
friend  James  G.  Blaine.  After  tiie  nomination  of 
Gen.  Garfield  Mr.  Phelps  entered  the  canvass  and 
worked  zealously  till  his  health  aeam  broke  down. 
He  then  went  with  his  family  to  Italv.  On  March  23, 
1881,  President  Garfield  nominated  nim  for  minister 
to  Austria,  and  on  Ma^  5  the  Senate  confirmed  the 
nomination.  The  appointment  was  a  complete  sur- 
prise to  Mr.  Phelps,  out  he  accepted  it  and  discharged 
Its  duties  acceptably  to  both  governments.  On  the 
accession  of  President  Artliur  he  tendered  hix  resigna- 
tion and  retired  from  the  ofiice  in  August,  1882.    In 


the  following  month  he  was  renominated  for  Congress 
on  the  first  ballot  despite  his  unwillingness  to  re-enter 
public  life.    He  was  elected,  and  in  1884  and  18S6  «a» 
re-elected.    In  the  three  last  Congreeees  he  wfts  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaint  and  was* 
much  occupied  with  international  questions.    He  viraa 
fif  ain  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Conven- 
tion in  1888.    In  the  following  year  he  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  three  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  the  International  Conference  on  the 
Samoan  question,  held  in  Berlin.    The  conference, 
which  was  the  first  in  international  diplomacy  that 
was  conducted  in  the  English  language,  closed  ou 
June  14.    Mr.  Phelps  returned  to  we  united  Stai«5 
to  submit  the  agreement  to  the  Government,  and  on 
June  26  President  Harrison  appointed  him  oiinLster 
to  Germany.    He  held  this  office  till  June  4, 1893,  and 
during  its  tenure  did  much  toward  securing  the  re- 
moval of  the  embargo  that  Continental  Europe  bad 
maintained  on  American  pork.  While  he  was  return- 
ing from  Berlin  his  old  friend  Judge  Werta,  then 
Democratic  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  appointed  him  a 
judge  of  the  New  Jersey  Court  of  Errom  and  Appeal.^. 
Although  his  health  was  far  from  good  and  he  aet^ired 
rest,  his  life-long  habit  of  assuming  the  res^nsibili- 
ties  that  public  duty  imposed  on  him  led  him  to  ac- 
cept   He  sat  on  the  bench  long  after  his  physicians 
had  ordered  his  retirement,  and  gave  up  only  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death.    Judge  rhelpe  was  a  regent 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  a  fellow  of  the  cor- 

C>ration  of  Yale  College,  and  a  founder  of  the  Union 
eague  and  University  Clubs  of  New  York  city,  and 
received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Raters  College 
in  1889.  In  life  he  gave  Yale  College  about  $100,000, 
and  he  bequeathed  it  $50,000  more. 

Fioo,  Fb,  last  Mexican  Govemor  of  the  two  Caltfor- 
nias,  bom  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  5,  1801;  died 
there,  Sept  11,  1894.  He  was  a  son  of  Jotf^  Maria 
Pico,  who  in  1782  was  in  the  emplov  of  the  Presidial 
Company  at  San  Diego,  and  was  arterward  stationed 
at  the  San  Gabriel  Mission,  where  Pio  waa  bora. 
Pio  remained  at  the  mission  till  he  was  nineteen 
years  old,  studving  with  the  priests  and  assisting 
them  for  several  years  in  their  religious  services.  He 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  princely  fortune  in  executing 
a  contract  to  supply,  kill,  and  oress  5,000  head  of  cat- 
tle for  the  mission,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  California  for  several  years.  Among 
his  numerous  possessions  in  his  prosperous  days  wa» 
the  Santa  Mai^arita  ranch,  at  San  Juan  Capistrano, 
comprising  several  thousand  acres.  He  first  became 
Govemor  of  the  two  Califomias  in  1832,  and  was  suc- 
ceed^ by  Jos6  Figueroa,  who  represented  southern 
California.  Soon  Uie  people  of  northern  California 
complained  that  too  much  power  had  been  given  to 
the  southern  part,  and  a  new  govemor  was  sent  up 
fh>m  Mexico.  The  dissatisfaction  increased*  three 
was  a  succession  of  governors,  and  for  severaJ  yean 
the  capital  was  established  at  Monterey  or  at  Los 
Angeles,  according  to  the  strength  of  ttie  northern 
ana  southern  factions.  In  1846  Pio  Pico  was  again 
Govemor,  and  Los  Angeles  the  capital.  Early  in  the 
year  a  conference  was  held  at  Santa  Barbara  to  discus 
the  destiny  of  Califomia  and  to  endeavor  to  reconcile 
the  differences  of  the  advocates  of  American  and  Brit- 
ish annexation.  Gen.  Manuel  G.  Vallejo  (see  ^  Annual 
Cyclopanlia''  for  1890,  page  669)  urged  the  delegates 
to  join  their  fortunes  with  those  of  the  people  of  the 
U  nited  States,  and  Gov.  Pico  favored  the  British.  ( )n 
the  adjournment  of  the  conference  the  Governor  r*- 
turned  to  Los  Angeles,  and  with  his  brothers,  Jesus 
and  Andres,  organized  a  revolution  against  the  Mexi- 
ciin  Government,  and  placed  Gen.  Castro  at  the  head 
of  the  insurgent  army.  The  American  settlers  then 
sent  a  deputiition  to  John  C.  Fremont  then  in  camp 
in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  informing  him  of 
the  proposed  transfer  of  the  public  domain  to  British 
subjects  (see  sketch  of  Kodman  M.  Price, below),  and 
imploring  him  to  place  himself  at  their  head  and  save 
them  and  the  territory.  War  was  then  va  progrress 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  but  the  fact 
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freed  the  northern  part  of  California  from  Mexican  Influence  of  the  Blue  Kay  of  the  Sunlight  and  of  the 
aaliiority,  and  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  Blue  Color  of  the  Sky  in  developing  Animal  and 
territory.     In  these  pwitt  operations  the  Americans  Vegetable  Life,  in  arresting  Disease,  and  in  restor- 
capCured  Gen.  Jesus  Pico,  and  Fremont  released  him  ing  Health  in  Acute  and  Chronic  Disorders  to  Hu- 
on  parole.     In  December,  following,  an  insurrection  man  and  Domestic  Animals"  (Philailelphia,  1876). 
that  might  have  proved  fatal  to  tlie  small  American  This  lecture  eave  rise  to  a  short-lived  craze  for  the 
army  wan  discovered  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  under  the  application  or  blue-glass  light  to  all  infirmities. 
immediate  direction  of  this  paroled  officer.    He  was  rools,  WlUiam  Fredfloriok,  librarian,  bom  in  Salem, 
acrain  taken  prisoner,  was  tried  by  court-martial,  and  Mass.,  Dec.  24, 1821 ;  died  in  Evanston,  111.,  March  1, 
was  condemned  to  death  for  breaking  his  parole,  1894.    He  attended  school  in  Dan  vers  (now  Peabody), 
Dec  16.     On  the  following  day,  the  one  set  ror  his  Mass.,  and  in  Keeue,  N.  IL,  and  while  in  the  latter 
death,  Fremont  was  waited  on  by  a  delegation  of  city  began  learning  the  jeweler^s  trade.     He  then 
women,  headed  bv  the  mother  and  wife  of  the  officer,  spent  a  year  in  farmmg  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  and,  re- 
who  pleaded  for  Lis  life,  and  to  the  surprise  of  every  turning  to  Danvers,  engaged  in  mercantile  business 
one  l*r^mont  had  the  officer  brought  before  him  and  and  learned  the  tanners  trade.    In  1842  he  entered 
unconditionally  pardoned  him.    Gen.  Pico  clasped  Yale  College,  but  his  circumstances  soon  obliged  him 
Fremont  by  the  knees,  begged  the  privilege  of  fight-  to  give  up  nis  studies.    After  spending  three  years  in 
ing  with  and  dying  for  him,  and  swore  eternal  fidel-  teaching,  he  re-entered  Yale  and  was  graduated  in 
ity .     In  the  subsequent  movements  of  Frdmont^s  bat-  1849.    While  in  his  sophomore  year  he  was  appointed 
talion,  Jesus  Picons  conduct  proved  him  faithful  to  his  assistant  librarian  of  the  Brothers  in  Unity,  and  in 
pledge,  and  the  clemency  thus  shown  won  for  the  1848  he  published  an  alphabetical  index  to  periodicals 
Americans  the  svmpathy  and  co-operation  of  the  in  the  library  of  that  society,  a  marked  innovation  in 
three  Piece,  who  naa  previouslv  favored  the  British,  bibliography,  entitled  "  Inaex  to  Reviews  and  Other 
In  his  **Thirtv  Years' View"  Senator  Benton  wrote  Periodicals  to  which  no  Indexes  have  been  pub- 
concerning  Fremont  and  Uiis  family :  ^*  The  Picos,  who  lished."  After  graduation  he  remained  in  New  Haven, 
were  the  leading  men  of  the  revolt,  became  his  friends,  preparing  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  index,  till  1850, 
C'aHfomia  became  independent  of  Mexico  by  the  revolt  when  he  was  appomted  assistant  librarian  in  the  Bos- 
of  the  Picoe."    After  the  war  Don  Pio  Pico  resided  ton  Atheneeum.     Two  years  aft»rwaid  he  became 
for  some  time  with  his  brother  Andres  at  San  Fer-  librarian  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of 
nando,  then  returned  to  his  Santa  Margarita  ranch,  Boston.    He  resigned  the  office  in  1856  to  become  11- 
and  lived  there  till  1864.    In  his  prosperous  days  he  brarian  of  the  Boston  Athencpum,  where  ho  remained 
wa£i  exceedingly  liberal,  and  frequently  entertained  till  January,  1669,  made  a  reclassification  of  the  li- 
scveral  hundred  people  at  a  time.    Though  he  had  brary,  and   superintended  the    preparation    of  the 
done  all  that  he  coula  while  Governor  to  prevent  tiie  greater  part  of  the  catalogue.    In  1869  he  took  charge 
transfer  of  California  to  the  Americans,  he  submitted  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library,  resigning  in  1873  to 
to  the  results  with  good  grace,  and  thereaft;er  lived  a  assume  the  librarianship  of  the  new  public  library  in 
consistent  American  citizen.    His  generous  hospitality  Chicago,  which  he  held  till  1887,  wn en  he  was  ap- 
led  to  his  financial  ruin.  point^  librarian  of  the  great  library  established  m 
PIb— OBton,  Augiutoa  Jamei,  military  officer,  bom  in  Chicago  by  Walter  N.  Newberry,  on  a  foundation  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  18, 1808;  died  in  Philadel-  $8,000,000.    He  held  this  office  till  his  death,  and  was 
phi&,  Pa.,  July  26, 1894.    He  was  a  brother  of  Mfg.-  enthusiastic  in  his  efiforts  to  build  up,  with  uneoualed 
Gen.  Alfred  rleasonton,  the  noted  cavalry  officer  of  opportunities,  a  model  library  of  reference.    Wnile  at 
the    Army  of  the  Potomac:  was  graduated  at  the  the  Boston  Mercantile  Library  he  brought  out  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  in  1826 ;  and,  after  second  edition  of  his  work,  under  tlie  new  title  of*  In- 
serving  on  garrison  and  topographical  duty,  resigned  dex  to  Periodical  Literature,^^  which  has  been  simpli- 
his  commission  in  1830.    He  then  studied  law,  was  fied  into  ^  Poolers  Index,^  and  also  a  catalogue  of  the 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  engaged  in  practice  in  Phila-  librarv.    A  third  edition  (8vo,  pp.  xxvii,  1442)  was 
delphia.       In    1883   he  was   commissioned  brigade  brought  out  while  he  w^as  in  charge  of  the  Chicago 
major  in  the  Pennsylvania  militia ;  in  1835  was  pro-  Public  Library.    He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
moted   colonel;  in   1838-^89  was  assistant  adjutant  from  Northwestern  Universitv  in  1882.    Dr.  Poole 
^neral   and  paymaster  general ;  and  in  1844  was  has  been  deservedly  called  "  tne  father  of  American 
wounded  in  the  riots  in  Southwark,  Pa.    At  the  be-  librarians.^^    He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of 
grinning  of  the  civil  war  he  was  commissioned  briga-  librarians  held  in  New  York  city  in  1853,  the  first  of 
dier  general  of  the  State  militia,  and  organized  and  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  the  first  probably 
commanded  during  the  war  a  home  guard  of  10,000  in  the  world.    In  1876,  on  the  organization  of  the 
men  for  the  defense  of  Philadelphia.    He  possessed  American  Library  Association,  he  was  made  a  vice- 
ample  means,  and  devoted  much  time  to  scientific  re-  president,  and  held  the  office  till  1885,  when  he  was 
search  and  experiment,  in  which  he  became  convinced  elected  president.    He  was  a  delegate  to,  and  a  vice- 
that  the  blue  li^ht  of  the  sky  had  an  important  efiect  president  of  the  first  conference  of  English  librarians 
on  living  organisms.    In  1860  he  began  experiment-  in  London  in  1877.    To  the  ^^  Report  on  Public  Li- 
ing  on  his  farm  at  Overbrook,  near  Philadelphia,  with  braries,"  published  in  1876  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
blue  light  produced  by  glass,  applying  his  theory  to  reau  of  Education,  he  contributed  important  papers, 
an  incKwea  grapery,  84  rcet  long,  26  feet  wide,  and  16  notably  the  one  on  "•  The  Urfiranization  and  Manage- 
fcet  high  at  the  ridge.    He  inserted  panes  of  blue  ment  of  Public  Libraries.'^    lie  was  for  several  years 
glaaa  in  every  eighth  row,  using  ordinary  glass  in  the  President  of  the  American  J  listorical  Society.    He 
other  rows,  and  fitted  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  grapery  published  a  large  number  of  pamphlets  and  articles 
with  violet  glass.    Twenty  varieties  of  grape  cuttings  on  historical  subjects,  chief  among  which  were  ^^  Cot- 
one  vear  old  were  plante<l.    In  four  weeks  they  were  ton  Mather  and  §alem  Witchcraft  *' ;  **  Witchcraft  in 
in   fnll  foliage,  with  no  blemishes  nor  insects ;  in  Boston  " ;  "  The  Popham  Colony  '' :  "  The  Ordinance 
March,  1862,  they  began  to  bear,  and  the  20  cuttings  of  1787  ";  "  The  Battle  of  the  l)ictionaries  "  (1866) ; 
yielded  1,200  pounds  of  fruit.    The  result  of  this  ex-  "  Websterian  Orthography:  A  Reply  to  Noah  We  o- 
periment  was  widely  circulated  and  attracted  much  ster's  C'alumniators"  (1857);  "The  Orthographical 
interest  among  agriculturists  and  fruitgrowers.    He  Hobgoblin"  (1859);  and  "  Antislavery  Opinions  be- 
then  applied  his  theory  to  animal  life,  first  witii  pigs,  fore  1800."    He  also  discovere<l  and  printed  a  MS.  of 
andthen  with  an  Alderney  bull  calf,  with  the  results  of  Gov.  Thomas  Hutchinson  on  **The  Witchcraft  De- 
reniarkably  rapid  and  healthful  growth.    After  ten  lusion  of  1692,"  and  reprinted  a  rare  work,  entitled 
yeai*'  experimenting  he  applied  for  and  received  a  Wonder- work  ing  Providence  of  Sion's  Saviour  in  New 
patent  on   ^  An  Improvement  in   accelerating   the  England,"  with  an  elaborate  introduction  and  index. 
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Fbtter,  Orlando  B.,  capitalist,  bom  in  Charlemont, 
Mas8.,  March  10, 1823;  died  in  New  York  city,  Jan. 
2,  1894.  He  was  educated  at  Williams  College  and 
at  the  Cambridge  Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Boston  in  1848 ;  but,  afler  live  years^  prac- 
tice, abandoned  the  profession  and  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  sewing  machines.  He  removed  to 
New  York  city  in  1853,  and  continued  in  the  manu- 
facturing business  till  1876,  when  he  withdrew  from 
it  to  maniu^e  the  large  real-estate  interests  he  had  ac- 

auired.  In  the  early  part  of  the  civil  war  he  found 
lat  the  company  of  wnich  he  was  president  in  com- 
mon with  large  manufacturing  ooucems  at  the  North 
which  had  extensive  dealings  with  the  South,  was 
paying  a  very  heavy  rate  of  exchange  in  currency 
tor  drafts  upon  New  York  at  Southern  money  centew. 
He  attempted  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  unequal 
and  changeable  values  of  the  currency  of  the  diner- 
cat  States,  and  on  Aug.  14, 1861,  he  laid  before  Secre- 
tary Chase  a  plan  for  a  national  banking  system, 
which,  with  slight  moditications,  became  the  basis  or 
the  present  system.  In  1883  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  the  11th  New  \''ork  District  as  a  Union 
Democrat,  and  served  on  the  Committees  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  on  Expeuditures  in  the  Treasury 
Department.  Mr.  Potter  was  a  member  of  the  first 
Knpid  Transit  Commission  of  New  York  city,  a  trus- 
tee of  Cornell  Dniversitv,  and  President  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society.  lie  left  an  estate  valued  at 
|i7jf)00,0()0. 

Fnaoott,  Qeorge  BartUtt,  electrician,  bom  in  Kings- 
ton, N.  II.,  Sept.  16,  1830;  died  in  New  York  city, 
Jan.  18, 1894.  He  received  a  public-school  education, 
began  studying  electricity  ana  telegraphy  in  1846,  and 
was  manager  of  various  telegraph  oiiieeH  in  Connecti- 
cut and  Massachusetts  from  1847  till  1858.  In  1858 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  American 
Telegraph  Company  in  Philadelphia,  subsequently 
became  superintendent  of  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany in  New  York  city,  and  in  1869  was  made  its 
chief  electrician.  From  1873  till  1883  he  was  electri- 
cian of  the  Intemational  Ocean  Telegraph  Company. 
He  was  also  a  vice-president  of  the  Gold  and  btock 
(!ompany,  and  an  mcorporator  of  the  Metropolitan 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company.  Mr.  Prescott 
was  interested  with  Thomas  A.  £dison  in  the  inven- 
tion and  ownership  of  all  the  duplex  and  quadmplcx 
telegraph  apparatus,  and  was  the  practical  man  who 
successfully  mtroduced  the  systems.  He  also  made 
many  useful  improvements  in  both  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  services.  His  publications  include  **  The 
History,  Theory,  and  Practice  of  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph'' (Boston,  1860);  "Electricity  and  the  Elec- 
tric Telegraph"  (1877);  "The  Speaking  Telephone" 
(1878);  "Dynamo  Electricitv"  (1884);  Bell's  Elec- 
tric-speaking Telephone :  Its  Invention,  Construction, 
Application,  Modification,  and  History  "  (1884) ; "  The 
Electric  Telephone"  (1890)-  and  an  account  of  his 
discovery  that  the  Aurora  Borealis  was  of  electrical 
origin,  and  of  his  experiments  thereon. 

Prenu,  Herman  Amberg,  clergyman,  born  in  Chris- 
tianssund,  Norway,  June  16,  1825:  died  in  Lee,  111., 
.Ful^  2, 1894.  In  1848  he  was  graduated  at  the  theo- 
logical department  of  Christiania  University,  Norway, 
and  in  1851  he  emigrated  to  America,  where  he  had 
accepted  a  call  from  Lutheran  congregations  in  Wis- 
consin. For  more  than  forty  years  ne  labored  among 
his  countrymen  in  the  same  parish.  Ho  was  elected 
President  of  the  Norwegian  oynod  in  1862,  and  held 
this  olace  for  thirty  years.  For  several  years  he 
was  also  the  editor  of  the  official  organ  of  his  synod, 
"  Evangelisk  Luthorsk  Kirketidende." 

Prioe,  Bndmaw  MoOamley,  pioneer,  bom  in  Sussex 
(bounty,  N.  J.,  May  5, 1816;  died  in  Oakland,  Bergen 
County,  N.  J.,  June  7,  1894.  He  entered  Princeton 
College,  but  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  leave 
without  graduation;  subsequently  studied  law  ;  and 
in  1840  was  appointed  a  purser  in  the  United  States 
navy.  His  first  service  was  on  the  steamer  "  Fulton," 
then  engaged  in  gun  practice  at  Sandy  Hook,  N.  J. 
A  year  afterward  he  was  transferretl  to  the  frigate 


"  Missouri,"  which  was  built  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  under  the  supervision  of  Com.  Matthew  C.  Perry. 
The  vessel  made  an  exhibition  cruise  to  Europe,  azMi 
while  coaling  at  Gibraltar  was  destroyed  bv  fire. 
Capt  Newton  and  Mr.  Price  were  permitted  l>y  the 
Government  to  visit 
France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal.  On  his  re- 
turn to  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Price  was 
ordered  to  the  sloop 
of  war  "  C  vane," 
bound  for  the  pacific 
coast.  While  he  was 
on  the  voyage  hostili- 
ties broKC  out  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  and  by 
the  time  the  ves- 
.sel  reached  Monterey 
news  was  receiver! 
there  of  the  battles  of 
Palo  Alto  and  Kesaca 
de  la  Palma,  and  of  the  intentions  of  the  British  (><»t- 
ernment,  backed  by  a  frigate,  to  n(^tiate  a  grant  oi 
13,500,000  acres  in  California.  John  C.  Fremont,  with  a 
small  party  of  frontiersmen  and  Indians,  had  rcaclieti 
a  point  near  Monterey  ;  an  American  squadron,  under 
Com.  Sloat,  was  makiuj^  its  way  up  the  west  coast  of 
Mexico ;  and  a  strong  English  squadron  had  gathon-d 
at  Mazatlan.  In  this  emergency,  which  would  nf4 
permit  inaction  till  the  arrfval  of  instructions  fruoi 
Washington,  Mr.  Price  called  on  Com.  Sloat  and 
urged  the  immediate  occupation  of  the  Califomla  ter- 
ritory in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  At  10  o'clock 
in  the  following  morning  a  force  of  marines  anil 
sailors  was  landed  from  the  "Cyane,"  the  United 
States  fiag  was  raised  and  salute<L  and  Mr.  F^ce 
read  Com.  Sloat^s  proclamation  of  oc<;upation,  in 
Spanish  and  English,  to  a  mixed  gathering  in  front 
of  the  customhouse.  Mr.  Price  was  at  once  appointed 
alcalde^  and  thus  was  the  first  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  judicial  functions  in  California. 
Subsequently  ho  was  sent  with  secret  dispatche:»  to 
Gen.  Scott  in  Mexico  city,  and  with  a  full  report  no 
the  military  and  naval  operations  to  the  President  in 
Washington.  He  returned  to  San  Francisco  in  March, 
1849,  as  naval  agent  for  the  Pacific  coast,  built  the 
first  wharf  in  the  harbor,  was  a  member  of  the  first 
constitutional  convention,  and  acquired  considerable 
wealth  by  real-estate  investments.  In  1850  he  returned 
to  New  Jersey ;  in  1851-'58  was  a  member  of  r«»n- 

fress;  and  in  1854-'57  was  Governor  of  the  State, 
rom  the  time  of  his  return  from  California  till  hii^ 
death  Gov.  Price  was  engaged  in  a  curious  litigation 
against  the  United  States  Government.  He  claintt-ii 
that  while  purser  in  the  navy  he  had  advanced  $75,- 
000  to  his  successor  to  enable  him  to  meet  cuzrent  ex- 
penses till  necessary  Government  funds  arrived.  Th< 
Treasury  officials  alleged  that  the  appointment  of  h'n^ 
successor  had  not  received  otiicial  approval,  and  de- 
clined either  to  reimburse  him  for  the  amount  ad- 
vanced or  to  credit  him  for  all  the  (^ovemraent  money 
he  turned  over  to  his  successor.  In  1856  the  Govern- 
ment began  suit  against  him  to  recover  money  all^txl 
to  have  been  withhold  by  him,  and  was  defeated,  lie 
then  sued  the  Government  for  the  return  of  the  fT^,- 
000  advanced  from  his  private  funds.  The  mattiT 
dragged  till  1890,  when  Congress  passed  a  bill  recr^- 
nizing  the  claim  and  ordering  its  payment.  Then 
the  Treasury  otficials  deducted  $^,000  because  o( 
certain  disallowed  vouchers,  and  another  $90,(K)0,th« 
amount  of  the  bond  of  his  successor,  who  abecond^'tl 
with  Government  funds,  because  Gov.  Price  was  one 
of  his  suretieii.  In  1892  the  United  States  Court  r>f 
Claims  awarded  him  $45,704,  and  almost  ininiediatfh 
the  heirs  of  Samuel  Forrest,  an  associate  naval  olficf'f, 
secured  an  injunction  restraining  him  from  oollecting 
the  money,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  misappn)- 
priated  money  received  ftrom  the  sale  of  property  be- 
longing U>  t^orrest.      Subsequently  (»ov.  Price  was 
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oondtTDCtively  arrested  and  imprisoned,  but  death  Northweat,  and  in  1840  became  a  sutler  in  the  army. 

oaiue  before  the  New  Jersey  Court  of  Chancery  had  His  familiarity  with  the  Indiana  enabled  him,  a»  a 

noached  a  deciaion  on  the  last  phase  of  his  case.  special  commissioner,  to  negotiate  for  the  Government 

PnUte,   David,  editor,   bom    in    Ipswich,   Mass.,  many  important  treaties  with  the  Indians.     In  1849 

S«pt.  2,  1802;  died  in  Augusta,  Me.,  Aug.  9, 1894.    He  he    removed  from    Mendota,  Minn.,  to  what    was 

reA^eivcsid  a  private  and  a  district  school  education;  known  as   Upper  Town,  a  portion  of  the  present 

wajs  apprenticed  to  the  bookbinder^s  trade  in  Salem  city  of  St  Paul,  where   he  establbhed  fur-trading 

when  fifteen  years  old :  and  entered  the  otficeof  Icha-  headquarters,  in  competition  with  Charles  W.  Borup, 

bod  Tucker,  clerk  of  tne  Essex  County  courts,  before  then  agent  for  tlie  American  Fur  Company.     Soon 

he  was  twenty-one.     He  remained  there  about  ei^bt  afterward  Alexander  Ramsey  went  from  Hurrisburg, 

years ;  became  bookkeeper  in  a  Boston  publishmg  Pa.,  to  Minnesota  as  tirst  Governor  of  the  Tem- 

Qouse  in  1841 ;  >nd  subeeouently  received  an  appoint-  tory,  and  some  years  later  Henry  H.  Sibley  remov^ 

ment  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  courts  and  rc^s-  from  Mendota  to  St  Paul.    The  nlace  was  divided 

try  of  deeds  of  Middlesex  County.     In  the  last  onice  territorially  and   politically  into  Upper   Town  and 

he  became  familiar  with  early  handwriting  and  skill-  Lower  Town,  and  in  time  Messrs.  Borup  and  Rice 

ful  in  deciphering  it,  and  transcribed  several  of  the  became  the  leaden*  of  the  opposing  interests.     Mr. 

old   books  of  records.    He  also  made  copies  ot  the  Sibley  was  elected  the  first  Delegate  to  Congress, 

records  of  old  Norfolk  County,  which  included  a  part  and  was  considered  the  political  representative  of  Mr. 

of  New  Hampshire,  and  for  the  American  Antiquarian  Borup,  and  Mr.  Rice  was  Mr.  Sibley^s  })olitical  rival. 

S<K*iety  the  first  volume  of  the  ^*  Massachusetts  Colony  All  were  Democrats,  while  Gov.  Ramsey  was  a  Whig. 

Keoorda^"     In  1853  the  State  undertook  the  publica-  In  1858  Mr.  Rice  succeeded  Mr.  Sibley  as  delegate  to 

lion  of  the  colonial  records,  under  the  editorship  of  Congress.    In  his  first  term  he  secured  the  passage  of 

Ephraim  M.  Wright  and  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,and  an  act  authorizing  the  people  of  Minnesota  to  form  a 

with  Mr.  Pulsil'er  as  copyist     Soon  aflerward  Mr.  State  Constitution.      He  was  re-elected  in  1855, and 

PuUifer  was  appointed  euitor  of  the  ^  Plymouth  Colo-  two  years  atterward  was  chosen  the  first  United  States 

ay  Records,"  ot  which  he  compiled  volumes  ix-xv.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Minnesota.      He  served  on 

Yne   ^New  England    Historical    and    Genealogical  the  Committees  on  Indian  Affairs  and  Post  Offices  and 

Register  ^^  for  July,  1885,  contains  a   record  ot  Mr.  Post  Roads.    Through  his  efforts  the  State  secured 

I'uTsifer^s  work  in  connection  with  the  Massachusetts  from  Congress  alargie  land  grant  on  which  was  based 

and   Plymouth  records.    Mr.  Pulsifer  was  a  clerk  in  its  present.comprehensive  system  of  railways. 

the  otfice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Massachusetts  Eobiiuoii,  Oharlea,  governor,  bom  in  Hard  wick,  Mass., 

tor  several  years;  a  former  librarian  and  secretary  July  21,  1818;  died  near  Lawrence,  Kan.,  Aug.  17, 

of   the  ^ew  England    Historical  and  Genealogical  1894.      He  was  educated  at  Amherst  College,  was 

S<K!icty  ;  and    a   frequent  contributor  to  the  early  graduated  at  Berkshire  Medical  College  in  1843,  and 

volumes  of  its  "Roister."    He  was  author  of  **In-  spent  six  yeans  in  practice.     In  1849  he  made  the 

sc^riptions  from  tlie  Burying  grounds  of  Salem,  Mass."  overland  trip  to  California,  and  settled  in  Sacramento. 

I  Kos^ton,  1837) ;  "A  Guide  to  Boston  and  Vicinity"  In    1850    he  was    editor  of   a  daily  paper,  "The 

1 1800)  ^  and  an  "■  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Settlers'  and  Miners'  Tribune,"  in  which  he  cham- 

lliH,  With  Gen.  John  Burgoyne's  Account"  (1872^;  pioned  the  claims  of  the  squatters.     During  the  riots 

and  editor  of  Nathaniel  NVard's  "  The  Simple  Cod-  of  that  year  the  mayor  of  the  city  was  killed  and  Dr. 

bier  of  Agawam"  (1843);    Wharton's  "A  Political  Robinson  was  shot  through  the  body.      The"Specu- 

Kpistle  to    George   Washington"  (1881);   and    an  lators"  confined  him  on  a  prison  ship,  but  during  this 

*(i(f htcenth  century    manuscript    by    an     unknown  imprisonment,  under  charges  of  eons[)iracy  and  mur- 

author  entitled  "  The  (Christian's  A,  B,  C  "  (1883).  dor,  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  his  captors 

Bayiioldi,  William F.,  military  officer,  bom  in  Canton,  were  compelled  to  surrender  him.     Subsequently  he 

<  )hio,  March  17, 1820 ;  died  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct  18,  was  discharged  in  court  without  a  trial.      In  1852  he 

1&1#4. 

tercd 

and  ii                   ^                                                ^            .  _                                    _ 

irraphical  engineers.   In  the  regular  army  he  was  pro-  Aid  Society.     Settling  in  Lawrence,  he  became  the 

inoted  2d  lieutenant.  March  3, 1847 ;  1st  lieutenant,  leader  of  the  Free  State  party,  chairman  of  its  execu- 

March  3, 1853 ;  cantam,  July  1, 1857 ;  major  of  engi-  tive  commitce,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  Kansas 

neers,  March  8, 1863 ;  lieutenant  colonel,  March  7, 1867 ;  Volunteers.    In  1 855  he  was  a  member  of  the  Topeka 

and  colonel,  Jan.  2, 1881 ;  and  was  retired  March  17,  convention,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  the 

18!*4.      In  the  volunteer  army  he  held  the  rank  of  first  Governor  of  the  State  under  it.     For  attenipt- 

oolonel  and  aid-de-camp  from  March  31,  18«2,  till  ing  to  administer  the  office  he  was  charged  with 

May  31, 1866.    For  his  services  during  the  civil  war  treason  and   usurpation,  but  was  acquitted   by  the 

he  received  the  brevets  of  lieutenant  colonel,  colonel,  jury.     He  served  as  Governor  the  full  term,  and  was 

and   brigadier  general  in  the  regular  anny,  all  on  re-elected  in  1858  and  1869,  the  third  time   being 

March  13, 1865.      Gen.  Raynolds  served  through  the  chosen  under  the  Wyandotte  Constitution,  and  begin- 

Mexican  War-  had  chari^e  of  the  Government  ex-  ning  his  term  of  two  years  in  1861,  when  Kansas  was 

plorationsof  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  rivers  in  1859-  admitted  to  the  Union.     During  his  last  term  he 

'60;  was  chief  topographical  engineer  of  the  Depart-  organized  most  of  the  Kansas  regiments  for  the  Na- 

iiient  of  Virginia  in  1861 ;  chief  engineer  of  the  Mid-  tional  service,  and  aftemvardhe  was  a  Representative 

die  Department  and  of  the  8th  Army  Corps  from  Jan-  and  Senator  in  the  State  Legislature,  an  unsuccessful 

uanr,  1863,  till  April,  1864;  chief  engineer  of  the  candidate  for  Governor  in  1882,  and  for  several  years, 

defenses  of  Baltimore;  and  superintending  engineer  from  1887,  superintendent  of  the  Haskell  Institute  in 

of  the  North  and  Northwestern  lakes,  engineer  of  Lawrence.   The  State  University  occupies  land  pre- 

I ighthouses  on  the  Northern  lakes,  and  in  charge  of  sentedbyhim. 

harbor  improvements  in  the  entire  lake  region  in  BoUnion,  Eiekiel  Qibnan,  theologian,  bom  in  Attle- 
l864-'70.  Subsequently  he  was  in  charge  of  improve-  borough,  Mass.,  March  18, 1815 ;  died  in  Boston,  June 
mcnts  of  Western  rivers  and  of  the  harbor  of  Mobile,  13, 1894.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
and  was  engineer  of  the  4th  lighthouse  district.  Ho  1838,  and  at  Newton  Theological  Institution  in  1842. 
bequeathed  his  entire  estate,  estimated  from  $50,000  From  1842  to  1845  he  was  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church 
to  f  100,000,  to  the  Church  Erection  Board  of  the  Pres-  in  Norfolk,  Va.  During  eight  months  of  this  time  he 
byterian  General  Assemby.  served  as  chaplain  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
BiMfHanT  M.,  pioneer,  Iwm  in  Vermont,  Nov.  29,  After  a  brief  j>astorate  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  he  be- 
1816 ;  died  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Jan.  15. 1894.  He  came,  in  1846,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Biblical  Inter- 
emigrated  to  Michigan  when  it  was  a  Territory  ;  lived  pretation  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  at 
for  some  time  in  lowa^  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota;  Covingrton,  Ky.,  and  in  1850  he  accepted  a  call  to 
spent  many  years  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  the  Ninth  Rtn-ct  Baptist  Church  in  Cincinnati,  where 
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be  remalneJ  far  three  yem.  In  ias3  ha  ww  invited 
M  the  professonbip  a(  Theology  in  Rocheatcr  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  an  inatitutiDn  then  in  iu  inrnnoy, 
and  with  scanty  renourcee  both  of  men  and  meana. 
He  waa  elected  praaiJeQl  of  the  seminary  in  ISBO, 
■nd  held  that  otHco  till  1873.     "----"-  ••-'-- '- 


Qcy,  and  ih  tht 
tion,  tho  institatioB  gri 

reai*orave re  added,  and 
«d  from  two  yeam  to  tl 
Domination  reeoKniEod 
aponded  gBneroualy  to . 


f  hisraboreand  devc 
'  Htrength  and  proiiii 


he  had  been  enica«(eJ  in  jauraaliini.  flrat  la  editor 
and  part  proprietor  of  the-' (ireylock  SeDtinel,~*  b«- 
uun  in  the  interest  of  the  Free-aoil  pan;,  and  eitu 
\M6  as  editor  of  the  North  Adams  "  TranMript," 

Bonn,  Jolm,  Daval  oltlcer,  bom  in  London.  Enx- 
land,  March  a,I8ti3;died  in  Oakland,  Pa..  June  ll. 
^S9^.  He  accompanied  hia  parents  to  ibc  fniioi 
SlotcB  in  lS34;enlist«donIbG  United  Stales achoDDn 
"Madison"  in  lSS7i  Hcrved  in  the  Seminole  Indiar. 
war  in  Florida;  and  commanded  the  lifchtabip -St 
Helena,"  otf  the  coast  of  South  Can)lina,'in  l»4^'r- 
He  then  letl:  the  navy  and  settled  in   rittsbur^.  )V 


;  of  the 


aity,  a 


™''£hioh  1 


preiiidcncy  of  Browi 
held  with  commandl 
As  at   Kochester,  he 


rendered  in  his  claaa  room  ■  service  of 
napiratjon  and  value,  but  by  his  vi^rous  sdmmis- 
ration  of  the  institution  and  hin  efforts  in  its  behalf 
le  did  much  to  advance  its  material  prosperity. 


eventy-flfih  year,  ha 


ergy  and  c 


with  undim 


ished  ei 


owers  unimpaired  he  served  for  a 

Chriatianitv  at  Croicr  TheoloKicai  Seininury,  in  Penn- 
eTlvHiiia.    "in  1894  he  beraine  ProfensororEthies  and 
Apoli^etics  in  the  University  of  Chicaeo, 
imained  until  his  death.      *"-"-  -  '"■- 


nati.  In  April,  18SS,  he  was  oi 
sunboat"  ^uunlkeaff"  at  Cape  Girardeau.  Mo,  .^ttcr 
the  defeat  of  the  Confederates  there  he  was  delaiW 
for  duty  in  West  Virf-inia,  under  Oen.  Bumside.  H- 
ther«  protected  public  depots  along  Ihc  riven;  prt^ 
vonlBd  several  threatened  attacks  on  Parker*iiuri! . 
and  kept  the  Confederstee  from  cnxieini;  the  Ob'u 
river.  Vrom  West  Viivinia  he  was  ordered  to  noon 
to  Admiral  Porter  at  Vicksburg.  He  kept  the  Whilt 
river  opuo  for  Uen.  Btoele'a  operations,  and  oonvoTni 
11  tnuuports  to  Pine  Bluff  and  Little  Rock,  the  Sffi 


ithadbf 


I  able  t 


Roblni 


While  at  Rochcsl 


He  deliv. 


Yale  lectures  on  preaeh- 


les  and  Practice  of  Morality."  His  most  elaborate 
irary  work  was  a  revisinn  of  tho  Entflish  transla- 
1  of  Neander'B  "  t'lantlne  and  Trainiog  of  the 
ristian  Church  "  (]sa.^>,  which,  in  faet,  amounted 
.- —       ..  .  ■— oticr,  Dr.  Kohinaon'a 


le  knowledge  li 

in  truth  and  a  pas- 


nince  the  beginning  of  the  war.  He  also  rai«<J  ihr 
blockade  that  the  Confederates,  under  Uen.  SbiHct. 
had  eetablished  on  White  nver.  In  1865  he  awuiiKd 
oonimand  of  the  ironclad  "  Carondelet,"  which  he 
took  op  Ten neasee  river.  Boon  ailerward  he  tendered 
bia  resignation  on  account  of  failing  health,  but  his 
services  were  declared  too  valuable  to  be  dUpen^^d 
with,  and  he  was  granted  a  two  months'  leave  of  ab- 

it  was  accepted.  Ilia  aervicos  wen  bighlt  coni. 
mended  by  Secretary  Wellu  and  the  oOTcenof  ih. 
navy  and  army  under  and  with  whom  he  h^ 


oated.  bu 

imparled.    He  bad  i 

won  for  reslity  in  religious  thinking.  Although  his 
life  was  chielfy  given  to  theological  and  philosopbical 
inHtroolion,  he  preached  very  trequently.  and  was  re- 
garded by  many  as  tbe  greaU-Bt  preacher  of  his  de- 
nomination in  this  roiintry  His  sermons  were 
marked  by  entraordinary  clearness  of  analysis,  force 
and  freshnessof  thoughL  directnese  of  language,  apt- 
ness of  lllustrBlion,  and  a  high  degree  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious stiinutuB.  The  impress  he  made,  both  as 
teacher  and  preacher,  was  indelibly  fixed  open  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  who  in  the  form  alive  period  of 
life  name  under  his  InHuenoe.  During  the  civil  war 
he  was  one  of  the  most  forcible  and  inspiring  of  all 
the  orators  that  came  forward  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  Union.  His  eloquence  drew  large  audiences,  and 
his  clear  logic  and  patriotism  msterially  aided  the 
work  of  raising  troops  and  Utting  them  for  the  Beld. 
Dr.  RohiOHOn  received  thedegrcfl of  D.  D.  fromBrown 
nnlvcmity  in  18A3,  and  of  LL.  D.  from  the  same  in- 
atitution  ID  18T2.  Ho  also  received  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  from  Harvsril  University  in  183«. 

XoUuco.  TmM  Thmaa.  junst.  born  in  Adama, 
Mass.,  ScpL  S,  IX'i^ ;  died  id  North  Adama,  Mass., 
Nov.  il,  18M.  He  romoved  with  his  parents  to  North 
Adnma  in  1838;  siwnt  a  year  in  Williama  College; 
read  law  with  his  father;  and  look  the  senior  course 
Id  Williams  with  Ihe  class  of  18U.  Afler  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar.  lie  and  his  father  formed  a  part- 
nership, which  Instcd  till  the  lalt^r's  death.  Both 
father  and  son  were  W  higs,  who  welcomed  the  birth 
"'le  Froe-Boil  movement  in  1848,  joined  tliv  Repub- 


if  the  City  National  Bank  of  Oakland.  Pa. 

Homanoa.  Qwrgs  Jatm,  English  biol<^nst.  bora 
Kingston.  Canada,  May  20,  1848;  di^  in  Dili 
England,  May  SS,  18M.  His  fsther,  a  native  of  M 
land,  was  a  cleivymsn  and  college  profcuBor.    1 


lici 


P'"^''  ■: 


s   foriE 


r  left  il 


iS  Judge  Robinson  was  eleeted  t 
ta  Senate  bv  a  union  of  Free-soilers  and  Demi>- 
U;  in  1853  he  was  a  member  and  one  of  the  secrc- 
iea  of  the  Sute  Constitutional  Convention  ;  in 
i9  was  returned  to  tho  Senate  and  appointed  chiur- 
n  of  the  Judiciary  Committee ;  and  the  same  year 
s  appointed  Judge  of  Probate  for  Berkshire  Coun- 
aa  oltlce  he    held   till    his  death.      Since    laSl 


SOD  was  edocated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  when 
he  took  honors  in  natural  science  in  1870.  and  in  I^T.^ 
was  Burney  Prize  osssyisL  AlUr  graduation  he  ie- 
termincd  to  devote  his  life  to  rcecarch  and  stilly  in 
psrchology.  with  especial  regard  to  the  evoluti'-n  of 
inind.  Having  private  mcan^  be  was  enabled  top" 
his  lime  wholly  (o  these  labors,  and  attained  a  hirfi 
reputation  as  an  investigator  end  writer,  not  only  in 
technical  biology  and  the  philosophy  of  evolution, 
but  nlxn  in  popular  natural  science,  lie  later  n- 
cp|.ti>d  the  post  of  Fullerian  Professor  in  the  Ko>il 
Institution,  lAtndon,  but  in  IBVO  removed  to  Uifoni 
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that  he  mi^ht  enjoy  the  facUitieH  of  the  new  physio- 
U>;rtcal  laboratory  there.    lib  name  will  be  perpetu- 
au-ii  at  the  univeraity  by  the  Romanes  lectureship, 
which   he  founded  in  1891,  and  the  incumbents  of 
which  he  nominated  annually  during  his  life.    He 
oh<i«e  successively  to  this  post  Mr.  Gladstone,  Huxley, 
and    Wetsmann  'the    great  German    biologist,    and 
hereafter  it  will  be  IIIIckI  bv  the  university.   Komanes 
wart  choAcn  a  fellow  of  tne  Royal  Society  in  187y. 
Among  his  other  official  positions  were  those  of  hon- 
orary secretary  of  the  Lmnwan  Society  of  London, 
aieinber  of  the  Council  of  University  College,  Lon- 
don,  Kede  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
^   i.^roonian  lecturer  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and    Roaebery   lecturer  at  the   University  of  £din- 
hurvrh,  where  he  delivered  courses  that  were  after- 
ward embodied  in  his  last  book,  ^  Darwin  and  atler 
Darwin."    Though  a  personal  friend  and  devoted 
follower  of  Darwin,  Romanes  was  among  those  who 
nrrove   to  modify  his  theories  of  development  and 
adapt  them  to  newly  discovered  facts  and  conditions. 
Aiuon^  his  notable  additions  to  the  philosophy  of 
evolution  was  his  theory  of  **  physiological  selection," 
which  he  upheld  ably,  notwithstandmg  the  attacks 
of  those  who  considered  themselves  the  more  ortho- 
•lox  school  of  Darwinians.    One  of  his  special  studies 
waA  the  subject  of  animal  intelligence  and  instinct, 
and  its  application  to  human  psychology.    Ills  Ice- 
iure  on  ^Animal  Intelligence,^  aeliverea  before  the 
British  Association  at  its  Dublin  meeting  in  1878, 
fir»t  made  him  known  to  the  general  public  as  a 
popular  exponent  of  natural  science,  and  he  after- 
ward contributed  a  work  on  the  same  subject  to  the 
'^  International  Scientific  Series."    His  technical  writ- 
inifH  show  him  to  have  been  not  only  a  master  of 
>;ontrover8y.  but  a  keen  observer  and  a  man  of  inde- 
{icndent  juagment.    His  difierences  from  those  biol- 
inn^^ts  that  adhered  more  strictly  to  Darwin^s  views 
led  him  into  friendly,  though  animated,  public  dis- 
«*u0sion8  with  Wallace,  Herbert  Spencer,  Weismann, 
and  other  noted  men  of  science,  which  had  an  im- 
portant influence,  aside  from  their  direct  value  to  bi- 
oloiry,  in  exciting  a  wider  public  interest  in  the  sub- 
jects'of  which  he  treated.    Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned.  Dr.  Romanes  was  the  author  of  ^*  Mental 
Evolution  in  Animals";  ^  Mental  Evolution  in  Man  "; 
"JelljTfish,  Starfish,  and  Sea  Urchins";  and  **An 
Examination  of  Weismannism."    All  of  these  were 
translated  into  French  and  German,  and  his  last  work 
was  published  simultaneously  in  England  and  the 
United  States. 
Soiiiia,  fliilflr  M.,  see  Wuitkman,  Maroarbt. 
BfOftoh,  Arthur,  architect,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May 
31,  1850 ;  died  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  Aug.  15, 1894.    lie 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1871,  and 
for  two  years  studied  architecture  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.    In  1874  he  went  to 
I'aris  and  studied  in  the  £c6le  Natiouale  des  Beaux 
Arts,  and,  returning  in  1880,  established  the  firm  of 
Rotch  &  Tilden,  architects.    He  achieved  some  suc- 
cess as  a  water  colorist,  wrote  frequently  for  architec- 
tural journals,  and  was  a  prominent  figure  among  the 
younger  school  of  American  architects.    Among  his 
many  professional  works  are  the  Art  School  and  Mu- 
seum at  Welleslcy  College ;  the  gymnasiums  at  Bow- 
doin  College  and  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter;  and  the 
Episcopal    churches   or    the    Ascension,   the    Mes- 
siah, and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  Boston.    He  lefl  large 
sums  to  the  departments  of  architecture  in  the  Law- 
n'nce  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University  and  to 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

SaTij^,  Gbatge  W.,  underwriter,  bom  in  West  Point, 
N.  Y.,  m  1815;  died  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  Jan.  8, 
1894.  He  was  a  great-grandson  of  Samuel  Phillips 
Savage,  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  the 
first  fire  underwriter  in  the  United  States.  For  fifty 
years  he  was  connected  in  various  capacities  witn 
fire  insurance  companies  in  New  York  city  and  Jer- 
sey City.  He  was  an  organizer  of  the  fire  patrol  sys- 
tem of  New  York  city,  and  a  founder  and  successively 
the  secretary,  treaaurer,  and  president  of  the  National 


Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  In  1800  he  was  appoint- 
ed a  judge  of  Common  Pleas  of  Union  County,  N.  J. 
He  was  consul  at  Belfast.  Ireland,  in  1885-^89,  and  was 
appointed  consul  at  Dundee,  Scotland,  in  1893. 

Bawycr,  OaroUiie  Mehetabel  (Fiiher),  author,  bom  in 
Newton.  Mass.,  Dec  8,1812;  died  at  College  Hill, 
Mass.,  May  19, 1894.  In  1831  she  married  Rev.  Thomas 
J.  Sawvor,  and  removed  to  New  Y'ork.  Soon  after- 
ward she  began  to  write  for  publication.  She  edited 
a  Universalist  periodical  for  tiiree  years,  and  published 
in  book  form  "The  Juvenile  Library  "  (4  vols.,  1845) ; 
"  The  Poetry  of  Hebrew  Tradition  "  ( 1847 ) ;  "  Friedel," 
from  the  German  of  Van  Horn  (1866) ;  and  "  The  Rose 
of  Sharon"  (8  vols.,  1850-»68). 

Soannnon,  EliaUm  Parker,  military  officer,  born  in 
Whitefield,  Lincoln  County,  Me..  Dec.  27,  1816;  died 
in  New  York  city,  Dec.  7.  1894.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1837,  and  became  2d  lieutenant  of  the 
4th  Artillery.  For  more  than  a  year  he  was  at  the 
academy  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics.  In 
1H38  he  was  commissioned  a  2d  lieutenant  of  Engineers, 
and  later  in  the  year  he  was  sent  to  Florida,  where  he* 
served  in  the  Seminole  war  till  its  close  in  1840.  Aft^r 
spending  a  year  in  mapping  the  Territories  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  he  returned  to  the  Military  Academy  as 
Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Geography,  and  Ethics. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  superintendrntr  tne  survey  of 
New  Bedford  harbor  the  Mexican  War  broke  out,  and 
he  was  ordered  to  staff  duty  under  Gen.  Scott  After 
the  war  he  was  appointed  assistant  topographical  en- 
gineer of  the  survey  of  the  Northwestern  lakes,  whicH 
occupied  him  till  1855.  During  this  assignment  ho 
was  promoted  captain.  He  retired  from  the  army  in 
1856,  and  was  a  professor  in  Mount  St  Mary^s  Colle^^e, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1856-^58,  and  President  of  the  Cm- 
cinnati  Polytechnic  College  in  1859-'61.  Ho  was  com- 
missioned colonel  of  the  23d  Ohio  Volunteers  in  June, 
1861,  and  served  as  commandant  of  Camp  Chase, 
where  volunteers  were  drilled  before  going  to  the 
front;  in  the  western  Virginia  campaign,  where  he 
commanded  a  brigade  under  Gens.  Rosecrans  and 
Cox;  and  in  the  Maryland  campaign^  in  which  he 
distinguished  himself  by  leading  a  onlliant  bayonet 
charge  in  the  battle  or  South  Mountain.  He  was 
promoted  brigadier  general  for  gallantry  on  the  field, 
Oct  15,1862;  commanded  the  district  of  Kanawha 
from  November  till  Feb.  8, 1864;  and  was  a  prisoner 
of  war  in  Libbey  Prison  ftom  Feb.  8  till  Aug.  8.  He 
was  then  placed  in  command  of  a  separate  brifrade  at 
Morris  Island  during  the  operations  against  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. ;  was  a^ain  taken  prisoner;  commanded' 
the  district  of  Florida  from  November,  1864,  till  April, 
1865;  and  was  mustered  out  of  the  service,  Aug.  24, 
1865.  In  186t>-70  he  was  United  States  consul  at 
Prince  Edward  Island ;  in  1870-75  was  engaged  in 
engineer  work  in  New  York  harbor;  and  in  1875-'85 
was  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  History  in  Seton 
Hall  College,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Soihoonmaker,  Angaitai,  lawyer,  bom  in  Rochester. 
X.  Y.,  March  2, 1828 ;  died  in  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  April 
10, 1894.  He  was  brought  up  on  a  fann  ;  attended  a 
district  school,  became  a  political  speaker  when  twen- 
ty years  old ;  taught  in  1848-^50 ;  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1853.  In  1864-72  he  was  county  judge 
of  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. ;  in  1876-77,  a  State  Senator ; 
in  1878-79,  Attorney-General  of  New  York:  in  1883- 
'87,  a  civil-service  commissioner  of  New  York ;  and  in 
1887-'90,  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Bcudder,  John  HUtan.  educator,  bom  in  Hamilton 
County,  Ohio,  Sept  8,  1829 ;  died  in  Daytona,  Fla., 
Feb.  l7, 1894.  He  was  a  student  at  Miami  Univer- 
sity, and  was  graduated  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  Insti- 
tute in  Cincinnati  in  1856.  In  the  followingr  yoar  ho 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  institute ; 
soon  afx«»rward  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Obstet- 
rics and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  ;  and  a  few 
years  later  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Pathology 
and  Practice  of  Medicine,  which  he  held  for  many 
years.  He  was  also  for  many  years  the  dean  and 
treasurer  of  the  institute  and  editor  of  the  "  Eclectic 
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Medio!  Journal."    Hia  publictlions  include  :  "  Dis-  in^,  Fa.    Ab  mmd  aa  ha  liad  uved  enoofh  moaev  (br 

eases  of  WDTneii''(185B);  "The  Principles  of  Medl-  tiiuirpaBBage  he  aent  for  twooriiiii  biolhem,  WiAUm 

cine"   (ISaT):    "Specific    HeUication"  (ISTl);    and  and  Jatnea,  and  with  Ihem  opened  actothing  Btore  in 

"The  Keproductive  Onfans  and  Venereal  DiMaaos"  Luncaater,  Pa.    Their  buccbsh  led  Ihem  to  aend    for 

and  -  Specific  DiacTiosiii"  (IHI*).  Jeue,  who  landed  in  New  York  city  on  July  «,  1640,  um 

Saalr,  Edward  Hinreid,  author,  bom  in  New  York  Joined  hia  brathera.    In  1841  the  brvthera  cIommI  tbrir 

city,  Oct  lift,  lb5<i:  diedin  Brooklyo,  N.  Y.,  June  13,  LancaBter  store,  and  with  their  joint  cspiul  of  t-^<> 

ISM.     His  early  education  waa  received  at  the  Brook-  eelabliahed   a  general   Htore  in   Kelma.   Ala.,   when 

lyn  Collef^iate  and  i'olyteohnlo  Institute,  where  ha  Joseph  took  charge  ofthe  aiore  and  Williun.  JmioKi. 

waa  graduated  in  1S74  to  enter  Yale  College  in  the  and  Jease  went  on  the  road,  peddtins.     In  I84a  the 

elaas  of  \S7S.     He  waa  graduatei!  at  Yale  with  high  brothers  returned  to  the  North,  and  Jene  and  a  SfU. 

acholasde  honors,  beaidee  having  been  a  member  of  brother,  Henry,  opened  a  clothing  store  in  Watejtown. 

the  fainoua  "  Skull  and  Bonee  "  and  an  editor  of  "  The  N.  Y.     The  discovery  of  gold  induced  Jene  lo  invet4 

Yale  Literary   Uagezine";   entenid   Columbia   Law  all  his  capital  in  merchandiae  and  remove  in  1K4S  lo 

School;  was  graduated  in  1380;  and  was  admitted  to  Sao  Franciico.  where  he  became  one  of  the  weattbieel 

the  barof  the  State  of  Now  York.    AfW  practicing  citiiana.     In  1867  he  returned  to  the  Eaat;  «■«  en- 

about  a  year,  he  went  to  Tcibh  and  engaged  in  sheep  gaged  with  hia  brothera  in  the  importiDe  and  vhole- 

ranohing,  returning  to  Brooklyn  in  1882.     He  then  aale   clothing   busioua  during  Uie  ciril   war;    and 

began  to  write  for  periodicala.     His  first  book,  "  A  joined  them  in  cetablishing  a  bankitig  house  in  New 

Lone  Star  Bo-p*ep  and  other  T^ee  of  Texan  Kanch  York  city.     By  the  time  the  war  closed  each   of  the 

Life,"  was  published  in  188B.     "  A  Kanohman'g  Bto-  eight  brothers  bad  come  to  the    United  States  and 

ilea"  followed  in  ISSS;  "  A  Nymph  of  the  Weet"  in  been  admitted  to  the  banking  firm.    Immediately  after 

188B ;  ■*  The  Jonah  of  Lucky  Valley  and  other  Bto-  the  war  the  brothers  joined  a  tyndicate  to  place  the 

Tiea"inl8»3;  and  "  A  Horder  Leander "  in  IHltS.     In  bonds  of  the  United^  tj tales  in  the  foreign  mairbetn 

18BS  he  became  one  of  the  aasooiate  editors  of  "  The  They  efUblished  branch  house*  in  nearly  everj  large 

Now  Pelflison's   Magaiine."     In  person  he  was  tall  city  in  Europe,  and  for  many  yeaia  were  the  fieoj 

and  well  built,  with  blue-gray  eyes  and  light-brown  agents  of  the  United  States  abroad.    Joaeph  remaiixd 

hair.     His  features,  regular  and  delicate,  bore  witnees  at  the  head  of  the  main  house  in  New  \  ork  city  tilt 

to  the  innate  refinement  of  hia  nature.     Hif  mannen  hia  death,  when  Je«se  took  his  place.     Dutiuf;  his 

were  frank  and  courteous,  his  canveraatton  lively  and  oareer  as  a  financier  Jeasc  promoted  many  large  enter- 

entertaining,  and  his  consideration  for  others  never  prises,  eBpecisiiy  the  financial  measuroi  oftbe  Federal 

laid  aside  or  forgotten.     A  stanch  end  loyal  fKend  liovemment.    lie  was  a  vice-president  of  the  Union 

and  a  charming  companion,  this  briefly  sums  up  his  League  Club,a  founder  ofthe  Hebrew  Orphan  Ariy- 

social  aCtribulee.     His  literary  work  waa  for  the  most  lum  and  of  the  MonleBore   Home,  a  trustee  of  the 

part  confined  to  stories  and  eketchea  of  frontier  life  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  ofthe  Americmn 

on  the  Teian  rmnchea.     These  aredeeply  intereslang.  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  a  liberal  patnm  of 

and  ofton  not  lacking  in  high  dramatic  power.     He  many  charitable  organiiations.    His  fortune  waa  eali- 

waa  thoroughly  convervant  with  the  scenes  and  life  mated  IVom  130,000,000  to  130,000,000.  and  in  bb  will 

of  which  he  wrote,  and  his  delightAil  personality  was  he  named  4fi  charitable  inatitutioiu — Hebrew.  Karoaii 

reflecled  in  his  style,  which  is  at  once  easy,  fluent,  Catholic,  Proteatant,  and  nonsecUrian—aa  legaten. 
and  finished.     In  some  of  his  earlier  writing  certain         Shate,  Halaa  Afanlia,  educator,  bom  in  Newark,  N.  J, 

demriptiro  passagea  are  perhaps  open  to  criticism  aa  BepL  S3, 18EU  :  died  in  Welleatey,  Man.,  Jan.  10.  ISM. 

being  ovoromate,  hutenperience  soon  toned  this  down  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Congregation-'    ' 

to  a  graceful  and  elegant  cipression  of  hie  love  of  who  r- '  -  "' — '■-    '^'■' >— ■ 

Nature  and  her  kinsfolk.     The  humor  in  hia  work  ia  child, 

pointed  and  true  to  the  life,  and  tlie  trial  i 

^  A  Nymph  of  the  Weal "  is  unsurpawied  in  ita  de-  oharaa  of  tlie  departi 

lineationoffVonder  humor  and  character.  tral  Hieh  School  of  St.  i..ouis.     In  1877  she  was  called 

BaUgmu,  Imw,  banker,  bom  in  Baiersdnrf,  Bavaria,  lo  Wellealey  College  as  Profncwr  ot  MathemaUc*.  and 

in  1B2.-1;  died  in  Comnado  Beach,  Cal.,  April  23, 18M,  and  in  1887  she  was  elected  president.     She  renived 

■      -       •       -    ■   ■      ■  ^  the  eldoM  of  the  dBgree  of  A.  M.  from  Obcriin  College  in  1878,  and 

that  of  LL.  D.  in  18BB,  the  latter  beine  the  second  doo- 

"  1  torate  of  law  that  has  been  conferred  by  an  AnierieaD 

I         Bhedd.WUUam  Qnaaagk  TbMjn,  theoloician,  bom  in 
'     Acton,  MaNL,  June  21,  1820;  died  in  New  York  city. 

Nov.  17. 18M.     He  was  graduated  at  the  DDiieraitf 

of  Vermont  in  1839.  and  at  Aubum  Theolc^ol  Senu- 

naryinl848;  ordained 

pastor  of  the  Congrc- 

Sitionol  Church  at 
randon,  Vt.,  in  1844; 
Professor  of  Engliah 
Literature  in  the  Uni- 
venity  of  Vermont  in 
18t5-i8e2,  of  Sacred 
Rhetoric  in  Auburn 
Theological  aeniinery 
in  1B&2,  and  of  Church 
History  in  Andover 
Seminary  in  18,'k4;  and 
associate  pastor  or  the 
Brick  Churoh.  New 
York  city,  in  1883-'BS.  , 
In  the  latter  year  he  ao-  -I 
ceptedthechalrofBib-  ' 

lical  Literature  in  the 

Union  Theoloitical  Seminary,  which  he  held  till  1874. 

^      and  wai  afUrward  Profeaaor  of  Byslematio  TheolooT 

therein  1890.    lie  translated  the  "Otvpel  of  Hai^^ 

in  Lange's  *"  Commentary ,"  and  wrota  "  Elaqnenoa 
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■  Virtue,  or  Uutliaes  of  Syiitenialic  Khetoric"  {Kew 
york,1850>;  "Culeridge'e  Works,  with  Introduclury 

EHM3fit"JT  voliL.  1853);  "Lectures  on  the  Philono-  ..._ .._      ._ 

ph;  of  History"  (Andover,  1856);  "  DboouneB  ^d  brigade  in  Fnnklin'R  division.  Amiy  otthe  FoUidmc. 

tAfSi"  (1S5(>) ;    "A   Uanual  of  Church   Hialory"  In  the  pamuRulHT  campaign  of  18SS  he  took  put  in 

(i   valn^  1B5TJ;  "The   Coal'auion   of  Augualjnc"  the  siege  of  Yorklowo 

I1M0}:-'A  HiBtory  of  Chrintian  Doctrina'M^  vols.,  and  Uib  engagement  at 

New  York,  16«3);  "  Homiletics  and  Paotoral  Theol-  West  Point:  sucoeedud 

ciEv''(18fiT};"SennoQ8tothe  Natural  Man"(18TI):  Ueti.   Franklin  in  con i- 

"Theolo^ioal    Ewaya"   (1877);    "Literary    Eaaaya"  niand  of  the  division  on 

(1»J»):  "C-omnientary  on  St.  Psurn  Epistle  to  the  May   15;     —    -'—-' 


w"  (tS7»);  "Senuona  to  the  Spiritual  Man"  <irn.  Fitzjohn  Porter  in 
..  .,;"DoctriiieorEDdlcaitPuDiiihment"(138a>;  a  the  battle  of  Oaiaes'i 
monograph  on  "  Calvtaiani,  Pure  and  Mixed :  A  De-      Mill,  June  ^7  ;  and,  u  ~ 


(lS!t4);  "Doctrine  of  Eiidlcait  PuaiehtiK 

monograph  on  "  Calviniani,  Pure  and  1 . ,  „_,  

feoM  of  the  Weatininnter  Standards";  "Orthodoxy  hie    division,   occupied 

""'  Helervdoiy"  (1893);   and  an  oxposition  of  hu  the    right  of  the   m-- 

in  of  Dogmatic  TheoloKy"(S  vols.,  18»4).  line    in   tlie    battlee 

■art,  OHnr  Uthno.  military   oIBcer,  bon 

Park  tSareioga  Coanty,  N.  Y,  Aug.  IB,  1 


naied  at  Wcat  Point  In  1840,  and  became  brevet  Zdlieu-  general  of  volunteers:  on 

icuuit,  4th  Infantry.    In  the  rvgular  army  he  was  pro-  Aug.  SO  wan  engaged  in 

moled  id  liBUIenaDt.  3d  Infantry.  Oct  £,  1840'  1st  the  second  battle  of  Bull 

lieuieoant,  Nov.  g,  18U ;  captain,  Dec.  1,  1841 ;  lieu-  Bun ;  tiept  14  was  in  the  battle  of  South  Mountain ; 

IcDiut  colonel,  IBth  Infantry.  May  U,  1861,  and  colo-  and  Sept.  17  added  much  to  hie  brilliant  record  in 

nel.lSthlnfantry,  Jan.  21, 1863;  and  was  retired  Dei',  the  battle  of  the  Antjetain,  in  the  latter  part  of  which 

15.  1870.     Ha  received  the  brevets  of  captain,  Aug.  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  thu  ll!th  <.^^^pB, 

ai,  I847,forthebBttlesofContrBra8and  Cbunibuseo:  succeeding  (Jen.   Mansfield,  who   had   been   killed, 

lu^or,  SepL   13,  for  Cbapultcpec;  colonel,  May  IT,  He  further  distinguished  hiniself  at  Chancel loraville 

19^^  (or  services  during  the  siege  of  Corinth ;  and  and  at  Uetlyiiburg,  where  his  command  was  on  the 

brigadier  general,  March  13,  ISrifl,  for  gallantry  in  the  right  of  the  army,  and  repelled  a  charge  made  by 

bittle  of  Slonu  River.     His  service  against  the  Semi-  Ewell's  Cort«  at  daylight  on  July  3,  18S3.     In  Ueto- 

nole  Indians  in  Florida  made  hini,  at  the  time  of  his  ber,  after  the  defeat  of  Rosccrann  at  C'h  ickamauga, 

death,  a  survivor  of  three  war?.    He  was  commisaary  tile  11th  and  l£th  Corps  were  detached  from  the 


of  the  supply  train  on  ila  march  from  Corpus  Chrisli      Anny  of  the  Potomac  and  hastened  to  re-enforce  tl 

to  Ihs  Kio  Urande  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican     anny  in  the  Department  of  the   Cumberland,      m 

"'  -;  served  on  the  frontier  atW  that  war,  and  de-      April.  18M,  Gen.  Sherman  consolidated  the  two  corps 


ftndedFonDeBanee,  New  Mexico  against  the  Navajo     into  what  was  afterward 

IndianK  in  April,  18iiO;  was  in  the  early  Tennessee     and  assi^ed  Oen.  Hooker  to  the  command.     On 


of  the  (Jhio:     consolidation  Ocn.  Slocum  was  given  command  of  a 


.  BueTl  in  the  movement  through     division  and  of  tlie  diHtrict  of  Vicksburg.     in  A 

^see  to  Louisville,  Ky.:  and  was     (ien.  Hooker  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  Slocum.     \.... 

e  Cumberland  from  Naveml>er,     (ien.  Shennan  made  his  movement  around  Atlanta 


till  April,  1863.  After  the  war  he  waa  supcrin-  the  Macon  road,  he  assigned  Gen.  Slocum  to  guard 
nt  of  tlio  recruiting  service  at  Fort  Adams,  K.  I.  the  communications,  snd  wlien  the  Confederates  left 
pt.  Otto,  composer,  bom  in  Sora,  tiaxony,  July     their  intrenchments  about  Atlanta  to  meet  the  Ni 


ity,  Jan.  2-3,1894.     He     tional  army.  Gen.  Slocum  tlirew  his  corps  directly 

' '  ■    —---  '■■       '—  •"--  "'-■■■      In  tlie  march  to  the  sea  and  tliroi— '■ 

Gen.  Slocum  commanded  the  left  w 


'ueducated  in  music  at  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  atudv-      into  the  city.     In  tlie  march  to  the  sea  and  Uirough 


ini{  in  the  oonservatory  of  the  latter  place  under  tlie  Carolinas.  Gen.  Slocum  commanded  the  le 
Richter,  MoBcheles,  and  itauptmann,  and  then  spent  of  the  army,  ooniprising  the  14th  and  20th  vurpn. 
four  years  in  study  and  Icactiing.  For  several  yean  From  June  13  till  Sept  16  be  commanded  the  Uepart- 
ht  was  connected  with  the  Wogner-Liezt  School  in  ment  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  Sept.  28,  1865,  he  re- 
Weinar,  whero  a  symphony  composed  by  him  was  signed  hia  co[nmi>:aian,  returning  to  civil  life  in 
aighly  praised  by  Liszt.  In  1867  he  removed  to  New  Brooklyn.  In  the  election  of  1865  he  was  defealvd  as 
York  city,  where  he  Uoght  piano  playing  till  1878,  Democratic  candidate  for  Secretary  of  State  of  New 
■hen  he  accompanied  Theodore  Tliomas  to  Cincin-  York;  in  1868  was  a  presidential  elector;  and  in  1868 
aitj  as  assistant  musical  diioctor  of  the  May  festival,  and  1870  was  elected  to  Congress.  He  was  defeated  hv 
lie  remained  in  Cincinnati  till  1893,  teaching  and  Graver  Cleveland  in  the  llemoerstic  Convention  of 
oompoaing.  In  1876  wrote  the  cantata  "  The  I-and-  1882  as  candidate  for  the  nomination  for  Governor  of 
lOg  of  the  Pilgrims"  for  the  Cincinnati  Hannonic  New  York, and  in  the  foUowingyeurwaseleeted  Con- 
Society,  and  in  1S7H  composed  the  "Festival  Ode"  gressman  at  Large.  Gen.  Slocum  was  for  several  years 
for  the  dedication  of  the  CHncinnati  Music  Hall.  He  a  trustee  of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and 
WW  found  dead  in  bed  on  Jan.  X,  had  large  railway  and  other  financisl  interests  in 
Boom.   EniiT    Tanur,  military    officer,    bom    in  Brooklyn.     He  bequeathed  15,000  each  to  the  Brook- 

"-'-'-^  ■'        '        -■."'•'.     —     ■■   ■  '  n  Children's  Aid  Society  and  the  Society  for  the 

.  .■evention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
Bn^w,  Outmii,  military  olflcer,  bom  in  Baden, 

.,.u..«j.      After  serving   in   the   Seminole   war  in  Oermanv.  Juno  11,  1886;  died  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

Florida,  he  was  promoted    1st  lieutenant,  March  8,  March  a'J.  1894.     He  was  brought  to  the  (Juiti-<I  States 

lIM,  and  waa  on  duly  at  Fort  Moultrie,  South  Caro-  when  Hve  yean  old,  and  was  engaged  in  the  tobacco 

lma,Ull  Uct.  31, 1856,  when  he  resigned  his  commis-  business  in  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  when  the  civil  war  be. 

■lOD.    He  then  settled  in  Syracuse  ;  began  pracUcing  gan.     Early  in  1861  he  organized  a  company  of  vol- 

l>w,  whioh  he  had  studied  while  in  the  army  ;  en-  unteers,  but  failed  to  have  it  mustered  into  a  desired 

Icred  political  life ;  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  as  regiment  because  the  quota  was  full.    Afterward  he 

1  Democrat  in  1869,  and  IVom  1859  till  1861  was  also  raised  a  company  for  the  101st  New  York  Volunteers, 

ixtTuctor  of  artillery  in  the  State  militia  with  the  was  commissioned  capuin,  and  was  promoted  m^jor 

■uk  of  colonel.     On  May  21. 1861,  he  became  colonel  before  the  regiment  left  the  Suie,    For  services  on 

Of  the  27th  New  York  Volunteers.     The  regiment  the  field  he  was  promoted  lieutenant  colonel.    He 

left  Etniira  for  the  front  on  July  10.  and  eleven  davs  served  with  his  regiment  till  it  was  consoUilsted  witti 

^mird  it  pasted  through  the  first  battle  of  Bull  the  37th  New  York  Volunleeni,  and  was  then  mus- 

Kan,  where    its    commander  waa   wounded   in  the  tered  oat.     In  August,  ]B64,he  assisted  in  raining  the 


Dflphi,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  24, 1827  ;  died  lyn  Ch 
m  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  14, 1894.  He  wasgraduatcd  Preven 
M  West  Point  in  1852,  and  became  2d  lieutenant.  1st         Eb^ 
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lR5th  New  York  Volunteers ;  returned  to  the  field  as 
its  lieutenant  colonel ;  wiu  promoted  colonel,  Feb.  1, 
1665;  and  WBH  bre vetted  brigadier  general  for  meri- 
torioua  service,  March  29, 18t)5.  He  took  part  in  20 
battles  and  several  minor  engagements,  in  the  ac- 
tion at  the  Quaker  Road,  March  29. 1865,  he  saved  the 
colors  of  his  regiment  after  the  rourth  color-bearer 
bad  been  shot  A  fter  the  war  he  returned  to  Syracuse, 
and  in  1^70-72  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 

Snow,  Freeman,  educator,  bom  in  Palmyra,  N.  Y..  in 
1841 ;  died  in  Nelson,  Pa,,  Sept.  12, 1894.  At  the  be- 
firinning  of  the  civil  war  he  enlisted  in  the  87th  New 
York  Volunteers,  and  was  in  active  service  till  se- 
verely wounded  at  Malvern  Hill.  Alter  the  war  he 
worked  his  way  through  Phillip's  Andover  Academy 
and  Harvard  College,  where  ho  graduated  in  1873. 
For  two  years  he  was  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy;  for  a  year  he 
taught  history  at  the  Boston  Latin  School ;  and  in 
1881  he  was  appointed  an  instructor  in  forensics  and 
American  history  at  Harvard.  AtW  spending  three 
years  in  study  in  France  and  Germany,  he  returned 
to  Harvard  in  1886  as  Professor  of  International  Law 
and  American  Diplomacy,  and  held  the  chair  till  his 
death.  During  the  month  preceding  his  death  he 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  international  law  at 
the  United  States  Naval  War  College  by  appointment 
of  the  Navy  Department,  and  prepared  them  for  pub- 
lication by  the  Government,  lie  received  the  degree 
of  Ph.  I),  from  Heidelberg,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  trora 
Harvard,  after  taking  its  full  course  in  law. 

Ekmthgate,  Airatio,  clergyman,  bom  In  Portland,  Me., 
July  5,  1812;  died  in  Astoria,  Long  Island,  April  11, 
1894.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1832, 
and  studied  for  the  Congregational  ministry  at  An- 
dover Theological  Seminary.  His  views  having 
changed  while  there,  he  applied  for  orders  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bish- 
op Griswold  in  1835.  The  next  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed bv  the  board  of  missions  to  report  on  the 
state  of  Mohammedanism  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  and 
at  once  sailed  for  this  new  field.  Keturning  to  the 
United  States  in  1839,  he  was  ordained  pries^  and  in 
1840  was  sent  as  missionan*  to  Constantinople.  He 
served  in  this  capacity  for  rour  years,  and  on  Oct  26. 
1844,  was  consecrated  bishop  tor  the  dominions  or 
the  Turkish  Sultan.  In  1849  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  next  year  resigned  his  bishop- 
ric. He  organized  St.  Luke^s  Church  in  his  native 
city  in  1851,  and  from  1852  to  185S  was  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Advent  in  Boston,  Mass.  He  became 
rector  of  Zion  Church  in  New  York  city  in  1859,  and 
remained  in  that  office  until  his  resignation  in  Sep- 
tember, 1872.  After  that  date  he  lived  in  retirement 
at  Astoria.  He  was  the  author  of  ^^  Narrative  of  a 
Tour  through  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Persia,  and  Meso- 
potamia "  (New  York,  1840J ;  "  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to 
the    Syrian    [Jacobite]    Cnuroh    of    Mesopotamia** 

il844);  **  Practical  Directions  for  the  Observance  of 
icnt^'  (1850);  ''The  War  in  the  East"  (1855);  "A 
Treatise  on  the  Anti(iuity,  Doctrine,  Ministry,  and 
Worship  of  the  Anglican  Church  "  ( Constantmople, 
in  Greek,  1849) ;  "  Parochial  Sermons"  (1859) ;  *'  The 
Cross  above  the  Crescent,  a  Romance  of  Constantino- 
ple" (Philadelphia,  1877).  He  also  contributed 
largely  to  periodicals. 

Stanton,  Fredorio  Pexry,  lawyer,  born  in  Alexandria, 
Va.,  Dec.  22,  1814;  died  near  Ocala,  Fla.,  June  4, 
1894.  He  was  a  brother  of  Richard  Henry  Stanton, 
the  jurist  and  author;  was  graduated  at  Columbian 
College  in  1833,  and  in  the  following  year  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  removed  to  Memphis,  Tenn. 
In  1845-'55  ho  was  a  Representative  in  Congress, 
where  for  two  years  he  was  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee;  in  1857  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Kan- 
sas Territory;  and  in  1858-'61  was  (Governor.  He 
was  associate  editor  of  the  "  Continentel  Monthly  " 
in  1863-^64;  subsequently  lived  in  Virginia;  and 
settled  in  Florida  about  1886. 

Btdnbenrar.  Albert  B«mei,  ex-Premier  of  Samoa,  bom 
in  Schuylkill  County,  Pa.,  Dec.  26,  1840 ;   died  in 


Dorchester,  Mass.,  May  2, 1894.    His  father  was  ooe 
of  the  largest  operators  in  coal  and  ixx)n  in  Penodjl- 
vania.    lie  was  educated  at  Princeton,  studied  law, 
married  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Alfred  Ely,  of  Rochester. 
N.  Y.,  in  1867,  and  engaged  in  the  manufaictiire  of 
firearms  and  metallic  cartridges.    In  1870  he  repre- 
sented a  syndicate  that  had  a  lai^e  contract  to  »up- 
plj^  the  French  Government  with  firearms  and  ciir- 
tndffes.    Part  of  the  contract  was  executed    when 
trouole  arose  over  financial  matters^  and  the  eontr&ct 
and  its  negotiation  became  the  subject  of  a  oonffres^ 
sional  investigation,  and  the  business  remained  unad- 
justed at  his  death.     On  Feb.  17,  lb72,  the  great  chtd* 
of  the  Navigator,  or  Samoan,  Islands  signed  an  a^rree- 
ment  with  Commander  Richard  W.  Meade,  U.  S.  N., 
granting  the  United  States  the  privil^^  of  eetablish- 
mg  a  naval  station  in  the  harbor  of  Pago  Pa^,  Tu- 
tuua  island,  and  in  April  following  the  chiefs  and 
rulers  petitioned  President  Grant  to  annex  the  LfilandH 
to  the  United  States.    Soon  afterward  Mr.  Steinber- 
ger  applied  to    the    President   for  appointment  as 
special    oonmiissioner    from    the    United    States  to 
Samoa,  and  on  March  29, 1873,  he  was  <»3mniis«ionvd 
a  special  agent  to  ^  obtain  accurate  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  Navigator  Islands."    He  reached  Apia, 
Upolo  island,  on  Aug.  17,  issued  a  manifesto  to  the 
chiefs  and  rulers,  and  on  the  21st  met  the  princif>al 
men  in  a  grand  council.     While  he  avoided  all  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  of  annexation,  the  chie£s  and  the 
white  residents  openly  favored  it.     At  this  council 
the  foundation  was  laid  of  a  new  form  of  government 
for  the  islands,  and  in  October  a  now  code  of  laws« 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Steinberger,  was  promulgated.     In 
December  Mr.  Steinberger  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  made  an  elaborate  report  to  the  President, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  a  memorable  discussion  in 
Congress.    On  Dec.  11,  1874,  Mr.  Steinberger  received 
another  commission  to  visit  Samoa,  and  sailed   from 
San  Francisco  in  the  United  States  steamer  **"  Pensa- 
cola,"  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  presento  for  the 
chiefs,  in  February,  1675.    Soon  after  his  arrival  a 
new  constitution  was  promulgated,  under  which   Ma- 
lietoa,  the  most  powerful  chief,  was  selected  as  Kinir, 
and  Mr.  Steinberger  as  Prime  Minister  and  Chief  Ju^ 
tice.    In  October  a  special  commissioner  was   sent 
from  Samoa  with  a  draft  of  a  treaty  between  the  king- 
dom and  the  United  States.    Meanwhile,  commercial 
and  political  complications  were  increasing,  in  ^which 
the  new  Government,  the  United  States  »>nsuU  and 
the  American,  English,  and  Gennan  roerchantd  were 
concerned.     In   December  the  British   man-of-war 
^^Barracouta^  arrived  in  Apia  harbor;  chaiiges  were 
preferred  against  Mr.  Steinberger,  who  was  supported 
by  the  native  Government;  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
King  with  the  foreign  consuls  on  board  the  ^  Barra- 
couta,*^  on  Feb.  7, 1876,  the  former  was  prevailed  on  to 
depose  his  Prime  Minister.    On  the  following   day 
Mr.  Steinberger  was  seized,  taken  on  board  the  Brit- 
ish vessel,  which  suled  for  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
on  March  29,  and  was  landed,  penniless,  at  Levaka, 
Fiji  Islands.    He  made  his  way  to  Paris  and  London, 
and  after  filing  claims  for  damages  for  his  seizure  and 
deportation,  returned  to  the  Umted  States,  and  filed 
charges  against  Mr.  Foster,  the  United  States  consul 
at  Apia,  for  his  participation  in  the  affair.    Capt. 
Stevens,  of  the  "  Barracouta,"  was  ordered  to  return 
to  England  for  trial ;  Consul  Foster  was  removed  by 
Secretary  Fish.    Congress  made  a  partial  investiga- 
tion ;  anii  Mr.  Gritfin,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Foster,  in 
an  official  report  in  February,  1877,  gave  high  praise 
to  Mr.  Steinoergor^s  acts  while  at  Samoa.     The^ 
constituted  his  only  redress  and  vindication. 

SteyenBon,  Jonathan  D.,  pioneer,  bom  in  New  York 
city,  in  1800 ;  died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Feb.  14, 
1894.  He  went  to  California  in  1847  as  commander 
of  the  regiment  of  New  York  volunteers  raised  at 
the  request  of  President  Polk,  and  known  as  Steven- 
son ^s  regiment  When  this  was  disbanded,  in  lB48>,he 
enifaged  in  mining,  and  prepared  the  first  code  ol 
mining  regulations  ever  observed  in  California.  Re- 
turning to  San  Francisco,  he  went  into  the 
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huAtDei».  He  was  United  States  Hhipplng  commis- 
sioner at  that  port  from  1872  till  1885,  and  afterward 
j>rai*tico<i  law. 

8look1nidg«,  Fzaaois  Brown,  merchant,  l>om  in  Bath, 
Me.,  April  tf,  18:26;  died  in  ChieatfO,  111.,  April  80, 
li>94.  He  received  a  common-«chool  education  ^  was 
a  dru^  clerk  in  Boston  in  1843-^47  ;  went  to  Chicago 
and  engaged  in  the  lumber  businens ;  and  removed 
to  Allegan  County,  Mich.,  to  take  charge  of  his  saw- 
uiilla  in  1851.  In  1869  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
L»«;tf-L<lature,  and  in  1871  to  the  Senate;  and  in  1887 
ana  1893  waH  elected  United  States  Senator  as  a  Be- 
publican.  In  Congress  he  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mitu»ea  on  the  Census,  Epidemic  Diseases.  Fisheries, 
Indian  AH'airs,  Naval  Aftairs,  and  Bailroaas.  He  ac- 
quired large  wealth,  became  noted  as  a  stock  breeder, 
and  made  the  Children's  Home  of  Kalamazoo  a  large 
benelieiarv  under  his  will. 

Btdlbnui^  OirlM  Jdhn  Menller,  military  olUcer,  bom 
in  Sweden,  May  11, 1821 ;  died  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
Feb.  3,  1894.  He  entered  the  Koyal  Artillery  when 
eighteen  years  old ;  served  in  the  Schleewi^-Holstein 
cauipai|fn  in  1848-^50;  and  came  to  the  United  States 
at  the  close  of  that  war.  In  July,  1861,  he  enlisted  in 
the  National  service  as  a  |>rivate;  soon  afterward 
was  commissioned  captain  in  the  1st  Battalion  of 
Illinois  Light  Artillery :  and  subsequently  was  chief 
of  artillery  under  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  lie  took  part 
in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and 
in  Sherman^s  march  to  the  sea;  and  in  Fehruary, 
1H65,  was  promoted  brigadier  general  of  volunteers 
and  resigned  his  commission.  At\er  the  war  he  set- 
tled in  South  Carolina  and  entered  political  life.  In 
ldt>8  he  was  secretary  of  the  State  Constitutional  Con> 
vention,  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention, and  a  presidential  elector.  He  was  also  for 
MMue  years  superintendent  of  the  State  Penitentiary, 
and,  under  I^esident  Harrison's  administration,  was 
.Huperintendentof  thenew  United  States  Government 
building  in  Charleston. 

Stone,  0«orge  W.,  jurist,  bom  in  Bedford  <>ounty, 
V'a.,  Oct.  24, 1811 ;  aied  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  March 
11,  1894.  He  accompanied  his  parents  to  Tennessee 
in  1817;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Fayetteville, 
Tenn.,  in  1834;  and  settled  in  Talladega,  Ala.,  in 
1H40.  In  1843  he  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  on 
the  Circuit  Court  bench ;  in  1856  was  elected  a  jud^e 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  where»he  served  till  1865 ;  in 
IH76  was  appointed  Associate  Justice  of  that  court; 
and  from  lbH4  till  his  death  was  its  Chief  Justice. 

Bfammnaa,  Geazg«,  military  officer,  bom  in  Busti, 
Ohautauaua  County,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  8,  1822;  died  in 
Bulfiilo,  N.  Y.,  Sept  5,  1894.  lie  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1846,  and  entered  the  army  as  brevet 

2d  lieutenant,  1st  Dra- 
goons. In  the  regular 
army  he  was  promoted 
2d  lieutenant,  July  12, 
1847 ;  1st  lieutenant,  July 
25,  1854;  captain  in  the 
2d  Cavalry,  March  8, 
1855 ;  mi^jor,  Ist  Cavalry, 
May  9,  1861 ;  lieuten- 
ant colonel,  8d  Cavalry, 
March  80, 1864;  colonel, 
2l8t  Infantry,  July  28, 
1866;  retired  Aug.  16, 
1871 ;  appointed  colonel 
of  infantry,  Feb.  9, 1891 ; 
and  again  retired  on  the 
24th.  In  the  volunteer 
army  he  was  commis- 
sioned a  brigadier  general,  Aug.  13,  1861  ;  pro- 
moted major  general,  Nov.  29,  1862;  and  mustered 
out  of  the  service  Sept  1,  1866.  Durinjr  his  active 
career  he  was  hrevetted  colonel,  United  States  army, 
Pec.  13,  1862,  for  services  in  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
buiy;  and  brigadier  freneral  and  major  general, 
March  18, 1865,  for  services  in  the  capture  of  Char- 
lotte, N.  C..  and  during  the  war,  respectively.  Gen. 
Stoneman's  first  military  service  was  as  quartermaster 


to  the  Mormon  battalion  at  Santa  ¥6.  in  1847.  He 
accompanied  it  into  Meicioo,  and  after  tne  war  served 
on  the  Pacific  coast  till  1857,  when  he  was  transferred 
to  Texas.  In  February,  1861,  while  in  command  of 
Fort  Brown,  Texas,  he  was  ordered  bv  Gen.  Twiggs, 
his  superior  olficer,  to  surrender  to  the  State  soccm- 
sion  authorities  the  fort  and  all  Federal  property  in 
his  charge;  but  he  refused,  evacuated  the  fort,  and 
hastened  to  New  York  city.  In  August,  after  serving 
in  western  Virginia,  he  was  appointed  chief  of  cavalry 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  organized  that 
branch  of  the  arm^,  commanded  it  during  the  penin- 
sular campaign  ot  1862,  and  brought  on  the  battle  of 
Williamsburg  by  overtaking  the  Confederate  troops 
with  his  cavalry  and  artillery  after  they  had  evacu- 
ated Yorktown.  After  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Kun 
he  was  assigned  to  command  Gen.  Kearny's  division : 
and  on  Nov.  15,  1862,  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  3d  Army  Cordis.  With  this  corps  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  Fredericksburg,  Dec.  13.  In 
April  and  May,  1863,  he  commanded  a  cavalry  corps 
in  raids  toward  Richmond,  and  then  till  April,  1864, 
was  in  command  of  the  23d  Army  Corps.  He  was 
then  assigned  to  command  a  cavalry  corps  in  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio.  In  the  AUanta  campaign  he 
undertook  to  capture  Macon  and  Andersonville,  and 
release  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  latter  place,  but 
was  himseli  captured  at  Clinton,  Ga.,  and  held  a 

{>risoner  for  three  months.  In  December,  1864,  he 
ed  a  raid  into  southwestern  Virginia;  in  February 
and  March,  1865,  commanded  the  District  of  Fast 
Tennessee;  led  an  expedition  to  Asheville,  N.  C,  in 
March  and  April ;  and  was  engaged  in  the  capture  of 
Salisbury  ana  the  subsequent  operations  in  North 
Carolina.  After  the  war  he  purchased  a  ranch  in 
Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. ;  in  1882  was  elected  Kail- 
road  Commissioner  of  California  as  a  Democrat;  and 
in  the  following  year  was  elected  Governor  of  the 
State,  serving  till  Januarv,  1887. 

Strong,  James,  educator,  born  in  New  York  city,  Aug. 
14, 1822 ;  died  in  Bound  Lake,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  7, 1894.  lie 
was  graduated  at  Wesley  an  University  in  1844;  was 
teacher  of  ancient  languages  in  Troy  Conference  Acad- 
emy, West  Poultney,  Vl,  in  1844-^46;  Professor  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  Acting  President  of  Troy  Uni- 
versity in  1868-'61 ;  and  Professor  and  Professor  Emeri- 
tus of.  Fxegetical  Theology  in  Drew  Theological  Semi- 
nary from  1868  till  his  death.  He  never  was  licensed 
to  preach,  but  received  the  degrees  of  S.  T.  D.  in  1856 
ana  LL.  D.  in  l881^Jboth  from  Wesleyan  University. 
Dr.  Strong  visited  Fgypt  and  Palestine  in  1874;  was 
a  member  of  the  Old  Testament  Committee  of  Bible 
revisers,  and  a  former  chairman  of  the  Archicological 
Council  of  the  Oriental  Society ;  and  for  several  years 
before  his  death  was  a  lecturer  at  the  Round  Lake 
Summer  School.  He  was  tlie  author  of  **  Harmony 
and  Exposition  of  the  Gospels"  (New  York,  1852); 
"Harmonv  in  Greek"  (1854);  "Scripture  Ilisto^ 
delineated  from  the  Biblical  Kecords  and  all  other 
Accessible  Sources  "  (Madison,  N.  J.,  1878) ;  "  Irenics : 
A  Series  of  Essays  showing  the  Virtual  Agreement 
between  Science  and  the  Biole"  (New  Y'ork,  1883); 
"The  Tabernacle  of  Israel  in  the  Desert"  (1888); 
and  "  The  Student's  Commentary :  A  Complete  Her- 
meneutical  Manual  on  tho  Book  of  Ecclesiastes " 
(1893).  He  was  editor  of  the  translation  of  the  com- 
mentary on  " Daniel"  (1876)  and  "Estlier"  (1877)  in 
the  American  edition  of  Lange ;  and — with  the  Rev. 
John  McClintock,  D.D.,  for  8  volumes,  and  after- 
ward alone — of  a  "  Cyclopaidia  of  Biblical,  Theologic- 
al, and  Ecclesiastical  Literature"  (10  vols.,  1867-'81^. 
His  last  notable  work,  completed  shortly  before  his 
death,  was  a  biblical  concordance  on  wl'iich  he  had 
been  engaged  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Swing,  IHivld,  clergyman,  bom  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Aug.  2;J,  1880;  died  m  Chicago,  III.,  Oct  3, 1894.  He 
was  brought  up  on  a  fami ;  was  graduated  at  Miami 
University  with  high  honors  as  a  linguist  in  1852; 
began  studying  theol^y,  but  within  a  year  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Languages  at  Miami,  and  re- 
mained there  twelve  years.    In  1866  he  accepted  a 
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call  to  the  pastorate  of  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Chicago,  where  he  labored  with  much  zeal 
and  success  till  the  destruction  of  the  edifice  in  the 
great  firo  of  1871.  For  three  years  he  continued  his 
preaching  in  McVicker^s  Theater,  and  then  his  con- 
gregation completed  a  new  buildin^f.  He  had  a  very 
large  following,  and  became  widely  known  for  the 
liberality  of  his  views.    His  sermons  and  essays  were 

fiublished  ih  the  papers,  and  had  a  large  circulation, 
n  1874  he  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  Chicago 
Presbytery  on  a  chaise  of  heresy,  with  28  specifica- 
tions, prererred  by  Dr.  Francis  L.  Patton.  The  trial 
lastea  several  weeks,  and  resulted  in  his  acquittal,  all 
but  13  of  Uie  61  members  of  the  presbytery  voting  in 
his  favor.  Fearing  that  he  might  become  a  source  of 
discord  in  the  Church,  Prof.  Swing  withdrew  ftx)m 
the  presbytery,  but  retained  his  pastoral  relation. 
Soon  afterward  an  action  was  taken  against  the 
church,  when,  to  prevent  fjjrther  trouble,  he  re- 
signed the  pastorate.  Fifty  wealthy  men  immediate- 
ly subscribed  a  guarantee  fund ;  l^cVicker^s  Theater 
was  again  leased ;  and,  under  the  name  of  the  "■  Cen- 
tral Chureh,^^  the  greater  part  of  his  former  congrqza- 
tion  resumed  their  pastoral  relations  with  him.  The 
theater  proving  too  small  for  his  audiences,  a  stock 
company  was  formed,  and  Central  Music  Hall  was 
erected  m  1878,  in  which  Prof.  Swinff  preached  until 
his  death,  gathered  a  Sunday  school  of  8,000  mem- 
bers, and  organized  many  benevolent  enterprises. 

Taylor,  Heuon,  military  officer,  bom  in  South  Nor- 
walk,  Conn.,  June  8, 1821 ;  died  there  Jan.  16,  1894. 
He  received  a  common-school  education,  and  re- 
moved to  New  York  city,  where,  on  Aug.  1, 1846^  he 
i'oined  the  army  as  a  captain  in  the  iBt  New  York 
nfantry  (known  as  Col.  Stevenson V  regiment),  which 
was  ordered  to  California  just  before  the  Mexican 
War.  He  served  through  tne  war,  and  at  its  close 
settled  in  Stockton.  In  1849  he  was  elected  a  State 
Senator :  in  1855,  sheriff  of  San  Joaquin  County ;  and 
in  1850-'56  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  State  Insane  Asylum.  He  returned  to  New  York 
city,  and  began  stuaying  law  in  1857,  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1860.  In  1861  he 
was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  72d  New  York  In- 
fantry, which  was  attached  to  Gen.  Siokles^s  brigaile 
during  the  peninsular  campaign ;  and  in  Qen.  Pope^s 
Virginia  campaign  he  commanded  the  brigade.  He 
was  promotea  brigadier  general  on  Sept  7, 1862,  and 
resigned  on  Jan.  19, 1863,  returning  to  New  York  city, 
and  engaging  in  law  practice.  In«~1864  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  and  during  his  term,  which 
expired  March  3. 1867,  he  served  on  the  committees 
on  f^eedmen  ana  invalid  pensions.  About  1880  he 
returned  to  his  birthplace,  where  he  practiced  law, 
was  city  attorney  for  several  years,  and  held  other 
municipal  olfices. 

TeaU,  Fzaaois  Angnstiu,  lexicographer,  bom  in  Fort 
Anne,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  16,  1822; 
died  in  Bloorafield,  N.  J.,  Nov.  16, 1894.  lie  received 
an  academical  education,  was  apprenticed  to  the 
printer^s  trade  at  an  early  age,  removed  to  New  York 
city,  and  was  sucoeHsivcly  a  compositor,  proofreader, 
and  editorial  critic.  He  learned  to  read  French  by 
studying  a  dictionary  and  srammar  while  at  work  on 
a  French  book;  assisted  Ephraim  6.  Souicr  in  the 
preparation  of  his  *•  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Missis- 
siopi  Valley,"  and  John  R.  Bartlett  in  his"  Dictionary 
of^  Americanisms,"  and  was  for  a  time  an  editor  of 
"The  Whig  Review"  and  editor  of  "The  Long 
Islander,"  succeeding  on  the  last  newspaper  Walt 
Whitman,  with  whom  he  had  worked  as  a  com- 
positor. In  1857,  while  reading  proof  on  the  New 
York  "  Tribune,"  he  was  enflraged  as  proofreader  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  "  American  Cyclopeedia";  and 
on  later  editions  he  was  proofreader,  a  contributor, 
and  an  associate  editor.  In  the  meantime  he  edited 
Hodgson^s  "Errors  in  the  Use  of  English,"  and  in- 
oreased  the  value  of  that  work  by  original  notes.  He 
afterwanl  spent  some  years  preparing  a  dictionary  of 
proper  names  on  a  plan  then  original,  but  this  was 
never  published.    In  1882  he  was  engaged  on  the 


staff  of  "The  Century  Dictionary,"  where  he 
mained  till  the  completion  of  that  work.  He  w 
definitions  of  all  common  words  up  to  the  letter  M, 
most  of  which  stand  as  he  wrote  them.  He  had  docM- 
nothing  literary  since  the  completion  of  the  dicti(»a*- 
ry,  excepting  to  gather  passages  from  his  reading  f<»r 
a  projected  work  on  punctuation.  He  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  from  the  University  oi 
Rochester  in  1875. 

Tenmla,  WUliam  OnaTllle,  naval  officer,  bom  in  Rut- 
land, Vt,  March  23, 1824;  died  in  Waahington,  D.  C. 
June  28,  1894.  He  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in 
the  United  States  navy  on  April  18,  1S40;  was  pro- 
moted passed  midshipman,  July  1, 1846:  master,  July 
21,  1854;  lieutenant,  April 
18,  1855 ;  lieutenant  com- 
mander, July  16, 1862 ;  com- 
mander, March  8,  1865 ; 
captain,  Aug.  28, 1870 ;  com- 
modore, June  5,  1878;  and 
rear  admiral,  Feb.  22, 1884; 
and  was  retired  on  Feb.  29, 
1885.  During  his  naval  ca- 
reer he  was  on  sea  service 
twenty-two  years  and  three 
months;  on  shore  or  other 
duty,  fourteen  years  and 
seven  montiis ;  and  was  un- 
employed seventeen  years 
ana  four  months.  He  was 
attached  to  the  "Boston" 
when  she  was  wrecked  off  the  Bahama  Islands,  Mardh 
15, 1846,  and  to  the  "  Scourge "  during  the  Mexican 
War,  in  which  he  took  part  m  the  bombardment  and 
capture  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  engagements  at  Alva- 
rado,  Tuspan,  and  Tabasoo.  In  1848  ne  was  on  duty  at 
the  United  States  Naval  Observatory;  in  1849-'50  w^ 
engaged  in  surveying  the  Florida  reef  and  the  Gulf 
Stream;  in  185<p52liad  charge  of  the  hydn^grapbic 
work  on  the  survey  for  the  projected  mtercM^eanii' 
canal  and  railway  across  the  Istnmus  of  Tehuantepee ; 
and  in  1852-^59  was  on  coast-survey  duty.  He  wa» 
fia^  lieutenant  of  the  steam  frigate  "Lancaster,'^  flag- 
ship of  the  Pacific  squadron  in  1859-^61 ;  commander 
of  the  "  Flambeau  "  on  an  independent  cruise  to  the 
Bahamas  in  1861 ;  and  was  on  ordnance  duty  at  New 
York  in  1862.  He  commanded  the  "Pembina,"  of 
the  Western  Quif  blodcading  squadron,  durinir  the 
latter  part  of  1862 ;  was  then  appointcxl  fleet  captain 
of  the  Eastern  Qulf  blockading  souadron ;  wait  at- 
tached to  the  North  Atlantic  Dlockading  aqaadroo. 
and  took  part  in  the  two  bombardments  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Fisher;  and  participated  in  the  capture 
of  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  the  oombaidment  of  the  Con- 
federate fortifications  on  James  river  above  Dutch 
Gap,  and  the  capture  of  Petenbuig.  After  the  war 
he  served  on  examining  and  retiring  boards,  and  was 
president  of  the  "  Jeanette  "  court  of  inquiry. 

Thon^ioiu  CfhazlM  P.,  jurist,  bom  in  Braintree,  Ma»c, 
July  30, 1827 ;  died  in  Gloucester,  Massw,  Jan.  19,  IS*^ 
Ho  received  a  collegiate  education,  studied  law  in  Boa- 
ton,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857,  and  settled  in 
Gloucester.  He  soon  acquired  a  remunerative  prac- 
tice, and  became  known  throughnut  the  State  as  an 
authority  on  constitutional  questions,  and  as  the  wit- 
tiest member  of  the  Massachusetts  bar.  In  1S71-T:2 
ho  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  and  of  the 
Judiciarv  Committee  of  the  Lower  House,  and  in  1^74 
he  was  tne  successful  Democratic  candidate  for  Con- 
gress against  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  congressional  committee  on  the  presiden- 
tial election  in  Florida,  which  reported  that  uiat  State 
had  cast  its  electoral  vote  for  Messrs.  Tilden  and 
Hendricks,  and  was  conspicuous  in  the  memorable 
debates  in  1877.  In  1876  he  was  defeated  for  re- 
election, and  in  1880  and  1881  was  the  unsnccessful 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  judge  of  the  Superior 
Cmirt  of  the  State. 

Thompion,  Joieph  FMor,  clergyman,  bora  in  Win- 
chester, Va.,  Dec.  20, 1818;  died  in  Newbuig,  N.  Y.. 
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Dec  21, 1894.    He  was  bom  a  slave,  and  when  alz-  and  by  hia  influence  brought  about  a  truce,  which 

teen  yean  old  ran  away  from  his  master,  settled  in  enabled  tlie  Britifth  consul  general,  the  late  Sir  Hugh 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  learned  the  blacksmith's  trade.  Rose  (Lord  Strathnaim),  to  oring  away  the  Maronitef^ 

In  1841  he  married  und  became  a  local  preacher  in  to  Beirut,  thus  preventing  a  general  maBsacre  of  Maro- 

the  African  Methodist  Epi»copal  Zion  Cnurch.    He  nite  Christians.    About  1850  he  removed  to  Sidon, 

was  stationed  successively  at  Lyons  and  £Imira,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  stationed  for  several  years,  extending 

Elizabeth.  N.  J.,  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  and  Halifax,  N.  B.,  his  missionary  labors  to  Hermon,  Ijon,  and  vicinity, 

going  to  the  last  city  through  fear  of  being  captured  and  to  the  regions  east  of  Tyre.    In  1860,  having  re> 

and  returned  to  slavery.    While  holding  an  appoint-  turned  to  Beirut,  he  co-operated  with  Lord  Duflerin. 

ment  at  Matawan,  N.  J.,  he  began  studymg  meaicine,  the  representative  of  the  allied  forces,  in  adjusting 

sod  in  1858  he  was  graduated  at  Jeiienton  Medical  matters  after  the  massacres  of  Damascus,  Hasbeiyeh. 

College  in  Philadelphia.    In  1876  he  was  consecrated  and  Deir  el  Quamar.    From  the  beginning  of  mis- 

a  bishop  of  his  Church,  and  subsequently  he  organ-  sionary  life  he  vigorously  pursued  arcnsDological  stud- 

ized  several  conferences  in  the  Southern  States,  and  iea  connected  with  the  elucidation  of  Scripture,  and 

the  first  one  in  the  Bahama  Islands.    He  was  a  dele-  became  an  authority  on  these  points.    His  studies  and 

gte  to  the  Methodist  (Ecumenical  Council  in  London,  travels  result^  in  ^'  The  Land  and  the  Book  "  (2  vols., 

igland,  in  1882,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Living-  New  York,  1859 ;  revised  and  enlarged,  8  vols.,  1880 1. 

ston  College,  in  Salisbury,  N.  C,  and  performed  his  The  sales  of  this  book  in  Qreat  Britain  have  been 

last  official  duty  at  tlie  Genesee  Conference  of  his  greater  than  those  of  any  other  American  publication 

Church  in  Auburn,  N.  Y,  in  September,  1898.    He  except  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."    Dr.  Thomson  contrib- 

had  been  treasurer  of  missionary  societies,  and  presi-  uted  to  the  "•  Bibliotheca  Sacra  "  a  series  of  articles  on 

dent  of  the  book  concern  of  the  Church.  "  The  Physical  Basis  of  our  Spiritual  Language,"  and 

ThompMn,   Lsont,    sculptor,    bom    in    Abbeyleix,  his  journals,  published  in  the  ^  Missionary  Herald  ^ 

Queen's  Counts,  Ireland,  Feb.  8, 1883 ;  died  in  Mid-  in  1841  et  seq.,  are  full  of  interest    In  1840,  in  com- 


dletown^  N.  Y.,  Sept.  26,  1894.  He  came  to  the  pany  with  Dr.  E.  R.  Beadle  and  Dr.  C.  V.  A.  Van 
United  States  in  1847.  and  began  studying  anatomy  Dyck,  he  journeyed  to  Aleppo.  On  the  way  he 
and  medicine,  and,  in  nis  leisure,  drawing,  at  Albany,  wrote  in  his  journal  a  description  of  sunrise  over 
N.  Y.  While  so  engaged  he  was  received  by  Erastus  Lebanon.  This  being  published  in  the  "■  Missionary 
D.  Palmer,  the  sculptor,  as  a  pupil,  and,  abandoning  Herald  "  reached  the  eyes  of  a  missionary  in  the  Sand- 
the  study  of  medicine,  he  spent  nine  years  in  Mr.  wich  Islands,  who,  struck  witli  its  poetic  beauty,  di- 
Palmer's  studio.  In  1858  he  removed  to  New  York  vided  it  into  lines  of  faultless  blank  verse  without 
citT  and  opened  a  studio,  in  which  he  produced  me-  altering  a  word  of  the  original,  and  in  this  form  it  was 
dallion  portraits.  In  the  following  year  he  was  elect-  republished.  In  1879  Dr.  Thomson,  whose  health  had 
ed  an  associate  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  greatly  failed,  went  to  Denver,  where  he  resided  with 
and  in  1862  an  academician.  He  spent  186&-^69  and  one  of  his  daughterB  until  his  death. 
1 875-^81  in  Italy,  and  was  vice-president  of  the  Acad-  Throdknuvton,  James  Webb,  lawyer,  bom  in  Sparta, 
emy  of  Design  in  1874.  Since  1887  ho  had  done  no  Tenn.,  Feb.  1, 1825 ;  died  in  McKinney,  Texas,  April  21, 
work  of  note  because  of  a  mental  malady.  His  best  1894.  He  removed  to  Texas  in  1841 ;  was  admitted  to 
known  portrait  busts  are  those  of  William  C.  Bryant,  the  bar;  and  served  in  the  State  Legislature  as  Rcp- 
Janies  Gordon  Bennett.  8r.,  Robert  B.  Mintum,  resentative  and  Senator  from  1851  till  1861.  In  the 
Charles  H.  Marshall,  Ldwin  Booth  (as  Hamlet),  latter  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Secession  Con - 
Stephen  II.  Tyng,  Charles  L.  Elliott,  and  Samuel  F.  vention,  and  was  one  of  7  delegates  who  voted  against 
B.  Morse.  His  best  medallion  portrait  was  that  of  the  ordinance  of  secession.  After  its  adoption,  how- 
Gen.  John  A.  Dix ;  the  one  that  gained  his  election  ever,  he  entered  the  Confederate  army,  ana  served  as 
IS  an  academician  was  ^  The  Trapper."  Among  his  captain  and  m^jor  till  November,  1863,  when  he  was 
Atatues,  the  most  noted  were  Abraham  Pierson,  now  again  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  In  1864  he  was 
al  Yale  College ;  Napoleon  I,  at  Milford,  Pa.  ^  Gen.  commissioned  brigadier  general  of  Texas  troops,  and 
John  Sedgwick,  at  west  Point,  N.  Y. ;  Gen.  Winfield  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  northwestern  border  of 
Soott,  at  the  Soldiers*  Home,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  the  State.  Soon  afterward,  acting  on  the  authority  of 
Charles  Morgan,  in  Clinton,  Conn. ;  and  an  eques-  the  Confederate  and  the  State  governments,  he  nego- 
trian  statue  of  Gen.  Bumside,  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  tiated  a  treaty  with  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  on  the 
completed  in  1887,  for  which  he  received  $40,000.  Texas  border.  In  1865  he  was  elected  a  member,  and 
Thnmtm  W^lUfimlfflfB^iTiff  fyiiaair>Tiary  hnrri inKpring-  aubsequcntly  the  presiding  olllcer,  of  the  constitu- 
dale,  Ohio.  Dec  81, 1806 ;  died  in  Denver,  Col.,  April  tional  convention  called  under  President  Johnson^s 
8, 1894.  He  was  the  son  ot  a  clergyman,  Rev.  John  proclamation.  The  following  year  he  was  elected 
Thomson,  who  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  He  was  Governor  for  four  years,  and  on  Aug.  9, 1867,  was  re- 
graduated  at  Miami  University  in  1826,  and  studied  moved  from  oflice  by  order  of  Gen.  Sheridan.  In 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  but  left  before  1874. 1876, 1882,  and  1884  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
frraduatinff,  and  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Syria  by  as  a  Democrat  from  the  5th  Texas  District, 
the  Amencan  Board.  He  arrived  in  Beirut,  Feb.  24,  Inimlmll,  Matihew  M.,  author,  bom  in  London,  £ng- 
1838,  and  was  first  stationed  in  Jerusalem.  Before  land,  about  1826:  died  in  Chicago,  III.,  May  9,  1894. 
leaving  the  United  States  he  had  married  Miss  Eliza  He  came  to  the  United  States  on  reaching  his  ma- 
Nelson  Hanna,  who  accompanied  him,  and  who  died  jority  ;  enlisted  in  the  8d  Iowa  Volunteers  at  the  be- 
in  Jerusalem  the  next  year.  Ibrahim  Pasha  (son  of  ginning  of  the  civil  war;  subsequently  organized  and 
the  famous  Mohammed  Ali)  was  at  war  with  the  peo-  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  9th  Iowa  Cavalry ; 
pie  of  Syria,  who  had  revolted  against  him.  During  and  was  promoted  brigadier  general  for  services  dur- 
this  rebelUon  Dr.  Thomson  had  occasion  to  leave  ing  the  war.  In  1882~ he  settled  in  Chicago,  engaged 
Jerusalem  for  Jaffa,  as  he  thought  for  a  short  time  in  journalism,  wrote  much  on  political,  sociological, 
only,  but  was  arrested-  as  a  spyl>y  Ibrahim  and  de-  ana  philosophical  subjects,  and  among  other  works 
tained  forty  days.  After  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  he  puhliphed  '*  Free  Trade  in  England." 
was  released,  but  anxiety  because  or^is  absence,  com-  Tattle,  Herbert,  educator,  born  in  Bennington,  Vt., 
bined  with  the  terror  caused  by  a  sharp  earthquake,  Nov.  29, 1846  ;  died  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  June  21,  1894. 
had  BO  affected  Mrs.  Thomson,  who  had  been  recently  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in 
confined,  that  she  died  soon  after  her  husband^s  re-  1869,  and  was  engaged  in  journalism  till  1880.  For 
turn.  Dr.  Thomson  was  next  stationed  in  Beirut,  several  years  he  was  a  confidential  correspondent  of 
where  he  married  Mrs.  Abbott,  widow  of  a  former  the  **  London  Daily  News."  While  in  Germany  he 
British  consul  for  Syria.  A  little  later  he  was  ap-  had  the  friendship  of  Prince  Bismarck,  his  son.  Count 
pointed  one  of  two  to  form  a  mission  station  in  Leba-  Herbert,  and  Field-Marshal  von  Moltke,  and  when 
Don,  and  resided  in  Abeih,  where  he  passed  through  he  began  gathering  materials  for  a  liistory  of  Prussia 
the  wars  between  Druses  and  Maronites  in  1843  and  Von  Moltke  gave  him  access  to  important  military 
1845.    He  was  looked  upon  as  a  friend  by  both  parties,  archives.     In  1880  he  returned  to  the  United  Statea 
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and  for  a  year  lectured  on  international  law  in 
the  University  of  Miohiffan ;  then  went  to  Cornell 
University  as  Associate  I^fensor  of  the  Hiatory  and 


Hii)  publicationa  include  *^  German  Political  Leaders 
(New  York,  1876) ;  "  History  of  Prusnia  to  the  Acces- 
sion of  Frederick  the  Groat"  (Boston^  1884);  and 
"  History  of  Prussia  under  Frederick  tlie  Great "  (2 
vols..  New  York,  1888). 

UndBrwood,  Franoia  Hnurr,  editor,  bom  in  Enfield, 
Mass.,  Jan.  12,  1825;  died  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
Aug.  7, 1894.  An  interesting  picture  of  his  early 
surroundings  may  be  found  in  '^  Quabbin."  His  edu- 
cation in  schools  was  meager,  and  his  college  life  was 
limited  to  one  year  at  Amherst  (1843-^44).  There- 
after he  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  taught,  stud- 
ied law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847.  In  1848 
he  married  a  Kentucky  ladyj  who  died  years  ago,  but 
their  4  children  stilf  survive.  Underwood^s  dis- 
taste for  the  law  and  his  sympathy  with  antislavery 
Erinciples  prevented  his  succeeding  at  the  Kentucky 
ar,  and  in  1849  he  returned  to  Massachusetts.  In 
1852  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Massachusetts 
Senate,  and  in  1854  was  engaged  by  the  publishizig 
house  of  Phillips.  Sampson  <&  Co.  as  their  literary  aa- 
viser.  The  establishment  of  the  ^^  Atlantic  Monthly  " 
by  Phillips,  Sampson  <&  Co.  was  Underwood's 
project,  and  is  best  desciibed  in  his  own  words:  **  A 
few  authors  who  had  been  invited  to  write  for  the 
magazine  met  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  publishers  in 
Boston,  without  having  been  consulted  upon  details 
or  upon  the  choice  or  an  editor.  The  projector 
^Underwood,]  having  privately  sounded  Mr.  Lowell, 
lirose  at  the  dinner  table  and  nominated  him  as  editor 
in-chief.  Excepting  Mr.  Lowell,  no  one  present,  not 
even  the  publishers.  Knew  what  he  [Underwood],  was 
going  to  do.  The  nomination  gave  as  much  surprise 
as  pleasure  to  the  company.'*  The  name  ^^  Atlantic 
Monthly"  originated  with  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  Underwood  was  appointed  assistant  editor, 
and  his  close  association  with  Lowell  and  the  ^'At- 
lantic "  contributors  enabled  him  to  become  the  re- 
corder of  the  group.  Two  years  thereafter  Messrs. 
Ticknor  <&  Fields  became  the  publishers  of  the  maga- 
zine and  Underwood  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Su- 
perior Criminal  Court  of  Boston,  1859-70.  Immediately 
after  the  publication  of  his  ^^  Handbooks  of  Englisn 
and  American  Literature  "  he  received  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  from  Bowdoin  College.  His  3  novels  are  **  Cloud 
Pictures,"  "  Lord  of  Himself,"  and  "  Man  Proposes." 
In  1878  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  American 
literature  at  the  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  repeat- 
ing the  course  in  Boston  and  elsewhere.  At  a  later 
date  were  published  "^  The  True  Story  of  the  Exodus," 
an  abridgment  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Brugsch-Bay;  a 
^'  Handbook  of  English  History  "  based  on  the  lec- 
tures of  Guest,  and  Diographios  of  Longfellow,  Whit- 
tier,  and  Lowell.  He  also  served  for  thirteen  years 
on  the  school  committee  of  Boston.  In  1885  he  was 
appointed  consul  at  Glasgow.  While  in  Scotland  he 
delivered  lectures  on  American  literature,  and  the  de- 
gree of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  He  was  superseded  in  1889,  but 
remained  in  Scotland  and  there  married  his  second 
wife.  **  Quabbin"  was  written  in  Glasgow.  On  his 
return  to  the  United  States  he  wrote  "Builders  of 
American  Literature,"  and  was  planning  to  write  a 
series  of  biographies  of  Lowell,  Emerson,  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  and  Holmes,  entitled  "  A  Northern  Con- 
stellation." "The  Poet  and  the  Man"  (Lowell)  is 
the  only  one  of  the  gr6up  that  has  been  publish- 
ed at  this  date.  In  1893  he  was  appointea  consul 
to  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Underwood  had  a  fine  phy- 
sique, being  tall  and  broad-shouldered.  His  nead 
was  massive,  features  strong  and  masculin  com- 
plexion fair,  eyes  brown.  Originally  his  hair  was 
auburn,  but  it  turned  white  at  forty.  He  was  of  a 
genial  temperament,  had  a  retensive  memory,  and 
possessed  the  happy  faculty  of  relating,  ott-band. 


charaoteristic  anecdotes  of  the  celebrated  men  wbom 
he  had  met  "Quabbin"  and  the  biographies  of 
Lowell  are  his  greatest  works.  A  novel  entitltad 
"  Dr.  Gray^s  Quest "  was  found  completed  among  his 
papers. 

VaaABDmam,  HeuT,  physician,  bom  in  MarcelliiP. 
N.  Y.,  March  U.  1819:  died  in  FranklinTille,  Catta- 
raugus County,  N.  Y.,  June  1, 1894.  He  was  educated 
for  a  physician  and  surgeon  in  the  Geneva  and  Wil- 
loughoy  Medical  Colleges.  In  1858  he  was  elected 
to  Uie  State  Legislature.  He  entered  the  National 
service  earlv  in  the  cival  war  as  auiigeon  of  the  154tfa 
New  York  VolunteeFs,  and  during  1862-^64,  while  on 
detached  service,  was  suivcon  in  chief  of  brigade  and 
suTffeon  in  chief  of  the  2d  division,  20th  Army  CorpSL 
In  1864  he  resigned  from  the  ainiy,  and  was  a  dele> 
gate  to  the  National  Bepublican  Convention  at  Balti- 
more, and  in  1872  was  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  at 
Philadelphia.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
83d  New  York  District  as  a  Republican  in  1864, 18^. 
1878,  and  1880,  and  was  Unitea  Statea  Commiapioner 
of  Pensions  in  1869-71. 

Vasoe,  Zebulon  Boiid,  lawyer,  bom  near  AshevUle. 
Buncombe  County,  N.  C,  May  13,  1880;  died  Ir. 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  14, 1894.  He  was  educat«ti 
at  Washington  College,  Tennessee,  and  at  the  Cni- 
veisity  of  North  Carolina,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1852.  The  same 
year  he  was  elected 
county  attorney,  and 
in  1854  he  went  to  the 
State  Legislature.  In 
1858  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  and  in  1859 
was  re-elected  for  a  full 
term.  He  was  a  Union 
man  in  the  exciting 
days  of  1860,  and  op- 
posed the  secession  of 
North  Carolina;  but  ^ 
at\er  President  Lin-  ' 
eoln^s  first  call  for  vol- 
unteers he  entered  the 
Confederate  army  as 
captain  in  the  14th 
North  Carolina  Kegi- 
ment  In  August,  1861. 

he  was  commissionea  colonel  of  the  26th  North 
Carolina  KegimenL  and  in  August,  1862,  while  in 
the  army,  he  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State.  In 
this  term  he  sent  agents  to  Europe,  who  bought  a 
Clyde  steamship  for  blockade  running,  and  aroMs 
clothing,  and  hospital  and  general  suppliee.  This> 
vessel  made  several  sucoessful  runs  and  landed  laii^ 
quantities  of  stores.  In  1868  he  uri^ed  Jeflerson  Davi» 
to  seek  negotiations  with  the  Federal  Government  for 
a  cessation  of  hostilitios.  He  also  in  this  term  did 
much  to  diminish  the  sufi'ering  of  the  National  sol- 
diers held  as  prisoners  in  his  State.  In  1864  be  w&^ 
re-elected  Governor.  On  the  occupation  of  NortJi 
Carolina  by  the  National  troops  he  was  arrested  anil 
for  several  weeks  was  imprisoned  in  Washingtoo. 
D.  C.  In  November,  1870,  he  was  elected  Unite< 
States  Senator,  and,  being  refused  admisaion,  resigne^i 
in  January,  1872.  The  same  year  he  was  defeatet. 
for  the  United  States  Senate  by  a  combination  of  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats.  He  was  elected  Governor 
for  the  third  time  in  1876,  and  chosen  United  State* 
Senator  in  1879,  1884,  and  1890.  His  political  dii- 
abilities  were  removed  by  Congress  in  1872,  at\er  h*' 
had  been  refused  a  seat  in  the  Senate  by  reason  o' 
them.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  chaimian  of 
the  standing  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Election^ 
and  a  memocr  of  that  on  Finance,  and  of  the  seltvt 
ones  on  national  banks,  Univenity  of  the  Unites. 
States,  and  women  sutfrage.  He  was  one  of  the  mr«-t 
popular  members  of  the  Senate,  being  a  fine  speaker, 
a  uelightful  story-teller,  and  a  pleasing  humorist.  lie 
WHS  an  advocate' of  tariff  reform  and  of  free  ailver. 

Van  Fleet,  Abraham,  jurist,  bom  in  Hillaborough. 
Somerset  County,  N.  J.,  Jan.  6, 1831 ;  died  in  Newark. 
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N.  J..  Doo.  SC,  ISM.  He  wu  brought  up  on  ■  furn ;  re- 
ceived B  public-echool  ednoation ;  aludied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  185V.  He  reuiovtd  to  appearand!  od  tbe  atai^o  in  IHHU,  at  Fort  Snelltnv.  a 
KleniiDKton,  N.  J.,  to  practice;  was  a  Republicaa  Ji^er  in^VcDkc  preserved,"  aad  hia  firnt  in  New 
caudidata  for  preaidentiul  elector  id  lUTi;  wu  ap-  York  on  June  ]4,  tH&O.at  the  Chatham  Street  Thea- 
pointed  Vioe-Oianoellor  of  the  Now  Jersey  Court  of  ter  m  Kdward  Middlelon  in  "  The  Drunkard,"  with 
CbaDcer;  In  IST.%  ISSd,  IBST.  and  IHM,  and  waa  vice-  Joseph  JetfenoD  aaeociated  in  the  cast.  In  185T  he 
ordinary  of  the  court  from  1880  till  hin  death.  He  and  Kdwin  L.  Davenport  opened  Burton's  Chamberf 
acifiiiredalaw  library  n'markable  for  the  complete-  Street  Theaterunderthe  name  ofthe  AmericunThea- 
nces  of  ilii  aelaof  rare  works.  He  bad  a  high  repula-  tcr.  The  same  year  he  managed  for  Mr.  Burton  at  hla 
liun  BH  an  equity  judge.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  tbcatcra,  and  in  Noveiti- 
Van  bndt.  OhirlH  OalUiu.  lawyer,  bom  in  Newport,  ber  ho  became  director  of  amUBcmerits  at  BamumV 
R.  I.,  Au;.  10, 1H»0:  died  in  Brookiine,  Maw.,  Jtine4,  Muaeum.  In  18SD  he  went  abroad  and  played  in 
IHM.  Ho  waa  jfraduated  at  AmherBl  Collie  in  1X51 ;  London  and  elue whore  for  three  yearx.  and  on  his  re- 
admitted to  the  bar  in  18S3;  was  clerk  of  the  Slate  turn  to  New  York  praaented  the  Pepper  phoat  elhibi- 


-'69,andl871-7»;  State  Senator  from  New-     ance  in  Philadelphia  in  SeptemI 
ch«rni»n  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in     play  of "  Trodden  Down."     Mr. 
Lod  Lieutenant-Governor  and  rreeident  of  the     of  many  playa  beaid(«  the  popular  "  Trodden  Dow 


port  and  ch«rni»n  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in     play  of"  Trodden  Down."     Mr.  Walki 

-  '  '  ------  nt-Governor  and  rreeident  of  the     of  many  playa  beaidm  tht ' ■"- 

Id  18T7  he  waa  elected  Gowemor     among  which  were  "The  Bride  of  an  Evenino, 


of  Bhodelaland,  and  served  for  three  years.     He  waa  Hidden     Hand,"  "  A  Life  worth    having,'^"  Molly 

nonilnaled  to  be  United  States  minister  to  Russia  in  Bawn."    "A  Dame  of    Chess,"  "New    fork    after 

l->etU,    but  decliued  the  oltlae.      In  potltica   he  was  Dark."  "Set  in   Cold."  "  Uueen  of  the  Bri)caDdm" 

originally  a  Whig,  but  had   belonged  to  the  Kepub-  "  Slaves  of  the  Counter."  and  "  !>ride  of  Kildartf." 
lican  party  sinceitaorinnization,  and  in  1868  andl87S         Tnd.  Ella,  educator,  bom  in  Newburg,  N.  Y..  in 

waacbunnanofthe  Uhade  Island  delegations  lo  the  Januarv,  18S4:  died  in  New  York  city.  Jan.  10,  18M. 

DBlional  conventions.  She  was  graduated  at  Vassar  College  in  1873;  aided 

Waltaia,  WUUiid  Tbc^KD.  art  collector,  bom  in  a  In  establishing  a  school  for  girls  in  Springfield,  Ohio, 

logging  town  on  the  Juniata  river,  rennsylvania,  Hay  and  taught  there  till  IHSO;  and  wan  a  teacher  in  M' 

2^,  ia-iO ;  died  in  BallimoTe,  Md.,  Nov.  ii  IHM.  He  was  Annio  Biown's  school  for  girls  in  New  York  city  f> 

educated  for  a  civil  engineer,  was  placed  in  charge  of  188*  till  !        "  ■  •■  ■■ 

an  iron  furnace  at  FarraDdaville,  Lycoming  County,  tablished 

when  eighteen   years  old,    and  there  superintended  Weed  was  one  oi  me  unit  nomeu  caiicu  uu  wj  guc 

the  manufacture  of  the  first  lion  produced  in  the  practical  form  tothe  idea.     She  became  a  member  of 

iiucntly  he  demonstrated  that  iron  could  be  made  by  coramitleo  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  during  the 

the  use  of  anthracite  coal   at  fottsville.     In  1841  he  formative  period  of  the  Institution  she  acted  as  it* 

removed  to  Baltimore  and  engaged  inthecommbwion  eieontive  head,  advising  lhestudenls,oonsulling  with 

busIne8B.afterwardmBkinga  largefortuneas  a  wholu-  the  parents,  selecting   the  corps  of  instructors,  and 

sale  liquor  morohant.    He  became  interested  in  many  arranging  the  courses  of  study.    She  was  a  trustee  of 

rsilwaf  and  steamship  lines,  and  acquired  control  of  the  Aenociated  Alunmes  of  Vasaar  College,  and  of  tlie 

several  short  lines  of  railway,  which  he  merged  into  Vassar  Students'  Aid  Societv. 

the  Atlantic  Coast  line,  extending  hom    Baltjnioro         Welling,  Jtmm  Olark,  educator,  bom   in  Trenton. 

-'■'""  '      the  pioneer  in  the  importa-  N  J.,  July  14,  IHW;  died  in  Hartford,  Cotiti.,  Bept.4, 


n  horses,  but  it  was  as  a  collector  of     1894.     He  was  gradi 

„..„ ^   .       Yot^  CoutSite  e^ 

liest  collection  of  art  works  in  the  United  Slates,  and      with  the  "National  Intelli^rencer"  in  Washington, 


IS  beet  known.     In  his  house     studying  law  ;  became  astociale  principal  of  the  New 
irought  together  the largeataadeost-      Y'ork  Collegiate  School  in  1848;  and  wasconnected 

■  .._ ..         .||^  United  Slates,  and      with  the  "National  Intelligencer"  in  Washington, 

le  building  he  bought  D,  C.  (most  of  the  lime  as  chief  polilica)  writer),  ftom 
another  and  oonneeted  them.  He  wasancDthusiaslic 
and  discriminating  collector  Tor  fitly  years,  and  during 
the  last  eleven  years  that  he  bad  given  annual  exhibi- 
tions of  his  gsilery  more  than  |30,000  was  paid  by 
visitors,  all  of  whieh  he  gave  to  the  poor  of  uie  citv. 
The  broniw  that  adorn  the  four  public  aquarcs  fn 
Baltimore  nearthe  Waahinglon  Monument  were  pro- 
sealed  to  the  city  by  him.  Ho  was  one  of  the  i:nilcil 
!itMW»  Art  Commissioners  to  the  Paris  Eipositions  of 
18'I7  and  1874  and  the  Vienna  Exposition  of  1873.  a 
Cmsteo  of  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  in  Washington, 
D,  C.  and  a  trustee  of  the  Peahody  Inatilute.  Mr. 
Walteni  was  a  liberal  patron  of  struggling  artists  of 
merit.  His  oollectiouB,  which  had  been  valued  by 
eiporls  at  (1,000,000,  were  bequeathed  to  his  two 
children.  He  also  bequeathed  $10,000  to  the  Mary- 
land Institute  for  the  Blind. 

-      ■        " t  York 

,..^, -,...., , ^  ...I*.     He 

educated  himself,  studied  law,  became  managing  1350tiin86G,  In  1887  be  was  elected  President  of  Sl 
clerk  to  his  preceptors,  and  formed  a  law  partnership  John's  College,  Annapolis.  Md. ;  in  1870  became  Pro- 
wHh  Samuel  J.  TItden  in  184^  In  I84.S  he  was  fessorofBelles-Lettres  at  Princeton  ;  and  in  1871  wa« 
appointed  judge  of  the  Marine  t'ourt  in  New  York  chosen  I'reHident  of  Columbian  College  (now  Univer- 
city;  Id  t8.''>0  be  was  legislated  ont  of  office;  in  1S55  he  sity>.  in  Washington,  D.  C,  whieh  under  his  admin- 
was  appointed  first  assistant  postmaster,  and  while  in  istration  greatly  prospered,  was  enlarged.  ""1  erected 
the  office  established  the  first  subpostal  station  In  the  a  fine  new  buifding  In  Washington.  He  held  tiie  last 
city  ;  and  in  I8.SB  he  was  electnl  district  attomcv.  office  tilt  his  death,  hut  had  tendered  his  rcsignstion. 
lie  was  defeated  for  re-election,  and  at  the  end  of  hw  to  take  eflcct  on  I  let.  1.  IHM.  From  1877  ho  was  Prea- 
fimt  term  was  appointed  judge- advocate  getieral  of  ident  of  the  Hoard  of  Trustees  of  the  Corcoran  Art 
the  State.  In  16«8  he  was  appointed  a  memlier  of  a  Gallerv.  in  whose  Imeri-st  he  visitcil  the  principal 
'  sion  to  revise  the  State  statutes,  and  he  com-  artistn  of  Europe  in  18H7,  and  from  1884  he  was  a  re- 
e  "  Coda  of  Civil  Procedure  "  now  In  use.  gent  and  Churman  of  the  Executive  Coinmlttee  of 
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the  Smithsonian  Institution.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Philosophical  and  the  Anthropological  Societies 
of  Washington,  president  of  the  former  in  1884,  and 
President  of  the  Copyright  League  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  For  some  time  before  his  death  he  was 
engaged  in  preparing  for  publication  his  lectures  on 
literature  at  Princeton,  his  lectures  on  history  at  Co- 
lumbian University,  and  a  history  of  the  civil  war  in 
its  civil,  |)olitical,  and  j  udicial  aspects.  He  received  the 
degree  of  Lh.  D.  from  Columbian  University  in  1868. 

Weft,  Abaalom  M.,  military  otlicer,  bom  in  Alabama, 
in  1818;  died  in  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  Sept  30, 1894. 
He  received  a  public-school  education ;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mississippi  Senate  for  8  terms ;  was  com- 
missioned a  brigadier  general  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  acting  commissary  general,  quartermaster 
general,  and  paymaster  general  subsequently;  was 
elected  to  Congress  atlor  the  war,  but  was  refused  a 
seat;  and  was  the  first  president  of  the  Mississippi 
Central  Railroad  Company.  In  1884  was  the  Green- 
back candidate  for  Vice-President 

Whiteman,  Margaret  (known  in  religion  as  Sister 
M.  Kosina),  educator,  oorn  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Feb. 
11,  1825;  died  in  New  York  city,  March  16,  1894. 
She  renounced  the  world  and  entered  the  Mount  St 
Vincent  Convent,  then  in  Central  Park,  New  York 
city,  in  1849;  was  mistress  of  novices  and  secretary 
there  for  many  vears ;  and  from  1892  was  mother  su- 
perior of  the'  Koman  Catholic  order  of  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  the  United  States.  Since  the  removal  of 
the  convent  to  the  Forrest  Castle  site  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  lazge  building  the  institution  has 
been  one  of  the  most  noted  Koman  Catholic  educa- 
tional establishments  in  the  country,  and  Sister 
Kosina  was  a  most  zealous  worker  in  the  cause. 

Whiting,  William  Danfbrih,  naval  officer,  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  May  27, 1823 ;  died  in  Now  York  citpr, 
March  19,  1894.  He  was  apuoint«d  a  midshipman  in 
the  United  States  navy  on  March  1, 1841 ;  was  pro- 
moted passed  midshipman,  Aug.  10,  1847;  master, 
May  1, 1855;  lieutenant.  Sept  14  following;  lieuten- 
ant commander,  July  16, 1862;  commander,  July  25, 
1866;  and  caj[>tain,  Aug.  19,  1872;  and  was  retired  by 
special  act  of  Congress  with  the  rank  of  commodore, 
because  of  total  bandness  resulting  from  exposures  in 
the  service,  Oct  12,  IKHI.  During  his  naval  career 
he  was  on  sea  service  twenty  years  and  two  months, 
on  shore  on  other  duty  eighteen  yeara,  and  was  un- 
emploved  fourteen  years  and  ten  months.  He  was  a 
son  of  Gen.  Henry  Whiting,  who  served  in  the  In- 
dian wars  and  in  tne  War  of  1812.  He  was  present  on 
the  "  Levant"  at  the  capture  of  Monterey,  Cal.,  July 
7,  1846;  attended  the  naval  school  in  1847-'48;  was 
on  duty  at  the  Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C. 
in  1853,  and  on  coast  survey  duty  in  1854-'57 ;  ana 
served  on  the  fiigate  ^^  Niagara"  at  the  laying  of  the 
Atlantic  cable  in  1857.  In  the  civil  war  ne  was  ex- 
ecutive ortlcer  of  the  "  Vandalia  "  at  the  capture  of 
Port  Royal  in  1861,  and  commanded  the  "  Wyan- 
dotte" in  the  South  Atlantic  squadron  and  in  the 
Potomac  fiotilla  in  1862 ;  the  ''  Ottawa  "  in  the  attack 
on  and  capture  of  the  lower  end  of  Morris  island,  and 
in  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Wagner  and  Battery 
Gregg  in  1863  ;  and  the  "  Savanni^  "  in  the  Eastern 
Gulf  Blockading  squadron  in  1864.  In  1870  he  com- 
manded the  double-turret  ironclad  ^'  Miantonomoh." 
While  captain  of  the  flagship  **  Worcester,"  of  the 
North  Atlantic  squadron  ^1872-75),  he  took  out 
American  contributions  of  rood  and  clothing  for  the 
French  sufferers  by  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  which 
were  sold  to  advantage  in  Liverpool  and  London, 
and  the  money  forwarded  to  the  relief  committee. 
His  last  service  was  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion from  1878  till  his  retirement 

WhitiioT,  William  Bwight,  philologist  bom  in  North- 
ampton, Aias.s.,  Feb.  9,  1827 ;  died  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  June  7,  1894.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Jo- 
siah  D.  Whitnej  and  of  Sarah  Williston,  a  sister 
of  Samuel  Williston,  whose  princely  benefactions 
(amounting  to  over  $1 ,500,000 )  to  Amherst  College,  Wil- 
liston Seminary,  and  other  New  £ngland  institutions 


of  learning  are  not  forgotten.  Toang  Whitney 
prepared  tbr  college  in  the  high  school  of  his  native 
town,  and  entered  Williama  in  the  sophomore  yesr, 
graduating  there  in  1845.  He  then  entered  the 
Northampton  Bank,  of  which  his  father  was  cashier, 
and  remained  there  for  three  yean.  Meanwhile  he 
devoted  his  lei- 
sure to  the  study 
of  natural  his- 
tory. It  was  at 
this  time  that  he 
made  his  collec- 
tion of  the  birds 
of  New  England, 
which  he  him- 
sel  f  mounted,  and 
which  are  now  in 
the  Peabody  Mu- 
seum in  New 
Haven.  In  1848 
he  went  to  Wis- 
consin and  was 
engaged  on  the 
geological  sur- 
vey, but  his  fond- 
ness for  linguis- 
tics was  greater 
than  that  ^r  nat- 
ural history,  and 
in  1849  he  went 
to  New  Haven, 
where  he  studied  ^  * 

philology,  and  especially  Sanskrit  under  the  vener* 
able  Edward  £.  Salisbury,  who  still  lives,  and  where 
he  was  associated  with  James  Hadley.  He  weut  U* 
Germany  in  1850,  and  studied  during 'the  winten  at 
the  University  of  Berlin  under  Frabz  Bopp  and  Al- 
brecht  Weber,  and  during  the  summers  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tobingen  under  Budolph  Roth.  With  the 
latter  he  prepared  an  edition  of  the  **■  Atharva  Vcds 
Sanhita  "  (Berlin,  1866),  for  which  he  copied  the  t^rt 
from  the  manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin, 
and  collated  it  with  other  copies  in  tlie  libraries  of 
Paris,  London,  and  Oxford,  which  places  he  viKit^o 
before  his  return  to  the  United  States.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  Colletre  m 
1854,  and  in  1870  the  title  of  hisprofe«(sor»faip  iH-osmf 
that  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philolc^y,  which 
place  he  held  until  his  death.  He  orsranizca  the  de- 
partment of  modem  lan^ua^res  in  the  oheliield  Soicn- 
tiiic  School  when  that  institution  was  remodeled  io 
1862,  and  for  many  years  thereafler  oontinued  \i. 
charge  of  the  department  Also  for  a  time  he  hti 
classes  in  modem  languages  in  the  college  prr>|<*?r. 
The  national  recognition  of  his  high  att«innitnt2> 
came  largely  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  6  lecturer 
that  he  delivered  before  the  Smithsonian  Institudoc 
in  Washington  in  1864.  These  he  repeattxl  lat*;r  io 
extended  form  before  the  Lowell  InsUtute  in  Bostoa. 
and  then  published  them  as  ^Language  and  the 
Study  of  Language  "  (New  York,  1867).  This  work 
also  appeared  in  Xondon,  and  was  translated  luXfi 
Dutch  and  German.  In  1849  he  was  elected  to  th« 
American  Oriental  Society,  served  as  its  librarian  in 
1855-73,  and  as  its  corresponding  secretary  in  Is'T- 
'84,  becoming,  subsequent  to  1884,  its  president  Hi.- 
contributions  to  its  journal  were  very  great,  and  ot 
its  Vols.  VI-XII  half  the  contents  were  written  bv 
him,  including  a  translation  of  the  "Surya  S^ii- 
dhanta,^^  with  notes  and  appendix,  being  a  Hiuau 
treatise  on  astronomy  (I860);  text  witli  notte,  c»i 
the  **  Atharva  Veda  Prati^akhva"  ^1862);  the  tcM, 
with  English  version,  notes,  ana  native  commentary, 
of  tlie  "  Taittirty a  Pr&ti^khya  "  ( 1 87  H,  which  gained 
for  him  the  Bopp  prize  from  the  Berlin  Academy  a5 
the  most  important  Sanskrit  publication  of  the  prt- 
ceding  three  years;  the  ** Index  Verborum  to  il.t 
Atharva  Veda"  (1881);  and  reviews  of  Karl  R 
LepsiusV  phonetic  alphabet  and  of  the  opinions  i>i 
Jean  B.  Biot  Albrecht  F.  Weber,  and  Max  Mbileroo 
Hindu  astronomy.    He  took  an  appreciative  interest 
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in  the  World^s  Congreew  of  Philology  held  in  Chi- 
catfo  during  1893,  approved  of  ita  plans,  and  aided  in 
tiiem  by  explicit  suggetition  of  themes  for  diKcutMion. 
I'rof.  Whitney  was  a  contributor  to  the  great  San- 
skrit dictionary  of  Bohtlingk  and  Roth  (7  volumes,  St 
I'et«r!*buri;,  18o<^*()7).  He  was  actively  engaged  on 
various  editions  of  ^  Webster^s  Dictionary,**  and  later 
wart  editor  in  chief  of  the  great  **  Century  Diction- 
ary "  (6  voU.,  New  York,  188d-'91),  the  largest  com- 
pletixi  English  dictionary  in  the  world.  The  degree 
of  Ph.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of 
Breslau  in  1861,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  bv  Williams  in 
l-^ti"),  William  and  Mary  in  1869,  and  Harvard  in 
1  ^76,  while  that  of  J.  U.  D.  was  given  him  by  St  An- 
drew's, Scotland,  in  1874,  and  Litt  D.  by  Columbia  in 
l^s^i.  lie  was  the  first  President  of  the  American 
Philological  Association,  which  he  helped  to  found 
ill  1869, and  in  1865  was  elected  to  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  but  resigned  therefrom  in  1882. 
Bep'ides  his  membership  in  many  other  scientific  so- 
cieties, both  at  home  ana  abroad,  ho  was  a  uorrespond- 
•>nt  of  the  Berlin,  Turin,  Rome,  and  St  Petersburg 
Academies,  the  Institute  of  France,  and  was  a  foreign 
knight  of  tne  Prussian  order  Pour  le  Merite.  Prof. 
W  hitney  wrote  for  the  ''  North  American  Review," 
tlie  *"  New  England  Magazine,"  and  similar  period- 
icals, and  various  articles  in  cyclopedias,  and  has 
•:;<>ntributed  to  the  transactions  of  societies  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  Many  of  his  writings  were  col- 
lected into  book  form  under  the  title  of  *^  Oriental 
and  Linguistic  Studies,"  of  which  8  series  were  issued 
in  1S73, 1874,  and  1875.  Other  important  contributions 
to  philology  include:  ^Contributions  from  the 
Athurva  \eda  to  the  Theory  of  Sanskrit  Verbal 
Accent"  (1856);  »*  On  the  Tyotisha  Observation  of 
the  Place  of  the  Colures  and  the  Date  derivable  from 
it 'Ml  864);  **On  Material  and  Form  in  Language" 
1 1872) ;  "  Darwinism  and  Language  "  (1874)  ;'*  Log- 
ical Consistency  in  Views  of  Language"  (1880); 
■*  Mixture  in  Language  "  ( 1881) ;  "  The  Study  of  Hin- 
du Grammar  and  the  Study  of  Sanskrit "  (1884) ;  and 
*  The  Upanbhads  and  their  Latest  Translations " 
1I886).  llis  other  works  included  "Compendious 
German  Grammar"  {Naw  York,  1869);  "German 
Reader  in  Prose  and  Verse"  (1870);  "Life  and 
Growth  of  Language  "  (1876),  being  Vol.  XVI  of  the 
'*'  Intemationid  Scientific  Series,"  and  which  wa>) 
translated  into  the  French,  Italian,  German,  Swedish, 
and  Russian  languages ; "  Essentials  of  English  Gram- 
mar "  (Boston,  1877) ;  "  Sanskrit  Grammar,  including 
both  tlie  Classical  Language  and  the  Older  Dialects 
of  Veda  and  Brahmana"  (Leipsic,  1879;  second  edition, 
ISsH),  of  which  it  Lb  said  that  "  wherever  philology  is 
studied  the  Sanskrit  jy^rammarof  Whitney  is  a  unique 
and  indispensable  adjunct " ;  and  "  Practical  French 
irrammar"  (1886).  lie  was  rej^arded  as  one  of  the 
foremost  Sanskrit  scholars  of  liis  time,  and  as  a  Ger- 
man scholar  he  had  no  superiors  in  this  country.  His 
text-  l>ook8  received  high  praise  for  their  exact  state- 
ments of  general  grammatical  doctrine.  In  the  science 
of  language,  of  which  his  expositions  and  elassitica- 
tions  were  accepted  as  authoritative,  he  claimed  that 
the  development  of  speech  was  by  the  acceptance  of 
conventional  si^n.4,  and  that  its  beginnings  were  imi- 
tative in  lieu  ot  the  view  advanced  by  others,  who 
contend  that  langui^^e  was  spontaneously  generateil 
in  the  mind  and  coexistent  with  thought.  He  was 
never  idle,  and  kept  his  mind  closely  upon  his  studies 
till  the  very  last  In  1856  he  married  Elizabeth 
WooHter,  a  daughter  of  Roger  Sherman  Baldwin,  of 
New  ilaven,  who  with  3  daughters  and  1  son  sur- 
vive him.  He  wa^  buried  in  New  Haven,  and  the 
service8  were  conducted  by  President  D  wight,  while 
his  older  oolleairues  acted  as  pallbearers.  A  memo- 
rial Bketoh,  28  pages,  by  Thomas  D.  Seymour,  has 
been  published. 

Wiloikk,  Abfsm  0.,  military  officer,  born  in  New 
JerHey,  Aug.  5,  1836;  died  on  Staten  Island,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  *1 6, 1894.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1857,  and  became  brevet  2d  lieutenant  3d  Artillery. 
In  the  regular  army  he  was  promoted  'id  lieutenant. 


Oct  5, 1857 ;  1st  lieutenant,  April  27,  1861 ;  captiun, 
Feb.  8,  1864;  niwor,  5th  Artillery,  Nov.  8, 1882;  and 
lieutenant  colonel,  1st  Artillery,  July  1, 1892.  In  1858 
he  had  command  of  a  battery  during  the  San  Juan 
trouble.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was 
in  command  of  the  arsenal  at  Fort  Vancouver  and  its 
quartermaster  and  commissary  stores,  and  promptly 
tendered  his  services  to  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
desiring  the  command  of  one  of  the  first  regiments 
raised  m  that  State ;  but  through  the  wish  ot  Gens. 
Wright  and  McPherson  for  his  services  on  their  staff 
he  was  unable  to  accept  a  volunteer  command  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  war.  He  was  commissioned  colonel 
of  the  39th  New  Jersey  Infantr>  Oct  11,  1864,  and 
was  mustered  out  of  the  service  June  17,  1865.  He 
was  brevetted  m^jor  in  the  regular  army  for  gallant 
services  during  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  and  lieutenant 
colonel  for  meritorious  services  during  the  war,  both 
on  March  13, 1865,  and  brigadier  general  of  volunteers 
for  gallantry  in  leading  the  assault  on  Fort  Mahone 
in  front  of  Petersburg  on  April  2  following. 

WiSdnaon.  Mortoii  Smith,  lawyer,  bom  in  Skaneateles, 
Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22,  1819;  died  in  St 
Paul,  Minn.,  Feb.  4, 1894.  He  received  a  fair  educa- 
tion ;  removed  to  Illinois  in  1837,  and  was  employed 
on  railway  work  for  two  years;  returned  to  Sluin- 
eateles  and  studied  law  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Syracuse  in  1842 ;  and  settled  in  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich., 
in  1843.  In  1847  he  went  to  St  Paul,  and  in  1849  was 
elected  to  the  first  Legislature  of  Minnesota  Territory. 
Subsequently  he  was  appointed  to  a  commission  to 
prepare  a  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
Territory  and  his  draft  was  adopted.  In  1859  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  Republican, 
nad  there  served  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Revolutionary  Claims  and  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Atfairs.  He  was  defeated  for  re- 
election, and  President  Lincoln  declared  publicly 
that  his  defeat  was  a  national  calamity.  In  1864  hr 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore  convention,  and  ii? 
1866  to  the  Loyalists'  convention  in  Philadelphia.  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Ist  MinnesoU! 
District  as  a  Republican  in  1868,  serving  fk>m  March 
4, 1869.  till  March  8, 1871,  and  being  a  member  of  the 
standing  Committee  on  Foreign  Aff'airs  and  of  the 
select  committee  on  the  ninth  census.  In  1872  he 
joined  the  Liberal  Republican  party,  and  soon  after- 
ward the  Democratic,  and  in  1874-^78  was  a  State 
Senator. 

WUliams,  George  Hantiiigton,  geolofrist,  bom  in  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  28,  H.-)rt;  died  there,  July  12,  1894.  H« 
was  educated  in  Utica,  and  was  graduated  at  Amherst 
in  1878 ;  then,  after  studying  in  Brunswick  and  Got- 
tingen,  Germany,  he  settled  in  Heidelbenr,  where  he 
made  a  specialty  of  petrography  under  Rosenbusch, 
and  obtained  his  doctorate  in  1882  cum  gumma  laude. 
On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  received  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  be- 
coming fli^Hociate  profes.sor  in  1885,  and  Professor  of 
Inorganic  Geolojry  in  1892.  His  work  at  this  univer- 
sity attracted  many  students,  and  his  classes  were 
lanre.  The  geology  of  Maryland  became  the  special 
subject  of  his  investigations,  and  he  published  many 

Sapers  descriptive  of  his  work,  notably  "  Notes  on  the 
linerals  occurrinsr  in  the  Neighborhood  of  Balti- 
more" (1887),  "Contributions  to  the  Mineralojry  of 
Maryland"  (1889),  and  "Geology  and  Physical  Ge- 
ography of  Maryland"  (1894).  The  United  StaU»8 
Geological  Survey  availed  itself  of  his  services  at 
first  in  connection  with  his  work  on  the  microscopic 
examinations  of  crystalline  rocks  of  Maryland  and 
those  elsewhere,  publishing  as  special  bulletins  his 
results  on  "  The  Gabbros  and  Associated  H6mblende 
Rocks  occurring  in  the  Neighborhood  of  Baltimore, 
Md."  (1886)  arid  "The  Greenstone  Schist  Areas  of 
the  Menominee  and  Marquette  Regions  of  Michigan  " 
(1890).  He  then  prepared  the  "Baltimore  Atlas 
Sheet"  for  the  "  Geologic  Atlas  of  the  United  States" 
in  course  of  publication  by  the  United  States  Geologic- 
al Survey,  and  also  a  "  Geological  Map  of  Baltimore 
and  Vicinity  "  (1892),  as  well  as  "  (Geology  of  Balti- 
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more  and  Vicinity — Crystalline  Rocks,"  which  he  been  done  him,  and  never  again  ligured  in  public 

prepared  for  a  ^H4uide-Book  of  Baltimore"  that  he  life,    lie  wan  President  of  the  Mafi8achu»«tt0  lii^ior- 

edited  for  the  1892  meeting  of  the  American  Insti-  ical  Society  for  thirty  years,  and  was  chairmaA  of  Uir 

tute  of  Mining  Engineers.    This  subject  he  treated  overseers  of  the  poor  of  Boston  nearly  as  loii|r.  while 

popularly  in  an  address,  *^  A  University  and  its  Nat-  for  many  years  he  was  the  favorite  orator  on  iiupor- 

ural  Environment,"  which  he  delivered  before  the  tant  national  as  well  as  State  anniversaries.     He  out- 

nniversitv  on  Commemoration  Day,  Feb.  22,  1892.  lived  nearly  all  his  political  and  literary  coiiteiu|<K 

Prof.  Williams  wrote  the  '^  Geology  and  Mineral  He-  raries.    lie  was  twice  married,  and  had  2  sons  and  1 

sources  of  Maryland  "  for  "  Maryland  :  Its  Resources,  daughter.    Many  of  his  speeches  and  addressee  wen: 

Industries,  and  Institutions,"  of  which  he  was  editor  published  separately,  ana  were  afterward  isisued  in 

in  chief,  and  which  was  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  collected  form  as  follow  :  ^  Speeches  and  AddretMT> 

Managers  for  the  World's  Fair  Commission,  July,  on  Various  Occasions  "(Boston,  18^);  Addressee  and 

1893.    The  titles  of  his  papers  are  72  in  number,  and  Speeches  from  1862  to  1867  "  (1867)  ;  ""  AddresM^  and 

include  ^^  Elements  of  Crystallography  for  Students  in  Speeches  on  Various  Occasions  from  1869  to   1879" 

Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Mineralogy"  (New  York,  (1879)*  ^Addresses  and  Speeches  on  Various  Occa- 

1890),  which   is  the  best  text-book  on  the  subject  sions  from  1880  to  1886"  (1886).     He  was  also  the 

written  in  the  English  language,  and  ^*  The  Volcanic  author  of  "-  The  Life  and  i^etters  of  John  Wintbrup  ** 

Rocks  of  Eastern  North  America"  (1894),  a  late  pa-  (1864);    ''Washington,    Bowdoin,   and    Franklin^ 

per  of  much  geologic  importance.     In  the  use  of  (1876);  and  ''Memoir  of  Ilenrpr  Cla^ "  (Cambridge, 

mechanical  appliances  to  petro^raphical  work  Prof.  1880).    Among  the  finest  of  his  orations  are  the  two 

Williams  showed  much  ingenuity, devising  an  elec-  Washington  Monument  addresses  on  the  laying  of 

trical  machine  for  cutting  and  grmding  thin  sections  the  comer  stone  in  1848  and  upon  the  completion  of 

of  rocks,  and  also  by  penecting  the  only  satisfactory  the  work  in  1885,  and  that  delivered  at  Yorlctown  oc 

petrographical  microscope  made  in  this  country.    He  the  one  hundredth  annivereary  of  the  surrender  of 

edited  the  department  of  mineralogy  and  petrography  Comwallis.    He  bequeathed  $5,000  each  to  the  Mi 


of  the  "  Stanuard  Dictionary."  and  was  on  the  stun  of  sachusetts  Historical  Society  and  the  Boston  Provi- 

the  revision  of  ^'Johnson^s  Cyolopsedia."    Prof.  Wil-  dent  Association;  $1,000  to  the  Boston  ChildrenV 

liams  was  a  member  of  the  International  Jury  of  Hospital;  and  $250  each  to  the  libraries  of  the  Bostox. 

Awards  in  the  department  of  Mines  and  Mining  at  the  Latin  School  and  Trinity  Church  Sunday  School. 

World^s  Fair  held  in  Chicago  during  1898,  and  was  a  Wood,  WiUiaaL  benefactor,  bom  in  Glasgow,  Sooi- 

corresponding  member  of  the  OeoTogical  Society  of  land,  In  1808;  oied  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  1,  1SV4- 

London,  a   member  of  the    French    Miueralogical  He  was  graduated  at  Glasgow  College  and  at  Su 

Society,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Geological  Society  Androw^s  University;  first  came  to  New  York  cit\ 

of  America.     He  died  of  typhoid  fever,  ori^pnally  in  1880  to  establish  a  branch  of  his  father^  banking 

contracted  while  engaged  in  neld  work  in  the  vicinity  house ;  made  his  permanent  home  here  in  1844 :  an<l 

of  Washington  for  a  geologic  map  of  the  Piedmont  was  engaged  successfully  in  the  banking  business 

Plateau  of  Maryland.  till  1869,  when  he  retired.    Before  and  during  thv 

Winana,  Edwm  B.,  legislator,  bom  in  Avon,  N.  Y.,  civil  war  he  was  an  ardent  abolitionist,  and  at4sii!(t«<l 

May  16, 1826  ;  died  in  Hamburg,  Mich.,  July  4, 1894.  many  refugee  slaves  on  their  way  through  New  Y^ork 

He  removed  with  his  parents  to  Michigan  in  1884,  re-  to  Canada.    In  1869,  on  retiring  from  business,  hc> 

ceived  a  public-school  education,  took  part  of  the  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Ed  uca- 

course  at  Albion  College,  and  made  the  overland  trip  tion  or  New  York  city,  and  for  four  years  wac^  it.« 

to  Califomia  in  1850.    After  spending  six  years  in  president.    During  thisperiod  he  successfully  agitAtcni 

placer  mining  and  other  enterprises,  he  became  a  the  establishment  of  the  Normal  College,  and  froa 

Danker  in  the  town  of  Rough-and-Ready.    He  re-  its  opening,  in  1870,  he  was  regarded  aa  its  founder, 

turned  to  Michigan  in  1858  and  engaged  in  farming.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  twenty 

In  1861-^65  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature ;  years,  and  part  of  the  time  its  president, 

in  1867,  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  ;  in  Woodbridge,  Manr  A,  reformer,  bom  in  Nantucket. 

1876-^80,  judge  of  probate  of  Livingston  County ;  and  Mass. ;  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  25, 1894.    She  wa^ 

in  1883-^86,  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  6tli  a  daughter  of  Judge  baac  Bray  ton.    In  1878-T4  she 

Michigan  District.      He  was    elected    Governor  of  was  active  in  the  women^s  temperance  crusade  in 

Michigan,  as  a  Democrat,  in  1890.  Ohio,  and  for  many  years  President  of  the  WotnenV 

Winthnp,  Robert  OharlM,  statesman,  bom  in  Boston,  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  that  State.    In  IKT^ 

Mass.,  May  12, 1809;  died  there,  Nov.  16,  1894.    He  she  was  elected  recording  secrets^  of  the  National 


graduated  at  Harvard  in  prohibition 
1828;  studied  law  for  three  years  in  the  ofiice  of  and  in  1890  was  a  delegate  ftom  the  National  WomenV 
Daniel  Webster;  and  made  his  entry  into  public  life  Christian  Temperance  Union  to  the  annua)  meeting 
in  1834  as  a  member  of  the  Massachu;«ctts  House  of  of  the  British  Women^s  Temperance  Association  helti 
Representatives,  of  which  he  was  Speaker  for  three  in  London  under  tlie  presidency  of  Lady  Somerset, 
successive  years.  In  1840  he  was  returned  to  Con-  At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  the  secretary  of  th» 
grcss,  where  he  served  for  ten  veam,  being  Speaker  World^s  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
of  the  House  in  1847-'49,  and  acouiring  a  high  rep-  OBITUARIES,  FOREIGN,  FOR  1894. 
utation  for  ready  argument  ana  polished  oratory.  Albonl,  Kaiietta,  Marquise  FiBpoU,  an  Italian  con- 
In  1850,  when  Daniel  Webster  was  made  Secretary  tralto  singer,  bom  in  Cittii  di  Castello,  in  1826;  dieu 
of  State,  he  was  appointed  to  the  latter's  vacant  seat  in  Ville  d'Avray,  France,  Feb.  27,1894.  She  wa.*. 
in  the  Senate.  His  abilities  and  experience  would  the  daughter  of  a  customs  officer  of  the  papal  go\- 
seem  to  have  marked  him  out  for  a  prolonged  career  cmment  At  sixteen  she  made  her  dtbttt  at  Boloirns. 
in  the  Senate,  but  the  conservative  temper  of  his  Atler  a  great  success  in  Milan  she  appeared  in  tht 
mind  was  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  ot  this.  He  principal  theaters  of  Italy,  Germany,  Auasia,  Hun- 
was  conscientiously  opponed  to  the  spread  of  slavery,  gary.  and  England.  Her' first  appearance  in  Parih 
but,  having  little  sympathy  with  extremists  on  either  was  in  1850,  in  **  Le  Proph^te.''  From  that  time  she 
side,  he  was  defeated  for  election  to  the  Senate  in  sang  chiefly  in  London  and  Paris,  and  made  toun«  it 
1851  by  a  fusion  of  Free-Soilers  and  Democrats.  In  the  United  States,  where  her  appeanmces  were  veri 
the  same  year  he  became  a  candidate  of  the  Whitr  table  triumphs.  Madame  Albom  has  left  the  reput»> 
party  for  the  govemorship  of  his  native  State,  and  tion  of  one  of  the  first  singers  of  the  century.  Her 
received  a  plurality  of  votes.  The  Constitution  then  voice  retained  its  quality,  both  in  the  head  notes  and 
required  a  majority,  and  on  the  election  being  thrown  the  lower  register,  to  the  end  of  her  life,  but  her  ex- 
into  the  Legislature,  he  was  defeated  by  the  same  cessive  corpulence  kept  her  from  singing  in  public, 
fusion  of  parties  as  before,    lie  felt  that  a  wrong  had  except  at  rare  intervals.    Her  first  husband  was  the 
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Marquia    Pepoli,  and  after  his  death  she  married  BeUflftu,  Sir  Hazolsie  Fortonat,  a  Canadian  statesman, 

<'harle»  Zieger,  a  French  otlicer.  bom  in  Quebec.  Oct  20,  1808;  died  there,  Sept  14, 

AndlMi,  Gaston  J.  H.  d\  a  French  general,  died  in  189*2.    He  was  eaucated  at  the  Quebec  Seminary,  be- 

liaenos  Ayren,  in  May,  1894.    He  served  with  dis-  came  a  successful  lawyer,  and  was  chosen,  in  1*852,  a 

ttnction  in' the  French  arm^,  and  rose  to  high  rank,  member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  of  which  he  was 

lie  was   intrusted  also  with    important   diplomatic  S|)eaker  from  1857  till  1862.    He  was  Mayor  of  Que- 

missions,  which  he  discharged  with  credit,  and  was  bee  in  1860.    He  was  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the 

elected  a  member  of  the  French  Senate.    In  1887  his  brief  Cartier-Macdonald  ministrv  in  1862.    In  1865 

honorable  career  was  blackened  by  disclosures  im-  he   succeeded  Sir  £tienne  Tacne  as  Premier,  and 

pllcating  him  in  the  Wilson  scandal,  relating  to  the  after  the  confederation  was  formed,  in  1867t  he  be- 

i>:ile  of  decorations.    He  fled  the  country,  was  ex-  came  the  first  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec,  being 

}K?lled  from  the  Senate,  and  was  condemned  tn  con-  att«rward  apjpointed  for  a  second  term. 

tumaciam  to  five  years  of  imprisonment  BennudM,  Aflmigio  Mbnlea,  President  of  Peru^  bom 

AatleT,  Sir  Jofan,  an  English  sportsman,  bom  in  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca,  Sept  SO,  1886 ;  died  in 

Rome,  Italy,  in  1828;  died  in  London,  Oct  10, 1894.  Lima,  March  81, 1894.    He  obtained  such  slight  edu- 

lle  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  cation  as  his  country  then  afforded,  and  engaged  in 

l>ecaine  an  officer  in  tlie  Scots  fusilier  regiment  in  the  nitrate  trade  in  nis  native  province.    Joining  tlie 

1S4K,  and  was  wounded  in  the  Crimea.    Alter  ten  revolutionary  army  in  1854  as  a  lieutenant,  he  took  a 

years  of  military  service  he  entered  the  House  of  prominent  part  in  the  defeat  of  Col.  Chacano  at  Arica 

I'oinmons.    He  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  in  1878.  and  in  routing  the  force  of  Gen.  Guardo  and  win- 

A  cricketer  and  football  player  at  school,  a  strong  oar  ning  the  final  victory  that  resulted  in  the  overthrow 

in  the  university,  a  crack  shot,  a  capital  boxer,  an  of  Gen.  Echinique^s  government     When  President 

owner  of  race  horses,  a  patron  of  the  ring,  he  made  C-astilla  in  his  turn  provoked  an  insurrection  in  1864, 

^port  the  chief  business  of  his  life,  and  was  an  au-  Bermudez  was  found  again  on  Uie  side  of  the  re  vol  u- 

tnority  in  sporting  matters  and  a  great  favorite  in  tion.    President  Pardo  made  him  a  lieutenant  colonel 

^jx>rting  circles.    In  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  pub-  and  prefect  of  the  city  of  Tngillo.    During  the  war 

lished  ^  Fifty  Years  of  mv'Life  in  the  World  of  with  Chili  he  commanded  the  force  that  marched  to 

i>ix>rt  at  Home  and  Abroad.^^  Arica  and  displayed  si^al  bravery.    In  the  uprising 

'Atiaj,  JamM,  an  English  clergyman,  born  in  Waker-  against  President  Iglesias  and  the  Clericals  he  joined 

ley,  >iorthamptonsh ire,  England,  July  8,  1817;  died  the  revolutionary  standard  of  Caceres.    When  the 

in    Hereford,  Dec.  24,  1894.    He  was   educated   at  latter  was  elected  President,  in  1886,  Col.  Bermudez 

Grantham  and  Oakham  schools,  and  afterward  at  became  Vice-President    He  was  elected  President  in 

St  John-s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  after-  1890  in  succession  to  Caceres  for  Uie  term  ending 

ward  fellow  and  tutor.    He  took  orders  in  1842,  was  Aug.  10, 1894. 

e urate  of  Warsop  until  1846,  and  from  1847  to  1852  mixotti,  Thflodor,    an    Austrian    sui^geon,  bom    at 

v^aii  vicar  of  Madlngley,  near  Cambridge.    He  was  Bei^en,  island  of  Rti^en,  in  1829;  died  in  Vienna, 

Queens's  preacher  at  the  Chapel  Koval,  Whitehall,  Feb.  6,1894.    His  family  was  of  Swedish  origin.    He 

from  1856  to  1858,  and  in  1859  succeeded  Dean  Hook  studied  at  Greifswald,  Gottingen,  and  Berlin,  and 

OA  vicar  of  Leeds.    In  1868  he  was  appointed  one  of  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  1852.    After 

the  canons  of  Ripon.  and  in  1868,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  assisting  Prof.  Langenbeck  in  Berlin  several  years, 

liampden.  Bishop  or  Hereford,  he  was  nominated  for  he  was  called  to  tlie  chair  of  Surgery  at  Zorich  in 

tiie  vacant  diocese  by  Mr.  Disraeli  (then  Prime  Min-  1858,  and  in  1867  became  Professor  of  Sui^ery  in 

ii«ter).     He  was  neither  a  great  scholar  nor  an  emi-  Vienna  University.    lie  was  one  of  the  boldest  and 

nent  theologian,  like  some  of  his  associates  among  most  skillful  operators  of  his  time,  and  the  pioneer  in 

the  lords  spiritual,  but  both  as  vicar  of  Leeds  and  the  excision  of^canccr  of  the  pylorus  and  other  capi- 

Bi»hop  of  Herefoixi  his  work  was  characterized  by  tal  operations.    Militarv  surgery  owes  much  to  nis 

Uie  exercise  of  fair  abilities  if  not  of  shining  talents,  study  and  zeal,  especially  improved  transport  of  the 

His  nature  was  kindly  and  gentle,  and  among  the  wounded  and  a  more  thorougn  and  careful  ambulance 

clerifv  of  his  diocese  he  was  greatly  beloved.  service  in  general.    The  great  reform  tliat  he  had  at 

Baort,  Lieut,  a  Belgian  omcer,  died  in  Leopold-  heart  after  practicing  throughout  the  Franco-Prus- 

ville,  Congo    State,  in    September,  1894.    He   sue-  sian  War  in  the  hospitals  at  Mannheim  and  Weissen- 

eeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Kerckhoven  expedi-  burg  was  the  abolition  of  war  altogether,  which  has 

tion  into  the  Nile  region,  and  sent  reconnoitering  come  to  be  more  barbarous  since  tlie  invention  of  the 

}»arties  to  Wadelai  ancTLaao.    He  was  on  the  point  lacerating  small  projectiles  and  high  velocity  of  the 

of  leading  an  expedition  into  the  Bahr  el   Gazcl  modem  rifle  and  of  other  new  destructive  weapons, 

province  when  the  convention  with  Great  Britain  Ho  founded  a  school  of  hospital  nurses,  and  planned 

reg-arding  its  cession  to  the  Congo  State  was  abro-  the  model  hospital  in  Vienna  composed  of  isolated 

gated.  small  buildings.    Besides  many  valuable  papers  and 

BallAal7ii0,Bobert]QQhMl,  an  English  author,  bom  in  reports,  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  Pitha  a 

Edinburgh,  in  1825 ;  died  in  Kome,  Italy,  Feb.  8,  IbfA.  "  Handbook  of  General  and  Special  Surgery." 

He  went  to  Canada  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  spent  BlaoUrame,  E.  Owana,  the  pen  name   of  EUnbeih 

v\\  years  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Oawy,  an  Irish  novelist,  bom  m  Slane,  County  Meath, 

Alter  he  retumed  to  Scotland  he  published  "Hudson  in  1848  •  died  in  Dublin,  Appl  6, 1894.    She  became 

Bay,  or  Everyday  Life  in  the  Wilds  of  North  Amer-  blind  wnen  eleven  yeiUrs  ola,  and  after  her  sight  was 

ica"  (1848).    He  went  into  the  printing  office  of  the  restored,  when  she  was  eighteen,  she  taught  herself  so 

Constables  to  learn  the  business  with  which  his  fam-  well  that  she  took  a  prize  in  the  examinations  of 

ily  were  identified,  but  he  had  a  stronj^er  bent  for  Trinity  College.    She   wrote  much  for  periodicals. 


vnee.    For  some  he  gathered  new  observations  by     Curew"  (1879);  "A  Bunch  of  Shamrocks"  (1879): 


X'lac'ing  himself  amid  scenes  that  afforded  a  suitable  "  My  Sweetheart  when  a  Boy"  0880) ;  "  The  Glen  of 

Mtting.     Thus  he  lived  some  time  with  the  keepers  Silver  Birches  "(1880);  "  Tlie  Love  that  loves  al  way" 

of  the  Bell  Rock  light  before  writing  "The  Li^ht-  (1881);  and  "The  Heart  of  Erin"  (1882). 

house  " ;  "  Deep  Down  "  was  the  fruit  of  a  visit  to  Bnj,  Sir  John  Oac,  an  Australian  statesman,  bom  in 

the  mines  of  Comwall;  and  "The  Pirate  City  "of  a  Adelaide,  in  1842;  died  in  Colombo,  Ceylon,  Juno 

>«  inter  in  Algiers.    He  was  a  skillful  artist  in  water  18, 1894.    He  studied  and  practiced  law,  entered  the 

colors.     He  produced  62  stories  in  74  volumes.    Some  Legislative  Assembly  of  South  Australia  in  1871,  and 

<'f  the  best  known  are  "  The  Coral  Island,"  "  The  four  years  later  became  a  member  of  the  Cabinet   He 

World  of  lee,"  "Ungava,"  "The  Dog  Crusoe,"  and  repeatedly  held  office, and  In  1881  fomied  a  ministry. 

"  The  Young  Fur  Traders."  which  remained  in  power  three  years.    For  soiiie 
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yean  he  was  Speaker  of  the  Ansemblyf  resigning  to 
take  an  active  part  in  politice.  lie  was  one  of  the 
promoters  of  Australian  federation,  and  a  membef  of 
the  Federation  Convention  at  Sydney  in  1891.  He 
was  agent  general  of  SouUi  Australia  in  London  from 
February,  1892,  till  April,  1894,  when  he  resigned  on 
account  of  failing  health  to  return  to  his  home,  which 
he  never  reached. 

Bragadh,  HeinTJdh  Karl,  a  German  Egyptologist,  bom 
in  Berlin,  Feb.  18,  1827 ;  died  there,  Sept  9,  1894. 
While  vet  in  the  gymnasium  he  published  a  pamphlet 
entitlea  ^^Scriptura  i£gyptiorum  Demotica,^^  which 
was  followed  by  other  treatises  on  the  Demotic  writ- 
ing of  the  ancient  Egyptians  that  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Humboldt  ana  gained  for  him  the  patron- 
age of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.  After  complettng  his 
studies  in  archaeology  and  philology  at  Berlin  and 
examining  the  Effvptian  monuments  in  the  museums 
of  Paris,  London,  ^urin,  and  Leyden,  he  went  to  Egypt 
in  1858,  at  the  King^s  expense,  and  there  met  Mariette, 
and  was  enabled  to  study  his  recent  rich  finds  at 
Memphis.  After  his  return  in  1854  he  published  a 
**  Report  of  a  Visit  to  Egypt,"  which  was  followed  by 
**  Monuments  of  Egypt"  In  1857-'58  he  was  again 
in  Egypt,  and  op  his  return  ho  published  ^  Kecueil 
de  Mionuments  £gy ptiens."  In  1860  he  was  attached 
to  the  Prussian  embassy  to  Persia,  and  became  chief 
of  the  embassy  upon  the  death  of  Baron  Minutoli. 
He  published  an  account  of  the  mission  in  1861.  In 
1864  Prof.  Brugsch  was  appointed  Prussian  consul  at 
Cairo,  where  he  remaincdt  till  1868,  conducting  also  a 
perioaical  devoted  to  Egyptolog]^.  He  became  thee 
Professor  of  Egyptology  at  Gottingen,  but  resigned 
in  1870,  on  being  mviteu  to  take  charge  of  the  Ecole 
d^^gyptologie  and  the  Boulak  Museum  in  Cairo. 
After  serving  as  Egyptian  commissioner  at  the  Uni- 
versal Exposition  in  Vienna  in  1878  he  was  made  a 
bey  by  the  Khedive.  Ho  delivered  lectures  in  the 
university  at  Berlin  in  1879.  In  1881  he  received  the 
title  of  pasha.  He  revisited  Persia  in  1884,  and  after 
1886  lived  in  Berlin,  where  he  lectured  on  Egyp- 
tology. Brugsch  Pasha  was  the  author  of  many  im- 
)ortant  works  on  Egyptian  historv,  antiquities,  and 
lieroglyphics,  chief  of  which  is  tne  ^*-  Demotic  and 
lierogfyphic  Dictionary."  Others  are  a  "  History  of 
!^gypt,"  a  "  Demotic  Grammar,"  "  Materials  for  the 
'.  leconstruction  of  the  Calendar  of  the  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians," and  "The  Geographical  Inscriptions  of  the 
Old  Egyptian  Monuments."  Shortly  before  his  death 
he  published  "  Mv  Life  and  My  Wanderings." 

Inilow,  Haaa  QnaSS^  TOn,  a  German  musician  and  com- 
poser, bom  in  Dresden,  Jan.  8, 1830 ;  died  in  Cairo, 
Eflrypt,  Feb.  12, 1894.  He  was  the  son  of  an  author, 
who  had  him  taught  the  piano  in  his  childhood.  At 
the  age  of  eleven  he  was  studying  the  theory  of  music, 
and  m  1846  he  began  to  plav  m  public  while  still 
going  to  school.  Atter  he  naa  studied  law  in  Leip- 
sic  and  Berlin  he  determined,  in  1850,  to  follow  music 
as  a  profession  after  hearing  a  performance  of  *^  Lohen- 
grin^' given  under  the  direction  of  Liszt  at  Weimar. 
He  studied  the  piano  with  Liszt  for  two  years,  and 
then  made  a  concert  tour  through  Germany,  receiv- 
ing a  flattering  recognition.  In  1854  he  became 
teacher  of  the  piano  in  the  Stem  Conservatory.  In 
1864  he  was  appointed  by  Wagner's  advice  director 
of  the  royal  opera  at  Munich,  where  he  organized  a 
special  company  and  orchestra,  and  obtained  fitting 
appliances  and  'scenery  for  rendering  the  Wagnerian 
oj>eras  and  introducing  his  latest  ones, "  Tristan"  and 
the  "  Meistersinger  "  He  contributed  a  great  deal  to 
the  polemics  of  the  controversy  over  the  "  music  of 
the  future."  After  1»69  his  wife,  who  was  Liszt's 
daughter,  having  separated  from  him  to  become  the 
wife  of  Wagner,  he  became  a  wimdering  musician, 
giving  piano  recitals  and  orchestral  concerts  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  lived  for  two  years  in  Florence, 
was  chapel  master  at  Meiningen  from  1880  to  1885, 
and  latterly  lived  in  Hamburg.  His  principal  com- 
positions are  "Nirvana,"  a  symphonic  tone  picture; 
music  to  Shakespeare's  "Julius  Ctesar";  "The  Min- 
strcPs  Curse";  and  "11  Carnovale  di  Milauo." 


BudMHi,  Angute,  a  French  politician,  bom  in  Lyon^ 
Sept  10, 1851 ;  died  in  Paris,  Dec  12, 18^  He  vb:$ 
apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith,  and  by  studying  ni^ht^ 
was  able  to  win  a  scholarship  in  the  Lyceum  Loojs  U 
Grand.  fh>m  which  he  passed  with  honors  into  tlit 
normal  school.  In  1870  he  volunteered  and  servrd 
through  the  war.  being  seriously  wounded.  Com- 
pleting his  studies  aAer  the  war  was  over,  he  was  &{» 
point^  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  St  ^tienne,  a&J 
afterward  at  Nancy.  In  1879  he  founded  the  "  Corre- 
spondence Universitaire "  as  an  organ  of  etmxii 
Liberalism.  He  was  a  contributor  at  the  same  tixuv 
to  the  "  Kevue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  and  the  ^  Revuv 
Philosophique,"  and  published  works  on  juvpni- 
dence  and  philosophy,  and  was  the  translator  of  Her- 
bert Spencer  and  of  Scnopenhauer.  Paul  Bert  notioeti 
him.  and  when  Minister  of  Education  selected  him. 
in  1881,  to  be  chief  of  his  bureau.  In  1885  he  va? 
elected  to  the  Chamber  in  Lyons  as  an  Opimrtonijit 
llle  rapidly  became  a  leading  member  of^bis  part). 
In  1890  he  was  one  of  the  French  representativef  'n 
the  International  Labor  Conference  in  Berlin.  Id 
1892  he  succeeded  Cavaignac  as  Minister  of  Marine 
and  the  Colonies  in  the  Lou  bet  Cabinet.  He  wa.<  ad- 
mired for  his  resolute  handling  of  the  Dahomey  diffi- 
culty. He  resigned  in  January,  1898,  but  returned  t.^ 
office  in  December  as  Minister  of  Finance  in  thf 
Cabinet  of  Casimir-P^rier.  On  July  4, 1894,  he  naa 
elected  president  of  the  Chamber. 

Bus,  fnnoM  llaiy,  an  English  educator,  bom  in 
London,  in  1827 ;  died  there,  Dec.  24,  1894.  IUt 
father  was  a  painter  and  etcher,  her  mother  a  teacbtrr, 
whom  she  assisted  while  following  advanced  studio 
in  Queen^s  College.  Her  school  developed  into  thr 
North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Ladies,  whi<-h 
took  the  first  rank  as  a  superior  school  for  girU 
After  the  Cambridge  examinations  were  opened  to 
women,  in  186S,  her  pupils  won  many  sucocMfieai.  Thf 
Camden  School  for  Girls  was  established  azid  affili- 
ated with  her  older  school,  and  both  were  endo^c^l 
by  the  Brewers^  Company  of  London  and  enabW  to 
oner  a  liberal  education  such  as  girls  had  not  within 
their  reach  before.  They  were  the  models  on  which 
other  schools  were  formed,  and  furnished  a  lar^e  con- 
tingent of  the  pupils  and  honor  students  in  Giitoo 
College,  Cambridge,  and  the  London  University  ex- 
aminations. Miss  Buss  was  not  only  a  pioneer,  but 
an  active  worker  and  organizer  in  schemes  for  tie 
higher  education  of  women  and  the  improvement  ot 
educational  methods. 

(kin,  Anguto,  a  French  sculptor,  bom  in  Paris  in 
1822 ;  diedi  there,  Aug.  7, 1894.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  soldier,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  decorator  ac4 
worked  witli  him  six  vears,  when  Rude  took  him  iDt«^ 
his  studio,  where  his  fellow-students,  most  of  them  a» 
poor  as  himself,  became  very  fond  of  him.  He  nvit 
studied  with  Barye,  then  Professor  of  Drawing  at  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  who  introduced  his  pupil  to  manu- 
facturers, who  bouffht  his  models  for  small  brooxe 
{pieces  that  were  full  of  life.  He  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Mene,  tlie  popular  animal  artist,  whose  daugh- 
ter he  married  in  1852,  after  he  had  won  a  third  medal 
at  the  Salon.  His  ambition  was  to  make  large  dtc- 
orative  architectural  pieces.  It  was  not  till  he  exhib- 
ited the  ^  Lioness  of  the  Sahara,"  in  1864,  that  bis  fame 
spread  abroad.  He  exhibited  the"Vautour  Fauvc'' 
in  1866,  the  "  Renard  "  in  1867,  his  **  Tigre  au  CnM>o- 
dile  "  in  1869,  his  "  Lion  et  Lionne  se  disputant  un 
Sanglier"in  1875,  his  **  Famille  de  Tigres^Mn  l^T'l 
He  produced  groups  of  dogs  and  of  other  animals,  on*^ 
representing  a  rhinoceros  attacked  by  tigen,  that 
decorate  the  public  parks  of  Paris. 

OtmeroiL  Vemflj  Lorrett,  an  Enjyrlish  explorer,  bom  in 
Weymouth,  in  1844 ;  died  in  Leighton  Buzzard,  Man^b 
2(i,  1894.  lie  was  the  sou  of  a  clei^ryman,  and  in 
1857  entered  the  navy,  becoming  a  midshipman  in 
18^0.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Abys:«ini&n 
caiiipaign  of  1868,  was  promoted  a  commander  iu 
1876,  and  was  retired  with  the  rank  of  captain  in 
1891.  Ho  was  selected  to  lead  the  expedition  that 
set  out  from  Zanzibar  on  March  18, 1873,  to  relit- vv 
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Dr.  Livingstone.    Sending  Li vingstone^s  body  to  the  Charles    Lamoureux.     Ho    composed    an   operutta 

coAAt,  Cameron  continued  his  explorations  in  the  in-  called  ^  £toile  ^^ ;  the  comic  opera  "^Roi  malgr^  Lui^^; 

terior,  circumnavigating  Lake  Tanganyika,  finding  in  ^^  Gwendoline,^*  which  was  played  many  times   in 

the  Lukuga  what  he  supposed  was  an  outlet  of  the  Germany  before  being  produced  at  the  Paris  Opera ; 

lake  into  Uie  Lualaba,  journeying  down  the  Lomame,  and  a  Ivrio  drama  called  **  Briseis,**  left  unfinished. 

and  continuing  his  march  across  the  continent,  reach*  (MendgB,  John  Bnks,  Baron,   an   English   jurist, 

ing  Katombela,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  north  of  Ben-  bom  in  Otteir  St  Mary,  Dec.  8, 1820 ;  cued  in  Lon- 

guela,  on  Nov.  7,  1875.    His  was  the  first  journey  don,  June  1,  1894.    He  was  tlie  son  of  an  eminent 

ucro«i  Africa  from  east  to  west,  and  was  distinguished  judge.  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge,  nephew  of  the  poet, 

by    the    multitude  of  observations  of  geographical  was  educated  at  Eton,  taking  an  open  scholarship  at 

position  and  altitude  rather  than  by  striking  discov-  Balliol  when  only  seventeen  years  old.    He  took  a 

eriea.      Ue  published  a  narrative    under   the   title  prominent  part  at  the  university  in  the  theological 

^Across  Afhoa"  n877).    He  made  a  trip  through  controversies  then  going  on  among  the  undergradu- 

Asia  Minor  and  Persia  to  India  in  1878,  and  puo-  ates.    He  was  graduated  in  1842,  obtaining  a  flrst- 

Ushed  a  book  to  prove  that  the  Euphrates  valley  was  class,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Exeter  College  in  1848, 

a  good  route  for  a  railroad  to  Inaia,  under  tlie  title  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1847.    He  waa  an  elo- 

**  Our  Future  Highway."    In  1882  he  and  Sir  Bichard  quent  and  ingenious  pleader,  and  had  a  brilliant 

Burton  went  to  West  Africa  to  stud V  the  gold- mining  career  at  the  oar  before  he  was   elevated   to    the 

proc^pects,  and  together  they  puMisned  **  To  the  Gold  bench.    He  was  also  distinguished  as  an  elegant  and 

C«>ast  for  Ghold"  (1888).    CapL  Cameron  was  the  au-  forcible  writer  and  a  scholar  of  varied  learnmg.    He 

til  or  of  some  romaiioes  of  ocean  and  AlHcan  adven-  was  a  fh^quent  contributor  to  the  "  Guardian  ^  and  to 

tureci.     He  was  interested  in  a  company  that  acquired  the  ^  Quarterly  "  and  the  ^  Edinburgh  Review."    Ho 

tnidiDg  rights  in  the  Zambesi  region  nom  the  Portu-  was  recorder  of  Portsmouth  in  1855,  and  in  1861  was 

guese  Government  that  conflict  with  the  claims  of  made  a  Queen^s  counsel.    From  1865  till  1878  he  was 

the  8outh  Africa  Company  in  British  Centrid  AtVica.  member  of  Parliament  for  Exeter.   As  Sollcitor-Gen- 

His  death  was  caused  oy  a  fall  from  his  horse  when  eral  in  the  first  Gladstone  Government  he  pushed 

he  waa  following  the  hounds.  through  the  judicature  act  of  1870.    In  1871  he  was 

Onq»,  Mudma  do,  a  French  author,  bom  in  Paris,  appointed  Attorney-General.    In  November,  1878,  he 

Feb.  »,  1822;  died  there,  Feb.  9,  1894.    He  was  the  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  Common  Pleas,  and  in 

«<>n  of  an  eminent  physician,  and  was  educated  at  the  December  of  that  vear  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 

College  de  France.    He  traveled  in  the  East  in  1844-  Baron  Coleridge  of  Ottery  Sl  Mary,    in  November, 

*40^  and  on  his  return  published  a  volume  of  sketches  1880,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum,  Lord 

of  Turkejr.    The  new  art  of  photography  engaged  Coleridge  became  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.    In 

his  attention  for  some  yean.    In  1848  he  served  in  1888  he  visited  the  United  States  with  Lord  Hannen, 

the  National  Guard,  and  was  wounded  in  the  June  Lord  Bowen,  and  Lord  Kus!«ell,  on  the  invitation  of 

rlou,  receiving  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  the  Now  York  Bar  Association.    Although  he  was 

bravery,  and  in  the  following  year  a  commission  to  one  of  the  most  gifted  fuid  scholarlv  of   English 

make  archteoloffical  explorations  in  Egypt  and  Asia  judges,  broad  and  liberal  in  most  of  nis  views^  his 

Minor.    He  took  photographic  views  or  the  monu-  decisions  have  not  been  free  from  the  uncertainty 

ments  that  he  foimd,  and  published  a  collection  of  natural  to  his  temperament,  which  was  impulsive, 

the  pictures  in  1851  after  his  return.    He  was  one  of  imaginative,  and  averse  to  patient  drudgery.    The 

Garibaldi's  legion  in  Sicily,  and  wrote  an  admirable  first  famous  cases  in  which  he  was  ezigaged  as  counsel 

narrative  of  the  expedition.     He  was  one  of  the  was  the  trial,  in  1859,  of  Thomas  Pooley  for  blas- 

foun<ien  of  the  "•  Revue  de  Paris,''  a  critic  on  the  phemv.  in  relation  to  which  Henry  Thomas  Buckle 

^  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  ^  and  ''  Moniteur  Univer-  scored  nim  as  prosecuting  attorney  and  his  father  as 

sel,"  and  a  popular  lecturer  and  veisatile  newspaper  judge  in  a  magazine  article,  drawing  from  him  an 

writer.    He  published  volumes  on  the  annual  Salons  equally  caustic  reply.    In  the  case  of  Miss  Sauriii 

and  on  the  exhibitions  of  fine  arts  at  the  Expositions  against  the  lady  superior  of  a  convent  of  the  Sisters 

of  1835  and  1867,  also  several  novels  and  nooks  of  or  Mercy  he  obtained  a  sensational  verdict  for  the 

verse.    His  principal  works  are  "  Paris,  its  Oigans,  defendant.    When  Attorney-General  he  was  retained 

Functions,  and  Life '^  and  a  history  of  the  Paris  Com-  against  the  Tichbome   claimant,  whom    he    cross- 

mune  entitled  ^  Convulsions  de  Paris  "^  that  earned  examined  for  twenty-one  days,  and  at  the  close  he 

for  him  election  to  the  French  Academy  in  18^.    He  made  the  longest  speech  ever  delivered  in  a  court  of 

left  memoirs  that  are  not  to  be  published  till  long  justice.    In  the  early  part  of  his  judicial  career  he 

atler  his  death.  took  pains  with  his  juagments.    In  the  case  of  Brad- 

Oiptin,  Edwiid.  an  English  poet,  bom  at  Tiverton,  laugh  vs.  Newdegate  he  declared  that  the  defend- 
Jan.  29,  1819 ;  died  at  Braunton,  June  5, 1894.  He  ant  was  liable  for  maintenance.  In  the  trial  of  Dud- 
began  life  as  a  letter-carrier  at  Bideford,  and  is  usu-  ley  and  Stephen  he  dealt  with  a  charge  of  murder 
ally  spoken  of  as  the  Postman  Poet.  His  work,  which  against  sailors  who  had  eaten  a  boy  under  stress  of 
shows  fy«shnes8  and  melody,  attracted  attention  and  famine.  In  the  trial  of  Romsey  and  Foote  he  laid 
procured  him  a  pension.  He  was  the  author  of  down  the  law  of  blasphemy  more  in  accordance  with 
^  Poems :  By  the  Bideford  Rural  Postman  "  (London,  the  tolerant  spirit  of  the  time  than  precedents  war- 
1^56;  8d  edition,  1859)  •  "^  Ballads  and  Songs"  (Lon-  ranted.  When  he  was  Chief  Justice  he  was  himself 
don,  1858):  ^Wayside  Warbles"  (London,  1865;  2d<  the  defendant  in  a  suit  for  libel  arising  out  of  a 
edition,  1870) ;  ^  Sun  Gleams  and  Shadow  Pearls "  family  quarrel.  Lord  Coleridge  was  a  famous  wit 
(London,  1881):  and  **The  Devonshire   Melodist"  and  story-teller. 

The  latter  volume  includes  the  author's  own  music  Outoia,  George  Hoibert,  an  English  clergyman,  bom 

to  i*ome  of  hU  songs.  in  England  about  18'J4;  died   at  Lichfield,  Oct.  9, 

OaTBlier,  Flam  Jiilai,  a  French  sculptor,  bom  in  1894.  He  was  graduated  at  University  College,  Ox- 
Paris,  in  1814 :  died  there,  Jan.  28,  1894.  He  was  a  ford,  in  1846,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1848,  and  priest 
pupil  of  Paul  Delaroche  and  of  David  D'Angers.  In  in  1849.  The  vear  alter  his  consecration  he  was 
lb42  he  carried  off  the  grand  prize  for  sculpture,  appointed  a  fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and 
Some  of  his  works  are  *  Trath,"  "  Penelope,'^  and  held  the  fellowship  until  1868.  He  was  curate  at 
Btatues  of  Napoleon,  Comeille,  and  GiCick.  In  1891  Minster,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  for  three  years,  and 
he  executed  an  all^orical  figure  of"  Sculpture."  after  being  connected  with  St.  Augustine's  Collejre,  at 

Ohahfiar,  TSimnaniiel,  a  French  musical  composer,  Canterburv,  was  principal  of  the  Lichfield  Theo- 

bom  in  Ambert,  in  January,  1841 ;  died  in   Paris,  logical  College  from  1857  to  1880.    From  1858  to  1878 

Sept.  13,  1894.    He  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  and  was  he  held  a  prebend's  stall  at  Lichfield,  and  for  the  last 

educated  for  the  public  service.     After  working  as  a  three  years  of  this  period  ho  was  vicar  of  Turweston 

clerk  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  for  sixti'en  years,  in  Buckintrhamshire.    He  became  a  canon  of  Lich- 

he  became  leader  of  the  chorus  in  the  concerts  of  field  in  1878,  and  was  precentor  at  the  cathedral  at  tlio 
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time  of  h{»  deatli.  In  1890  ho  wa«  made  chaplain  of 
the  Savoy  Chapel  Koyal.  He  wa8  tlio  author  of 
"Spiritual  Projfress"  (Oxford,  1855);  "Cathedral 
Restoration"  ((3xford,  1860) ;  "Dissent  in  its  Rela- 
tion to  the  Church  of  England  ^  (the  Bampton  Lec- 
tures for  1871;  London,  1872);  "The  Scientific  Ob- 
st^iclcfl  to  Christian  Belief"  (Boyle  Lectures  for  1884; 
London,  1885) ;  "  Life  of  Bishop  Selwyn"  (1888> 

Oortflii,  WilUtun  OalTorlaj,  an  Englisn  lawyer,  bom 
at  Thoby  Priory,  Essex,  Aug.  5,  1798 ;  died  at  Scole, 
^*ortblk,  Oct  4, 1894.  lie  was  graduated  at  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1821,  and  received  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  in  1826.  He  practiced  as  an  advocate  at 
Doctors*  Commons,  and  after  his  retirement  to  the 
country  acted  as  county  magistrate  for  many  yeam. 
He  was  the  do^en  of  English  lawyers  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  His  sole  legal  publication,  "  Curteis  Re- 
ports," printed  in  1840-'44,  is  well  known. 

DumMt«ter,  Jamaa,  a  French  scholar,  of  Jewish  ex- 
traction, bom  at  Chateau  Salins,  Meurthe,  March  28, 
1849;  died  at  Maisons-Lafitte,  near  Paris,  Oct.  19, 
1894.  He  was  educated  at  the  Lyc^e  Bonaparte  in 
Paris,  and  in  1877  received  the  decree  of  Docteur  a 
l^ettres.  In  1877  he  became  Assistant  Professor  of 
Zend  at  the  £cole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  and  since  1885 
lias  been  Professor  of  Persian  Language  and  Litera- 
ture at  the  College  de  France.  In  1888  he  marrieil 
the  well-known  English  writer  Miss  Mary  Frances 
Robinson.  His  published  works  include  "  llaurvatat 
et  Ameretat,  Essai  sur  la  Mythologie  de  PA  vesta " 

il875) ;  "Onnazd  et  Ahriman,  leurs  Orig^nes  et  leur 
listoire"  (1877) ;  "  The  Zend  A  vesta,"  translation  in 
tlie  series  "Sacred  Books  of  the  East"  (1880-'83): 
"£tudes  Ironiennes"  (1888);  "  Essais  orientaux " 
(1883);  "Le  Mahdi  dcpuis  les  origines  de  PIslam 

lu*  h  noe  jours"  (1885);  "Les  Origines  de  la 
sie  Pf  "'-—V    ., -r     ,  ,.,    ,    -, 

iiantei 
L^gende  Divme  "  (1890) 
(1892).    Ho  also  edited  the  "  Reliques  Scientifiques  " 
of  his  brother  Arsene  Danneeteter,  who  died  in  1888. 

Dua,Hllajian,  ex-President  of  Bolivia,  bom  in  Sucre, 
in  1840;  died  in  UijinU  March  1, 1894.  He  was  tlie 
son  of  a  Spaniard  named  Grosoli,  and  took  the  mater- 
nal name  m  consequence  of  a  family  quarrel.  He  was 
a  volunteer  in  the  revolutionary  aniiy  in  1868,  and 
after  the  Lil>erals  were  established  in  power  he  re- 
mained in  the  army  and  won  rapid  promotion.  An 
adherent  originally  of  Mclgarejo,  he  joined  his  op- 
i)onents  in  1871  and  helped  to  overthrow  the  dictator, 
lie  was  appointed  Minister  of  War  by  President  Mo- 
rales, ana  when  the  latter  was  assassinated,  in  1872, 
he  secured  the  succession  of  Tomas  Frias.  He  was  a 
4>andidate  for  the  presidency  in  1876,  and  seized  the 
Government,  ruling  with  a  firm  hand.  When  war 
was  begun  by  Chili,  in  1879,  ho  made  a  new  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  Pem.  This  treaty  was 
not  liked  by  a  section  of  the  people,  and  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  a  revolution  in  La  Paz  he  escaped  abroad, 
taking  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  out  of  the 
treasury.  He  lived  in  Paris  for  many  years,  then  re- 
turned to  South  America,  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  Puno,  Pem.  He  went  to  Bolivia  m  1893,  and  at- 
tempted to  set  on  foot  a  revolution,  and  when  at  last 
-discovered  in  Uijini  he  was  killed  by  a  mob. 

BonHas,  George,  a  Canadian  divine,  bom  in  Ash- 
kirk,  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  in  October,  1825;  died 
in  Montreal,  Feb.  11, 1894.  He  was  taken  to  Canada 
by  his  family  when  seven  years  old,  and  in  youth 
was  apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith.  Eaming  enousrh 
to  obtain  some  schooling,  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  book- 
«tore ;  afterward  joined  his  brothers  in  the  carpentry 
business;  and  after  entering  the  Methodist  Churcn 
under  the  influence  of  a  revival,  he  became  a  pro- 
bationer for  the  ministry,  and  went  to  Englanu  in 
1847  to  attend  the  Wesleyan  College.  He  was  sent 
to  the  Bahamas  as  a  missionarj',  and  after  being  or- 
dained, in  1K50,  preached  in  Bermuda  until  his  health 
began  to  fail.  Returning  to  Canada  in  1852,  he 
preached  for  eleven  years  to  the  largest  Methodist 
congregations  in  Kingston,  Hamilton,  and  Toronto, 


and  won  the  highest  reputation  for  pulpit  eloquence. 
After  that  he  was  principal  of  the  n'esleyan  Tbe<v 
l(^ical  College  in  Montreal,  greatly  esteemed  iur 
leaming  in  literature,  science,  and  metaphysics. 

JHuindo,  Oiaoooo,  an  Italian  soldier  and  j^liticiao, 
bom  in  Moldovi.  Piedmont,  in  1807 ;  died  in  Roiu«, 
Aug.  26, 1894.  He  was  ardent  in  his  hope  for  Italiu 
independence,  and  atler  sen'ing  some  time  in  tlie 
Pied!montese  army,  he  could  bear  do  longer  the  sitrLt 
of  his  country  plunged  in  misery  and  oppreaMon,  and 
roamed  about  the  world  to  ufht  for  liberty  acti 
against  reaction.  Thus  he  joinea  the  Belgians'  whrn 
they  pose  to  reconquer  their  independence  in  Isvi. 
ana  in  1882  fought  in  Portugal,  and  in  Spain  in  l*^>o 
and  1840  defended  the  constitutional  tlirone  agai2i!4 
the  subveivdve  attempts  of  the  Carlista^    In  the  stnij;- 

?'le  for  Italian  unity  he  was  an  influential  helper  *•( 
'arlo  Alberto  and  v  ittorio  Emanuele  and  a  coadjutor 
of  Cavour.  He  took  part  in  1848  in  the  war  agalD.*4 
Austria,  and  afterward  transferred  his  activity  to  the 
fleld  of  politics.  He  founded  the  "  Opinione  "  ntw*- 
paper,  entered  the  Chamber,  and,  separating  from  the 
old  Right,  worked  with  Cavour  and  Katitryi  to  or- 
l^anize  the  great  Liberal  party  and  to  place  Piedmont 
in  the  lead  as  the  champion  of  the  idea  of  Italian  na- 
tionallsm.  In  1856,  when  Piedmont  recoiled  from 
the  bold  policy  of  Cavour,  he  came  forth  as  the  de- 
fender ofthe  Crimean  expedition.  He  was  eent  latt? 
as  minister  to  Constantinople.  In  1861  Hatara  called 
Gen.  Durando  into  the  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Foieifrn 
Aflfain.  As  such  he  issued  the  memorable  diplomatic 
note  in  which  was  solemnly  aflirmed  the  incontest- 
able right  of  Italy  to  Rome.  After  1870  he  waa  presi- 
dent of  the  superior  military  tribunal,  and  made 
Rome  his  residence  thenceforward.  He  was  choeen  s 
Senator,  and  for  several  yearn  presided  over  that  body. 
Dnroj,  Vifltar,  a  French  statesman  and  historian, 
bom  in  1811 ;  died  Nov.  S5,  1894.  lie  became  a 
professor  of  a  college  in  Paria  in  1833,  and  ailerward 
was  professor  in  the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  From 
1863  to  1869  he  was  Minister  of  Education,  and  a» 
such  he  reorganized  elementary  education  in  France 
on  a  secular  oasis,  contending  stoutly  against  clerical 
influences.  After  he  retired  from  omce  he  waa  nom- 
inated a  Senator.  He  was  elected  to  the  French 
Academy  as  MignetV  successor  in  18M.  The  works  « 
by  whicn  he  is  best  known  are  historiee  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 

DnflUBt,  QiTueppe  Benedetto,  an  Italian  prelate,  bom 
in  Palermo,  Aug.  15,  1818:  died  in  Rome,  April  5. 
hs94.  He  was  Archbishop  or  Catania,  and  was  created 
a  cardinal  priest  on  Feb.  11. 1889. 

FaTa,  Bdeplunie.  a  French  military  oflicer  and  in- 
structor, died  in  Paris,  March  14, 1H94.  Ue  served  in 
the  army  through  the  various  grades,  and  was  a 
general  oflicer  and  head  of  the  E^le  Polyteohniqut-. 
where  he  was  Professor  of  the  Military  Art  and  Forti- 
flcation  under  the  Empire.  He  wrote  several  books 
on  his  special  subjects  and  one  entitled  **  llistoire  des 
Progr^s  de  TArtillerie  "  with  the  assistance  of  NaiH>- 
leon  III,  on  the  strength  oi  which  he  waa  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciencea. 

Figadsr,  Qnfflunie  Leina,  a  French  scientific  writer, 
<bom  in  Montpellier,  in  1819 ;  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  !«, 
1 894.  He  studied  medicine,  and  in  1846  became  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  School  of  Pharmacy  in  Montpellier.  A 
few  years  later  he  went  to  Paris  and  devoted  himself 
to  popularizing  science.  In  a  large  number  of  popular 
books  embellished  with  pictures  he  presented  in  an 
engaging  and  picturesoue  style  the  facts  and  theoriea 
of  physical  science  ana  the  current  conclusions  and 
hypotheses  of  the  naturalists  of  the  time.  His  ori^al 
serious  works  of  science  were  less  noted.  His  princi- 
pal productions  were  **  La  Terre  avant  le  Deluge,"" 
M.a  Terre  et  le  Mer,"  "  Histoirc  des  Plantes,"- La 
Vie  et  les  McDurs  des  Animaux,^^  **Lc«  Insect**," 
"Les  ArticulcH,"  **Les  Oweaux,"  "Lw  Mamifens^," 
"  L'Homme  Primitif,"  and  **  Les  Racee  Humaine^.** 
These  books  were  translated  into  all  the  princif^ 
modem  languaires.  Among  his  other  works  art 
"Exposition  et  11  istoirc  des  Principalea  D^couverfes 
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I   Merveilleux 

.       >iie  el  lea  Al- 

-.  ,  "Lu  Eaux  de  Paris,"  "-Le  Savant  da 
Foyer,"  "  UBrveilloa  de  Suienoo,"  "  l^es  MerveiUeB  da 
riudujitrie,"  "Connais-loi  Toi-mime,'"- Lbb  Myaleres 
de  In  S<.-iet]ce,"  and  '*  Laa  BonheuTS  d'ouire  Tonibe." 
Ills  ■' Leculemain  de  la  Men"  uas  plauod  on  the 
Knman  iadcji  etpargatort'ii. 

Focdiluaiur,  nol  VUbalin,  a  German  archEaolOKiBt. 
bom  in  Hil^uid,  in  ltM3'  diu-d  in  Kiel,  Jan.  9,  IH'Jl. 
He  studied  philology,  and  published  a  book  on  "  The 
Atbenians  and  Socrates,"  conCsiuing-  onglnal  ideaa 
9  sootTed  at  at  first  and  afterward  accepted  bv 
\l  historians,  in  1880  he  viaiCed  Italy  and 
!B.  In  lasT  he  become  professor  at  Kiel  Univer- 
where  beremsined  in  that  cspncity  till  his  death. 
S?i^"~ '-   '■""■    -'-'''■  — 


that,  wer 


tflpoKTaphy  of  i 


re  fruit i 


t  Hell 


im  archsolwv  and  the  mythology  of 
lie  pbilosophy  of  Aristotle.  Prot.  Fo. 
D  tiie  PruHUan  Dint  in   ISiiS,  and  froi 


dosophy  of  Aristotle.    Prot.  Forohhaminer 

"--    "  -    Diol  in   1868,  and  fVoin  1871  tjll 

the  Keichsltt);,  nhere  he  voted 


Qnj.  Sam,  Esrl,  on  English  politician,  bom  Dec. 
28.  IoO:t :  died  Ucc  H,  1894.  lie  van  the  sod  of  Die 
second  Earl  Grey,  who  wai  I*riiue  Minister  frotn 
18»0  to  1834.  Ite  entered  in  1846  the  Whig  Cabinet 
of   Lord   John   Uussell,   which  endured  till    lB5i 

opponent  ot  the  policy  of  Lord  Alierdeen,  which 
rvaulted  in  the  war  with  Kussis.  Alter  ho  becaiue  a 
member  of  the  Houao  of  Lords  he  svldoin  spoke,  pru- 
ferriiitr  to  present  his  opinions  on  questions  of  the 
day  to  the  gctierat  publia  in  tVequrut  and  long  let- 
tars  to  the  "Times."  He  published  in  book  fomi  a 
del'ensB  of  the  colonial  policy  of  Karl  KusBell  (18SSI, 
and  an  esasy   on  the  reform  of  parliamentary  gov- 

Csdw^  a 

»tho  Someiselshi™,  Sov.'w,  1894."  llo' waa'oducateda 
ettle-  Oxford,  uking  his  d^ree  tliere  in  1H68.  His  works 
}reek  include  "  InturnationaT  Law"  (1880);  "Rights  and 
icon-  Duties  of  Neutrals"  (1874);  "Foreign  I'owtra  and 
atises     Junsdiction  nfthe  British  Crown"  (1891), 

,  FhiUp  Oillnrt,  an  English  suthor,  bom 


1873  was 

with  the  ProgrewintJ'. 

FnMb  H,  ex-KioK  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  born  in 
Naples,  Jan.  1»,  1836 ;  died  in  Areo.  Dec.  ^,  1894. 
His  grandfather,  Ferdinand  of  Bourbon- A njou.  In- 
fanta of  Spain,  became  King  of  Naples  and  of  Sicily 
in  1859,  his  fallier  having  renounced  the  throne  in  hu 
favor.  He  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  the  Two 
SiL'ilieH  in  18IA.  Ptancia aucoeeded  his  father,  Fordi- 
nand  U.  on  May  22, 1»59.  On  Sept.  7,1860,  Garibaldi 
entered  Naples,  and  on  Oct.  21,  18<iO,  the  monarchy 
was  declarwl  to  have  lapsed  by  a  plebiscite  and  the 
kingdom  to  be  a  part  of  unitod  Italy.  Francis,  atlsr 
he  capitulated  at  tiaota,  on  Fob.  13,  18«1,  pmtoslad 
ajfainst  this  act,  and  against  the  appropriation  of  the 
title  of  King  of  Italy  by  Vittorlo  Einanuelo. 

Qigoox.  Jtas  Fiupdi,  a  French  painter,  bom  in 
Benani^nn,  Jan.  8,  1SU9;  died  in  Besan9on.  Dec.  10, 
1S94.  He  first  became  noted  when  he  exhibited  five 
remarkable  pictures  at  the  Salon  of  1838,  one  of  which 
was  a  portrait  of  Ciwemicki,  the  Polish  refugee,  Dow 
in  the  Luxembourg.  Another  repreaantad  Henri 
Qiiativ  writing  verses.  He  devoted  himself  later  to 
historical  painting.  Mostof  [ho  worksof  this  period 
haVD  been  forifotten.  One  that  wan  much  admired 
represented  Charlemagne  dictating  his  capitularies.  It 
was  burned  in  the  Conaeil  d'Sut  in  1871.  There  is  a 
remarkable  series  of  lar^e  decorative  paintitigs  now 
"t.  Qervais,  representing  tl 

d  toportraits, 

S  exhibited  portraits  of  younjt 
girls,  and  of  Bonnat,  llenner,  and  Jules  Simon.  He 
published,  in  1885,  "  Cauaerie  aur  lea  Artistes  de  mon 


and  prepared  for  Oxford  University,  but  did  a 


■i»,  1894.  Kitucatod  at  the  Dominican  Mi 
I'uileite  at  (icana  and  Joining  the  Order  of  Preachers, 
he  was  sent  to  the  I'hiUppine  Islanda,  and  there  filled 
the  chair  of  Profawor  cf  Philosophy  and  Theology 
at  Manila.     Ketuming  *■  "—--  --   '—■-   >--  ' 

the  bishopricB  of  Aatoi.,.. _,... 

mude  Bishop  of  Cordoba  From  this  oUlce  he  van 
translated  to  Seville  in  1883,  and  in  168-^  received  the 
c:ardiDars  hat.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning, 
and  a  clear,  candid  thinker.  Hie  books  include 
>■  Katudioe  Bobre  la  Filosofia  de  Sauto  Toman" 
i  Manila,  I8MI ;  "  PMIosophia  ElomenUria,"  and  a 
(Jastilian  version  of  the  same ;  "  Estudios  Keligiosos, 
Cienti(loo^  y  SocUlea "  {mS}i  "  Ilisloria  de  la 
Filo^oria"  (1886:  thia  was  translated  into  French 
hy  Pet»  Pascal  in  ia90-'91);  "La  Biblia  y  la 
Ciencla  "  (Madrid,  1891 1.  The  -  Phllosophia  "  is  the 
principal  text-book  used  in  Spanish 


Instead  of  sodoinfr,  he  went  to  Paris  in  18SG  to  study 
art  and  literature  in  very  thorough  fashion.  In  185T 
he  lived  at  Loch  Awe,  ScotlatKl.  and  afterward  at 
Paisley,  and  his  Scotclidi  sojourn  is  the  theme  of  two 
of  his  eariiest  books.  In  1861  he  returned  to  France, 
'    '  t  Sena,  Autun,  and  Boulogne,  [ho  greater 


countrymen  regarding  the  French  people.  Ho  was 
equally  free  from  narrowne«g  respecting  art,  and,  next 
to  Ruskin,  has  exereii^ed  in  thia  respect  the  most  in- 
Huenco  upon  English  and  American  minds.  Indeed, 
liispuniuanive  power  is  far  greater  [lian  that  of  Buskin, 
and,  unlike  the  latter,  he  was  never  led  captive  by  his 
prejudices.  His  broad  catholic  treatment  of  subjecta 
under  discussion  has  been  of  the  greatest  service,  and 
his  eminently  sane  influence  is  rikoly  to  be  lasting. 
Ilia  atyle  is  not  brilliant,  but  it  is  clear,  direct,  and  al- 
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mmt  always  pleaHin^ir*    As  an  artist  he  never  rose  to  the  Treasury  for  five  years,  he  was  made  a  judge  of 

emincnce/but  his  pictures  were  popular  and  certainly  the  Queen^s  bench  in  1868.    In  187:!  he  beciuiie  a 

had  merit.    Two  of  thera  were  presented  by  him  to  judge  of  the  Probate  and  Divorce  Court,  and  the  pro- 

his  American  friend  the  late  Horatio  Nelson  PowerH,  cedure  now  followed,  the  law  as  to  testamentAr) 

to  whom  his  *^  Unknown  River**  is  inscribed.    From  capacity  and  as  to  marital  obligations,  were  in  a  gnrat 

1866  to  1868  he  was  art  critic  for  the  ^  Saturday  He-  measure  laid  down  by  him.   In  1875  he  became  preq- 

view,**and  in  1869  he  founded  a  new  art  review,  de-  dent  of  the  probate  and  admiralty  diviaion  of  the 

voted  mainly  to  etching,  which  was  styled  "  The  rort-  High  Court  of  Justice.    Sir  James  Hannen  presidtd 

folio.**    lie  also  wrote  much  for  the  "•  Fortnightly  Ke-  over  the  Paruell  oommission  and  wrote  a  large  }>an 

view**  and  other  periodicals,  English,  French,  and  of  tlie  report    He  was  appointed  a  lord  of  apural 

American.     His  "•  Intellectual  Life  **  has  probably  and  created  a  life  peer  in  January,  1891.     In  the  B«.- 

been  the  most  widely  read  of  an^  of  his  books,  and  ring  Sea  Commission  at  Paris  he  was  one  of  the 

there  are  few  books  of  a  didactic  character  so  uni-  British  arbitrators. 

fnrmly  interesting  as  this  one.  which  has  had  a  forma-  HuBsnaimT,  Oarl,  Frelherr  too,  an  Austrian  architect, 
tive  influence  upon  numberless  young  English  and  born  in  Vienna,  July  20,  1833;  died  tliere,  Jan.  4. 
American  readers,  and  is  likely  to  have  for  some  time  1894.  He  studied  in  the  Collegium  Carolinum  at 
to  come.  He  wrote  two  novels,  the  earliest  of  which,  Brunswick  and  the  Vienna  AcaaemVj  and,  after  ex- 
called  **  Wenderholme,**  though  weak  in  construction,  tensive  travel,  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
was  a  capital  study  of  certain  phases  of  life  and  char-  Vienna.  He  was  not  as  able  an  architect,  but  wa^  a 
acter  in  Lancashire  and  Yorksiiire,  and  deserves  to  be  better  courtier  than  Friedrich  Schmidt,  Ueinrich  f  er- 
better  known.  His  later  novel,  *^  Marmome,**  is  an  stel,  and  Theophil  Hansen,  who  were  engaired.  like 
equally  faithful  and  picturesque  story  of  French  life,  him,  in  the  rebuilding  of  Vienna,  but  when  Gottfried 
and  displays  greater  skill  in  construction.  As  Mr.  Semper  died,  in  1879,  ne  was  chosen  to  carry  out  the 
Hamerton  advanced  in  life  his  style,  always  enter-  designs  of  that  architect  in  the  public  buildings  on 
taining,  aoouired  a  deeper,  richer  tone,  while  his  dis-  the  Kingstrasse,  such  as  the  two  museuma,  the  Court 
position  to  look  at  all  sides  of  a  subject  and  deal  fair-  Theater,  and  the  palace.  Critics  found  much  fault 
IV  and  justly  with  them  all  became  more  marked  with  the  changes  that  he  made  in  those  plans  and 
than  ever.    He  was  not  a  profound  thinker,  but  he  with  the  results. 

was  in  every  sense  an  intelligent  one,  possessed  in  a  Hmrman,  Hsniy,  an  English  playwright,  bom  about 
high  degree  of  that  moderation  which  greater  critics  1850  j  died  in  London,  Sept  25, 1894.  He  was  an  ex- 
have  ot^n  lacked.  The  list  of  his  published  works  pert  m  the  technique  of  theatrical  representation,  and 
includes  the  following  books  :  **  Observations  on  assisted  H.  A.  Jones  in  the  preparation  of  **  The  Sil- 
Hesaldry  **  (London,  1851) ;  "  The  Isles  of  Loch  Awe,  ver  King  **  (1882),  and  W.  G.  Wills  in  **  Claudian "" 
and  Other  Poems  of  my  Youth  **  (London,  1855) ;  "  A  (1884),  having  previously  written  **'  Jeanne  Dubarrr  ** 


anti 

the  Decline  of  Classicism**  (London,  1868) ;  "  Etch-  "  Eagle  Joe '*7 1892)',  had  no  great  suocesa.    He  wrote 

ing  and  Etchers  ^  (London,  1868) ;  "  Wenderholme :  A  **  A  Leading  Lady,**  ^*  Hearts  of  Gold  and  Hearts  of 

Story  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire**  (London,  1869) ;  Steel,**  and  other  stories;  was  the  collaborator  of  D. 

**The  Unknown  River:  An  Etcher's  Voyage  of  Dis-  Christie  Murray  in  **  One  Traveler  Betunu^^   •*  He 

covery**  (I^ndon,  1870) ;  ^^  The  £tcher*s  llandbook  **  fell  among  Thieves,**  and  other  novels.   Hepubliahtd 

i London,  1878 ;  third  eaition,  1881 ) ;  **The  Intellectual  also  a  humorous  book  of  anecdotes  entitled  ^  Between 

.ife  **  ( London,  1878) ;  **  Chapters  on  Animals  **(  Lon-  the  Whiflfs.** 

don,  1878  ;  fourth  edition,  1883) ;  '^  Examples  of  Mod-  Harti,  Hdmlofa,  a  German  physicist^  bora  in  Haro- 
ern  Etching  **  (edited,  London,  1874) ; ''  Harry  Blount :  bu^g,  Feb.  22, 1857  ;  died  in  Bonn,  Jan.  1, 18iM.  He 
Passages  in  a  Boy*s  Life  on  Land  and  Sea**  (London,  began  to  study  engineering  in  1875,  devoted  binas^r'.f 
1875) ;  ^  Round  my  House :  Notes  of  Rural  Life  in  later  to  physics,  and  attended  the  Universities  of 
France  in  Peace  and  War**  (^London,  1875;  fourth  Munich  and  Berlin,  taking  his  desrree  in  1880  at  the 
edition,  1880);  **The  Sylvan  Year:  Leaves  fW>m  the  latter,  where  he  became  'Helmholtx*8  assisUtnt.  In 
Notebook  of  Kaoul  Dubois  **  (London,  1876)  ^  "■  Mar-  1888  he  went  to  Kiel  to  teach  theoretical  physios  as  a 
mome**  (Boston  and  Edinburgh,  1878*  this  book  privat  decent.  In  1886  he  was  called  to  Carlsnihe 
was  published  auonvmously) ;  ^*  Modem  Frenchmen :  as  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Technological  High 
Five  Biographies  **  (London,  1878):  *»  The  Life  of  J.  School,  and  in  1889  he  became  the  successor  of  CUu- 
M.  W.  Turner**  (London,  1879) ; "  The  Graphic  Arts  '*  si  us  in  the  professorship  of  Physics  at  Bonn.  IIi»  in- 
(London,  18H2) ;  '^  Human  Intercourse**  (London,  vestigations  were  particularly  directed  to  electrical 
1884) ;  ^  Paris  in  Old  and  Present  Times**  (London,  phenomena.  In  1887-*88  he  investigated  the  cozmec- 
1»M4) ;  ^  Landscape  **  (London,  1885) ;  *'  Imagination  tion  between  light  and  electricity,  and  the  generation 
-       -                    -.      -  -    .         .               -                      -        .       In  18W  he 

«per  on  tlie 
He  ahowixl 

(London,  1889) ;  "  Man  in  Art :  Studies  in  Refigious  at  the  Electric  Exhibition  in  Frankfort  an  apparatus 

and  Historical  Art**  ^New  York,  18S2);  "Drawing  for  detecting  waves  of  electricity, 

and  Engraving**  (London,  1892);  "The  Present  State  ^^s^iup,  Hana,  a  Swiss  general,  bora  in  Aaraa.  in 

of  the  Fine  Arts  in  France**.  (Loudon,  1892).    His  1819;  died  there,  Feb.  2, 1894.    He  was  educated  at 

earliest  writing,  a  series  of  papers  on  "  Rome  in  1849  **  the  Aarau  Gj'mnasiuin,  joined  the  army  in  1889,  and 

for  "The  Historic  Times,**  was  not  republished  in  after  completing  his  term  of  service  studied  mil  itarr 

book  form.  science  independently  in  hia  spare  hours.    In  1^4'<> 

Hainimi,  Jamea,  Lord,  an  English  jurist,  bora  in  he  served  a  few  months  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Wijr- 

Londou,  in  1821 ;  died  there,  March  29,  1894.    He  temberg  Artillery,  then  returaed  to  civil  occupations, 

was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  London,  and  was  edu-  His  knowledge 'and  experience  in  militanr  afliaim 

catcd  at  St  PauPs  School,  studied  jurisprudence  at  were  recognized  in  his  appointment  as  chief  of  tl.e 

Heidelberg,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1848.    He  Federal  artillery  in  1860.    lie  organized  this  arm  of 

wrote  for  tne  press  before  success  came  in  his  profes-  the  service  with  ability  and  energy,  and  when  th«r 

sion,  in  which  his  painstaking  accuracy,  good  sense,  Franco- Prussian  War  broke  out,  in  187<>,  he  was  made 

and  thoroughness  soon  carried  him  to  the  fVont,  pa^t  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  85,000  men  that 

more  brilliant  and  eloquent  comf)etitorB.    Ho  acted  was  mobilized  to  guard  the  neutrality  of  the  fr[>nti<rr. 

for  Great  Britain  in  the  mixed  British  and  American  He  reported  the  cantonal  militia  generally  inelKcient 

commission  for  the  settlement  of  outstanding  claims,  and  after  the  French  army,  on  Feb.  1,  1871,  »ur- 

and  was  one  of  the  prosecuting  counsel  in  the  Fenian  rended  on  the  terms  that  he  arranged  with  Gen. 

trials  at  Manchester.    Having  been  junior  coimsel  for  Clinchant  and  he  had  returned  to  his  duties  as  chief 
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of  artillery,  the  anny  was  ^rradually  reorganized  in  of  "A  Few  Worda  about  Hydropathy  "(1870);  "Our 

accorvianc«  with  hiet  i^ugireMtiontt.  Btidie^,  and  how  we  ehoula  use  tliem"  (18V2);  and 

ffildalmiid,    Hflbiich    BmdoU;   a    Gemian    lexicog-  '' LneH  and  Abuses  of  the  Turkish  Bath"  (1887). 

rapher,  bom  in  Leinsic,  in  1824 ;  died  tliere,  Oct  28,  Hyrtl,  Joaet  a  Hungarian  anatomist,  born  in  Kis 

l^l«4.     He  took  his  aeffree  in  Leipsic  University,  and  Marton,  in  1811 ;  died  in  VieuniL,  July  17,1894.    lie 

l>«came  a  tcsacher  in  nis  native  town  and  scientific  was  made  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 

reader  for  Grinim^s  **  Wdrterbuch,"  to  which  he  made  Prague  in  1837.    In  1845  he  was  called  to  the  same  pro- 

ct^ntributions  founded  on  accurate  philological  studies,  fessorship  in  Vienna  University,  where  he  founded  a 

When  the  brothers  Grimm  died  he  was  associated  famous  museum  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  took  the 

with  Heyne,  Weigand,  and  Lexer  in  the  completion  first  rank  among  the  instructors  in  his  specialty,    lie 

of  the  work,  being  relieved  of  half  of  his  duties  as  retired  in  1874.    His  works  on  aural  surgery  first 

teacher  in  tlie  Thomas  school,  the  town  authorities  attracted  the  attention  of  the  medical   world.    11  is 

continuincr  his  salary  till  the  Saxon  Government  in  anatomical  preparations  caused  him  to  be  known 

lhH9  appointed -him  extraordinary  professor  in  the  everywhere     as    the    **  technical    anatomist."      His 

university.     In  1874  he  was  made  Orainary  Professor  anatomical  group  of  the  skeletons  of  the  LaocoCu 

of  the  German  Language  and  Literature.    He  wrote  statue  won  the  acimiration  of  artists  as  well  as  of  anat- 

independently  several  books  on  German  grammar,  oinists.    His  **  Handbook  of  Topographical  Anatomy  " 

folklore,  education,  and  kindred  subjects.  has  been  translated  into  all  civifized  languages,  and 


Hodgaoa,  Brian  Hon^litaiL,  an  English  Orientalist,  bom  is  the  standard  work  on  the  subject 
near  Macclesfield,  I'eb.  1. 1800;  died  in  London,  May  Tugleflrid,  Sir  Edward,  an  English  naval  officer  and 
25, 18M.  He  entered  the  Indian  civil  service  at  the  explorer,  born  in  Cheltenham,  in  1820;  died  in  London^ 
age  of  eighteen,  and  showed  such  ability  and  lin-  Sept  5, 1894.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1832^  led  a  storm- 
guistio  tuent  that  within  three  years  he  was  ap-  ing  party  at  the  capture  of  Sidon, took  part  m  the  opera- 
pHjinted  secretary  to  the  embassy  in  Nepaul.  At  the  tions  on  the  coast  of  Syria  in  1840,  became  a  lieutenant 
age  of  thirty-three  he  was  appomted  Bntish  resident  in  1842.  assisted  his  father.  Admiral  Samuel  Hood 
in  Nenaul.  Ten  yeani  later  ne  retired  on  a  pension,  Inglefield,  in  surveying  in  China  and  on  the  coast  of 
and  tnenceforward  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  for  Borneo,  where  he  had  many  encounters  with  pirates 
fifteen  years  to  studying  philology  and  Buddhism  be-  and  where  his  vessel  sank,  commanded  the  ^  Comus  " 
fore  returning  to  England.  He  had  discovered  the  at  the  battle  of  Parana,  and  was  commissioned  com- 
aneient  BuddTiist  scriptures  in  Kepaul  in  1824,  and  had  mander  in  1845.  He  commanded  the  private  yacht 
over  400  manuscripts  copied  ana  distributed  among  ^  Isabel"  which  went  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin, 
the  learned  societies  of  Europe.  In  1885  he  received  exploring  800  miles  of  coast  and  reporting  tlie  dis- 
ss a  present  from  the  Grand  Lama  of  Tibet  the  covery  ot  an  open  polar  sea.  In  1853  he  commanded 
^  Kahgyur "  and  the  ^*  Slangyur,"  2  cyclopsedias  of  an  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Government  to  relieve 
the  northern  Buddhistic  literature,  each  comprising  the  party  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  and  on  his  return 
6^  volumes.  Hodgson  collected  ilimalayan  plants  was  made  a  captain.  He  made  the  voyage  again  in 
and  animals,  of  which  he  presented  specimens  to  all  tlie  following  year,  and  brought  back  the  j^elcher 
the  museums  of  £u]t>pe,  and  he  wrote  much  on  the  expedition  alter  its  ships  had  been  abandoned.  In 
mology  of  Nepaul  andi  Tibet  Besides  a  host  of  arti-  the  Crimean  War  Capt  Inglefield  took  part  in  the 
clcs  on  the  languages,  races,  and  literature  of  nortli-  operations  against  SeDastot)ol  and  in  tlic  bombard- 
em  India,  he  wrote  **  Literature  and  Keligion  of  the  ment  of  the  Black  Sea  rorts  and  tlie  blockade  ot 
Buddhists  of  the  North,"  **  Aborigines  of  India,"  and  Odessa.  In  1869  he  was  made  a  rear  admiral.  In 
**  Selections  fVom  the  Records."  1878,  having  been  raised  meanwhile  to  the  rank  of 

TTnfBrw^iiH    ly^JwTJaii^  a    Gemian   humorist,  bom  in  vice-admiral,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  North 

Frankfort,  in  1809;  died  there.  Sept  21,  1894.    He  American  and  West  Indian  Station.    In  1879  he  was 

studied  medicine,  and  practiced  in  his  native  town  as  made  a  full  admiral.    He  was  made  a  Knight  of  the 

a  specialist  in  mental  diseases,  writing  in  his  hours  Bath  in  1887.     Sir  Edward  Inglefield  invented  a 

ent   in 

author 

and 


persuaded  him  to  publ 

grotesque  sketches  in  a  volume  in  1846.    "Struwwel-  vestigations. 

Seter"  went  through  140  editions,  and  was  repro-  Inlaod,  Alemadflr,  an  English  bookseller,  bom  in 
uced  in  nearly  every  country  of  Europe  with  trans-  Edinburgh,  in  1810 ;  died  in  Manchester,  Dec.  7, 1894. 
lations  of  the  humorous  letterpress.  Other  books  He  was  for  many  years  a  bookseller  in  Manchester, 
that  he  made  for  children  were  less  happv.  and  was  well  known  to  authors,  numbering  among 
Hdgidii,  Oarloi,  ex-President  of  Colombia,  bom  in  his  friends  such  men  as  Campbell,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Novita,  July  11, 1882;  died  in  Bogota,  Oct  19,  1894.  Emerson,  and  Lowell,  and  in  tlie  correspondence  be- 
lle was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  College  in  Bogota  and  tween  Carlyle  and  Emerson  his  name  occurs  fre- 
in  the  university  there,  and  took  his  degree  in  law  in  quentlv.  It  was  at  his  persuasion  that  Emerson  went 
1^52.  He  became  an  ardent  Conservative  writer  and  to  England  to  lecture  in  1847.  He  published  the  fol- 
onitor,  edited  the  "  Prensa,"  became  minister  to  Spain  lowing  works:  **List  of  the  Writings  of  William 
in  1881,  and  after  his  return  was  for  some  time  acting  Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt"  (London,  1868) ;  "  Recollec- 
<'hief  Executive,  and  for  several  years  Minister  of  tions  of  George  Dawson"  (Manchester,  1882) ;  "The 
Foreign  Affairs  under  President  Nunez.  Book-Lover's  Enchiridion :  Thoughts  on  Solace  and 
Hnmbert,  ChuiteTB,  a  French  politician  and  juriscon-  Companionship  of  Books"  (London,  1882  ;  fifth  edi- 
9ult,  bom  in  Metz,  in  1822;  died  in  Paris,  Sept  25,  tion,  1888);  **  In  Mcmoriain:  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson: 


elected  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1871  as  a  Repub-     "  Books  for  General  Readers  "  (Manchester,  1S87), 

i:»«^    ..__!  .  .  ...     _    •_     ^t       ^_-       _  1   ?_  T_vi \.t m  T> 1     _     t» : -.1. *._:_: i: ...i    :^    c* 
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published  numerous  works  of  jurisprudence.  electricity,  arid  was  the  first  to  solve'  the  problem  of 

Hnrter,  WUliam  Bell,  an  English  phvsician,  died  at  dividing'electric  currents  for  practical  purposes.  His 
Matlock,  Dec.  2, 1894.  He  took  his  tletfree  at  Glas-  svstem  of  electric  lighting  with  carbon  candles  was 
<fow  in  1866,  and  was  for  many  years  a  leading  prac-  the  first  that  was  aaopted  in  many  large  cities,  and 
titioner  in  hydropathic  medicine.    He  was  the  author     his  inventions,  while  uiey  gave  him  no  pecuniary  re- 
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i:«ovBriBi  thel  h»\e  iupulanted 

Jioqw,  ObtrlM  Bidle,  *  rreiich __ . 

<D  1H13 1  <tie>l  tbere,  OcL  IS,  18U1.  He  wait  flnt  a  map 
envraver,  than  enliatcd  uid  served  evven  yuarH  sh  s 
soldier,  nnd  after  lie  left  the  anny,  in  183T,  lie  worked 
aeven  feara  as  a  ilreuglilHnian  on  Btone  and  wood 
for  illiutraled  pubticatiomi,  disiKnine  pictures  nn  ■< 
great  variety  of  subjecla.  Taking  up  etching 
he  was  very  surcenxful  with  ruatio  lubjeou 
exhibited  regularly  at  tiio  Salon,  tdkintf  medald  in 
i»i\.  liUJl,  and  18«3.  The  eamo  clam  of  »ubjec)H  he 
tniHlod  happily  on  canvas.  For  painting  ol*  peasants 
and  farm  animalH  be  received  medals  m  18-il,18S3, 
and  18M.  He  was  honored  with  the  cross  of  the 
Lei;ioa  of  Honor  in  IHST.  He  was  practically  inter- 
eslad  in  the  brvedins  of  fowls,  and  in  JSM  he  pub- 
lished an  illustrated  handbouk  on  the  subject  en- 
titled "  Lo  Poulailler." 

JobaaOD,  Sir  Tmudi  Oodnliall,  a  Canadian  jurist, 
bom  in  Bedfordshire,  Eu^lunil.  in  181T;  died  in  Mon- 
Irvnl,  May  £7,  IS»4.  He  was  the  son  of  a  captain  ol 
drOKOons;  was  educated  by  private  tutors  and  in  the 
coliefte  at  St  Onier,  Franco ;  went  to  Canada  at  the 
ai(e  or  eighteen;  studied  law,  and  was  udniitled  to 
the  bur  in  183B.  He  rose  to  the  dignity  of  Queen's 
counsel  in  IM7,  waH  ap[iainteil  recorder  of  Rupart'n 
Land  in  1854,  and  from  1355  till  1S5B  was  Governor 
or  Asainihoia.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  puisne 
judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  (juebeo.  In  IBTO  he 
was  appointed  a  special  commissioner  to  Manitoba, 
and  in  18TS  Lieutenant-Governar  uf  tliat  province.  In 
1889  he  was  appointed  chief  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  tjuobec,  holdinir  that  olDce  till  his  deatli. 
Ho  was  knighted  in  IStH). 

King,  Alloa,  an  English  novelinL  bom  in  CuCcombo, 
Somersetshire,  in  183H ;  died  there  in  May,  IBM.  Her 
father  was  the  parson  of  the  parish.  Although  blind 
(yom  the  age  of  seven,  she  Icamod  T  languages,  and 
becatne  a  proliUo  writer  for  magaiioes  and  the  author 
of  nunierous  novels,  which  she  wrote  with  a  type- 
writer. The  niostimportantara"  Forest  Keep''(18Ba); 
"  Eveline " (186S) :  "The I,ady  of  Wlnbume " (1885) ; 
"Sir  Tri-'tram's  Will"  (18HT);  "gueun  of  herself' 
(18T1);  "The  Woman  with  a  Secret"  (1878);  ~X 
Closter  of  Lives"  (1874);  *•  Hearts  or  Coronets" 
(18761 ;  "Twice loved"  (1878);  "Fettered,  yet  Free" 
(1883);  and  "A  Strange  Tangle  "(1885). 

Laoomiaiia,  Ttnlan  ds.  a  French  Orientalist,  died  in 
Chelsea,  England,  UcL  11,  18M.  He  went  in  early 
youth  to  Hong-Kong,  where  he  became  a  silk  mer- 
chant. His  business  was  ruined  by  lossoscaused  liy  a 
typhoon,  and  atler  that  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  Oriental  languages,  acquirini;  a  most  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  and  nire  information  oon- 
ceming  Tibet  He  wont  to  London,  became  Professor 
of  Indo-Chinese  in  University  College,  and  edited  tlio 
"  Babylonian  anil  Oriental  Record,"  The  University 
ofLouvain  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Letters.  Rr.  de  Laconperie  was  one  of  the  discov- 
erois  of  the  relationship  between  the  Chiaose  hiero- 
({l.vphlcA  and  the  ancient  .\kkadian  lanijuiwe. 

Lajaid,  F^ir  AnUn  Smrj,  an  English  archEeologist, 
bom  in  Varin,  Franco,  March  ft.  1817;  diwl  in  Lon- 
doQ,  July  5, 1S91.  Of  Huguenot  descent.  French  by 
birth,  and  Italian  by  education,  he  Heetns  to  hnvu 
been  destined  for  a  cosmopolitan  career.  In  18S3  lie 
was  articled  to  his  uncle,  a  London  solicitor,  but  was 
soon  attracted  to  the  Cevlon  Civil  Service.  Attempt- 
ing to  reach  India  by  land,  he  became  so  much  en- 
amored of  a  life  of  travel  and  adventure  that  he  re. 
linquished  the  thought  of  India,  end  after  securinit 
tlie  aid  of  Lord  i^tratford  do  RediOiflc  he  devoted 
himself  to  conducting  explorations  in  Mesonotamiu. 
His  discoveries  at  Nineveh  at  once  brought  him  into 
notice,  and  no  archfeologjst  since  has  ever  secured  so 
general  a  recognition.  But  his  antiquarian  exploita 
were  all  confined  to  the  eariier  half  of  his  career. 
He  sat  in  Parliament  from  JV^i  to  18»7  as  member  for 
Aylesbury,  and  aflerward  fur  Soutliwark,  and  was 
subsequently  ambassador  at  Madrid   and   Constan- 


tinople. He  retired  fW>m  public  life  in  1880.  and. 
liviiyf  chielly  in  Venice,  occupied  himself  with  an 
criticisms  and  the  collection  of  pictures.  His  vrrv 
latest  writing  was  s  description  of  the  picture  gallrri^ 
in  Rome  for  "Murray's  UaDdbook."    Although  an 


excellent  linguist,  he  via  not  a  profound  arholar.  but 
as  an  enthusiastic  anUquary,  an  active  influentisl 
dlplomBtist,  and  a  diUttanU  in  the  region  of  art  hi- 
was  a  notable  llKUre  of  the  century.  The  familiar  » 
pression  "  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  "  occum-J 
origiDslly  in  one  of  hie  speeches  in  Farliament  Hi, 
worka  include  "Nineveh  and  its  Eemains"  (London, 
1M8;  abridged  edition,  18«7) ;  "The  Monnments  -i 
Nineveh"  (London,  1850);  "Fresh  Discoveries  it 
Bineveh  and  Babylon"  (London,  1849-'S1 ;  abridgi-U 
edition,  IKfiT):  "The  Nineveh  Court  in  the  Cn>l*l 
Palace"  (LoDdon.lSM) ;  "  The  flrancacci  Chapef  an<i 
Masolino.  Massaccio,  and  Fillippino  Lippi '"  (Londiii. 
1868)  -  "  Kugler's  Handbook  of  Painting ;  The  Italian 
Schools"  (edited, London,  1887);  "Early  Adventnn* 
iu  Persia,  Susiana,and  Babylonia"  (I^ndon,  lr^'\ 

Le  Oann,  Haui,  the  assumed  nuiie  of  Tknu  Hurt 
a  British  informer,  bom  in  Colchwter,  BerkBhin-, 
Sipt  as,  1841;  died  in  London,  April  1, 18M.  H.- 
was  apprenticed  to  a  draper,  but  ran  away  wheo  si\- 
teen  jeats  old  to  London,  whence  he  wandered  tc 
Paris  and  obtained  a  commercial  clerkship.     Thi>  h>- 

abandoned  to  go  to  ' ■ '  — '■-■  '-■■--  ''■ 

army  under  tlie  nai 

Anderson  cavalry  ,   -„- 

afterward  in  Tennessee,  wu  oonimieeioned  ^ 
ti'nant  in  1868  and  let  lieutenant  in  18S4,  and  coni- 
manded  a  company  of  soouls.  After  the  war  ht 
wormed  sonie  Fenian  secrets  from  John  O'Neill,  on 
army  comrade  und  neighbor  in  Nsifhville-,  which  h*.' 
communicated,  through  his  fatlicr.  to  the  British  Goi- 

-    ---     Pretending  to  join  the  Fenian  brotherfa.HxI. 


regularly  engaged  as  a  secret  ,.... 
back  to  the  ifnitcd  States  to  take 
Irish   revolutionary  conspiraciea  i 


^-..     Hecm- 

lioated  directly  to  Lord  Uonck,  Governor- (n.>n- 
urni  at  Ottawa,  the  plans  of  the  expedition  of  IsTo. 
which  he  had  helped  lo  organiie,  and  which  he  led 
into  a  deadly  ambush  in  the  forest  Le  Caron  ws* 
soon  afUrward  graduated  as  a  phyBician,  and  begui 
pracUce  in  Sraidwood,  III.,  where  he  opened  a  drug 


-the  Uni..n 

of  Lc  Caron.     lie  served  in  Uj<' 
the  Peninsular  campaign,  bd.I 
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store   and  esUblbhed  a  camp  of  tho  Clan  na  Gael,     signal  servioe  in  the  alege  of  Sebastopol  and  in  other 
lie   sent  extravagant  reports  of  revolutionary  con-     operationM.    In  1869  he  wa»  appointed  inspector  gen- 


Pamell  commission  in  London,  and  broke  down  in  Xadzwo,  Fednioo,  a  Spanish  painter,  born  in  1815; 

hU  attempt  to  ezi)lain  his  reports,  of  which  ho  had  died  in  Madrid,  June  11,  1894.    He  studied  in  Paris, 

M?ut  over  1,200  during  his  twenty-three  years'  berviee  and  exhibited  several  pictures  in  the  Salon.    He  was 

&!»  a  police  spy.    Ho  published  a  book  called  ^  Twen-  a  tine  colorist  and  strong  in  portraits,  and  gained  a 

ty-five  Years *in  the  Secret  Service."  wide  repuution  by  his  paintings  of  historical  person- 

Leoonfte  da  Liila,  Oharlea  UtaiB  Ben^  a  French  poet,  ages.    At  the  time  of  nis  death  he  was  Director  of 

bom  in  the  island  of  K^union,  Oct  23. 1818;  died  in  tne  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  of  the  Museum  of 

Paris,  *Iuly  17,  1894    His  parents  had  emigrated  to  Painting  in  Madrid. 

Reunion  from  Brittany.  He  was  sent  to  Rcnnes  for  Magnaid,  Fnnada.  a  French  journalist,  bom  in  Bel- 
hi!«  education  in  1847,  and  took  part  in  the  revolu-  glum,  in  1887;  diea  in  Paris.  Nov.  18, 1894.  He  held 
tionary  overturn  of  1848  as  an  ardent  Republican.  In  an  office  in  the  Government  before  he  joined  the  stall 
1853  he  published  "Pofimes  Antiques,"  remarkable  of  the  "Figaro,"  soon  alTter  it  was  founded  and  before 
for  artistic  perfection.  ^*  Podmes  Barbares  "  appeared  it  was  converted  into  a  dail  v  paper.  He  became  man- 
in  1S62.  In  1878  his  tragedy  "  Les  Erynnies"  was  aging  editor  in  1876.  and  wnen'Villemessant  died,  in 
acted  at  the  Od^n.  In  1882  he  published  "  PoSmes  1879,  he  succeeded  nim  as  editor  in  chief.  Magnard 
Tragiques."  A  second  tragedy, "  L^Apollonide,"pub-  made  the  paper  the  journal  of  aristocratic  and  fash- 
ILshed  in  1888,  was  never  put  upon  the  stage.  He  ionable  society  and  of  the  literary  and  artistic  world, 
translated  into  French  with  wonderfUl  literal  exacti-  No  writer  did  so  much  to  secure  the  acceptance  of 
tude  the  **  Idyls"  of  Theocritus  and  the  "Odes"  of  the  republic  by  those  classes.  He  was  the  chief 
Anacreon  (1861);  the  "Iliad"  (1866);  the  "Odys-  political  writer,  and  treated  the  questions  of  the  day 
8ey"(1867);  Hesiod's  "Orphic  Hynms"  (1869);  the  m  a  regular  article  signed  with  his  initials.  The 
tragedies  of  iEschylus  (1872) ;  Horace  (1873) ;  and  Boulanger  movement  he  condemned  in  unqualified 
Sophocles  (1877).  In  1871  he  published  anonymously  terms,  and  since  that  period  the  "  Figaro"  has  been 
a  **  Republican  Catechism  "  and  a  "  Popular  History  more  a  republican  than  a  monarchical  sheet, 
of  Chriatianity."  From  1878  till  his  death  he  was  Manhall,  William  OaUar.  a  British  sculptor,  bom  in 
librarian  of  the  Luxembourg.  In  1887  he  was  elected  Edinburgh,  in  1818;  diea  in  London,  June  16, 1894. 
a  member  of  the  Academy  as  the  successor  of  Victor  Ho  was  Mucated  in  Edinburgh,  and  studied  art  there 
Hugo,  whose  vote  had  been  one  of  the  two  cast  for  before  going  to  London,  where  he  had  Chantrey  and 
hitu  when  he  was  first  a  candidate  ten  years  before.  Bailev  for  masters,  and  in  1886  to  Rome.    He  be^an 

Ledooliowi^  MieQ^ydaw,  a  Polish  prelate,  born  in  to  exnibit  in  1885,  and  in  1839  he  settled  in  London. 
Gorki,  Oct.  29,  1822;  died  in  Lucerne.  Switzerland,  He  designed  a  national  memorial  to  tlie  Duke  of 
July  23,  1894.  He  was  educated  for  tne  Church  in  Wellington,  and  executed  statues  of  Clarendon  and 
the  Jesuit  College  of  nobles  at  Rome,  was  ordained  Lord  Somcrs  for  the  Parliament  building,  reliefs  for 
in  1S45,  and  in  a  short  time  was  made  a  prelate  of  the  St.  PauPs  Cathedral,  and  numerous  statues  erected  by 
papal  household  and  apostolic  prothonotary.  He  was  public  subscription — notably,  one  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
attached  to  the  papal  legation  at  Lisbon,  and  thence  m  Manchester,  one  of  Jenner  in  Kensington,  one  of 
was  sent  in  1856  as  a  delegate  to  the  South  Amer-  Crompton  the  inventor,  and  one  of  the  seventh  Earl 
ican  republics.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  nuncio  of  Derby.  His  is  the  allegorical  group  of "  Agricul- 
at  Brussels.  In  1866  his  election  as  Archbishop  of  ture"  in  Prince  Albert's  memorial  in  Hyde  Park. 
Gnezno.  Poland,  was  approved  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  For  the  Art  Union  he  produced  "  The  Broken  Pitch- 
When  the  (Government  refused  to  support  the  Pope  in  er  "  (1842) ;  "  Rebecca,"  "  First  Whisper  of  Love  " 
his  pretensions  to  temporal  power,  and  when  the  edu-  (1845) ;  and  "  Dancing  Girl  reposing."  One  of  his 
cational  question  arose  after  the  establishment  of  thu  best  known  works  is  "  Sabrina."  I&  was  elected  a 
Gennan  Empire,  he  became  the  bitterest  opponent  of  Roval  Academician  in  1852. 

the  tiovemmont,  and  incited  the  priests  to  resist  the  Jbaooh,  Backer,  an  Austrian  novelist,  bom  in  Lem> 
new  laws.  In  1873  he  was  sentenced  to  imprison-  berg,  in  1838;  died  in  Lindhek,  Hesse,  April  22,1894. 
ment  for  two  years.  While  he  was  in  prison  the  Pope  He  studied  in  Prague  and  Gratz,  and  became  a  pro- 
created him  a  cardinal,  March  15,  1875.  After  his  fessor.  Soon  he  devoted  himself  altogether  to  litera- 
release,  on  being  expelled  from  (^alicia,  where  his  ture.  He  depicted  the  tragedies  and  comedies  of 
compatriots  greeted  him  with  warm  demonstrations,  everyday  life,  specifically  in  Jewish  families.  His 
he  went  to  Itome,  and  was  the  recipient  of  the  marked  numerous  novels  were  translated  into  French  and 
favor  of  Pius  IX,  who  gave  him  apartments  in  tho  attained  considerable  popularity. 
Vatican  palace,  from  which  he  continued  to  issue  Keoraier,  Hoiurt,  a  Canadian  statesman,  bom  in  Iber- 
nastorals  to  his  diocese.  This  angered  the  Prussian  ville,  Quebec,  Oct  15,  1840;  died  in  Montreal,  Oct. 
(7<)vemment.  He  was  tried  in  his  absence,  and  again  80,  1894.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  college  in 
condemned.  When  at  length  the  severities  of  the  Montreal,  and  became  editor  of  the  "  Journal,"  m  St 
May  laws  were  relaxed  and  the  (^rman  Govemment  Hyacinthe.  Studying  law  in  that  town,  he  was  ad- 
adopt«d  a  conciliatory  attitude  in  return  for  the  sup-  mitted  to  practice  in  1867,  and  rose  rapidlv  in  his 
p»)rt  of  the  Center  party,  the  Vatican  changed  its  pro-  profession.  In  1872  he  was  elected  as  a  Liberal  to 
vocative  policy,  and,  in  token  of  the  changed  spirit,  the  Quebec  House  of  Assembly  from  Rouvillo,  and 
Ledochowski  resigned  his  archbishopric  in  1884,  be-  sat  only  two  years.  In  1879  he  was  returned  once 
mg  made  secretary  of  the  memorials.  In  1892  he  more,  and  was  appointed  Solicitor  General  in  the 
succeeded  Cardinal  Simeoni  as  prefect-general  of  the  Joly  Cabinet,  which  lasted  only  five  months.  For 
(Congregation  iUpropctganda  jyje.  the  next  four  years  he  vigorously  seconded  Jolv  in 

MiJIiixdo,  Sir  WUliam  Soott,  a  British  general,  bom  in  his  attacks  on  the  Conservative  party,  and  when  Joly 

Lotu:^  Scotland,  in  1819;  died  in  Nice,  France,  Marcli  retired,  in  1883,  he  continued  his  invectives  against 

2, 1S94.     He  was  educated  at  Sandhurst,  entered  the  miagoverament  and  corruption  with  only  a  handful 

army  as  ensign  in  1887,  was  a  captain  in  1848,  and  of  supporters.    Popular  favor  and  Clerical  sympathy 

wjrved  a*  assistant  quartermaster  general  under  Sir  he  at  last,  adroitly  and  not  very  scrupulously,  at- 

(.'harlea  Napier,  whose  daughter  he  married  in  Sindh.  tracted  to  his  side  by  representing  the  hanging  of 


1854.  In  the  bei^inning  of  the  Crimean  campaign  he  Orangemen,  to  which  the  Quebec  Liberals  had  tame- 
was  intrusted  with  the  formation  and  command  ot  ly  submitted.  Abandoning  both  the  name  and  the 
the  land  transport  or  military  train.    He  performed     platform  of  the  Liberal  party,  he  headed  a  coalition 
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that  ho  called  the  National  party ,  and  beat  the 
"Rope"  party  in  the  next  elections.  To  please  hia 
Clerical  allies,  after  he  became  Premier,  on  Jan.  27, 
1887,  he  carried  through  a  bill  granting  £80,000  to 
the  Catholic  Church  in  compensation  for  lands  once 
confiscated  from  the  Jesuit  society.  Jobbery  and 
corruption  in  his  own  party  and  affecting  his  own 
reputation,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Baie  des 
Chaleuni  Railway,  led  Lieutenant-Governor  Angers 
to  dismiss  the  Cabinet  in  1891,  and  in  the  succeeding 
elections  the  Conservatives  came  in  with  a  strong 
in^ority.  He  vigorously  rebutted  all  imputations 
against  his  honor ;  yet  he  was  not  forgiven  for  per- 
mitting extravagance  and  even  jobbery  as  gross  as 
that  which  he  formerly  inveighed  against. 

in^mul^  k^KtmnAan-  TheodoT  yon,  a  Russian  explorer, 
bom  in  8t  retersburg,  in  1816 ;  died  in  March,  1894i 
lie  was  educated  in  a^ymnasium  in  St.  Petersburg, 
studied  medicine  at  iJorpat  University,  graduating 
in  1887,  and  continued  his  studies  in  Berlin,  Broslau, 
Erlangen,  aiid  Vienna.  On  his  return  to  Russia  he 
was  appointed  a  professor  at  Kiev  University,  but 
immediately  began  his  career  as  a  geographical  ex- 
plorer, accompanying  Karl  Bar^s  expedition  to  Lap- 
land. He  was  sent  out  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1843  to  explore  northern  Siberia,  and  there  he  took 
valuable  observations  of  the  temperature  of  the  earth 
at  different  depths.  He  was  engaged  many  yean*  in 
working  out  the  scientific  results  of  his  expedition, 
and  published  his  memoirs,  dealing  with  the  geogra- 
phy, botany,  zoology,  and  anthropology  of  Siberia,  in 
Doth  German  and  Russian.  Later  he  gave  his  atten- 
tion to  agriculture,  and  made  a  trip  to  Turkestan  to 
observe  the  tilli^?e  practiced  by  the  Usbegs.  Among 
his  published  works  are  treatises  on  "  Mammoths  of 
Siberia,"  **  Hares,"  **  Remains  of  Labyrinthodonts," 
**  Problems  of  Hippology,"  and  "  Northern  Branches 
ofthe  Gulf  Stream." 

Mdrlej,  Heniy,  English  author,  bom  in  London, 
Sept  16, 1822 ;  died  in  Carisbrooke,  Isle  of  Wight, 
May  14,  1894.  He  was  educated  at  the  Moravian 
School  at  Neuwied,  Germany,  and  at  King^s  College, 
London,  of  which  college  ne  afterward  oecame  an 
honorary  fellow.  He  practiced  medicine  for  several 
years  at'Madeley,  in  Shropshire,  and  afterward  taught 
school  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  fVom  1857 
to  1865  was  lecturer  on  English  literature  at  King^s 
CoUe^^e,  where  he  directed  the  evening  classes  of  the 
English  department  His  method  of  teaching  school 
is  described  by  himself  in  No.  200  of  "  Household 
Words."  He  was  afterward  Professor  of  English  Lit- 
erature at  University  and  Queen's  Colleges,  and  from 
1882  to  1890  was  principal  of  University  Ilall,  Gordon 
Square^  London.  He  was  for  some  time,  immediately 
after  his  removal  to  London,  associated  with  Charles 
Dickens  in  the  editorship  of'*  Household  Words,"  and 
later  he  became  editor  in  chief  of  the  "  Examiner." 
On  his  retirement  from  the  professorship  in  Univer- 
sity College  he  was  made  professor  emeritus,  and 
thereafter  he  resided  at  Carisbrooke,  Isle  of  Wight 
He  was  an  industrious  author  and  editor,  but  his  chief 
work,  bearun  in  its  present  form  in  1887  and  continued 
till  his  death,  is  his  "English  Writers:  An  Attempt 
toward  a  History  of  English  Literature."  He  had  com- 
pleted 10  volumes  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  the 
narrative  was  brought  down  to  the  period  of  Shakes- 
peare. His  work  was  popular  and  has  a  recognized 
value,  but  he  was  a  better  literary  historian  than 
critic.  His  published  works  comprise  the  following : 
**A  Dream  of  the  Lily  Bell:  Tales  and  Poems" 
(London,  1845) ;  "  Sunrise  in  Italy  :  Reveries  "(1848) : 
"How  to  make  Home  Unhealthy  "  (1H50);  "A  De- 
fense of  Ignorance"  (1851);  "  The  Life  of  Bernard 
Palissy  of  Saintcs"  (2  volumes,  1852);  "The  Life 
of  Jerome  Cardan  "  (1854) ;  «  The  Life  of  Henry  Cor- 
nelius Agrippa  von  Nettesheim"  (1856)'  "Gossip," 
a  collection  of  essavs  that  first  appeared  m  "  House- 
hold Words"  (1857);  "Memoirs  of  Bartholomew 
Fair  "  (1858) ;  "  Fables  and  Fairy  Tales  "  (2  volumes, 
1859);  "Oberon's  Horn:  A  Book  of  Fairy  Tales" 
(1860);   "English  Writers:  Vol.  I,  Writers  before 


Chaucer"  (18A4);  Vol.  II,  "From  Chanoer  to  Dun- 
bar" (1867);  "Sketches  of  Russian  Life''  (edit^ 
1866) :  "  Journal  of  a  London  Playgoer  from  1857  v> 
1866  "  (1866) ;  "  Tales  of  English  Literature.  Part  1" 
(1868) ;  "  King  and  Commons :  Cavalier  ana  Purit^in 
Songs  "  (1868) ;  "  Clement  Marot,  and  Other  Studies  " 
(1871) ;  "  First  Sketch  of  English  Literature ''  ( 18TS  - ; 
**  Shorter  EnglUh  Poems"  (edited,  1876) ;  ^  Illurtra- 
tions  of  Englfsh  Religion"  (edited,  1877);  "  Chicken 
Market,  and  Other  Fiury  Tale«"  (1877);  "Shonrr 
Works  in  English  Prose"  (edited,  1880) ;  -^  Sketch<« 
of  Longer  Works  in  English  Verse  and  Proee  "  ( l!<^l  i ; 
"  Library  of  English  Literature  "  (edited,  1681,  Vols. 
I-IV);  "English  Literature  in  the  Beign  of  Vic- 
toria" (Leinsic,  1881);  "  English  Writers:  An  Attempt 
toward  a  History  of  English  Literature"  (Londt^ 
1887-^94,  10  volumes).  In  addition  to  these  works 
he  edited  "Morley's  Universal  Library"  (6S  vol- 
umes); "CasselPs  "National  Library"  (214  Tolamee. 
each  book  with  an  introduction  by  him) ;  "  Libran^  of 
English  Literature"  (187.W81,  5  volumes);  "the 
Carisbrooke  Libraiy "  (1889-*»1,  14  volumes);  and 
"  Morley^s  Companion  Poets  "  (1891-^92,  9  volantt»  . 
His  wonderful  literary  activity  and  rapidity  of  work- 
manship may  be  comprehended  when  it  is  ineDtioDt:d 
that,  besides  the  long  list  of  works  here  enumerated, 
he  brought  out  an  edition  of  Steele  and  Addison  a 
*"  SpecUtor,"  with  notes,  in  1868,  and  "  F)orio^»  Mon- 
taigne "  and  "  BoswelPa  Life  of  Johnson  "  in  1886. 

Miaizdg,Bidhaid,  an  English  philologist,  bom  at  Ber- 
mondsey,  in  1883;  diea  at  Harold  Wood,  Emcx,  May 
12, 1894.  He  was  educated  at  tlie  Battersea  Training 
College,  took  orders  in  the  English  Church  in  1871. 
and  was  head  master  of  the  Royal  Masonic  Institution 
for  Boys  from  1875  to  1891.  In  1874  he  was  made 
Presi<ient  of  the  Philological  Society.  He  was  one 
ofthe  most  thorough  andscholarlv  philologists  of  hb 
day,  and  won  equal  fame  by  nis  labon»  in  early 
English  and  Pali,  the  sacred  language  of  Buddhirsm. 
His  earliest  work  was  "The  Etymolofry  of  Local 
Names"  (London,  1857),  which  clearly  showed  the 
bent  of  his  mind.  Exclusive  of  the  works  that  hv 
edited,  which  are  many  and  important,  be  published 
the  following  books  subsequently  to  1857  :  **  Lei^Cure^ 
on  the  Excellency  ofthe  Bible"  (London,  185>>; 
"Specimens  of  Early  English,  A.  D.  1250-14ii0'' 
(1866-72);  "Historical  Outlines  of  English  Ac«i- 
aence :  Chapters  on  the  History  and  Development  of 
the  Language  and  on  Wora  Formation"  (lbT:i  ; 
" Elementary  Lessons  in  English  Grammar"  <1874>; 
"Primer  of  English  Grammar"  (1875);  "On  the 
Survival  of  Early  English  Words  in  our  Present 
Dialects  "(English  DiiQect  Society,  1876);  "^Report 
on  PWi  Literature"  (1880);  "Punrala  Pannatti*' 
(1883);  "Dathavamsa"  (1884);  "Pali  Not««  and 
Queries  "  (1884) ;  "  Folk  Tales  of  India  "  (1^64-^5 1. 

Kalflj  HiMin,  Sultan  of  Morocco,  bom  in  IbSl : 
died  June  7, 1894.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  presence,  of 
commanding  will,  and  of  keen  intellect  and  ready  wit. 
He  succeeded  his  father,  Sidi  Mohammed,  on  SepL  ^ 
1878,  through  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  Muley  Azziz. 
then  Governor  of  Fez.  Before  ascending  the'  throne 
he  was  a  man  of  austere  religious  habits,  the  hus- 
band  of  one  wife,  and  diligent  in  affairs.  He  wa>i  a 
hard-working  sovereign,  w'ho  early  in  his  reign  was 
willing  to  introduce  moaem  improvements  into  Uie 
country  and  establish  more  coroial  commercial  and 
diplomatic  relations  with  Europe.  His  eyes  having; 
been  opened  to  the  dangers  of  such  a  course,  he  rv- 
turned  to  the  old  policy  of  exclusion  and  isolation. and 
with  astute  diplomacy  and  clever  prevarication  played 
off  one  jealous  power  against  another. 

Kandr,  Baron  Jaioinir,  an  Australian  physician  and 

ShilantnropisU  bom  in  Eich  horn,  Moravia,  in  182:!; 
ied  in  Vienna,  Aug.  23, 1894.  His  father  havimr 
placed  him  in  the  army  against  his  inclination,  in  1S65. 
ne  resigned  his  commission  to  study  medicine  in  Wun- 
burg,  lie  made  a  specialty  of  insanity,  and  after  serv- 
ing as  a  volunteer  nospital  surgeon  witli  the  army  dur- 
ing the  Italian  campaign  of  1859,  he  pursued  his  studies 
of  alienism  in  foreign  countries.    During  the  war  of 
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ISr}^  he  gave  his  services  to  the  wounded  and  sick  in 
tite  iield.  In  1870-^2  he  worked  in  the  French  field 
hi-ttipitals,  being  in  Paris  durinjc^  the  sie^e,  and  under 
the  Commune  the  director  of  8  hospitals.  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  organizers  of  the  ambulance  service 
in  the  Servian  war  of  1870,  and  performed  valuable 
t^rvioos  in  the  same  capacity  during  the  Rusao-Turkish 
war.  lie  founded  the  Vienna  Volunteer  Ambulance 
SiK'iety  after  the  burning  of  the  Ring  Theater.  Count 
Mundy  published  several  works  on  military  hospital 
practice.    His  death  waH  a  suicide. 

Hewton,  Sir  OharlM  Thomas,  English  archsBologist, 
bom  in  Bredwardine,  Herefordshire,  1816;  died  in 
Westgate,  near  Margate.  Nov.  28, 1894.  Ho  was  edu* 
cated'at  Shrewsbury  School  and  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford.,  and  in  1840  became  an  assistant  in  the  dejpart- 
ta«nt  of  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  and  was 
connected  with  the  museum  in  various  capacities  un- 
til his  resignation  in  1885.  While  British  vice-consul 
at  Mitylene  he  made  many  explorations  and  disco v- 
ericji  in  Asia  Minor,  the  most  important  bein^  the 
finding  of  the  mausoleum  at  Hallcaniaasus  mentioned 
by  Vitruvius.  Throughout  his  life  he  retained  an 
enthusiastic  interest  in  the  discoveries  of  other  ex- 

t>lorer».  The  British  Museum  was  much  enriched 
>y  hia  own  discoveries,  and  among  archaeological 
Hoholars  his  rank  is  very  hiffh.  From  1880  to  1885 
he  was  Professor  of  Archieolo^y  in  University  Col- 
lejare,  London,  but  as  a  lecturer  did  not  achieve  marked 
aucceas,  although  his  sound  scholarship  was  evident 
here  as  elsewhere.  He  received  mairjr  honors  at 
liotne,  was  a  corresponding  member  or  the  French 
Institute,  and  a  meniber  of  several  learned  societies. 
He  published  "Notes  on  the  Sculptures  at  Wilton 
House"  (1849);  **A  History  of  Discoveries  at  Hali- 
camassus,  Cnidus,  and  Branchidse"  (London,  1862^ 
**  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  the  Levant"  (1865); 
**  Synopsis  of  the  Contents  of  the  British  Museum, 
Department  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities " 
( 1867-^81);  "Guide  to  the  Blacas  Collection  of  An- 
tiquities '^  (1867).  Edited  **  The  Collection  of  Greek 
Inscriptions  in  the  British  Museum"  (Oxford,  1874) ; 
^  Ess»avs  on  Art  and  Archieology  "  (London,  1880); 
"*  Ancfent  Greek  Inscriptions  in  the  British  Museum" 

lionol,  Jokn,  Scottish  author,  bom  in  Montrose,  For- 
fanihire,  Sept.  8, 1838 ;  died  in  London,  Oct  11, 1894. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  the  astronomer  John  Pringle 
Nichol,  and  was  educated  at  (rlasgow  University  and 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In  1873  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
was  given  to  him  by  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's. 
From  1861  to  1889  he  held  the  chair  of  English  Lit- 
erature at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  was  one  of' 
the  prominent  advocates  of  the  cause  of  the  North  in 
the  American  civil  war,  and  visited  the  United  States 
near  the  close  of  that  conflict  He  was  the  author  of 
the  article  on"  American  Literature  "  in  the  "  Encyclo- 
Tttedia  Britannica,"  and  did  much  to  make  American 
1>ooks  popular  in  England.  He  published  in  book 
fonn  "Leaves,"  verse  (Edinburgh,  1854);  "Frag- 
ments of  Criticism"  {I860);  "Hannibal;  An  Histor- 
ical Drama"  (London,  1872);  "Tables  of  European 
History,  A.  D.  200-1876"  (1876;  fourth  edition,  in- 
cluding "  American  History"  and  extending  to  1888, 
1KK8) ;  "  Tables  of  Ancient  History,  B.  C.  1500,  A.  D. 
2iW  "  (1870) ; "  English  Composition"  ( 1879) ;  "  Bvron" 
in  "  English  Men  of  Lettcn* "  (1880) ;  "  The  Death  of 
Themistoclcs,  and  Other  Poems"  (1881) ;  "  American 
Literature  :  An  Historical  Sketch,  1 620-1 SSO"  (Edin- 
burgh, 1882) ; "  Robert  Bums :  A  Sketch  of  his  Char- 
acter and  Genius"  (1882);  "Baun"  In  "English 
Philosophers"  (1888) ;  "  Lord  Baun's  Life  and  Phi- 
losm»hy"(1887-'89). 

wiDOtam,  Baron  Qiovamii,  an  Italian  statesman,  bom 
in  San  Biagio,  Calabria,  in  1828  •  died  in  Vice  Equense, 
near  Naples,  June  13, 1894.  lie  was  educated  as  a 
lawyer,  and  was  drawn  into  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  Toung  Italy.  He  joined  the  Republican 
anny  in  1848,  and  was  wounded  in  an  engagement 
with  the  French.  When  the  revolution  was  sup- 
pressed he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession. 


In  1857  he  joined  the  insurrection  ajjralnst  the  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner, 
and  subsequently  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death. 
His  sentence  being  commuted  to  life  imprisonment, 
he  was  sent  to  the  sailers,  and  afterward  was  con- 
lined  on  the  island  of  Favignana.  When  the  revolu- 
tion occurred  in  1860  he  was  set  free  with  the  other 
political  prisoners.  He  took  command  of  a  force  of 
volunteers  that  was  raised  in  central  Italy  to  over- 
throw the  papal  government  He  served  as  aid-de- 
camp to  Garibaldi  through  the  campaign  of  1866,  and 
in  1867  commanded  an  expedition  against  Rome. 
When  the  United  Kingdom  of  Italy  was  organized 
Baron  Niootora  entered  the  Chamber  as  Deputy  for 
Salerno.  He  soon  took  rank  as  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent and  forceful  leaden  of  the  Extreme  Left,  and 
when  his  party  attained  the  ascendency  in  1876  he 
became  Mmister  of  the  Interior  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Depretis.  After  setting  on  foot  energetic  measures 
for  dealing  with  the  banditti  of  Sicily  and  restoring 
the  supremacy  of  the  law.  he  left  the  Cabinet  in  De- 
cember. 1877,  and  resumea  the  leadership  of  his  group 
in  the  Chamber.  In  1888  he  was  wounded  in  a  du^ 
with  sabers  fought  with  Seoretaiy  Lovito,  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  interior,  who  was  also  wounded.  He 
had  provoked  a  challenge  when  he  suspected  that  the 
authore  of  a  slanderous  attack  in  a  pamphlet  alfecting 
his  reputation  had  been  rewarded  by  the  minlstiy. 
He  became  Minister  of  the  Interior  again  in  the  fl»t 
Crispl  Cabinet,  and  was  in  favor  of  a  more  conciliatory 
policy  toward  the  Church  than  tlie  one  demanded  by 
his  party.  In  1892  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Chamber, 
but  went  into  the  Opposition  with  his  Iriends. 

HoeL,  Hon.  Bodan  Beznlay  WiioUMd^,  an  English  poet, 
bora  in  1884 ;  died  at  Mainz,  Germany,  May  26. 1894. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Gainsborougn.  and 
w^as  educated  at  Cambridge.  His  poetry  never  en- 
joyed general  favor,  and  appeals  rather  to  a  limited 
circle  of  cultivated  readers.  He  wrote  too  much,  and 
his  vene  suffers  fVoni  obscuritv  in  many  places,  but  It 
is  very  often  melodious.  His  books  include  "  Behind 
the  Veil,  and  Other  Poems  "  (London,  1863);  "  Beatrice, 
and  Other  Poems  "  ( 1869) ;  "  The  Red  Flag,  and  Other 
Poems  "  (1872 ) ;  "  Livingstone  In  Africa,"  venie  (1874); 
"  The  Home  of  Ravensburg :  A  Tragedy  "  (1877) ;  "A 
Little  Child's  Monument"  (1881);  "A  Philosophy 
of  Immortality"  (1882);  "Essays  on  Poetry  and 
Poets"  (1886);  "Songs  of  the  Heights  and  Deeps"; 
"  A  Modem  Faust,  and  Other  Poems  "  (1888) ;  "  Poor 
People's  Christmas." 

Hidtoa,  BaflMl,  President  of  Colombia,  bom  in  Carta- 
gena, Sept.  28, 1825;  died  there,  Sept  18,  1894.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  university  in  Carta^na  in  1851, 
and  the  next  year  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Panama.  In  1853  he  was  called  into  the  Cabi- 
net by  President  Obando,  but  could  not  agree  with  the 
policy  of  the  Administration,  and  resiirn^  soon  to  join 
the  Opposition.  In  1855  President  Mellarino  appointed 
him  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  ofHce  he  held 
two  vears.  He  edited  the  "  Porvenir,"  and  was  inter- 
estea  in  other  papers.  In  1857  he  was  elected  to  tlie 
Senate.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  again 
under  President  Mosquera  in  1861-'62,  and  a  member 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  at  Rio  Negro  in 
186.3.  For  some  time  after  this  he  edited  "  El  Conti- 
nental "  in  New  York,  where  he  was  a  wann  friend  of 
the  Union  cause.  From  1865  till  1875  he  was  Colombian 
consul  at  Havre  and  Liverpool.  Having  been  elected 
to  the  Senate,  he  returned  to  Colombia,  and  stood  as 
the  Liberal  candidate  for  President  He  was  elected 
Govemor  of  Bolivar,  fVom  which  State  he  was  stMit  to 
the  Senate  in  1878,  and  in  1879  was  elected  President 
In  the  first  two  years  he  made  great  improvements  in 
the  public  administration  and  promoteu  railroad  con- 
struction. He  allowed  the  Conservatives  rcpresenta- 
tion  in  the  Government,  which  tended  to  allay  the  bit- 
terness of  party  spirit  A  treaty  of  commerce  with 
Spain  was  signed  in  Paris.  When  elected  President 
a^ain  in  1H83  he  had  a  larire  majority.  Tlie  coni«titu- 
tional  refonns  that  he  promised  were  instituted  at 
once,  but  this  led  to  a  rebellion  in  5  States  in  the  be- 
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ginning  of  1885.  Tho  United  States  then  landed 
troops  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  Istlmius  of 
Panama,  which  discouraged  tlie  rebel  leaders  and 
impellea  them  to  surrender  in  August,  afler  losing 
the  critical  battle  of  Calaniar  on  July  i,  1885.  Presi- 
dent Nunez  adopted  stringent  measures  against  the 
Opposition,  suppressing  newspapers  and  banishing  the 
leaders.  This  course  so  exasperated  the  country  that 
on  Dec.  12, 1887,  he  virtually  retired  from  the  presi- 
denoj,  turning  over  the  executive  functions  to  Vice- 
President  Eliseo  Poyan.  Dr.  Nunez  has  lived  since 
at  Cartagena,  and  afthough  he  was  re-elected  for  the 
fourth  time  by  the  National  party  in  1891  over  Gen. 
Velez,  the  candidate  of  the  old  Liberals  and  the  Con- 
servatives of  military  tendencies,  still  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  Bogota  continued  to  be  the  executive  head  of 
the  Government  in  reality.  Dr.  Nunez  was  one  of  the 
ablest  literary  men  of  his  nation,  the  author  of 
meritorious  poetry  and  many  other  works. 

OllYifln-lurtinB,  Joadhim  Pedro,  a  Portuguese  states- 
man, bom  in  Lisbon,  in  1845 ;  died  there,  Aug.  24, 
1894.  lie  represented  Oporto  during  many  vears,  and 
was  Minister  of  Finance  in  1892  m  the  Cabinet  of 
Diaz  Ferreira.  His  report  on  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country  and  the  bills  that  he  introduced  pro- 
posed a  considerable  reduction  in  the  interest  of 
the  foreign  debt  and  high  protectionist  duties.  lie 
was  an  eminent  historical  and  philosophical  writer. 

PaiiB,  Philippe,  Comte  de,  a  French  pretender,  bom 
in  the  Tuilenes,  Paris,  Aug.  24, 1838 ;  died  in  London, 
Sept.  8, 1894.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  by  the  accidental  death  of  his  father,  in 
1842,  he  became  heir  apparent  to  his  grandfather,  the 
King  of  the  French.  His  tutor  was  an  eminent  scholar, 
Adolphe  Regnier.  On  Feb.  24, 1848,  Louis  Philippe 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  unacceptable 
Dug  de  Nemours  being  R^^ent  under  the  law.  The 
Comte  de  Paris  was  present  in  the  chamber  with  his 
mother,  who  was  a  pnncess  of  Mecklenburg-Schw^rin, 
when  tne  mob  broke  in  and  made  a  feint  to  kill  the 
young  princes,  and  the  Deputies  voted  to  dethrone  the 
young  King  and  establish  a  provisional  government. 
His  mother  escaped  with  him  to  Belgium,  and  thence 
to  Eisenach,  after  waiting  till  the  last  hope  of  the 
monarchy  vanished,  and  in  1849  they  settled  in  Eng- 
land, visiting  occasionally  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Germany.  In  1860,  after  tne  death  of  their  mother, 
the  Comte  de  Paris  and  the  Due  de  Chartres  visited 
the  East,  and  on  their  return  he  published  a  narrative 
of  the  journey.  Thev  went  to  the  United  States  in 
1861  with  their  uncfe,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  and 
joined  the  staff  of  Gen.  George  B.  McCIellan,  being 
present  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and  the  engagements 
at  Williamsburg,  Fair  Oaks,  and  Gaines's  Mill.  The 
3  princes  left  the  United  States  service  and  re- 
turned to  England  in  the  summer,  because  Napoleon 
III  took  umbrage  and  caused  representations  to  be 
made  at  Washington.  The  Emperor  would  not  even 
allow  articles  to  be  printed  in  the  ^  Kevue  des  Deux 
Mondes  "  over  the  name  of  the  Comte  de  Paris,  who 
studied  the  labor  question  in  England  and  interested 
himself  in  the  co-operative  theory.  In  1869  he  pub- 
lished an  account  of  English  trade  unions  that  was 
translated  into  English,  German,  and  Spanish.  The 
petition  of  the  Orleans  princes  to  serve  in  the  French 
army  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1870  was  re- 
fused by  the  Corps  L^gislatif.  The  law  of  1848 
banishing  the  Bourbon  princes  was  repealed  by  the 
National  Assembly,  which  in  December,  1872,  Voted 
to  compensate  the  Orleans  princes  for  their  estates 
that  had  been  expropriated  in  1852.  Their  acceptance 
of  the  award  was  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  renuncia- 
tion of  their  dynastic  pretensions,  and  many  thought  it 
even  then  an  unprincelv,  avaricious  bargain  to  make 
with  their  impoverished  country.  This  implied  con- 
tract and  the  liberal  traditions  of  the  Orleans  house 
were  not  honored  by  the  Comte  de  Paris,  when,  on 
Aug.  5, 1878.  he  paid  homage  to  the  Comte  do  Cham- 
boi^  at  Fronsdorf  with  the  understanding  that  he 
should  be  the  next  heir  to  the  throne  He  resided  in 
Paris  and  Eu,  and  when  the  Comte  de  Chambonl 


died,  in  1883,  he  presented  himself  as  the  successor  by 
notifying  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  of  the  death.  Tl:'e 
majority  of  the  French  Legitimists  accepted  the 
Comte  de  Paris.  Though  thev  felt  no  cnthosia^Ri  in 
the  elections  of  1885  the  Royalists  neverthelei«  made 
great  gains.  When  the  Comte  de  Paris  married  hU 
eldest  daughter  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Portugal  ht 
invited  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  made  it  so  public 
an  event  that  the  **  Figaro"  boasted  that  he  hail 
already  set  up  his  court.  At  the  demand  of  the 
Radicals  the  pliable  Premier  de  Freycinet  introductd 
in  May,  1886,  the  bill  that  banished  the  heads  oi 
families  that  had  reigned  in  France,  together  with 
their  eldest  sons,  prohibiting  all  members  of  soch 
families  from  holding  otlice,  and  empowered  the  G^'V- 
emment  to  banish  any  of  them  oy  decree.  The 
Comte  de  Paris  protested  in  a  manifesto  and  departini 
with  his  family  for  England.  He  issued  a  memoran- 
dum in  1886,  and  an  address  to  the  mayors  of  France 
in  1888,  in  which  he  accepted  universal  suffrage,  while- 
urging  the  necessity  of  a  dynasty  as  a  counterpoi^\ 
and  of  firm  and  continuous  executive  powers  and  the 
protection  of  the  Church  from  baraFsing  attack ». 
Royalist  deputations  came  to  him  in  the  Isle  of  JerM^j. 
He  entered  intp  a  secret  compact  with  Gen.  Boulang^'r, 
with  whom  he  is  believed  to  have  had  an  inter%'iew  in 
London  in  the  summer  of  1889.  In  the  elections  a 
large  part  of  the  Monarchists  formed  a  coalition  with 
the  Boulangists,  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Comte  de  Paris  *^not  to  treat  as  enemies 
those  who  were  fighting  the  same  enemies  as  your- 
selves." The  anti-Republican  allies  met  with  a 
crushing  defeat  From  that  time  he  made  but  fev 
public  declarations.  While  he  was  in  the  VDiUnl 
States  his  eldest  son  tried  to  keep  alive  the  Orleani^t 
spirit  by  incurring  the  penalties  of  the  banishment 
law.  He  presented  himself  in  Paris  and  claimed  xhv 
right  to  serve  as  a  conscript,  was  arrested  and  sentenctnl 
to  two  years*  imprisonment,  but  was  liberated  and 
sent  across  the  frontier  at  the  end  of  four  months 
The  Comte  de  Paris  was  the  author  of  a  military  hi:^- 
tory  of  the  civil  war  in  the  Uni,ted  States,  lie'  mar- 
ried, in  1864,  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of  the  Due  de 
Montpensier,  and  had  by  her  eight  children. 

Fiayni,  Kanirfliild,  an  English  traveler,  bom  in 
1828 ;  died  Jan.  12, 1894.  He  was  educated  at  Cant- 
bridge,  and  traveled  for  several  years  in  unknown 
parts  of  Africa,  particularly  in  Abyssinia  and  Kord*)- 
fan,  mourned  as  dead.  After  his  return  to  £x]^land 
hej)ublished  "Life  in  Abyssinia"  (1853). 

Fater,  Walter  Horatio,  an  English  author,  bom  in 
London,  Aug.  4,1889;  died  in  Oxford,  July  8,  IS'J^. 
He  was  educated  at  King^s  School,  Canterbury,  and 
Queen^B  College,  Oxford,  and  later  became  a  fell(>T 
ofBrasenose.     While  yet  at  King^s  School  he  wrotf^ 
an  article  on  Winckelmann,  which  in  1857  was  pub- 
lished in  the  **  Westminster  Review.''     He  traveled 
on  the  Continent,  and  as  lecturer,  tutor,  and  dean 
was  connected  with  his  university  till   his  death. 
He  was  a  profound  though  fastidious  scholar,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  vuious  branches  of  art  wa»i 
wide.    His  personal  sympathies  were  very  keen,  and 
entered  into  the  quality  of  all  that  he  wrote.    His  in- 
fluence both  as  a  writer  and  a  man  was  exerted  in 
behalf  of  the  best  in  literature  and  art,  but  he  wa.H 
never  intolerant     His  style  has  its  passionate  ad- 
mirers and  defenders  as  well  as  its  harsh  critics,  but 
subtle  and  allusive  as  it  is  it  seldom  fails  to  please  a 
cultivated  taste;  though  it  may  not  attract  the  ordi- 
nary reader,  yet  even  he  must  recognize  at  times  it> 
picturcsqueness.    His  greatest  work  is  **  Marius,  th«* 
Epicurean,''  a  philosophical  romance  having  to  do 
with  the  contrast  of  pagan  philosophy  and  Cbristianity 
in  Rome  at  the  time  of  Aurelius.    It  ia  distinctly 
subjective,  and  the  picture  of  Roman  life  at  that 
period  is  as  delicately  as  it  is  beautifully  drawn.   His 
works,  including  the  unfinished    romance    entitled 
*^  Gaston  de  la  Tour,"  published  in  ^  Macmillan^  Maga- 
zine," are  as  follow  :  ^  The  Renaissance :  Studies  in 
Art  and  Poetry  "  (London,  1878) ;  "  Marina,  the  Epi 
curean:  His  Sensations  and  Ideas"  (London,  1886) : 
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'^  Imaginary  Fortralts"  (London,  1887) ;  **  Apprecia-  ceinber,  1894.    He  wan  educated  in  the  Polytechnio 

tioust:    With   an  Emmj  on  Style"  (London,  1869);  School  in Copenhafi^en,  and  circuinnavi^fated  tne globe 

**  Plato  and  Platonitfm"  (New   York    and  lx>ndon,  in  1845  aa  a  naturaliitt  in  an  exploring  expedition  on 

l^i:»;M.     Not  long  before  hia  death  there  appeared  a  the  corvette  ^Galatea,**  and  investigated  enpecially 

}>rivately  print(»  volume  bv  him  containing  imagina-  the  geological  formation  of  the  Nioobar  lalanda.    In 

tive  «ketchea  of  a  little  childf  which  were  written  in  1848  he  made  the  flreit  one  of  88  exploring  jour- 

1  "^T*^,  and  in  these  some  of  his  rarest  and  moat  delicate  neys  in  Greenland,  obtaining  an  oflice  in  the  Danish 

work  ia  found.  adminiatration  there.    Ue  held  the  post  of  inspector 

Peairai,  Gharlat  Hsniy,  an  Enfflish  historian,  bom  in  in  South  Greenland  before  he  returned  to  Denmark 

Istliugton,  Sept.  7,  1830:  died  May  29, 1894.    His  edu>  a»  director  of  the  Greenland  trade  in  1871.    Of  the 


College,  Cambridge,  and  Kin^^s  College,  London,  ot  Greenland"  (1857). 
and  editor  for  a  year  of  the  **  National  Review."  In  Bosoher,  Wllhelin,a  German  economist,  bom  in  Han- 
1^72  he  went  to  Australia  for  his  health,  return-  over,  Oct.  21, 1817  ;  died  in  Leipsic,  June  4,  1894.  Ue 
iiig  to  England  in  1892.  His  career  in  Australia  studied  in  Gdttingen  and  Berlin  after  passing  through 
wan  a  busy  one,  both  in  education  and  politics.  Ho  the  Hanover  gymnasium.  He  was  professor  in  Gut- 
lectured  on  modem  history  at  the  Melbourne  Univer-  tinmen  from  1844  till  1848.  when  lie  waa  called  to 
hity,  and  from  1875  to  1877  was  at  ike  head  of  a  Leipsic.  There  he  spent  tne  renuunder  of  his  life, 
PreAby terian  college  for  women  at  Melbourne.  He  attracting  students  fVom  every  quarter  of  the  globe  by 
was  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  hia  lectures  on  political  economy,  finance,  and  Btatia> 
Victoria  from  1878  to  1892,  and  Minister  of  Public  In-  tics  in  their  relations  to  national  life  and  political 
»tructIon  from  1886  to  1890.  While  serving  in  the  history  and  the  development  of  art,  literature,  and 
latter  capacity  he  was  noted  for  endeavors  to  make  morals.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  historical  school 
primary  instruction  compulsory  and  secular.  His  of  political  economy.  He  published  works  on  ^  The 
greatest  literary  work  was  entitled  ^  National  Life  and  Lire,  Works,  and  Time  of  Thucydides  " ;  "•  History  of 
Character,"  published  in  1893.  It  was  one  of  the  Political  Economy  in  England  in  the  Sixteenth  and 
iiioHt  important  books  of  that  year,  and  not  only  ex-  Seventeenth  Centuries  "  (1851);  ^The  Price  of  Grain": 
hibited  a  firm  hold  of  a  very  wide  subject  but  a  ^History  of  National  Economy  in  Germany";  and 
mercileas  logic  in  its  conclusiona.  It  attracted  general  "'  Thoughts  upon  Socialism  and  Communism." 
attention,  and  none  of  its  arguments  have  as  yet  been  BomML,  La^,  an  English  painter,  bom  about  1858 ; 
seriously  controverted.  His  other  works  include  ^A  died  in  San  Kemo,  Italv,  March  12^894.  She  was  the 
History  of  England  during  the  Early  and  Middle  daughter  of  the  artist  l<ord  Madox  brown,  and  became 
Agea  ^  (London,  1861-'88) ;  "« Historical  Maps  of  Eng-  the  wife  of  William  Michael  Koesetti  in  1874.  In  1S68 
land  during  the  First  Thirteen  Centuries,  with  Ex-  she  began  to  study  art  under  her  father^s  instmction, 
planatory  Essays  "  (London,  1869) ;  "•  English  History  and  in  1869  she  exhibited  **  Painting  "  in  the  Dudley 
in  the  Fourteenth  Century"  (London^  1876) :  "  Vic-  Gallery,  where  "  ^tler  the  Ball  "  idso  was  exhibited 
toria  Public  Education:  Royal  Commission  Report"  in  1870,  and  her  ^  Romeo  and  Juliet"  in  1871. 
(Melbourne,  1878).  "Ferdinand  and  Miranda  playing  Chess"  was  ex- 

FlgOidii,  Bmao.  a  Gemian  painter,  bom  in   Ham-  hibited  in  1872,  together  with  **  Cornelius  Agrippa 

burg,  in  1848;  aied  in  Munich,  July  15,  1894.    He  showing  the  Fair  (ieraldine  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey  m 

studied  sculpture  in  Hamburg   and   Dresden,  and  a   Magic    Mirror"    and    ^^Lynmouth."     ^Margaret 

afterward  in  Italy,  where  he  turned  his  attention  to  Roper  receiving  the  Head  of  Sir  Thomas  More  "  waa 

painting  and  determined  to  follow  that  branch  ex-  painted  in  1875.    ^*The   Duet"  was  in  the  Royal 

clusiveiy.    His  flnt  paintings  in  oil  had  small  sue-  Academy  exhibition  of  1875. 

ce9s,  and  his  reputation  was  first  made  by  cravon  Baintin,  JvIm  Emila,  a  French  painter,  born  in  18M; 

drawings.    In  1885  he  went  to  Palestine  and  sketched  died  in  Paris,  July  14, 1894.    He  was  one  of  the  most 

the  bacKground  for  a  g:reat  panorama  of  the  "  Cruci-  successful  of  portrait  painters.    Not  long  before  hia 

fixion."  which  was  exhibited  in  London  in  1886.  death  he  finished  a  portrait  of  Madame  Camot 

PlflDg,  Qui  Panao,  Danish  poet  and  patriot,  bora  at  Sax,  Adolpha,  a  French  inventor,  bom  in  1814;  died 

KoldintiT,  Oct.  29, 1818;  died  in  Copenhagen,  Oct  27,  in  Paris,  Feb.  8, 1894.    He  was  the  son  of  a  manufac- 

1894.    HeenteredtheUniversity  of  Copenliagcn  when  turer  of  musical  instruments,  and  early  l>ecame  an 

but  sixtoen  years  of  age,  and  soon  became  one  of  its  adept  in  the  properties  of  all  kinds  of  instruments,  es- 

inoe«t  prominent  students,  writing  many  popular  stu-  pecially  wind  instruments.    He  invented  a  24-key 

dent  songs  while  there.  He  organized  in  1848  the  first  clarinet,  which  was  exhibited  in  Brussels  in  1835,  and 

student  pilgrimage  to  Upsala.    In  1841  he  became  made  improvements  in  the  form  and  material  of  clari- 

the  editor  of  **  Faedrelanaet "  (The  Fatherland),  and  nebs  until  he  produced  the  instrument  as  it  is  known 

remained  the  editor  of  that  newspaper  until  1881.  to-day.    He  invented  also  the  saxophone,  perfected 

When  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war  broke  out  his  paper  the  bassoon,  and  improved  other  instruments  in  such 

waa  the  most  powerful  in  Denmark,  and  its  editor  oe-  degree  as  to  change  the  wholecharacter  of  the  orches- 

came  one  of  the  most  popular  persons  of  the  day  and  tra  and  the  military  band.    He  believed  that  the  only 

waa  returned  to  the  Kigsdag  ny  his  native  town  bv  quality  necessarv  in  the  material  of  a  wind  instrument 

acclamation.    His  poetry  was  first  collected  into  book  was  that  it  should  offer  sutficient  resistance, 

form  in  1846,  and  several  later  collections  of  it  have  BoU&nr,  Kvid  von,  a  German  diplomatist,  bom  in 

Iteen  made.    It  was  not  artistic  in  its  cast,  but  direct  Ltibeck,  in  1822;  died  in  Berlin,  Mav  18,  1892.    He 

and  simple,  having  politics  and  patriotism  for  its  studied  in  Gottingen,  Berlin,  and  Bonn;   devoted 

tbemea,  Plong^s  great  ambition  being  to  behold  a  himself  to  Oriental  literature  and  languaires,  and  in 

united  Scandinavia.  1850  entered  the  Prussian  service  as  a  clerk  in  the 

Priwgahldm,  Prof.,  a  Gennan  botanist,  bom  in  182*3;  Ministry  of  Foreign  Afifairs.     He  was  secretary  of 

died  in  Berlin,  Oct  7, 1894.    He  established  a  high  leeation  suceessivelv  in  St.  Petersburg,  Rome,  and 

K'ientific  reputation  b^  his  researches  into  the  fVucti-  Copenhagen,  then  charge  tfqf aires  in  Mexico,  and  in 

flcation   and  gemination  of  the  algro,  became  Pro-  1871  was  appointed  minister  at  Washington.     From 

fesMor  of  Botany  at  Jena  in  1864,  eMtal)1ishod  there  the  1S)^2  till  1^92  he  was  Pmssian  minister  at  the  Vatican, 

earliest   institute  for  vegetable  physiology,  and  in  where  his  services  were  required  in  bringing  about  a 

H»JH  went  to  Berlin  and  there  organized  a  private  reconciliation  and  a  settlement  of  the  dittereneesaris- 

lahoratory,  in  which  he  puiwued  investigations  into  ing  out  of  the  Kulturkampf.    He  was  the  author  of 

the  sexual  life  of  the  lowest  vegetable  organisms.  books  on  the  ^'History  of  the  Hanseatic  League," 

Biikk,  Hboxj  Jolm,  a  Danish  explorer,  bom  in  Cnpen-  *"  (^hoiseul  and  his  Times,"  ^  Provinces  of  East  rrua- 

hagen,  in  1819 ;  died  in  Christiania,  Norway,  in  De-  sia,"  and  '*  Frederick  the  Great  and  Catherine  II." 
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BdhmitL  Adolf^  a  German  painter,  bom  in  Damn-  dence,  founded  on  the  tbeoriee  of  Bentham  and  Ai»- 

staac,  July  2,  1825;  died  in  DUsaeldorf,  March  19,  tin,  in  UttWHpapens  and  reviews,  publu»hed  in  18€3 

1894.    He  studied  art  in  Frankfort  and  in  France  and  ^* A  General  Viuw  of  the  Criminal  Law,^  and  later 

Bel^uni,  and  devoted  himself  to  historical  painting,  gave  out  a  collection  of  his  magazine  articles  onUirr 

treating  otlen  biblical  subjects,  and  producing  nota-  the  title  **  Essays  by  a  Barrister."    In  l8tK^  he  was 

ble  wau  paintings  in  Colc^^e  and  other  cities.  appointed  the  successor  of  8ir  Henry  Maine  as  leg&l 

Beraflni,  Lid^  an  Italian  prelate,  bom  in  Magliano,  member  of  the  Li^islative  Council  of  the  Governor 

June  7,1808;  died  in  Rome,  Feb.  2,  1894.    He  was  General   of   India.    For   the    next    three  years  be 

made  «  cardinal  on  March  12,  1877,  being  a  very  labored  incessantly  at  the  work  of  codification  beiran 

learned  man,  well  versed  in  the  law,  and  for  many  by  his  predecessor,  and  passed  the  Indian  evidence 

years  he  was  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Coun-  act  and  the  code  of  crimmal  procedure,  which  in  an 

cil.    In  1888  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Sabina.  amended  form  was  re-enactea  in  1882.    Betuminf  to 

Bmithj  WilHuiii  Bobertaon,  a  Scottish  Orientalist  and  England  in  1872,  he  set  to  work  to  codify  the  £ngu:«h 
theologian,  bom  in    Keig,  Aberdeenshire,  Nov.  8,  laws  of  evidence  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Cole- 
1844;  died  in  Cambridge,  March  81,  1894.    He  was  ridgo,thenAttomey-General,  and  attempted  to  redact 
educated  at  Aberdeen  university,  New  College,  Edin-  the  English  criminal  law  to  a  code.    The  bills  em- 
burgh,  and  Bonn  and  Gottingen,  and  in  1870  was  ap-  bodying  these  labors  failed  to  pass  into  law.    He  wa.i 
pointed  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Professor  of  Common  Law  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  and 
Exegesis  in  the  new  Free  Church  College  in  Aber-  a  fyeouent   writer.    His  ^  Liberty,    Fraternity,  and 
deen.    He  enunciated  the  principles  of  the  "  higher  Equaliiy  ^  was  a  reply  to  J.  S.  Mills^  ^  Liberty."    In 
criticism,^  meaning  the  **  fair  and  honest  looking  at  1879  he  was  appointed  iudge  of  the  Queen^s  'bench, 
the  Bible  as  an  historical  record  ^^  and  the  effort  to  The  most  elaborate  of  his  published  works  ia^^Ui^- 
reach  the  **  real  meaning  and  historical  setting  ^  of  tory  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England."    He  wrote 
the  Scriptures  as  a  whole.    Articles  that  he  wrote  for  also  a  ^*  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Cnraina.1  Procedure" 
the  ^  Encyclopaedia  Britannica^  in  1875  on  ^  Angels  ^  and  a  ^'  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence." 
and  "■  Bible  ^  Drought  his  orthodoxy  under  suspicion.  QymoBda,  Sir  ThmM,  a  British  admiral,  bom  Julv 
In  the  latter  article  he  said  that  the  Pentateuch  and  15,  1818;  died  in  Torquay,  Nov.  14, 1894.    He  was 'a 
the  earlier  prophets  formed  a  single  continuous  nar-  son  of  Rear- Admiral  Sir  William  Symouds,  and  en- 
rativo  mad!e  up  of  a  variety  of  records  of  ditferent  tered  the  navy  in  1825,  becoming  a  lieutenant  in  li&i. 
ages  and  styles,  and  not  the  work  of  M(»es,  Joshua,  He  took  pmt  as  captain  of  the  **  Agamemnon  "  in  the 
and  Samuel.    The  college  committee  of  the  Free  capture  of  Redout  Kaleh  in  1854.    He  commanded 
Church  found  the  article  dangerous,  though  not  ex-  the  *'Arethusa"  in  the  capture  of  Eupatoria,  and  later 
actly  heretical.    In  1877  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  was  in  the  defense  of  that  place.    In  the  Dombnidraent  of 
libeled  before  the  presbytery,  and  in  February,  1878,  Fort  Constantine  his  ship  was  so  badly  battered  that 
he  submitted  an  elaborate  defense.    The  libel  was  he  had  to  take  her  to  Constantinople  for  repairs.    He 
amended,  and  he  issued  ahothcr  defense  in  June,  1878,  became  a  rear  admiral  in  1860  and  a  vice  admiral  in 
dealing  with  the  charge  of  contradicting  the  doctrine  1866,  was  knighted  in  1867,  in  1871  he  reached  the 
of  the  Confession  of  ]<aith  of  the  immolate  inspira-  rank  of  a  fliU  admiral,  and  in  1879  was  made  admiral 
tion,  infallible  truth,  and  divine  jButhority  of  the  of  the  fleet. 

Scriptures,  especially  in   regard   to   Deuteronomy.  Tadh^,  Aknndn  Antoniaa,  a  Canadian  prelate,  bom 

He  was  acquitted  by  tbe  presbytery  and  exonerated  in  Riviere-du-Loup,  July  28,  1828;  diea  in  Winni- 

by  the  General  Assembly  m  1879 ;  yet,  on  the  motion  peg.  June  22, 1894.    He  was  graduated  at  the  Colleire 

or  other  presbyteries,  a  commission  was  constituted  of  »t.  Hyacinthe,  studied  theology  at  the  Seminan- 

which  in  August,  1880,  forbade  him  to  teach  his  of  Montreal,  and  returned  as  Professor  of  Matheinat- 

classes.    Subsequent  to  that  Dr.  Smith  expounded  ics  in  the  College  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  but  resicned 

the  higher  criticism  to  large  audiences  in  Glasgow  after  a  few  months  to  become  a  monk  of  the  Oblate 

and  Edinburgh,  and  afterward  published  the  lec-  order  and  go  among  the  Indiaiw  of  the  Bed  river  as  a 

tures  under  the  title  of  ^^The  Old  Testament  in  the  missionar^r,  reaching  St.  Boniface  in  August,  IMo. 

Jewish  Church."    In  1881  he  edited  an  English  cdi-  after  a  perilous  and  arduous  journey.    On  Oct  1:^  of 

tion  of  Wellhausen^s  ^*  History  of  Israel."    In  1883  that  year  he  was  the  first  priest  ordained  on  the  Bed 

he  became  reader  in  Arabic  at  Cambridge,  in  1886  river,  and  in  July,  1846,  he  went  to  labor  among  the 

university  librarian,  and  in  1889  Professor  of  Arabic  Indians  in  the  Northwest,  enduring  hardships  with  a 

and  a  fellow  of  Christ^s  College.  zeal  and  fortitude  that  became  known  tlirou^hout 

SteplwiL,  Sir  Alfred,  an  Australian  jurist,  bom  in  St.  Canada  and  in  Europe.  At  the  age  of  twent^-six  fae 
Christopher,  West  Indies,  in  1802;  died  in  Sydney,  was  appointed  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  St.  Boniface,  and 
New  South  Wales,  Oct.  15,  1894.  His  father  was  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  St.  Avath  in  partihuoa 
Solicitor  General  of  the  Leeward  Isles,  and  afterward  Nov.  28,  1851,  in  the  Cathedral  ofViviers.  He  re- 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Wales,  turned  to  Canada,  and  reached  Ile-Ji-la-Cnwse,  tlie 
The  son  was  eilucatecl  at  the  Charterhouse  School,  headquarters  of  his  mission,  in  September.  1852.  lie 
London,  and  in  Devonshire,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  set  to  work  founding  new  missions,  attracting  French 
1823  in  Lincoln^s  Inn,  in  1825  became  Solicitor  Gen-  settlers,  building  schools,  chapels,  and  convents.  In 
eral  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  fVom  1882  till  1838  Febmary,  1858,  he  became  Bishop  of  St  Boniface, 
was  Attorney-General.  In  1839  he  was  called  to  the  He  laid  the  grievances  of  the  M^tis  before  the  Cana- 
Supreme  beiach  of  New  South  Wales,  and  in  1844  he  dian  Government  in  1869,  and  endeavored  in  vain  to 
became  Chief  Justice,  which  office  he  filled  till  1873.  prevent  their  political  condition  being  altered  with- 
He  was  knighted  in  1846.  In  1856  he  was  president  out  their  consent  While  he  was  ament  attending 
of  the  Legislative  Council  in  the  first  free  Parlia-  the  Vatican  Council  the  troubles  culminated  in  an 
roent  of  the  colony,  and  when  he  resigned  the  chief  uprising,  and  in  March,  1870,  he  returned,  bearing 
judgeship  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  same  authority  from  the  Iin|)crial  and  Dominion  govera- 
Dotly.  In  1875  he  became  Lieutenant-Governor  of  inents  to  offer  amnesty  to  all  the  insurgents^  St 
New  South  Wales,  to  act  as  Governor  after  the  de-  Boniface  was  erected  in  1871  into  a  metropolitan  see, 
parture  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson.  of  which  he  was  made  archbishop.  He  wrote,  anion^' 
Stefan,  Sir  Jamet  Fit^amsB,  an  English  jurist,  bora  other  works,  ^  Vingt  Annees  ae  Missions  dans  le 
in  London,  March  3, 1829;  died  there,  March  12, 1894.  Nonl-Ouest  do  I'Am^rique"  and  ^Esquisse  sur  Ic 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Nord-Ouost  de  I'Am^rique." 

two  years  after  graduation  was  called  to  the  bar,  in  TawUao,  Maori  kinir,  died  Auar,  27.  1894.    He  wa* 

1854.     He  became  distinguished   not   for  brilliancy  the  son  of  Potatau or  Te  Whero  Whcro, the  flmt  native 

but  for  research,  which  he  had  an  opiwrtunity  to  dis-  king  of  the  Maoris,  and  was  chosen  to  succeed  hisi 

play  in  the  defense  of  the  Rev.  Roland  Williams  in  father  in  June,  1860.     His  attitude  toward  the  Ne» 

nis'trial  for  heresy  and  in  the  prosecution  of  Gov-  Zealand  Government  was  one  of  uncompromisinsr 

ernor  Eyre.    He  expounded  his  doctrines  of  jurispru-  hostility  till  1875,  when   he  offered  to  come  to  a 
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settlement  on  the  condition  of  the  restoration  of  the  made  a  privy  councilor.    He  went  to  England  to  be 

oonfiacated  Waikato  territory.  When  thin  whs  refused  sworn  in.  and  while  be  was  in  Windsor  Palace  on 

he  n»HTned  bis  hostile  attitude,  and  in  1879  refused  this  errand  he  was  stricken  with  heart  disease  and 

all  compromise  in  an  interview  with  Sir  George  Grey,  died  at  the  luncheon  table. 

The  views  of  the  migority  of  the  chiefs  prevailed  Tomna,  WUUam  MoOoUagli,  an  Irish  historian  and 
vkith  him,  and  in  1881  he  gave  in  his  submission,  politician,  bom  in  Del ville,  Count v  Dublin,  in  1818; 
After  a  visit  to  England,  where  he  was  unable  to  in-  died  in  London,  April  26, 1894.    fie  was  educated  at 
duce  the  Imperial  Government  to  interfere  with  the  Trinitv  College,  Dublin,  studied  law,  and  practiced 
Hpf>riatiou  of  the  Maoris,  he  preserved  an  attitude  of  until  ne  entered  Parliament,  in  1852,  as  a  Liberal. 
pa.Hsiive  resistance  to  the  land  policy  of  the  Colonial  From  then  till  1870  he  was  an  active  politician,  and 
(^(tvemment  till  1892,  when  he  gave  up  his  claims  most  of  the  time  a  member  of  Parliament    He  pub- 
aiid  accept&d  a  pension.  lished  ^  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History  ^ ;  ^  Life  of 
TfaJflRj,  Bdoaaid,  a  French  dramatist,  bom  in  Paris,  R.  L.  Shiel  ^ ;  ^^  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  James  Graham  ^ ; 
SepL  14,  1813;  died  there,  Nov.  28,  1894.    He  was  "* Industrial  History  of  Free  Nations";  *' Empire  in 
educated  at  the  College  Charlemagne,  and  in  1838  Asia:  How  we  came  by  it";  ^Memoirs  of  Melbourne*^; 
published  **  Les  Enfants  et  les  Anges,"  a  sentimental  and  "•  Refonn  of  Procedure  in  Parliament" 
txx>k,  and  various  works  of  theatrical  history.    As  TregeUai,  Walter  Hawkm,  an  Enflrlish  author,  bora  in 
administrator  of  the  Commie  Francaise  he  worked  Traro,  July  10,  1831 ;  died  in  Deal,  May  20,  1894. 
over  several  plays,  especially  Victor  Hugo^s  ^*  Emani."  He  entered  the  War  Oltice  as  draughtsman,  and  was 
TlMmpMaL,  bir'Jolm  Bpanow  David,  a  Canadian  states-  for  thirty-eight  years  in  its  employ.    His  tastes  were 
man.  bom  in  Halifax,  Nov.  10, 1844 ;  died  in  Windsor,  those  of  the  antiquary  and  archaeologist,  and  he  wrote 
England,  Dec.  12, 1894.    He  was  the  son  of  an  emi-  many  papers   on    the    topics   that   Interested   him. 
i;nmt  from  Waterford,  Ireland,  and  was  educated  in  His  published  books  include  ^  China :  The  Country, 
the  Free  Church  Academy  in  Halifax,  but  at  the  age  History,  and    People  "  (London,  1867) ;  "•  Tourist^s 
of  twenty-seven  became  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Guide  to  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  Isles"  (London, 
Catholic  Church.    He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1865  1878):  "^  Historical  Sketches  ofthe  Defenses  of  Malta" 
while  he  was  an  olRcial  reporter  of  the  Provincial  (Chatnam,    1879);    **  Comiah    Worthies"   (London, 
Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  1868  became  re-  1885).    He  was  an  enthusiast  reguding  his  native 
porter  in  chief.    At  the  same  time  he  was  success-  county  of  Cornwall,  and  whatever  he  wrote  concern- 
fully  launched  in   law   practice.    In  1877  he  was  ing  it  bears  the  stamp  of  authority.    At  the  time  of 
elttTtod  a  member  of  the  Assembly  from  Antigonish,  his  death  he  had  begun  a  **  Historjr  of  the  Tower." 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  public  affain  of  the  Van  Beneden,  PUns  Joiaph,  a  Belgian  naturalist  bom 
province,  entering  the  Cabinet  almost  immediately  as  in  Mechlin,  Dec.  19,  1809  ;  died  in  Louvain,  Jan.  8, 
Attoraey-Gencraf,  and  becoming  Premier  on  the  re-  1894.    He  was  graduated  as  doctor  of  science  and 
tireaient  of  Mr.  Holmes,  in  1882.    The  Government  medicine  in  1881,  and  in  1835  was  appointed  Professor 
waA  defeated  two  months  afterward  upon  the  issue  of  of  Zoology  in  the  (Jniversity  of  Ghent,  whence  he 
his  municipal  corporation  act,  desi^ea  to  reform  local  passed  in  the  following  year  to  Louvain,  to  hold  his 
sdniinistration  and  create  responsible  public  ofllcen)  chair  there  till  his  death.    He  established,  in  1843, 
in  the  place  of  the  lax  and  ineiilcient  sessions,  magis-  the  first  zoological  laboratory  and  aquarium  for  the 
tratcs,  and  grand  juries.    He  retired  not  only  from  study  of  niariho  life.    His  study  of  the  history  of  the 
the  prciiiiership.  but  iVom  politics,  and  accepted  the  tapeworm  and  the  discovery  of  its  transformations 
post  of  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court    He  had  been  gained  the  prize  of  the  French  Institute  in  1853  and 
made  a  Queen^s  counsel  in   1878,  and  stood  very  gave  him  a  European  reputation.    He  gave  much  at- 
hi(;h  at  Uie  bar.     In  the  Fishery  Commission  at  tention  to  the  study  of  parasites,  and  was  the  first  to 
NVashington,  in  1877,  he  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  distinji^uish  between  parasitism  and  commensalism  in 
the  United  States.    As  a  judge  he  was  noted  for  the  the  animal  kingdom.     Another  subject  that  he  made 
accuracy  of  his  decisions.    lie  was  the  author  of  tlie  his  own  was  cetology,  including  the  whole  series  of 
judicature  act  that  became  law  in  1884.    In  1885  he  livinj^  and  fossil  cetaceans.    He  published  a  philo- 
wtfl  selected  by  Sir  John  Macdonald  to  succeed  Sir  sophical  work  entitled  ^  Discours  sur  PHomme  et  la 
Alexander  Campbell  as  Minister  of  Justice  and  At-  Perpetuation  des  fispeces." 

tomey-General  m  tlie  Dominion  Government    His  YlTian,  Sir  Hiuhnj,  created  Lord  Bwaiuna.  an  English 

:>peccn  of  March  20, 1886,  in  answer  to  Edward  Blake,  politician,  bora  in  Swansea,  in  1821 ;  died  there,  Nov. 

tlefeuding  the  action  of  the  Government  in  executing  29, 1894.    He  was  the  son  of  John  Henrv  Vivian,  a 

Louis  Riel,  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  Dominion  great  copper  smelter  and  member  of  Parliament  for 

pf)Hticians.    He  was  the  author  of  many  legislative  Swansea.    He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  Col- 

tu:t«  of  permanent  value,  such  as  the  settlement  of  the  lege,  Cambridge,  studied  metallurgy  on  the  Conti- 

copyright  Question,  the  amendments  to  the  banking  nent,  and  then  took  charge  of  the  works  at  Swansea, 

laws  and  the  revision  of  the  criminal  law.    In  1887  which  he  extended  until  5,000  men  were  employed  in 

he  was  the  legal  adviser  of  the  British  plenipoten-  working  in  a  variety  of  metals.    He  entered  ^arlia- 

tiaries  engaged  in  negotiating  the  fishery  treaty  at  ment  in  1852  as  member  for  Truro,  was  elected  mem- 

Wajihington^  and  was  knight^  in  recognition  ot  his  ber  for  Glamorganshire  in  1857,  and  continued  to 

ik-nices.     In  1889,  for  the  second  time,  he  saved  the  represent  the  county  till  the  redistribution,  when  he 

(government  from  defeat  by  his  defense  of  the  act  was  elected  for  the  Swansea  district    He  was  made 

restoring;  the  Jesuit  estates.    On  the  death  of  Sir  a  baronet  in  1882,  and  in  1893  was  raised  to  the  peer- 

John  >racdonald,  in  1891,  he  was  requestecl  hy  the  age.    Sir  Hussey  Vivian  was  an  active  member  of  the 

Governor  General  to  form  a  ministry,  but  being  a  Liberal  partv. 

Catholic  he  yielded  the  first  place  to  Mr.  Abbot^  as  Ydkei,  aouul  an  English  actress,  bora  in  1858 ;  died 

reliifious  feeling  still  ran  high,  taking  for  himself  the  in  Torquay,  Jan.  27.  1894.    She  was  the  youngest 

position   of  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.    Sir  member  of' the  theatrical  troop  known  as  the  "  Vokes 

John  Abbott  could  not  stand  the  strain  of  office,  and  Family,''  who  began  their  career  in  Edinburgh  in  1861. 

when  he  was  compelled  for  considerations  of  health  Rosina  was  equally  good  as  a  singer,  a  dancer,  and  a 

to  rcHign,  on  Nov.  28, 1892,  Sir  John  Thompson  was  comic  actress,  and  was  a  warm  favorite  in  the  princi- 

|i'ialn  sent  for,  and  did  not  refuse  to  head  the  miu-  pal  theaters  of  London  and  throutrhout  Great  Britain 

intry.     Protestants  in  the  Conservative  party  still  and  the  United  States.    She  retired  from  the  stage 

J>pp09ed  strongly  his  elevation,  accusing  him  of  hav-  af>cr  her  marriage  to  Cecil  Clay,  a  playwright. 

inif  favored  the  Roman  Catholics  in  denjrin^  an  ap-  Walter,  John,  proprietor  of  the  London"  **  Times," 

p<'al  Id  the  matter  of  the  Jesuit  estates  and  in  facilitat-  l>nrn  in  181K  ;  died  at  Bearwood,  Berkshire,  England, 

inif  one  in  the  Manitoba  school  question.    He  justified  Nov.  S,  1894.    He  was  the  grandson  of  the  founder  of 

the  exi^ectations  of  his  friends  by  his  acts  as  Premier,  the  ^  Times,"  and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1847, 

In  181(3  he  was  a  British  arbitrator  in  the  Bering  Sea  he  succeeded  to  the  management  of  that  journal.    He 

^'omniission  at  Paris.    For  his  services  there  he  was  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and 
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was  for  a  time  much  inHuenced  by  the  leaders  in  the  em  Review,"  founded  in  1882  in  8t  Petewbunar,  *nd 

Oxford  movement.    The  views  of  his  father  were  in  afYorward  printed  in  Irkutsk,  was  devoted  to   the 

opposition  to  tJiose  of  his  son,  but  those  of  the  latter  interests  of  Siberia  and  Asiatic  Russia.    He  had  an 

prevailed,  and  the  "  Times"  adopted  a  more  favorable  unrivaled  knowledge  of  the  history,  archeolo^,  and 

attitude  toward    the    movement  than  it  had  done  ethnology  of  Asiatic  Russia.    In  I891-''9:t  he  explored 

hitherto.    To  the  influence  of  Mr.  Walter  may  be  as-  Mongolia,  and  discovered  the  ruins  of  the  ancien; 

cribed  the  long  connection  with  the  "  Times  "  of  the  Tartar  capital. 

late  Thomas  Mefflcv,  the  brother-in-law  of  Cardinal  Tatea,  "EdnaoiA.  Hbdgwn,  a  British  joumaliKt,  bom  io 

Newman.    Mr.  Walter  was  on  several  occasions  re-  Edinbuixh,  July  3,  1831 ;  died  in  Londoo,  May  d.«. 

turned  to  Parliament,  the  last  time  being  in  1880.    In  1894.    He  was  sent  to  Dtlsseldorf  to  complete  his 

politics  he  defined  his  position  as  that  of  a  Liberal  education,  and  on  his  return  entered  the  British  ci\  i! 

t'onservative,  but  he  ceased  to  support  Mr.  Gladstone  service  as  a  clerk  in  the  general  post  office.    He  pai«ed 

after  188H.    He  was  never  prominent  in  parliamentary  slowly  through  the  ranks  until  appointed  head  of  the 

debates,  his  real  influence,  of  course,  neing  exerted  missing-letter  branch.    While  in  this  place  he  wrte 

through  the  columns  of  the  *^  Times."    He  introduced  criticisms  for  the  **  Court  Journal,"  and  aubaeaueiitlv 

the  Walter  press  into  use,  and  was  the  designer  in  for  the  **  Daily  News."    His  first  book,  "  My  Haimt's 

great  part  or  the  ^  Times  "  olflce  in  Printing  House  and  their  Frequenters,"  was  published  in  1854,  and  a 

Square.    He  was  twice  married,  and  though  ne  left  a  series  of  novels,  the  initial   volume  of  which  ^t» 

large  familv,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  eldest  ^  Broken  to  Harness^  followed.    Then  came  **  Run- 

son  of  each  marriage,  sorrows  which  deepened  his  ning  the  Gantlet,"  ^  ^lack  Sheep,"  **  Forlorn  Ho(«r 

natural  reserve  and  seriousness.    In  the  manaj^ement  ana  others.     The  volume  doemg  this  series,  "*  A 

of  the  ^*  Times"  he  exercised  at  all  times  an  import-  Silent  W^itnees,"  was  issued  in  1875.    Previous  to  this 

ant  influence,  and,  wherever  necessary,  a  deciding  Mr.  Yates  became  inspector  of  Government  telegraphs, 

one.  From  1861  to  1867  he  edited  "  Temple  Bar,**  and 

Webiter,  Mrs.  Angutft  (DftTlM),  an  English  poet,  bom  afterward  **Tinsley'8  Magazine."  He  visited  the  United 

at  Poole,  Dorsetshire,  Jan.  30,  1888;  died  at  Kew,  States  on  a  lecture  tour  during  187^^8,  and  «&« 

Sept.  5, 1894.    Mrs.  Webster  was  a  daughter  of  Vice-  special  correspondent  in  Europe  for  the  **  New  York 

Admiral  George  Davies,  and  her  earliest  years  were  Herald  "  in  1878-75,  and  afterward  a  London  corre- 

spent  on  board  ship  and  at  Banff  Castle.    In  1851  sjMondent  for  the  New  York  **  Tribune."    He  wir^e 

Admiral  Davies  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  there,  *^  Mirth  and  Meter"  in  conjunction  with  Frank  Sroed- 

in  1868,  his  daughter  Augusta  married  Thomas  Web-  ley^  numbered  Charles  Dickens  amonar  his  friends 

ster,  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College.     In  1879  she  was  and  became  a  contributor  to  ^  Household  Wordi**' 

elected  to  a  place  on  the   London  School  Board,  and  **A11  the  Year  Round."    Throughout  an  un- 


in  which  she  was.  able  to  give  fViller  play  to  her    fortunate  quarrel  with  Thackeray,  of  whom  he  had 


-    _    _    rery  soon  relin-  of  societv  journal]  

quished  this  signature  for  her  own  name.    The  bent  Journal  for  Men  and  Women,"  in  conjunction  with 

of  her  genius  was  toward  Greek  translation  about  E.  C.  Grenville-Murray,  in  1874,  ana  among   the 

this  time,  and  as  a  translator  she  takes  a  high  rank,  strikingfeatures  in  the  prospectus  was  the  following: 

But  it  is  as  an  original  dramatic  poet  that  she  is  best  **  The  *  World  *  will  recognize  women  as  a  reasonabk 

known,  and  by  more  than  one  able  critic  she  has  been  class  of  the  com mun it v,  whose  interents  should  be 

classed  in  this  particular  as  second  only  to  Robert  equitably  considered  and  their  errors  explained,  with - 

Browning.    That  her  poetry  will  ever  become  very  out  levity  or  hysterics."  The  first  number  of  the  paprr 

popular  is  improbable,  out  its  vigor  of  conception,  its  was  issued  July  8, 1874,  and  its  personal  character 

careful  choice  of  words,  and  its  beautv  of  expression  was  a  main  feature.    It  was  due  to  this  that  Mr. 

will  long  have  a  charm  for  cultivatccl  readers.    One  Yates  found  himself  condemned  to  four  months' im- 

of  her  volumea — ^*  Portraits"— passed  into  3  editions,  prisonment  as  a  first-class  misdemeanant  inllolloway 

and  tfiis  is  the  one  upon  which  her  reputation  is  Castle  for  a  libel  written   b^'  some  other  than  he 

mainly  based.    It  contains,  among  other  poems,  one  (whose  name  he  reflised  to  divulge)  on  the  Earl  of 

entitled  "  A  Castaway,"  generally  consicfered  to  be  Lonsdale.    The  fact  that  he  was  subesequently  ap- 

her  masterpiece.    Mrs.  Webster's  published  works  in-  pointed  county  magistrate  for  Sussex  forms  a  strikioir 

elude  the  following:   **  Blanche    Lisle,  and    Other  contrast  to  the  result  of  this  suit    In  1885  Mr.  Vat«s 

Poems"  (London,  1860);  **  Lilian  Gray:    A  Poem"  wrote  2  volumes   of  reminiNcenees  entitled,  **  Fiftr 

(1864);   "  Lesley  *s    Guardians:    A    Novel"    (1864);  Years  of  London  Life,"  which  he  afterward  enlarxr*-»l 

"  The  Prometheus  Bound  of  iBschylus  "  (translation,  Edmund  Yates  died  in  harness.    Death  warned  hini 

1866) ;  "  Dramatic  Studies"  (veree,  1866) ;  "  The  Me-  of  his  approaching  end  as  he  sat  in  his  suH  at  the 

dea  of  Euripides,  literally  translated   into  English  Garrick  Theater,  London,  Saturday,  May  1$,  1894. 
Verse"  (1868):  "A  Woman  Sold,  and  Other  Poems "        OHIO,  a  central  Western  SUte,  admitted  to 

(Cambndge,  1867);"  Portraits "( 18^0)  ;«Th^  tj,^  Unj^^n  in  1803:   population,  according  to 

picious  Day:  A  Drama"  (London,  1872);  "  Yu-Pe-  i     .  ^„c«o /iQon\  QAA^f^o  if  uJ;»»  *k»  ■#.„** u 

Ya's  Lute :  A  Chinese  Tale  in  EnglUh  Ver>Ie"  (1874) ;  \^^  ^"S"8  (1890^  3,666, 1 19,  it  being  the  fourth 

**A  Housewife's  Opinions:   Essays"  (1H7H);  *^Dis-  »"  rank  of  the  btates :  area,  according  to  the 

guises:  A  Drama*  (1879);  "A  Book  of  Rhyme"  United  States  Geological  Survey,  41,060  square 

(1881);  *'In  a  Day:  A  Drama"  (1«82);   "Daffodil  miles,  of  which  40,760  is  land  surface  and  8U0 

and   the   Croaxaxicans :    A    Komance  of  Histon* "  water  surface.    Capital,  Columbus. 
a884>;   "The  Sentence:  A   Drama"  (18K7)     The        OoTemment— The  government  of  the  State 

7c^  "^lU^  '*'^''''  P"^^*"*'^*^  "'''^''' ^'''"  P**«"^o"y"^  during  1894  was  as  follows:  Governor,  William 

""  Tadrfnitft  Htoolai,  a  Russian  author,  bom  in  Siberia,  McKinley ;    Lieutenant-Governor.    Andrew    L 

in  1842 ;  died  in  Barnaul,  June  29, 1H94.    He  was  ac-  Ilams ;  becreUry  of  State,  Samuel  L.  TaTlor: 

cu!»ed,  wheua  young  man,  of  conspiring  to  separate  Auditor,  Ebenezer  W.  Poe;  rreasurer,  William 

Siberia  from  Russia,  and  passed  several  years  in  exile  T.  Cope ;  Attorney-General,  John  K.  Richard^; 

in  Archangel.    Returning  to  Siberia,  he  served  on  the  Commissioner  of  Common    Schools,   Oscar  T. 

staffof  Governor-General  Kaznakoff,  went  with  him  Carson;     Board    of    Public   Works,   Frank   J. 

to  St  Petcrsbure,  and  published  papers  on  Siberia  McColloch,  Charles  E.  Groce,  Edwin  U  Lvbar- 

?n^  *  ^^  T  y^^""  ^TT  ^?»"°'""^  \°,^  "f  ^  ^»/^  gor ;  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Fnuiklin  J. 

m  Exile,"  dealmg  wjth   Rus^(lan  convict  hie.     He  c:.* :  °m,    ji  A^^ir*     i/n    t 

traveled  over  every  part  of  Siberia  between  1865  and  ,^^ckman,  Thaddeus  A.  Mmshall,  Jacob  F.  Bur- 

1  ST.*)  and  published  the  results  of  his  explorations,  and  ket,  William  T.  Spear,  Joseph  P.  Bradbury.  All 

in  1882  a  book  on  **  Siberia  as  a  Colony/'    His  ^  East-  were  Republicans. 
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FInaneeSb — The  State  Treasurer's  report  for  suited  fatally,  82  were  in  coal  mines,  1  in  an 

the  fis»cal  year  ending  Nov.  15  showed  the  re-  iron-ore  mine,  and  1  m  a  fire-clay  mine.    There 

ceipts  for  the  general  fund,  including  balance  of  were  45,845  tons  of  coal  mined  for  each  accident 

$188,015.16  from  preceding  year  and  sale  of  that  occurred  during  the  year.    The  production 

$500,000  bonds  payable  July  1,  1896,  to  have  of  iron  ore  is  given  at  68^20  tons. 

l)een   $4,337,622.96,  and   expenditures  $3,982,-  Mannfactnres.— The  returns  to  the  State  Com- 

895.11.   Sinking  fund  receipts,  $924,626.82;  ex-  missioner  of  Labor  gave  the  number  of  manu- 

(>enditures,  $593,305.86.    School  fund  receipts,  facturing   establishments   reporting   at   2,298; 

$1,802,390.49;  expenditures,  $1,709,894     State  value  of  goods  made  during  the  year,  $186,210,- 

University  fund  receipts,  $118,253.28;  expendi-  992;  capital  invested,  $156,210,216.    The  great- 

turcs,  $00,033.67.      Balance  on  hand  Nov.  15,  est  amount  of  capital  invested  was  in  breweries, 

1894,   $802,264.91;    a^inst    balance  on    hand,  the  amount  being  $15,444,461.    In  the  manu- 

Nov.  15,  1893,  $618,388.77.    The  public  debt  of  facture  of  soap  and  candles  there  was  invested 

the  State,  bearing  3  per  cent,  interest,  was  on  $5,795,812 ;  in  strawboard  and  paper,  $6,645,000; 

Nov.   15,  1894,  $2,041,000,  payable  in  varying  in  furniture,  $4.276,772 ;  machmery,  $5,281.069 ; 

sums  annually  until  July  1, 1900.    In  addition,  printing  and  binding,  $3,504,247;  agricultural 

there  were  outstanding  domestic  loans  on  which  implements,  $11,054,618;  boots  and  shoes,  $2,- 

interest  had  ceased,  $1,655.  931,844;  boilers  and  tanks,  $3,458,973;   brick. 

Railroads. — The  report  of  the  State  Com-  tile,  and  sewer  pipe,  $3,903,430;  castings,  $4,187,- 
missioner  of  Railroads  and  Telegraphs  said  there  539 ;  carriages  and  wagons,  $5,697,959 ;  carriage 
were  in  the  State  54  corporations,  operating  84  and  wagon  materials,  $1,143,432 ;  railroad  and 
railroads.  The  total  mileage,  including  branches,  street  cars  and  car  furnishings,  $3,675,000; 
sidings,  yards,  etc.,  on  June  30, 1894,  was  12,596  men's  clothing,  $5,663,063 ;  flour-mill  products, 
miles,  compared  with  12,278  miles  at  the  same  $2,437,974;  foundry  and  machine  shops,  $4,071,- 
date  in  1893.  There  are  1,505  miles  operated  130;  coffin  and  burial  cases,  $1,152,0CK);  cooper- 
under  lease,  1,296  under  contract,  215  under  age,  $1,145,643;  electrical  supplies,  $1,181,600; 
trackage^rights;  11,123  miles  of  track  has  steel  leather,  $1,890,690;  sash,  doors,  and  blinds, 
rails.  1,4T3  iron  rails;  8,553  miles  of  road  %nd  $2,985,536;  stoves  and  ranges,  $1,530,720;  vapor, 
12,395  miles  of  track  are  standard  gauge;  185  gas,  and  gasoline  stoves,  $1,670,000;  tobacco  and 
of  road  and  200  of  track  narrow  gauge.  The  cigars,  $1,435,781 ;  wire  rods  and  wire  doth, 
milea^  and  ecjuipment  of  the  84  railroad  cor-  $1,104,500. 

porations  within  Ohio  represent  an  investment  State  Employment  Offices. — In  1894  the  5 

of  $5(SO,250,961,  an  average  per  mile  of  $65,739.64.  free  employment  offices  of  the  State  found  em- 

The  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  of  the  ployment  for  nearly  10.000  people,  a  falling  off 

railroad  mileage  within  Ohio  amounts  to  $544.-  of  3,000  as  compared  with  1893.    The  cost  of  con- 

671,604,  an  average  per  mile  of  $63,899.88.    The  ducting  these  offices  was  less  than  $10,000. 

earnings  derived  from  operations  within  Ohio  Shipping. — For  the  first  time,  a  State  report 

for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1894.  were  $60,140,-  on  the  lake  shipping  interests  of  Ohio  was  issued 

831. .56,  which  showed  a  falling  off  from  the  pre-  in  1894.    The  commissioner  placed  the  value  of 

cecling  year  of  $22,982,910.86.    All  the  items  of  the  lake  vessels  owned  in  Ohio  at  over  $20,000,- 

receipts  showed  a  decrease,  but  the  falling  off  in  000,  showing  that  Ohio  has  greater  tonnage  than 

freight  was  $20,325,164.   The  operating  expenses  any  other  State,  both  in  sailing  and  steam  ves- 

were  $43,230,655,  or  $4,947.34  a  mile,  against  sols.    Over  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  lake  ton- 

$53,522,536,  or  $6,122.31  a  mile  in  1893.    The  nage  is  controlled  by  an  association  originated 

income  from  the  operations  within  the  State  were  and  having  its  headquarters  in  Cleveland.    Four 

$16,910,176.41  in  1894,  against  $29,601,250.84  in  thousand  men  are  employed  on  the  lake  wharves 

1893.     The  Commissioner  reported  that  when  in  Ohio,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  foreign- 

the  fixed  charges  are  added  to  the  operating  ex-  ers.    Returns  from  2.784  vessel  employees  gave 

penses  the  statistics  show  an  actual  deficit  from  the  average  earnings  for  1893  as  follows :  Mas- 

the  operation  of  railroads  doing  business  in  Ohio  ters,   $985 ;    first  mates,   $463 ;    second  mates, 

of  $6,054,162.79  during  the  year.    During  the  $521.63:  chief  engineers,  $700.60;  second  engi- 

year  54,733  employees  were  paid  salaries,  aggre-  neers,  $500.59 :    wheelmen,  $242.36 ;    lookouts, 

gating  $30,546,709.    There  were  carried  27,231,-  $234.15;  sailors,  $243.08;  cooks,  $337.87;  deck 

220  passengers,  and  69,639,559  tons  of  freight,  hands,  $165.38:  boys,  $119.35.    Out  of  the  num- 

Frora  Jan.  21  to  Dec.  21,  1894,  there  were  443  ber  questioned  52  per  cent,  sought  work  in  winter, 

fatal  accidents,  of  which  107  were  to  employees  some  went  to  salt  water,  others  to  lumber  camps, 

and  336  to  other  persons,  1  being  a  passenger.  and  many  found  work  in  the  shipyards. 

Mining.— The  report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Charitable  and  Penal.— The  total  number 

Mines,  made  in  July,  covered  the  statistics  for  of  inmates  of  the  State  benevolent  and  penal 

the  calendar  year  1893.     The  coal  production  institutions  during  1894  was  17,075,  with  a  daily 

was  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  State,  ag-  average  of  12,791  and  a  total  cost  of  $1,887,708. 

ffregating  14.828,097  tons,  of  which  2,553,074  The  county  jails,  workhouses,  infirmaries,  and 

t^ms  were  produced  by  mining  machines.    There  children's  homes  had  41,283  inmates,  at  a  cost  of 

were  28,810  persons  employed  in  coal  mining ;  $1,384,557.    Outdoor  relief  was  given  in  100,361 

107  new  mines  were  opened.  46  remained  sua-  cases  to  the  extent  of  $585,457,  and  the  Soldiers* 

pended,  and  62  have  either  been  worked  out  or  Relief  Commission  expended  $318,192  on  30,000 

abandoned.    At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  persons. 

were  1,009  mines  in  the  State,  of  which  419  em-  Vital  Statistics. — The  returns  of  deaths  in 

ploy  more  than  10  men  each ;  957  were  in  opera-  the  State  are  imperfect,  notwithstanding  the  vig- 

tion.    There  were  327  accidents  to  mine  em-  orous  eforts  by  the  officials  to  secure  full  records, 

ployees  during  the  year ;  of  this  number  34  re-  The  statistics  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Sec- 

voL.  XXXIV.— 40  A 
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rotary  of  State  show  40,6d0  deaths  in  the  year  Constitutions  similar  to  that  of  Ohio,  where  soch 

ending  March  81,  1894 ;  of  these,  21,467  were  qualified  suffrage  has  been  held  to  be  oon^titu- 

males  and  19,122  females;  1,808  were  colored;  tional. 

81,084  were  native  bom  ;  11,178  were  under  five  Among  the  other  laws  passed  were  the  fol- 

years  of  age,  and  2,552  over  eighty ;  10  were  over  lowing : 

one  hundred.    The  number  of  births  was  68,958,  rp^  »^«„u  ,^^^^^a  ««.«  «  ♦«     » 

w      1-1  Ai-    4j 1   ^      rr»L              ^    n    V7>i  lo  permit  inarned  woineu  to  act  a.^*  executors*  i-r 

LegrisiatiTe  Sessioo.— The  seventy-first  Gen-  adminiKtratore. 

eral  Assembly,  elected  in  November,   1898,  or-  To  enable  a  husband  as  well  as  a  wife  to  nue  and 

ganized  on  Jan.  1.    The  Senate  was  made  up  of  obtain  alimony  pendiuir  divorce  proceeding. 

25  Republicans  and  6  Democrats  ;  the  House  of  Authorizing  boank  of  educaUon  to  suppiv  popt[> 

85  Republicans  and  22  Democrats.    The  ques-  ^ith  free  text-book». 


eral  Assembly  shall  meet  on  the  first  Monday  in  i^om  infantii. 

December  in  every  year.'*    In  the  Constitution  Regulating  primary  election*  by  applying  to  them 

of  1851  this  was  changed  to  "  all  regular  sessions  the  proviHionB  of  the  Austnilian  secret  voting  ^ytxim. 

of  the  General  Assembly  shall  commence  on  the  compelling  tlie  Uhc  of  the  blanket  ballot  contAiuiiur 

first  Monday  of  January,  biennially."    This  con-  ^^^^  P»^e»  of  all  the  candidates  for  noniinatkin.  ai..i 

structive  prohibition  of   annual    sessions    was  ^^^^  Vl"'  ^\u  l*"'"*^'  **1<^;{.V*P«  ^^"^^  T'^^''^ 

evaded  by^very  General  Assembly  under  the  ^1^1-^^^  ^^t  tTl^^^'t^iSr^  "^X 

present  Constitution,  meeting  in  adjourned  ses-  gtandiug  that' if  it  proves  successful  it  will  be  n»»it 

sion  m  January  of  each  second  year.     Public  general  bv  a  new  enactment. 

opinion  had  been  stnjngly  expressed  in  favor  of  Providing  that   husband   and  wife   may    te^tifv 

a  strict  adherence  to  the  constitutional  provision  against  each  other  in  the  prosecution  of  eit)u*r  J«»r 

for  biennial  sessions  onlv,  and  for  the  first  time  *^^f^^y}S  ""'i*'*'  ^hildw'"  under  ten  yean*  of  aire, 

since  the  adoption  of  tfie  new  Constitution  the  ,  1  rovidmp  that  widows  or  widowere  before  eWtins 

Legislature  made  provision  for  two  years'  ex-  J^,!!^^  ""fc  !^^^^           'Z'^Ir.VLl^  V'*  ^'T"\ 

penditures,  and  cloJed  the  session  Maf  21  with-  advicTof  thl  I^un  ^      construction  of  a  will  arnl 

out  adjourning  to  the  following  year.  Requiring  railroad  companies  to  report  tiic  nanit-^ 

The  Constitution   of  the  State  restricts  the  and  addresses  of  all  tliose  holding  .stock, 

right  of  voting  "at   all   elections"   to   "white  Taxing   Pullman   i^leeping-can   oiterated    in   the 

male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  the  age  of  State. 

twenty-one  years."    The  fifteenth  amendment  Authonzm^  the  incorporation  of  electric  tuIUs) 

of  the  United  States  Constitution  abrogated  the  ^^'V^^a ''*'*'  ^''"'"'^  *^'*''*"  "'L^'*'^^'^  eminent  doDis.ii 

«***=*  Y  »*•»-«** Z^^*^"  v.v/i*ov*vMwvr»*  «w.vg»v««  !,*»«  ^^^  other  powers  possessed  by  steam  railwav  com- 

restnction  as  to  color,  but  that  as  to  sex  remains,  panics.       <            <                 -^ 

A  movement  in  favor  of  giving  women  the  right  Requirinjr   foreign  accident  insurance  companies 

to  vote  and  hold  ofiioe  in  public-school  affairs  doing  business  in  (Jhio  to  demit  with  tlie  Sutr 

attained  such  proportions  that  a  measure  grant-  Commissioner  $50,000  in  bonds  as  a  protection  to 

ing  such  limited  suffrage  was  introduced  in  the  policy  holders. 

Legislature,  and  after  many  delays  was  finally  R«quinny  arbitrators  and  umpires  in  dis,»uted  jn- 

pa«*ed.    The  opposition  wis  mafnly  based  oh  »}J^nc^^lam^;^to 

constitutional  grounds,  but  it«  supporters  claimed  Prohibiting  the  transaction  of  business  under  a 

that  the  Constitution  did  not  create  the  offices  fictitious  name,  unless  the  partners  inteT««t4rd  have 

in  the  government  of  the  schools,  merely  direct-  their  names  recorded  with  tlie  county  clerk. 

ing  that  the  General  Assembly  shall  make  such  Repealing  the  old  laws  under  which  the  8tat« 

provisions,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  as  with  the  banks  operated. 

income  arising  from  the  school  trust  fund  will  Political.— The  Republican  Convention,  at 

secure  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  com-  Columbus,  June  6,  made  the  following  nomina- 

mon  schoo  s  throughout  the  State.    As  the  com-  tjons:  For  Secretary  of  State,  Samuel  M.  Tav- 

mon-school  organization  wiw  wholly  a  creation  j^r ;  Judge  of  Supreme  Court.  John  A.  Shaucfc ; 

of  the  Legislature,  it  is  m  the  power  of  the  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  Charles  K 

Legislature  to  determine  the  qualiflcations  of  an  Groce ;  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  Oscar 

elector  and  officeholder  in  it.    Difficulties  arose  T.Corson.    The  platform  reaffirmed  the naUonal 

as  to  the  registration  of  womeji,  and  to  settle  platform  of  1892;  approved  the  administration 

the  question  before  the  next  school  elections  m  ^f  Gov.  McKinley ;  commended  the  seventy-first 

April,  1894,  a  case  was  made  up  and  taken  to  General  Assembly;  commended  the  course  of  the 

the  Circuit  Court  of  Franklin  County.     The  3  oy,io  Republican  Representatives  in   Congre>* 

judges  comprising  the  court  were  unanimous  in  ^nd  Senator  John  Sherman,  and  also  said  : 

"P^^it""^  ^-  ^^""'f  fi"^^^  ^i'*"^^'  ''*'"•  ^^^T  ^^e  reeo^i^«  the  tariff  act  of  US90,  known  as  th. 

ered  the  opinion  of  the  court  just  previous  to  McKinlcv  act,  as  the  ableM  expression  of  the  patriotir 

taking  his  place  on  the  Supreme  bench  to  which  principle  of  protection  yet  enacted,  and  condemn  antl 

he  had  been  elected,  based  the  decision  on  that  denounce  any  attempt'  to  repeal  or  amend  it  which 

of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  on  a  case  aris-  docs  not  have  for  its  object  better  protect  ion  to  Anter- 

ing  under  the  old  Constitution,  when  it  was  held  itan  labor  and  American  interests  than  is  aeiun^l 

that  **  the  whole  subject  of  organizing  and  regu-  ^yj.^-    .                ,          .             .    .        .    t.,    .    * 

lating  the  schools  had  been  left  to  the  General  ^^  ^  denounce  the  "TOf  _an^.,."^<;nuitable  tanfl 

4       "  1 1     •     *.u                        *  •*     1     ■  1  *•  measure  known  as  the  \Vilson  bill,  and  the  Senate 

Assembly  m  the  exercise  of  its  legislative  pow-  substitutes  therefor  and  amendments  proposed  themn. 

ers,    and  also  cited  decisions  from  the  Supreme  „„  unpatriotic,  favorable  to  trusts  and  sectional  in 

Courts    of    Illinois,    Kansas,    Nebraska,    Iowa,  their  provisions  and  as  subvewive  of  the  prosperity 

Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and  other  States  with  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United  btatc^ 
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The  change  tnm  speciflc  to  ad  valorem  duties  would  the  support  of  the  Government,  to  the  end  that  the 

promote  undervaluations,  fraudulent  invoicos,  and  in-  iujuscive  of  purelv  protective  duties  be  abolished. 

crea^se  importations  with  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Gov-  \^  e  congratulate  tne  country  upon  the  repeal  of  the 

eminent  of  many  millions,  and  result  in  a  constantly  McKinley  tariff  and  the  enactment  of  a  tariff  law  in 

increuHing  annual  deficiency,  which  it  is  proposed  to  its  stead,  under  the  operation  of  which  trade  and  bus- 

nieut  bv  the  resort  to  such  war  measures  as  income  iness  are  reviving  and  the  country  again  beooming 

tax  ana  increased  internal  duties.  prosjterous. 

We  denounce  the  attempt  of  Congress  to  destroy  'N^  e  dissent  from  the  President's  views,  oonstruction, 

the  principle  of  reciprocity.  and  treatment  of  liie  silver  question,  and  therefore 

We  Indorse  the  sentiment  of  the  National  Grange,  believe  that  silver  should  be  restored  to  tlie  position 

I.  e.,  ^  that  all  tariff  laws  shall  protect  tlic  products  oi  it  occupied  as  money  prior  to  its  demonetization  by 

the  farm  as  well  as  the  product  of  the  factory.^  the  Bepublican  party,  and  to  that  end  we  favor  the 

We  demand  such  protection  for  sheep  husbandry  unlimited  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  legal  ratio  of 

as  will  secure  fair  pnccs  for  wool.  16  to  1  and  with  equal  legal  tender  power. 

We  demand  the  enactment  of  such  IcgiAlation  as 

will  prevent  tho  immigration  of  the  vio.ious   and  The  remaining  resolutions  denounced  **  the  re- 

eriiTiinal  classes;  of  laborers  under  contract;  of  pau-  cent  Republican  Legislature  of  Ohio  as  the  most 

pvrn  and  anarchists.  extravagant,  venal,  and  corrupt  known  in  the 

We  favor  bimetallUm.    Silver  «is  well  as  gold  is  history  of  this  State,"  which  ** adjourned  at  a 

one  of  the  great  products  of  the  United  States.  ^^^^^  ^hen  some  of  its  members  charged  their 

W  e  denounce  the  avowed  purpose  of  tlie  Democratic  #«ii^-_  ,„«,„u««  „:«.u  u»;u^«„  „„;i  ,.,u«Jr  *u^  «^^ 
leaders  to  restore  the  era  of  ^Wild-cat"  and  -red-  ^eHow-members  with  bribery,  and  when  the  peo- 
di>>r  "  money  by  repealing  the  prohibitory  10  per  cent.  P*®    were   clamorous    for   investigation    ;    de- 
tax  on  Sute  bank  issues.  nounced  the  administration  of  (xov.  McKinley 

Tho  People's  party  and  Labor  party  effected  '^^  ^»"f  ''^\!^?^},  extravagant  known  in  the 
a  fusion  at  the  convention  in  Colui^us,  Aug.  17,  ^i^fls  ^^  our  State  ;  denounced  the  Amencaii 
and  nominated :  For  Secretary  of  State,  Chtrles  Protective  Association  and  all  organizations  that 
R,  Marvin;  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  Everett D.  "^a^^f  religious  belief  a  test  of  political  prefer- 
Stark  ;  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  Joel  ^^^\  •  favored  liberal  pensions ;  favored  the 
E.  Steward ;  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  enactment  of  a  corrupt  practices »  aw,  limiting 
Michael  J.  Flannery.  The  pUtform  a«iopted  de-  ^*?5  amount  of  money  to  be  expended  by  the  can- 
cUred  the  political  purpose!  of  the  new  move-  ^idates,  requinng  the  publication  aft^r  election 
ment  to  be  identical  with  those  of  the  Constitu-  ^^  **^  candidates  and  campaign  committees  of 
tion;  asserted  that  "the  Government  can  not  swoni  itemized  statements  of  all  money  exf«^^ 
be  pinned  together  with  bayonets  while  inius-  e^,  and  fixing  forfeiture  of  office  and  disf ran- 
tice  rules  the  land";  pronounced  in  favor  of  chwement  as  the  penalty  of  violating  its  provi- 
collective  ownership  by  the  people  of  all  means  »»9"i '  favored  such  legislation  as  will  make  it  a 
of  production  and  distribution;  demanded  a  na-  misdemeanor  for  any  person  to  accept,  or  for 
tional  currency,  safe,  sound,  and  flexible,  issued  *"y  »ilroad  corporation  or  any  of  its  officers  or 
by  the  Government  only  and  without  the  use  of  agents  to  give,  a  public  officer  a  pass  upon  any 
banking  corporations;  demanded  the  free  and  '*'l?^  i'V,.  1^  o  ®i  *n^^'a^?'«<i  the  election 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  the  pres-  ^^  ^^^^^  States  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the 


telegraph  and 
governmental 


telephone,  to  be  followed  by  the  ^^^?f^'"'  ^**^®  ^'  Supreme  Court  John  W. 

ownerehip    of    railroads,   mines,  Rosetorough;  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works, 

street    railways,   gas,  water,   and  electric-light  namiltonT.  Earles;  Commissioner  of  Common 

plants;  the  public  distribution  of  light,  water,  ^^^]^  *rank  V.  Irish. 

heat,  and  power;  condemned  alien  ownership  of  At  the  November  election  all  the  candidates 

large  tracts  of  land;  demanded  free  schoolbooks;  on  the  Republican  State  ticket  were  elected, 

condemned  the  present  immigration  laws,  and  J^®  ''^^^^^r^J^^^U  "^^J^^^^^  "^ft J^^H]"^^^' 

demanded  •*  further  restriction  of  undesirable  S?'""^^  ^*- ^^^^'l^'^^^^S*^"/ ^}'^'®??\?^^^^" 

immigration";  favored  the  referendum  system  i"™?^,-  ^i?^i^f*^V?'®;^-  S^'^T^^f.  ^}^^\^.]^.^ 

of  legislation  and  the  abolition  of  child  labor  in  ?^P^fo^ot^'^o^ '   }\^^^  ^'  ^.^^**! o'i  ^Z^Hj,^*' 

mines,  factories,  and  workshops;  demanded  an  tion,23^7.   Republican  plurality,  137,087.  The 

eight-hour  work  day,  and  declared  in  favor  of  other  officers  elected  were:  John  A.  Shauck,  Re- 

feinale  suffrage  publican.  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  Charles 

The  Democratic  Convention  was  held  at  Co-  S*  J^,r°ce.  Republican,  Member  of  the  Board  of 

lumbua,  Sept.  t9,when  the  following  nominations  f.^,  y{oT]^% ;   Oscar  T.  Corson,  Republican, 

were  made :  For  Secretary  of  State,  Milton  Tur-  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools, 

ner;  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  James  D.  Erra-  ^^  ^"®  ^^^  election  Representatives  m  Con- 

ston ;  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  Harry  ^^  "^^^^  elected— 19  Republicans  and  2  Demo- 

B.  Keffer;   Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  ^"^^t  a  w^^r  a           m      ..           ^    .,      tt  ..  j 

James  A.  Jjeech.    The  platform  heartfly  com-  ^OKLAHOMA,    a    Temtonr   of    the    United 

mended  •'the  efficient,  economical,  and  honest  V^^^A  ^^SH*^^     •   act  of  Congress  approve<l 

administration  of  President  Cleveland."    On  the  T7  2;  ,^^^'    area  (including   Greer  County, 

Uriff  and  money  questions  it  said :  claimed  bv  Texas),  38, 1 19  square  miles ;  popula- 

\ir«  - !!,«--.  ♦^  ♦iw.  i««i *•        r  *i     T^           *•  tion  (including  Greer  Count v),  acoonhng  to  the 

We  adhere  to  tho  declaration  of  the  Democratic  «^n«,L  «#  loon  ai  qoa      t«  iuoa  fk«  «^7.,.i«fi^» 

narty  in  its  national  platfonn  that  protection  i«  u  census  of  JS^O*  6^;^'^4.     In  1898  the  popu  ation 

fraud,  and  while  we  recognize  tho  benetit  of  the  re-  J^^  estimated  at  212,635,  and  that  of  the  Chero- 

•luction  of  duties  on  imports  juat  made  by  Congrciw,  *©«  strip  at  100,000.     Capital,  Guthrie, 

we  favor  auch  further  reduction  as  can  be  made,  hav-  CiOTemmeilt. — The  following  were  the  Terri- 

ing  in  view  the  revenues  neceaaary  to  be  rallied  for  torial  officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Wil- 
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iiam  G.  Renfrew,  Democrat ;  Secretary,  Thomas  tral  and  Southwestern  Railroad  Company,  which 
J.  Lowe ;  Treasurer,  Martin  L.  Turner ;  Auditor  proposes  to  build  a  line  from  Goffeyville,  Kan., 
and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  J,  H.  to  Guthrie  and  through  the  Territory  in  a  south- 
Parker,  succeeded  on  March  2  by  E.  D.  Cameron ;  westerly  direction,  connecting  with  ^Texas  lines. 
Attorney-General,  Charles  A.  Galbraith ;  Chief  The  valuation  of  the  several  roads,  as  fixed  by 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Frank  Dale ;  As-  the  Territorial  Board  of  Equalization  this  year,  is 
sociate  Justices,  John  U.  Burford,  Henry  W.  as  follows:  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Scott,  A.  G.  C.  Bierer,  and  John  L.  McAtee.  (main  track,  238*98  miles),  $1,330,683 ;  Chicago. 
Population. — The  following  table  shows  the  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  (main  track,  116-;^6 
population  of  the  Territory  by  counties  on  Feb.  miles),  $674,815.38 ;  Choctaw  Coal  Road  (main 
1,  as  given  by  the  returns  of  the  assessors :  track,  81*68  miles),  $159,235. 

^.                          lAnAA  Statehood. — On  this  subject  Gov.  Renfruw, 

N 2,241  m  his  annual  report  for  this  year,  says : 

O  14,904 

Oklahoma..!....!!.!    20  628  The  matter  of  statehood  for  Oklahoma  has  b€-»^r. 

p !!!!!!!!!!!     7,570  much  agitated,  and  the  people  are  divided  on  tht- 

Payne 18,407  question.    Some  desire  statehood  for  Oklahonia  « ith 

Pottawatomie ^S* ?S  ^^  present  boundaries ;  others  prefer  to  have  the  ntat- 

8 ;i:.: ?>x!12  ter  of  statehood  deferred  until  such  time  as  Oklaho- 


Beayer« 2,816 

Blaine 6,899 

Canadian 18.239 

Cleveland 12,716 

D 1,640 

Day* 215 

0 2,672 

K    14,879 

Kingfisher 15,156 

L 14,082 

Lincoln 14,654 

Logan 19,582 


Wwhito  ?* i'sM     *"*  ^^  ^^®  Indian  Territory  may  be  admitted  ae  on<r 

* __! State. 


Total 212,686  in  this  question  one  of  the  most  peculiar  conditions 

*  1898.                t  Estimated.                ±  1898.  arises  out  of  the  relations  of  the  Indians  to  the  Unit<r<i 

States.    The  Indian  tribes  have  so  far  been  treated 

The  percentage  of  foreigners  is  very  small.  as  powers  that  treaties  have  been  made  with  them. 

Finances. — The   financial   statement   of   the  and  yet  it  is  clear  that  they  are  merely  wardA  of  the 

Territory  up  to  May  1, 1894,  is  as  follows :  Gen-  nation  and  are  as  much  subject  to  the  laws  of  Con- 

eral  fund  warrants  issued,  $135,866.89 ;  general  ?^^  ««  any  citizen.    The  lands  of  tlie  Indian  Tem- 

fund  warrants  redeemed.  $52,195.53;  wirrants  ^j^S^t^St^^  mUwIS^p^^^ 

outstanding  on  May  1,  $83,670.86.     The  Territo-  .p^ey  have  goVemmcnts  of  their  own,  but  are  under 

rial  tax  levied  in  1893  and  payable  this  year  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes  courts.     In  the 

amounts  to  $43,484.93,  which,  if  deducted  from  attempts  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  considerable  hd^ 

the  amount  of  outstanding  warrants,  would  leave  tility  nas  developed  among  tliem  against  any  farther 

$41,185.93  as  the  actual  floating  debt  of  the  Ter-  treaties  looking  to  the  ^lotment  of  their  lands  in 

ji^^Py  severalty,  or  indeed  any  scheme  which  should  open 

The  expenses  for  the  vear  were  heavy,  and  the  '*^«  ^''^'"''f^T.^.  n  l**-  ^^".kIS^V"^*  '"^    ^ 

r^                        T                      i.uiV„«4.  *u  *  men,  or  which  should  bnng  the  Indians  in  clc^tr 

revenues  are  still  limited,  owing  to  the  fact  that  ^^ntkct  with  the  white  man?  There  is,  however,  in 

the  title  to  most  of  the  land  is  in  the  United  the  Indian  nations  a  progressive  element  tliat  has 

States  and  is  therefore  not  taxable.    Settlers  are  strenuously  insisted  on  allotment  and  stAtehood  with 

delaying  final  proof  as  long  as  possible  in  order  boUi  Territories  combined.    Much  the  larger  ponion 

to  avoia  paying  taxes.  of  the  Indian  Territory  is  unsettled  and  in  a  state  of 

The  Territory  now  has  outstanding  $48,000  in  nature.    Some  portions  are  very  well  tilled.    It  fur- 

thirty-yoar  6-iir-cent.  school  bonds,  redeemable  '''?}'f^. »  ^ndezvous  unexcelled  for  criminals  fjvm 

r    *  -^  "^            *v     ^__^  i„  ^f  41,^    '  i«  ^M  ™k;,.k  adjoining  States,  and  is  in  itself  productive  of  cnn*. 

in  ten  years,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which  As  separate  States  neither  Oklalioma  nor  the  Indian 

was  used  m  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  ler-  Territorj'  would  rank   among   the   great   Wei^ttm 

ritorial  University,  Territorial  Normal  School,  suites  either  in  extent  or  wealth-    Together  the> 

and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  would  be  equal  to  the  greatest,  and,  in  my  opinion. 

Insane  and  Criminals.— The  insane  are  con-  tlie  finest  State  west  of  the  Mississippi.    The  taxaWt 

fined  at  Oak  Lawn  Retreat,  in  Jacksonville,  111.,  property  of  Oklahoma  alone  is  too  small  to  support  a 

by  contract.     The  Territory  has  expended  for  State  government  properly.    Already  the  burden  of 

•^         -  4..      . #«^^    T«"L    1    iQfttT  f«  \f«„  1  taxation  18  as  heavy  4IS  18  consistent  with  proaperous 

care  of  the  insane  from  Jan.  1,  lowd,  to  May  1,  i,„j.:„ft-c.                 ^                                  r     r- 

1894,  $25,805.96,  having  alreadv  exceeded   the  ""*»"^- 

appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature  by  $10,-  Edncation.— The  people  of  Oklahoma  have 

805.96.     Territorial   convicts  are  cared  for  at  been  loyal  to  the  public  schools.     Neat  bchool- 

Lansing,  Kan.,  by  contract  with  that  State.  houses  now  dot  the  whole  countr}-,  the  school 

The  expenses  arising  from  requisitions  on  the  district  being  generally  3  miles    square.    The 

governors  of   other  States  have  amounted   to  only  Territorial  fund  for  the  support  of  schools 

$7,110.31,    The  commitment  and  care  of 'the  is  clerived  from  leasing  school  lands.    This  is 

prisoners  has  cost  about  $8,000.  likely  soon  to  reach  $100,000  annually,  but  this 

Railroads.— There  are  4  lines  of  railroad  in  year  only  $31,241.28  was  distributed  as  the  net 

Oklahoma  in  active  operation.    The  Atchison,  income  of  the  leases,  averaging  42  cente  for  each 

Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  and  Chicago,  Rock  Island  child  of  school  age. 

and  Pacific  run  through  the  Territory  from  north  The  Territorial  University,  at  Norman,  is  sup- 
to  south.  The  ChocUw  Coal  Road,  from  ¥A  ported  by  a  half-mill  tax.  By  act  of  Congress 
Reno  to  Oklahoma  Citv,  connecting  the  Chicago,  approved  May  4,  1894,  section  13  in  each  con- 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  gressional  township  in  the  former  Cherokee  Out- 
and  Santa  Fe,  is  being  built  from  South  McAl-  let.  Pawnee,  and  Tonkawa  Indian  i^eservations 
lister,  Indian  Territorv,  where  it  will  connect  was  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  universitv,  Nor- 
with  the  main  line.  The  southern  division  of  the  mal  School,  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  runs  through  the  College.  This  fund  amounts  to  about  $7,500 
northwestern  part  of  the  Territory  and  does  a  each  for  the  colleges. 

thriving  business  in  shipping  cattle.    A  charter  There  were  147  students  in  attendance  this 

has  been  granted  to  the  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Cen-  year,  an  increase  of  28  over  1893.    The  faculty 
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consists  of  4  professors  and  1  instrnctor.    A  mn  only  a  short  time  after  the  meeting  of  the 

commodious  building  was  erected  in  18D4.  next  Legislature.    The  rent  on  the  new  leases 

The  first  Lee;islative  Assembly  established  the  was  rais^  on  an  average  50  per  cent. 

Normal  School  at  Edmond  and  provided  for  a  By  the  act  of  May  4, 1894,  the  reservation  by 

half-mill  tax  for  its  support.    During  the  year  the  President  of  sections  18  and  83  in  each  con- 

a  fine  building  was  erected.    There  was  an  en-  gressional  township  for  the  use  of  colleges  and 

rollment  of  116  students,  and  the  faculty  con-  public  buildings  was  confirmed,  and  the  board 

sist«d  of  5  members.  for  leasing  school  lands  was  authorized  to  lease 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  at  them  for  three  years.    This  increases  the  land 

Stillwater,isonatractof  200  acres  adjoining  that  under  the  control  of  the  school  land  ofiice  to 

town.    This  institution  is  the  beneficiary  under  about  1,250,000  acres. 

the  act  of  Cons^ress  known  as  the  new  Morrill  Political. — A  Republican  Territorial  Conven- 

act,  and  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  United  tion  was  held  in  Oklahoma  Citv  on  May  15. 

States  funds  that  now  amount  to  $20,000  an-  The  platform  contained  the  following  resolu- 

nually.    The  provisions  of  this  act  were  accept-  tions : 

e<l  by  the  Territorial  Legislature  in  March,  1893.  We  believe  that  it  would  promote  the  interests  of 

An  act  of  the  same  Legislature,  approved  m  the  both  whites  and  Indians  in  Oklohoma  if  Conjjress 


regents  to  erect  and  furnish  a  substantial  build-  tenveare,  or  both.           ,    .   „  ,           , .  i  u 
iJZ.  ^4  y^^^ir  ««,!  of^r,«  ,»k;»ii  «Toc  Mioritr  f«*  rvr»  ^^  demand  the  repeal  of  all  laws  which  by  con- 
ing of  bnck  and  stone,  which  was  readv  for  oc-  ^truction  or  implication  require  payment  of  any  kind 
cupation  in  September  of  this  year.     The  total  or  character,  from  the  bonajide  settler  upon  the  public 
income  of  the  college,  including  that  of  the  ex-  lands. 

}>eriment  station,  was  $34,000  during  the  year  We  denounce  the  carpetba^r  policy  thrust  upon 
ending  June  80, 1894.    The  faculty  consisted  of  this  Territory  in  the  face  of  a  demonstrated  capacity 
a  president  and  6  professors.    There  were  over  *or  self-government,  and  we  denounce  the  method  of 
100  students,  organized  into  2  college  and  2  pre-  ope"in>?  the  Cherokee  sUip  a«  an  evidence  of  Demo- 
paratory  classesT   No  tuition  fee  is  required.  SJ^  ofX ^^                 disregard  for  the  best  wel- 
School  Lands.— By  act  of  Concress  approved  xvo  demind  statehood  for  Oklahoma  in  the  quick- 
March  8,  1891,  the  Governor  of  Oklahoma  was  t.„t  and  best  way  it  can  be  obtained,  subraittinK  that 
authorized  to  lease  sections  16  and  36,  reserved  n  Territorv  containing  2r>0,000  stalwart,  intelligent 
for  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools,  under  people  and  1100,000,000  of  taxable  wealth,  is  entitled 
niles  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  to  immediate  self-government. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.    In  April,  1891,  the  Tbe  convention  named  Dennis  T.  Flvnn  as 
Unds  of  Oklahoma  proper  were  offered  for  lease,  jtg  Territorial  Delegate  to  Congress. 
Gov  Steele,  in  his  report  for  the  fiscal  year  end-  The  Populists  met  in  El  Reno  on  July  13.  and 
ing  June  80, 1891,  said  that  out  of  656  quarters  named  Ralph  Beaumont  as  candidate  for  Dele- 
leases  had  been  made  on  584  quarters,  and  that  g^^^^^  ^  Congress 

i^A^  J?*^^^  in  cash  $4,536.82  and  in  notes  The  Democratic  Convention  met  in  El  Reno 
$47,642.8o     As  each  snccessive  reservation  was  on  Aug.  2.  nominated  Joseph  W.  Wisby  for  Dele- 
opened    the    school    lands    have    been    leased,  ^te  to  Congress,  and  adopted  a  platform  con- 
Prices  have  steadily  advanced,  and  while  many  taining  the  following  resolutions: 
quarters  leased  in  1891  did  not  lease  for  more  «r   T  i-       .i   .  «  f    ,   .     ,_    ^, 
rtian  $16  a  year,  the  same  quarters  will  now  ^Z.^^\^J''^\^^^l}''!'^'''^^f,^r^^ 
bring  $50  a  yiar.    In  February,  1894,  the  school  ;:enle,f          '      Oklahoma  should  be  free  to  honest 
lands  in  the  Cherokee  Outlet  wereoffered  for  w©  favor  the  immediate  oneninjr   to  settlement 
lease.     There  were  more  than  .18,000  bids,  and  and  entrv  of  the  Kickapoo,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and 
about  1,000  awards  were  made.    The  receipts  in  Wichita  Indian  reservations. 

cash  from  leasing  in  the  Cherokee  Outlet  were  We  favor  the  modification  of  the  rules  of  practice 

in  round  numbers  $25,000,  and  in  notes  $100,-  j'^  the  land  department  so  that  contest  cas^  may  be 

000.  due  in  December,  1894,  1895,  and  1896.  \^^  "PJ*^  t*»e  *»«d  ^\  controvewy,  that  the  cost  ot 

The  leases  executed  by  Gov.  Steele  in  1891  ex-  ^^^5"nff.t^«  ««ne  may  be  reduced. 

xiit  icwjw  cAcwuc^A  w/  x^vT.  ^jici^^ic  *..  xw«^i  ^A  ^^  demand  such  legislation  as  will  require  all 

pired  in  April  and  July  of  this  year.     It  seemed  railwav  companies  to  atford  proper  transportation  fa- 

umust  to  offer  all  these  lands  to  the  highest  cilities'in  all  county-seat  towns  through  which  they 

bidder,   thereby    practically    compelling    every  pass  in  this  Territory. 

lessee  to    bid  against  his   own  improvements.  Wo  respectfully  recommend  and  request  that  our 

The  matter  was  therefore  delayed  m  the  hope  national  Administration  remove  all  hold-over  Repub- 

that  a  more  equitable  law  could  be   secured.  lV»'^  officeholders  in   this    femtory  and   appomt 

This  was  obtoined  under  an  act  of  Congress  ap-  ^>«»"ocrats  in  their  stead. 

proved  May  4,  1894,  by  which  the  leasing  of  In  consequence  of  the  law  passed  by  Con^ss 

school  lands  was  intrusted  to  a  board  consisting  authorizing  the  apportionment  of  the  Territory 

of  the  Governor,  Secretary,  and  Superintendent  into  council  and  legislative  districts  Gov.  Ren- 

of  Public  Instruction.    Pursuant  to  this  act,  the  frow  named  as  commissioners  for  that  purpose 

board  ordered  the  lands  upon  which  leases  would  Allen  Hall.  Democrat,  W.  T.  Walker,  Republican, 

expire  in  1894  to  be  released  for  a  term  ending  and  S.  B.  OlxTlander,  Populist.    The  Republican 

Feo.  1,  1895,  at  a  price  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  and  Populist  commissioners  acted  largely  to- 

board.     By  the  same  act  of  Congress,  the  Torri-  gether,  and  prepared  a  report,  which  was  sub- 

torial  Legislature  was  authorized  to  make  rules  mitted  to  the  Governor  on  the  evening  of  the 

and  regulations  for  the  leasing  of  these  lands,  day  on  which  the  expiration  of  the  commission 

and  consequently  the  new  leases  were  made  to  occurred.    Ten  minutes  before  the  filing  of  the 
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report  Mr.  Obcrlander  whs  removed  from  the  a  Chrirtian  disposition  Khould  strike  for  the  victonr 

commission,  and  J.  S.  PuUiam  was  put  into  his  «f  <"^«  science  overa  pneudo  science,  and  particaiariy 

place.    The  last  named,  with  the  Democratic  should  they  try  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  etudwm 

Kjemberjn  less  than  three  hours  pi^pared  and  ^^^^^Th^^^i^-t^^^^^^^^^ 

filed  a  report  which  seemed  likely  to  destroy  the  economical  question,  has  to  do  in  con»eque^  with 

success  of  the  Republican  .local  candidates,  and  political  atfaira.    In  so  much  as  it  conoeros  the  pn^ 

in  accordance  with  the  second  report  the  Gov-  J^rt»sivo  improvement  of  laws  and  public  mea^un^ 

emor  issued  an  election  proclamation  apportion-  tor  the  Wncfit  of  the  nei'cssitous  classes,  it  is  equalh, 

ing  the  Territory.    But  this  action  failed  of  sue-  »«  the  firet  place,  a  public  affair  of  an  intematioD^} 

cess,  as  the  result  showed.     At  the  election,  held  ^'haracter.    It  is  here  that  the  Church  may  and  ougLt 

on  Nov.  6.  the  vote  was  as  foUows:  Dennis  T.  ^\^'"  **^"^  l^^  dnirches  may  and  ou^bt  to,  contnbuti- 

vu  xiw  •  r»  ^-"^     ""^    u    Ti  L    iKnoo      ^i  to  the  solution  of  this  jrreat  problem  of  our  tmics  M 

Flynn,  20,4^9 ;  Ralph  Beaumont,   15,988 ;  and  the  development  of  Christiai  principles. 
Joseph  W.  Wksby,  12,058.    The  Territorial  Lm^is-        vilL  It  is  incontestable  that  societies  of  womciu 

lature  elected  at  the  same  time  -is  composed  as  of  girls,  of  young  men,  of  workmen,  and  the  like,  uu\ 

follows :   Council — 8  Republicans,  4   Populists,  l>e  of  great  importance  both  in  contributing  to  thV 

and    1    Democrat ;    House— 16  Republicans,  7  development  or  the  religious  life  and  in  offering  tlu 

Populists,  and  3  Demoorate.  »»ost  convenient  means  of  ministering  to  the  severd 

OLD  CATHOUC  CHURCH.  The  Old  Cath-  !lf ^'^•*,f  ^ ''n^?}?^f™.i''*^'^**''-  •\*  "^  ^^^^ore  d«irabW 
!•  r^  u  ij  •  u  *♦  -J  ~  :  4U  1  *.  that  in  all  Old  Catholic  parishes  sncn  societies  be 
ohc  Confess  was  held  mKotterdam  m  the  last  established  and  sustained,  ^'or  the  development  and 
week  m  August.  The  Old  Catholic  Archbishop  of  consolidation  of  the  Old  Catholic  movement,  and  it 
Utrecht,  the  Bishops  of  Deventer  and  Haarlem,  the  same  time  for  strengthening  the  bonds  of  fmt^fr- 
Bishops  Reinkens  and  Herzog  of  Oermanvand  nity  between  its  memDen,  it  is  desirable  that  ex- 
Switzerland,  Pfarrer  Czech,  Episcopal  Aumin-  prcssions  of  beneficence  should  assume  an  intemi- 
istrator  for  Austria,  Count  CHrapeHo  and  two  tjonal  character ;  and  Uiat  to  this  em  I  in  imitation  of 
priests  from  Italy,  Prof.  Weber  of  Bonn,  Prof.  {^«  apontohc  churches,  an  annual  collection  shooM 
V^-„«-#«^«,  ikr»J;I.u  ««,!  ^4-k«.  Cn.:<,<.  «J;i  nU-  bo  made  on  nhitsunday  in  all  the  Old  Catholio 
^'"^^i^T*?^?"*''*^.'  ^I*"^  ''^^"  ^  *"*  ^""^  ^^^'  eliurche»-a  collection  wh\»c  total  pnxseeda,  upon  the 
man  Old  Catholic  pnests  and  laymen  were  pres-  suggestion  of  the  bishops  or  of  episcopal  admini^tm- 
ent.  The  Archpnest  Janischoff  and  Gen.  Kireef  tions,  be  used  by  the  committee  of  the  last  congress-* 
represented  the  Russian  Church,  and  Bishop  Hale  to  provide  for  the  actual  needs.  The  friends  or  tU 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  Old  Catholic  Church  are  earnestly  asked  to  co-oper- 
States,  and  a  deputy  from  the  Petite  figlise  in  at«  [?  ^«  ^^rK  ^^  henevolence. 
France  was  present.  The  following  resolutions  ^^-  Ke^ogmzmg  the  many  services  which  a  gr>n.i 
WAKA  <wlr^nrJi .  prcss  csu  suTcly  render,  the  congrem  recqgnixes  ao 
were  aaopiea .  international  character  in  the  Old  Catholic  orpin*. 

I.  While  Christian  morality  should  be  founded  on  and  it  invites  its  coreligionists  to  sustain  them  cUn-- 
the  solid  basis  of  the  faith,  one  can  not  set  forth  Uh)  tually  by  all  proper  means.  Equallv  it  believe*  thai 
plainly  the  truth  that  the  power  of  Christianity  mani-  it  has  the  right  of  claiming  general  interest  for  tht- 
rests  itself  rather  in  life  than  in  doctrine.  Old  Catli-  building  of  Old  Catholic  churches,  and  of  asking  to 
olios,  then,  should  apply  themselves  more  and  more  this  end  that  not  only  those  primarily  hiterested,  hut 
to  the  practice  of  Christian  morality  in  all  its  purity,  also  our  friends  generally,  snould  contribute  in  tlu.-* 
This  implies  likewise  an  overwhelming  obligation  to  way  as  far  as  possible,  and  in  the  most  efficaciouit 
fight  Jesuitism  as  the  destroyer  of  that  morality  in  manner. 

the  Catholic  Church.  '  X.  It  is  desirable  that  the  committee  of  eai^h  in- 

II.  Every  member  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  temational  congress  should  Ik;  perpetuated  as  a  {xr- 
whether  ecclesiastic  or  lay,  convinced  of  the  fnlsitj'^  manent  committee  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  detvr- 
of  ultromontanism,  who  lacks  the  courage  to  profess  mination  mvtil  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  Uie  ne:it 
his  conviction  both  bv  word  and  act,  makes  himself  congress. 

giilty  of  grave  sin  bt^fore  his  conscience  and  before        j^^  election  of  an  Old  Catholic  bishop  in  Au.^ 

HI.  The  names  of  .Tansenist  and  .Jansenism  do  not  *"^if™f?ofJJP^^^'  ,  ,   «  4,       .  «.. 

cnrrv  with  them  the  idea  of  a  sect.     These  are  names         U«  1 AKIU.       LeglSUtlTe     SlieWlOB.  —  J  ne 

invented   by  Jesuits,  and  applietl  by  them   to   the  fourth  session  of  the  seventh  Legislature  of  the 

upholders  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  morality  against  province  was  opened  at  Toronto,  Feb.  14, 189i 

manv  dogmas  forged  by  their  society.  and  closed  on  May  5.     Hon.  George  Airey  Kirk- 

IV.  The  nomination    of  Roman  bishops   in  the  patrick,  Lieutenant-Governor,   made  the  usual 
Netherlands  by  Pius  IX  in  1858  was  an  arbitrary  opening  address,  the  main  portions  of  which,  not 
act  and  a  usurpation  notoriously  contrary  to  the  tra-  rilf^^g  ^„  j^  ^y,^  ^^ount  ht  the  proceedings  of 
ditions  and  principles  of  canon  law.    Thus  Komc  r,     V      •  1  1     «"^  «w.^«iii.  v»*  w  »,  ^.^^w^^au^ 
consummated  the  schism  which  the  Pope  introducwl  "le  Legislature,  are  the  following: 

into  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  Netherlands  at  the        While  in  the  last  year  the  grain  crope  and  the  live 

commencement  of  the  last  century.  stock  trade  have  not  been  as  remunerative  as  in  for- 

V.  There  are  no  sutiicient  grounds  for  the  separa-  mer  vears,  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  the  producU^  of 
tion  between  the  Kastern  and  Western  Churches,  our  dairies  are  steadily  increasing,  and  by  reason  of 
Then  Old  Oatholicisin,  with  its  tendency  toward  their  improved  quality  command  higher  prices  thsn 
true  unity,  is  bound  in  the  first  place  to  take  the  at  any  time  within  recent  ^earsw  The  numerous  agri- 
necessary  steps  that  the  reunion  of  these  two  cultural  organizations  which  are  aided  by  the  Lcgl^- 
( -hurches,  without  prejudice  to  their  reciprocal  inde-  lature  have  been  increasingly  active,  the  attendsiice 
pcndence,  may  be  advanced  as  much  as  possible  and  at  the  Agricultural  College  la  larger  than  at  any  time 
Drought  to  a  realization.  The  £astem  Church  should  in  its  historv,  and  the  large  attendance  at  the  spceisi 
eo-operate  in  these  efiorts,  already  inaugurated  in  the  dairy  school  has  fully  justified  your  action  in  pmnd- 
first  Old  Catholic  congress  at  Munich  in  1871.  iiiir  increased  accommcMlation. 

VI.  Neither  antichristian  ultnunontanism  nor  the  The  signal  success  of  the  province  at  the  WorW*» 
many  kinds  of  so-called  modern  ideas,  more  or  Columbian  Exposition  has  been  a  matter  of  just  pride 
less  antichristian,  arc  tenable  from  the  standpoint  and  satisfaction  to  our  people.  By  our  exhibits  of 
of  science ;  they  can  not  stand  against  an  impartial  live  stock,  grain,  frait,  honey,  cheese,  minerals,  tim- 
criticism  which  onlv  seeks  to  discover  the  truth.  It  bi>r,  natural  history,  and  education  we  have  shovD 
is  necessary,  then,  tliat  tliose  who  study  science  with  that  Ontario  possesses  great  natural  resources,  and  in 
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their  development  has  kept  pace  with  wealthier  and     alent  of  $1  a  ton  of  the  pig-metal  product  of 
liiore  populous  countries.  such  ores 

l\V^'^'^:^?il,T±''^^T.^±'!^l^'^:^,    .  The  m^t  important  grants  made  to  mlways 


C-kU^^       V^M^MM.    ^^^-^       ^w-       ^^-^^      »w       high     ^^.      .^^     .».,»  »w.    »^  t  ^'       ^ •  

active.    Notwithdtending this,  the  roceiptA  from  woods  and  Kainy  River  Railway,  $3,000  a  mile  for  35 

and   forwia  have,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  more  than  miles ;  and  to  the  Irondale,  Bancroft  and  Ottawa 

equaled  the  estbnated  revenue  from  that  source.  Railway  Company,  $3,000  a  mile  for  15  miles. 

A  cousiderable  area  of  tertile  load  has  now  been  Elections,— The  election  for  members  of  the 

""'r^^r'i.^JL^^niln.wi'if^^^  provincial  Legislature  was   held  on  June  20, 

lu-HV  ot  acce«  and  capable  oi  sustaining  a  larife  popu-  \of\A     -.j           i..    i   •     «.u         ..            *  o-     r\^• 

latum.     During  the  rear  a  Crown  laSds  agency  has  i?H  and  r^ulted  m  the  return  of  Sir  Oliver 

l>«n  established  at  llaileybury,  at  the  northern  end  Mowat  and  the.  Liberals  to  power  by  a  majonty 

of  the  lake,  and  several  townships  have  been  opened  of  20.    There  were  4  parties  in  the  neld,  and  the 

for  :<alo  to  actual  settlers.  Conservatives  were  hopeful  that  this  circum- 

The  act  passed  during  the  last  session  of  the  LegLs-  stance  would  result  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Lib- 

lature  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to,  and  the  better  erals,  who,  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Oliver, 

pnitocuon  of  children  has  been  *^v,o™b^^,reoeufj  have  held  the  reins  of  government  in  Ontario  for 

and  a  iPratifymff  dispo!4ition  has  been  manifested  by     4™^„i.„  *.„^ ^,      mu    t  :u      i    -     i.    i.  j  oo    « 

the  public  ti  Uke  advantage  of  its  pro vinions.  -Ju  ^'ij/'*'^''  ??*"•   •  The  Liberals  contested  83  of 

The  public  accounts  for  the  |Mwt  year  will  l>e  the  90  constituencies  of  the  province  and  the 
promptly  laid  before  you,  and  you  will  be  pleased  to  Conservatives  60.  Of  the  48  candidates  put  for- 
k-am from  them  that  the  expenditure  has  been  Ic8s  ward  by  the  Patrons  of  Industry  party,  the 
than  was  provided  for  in  the  estimates,  and  that  the  greater  number  were  Liberals,  and  about  one 
rwt^-eipts  have  exceeded  the  amount  anticipated.  fourth  of  them  were  elected.     The  Protestant 

The  more  imi^rtant  acts  of  the  session  were  Protective  Association,  recently  formed  to  op- 
as  follow :  P<)se  state  aid  to  Roman  Catholic  schools,  con- 
To  incoi^rate  the  Portlock  and  Desert  Lake  Min-  tested  24  constituencies  and  carried  3. 
injr  and  Railway  Company.  Though  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  given  the 

To    incorporate  the  Ontario   Burglary  Insurance  Liberals  a  majority  in  every  provincial  election 

Cotiipany.  for  well-nigh  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  has  on 

To  enable  boards  of  trade  in  cities  to  appoint  gen-  different  occasions  during  that  period  given  de- 

eral  arbitrators  for  certain  purposes.  eided  majorities  for  the  Conservatives  in  Domin- 

To   autiionze  marned  women  under  ago  to  bar  jq^  ^^  general  elections. 

''To'jecuro  the  prompt  punishment  of  persons  guilty  ^U^Jfooo®  ^"^  ""^  ^^^  provincial  Pariia- 

of  personation  at  elections  for  the  Legislative  Assem-  "»«??  oi  lo»^  an  f^^  ^as  passed  providing  for  a 

),]y.  plebiscite  upon  the  question  of  prohibition.    At 

iiespectin^  councils  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  the  municipal  elections  held  in  January,  1894,  a 

for  .nettling  industrial  disputes.  large  majority  of  the  voters  of  Ontario'  declared 

To  incorporate  the  Georgian  Bay  Ship  Canal  and  jn  favor  of  the  measure.     But  this  does  not  se- 

Power  A<^ueduct  CWpany  cjire  prohibition  for  the  province,  for  the  right 

Respeotmg  regfttration  of  voters  m  cities.  ^  f>rohibit,  as  related  to  excise  and  vitally  af- 

To  defray  the  expenses  of  the  current  year  fecting  Dominion  revenues,  may  be  possibly  re- 

(1894)  the  sura  of  $3,614,120.94  was  granted  out  garded  as  an  infringement  upon  the  authority 

of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  fund  of  the  prov-  of  the  Dominion  Government, 

ince.    The  more  important  items  of  expenditure  Pnblie  Institutions. — There  are  29  general 

urovideil  for  were  as  follow :  Hospitals  and  char-  hospitals  in  the  province,  number  of  inmates, 

ities,   $176,159;    colonization    roads,  $104,370:  11,404;   1  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  inmates. 

Crown  lands,  $125,309;  miscellaneous  criminal  285;  32  houses  of  refuge,  inmates,  3,252 ;  2  Mag- 

and  civil  justices,  $324,344 ;  Supreme  Court  judi-  dalen  asylums,  inmates,  142 ;  and  26  orphan  asy- 

cature,   $66,548;   legislation,  $124,300;   Crown  lums,  number  of  inmates,  3,742.    The  number  of 

Ijands  E>epartment,  $57,800;  Executive  Council  asylums  for  the  insane  is  5,  with  2,429  male  and 

and    Attomey-GeneraFs    department,   $20,150;  2,356  female  inmates.    The  number  of  insane  in 

F>lucation  Department,  $19,950;  Public  Works  Ontario  is  increasing  faster  than  the  population. 

Department,    $21,650:    Treasury    Department,  The  expenditure  on  these  various  institutions 

$12,150;  provincial  secretary's  department,  $19,-  is  as  follows:  General  hospitals,  $278,200;  Deaf 

680;  expenses  of  Central  Prison,  Toronto,  $58,-  and  Dumb  Institution,  $41,673;  houses  of  refuge, 

475 ;  grants  in  aid  of  agriculture,  $177,775 ;  public  $176,984 ;  orphan  asylums,  $99.096 ;  asylums  for 

and  separate  schools,  $242,794 ;  collegiate  insti-  the  insane,  $544,581 ;  and  Magdalen  asylums, 

tutes  and  high  school,  $100,000 ;  inspection  of  $15,822. 

schools,  $59,650;  mechanic  institutes,  art  schools.  The  principle  a<lopted  in  the  treatment  of  the 

eta,  $54,700;  superannuated  teachers,  $61,300;  insane  is  that  known  as  state  cure,  which  pre- 

asylums  for  the  msane,  $568,756 ;  mi.scellaneous  vails  in  all   the  provinces  except  Quebec  and 

expenditure  and  unforeseen  and  unprovided  ex-  Nova  Scotia. 

penses,  $229,000 ;  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  There  are  54  prisons  in  the  province,  in  which 

civil  government  and  for  other  purposes  from  were  confined  on  Sept.  30  689  men  and  250 

Jan.  1,  1895,  to  the  passing  of  the  Appropriation  women. 

act  for  that  year,  $250,000.    It  was  further  npr>-  Fisheries.— The  yield  of  the  fisheries  in  1894 

vided  that  (^125,000  be  set  apart,  from  which  was  estimated  as  equal  to  that  of  the  year  be- 

may  be  paid  to  the  miners  or  pro<hicers  of  iron  fore,  especially  on   the  Great   Lakes ;    but  as 

ore  mine<l  and  smelted  in  the  province  for  a  returns  were  not  fully  in  at  the  end  of  the  year, 

period  of  five  years  from  July  1, 1894,  the  equiv-  only  an  approximation  could  be  made  as  to  the 
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catch  for  the  season.  The  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  fisheries  during  the  year  was  not 
larger  than  the  rear  before,  the  object  of  the 
Departments  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  being  to 
curtail  fishing  as  much  as  possible  in  certain 
localities,  in  order  to  avoid  injury  by  overfish- 
ing. The  following  table  gives  the  product  of 
the  provincial  fisheries  for  1893 : 


KINDS  OF  nsH. 


Qoanttty.    ■        Valaa. 


Whltefisb,  barrels 

Whlteflsh.  pounds. ; 

SslmoD  trout,  bnrrels 

Balmon  trout,  pounds 

Herring,  barrels 

Herring,  pounds. 

Eels,  pounds 

Sturgeon,  pounds 

Hasklnongd,  pounds 

Baas,  pounds 

Pickerel,  pounds 

Pike,  pounds 

Coarse  fish,  pounds 

Fish  for  home  consumption,  poundj 


Total 


5,667,010 

816 

5,604,680 

2,940 

7,994,004 

96,62(1 

1,287,577 

452  995 

784.481 

2,109,555 

958.S15 

2,911.690 

417,140 


$6,800  00 

453,860  80 
8,150  00 

569,468  00 
18,280  00 

289,888  12 

5,797  20 

74,254  62 

27.179  70 

44,068  86 

10^477  75 
47,940  75 
87,850  70 
12,514  20 

111,694,980  70 


which  was  produced  86,166,719  pounds  of  cheese» 
having  a  gross  value  of  $8,338,709. 

Business  Failures. — The  number  of  business 
failures  in  the  province  during  last  vear  was  75^ 
with  assets  of  $3,049,276  and  liabilities  of  $6,- 
709,822.  The  number  of  failures  for  the  whole 
Dominion  was  1.781,  with  assets  of  $7,388,692 
and  liabilities  of  $15,690,404.  For  the  previous 
year  the  failures  for  the  whole  countrv  amounted 
to  1,682,  with  assets  of  $4,848,095  and  liabilitie> 
of  $11,608,210. 

The  following  table  shows  the  capital  sub- 
scribed and  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  bC 
loan  and  investment  companies  for  1893 : 


Agriculture. — The  following  table  gives  the 
area  and  produce  of  the  principal  field  crops  of 
Ontario  for  1893-*94 : 


Hamilton 

Kmgston . 

London 

OtUwa 

Owen  Sound 

St.  Thomas 

Bamla 

Stratford 

Toronto ,    40 

Woodstock 2 

Other  places '    14 


Total 


OROPB. 


I 


Acm. 


r^^^^ Wm.: 

Spring  wheat j  }^;; 

0- Wn^:: 

^y* 11898.. 

*^~* 11898.. 

Buckwheat \\^'' 

Bean- j]iS:: 

Po*»toes ]}^:: 

Mang«I-wanels -j  J|||g; ; 

o^^^ \\m:: 

Turnips Wm.'. 

Com,  tor  husklnff  (In  j  1894 ! ! 
the  ear) 118S».. 

Com,  tor  silo  and  tod-  (1894. . 
der  (green) 1  1S98. . 

Hay  and  clover ]i898'.*. 


•  778.909 
918,954 
280,016 
85(1721 
488,261 
467,815 

2,880,766 

90,144 
68,486 

7<«,0O7 

788,741 

14*^268 

188,k28 

00,281 

48,S5S 

167,258 

142,001 

27,670 

21,519 

11,186 

9,28S 

.  147.657 

186,604 

267,848 

817,294 

111,861 

95.S65 

2,576,948 

2,766,894 


16,512,106 

17,54^248 

8.867,854 

4,186,068 

10,980,404 

9,806.08h 

69,867,716 

56,584,529 

1«886,606 

994,771 

14,022.888 

14,168,955 

2.534,885 

8.880,456 

827,514 

664,810 

17,168,180 

12,911,212 

11,582.127 

8.682,568 

8.716,140 

2,971,' 6ft 

61.694,487 

56.975.855' 

16,27.\852 

14,M72,961 

Tom. 
1,049,765 
1,049..">24 
8.575,20) 
4,968,557 
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18,028,889 

450,000 

10.0870)00 

705.800 

688.450 

8.486,950 

1,114,800 

•23,8«)0 

61.847,806 

8944M)0 

6,467.000 


$5.7e7,4'9 

i,oii,.'4r: 

J8,4n\4i-« 

279,»6 
l4«inU 

8,eni,20] 

9«,«»:js 

8S,CiN4i4 

42i5«i 

18.9M.741 


$88,5E>8,9S5  |  %184j8014w 


818 

19-8 

14-6 

11-7 

88  6 

21-0 

80  0 

80-8 

16-4 

14-5 

17 

19 

17 

17 

14 

18  6 

102-6 

905 

417-0 

899  0 

882-0 

8-iOO 

418-0 

4170 

6<)-9 

64-8 

9-48 

10*95 

1-89 

1-79 


The  rural  area  in  prarden  and  orchanl  in  1894 
was  203.160  acres,  being  4,100  over  that  of  the 
year  before. 

The  number  of  live  stock  in  the  province  in 
1894  was  estimated  as  follows :  Horses,  674,777, 
valued  at  $50,520,000;  cattle.  2,099.301,  valued 
at  $47,758,025 ;  sheep,  2,015,806,  valued  at  $9,- 
268,118;  hops,  1.141.330,  valued  at  $7,227,129; 
poultry,  7,552.662,  valued  at  $2,331,158.  There 
were  sold  or  killed  during  the  same  vear  of 
horses,  41,916;  cattle.  441,698;  hops,  1.030,567; 
poultry.  2,132,220.  The  wool  clip  for  1894 
amounted  to  6,235.036  pounds,  as  compared 
with  5,896.891  for  1893. 

The  897  cheese  factories  operated  during  the 
year  used  911,791,204  pounds   of   milk,   from 


Public  Erents.— The  annual  Industrial  Fair 
was  opened  at  Toronto  on  Sept.  5  by  Sir  John 
Thompson,  Premier  of  the  Dominion.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  fair  amounted  to  $60,000. 

A  monument  to  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  wa.< 
unveiled  at  Toronto  in  September  by  his  succes- 
sor. Sir  John  Thompson. 

A  line  of  railwav  to  extend  from  Toronto  to 
Niagara  Falls  was  begun  in  the  summer  of  1894. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  efforts  were 
made  to  secure  the  construction  of  a  railway  hne 
to  extend  from  Toronto  to  Jam^  Bay. 

Military.— The  Royal  Military  College  at 
Kingston,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Militia  Department,  was  founded  in  1875.  <)f 
the  total  number  of  cadets  who  have  been  gradu- 
ated, 85  have  been  gazetted  to  commissions  in 
the  British  army.  Four  commissions  are  offereii 
annually  by  the  British  Government.  In  1898  1 
cadet  received  a  commission  in  the  Royal  Kn^n- 
neers,  1  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  2  in  the  in- 
fantry. At  present  there  are  64  cadets  in  the 
college. 

OREGON,  a  Pacific  coast  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  Feb.  14.  1859 ;  area,  96,030  square 
miles.  The  population  was  13,294  in  1850 :  52.- 
465  in  1860;  90,923  in  1870;  174,768  in  18^; 
and  313,767  in  1890.    Capital.  Salem. 

Qovemment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Sylvester 
Pennoyer,  Democrat';  Secretary  of  State.  Audi- 
tor, and  Insurance  Commissioner,  Gkorge  W. 
McBride ;  Treasurer,  Philip  Metschan ;  Attor- 
ney-General, George  E.  Chamberlain ;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  E.  B.  McElroy: 
Adjutant  General,  R.  W.  Mitchell ;  Railroad 
Commissioners,  H.  B.  Compson,  I.  A,  Macnini. 
.  and  James  B.  Eddy ;  Pilot  Commissioner^  John 
F.  Brown,  B.  F.  Packard,  and  John  Fox ;  Ft>r*i 
Commissioner,  Charles  Holman ;  Fish  Comroi>- 
sioners,  G.  T.  Myers,  George  Ginstin.  Alltn 
Parker,  W.  J.  Riley,  and  Joseph  P.  Paquet; 
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Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  William  P.  nated  by  the  Populists,  and  the  Republican 
Lford  ;  Associate  Justices,  Robert  S.  Bean  and  candidate  brought  an  action  to  restrain  her 
Frank  A.  Moore.  Chief -Justice  Lord  retired  from  assuming  the  office.  The  Attorney-Gen- 
from  the  l)ench  in  July.  Robert  S.  Bean  is  now  eral  gave  as  his  opinion  that  the  law  is  in  con- 
Chief  Justice,  and  C.  £.  Wolverton  is  the  second  flict  with  the  State  Constitution,  which  stipu- 
Assoeiate  Justice.  lates  that  no  person  shall  be  elected  or  appointed 

Finances. — ^The  Assembly  of  1808  made  ap-  to  any  county  office  who  is  not  an  elector  of  the 
propriations  to  the  amount  of  $2,274,086,  of  county.  A  few  years  ago  a  woman  was  elected 
which  $1,749,223  has  been  expended.  county  school  superintendent  in  Umatilla  Couu- 

The  State  expenditures  for  the  years  189d~'94    ty,  and  served  her  full  term, 
a^^regated  $l,o20,27B.57.   In  the  biennial  period        At  the  Multnomah  County  election  of  1886 
next    preceding  they  were  $1,242,227.48.     The    Mrs.  Alice  C.  Gove  was  elected  county  school 
balance  of  taxes  due  the  State  is  $242,598.  superintendent,  and  served  until  September  of 

The  total  amount  of  the  common-school  fund,  that  year,  when  the  question  of  her  eligibility 
Jan.  1, 1893,  was  $2,418,636.71.  On  Jan.  1, 1895,  was  brought  up.  She  tendered  her  resignation, 
it  was  $2,450,521.19.  The  interest  distributed  and  her  husband  was  appointed  by  the  county 
from  the  fund  in  1893  was  $168,908,  amounting    court  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

to  a  per  capita  of  $140;  in  1894  it  was  $107,-  State  Institutions!— Improvements  to  the 
693.82 ;  per  capita^  $87.  amount  of  $804,164.38  were  made  upon  the  pub- 

The  Agricultural  College  fund,  Jan.  1,  1895,  lie  institutions  during  1898-'94. 
was  $129,752.12;  interest  on  which  for  the  two  At  the  time  of  the  October  report  the  Insane 
years  was  $16,751.79.  The  State  University  Asylum  had  965  patients,  of  whom  812  were 
fund  was  $105,845.80 ;  interest,  $12,678.61.  The  women.  The  officers  and  employees  numbered 
amount  loaned  from  the  school  fund  has  di-  108.  The  average  dailv  expense  per  capita  was 
Qiiiiished  during  the  last  two  biennial  periods.  80j  cents.  The  expenditures  for  the  two  years 
In  1889-'90  it  was  $911,248;  in  1891-'92  it  was  amounted  to  $288,965,  besides  $91,860  for  im- 
$711,160;  and  in  1898-'94,  onlv  $586,289.  provement^. 

The  total  gross  valuation  of  assessable  prop-  A  new  site  has  been  taken  for  the  Blind  Insti- 
erty  in  1894  was  $155,830,045.  In^l898  it  was  tute.  About  $25,000  was  expendeil  on  the  school 
$179,068,770.  "  during  the  biennial  period,  of  which  a  little  over 

Militia. — From  1885  to  1892  the  National  half  was  for  current  expenses. 
Guard  was  supported  on  an  appropriation  of  Expenditures  for  other  State  institutions  for 
^  of  a  mill  tax.  In  1888  this  amounted  to  about  the  two  years  were  as  follow  :  Mute  School, 
$18,000;inl889,to$23,000;inl890toabout$26,-  $19,885,  besides  $82,947  for  improvement;  Or- 
(100;  in  1891  to  $80,000;  and  in  1892  to  $81,000.  phans'  Home,  $84,500;  Soldiers*  Home,  $38,668. 
The  Legislature  of  1898  dispensed  with  the  ^  The  biennial  re{)ort  of  the  Superintendent  of 
mill  tax,  and  limited  the  appropriation  for  sup-  the  Penitentiary  gives  the  following  items :  The 
port  to  $80,000,  granting  $20,000  each  of  the  number  of  prisoners,  Dec.  31, 1894,  was  859,  an 
years  1898  and  1894  for  clothing  and  equip-  increase  of  26  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
ment.  The  G.uard  consists  of  about  1,400  men,  year;  amount  of  appropriation  for  current  ex- 
with  175  officers.  penses  for  the  two  years,  $91,700 ;  total  expendi- 

Edncation. — The  State  paid  for  support  of  tures,  $76,178.  A  foundry  plant  has  been  put 
the  Normal  Schools,  in  1893-^94,  the  sum  of    in  at  a  cost  of  $40,000. 

$51,382.76;  for  the  State   University,  $77,889;        There  were  79  boys  at  the  Reform  School  in 
and  for  the  Agricultural  College,  $44,889.    A    March.    The  school  owns  600  acres ;  $122,115.88 
class  of  17  was  graduated  at  the  last-named  in-    was  expended  on  it  during  the  two  years, 
stitution  in  June.  Bailroads.— The  report  of  the  Railroad  Com- 

The  Willamette  Valley  Chautauqua  Associa-  missioners  shows  a  e^reat  falling  off  in  the  in> 
tion  formed  a  permanent  organization  at  Oregon  come  of  the  roads.  In  1891  the  total  freight  and 
City  in  October.  They  will  build  an  auditorium  passenger  earnings  were  nearly  $7,000,(^.  In 
at  Gladstone  Park.  1894  (counting  the  year  as  ending  June  30)  they 

A  suit  for  the  possession  of  Philomath  Col-  were  less  than  $8,500,000. 
lege,  near  Corvallis,  between  the  so-called  lib-  The  board  has  secured  reductions  of  railway 
eral  and  radical  wings  of  the  Church  of  the  tariffs  on  certain  kinds  of  freight,  amounting  for 
United  Brethren  has  been  settled  in  favor  of  the  two  years  on  the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Naviga- 
liberals.  The  division  in  the  Church  was  caused  tion  to  over  $46,000  on  wheat.  On  the  Southern 
by  the  pipposition  to  expunge  from  the  consti-  Pacific  the  reductions  are  confined  to  grain, 
tution  a  clause  prohibiting  members  from  be-  flour,  feed,  and  mill  stuffs.  Thus  for  50  miles 
longing  to  any  secret  society,  the  liberals  being  the  old  rate  was  9  cents,  and  the  present  rate  is 
in  favor  of  expunging  the  clause.  The  suit  was  7^  cents.  For  100  miles  the  old  rate  was  18 
regarded  as  a  test  case  to  det-ermine  the  owner-  cent*,  and  the  present  rate  is  9  cents ;  while  from 
ship  of  all  the  property  of  this  Church  in  the  Ashland  to  Portland  the  old  rate  was  25  cents. 
State.  Similar  suits  in  other  States  have  had  and  the  present  one  is  20  cents, 
dissimilar  results.  In  Pennsylvania  and  Iowa  The  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Com- 
the  supreme  courts  have  upheld  the  liberals,  and  pany*s  property  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  re- 
in Michigan  the  radicals  have  triumphed,  ceiver  in  June  on  foreclosure  of  "a  mortgage. 

The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  There  are  2  mortgages  on  the  property,  on  which 
law  of  1898  making  women  eligible  for  educa-  there  were  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tional  offices  has  been  brought  up  by  a  suit  year  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $17,476,000.  The 
contesting  the  election  of  a  woman  as  school  company  chartered  in  1879,  operated  l,0<>5  miles 
superintendent  of  Union  County ;  she  was  nomi-    of  railway  and  952  miles  of  water  lines. 
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The  Oregon  Pacific  was  sold  Dec.  22  for  $100,-  that  Oregon,  on  Jan.  1,  had  2.520.759  sheep,  and 

000  to  Bonner  ik>  Hammond.    Objections  were  on    April    I  2,481,694  ;    19,853,552    pounds  of 

made  on  the  ground  that  the  price  was  inade-  washed  and  unwashed  wool,  the  average  weight 

quate,  but  they  were  not  held  valid,  and  the  sale  being  8  pounds  to  the  fleece,  while  the  per  cent, 

was  confirmed  by  the  court.     The  road  went  of  shrinkage  was  65,  and  the  pounds  of  scoured 

into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  Oct.  26,  1800.    It  wool  6,048,743. 

has  been  offered  for  sale  8  times.  At  no  sale  A  corporation  has  been  formed  in  Portland, 
was  there  any  competition  in  the  bidding,  and  wUh  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  for  the  pur- 
only  3  bids  were  made.  The  first  was  for  $1,000,-  pose  of  building  beet-sugar  factories. 
000,  but  the  purchaser  failed  to  complete  the  From  figures  taken  from  an  article  in  the 
purchase  and  forfeited  $25,000.  The  next  sale  "American  Economist'*  in  May,  it  is  found  that 
was  for  $200,000,  but  it  was  set  aside.  It  is  es-  there  was  a  shrinkage  of  60  per  cent,  in  two  years 
ti  mated  that  of  the  $100,000  paid  about  $15,000  in  the  employment  of  labor  in  the  State, 
will  be  left  after  the  settling  for  court  expenses.  The  report  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Protectx)r  for 
delinquent  taxes,  etc.,  to  discharge  $1,250,000  of  two  years  shows  that  the  total  amount  of  all  spe- 
obligations  contracted  while  the  road  was  in  the  cies  of  salmon  packed  in  the  State  in  1893  was 
charge  of  the  court.  319,723  cases;  in  1894  it  was  401.556  cases.  The 
A  contract  has  been  signed  for  the  building  of  value  of  the  pack  in  1893  was  $1,540,560.  The 
a  road  from  Astoria  to  Goble,  where  it  will  con-  number  of  factories  in  operation  was  28 ;  the 
nect  with  the  Northern  Pacific,  to  be  finished  be-  value  of  land,  buildings,  and  machinery,  $648.- 
fore  Nov.  1,  1895.  The  people  of  Astoria  gave  a  637;  the  cash  capital  employed,  $820,503;  the 
land  subsidy  valued  at  over  $2,000,000.  number  of  men  at  work  in  factories,  fishing. 
Companies  have  been  incorporated,  one  for  and  in  other  branches  of  the  business  was  4,0Gb. 
building  a  road  from  Portland  to  North  Yakima,  The  wages  for  the  season's  work  of  fonr  months 
in  central  Washington,  and  one  to  build  a  rail-  averaged  $260  in  the  factories,  and  less  in  other 
road  and  telegraph  line  from  the  western  termi-  parts  of  the  work. 

nus  of  the  Coos  Bav,  Roseburg,  and  Eastern        Immigration. — ^The  report  of  the  State  Im- 

Kailroad  in  a  northerly  direction  to  North  Bend  mi^i^tion  Boajxi  in  April  says  the  rooms  were 

and  Coos  Bay.  visited  in  March  by  3,412  persons,  197  letters  of 

Decision. — In  a  suit  of  Multnomah  County  inquiry  w^ere  received,  ana  20  reduced  ndlway- 

against  the  Northwest  Loan  and  Trust  Company  fare  certificates  were  issued, 
to  recover  $168,000  tax  money  deposited  by  the        The  amount  of  Government-land  transfers  in 

sheriff,  in  which  the  county  sought  to  establish  a  the  State  is  indicated  by  the  statistics  for  1898 

preference  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  due  and  of  the  United  States  Land  Office  at  Oregon  City, 

to  place  a  lien  to  that  amount  on  the  money  and  among  which  are :   Homestead  entries,  82,447 

securities  held  by  the  receiver  of  the  company,  acres;  final  proofs,  32,421  acres;  timber  entries, 

the  decision  was  based  on  one  by  the  Supreme  25,600  acres ;  pre-emption  proofs,  24,500  acres ; 

Court,  "that  a  creditor  could  only  have  a  pre-  pre-emption  filings,  9,440  acres;  homestead  com- 

f erred  lien  over  other  creditors  on  the  assets  of  mutations,  9,920  acres.    There  were  14  ooal  and 

the  bank  where  he  distinctly  traced  and  followed  mineral-land  declarations, 
the  property  specifically  with  the  property  in  the        About  48,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Siletz  reser- 

hanas  and  in  the  possession  of  the  receiver,  or  in  vat  ion  have  been  allotted  to  the  Indians  in  sev- 

some  substituted  form,  where  the  trust  funds  eralty.    The  remainder  of  the  232,000  acres  is  to 

were  mixed  with  the  funds  of  the  bank  " ;  and  be  opened  for  settlement  under  the  homestead 

since  the  tax  money  could  not  be  so  traced,  the  laws.    The  agricultural  lands  are  mostly  along 

decision  was  against  the  county,  which  will  be  the  Siletz  and  Salmon  rivers  and  their  aJbuent's 

obliged  to  take  such  percentages  from  time  to  The  Indians  are  not  allowed  to  sell  their  lands 

time  as  are  received  by  other  creditors.  for  a  number  of  years,  but  may  lease  them. 

Industries  and  Products. — The  gold  output        The  approximate  quantity  of  unsold  United 

of  the  State  in  1893  is  given  as  79.543  fine  ounces.  States  lands  in  the  several  land  districts  in  the 

an  increase  of  30  over  that  of  1892.    By  discov-  State  is :  Surveyed  land,  16,584,426  acres ;  unsur- 

eries  in  1894,  and  the  turning  of  labor  to  mining  veved,  11.364.960  acres. 

by  the  depression  in  other  industries,  it  is  bo-        tioods. — The  melting  snows  of  the  Colum- 

lieved  that  the  production  of  gold  is  to  be  great-  bia  watershed  caused  an  unprecedented  rise  in 

ly  increased.    >iew  machinery  has  been  brought  the  river  in  June.    Toward  the  close  of  May 

in,  and  mines  where  operations  had  been  sus-  the  temperature   rose  suddenly  and  remained 

pended  have  been  started  again.  high  for  several  days  over  the  wnole  area  drained 

Among  the  new  industries  reported   is   the  by  the  Columbia  and  its  affluents.    TheWilla- 

manufacture    of    turpentine,  rosin,  and    pitch  mette  could  not  gain  an  outlet,  and  its  waters 

from  the  Douglas  fir.    The  quality  of  the  prod-  backed  and  flooded  the  low  lands  and  the  river 

nets  is  good,  and  if  the  sap  can  be  gathered  with  fronts  of  Portland.    The  water  extended  4,  and 

a  sufficiently  small  outlay  the  manufacture  will  at  one  point  5,  blocks  from  the  river  on  the 

he  profitable.     Peppermint  oil   from  the  wild  east  side,  and  twice  that  distance  on  the  we^t 

plant  that  grows  along  the  streams  and  in  moist  side.    The  ferrv  wharves  were  submerged,  and 

places  is  said  to  be  as  rich  in  menthol  as  the  one  of  the  bridges  was  so  far  under  water  that 

Michigan  product.    Prunes  are  raised  largely  in  the  draw  could  not  be  worked.    Communication 

western  Oregon,  and  are  found  more  profitable  was  by  boats,  of  which  the  number  in  use  wa< 

than   wheat.     The  hops  this  year  turned  out  estimated  at  nearly  1,500,  and  when  a  fire  broke 

badly  owing  to  mold  and  insects.    The  product  out  it  was  reached  by  engines  on  barges.    The 

was  estimated  at  25.000  bales,  while  in  1893  it  maximum  heieht,  33  feet  above  low-water  mark, 

was  38,000.    Statistics  of  the  wool  crop  show  was  reached  June  7.    In  the  flood  of  1876  the 


height  reached  was  26'3  U 
it  was  28-7  feet. 

At  the  Dalles  the  Columbia  re&ched  a  heiglit 
of  53  feet,  and  submerged  the  whole  buainess 
■Hirtion  of  Itie  city.  Below  the  mouth  of  the 
Willamette  the  river  was  reported  iti  some  places 
2U  nailes  wide.  Houses  floated  down  the  stream, 
railroad  property  suffered  great  damage,  20milea 
o[  the  Union  I'aci&c  track  were  under  water,  and 
[lasEengers  were  carried  by  boat,  as  they  were 
also  bj  Ibe  Northern  Paciflc.  The  daumge  to 
crops'  was  very  great,  and  the  cannine  eatahlisb- 
uieiita  along  the  river  suffered  severely. 

The  lighthouse  on  TilUmook  rock,  18  miles 
soDth  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river,  and  1 
mile  oO  shore,  wits  badly  damaged  by  a  hurri- 
utne.  the  severest  on  record,  that  raged  along 
the  coast  Dec  S.  Following  is  a  description, 
from  statements  of  the 
keeper,  of  the  stonu 
arouod  the  lighthouse : 


tliat  of  ISOO     tain   has  about   a   half  mile   frontage,  extends 
three  ijuartera  of  a  mile  bauk,  and  is  about  400 


feet  high.  It  is  said  to  have  moved  1  foot  i 
a  day,  but  this  is  eitraordinorr,  iind  the  average 
is  not  more  than  j^  of  an  inch  a  day.  The 
mountain  contains  75,»80,000  cubic  yards  of 
earth,  and  at  the  rate  it  is  now  moving; — Vr  "' 
an  inch  a  day — will  require  4,160  years  tor  its 
entire  dtsappea ranee.  This  mammoth  pile  of 
dirt  will  not  in  the  least  affect  navigation,  for 
the  slide  U  so  gradual  and  the  current  so  strong 
that  the  dirt  will  be  carried  down  the  river  and 
deposited  upon  the  lowlande.  As  a  consequence, 
what  is  now  unproductive  land  because  of  its 
sandy  soil  will  become  productive,  and  tbe  river 
proper  will  be  narrowed.  The  mountain  is  on  a 
soapstone  toundalion,  which  is  not  leveL  This 
accounts  for  the  movement." 


Uwu 


ciund  or  BprBV  contiaually 
covered  thu  rook.  Great 
TiiouDluns  of  water  rollod 
ill  from  the  southwest,  aoJ, 
breaking  againnt  the  booe 
of  tbe  cock,  Kould  run  up 
iu  Hteep  side  auU  upend 
their  force  on  the  buildinhr, 
whii;h  trembled  and  rocked 
UK  it  muij  to  tumble  into 
■  s   ntiXiig  sea.     By   i 


the 


n  all  iu 

.    .  and    the  Mjii»  rolled 
hiiihiTand  hinher.    A  (treat 


■uleolH  the  codiy  lensus. 
lo  panai  were  all  broheii. 


uivla*.  The  liKhta  hroken  are  136  feet  above  hiiih 
vatfT.  A  monsltr  roek,  weinhinK  piTbtt]»i  ■  ton,  was 
hurW  upward  by  Iho  waviut  nearly  100  Citit,  and  coni- 
ini;  down  cnuhed  throuji:h  thu  roof  of  tlio  hall  and 
kiU:heii.  The  ranza  wiu  ruined,  and  every  movable 
artiulo  in  the  kitiAen  waa  washed  away.  The  oil 
house,  which  was  on  the  loo  mdu  of  the  rock,  was 
almoAt  entirely  demolished,  the  rooriiaviiut  been 


le  6  feet  of  vaK 


le  irruatvr  part  ol 


,    The- 


w  feet  al«vi 


hieh  w. 

(For  a  description  of  the  lighthouse  and  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  iU  construction,  see 
"Annual  Cycloptedia"  for  11:482.  pages  283,  384.) 

The  KoTlng  Mountain, — The  sliding  moun- 
tain on  Columbia  river,  one  mile  west  of  Cascade 
touks.  made  the  longest  slide  on  record  when 
the  summer  Roods  subsideil.  The  Oregon  Rail- 
way and  Navigation  Company's  roadbed,  which 
19  always  being  disarranged  at  this  point  by  the 
movement,  was  so  upset  as  to  require  renewing. 
The  engineer  sent  to  do  the  work  ma<le  a  stuily 
of  the  moving  mountain,  and  said :  "  The  moun- 


Polltiol. — The  State  election  took  place  June 
4.  A  (jovernor  and  other  Stale  officers  were  to 
be  chosen.  3  members  of  Congress,  and  a  full 
Ijegislature.  with  the  exception  of  \!i  Senators 
holding  over.  The  Legislature  will  elect  a 
Unitetl  States  Senator  to  succeed  Senator  Dolph, 
whot>e  term  expires  in  18B5. 

The  State  convention  of  the  People's  party 
was  held  at  Oregon  City.  March  15.  The  reso- 
lutions declared  allegiani*  (o  the  principles  of 
the  national  platform,  and  demanded  the  fol- 
lowing: 

A  new  Can;ttitution,  including  the  GHtDblUhment  of 

That  all  property  be  aoMBm-d  at  it»  eauh  value ;  that 
tilers  be  no  dedurtion  for  indebtednuu  without  a  cbt- 
ri?iipondin(r  taiable  credit  in  tiie  nflsesitnr'*  Jistriec; 
and  that  all  mortinwwi  be  dwlared  reul  wtatc  for  the 
piirpnue  ot  taxation  and  be  aHwiued  in  the  county 
where  the  security  exints. 

The  enactment  of  a  law  rorbiddlnit  the  Hale  of  prop- 
erty on  exoeutiitn.  unlew  the  proi'seds  of  nuc h  *ala 
Khali  equal  at  leaM.  80  per  f«iit.  of  tJie  appraised  value 
of  said  property  in  aililiCiou  to  ea«la  of  collevtion. 
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That  no  attorney  feea  be  adjudged  in  favor  of  the  Court,  C.  E.  Wolverton  ;   Attorney-General,  C. 

creditor  other  than  the  costs  now  provided  by  the  M.  Idleman ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instrae- 

*^*rJ.^^'  *  .  1     K  v.-        4^  «  1,  *         AX.      '          A  ^io".  ^'  ^'  l^win «,  Stst©  Printer,  W.  U.  Leed^; 

The  total  abolition  of  fish  traps,  fiah  weirs,  and  Members  of  Congress,  Binger  Hermann,  W.  K. 

fish  wheels,  and  ot  all  stationary  >rear  in  tide  waters,  «,,.                  v^wwfttcsw,  ^am^^^m.  x^««u.«uu,         «. 

and  etfectual  regulation  of  all  salmon  nets,  gill  nets,  '^HS'    ^             ,.                 ^.         ^*4^..., 

and  seine- nets.  The  Democratic  convention  at  Astoria,  A pnl 

The  abolition  of  the  State  Railroad  Commission,  and  18,  adopted  a  platform  charging  to  the  reckle>> 

the  enactment  of  a  law  fixing  maximum  freight  and  legislation  of  the  Republican  party  the  depT>t>- 

passenger  rates.  sion  in   business  ana  stagnation  of  industrr: 

The  abolition  of  the  NaUonal  Guard,  and  of  the  favoring  an    income   tax;    favoring    a  consti- 

*?1?'*vo^''''^nf  ^^"^^  """"^  retrenchment  m  expem»e»  tutionaf  convention,  and    the  including    in  a 

01  iTOveniracni.                                         ,        ,.  new  Constitution  of  the  principle  of  initiative 

Further,  a  system  of  inspecting  and  grading  a„a  referendum;  expressing  the  faith  that  the 

of  grams  at  the  point  of  shipment  was  favored.  President  will  make  good,  as  far  as  he  can,  all 

the  last  Legislature  was  condemned  for  lavish  the  pledges  made  by  the  partv  platform  of  I«92 ; 

appropnations,  and  the  issuance  of  bonds  by  the  commending  the  repeal  of  tiie  Federal  election 

national  Government  was  denounced.  i^^g  ^^^  the  tariff  legislation  of  Congress;  f«- 

The  ticket  was :  For  Governor.  Nathan  Pierce ;  yoring  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 

Secretary  of  State,  Ira  \^  akefield ;  Superintend-  liberal  pensions,  and  election  of  United  States 

ent  of  Public  Instruction,  T.  C.  Jory ;  Attorney-  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people ;  denouncing 

General,  M.L.  Olmstead ;  State  Printer,  George  the  repeal  of  the  mortgage  Ux  law ;  demanding 

M.  Orton;  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  R.  P.  better  protection  of  fish;  favored  liberal  apprt*- 

Boise;    Members  of  Congress,  Charies   MiUer,  priations  for  water-way  improvements,  restric- 

Joseph  Waldrop.     ^  _    .....     .^          ,    ,,  .  tion  of  immigration,  changes  in  the  law  regulat- 

The  convention  of  Prohibitionists  was  held  m  jng  the  adoption  of  schoolbooks,  enactment  of 

Salem,  April  4.    The  resolutions  declared  ad-  i^ws  protecting  bank  depositors,  abolition  of 

herence  to  the  national  platform  of  1892,  and  railroad  and    other   unnecessary  commissions, 

attributed  thejrreat  evils  m  public  affairs  to  the  abolition  of  the  fee  system ;   condemning  the 

corrupting  influence  of  the  hquor  traffic,  the  changes  made  by  the  last  Legislature  in  the 

abolition  of  which  is  therefore  of  the  first  im-  ballot  law ;  agreed  with  the  decision  of  Judge 

portance.     The  ticket  follows:  For  Governor,  Caldwell  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  labor;  de^ 

James  Kennedy;    Secretary    of   State,    D.    F.  claring  the  last  Legislature  to  have  been  ext  rava- 

McKercher;  Treasurer,  I.  A.  Rich^son;  Jus-  gant  and  reckless  in  appropriations;  and  said 

tice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  T.  P.  Hackleman ;  further : 


)ly  for  indebtedness  which  has  a  correspondinip 

gress,  J.  D.  Hurst  and  A.  F.  Miller.  able  credit    We  are  opposed  to  all  measures  of  dl^ 

The  Republicans    met    in    State  convention  crimination  against  silver,  and  demand  free  coinsjfr 

April  11.    The  resolutions  favored  a  protective  to  supply  the  demands'of  business,  and  that  all  mom y 

teriff  and   denounced  the  tariff  legislation  of  i^ued  by  the  Government  be  made  a  legal  tender  i-t 

Congress;  favored  construction  of  the  Nicara-  ^^^^f'^^  ^o}^'  Py^l»<^  ^^^  P^^^-^e- 

gua  Canal ;  demanded  restriction  of  immigra-  ^  T^ie  nominations  were :  For  Governor,  ^  illiam 

tion,  and    economy    in    State   administration;  Galloway;  Secretarv  of  State.  Charles  Nickel!; 

commended  the  action  of  the  Republican  partv  Trej^H^p.'''  Thomas  L.  Davidson ;  Su^nntendent 

in  reference  to  improvement  of  water  ways ;  anS  Jj.^'^"?  Instruction,   D.  \.  S.   Reid:   State 

declared  that  the  use  of  all  fishing  gear  except  Printer  John  0  Bnen ;  Justice  of  the  Supreme 

the  gill  net  should  be  forbidden.    Following  is  V;^"^'  ^'^^'  Bennett ;  Attorney-Genera!,  M .  H. 

the  resolution  on  the  subject  of  money :  ?^™f '  Members  of  Congress,  J.  K.  \l  eather- 

We  reaffirm  the  doctrine  of  the  Republican  party  m^f  *J"®f.ii'  ^J^JLa  i^  ^v.^  «k^;^    #  *u    n 

in  relation  to  money,  as  stated  in  its  national  platjbnii  }}.^  election  resulted  m  the  choice  of  the  Re- 

ofl892.    We  commend  the  efforts  made  by  our  Gov-  pnblican   candidates.     The  vote   for  Governor 

emment  hitherto  to  secure  an  international  conference  was:  For  Lord,  Republican,  41,139;  for  Pierce, 

to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  insure  parity  of  value  Populist,  26,123;  for  Galloway,  Democrat,  17,86o: 

between  gold  and  silver  throu^rhout  the  world,  and  for  Kennedy,  Prohibition,  1,982 ;   total,  87,265. 

call  upon  it  to  renew  and  continue  such  efforts.  ]„  1992  the  total  vote  for  President  was  78,491. 

The  ticket  was:  For  Governor,  William  P.  The  Legislature  for  1895  stands  as    follows: 

Lord;  Secretary  of  State,  H.  R.  Kincaid ;  Treas-  Senate — Republicans  19,  Democrats  8,  Populists 

urer,  Philip  Metschan;  Justice  of  the  Supreme  3;' House — ^Republicans  53,  Populists  7. 


PARAGUAY,  a  republic  in  South  America,  population  has  been  reduced  by  war  from  1.387.- 

The  Senate  has  13  members  and  the  Chamber  of  439  in  1857  to  about  480,000.     The  imperfect 

Deputies  26.    Every  male  citizen  eighteen  years  census  of  1887  gave  only  329,645. 

of  age  has  the  right  to  vote.    The  President  is  The  receipts  of  the  treasury   in   1893  were 

elected  for  four  years.    Gen.  Juan  G.  Gonzalez  5,775,899pe»os,  of  which  1,097,420  pesos  came  from 

was  elected  for  the  term  ending  Nov.  25. 1894.  sales  and  leases  of  land.  4,309.233  pesos  from 

The  area  is  about  98,000  square  miles.    The  customs,  and  369,246  pesos  from  various  taxe& 
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The  expenditures  amounted  to  5,852,722  pesos,  and  to  inspire  in  its  mombere  the  paternal  and  patri- 

of  which  2,647,786  pesos  were  the  general  ex-  ot>c  spirit  of  their  foret'athere,  and  in  the  community 

i»en?es  of  the  Government,  864,609  pesos  reduc-  r««Pe«t  a"4  wyerence  for  those  whoso  public  sorvices 

lion  of  the  debt,  and  2,340,327  pesoV  extraordi-  "^^  ^^  ^'^^^^"^  ^^  ^^^^'^  P^^^^«- 

nary  expenditures*    These  sums  are  reckoned  in  It  was  instituted  in  New  York  city  Aug.  18, 1892, 

the  paper  peso,  the  exchanse  value  of  which  in  and  incorporated  on  Oct.  18,  1892.    It  admits 

1893  was  only  16  cents.    The  external  debt  on  to  membership 

Jan.  1, 1894,  amounted  to  27,850,623  pesos,  con-  Any  male  person  above  the  aee  of  twenty-one  years, 

s^isting  of  the  Argentine  debt  of  12,393,657  pesos,  of  good  moral  character  and  reputation,  who  is  de- 

the  Brazilian  debt  of  9,876,466  pesos,  and  5,580,-  -  scended  from  an  ancestor  who  fought  in  battle  under 

500  pesos  of  bonds  held  in  EngUnd,  on  which  no  colonial  authority,  or  who  served  as  a  governor, 

intefest  has  been  paid  since  1891.  ii'^P"^  governor,  lieutenant  ffovornor,  or  member  of 

Tk«  i,^^^^r.  i«  iQOti  «,«««  ».i.<.»^  «#.  o  KQQ  iuu\  the  Kmg's  Council,  or  as  a  military,  naval,  or  marine 

The  imports  in  1893  were  valued  at  2^,000  ^^       ^^^^'     ^^il^     riv ateer,  or  marine  in  the  serv- 

pesos  in  gold,  and  the  exports  at  9,13o,000  paper  jee  of  the  colonics,  or  under  the  banner  of  Great 

pesos.  Britain  in  North  America,  in  the  wars  in  which  the 

The  permanent  army  consists  of  1,314  infantry  said  colonies  participated,  or  enrolled  men  from  the 

»Tid  347  cavalry  and  artillery,  with  20  cannon,  settlement  of  Jamestown,  Va.,  May  18,  1607,  to  the 

The  National  Guard  is  called  to  arms  in  case  of  ^a"i?  ?J  Lexingtouj  April  19, 1775,  provided  the  claim 

war.     Service  in  the  guard  is  obligatory.  *^  eligibility  w  satisfactorily  based  upon  the  service 

/ik.»«^    A#    A  j«»T»i<i4«.4-iA»      rriw.    ^Ai^:«i  of  an  ancestor  who  performed  duty  as  above  under 

C?»"»?® . Of  Admlni8tratlon.-The    official  ^^^^^^^^  sanction,  or*BritUh  enlistment  in   North 

candidate  for  the  pr^idency  to   succeed  Gen.  America  either  in  garrison,  in  the  field,  or  on  the 

<Tonzalez  was  Dr.  Jose  C  Decond,  Minister  to  uea;  or  descended  from  men  who  rendered  conspicu- 

Unigua^  and  former  Minister  of  Justice.    Gen.  ous  civil  service  in  a  period  of  warfare.    Should  therv 

Kgusguiza,  Gen.  Caballero,  and  Gen.  Escobar  be  no  direct  descendant  of  such  propositus,  the  coun- 

were  independent  candidates    On  June  9,  1894,  cil  mav  admit  that  collateral  relative  who  shall  be 

a  month  before  the  elections  for  presidential  deemed  best  suited  to  represent  such  propositus,  pref- 

electors,  as  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  between  «™"^  ^'"^  ^^^^"^  ^  ^^  "^^  ^"^^ 

these  three  and  the  Minister  of  War,  the  Vice-  The  New  York  society  was  the  first  to  be 

President,  and  the  chief  of  police,  who  were  their  organized,  and  State  societies  have  been  formed 

respective  supporters.  Gen.  Gonzalez  was  seized  since  in  Pennsylvania  (1893),  Maryland  (1893), 

by  armed  men  as  he  was  entering  the  Con-  Massachusetts  (1893),  Connecticut   (1893),    the 

gress  in  Asuncion  and  summarily  deported  to  District  of  Columbia  (1898),  New  Jersey  (1894), 

Buenos  Ayres.  Vice-President  Marinigo,  a  nephew  Virginia  (1894),  New  Hampshire  (1894),  Ver- 

<>f  Gen.  Caballero,  assumed  the  presidency  and  mont  (1894),  Illinois  (1894),  and  Missouri  (1894). 

appointed  a  new  Cabinet.    When  the  election  Thb  total  membership  is  over  1,000.    The  an- 

was  held  in  September  Gen.  Egusguiza  was  de-  nual  meetings  are  called  general  courts,  and  are 

clared  to  be  elected.    He  was  inaugurated  on  held  on  the  anniversary  of  some  conspicuous 

Nov.  25,  and  accepted  the  Cabinet  appointed  by  event  in  the  colonial  wars ;  thus  the  general 

Marinigo,  composed  as  follows:  Minister  of  the  court  of  the  New  York  society  is  held  on  Dec. 

Interior.  Angel  Martinez;  Minister  of  Finance,  19,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  over  the 

Augustin  Caneta;  Minister  of  Justice,  Dr.  M.  A.  Narragansett  Indians  on  Dec.  19,  1675. 

Maciel;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Ck)loni-  The  society  has  established  a  fund  for  the 

zation,  Gregorio  Benitez ;  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  erection  of  a  memorial  in  commemoration  of  the 

A.  Caceres.  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  vic- 

PATBIOTIG  SOCIETIES  IN  THE  UNIT-  tory  by  the  American  colonial  forces  at  Louis- 
£D  STATES.  The  remarkable  interest  devel-  bourg.  A  site  located  on  a  well-preserved  re- 
oped  in  the  various  patriotic  and  hereditary  so-  doubt,  connected  by  a  causeway  with  the  King's 
C'ieties  in  the  United  States,  and  their  splendid  Bastion,  where  Gen.  Pepperrell  received  the  keys 
work  in  the  preservation  of  history  and  records  of  the  fortress  from  Gov.  Duchambon  in  the 
as  well  as  the  marking  of  important  historical  presence  of  the  assembled  troops,  has  been  pre- 
sites  by  tablets  and  monuments,  makes  necessary  sented  to  the  society.  The  position  is  a  promi- 
this  brief  description  of  the  more  important  nent  one,  and  the  memorial  will  be  a  landmark 
organizations  and  their  work.  Nothing  in  this  from  the  sea  and  shore.  A  design  by  William 
country  has  ever  done  so  much  toward  fostering  G.  Beatty,  of  the  New  York  society,  has  been 
a  faith  in  American  institutions  and  in  develop-  selected.  It  consists  of  a  plain  doric  shaft  rising 
ing  among  the  youth  of  this  country  so  strong  from  a  square  base,  and  surmounted  by  a  cannon 
feeling  of  patriotism  as  these  societies.  Their  ball  as  an  emblem  of  victory.  The  material  to 
influence  has  been  of  distinct  value  in  counter-  be  used  will  be  red  granite  from  St.  George, 
acting  the  craze  for  things  foreign,  called  An-  N.  6.,  and  the  height  will  be  about  80  feet.  Ttie 
gloroania,  which  for  so  long  a  time  has  been  so  Nova  Scotia  Government  authorities.  Historical 
humiliating  to  all  true  Americans.  Society,  and  citizens  are  interested  in  the  enter- 

Societf  of  Colonial  Wars. — This  society  has  prise,  and  many  Americans  visiting  Cape  Breton 

for  its  objects  nave  expressed  their  pride  and  satisfaction  that 

To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  these  events,  and  of  the  an  American  patriotic  society  is  to  honor  an 

men  wno  in  military^  naval,  and  civil  positions  of  event  which  reflected  so  much  glory  on  their 

hijf  h  tniBt  and  regponaibility,  bv  their  acts  or  counsel,  countrv.    It  is  expected  that  an  old  French  can- 

iiKsistedin  the  establishment,  defense,  and  preserva-  ^^n  will  be  raised  from  the  harbor  of  Louis- 

tion  of  the  American  colouiea,  and  were  in  truth  the  Vwx.,««  ««^  .»rx.,.«fA^  ;«  ^u^  w^i^.^Kf  ^iyx««  k,,  fk^ 

founders  of  this  nation.    Witk  this  end  in  view  it  ^^^^^  ?"^  mounted  m  the  redoubt  close  by  the 

:^iekB  to  collect  and  preserve  manuscripts,  rolls,  and  memorial.    A  memorial  medal  to  be  struck  from 

records;   to   provide   suitable   commemorations    or  the  metal  of  old  cannons  found  m  the  Vicinity 

memorials  relating  to  the  American  colonial  period,  is  in  course  of  preparation. 
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The  chairman  of  the  committee  having  this  Arkansas  (1890),  New  York  (1890),  Wiacx>nsin 

monument  in  charge  is  Howiand   Pell.     The  (1800),   District  of  Columbia  (1890),   Nebraska 

ofTicersof  the  general  society  areas  follow:  Gov-  (1^)90),  Virginia  (1890),   West  Virginia  (1880), 

ernor-General,  Frederic  J.  de  Peyster;  Deputy  Maine  (1891),  Oregon  and  Washington  (1891  >. 

Governor-Generals,  representing  the  State  so-  Kansas  (1892),  Louisiana   (1892),  k»wa  <1893>, 

cieties,  Charles  IL  Murray  (New  York),  James  Pennsylvania  (1893),  and  Montana  (1894)1     In- 

Mifflin  (Pennsylvania),  Joseph  L.  Brent  (Mar^-  eluded  within  certain  of  these  State  societies  are 

land),  William  F.  Draper  (Massachusetts),  Wil-  local  chapters,  especially  in  the  larger  States^. 

liam  Hammersly  (Connecticut),  Francis  A.  Roe  The  State  societies  and  chapters  have  a  member- 

(District  of  Columbia),  Malcolm  Macdonald  (New  ship  of  over  5,000  persons,  or  **  compatnots,**  as 

Jersey),  Henry  O.  Kent  (New  Hampshire),  Ed-  they  are  officially  designated, 
ward  A.  Chittenden  (Vermont),  Henry  Cradle        In  the  accomplishment  of  its  objects  the  vari- 

(Missouri),  and  Joseph   L.  Lombard  (Illinois);  ous  State  societies  of   this  organization   have 

Secretary  Gheneral,  Howl&nd  Pell.    It  publishes  celebrated  anniversaries  of  important  historical 

an  '*  Annual  Register  of  Officers  and  Members  events  by  organizing  on  such  dates  and  by  hold- 

of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars"  (New  York,  ing  their  special  meetings  on  others.    Thus,  the 

1894),  and  the  State  societies  have  issued  various  Massachusetts  society  organized  on  April  19,  in 

historical  monographs.    The  colors  of  the  Colo-  commemoration  of  the  battles  of  Lexington  and 

nial  Wars  are  red  and  white.    Its  badge,  No.  4,  Concord,  while  the  Minnesota  society  celebrated 

and  rosette.  No.  4a,  are  shown  in  the  plate.  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Trenton,  on  Dec 

Sons  of  the  Ameriean  Re¥Olutlon. — This  26.    More  than  100  anniversaries  of  important 

society  has  for  its  objects  events  in  the  W^ar  of  the  Revolution  have  been 

To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  tlie  men  who,  bv  their  celebrated.     This  society  originated  and  organ- 

Bcrvices  or  Baerifices  during  tlie  War  of  the  American  ized  the  annual  popular  observance  of  June  14 

Kevolution,  achieved  tlie  independence  of  the  Ameri-  as  Flag  Day,  the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 

can  people;  to  unite  and  promote  fellowBhip  among  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  the  national  standard. 

their  descendante ;  to  inspire  them  and  the  commu-  jt  has  secured  from  Congress  a  Uw  providing 

SilL-L  I'^nf'lIlL  r nvl'S„?';^^?'J»  reverence  for  the  ^^^  ^y^^  collection  and  indexing  of  the  Records  of 
pnncipieM  ot  the  iTOvernment  fouudeil  by  our  fore-  _•       :»u*-_«:         lai*-       _        •*!_ 

fathcre ;  to  eucounmro  hi«torieal  research  in  relation  ^rvice  m  the  American  Revolution  now  m  the 

to  the  American  Revolution  •  to  acquire  and  preserve  executive  departments  m  Washington,  and    it 

the  recopda  of  the  individual  services  of  the  patriots  has  obtained  the  use  of  a  fireproof  room  in  the 

of  the  waTp  aa  well  aa  documenta,  relics,  ana  land-  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  deposit  of  rec- 

inarks ;  to  mark  the  acenea  of  tlie  revolution  by  ap-  ords  and  documents  of  the  Revolution.    Many  of 

propriate  memorials;  to  celebrate  the  anniverearies  the  State  societies  have  begun  the  collection  of 

ot  tlie  promment,  evente  of  tlie  war;  to  loster  true  i^^g  f^^  historical  libraries.    The  National  So- 

patriotism ;  to  maintain  and  extend  the  institutions  ot  «;«*.„  u„„  «««,«^   «.^i^  „„^  „,-i^«-  «,.«i„i«  ^.^  ♦u^ 

American  freedom ;  and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  ex-  ^^^^y  ^*»  ""^fJ^  ^^l^.u^r'^^J^  medals  to  the 

pressed  in  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  our  pnncipal  colleges  of  the  Lnited  States  for  an 

country  and  the  injunctions  of  Washington  in  his  annual  competition  of  essays  on  the  subject  of 

farewell  address  to  the  American  people.  '*  The  Principles  of  the  American  Revolution.** 

It  was  formed  as  the  Sons  of   Revolutionary  State  societies  use  the  bronze  medal  from  the 

Sires,  at  a  meeting  held  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  »?";?  ^^^  ^f^J*^^     1:  "^®''  ^^"^  "VlfP'iJS  ^jfJ^t* 

on  Oct.  22.  1875.     Early  in  1889  several  coequal  National  Society  there  has  been  published  -  The 

State  societies  were  or^nized  in- other  StiJtes,  Century  Rook  for  Young  Amencans, '  by  EI- 

which  met  by  delegates  in  New  York  citv  on  ^^\^«%^'       u     \.    *u  •  *     u        ^     *^ 

April  30,  1889,  and  organized  the  National  So-  ,   1"  Massachusetts  the  society  has  adopted  a 

ciety,  sins  of  the  American   Revolution,  the  ^«>"««  VI^^^'a^'"''  ^^5  ^""^  °^  Bevolntionary 

State  societies  then  changing  their  names  to  heroes,  of  hwdsome  design,  representing  a  mm- 

that  adopted  by  the  National  Sjciety.    It  admits  ^^™"?'  ^\^**  ^^?  *«"*'*  "^J^J:^^  f ron t,  h.  A.  R 

to  membership  —Soldier  American  Revolution — and  the  date 

.    \_  .       ,  ^,  ,  ^      ,  1775.    One  of  these  markers  was  placed  on  the 

Any  man  who,  bein^  of  theage  of  twenty-one  years  ^  Lafavette  in  Paris,  with  suitable  ceie- 

or  over,  and  a  citizen  of  good  repute  in  the  commu-  **       :  A'T  vk  Toaj  Vu     jT  »«•»«*'»'?  w»c- 

nitv,  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  an  ancestor  who  was  monies,  on  Oct.  19,  1894,  the  date  of  the  anni- 

at  all  times  unfailing  in  his  loyalty  to  and  rendered  versary  of  the  surrender  of  Yorktown,  by  Nathan 

actual  service  in  the  cause  of  American  independence,  Appleton.     In  fialtimore  the  Maryland  society 

either  as  an  olflcer,  soldier,  seaman,  marine,  militia-  marked  the  site  of  Old  Congress  Uall  with  a 

man,  or  minuteman,  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  Con-  bronze  tablet ;  and   in   Providence  the  Rhode 

tinental  Congress,  or  of  any  one  of  the  several  colonies  j^^^^^   g^^^^^   pi,^^^   ^  bronze  tablet  on   the 

or  States ;  or  as  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  otlmU.-  ^    ,^  ^  building  where  the  British  taxed  tea 

pendcnce;  or  as  a  rncinberof  a  comnnttee  of  safctv  or  •""•T^"      j  .     '^^^     xl,  »*'»^,"    w»*^«    *«» 

borrespondence ;  or  as  a  member  of  any  continental,  ^*8  burned  in  1775.    Other  memorials  marking 

provincial,  or  colonial  congress  or  legislature ;  or  as  a  »Jt^»  of  histoncal  interest  have  been  dedicated 

civil  officer  either  of  one  of  the  colonies  or  States  or  under  the  auspices  of  different  State   societies. 

of  the  National  Government ;  or  as  a  reco^rnized  pa-  In  (Connecticut  the  society  has  secured  the  pre- 

triot  who  perfonned  actual  service  bv  overt  acts  of  servation,  as  a  permanent* historical  monument, 

resistance  to  the  authority  of  Great  Britain.  of  the  headquarters  of  Jonathan  Trumbull  (Un- 

There  are  30  State  societies,  as  follow:  Cali-  cle  Jonathan);  and  in  New  York,  on  Flag  Day, 

fomia  (1875).  Connecticut  (1889),  Vermont  (1889),  the  society  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a  monn- 

Kentucky  (1889),   Massachusetts  (1889),  Mary-  ment  to  commemorate  the  spot  in  Dobb  s  Ferry 

land  (1889),  Ohio  (1889),  Missouri  (1889),  New  where  Washington  and  Kochambeau  planned  the 

Hampshire  (1889),  New  Jersey  (1889).  Minnesota  Yorktown  campaign ;  also,  by  the  action  taken 

(1889),  Delaware  (1889),  Illinois  (1890),  Indiana  by  the  New  York  society,  the  City  Hall  was 

(1890),  Michigan  (1890),  Khode  Island  (1890),  preserved  from  demolition.    The  officers  of  the 
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National  Society  are :  President-General,  Horace  and  no  othor  descendants  in  collateral  linea  ahall  be 

Porter;     Vice-'Presidente-General,    Joseph     C.  admitted  in  right  of  any  wjrvice  whatever. 

Breckinridge,  Thomas  M.  Anderson,  William  K.  State  societies  exist  in  the  following  24  States : 

Griffith,  Edwin  S.  Barrett,  and  John  Whitehead ;  New  York  (1876),  Pennsylvania  (1888),  District  of 

Secretary-General,  Franklin  Marphy.    The  col-  Columbia  (1889),  Iowa  (1890),  New  Jersey  (1891), 

ors  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Hevolution  are  Georgia  (1891),  Massachusetts  (1891),  Colorado 

blue  and  white— these  being  the  colors  of  Wash-  (1892),  Maryland  (1892),  Minnesota  (1898),  Cali- 

ington's  staff.    The  badge,  No.  1,  and  the  ro-  fomia  (1893),  Ohio  (1898),  Connecticut  (1893), 

sett«.  No.  la,  are  shown  on  the  plate.  New  Hampshire  (1893),  North  Carolina  (1893), 

Sons  of  the  BevolatioiL—This  society  gives  Illinois  (1894),  Missouri  (1894),  Florida  (1894), 

as  its  object  the  following  statement,  which  is  Alabama  (1894),  West  Virginia  (1894),  Tennessee 

contained  in  its  constitution:  (1894),  Kentucky  (1894),  Montana  (1894),  and 

It  beinf?  evident,  from  a  uteady  decline  of  a  proper  South  Carolina  (1894),  with  a  total  membership 

oeU'bration  of  the  national  holidayn  of  the  United  of  upward  of  4,0(X)  persons. 

Stated  of  A morica,  that  popular  coacern  in  the  events  In  the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes,  the 

and  men  of  the  War  or  toe  Revolation  is  gradually  New  York  society,  with  its  membership  of  over 

declintnir,  and  that  such  lack  of  interest  is  attributa-  i^SQO  persons,  has  been  most  active.    Besides  ac- 

ble  not  «>  much  to  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  rapidly  cumulating  a  large  fund  for  the  development  of 

increasing  Hood  of  immigration  from  foreign  countries  ^^    general  purposes  of  the  society,  it  has  pub- 

as  to  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  descendants  of  Kev-  i-  1*7     jj   *^     ^  *=»«»  v/*  •/•i«  o«^i««j ,  «•/  u»  pu«#- 

olutionary  heroes  to  peiferm  their  duty  in  keeping  ^^}^^  addresses  on  Revolutionary  topics,  it  has 

before  the  public  mind  the  memory  of  tne  services  of  celebrated  events  of  the  Kevoiution,  and  has  held 

their  ancestors  and  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived :  commemorative  church  services   on  Washing- 

therefore  the  society  of  the  Sons  of  tlie  Kevoiution  ton's  Birthday.     Besides  these,  it  has  marked 

has  been  instituted  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  g  historical  sites  in  the  metropolis  with  bronze 

men  who  in  the  militarv,  naval,  and  civil  service  of  tablets,  and  has  erected  a  heroic  statue  in  bronze 

l^?.*^r^.n^1  J^^J^'iiit''^\t^^.l  If  fZ  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  Nathan  Hale.    On  Oct. 

acta  or  counsel,  achieved  tne  independence  of  tlie  ^^    tonji    ^u            -                  «ai.                 ^         i. 

country,  and  to  further  the  proper  cSebmtion  of  the  }f^  }^^^  ^?«  anniversary  of  the  surrender  at 

anniversaries  of  the  birthday  of  Washington  and  of  Yorktown,  it  assisted  m  the  unveiling  of  a  mon- 

proininent  events  connectod  with  the  War  of  the  Kev-  uraent  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolu- 

olutton ;  to  collect  and  secure  for  preservation  the  tion  who  are  buried  in  Sleepy  Hollow,  near  Tar- 

n>lls,  records,  and  other  documents  relating  to  that  rytown.     In  common  with  all  the  State  societies, 

period ;  to  inspire  the  members  of  the  society  with  j^  has  offered  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  for 

the  patnotic  spirit  of  their  forefathers;  and  to  pro-  original  essays,  "to  contain  not  less  than  1,775 

mote  the  feeling  of  tnendship  among  them.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^  gj,g  ^^^,.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

It  was  originally  instituted  at  a  meeting  held  ject  of  "New  York  in  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 

on  Feb.  22. 1876.  called  by  John  A.  Stevens,  then  tion  " ;  also  it  has  offered  a  gold  medal  to  stu- 

reorganized  on  Dec  4,  IfibS,  at  Fraanoe's  Tavern  dents  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

in  New  York  city,  incorporated  on  May  3, 1884,  for  an  essay  on  "  The  Causes  that  led  to  the  War 

and  a  national  organization  perfected  in  March,  of  the  Revolution."    By  such  methods  it  strives 

1890.     It  admits  to  membership  to  increase  research  in  American  patriotic  his- 

Any  male  pereon  above  the  age  of  twentv-onevcare  of  ^^*  *°^  ^^  &»J®  ^  J*»f  yo«t*i  01  t>e  United 
good  character,  and  a  descendant  of  one  wKo,  as  a  oUtes  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  our  fore- 
military,  naval,  or  marine  officer,  soldier  or  sailor,  or  fathers|patriotisin,  devotion,  heroism,  and  sacri- 
marinc,  in  actaal  service,  under  the  authority  of  any  flees.  The  Massachusetts  society,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  18  colonies  or  States,  or  of  the  Continental  Con-  held  early  in  1894,  appropriated  funds  from  its 
grass,  and  remaining  always  loyal  to  such  authority,  treasurv  to  pay  for  the  placing  of  suitably  framed 
or  a  descendant  of  one  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  ^.„  j^  '^  (Jilbe  ^  Stuart;'s  portrait   of    George 

Independence,  or  of  one  who,  as  a  member  of  the     nr^^u; ».^     ^'^»^  «».«•.»  vo   puiii»tL   ux    vrewj,^ 

(Continental  Congress,  or  of  the  Congress  of  any  of  Washington  m  everv  school  m  Bfwton.    These 

the  colonies  or  Sutes,  or  as  an  official  appointed  by  or  ^^^  presented  on  Washington's  Birthday,  and 

under  the  authority  of  any  such  legislative  bodies,  the  presentation  speech  was  made  by  the  Rev. 

actually  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  American  Edward  E.  Hale.    The  Pennsylvania  society  has 

independence  bv  services  rendered  during  the  War  of  also  held  church  services,  and  has  marked  by  a 

the  Revolution,becoming  thereby  liable  to  conviction  large  bowlder,  appropriately  inscribed,  Gulph 

of  treason  against  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  Mill,  where  Geor^    Washington  encamped   in 

but  remaining  always  loyal  to  the  authority  of  the  -trnyrju^M  ^      •       •  *       •   *    i«i»~"^"^^'"i^   »»• 

colonies  or  States                                         /       i«  1777  before  going  into  winter  quarters  at  Valley 

Forge. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Stote  societies  of  the  Sons  of  The  Common  Council  of  Philadelphia  has  do- 

the  Revolution  have  constitutions  that  permit  nated  the  cannon  along  Water  Street  and  Dela- 

admi:<sion  to  membership  by  collateral  descent,  ware  Avenue  to  the  Pennsylvania  society  for  the 

as  shown  by  the  following  eligibility  clause  in  purpose  of  placing  the  same  from  time  to  time 

the  constitution  of  the  New  York  State  society :  around  the  monuments  erected  and  to  be  erected 

That  when  there  shall  be  no  surviving  issue  in  di-  ^Y  the  society  marking  the  sites  of  battles  of  the 

rect  lineal  succession  from  an  officer,  soldier,  sailor.  Revolution  around  and  about  Philadelphia.    The 

or  marine  who  died  or  was  killed  in  actual  service  as  Maryland  societv  has  offered  the  Johns  Hopkins 

aforesaid,  or  from  an  officer  who  received,  by  formal  University  for  competition  a  large  silver  medal. 


a  time  in  the  nearest  collateral  line  of  descent  from  lumbia  society  has  presented  framed  copies  of 
such  propositus,  who  may  be  otherwise  Qualified  as  the  Gilbert  Stuart  portrait  of  George  Washing- 
hereln  reqaiTBd  and  to  be  designated  by  tne  society ;    ton  to  the  schools  in  Washington  city.    The  other 
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State  societies  are  still  young,  and  have  as  yet  *' Star-Spangled  Banner**  was  the  special  theme 

accomplished  but  little.  '  The  officers  of  the  Gen-  of  the  orations  and  odes.    The  officers  of  th€ 

eral  Society  are:  General  President,  John   Lee  General  Society  are:  President  General,  John 

Carroll;  General  Vice-President,  Garrett  D.  W.  Cadwalader;   Vice-Presidents  General,  John  K 

Vroom;   Second  General  Vice-President,  John  Porter  for  Pennsylvania,   FeHx  McCurley  for 

Scraven;    General   Secretary,  James  M.  Mont-  Maryland,  George  B.  Sanford  for  Connecticut, 

fomery;  Assistant  General  Secretary,  William  and  William  L.  Willey  for  Massachusetts;  S«?c- 

{.  Uarris.    The  colors  of  the  Sons  of  the  Kevo-  retary  General.  Henry  H.  Bellas;  Assistant  Set*- 

lution  are  buflf  and  white,  recalling  the  conti-  retary  General,  Charles  P.  B.  Philbrook.     The 

nental  uniform.    The  badge,  No.  3,  and  the  ro-  colors  of  the  society  are  dark  blue,  black,  and 

«ette.  No.  3a,  are  shown  in  the  plate.  white.    The  badge.  No.  6,  and  the  rosette.  No. 

General  Society  of  the  War  of  1812.>-This  (Ja,  are  given  in  the  plate, 

society  has  for  its  objects  The    National  Society   of  the   Colonial 

To  perpetuate  the  memory  and  spirit  of  the  men  Dames  of  America.— This  society  has  for  its  ob- 

-who  completed  the  work  of  the  Kcvolution  by  the  jects 

Victories  of  the  War  of  1812;  to  encourage  research  in  To  collect  manuBcript«,  traditions,  relic*,  mad   n.<- 

relation  to  thw  event  aiidUie  publication  of  the  same;  nientoes  of  bygone  dayi*  for  pn»er\ation ;   to  i^-m- 

the  e«Ubh«hment  of  a  hbrarv  and  muHeum  for  the  memoratc  the  »ueceiw  of  Uie  American  Revolutk* 

preservation  of  documenta  and  rolica  plating  to  said  and  consequent  birth  of  our  glorious  republic  ;  to  mt- 

war;  care  and  burial  of  veterans  of  tlie  War  of  1812  fu»e  healthful  and  intelligent  informaUon  in  what- 


.....  ^-  *      ,  ,  ^  patriotism  seek  to  inspire  genuine .  ^^-.«^ ,  ... 

■extend  the  institutions  of  American  freedom  and  foe-  every  heart  within  its  range  of  influence :  to  prorn..tc 

ter  true  patriotism  and  love  of  country.  «ocial  intorcour»e  and  fellowship  among  its  meiiiUr> 

This  society,  originally  organized  by  surviving  now  and  in  all  the  future ;  and  to  teach  the  younj 

veterans  of  the  War  of  1812  in  a  general  conven-  ^**»*  ^^  **  *  sacred  obligation  to  do  iustice  and  "hcnnr 

tion  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  Independence  to  heroic  ancestors  who»e  ability,  vafor,  sufferings,  and 

Hall.  Jan.  9,  1854,  as  the  Pennsylvania  Associa-  ;'«^»«vementa  are  beyond  all  praise, 

tion  of  the  Defenders  of  the  Country  in  the  War  It  was  organized  in  New  York  on  May  23.  1890, 

of  1812,  was  reorganized  in  January,  1891.  and  ^^^  incorporated  on  April  18,  1891.    The  so- 

incorporated  under  ite  present  title  on  Nov.  19,  <^»ety  admits  to  membership 

1892.     It  admits  to  membership  Women  who   are  legitimately  descended  in    thrir 

Any  male  pemon  above  the  age  of  twentv-one  years,  ownp^t^ns  from  some  ancestor  of  worthy  life  who 

who  participated  in  or  who  i/a  lineal  descendant  of  "^T  ^  ^'^"^  m  ^ .A^tu*""  ^J^^^^  f?^"^  ^  ^ '  * '' 

one  who  sefved  during  the  War  of  1812,  in  the  anny,  ^P^  who  was  efficient  in  the  service  of  the  coun  rv 

navy,  revenue  marini,  or  privateer   service  of  the  ft^^V""  '**«  ^'^'"'^'''^  fj"  ^r""  T  ?  f  "}'"«°^««1»^ 

iT_:i_.i  Lj*._x_.   _!«•-•__' /i.  ^1 i.  __..?^__^ ^,  that  has  survived  and  deveioned  into  miDort&iK^e. 


ac«ndnnts  of  an  actual  participant  in  the  war  on  be-  the  achievement  of  American  independence  through 

half  of  the  United  States,  one  collateral  descendant,  ^  *^^^*^  ^'**  ^'^"^^^  *  P*«»*  »°^  powerful  nation, 

whom  the  board  of  directors  deems  worthy,  may  be  It  is  necessary  to  be  invited  to  join  the  society 

admitted  to  represent  the  said  participant  by   members   who    are  willing   to  consult   th'e 

There  are  4  Stat«  societies,  that  of  Pennsyl-  proper  authorities  and  initiate  the  candidate  in 

vania,  which  is  the   parent  organization ;  that  the  various  duties  required  of  members.    No 

of  Maryland,  originally  organized  on  April  1,  self-introduction  is  permitted.    All  of  the  13 

1842,  as  the  Association  of  tJie  Defenders  of  Bal-  original  States  are  well  represented  by  members 

timore  in  1814 ;  that  of  Connecticut,  organized  who  are  scattered  all  over  the  United  States^    It 

on  April  5,  1894 ;  and  that  of  Massachusetts,  or-  is  a  standing  rule  of  this  organization  to  hold 

ganized  on  April  8,1894;  having  a  total  mem-  commemorative  entertainments  twice  a  year.    A 

bership  of  over  500  persons,  including  40  sur-  valuable  library  has  been  collected  and  relics 

viving  veterans.    The  regular  meetings  of  the  preserved.    Papers  from  family  archives,  giving 

General  Society  are  held  on  June  19,  being  the  mformation  concerning  prominent   persons  of 

anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  Revolutionarv  times  are  read  at  the  monthiv 

United  States  against  Great  Britain.    The  work  meetings.    The  officers  are :  President,  Mrs.  Ar- 

of  the  General  Society  has  thus  far  been  re-  chibaldG.  King;  First  Vice- President,  Mrs.  John 

stricted  chiefly  to  the  publication  of  historical  L.  Gardiner;  Second  Vice-President,  Mrs,  Wal- 

meraoirs.      These  have  included    "  Memoir  of  ter  Rutherfurd ;  secretary,  Mrs.  John  K.  Van 

Hon.  Joel  Barlow  Sutherland,  First  President  Rensselaer.    The  colors  of  the  Dames  are  gny 

of   the  Societv  of  War  of  1812,"  bv  Charles  and  white.     Its  badge,  No.  7,  is  shown  in  the 

Sutherland  (1894) ;  "  Sketch  of  Military  Career  plate. 

of  Maj.-Gen.  George  Izard,  U.  S.  A.,"  by  Gabriel  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  Amer- 
E.  Manigault ;  "  Sketch  of  Life  and  Services  of  lea. — This  society  has  for  its  objects 
Maj.-Gen.  Duncan  McArthur,  U.  S.  A.,"  by  To  collect  manuscripts  traditions,  relics  and  roe- 
Thomas  McA.  Anderson  ;  and  "  Brief  History  of  men  toes  of  bygone  davs  for  preservation ;  and  a  loan 
the  Society  of  War  of  1812,"  bv  Henrv  H.  Bellas,  exhibition  Bhail  be  held  from  time  to  time,  t»  the  so- 
under the  auspices  of  the  MarVland  Chapter  the  cicty  may  direct,  to  commemorate  the  success  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of 'the  occupation  of  A'lierican  Kcvolution  and  eonseouent  birth  of  our 
Fort  McHenry  bv  the  United  States  Government  ar^tro^n^^^^a^vt^^^^^^  ISJS^S 
and  the  eightieth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  to  create  popular  interw^t  in  American^hirtory.  and 
^orth  Point  were  patrioticallv  celebrated  on  with  a  true  spirit  of  patriotism  seek  to  inspire  pen- 
Sept.  12, 1894.    At  the  fort  itself  the  birth  of  the  uine  love  of  country  in  every  heart  w^ithin  its  nu^ 
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of  influence ;  and  to  teach  the  young  that  it  b  a  sacred  ond  Vice-President.  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Banning; 

obligation  to  do  justice  and  honor  to  heroic  aucestoru  Secretary,  Mrs.  William  B.  Reed ;  Assistant  Sec- 

whosc  ability,  valor,  Hufferings,  and  achievement*  are  ^etary,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Jackson.    The  colors  of  the 

beyond  all  praiHc.  ^^-^^^^  ^j.^  ^lue  and  yellow.    Its  badge.  No.  9, 

The   National  Society  was  organized  in  Wil-  is  shown  in  the  plate. 

mington,  Del.,  on  May  19,  1892,  by  delegates  Daughters  of  the  Revolation.~This   so- 

from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  ciety  has  for  its  objects 

Delaware  State  organizations.  It  admits  to  To  keep  alive  among  its  members  and  their  de- 
memberships  Bcendants,  and  throughout  the  community,  the  pa- 
Women  who  are  descended  in  their  own  right  (torn  triotic  spirit  of  the  nien  and  women  who  achieved 


of  the  applicant,  shall  have  rendered  efficient  wervice  lution,  and  provide  a  place  for  their  preservation  and 
to  hia  country  during  the  colonial  period,  either  in  *  *und  ^r  their  purchase ;  to  encourage  historical 
the  founding  of  a  commonwealth  or  of  an  institution  renearch  in  relation  to  such  Revolution,  and  to  pub- 
which  has  survived  and  developed  into  importance,  ii»**  its  results ;  to  promote  and  assist  in  the  proper 
or  who  shall  have  held  an  important  position  in  the  celebrations  of  prominent  events  relating  to  or  con- 
colonial  government,  and  who  by  distinguished  serv-  nected  with  the  War  of  the  Revolution  ;  to  promote 
ices  shall  have  contributed  to  the  founding  of  this  social  intercouroe  and  the  feelinjf  of  fellowshi p  among 
great  and  powerful  nation.  Services  rendered  atter  it**  members;  and  provide  a  home  for  and  furnish  as- 
17 S3  not  recognized.  sistance  to  such  as  may  be  impoverished,  when  it  is 
_                             ,    „  ,              -,.■,..        ,     .  i»i  their  power  to  do  so. 

sion"uni^?SXi1nd?roU*^^^^^^^  '^  ^»^  ^^^^^^'^  ^"  ^"^-  ^0,  1891,  and  incor- 

to  whom  the  candidate  must  be  well  known,  and  ^^  «*"*^  ^  membership 

by  whom  she  shall  be  recommended."   The  total  Any  woman  above  the  age  of  eighteen  years  who 

membership  is  about  1,500  persons.  is  u  Imeal  descendant  from  an  ancestor  who  was  a 

«^iu^jvt.iiip  «  «w«w    ,  y^ j^  *.      \u     XT  *•       1  military,  naval,  or  manne  otHcer,  soldier,  sailor,  or 

According   to   the  constitution,  the  National  marine  in  actual  service  under  the  authority  of  any 

Society  IS  divided  into  State  societies,  composed  ©f  the  13  colonies  or  States,  or  of  the  Continental 

of  the   13  original  States  and  the  District   of  Congress,  and  remained  always  loyal  to  such  au- 

Columbia.     Branches  have  been  established  in  thority,  or  a  descendant  of  one  who  signed  the  Dec- 

the   non-colonial   States  of  Ohio,   Illinois,  and  laration  of  Independence,  or  of  one  who,  as  a  member 

California,  but  the  members  of  these  must  be  of  the  Continental  Congress  or  of  the  CWress  of  any 

entered  in  the  State  societies  where  their  lineage  ^^  l^l^f,^,^'',!,^,?!:  «,'S{f-^lu''J  nf^n v  -»^h'l,fiE?n?. 

i-  J.        u'u*u*     :"*'i.'       *        ^     *u  cd  by  or  under  the  authority  of  any  such  representa- 

hes  and  to  which  their  initiation  fees  must  be  tive  "bodies,  actually  assisted  in  the  establishment  of 

paid.     In   the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes  American  independence  by  service  rendered  during 

the  National  Society  has  attempt-ed  but  little  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  becoming  thereby  liable 

beyond  organization  and  administration,  but  the  to  conviction  of  treason  against  the  Government  of 

State  societies  have  been  active.     In  New  York  Great  Britain,  but  remained  always  loyal  to  the  au- 

announcements  have  been  made  for  a  series  of  thority  of  the  colonies  or  Sutes. 
patriotic  lectures ;  a  library  of  colonial  litera-        In  this  organization  are  State  societies  and  va- 

ture  has  been  made,  and  a  room  for  the  use  of  rious  local  chapters.    Each  State  names  its  own 

the  Dames  and  their  library  has  been  placeil  at  officers  and  can  make  its  own  by-laws,  but  alle- 

their  disposal  by  the  authorities  of  Columbia  giance  from  all  is  required  to  the  constitution 

College.    In  Philadelphia  they  celebrated   Flag  of  the  General  Society,  and  the  certificate  of 

Day  with  patriotic  ceremonies  in  Independence  membership  is  iiisued  by  the  General  Society, 

ilall,  and  they  have  made  application  for  the  The   society  is    represented  at  present  in    80 

custody  of  ''the  Statehouse  building,  with  its  States,  and  has  more  than  1,500  lineal  descend- 

museuro,  room  by  room,  as  vacated  by  the  pres-  ants  of  Revolutionary  ancestors  enrolled  among 

ent  occupants,  to  be  restored  b^  the  said  society  its  members.    The  celebration  of  all  prominent 

as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  original  colonial  con-  historical  events  are  notably  observed.    The  Gen- 

dition,  and  to  be  kept  by  them  in  complete  re-  eral  Society  celebrates  the  anniversaries  of  the 

pair."    They  have  also  arranged  for  a  series  of  Battle  of  Lexington,   Washington's   Birthday, 

patriotic  lectures,  and  have  offered  a  prize  for  and  the  Evacuation  of  the  City  6f  New  York  by 

the  best  essay  upon  colonial  history  to  the  mem-  the  British.    The  State  organizations  celebrate 

bers  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  Girls'  Nor-  such  Revolutionary  events  as  are  especially  fa- 

mal  School.    They  have  made  application   to  mous  in  each  )>articnlar  State.    In  New  York  city 

present  51  photogravure  pictures  of  Washington  they  celebrated  the  one  hundred  and  eleventh 

to  51  public  schools  in  Philadelphia,  the  pi-esen-  anniversary  of  the  evacuation  of  New  York  city 

tations  to  be  made  with  appropriate  exercises,  by  an  entertainment  consisting  of  tableaux  and 

In    Baltimore    they    have    secured    clubrooms,  songs  illustrating  American   history  from  the 

which  they  have  arranged  to  furnish    in  ohl  time  of  Columbus  to  the  World's  Fair.    Also 

colonial  style.    The  South  Carolina  Society  pro-  twice  they  have  met  on  the  anniversary  of  the 

poses  to  form  branches  in  old  colonial  centers  battle  of  Lexington  in  the  Governor's  lioom  in 

for  the  preservation  of  local  records;  and  the  the  City  Hall  and  held  patriotic  exercises.    In 

Virginia  State  Society  has  organized  a  branch  New  Jersey  they  have  observed  the  one  hundred 

composed  of  members  residing  in  New  York  and  sixteenth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Mon- 

city  for  the  study  of  the  historv  and  traditions  mouth  with  a  pilgrimage  to  the  battle  field,  and 

of  Virginia.    The  officers  of  the  National  Society  at  Trenton  and  elsewhere  in  the  State,  as  in 

are:  President,  Mrs.  Justine  V.  R.  Townsend ;  Princeton,  they  have  celebrated  important  his- 

Pirst  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Beverly  Kennoii ;  Sec-  torical  events  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 
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The  National  Society  publishes  in  New  York  President  General  in  charge  of  organization, 

city  a  quarterly,  *' Magazine  of  the  Daughters  of  Mrs.  A.  C.  Geer ;  Vice-Presidents  General,  Wrsc 

the  Uevolution."    The  officers  of  the  General  So-  William   R.   Beale,  Mrs.   F.  W.  Dickins,    Mi>s 

ciety  are:  Founder  General,  Mrs.  Flora  A.  Dar-  Eugenia  Washington,  Mrs.  A.  Howard  Clarke, 

ling;  President  General,  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Steers ;  Mis^s  Ella  Loraine  Dorsey,  Mrs.   Harry    Heth, 

Secretary  General,  Mrs.  D.  Phoenix  Ingrahani.  Mrs.  R.  Ogden  Doremus,  Mrs.  J.  S.  T.  Stranaban. 

The  badge  is  shown  at  No.  10,  and  the  colors  are  Mrs.  Schuyler  Hamilton,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A. 

buff  and  blue,  similar  to  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu-  Hill,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Lockwood,  Mrs.  John  Ritchie, 

tion.    Its  rosette  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Sons.  Mrs.  A.  G.  Brackett,  Miss  Vircrinia  Miller,  Mrs:. 

Daaghters  of  the  American  Revolution. —  H.  M.  Shepard,  Mrs.  Joshua  W  ilbour,  Mrs.  Iloke 

This  society  has  for  its  objects  Smith,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Backbum,  Mrs.  Richard  Hajsk, 

(1)  To  perpetuate  the  memory  and  Bpirit  of  the  men  ^^^  Mrs.  Henry  Gannett ;  Secretaries  General, 

and  women  wlio  achieved  American  independence  Mrs.  Edward  Goodfellow  and  Miss  Mary  Uesha. 

by  the  acquisition  and  protection  of  hiKtorical  »potA  The  National  Society  publishes  in  Washing!  ('n 

and  the  erection  of  monuments;  by  the  encourage-  •*The  American  Monthly  Magazine,'*  under  the 

ment  of  historical  rewjarch  in  relation  to  the  Revolu-  editorship  of  Marv  S.  Lockwood.     The  had^e  ol 

tion  and  the  publication  ot  its  results;  by  tlie  preser-  ^^e  society  is  shown  at  No.  12,  and  its  colors  are 

vation  of  documents  and  rehcs,  and  the  records  of  the  1 1„^  „„  i  ,„u:«.«  „;,«;i««  ♦^  *k«  c«««  ^9  »i»^  a  ,«^« 

individual  services  of  Revolutionary  soldiere  and  pa-  »^l»^e  and  white,  similar  to  the  Sons  of  the  A  men- 

triots ;  and  by  the  promotion  of  celebrations  of  all  pa-  can  Revolution,  whose  rosette  it  also  uses, 

triotic  anniversaries.    (2)  To  carrv  out  the  injunction  United    States    Danflrhters,    1776-1812.— 

of  Washington  in  his  farewell  aadress  to  the  Ameri-  This  society  has  for  its  object 

can  people,  "To  promote  as  an  object  of  prmiaryim-  Xo  secure  the  genealogies,  facts,  and  tradiUons  ..i 

portancc,  institutions   for  the  general  d illusion  of  the  foundcre  of  Amerit^  where  thev  came  from,  thtr 

knowledge,"  thus  developing  an  enlightened  public  vessels  they  arrived  in,  their  descendants, and  records 

opinion,  and  attording  to  young  and  old  such  ad  van-  of  service  in  the  French  war,  in  the  Revolution,  and 

tages  as  shall  develop  m  tliem  the  largest  capacity  for  War  of  1812.    These  facts,  supplemented  with  inttr- 

performmff  the  duties  of  an  American  citizen.    (3)  egging  legends  of  conspicuous  charactere  that  have 

io  cherish,  maintain,  and  extend  the  institutions  ot  ^^^^  ^ver  the  cable  of  time  from  father  to  son,  form 

American  trcedom,  to  foster  true  patriotism  and  love  f^e  basis  of  history  and  furnish  memoiw  and  bi.- 

of  country,  and  to  aid  in  secunng  for  mankind  all  the  graphical  sketches  of  prominent  men  and  women  wh.. 

blessings  of  liberty.  j,ay,3  given  history  to  the  world  through  words  and 

It  was  organized  in  Washington  city  on  Oct.    ^^^^ 

11,  1890,  and  incorporated  on  June  8,  1891.    It    It  was  founded   in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Sept. 

admits  to  membership  19,  1892,  the  anniversary  of  the  annoancemc^nt 

Any  woman  who  is  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  ?'  K^^^^-^  yin^?'*^A"  ^^^^1  "?*^  ^*^  incorporated 

who  is  descended  from  a  man  or  woman  who,  with  ^^  Ohio  m  1892.     It  admits  to  membership 

unfailing  lovalty,  rendered  material  aid  to  tlic  cause  Ladies  who  are  lineal  descendants  from  an  aucector 

of  independence,  from  a  recognized  patriot,  a  soldier  who  assisted  in  the  war  of  1776-1812,  either  as  a  mili- 

or  sailor  or  a  civil  otiicer  in  one  of  the  several  colo-  tary  or  naval  oliicer,  a  soldier,  or  a  sailor,  or  in  aDv 

nies  or  States,  or  of  the  United  Colonies  or  States ;  way  ^ave  aid  to  tlie  cause,  provided  always  that  the 

provided  that  the  applicant  be  acceptable  to  the  so-  society  reserves  to  itself  the  privilege  of  rejecting  any 

ciety.  nomination  that  may  not  be  acceptable  to  iL 

State  societies  exist  in  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
New  York,  and  Maryland.  The  General  Society 
meets  at  intervals  of  several  years  on  Jan.  8,  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  i^ew  Orleans.  The 
custody  of  the  unfinished  Chalmette  monument 
has  been  given  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  to 
the  United  States  Daughters,  1776-1812,  in  Lou- 
isiana, and  an  effort  will  be  made  by  this  society 
to  secure  funds  for  its  completion.  The  officers 
of  the  General  Society  are:  President.  Mrs.  S, 
A.  Webster:  Secretary,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Ludin.  Its 
colors  are  blue  and  gray. 

Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati.— This  society 
was  incorjiorated  in  New  York  on  Dec,  28,  IbSM, 
and  admits  to  membership  **  women  who  are  di- 
rect lineal  descendants  of  officers  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  or  navy  who  took  part  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary struggle  with  Great  Britain  and  who  were 
entitled  to  original  membership  in  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati,  or  who  would  have  been  entitled 
to  such  membership  had  they  l»een  living  at  the 
close  of  the  war."  Its  officers  are :  President,  Mr5. 
James  N.  Lawton :  Secretary.  Mrs.  M.  R.  Ferris. 

Mayflower  Society. — A  society  composed  ex- 
clusively of  descendants  of  those  who  came  over 
in  the  "  Mayflower,"  and  to  include  both  men 
and  women,  held  a  preliminary  meeting  on  Dec. 
22,  1894,  and  is  now  in  process  of  organization. 

Of  the  foregoing  societies,  the  General  Society 
of  the  War  of  1812  is  the  only  one  to  which 


This  society  is  organized  into  local  chapters. 
Wherever  there  are  12  or  more  members,  local 
chapters  may  be  formed.  These  are  sometimes 
named  from  some  woman  who  lived  prior  to 
1820.  Especially  has  this  been  the  case  in  Con- 
necticut, where  there  are  34  chapters,  of  which 
number  two  thirds  are  named  for  women  who 
bravely  bore  their  part  during  the  Revolutionary 
struggle,  but  whose  names  were  almost  forgotten. 
The  society  has  organized  in  every  State  and  Ter- 
ritory except  Alaska,  Arizona,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
North  Dakota,  and  Utah.  Over  8,0()0  women 
have  been  admitted  to  membership.  The  annual 
meeting,  called  a  Continental  Congress,  is  held 
in  Washington  city  during  the  week  in  which 
Feb.  22  falls.  Toward  the  accomplishment  of  its 
objects  the  various  chapters  have  inaugurated 
and  taken  part  in  numerous  celebrations  and 
anniversaries:  thus  Bunker  Hill  day  was  cele- 
brated with  literary  and  patriotic  exercises  by 
the  Martha  Washington  Chapter  in  Maryland 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Old  Block 
House  (Fort  Pitt)  was  given  to  the  Pittsburg 
Chapter,  who  are  raising  funds  to  repair  it.  In 
New  York  steps  have  lieen  suggested  toward  en- 
dowing a  chair  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
History  in  Barnard  College,  as  that  was  New 
York  city's  first  woman's  college  of  standing. 
The  officers  of  the  National  Society  are :  Presi- 
dent General,  Mrs.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson ;  Vice- 
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the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  Sept,  the  monument  at  Temple  Hill,  New  Windsor, 

25,   1890,  applies.    That  resolution  says :  "  The  N.  Y.,  the  society  has  placed  a  tablet  with  the 

distinctive  badges  adopted  by  military  societies  inscription:  "On  this  site  the  Society  of  the 

of  men  who  served  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  Cincinnati  was  born,  May  10,  1783,  at  the  last 

the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  War  Cantonment  of  the  American  Army,  and  it  still 

of  the  Rebellion,  may  be  worn  upon  all  occasions  lives  to  perpetuate  the  memories  of  the  Revolu- 

<>f  ceremony  by  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  tion."    The  present  general  officers  are :  Presi- 

Uni ted  States  who  are  members  of  said  organiza-  dent  General,  vacant  (held  by  Hamilton  Fish 

tions  in  their  own  right,"  and  is  held  to  refer  from  1854  until  his  death,  in  1893);  Vice-Presi- 

spccially  to  the  4  societies:  the  Cincinnati,  the  dent   General,    Robert  M.   Mcliane;  Secretary 

War  of  1812,  the  Aztec  Club,  and  the  Loyal  Le-  General,  Asa  B.  Gardiner.    The  colors  of  the 

pion.  ^  The  following  are  therefore  distinctly  ac-  Cincinnati  are  light  blue  and  white.    Its  eagle, 

cepted  as  military  orders :  as  the  badge  is  called,  is  shown  in  the  plate.  No. 

Soeietr  of  the  Cincinnati. — This  society  has  2,  and  its  rosette  is  No.  2a. 

for  iu  object  Tlie  Society  of  the  War  of  1812.— This  so- 

To  perpetuate,  therefore,  as  well  the  remembrance  ci^^X  was  instituted  in  New  York  city  on  Jan.  3, 

of  this  vast  event  [the  War  of  the  Revolution]  as  the  1826,  by  a  number  of  officers  who  fought  in  the 

mutual  friendships  which  have  been  fonned  under  second  war  of  independence,  as  the  War  of  1812 

tlie  pressure  of  common  danger,  and  in  many  in-  was  then  called.    In  1848  the  society  absorbed 

stances  cemented  by  the  blood  of  the  parties,  the  otfl-  an  organization  known  as  the  **  Veteran  Corps 

ccp  of  the  American  army  do  hereby,  m  the  most  ^f  Artillery,"  which  had  been  founded  by  vet- 

Holemn   manner,  associate,  constitute,  and  combme  «««„„  ^j  *iw;  t>«.,^i.,«.;^«  :,»  if-on  «.,j  ..,i.:.k  u«j 

ihcuselves  into  one  Society  of  FriendH,  to  endure  as  f'?"^  of  the  Revoliit^on  m  1 .90,  and  wh  ch  had 

loniT  as  thov  shall  endure,  or  any  of  their  closest  male  t^^en  part  m  the  War  of  1812  as  an  attivched 

I>osu-rity,  and  in  failure  thereof,  the  collateral  branches  company  of  the  Third   Regiment    New   York 

who  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  becoming  its  support-  State  Artillery  (now  Eighth  Battalion  Infantry, 

t-rs  and  members.  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.).    In  1890  the  22  surviving  veteran 

It  was  organized  on  May  13, 1783,  by  the  Ameri-  membe.re  of  this  society  adopted  a  new  constitu- 

can  and  foreign  officers  that  served  in  the  Revo-  J[«"  and  by-laws,  and  themselves  incorporated 

lutionary  army.    The  first  meeting  of  the  so-  the  society  under  its  old  name.    It  is  a  military 

eiety  was  held  in  the  Verplanek  House,  near  ^^^^l^  5f  ^^^J\^^  ^^  ^^%  J^*"*  ^o^^^'^Ln^  ^^5 

Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  then  the  heidquarters  of  Baron  ,^nited  States  Congress  of  Sept.  2o,  1890,  and 

Stoul)en,  and  at  that  time  George  Washington  the  only  one  existing  coming  under  ^id  resolve 

was  requested  to  act  as  presiding  officer.    The  '°''  ^^e  War  of  1812.    It  has  for  its  object 

fir«t  general  meeting  was  held  in  Philadelphia  To  inspire  among  the  members  and  omong  the  Ameri- 

on  May  7.  1784,  at  which  delegates  from  the  12  can  people  the  natriotio  spirit  of  those  who,  in  the 

originil  States  were  present,  and  where  an  amend-  1"'^!  ^l^^^nS  v«?l  «^'ni?vf  ^  u  nf  ^i^""  1i'^>  ^^vT/ .'° 

,*       *•*   1.               '^  J     i.   3  /     J         u*  1.  service  on  private  armed  vessels  of  the  Unitetl  States 

e<l  constitution  was  adopted  (under  which  a  so-  bcarins?  commissions  of  lettere  of  marque  and  reprisal 

ciety  was  authorized  and  organized  m  France),  from  the  United  States  during  that  war,  defended 

but  which  constitution  was  not  ratified  by  the  their  country  against  hostile  encroachments  on  its 

State  societies.    Membership  was  restricted  by  rights  and  interests,  and  caused  its  sovereignty  and 

the  proposed  amended  constitution  to  independence  to  bo  resoectcd ;  to  inculcate  and  main- 

^„          .          ,«,           i_Li           J. VI  tain  the  great  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  for 

All  contmental  offlcere  who  had  served  with  honor  ^hich  they  contcnii ;  to  collect  and  preserve  the 

and  resigned  after  three  yeare' sen'ice  as  othccrs,  or  manuscript  mils,  reconls,  and  other  documents  re- 

who  had  been  rendered  supernumerary  and  honor-  latinjc  to  that  war,  and  to  commemomte  the  land  and 

ably  discharared,  in  one  of  the  several  reductions  of  n^val  victories  of  the  American  arms  in  that  war;  to 

the  American  army,  or  who  hod  continued  to  the  end  undertake  and  assist  in  the  erection  of  proper  memo- 

of  the  war,  and  all  French  officers  who  Jmd  served  riai^  thereof;  to  perpetuate  the  mutual  friendships 

m  the  co-operating  army  under  Count  d'Estamg,  or  formed  in  that  war  under  the  pressure  of  common 

auxiliary  army  under  Count  de  Rochambeou,  and  danger,  and  to  promote  fellowship  among  the  mcm- 

hcld  or  attained  the  rank  of  colonel  for  such  sery-  bew  of  every  degree ;  to  participote  in  the  celebration 

ires,  or  who  hod  commanded  a  French  fleet  or  ship  of  other  historic  patriotic  events  of  national  inipor- 

of  war  on  the  American  coast,  were  entitled  to  bo-  tance,  and  y:enerally  to  take  such  measures-jmtriotic, 

oomeongmal  members.  benevolent,  and  social— as  mnv  conduce  to  the  fsan- 

This  having  failed  of  adoption,  the  meml)er.  eranntendmcnt  of  this  institution  and  better  accom- 

ship  was  restricted  to  "  the  ef^lest  male  posterity  i'^'^^^^^^  '>^  ^^^  ot>jects  thereof 

of  the  officers  of  the  American  Army  of  the  It  admits  to  membership  as  original  members 

Revolution,  and  in  failnre  thereof  the  collateral  Any  defender  of  the  country  in  the  War  of  1812  who 

branches  who  shall  be  judged  worthy  of  beoom-  served  lionorably  in  the  armies  or  navies  of  the 

ing  its  supporters  and  members,"  and  in  failure  United  States  in  that  war,  and  who  shall  solely  by 

of  direct    male  descent,   to   male   descendants  reason  of  said  service  be  entitled,  under  the  laws  ot 

through  intv-rvening  female  descendants.  ^^^  United  States,  to  have  his  name  placed  upon  the 

There  are  at  pres^ent  State  societies  in  Massa-  P""*^""  ^"'^  ^^^^"  ^"^^^^  S^*^^^'^' 

ohiisetts   (178:3),  New  York  (1783),  New  Jersey  Also  it  admits  to  hereditary  membership 

(17*5),  Rhode    Island    (1783),  Maryland    (1783),  The  proper  descendants  of  coinmiRsinned  officers. 

South  Carolina  (1783),  Pennsylvania  (1783),  Con-  aids-de-oamn,  and  commandinir  officers  of  private 

necticut  (revived  in  1893),  arid  a  society  was  or-  ftrined  vessels  of  the  United  States;  ond  the  proper 

ganized  under  the  amended  constitutioii  of  1783  der^'^ndantH  of  ori^rinal  and  hereditary  members  of 

;,,  vt^^^^^  n*k;»K  nr»o  ^JoKon^i^.!   i«  i'roQ««^i  ««  ""«*  institution  lieretofore  duly  mlniitted;   ami  the 

m  Prance  which  was  disbanded  in  1^03  and  re-  proper  descendant,  of  oritrinar  mem  hers  in  military 

vived  in  1887.     The  entire  membership  is  now  societies  formed  prior  to  Jan.  8,  ISSG,  by  men  who 

about  500.     The  State  societies  meet  annually,  served  in  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  United  States 

and  the  General  Society  once  in  three  years.    On  in  the  War  of  1812;  and  hereditary  members  hereto- 
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fore  admitted  in  such  military  Hocieties  and  their     also  be  made  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 


or  propositus  from  whonj  descent  Ls  derived  wos  such  charged  ex-members  of  the  repular  arm j ;  Navr 

OA  would  have  made  him  eligible  to  original  nieiiibcr-  and  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States;  Medial 

ship  in  this  institution.  of  Honor  Legion,  composed  of  those  who  darin<: 

There  are  less  than  100  members,  including  6  the  civil  war  were  awarded  medals  of  honor  fs«^ 
surviving  veterans.  The  annual  meeting  is  held  "Annual  Cyclopiedia  for  1887,  page  463);  and 
on  Jan.  8,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  New  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  comjxjsed  of  "lineal  de- 
Orleans  ;  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  New  scendants  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  of  honor- 
York  citv  have  by  special  resolution  granted  to  aol}'  discharged  soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines  who 
this  society  the  use  of  the  Governor's  room  in  served  in  the  late  civil  war."  Besides  the  fore- 
City  Hall  for  such  meetings  in  perpetuity.  In  l^omg,  there  are  two  important  naval  orpaniia- 
the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes^  this  society  tions,  viz.,  the  Naval  Order  of  the  Lnited  States, 
has  collected  a  large  number  of  valuable  docu-  analogous  to  the  Cincinnati,  and  the  Loyal  La- 
ments relating  to  the  war,  which  it  will  eventu-  R*^"*  »«»"?  limited  to  commissioned  officers  and 
ally  cause  to  be  published.  Its  officers  are:  their  descendants  and  such  enlisted  men  as  were 
President  and  Commandant,  Rev.  Morgan  Dix ;  decorated  with  the  United  States  medal  of  honor 
Vice-President  and  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Asa  B.  {}}»  badge  is  shown  at  No.  11,  and  its  button  at 
Gardiner;  Secretary  and  Adjutant,  Hsnry  Chaun-  No.  11a.  in  the  plate),  and  the  National  Assoca- 
cev,  Jr.  The  colors  of  the  societv  are  red  and  ^lon  of  Naval  Veterans,  composed  of  those  who 
blie.  Its  badge.  No.  6,  and  its  rosette,  No.  5a,  served  during  the  period  of  the  civil  war. 
are  shown  in  the  plate.  The  Military  and  Naval  Order  of  the 

Aztec  Club  of  1847.— This  society  has  for  United    States. -- The   following  declaration 

its  object  shows  the  object  of  the  society : 

To  keepalivo  the  traditions  that  cluster  about  the  ITAjrw,  In  the  providence  of  God,  victop'crovnr^^ 

names  of  tho80  otlicew  of  the  anny,  navy,  and  marine  '"e  cftorta  of  the  forces  engaged  m  esUblMhing  an.i 

corps  who  took  part  in  the  Mexican  War  of  1846-'48.  mamtammjr  the  pnncmles  contended    for    by  the 

Amcncan  colonieH,  and,  later,  by  the  United  Static  of 

It  was  founded  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  Oct.  18,  Atnerica,  in  the  conflicts  known  as  tlie  War  of  the 

1847,  and  incorporated  in  the  District  of  Colum-  Revolution,  the  War  with  Tripoli,  the  War  of  l'*!:^ 

bia  on  Dec.  29, 1892.    It  admits  to  membership  and  the  Mexican  War,  affainrt  foreiarn  foe^  the  Miii- 

m,       ^           ,      .              *  J  *!.     A_«.      r.1  u  •    A  tary  and  Naval  Order  of  the  United  States  has  U-en 

The  otHccrs  who  maugurated  the  Aztec  Club  m  the  instituted  to  honor  and  perpetuate  the  names  of  bni^e 

city  of  Mexico  on  Oct.  13,  1847,  or  those  who.  were  ^nd  loyal  men ;  to  keepTn  mind  the  memory  of  their 


auiiiuveu  ujion  pereonai  appi.cauon  may  uoiiiiiiaie  ua  ^f  miiitdrv  and  naval  science;  and  to  maintain  nir 
his  successor  his  son  or  a  flood  relative,  who  during  ^^^^^  y^^^      ^^j^^  „„ j  independence, 
the  Iiie  of  the  primary  shall  be  known  as  an  associate  *■ 
member,  and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  club  It  was  instituted  on  Dec.  27,  1894,  and  incor- 
except  that  of  voting,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  porated  on  Jan.  15.  1895.    There  were  20  origi- 
primary  shall  be  entitled  as  his  representative  to  full  n^i  members  representing  the  various  wars  men- 
membership,  tioned,  and  since  a  large  number  have  joined  the 
On  its  rolls  are  the  names  of  230  persons.    The  order.    The  eligibility  clause  is  as  follows : 
Aztec  Club  holds  annual  meetings  on  Oct.  13        Any  male  person  above  the  age  of  twentv-one 
each  year,  which  it  celebrates  with  a  banquet,  years,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of  jrood  moral 
It  has  a  larg^  collection  of  photograuhs,  maps,  character  and  reputation,  shall  be  eligible  to  compan- 
historical  facts,  etc.,  and  it  also  publishes  his-  ioiish ip  in  this  order,  upon  fiirther  qualify ing  as  hen- 
torical  monographs.     Its  officers  are :  President,  »»»?<^''  Pf>vided.   Mcmberj  shall  be  known  as  •*eom^ 
John  P.  Hatch :  Vice-President  and  Treasurer,  J^Th^^dS^^^com^^ 

Deliancey   Floyd-Jones;  Secretary    Horatio  G.  ^j^^,,  ^  comi^ission?d  otticers  in  the  army,  ntw, or 

Gibson  ;  Assistant   Secretary,   Mark   B.   Ilatfh.  marine  corps  of  the  United  States,  or  honoraWv'dL-*- 

The  colors  are  those  of  Mexico— red,  green,  nnd  charjred  therefrom,  who  did  active  field,  garriiin.  or 

white — and  the  rosette,  No.  8,  is  shown  in  the  naval  duty  in  any  of  the  wars  hereafter  dosijrn*t*d, 

plate.     The  badge  is  shown  at  Xo.  8a.  a«  a  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  in  the  service  of  one  of 

Among  the  survivors  of  the  civil  war  there  has  th«  Stotes  or  of  the  United  States;  and  aim  pep^w 

been  organized  a  military  societv  known  as  the  ^*»^  ^'/  *^i*^  »^*»^«  *^^^'  ^^T^'  '!!«?'''*'  .1"'L'„" 

Hffiif^.tr  r»,.,i«-  ^t  ¥U^  T*^,...!   r««;^«   ;«  «.v;,u  anv  of  said  wan*  as  commissioned   omc<-ns  thewn. 

Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  in  which  ^^  ^.j,^,  received  their  commissions  by  dif^>t  act  of 

membership  is  restricted  to  officers  who  were  either  Federal  or  State  authority  and  who  were  hon- 

actually  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebel-  orably  discharjred  from  service.    HereditaTy  corapwi- 

lion,  and  their  eldest   male  descendants.     (See  ion's  shall  be  the  direct  male  lineal  descendant)*,  in 

•*  Annual    Cyclopa?dia"    for    1887,    page    445.)  the  male  line,  of  any  veteran  comj^anion; /VwiV^^ 

There  are  also  special  societies  of  the  members  That  in  case  any  veteran  companion  has  no  diwrt 

of  various  armies,  as  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  °J.«^^  ^»n««l  descendant,  he  shall  have  the  prrulwe 

the  Potomac,  Societv  of  the  A^my  of  the  cL-  ^,:,Z";ra"^ne"Sh'e;:  oTrSSSiVaTl'v  raST/ni 

beriand.  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  James,  So-  ^Iso  the  dirvct  male  lineal  descendants:  in  the  md* 

ciety  of  the  Army  of  West  Virginia,  and  Society  line,  of  a  coinmissioned  officer,  as  the  propositus,  who 

of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.     Mention  must  perfonncd  active  field,  garrison,  or  naval  duty  a»  a 
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—  ry 

nenul  Con^re^,  or  of  one  of  the  Stote^  or  of  the  ifamsV  Jam^^TrMitchell  J.'  BridcCilium,'  John 

United   StatcH;  Ptovtdtd^  That  such  propo8itu»  re-  n«„_'    _j  n  v^i^k.^  T?^n 

mnined  always  loyal  to  hii  caiwe  and  woS  cither  killed  ^^JJ'  ^^^  D.  Newlm  Fell. 

or  died  in  «ervic«(,or  was  honorably  discharged  tliero-  ^^  Finances.— The  receipts  for  the  year  ending: 

fmni ;  and  Pfiyvided,  That  when  the  claim  to  elif?i-  Nov.  30  aggregated  $12,873,786.82,  a  decrease  of 

bilitv  is  based  upon  the  service  of  an  ancestor  in  the  $378,941.06  compared  with  those  of  1893.     The 

^^  luilitia,^  it  must  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  such  corporations  paid  on  their  capital  stock  about 

ancestor  was  actually  called  into  the  service  of  one  $3,(500,000,  an  increase  of  $80,000.    The  gross 

of  said  IS  original  colonies,  or  of  Vermont,  or  of  the  ^ceipts  tax  amounted  to  $775,000,  an  increase 

C\>ntinenul  Congres^^^^^  of  $&3.000.    The  receipts  from  tax  on  bank 

du'tvV^an'd  pSrta?^^^^^^^  stoc\decr««ed  f^      $5§0,000  in  1893  to  $511,- 

bili'ty  is  based  upon  the  service  of  an  ancestor  as  a  000  this  year.    The  tax  on  corporation  loans  in- 

^  naval  or  marine  otHccr,^  it  must  be  satisfactorily  creased  from  $769,000  to  $1,244,000,  while  the 

Hhown  that  such  service  was  regularly  performed  in  revenues  from  the  tax  on  municipal  loans  fell 

the  Continental  navy,  or  in  the  navy  of  one  of  the  off  from  $231,000  to  $136,000.     There  was  a  de- 

13  original  colonics,  or  of  Vermont,  or  of  one  of  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ie  receipts  from  the  tax  on  personal 

States,  or  of  the  United  Statc8,or  on  ««*rmed  vessel,        ^perty  from  $3,602,000  in  1893  to  $2\386,000 

other  than  a  merchant  ship,  which  sailed  under  lot-  fi^j/^^y,.     iTu«!I;C^o\^«i;Vl/*w  ^««T  #Zv»»  fiwl 

ten.  of  marque  and  reprisal  and  that  such  ancestor  this  year.    There  was  realized  thw  year  from  the 

wan  duly  enrolled  in  the  ship's  company  as  a  com-  various  kinds  of  hcenses  $1,366,000,  an  increase 

niiasioned  officer.    Such  service  must  be  satisfactorily  of  about  $3,000  over  1893.     The  receipts  from 

i>hown  to  have  been  performed  in  one  of  the  follow-  mercantile  tax  fell  off  from  $582,000  last  vear  to 

ins?  wars:  The  War  of  the  Revolution,  bet  ween  April  $540,000   this    year.     On   the  other   hand,   the 

19,  1776,  and  April  19,  1788 ;  the  War  with  ThtoIi,  avenues  from  wholesale  liquor  licenses  increased 

between  June  10,  1801,  and  June  4, 1805 ;  The  War  ohnnt  ^*V\  ono 

July  4, 184».  r       »        1  $1,124,000  m  1893  to  $869,000  this  year.    The 

average  the  past  eight  years  has  not  varied  much 

The  insignia  include  a  badge  that  is  of  gold  from  $1,000,000.    The  receipts  from  the  tax  on 

and  is  pendant  from  the  ribbon  by  a  ring  and  a  gross  premiums  collected  by  the  Auditor  General 

laurel  wreath  of  gold.    The  obverse  shows  a  red  were  increased  from  $463,000  to  $495,000.    The 

enameled  star  of  eight  points,  each  star  point  receipts  from  the  tax  on  gross  premiums  col- 

edge<l  and  divided  by  a  line  of  gold,  and  between  lected  by  foreign  insurance  companies  decreased 

the  star  points  rays  of  gold,  joined,  and  ending  from  $474,000  to  $354,000. 
in  a  point,  and  upon  the  star  an  eagle  with  ex-        The  expenses  of  the  government  were  about 

tended  wings,  of  raised  and  chased  gold.   The  re-  $150,000  less  this  year  than  in  1893.    The  total 

verse  shows  the  star  and  rays  the  same,  and  in  expense  in  1894  amounted  to  about  $2,038,000. 

the  center  within  a  band  of  blue  enamel  edged  As  the  Legislature  did  not  meet  this  year  the 

with  gold,  and  bearing  in  gold  the  motto  '*  Dcus  State  saved  about  $700,000  on   this  account 

et   Lioertas,"  an  anchor  and    crossed  swords.  But  this  gain  was  nearly  made  up  by  the  $625,- 

The  ribbon  is  of  ribbed  and  watered  silk,  of  buff,  000  expended  on  the  new  executive' and  library 

edged  with  red  and  blue.     The  officers  are :  building  and  the  improvements  and  alterations 

Commander,  David   Banks ;   Vice-Commander,  to  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 

James  H.  Morgan :  Secretary,  Frank  M.  Avery.  the  Senate  chamber. 

Literature. — Two  monthly  journals  devoted        There  was  distributed  among  the  school  dis- 

to  the  interests  of  these  various  societies  came  tricts  of  the  State  last  year  $5,760,147.27,  an  ex- 

into  existence  on  Sept.  1,  1894.    "  The  Spirit  of  cess  of  $904,000  compared  with  the  amount  paid 

'76,"  edited  by  William  11.  Brearley,  is  issued  in  the  previous  year.    There  was  returned  in  1893 

New  York,  and  the  "American  Historical  Reg-  to  the  counties  $3,018,000  of  the  revenues  col- 

ister,"  edited  by  Charles  H.  Browning,  is  issued  lected  from  the  tax  on  personal  property.    This 

in  Philadelphia.  year  the  amount  only  reached  $1,050,000.    This 

PENNSYLVANIA,  a  Middle  State,  one  of  large  discrepancy  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 

the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution  that  the  State  owes  the  wunties  about  $1,800,000. 

Dec.  12,  1787;  area,  45,215  square  miles.    Popu-  The  cost  of  the  National  Guanl  this  vear  was 

lation.  according  to  the  census  of  1890,  5,258,-  $412,000.  against  $496,000  in  1803.     There  was 

014.     Capital,  Harrisburg.  expended  in  1894  $1,468,000  in  redeeming  and 

GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State  purchasing  loans  and   paying  interest,  against 

officers  during  the  year:   Governor,  Robert  E.  $168,000  the  previous  yean 
Pattison,  Democrat ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Louis        The  general  fund  receipts  were  $11,894,495.07, 

A.  Watres ;  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  sinking  fund  $970,271.75.     The  balance 

William  P.  Harrity:  "treasurer,  Samuel  M.  Jack-  in  the  general  fund.  Nov.  30,  was  $5,014,942.18; 

son.   who  succeeded  J.   W.  Morrison,  May  14;  balance  in  the  sinking  fund,  $66,383.53.    The 

Auditor  General,  D.   McM.   Gregg;    Attorney-  payments  during  the  year  amounted  to  $13,122,- 

General,  William  U.  Hensel;  Adjutant  General,  769.18,  of  which  amount  $11,820,120.08  was  out 

Walter  W.  Greenland;   Secretary  of  Internal  of  the  general  fund  and  $1,802,639.50  out  of  the 

Affairs,  T.  J.  Stewart;  Superintendent  of  Public  sinking  fund. 

Instruction,  Nathan    C.  Schaeffer;    Insurance        Yaluations. — The    aggregate    value    of    all 

Commissioner.  George  B.  Luper ;  Superintendent  property  in  the  State  taxable  for  county  pur- 

of  Banking,  Charles  H.  Krumbhaar ;  Secretary  poses  is  shown  by  the  returns  to  be  $2,545,500,- 

of  Agriculture.  Thomas  J.  Edge;  Dairy  anil  738,  an  increase  of  $38,433,801  over  1893.    The 
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county  tax  assessed  last  year  amounted  to  $19,-  the  opening  of  the  year  was  788,  of  whom  4f»5 

985,994.04.  against   $18,851,798.73  the  previous  were  women  ;  80  hadbeen  removed  the  previous 

year.    The  money  at  interest,  including  raort-  year  to  county  almshouses, 
gages,  judgments,  bonds,  notes,  stocks.  et«.,  is        A   bitter  struggle  followed  the  selection  of 

shown  by  the  returns  to  have  been  $616,043,452  Scotland  as  the  site  for  the  new  soldiers'  orphan>' 

in  1894,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  school  (see    **  Annual    Cyclopiedia"   for     li*ji3, 

$8,379,044.  page  610),  but  the  outcome  of  the  contest  w&^ 

The  assessment  returns  the  past  two  years  the  confirmation  of  that  selection, 
show  that  the  acreage  of  the  timber  land  of  the        Both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Penitentiaries 

State  is  steadily  growing  less,  while  at  the  same  seem  to  be  overcrowded,  having  nearly  twii-e  a> 

time  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  many  inmates  as  they  were  originally  intended 

acreage  of  fhe  cleared  land.     In  1894  there  were  to  hold,  and  their  capacity  will  have  to  be  in- 

15,081.061  acres  of  cleared  land,  an  increase  of  creased  unless   the  Legislature  resorts  to  the 

204.197  over  1893.  remedy  suggested  in  the  bill  presented  by  the 

The  value  of  the  real  estate  exempt  from  boardof  charities  providing  for  the  incarceration 

t-axation  increased  from  $239,243,753  in  1893  to  of  an   increased  number  of  prisoners   in    the 

$245,368,752  in  1894,  and  the  value  of  real  es-  county  jails,  and  providing  means  for  their  em- 

tate  taxable  from  $2,351,190,037  in  1898  to  $2,-  ployment.    The  Eastern  Penitentiary  has  about 

389,252,748  in  1894.  1,300  inmates. 

The  State-tax  conference  has  been  at  work        The    State  reformatories  at    Morganza  and 

for  three  years  to  formulate  a  plan  for  the  more  Huntingdon  are  also  overcrowded, 
equitable  distribution  of  State  taxation.  Military. — The  re]K)rt  of  the  Adjutant  General 

An  opinion  was  given  in  March,  by  Judge  for  1894  shows  that  the  number  of  enrolled  men 

Simonton,  in  a  case  involving  the  right  of  the  in  the  State  subject  to  military  duty  is  80O,3:J4. 

State  to  tax  the  capital  stock  of  corporations  The  aggregate  strength  of  their uard on  Sept.  30 

owning  shares  in  other  companies.    The  Lehigh  was  8,984. 

Valley  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  contended  The  twenty-eighth  annual  encampment  of  the 
that  its  capital  stock  was  not  taxable,  because  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  wa*;  held  at  Pitts- 
the  tax  on  the  capital  stock  of  other  corpora-  burg,  Sept.  12  and  13.  Kesolutions  were  adopted 
tions  had  been  paid,  and  that  to  impose  upon  — one  requesting  departments  and  posts  to  assist 
them  the  burden  would  be  double  taxation,  poor  soldiers*  orphans  desirous  of  securing  a  high- 
The  court  held  that  there  is  nothing  illegal  or  school  education,  and  another  calling  the  atten> 
urgent  in  taxing  the  same  person  twice  with  tion  of  State  departments  and  posts  to  the  char- 
respect  to  different  taxable  subjects,  and  that  acter  of  certain  schoolbooks  used  in  some  of  the 
this  is  constantly  done.  Thus  corporations  have  public  schools  of  the  country,  and  citing  a  report 
been  taxed  on  their  capital  stock,  gross  receipts,  of  the  department  of  Pennsylvania  setting  forth 
and  net  income  at  the  same  time.  Numerous  that  many  text-books  used  m  schools  are  works 
decisions  are  cited  to  show  that  there  is  a  marked  of  Southern  sympathizers  and  contain  erroneous 
difference  between  "capital  stock "  and  " shares  misstatements  relating  to  the  civil  war.  A 
of  stock,"  and  the  statement  is  made  by  the  third  resolution  directed  the  incoming  coni- 
judge  that  for  more  than  fifty  years  shares  of  mander  in  chief  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  rein- 
stock  and  capital  stock  have  been  recognized  statement  of  such  comrades  as  may  have  b«^n 
and  dealt  with  by  the  Legislature  and  the  courts  unjustly  discharged  from  Government  senice, 
as  different  subjects  of  taxation,  apart  from  the  and  also  to  protect  such  veterans  as  still  remain 
question  whether  the  levy  of   both   might  or  in  office. 

might  not  in  some  sense  be  construed  as  double        Railroads. — The  annual  returns  of  the  steam 

taxation.  railways  operating  in  Pennsylvania  show  a  very 

State    Institutions. — The    State  Board  of  material  decrease  in  their  revenues  from  freight 
Charities,  after  inspection  of  the  various  chari-  traffic  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 1^4. 
table  and  penal  institutions,  decided  to  recom-  The  reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
mend to  the  Legislature  an  appropriation  of  pan>,  the  Pittsburg.  Cincinnati.  Chicago  and  St. 
$500,000  for  the  erection  of  a  chronic  insane  Louis,  the  New  York,  I^ake  Erie  and  Western, 
hospital,  $300,000  for  a  hospital  for  the  treat-  and  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan,  the  4  largest 
ment  of  epileptics,  and  $200,000  for  an  institu-  railway  corporations  operating  in  the  State,  in- 
tion  for  the  criminal  insane.    The  5  State  in-  dicate  a  decrease  of  14,198  in  the  number  of  em- 
sane  hospitals  are  overcrowded,  and  the  new  in-  ployees  over  the  previous  year,  and  a  falling  off 
stitution  at  Wernersville  is  inadequate  for  the  of  $10,788,375.87  m  wages  paid.     It  is  also  shown 
chronic  insaTie.    The  number  of  patients  in  the  by  the  reports  of  these  4  companies  that  they  car- 
State  Insane  Hospital  increased  about  500  during  ried  18,676.600  tons  less  of  freight  during  the  past 
the  year.    This  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  fif^cal  year  than  in  the  previous  year, 
increase  last  vear.    The  number  that  should  be        The  annual  statement  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
taken  out  ofthe  State  lunatic  hospitals  and  placed  Reading  Railrond  Company  for  the  fisc*al  year 
into  other  institutions  is  estimated  at  800.  There  ending  Nov.  30, 1894, shows:  Gross  receipts  fn>m 
are  about  400  epileptics  in  the  State  lunatic  hos-  traffic,  $20,344,775;  gross  expenses,  $11,278,9^9: 
pitals,  and  250  in  the  various  county  almshouses,  leaving  earnings  from  trnfRc.  $9,065,786.    To 
The  board  has  decided  to  recommend  an  appro-  this  is  added  $505,632  profit  from  other  sources, 
priation  of  $30,000  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital  thus  showing  gross  earnings  $9,571,418.    From 
at  Hyde  Park,  Lackawanna  County,  and  $2(X),-  this  the  following  deductions  are  made:  Rentals, 
000  for  improvements  at  the  Ilarrisburg  Insane  $2,888,365;  interest  account,  $5,078,778;  profit 
Hospital.  and   loss,  $182,299;  taxes,  $304,196;  terminal 

The  number  in  the  last-named  institution  at  trackage,  $467,945;  equipment  payments,  $1J241,- 
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027;  improvements,  $816,210;  making  a  total  of  oldest  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Dauphin  Coun- 

$10,478,820.  and  leaving  a  deficit  for  the  vear  of  ty.  closed  its  doors  in  September.    The  foliow- 

$907,402.    The  deficit  for  1893  was  $000,698.  ing  week  the  cashier  and  his  brother  were  arr«st- 

The  statement  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Read-  ed,  charged  with  misapplying  $50,000. 

in^  Coal  and  Iron  Company  for  the  fiscal  year  Insurance. — The  following  summary  shows 

ending  Nov.  30, 1894,  shows :  Gross  receipts,  $22,-  the  result  of  the  fire,  marine,  and  inland  busi- 

286,863  ;  gross  expenses,  $21,968,310,  leaving  a  ness  done  in  this  State  by  all  companies  in  1898: 

profit  of  $208,553.   From  this  is  deducted  $1,294,-  Premiums  received  by  stock  companies,  $10,083,- 

154  interest,  leaving  a  deficit  for  the  year  of  706.56;   premiums  and  assessments  of  mutual 

$1,025,601.    The  deficit  for  the  year  1898  was  companies,  $1,772,919.06;  total,  $12,450,625.62. 

$105,049.  Losses  paid  by  stock  companies,  $6,051,820.18; 

The  decrease  in  returns  from  passenger  traffic  losses  paid  by  mutual  companies,  $1,225,078.31 ; 

is  attributed  to  depression  of  business,  and  the  total  losses  paid,  $7,870,904.44. 

competition    of   trolley  lines   about    Philadel-  The  business  of  1892  compared  with  that  of 

phia.  1893  showed  un  increase  in  1893  of  $15,011,990 

The  steady  decrease  in  the  freight  rate  on  an-  in^firc  risks  written  ;  a  decrease  of  $203,919,454 

thracite  and' bituminous  coal,  and  the  falling  off  in  marine  and  inland  risks  written  ;  an  increase 

in  the  total  tonnage  carried,  is  given  as  the  rea-  of  $2,220,490.98  in  fire  premiums  received  ;  a 

son  for  the  decrease  of  $1,543,552  in  the  receipts  decrease  of  $705,213.94  in  marine  and  inland 

from  the  coal  trafiic.  premiums  received  ;  an  increase  of  $8,963,039.55 

The  report  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Company  f«>r  in  fire  losses  paid  ;  an  increase  of  $398,057.20  in 

1894  shows  that  the  gross  transportation  eani-  marine  and  inland  losses  paid ;  an  increase  of 

ings  were  $17,497,140,  and  the  operating  expenses  5*75  in  ratio  of  fire  losses  paid  to  premiums,  and 

$18,320,829.     Net  earnings,  $4,176,311.     This  an  increase  of  11 '19  in  the  ratio  of  marine  and 

amount  was  increased  to  $4,400,810  by  income  inland  losses  paid  to  premiums  received, 

from  other  sources,  from  which  $4,273,740  is  de-  Building  and  Loan  Associations. — There 

ducted  for  fixed  charges  and  rentals,  giving  a  are  1,239  of  these  in  the  State.   Statistics  of  1,079 

surplus  of  $127,070.   Additional  items  of  income  of  them  show  that  they  have  a  membership  of 

which  are  classed  as  not  being  pertinent 'to  the  238,985:  their  assets  in  1893  were  $81,870,964; 

year  swell  this  surplus  to  $312,029.    The  total  dues  and  profits,  $74,710,419.    The  entire  losses 

earnings  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  system,  including  re[)orted  to  the  bureau  of  industrial  statistics 

its  water  lines  and  the  Lehigh  Coal  Companv.  ag-  were  $51,015. 

gregated  about  $3,500,000  during  the  year,  t^^rom  Industries. — There  was  a  large  decrease  in 
the  tonnage  statistics  of  the  company  it  appears  the  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  1893,  com- 
Thac  the  anthracite  coal  carried  during  the  year  pared  with  that  of  1892,  while  there  was  an  in- 
declined  in  amount  from  11,477,630  tons  in  1893  crease  in  the  production  of  anthracite.  The 
to  11.103,157  tons;  the  bituminous  coal  and  coke,  aggregate  production  of  bituminous  coal  for 
18.828  tons;  and  the  miscellaneous  freight,  260,-  1893  was  43,421,898  tons,  while  the  production 
807  tons.  The  number  of  passengers  felloff  from  in  1892  was  40,570,576  tons.  The  decrease  in  the 
6,306.039  in  1893  to  4,612,652  in  1894.  production  of  coke  was  also  very  large.    In  1892 

The  State  was  defeated.  May  14,  in  an  attempt  there  were  produced  7,891.630  tons  or  2.342,330 

to  collect  from  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  tons  more  tnan  in  1893.    The  aggregate  produc- 

Westem  Railroad  Company  the  amount  of  a  tax  tion  of  anthracite  coal  for  18!)3  was  47,179,563 

assessed  against  a  certain  portion  of  the  bonds  tons,  an  increase  of  1,444,189  tons  over  the  pro- 

and  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  issued  by  the  duction  of  1892. 

company.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  bitumi- 

BanlKS. — The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  nous  coal  field  in  1893  was  81,800,  and  for  the  pro- 
Banking  shows  that  the  capital  of  banks  under  vious  year  78,789.  The  average  annual  proauc- 
his  supervision  increased  during  the  nine  months  tion  of  bituminous  coal  per  man  in  1893  was  531 
ending  Aug.  31  from  $8,461,559  to  $8,893,800.  tons.  There  were  455  fatal  accidents  in  the  an- 
Thc  capital  of  the  trust  companies  increipised  thracite  region  last  year,  and  131  in  the  bitu- 
$213,961.36,  showing  an  aggregate  increase  of  minous. 

$646,202.36  of  capital,  although  the  number  of  Returns  to  the  department  of  internal  affairs 

institutions  was  diminished  by  one.  from  424  manufacturing  firms  indicate  that  there 

The  capital  of  the  savings  institutions  remains  were  more  than  20,000  fewer  employees  in  1893 

the  same.   The  surplus  of  the  banks  was  increased  than  in  1892,  while  the  decrease  in  the  amount 

from  $4,384,301.34  to  $4,536,589.13,  and  of  the  paid  for  wages  was  over  $12,500,000.    The  re- 

sjivings  institutions  from  $6,437,745.85  to  $6,659.-  turns  also  indicate  that  the  loss  of  the  manufac- 

516.31.    The  surplus  of  the  trust  companies  was  turers  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Inborinff  men,  as  the 

reduced  from  $10,988,719.49  to  $10,024,012.51.  value  of  the  product  of  these  424  firms  was  over 

The  aggregate  surplus  held  by  the  several  insti-  $55,000,000  less  in  1893  than  in  1892.   Thewool- 

tutions  on  Aug.  31  last  was  $21,270,067.95.  en  industry  has  suffered  a  greater  jwrcentage  of 

The  deposits  of  banks  increa.«^ed  from  $38,841,-  depression  than  any  other,  the  value  of  the  prod- 

537.83  to  $39,869,622.76;  in  savings  institutions,  net  in  1893  being  about  33  per  cent,  below  that 

from  $66,025,821.14  to  $68,300,496.42;  and  in  of  1892. 

trust  companies,  from  $80,060,354.59  to  $88,380,-  Returns  from  218  iron  and  steels  firms  indi- 

207.88.  cate  that  in  1892  they  employed  108.402  persons, 

The  loans  of  banks  decreased  from  $28,471,-  to  whom  they  paid  an  aggregate  compensation 

947.50  to  $28,333,461.78 ;  and  of  trust  companies,  of  $58,405,350,  or  a  per  capita  of  $538.    In  1893 

from  $07,860,934.23  to  $65,534,192.54.  they  employed  94,719  persons,  to  whom  they  paid 

The  Middletown  National  iiank,  one  of  the  an  aggregate  compensation  of  $49,768,854,  or  a 
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per  capita  of  $525.    In  1892  the  value  of  the  Lofty,  was  swallowed  up,  Sept  5,  br  the  caring 

product  was  $228,217,050;  in  1898,  $194,034,177.  in  of  a  deserted  colliery.    About  50  men  were 

The  year  1894  was  not  prosperous  for  the  iron  working  in  a  new  mine,  the  entrance  to  which 

and  steel  industries.    Work  was  very  slack  until  was  through  the  deserted  mine.    They  were  res- 

the  opening  of  spring,  and  even  (hen  the  trade  cued  through  a  tunnel  that  had  been  used  as  an 

was  not  as  good  as  had  been  expected,  but  the  air  shaft    The  few  houses  of  the  hamlet  were 

summer  was  better  than  that  of  1893,  until  the  inarulfed. 

strikes  and  the  accompanying  coal  famine  of  J  uly  The  caving  in  of  a  mine  at  Plymouth,  Feb.  13. 

and  August.    There  was  fairlv  steady  work  for  buried  13  men.    Four  men  were  killed  at  Soran- 

the  next  two  months,  when  the  drop  in  prices  ton,  March  6,  while  sinking  a  shaift.    Two  were 

began  to  be  felt.    The  Pennsylvania  steel  works  killed  at  West  Pittston,  July  26,  by  the  breaking 

made  more  girder  rails  and  street  railway  cross-  of  the  cage  guides  in  a  shaft  as  the  cage  was 

in^  and  switches  this  year  than  ever.    Two  being  drawn  up  from  the  mine  carrying  oiBcials 

thirds  of  the  rails  made  were  ginlers.   There  was  of  tlie  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  who  were 

an  encouraging  activit;^  in  bridge  and  struc-  on  a  visit  of  inspection.    The  division  superin- 

tural  building,  and  a  fair  demand  for  slabs  and  tendcnt  and  the  foreman  lost  their  lives, 

blooms.  An  explosion  of  gas  in  a  colliery  at  Oilberton, 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  on  Agriculture  Aug.  24,  killed  one  man,  fatally  injured  another, 

shows  that,  in  January,  84  farmers*  institutes  had  and  hurt  10  others. 

been  held  for  the  season  of  1898-'94,  and  dates  A  mine  at  Shamokin  was  swept  by  fire  Oct  8, 

were  fixed  for  88  more.    The  average  cost  of  an  and  5  men  lost  their  lives.    The  fire  was  due  to 

institute  was  $63,  while  that  of  those  of  1892-'93  the  carelessness  of  a  carpenter  who  carried  ao 

was  $83.    An  important  part  of  the  work  is  that  unguarded  lamp. 

to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  Labor  Interests. — The  report  of  the  Burean 

among  domestic  animals.  of  Industrial  Statistics,  published  in  July,  gave 

Floods. — Heavy  rains    in  May  swelled  the  the  following  items  for  1893 : 

rivers  so  that  great  floods    swept    down    the  There  were  52  strikes  in  Pennsylvania  during 

Schuylkill,  Susquehanna,  Juniata,  and  Lehigh  the  year,  or  twice  as  many  as  occurred  in  1891 

rivers.    Travel  was    interrupted  by  washouts,  Thiftv-four  of  these  were*  by  the  coal  miners  in 

collieries    were    closed,    houses    flooded, '  dams  the  bituniinous  coal  regions,  9  among  iron  and 

broken,  and  property  swept  awav.    Cloudbursts  steel  workers,  4  among  carpet  weavers,  2  among 

in  several  places  caused  the  sudcfen  floods  in  the  cotton  weavers,  1   among  chinaware  manufac- 

streams.    '*  Booms  "  broke  at  Lock  Haven.  Wil-  turers*  employees,  1  among  cloakmakers,  and  1 

liamsport,  and  other  places,  and  millions  of  feet  among  the  journeymen  plasterers.    Not  one  of 

of  logs  were  carried  away.    On  May  21,  at  Wil-  these  strikes  succeeded.    The  number  engaged 

liamsport,  the  Susquehanna  was  83  feet  above  in  them  was  950,  the  number  of  persons  involved 

its  normal  height ;  every  foot  of  ground  in  the  was  17,808,  and  the  estimated  loss  in  wages  was 

town  was  under  4  feet  of  water,  and  some  was  $1,395,423.    (See  Strikes.) 

15  feet  beneath  the  surface.    The  great  boom.  Political.— The  date  of  the  city  and  town- 

which  held  175,000,000  feet  of  logs,  broke,  and,  ship  elections,  Feb.  20,  was  set  for  the  election 

rushing  down  the  stream,  carried  away  bridges  of  a  Congressman  at  Large  to  serve  the  remainder 

in  its  course.    The  logs  were  worth,  on' an  aver-  of  the  term  of  Gen.  William  Lilly,  who  died  in 

age,  $10  per  1,000  feet.    The  greatest  damage  December,  1893. 

seems  to  nave  been  done  in  Williamsport  and  In  convention  at  Harrisburg,  Jan.  3.  the  Re- 

Lycoraing  County.    The  amount  of  property  lost  publicans    nominated    Galusha-  A.   Grow,  and 

in  the  city  was  estimated  at  $8,000,000,  and  the  adopted  a  platform  calling  on  the  State's  repre- 

entire  loss  in  the  county  at  $10,000,000.    Dam-  sentatives  m  Congress  to  oppose  the  Wilson  bill, 

age  was  caused    also  at  Johnstown,   Altoona,  and  denouncing  the  policy  of  the  Government  in 

Huntingdon,  Bellefonte.  Ebensburg,  Etna,  Al-  reference  to  Hawaii. 

lentown,  Reading,  Phoenixville.  Sunbury,  Steel-  The  Democratic  party  was  divided  into  two 

ton,  and  other  places.    The  water  was  not  quite  factions.    The  convention  of  September,  1893, 

as  high  as  in  the  great  flood  of  1889.  reassembled  in  Harrisburg  Jan.  10,  and  nomi- 

June  18  a  cloudburst  broke  over  Turtle  Creek  nated  James  Denton  Hancock  for  Representative 

valley,  (J  miles  from  Braddock,  destroying  crops  at  Largo  on  a  platform  attributing  the  depres- 

and  buildings.    Three  lives  were  lost.  sion  of  business  to  Republican  legislation  and 

Mine  Disasters.— An  accident  by  which  8  calling  for  prompt  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill. 

miners  lost  their  lives  took  place  at  Stockton,  The  opposing  section  of  the  party  organized 

near  Hazclton,  July  17.   *0n  account  of  its  iso-  itself  as  the  "Pennsylvania  Democracy"  in  con- 

lation  from  the  nmin  breaker,  it  had  been  cus-  vention  at  Philadelphia.  Jan.  11.    The  nomina- 

tomary.Jo  send  the  explosives  in  boxes  to  Stock-  tion  of  Arthur  D.  Markley  for  Congressmen  at 

ton  colliery  Xo.  8,  and  distribute  them  to  the  Large  by  nomimition  papers  was  recommended, 

workmen  at  the  bottom  of  the  second  shaft  as  and  the  following  reasons  were  given  for  such 

they  appeared  in  the  morning  on  their  way  to  recommendation : 

work.     An  explosion  occurred  during  this  dis-  Impossibility  of  securing  redresR  under  the  present 

tribntion.     A  terrific  roar  filled  the  place,  the  party  rules. 

earth  trembled,  and  the  drivers  in  the  stables  Becouseofthe  unquestioned  incompetency  of  the 

were  thrown  about  the  place,  some  being  knocked  P*"^^"^  ^"^  "^^  ""»  management  ol  the  DcroocntK' 

insensible  from  contact  with  the  floor  and  walls.  P^Because  of  our  belief  that  the  time  has  come  t^ 

The  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  mmers  were  blown  challenge  the  confidence  of  the  Democratic  nia«** 

into  fragments  m  an  mstant.  as  to  whether  or  not  they  desire  a  continuanet  in 

The  little  mining  town  of  Scotch  Valley,  near  power  of  a  body  of  men  whose  rule  has  wrecked  the 
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party,  lost  all  county  officers,  caused  it  to  be  beaten  criminate  immigration  as  a  menace  to  the  sta- 
in the  State  at  the  last  election  by  135,000,  and  which  bility  of  our  Government,  and  asked  that  the 
refuses  to  fight  for  pnncmlcs,  instanced  m  their  aban-  naturalization  laws  be  amended ;  opposed  trusts 
donment  of  the  Second  Congressional  Distnct.  ^^^  combinations  that  interfere  wltKindustrial 

A  resolution  was  adopted  commending  the  and  business  interests;  favored  the  election  of 
policyof  the  national  Administration,  and  pledg-  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Senators  by 
ing  support  to  the  cause  of  tariff  reform.  Ef-  direct  vote  of  the  people ;  declared  for  the  princi- 
forts  were  made  to  reconcile  the  two  factions,  pie  of  proportionate  representation  of  all  in  legis- 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Democracy  lative  bodies,  and  in  favor  of  State  supervision  of 
announced  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Markley, their  public  roads;  and  that  the  tariff  should  be  ad- 
candidate.  But  the  leaders  on  the  other  side  justed  through  a  nonpartisan  commission,  and 
repudiate  the  compromise,  and  both  candidates  partisan  demagogy  on  the  tariff  and  other  public 
remained  in  the  field.  questions  ended. 

The  Prohibitionists  named  Henry  F.  Morrow  The  People's  party,  in  convention  May  1, 
as  their  candidate,  and  the  People's  party,  Vic-  nominated  for  Governor  J.  T.  Ailman ;  Lieu- 
tor  A.  Lozier.  tenant- Governor  Jerome  B.  Akin ;  Secretary  of 

Returns  of  the  election  gave   Grow  485,804 ;  Internal  Affairs,  Abrain  Louder ;  Auditor  6en- 

llancock,  297,066;    Morrow,   11,180;    Markley,  eral,  W.  M.  Desher;  Congressmen  at  Large,  Vic- 

2,823 ;  and  Lozier.  5.327.  tor  A.  Lozier  and  B.  F.  Greenman.    The  plat* 

State  officers  and  Representatives  at  Large  in  form  demanded  a  system  of  submitting  impor- 

Con^ress  were  chosen  at  the  November  election,  tant  national  and  State  legislation  to  a  vote  of 

The  Republican  convention,  held  May  23,  at  the  people,  and  that  the  President,  Vice-Presi- 
Harrisburg,  nominated  the  following :  For  Gov-  dent.  United  States  Senators,  and  postmasters  be 
ernor,  Daniel  H.  Hastings;  Lieutenant-Govern-  elected  bv  a  direct  vole;  favored  a  graduated  in- 
or.  Walter  Lyon:  Auditor  Genera),  Amos  H.  como and  inheritance  tax ;  urged  that  the  State 
Mylin;  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs.  James  W.  schoolbook  law  be  amended  so  that  the  State 
Latta;  Congressmen  at  Large,  Gal usha  A.  Grow  shall  publish  a  uniform  system  of  text-books 
and  George  F.  Huff.  The  resolutions  made  the  free  to  the  schoolchildren  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
usual  declaration  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff,  demanded  that  all  property  of  the  State  now 
denounced  the  selection  of  a  Southern  Demo-  taxable  be  assessed  at  its  cash  value  for  State, 
crat  for  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  na-  county,  and  municipal  purposes,  and  to  pay  an 
tional  Administration  in  general,  and  favored  equal  millage;  favored  State  ownership  and  op- 
the  expansion  of  the  currency  till  it  should  reach  eration  of  coal  mines,  and  indorsed  the  resolu- 
an  amount  equal  to  $40  per  capita;  also  favored  tions  of  the  miners*  convention  at  Columbus, 
bimetallism,  **  with  such  restrictions  and  under  The  Independent  Republicans  and  the  Social- 
such  provisions,  to  be  determined  by  legislation,  istic  Labor  Party  made  nominations  for  State 
as  will  secure  and  maintain  the  parity  of  values  offices,  and  there  were  tickets  in  some  of  the  dis- 
of  the  two  metals,  so  that  the  purchasing  and  tricts  by  the  Citizens'  party  and  Independent 
debt-paying  power  of  a  dollar,  whether  of  silver.  Democrats. 

gold,  or  paper,  shall  be  at  all  times  equal  ** ;  and  A  colored  voters'  convention  was  held  at  New 

further  the  issue  of  national  bank  notes  to  the  Castle,  Aug.  8  and  9.    The  lynching  of  colored 

par  value  of  the  bonds  deposited  to  secure  cir-  people  in  the   South  was  denounced,  and  the 

culation. .  Government  was  condemned  for  sending  soldiers 

The  Democrats,  in  convention  at  Harrisburg,  to  Chicago  in  the  case  of  the  railroad  riots,  when 
June  27,  nominated  :  For  Governor,  William  M.  it  refused  to  do  the  same  to  suppress  mobs  of 
Singerly ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  S.  Rilling ;  lynchers  in  the  South.  A  resolution  was  carried 
Auditor  General,  David  F.  Magee;  Secretary  of  adopting  the  Republican  ticket. 
Internal  Affairs,  Walter  W.  Greenland;  Con-  Tne  Republican  nominees  on  the  State  ticket 
gressmen  at  Large,  Hannibal  K.  Sloan  and  were  all  elected.  For  Governor,  Hastings,  Re- 
Joseph  C.  Bucher.  The  platform  declared  alle-  publican,  had  574.801  votes ;  Singerly,  Demo- 
giance  to  the  principles  of  the  party,  opposed  crat,  333,404;  Hawley.  Prohibitionist,  23,443: 
inflation  of  the  currency,  commended  the  ad-  Ailman,  Populist,  19.484.  All  Representatives 
ministration  of  Gov.  Pattison,  and  denounced  in  Congress  are  Republicans  except  those  of  the 
the  course  of  the  Republican  majority  in  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Districts,  who  are  Democrats. 
State  Legislature.  The  State  Legislature  has  on  joint  Imllot  167 

Judge  Bucher  declined  the  nomination,  and  Republicans  and  87  Democrats. 

Mr.  Sloan  died  Aug.  11.     Another  convention  PERSIA,  an  empire  in  central  Asia.    The 

was  called  for  Sept.  1 1,  and  Henry  Meyer  and  reigning  Emperor,  called  the  Shah-in-Shah,  or 

Thomas  Collins  were  placed  upon  the  ticket  for  King  of  Kings,  is  Nasreddin.  bom  July  18, 1831, 

Representatives  at  Large.  who  succeeded  his  father,  Mohammed,  in  1848. 

The  Prohibitionists  met  at  Williamsport,  June  The  Valiahd  or  heir  apparent  is  Muzaffereddin, 

6.  and  nominated  the  following:  For  Governor,  born  March  25,  1853. 

Charles  L.  Hawley ;  Lieutenant-Governor.  Ho-  The  area  is  estimated  at  628.000  square  miles, 

merlj.  Castle:  Auditor  General, Charles  Palmer;  The  population   is  aV)out  9,000,000,  including 

Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs.  L.  R.  Gleason  ;  Con-  2.500.000  nomads.    Teheran,  the  capital,  has  a 

gressmen  at  Large,  E.  K.  Kane  and  Rev.  L.  G.  population  of  210,000 :    Tauris  or  Tabriz  has 

Jordan.     The  platform,  besides  declaring  for  180,000.    The  revenue  for  1894  was  estimated  at 

prohibition,  favored  a  qualification  of  intelli-  68,420,000  krans  (10  krans=:$l).    The  army  is 

gence  in  voters  and  increased  facilities  in  the  stated  by  the  Minister  of  War  to  consist  of 

public  schools  for  higher  education ;   decried  105,500  men.    Of  these  not  more  than  60,000 

sectarianism  in  the  schools ;  denounced  indis-  are  effective.    There  are  in  the  arsenals  50,000 
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Wemdl  rifles,  74  Uchatius  cannon  of  7,  8.  and  had  been  expected.    The  authorities  had  nis^ 

9  centimetres  caliber,  and  from  500  to  600  old  troops  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  prevent  t»» 

smooth-bore  cannon.  election  of  Dr.  Valcarcel.  Sf>eaker  of  ih«-  los.r 

The  commercial  products  of  Persia  are  grain,  house,  under   the    recently   enacted    restricifti 

rice,  gums,  silk,  opium,  tobacco,  skins,  wool,  franchise.    Disturbances  and  bloodshed  oeeunvd 

carj)ets,  cotton,  ana  dates.    The  principal  im-  in  Arequipa,  Chiclayo,  and  other  places.    Afctr 

ports  are  cotton  goods,  glass,  paper,  iron,  copper,  the  death  of  Bermudez,  Vice-President   Petir* 

sugar,  and  tea.    The  importation  of  cotton  cloth  Solar  and  Dr.  Valcarcel,  the  official  candida-f 

and  other  manufactures  from  Russia  is  increas-  for  the  presidency,  went  into  hiding*,  while  (M 

ing.    The  imports  of  merchandise  at  the  ports  Justiniano  Borgofto.  the  second  Vice-Pn?5?ideT.r. 

of  the   Persian  Gulf  for  1892  were  valued  at  assumed  power  at  Lima  and  appointed  the  f*  1- 

£2,740,936,  and  the  exports  at  £'1,710,592.    The  lowing  Cabinet:   Premier  and  Minister  of  F.t- 

values  of  the  principal  exports  by  sea  were:  eign  Affairs,  Baltasar  Garcia  Urrutia;  Mini*'»r 

Opium,  £661,000 ;  pearls  and  pearl  shells,  £332,-  of  War,  Col.  Francisco  Antava ;  Minister  of  Ju- 

000 ;  cotton,  £122,000 ;  tobacco,  £103,000 ;  fruits,  tice.  Dr.  Dulanto;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  (iuil- 

£103,000.  liermo  Ferreyros :  Minister  of  Commerce,  Aoj^^- 

The  decline  in  the  value  of  silver  has  depressed  tino  de  la  Puente.    President  Bermudez  and  tl.*- 

the  trade  of  Tabriz  and  of  the  province  of  Kho-  two  Vice-Presidents  had  been  chosen  by  Caoen^ 

rassan,  the  commercial  connections  of  which  are  when  he  retired  from  the  presidency  four  yea:* 

now  with  Russia.    The  hereditary  chief  of  Maku,  before,  being  precluded  by  the  Constitution  fn.  m 

in  Azerbaijan,  and  the  merchants  of  Meshed  succeeding  himself.    Seiior  del  Solar,  who  h&d 

manifested  dissatisfaction  in  the  spring  of  1894.  been  confirmed  lately  as  a  justice  of  the  Supreict 

The  silver  coins  of  Persia  are  of  low  standard.  Court  by  Congress,  was  not  j»erniitted  by  Cacer*^ 

and  to  prevent  their  further  depreciation  the  to  become  the  acting  President,  but  was  suptr- 

Government   in   March  decided    to    close    the  seded  bv  Col.  Borgoiio,  who   was  faithful  ti> 

mint  to  the  public,  and  to  prohibit  private  im-  him  still.    The  banking  and  commercial  hou^> 

portation  of  silver.  closed  for  fear  of  disturbances,  of  which,  hc-w- 

PERU,  a  republic  in  South  America.    The  ever,  there  were  none  until  Vice-President  «*-: 

Senate  has  40  and  the  House  of  Representatives  Solar  constituted  a  rival  Government  toward  f  he 

80  members,  elected  for  six  years  by  the  indirect  end  of  April,  appointing  the  following  mini^ 

vote  of  the  departments,  one  third  of  them  being  ters:  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Pierola: 

renewed  every  two  years.    Remigio  Morales  Ber-  Minister  of  War,  Dr.  Hecalmrren ;   Minister  o' 

mudez  was  elected  President  for  the  term  of  four  Finance.  Dr.  Billinghurst ;  Minister  of  the  In- 

years  ending  Aug.  10, 1894.  terior.  Dr.  Valcareel:   Minister  of  Ju.<stiee,  Ih. 

Area  and  Popnlation. — Peru  has  an  area  of  Olaechca.     Gen.  Cesar  Camevaro,  minister  at 

463,747  square  miles.    The  population  is  esti-  Washington,  returned  to  Peru  to  take  coniman.! 

mated  at  2,980,000,  including  18,000  Europeans  of  the  troops  raised  to  supjwrt  Borgroflo  in  tin? 

and  50,000  Chinese.    There  are  350,000  wild  In-  north,  while  Gen.  Velarde  and  Gen.  Caceres  c»»i- 

dians.    Of  the  civilized  natives  57  per  cent,  con-  lected  two  corps  in  the  interior.     Borgoflo  issue«i 

sist  of  Indians,  23  per  cent,  of  Cholos  and  Zam-  an  edict  to  the  effect  that  the  elections  should  l-e 

bos,  and  20  per  cent,  of  descendants  of  Spaniards,  held  on  May  10.  not  according  to  the  new  electoral 

Lima,  the  capital,  had  103,956  inhabitants  in  1891.  law,  but  under  the  law  of  1860.     Political  anreft- 

Finances. — The  customs  receipts,  according  were  made  by  wholesale.    In  the  nortji  the  Oo\- 

to  the  budget,  were  5,009,450  silver  soles  in  1894 ;  ernment  of  Borgoflo  was  not  recognized,  and  nu- 

tax  receipts,  1,440,355  soles;  postal  and  telegraph  flicts  occurred  between  the  forces  and  the  adhcr- 

receipts,  235.752  soles;  and  various  receipts,  317,-  ents  of  ex- President  Pierola,  an  exile  in  Chiii. 

833  soles ;  making  the  total  ordinary  revenue  in  whose  interest  Solar  and  V^alcarcel  were  act- 

7,003,390  soles.    The  extraordinary  revenue  was  ing.    Solar  joined  Pierola  in  Chili,  and  thence 

515,757  soles,  making  the  total  revenue  7,519.147  they  directed  the  guerrilla  war  against  Caceres 

soles.    The  total  ordinary  expenditure  was  calcu-  Gen.  Caceres,  who  was  the  only  candidate  at 

lated  at  6,780,653  soles,  of  which  the  heads  were :  the  elections  held  on  May  10,  was  inaugurateil 

Finance  and  commerce,  2,754,189  soles;  army  and  as  President  at  Lima  on  Aug.  10.      President 

navy,  1,951,602  soles;    administration,  830,682  Caceres  appointed  the  following  Cabinet:  Pre- 

soles ;  justice,  672,964  soles :  legislation,  355,093  mier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Cesar  Chaeal- 

soles ;  foreign  relations,  206,123  soles.    The  ex-  tama ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Manuel  Yripoyon : 

traordinary  expenses  were  566,194  soles,  making  Minister  of   Finance  and   Commerce,  Nicanor 

the  total  7,346,846  soles.  Carmona;  Minister  of  Justice  and  Worship.  Dr. 

The  external  loans  of  1869,  1870,  and  1872  J.  Salvador  Cavero ;  Minister  of  W*ar  and  Marine, 

amount  to  £32,000,000  sterling,  not   counting  Col.  Rufino  Torrico. 

£23,000,000  of  defaulted  interest  accumulated        Meanwhile  the  insurgents  captured  Pacasmayo. 

since  1876.    A  convention  with  the  bondholders  Trujillo,  Junin,  and  other  towns  on  the  coast  and 

transfers  to  them  for  sixty-six  years  the  rail-  in  the  north.    Troops  that  were  sent  against 

roads,  guano  deposits,  mines,  and  lands  belong-  Gen.  Seminario,  the  northern  Pierolist  leader, 

ing  to  the  State.    These  loans  have  l)een  con-  deserted  to  his  standard.    In  a  fight  at  Oroya 

verted  into  new  bonds  and  placed  in  charge  of  500  men  were  engage<l ;  50  Government  trwps 

the  Peruvian  Company,  limited,  of  London.  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  of  the  insurgents  70. 

Contest   for   tne    Presidency.  —  President  The  insurgent  forces,  aside    from  Seminario? 

Bermudez  died  suddenly  the  day  before  the  elec-  body  of  1,000  men,  consisted  of  small,  scattered 

lions  for  the  presidency  were  to  he  held.    A  guerrilla  bands,  which  evaded  the  Government 

physical  struggle  with  ex-President  Andres  Ave-  troops,  retiring  into  the  mountains  at  their  ap- 

linoCaccres,  the  candidate  of  the  military  party,  proach.     Teodoro  Seminario's  force  evacuated 
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Trujillo  on  Aug.  19.    Before  the  end  of  August  physical  quantities.    His  results  show  no  such 

the   Government  had  6,000  men  under   arms,  variation. 

The  steamer  *'Coya"  was  bought  from  Grace  Fluidity  of  Solids. — Dewar  (London  Chemical 
Brothers  for  £40,000,  and  was  fitted  out  as  an  Society,  June  7)  finds  that  some  other  substances 
armeil  cruiser  called  the  "  Constitutional."  All  besides  metals  have  the  property  of  fiowing  un- 
a.^jricultural  work,  trade,  and  commerce  was  in-  der  pressure,  while  still  others  do  not  possess  it 
terrupted  by  the  civil  conflict.  The  Mon-  at  all.  Crystalline  sodium  sulphate,  sal  ammo- 
taneros,  as  the  rebels  were  ciilled,  seized  the  niac,  graphite,  and  urea  flow  easiW  at  30  to  40 
Urova  railroad,  and  when  the  Government  sent  a  tons  to  the  square  inch,  while  starch  and  salt  re- 
force  of  2.000  men  with  Gatling  guns  to  attack  fuse  to  fiow  even  at  60  tons.  W.  Spring  (Bel- 
them  three  fourths  of  the  troops  deserted  to  the  gian  Royal  Academy) concludes  that  at  a  certain 
ent;my.  The  rebels  boarded  a  transport  and  temperature,  where'a  metal  still  appears  to  be  a 
li  tie  rated  a  large  number  of  prisoners.  They  perfect  solid,  some  of  its  molecules  attain  a  state 
attempted  to  seize  the  "  Constitutional "  by  of  vibration  corresponding  to  the  liquid  state, 
strategy,  but  were  detected  and  taken  prisoners,  and  thus,  by  softenmg  the  body,  make  it  cana- 
The  Montaneros  were  armed  with  Winchester  ble  of  being  welded  and  of  forming  alloys.  He 
rifles,  and  they  were  well  fed,  while  the  Govern-  has  welded  metals  kept  for  three  to  twelve  hours 
mcnt  troops  received  scant  rations  and  no  pay.  at  a  temperature  of  200**  to  400*  C,  the  best  joints 
Robberies  were  committed  by  both  sides.  In  being  produced  with  gold,  lead,  and  tin,  and  the 
tlie  south  Pierolist  bands  assembled,  but  they  worst  with  bismuth  and  antimony.  The  more 
were  not  strong  cnouajh  to  contend  with  the  crystalline  the  bodies  are,  the  less'do  they  show 
Government  forces.  The  Chilian  Government,  this  phenomenon.  The  occurrence  of  this  in- 
nfter  appealing  first  to  the  Peruvian  authorities  cipient  liquefaction  was  proved  by  submitting 
ti>  disarm  the  insurgents,  occupied  Tacna.  On  copper,  on  which  a  delicate  spiral  had  been  cut, 
Oct.  9  Gen.  Osma  succeeded  Gen.  Torrico  as  to  a  temperature  of  400°  C.  for  eight  hours;  at 
Minister  of  War.  The  Government  made  greater  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  spiral  had  disap- 
ofTorts  to  exterminate  the  insurgents.  Gen.  peared  and  the  surface  looked  as  if  just  fused  by 
HorgoHo  led  a  large  force  into  the  north  against  the  blowpipe.  Alloys  also  were  formed  at  the 
(.ten.  Seminario,  who  evacuated  Cajamarca  and  same  temperatures. 

Took  to  the  mountains.    Gen.  Pierola  landed  near  Mechanics.     Elasticity.  —  J.   0.  Thompson 

Pi'sco  with  the  intention  of  placing  himself  at  (**  Physical  Review,"  March-April)  finds  that  a 

the  head  of  a  revolutionary  army  at  Chincha.  fatigue  exists  in  the  elasticity  of  stretching  anal- 

The  Government   was  informed  of  his  move-  ogous  to  that  shown  by  Lord  Kelvin  in  the  elas- 

inents,  and  a  large  body  of  regulars  put  the  ticity  of  torsion.    In  a  more  extended  research 

revolutionists  to  flight.    The  Government  en-  (ibid.,  May-June)  he  finds  that  it  follows  the 

deavored  to  increase  its  revenues  by  decreeing  same  laws.    The  fatigues  in  copper,  silver,  and 

that  the  sole  should  be  reckoned  at  30rf.  in  levy-  brass  are  nearly  as  7 : 3  : 2  for  the  torsion  and  as 

inj»  customs  duties,  which  were  thereby  aug-  4 : 3  : 2  for  tension.    The  tcmperatuie  coefficient 

inented  30  per  cent.    In  the  beginning  of  No-  for  both  in  all  3  metals  is  about  ^.    Mary  Noyes 

vomber  all  articles  previously  exempt  were  made  (American  Association,  1894)  finds  that*  in  the 

subject  to  an  import  duty  of  8  per  cent,  ad  case  of  a  piano  wire  Young's  modulus  is  lessened 

vttlorem.    There  was  a  Cabinet  crisis,  which  ter-  by  heat  and  also  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  cur- 

minated  on  Nov.  17  in  a  reconstruction  of  the  rent.    Magnetism  has  no  effect. 

Cabinet  as  follows:   Premier  and  Minister  of  Attraction  exerted    by  a  Vibrating  Disk. — 

Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Manuel  Yrigoyen ;  Minister  Berson  and  Juppont  (Paris  Academy  of  Science, 

of  the  Interior,  Leonardo  Cavero;  Minister  of  Nov.  27,  1893)  have  measured  the  attraction  be- 

Ju-stice,  Manuel  V.  Morote;  Minister  of  Finance,  tween  a  steel  disk  vibrated  elect ro-ma^netically 

Nicanor  Carmona ;  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Osma.  and  a  mica  disk  near  it.    The  attraction  is  due 

PHYSICS,  PROGRESS  OF,  IN  1894.  to  the  motion  of  the  surrounding  air,  as  has  been 
Constitation  of  Matter.  The  Ether. — J.  Lar-  previously  established.  It  varied  from  602-3 
mor  (London  Royal  Society,  Dec.  7,  1893)  pro-  dynes  at  a  distance  of  1.  mm.  to  2-55  dynes  at  10 
poses  to  reconcile  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  with  mm.  To  produce  the  same  force  electrostatically 
Its  yieldingness  by  assuming  that  outside  the  a  potential  difference  of  600  volts  would  be  re- 
vortices  constituting  matter  it  has  a  peculiar  quired. 

kind  of  elasticity  called  into  play  only  by  rota-  Liquids.     Solution.— R.  C.  Jones  ("  Physical 

tion.    The  atomic  whirls  would  then  meet  with  Review,"  September-October)  has  investigated 

no  resistance  to  their  motion,  while  the  ether  the  solution  tension  of  metals — that  is,  the  pres- 

would  still  be  highly  elastic  to  vibrations,  pro-  sure  which,  according  to  Van't  Hoff's  theory,  their 

vided  these  are  rotary.    Franklin  and  Nichols  molecules  must  exert  in  a  solvent  to  bring  about 

(*•  Physical  Review,"  May-June)  have  endeavored  solution.    The  chief  point  brought  out  is  that 

to  find  whether  the  sudden  stoppage  of  a  rap-  the  solution  tension  of  silver  is  not  a  constant 

idly  rotating  coil  causes  an  electro- motive  force,  for  all  solvents  of  its  salts,  but  depends  on  the 

and  find  that  if  any  part  of  the  coil's  energy  nature  of  the  solvent.    The  same  will  probably 

depends  on  motion  in  the  ether  produced  by  its  be  found  true  for  other  metals.     Le  Chatelier 

rotation  this  must  be  less  than  10~"of  its  entire  (Paris  Academy  of  Science,  March  19)  deduces 

energy.  mathematically  the  fact  that  if  latent  heat  of  so- 

Oravitation. — A.  S.  Mackenzie  (*' Johns  Hop-  lution  were  independent  of  temperature  and  con- 
kins  L^niversity  Circular")  has  measured  the  centration,  the  normal  curve  of  solubility  of  any 
^n^vitational  attraction  of  a  crystal  for  a  particle  given  substance  would  be  the  same  in  all  solv- 
along  various  axes  to  see  whetHer  it  would  vary  as  ents. 
do  the  velocity  of  light,  conductivity,  and  other  Crystallization. — Pictet    (Paris   Academy  of 
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Science,  Oct.  1)  shows  that  a  crystallizing  body  Hydrodynamics,  —  Prof.  Osborne  Rctth^IiU 
loses  heat  in  essentially  dffferent  ways,  accora-  (British  Association,  1894)  has  studied  the  rac- 
ing as  it  is  adiathermanous  or  diathermanous.  ce^ive  stages  in  the  motion  of  water  passing  ue> 
All  substances  become  diathermanous  below  —70*"  der  gradually  increasing  pressure  throiigh  a  Ter* 
C,  hence  the  true  temperature  of  crystalliza-  tical  tube  constricted  in  the  middle.  The  w^t^^ 
tion  is  obtained  only  by  keeping  the  surrounding  first  leaves  the  constriction  as  a  narrow  steAdy 
medium  slightly  below  the  solidifying  point,  jet,  then  it  fills  the  lower  part  while  eddies  ap- 
This  explains  various  anomalies,  as  in  previous  pear  below  the  constriction,  then  the  motion  be- 
deterrainations  of  the  crystallization  points  of  comes  turbulent,  and  finally  there  is  an  appear- 
chloroform,  etc.  Moore  (**  Zeltschrift  ftir  Physi-  ance  as  of  air  bubbles  at  tibe  constriction  with  a 
kalische  Chemie,  December,  1893)  has  measured  singing  or  hissing  sound. 

the  velocity  at  which  crystallization  proceeds  in  Decomposition  of  Liquids  by  Ihwders. — Ih*. 
a  supercooled  substance,  br  following  with  the  G.  Gore  (Birmingham  Philosophical  Socict>i 
eye  the  moving  line  of  demarcation  between  finds  that  when  finely  powdered  substaneesv  ^ 
solid  and  liquid  in  a  U-tube.  With  acetic  acid  pecially  silica,  are  placea  in  a  solution  the  adher- 
the  velocity  was  found  to  be  uniform  at  any  tem-  ent  film  of  liquid  contains  more  than  the  noma] 
perature  and  independent  of  the  diameter  of  the  percentage  of  the  dissolved  substance.  Th^^ 
tube,  and  with  this  substance,  phenoK  and  mix-  amount  of  the  substance  thus  abstracted  de- 
tures  of  phenol  with  water  and  phenol  with  ere-  pends  on  the  kind  of  powder,  its  fineness,  it? 
sol,  the  velocity  increases  with  the  amount  of  quantity  in  proportion  to  the  dissolved  sub- 
supercooling,  but  at  a  diminishing  rate.  For  stance,  the  absolute  amount  of  the  latter,  and  in 
phenol  the  velocity  is  0*6  cm.  a  second  with  4*4''  some  degree  on  the  temperature.  The  re^u^t^ 
supercooling,  and  2*9  cm.  with  15*8"*.  The  addi-  seem  to  throw  light  on  the  purification  of  water 
tion  of  water  or  cresol  reduces  both  the  velocity  by  filtration, 
and  the  rate  of  its  increase.  'Gases.    Condensation. — In  a  lecture  at   the 

Cohesion. — Kasterine  ("Journal  of  the  Rus-  Royal  Institution,  published  in  "  Nature,"  Dec.  2s, 

sian  Physico-chemical  Society,"  xxv,  p.  51),  from  Shelford  Bid  well  states  his  condutsion  from  h\> 

experiments  on  the  variation  of   cohesion  in  own  experiments,  that  the  dense  condensation  of 

liquids,  and  on  the  assumption  that  the  molecular  steam  produced  under  certain  circumstances  15 

forces  conform  to  Newton's  law  of  the  square  of  due  neither  to  electrical  action  nor  to  dust  nu- 

the  distance,  derives  the  following  laws :  1.  The  clei,  but  probably  to  dissociated  atoms  of  atmos- 

product  of  the  intensity  of  molecular  action  bv  pheric  gases  acting  in  some  unexplained  man- 

the  molecular  weight  is  a  constant.    2.  For  dif-  ner.    Carl  Bams  (*•  Nature,"  Feb.  15)  objects  to 

ferent  liquids  at  corresponding  tem{)eratures  the  Mr.  BidwelTs  conclusions,  and  is  of  the  opinir^n 

radii  of  tne  spheres  of  molecular  activity  are  ap-  that  condensation  upon  minute  particles  in  the  air 

proximately  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  will  account  for  all  the  observcNi  phenomena, 

the  molecular  weights.     8.   At  corresponding  Critical  Point, — Kuenen  (Amsterdam  Acad- 

.   temperatures  the  physical  molecule  in  aififerent  emy,  May  26)  has  carefully  investigated  abnor- 

liqnids  contains  the  same  number  of  chemical  mal  phenomena  near  the  critical  point, and  ct>ii- 

molecules.  eludes  that  they  are  due  to  impurities.     From  a 

Density, — Kohlrausch  and  Hallwachs  (Wiede-  repetition,  for  instance,  of  Galitzine's   experi- 

mann's  **  Annalen,"  October)  have  measured  the  ments,  which  have  been  supposed  to  show  that 

density  of  very  dilute  aqueous  solutions  to  with-  ether  above  the  critical  point  has  different  densi- 

in  one  millionth  by  weighing  a  glass  globe  sus-  ties,  according  to  its  having  been  entirelj  fluid 

pended  in  the  solution  by  a  fine  fiber.     Interest-  or  fiartly  vapor,  Kuenen  concludes  that'Galit- 

mg  details  regarding  the  molecular  volumes  of  zine's  results  were  due  to  a  trace  of  some  non- 

the  dissolved  substances  have  thus  been  brought  coercible  gas,  perhap  air. 

out — for  instance,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  Vortex  Motions  m  Air. — Quincke  announced 

show  a  diminution  of  tnis  volume  at  extreme  di-  in  1890  that  two  spheroids  of  a  mixture  of  I'il 

lutions.  and     chloroform,    falling     simultaneously    in 

Capillarity,  —  Quincke    (British   Association,  water,  approached  and  receded  alternately,  ow- 

1894),  as  a  result  of  researches  occupying  forty  ing  to  vortex  motion  in  the  water.    He   now 

years,  finds  that  drops  of  oil  fioating  on  slightly  finds  (Wiedemann's  "  Annalen,"  July)  that  the 

alkaline  water  are  attracted  toward  the  walls  of  same  phenomenon  occurs  when  two  soap  bub- 

thc  vessel  and  then  re[)ellod,  the  spreading  of  the  bles  filled  with  coal  gas  ascend  together.     Simi- 

soap  film  that  results  from  the  action  of  the  al-  lar  phenomena  occur  when  small  dust  particle^ 

kali  on  the  oil  giving  rise  to  periodic  vortex  mo-  fall  in  air,  or  liquid,  or  when  a  current  strikes 

tion.    Viewed  with  the  microscope  the  film  shows  particles  at  rest. 

the  same  minute  strings  of  pearly  bNeadlike  bub-  Barometry. — Bartrum  has  invented  what  he 

bles  that  are  characteristic  of  protoplasm.  calls  an  "open-scale  barometer,"  which  is  de- 

Viscosity, — Owen  Glynn  Jones  (London  Phys-  scribed  in   •*  Nature,"  March  22,  p.  488.     The 

ical  Society,  Feb.  9)  has  measured  the  viscosity  lovfer  part  resembles  that  of  an  ordinary  mcr- 

of  liquids  by  observing  the  velocity  of  small  cury  barometer,  but  near  the  upper  surface  of 

drops  of  heavier  liquids  falling  through  them,  the  mercurv  the  tube  is  enlargea  into  a  bulb, 

A  water  drop  of  1  mm.  radius  was  found  to  fall  above  which  it  is  again  contracted.    The  bull- 

1  inch  an  hour  in  castor  oil  at  8°  C.    This  meth-  is  filled  with  a  red  fluid,  the  upper  surface  <«f 

od  has  been  criticised,  the  formulae  used  being  which  gives    the    barometer  reading,  a    sma^. 

calculated  originally  for  solid  spheres,  and  the  change  of  level  of  the  mercury  causing  a  largo 

critics  holding  that  internal  motion  in  the  drops  one  m  the  fluid.    An  inch  of  mercuiy  is  repre- 

as  well  as  mutual  contamination   of  the   two  sented  on  the  scale  by  9  inches,  and  it  is  claimed 

liquids  would  complicate  matters.  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  may  thus  be  ob- 
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tained  to  the  thousandth  of  an  inch  of  mercury  dcr  Sinnesorgane"),  regards  the  effect  as  due  to 

without  a  vernier.  conduction  by  the  bones  of  the  skull. 

Heat.     Thermometry, — Barilla   (Paris   Acad-  Residual  Sensation. — A  If  red  M.Mayer  ("Amer- 

emy  of  Science,  Jan.  29)  has  devised  an  electric-  ican  Journal  of  Science,"  January)  has  investi- 

alarin  thermometer  for  laboratory  ovens.    Wlien  gated  the  connection  of  the  pitch  of  sounds  with 

the  mercury  reaches  the  desired  point  a  circuit  the  length  of  their  residual  sensations — that  is, 

is  closed  by  a  platinum  wire  attached  to  a  siuhII  with  the  sound  perceived  bv  the  ear  after  actual 

iron  tube  that  slides  along  a  fixed  wire  and  that  vibration  has  ceased.    The  duration  of  the  resid- 

is  regulated  in  position  by  a  magnet  attached  to  ual  sound  was  measured  by  rotating  perforated 

the  supporting  frame.    Baly  and  Chorley  (''  Na-  disks  opposite  the  nipples  of  resonators  that 

ture/*  April  5)  have  devised  a  high-temperature  were  sounded  by  tuning  forks  and  noticing  at 

thermometer  in  which  the  expanding  substance  what  speed  of  rotation  the  interrupted  sound 

iis  a  liquid  alloy  of  potassium  and  sodium.    This  seemed  to  become  continuous.    The  duration 

alloy  boils  at  about  700'  C.  and  solidifies  at  was  less  the  higher  the  pitch,  varying  from 

— 8"^  C,  and  the  thermometer  should  be  par-  0*0231  second  for  a  frequency  of  12b  to  0*0049 

tieularly  useful  for  determining  high  boiling  second  for  a  frequency  of  1,024. 

points.  JdinimuM    of    Audibility, — Lord    Ra^'leigh 

Specific  Heat, — Silvio  Lussana  ("Nuevo  Ci-  ("Philosophical  Magazine,"  September),  m  ex- 

mento,'^  abstracted  in  '*  Nature,"  Sept.  20)  has  periments  to  determine  the  minimum  current 

obtained  the  specific  heats  of  gas  by  an  ingen-  audible  in  the  telephone,  finds  that  the  maxi- 

ious  apparatus  that  uses  the  same  gas  over  and  mum  sensitiveness  to  currents  occurs  in  the 

over  again,  and  thus  obviates  the  necessity  of  a  region  of  frequency  640,  where  a  current  of 

larze  amount  of  gas.  4*4  X  10~^  amperes  produced  an  audible  sound. 

Expansion, — Max  Toepler(  Wiedemann's  "An-  Telephones  varied  greatly  in  sensitiveness.    The 

nalen/'  October)  finds  that  the  coefficient  of  ex-  same  writer  (ibid.,  October),  in  experiments  on 

pansion  of  elements  in  the  solid  state  and  their  the  amplitude  of  just  audible  aSriat  waves,  finds 

change  of  volume  during  melting  show  a  definite  that  for  a  frequency  of  256  this  amplitude  is 

relation.  about  1*27  X  10~^  centimetres. 

Conductivity. — I.  T.  Osmond  ("  Physical  Re-  Light.    Luminosity. — P.  Glan  (Wiedemann's 

view,"  November-December)  finds  that  the  ther-  "  Annalen,"  March)  finds  that  the  ratio  of  the 

mal  conductivity  of  cast  iron  is  about  15  per  volume  of  a  candle  fiame  to  its  illuminating 

cent,  greater  from  a  little  below  100°  C.  to  200'  power  is  very  nearly  constant,  the  difference  be- 

than  it  is  between  60"*  and  90°.    Saret  ("  Biblio-  tween  the  actual  luminosity  and  that  calculated 

theque  (Jniverselle,"  No.  4,  1893),  from  examin-  from  this  ratio  being  never  greater  than  8. per 

ing  the  shape  of  the  isotherms  in  certain  sections  cent.    Equal  volumes  of  the  bright  fiame  of 

of  crystals  of  gypsum,  finds  no  evidence  of  the  any  two  candles  thus  give  the  same  amount  of 

existence  of  rotational  coefficients  of  conduc-  light, 

tivity.  Reflection, — W.  Wernicke  (Wiedemann's  "  An- 

High    Temperature. — C.    Barus    ("American  nalan,"  March)  shows  that  when  light  is  reflected 

Journal  of  Science,"  October)  points  out  various  from  a  silver  film  between  two  transparent  me- 

anomalies  in  the  accepted  results  of  researches  dia,  the  anterior  of  which  has  the  higner  ref rac- 

on  high  temperatures,  and  states  that  to  clear  tivo  index,  there  is  not  only  a  normal  accelera- 

these  away  either  the  boiling  point  of  zinc  must  tion  of  phase  increasing  continuously  from  zero 

come  down  from  930""  to  905°  C,  or  else  the  to  ^  or  f  of  a  wave  length  as  the  thickness  of  the 

melting  points  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  must  silver  increases  from  zero  to  opacity,  but  also  an 

move  up  30°  or  40°,  or  both  must  move  toward  anomalous  retardation,  which  shows  itself  when 

each  otner  by  corre^jponding  amounts.  there  are  traces  of  another  substance  l)etween 

Sonnd.      Velocity, — J.    W.    Lowe    (Wiede-  the  silver  and  the  front  medium,  and  which 

mann's  "  Annalen,"  August)  finds,  from  experi-  may  amount  to  between  }  and  f  of  a  wave 

ments  with  a  Quincke  interference  tube,  that —  length. 

contrary  to  the  results  of    Kundt,  Regnault,  Absorption, — O.   B.  Rizzo   (Turin  Academy) 

Konig,  and  others — for  closed  tubes  the  velocity  finds  that  Kirchhoff's  law  connecting  the  ab- 

of  sound  in  air  and  in  carbolic  acid  is  the  same  sorptive  and  emissive  powers  of  substances  does 

for  notes  of  different  pitch  and  intensity  when  not  hold  good  for  cobalt  glass.    While  its  emis- 

they  are  propagated  in  open  space.  sive  power  decreases  nearly  uniformly  between 

Pitch, — F.  Slelde  (Wiedemann's  "  Annalen,"  wave  lengths  685  and  580,  the  absorptive  power 

June)  has  devised  a  new  method  of  determining  shows  decided  maxima  in  the  red,  yellow,  and 

the  pitches  of  high  tuning  forks  independently  green,  that  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the 

of  the  ear.    The  fork  is  vibrated  with  one  prong  emission. 

touching  a  metallic  rod  clamped  at  one  end.  Dispersion, — H.  Rubens  (Wiedemann's  "An- 

which  is  thus  caused  to  vibrate  transversely,  and  nalen,^'  October)  finds  that  ilelmholtz's  electro- 

the  pitch  is  determined  from  the  nodes  of  this  magnetic  theory  of  dispersion  accords  with  re- 

n>d,  observed  by  means  of  fine  sand  that  has  suits  obtained  for  fluorspar,  quartz,  rcx;k  salt, 

been  dusted  on  it.  sylvine,  and   one    of    the  heavy  Jena  silicate 

Beats, — It   is  well  known  that  two  tuning  flint  glasses  over  the  region  of  the  spectrum 

forks  produce  beats  even  when  one  is  held  to  that  was  investigated — 5^  octaves, 

each  ear  in  such  manner  that  a  sound  wave  can  Photometry. — J.  B.  Spurge  (London  Physical 

not  pass  from  one  to  the  other  through  the  air.  Society,  Jan.  26)  employs  a  photometric  method 

Wundt  thought  that  in  this  case  the  beats  had  in  which  two  diffusing  screens,  illuminate<l  re- 

their  origin  in  the  brain.    Schaefer,  however  spectivelv  by  the  lights  to  be  compared,  are  used 

("  Zeitschrift  fttr  Psychologic  und  Physiologic  as  secondary  sources,  and  the  luminosities  of  the 
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observed  surfaces  are  adjusted  to  equality  by  observations  tell  us  nothing  directly  of  tln'ti- 
varying  the  size  of  apertures  tlirough  which  the  bratiou  of  a  luminous  body,  but  only  of  thtr  <];?- 
light  passes  from  the  screens  to  the  surfaces,  turbance  in  the  surrounding  medium.  The  di- 
With  small  apertures  this  method  admits  of  tribution  of  energy  in  the  resulting  spectn.iL 
comparing  different  colored  lights,  since  all  col-  may  indicate  a  property  of  the  medium  rather 
ored  lights  appear  as  gray  when  the  intensity  is  than  of  the  luminous  matter.  The  vibration  of 
sufficiently  feeble.  E.  S.  Terry  (*•  Physical  Re-  the  molecule,  for  instance,  may  be  irregular,  but 
view,"  March-April)  finds  that,  while  the  light  the  medium  may  take  up  and  propagate  ^me 
transmitted  by  a  rotating  sectored  disk  equals  vibrations  more  quickly  than  others, 
the  ratio  of  the  total  aperture  to  the  entire  disk,  Spectrum  Photography. —  Edes  and  Valenu 
the  effect  on  the  retina  is  not  in  this  ratio.  (Vienna  Academy  of  Science)  have  obtained  jih*)- 
VVith  mixed  light  whose  elements  are  of  differ-  tographs  of  Bunsen-flame  spectra  by  means  <'{ 
ent  luminosity  the  elements  of  low  luminosity  an  apparatus  that  makes  exposures  of  grnr 
are  intercepted  most  strongly.  With  a  given  length  possible.  A  rotating  aisk  of  platinum 
light  the  error  thus  introduced  increases  as  the  gauze,  mounted  in  a  slant ingpos^it ion,  dipped  in t- 
a[)erture  diminishes,  but  with  ordinary  illumi-  a  solution  of  the  suit  to  be  examined  and  pa>Hti 
nants  it  is  negligible  when  the  aperture  is  more  at  its  upper  edge  through  the  flame.  Prof.  S.  P. 
than  one  half  the  disk.  Langley,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (Pan> 
Spectroscopy, —  The  Rowland  concave  grat-  Academy  of  Science,  Aug.  13),  has  been  able,  tv 
ing  Ls  astigmatic,  which  is  an  advantage  as  re-  a  perfected  arrangement  of  the  bolometer,  ami 
gards  the  elimination  of  dust  lines  from  the  by  automatically  photographing  the  rooveroc-ii:s 
spectrum,  and  the  broadening  of  a  star  or  spark  of  the  galvanometer  needle,  to  furnish  in  oik* 
spectrum  into  a  band,  but  it  has  hitherto  pre-  hour  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  the  infra- 
vented  the  comparison  of  spectra  by  simultane-  red  region  of  the  solar  spectrum.  The  exfiri- 
ous  observation.  Dr.  J.  L.  Lirks,  in  a  pamphlet  ments  of  Victor  Schumann  on  photography  of 
(Amsterdam,  1894),  shows  that  the  comparison  rays  of  very  short  wave  length  are  descnbed  in 
may  be  ma<le.  provided  the  comparison  prism  "  Is'^aturwissenschaft  Rundschau,"  No.  50.  Wx\ 
or  its  equivalent,  be  placed  at  some  distance  high  ultraviolet  photography  has  hitherto  U'eii 
from  the  slit,  at  a  point  determined  by  the  inter-  interfered  with  oy  absorption  in  the  pri«ro«^ 
section  of  the  line  joining  slit  and  grating  with  lenses,  and  plate,  and  even  in  the  atmosphere 
a  line  drawn  through  the  focus  tangent  to  a  itself.  Schumann,  by  discarding  gelatin  ami 
circle  whose  center  bisects  the  line  joining  focus  using  a  pure  silver-bromide  plate,  and  by  exhaust- 
and  grating.  Kayser  and  Runge  (Berlin  Acad-  ing  the  camera,  spectroscope,  and  spark-tube  uf 
omy,  December,  1893)  have  made  an  exhaustive  air,  has  added  to  the  known  ${)ectrum  the  re- 
investigation of  the  spectra  of  the  elements,  dis-  gion  down  to  100  micro-millimetres,  and  has  es- 
covering  many  new  lines,  including  14  for  tin,  7  haustively  explored  the  hitherto  doubtful  region 
for  antimony,  and  22  for  bismuth.  The  same  down  to  185  micro-millimetres.  G.  Merer  (Wiede- 
(Wiedemann's  "  Annalen."  May)  have  attempted  mann's  **  Annalen,**  March)  has  devised  a  new  ami 
to  find  uniformities  in  the  structure  of  thejue-  ingenious  method  of  photographing  the  ^ficc- 
tallic  line  spectra,  and  find  that  the  spectra  of  tnim  of  lightning.  A  diffraction  grating  niietl 
the  metals  investigated  may  be  reconstructed  by  on  glass  is  placed  in  front  of  the  object  gla^^ 
superposing  several  equal  spectra  differing  by  a  which  is  focused  for  an  infinite  distance.  Se^- 
constant  oscillation  frequency.  Tin,  lead,  and  eral  images  of  the  flash  are  thus  obtained,  acen- 
arsenic  require  3  such  spectra,  antimony  6,  and  tral  one  from  the  undiffracted  rays,  and  others 
bismuth  4.  Janssen  (Pans  Academy  of  Sciences)  corresponding  to  the  different  orders  of  diffrac 
has  made  new  observations  on  the  absorjjtion  tion  spectra,  the  number  of  images  of  each  ordt-r 
spectrum  of  oxygen  at  high  temperatures.  The  equaling  the  number  of  lines  in  the  spectnim. 
heating  up  to  300"^  C.  was  done  by  gas  jets  play-  Experiments  with  the  apparatus  seem  to  show  a 
ing  directly  on  the  tube  containing  the  oxygen,  hitnerto  unobserved  line  m  the  lightning  spec- 
wfiich  was '30  feet  long.  Above  300°  the  gas  was  tmm,  at  about  wave-length  382  micro-milli- 
heated  by  raising  to  incandescence  a  platinum  metres. 

spiral  by* electricity.    Temperatures  of  between  Polarization, — K.  E.  F.  Schmidt,  in  experi- 

800"*  and  900°  were  thus  obtained.   The  chief  point  ments  on   elliptical    polarization  by  refleciion 

brought  out  is  the  remarkable  increase  of  trans-  ("  Wiedemann's  Annalen,"  May),  finds  that  »ith 

parency  with  increase  of  heat,  the  spectrum  be-  glasses  of  equal  refractive  indices  and  different 

coming  brighter  and  extending  its  limits,  espe-  dispersive  powers  the  glass  with  the  higher  dis- 

cially  at  the  red  end.    Thomas  Ewan  (London  persion  shows  the  wider  range  of  angle  at  whith 

Royal  Society,  June  21)  flnds  that  the  absorption  ellipticity  is  observed.     G.  Moreau  (''Annale^ 

spectra  of  very  dilute  solutions  of  several  copper  de  Chimie  et  Physique,**  February)  has  inveMi- 

salts  are  identical.     F.  Paschen  (Wiedemann's  'gated  the  magneto-rotary  power  of  carbon  bi- 

"  Annalen,"  December,  1893)  finds  that  there  is  sulphide  in  the  infrared  part  of  the  spectrum, 

no  practical  difference  in  the  spectrum  of  a  gas  ana  has  succeeded  in  measuring  it  between  OS 

heated  to  1,000°  and  the  same  burned  in  a  Bun-  and  1*4  micro-millimetres,  but  the  absorption  of 

sen  flame.     lie  recognizes  three  types  of  light  the  bisulphide  prevented  observations  at  greater 

emission:  (1)  That  of  the  vacuum  tube — nearly  wavelengths. 

all  luminescence;  (2)  that  of  metallic  vapors  in  Percy  Frankland  ("Chemical  Kcws,"  Jan.  V. 

the  Bunsen  flame— luminescence  with  tnie  tem-  and  26),  in  a  review  of  the  present  state  of  kno«l- 

perature  emission ;  (3)  that  of  glowing  gases —  edge  regarding  the  dependence  of  physical  q«»J- 

entirely  due  to  temf)erature.    Schuster  (**  Philo-  ities  on  atomic  arrangement,  lays  stress  on  the 

sophical  Magazine."  June),  in  a  discussion  of  cer-  experiments  of  Crum  Brown  and  Guve.  whit-li 

tain  interference  phenomena,  points  out  that  our  show  that  rotary  power  is  directly  aependtni 
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on  the  combined  atomic  weights  of  the  atoms  is  due,  not  to  friction,  but  to  a  previous  double 

constituting  certain  groups.  coating  of  electricity  on  the  drop,  the  water  sur- 

Phosphorescence, —  Pictet  (Paris  Academy  of  face  having  one  charge  and  the  gas  in  contact 

Seience,  Sept.  24)  has  found  that  phosphores-  with  it  an  equal  and  opposite  one.    The  splash- 

eent  bodies  cease  to  exhibit  this  property  when  ing   dislodges  some    of    the  external  coating, 

exposed  to  very  low  temperatures.    The  phos-  This  double  coat,  which  is  probably  due  to  a 

phopescence  is  regained,  however,  when  the  bodies  tendency  to  chemical  action,  is  possessed  by  the 

are  allowed  to  assume  their  former  temperature,  most  diverse  liquids,  as  water,  turpentine,  mer- 

t  hough  in  darkness.     He  regards  these  facts  as  cury.  and  molten  metals.    It  may  be  on  solids, 

demonstrating  that  the  phenomenon  is  due  to  too,  in  which  case  frictional  electrification  may 

molecular  movement,     it.  Ebert  (Wiedemann's  be  due  largely  to  the  rubbing  off  of  the  external 

*•  Annalen,"  September)  has  investigated  the  con-  electric  coating. 

tlirionsofobtaming  the  best  luminous  effects  by  Conduction. — G.  M.  Minchin  (London  Phys- 

phosphorescence  excited  by  electric  radiation,  and  ical  Society,  Nov.  24,  1893)  has  experimented  on 

p*:>ints  out  that  the  secondary  circuit  must  be  tuned  the  action  of  electro- magnetic  radiation  on  films 

to  the  primary,  and  that  the  condensers  must  containing  metallic  powders.    Such  a  film  in 

hare  the  least  possible  capacity.   He  has  devised  circuit  with  battery  and  galvanometer  ordinarily 

a  lamp  made  of  a  glass  globe  containing  a  piece  acts  as  an  insulator,  but  when  the  electrodes  are 

of   phosphorescent  material.     Oscillations   are  brought  very  near  together  on  the  surface  and 

conducted  to  tinfoil  armatures  on  the  globe,  and  one  of  them  is  touched  with  an  electrified  body  a 

produce  vivid  luminescence.     The  economy  is  current  passes.    The  electrodes  may  then    be 

Teiy  striking,  but  alternating  currents  of  very  separated  a  little  more  and  the  process  repeated 

hi<;rti  frequency  are  required,  necessitating  the  till  any  desired  extent  of  the  film  is  rendered 

employment  of  a  transformer  near  the  lamp,  or  conducting.     If  the  circuit  be  broken  at  the 

perhaps  in  direct  connection  with  it.  film,  it  becomes  an  insulator  again,  but  if  else- 

Visibility. — P.  L.  Gray  (London  Physical  So-  where  it  remains  a  conductor.  A  spark  has  an 
cietv.  April  13)  concludes  from  experiments:  effect  similar  to  that  of  an  electrified  body,  and 
(1)  'That  the  minimum  temperature  of  visibility  Prof.  Minchin  ascribes  both  to  electric  oscilla- 
is  the  same  for  a  bright,  polished  surface  as  for  tions  in  the  wires.  Prof.  Lodge,  however,  sug- 
nne  covered  with  lampblack,  though  the  radia-  gests  that  the  phenomena  are  due  to  the  increase 
tion  may  differ;  (2)  that  the  visible  limit  at  the  of  the  range  of  molecular  attraction,  caused  by 
nnl  end  of  the  spectrum  varies  with  the  state  of  electric  polarization.  The  phenomena  are  akin 
preparation  of  the  eye,  exposure  to  bright  light  to  those  of  Minchin's  impulsion  cells  (**  Annual 
diminishing  sensitiveness  and  darkness  increas-  Cyclopsedia,"  1890,  p.  717,  and  1891,  p.  730)  and 
ing  it;  (3)  that  for  the  less  sensitive  condition  of  the  conductivity  of  powders  (1891,  p.  731). 
the  minimum  temperature  of  visibility  for  the  Braun  ("  Zeitschrift  ffir  physikalische  Chemie," 
surface  of  a  solid  is  about  470°  0. ;  (4)  that  at  February)  has  examined  compound  gases  at  the 
night  a  surface  at  410^  C.  is  visible,  and  by  rest-  moment  of  their  formation,  and  finds  no  con- 
ing the  eyes  in  complete  darkness  one  at  370**  ductivity  when  a  Leyden  battery  is  used  with 
may  be  seen :  (5)  that  observers*  eyes  differ  some-  nitrogen  dioxide  and  air :  but  when  chlorine  and 
what  in  their  minimum  temperature  of  visi-  hydrogen  were  tested  with  a  Grove  battery  at 
bility.  the  moment  of  explosion  they  were  found  to 

Standards, — Sharp  and  Turnbull  ("  Physical  possess  conductivity.    When  heated  to  1,000**  to 

Review,"  July-August),  tis  the  result  of  a  care-  1,200''  C,  ammonium    chloride    and    cadmium 

ful  study  of  light  standards,  conclude  that  it  iodide  conducted  well,  others  only  fairly  or  not  at 

is  futile  to  attempt  to  obtain  concordant  pho-  all.    H.  S.  Carhart  (**  Physical  Review,"  March- 

tometric  results  from  freely  burning  candles,  April)  concludes  that  Sanford's  experiments  on 

th-tugh  the  English  is   more  stable  than  the  the  effect  of  the  surrounding  medium  on  the 

German.    The    most   satisfactory    results    are  conductivity  of  a  conductor  ("Annual  Cyclop»- 

given  by  standards  that  have  chimneys  to  pro-  dia,"  1893,  P.  621)  are  affected  by  some  systemat- 

tect  the  flame.  ic  error.    Experiments  of  his  own  with  more 

Electricity.  Electrification.— ^hork  Kelvin  delicate  methods  than  Prof.  San  ford's  show  no 
and  Magnus  Maclean  (London  Royal  Societv,  snch  results  as  his.  Bruno  Piesch  (Vienna  **  Be- 
May  31)  find  that  air  can  be  electrified  positively  richte,"  May  25)  finds  that  in  acids  and  so- 
or  negatively,  but  that  it  does  not  retain  nega-  hitions  of  salts  increase  of  pressure  produces  de- 
tive  electrification  so  long  as  positive.  For  sta-  crease  of  resistance,  but  the  decrease  is  less  as 
ble  equilibrium  it  is  necessary  that  the  electric  the  pressure  increases.  Polarization  in  general 
density,  if  not  uniform  throughout,  diminish  increases  with  the  pressure.  C.  V.  Burton  (Lon- 
froni  the  bounding  surface  inward.  Hence  a  don  Physical  Society,  April  27)  has  proposed  a 
])ortion  of  non-electrified  air  must  be  wholly  theory  of  the  mechanism  of  electrical  conduc- 
jsurrounded  by  electrified  air.  Prof.  J.  J.  Thom-  tion  that  is  set  forth  in  the  following  theorems, 
s^)n  ("  Nature,"  July  26)  points  out  that  these  ex-  which  he  deduces  from  generally  accepted  the- 
poriments  prove  simply  that  a  gas  can  be  elec-  ories  of  dielectrics  and  of  magnetism  :  **  I.  In  a 
trifipd,  ana  do  not  disprove  the  conclusion  region  containing  matter  there  may  be  (and 
roiched  by  him  in  his  '* Recent  Researches  in  probably  always  are)  some  parts  which  are  per- 
Electricity  and  Magnetism"  that  a  molecule  of  feet  insulators* and  some  parts  which  are  perfect 
sas  can  not  be  electrified,  and  that  the  charge  conductors,  but  there  can  be  no  parts  whose 
f»f  a  gas  is  carried  by  separated  atoms.  J.  J.  conductivity  is  finite  unless  every  finitely  con- 
Thomson  ("Philosophical  Magazine,"  April)  con-  ductive  portion  is  inclosed  by  a  perfectly  con- 
ftrms  the  idea  already  advanced  by  Lenard  that  ductive  envelope.  II.  In  metals  and  in  other 
the  electrification  developed  by  splashing  drops  non-electrolytes  whose  conductivity  is  finite  the 
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transmission  of  currents  must  be  effected  by  tho  in  photographing  by  electric  vibrations  by  lav- 
intermittent  contact  of  perfectly  conductive  par-  ing  a  coin  on  the  sensitized  side  of  a  plate  add 
tides.  III.  If  we  suppose  that  in  a  substance  at  connecting  it  with  the  terminal  of  a  small  in- 
the  absolute  zero  of  temperature  there  is  no  rela-  duction  coil,  while  a  piece  of  tinfoil  on  the  o^.- 
tive  motion  among  the  molecules  or  among  their  posite  side  was  connected  with  the  other  termi- 
appreciable  parts,  it  follows  that  every  sul^tancc  nal.  Prof.  F.  J.  Smith  by  the  same  method.  Uut 
at  this  temperature  must  have  eitHer  infinite  using  a  higher  potential,  has  obtained  the  >aioe 
specific  resistance  (which  does  not  imply  infinite  results  in  one  second,  while  Prof.  Sanford  re- 
dielectric  strength)  or  infinite  conductivity.'*  quired  from  a  half  hour  to  an  hour.    Garba^'Ni 

Convection. — Ilurmuzescu  (Societe  Franyaise  (Turin  Academy  of  Science)  finds  that  the  ein;- 

de   Physique,  reported  in   "Nature,"  Jan.   11)  tro-magnetic  radiation  reflected  from  a  woodtrn 

finds  that  if  dis^svmtnetry  be  caused  between  the  plank,  though  of  large  wave  length  oompar^^d 

2  knobs  of  a  Wimshurst  machine  by  fixing  a  with  the  dimensions  of  the  reflector,  is  not  st'at- 

point  to  one  of  them,  an  electroscope  placed  at  tered,  but  reflected   regularly.     Zehnder  (Wie- 

some  distance  becomes  charged  when  the  ma-  demann's  "  Annalen."  November)  has  polariit^i 

chine  is  worked.     The  charge  is  higher  when  Hertzian  rays  elliptically  and  circularly  by  Dieaii> 

the  electroscope  also  has  a  point.    That  it  is  due  of   2  wire    gratings.     Preece   ("  Engineering.'^ 

to  convection,  not  to  induction,  is  shown  by  the  London,  Feb.  23)  has  made  noteworthy  experi- 

fact  that  a  metallic  screen  does  not  prevent  it,  ments  in  inductive  telegraphy.     He  has  comniu- 

whereas  an  insulating  shade  placed  over  the  nicated  across  Smiles  of  water  by  means  of  po«- 

electroscope  does.  erful  alternating  currents  sent  through  a  gutia- 

Discharge,—^.  Piltchikoff  (Paris  Aca<lemy  of  percha  cable  600  yards  long  on  the  mainland 

Science)  has  devised  a  new  method  of  studying  and  2  wires  parallel  to  it  on  a  distant  island.   \U 

electric  discharges.    One  pole  of  a  Voss  machine  also  telephoned  by  induction  across  Loch  Nes>, 

is  joined  to  a  metal  point,  which  is  held  over  a  Scotland,  1^  mile.    H.  Poincare  (Paris  Aeademj 

copi)er  dish  connected  to  the  other  pole  and  con-  of  Science,  Dec.  26,  1898)  has  shown  mathemat-^ 

taming  a  layer  of  castor  oil.    If  the  point  is  ically  that  when  an  electrical  disturbance  movt:$ 

positively  charged  a  depression  is  formed  in  the  along  a  wire,  the  head  of  the  disturbance  moxi-^ 

oil,  and  if  a  small  screen  is  placed  between  the  with  such  velocity  that  in  front  of  the  head  the 

point  and  the  oil  there  is  produced  in  the  center  disturbance  is  ni7,  as  in  the  case  of  light  and  (»f 

of  the  depression  an  elevation  having  the  same  plane  sound  waves ;  but  the  electrical  disturb- 

size  and  shape  as  the  shadow  of  the  screen  would  ance,  unlike  the  others,  leaves  behind  it  a  residue 

have  if  the  point  were  luminous.    The  phenom-  of  finite  niflgnitude.    Kenelly  ("Electrical  Re* 

ena  are  shown  even  when  a  powerful  air  blast  is  view,"  London.  Dec.  15)  finds  that  wires  through 

sent  between  the  point  and  the  oil.  which  oscillatory  discharges  have  passed  are  (u- 

Eleetro-magnehc  Radiation  and  Oscillation, —  riously  bent  sometimes  at  a  right  angle,  and  that 
Mascart  ("  Comptes  Rendus,"  No.  6)  has  meas-  some  show  microscopic  holes  or  craters.    The*<' 
ured  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  Hertzian  eflfects  may  be  due  to  sudden  expansion  by  heat- 
waves by  calculating  the  period  from  the  dimeii-  ing.    They  are  not  influenced  by  a  msgnetic 
sions  of:  the  resonator  and  from  experimental  field.    Platiniridium  ^ves  the  best  results.    i\ 
measurement  of  the  wave  length,  using  the  data  E.  St.  John  (*'  American  Journal  of  Science." 
previously  obtained  by  Blondlot,  from  which  the  October)  finds  that  under  very   rapid  electric 
latter  thought  he  had  shown  a  diminution  of  oscillations  the  self-induction  of  iron  wire^  i< 
velocity  with  increase  of  wave  length.    A  more  greater  than  copper,  the  difference  varying  from 
accurate  calculation  of  the  frequency,  made  by  8*4  to  43  per  cent.,  and  increasing  as  the  aiami- 
Mascart,  gives  a  remarkably  constant  velocity,  ter  decreases.    Prof.  John  Trowbridge,  of  Har- 
whose  mean   is  803,200  kilometres  per  second,  vard  ("  Philosophical  Magazine,"  August),  finds 
This  is  about  1  per  cent,  higher  than  the  veloci-  that  a  unidirectional  spark  always  excites  an  o>- 
ty  of  light ;  but  Mascart  thinks  this  due  to  the  cillatory  discharge  in  a  secondary  circuit  if  its 
fact  that  the  calculated  value  of  the  self-induction  self-induction,  capacity,  and  resistance  permit, 
is  too  small.     Birkeland  and  Sarasin  ("Comptes        7%ermoe/ec/riW/y.-^'W.H.  Steele,  of  Melbourne 
Rendus,"  Nov.  6,  1898)  find  that  when  electric  University  (**  Science,"  No.  562),  in  experiments 
waves  passing  along  a  metal  wire  reach  the  end,  on  thermo  currents  in  a  single  metal  due  to  va- 
that  part  of  the  tul>e  of  electric  force  nearest  the  nations  in  temper,  found  that  a  sensitive  pal- 
wire  turns  about  the  end  almost  immediately;  but  vanometer  in  circuit  with  a  piece  of  iron  wire 
the  distant  parts,  not  being  capable  of  the  same  showed  a  current  when   the  wire  was  simpk 
angular  velocity,  remain  behind,  and  the  tube  warmed  with  the  fingers,  but  iron  was  the  only 
therefore  curves  like  a  comet's  tail.    As  the  ele-  metal  that  gave  a  current  wifh  a  temperatun* 
ments  of  the  tube  continue  to  move  at  right  an-  below  100"*  C.    A  like  effect  was  noticed  in  13 
gles  to  their  direction  for  the  time  being,  the  en-  different  metals  and  4  alloys.    Gold  gave  the 
ergy  escapes  from  the  end  of  the  wire  and  is  lost  highest  electro-motive  force — 0-5  volt ;  lead,  cop- 
in  the  surrounding  space.      P.  Lel>edew  (Wie-  per. tin,  zinc,  and  antimony  gave  0*3  volt:  while 
demann*s  "  Annalen,     August)  has  studied  the  the  highest  effect  obtaine<l  from  iron  was  0-0(B 
mechanical  effects  of  Hertzian  waves  on  rcsona-  volt.    The  phenomena  seem  Ui  be  suflicient  to 
tors  at  rest,  and  finds  that  when   tuned  to  a  mask  ordinary  thermoelectric  effects  at  a  red 
higher  pitch  a  suspended  resonator,  whether  re-  heat,  hence  the  accepted  thermoelectric  tables 
sponding  to  the  magnetic  or  to  the  electric  com-  are  probably  not  tnistworthy  for  high  terof>er»- 
ponents  of  the  wave,  is  attracted ;  when  tuned  to  tures.     G.  F.   Emery  (Ijondon  Royal   Society, 
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electro-motive  force  is  developed  proportionate  metre — quite  sufficient  for  a  molecular  stream, 
to  the  difference  of  temperature  of  the  junctions.  Lenard  (Wiedemann's  "Annalen,"  May)  thinks 
The  electro-motive  force  per  1°  C.  varied  with  that  deflection  does  not  invalidate  his  conclu- 
concentration,  the  value  for  pure  water  being  sions,  for  if  the  rays  are  molecular,  the  deflec- 
about  8*6.     For  some  iuilts  it  increases  with  con-  tion    should    depend    on  the    pressure    in  the 
centration,  while  for  others  it  diminishes.    In  ail  medium    througn   which  they   pass;  while  he 
ciises  the  current  goes  from  hot  to  cold  through  finds  that  when  they  pass  through  an  aluminum 
the  solution.   Henri  Bagard("  AnnalesdeChirnie  partition  from  a  chamber  in  which  the  pressure 
et  cle  Physique,"  September)  has  investigated  the  is  maintained  to  another  in  which  it  changes 
thermo-electric  force  between  2  electrolytes.     A  the  deflection  remains  constant.    The  change  of 
small  difference,  which  the  author  ascribes  to  deflection  observed  when  the  pressure  alters  in 
diffusion,  was  observed  between  measurements  the  first  chamber  is  due  to  the  production  of  a 
takea  with   a  heating  and  a  cooling  junction,  different  kind  of  rays.    The  rays  that  are  most 
The  electrolytes  were  separated  by  a  membrane,  easily  diffused  are  most  easily  deflected.    Gold- 
which  was  proved  to  have  no  effect  except  to  stein  (Berlin   Physical  Society,  Feb.  2)  distin- 
cause  the  electro- motive  force  to  diminish  slight-  guishes  5  kinds  of  cathode  rays,  all  of  which  in- 
ly with  time.    The  Peltier  and  Thomson  effects*  tersect  and  are  mixed  in  the  cathodic  light  as 
were  similar  to  those  obtained  with  metals.    Carl  ordinarily  observed  :  (1)  Yellow  rays  of  the  first 
Uaru**  ('•American  Journal  of  Science,"  Mav)  zone,  propagated    in  straight  lines,  non-phos- 
considers  that  2  metals  are  thermoelectricallv  phorescent,  not  affected  by  magnets.    (2)  Ravs 
i«lentical  when  the  sign  and  the  number  of  avaif-  of  the  second  zone,  which  also  move  in  straight 
able  molecular  paths  which  the  current  (or,  bet-  lines,  but  may  be  bent  out  of  their  course  by  a 
ter,  the  elementary  charge)  is  free  to  take  is  the  magnet  and  phosphoresce  when  they  strike  the 
same  in  both  metals.    C.  C.  Hutchins  (*'Ameri-  inner  wall  of  the  tube.    (3)  Rays  of  the  third 
can  Journal  of  Science,"  September)  finds  that  zone,   propagated   uniformly  in'  all  directions, 
tho  best  combination  for  a  thermo-couple  of  anti-  able  to  turn  coraers,  and  throwing  no  shadows. 
mi>ny  and  bismuth  alloys  is  for  one  element  bis-  (4)  Rays  that  produce  inverted   images  of  tho 
muth  with  2  to  5  per  cent,  antimony,  and  for  the  electrode  and  are  stopped  by  screens.    (5)  Rays 
t»ther  bismuth  with  5  to  10  per  cent.  tin.  that  are  ordinarily  invisible,  but  phosphoresce 
Photoelectricity. — Elster  and  Gteitel  give   in  with  the  appearance  of  bright  stars  where  they 
*-Xature"  (Sept.  6)  a  summary  of  their  recent  fall  on  the  wall  of  the  tulS.    J.  J.  Thomson,  to 
photoelectric  discoveries  for  the  benefit  of  Eng-  test  whether  the  cathode  rays  are  streams  of 
ii>h   readers.     They  find  that  clean  plates  of  molecules  or  ether  phenomena,   has  measured 
aluminum,   magnesium,  and   pure   or  amalga-  their  velocity,  and  finds  that  it  is  not  that  of 
mated  zinc  are,  when  negatively  electrified,  dis-  light,  but  agrees  very  nearly  with  that  which  a 
charged  in  a  few  seconds  by  light  from  the  sun  negatively  electrified  atom  of  hydrogen  would 
or  a  cloudless  sky.    The  part  of  the  spectrum  acouire  under  the  influence  of  the  fall  of  poten- 
thus  active  extends  from  the  blue  upward.    The  tiai  that  occurs  at  the  cathode.    Sir  David  Salo- 
more  electro-positive  a  metal  is,  the  larger  the  mons  (London  Royal  Society,  June  21)  flnds  that 
wave  length  capable  of  producing  a  photoelec-  bands  are  produced  more  easily  in  small  tubes 
trie  discharge.     Rubidium  is  sensitive  even  to  than  in  large  ones,  and  that  they  are  difficult  to 
dull-red  light.    Polarized  light  has  the  greatest  produce  unless  they  reach  to  the  glass  of  the 
effect  when  the  plane  of  polarization  is  perpen-  tube.    An  exceedingly  minute  current  may  pro- 
(iicular  to  that  of  incidence.    The  discharge  al-  duce  bands  which  disappear  on  increasing  it  and 
most  entirely  ceases  in  a  strong  magnetic  fleld.  reappear  when  it  is  furtner  increased^    The  dis- 
They  find  also  that  Hertzian  waves  pass  through  appearance  he  believes  to  be  due  to  an  optical 
a  Geissler  tube  having  an  alkaline  metal  elec-  illusion.    After  the  first  stage  the  apparent  dark 
troie  far  more  easily  in  daylight  than  in  darkness,  bands    probably   indicate  the    position  of    the 
In  one  case  the  disruptive  discharge  is  stopped  bright  bands,  the  apparent  bright  bands  being 
by  light,  namely,  when  the  sparks  of  an  influ-  actually   the  overlapping  parts  of  two  bands, 
once  machine  are  allowed  to  pass  between  a  brass  Carl  Kirn  (Wiedemann's  *'  Annalen,"  June)  finds 
ball  as  anode  and  a  clean  zinc  disk  as  cathode,  that  the  spectrum  of  the  afterglow  of  a  Geissler 
'  Lodge    (British    Association,    1894)  finds    that  tube  is  almost  precisely  that  of  the  first  visible 
when   the  inside  of  an  electrified  pewter  pot  light  from  a  heated  solid,  namely,  a  band  in  the 
is  illuminated  it  does  not  leak,  but  when  the  yellow  gi-een  which  is  seen  as  gray.    The  whole 
edge  is  illuminated  it  leaks  rapidly.    Thus  the  afterglow  phenomenon  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
leakage  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  surface  tension  what  is  seen  when  a  solid  begins  to  glow.    The 
and  not  of  potential.  author  regards   the  afterglow  as  the  result  of 
Phenomena-  of  Exhausted  Tubes. — P.  Lenard,  chemical   modification  of  the  contents  of  the 
from  his  experiments  on  the  passage  of  cathode  tube. 

rays  througn  a  metallic  window  ("Annual  Cyclo-  Dielectrics. — Macfarlane  and  Pierce  ("  Phys- 

pjrdia,"  1893,  p.  623),  and  from  more  recent  ex-  ical   Review,"   November-December,    1893,   and 

periments  on   very  high    vacua  (Wiedemann's  September-October,  1894)   find   that  while  thin 

"  Annalen  "),  concludes  that  those  rays  are  phe-  strata  of  solid  or  liquid  dielectrics  are  equally 

nomena  of  the  ether,  and  not  streams  of  electri-  strong,  whatever  the  thickness,  thin   strata  of 

fied     molecules.       Prof.     Fitzgerald     (London  gaseous  dielectrics  weaken  as  the  thickness  in- 

"  Electrician,"  March  2.5)  disputes  this  conclu-  creases.    This  seems  to  be  due  to  the  ease  with 

sion,  and  maintains  that  the  fact  that  the  rays  which  the  gas  allows  discharge  by  convection; 

can    be    deflected    by  a  magnet    disproves    it.  for  when  a  liquid  layer  is  thick  enough  to  permit 

Though  Lenard*s  vacua  were  very  high,  they  convection  currents  discharge  takes  place  at  a 

still  contained  10*^  molecules  to  the  cubic  inilli-  lower  difference  of  potential.    Graetz  and  Fomm 
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(Wiedemann's  "A nnalen,"  September) obtain  re-  be  effected  more  economically  by  the  cell  thao 

suits  that  contradict  Mascart  and  Joubert*s  as-  by  combustion,  the  one  essential  being  an  electru- 

sumption  that  small  dielectric  bodies  in  an  elec-  lyte  that  will   permit  the  necessary  chemica] 

trostatic  field  do  not  exert  forces  on  each  other,  action  without  undergoing  permanent  change. 
They  find  that  bars  and  plates  so  situated  tend        Electrolysis. — U.  Behn   (Wiedemann's  *•  Ab- 

to  turn  with  axes  or  planes  parallel  to  the  lines  nalen,"  January)  has  investigated   the   regiiUr 

of  force.    A  small  disk  of  sulphur  or  paraffin  deposition  of  silver  in  radial  lines  on  a  platinti:. 

hung  between  condenser  plates  may  thus  serve  bowl  as  cathode,  and  considers  that  the  lines  <  r 

as  a  *•  dielectric  voltmeter."     Nicolaieff  (Paris  ridges  are  due  to  convection  currents  set  up  u. 

Academy  of  Science,  Sept.  3)  has  studied  dis-  the  electrolyte  by  the  changes  in  concentratiim 

Slacement  currents  in  dielectrics  by  suspending  that  go  on  in  the  liquid.  W  ith  silver  nitrate  tht 
isks  or  rings  of  dielectrics  between  the  poles  of  best  effect  is  obtained  when  the  solution  is  ecu- 
an  electro-magnet  and  observing  the  differences  centrated  and  the  current  density  smalL  Id- 
of  displacement  for  constant  and  alternating  crease  of  temperature  facilitates  the  fonnatioi. 
currents  due  to  the  secondary  field  set  up  by  of  the  ridges,  but  electro-motive  force  $eem»  td 
displacement  currents  in  the  latter  case.  Eleo-  have  no  influence.  The  author  succeeded  in  (U 
trolytes  in  annular  glass  tubes  were  found  to  be-  taining  the  effect  also  with  copper  sulphate,  lead 
have  just  like  perfect  dielectrics.  acetate,  and  zinc  sulphate.  Lehmann  (WiKle- 
Speciflc  Inauetix^  CapcLcity, — C.  B.  Thwing  mann's  *'Annalen/' July) has  observed  that  wh^n 
("  Pnysical  Review,"  July-August),  by  using  an  a  solution  of  Congo  red  is  electrolyzed  a  blue  ha)* 
electric  resonance  method  of  ^rreat  simplicity,  forms  around  the  anode  and  a  red  one  arouLu 
has  obtained  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  a  the  cathode.  These  extend  gradually,  and  k^ 
large  number  of  dielectrics,  and  has  attempted  they  meet  a  blue  pigment  is  precipitated  on  tht 
to  establish  a  relation  between  these  and  their  side  next  the  anode,  while  on  the  cathode  M^r 
chemical  constitution.  Blondlot  (Paris  Academy  the  liquid  becomes  colorless.  The  author  thinks 
of  Science.  Oct.  8)  finds,  by  measuring  the  propar  that  oppositely  charged  molecules  dissociated  at 
gation  of  electro- magnetic  waves  in  ice,  that  its  the  electrodes' apprMch  along  lines  of  force  tiil 
specific  inductive  capacity  is  204.  Bouty  had  they  meet  and  combine.  Other  solutions  give 
previously  obtained  by  other  methods  the  value  analogous  results.  John  Daniel  (**  Philosophicai 
78 — a  capacity  enormously  greater  than  that  of  Magazine,"  March),  continuing  his  investigatioD> 
any  other  dielectric.  Robert  Weber  ("Archives  on  the  passage  of  ions  through  a  thin  metal  jar- 
de'Geneve,  xxix,  571)  finds  that  for  air  and  for  tition,  and  the  minimum  current  strength  re- 
carbon  dioxide  the  inductive  capacity  diminishes  quired  for  polarization  with  such  a  partition 
with  the  electro-motive  force  of  the  charge,  and  (**  Annual  Cyclopiedia,"  1893,  p.  621),  finds  that 
that  for  ether  it  increases  with  the  difference  of  the  current  does  not  sensibly  affect  the  diffusion 
potential.  Conducting  bodies  have  an  inductive  of  copper  sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid  through 
capacity  that  remains  finite.  No  relation  exists  gold  leaf;  and  that  the  concentration  of  the  elei- 
between  the  composition  of  a  mixture  and  its  trolyte  has  an  important  influence  on  the  critical 
specific  inductive  capacity.    The  absolute  values  current,  which  appears  to  be  proportional  to  \\.^ 

do  not  follow  Maxwell's  law  {y/k  =  n).  """"cwS;.- Bedell  and  Kinsley  (Ameri^B 

The  Voltaic  ^rc— VioUe  (**  Journal  de  Phy-  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  Sept.  19)  havt 

sique,"  December)  regards  the  voltaic  arc  as  the  studied  the  phenomena  of  residual  discharge  in 

seat   of    a  definite  physical    phenomenon — the  condensers,  and  find  that  the  condition  of  a  ci)n- 

ebullition  of  carbon — since  it  is  characterized  denser  depends  on  its  history  for  weeks  or  even 

by  all  the  circumstances  of  normal  ebullition,  months  past    In  solid  dielectrics  the  **  soaking- 

Moissan.  however,  from  microscopical  examina-  in "  of  the  charge  diminishes  with   increasing 

tion  of  minute  fragments  of  pure  carbon,  part  temperature.    In  pure  oils  there  is  none  at  all. 
of  which  had  been  electrically  vaporized,  con-        Electric  Screens, — Ayrton  and  Mather  (ln«ti- 

oludes  that  there  is  no  trace  at  all  of  fusion,  tution  of  Electrical  Engineers  [England],  April 

With  impure  carbon  a  chemical  compound,  as  a  12)  find  that  a  varnish  of  gelatin  and  glacial 

boride  or  silicide,  may  be  formed  which  will  acetic  acid  covered  with  antisulphuric  enamel 

fuse.    Mascart  (Paris  Academy  of  Science,  Oct.  is  transparent,  and  at  the  same  time  so  good  a 

29)  finds  that  met^illic  vapors  accumulate  at  the  conductor  of  electricity  that  it  serves  as  a  perfect 

negative   pole  of    the  arc,  and  cyanogen  and  electric  screen.    Electric  instruments  whose  diai^ 

acetylene  at  the  positive— an  effect  apparently  are  covered  with  it  are  not  affected  by  electrical 

comparable  to  those  due  to  electrolysis.     A.  P.  disturbances  without. 

Trotter  (London  Royal  Society,  May  24),  by  ex-        Reactance.  —  This  electrical  quantity,  as  de- 

amining  the  voltaic  arc  through  a  revolving  per-  scribed  bv  Steinmetz  and  Bedell,  in  a  paper  be- 

forated  disk,  finds  that  a  bright  spot  at  or  near  fore  the  fnstitute  of  Electrical  Engineers  ("  Elec- 

the  middle  of  the  crater  rapidly  revolves  with  a  trical  Review,"  July  11),  is  similar  to  resistance, 

period  seeming  to  correspond  with  the  musical  but  the  electro-motive  force  that  overcomess  it 

nuni  of  the  arc.    The  author  explains  this  ap-  consumes  no  power,  being  at  right  angles  to  the 

pcarance  by  refraction  due  to  heated  vapor.  current.    Any  electro-motive  force  in  an  alter- 

Cells, — ()stwald  ("  Elektrischc  Zeitnng,"  June  nating  circuit  can  be  resolved  into  two  compo- 

14)  regards  a  galvanic  cell  as  a  machine  driven  nents — one  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  which 

by  osmotic  pressure,  the  voltage  depending  on  transmits  power,  and  the  other  at  right  anplcN 

the  difference  of  osmotic  pressure  of  the  metals  which  overcomes  the  reactance.    The  latter  id»t 

used — that  is,  practically  on  their  solubility  in  be  called  the  reactive  electro-motive  force,  anl 

the  acid.    lie  nelieves  that  the  transformation  may  be  due  to  self  or  mutual  induction,  to  ca- 

of  chemical  into  mechanical  energy  will  one  day  pacity,  or  to  some  outside  electro-motive  forcf. 
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Aecumulatora,  —  W.    M.    Stine    ("Electrical  In  reversing  the  magnetizing  current  of  a  solid 

Engineering,"  February)  states  that  a  serious  cylindrical   electro-magnet  the  induction  does 

loss  of  energy  in  storage  batteries  is  caused  by  not  instantly  reverse,  and  the  reversal  occurs 

the  recombination  of  the  dissociated  atoms  into  later  at  the  center  of  the  core  than  near  the  sur- 

olcmentary  molecular  groups  as  soon  as  they  are  face,  owing  to  induced  currents  in  the  iron.    The 

set  free.  authors  experimented  upon  a  magnet  4  inched  in 

Alternating  Currents. — C.  J.  RoUesson  (Amer-  diameter,  forming  a  closed  magnetic  circuit,  and 

ican  Association,  1804)  has  devised  a  method  formed,  for  part  of  its  length,  of  an  iron  core 

of   recording  phonographically  the  changes  in  surrounded  by  two  concentric  tubes,  between 

an  alternating  current.    First  a  record  of  the  which  were  placed  exploring  coils  of  fine  copper 

curve  is  produced  on  the  wax  cylinder,  and  then  wire.     The  currents  induced  in  these  coils  by 

this  record  is  magnified  by  a  multiplying  ar-  reversal  of  the  magnetizing  current  lasted  some- 

ningement.  times  more  than  half  a  minute.   With  two  cylin- 

Electric  Radiometer, — Riccardo  Arno  ("  L'El-  ders  of  different  diameters  similar  events  occur, 
cttricista,''  Rome)  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  but  at  times  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the 
a  rotation  similar  to  that  of  the  radiometer  by  diameters.  Ascoli  and  Lovi  (Accademia  dei 
placing  an  exhausted  bulb  containing  a  small  Lincei)  find  that  the  radial  distribution  of  mag- 
windmill  in  a  rotating  electrostatic  field.  The  netism  in  long  cylinders  (50  centimetres)  is  prac- 
author  describes  his  precautions  and  reasons  for  tically  uniform,  while  in  shorter  cylinders  there 
considering  that  the  effect  must  be  due  to  some  is  an  increase  in  the  induction  in  passing  from 
action  of  the  rotating  field  on  the  molecules  of  the  axis  outward,  which  is  greater  with  strong 
the  gas  that  tends  to  increase  their  velocity  in  than  with  weak  inducing  fields,  and  is  most  no- 
the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  field.  ticeable  with  cylinders  5  to  10  centimetres  long. 

Eleetro-motive Force,  —  T.  H.  Blakesley  (Lon-  P.  Joubin  (Paris  Academy  of  Science.  Jan.  8), 

don   Physical  Society,  Feb.  23)  gives  the  proof  from  comparison  of  the  formulcB  representing 

of  a  new  electrical  theorem.     Premising  that,  the  magnetization  of  soft  iron,  in  terms  of  its 

if  in  any  system  of  conductors  two  or  more  susceptibility  and  the  strength  of  the  field,  with 

modes  of  disposition  of  sources  of  electro-motive  those  for  solution  in  fiuids,  concludes  that  the 

force  produce  in  every  part  of  the  network  the  two  phenomena  are  analogous,  and  that  magnetic 

same  current,  such  systems  of  disposition  are  and  solutive  saturation  may  be  calculated  by  the 

called  "  equivalent  systems,"  he  states  the  theo-  same  formulae.    Circular  magnetization  has  been 

rem  as  follows :  **  In  any  system  of  conductors  investigated  by  I.  Klemencic  (Vienna  "  Berichte," 

possessing  seats  of  electro-motive  force  at  any  July  5),  who  finds  that  with  soft  annealed  iron 

number  of  points,  if  any  of  these  sources  be  sup-  wire  the  susceptibility  circularly  about  the  axis 

posed  to  move  continuously  along  the  various  is  less  then  along  the  axis.    If  the  wire  be  hard- 

tiare  of  the  conducting  system,  and  where  a  point  ened  by  a  stress,  the  susceptibility  diminishes 

of  junction  is  encountered,  each  to  become  a  seat  longitudinally  more  rapidly  than  circularly,  and 

of  the  same  electro- motive  force  in  each  of  the  the  behavior  of  soft  iron  may  even  be  reversed, 

newly  encountered  bars,  then  the  disposition  at  The  remanent  magnetism  is  greater  for  circular 

any  moment  is  equivalent  to  that  at  any  other  than  for  axial  magnetization,  especially  in  hard 

moment,  and  therefore  to  the  original  dispo-  iron  and  in  steel.   The  same  experimenter  (Vienna 

sition."  Academy)  finds  the  values  obtained  for  the  per- 

Earth  Currents. — L.  Palmieri  (*•  I/Eclairage  meability  of  iron  when  magnetized  by  rapid  elec- 

Electrique "),  from  several  years'  study  of  the  trical  oscillations  agree  with  those  obtained  by 

earth  currents  near  Vesuvius,  finds  that  when  Rayloigh  with  very  feeble  magnetizing  forces, 

the  volcano  is  (quiescent  the  currents  ascend,  and  This  indicates  either  that  the  magnetizmg  force 

when  its  activity  increases  they  descend.  of  the  oscillations  is  small,  or  that  the  magnet- 

Magrnetism.     The  Magnetic  Field. — H.  Du  ization  is  unable  to  follow  the  rapid  changes  in 

Bois  (Wiedemann's  "Annalen,"  li,  p.  537)  has  the  force.     L.  W.  Austin  (**  Physical  Review," 

produced  very  strong  magnetic  fields  with  ring  March-April)  finds  that  the  magnetic  moment 

electro  -  magnets,    by    concentrating    the    flux  of  a  permanent  magnet,  magnetized  at  ordinary 

through  properly  shaped  pole  pieces.     He  con-  temperatures,  becomes  slightly  greater  when  its 

eludes  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  fields  of  temperature  is  reduced  to  that  of  solid  carbon 

40,000  centigramme  second  units  with  magnets  dioxide  and  ether.    This  result  is  in  direct  con- 

of  reasonable  size.    The  assumption  that  leakage  tradiction  to  that  obtained  by  Prof.  J.  Trow- 

increases  as  saturation  approaches  is  found  to  be  bridge  ("American  Journal  of  Science,"  xxi,  16). 

incorrect,    Weber  (*'  Elektrische  Zeitung,"  Nov.  P.  Curie  (Paris  Academy  of  Science,  May  21) 

1),  using  a  method  based  on  the  behavior  of  finds  that  oxygen,  manganese  chloride,  ferrous 

liquids  in  capillary  tubes,  finds  that  the  field  sulphate,  and 'palladium  follow  the  law  expressed 

between  the  poles  of  powerful  electro-magnets  u    4.u    ^         i    7       A      ,         7    •     ^1  .« 

ending  in  truncated  cones  is  not  uniform,  as  has  ^^  ^^®  formula  A:  =  ^,  where  k  is  the  specific 

been  supposed.    A.  C.  Crehore  (American  Insti-  constant  of  magnetization,  A  a  constant,  and  T 

tute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  May  17)  has  devised  the  absolute  temperature.  S.  H.  Brackett  ("  Phys- 

a  method  for  recording  the  variation  of  a  mag-  ical  Review,"  November-December),  from  experi- 

netic  field,  and  so  that  of  the  current  to  which  ments  on  iridium,  concludes  that  this  metal  has 

it  is  due,  by  change  in  the  refractive  power  of  a  very  low  permeability  but  great  coercive  force, 

material  in  the  field.  with  high  intensity  of  magnetization. 

Magnetization,  —  J.  Hopkinson  and  E.  Wil-  Elongation  due  to  Magnetization.  —  S.  J. 
son  (London  Royal  Society,  May  31)  have  inves-  Lochner  ("  Philosophical  Magazine,"  December) 
tigated  the  propagation  of  magnetization  in  iron  finds  that,  for  a  given  magnetizing  field,  differ- 
as  affected  uy  the  electric  currents  in  the  iron,  ent  elongations  are  produced  in  a  bar  of  soft 
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iron,  according  to  whether  the  mn^ctizing  cur-  exerted  by  a  laminated  electro-magnet  on  i:? 

rent  is  turned  on  suddenly  or  applied  gradually,  armature  is  the  same,  whether  it  be  excited  by 

In  the  latter  case  it  made  a  difference  whether  a  continuous  or  by  an  alternating  current  vi 

the  current  reached  its  final  stage  by  increase  equal  strength.    For  higher  inductions  the  con- 

from  a  lower  value  or  by  decrease  from  a  higher,  tinuous  current  gives  slightly  greater  force. 

If  the  current  be  gradually  increased  a  point  of  I^ree  Magnetism, — Curie  ("Journal  de  Phy- 

maximum  elongation  is  reached.    A  further  in-  sique."  September),  employing  his  methyl  «»f 

cretise  of  current  causes  a  decrease  of  elongation,  physical  symmetry  (see  below),  shows  that  ther>* 

but  a  gradual  decrease  results  in  a  still  greater  is  nothing  absurd  or  inconsistent  with  facts  in 

elongation.    The  expansion  is  a  function  of  the  the  supposition  that  magnetic  conductibility  and 

ratio  between  the  diameter  and  length  of  the  free  magnetism  may  exist, 

bar,  varying  approximately  as  the  square  root  of  Magnetic  JShields. — Prof.  A.  W.  Rucker{L(.tn- 

this  ratio,  and  also  directly  as  the  permeability,  don  Physical  Society,  Nov.  24,  1893)  finds  l«y 

The  measurements  were  made  with  an  inter-  theoretical  considerations,  which  are  confimit-d 

ferential  refractometer  (**  Annual  Cyclopedia,"  bv  experiment,  that  for  a  small  thickness  a  :«in- 

1893,  p.  621)  that  could  read  to  the  millionth  of  gle  continuous  shield  gives  the  best  results,  while 

an  inch.    II.  Nagaoka  (ibid.,  December)  finds  that  for  a  greater  thickness  two  shells  separated  by 

the  elongation  in  iron  and  the  contraction  in  an  air  gap  are  better.    When  the  permeability 

nickel,  due  to  magnetization,  is  accompanied  by  of  the  suustance  is  his^h,  the  best  shielding  is 

hysteresis,  so  that  when  a  wire  has  been  mag-  obtained  when  the  radii  of  the  bounding  sur- 

netized  it  can  not  be  brought  to  its  original  faces  of  the  shells  are  in  geometrical  progres!?i«.n. 

length  simply  by  reversing  the  magnetic  field.  MisceHaiiy.    Standards  of  Meaf^uttmtui. — 

Ilmteresis.  —  C.    P.    Steinmetz    ("Electrical  C.  E.  (3uillaume  ("Journal  de  Physique,"  May  i 

World,"  New  York,  June  9)  calls  attention  to  has  carefully  investigated  metals  suitable  for  the 

the  fact  that  hysteresis  and  magnetic  friction  construction  of  standards  of  length.    The  c^>n- 

have  no  direct  relation,  although  they  are  equal  ditions  to  be  fulfilled  are  reasonable  price,  h&rd- 

when  there  is  no  external  source  or  expenditure  ness,  and  good  polish,  constancy  of  length  at  a 

of  energy.    If  there  is  external  transformation  given  temperature,  power  of  resisting  moisture 

of  energy,  as  in  revolving  machinery,  disappear-  and  ordinarv  chemicals,  and,  for  large  rule>.  a 

ance  of  hysteresis  means  only  that  the  energy  of  high    modulus    of   elasticity.     I  rid  io- platinum 

molecular  friction  is  supplied  from  a  different  fulfills  all  expectations  in  regard  to  durability, 

source.    Prof.  Ewing  and  Miss  Klaasen  ("  Elec-  but  the  cost  of  a  metre  rule  would  be  about 

trician,"  London,  May  11)  find  that  when  a  rap-  f  2,000.    The  condition  of  constancy  excludes  all 

idly  alternating  current  is  passed  through  one  zinc  alloys.    Ferro-nickel  is  acted  on  by  water, 

of  a  pair  of  coils,  the  magnetizing  effect  of  a  Phosphor  and  aluminum  bronzes  are  blackeiud 

steady  current  through  the  other  is  nearly  inde-  by  steam,  and  white  bronze  (nickel  35  r*artN 

pendent  of  the  previous  history  of  the  iron,  hys-  copper  65  parts)  is  attacked  by  traces  of  sulphur 

teresis  being  almost  absent.    The  effect  is  ex-  or  chlorine.    Nickel  is,  on  the  whole,  the  uhj^x 

plained  by  the  molecular  jarring  effected  by  the  suitable  metal,  but  it  is  difiScult  to  obtain  com- 

alternating  current.    F.  G.  Baily  (British  Asso-  mercially  free  from  small  punctures,  and  until 

ciation.    1804)    has    confirmed    experimentally  this  difl^culty  is  surmounted  an  alloy  of  equal 

Ewing's  deduction  from  his  theory,  that  in  a  parts  of  nickel  and  copper  may  do  good  service 

rotating  field  the  hysteresis  should  diminish  at  a  at  moderate  cost, 

high  induction.       '  Symmetry  in  Physical  Phenomena, — P.  Curie 

Induction. — Ernst  Lecher  (Vienna  "Berichte,"  (•'Journal  de  Physique,"  September)  has  made 

July  12)  finds  that  if  a  magnet  is  divided  equato-  an    exhaustive    classification   of    the   different 

rially  into  halves  that  can  rotate  separately  it  is  forms  of  symmetry  with  special  reference  u* 

possible  to  obtain  from  the  two  ends  by  suitable  physics,  and  shows  how  it  may  be  used  as  an  aid 

spring  contacts  an  induction  current  that  can  to  physical  investigation. 

not  be  due  to  a  cutting  of  the  rotating  lines  of  Physical  Nomenclature, — Fitzgerald  and  Trou- 

force  in  the  short  spring  contacts.    The  current  ton  ("Nature,"  Dec.  14,  1893)  lecommend  the 

may  be  explained  on  the  supposition  once  enter-  extension  to  general  physics  of  Ileaviside's  elfc- 

tained  by  Faraday,  but  later  abandoned  by  him,  tro-magnetic  system  of  nomenclature.    This  u>e> 

that  therotating  magnet  cuts  its  own  fixeS  lines  the  termination  tion  for  the  phenomenon,  aur*- 

of  force  and  thus  has  an  electro-motive  action.  for  its  amount,  and    itity  for  its  coefficient. 

Electrical  Resistance  as  affected  by  Magnet-  Thus  we  should  have  sets  of  words  like  absorfH 

ism. — Du  Bois  (Berlin  Physical  Society,  June  1)  tion,  absorbance,  absorbivity;  diffusion,  diffu- 

has  investigated  the  changes  of  i*esistance  of  a  sance,  diffusivity;  reflection,  reflectance,  refltf*- 

bismuth  spiral  in  a  powerful  magnetic  field.    In  tivity ;  rotation,  rotatance,  relativity.    "  Inert- 

a  field  of  38,000  C.  (i.  S.  units  the  resistance  is  3  ance"  would  correspond  to  what  we  now  call 

times  that  in  one  of  zero  intensity.    In  weak  "  mass,"  and  "  inertivity  "  to  "  density." 

fields  a  rise  of  temperature  increases  the  resist-  PHYSIOLOGY.    Respiration. — An  investi- 

ance ;  in  stronger  fields  the  effect  is  less,  and  it  gation  of  the  respiratory  exchange  in  eggs  hn:* 

vanishes  in  a  field  of  7,000  C.  G.  S.    In  still  been  made  by  M.  S.  Pembrey,  5l.  H.  Gordr.n, 

stronger  fields  the  resistance  of  a  warm  spiral  is  and  R.  Warren  as  a  part,  of  the  research  up-n 

less  than  that  of  a  cold  one.    The  temperatures  the  power  in  virtue    of  which  warm-blo4idt-d 

observed  were  between  0*  and  25°  C.  animals  are  able  to  vary  their  production  of 

Strength  of  an  Electro-magnet. — S.  P.  Thomp-  heat  according  to  the  varying  temperature  of 

son  and  M.  Walker  (London  Physical  Society,  their  surroundings.    The  authors  find  that  tho 

April  27)  find  that  when  the  magnetic  induction  developing  chick  during  the  greater  part  of  the 

docs  not  exceed  4,000  C.  (t.  S.  units  the  pull  period  of  incubation  responds  to  changes  of  ex- 
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tcnial  temperature  in  the  same  manner  as  a  Slowing  and  arrest  of  the  respiratory  rhythm 
<  old-blooded  animal ;  that  toward  the  end  of  in-  was  obtained  in  the  cortical  area  situated  just 
c'ubation,  about  the  twentieth    or   twenty-first  outside  the  olfactory  tract,  in  front  of  the  point 
day,  there  is  an  intermediate  stage  in  which  no  where  the  tract  joins  the  tern porosphenoidal  lobe. 
marked  res[)onse  is  observed ;  and  that  this  ap-  On  exposing  successive  and  vertical  sections  of 
parently  neutral  condition  is  succeeded,  when  the  hemisphere  the  same  result  was  obtained  by 
the  chick  is  hatched,  by  a  staffe  in  which  it  reacts  excitation  applied  in  the  line  of  the  strand  of 
lis  a  cold-blooded  animal.    The  apparently  neu-  fibers  known  as  the  olfactory  limb  of  the  an- 
tral stage  may  be  the  resultant  of  2  opposite  terior  commissure.     After  decussating  at  the 
tendencies— on  the  one  hand,  the  cold-blooded  anterior  commissure,  the  tract  is  continued  back- 
e<»n(lition;  on  the  other  hand,  the  imperfectly  ward  on  either  side  of  the  infundibulum  into 
developed  power  of  regulating  the  production  of  the  red  nucleus  below  and  external  to  the  aque- 
heat.     This  interpretation  seems  to  be  supported  duct  at  the  plane  of  exit  of  the  third   nerve. 
by  the  experiments  that  show  that  the  interme-  The  other  tnree  effects  are  in  the  form  of  in- 
mediate  stage  may  give  way  to  the  cold-blooded  creased  action.    The  first  of  them  is  accelera- 
(»r  to  the  warm-blooded  condition,  according  as  tion,  which  may  be  followed,  beginning  from  a 
the  chick  is  feeble  or  strong  and  healthy.    It  point  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  cortex  within 
api^ears  that  the  power  of  regulating  the  pro-  the  "  sensori-motor  "  area,  back  just  below  the 
fluction  of  heat  depends  upon  the  integrity  and  lenticular  nucleus,  where  it  borders  on  the  outer 
full  development  of  the  nervous  control  of  mus-  and    ventral   portion  of  the  internal  capsule, 
eiilar  action.    The  healthy  chick,  when  exposed  The  strand  runs  at  first  external  and  then  ven- 
t(>  cold,  responds  by  active  muscular  movement  tral  to  the  motor  portion  of  the  internal  capsule, 
and  increases  its  production  of  heat  and  carbonic  and  so  reaches  the  tegmentum.    The  lines  from 
su'id ;  in  the  case  of  the  feeble  chick,  the  cold  the  two  sides  meet  at  the  level  of  and  just  be- 
niay  produce  not  increased  excitability  but  col-  hind  the  exit  of  the  third  nerve.    The  second 
lapse,  when  the  chick  is  unable  to  respond  by  effect,  of  hyperinspiratory  clonus,  or  "  snuffing 
increased  muscular  activity,  and  passes  into  a  movements,    was  obtained  by  excitation  at  the 
condition   resembling  that    of   a   cold-blooded  junction  of  the  olfactory  bulb  and  tract,  and  then 
animal.  carrying  the  stimulation  backward  along  the  ol- 
The  experiments  of  M.  S.  Pembrey  on  the  re-  factory  tract ;  the  same  result  was  found  when 
action  of  animals  to  changes  of  externa]  tern-  the  uncinate  convolution  of  the  temporosphe- 
perature  turned  upon  the  production  of  heat  as  noidal  lobe  was  irritated.     Followed  from   the 
determined  by  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  dis-  uncus  this  excitable  region  passed  behind  the 
charged  from  the  animal.    In  the  mouse  the  out-  optic  tract  to  the  crus,  and  then  lay  ventrally  to 
put  of  carbonic  acid  was  rapidly  increased  as  the  the  crusta.    The  excitable  tract  on  each  side  thus 
te:nperature  was  lowered,  and  concurrently  with  converged  toward  the  middle  line  at  the  upper 
the  increase  the  animal's  muscular  activity  be-  border  of  the  pons.     The  other  experimental  re- 
came  more  vigorous.    In  the  developing  chick  suit  of  hyperinspiratory  clonus  is  of  such  fre- 
tho  effect  of  the  cold  on  the  twenty-first  day  was  qiiency  and  constancy  as  to  be  clearly  an  impor- 
to  decrease  the  discharge  of  carbonic  acid,  the  tant  general  phenomenon.    It  can  be  elicited  in 
chick  in  this  stage  behaving  like  a  cold-blooded  various  ways;  for  example,  excitation  of  the  de- 
animal.     A  comparatively  sudden  change  took  sccnding  motor  tract  in  the  corn  us  radiata  and 
)lttce  from  this  (lay  onward,  and  the  chick  acted  internal  capsule  yielded  this  result;  so  did  exci- 
ike  a  warm-blooded  animal.     Newly  hatched  tation  of  the  fifth  nerve  and  dura  mater,  as  well 
»igeons  reacted  for  the  first  few  days  like  cold-  as  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  both  before  and  after 
>lc»oded  animals,  the  output  of  carbonic  acid  de-  complete  removal  of  the  cerebrum, 
creasing  with  the  fall  in  external  temperature.  From  their  experiments,  made  to  determine 
The   influence  of  muscular  activity  upon   the  the  influence  of  bleeding  and  transfusion  upon 
production  of  heat  was  further  shown  by  details  the  respiratory  exchange,  M.  S.  Pembrey  and 
of  observations  made  upon  mice  after  section  A.   GQrber  find  that  severe  bleeding,  whether 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  during  anicsthesia;  in  followed  by  transfusion  or  not,  causes  no  decrease 
both  cases  the  muscular  paralysis  was  accom-  in  the  respiratory  exchange,  provided  that  the 
panied  by  a  change  in  the  reaction,  which  now  animal's  nutrition  does    not    suffer    from   the 
resembled  that  of  a  cold-blooded  animal.  operation.     The  respiratory  quotient  shows  vari- 
Kxperiments  by  Loewy  indicate  that  the  in-  ations,  but  these  are  apparently  not  greater  than 
terchange  of  gases  in  respiration  remains  com-  those  observed  in  the  normal  animal.    The  ef- 
paratively  unaltered,  notwithstanding  great  va-  feet  of  the  bleeding  is  marked  by  the  animars 
riations  in  the  composition  of  the  surrounding  diminished  reserve  store  of  energy.    Although 
nir.      Pressure,  even  doubling  the  amount  of  the  loss  of  blood  does  not  prevent  the  so-called 
oxygen,  rarefaction  of  the  air,  and  great  diminu-  vegetative  processes  from  going  on,  yet  the  ani- 
tion  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  seem  to  exert  but  mal  is  unable  to  undergo  any  great  muscular 
little  influence  on  the  elimination  of  carbonic-  exertion,  such  as   would  be  easily  borne  by  it 
acid  gas  or  on  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  in  the  normal  condition.    The  respiratory  ex- 
The  effect  upon  respiration  of  exciting  the  change  is  not  regulated  by  the  red  corpuscles, 
cerebrum  in  a  nonanipsthetized  animal  is  prol)-  the  carriers  of  oxygen,  but  by  the  demands  of 
ably  a  complex  one,  yet,  as  is  shown  by  vV.  S.  the  tissues.    The  animal,  when  it  is  at  rest,  is 
Spencer,  by  careful  regulation  of  the  anaesthetic  able  to  accommodate  itself,  even  to  a  loss  of  one 
state  four  constant  effects  can  be  obtained  upon  half  of  its  hcemoglobin,  and  the  exchange  of 
respiration   by  stimulation  of  the  cortex,  and  material  represented  by  respiration  is  as  great 
these  can  be  traced  down  each  in  a  course  of  its  as  that  of  a  normal  animal  when  it  also  is  at 
own  from  the  cortex  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  rest ;  the  cells  arc  able  to  obtain  an  adequate 
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supply  of  oxygen  notwithstanding  the  great  loss  increases  uniformly  with  the  temperature.   If 

of  hsemoglobm.     The  transfusion  with  saline  frogs  be  warmed  and  cooled  lapidl^  several  time% 

solutions  after  bleeding  does  not  appear  to  have  the  curves  of  carbonic-acid  evolution  snbsequect- 

any  special  effect  upon  the  respiratory  exchange ;  ly  obtained  are  either  perfectly  uniform  or  a^boi 

it  without  doubt  enables  the  animal  to  bear  a  abnormally  marked  changes  at  Tar}'ing  tempem- 

greater  loss  of  blood  than  it  could  otherwise,  tures.    The  curves  do  not  become  normal  a^&ic 

but  it  appears  to  owe  its  beneficial  effects  chiefly  for  several  days  after.    The  respiratory  qnotien: 

to  the  mechanical  assistance  which  it  crives  to  of  winter  frogs  in  which  the  bulb  has'  not  l»ern 

the  circulation  by  filling  the  blood  vessels.    The  injured  is  about  '63,  that  of  frogs  with  the  bn.i. 

solution  also  probably  economizes  the  fluids  in  injured  about  '45,  and  that  of  curarized  tn^ 

the  tissues,  and  removes  the  thirst,  which  is  and  frogs  subject  to  rapid  temperature  changes 

often  a  marked  symptom  of  a  great  loss  of  about  *5. 

blood.    Any  distinct  effect  upon  the  respiratory  Circnlation. — ^In  connection  with  £vkm«r.v 

change  is  not  shown  by  the  experiments.    The  researches  on  the  question  whether  sojourn  in 

results  also  afford  another  proof  that  the  vital  tropical  regions  causes  an  alteration  in  the  blaxi 

combustion  proceeds  chiefly  in  the  tissues  of  of  Europeans,  Dr.  Grijus,  of  Batavia,  Java,  ha.^ 

the  body  and  not  in  the  blood.    A  review  by  the  developed  a  new  method  of  determining  the  rol- 

authors  of  the  previous  work  of  other  observers  ume  in  question,  and  has  also  determined  the 

shows  that  their  results,  with  the  exception  of  influence  upon  the  blood  of  different  sub^tamf< 

those  of  Bauer,  agree  oil  the  main  points  with  in  watery  solution.    Defibrinated  blood  was  sot- 

those  obtained  in  the  present  investigation.    It  jected  to  a  whirling  motion  in  small  calibrated 

also  shows  how  much  experimental  evidence  has  tubes;  the  height  of  the  layer  of  cruor  was  mra«- 

accumulated  to  support  the  position  taken  up  ured,  the  serum  removed.* and  the  cruor  misfii 

and  defended  by  PflQger  upon  the  question  of  with  the  solution  in  question  and  again  vhirltd. 

the  relationship  of  the  tissues  to  exchange  of  The  solution  in  which  the  height  of  the  cruor  «a> 

material.  the  same  as  in  the  serum  was  isotonic   The  coc- 

Experiments   bv  Signora   Traube-Mengarini  centrations  of  the  solutions  of  salt,  cane  sugar, 

have  established  the  presumption  that  fishes  can  milk  sugar,  oxalate  of  sodium,  potassium  cEli*- 

recover  from  death  by  asphyxia  if  opportunity  ride,  and  asparagin,  that  leave  unaltered  thecruor. 

be  afforded  to  the  blood  of  freeing  itself  from  were  really  found  to  be  in  isotonic  relation.  0th- 

CO9  bv  combination  with  substances  introduced  er  substances — urea,  ammonium  chloride,  amino- 

into  the  surrounding  medium.    In  experiments  nium  nitrate,  glycerin,  and  alcohol — are  in  no 

made  by  Dr.  Jordi  at  Bern  on  the  causes  of  concentration  isotonic  with  the  blood  corpuscles 

asphyxia,  fishes  which  had  become  helpless  in  Potassium  bichromate  and  corrosive  sublimate 

the  condition  immediately  preceding  death  by  affect  the  blood  corpuscles  considerably  in  €flth 

exhaustion  of  air  recovered  when  transferred  to  concentration.    On  tnese  preliminary  results  tbe 

another  vessel  containing  boiled  out  water,  and  author  has  founded  a  new  method  for  the  deter- 

survived  for  periods  of  from  ten  to  seventeen  mination  of  the  volume  of  the  blood  corpuscles, 

hours     Fresh  fishes  introduced  into  the  water  A  new  method  of  measuring  the  amount  of  the 

which  had  been  tenanted  by  the  dead  fish  could  circulating  blood  and  the  work  done  by  the  heart, 

live  in  it  for  several  hours,  and,  when  a  little  described  by  Prof.  Zuntz.  depends  on  the  fact 

sodium  hydrate  was  added  to  the  water,  for  a  that  as  long  as  the  peripheral  resistance  is  oob- 

whole  day.    The  addition  of  sodium  hydrate  to  stant,  blood  pressure  is  dependent  on  the  volume 

the  water  caused  a  fish  dying  of  asphyxia  to  of  blood  driven  into  the  aorta  by  the  left  ventri- 

revive,  and  prolonged  its  life  for  more  than  forty-  cle.    When  the  heart  is  inhibited  by  stimulatioD 

five  hours.    The  addition  of  carbonic  acid  was,  of  the  vagus  the  blood  pressure  falls,  and  if  now 

liowever.  destructive  in  proportion  to  the  amount  a  volume  of  blood  is  injected  into  the  aorta  suf- 

of  the  substance  introducea.    From  experiments  ficient  to  raise  the  pressure  again  to  the  normal, 

made  upon  himself  to  determine  how  much  C0«  then  this  volume  must  be  equal  to  that  which  the 

he  could  support  in  inspired  air,  Dr.  Jordi  found  heart  ordinarily  drives  into  the  arterial  system, 

that  carbonic    dioxide   in    certain  proportions  The  method  has  shown  itself  to  be  reliable  in 

stimulates  respiration.  experiments  made  on  dogs,  and  has  already  yi(>ld- 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  on  the  evidence  ed  some  interesting  results  relating  to  the  eirtu- 

of  a  small  number  of  not  wholly  satisfactory  ob-  lation  which  are  to  be  further  investigated, 

servations  that  the  metabolism  of  cold-blooded  Additional  results  of  his  experiments  on  the 

animals,  contrary  to  what  is  the  case  with  warm-  influence  of  rarefied  and  compressed  air  on  the 

blooded  animals,  varies  uniformly  with  the  tem-  circulation  have  been  communicated  by  Dr.  Ad- 

perature.    Further  observations  have  been  made  Loewy,  of  Berlin.    As  was  shown  in  earlier  ex- 

upon  the  subject  to  see  if  this  were  actually  so  perinients,  a  diminution  of  pressure  to  aboat  450 

by  H.  M.  Vernon,  who  measured  the  carbonic  millimetres  of  mercury  was  tolerated  very  well 

acid  evolved  by  frogs  at  temperatures  from  0''  to  and  did  not  lead  to  any  real  disturbance,  and  the 

30°  C.    The  chief  conclusions  arrived  at  in  Mr.  lowered  oxygen  tension,  produced  either  by  still 

Vernon's  paper  are  that  the  carbonic  acid  given  greater  rarefaction  or  by  the  addition  of  carbonic 

off  by  intact  frogs  on  gradual  warming  varies  acid  to  the  air  breathed,  is  compensated  for  by 

within  narrow  limits  from  2°  C.  up  to  alwut  IT'S"  deeper  respiration.    The  author  desired  now  to 

C,  but  above  this  point  it  increases  rapidly  with  determine  by  experiment  whether,  with  rarefac- 

the  temperature.    On  cooling,  it  as  a  rule  be-  tion  of  the  air,  compensating  changes  can  be  ol»- 

comes  nearly  constant  from  about  17*5°  to  12'5''  served  in  the  vascular  system.    In  particular  he 

or  10°,  and  then  decreases  uniformly  with  the  determined  the  velocity  of  the  blooa  flow  by  the 

temperature.    In  curarized  frogs  and  frogs  with  method  recently  devised  by  Prof.  Zuntz  {*t|0 

their  bulb  injured  the  carbonic-acid  discharge  above)  in  animals  which  respired  in  rarefied  air 
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of  about  one  half  an  atmosphere,  and  found  that  fall  that  in  some  cases  amounts  to  one  fifth  of 

&t  each  systole  of  the  heart  the  volume  of  blood  the  initial  blood  pressure. 

ejected  exactly  equals  that  which  the  same  ani-  It  was  shown  by  Mr.  Bayliss  that  the  fall  of 

iuaI  shows  under  normal  pressure.    Thus,  if  the  blood  pressure  which  follows  the  excitation  of 

tension  of  the  oxygen  breathed  is  reduced  one  the  central  end  of  the  depressor  nerve  is  accom- 

h Alf,  the  effect  on  the  circulation  is  as  slight  as  it  panied  by  vasodilatation,  of  which  evidence  is 

id    on  the  respiration.     With  still  greater  rare-  afforded  in  the  case  of  the  kidney  by  the  simul- 

f justion  the  oxygen  tension  in  the  alveoli  can,  by  taneous  expansion  of  that  organ,  and  in  the  case 

deeper  respiration,  still  be  brought  to  the  level  of  the  lower  limbs  by  their  increase  in  volume. 

where  the  hemoglobin  of  the  blood  is  saturated,  As  the  vasoconstrictors  leave  the  spinal  cord  by 

and   no  distress  appears.    Dr.  Loewy  drew  in-  the  lower  lumbar  roots  the  section  of  the  cord  in 

teresting  conclusions  from  his  experiments  in  the  dorso-lumbar  region  will  cut  off  the  vaso- 

relation  to  the  meaning  of  mountain  sickness.  constrictors ;   and   smce,  under  these  circum- 

Among  the  results  recorded  by  Leonard  Hill  stances,  the  stimulation  of  the  depressor  still 

of  his  research  upon  the  influence  of  the  force  causes  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  limb, 

of  grravity  on  the  circulation  were  the  following :  the  author  was  led  to  conclude  (a)  that  the  dila- 

That  this  force  must  be  regarded  as  a  cardinal  tation  was  really  due  to  the  increased  activity 

factor  in  dealing  with  the  circulation  of  the  of  vasodilator  centers,  and  not  to  the  dimin- 

blood ;  that  the  important  duty  of  compensating  ished  activity  of  vasoconstrictor  centers ;  and 

for  the  simple  hydrostatic  effects  of  gravity  in  (6)  that  the  anterior  roots  by  which  the  vaso- 

changes  of  position  must  be  ascribed  to  the  dilator  nerves  of  the  lower  limbs  leave  the  cord 

splanchnic  vasomotor  mechanism;  that  the  effects  extend  higher  into  the  dorsal  region  than  is 

of  changing  the  position  afforded  a  most  delicate  the  case  with  constrictor  nerves.    Corroborative 

test  of  the  condition  of  the  vasomotor  mechan-  experiments  were  carried  out  in  which  the  cord 

i»ni ;  and  that  the  amount  of  compensation  de-  was  left  intact,  while  the  sympathetic,  in  which 

I>ended  largely  on  individual  differences.    The  the  vasodilators  run,  was  divided.     Under  these 

compensation  is  far  more  complete  in  upright  ani-  circumstances  no  increase  in  the  volume  of  the 

mals — such  as  the  monkey — than  in  rabbits,  cats,  limb  accompanied  the  depressor  excitation  be- 

or  dogs,  and  therefore  is  probably  much  more  cause  the  dilator  supply  was  cut  off. 

complete  in  man.    When  tne  power  of  compen-  Experiments  by  Prof.  Hill  show  that  under 

sat  ion  is  damaged  by  paralysis  of  the  splancnnio  normal    conditions    the    intracranial    pressure 

vasoconstrictors,   mduced  by  severe    operative  hardly  ever  exceeds  10  millimetres  of  mercury. 

procedures  or  by  injuries  to  the  spinal  cord,  by  The  author  finds,  further,  that  20  cubic  centi- 

asphyxia,  or  by  some  •  poison,  such  as  chloro-  metres  of  the  fiuid  can  be  slowly  driven  into  the 

fornr  or  curare,  then  the  influence  of  gravity  be-  subdural  space-i-at  the  rate  of  1  cubic  centimetre 

oomes  of  vital  importance.    The  feet-down  posi-  per  minute — without  harm ;  but  that  if  a  larger 

tion  is  of  far  greater  moment  than  the  feet-up  quantity  be  injected  an  immense  rise  of  arterial 

position,  because  when  the  power  of  compensa-  pressure  takes  place,  with  acceleration  of  the 

tion  is  destroyed  the  blood  drains  into  the  ab-  heart's  action  and  inspiratory  gasps  at  long  in- 

dominal  veins,  the  heart  is  emptied,  and  the  tervals,  which  are  followed  by  fall  of  arterial 

cerebral  circulation  ceases.    Generally  the  feet-  pressure  and  death. 

up   position  occasions  no  ill* consequence.    If  Prof.  Schftfer  exhibited  photographs  in  the 
the  heart  is  affected,  as  by  chloiufui  in  orcuraTe  British  Association  to  illustrate  a  research  made 
poisoning,  the  restoration  of  pressure  is  incom-  by  Dr.  Oliver  and  himself  as  to  the  functions  of 
plete,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  heart  may  be  the  suprarenal  bodies.    They  were  chiefly  photo- 
stopped  altogether  by  the  inrush  of  a  large  graphs  of  tracings  indicating  the  blood  pressure, 
quantity  of  blood,  caused  by  too  rapid  an  appli-  the  heart  beats,  and  the  volume  of  the  blood 
cation  of  pressure  on  the  abdomen.    Chloroform  vessels  in  such  localized  p>arts  as  a  limb  or  the 
rapidly  paralyzes  the  compensatory  vasomotor  kidney.    The  injection    of    suprarenal  extract 
mechanism  and  damages  tne  heart.    Ether,  on  was  seen  to  cause  a  great  rise  oi  blood  pressure, 
the  other  hand,  only  paralyzes  the  compensatory  due  not  to  any  raodiflcation  in  the  heart  beat 
vasomotor  mechanism  very  slowly.    The  vaso-  but  to  the  constriction  of  the  blood  vessels,  this 
motor  paralysis  induced   by  these  anadsthetics  constriction  being  dependent  upon  the  integrity 
lasts  for  some  considerable  time  after  the  re-  of  the  central  nervous  system, 
moval  of  the  anaesthetics.    Compression  or  ele-  An  account  is  given   by  Dr.  Starling  of  ex- 
vation  of  the  abdomen,  coupled  with  artificial  periments  which  have  lei  him  to  believe  that 
respiration  and  with  squeezing   of   the   heart  the  flow  of  lymph  from  the  thoracic  duct  is  de- 
throu^h  the  thoracic  walls,  is  the  best  means  of  pendent  upon  the  amount  of  blood  pressure  in 
restoring  an  animal  from  the  condition  of  chlo-  the  liver  capillaries,  and  hence  that  the  old  me- 
roform  collapse.  chanical  theory  of  lymph  formation  is  correct 
The  main  results  of  experiments  by  T.  Lauder  as  regards  this  source  of  lymph  flow.     He  finds 
Brunton  and  P.  W.  Tunnicliffo  on  the  effect  of  that  obstruction  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  must 
massage  on  the  circulation  are,  that  during  the  raise  the  pressure  in  the  portal  capillaries,  and 
massage  of  muscles  the  fiow  of  blood  through  that  a  similar  result  follows  obstruction  of  the 
them  is  increased;   that  immediately  after  the  abdominal  aorta.     The   flow  of   lymph   which 
cessation  of  massage  an  accumulation  of  blood  Heidenhain  observed  after  these  operations  was 
occurs  in  the  massaged  muscles,  and  this  is  rap-  not  therefore  necessarily  due  to  secretory  activity, 
idly  followed  by  an  increased  flow  through  the  but  must  occur  in  consequence  of  the  pressure 
muscles;  and  that  the  massage  of  a  considerable  even  if  the  permeabilitv  of  the  portal  capillary 
muscular  area  causes  at  first  a  slight  rise  in  the  walls  remains  unaltered.    Similarly  the  injection 
general  blood  pressure,  which  is  followed  by  a  of  a  large  quantity  of  saline  into  the  circulation 
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(hydraeiiiia)  causes  an  increas^ed  flow  in  conse-  culation.    It  appeared  probable  that  the  kiii< 

quence  of  the  purely  mechanical  rise  of  pressure  acid,  having  driven  out  the  carbonic  acid,  ha«i 

in  the  liver  capillaries,  this  rise  being  ascertained  combined  with  the  bases  of  the  carbooate;:  :\ 

by   taking  simultaneous  tracings  of  the  blood  the  blood.    Experiments  have  since  been  matit- 

pressure  in  the  portal  vein  and  the  inferior  vena  to  see  what  changes  were  produced  in  the  ga>e^ 

cava.    Many  lymphagogues  act  by  causing  hy-  of  the  blood  after  the  intravenous  injection  <f 

drasmia,  and  in  these  the  flow  of  lymph  must  sugar.    It  was  found  that  the  quantity  of  t^r- 

be  directly  caused  by  the  increase  in  the  portal  bonic  acid  was  diminished  in  the  mo^t  markeii 

capillary  pressure,    ^fhat  the  lymph  under  these  degree  during  the  first  hour  after  the  sugar  in- 

circurastances  comes  from  the  liver  is  shown  by  iection,  and  still  somewhat  so  from  three  to  fivt> 

the  absence  of  the  flow  from  the  thoracic  duct  hours  later.     These  results   support  the  \U'^ 

when  the  lymphatii^s  of  the  liver  are  ligatured,  that  the  lactic  acid  drives  the  carlN>nic  acid 

Some  lymphagogues,  the  action  of  which  was  from  the  sodium  salts  and  replaces  it.    Next,  tbt- 

specially  noted  by  Heidenhain  (such  as  crawfish  changes  in  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  hUmtl 

muscle  extract),  stimulate  the  flow  of  lymph  were  investigated.     It  was  found  that  oxygen 

without  giving  any  evidence  of  increased  pres-  was  diminished  to  a  marked  degree  during  ibf 

sure  in  the  portal  capillaries.    The  effect  of  these  first   hour  after  the  sugar  injection.     During 

lymphagogues  disappears  after  long-continued  the  third  and  fifth  hours  the  quantity  in  arterial 

obstruction  of  the  aorta,  and  on  this  ground,  was  that  usually  found  in  venous  blood.    Nu 

since  the  liver  lymph  still  flows,  the  author  con-  explanation  is  known  for  this  condition, 
eludes  that  lymphagogues  of  this  class  act  on        In  his  researches  on  the  clotting  of  blood  I)r. 

other  lymph  sources  than  the  liver,  and  proba-  Lilienfeld    has    succeeded    in    separating    ^L 

bly  in  the  main  upon  those  present  in  the  in-  Schmidt's  fibrinogen  into  2  substances,  throm- 

testines.  bosin  and  an  albumose.    The  former  unites  with 

In  his  experiments  on  the  flow  of  lymph  from  calcium  and  forms  fibrin,  while  the  albumo?^ 
the  hind  limbs.  Dr.  Lazarus  Barlow  found  no  in-  retards  clotting.  The  separation  of  fibrinogen 
crease  in  the  flow  when  considerable  though  in-  into  these  2  constituents  may  be  brought  al»Qt 
complete  venous  obstruction  was  maintain»l  for  by  means  of  acetic  acid,  nuclein,  nucleic  acid, 
one  nour,  while  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood,  and  other  substances.  Blood  clotting,  accord- 
muscles,  and  skin  showed  no  evidence  of  any  in-  ingly,  consists  in  a  disintegration  of  leucocytes, 
creased  exudation.  Such  increased  flow  and  setting  free  nuclein ;  the  latter  then  decompo!^t'^ 
exudation  occurred,  however,  when,  after  dam-  the  fibrinogen,  and  enables  the  thrombosin  fi» 
ning  up  the  katabolic  products,  the  tissues  under  unite  with  the  calcium  salts  of  the  blood.  While 
observation  were  supplied  with  blood  through  the  blood  is  circulating  in  the  body  it  contain- 
actively  dilated  artenoles.  The  dilatation,  when  no  free  nuclein  in  solution,  and  hence  clotttng  i^ 
caused  by  section  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  led  to  no  impossible.  The  author  further  considers  UJat 
such  increased  exudation  ;  hence  the  author  con-  peptones  (albumose)  and  leech  extract  prevent 
eluded  that  the  demands  of  the  tissue  are  an  clotting  by  themselves  uniting  with  the  calcium 
effective  factor  in  lymph  formation.  When  the  of  the  blood  and  thus  preventing  its  union  with 
arteries  are  actively  dilated  the  amount  of  exu-  thrombosin. 

dation  varies  directly  as  that  of  the  venous  fires-        The  researches  of  Heidenhain  and  Lohmann 

sure:  so  that  lymph    formation,  though  not  a  point   to  the  existence  of  weak  non-diffusible 

purely  mechanical  process,  is  nevertheless  sim-  acid  bodies  in  the  serum  and  the  corpuscle*  of 

pier  than  a  pure  secretion,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  blood  which  combine  with  large  quantities 

exists  in  the  salivary  glands.  of  alkali  in  a  form  that  is  capable  of  being  easily 

Having  made  a  careful  and  critical  study  of  destroyed  by  carbon  dioxide.    One  of  the  prinei- 

previous  researches  into  the  nature  of  the  germi-  pal  bodies  is  haemoglobin,  which  therefore  play's 

cidal  constituents  of  blood   serum,  and  experi-  an  important  part  m  regard  to  the  absorption  oi 

menting  with  serum  obtained  from  healthy  dogs  oxygen  and  the  maiutenance  of  the  alkalescence 

and    rabbits,    Drs.    Vaughan    and    McClintock  of  the  blood. 

(**  Medical  News,"  Philadelphia),  concluded  that :  An  account  is  given,  in  a  paper  by  Prof.  Ht?gfr 
(1)  The  serum  albumen  is  not  the  germicidal  on  the  unequal  diffusion  of  p(>isons  into  the orpn!> 
substance  in  blood  serum.  (2)  The  germicidal  of  the  body,  of  some  of  the  chief  means  by  which 
substance  must  belong  to  the  proteids,  otherwise  the  organism  continually  struggles  against  toxic 
it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  the  fact  that  a  substances,  the  principal  objects  to  be  effected 
temperature  of  55'  C.  renaers  blood  senim  in-  being  the  elimination  of  the  unaltered  poi>on. 
active.  (8)  The  only  proteid  likely  to  be  pres-  its  neutralization,  or  its  destruction.  The  neu- 
ent  in  blood  senim'  and  which  is  not  destroyed  tralization  may  be  a  true  chemical  combination, 
by  peptic  digestion  is  nuclein.  Having  reached  a*«  in  the  case  of  carbonic  acid,  or  a  physical 
these  conclusions  the  following  questions  natu-  localization  in  some  s()ecial  organs  that  can  en- 
rally  present  themselves  :  1.  Is  there  a  nuclein  in  dure  the  excess,  so  removing  it  from  the  rest  uf 
blood  serum!  2.  Has  this  nuclein,  if  there  be  the  organism.  Thus  morphine,  if  given  in  a 
one,  germicidal  properties!  These  questions  series  of  ii)creasing  doses,  accumulates  in  the 
Drs.  Vaughan  ana  McClintoc^k  have  attempted  liver,  spleen,  and  marrow  of  the  bones.  In  the 
to  answer.  They  found  that  blood  serum  con-  case  of  microbic  poisoning,  the  author,  while  ad- 
tains  a  nuclein  having  marked  germicidal  prop-  mitting  the  constant  multiplication  of  the  poison 
erties,  and  that  the  germicidal  constituent  of  by  phagocytosis,  etc., pointed  out  that  some  snch 
blood  serum  can  be  isolated.  process  of  neutralization  as  that  referred  to  i.<  a 

It  was  shown  by  Dr.  Vaughn  Ilarley,  in  1893,  possible,  and  even  a  probable,  antecedent  to  this 
that  the  intravenous  injection  of  grape  sugar  destruction.  Thus  the  liver  cells  and  their  sec  re- 
caused  an  increase  in  the  lactic  acid  in  the  cir-  tion  or  extract  appear  to  have  exceptional  anti- 
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toxic  properties.  Experiments  are  cited  that  that  members  of  Heidenhain's  first  class  of  lym- 
^how  the  extent  to  which  the  frog's  liver  can  phagogues — including  such  substances  as  pep- 
retain  and  digest  such  poisons  as  hyoscyamine  tone,  leech  extract,  crawfish  extract,  etc. — anect 
and  utilize  the  products  derived  from  them  as  a  injuriously  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  capillaries, 
food  supply  for  the  organs.  especially  in  the  liver,  increasing  their  perme- 
Nntriuoii. — The  nutritive  value  of  gelatin  ability ;  the  muscular  walls  of  the  blood  vessels, 
ha^  been  studied  by  Dr.  J.  Munk  in  experiments  especially  in  the  splanchnic  area,  producing  vas- 
on  a  dog.  Till  the  present  time  it  was  only  cular  dilatation ;  and  the  heart  muscle.  The  in- 
known  that  gelatin  alone  could  not  make  good  creased  flow  of  lymph  is  due  to  the  increased 
the  need  for  proteids,  but  that  a  diet  of  gelatin  permeability  of  the  hepatic  capillaries,  nearly  the ' 
with  some  proteid  leads  to  a  reduction  of  proteid  whole  of  the  increased  lymph  flow  being  derived 
metabolized.    The  author  had  propounded  the  from  the  liver. 

question.  How  far  can  ^latin  talce  the  place  of  Having  discovered  that  the  excretion  of  chlo- 

proteidst  and  had  earned  on  an  experiment  of  rine,  phosphorus,  lime,  and  magnesia  was  in- 

four  days'  duration.    After  the  dog  had  been  creased  in  man  during  hunger.  Dr.  J.  Munk,  in 

plained  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium  on  a  diet  of  some  ex()eriments  on  dogs,  found  that  during 

meat-raeal,  rice,  and  fat  containing  9,  grains  of  ten  days  of  fasting  all  four  of  these  substances, 

nitn>gen  in  the  form  of  proteid,  flve  sixths  of  this  especially  phosphorus  and  lime,  in  largely  in- 

nitrogen  was  replaced  by  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  creased  quantities  in  the  urine,  as  compared  with 

gelatin.    The  animal  continued  in  nitrogenous  days  of  normal  dieting,  and  increased  amounts  of 

eouilibrium.    It  appears  from  this  that  by  the  phosphorus,  lime,  and  magnesia  in  the  fieces.    By 

administration  of  gelatin  the  nitrogen  necessary  calculating,  from  the  amount  of  nitrogen  ex- 

as  proteids  can  be  reduced  far  below  the  mini-  creted,  the  amount  of  body  proteid  metabolized 

mum  metabolized  in  starvation  without  any  be-  during  hunger,  he  found  that  only  a  portion  of  the 

g-inning  metabolism  of  tissue  nitrogen.  excreted  phosphorus  could  have  come  from  the 

The  result  of  the  long-continued  investiga-  proteid ;  the  remainder  must  have  resulted  from 

tions  of  Dr.  Pavy  of  the  physiology  of  the  car-  the  metabolism  of  some  constituent  of  the  body 

bohydrates  and  their  fate  in  the  animal  body  is  rich  in  phosphorus  and  lime.    The  ratio  of  these 

the  conclusion  that  sugar  in  being  absorbed  from  to  each  other  corresponded  to  a  metabolism  of 

the  alimentary  canal  combines  with  some  pep-  bone  substance  amounting  to  about  89  grammes 

tone  to  form  a  proteid,  and  that  the  proteid  gen-  in  ten  days  of  hunger.    The  author  further  re- 

erally  has  a  glucoside  constitution.    After  their  ported  on  experiments  on  dogs,  in  which  he  at 

entrance  into  the  circulation  the  proteids  may  one  time  administered  a  given  amount  of  meat 

again  undergo  decomposition  or  disintegration,  all  at  once,  and  at  another  time  the  same  amount 

leading  to  tne  separation,  as  a  clearage  product,  of  meat  distributed  over  three  meals.    In  the  lat- 

of  sugar  or  of  fat,  the  former,  if  abundant,  mak-  ter  case  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  was 

ing  its  appearance  in  the  urine.  greater  than  in  the  former,  indicating  a  less  per- 

By  extraction  with  glycerin  Claude  Bernard  feet  utilization  of  the  proteid.    This  result  on 

obtained  from  liver  a  ferment  which  converted  dogs  is,  however,  not  applicable  to  man,  in  whose 

f^lycogen  into  sugar,  but  the  pro()erties  of  the  case  the  conditions  are  different,  and  in  whom,  as 

sugar  were  not  described.    In  a  research  by  Miss  shown  by  Ranke*s  older  experiments,  a  given 

M.  C.  Tebb  it  was  found  that  pig's  liver,  rapidly  amount  of  food  is  more  completely  utilized  if 

dried,  produced  dextrose  when  allowed  to  act  oh  taken  in  separate  portions  than  if  eaten  all  at 

starch  or  glycogen.    In  all  cases,  whether  an  ex-  once. 

tract  or  the  dried  tissue  was  used,  the  product  of  Prof.  A.  Kossel,  in  his  further  researches  on 

the  action  on  starch  or  glucose  gave  crystals  of  thymin,  a  decomposition  product  derived  from 

phenyl  glucosazene  with  phenyl  hydrazin,  and  nucleic  acid  extracted  from  the  thymus,  has  ob- 

the  reducing  power  increased  only  slightly  on  tained  a  substance  that  gives  all  the  reactions  of 

Smiling  with  acid;   hence  the  conclusion  was  Icvulinic  acid,  and  produces  a  salt  with  silver 

drawn  that  one  product  of  the  action  is  dextrose,  that  possesses  exactly  the  crystalline  form  of  the 

As  far  as  they  have  gone  experiments  with  fresh  silver  salt  of  levulinic  acid.    As  levulinic  acid 

liver  have  given  the  same  result.  originates  from  levulose,  and  is  viewed  by  many 

In  a  renewed  examination  of  Ileidenhain's  ex-  chemists  as  proof  of  the  presence  of  levulose,  so 

periments  dealing  with  the  action  of  peptone  on  from  the  above  reaction  the  presence  of  a  carbo- 

lymphformation,E.  II.  Starling  found  that  the  re-  hydrate  in  nucleic  acid  is  to  be  deduced.    The 

suits  did  not  justify  that  author's  conclusion  that  origin  of  the  nucleic  acid  is  indifferent  for  this 

lymph  should  be  regarded  as  a  secretion,  while  reaction,  since  it  is  found  with  all  nucleic  acids 

they  might  be  explained  if  lymph  production  were  — a  very  important  fact  in  relation  to  the  physi- 

loofeed  upon  as  dependent  on  the  two  factors  of  ology  of  metalx)lism.    The  attempt  to  discover 

intracapillary  pressure  and  permeability  of  the  a  carbohydrate  in  the  atom  complex  of  casein, 

vessel   wall.     A  fresh   investigation  was  there-  closely  related  to  nucleic  acid,  leu  to  the  diseov- 

fore  made,  from  which  Dr.  Starling  draws  con-  ery  of  a  substance  that  gave  all  the  reactions  of 

elusions  confirming  the  view  expressed  above;  levulinic  acid,  with  the  exception  of  the  levulinic 

and,  further,  that  members  of  Heidenhain's  sec-  acid  salts,  so  that  a  certain  conclusion  as  to  the 

ond  class  of  lymphagogues — including  crystal-  presence  of  a  carbohydrate  complex  in  casein  can 

loids.  such  as  sugar,  salt,  etc. — on  injection  into  not  be  drawn. 

the  blood  attract  water  from  the   tissues  and  In  the  experiments  of  Dr.  van  Noorden  and 

cauite  a  condition  of  hydraetmio  plethora  with  in-  Prof.  Zuntz  on  the  action   of  quinine  on  the 

creased  capillary  pressure,  the  increased  lymph  metabolism  of  man,  with  a  constant  diet  extend- 

flow  from  the  thoracic  duct  being  due  to  the  in-  ing  over  a  long  period,  and  after  nitrogenous 

cn>ased  pressure  in  the  abdominal  cavities,  and  equilibrium   was    established,  daily  increasing 
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doses  of  quinine  were  administered,  with  the  by  ultimately  fatal  bodily  disorders,  and  their 

result  that  during  the  time  it  was  given,  and  removal  is  followed  by  death;  yet  their  wei|rLt 

for  a  day  afterward,  the  output  of  nitrogen  was  is  to  that  of  the  whole  body  as  I'to  6,000  or  1<^. 

markedly  lessened,  but  later  on  rose  again  to  On  the  other  hand,  large  results  are  obtained  br 

its  initial  value.    Phosphorus  showed  the  same  the  administration  of  minute  doses  of  thyroid 

falling  off  as  did  the  nitrogen,  whereas  uric  acid  exti'act,  and  equally  striking  results  of  a  dig- 

was  lessened  only  in  the  period  subsequent  to  tinctive  character  by  giving  likewise  minute 

the  administration  of  quinine.   Under  the  action  doses  of  suprarenal  extract.    Another  illustra- 

of  the  drug  the  leucocytes  diminished  in  num-  tion  of  the  principle  under  consideration    is 

ber,  but  increased  again  later  on.    Careful  in-  found  in  the  pancreas,  a  gland  with  a  duct,  the 

vestig^tion  of  the  respiratory  interchange  showed  office  of  which  is  one  of  digestion.    When  it  is 

a  very  slight  but  distinctly  increased  consump-  removed  the  metabolic  process  of  digestion  is  de- 

tion  of  oxygen,  probably  explainable  by  the  in-  ranged,  and  diabetes  is  produced,  but  this  result 

creased  ventilation  of  the  lungs  while  the  drug  does  not  occur  if  a  very  small  part  of  the  gUnd  is 

was  taken  in.    This  fell  again  subsequently  to  left.    The  lesson  is  drawn  from  these  facts  that 

its  normal  magnitude.  there  is  no  organ  of  the  body,  however  small. 

Prof.  Weymouth  Reid  has  given  an  account  however  seemingly  unimportant,  which  we  ^n 

of  the  alteration  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  presume  to  neglect,  for  it  may  be,  as  with  the 

the  lateral  pouches  of  the  pigeon's  crop,  which  suprarenal  capsule,  the  thyroid  gland,  and  the 

is  associated  with  the  breeding  season  of  the  pancreas,  that  the  balance  of  assimilation  and 

bird,  and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  masses  of  nutrition,    upon    the    proper    maintenance   of 

fat-holding  material  constituting  what  is  called  which  the  health  of  the  whole  organism  immedi- 

p%geoh*8  milk.    The  secretion  of  this  material  is  ately  depends,  hinges  upon  the  integrity  of  such 

m  its  histological  features  analogous  to  the  for-  obscure  stnictures.    Nor,  as  the  investigation  of 

mation  of  sebum  in  the  sebaceous  glands,  the  the  attraction  particle  has  shown,  can  we  afford 

fat  being  contained  in  cells  that  are  cast  off  in  to  disregard  the  most  minute  detail  of  structure 

mass  from  the  mucous  surface.    The  material  is  of  the  b^^. 

used  for  feeding  the  young  pigeons,  and  when        In  the  investigation  of  a  case  of  leucaemia, 

analyzed  is  found  to  contain  from  7  to  9  per  Drs.  Jacob  and  KrOger,  of  Berlin,  found  that  an 

cent,  of  fat  and  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  pro-  increase  in  the  nitrogen  of  the  uric  acid  and 

teids,  the  chief  of   which    is  nucleo-albumin.  nuclein  bases  of  the  urine  is  associated  with  the 

Unlike  true  milk,  it  contains  no  su^r,    but  increase  in  the  number  of  leucocytes.    After  in- 

among  its  proteids  is  a  caseinogen  which  clots  jection  of  an  extract  of  spleen,  first  a  decrease, 

with  rennet  with  or  without  the  addition  of  cal-  and  then  an  increase,  in  tne  number  of  leuco- 

cic  chloride.  cytes  was  observed.     In  proportion  to  the  in- 

A  part  of  the  presidential  address  of  Prof.  E.  crease  of  the  leucocytes  an  increase  occurred  in 

A.  Schafe^  before  the  physiological  section  of  the  quantity  of  urine  excreted,  and  in  the  amount 

the  British  Association  is  devoted  to  the  con-  of  uric  acid  and  nuclein   bases.     When  after 

sideration  of  the  important  influence  exercised  some  days  the  number  of  leucocytes  decreased, 

by  minute  and  apparently  insignificant  organs —  the  quantity  of  urine,  of  uric  acid,  and  of  nu- 

"  next  to  nothings  "—on  physiological  functions,  clein  bases  also  diminished. 
Prominent  amon^  the  factors  of  this  kind  is  the        NerTons     System. — Growing    old    in    the 

central  or  attraction  particle,  the  office  of  which  higher  animals  being    regarded  as  a  normal 

is  described   in  another    part  of    this  article,  physiological  process,  accompanied  in  every  lis- 

Among  others  are  certain  oi'gans  the  functions  sue  by  normal  histological  changes.  Prof.  C.  F. 

of  which  are  very  obscure,  of  which  examples  Hodge  has  endeavored  to  determine  the  exact 

are  found  in  the  ductless  glands.    Not  all  of  nature  of  these  changes  in  nervous  tissue,    lie 

these  glands,  it  is  true,  are  obscure  in  function,  put  under  observation  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum, 

for  some  of  them  seem  very  obviously  devoted  cervical  cord,  and  first  cervical  ganglion  of  a  man 

to  the  formation  of  corpuscles  in  the  blood.   But  dying  of  old  age,  uncomplicated  by  visible  signs 

for  others  it  has  not  hitherto  been  possible  to  of  disease,  at  ninety-two  years;  the  first  cenic*l 

find  any  material  in  the  blood  which  they  have  ganglion  of  a  male  foetus  killed  by  accident  of 

furnished  to  it.    Extensive  disease  of  the  thyroid  birth;   portions  of  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and 

gland  is  followed  by  extensive  alterations  in  the  first  cervical  ganglion  of  a  man  killed  by  accident 

nutrition  of  the  body,  with  swellings,  nervous  at  the  age  of  forty-seven ;  and  supercesophageal 

and   muscular  affections,   modification   of    the  ganglia  of  a  number  of  old  honey  bees  prepared 

power   of    generating    heat,    semi-idiocy,  and,  side  by  side  with  brains  of  the  same  number  of 

finally,  in  extreme  cases,  death.     Similar  results  young  bees  tAken  as  they  emerged  from  the 

have  been  found  in  animals.     Yet  the  weight  of  brood  cells.    In  the  human  cerebrum  at  ninety- 

this  organ  is  not  more  than  one  sixteen  hun-  two    years  of  age   no   pronounced  abnormity 

dredth  part  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  body :  was  detected.     If  degenerative    changes  were 

and  it  is  found  that  even  if  a  minute  part  of  the  present  they  did  not  involve  a  sufficiently  larjre 

gland  be  left  while  the  greater  part  is  removed  proportion  of  cells  to  strike  one  in  ordinary 

the  symptoms  described  do  not  supervene.   Even  study  of  the  sections.    The  cells  of  Purkinje  ap- 

minute  detached  particles  that  lie  apart  from  peared  considerably  shrunken,  and  were  25  per 

'  the  main  organ  in  some  persons  are  sufficient,  cent,  fewer  than  in  sections  struck  from  the 

if  they  escape  removal,  to  carry  on  the  functions  cerebellum  of  the  middle  aged  man.    A  failure 

of  the  organ  and  ward  off  the  dangerous  symp-  of  the  nucleolus  in  the  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia 

toms.      Disease  of  the  suprarenal    capsules —  to  stain  with  osmic  acid  was  observed  in  the  oW 

small  bodies  close  to  the  kidneys,  but  having  no  man,  and  coupled  with  this  was  the  condition  of 

known  connection  with  them^is  accompanied  the  nucleus,  considerably  shrunken  and  with 
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irregular  japfged  outline.    The  protoplasm  was  periments  concerning  the  functions  of  the  cere- 
largeiy  filled  with  pigment  and  fat.    The  cells  oellum  lead  him  to  conclude  that  that  organ  is 
of  the' foetus  containca  no  pigment.    Comparing  one,  one  lateral  half  of  which  does  not  in  any 
the  foetus  with  the  old  man,  the  volume  of  nu-  great  measure  depend  for  the  proper  perform- 
cleus  was  as  100  to  64*2,  and  the  nucleoli  observ-  ance  of  its  functions  on  the  co-operation  of  the 
able  in  nuclei  were  as  53  to  5.    It  was  not  found  other  half.    The  bulk  of  the  impulses  pass  from 
possible  to  j^iin  much  light  upon  the  exact  point  one  half  of  the  organ  to  the  cerebrum,  or  spinal 
in  question  from  the  brain  of  the  man  killed  by  cord,  without  passing  to  the  other  half.    Three 
accident,  who  was,  however,  a  confirmed  alco-  factors  are  responsible  for  the  defective  move- 
holic.     In  the  bees  a  remarkable  difference  in  ments  which  result  on  ablation  of  different  parts 
size  was  noticed  l)etween  young  and  old  brains,  of  the  organ — inco-ordination,  rigidity,  and  mo- 
the   young  brains  completely  filling  the  brain  tor  paresis.    The  last  of  these  is  probably  di- 
case/ while  the  old  brains  were  shrunken  into  a  rectly  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  cerebellar 
flat  cake.    The  nuclei  of  the  young  brains  were  influence  from  the  muscles,  while  the  exalted  ex- 
large  and  clear,  their  protoplasm  was  dense  and  citability  of  the  opposite  cortex  cerebri,  which 
granular ;  while  in  the  old  brains  protoplasm  results  after  unilateral  ai)lation  of  the  cerebel- 
was  almost  absent  and  the  nuclei  were  greatly  lum,  is  probi\bly  a  provision  for  compensation 
shriveled — in  many  cases  almost  beyond  reco^-  in  this  and  other  connections.    The  alteration 
nition.    The  cells  were  much  more  numerous  in  in  the  excitability  of  the  cerebral  cortex  was  the 
the  young  than  in  the  old.    If  we  take  the  nu-  most  striking  result  obtained.   There  is  evidence 
cleus  to  be  the  source  of  rejuvenation  for  the  cell  that  the  one  half  of  the  cerebellum  controls  the 
protoplasm,  the  investigation  would  seem  to  in-  cells  of  the  cortex  of  the  opposite  cerebral  hemi- 
dieatc  that  age  is  of  the  nature  of  final  fatigue —  sphere,  and  those  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the 
final,  because  the  source  of  energy  for  the  nerve  spinal  cord  on  the  same  side  chiefiv,  and  on  the 
cell  has  dried  up  at  the  fountain   head.    The  opposite  side  to  a  slight  extent.    It  is  further 
author  does  not  mean  to  assert  that  nerve  tissue  suggested  that  either  the  cerebral  hemisphere 
is  of  any  more  importance  in  relation  to  physi-  whose  excitability  is  increased  inhibits  the  op- 
ological  dying  than  any  other  tissue.    The  exact  posite  hemisphere,  or  that,  under  normal  con- 
position  held  by  each  must  be  determined  by  ex-  ditions,  one  half  of  the  cerel)ellum  inhibits  the 
periments.  other  half,  which  inhibition,  being  no  longer 
It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  among  operative  owing  to  ablation  of  half  of  the  organ, 
physiologists  and  neurologists  whether  the  cen-  allows  the  other  half  to  exert  an  increased  con- 
tral  region  of  the  cerebral  cortex  should  be  con-  trol  on  the  opposite  cortex  cerebri,  or  on  the 
sidered    primarily   sensory,    sensori-motor,    or  spinal  centers  of  the  same  side,  or  possibly  in  both 
purely  motor.    In  Englaiid  it   has  been  con-  directions ;  but  which  is  the  most  probable  ex- 
sidered  by  many  experimentors  to  be  purely  mo-  planation  of  the  phenomena  observed  is  at  pres- 
tor,  and  I)r.  Perrier  still  holds  to  that  view.    On  ent  left  an  open  Question.    It  is  urged  by  the 
the   European  Continent  and  in  America  this  author  that  instead  of  looking  on  the  cerebellum 
view  has  never  found  favor;  and  in  England  as  a  special  organ  which  has  a  special  function. 
Dr.  Bastian  has  protested  against  it,  and  certain  distinct  from  those  subserved  by  other  parts  of 
eminent  neurologists  have  been  led  to  modify  the  central  nervous  system,  it  would  be  more 
their  opinion  respecting  it.    The  question  has  correct  to  look  on  it  tis  a  part  of  that  system, 
been  made  the  subject  of  experimental  study  by  having  many  functions  in  common  with  other 
F-  W.  Mott,  who  shows  in  his  summary  of  re-  parts  of  it,  the  chief  difference  between  one  part 
suits  that  paralysis  and  defective  sensibility  in-  of  this  great  system  and  another  being  the  de- 
variably  occurred  associated  together  on  the  op-  gree  in  which   different  functions    are  repre- 
posite  side  to  that  on  which  lesion  of  the  cortex  sented  in  any  given  part. 

was  made.    If  the  whole  leg  area  was  removed,  In  his  "Nouvelles  id^es  sur  la  Structure  du 

paralysis  of  the  opposite  leg  took  place,  perma-  Systeme  Nerveux  "  Dr.  Ramon  y  Cajal  presents 

nent  as  regarded  the  fine  movements  of  the  and  extends  the  doctrine  of  Golgi,  that  with 

foot,  with  diminished  sensibility  to  all  forms  of  very  few  exceptions  every  nerve  cell  possesses, 

stimulus  for  some  days  after  the  operation,  and  besides  a  process  of  Dciters  or  cylinder  axis  pro- 

a  blunting  of  sensibility  that  lasted  as  long  as  longation,  also  protoplasmic  processes,  so  that 

the  animals  were  kept  alive.    If  the  more  ex-  each  nerve  cell  appears  to  be  a  minute  reflex  ap- 

tensive  lesion  was  pKxiuced,  permanent  paraly-  paratus  having  centripetal  or  cellulipetal  and 

sis  of  the  fine  movements  of  the  hand  and  foot  centrifugal  or  cellulifugal  processes,  the  former 

and  paresis  of  the  other  muscles  took  place ;  but  being  represented  by  the  protoplasmic  pr(»cesses 

even  in  this  case  there  was  a  return  of  coarse  and  the  latter  by  the  process  of  Deiters,  both  of 

associated  movements  of  hip  and  knee  and  head  which  possess  numerous  collateral  and  terminal 

and  neck,  probably  due  to  the  action  of  lower  fibrils.    The  transmission  of  impulses  in  the  gray 

centers.    The  animals  showed   for   some  time  cells  is  effected  not  by  the  direct  continuity  of 

after  the  operation  defective  sensibility  to  sen-  the  centripetal  fibrils  of  neighboring  cells  but 

sory  stimuli,  and  the  parts  that  remained  per-  by  contact  or  contiguity  or  apposition  of  the 

manently  paralyzed  never  recovered  tactile  sen-  processes  of  one  cell  with' those  of  another.    The 

sibility  sufficient  to  show  any  response  to  a  clip  main  function  of  the  cell  is  of  a  trophic  nature, 

fixed  thereon,  whereas  the  animal  would  remove  and  the  real  generation  of  nerve  force  will,  per- 

a  clip  from  any  much  less  accessible  part  not  haps,  hereafter  be  proved  to  take  place  in  the 

thus  affected.    In  fact,  in  most  cases  the  animal  plexus  formed  by  the  ramification  of  the  cell 

seemed  to  show  a  loss  of  sense  of  position  of  the  processes. 

limb.  For  his  experiments  on  the  relation  of  sensa- 

Tho  results  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Risien  Russell's  ex-  tion  are^is  to  movement,  Prof.  W.  0.  Krohn  had 
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the  opportunity  of  testing  the  sensitivity  of  the  on  the  arm  were  30  centimetres  apart,  and  tho>e 
skin  of  a  man  who  had  had  his  left  forearm  in-  on  the  leg  50  centimetres  apart,  and  the  hn^nb 
cased  in  plaster  of  Paris  for  a  period  of  three  of  intervening  nerve  would  be  nearly  the  >&»<«. 
months.  During  this  entire  period  the  forearm  It  was  found  that  the  reaction  times  were  lonirtr 
could  not  be  moved  either  at  the  wrist  or  at  the  when  the  stimulus  was  applied  to  the  loiirr 
elbow.  Prof.  Krohn  compared  the  sensitiveness  points  on  the  arm  and  leg  than  when  points  le>$ 
of  the  skin  of  the  uninjured  right  forearm  with  distant  from  the  brain  were  used.  If  the  differ- 
that  of  the  left  forearm  of  the  same  person,  after  ence  in  time  is  really  due  to  the  difference  ih 
the  plaster-of-Paris  case  had  been  remove<l,  by  length  of  the  nerve  traversed,  the  velocity  of 
means  of  the  usual  lesthesiometric  tests.  He  the  impulse  in  the  sensory  nerve  is  21*1  metr<-s 
found  that  on  the  latter  forearm,  the  one  so  long  and  49*5  metres  per  second  respectively  for  tbt 
unmovable,  when  the  two  points  of  a  pair  of  two  observers.  The  velocity  in  the  sensory  fil*p» 
dividers  or  compasses,  touching  the  skin  at  a  of  the  posterior  tibial  nerves  was  31*1  metn^ 
given  locality,  were  separated  by  as  much  as  55  per  second  for  Prof.  Dolley  and  64*9  metres  iret 
millimetres,  they  were  felt  as  one' instead  of  two ;  second  for  Prof.  Cattell.  This  large  differencf 
while  on  the  right  forearm  they  had  to  be  only  between  the  two  observers,  however,  is  attrib- 
20  millimetres  apart  in  order  to  be  (>erceived  as  uted  to  differences  in  the  velocity  of  the  im- 
two.  On  the  back  of  the  left  arm,  at  a  different  pulse  in  the  sensory  nerve.  In  the  case  of  re- 
locality  from  that  just  mentioned,  it  was  found  action  experiment's  with  dermal  stimuli  the  eUv- 
that  even  when  the  two  points  of  the  dividers  trie  shock  was  mostly  used ;  but  as  the  physio- 
were  75  and  80  millimetres  apart  they  were  felt  logical  effects  of  the  shock  were  found  to  Van 
as  one;  while  at  a  corresponding  locality  on  the  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  a  methni 
right  arm  the  skin  was  so  sensitive  that  points  was  devised  for  applying  a  touch  or  a  blow.  It 
not  more  than  17  millimetres  apart  could  be  felt  was  found  that  the  same  objective  force  of  bkv 
as  two.  The  skin  of  the  subject  of  the  experi-  was  followed  by  the  same  real  subjective  sen>a- 
ment  was  equally  sensitive  on  both  arms  before  tion  more  nearly  than  in  the  case  of  electrical 
he  met  with  the  accident  that  led  to  the  casing  stimulation.  From  the  difference  in  the  pwk- 
of  one  arm  in  plaster.  Prof.  Krohn  thinks,  there-  tions  on  touch  when  the  stimulus  was  applied 
fore,  that  the  sensitivity  of  the  skin  over  the  in-  to  the  arm  and  to  the  thigh,  the  velocity  of  the 
jured  forearm  was  lost  simply  because  that  nervous  impulse  in  the  sensory  tracts  of  the 
member  was  for  so  long  a  time  immovable.  The  spinal  cord  was  determined  at  about  40  iiietrt> 
author  points  out  that  the  experiment  has  an  per  second. 

important  bearing  upon  the  principle  that  *•  the  In  the  experiments  of  Prof.  Dubois  on  the  pn- 

localizing  power  is  delicate  in  proportion  as  the  duction  of  heat  by  hibernating  animals,  made 

skin  covers  a  movable  part  of  tno  body."  upon  the  marmot,  section  of  the  cord  at  the  level 

The  result  of  an  extensive  series  of  observa-  of  the  fourth  cervical  nerve  was  found  to  inter- 

tions  in  which  the  reaction  time  was  measured  fere  with  the  waking  from  winter  sleep.    The 

for  sight,   hearing,   and   touch   is  reported  by  delay  thus  caused  was,  however,  only  partially 

Prof.  Rutherford.    The  stimulus  for  tne  ear  was  due  to  the  muscular  paralysis  and  consequmt 

the  response  of  a  telephone  to  a  current,  that  for  inability  to  produce  heat,  since  it  appears  that 

the  eye  the  movement  of  an   electro-magnetic  the  integrity  of  the  sympathetic  system  is  aii 

signal,  and  that  for  the  touch  an  induction  cur-  essential  factor  in  the  process.    Further  exp*ri- 

rent  sent  through  the  skin,  the  stimulus  in  all  ments  indicated  that  the  nervous  control  of  the 

cases  being  made  by  the  closure  of  a  circuit,  circulation  was  necessary  for  the  waking  up.  and 

The  response  of  the  individual  was  the  break  of  that  the  most  important  part  of  the  circulatitn 

a  current  sent  through  a  suitable  electro-mag-  was  that  througn  the  liver,  which,  under  the 

netic  recording  arrangement.    By  means  of  the  conditions  produced  by  the  section,  was  inade- 

pendulum  large  series  of  records  were  obtained,  quate  for  tne  supply  of  that  organ.    In  con?«^ 

in  which,  as  the  initial  starting-point  occurred  quence  of  this  inadequate  circulation  the  author 

always  at  one  place,  and  the  different  observa-  believes  that  the  functions  of  the  liver  were  very 

tions  were  arranged  in  series  beneath  one  an-  much  interfered  with,  and  that  in  the  ncjrmal 

other,  a  comparison  between  diffeient  reaction  animal  these  functions  were  at  the  moment  of 

times  was  rendered  very  conspicuous.    The  au-  waking  very  actively  carried   on,    particularly 

thor  found,  that  with  8*  intelligent  men  of  ages  those  by  which  glycogen  is  converted  into  sugar. 

varying  from  nineteen  to  sixty-two  years  the  M.  d' Arson valnas  shown  that  the  excitability 

time  for  sight  varied  from  i^oH>  ^o  1%  of  a  sec-  of  nerves  and  their  power  to  produce  rhythmie 

ond;  forbearing,  f^  to  ^q^;  for  touch,  AV  to  contractions  in  muscle  persist   as  long  as  ten 

T*^.    The  shortest  reactions  were  obtained  when  hours  after  death.     Following  out  D*Ar¥onvars 

the  response  was  the  hand  on  the  same  side  of  experiments,  Brown-Scquard  found  that  muscle^; 

the  body  as  the  ear  or  cheek  that  was  stimu-  affected  with  ri^or  fnof/t>  can  contract  and  relax 

lated.  alternately,  though  with  comparative  sU^wne;'*. 

Investigations  have  been  made  by  Prof.  C.  S.  Special  Senses. — The  researches  of  Dr.  J.  S. 
Dolley  and  Prof.  J.  M.  Cattell  for  determining  Risien  Russell  on  eye  movements  dealt  with  otn- 
the  conditions  that  affect  the  length  of  reaction  lar  movementsas  influenced  by  cerebral  and  cere- 
times  on  dermal  stimuli,  and  for  the  study  of  the  bellar  conditions,  the  experiments  being  made  en 
application  of  the  reaction  times  to  the  meas-  dogs  and  monkeys.  The  author  found  that  all 
urement  of  the  velocity  of  the  nervous  imfjulse  the  movements  of  the  eyeballs  are  representetlin 
in  motor  and  sensory  nerves.  For  the  applica-  the  cerebral  cortex,  and  not  latend  movements 
tion  of  the  stimuli  two  points  were  chosen  on  only  to  the  opposite  side — that  is,  away  from  th' 
the  arm  over  the  median  nerve  and  two  on  the  cerebral  hemisphere  stimulated.  The  fact  that 
leg  over  the  posterior  tibial  nerve.    The  points  under  ordinary  circumstances  none  but  the  lat- 
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eral   mov'ements  to  the  opposite  side  can  be  excitation,  but  less  perfectly.    In  two  animals 
elicited  on  excitation  of  the  one  cerebral  hemi-  which  had  fully  recovered  from  the  operative  dis- 
sphere  is  explained  by  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  and  turbance,  if  the  gaze  was  attracted  to  an  object 
the  author  as  resulting  from  the  superior  power  held  level  with  the  eyes  and  to  the  right  of  the 
of  those  movements,  by  which  the  others  are  median  plane  (third  and  fourth  nerves  cut)  the 
overcome.      When  this  movement  is  excluded,  left  eye  looked  straight  forward,  the  right  eye 
other  movements  can  be  evoked  which  are  not  looked  to  the  right.    If  the  object  was  then 
apparent  under  the  usual  conditions. » When  abla-  shifted  more  to  the  right  or  less  to  the  right,  the 
tionof  part  of  the  center  for  conjugate  turning  of  right  eye  followed  it,  moving  as  the  object  was 
the  eyes  was  performed,  the  first  effect  was  the  es-  moved,  while  the  left  eye  remained  motionless, 
tabliihment  of  a  position  of  the  eyeballs  in  which  looking  straight  forward  all  the  time.     W^hen 
they   both  turned  toward  the  injured  cortex;  the  object  was  shifted  farther  and  farther  to 
but"  this  condition  was  recovered  from  in  a  few  the  left  both  eyes  followed  it  with  a  steady  con- 
days.     When  the  animal,  after  the  eyes  had  re-  jugate  movement  not  visibly  different  from  the 
turned  to  their  normal  position,  was  placed  under  normal.    When  the  object  was  carried  from  the 
anaesthetic  influence,  the  abnormal  position  which  left-hand  verge  of  the  field  toward  the  median 
i>riginally  resulted  from  ablation  of  part  of  the  plane  both  eyes  followed  it  accurately  as  before. 
eye  area  of  one  cerebral  hemisphere  was  again  if  the  object  was  moved  suddenly  from  the  ex- 
assumed.    Certain  control  experiments  made  it  treme  left-hand  edge  of  the  field  up  to  the 
evident  that  under  normal  circumstances  the  median  plane  both  eves  immediately  and  appar- 
cerebral  centers  in  the  two  hemispheres  do  not  ently  with  equal  quickness  reverted  to  parallelism 
succumb  simultaneously  under   narcotic  influ-  with  that  plane.    Or,  if  the  object  were  suddenly 
ences.    The  experiments  give  reason  for  suppos-  brought  \mck  from  the  left  edge  of  the  visual 
in<?  that  ocular  deviation  after  ablation  of  part  field  to  some  point  intermediate  between  that 
of  the  cerebellum  is  a  paralytic  rather  than  an  and  the  median  plane,  both  eyes  at  once  shifted 
irritative  phenomenon.    The  nystagmus  result-  apparently  with  equal  (juickness  to  a  correspond- 
ing from  ablation  presents  two  different  phenom-  ingly  diminished  deviation  from  the  primary 
ena.    The  one  is  spontaneous  and  probably  an  position.    These  actions  must  mean  that  in  the 
irritation  phenomenon,  possibly  rettexively  in-  left  eye  relaxation  of  the  r^c/wa  e:r/cf7itt«  kept  ac- 
tluced ;  ana  the  other  is  only  momentarily  evoked  curat*  time  and  step  with  rectus  exiemus  of  the 
oil  voluntary  movements  of  the  globes,  and  is  in  right  eye;  and  the  action  of  the  left  rectus  ex- 
all  probability  a  paralytic  phenomenon,  due  to  /erm«jf  gives  presumably  a  faithful  picture  of  a 
weakness  of  the  muscles  producing  the  move-  synchronous  process  going  forward  in  the  right 
inent  of  the  eyes  in  any  given  direction.    The  rectus  internus.    The  author  has  also  seen  this 
mechanism  of  the  nystagmus  that  has  been  re-  inhibition  in  some  forms  of  nystagmus.     The 
covered  from  and  reappears  under  the  infiuence  muscles  which  open  and  close  the    palpebral 
of  an  anaesthetic  is  not  easy  to  explain,  but  the  aperture  afford  another  case  in  which  antago- 
Huthor  is  inclined  to  class  that  form  as  a  para-  nistic  correlation  may  be  examined, 
lytic  one.    The  effects  obtained  after  ablation  of  Mnscnlar  System. — In  his  study  of  the  time 
parts  of  the  cerebellum  are  not  dependent  on  any  relations  of  the  voluntary  tetanus  in  man  David 
interference  with  the  labyrinth  and  eighth  nerve.  Fraser  Harris  found  that  in  the  adult  human 
The  experiments  show  that  the  influence  exerted  being  this  is  an  "incomplete"  tetanus,  there 
on  the  ocular  muscles  of  the  opposite  eye  by  one  being  on  an  average  12*5  contractions  a  second, 
lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  cortical  with  a  minimum  of  6  and  a  maximum  of  18.    In 
cells  of  the  eye  area  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  the  majority  of  instances  the  tracing  of  the  vol- 
on  the  same  side  as  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  cere-  untary  tetanus  is  more  distinctly  wavy  at  the 
bellum    antagonize  each   other,   and  that  the  beginning  than  at  the  end  of  the  continued  con- 
cerebellum  exercises  an  independent  action  on  traction — that  is  to  say,  the  wave  apices  are  at 
the  ocular  muscles,  with  a  direct  influence,  and  the  commencement  much  more  discernible  and 
not  one  brought  about  indirectly  through  the  therefore   more   easily  counted.      The   muscu- 
agency  of  the  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere.  lar  effort  rises  very  rapidly  to  its  maximum  of 
Dr.  C.  S.Sherrington  finds  that  in  the  monkey,  force,  and  the  average  rate  of  the  tetanus  is 
an  animal  in  which  the  optic  axes  are  parallel,  if  higher  at  the  beginning  of  the  effort  than  at  the 
the  third  and  fourth  cranial  nerves  of  one  side —  end.    A  |x>rtion  of  the  author's  work  corrobo- 
the  left,  for  example — have  been  severed,  so  that  rates  the  statement  that  the  average  rate  of  single 
the  rectus  externus  remains  the  only  unparalyzed  voluntary  muscular  twitches — as.  for  example, 
ocular  muscle,  appropriate  excitement  of  the  shaking  one  of  the  fingers  as  quickly  as  possible, 
cortex  cerebri  produces  conjugate  movement  of  shaking  (imitating  shivering  of)  the  whole  arm 
both  eyes  toward  the  opposite  side— that  is,  from  and  hand,  etc. — is  10  or  11  a  second;  a  figure 
left  toward  right — the  left  eye  traveling,  how-  sufficiently  near  to  that  of  the  rate  of  the  volun- 
ever,  only  so  far  as  the  median  line.    Inhibition  tnry  tetanus  to  be  reckoned  identical  with  it. 
of  the  tonus  and  of  the  active  contraction  of  Schftfer    and    Ilorsley   have    proved    that    the 
rectus  externus  can  thus  be  elicited  from   the  *'  rhythm   of    muscular  response    to    electrical 
cortex.    The  reaction  is  obtainable  from  all  that  stimulation  (faradization)  of  nerve  centers  is  the 
part  of  the  cortex  which  on  excitation  gives  con-  same  whether  the  excitation  be  applied  to  the 
jugate  lateral  deviation  of  the  eyes.     The  au-  gray  matter  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  to  the  fibers 
thor's  observations  show  that  at  least  in  many  of  the  corona  radiata,  or  to  the  spinal  cord  (but 
cises  the  action  of  arrest  takes  place  in  subcor-  not  to  the  peripheral  motor  nerves) ;  the  rate  of 
tical  centers,  and  that  the  cortex  is  not  essential  the  rhythm  is  not  the  same  ils  that  of  the  excita- 
to  it.    Inhibition  is  found  to  occur  in  volitional  tion,  except  when  the  frequency  of  excitation  is 
lateral  deviation  as  well  as  under  experimental  10  per  second  or  less ;  and  with  all  higher  rates 
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of  excitation  the  rhythm  of  muscular  response  tendency  to  radiate  from  or  converge  toward  « 

is  maintained  at  a  fairly  uniform  rate  of  about  particular  point.    On  further  investigation  this 

10  per  second.*'    Therefore,  in  the  light  of  their  point  proved  to  be  a  minute  particle.     The  cl- 

research,  the  authors  conclude  either  that  the  servation  was  found  afterwara  to  hold  good  for 

rhythm  of  volitional  impulses  proceeding  from  other  and  yet  other  cells,  until  at  the  preset 

cerebral  motor  areas  has  an  average  rate  of  10  time  it  is  believed  that  such  a  particle  exis»ts  in 

or  12  per  second,  or  that  it  has  some  unknown  every  cell  of  the  animal  or  plant  body.    It  faeoce 

higher  rate  transmuted  into  one  of  10  or  12  per  appears  that  the  whole  cell  is  not  of  a  uniform 

second  by  the  activity  of  the  motor  cells  of  the  nature,  since  there  is  this  one  point  within  it  th«t 

anterior  comua  of  the  spinal  cord.  exerts  a  special  attraction  upon  the  rest  of  tLr 

The  observations  of  Harris  on  the  muscular  cell  substance ;  and  on  this  account  the  particle 

rhythm  of  voluntary  tetanus  in  man,  confirm-  has  come  to  be  termed  the  **  attraction  particle." 

ing  in  the  main  those  of  Schilfer  and  Griffith,  It  has  been  found  that  one  of  the  most  impor- 

indicate  that  the  thrill  is  due  to  a  muscular  vibra-  tant  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  cell  hinges  uK-ti 

tion,  the  rate  of  which  varies  from  10  to  15  vibra-  the  behavior  of  this  particle ;  it  is  observed  thiat 

tions  in  a  second,  with  an  average  of  about  12  before  a  cell  or  its  nucleus  divides,  this  minute 

or  18.  attraction  particle  begins  by  itself  dividing,  and 

In  a  long  series  of  experiments  to  determine  it  is,  in  fact,  more  commonly  met  with  doub.r- 

whether  any  one  a!  one  of  the  food  stuffs — proteids,  than  single.    It  is  not  until  the  two  perticlt^ 

fats,  or  carbohydrates— can  be  regarded  as  the  thus  produced  have  evolved,  either  from  them- 

source  of  muscular  energy,  Prof.  Zuntz  found  selves  or  from  the  substance  of  the  protoplasm 

that  a  dog  could  be  fed  and  nourished  quite  well  or  nucleus,  a  system  of  communicating  fibers— 

on  either,  and  that  each  one  of  them  suffices  to  the  achromatic  spindle — that  those  changes  in 

Erovide  the  energy  necessary  for  the  work  done  the  nucleus  and  protoplasm  take  place  which  pro- 

y  the  muscles.    Comparative  experiments  to  duce  the  division  ana  multiplication  of  the  cell, 

determine  whether  any  one  alone  of  the  three  This  attraction  particle,  which  is  also  called  the 

food  stuffs  can  be  most  advantageously  employed  central  panicle  or  centrosome,  has  engaged  great 

for  supplying  this  energy  have  not  as  yet  led  to  interest,  and  has  been  the  subiect  of  many  papers 

any  decisive  result.  the  latest  of  which  is  an  elaborate  treatise  of 

In  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Society,  Dr.  about  300  pages  by  Martin  Heidenhain.    He  ex- 
Vaughan  Harley  first  gave  the  chemical  reasons  presses   the    conclusion    that    this    particle   is 
that  led  him  to  believe  that  sugar  is  the  princi-  morphologically,  physiologically,  and  chemically 
pal  factor  in  the  production  of  muscular  energy,  a  structure  of  its  own  kind;  **not  merely  a  seji- 
He  then  went  on  to  prove  that  it  could  be  ex-  arate  portion  of  nucleus  or  protoplasm,  but  an 
nerimentally  demonstrated  that  the  addition  of  organ  of  the  cell  with  definite  functions,  and 
large  quantities  of  sugar  to  the  diet  causes  an  having  a  definite  existence  of  its  own.''    It  b. 
increased  capability  of  doing  muscular  work.  Bj  however,  extremely  minute.    Yet  it  initiates  and 
means  of  the  ergograph  it  was  possible  to  esti-  directs  those  processes  which  result  in  the  multi- 
mate  the  amoimt  of  work  accomplished  under  plication  of  tne  cell,  and  is  therefore  concerned 
various  circumstances  by  the  middle  finger  of  m  directing  the  general  growth  of  the  individual 
each  hand— as  in  raising  weights  of  3  and  I  kilo-  and  ultimately  the  propagation  of  the  species, 
grammes.    The  total  height  to  which  the  weight        The  aquatic  biological  stations,  of  which  many 
was  lifted,  being  multiplied  by  the  weight  used,  have  now  been  established,  are  of  special  value 
expressed  in  kilogram  metres  the  amount  of  work  in  physiology  in  that  thev  constitute  centers  in 
accomplished.     The  first  step  was  to  ascertain  which  the  activities  of  the  cell,  as  exhibited  in 
the  value  of  sugar  in  the  production  of  muscular  the  lowest  organisms,  can  be  carefully  investi- 
work  when  taken  alone.     During  a  twenty-four  gated.     Prof.  Vernom,  of  .Jena,  has  remarked 
hours'  fast,  on  one  day,  water  alone  was  drunk ;  that  it  is  on  this  line  that  progress  in  physiolog}' 
on  another  day,  500  grammes  of  sugar  were  taken  may  be  anticipated.    We  have  traced  all  phe- 
in  an  equal  quantity  of  water.    It  was  then  found  nomena  of  change  in  matter,  form,  and  force  back 
that  the  sugar  not  only  prolonged  the  time  be-  to  the  points  where  they  disappear  in  the  cell : 
fore  fatigue  occurred,  but  caused  an  increase  of  but  of  what  takes  place  in  the  muscle  cell,  the 
from  61  to  76  per  cent,  in  the  muscular  work  ganglion  cell,  the  lymph  cell,  the  eland  ceil,  we 
done.    The  effect  of  sugar  added  to  the  meals  have  no  conception.    Mr.  Adam  Sedgwick  warns 
in  producing  muscle  energy  was  found  to  be  so  students,  however,  against  forming  too  high  an 
great  that  200  grammes  added  to  a  small  meal  estimate  of  the  form  and  attributes  of  the  cell, 
increased  the  total  amount  of  work  done  from  6  to  and  particularly  regarding  the  part  played  by  it  in 
89  per  cent.   Sugar  (250  grammes)  was  next  added  the  modem  theory  of  development.    Observers 
to  a  large  mixed  meal,  when  it  was  found  to  in-  habituated  to  regard  the  cell  as  the  anatomical 
crease  the  amount  of  work  done  from  8  to  16  per  unit  sometimes  fail  to  see  that  instead  of  cells 
cent.,  and.  further,  to   increase  the  resistance  there  are  in  many  situations  only  nuclei  connecteil 
against  fatigue.    As  a  concluding  experiment,  by  a  reticulum  of  a  pale  substance,  and  that,  in 
250  grammes  of  sugar  was  added  to  the  meals  of  tnese  situations  at  least,  no  proper  cells  exist, 
a  full  diet  day,  causing  the  work  done  during  a        In  experiments  reported  by  Marie  de  Mana- 
period  of  eight  hours  to  be  incretised  from  22  to  celne,  dogs  from  two  to  four  months  of  age  were 
36  per  cent.  prevented  from  sleeping  and  the  physiological 

MlscellaneoiiS. — It  has  been  noticed  by  vari-  and  anatomical  effects  of  the  treatment  were 

ous  observers,  says  Prof.  E.  A.  Schafer,  in  his  recorded.    For  these  animals,  at  least,  loss  of 

presidential  address  before  the  physiological  sec-  sleep  appeared   to  be   much  more  detrimental 

tion  of  the  British  Association,  that  in  certain  than  starvation.    Dogs  that  have  staned  morp 

specialized  animal  cells  the  protoplasm  shows  a  than  twenty  days  and  have  lost  more  than  50 per 
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oent.  ol  their  initial  weight  may  still  recuperate        The  ministry  was  composed  as  follows  at  the 

under  favorable  conditions ;  but  loss  of  sleep  for  beginning  of  1894 :  Premier  and  Minister  of  Pi- 

Xour  or  five  days  is  fatal.    The  temperature  of  nance,  E.  R.  Hintze  Ribeiro;  Minister  of  For- 

"the  sleepless  animal  finally  falls  as  much  as  8"  C.  eign  Affairs,  Prederico  Arouca ;  Minister  of  the 

below  the  normal,  the  reflexes  disappear, and  the  Interior,  F.  P.  Pinto  Castello  Branco;  Minister 

red  corpuscles  first  diminish  in  number,  and  then  of  Justice  and  Worship,  A.  d'Azevedo  Castello 

undergo  a  final  increase  during  the  last  two  days,  Branco;    Minister   of  War,  Col.  A.   Pimentel 

-when  the  animal  refuses  food.    Fattv  degenera-  Pinto ;  Minister  of  Marine  and   the  Colonies, 

t  ion  of  the  tissues  was  the  chief  histological  J.  A.  de  Brissac  dos  Neves  Ferreira ;  Minister  of 

change  noted  at  the  post-mortem  examination  ;  Commerce,  Industry,  and  Public  Works,  Carlos 

the  blood  vessels  often  appeared   compressed,  Lobo  d'Avila. 

^were  surrounded  by  leucocytes,  and  capillary        Area  and  Popnlatioii. — The  area   of   the 

haemorrhages  were  observed  on  the  surface  of  kingdom  is  34,038  square  miles.    The  popula- 

the  cerebral  hemispheres,  with  more  extensive  tion  in  1881  was  4,550,699.    The  population  of 

ones  along  the  optic  pathway ;  while  the  spinal  Lisbon,  the  capital,  at  the  last  census  (1878) 

oord    appeared    abnormally  dry   and    amemic.  was  246,343 ;  of  Oporto,  the  chief  seaport,  105,- 

X^'^hen  it  is  remembered  that  the  central  system  838.    The  number  of   marriages  in  1890  was 

withstands  the  effects  of  starvation  in  a  most  re-  35,769 ;  of  births,  164,627 ;  of  deaths,  127,237 ; 

inarkablc  manner,  maintaining  its  full  weight  up  excess  of  births,  87,390.    The  number  of  emi- 

to  the  death  of  the  animal,  the  disturbance  fol-  grants  was  29,427. 
lowing  a  few  days'  loss  of  sleep  is  impressive.        Finances. — The  revenue  has  been  for  five 

Prof.  Marshall  Ward  demonstrated,  in  1893,  years  or  more  from  10,000  to  15,000  contos  less 
that  the  bactericidal  power  of  light  is  the  pecul-  than  the  annual  expenditure.  In  the  revised 
iar  property  of  the  rays  of  short  wave  length,  estimates  for  the  year  1893-'94  the  total  revenue 
It  is  not  perceived  in  the  infra-red,  orange,  and  is  estimated  at  43,674,457  milreis,  and  the  ex- 
yellow,  but  '*  begins  at  the  blue  end  of  the  green,  penditure  at  44,677,022  milreis,  including  1,816.- 
rises  to  a  maximum  as  we  pass  to  the  violet  end  595  milreis  of  extraordinary  expenditure.  Of 
at  the  blue,  and  diminishes  as  we  proceed  in  the  the  revenue,  11,020,430  milreis  are  derived  from 
violet  to  the  ultraviolet  regions."  It  has  been  direct  taxes,  4,556,000  milreis  coming  from  in- 
gpenerallyobserved,also,  that  the  antibiotic  prop-  comes,  3,107,000  from  land,  1,170,000  from  in- 
erty  of  light  is  manifested  only  when  oxygen  is  dustrial  taxes,  508,100  from  house  rents,  and 
present,  and  it  was  proved  by  WQrster  that  when  432,800  from  an  interest  tax.  The  indirect  con- 
evaporation  takes  place  in  direct  sunlight  "  act-  tributions  amount  to  20,476,860  milreis,  of 
ive  oxygen  "  is  produced.  These  results  make  it  which  15,476,860  milreis  are  from  customs,  and 
possible  that  the  bactericidal  action  of  light  and  the  remainder  from  a  wine  and  meat  tax,  octrois 
oxygen  is  due  to  the  production  of  some  oxidiz-  of  Lisbon,  and  taxes  on  alcohol,  exports,  ton- 
ing substance  at  the  surface  of  the  fiuid,  and,  if  nage,  railroad  transport,  fishing,  matches,  etc. 
this  be  the  case,  it  in  turn  would  account  for  the  ^  Other  sources  *of  revenue  are  :  Registration, 
fact  that  the  action  of  light  is  limited  to  a  thin  2,002,000  milreis ;  stamped  paper,  1,504.500  mil- 
layer  next  the  free  surface.  Reasoning  thus,  R.  reis ;  lotteries,  280,000  milreis ;  additional  im- 
F.*  D'Arcy  and  W.  B.  Hardy  sought  to  determine  posts,  1,725,800  milreis;  railroads,  1,593,000 
whether  the  active  portion  of  the  spectrum  in  milreis;  posts  and  tele^aphs,  1,159,000  milreis; 
Ward*s  experiments  might  be  shown  to  be  that  state  printing  establishment,  139,300  milreis ; 
in  which  the  production  of  "  active  oxygen  "  recruiting,  300,000  milreis ;  other  receipts,  549,- 
takes  place  when  evaporation  occurs  in  the  pres-  005  milreis ;  receipts  d'ordre,  3,024,562  milreis. 
ence  of  light ;  and  they  have  found  that  such  is  Of  the  total  expenditures,  the  public  debt,  pen- 
the  case.  Their  experiments  show  that  when  the  sions,  and  loss  by  exchange  absorb  21,922,919 
spectrum  of  a  powerful  arc  light  is  allowed  to  milreis.  The  other  branches  are :  5,123,656  mil- 
fall  on  a  moist  surface  in  the  presence  of  a  deli-  reis  for  the  Ministry  of  War,  3,542,823  milreis 
cate  indicator  oxidation  occurs  and  the  action  for  the  Ministry  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies,  of 
begins  at  the  blue  end  of  the  green  and  contin-  which  1,052,500  milreis  are  for  the  colonies; 
ues  through  the  blue  and  violet  to  the  ultravio-  4,639,642  milreis  for  the  Ministry  of  Public 
let  region.  In  other  words,  the  action  is  confined  Works,  Commerce,  and  Industry,  including  ex- 
to  a  portion  of  the  spectrum  which  corresponds  pcnses  for  roads,  railroads  telegraphs,  and 
to  the  region  of  activity  in  Ward's  experiments,  other  works,  posts,  agriculture,  trade  and  com- 
They  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  bactericidal  merce,  and  administration  ;  1,033.608  milreis  for 
action  of  light  and  air  is  in  part,  at  any  rate, due  the  Ministry  of  Worship  and  Justice;  2,280,415 
to  the  production  of  some  oxidizing  body  or  milreis  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  includ- 
bodies.  Westbrook,  also,  has  shown  that  air  is  ing  the  cost  of  public  safety,  charitable  institu- 
consumed  when  bacilli  or  their  products  are  de-  tions,  public  health,  libraries,  instruction,  etc. ; 
stroved  by  sunlight.  3.148.419  milreis  for  the  Ministry  of  Finance; 

PORTUGAL,  a    kingdom    in    southwestern  390,210  milreis  for  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 

Europe.    The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  fairs;  60,465  milreis  for  savings  banks ;  525,000 

Cortes,  consisting  of  a  Chamber  of  Peers  con-  milreis  for  the  civil  list ;  and  99,270  milreis  for 

taining  52  hereditary  members,  13  prelates,  and  the  Cortes. 

139  life  peers,  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  con-        The  public  debt  in  1894  amounted  to  668,205,- 

taining  180  members  elected  by  direct  suffrage  469    milreis,    exclusive    of   the    floating   debt, 

for  four  years.    The  monarchy  is  hereditary  in  amounting  on   Jan.  31   to  21.796,000    milreis. 

the  house  of  Saxe-Coburg-Braganza.    The  reign-  The  funded  debt  consists  of  529,993,076  milreis 

ing  monarch  is  Carlos  I.  born  Sept.  28,  1863.  of  3-per-cent.  bonds  consolidated  on  Oct.  30, 

who  succeeded  his  father,  Luis  I,  Oct.  10,  1889.  1893,  138,212,393  milreis  amortizable  on  June 
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1, 1894,  a  debt  of  43,284,600  milreis  for  which  the  ing  community  was  greatly  agitated.  Owing  to 
tobacco  receipts  are  pledged,  14,631,413  milreis  the  secret  operation  of  privat«  influenct^  tU 
of  4  per  cents.,  and  80,293,380  of  4^  per  cents,  land  tax  w»ia  never  even  considered  by  tl.t 
Of  the  consolidated  3  per  cents.,  187,794,340  mil-  Cortes,  Fuschini,  backed  by  the  Liberal  Lip.*-, 
reis  and  66,844,890  of  the  amortizable  bonds,  protested.  Bernardino  Machado.  who  was  LN 
8,352,990  milreis  of  the  4's,  and  58,491,900  mil-  ally  in  the  Cabinet,  was  driven  to  resign  the  port- 
reis  of  the  4^  per  cents,  are  held  in  London,  folio  of  Public  Works,  Commerce,  and  Indusin. 
Paris,  and  other  foreign  plac*es,  making  the  total  The  Liberal  League  thereupon  demanded  that 
foreign  debt  254,639,230  milreis,  and  the  internal  the  portfolio  should  be  given  to  Fuschini  in  ad- 
debt  370,281,639  milreis.  dition  to  his  own.    His  colleagues  would  n^t 

The  Army  and  Navy. — The  standing  army  agree  to  this,  whereupon  he  too  resigned  ju< 

numbers  2,029  officers  and  24,919  men  of  all  before  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.    When 

arms,  with  3,888  horses  and  pack  animals.    In-  they  were  both  gone  the  reconstructed  ministn- 

eluding  the  municipal  and  fiscal  guards,  the  persisted  in  maintaining  the  parts  of  Fuschini's 

total  peace  effective  is  2,286  officers  and  31,886  financial  programme  that  had  l>een   appro^eii 

men.     There  are  about   100,000  trained  men.  by  the  Cortes,  and  put  in  force  the  new  tai  on 

The  infantry  and  cavalry  are  armed  with  Kro-  internal  commerce  and  manufacturing' and  lb* 

patschek  repeating  rifles,  8  millimetres  caliber,  new  stamp  duties  immediately.   The  commerci&l 

The  artillery  has  264  guns  of  various  calibers,  the  industrial,  and  the  shopkeepers'  association^ 

some  breech-loading  and  some  muzzle-loading.  held  indignation  meetings  without  drawing  any 

The  war  navy  consists  of  1  armored  corvette,  response  from  the  Government,    At  last  they 

6  unarmored  corvettes,  14  gunboats,  5  stationary  announced  a  monster  meeting  for  Jan.  29.    The 

gunboats,  11  sloop  gunboats,  4  torpedo  boats.  Government  prohibited  it.  with  the  result  tb«: 

and  6  transports,  havmg  an  aggregate  armament  when  the  day  came  every  shop,  office,  and  manv- 

of  160  guns.     There  are  under  construction  1  factory  in  Lisbon,  even  every  tavern,  was  clo>etl, 

armored  cruiser  of  4,500  tons  and  2  gunboats.  and  tHe  meeting,  which  was  to  have  been  legally 

Commerce. — The  imports  of  merchandise  for  a  private  one,  with  admission  by  ticket  only.wa? 
1893  were  valued  at  38,314,780  milreis,  and  the  converted  into  a  erreat  open-air  demonstration, 
imports  of  specie  at  1,530,383  milreis,  making  In  other  towns  similar  demonstrations  were 
the  total  value  of  the  imports  39,845,163  milreis;  made.  On  the  following  days  most  shops  re- 
while  the  exports  of  merchandise  were  23,358.739  mained  closed.  The  Government  issued  a  decrtc 
milreis  in  value,  and  the  exports  of  specie  5,929-  poistponingindefinitely  the  elections  fortheCorte>. 
483  milreis,  a  total  of  29,288,222  milreis.  The  which  were  to  take  place  on  Feb.  11,  and  another 
principal  imports  are  cereals,  cotton,  iron,  fish,  uissolvine  the  commercial  and  industrial  associa- 
sugar,  cotton  cloth,  wool,  coal,  hides  and  skins,  tions.  The  attitude  of  the  people  soon  convinced 
animals,  staves,  silk  tissues,  timber,  rice,  ma-  the  Cabinet  that  the  position  it  had  taken  was 
chinery,  coffee,  petroleum,  chemicals,  and  colors,  untenable.  The  King  received  the  presidents  (»f 
The  values  of  the  principal  exports  were :  Wine,  the  associations,  whose  halls  had  been  clctst-d 
11,226,000  milreis;  cork,  2,893,000  milreis;  cop-  and  sealed  by  the  police,  and  he  promised  to  jay 
per,  1,679,000  milreis;  saniines,  968,000  milreis;  their  representations  before  the  ministry.  Then 
fruit,  685.000  milreis ;  animals,  678.000  milreis ;  the  Cabinet  conferred  with  them  and  promised  to 
cotton  cloth,  548,000  milreis ;  onions,  493,000  re-examine  the  objectionable  taxes,  and  not  to 
milreis.  levy  them,  pending  their  reconsideration.   On  re- 

NaYigatlon. — There  were  5,498  sailing  vessels,  ceiving  these  assurances  the  shopkeepers  on  Feb.  4 

of  495,000  tons,  and  4,825  steamers,  of  S,534,000  reopened  their  places  of  business  and  abstaim^ 

tons,  entered  at  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  during  from  further  agitation.    The  elections  were  fiswl 

1893,  and  5,532  sailing  vessels,  of  510,000  tons,  by  a  decree  of  March  17  to  be  held  on  April  15 

and  4,832  steamers,  of  6.532,000  tons,  cleared,  for  Deputies,  and  on  April  80  for  nonhereditary 

The  merchant  navy  in  1893  consisted  of  186  members  of  the  House  of  Peers.     On  March  15 

vessels,  of  104,394  tons.  Senhor  Arouca  resigned  the  portfolio  of  Foreign 

Railroads. — There  were  1,420  miles  of  rail-  Affairs,  which  was  taken  by  II intze  Ribeiro,  who 

road  in  operation  in  1892,  of  which  915  belonged  held  it  before.    The  results  of  the  elections  to 

to  the  Government.  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  gave  the  Government 

Financial  Policy. — Senhor  Fuschini  entered  a  majority  of  47  over  all  the  Opposition  groups; 

the  Cabinet  of  Hintze  Ribeiro  as  a  representa-  109  Slinisterialists  were  elected,  against  49  Pro- 

tive  of  advanced  ideas,  avowing  himself  a  Social-  gressists,  11  Independents,  and  2  Republicans. 

ist.    The  Cabinet  was  harmonious  until  he  pre-  An  epidemic  of  cholera  morbus  interrupted  com- 

sented  his  scheme  of  increa««ed  taxation,  late  in  munications  with  other  countries  in  April. 
1893.     He  propos(Ml  a  tax  on  the  large  landed        Differences  arose  between  the  French  and  the 

estates,  and  a  tax  on  native  industries,  with  a  Portuguese  governments  in  consequence  of  which 

system  of  stamfiincr  coiumercial  books,  intended  the  FVench  minister  went  to  Paris  in  February, 

not  so  much  to  produce  revenue  as  to  insure  anddidnot  return  until  they  were  settled  in  May. 

accuracy  in   the  returns.    The  increase  in  the  French  missionaries  in  Zanzibar,  who  bad  been 

industrial  taxes  was  expected  when  the  high  pro-  evicted  at  the  instanr^  of  the  Portuguese  consul, 

tective  tariffs  were  imposed  in  1892.    The  in-  were  again  put  in  possession  of  their  property: 

dustrialists  and  trading  classes  had  therefore  no  a  quarrel  with  M.  Hersent,  a  French  contractor 

ground  for  objecting  to  the  new  taxes  in  prin-  for  harbor  works  at  Lisbon,  was  submitted  to 

ciple,  but  when  all  the  bills  passed  the  Cortes  arbitration ;   and  the  Portuguese  Govenimenl 

except  the  one  taxing  the  large  landowners,  agreed  to  give  French  bondholders  and  share- 

whose  contributions  to  the  state  were  notori-  holders  in  the  Portuguese  railroads  representa- 

ously  inadequate,  the  manufacturing  and  trad-  tion  on  the  board  of  directors,  of  which  they  had 
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Ijcen  deprived,  and  to  pay  the  coupon  of  1893,  Sunday  school  and  missioniary  department,  or- 

which  the  company  declared  in  January,  1894,  ganized  870  schools,  assisted  by  grants  in  the 

would  not  be  paid  for  five  years.  organization  of  85  other  schools,  and  reorganized 

On  May  4  the  Government  issued  a  decree  348  schools;  into  all  of  which  45,174  teachers 

postponing  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes  till  Oct  1.  and  pupils  had  been  gathered,  and  from  which 

Against  this  the  Progressist  party  protested,  de-  45  churches  had  grown.      It  had    distributed 

rlnring  that  the  country  had  the  right  to  refuse  gratuitously  more  tnan  17,344,000  pages  of  tracts 

ro  pay  taxes  if  they  were  not  annually  voted,  and  and  periodicals,  and  48,000  volumes  of  Christian 

that   a   reform  in  the  constitutional  laws  was  literature  (exclusive  of  Bibles),  at  a  cost  of  $18,- 

necessary  to  assure  a  rcgi^r  meeting  of  the  598.    It  closed  the  year  with  a  balance  of  $33,- 

Cortes.  936. 

PRESBYTERIANS.       I.       Presbyterian  The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Missions  for  the 

Charch  in  the  United  States  of  America.—  Freedmen  for  1893  were  $194,610,  and  the  ex- 

The  following  is  a  general  summary  of  the  Stat  is-  penditures  $192,322;  while  the  present  indebt- 

tics  of  this  Church  as  they  were  reported  to  the  eduess,  less  $8,403  cash  on  hand,  was  $26,697. 

General  Assembly  in  May,   1894:  Number  of  The  work  of  the  board  comprises  172  ministers, 

synods,   31;  of  presbyteries,  223;  of  ministers,  of  whom  9  were  white  ana   103  colored;  261 

»>.(>4l;  of  licentiates,  458 ;  of  candidates  for  the  teachers:  283  churches,  with  10,015  communi- 

ministry,  1,434;  of  churches,  7.387;  of  commu-  cants,  of  whom  1,662  were  received  on  examina- 

nicants,  895,997;  of  members  of  Sunday  schools,  tion  during  the  year;  283  Sunday  schools,  with 

9.)1,199;    of  elders,  25.859;  of  deacons.  9,681.  17,521  pupils;  91  schools,  with  261  teachers  and 

Number  of  licensures  during  the  year,  336;  of  or-  11,424  pupils;  and  18  boarding  schools.     Nine 

dinations,  261 ;  of  installations,  488 :  of  churches  new  church  buildings,  to  2  of  which  parsonages 

organized,  168;  of  members  added  on  examina-  were  attached,  were  completed  during  the  year, 

tion,  74,826;  of  baptisms,  28,212  of  adults  and  and  another  was  nearly  completed. 

2S,05l   of  infants.      Amount   of   contributions  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  had  under  its 

during  the  year:  For  home  missions,  $977,823;  care  108  principal  stations,  592  out  stations,  208 

for  foreign  missions,  $745,794:  for  education,  ordained  American  missionaries,  54  physicians, 

$107,134;   for   Sunday-school   work,   $131,325;  18  of  whom  were  women,  15  men  vanously  em- 

for  church  erection,  $172,732;    for  the    relief  ployed,  and  358  women,  including  wives ;  making 

fund,  $94,446;  for  the  Freedmen,  $105,743;  for  the  total  of  American  laborers  635;  165  native 

>ustentation,  $80,258;  for  aid  for  colleges,  $185,-  ordained  ministers,  239  licentiates,  and   1,335 

076;  for  the  General  Assembly,  etc.,  $84,740;  teachers  and   helpers,  making  a  total  of  1,741 

for  congregational  purposes,  $10,300,761;  mis-  native  laborers:  436  churches,  30,453  communis 

cellaneous  contributions,  $1,025,695;  total  con-  cants,  of  whom  3,141  had  been  added  during  the 

tributions,  $14,012,127.  past  year:  76  students  for  the  ministry,  2,119 

The  following  representation  was  published  boys  and  1,834  girls  in  the  boarding  schools,  and 
of  the  financial  position  of  the  boards  of  the  1,837  boys  and  8,236  girls  in  the  day  schools. 
Church  at  the  close  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  The  contributions  from  the  churches  amounted 
April  30,1894:  Home  missions,  debt,  $258,645 :  to  $86,764.  Especial  emphasis  was  placed  in 
foreign  missions,  debt,  $102,598 ;  education,  cash  the  report  upon  the  work  of  the  medical  mission- 
balance,  $701;  publication  and  Sunday-school  aries.  During  the  year  266,411  patients  had  been 
work,  cash  balance,  $32,936;  church  erection,  treated.  In  Korea  the  medical  service  was  a 
cash  balance  unappropriated,  $14,832;  relief,  distinctive  part  of  the  work, 
cash  balance,  $4,549 ;  Freedmen,  debt,  $26,597 ;  The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
colleges  and  academies,  cash  balance,  $15,208;  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  was  held 
temperance,  cash  balance,  $60.  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  in  April.    The  society  repre- 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  reported  the  sents  50  presbyterial  societies  and  3,466  auxil- 

number  of  missionaries  as  1,821 ;  of  missionary  iary  bands  and   Christian  Endeavor  Societies, 

teachers,  368 ;  of  additions  on  profession  of  faith.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year  had  been  $145,- 

13,368;  of  members,  111,830;  total  in  congre-  604,  less  by  $9,000  than  the  receipts  for  the 

gations,  155,009;    number   of   adult  baptisms,  previous  year.    The  society  employs,  in  the  for- 

5,236;   of  infant  baptisms,  5,408;   of  Sunday  eign    fields,   11   medical  women  and  81   Bible 

schools  organized,  481*;  whole  number  of  Sunday  women  and  teachers. 

5chooU,  2,576;  of  members  in  the  same,  171,341 ;  The  General  Assembly  met  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 
of  church  edifices,  1,912,  valued  at  $4,874,323;  May  15.  The  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Mutchmore,  D.D., 
of  church  edifices  built  during  the  year,  78,  at  a  of  Philadelphia,  was  chosen  Moderator.  A  re- 
total  cost  of  $22 1,330 ;  of  church  edifices  repaire<l  i)ort  was  presented  of  the  plan  of  federation, 
and  enlarged,  365,  at  a  cost  of  $80,29  >;  amount  which  had  been  agreed  upon  for  submission  to 
of  church  debts  canceled,  $86,825 :  number  of  their  several  general  courts  by  a  conference  of 
churches  made  self-sustaining  during  the  year,  authorized  representatives  of  8  Presbyterian  and 
31;  of  churches  organized,  101;  of  parsonages.  Reformed  bodies — viz.,  the  Associate  Reformed 
481,  valued  at  $592,349.  Synod  of  the  South,  the  Cumberland  Presby- 

The  Board  of  Church  Erection  had  received  terian  Church,  the  General  Synod  of  the  Re- 
daring  the  year  214  applications  for  grants  or  formed  Church  in  America,  the  General  Synod 
loans,  asking  for  a  total  of  $174,255.  One  hun-  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States, 
dred  and  ninety-eight  churches  and  manses  had  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
been  completed,  through  the  aid  of  the  board,  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
without  debt,  the  aggregate  value  of  which  was  Church,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
$650,136.  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 

The  Board  of  Publication  had,  through  its  America.    The  following  is  the  plan : 

vox/  XXXIV. — 43  A 
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For  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  greater  unity  and  home  mission  fields;  approved  and  emphasized 

advancement  of  the  Church  of  which  the  Lord  Je*u»  the  rules  and   recouiinendntions  of    the   home 

Chri8t  ifl  the  llead,  the  Relbnned  Churches  in  the  mission  conferences,  which  had  been  called  bv 

^J"'^^"^*!,^^^?  ^•''^'^*'if-  ?  Mf J*!?!  f.«'"n^  *^*^"'  the  request  of  the  General  Assembly ;  called  the 

adopt  the  tollowiuff  articles  oi  federal  union :  i.^     ^^        #  ..u    u          u       j        i     »  *u            i 

h  Every  denonSnation  entering  into  this  union  attention  of  the  home^ board  and  of  the  pr€>l.»- 

shall  retain  its  distinct  individuality,  as  well  as  every  teries  to  the  local  conferences  between  the  alht^. 

power,  jurisdiction,  and  right  which  is  not  by  this  denominations  provided  for  in  those  rules,  an. 

constitution  expressly  delegated  to  the  body  hereby  requested  those  bodies  to  give  effect  to  the  sajia- 

constituted.  by  co-operating  with  the  agents  of  other  denoin- 

2.  The  acts,  proceedings,  and  records  of  the  duly  inations  in  forming  the  committees  of  confer- 
constituted  authontics  of  each  of  the  denominations  __-^  .  -„j  nmviil«»H   fnrf  Yior 

shall  be  received  in  all  the  other  denominations,  and  ^^^  ♦  ^^^  P^^  ^**^»      "?*  !        ,       .,        , 

in  the  Federal  Council,  as  of  full  credit  and  with  That  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  be  allowed  so  to 

proper  respect  amend  its  rules  governing  the  commii»ionini;  of  mii^ 

3.  For  the  prosecution  of  work  that  can  be  better  aionaries  under  its  care  as  to  include  luinisteiv  in 
done  in  union  than  separately,  an  ecclesiastical  as-  good  standing  in  co-operatina  bodies  which  may  dr- 
scrably  is  hereby  constituted  which  shall  be  known  ^^re  grouping  according  to  the  plan  of  i-o-oper«tj«*ii 
by  the  name  and  style  of  The  Federal  Council  of  the  herein  proposed ;  that  presbytenes  be  directed  to  in- 
Reformed  Churches  in  the  United  States  of  America  quire  whether  there  are  churchcn  in  their  field  be- 
holding the  Presbyterian  System.  longing  to  these  co-operating  denominations  which 

4.  The  Federal  Council  shall  consist  of  4  ministers  can  be  united  under  one  ministry  in  the  manner  pn^ 
and  4  elders  from  each  of  the  constituent  denomina-  posed,  or  whether  there  ure  churchw  which  in  tiie:r 
tioiis,  who  shall  be  chosen,  with  alternates,  under  the  judgment  should  be  disbanded  and  their  members 
direction  of  their  respective  supreme  judicatories,  in  advised  to  unite  with  some  other  church ;  and  that 
such  manner  as  those  judicatories  shall  respectively  the  committee  be  continued,  and  directed  to  sccurx 
determine.  occasional  conferences  of  the  mission  boards  of  siK-b 

5.  The  Federal  Council  shall  promote  the  co-opera-  allied  denominations  as  may  be  willing  ti>  co-opena^ 
tion  of  the  federated  denominations  in  their  home  »»  the  general  plan,  and,  in  order  to  secure  the  w?mi-- 
and  foreign  missionary  work,  and  shall  keep  watch  nence  of  the  work  under  proper  denominational  saae- 
on  current  religious,  moral,  and  social  movements,  t>on  and  control,  that  the  co-operatii^  societies  h< 
and  tokc  such  action  as  may  concentrate  the  influence  advised  to  make  annual  reports  to  their  respetiivc 
of  all  the  churches  in  the  maintenance  of  the  truth  denominationa. 

that  our  nation  is  a  Protestant  Christian  nation,  and  The  Committee  on  Church   Unity  reportcil 

of  all  that  is  tlieroin  involved.    ^  .         ^                  ^  further    concerning    correspondence    with    iN 


or  such  as  may  be  conferred  upon  it  bv  the  federated  under  which   Pre:*byterian   ministers  could  U 

bodies,    it  shall  not  interfere  with  tne  creed,  wor-  recognized  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  bi:Fhop> 

ahip,  or  government  of  the  federated  denominations,  as  standing  upon  the  same  basis   of  apO!»tt'lu' 

In  the  conduct  of  its  meetings  it  shall  respect  their  succession  with  themselves,  hnt  no  action  had 

conscientious  views,    All  nmttere  of  dis^^^^  ^^     reported   upon  the  subject.     The   report 

be  left  to  the  exclusive  and  final  judgment  of  the  ec-       ,       ,     '^..v    *  i  «•         •u  *  *.u    r»         i 

desiastical  authorities  of  the  denomfnation  in  which  closed  with  reeomraenda! ions  that  the  Genend 

the  same  may  arise.  Assembly  reamrm  the  declaration  of  the  Genenii 

7.  The  Federal  Council  shall  have  the  power  of  Assembly  of  1888,  that  it 

opening  and  maintaining  a  friendly  correspondence  j^  j^  ^^^^^  sympathy  with  the    growing   de^in' 

with  the  highest  as^^embhes  of  other  religious  denom-  ^        ^^^  evangelical  Chrintian  Churches  for  pr».- 

inations,  for  the  pun>ose  of  promoting?  union  and  ^j^^j  J^j^    ^^^  co-operation  in  the  work  of  sprtadiBir 

concert  ot  action  in  general  or  common  interests.  ^^^  q        ^  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  throughout  «i: 

8.  All  differences  which  may  arise  aniong  the  fed-  ^j^^  ^^^ .  j^  ^affirms  the  further  declaration  of  ti.. 
crated  bodies,  or  any  of  them,  m  regard  to  matters  ^^^^  Assembly  (a)  that  all  who  believe  in  Chri^: 
within  the  junsdution  ot  the  I- ederal  Council  shall  constitute  one  body,  mystical  yet  real,  and  destint^J 


11.  The  expenses  of  the  council  shall  be  met  by  a  ^^^  General  Assembly,  on  the  request  of  its  conin.t 
contingent  fund  to  be  provided  by  a  pro  rata  appor-  ^^^  ^j.^^^^  -^  ^^  j,u«pJnd  further  correspondence  *it!. 
tionriient  on  the  biwis  of  the  number  ot  comiuunicimts  ^j,^  Protestant  Episcopal  Commiwon  until  that  om.- 
in  each  denomniation ;  ami  the  expenses  ot  the  dele-  „,i^^i(,n  secures  from  its  General  ConvenUon  inMn)-- 
gates  to  the  council  nhn  1  be  paid  from  thm  fund.  ^j^j^^  ^^  „        ^  ^^^  ^^^  „     n  tlie  doctrine  of  njut-^: 

12.  Amendments  to  the^*e  articles  my  be  proi>osed  recognition  and  reciprocity, 
bv  the  Federal  ( Outioil.  or  by  any  of  the  supreme  *              .            '         ' 

judicatories  of  the  churehes  in  the  federation;  but  the  A   minority  report    recommended    that   tti' 

approval  of  all  those  judicatories  shall  be  necessary  committee  be  continuwl  till  an  official  an^»l^ 

for  their  adoption.  from  the  several  Churches  is  recei\'ed,  and  that 

The  fourth  report  of  the  Committee  on  Co-  with    reference    to    the    Protestant    Episcf»j'ttl 

operation  in  Church  Work  narrated  the  results  Church   the   Assembly  approve  of  the  rpct>ir.- 

of  friendly  conferences  among  the  reprcsenta-  mendation  of  the  committee  made  to  the  Ja-I 

tives  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Presbyterian  General  Assembly— that  the  ministers  and  mfm- 

Churches  and  the  Congregational ists    on    the  bers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  should  id  &^i 
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proper  ways  seek  to  secure  a  better  acquaintance  no  part  of  the  fundo  and  property  so  held  in  trust 

and  more  intimate  Christian  fellowship  with  the  "hall  be  used  for  any  other  purpow  than  for  the  the- 

ministers  and  members  of  the  Protestant  Epis-  olo^ical  education  in  the  doctnnea  set  forth  in  the 

copal  Church,  and  that  the  committee  be   in-  Btondarfynho^PresbyU^^ 

structed    to   take  no  further  steps  looking  to  2.  That  the  Be'ininaries   should   so   amend  their 

practical  unity  with  the  Episcopal  Church  until  chartore  that  the  election  of  Uie  trustees,  directors, 

the  General  Convention  of  that  body  shall  have  or  cominiasionere,  or  whatever  the  bodies  governing 

answered  the  Assembly*s  proposition  for  minis-  cither  the  teaching  or  property,  or  both,  shall  be 

terial    reciprocity.    On  the  subject  of  reunion  named,  shall  be  nubject  to  tne  approval  of  tlie  next 

with  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  the  As-  succeeding  General  Assembly,  and  that  no  election 

sombly  expressed  joy  that  the  General  Assembly  ^''^1^'^%  f^^  T  L^  approved  by  the  General  As- 

#*i-'l.w^ui'      1.     *-     #         't.  sembly ;  failure  ot  the  General  Assembly  to  which 

of  that  body  had  received  overtures  from  its  own  ^^^^  efeitions  are  reported  for  approval  to  act  there- 

presbytenes  asking  for   the  appointment  of  a  on  shall  be  regarded  as  approval  of  said  elections. 

special  committee  to  confer  upon  the  subject  of  3.  That  the  seminaries   should   so  amend   their 

organic  union  with  a  similar  committee  of  this  charters  that  the  election,  appointment,  or  transfer 

Assembly,  if  one  should  be  appointed;  and  it  of  all  professors  and  teachers  in  said  seminaries  shall 

directed  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  ^  submitted  to  the  next  succeeding  General  Assem- 

to  confer  with  ^similar  committee,  if  one  should  ^JZJ^  fS^i:^^^kj^iy^^LTJ^^^^^            '^ 

u         ^  z    *-^i   ^r  n»-  o^.,4.u^»«  nu.l-^u   4.»^4-«i,^  pointment,  or  transfer  shall  take  effect,  nor  shall  any 

be  appointed,  of  the  Southern  Church,  *•  to  take  ^feg»or  or  teacher  be  inducted  into  office  until  hi 

into  consideration  the  whole  question  of  the  or-  election,  appointment,  or  transfer  shall  have  been 

ganic  union  of  the  two  bodies  upon  the  basis  of  approved  by  said  General  Assembly;  failure  of  the 

our  common  standards,"  and  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  to  which  the  Kaid  elections,  ap- 

next    General   Assembly.      The  committee  ap-  pointments,  or  transfers  are  reported  for  approval  to 

pointed  in  1802  and  continued  in  1893  to  inquire  act  thereon  shall  be  regarded  as  approval  thereof; 

mto  the  relations  of  the  theological  seminaries  apdthat  all  of  said  pn>tessor8  or  teachere  shall  be 

..^»u     n^.»^_i  A<,«».«.Ki..  ^.w>.4-J?  «^ »:«;»»  ^u«4-  mther  ministers  or  members  in  good  standing  of  the 

to  the  General  Assembly  reported,  advising  that  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Unit&  States  of  America, 

whatever  plans  niight  be  adopted  by  the  Gen-  4  f  h^t  the  several  seminaries,  in  amending  their 

eral  Assembly  with  reference  to  the  seminaries  charters  as  heretofore  requested,  shall  provide  in  the 

existing  at  the  time  of  the  reunion  should  be  charters  that  in  the  event  of  the  violation  of  any  of 

adopted  without  impairment  of  any  of  the  rights  the  terms  of  said  amendments,  or  the  misuse  or  di- 

of  the  General  Assembly  or  of  the  seminaries  version  of  the  funds  or  property  held  by  them,  then 

which    might  have  accrued  by   reason  of  the  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  empowered  to  provide 

^^^..^^t.  ^4  iQ'9Q  ^^A  .^»^.w^»<i   <*<,  #»«^^m»»f«i  against  such  Violation  of  the  provisions  of  said  char- 

compact  of  1879,  and  proposed,  as  fundamental  ^    ^^  ^^  ^l^^  enforcement  oV  the  same,  and  for  the 

principles  to  control  the  future  management  of  protection  of  the  trusts  on  which  said  property  and 

the  theological  education  of  the  ministry  of  the  funds  are  held,  in  such  manner,  and  in  the  name  of 

Church,  the  2  resolutions :  such  person  or  corporation  as  it  ma^  direct  bv  reso- 

That  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  committee  that  the  !"tio?.  certified  by  its  clerk,  in  any  civil  court  havinjf 

instruction  given  inthe  theological  seminaries  of  the  jurisdiction  over  the  corporations  whose  chartem  are 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  «>  amended. 

><hould  be  under  the  control  and  direction  of  that  •.   -     .,                          j  j     t         1     x.         *    . 

Church,  and  that  all  funds  and  property  held  for  the  ^  }}  further  recommended  the  adoption  of  the 

purpose  of  theological  instruction  shall  be  used  only  following  resolutions : 

lor  theological  education  in  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  ^    q^i,«#.  «„«v   ««j   „n   ^#»  *v^»  «^^!,»«  -^      ^  *i. 

the  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in   the  ni?; Ji'^^^!^^,.'"^ "t  ^J^  ?Ti^°*"^'  ""!  *^® 

iTr^-.f.^  c»«»^  ^r  An^4k«^/.«  (/huren  be  requested  to  secure,  at  the  earliest  mo- 

Untted  States  of  America.  ^^^^  practicaSle,  such  chongeT  in  their  chartcre,  or 

The  committee  further  held  amendments  thereto,  as  will  provide 

rp,   ^               u     ^^*u    t>     V   ♦    •  ^  n\. V    u     ij  (<*)  That  all  of  their  funds  and  property,  Rubiect  to 

That  no  tnejnber  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  should  ^^e  tenns  and  conditions  of  existing  or  sficiflc  tnist«, 

be  reouested  to  give  property  for  the  purpose  of  tlieo-  ^^all  be  declared  to  be  held  by  them  in  trust  for  the 

bVical  education,  accoramg  to  the  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 

hurch,  unless  the  Church  shall  secure  to  the  donor  -      f/^  the  purposes  of  theological  education  accord- 

the  pormanent  application  of  the,  property  to  that  j^  ^  ^^e  standards  of  said  Church,  and  that  no  part 

purpose.      The  burden  of  preserving  the  property  ^^^^^  f^^j^  ^„j  property  so  held  in  trust  shalf  be 

thus  given  should  not  be  cast  upon  the  donor  or  his  ^^^  ^^  anv  other  purpose  than  for  theological  cdu- 

leeal  representatives,  but  upon  the  Church,  which  ^^^-^^  j„  ^j^^  doctrines  Vet  forth  in  the  standards  of 

j.hould  so  protect  the  gitUhat  It  will  be  api)hccl  solely  ^^e  Presbvtcriau  Church  in  the   United  States  of 

ti)  the  purposes  which  the  donor  had  in  view  at  the  ^nicrica.  ' 

time  ot  the  gift.    Such  donations  or  bequests  become  ^    ^j^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^j^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^        directors,  or 

Kaored  trusts,  which   should  be  carcfull^v  guarded  oommissioners,  or  whatever  the  bodies  governing  the 

both  out  ot  regard  for  the  wishes  of  the  living  and  ot  Caching  or  property  shall  be  named,  shall  be  subject 

reverence  for  the  raemoiy  of  the  dead.    No  nlienation  ^  ^^e  approval  of  the  next  succeeding  General  As- 

of  tunds  or  perversion  from  the  original  intention  to  semblv,  and  that  no  election  shall  take  effect  until 

have  them  ased  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  ^pprovid  by  the  General  Assembly  :  failure  of  the 

Uiureh  should  ever  be  possible.  (/^^^al  Assembly  to  which  said  elections  are  re- 

The  report  advised  that  the  following  chancres  Parted  for  approval  to  act  thereon  shall  be  regarded 

lie  made   in   the   management   of  the  existing'  as  approval  of  said  elections.    .           ^        ^       ^       . 

tKo.o»^;»»i  <,A».;T^.>..io.o  ^7fU»  r<k..i.»k  .  (<^    That  the  election,  apiwmtmcnt,  or  transfer  of 

theological  seminaries  of  the  Church  :  ^^l  professors  and  teachers  in  all  semmaries  shall  be 

1.  That  the  seminaries  should  so  amend  their  submitted  to  the  next  succeeding  General  Assembly 
C'Kirtere  that  all  of  their  funds  and  j)roperty,  sub-  for  its  approval,  and  that  no  such  election,  apjwint- 
jtvt  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  existing  or  specific  ment,  or  transfer  shall  take  ett'ect,  nor  sliall  any  pro- 
trusts,  shall  be  declared  to  be  held  by  them  in  trust  fessor  or  teacher  be  inducted  into  ottlce,  until  his 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Lnited  States  of  election,  appointment,  or  tmnsfer  shall  have  been 
A'Ti'Tico,  for  the  purpose  of  theological  education  approve<l  bv  the  saitl  General  Assembly ;  failure  of 
according  to  the  standards  of  Haid  Churcii,  and  that  the  General   .'\ssc:nbly  to  which  the  said  elections, 
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appointments,  or  transfers  are  reported  for  approval  D.  D.  (see  ''Annual  Cyclopa?dia "  for  1893.  art i- 

to  act  thereon  shall  bo  regarded  as  approval  thereof;  cle   PRESBYTERIAXS),  came  before  the  Assemb*.> 

and  that  all  of  said  profeHsore  and  tcaehew  shall  be  from  the  decision  of  the  Svnod  of  Ohio,  giveti  m 

either  ministers  or  members  in  (food  standing  of  ,.l_  o,,».».«n  ,»#  iqoq  .ffii...'..'r.<*  tv,^  ^^aI^^,^*   ^t 

the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States.    **  [^    *"^"™"  "*  ^^^'  affirining  the  jcdpnenl  of 

id)  That  in  the  event  of  the  violation  of  any  of  the  ^^e  presbytery  suspending  him  from  the  mmu*- 
terms  of  said  amendments,  or  the  misuse  or  the  di-  try  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  until  such  time 
version  of  the  funds  or  proixjrty  held  by  them,  then  as  he  should  make  manifest  to  the  satisfatti'n 
the  General  Assembly  shall  be  empowered  to  pro-  of  the  presbytery  his  renunciation  of  the  errors 
vide  against  such  violation  of  the  provisions  of  said  he  had  been  found  to  hold,  and  his  solemn  pur- 
charters  and  for  the  enforcement  of  the  same,  and  pog^  no  longer  to  teach  or  propagate  them.  Th.' 
for  the  protection  of  the  trusts  on  which  said  property  ^  f  ^  ^  consWerable  length,  aftf^r 
and  funds  are  held,  in  such  manner  and  m  the  name  Zr.  u  *u  6"^^  "y  v^vrii^A^^i-wi^  *^««s«  ^ 
of  such  person  or  corporation  as  it  may  direct,  by  which,  the  vote  being  taken,  the  Assembly  de- 
resolution  certified  by  its  clerk,  in  any  civil  court  cidcd,  by  a  vote  of  nearly  4  to  1,  adversely  to  each 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  corporations  whose  of  the  12  specifications  of  the  appeal.  A  «>m- 
charten*  are  so  amended.  mittee  was  then  appointed  to  confer  wilh  I>r. 

2.  That  all  seminaries  hereafter  established  or  or-  Smith,  and  to  suggest  such  further  action  a.- 

ganized  shall  contain  in  their  charters  the  foregoing  might  seem  judicious.    This  committee  reporter! 

P^n  1!^'''*  ■*  an  essential  part  thereof  before  they  gubsequentlv  that,  after  having  had  a  fiatemal 
shall  be  recognized  as  in  connection  with  the  Presby-  -^  * -^.u  rJ     o    '^u    •*.  *  j 

terian  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America.  conference  with  Dr.  Smith,  it  was  not  prepaiv.! 

8.  That  the  General  Assembly  shall,  in  the  event  to   communicate  anything  that  would  justify 

of  the  approval  of  the  foregoing  resolutions,  appoint  further  action   by  the  Assembly,  and  ailvisnl 

a  committee  of  15  persons  to  confer  with  the  various  that  questions  of  his  future   relations  to  the 

seminaries,  with  a  view  to  securing  their  approval  of  Presbyterian  Church  and  its  ministry  be  left 

said  resolutions,  and  their  consent  to  said  clianges  in  ^jth  the  Cincinnati  Presbyterv.    The  report  of 

'^®«''?^'^^'^*.Si^'i^^•^'■^'^*•*'^*^l^^^  the  standing  Committee  on  theological  Semi- 
counsel  and  otherwise,  m   securing  the    necessary  .  #.    *         ^'      •        *u       *i.     ^       •       • 

changes  and  amendments  to  the  respective  chartere  "*"^8'  »^t»r  mentioning  the  other  seminan«. 

herein  recommended ;  said  committee  to  make  report  spoke  particularly  of  Lane  Seminary,  reviewinj: 

to  the  next  General  Assemblv  lor  final  action  on  this  the  events  which  had  occurred  during  the  f»a>t 

whole  subject  by  the  Assembly.  years  in  connection  with  the  case  of  Prof.  Smith. 

A  .»:»^..:f^  ^^w^^  u^^A  ;«  *u«  u^ut.  ^t  «  u:-  While  the  Board  of    Trustees    had    protected 

toric^"'S"f'd^S.L"o%'^s'*bSLt!tt^  jpinst  the  action  of  the  last  GenenuiUmM. 

the  scheme  for  direct  control  of  the  seminaries  ^^^  Sn'^?.Uf^?J"31^«l     ThJ  I^^T^ 
by  the  General  Assembly  was  without  wairant  '  «>'»c"'»t<"7.  »«•»  lojaX,    The  report  rec- 

in  the  Form  of  Government,  and  proposed  a  """nended,  in  view  of  all  the  facts, 

practical  subversion  of  invested  and  established  *"  .e"t»"  reor(f»niMtion  of  the  Bcmmanr  by  mti«- 

Sghts.    The  minority  therefore  «»omme„ded  f-;^  »-  t^^ ^:^''^^ Z^ZX't^^l 

That  no  change  in  the  established  order  be  proposed  meut  of  a  committee  to  visit  the  seminarv  and  <in- 

by  the  Assembly  to  the  seminaries,  except  such  as  fer  with  the  board  of  trustees,  especially  coneerniajr 

mav  in  some  instances  be  necessary  to  atrcngthen  its  reorganization,  this  committee  to   report  to  the 

and  further  establish  it,  such  as  these :  next    General    Assembly ;   the    restoration,   in   tl.*' 

1.  That  the  seminaries  be  advised  to  adhere  to  the  meantime,  of  the  seminary  to  full  standing  with  th» 
recommendation  of  the  General  Synod  of  1761  in  the  General  Assembly  ;  the  aisapproval  of  the  electi.»D 
selectionforenchchairof  "some  minister  of  approved  of  Henry  Uulbert  to  the  chau*  of  Church  Histon, 
chanicter  for  his  skill  in  theology."    In  other  words,  who  might,  however,  be  continued  &«  a  teacher. 

to  fill  their  chairs  with  ministers  who  are  under  the         „,  ,,.,.-„.  t 

control  of  and  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  courts        The  report  closed  with  the  following  general 

of  the  Church,  and  who  will  submit  to  such  control.  suggestions : 

2.  That  if  anything  be  lacking  in  the  charter  of  j,  i^  ig  „ot  ^  n^uc^  learning,  not  even  sa^-nJ 
any  seminary  by  which  lack  its  property  might  be  learning,  as  it  is  a  profound  expenence  of  the  thinz^ 
a  lenatedtrom  itnuse  m  supporting  Presbytonan  the-  of  the  Spirit  that  is  the  source  of  power  and  the 
ologica  instruction,  such  seminary  be  advised  to  secret  of  usefulness  in  a  minister  of  Christ.  2.  Thi- 
strengthen  its  charter  at  that  point  so  that  such  alien-  rtudents  should  be  assiduously  trained  in  the  reailr 
ation  shall  be  forever  impossible.  j^d  skillful  use  of  the  English  Bible.    3.  Coa*tuLt 

The  minority  report  having  been  rejected  bv  ^^  earnest  endeavor  should  be  used  to  foster  una 

a  vote  of  411  to  438,  the  majority  report  waH  cultivate  an  intensely  evangelistic  and  misslonirr 

amon<i<^/i  Kw  ii^-nnfi't^^  i*,,  fK«  t\^i^A  ^^J^u^¥\^r^  o  spiHt  amoug  thc  studcuts,  emphasis  beint;  plaot^ 

amended  by  m.^erting  in  the  third  resolution  a  ^      ^,,^  ^j'^^^^  ^^  self-denying  cha«cter  of  ihcir 

provision  that  its  adoption  should  be  without  ^jfeat  work. 

impairment  of  anv  of  tne  rights  of  the  General        «,,       .         , ,  i     j    i^u  *.  _j- 

Assembly  or  of  the  seminaries  that  had  accrued  ^  The  Assembly  resolved    that,  according  to 

bv  the  compact  of  1870,  and  was  adopted  by  a  Presbyterian  law,  the  vanous  presbyteries  have 

vote  of  437  to  110.     In  answer  to  an  overture  the  nght  to  prohibit  the  attendance  of  student 

from  the  Prcsbvtory  of  Rochester  deprecating  "P^^^*'  tlieir  care  upon  theological   semmanes 

an  alleged  attempt  of  the  General  Assemblv  to  disapproved  by  the  General  A ^mbly. 
make  new  definitions  of  dogma  by  deliverance        The  resolutions  on  Sabbath  observance  m- 

and  by  judicial  decision,  and  expressing  the  con-  eluded  the  following: 

victioh  that  no  doctrinal  statement  should  be        That  we  lay  upon  the  individual  conscience  the 

made  which  is  not  explicitly  contained  in  the  responsibilitv  of  wrsonal  example  in  keeping  the 

Confession  of  Faith  and  the  catechisms  of  the  ^"^  \^">\V  *;;'>»4»°*f  wh«t<?ver  tends  to  ^^^u^ 

Church,  the  Assembly  declar^l  that  it  had  never  ^tu^nLZX  I'Si^y  :^:!'.::^%:^rT.^ 

undertaken  to  make  new  definitions  of  dogma  sarv  Sunday  travel,  amusements  foreign  to  the  j«r'ni- 

either  by  deliverances  or  judicial  decisions.  ual'  punxwes  of  the  day,  social  entertainment-i  tin 

The  case  of  the  Rev.  Prof.  Henry  P.  Smith,  dissipate  serious  thought,  and  needless  self-iodul- 
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^nce  during  its  Bncred  houn;  that  we  call  upon  all  same  subject  had  been  received  from  3  presby- 

the  friends  of  the  Sabbath  to  iwe  their  inttueuco  in  teries  and  referred  to  a  special  committee.    Upon 

every   lawful  way  to  prevent  8uch    egwlation^  as  ^^^  report  of  this  committee  the  Assembly W 

would  weaken  civil  enactments  passed  with  a  view  «i;„,^%^  -««.^«  *u^  *.•         *  -a«j^*M»#*/  \*o 

to  protect  the  Christian  Sabbath  ^  a  day  of  rest  and  f  "°®^  ^  ^^P^^  the  question  of  organic  union 

worship.  "y  ^^^  appointment  of  a  committee  of  conference 

The  Committee  on  Church  Comity  was  abol-  ^n  the  following  grounds : 
ished.     A  protest  against  appropriations  bv  the        1.  The  historic  difference  between  the  two  asscm- 

Govemment  to  sectarian  institutions  was  ordered  ^^i^  "*  ^  ^^«  relation  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  civil 

sent  to  every  member  of  Congress  and  to  the  goverament.  .  ^   ,^    ^t     , 

Constitutional  Convention  of  New  York.  pl.vTjJ/^i^'"  (l^r^^^tl^T^'^v.rl^  the  NorUiera 

ir     i>.«<.u«.4^^..t»»  r<i.n»«k    i»    4I.A  rT«i4^^  rresbytonan  Church  involves  the  surrender  ol  the 

^M'  P"^e»Jy'»rIan  Chnrch    in   the  United  pi^n  of  an  independent  negro  church,  which  this 

States.— The  general  summary  of  the  statistics  Assembly  regards  as  essential  alike  to  the  religious 

of  this  Church  returned  to  the  General  Assembly  and  social  welfare  of  both  races. 
in   May,  1894,  furnishes  the  following  figures :        3.  The  essential  difference  between  the  two  assem- 

Number  of  synods,  13 ;  of  presbyteries,  78 ;  of  blies  as  to  woman's  sphere  and  work  in  the  Church 

niinisterR,  1,319;   of   licentmtes,  79;  of  candi-  °^}^^r*®h    vi     •      u  .^    , 

dates,  445;  of  churches,  2,713;  of  communi-  pi^,i^?^>  ^Jf!^? A!f  ""f^* '^'^^  rested  upon  our 
^..^TT  icMiAT.  ^#  Ko»f;J<^,1\.yvr.^.^^r,«,,.^t»..r.fo  Church  lu  its  scpaTato  existence  and  work,  and  to 
Si'UfA  199,167;  of  baptized  noncommuniwints,  ^ng  the  divisive  question  of  organic  unioi  we  be- 
di.TWO;  of  teachers  in  bundav  schools  and  liibie  jfeve  will  bring  upon  us  needless  agitation  and  hurt- 
classes,  17,750;  of  pupils  in  Sunday  schools  and  ful  disturbance. 

Bible  classes,  184,848 ;  of  ruling  elders,  8,221 ;        5.  Should  such  organic  union  take  place,  the  prop- 

of  deacons,  6,646.     Number  of  licensures  during  erty  interests  of  the  Southern  Church  under  the  de- 

the  year,  70;  of  ordinations,  71 ;  of  installations,  cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Ignited  States 

170;   of  churches  organized,  73;   of  members  would  be  seriously  jeopardized  m  the  event  of  any 

add«l  on  examination?14  098 ;  of  baptisms,  5,245  ^1^^^  ol'Te'fo^^^oTn^^^^^^^^^^^  of  an 

of  adults  and  4,888  of  infants.     Amount  of  con-  answer  to  the  overtures  of  the  presbyteries,  the  com- 

tributions:  For  sustentation,  $53,406;  for  evan-  mittee  recommends  that  the  followimr  reply  be  sent 

^listic  work,  $84,249;   for  the  invalid   fund,  to  the  telegram  of  tlie  General  Aasenit)ly  of  the  Pres- 

$12,906;    for  foreign   missions,   $120,141;    for  byterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America : 

education,  $65,027 ;  for  publication,  $8,316 ;  for  _"  The  blessing  of   God  having  rested  upon  our 

colored  evangelization,  $10,470 ;  for  church  erec-  ^^^^  '^  ^7  separate  existence  and  work,  the  Gen- 

tion    $14,380;  for  the  Bible  cause,  $4  368 ;  for  ^j^j^TtS^f^,^^^^^^ 

presibytenal  purposes,  $14,891 ;  for  pastors  sal-  ^^g  fraternal  greetings  to  the  General  Assembly  of 

anes,   $788,181 ;    for  congregational   purposes,  the  Prosbvterian  Church   in  the  United  States  of 

$610,102:  miscellaneous  contributions,  $102,307 ;  America,  in  session  at  Saratoga,  and  wishing  thctn 

total,  $1,888,799.  Godspeed  in  every  good  word  and  work,  regards  it  as 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Publication  re-  unwise  to  reopen  the  question  of  organic  union." 
ported  a  decided  increase  of  sales  from  the  pub-        ^  protest,  signed  by  20  members  of  the  As- 

hshmg  house  and  m  the  circulation  of  Sunday-  gembly,  was  presented  against  this  action.  To  an 

school  literature,  notwithstanding  the  financial  overture  asking  the  appointment  of  a  committee 

depression.    A   lar^r  force  of  colporteurs  had  ^^  present  to  the  Associate  Reformed  Svnod  the 

been  engaged  than  in  the  previous  year.    The  net  Assembly's  desire  of  closer  relations  With  that 

as^^ts  of  the  wramittee  amounted  to  $102,937.  church,  the  Assembly  replied  that  it  had  made 

Between  $8,000  and  $9,(X)0   had   been  con-  ^^  ^f^^^  ^f  union  ^nj  ^^^r    ^^  ^he  svnod  in  1801, 

tnbuted  for  the  Home    and  School  for  Mis-  ^^ich  resulted  in  negotiations  that  were  termi- 

sionaries  and  the  Orphans  of  Ministers  at  Fred-  n^^ed  by  the  synod  in  1865.    It,  however,  re- 

encksburg  Va.,  and,  besides  real  estate  the  insti-  affirmed  its  desire  of  closer  relations  with  the 

tution  had  about  $9,000  invested,     fhe  school  Associate  Reformed   Presbyterian  Church,  and 

had  o  resident  pupils  with  30  applications  pend-  expressed  its  readiness  to  renew  negotiations  on 

iiig.    It  wa^  largely  sustained  by  the  tuition  ^^e  subject  in  any  form  agreeable  to  the  svnod. 
fees  of  pupils  attending  from  the  city.  j.^^  Executive  Committee  on  Colored  *Evan- 

rhe  receipts  for  foreign  missmns  from  all  Ugf  j^  ^^^rk  presented  a  report  of  a  conference 
sources  had  amounted  to  $143,  n^  or  $9,874  ^^^^  ^j^h  the  Board  for  Freedmen  of  the  North- 
more  than  m  the  previous  year.    The  mission-  ^^^  Presbvterian  Church  and  Birmingham,  Ala.. 

?oh  ^"""^  ^^  ^'""T  "^""^y'^  l^®  ^'Ti  ^"^"^  ^^l""  ftnd  the  plan  of  co-operation  which  it  was  agreed 

130,  and  the  number  of  native  laborers  in  the  ^o  present  to  the  two  general  assemblies, 
employ  of  the  committee  from  87  to  l.i5     Thir-        f  ^^  committee  represented  that  in  its  judg- 

ty-seven  new  missionaries  had  been  sent  out,  4  ^^^^  ^^^^    j^^  ^^  jg^  ^n,   ^ne  now  practicable, 

had  died,  and  5  had  returned  to  the  United  rpj^^  report  said : 

States.    The  sum  of  $9,551  had  been  raised  to-        _,     ^       .     '  ,  , 

ward  building  a  boat  for  the  Congo  mission.  The   committee   has   no   imprudent  advocacy  to 

T«K«  fk;..f»  «»...fK    n«««««i    A«o«.«M.p  «»«4^   «<-  offer  m  its  behalt.    If  the  Church  docs  not  favor  it, 

^T^u®.,,  ^m^"'^"*^!?      .r™mu^^^o"'^f^  S^^li  ^^  what  better  reason  could  there  be  for  ito  rejection? 

Nashville.  Tenn.,  May  17.     The  liev.  J.  It.  Cira-  if  j^  were  adopted  by  the  Assembly  with  a  lartre  or 

ham,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  moderator.  A  telegraphic  influential  opposition*  it  could  not  be  put  into  effect- 
dispatch  was  received  from  the  Northern  Gen-  ive  action. 

era!  Assembly  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  an-        a  special  committee,  to  which  the  subject  was 

nouncing  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  referred,  reported  that, 

meet  and  confer  with  a  similar  committee  of  this  g^j      Jrsuaded  that  the  Church  "does  not  favor 

Assembly,  if  appointed,  on  the  whole  question  of  ^.j^g  pj^n,"  but  that  it  meets  with  lar^e  and  influential 

the  organic  union  of  the  two  bodies  on  the  basis  opposition,  and  can  not  be  put  into  effective  operation, 

of  the  common  standards.     Overtures  on   the  we  would  recommend  that  the  Assembly  decline  to 
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adopt  it,  but  that  the  diligence  of  the  committee  and 
its»  desire  to  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  the  Church  be 
commended.  The  Assembly  also  rejoices  in  the 
spirit  of  fraternity  and  mutual  confidence  manifested 
by  the  two  committees  in  conference. 

This  report  was  unanimously  adopted.  On  the 
general  subject  of  colored  evangelization  the 
many  deliverances  of  former  assemblies  were  re- 
aftirmed  expressive  of  the  deep  interest  of  the 
Church  in  the  salvation  of  the  colored  people 
within  its  bounds,  and  its  duty  to  give  them  the 
Gospel. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  plan  of  co-operation 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  ot  the  United  States  of 
America  proposed  by  the  Birmingham  ('onference 
has  been  rejected  by  this  Assembly  a^  not  favorable 
to  our  people,  the  Assembly  reatfirms  with  emphasis 
that  in  the  ultimate  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  separate  and  independent  African  Presbyterian 
Church  lies  the  surest  and  quickest  way  to  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  negroes.  This  opinion  is  confinned 
by  our  own  experience,  and  by  the  history  of  the 
Colored  Baptist  and  Methodist  Churches.  By  Uiis 
plan  the  Assembly  does  not  intend  to  sever  all  con- 
nection with  the  colored  churches,  but  desires  to  give 
them  the  largest  and  freest  opportunity  for  self-sup- 
port and  self-developinent;  and  the  Assembly  pledges 
Itself  to  continue  to  aid  them  in  the  education  of  their 
ministers  and  in  evangelistic  and  sustentation  work. 

In  the  case  of  an  appeal  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Charleston  against  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina 
a  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  working  in  a  tele- 
phone office  on  Sunday  was  involved.  Miss  Sadie 
Means,  a  member  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
(/hurch  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  was  so  employed,  and 
wjis  disciplined  by  the  session  of  the  church  for 
violation  of  the  Sabbath.  The  action  of  the 
session  was  confirmed  by  tho  presbytery,  but  was 
reversed  by  the  synod.  The  Assembly,  having 
heiird  the  appeal,  found  that  the  record  of  the 
case  did  not  clearly  show  that  Miss  Means  came 
before  the  session  of  the  church  to  make  known 
that  she  was  guilty  of  violating  the  Sabbath  as 
charged,  and  that  therefore  it  lacked  the  state- 
ment which  would  authorize  a  judgment  without 
process;  that  the  decision  of  the  session  was 
reached  without  trial ;  that  it  was  made  in  undue 
haste,  at  the  first  and  only  sitting  of  the  court, 
so  far  as  the  records  showed ;  and  that  the  sen- 
tence of  suspension  from  the  communion  was  of 
excessive  severity.  The  Assembly  therefore  ex- 
pressed it  as  its  judgment  that  the  appeal  be 
not  sustained,  and  that  the  decision  of  tnc  Synod 
of  South  Carolina  be  affirmed.  In  connection 
with  this  judgment,  the  Assembly  deemed  it 
wise  to  reaffirm  its  immutable  conviction  of  the 
universal  and  perpetual  obligation  to  remember 
the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy. 

An  amendment  to  the  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Order  relating  to  the  ordination  of  ministers  was 
approved,  to  be  sent  down  to  the  presbyteries. 
It  provides  that,  except  in  extraorninary  cases, 
no  probationer  shall  he  ordained  until  he  shall 
have  taken  a  regular  course  in  some  approved 
theological  seminary,  or  the  equivalent  of  the 
same  under  some  approved  teacher  of  theology ; 
and  that  whenever  any  presbytery  shall  see  rea- 
son to  depart  from  this  rule  it  shall  always  make 
a  recorcl  of  the  fact  upon  its  minutes,  with  the 
reasons  therefor;  ana  prescribes  the  rules  for 
trials  for  ordination.  A  report  which  was  adopted 
concerning  young  people's  societies  advises  that 
such  societies  should   be  organized  and    kept 


under  the  control  of  the  sessions;  that,  whilf 
affiliation  between  these  societies  and  thoeect 
other  evangelical  bodies  is  not  forbidden,  session^ 
should  maintain  a  careful  oversight  over  the  na- 
ture and  influence  of  such  associations ;  that,  **  in 
societies  which  are  constituted  of  both  ^x>>. 
sessions  should  take  care  that  the  women  ai.d 
girls  do  not  trangress  the  limitations  of  Scrij'- 
ture  by  conducting  n^eetings  or  by  engaging  m 
public  prayer  and  exhortation  '* ;  and  tlut  a^s<tcJ- 
atious  formed  among  different  societies  for  cvm- 
ference  or  co-operation  should  always  be  within 
presbyterial  lines  and  under  presbyterial  con- 
trol.  A  committee  was  appointed  toconfer  with 
the  home  mission  authorities  of  the  Northern 
Presbyterian  Church  with  a  view  to  agreemfnt 
for  avoiding  unnecessair  competition  and  wa::ie 
of  men  and  means  in  the  territory  occupied  bj 
both  Churches. 

A  decision  was  given  that  a  SwedenborgianV 
ceremony  of  baptism  is  not  lawful  baptism ;  also 
that  immersion  is  not  a  Scriptural  mode  of  bsf*- 
tism,  but  irregularity  as  to  mode  does  not  inval- 
idate the  ordinance,  and  persons  baptized  by  im- 
mersion under  the  authority  of  an  evangelical 
Church  should  not  be  rebaptized  on  being  re- 
ceived into  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Synod  of  Brazil. — The  missions  in  Brazil 
of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Presbyterian 
Churches  are  united  in  the  Synod  of  Brazil, 
which  meets  every  three  years.  The  third  trien- 
nial meeting  of  this  synod  was  held  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  September.  Thirteen  American  and 
12  Brazilian  ministers  and  14  elders  were  pree^ni 
at  the  meeting.  A  discussion  took  place  con- 
cerning the  relative  power  and  influence  of  the 
foreign  missionaries  and  the  native  pastor.  It 
was  agreed  that  there  should  be  no  separation 
of  the  two,  but  all  should  work  hand  m  hand. 
The  Committee  of  Home  Missions  reported  that 
$25,000  had  been  contributed  in  three  years  bv 
the  Brazilian  churches  to  that  cause.  At  least 
10  young  men  were  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

III.  United  Presbyterian  Chnreh  In  Nortb 
America. — The  following  is  the  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  this  Church  as  they  are  published  in 
connection  with  the  proceedings  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1894.  The  statistics  for  1893  are 
also  g^ven  for  comparison : 
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The  Board  of  Publication  reported  a  net  in-  ed  to  co-operate  in  the  carrying  out  of  such 
cretLse  in  the  year's  business  of  $059,  the  whole  measure.    Co-operation  with  other  bodies  was 
amount  in  the  book  and  {leriodical  departments  also  recommended  in  measures  to  promote  the 
l>ein^  $76,904.    The  Sunday  schools  are  under  religious  interests  of  the  army  and  navy.    The 
the  charge  of  this  board.    Reports  were  received  report  on  national  reform  embodied  a  protest 
fn>m  758  schools,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  90,-  against  the  appropriation  of  Government  funds 
i:U  officers,  teachers,  and  pupils.   The  total  con-  in  aid  of  sectarian  schools  among  the  Indians; 
tributions  of  the  Sunday  schools  amounted  to  advised  more  careful  observance  of.  the  sanctity 
$75.<>4B.  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  people  of  the  Church; 
The  ordinary  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Home  urged  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Blair  Sun- 
Missions  for  the  year  were  $61,095,  or  $7,128  day  Rest   bill;    commended  the  work  of    the 
more   than  the  year  before.     Yet  the  greater  National  Reform  Association;   expressed  sym- 
outlayrequiredby  increased  appropriations — the  pathy  with   the  worthy   poor  who  have  been 
total  expenditures  amounting  to  $78,302 — left  a  brought  to  distress  by  the  financial  depression ; 
deficiency  of  $12,207,  which  was  met  by  a  draft  and  declared  that ''  no  Christian  can  be  held  in- 
iipon  the  reserve  fund,  reducing  that  fund  to  nocent  of  wrongdoing  who,  when  a  moral  ques- 
$9*332.    The  board  had  aided  225  stations,  which  tion  is  at  issue,  so  votes  as  to  be  counted  against 
returned  14,671  communicants,  a  total  average  the  side  of  righteousness."    A  resolution  against 
attendance  of  18.608,  an  increase  by  profession  the  exemption  of  church  property  from  taxation 
of  1.459,  a  net  gain  of  1.623  members,  and  1,591  was  referred  to  acommittee  to  report  to  the  next 
teachers  and  18,047  pupils  in  Sunday  schools;  GcnenU  Assembly.    The  i-eport  on  young  peo- 
while  the  contributions  of  the  stations  to  the  ple*s  work  recommended  the  formation  of   a 
lioards  amounted  to  $15,Gt55.    Applications  had  junior  league  in  each  congregation,  and  approved 
been  entered  for  the  coming  year  for  aid  to  the  uniform  topics  for  prayer  meetings,  which,  how- 
amount  of  nearly  $89,000,  of  which  more  than  ever,  should  not  follow  the  Sunday-school  les- 
$10,000  were  asked  for  new  work.  sons,     ^he  committee   having  the  subject  in 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Missions  to  Freed-  charge  reported  that  on  the  informal  overture 

men    were  $46,155,  and  its  expenditures  were  sent  down  by  the  previous  General  Assembly  on 

$53,684.    The  Woman's  Board  contributed  $4,-  the  relation  of  the  Assembly  to  the  theological 

910.    Seven  congregations  were  returned,  with  seminaries,  and  its  power  over  them,  only  18 

443  members  of  church ;  9  Sabbath  schools,  with  presbyteries  had  expressed  an  opinion,  of  which 

2.947  pupils  enrolled ;  66  missionaries,  16  of  whom  12  favored  giving  the  Assembly  power  to  veto  the 

were  colored;  2,971  pupils  enrolled  in  day  schools;  election  of  professors  and  6  opposed  it.     An- 

284  former  and  present  students  of  schools  now  other  overture  was  adopted  to  be  submitted  to 

teaching.    The  schools  are  at  Knoxviile,  Tenn.,  the  presbyteries,  embracing  the  two  questions : 

Miller's  Perrv,   Ala.,     Athens,  Tenn.,     Prairie  Shall  the  General  Assembly  have  the  veto  power  in 

Bluff,  Ala.,   Chase   City,  Va.,    Bluestone,   Va.,  the  election  ofprofcssors  in  our  theological  asscmblie8? 

Henderson,  N.  C,  and  Norfolk,  Va.  and  shall  the  General  Assembly  have  the  power  to 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  had  received  remove  a  professor  for  unsoundness  in  the  faith  ? 
$416,989,  or  $1,097  more  than  in  the  previous  The  report  on  narrative  and  state  of  religion 
year.  The  mission  in  India  returned  35  foreign  mentioncKl,  as  items  showing  advance,  genuine 
and  212  native  laborers  of  the  various  classes,  11  revivals  with  large  accessions,  especially  from 
organized  congregations  with  6,960  members,  the  world,  the  number  of  adult  baptisms  having 
showing  an  increase  of  210  members,  283  received  been  much  increased;  an  augmenting  measure 
on  profession,  14'i  day  schools  with  5,860  pupils,  of  liberality;  greater  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
2  training  schools,  and  131  Sunday  schools  with  missionary  societies ;  and  a  large  increase  in 
3,162  pupils.  The  mission  in  Egypt:  38  foreign  the  membership  of  the  young  people's  societies, 
missionaries,  325  native  laborers,  32  organized  A  committee  was  appointed  on  the  subject  of 
congregations,  157  stations,  with  services  con-  a  union  of  the  psalm-singing  churches, 
ducted  at  99  other  places,  4,095  members,  368  A  general  financial  secretary  was  appointed  to 
added  on  profession,  107  Sunday  schools  with  give  his  whole  time  to  the  advancement  of  the 
2U7  teachers  and  6,132  pupils,  and  242  day,  train*  work  of  the  boards,  who  should  be  chairman  of 
ing.  village,  and  congregational  schools  with  the  Assembly's  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
15,303  pupils.  The  contributions  of  the  India  lY.  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in 
missions  were  $400,  and  those  of  the  mission  in  North  America,  Srnod. — The  statistical  re- 
Egypt  (for  congregational  and  Sunday-school  port  of  this  body,  made  at  its  annual  meeting  for 
purposes)  were  $13,055.  1894,  embraced  returns  from  12  presbyteries,  with 

The  thirty-sixth  General  Assembly  met  in  119  congregations,  109  ministers,  and  9,787  com- 
Albany,  Ore.,  May  23.  The  Rev.  John  A.  Wil-  municants.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  students 
son,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  moderator.  The  Commit-  were  attending  the  collegiate  department  of 
tee  on  Correspondence  reported  approving  of  co-  Geneva  College,  and  80  the  other  departments, 
operation  with  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  The  synod  met  in  its  sixty-fifth  session,  in 
the  South  in  mission  work,  recommending  the  Philadelphia,  May  30.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  McFeeters 
rpAppointment  of  the  committee  on  union,  and  was  chosen  moderator.  The  reports  of  the  boards 
expressing  strong  desire  for  union.  The  Com-  and  committees  for  the  year  represented  their 
inittee  of  Correspondence  with  the  Christian  Re-  work  as  prospering.  Majority  and  minority  re- 
formed Church  of  Holland  was  reappointed  to  ports  were  presented  on  the  plan  for  the  federa- 
mcet  a  similar  committee  in  the  preparation  of  tion  of  churches ;  but  in  order  that  they  might 
a  basis  of  union.  The  plan  of  federation  of  receive  more  thorough  consideration,  they  were 
Churches  of  the  Presbyterian  faith  was  approved,  referred  back  to  the  committee  to  report  at  the 
and  representatives  of  this  Church  were  appoint-  next  meeting.     A  *•  Testimony  Bearing  "  Com- 
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mittee,  appointed  two  years  previously,  reported  pledges,  and  the  best  interests  of  society  demand 

upon  its  work  in  distributing   literature  and  that  many  things  be  covered  from  public  rhw. 

holding  meetings.     The  Rev.  A.  J.  McFarland  Secret  societies,  however,  the  report  alleged,  arv 

was  appointed  to  give  his  time  to  this  work.  The  organized  on  the  principle  of  secrecy  and  for 

report  on  national  reform  distinguished  between  the  purposes  of  concealment  without  previf.j  > 

national  reform  and  the  National  Reform  Asso-  knowledge  of  the  things  to  be  concealed.    Th( 

ciation.     It  mentioned  various  tendencies  in  the  testimony  of  the  syn^  was  reiterated  agiiin>t 

direction  of  national  reform  and  various  organi-  these  organizations.    A  committee  appointed  at 

zations  which  more  or  less  clearly  regard  it  neces-  the  previous  meeting  of  the  synod  on  a  uniform 

sarv  to  palce  the  National  Government  in  an  at ti-  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  renorted  prc.^'- 

tude  of  subjection  to  Christ  and  his  will.     It  ress,  and  a  committee  was  appointea  to  repre^icrtt 

gave  a  threefold  definition  of  the  object  of  the  the  Covenanter  Church  in  meeting  with  other 

national  reform  movement :  committees  and  take  part  in  a  joint  revision  c-f 

1.  It  is  conservative.    It  aims  to  conserve  all  the  the  present  version  for  the  purpose  of  securing 

cxiHtiDtf  features  of  Uie  Government.  ^  It  iii  reforma-  a  rendering  plainer,  smoother,  and  more  agree- 

tory.    It  aims  at  such  development  and  transfonna-  able  to  the  text  than  any  heretofore.     A  K'port 

tion  in  the  life  of  the  nation  that  it  shall  make  in  a  on  evangelistic  work  urged  the  duty  of  dureci 

large  sense  a  Christian  nation.    The  Supreme  Court  personal  effort  on  the  part  of  Christians  for  the 

has^irtated  that  this  IS  a  Christian  nation.    There  is  a  i„i„o*,v„  «#  fu«;«  ^.^.-JTuu^^  ^^a   *^^^a^     tu 

»en»e  in  which  this  is  true.    But  a  nation  which  has  fa^yation  of  their  neighbors  and  fnends;   ibe 

secret  societies,  loose  divorce  laws,  a  liquor  tralHc,  training  of  the  youth  of  the  congregations  for 

unjust  anti-Chineso  laws,  and  which  breaks  GodV  law  practical  work  in  conducting  Sunday  scbo<d>. 

of  the  Sabbath  by  having  Sunday  mails,  is  a  nation  missionary  meetings,  and  prayer  meetings:  and 

laden  with  iniquity.    8.  It  is  constructive.    It  strives  the  provision  by  the  faculty  of  the  seminarr. 

to  construct  a  true  Christian  stat*.  changing  the  ffov-  where  possible,  of  evangelistic  work  during  the 

eminent  from  a  secular  to  a  religious  basis.    It  is  summer  vacation  for  unlicensed  students.    The 

grand  in  conception  and  glorious  m  its  fumllment  f^-«:,-„    ^i^^;^^  v^^yji  «,„„   i'n.«*.i»4^^^  ♦^  »-i.« 

%  this  movement  the  Covenanter's  Church  is  unal-  Y'^f^   "^'^l^*^  '^^^  ^i**.  instructed  to  take 

terably  bound.    The  work  of  the  National  Reform  lafth^r  steTO  to  open  a  mission  in  China,  towanl 

Association  for  the  year  has  been  most  successful,  which  the  first  measures  had  been  taken  two 

The  Kev.  Mr.  George,  the  field  secretary,  has  been  years  previously.     It  was  authorized  to  assist 

peculiarly  successlufin  securing  financial  supplies.  the  weak  congregations  on  the  Pacific  coast  en- 

The  following  recommendations  of  the  report  «^^  *"  9^^?^  ^''^^'    f  number  of  domestic 

were  adopted'  mission  stations  were   placed  under  its  care, 

,»,./,'       J       «,        ,,  ,.       _  One  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  1  hi" 

1.  That  the  synod  reaffirms  the  great  importance  foundation  of  a  Jewish  mission. 

of  the  national  reform  work  as  essential  to  the  com-         v    r«„-.KJ«i™J    ^J^1u^L\a^^    r>u -.i. 

ingofthe  kingdom  of  God  into  the  world,  and  calls       V.  tiimberlaiia  rresftyUrUn  Charfh.- 

upon  our  people  to  maintain  a  practical  testimony  The  following  is  the  general  summary  of  thf 

against  the  unchristian  compact  of  civil  government  statistics  of  this  Church  as  they  were  report e«i 

in  the  Constitution  of  the  Lnitcd  States,  and  at  the  to  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1894  :  NumUr 

same  time  to  co-operate  in  every  legitimate  way  with  of  svnods,  15 ;  of  presbyteries,  126 :  of  ordainul 

all  Christians  who  seek  the  true  reformation  of  the  ministers.  1,708;  of  licentiates.  266;  of  candi- 

nation  and  its  subjection  to  Christ  as  King.  ^^^      259 ;  of  congregations,  2,881 ;  of  commu- 

2.  That  the  synod  recognizes  the  great  work  „;««««.„  iq>i  iqq.  t.#  .„i:«^*  ij  '  iiooia  .f 
that  has  been  accmnplished  %  the  National  Reform  ^^^^^^  i%\^^',  ""^  "^H^^"^  ^^If^^  ^^^V  '^ 
Association  in  disseminating  the  true  principles  of  ^^^iJJIf  •  *•? '  ^ '  ^^  mem  here  of  Sunday  schcK)I>. 
civil  government;  in  directing  attention  to  the  re-  106,780.  Amount  of  contributions :  For  eduea- 
ligious  defect  in  our  fundamental  law,  and  maintaining  tion,  $9,959;  for  ministerial  relief,  $8,919;  for 
the  crown  righta  of  King  Jesus,  and  as  having  atforded  home  missions,  $10,650;  for  foreign  missions 
us  delightful  Christian  fellowship  with  loved  breth-  $20,037;  for  the  Woman's  Board  of  Fomeii 
ren  of  sister  churches  in  the  common  cause  of  our  :srissions,  $12,359;  for  church  erection.  $1,81C: 

^TTLTfnTna:t7the  services  of  its  ministers  '-\  r^^^^-^'  'T'''''' !^^'l'!!V^f^  ^'''^'''' 

to  the  National  Reform  Association  the  synod  does  value  of  church  propertjr,  $4,036,341. 
not  understand  there  is  any  agreement  expressed  or         A  "O  Board  of  £^ducation  reported  that  it  had 

understood  that  they  will  not  utter  a  testimony  against  received  $9,694,  or  $230  more  than  in  the  prt'- 

Christians  incorporating  in  a  Christless  j^overnment  vious   year.     One    thousand   dollars    had    been 

on  any  occasion  when  in  their  jud|?ment  the  interests  Added  to  the  permanent  fund.     About  200  eaii- 

of  truth  require  such  testimony  to  be  given  ■  didates  for  the  ministrv  were  attending  the  eol- 

4  That  while  the  cause  ot  national  reform  must  ^  ^,  ^^^  Church,  vhile  30  others  desire<l  to 
continue  to  be  re^arfled  as  one  of  the  schemes  of  the       .7      ,       „  u   *.         u        *.  u  TL    u       1 

Church   until  the  glorious  ends  have  been  accom-  attend  college,  but  could,  not  because  the  boanl 

plished,  the  annual  appropriation  to  the  National  Re-  had  no  funds  for  them. 

form  Association  is  matte   upon  the  basis   of  the        The  Board  of  Publication  reported  that  the 

clearly  defined  principles  of  this  a.«(sociation  suitably  year's  net  nrofits  of  the  Publication  House  h«<l 

expressed,  and  its  binding  oblitration  upon  our  people  been  $7.17*7,  and  that  its  indebtedness  had  bmi 

depends  upon  the  continued  adherence  on  the  part  of  diminished  by  $5,003.     The  sales  of  books  hail 

the  association  to  the  basis  on  which  Uie  appropriation  ^een  $14,387,  against  $1 9.795  the  previous  Tear. 
"  ^^^'  The  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  returned  its 

An  appropriation  of  $7,000  was  made  to  the  total  cash  receipts  for  the  year  as  amounting  to 

association.  $9,352,  of  whicn  $482  were  received  through  the 

The  report  on  secret  societies  declared  in  sub-  Woman's  Department.    The  list  of  beneficiaries, 

stance  that  the  opposition  of  the  synod  to  such  comprising  99  families,  included  44  ministers, 

associations  did  not  lie  airainst  organization  or  55  widows  of  ministers,  and  2  faroiHes  of  orphan 

pledges  or  privacy,  for  efficient  work  demands  children.    The  endowment  fund  of  Thornton 

organization,  a  good  life  is  full  of  promises  and  Home— all  safely  invested — was  $8,793. 
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The  report  on  Sunday  schools  showed  that  faculty  of  the  seminary  make  a  distinction  in 

there  were  1,670  Sunday  school:*  in  2,920  con-  favor  of    students  who  are  college  gniduates 

^regations,  and  that  the  membership  of  those  caused  active  discussion.     A  substitute  for  the 

schools  had  doubled  between  1890  and  1893.  recommendation  was  adopted,    approving    the 

The  Board  of  Missions  reported  that  its  total  action  of  the  faculty  in  refusing  to  admit  students 

receipts  for  the  year  had  been  $51,166,  and  that  who  are  not  prepared  to  take  the  regular  theo- 

its  liabilities  exceeded  its  assets  bv$  14,586.    The  logical  course.    The  Boards  of  Education  and 

receipts  for  foreign  missions  heA  been  $992  less  Mmisterial  Relief  were  instructed  to  employ  1 

than    in  the  previous  year.    Twenty-two  city  secretary  for  the  joint  boards,  who  should  have 

missions  were  reported  as  under  the  care  of  the  his  office  at  Evansvilie,  Ind.    The  report  on 

buard.    The  work  of  the  Indian  mission  had  temperance    embodied  a    protest   against    the 

been  advanced  by  the  gift  of  a  school-building  Federal  tax  on  intoxicating  liquors  as  involving 

by  Mrs.  Martha  Thompson,  of  Kiowa,  Indian  the  Government  and  every  citizen  in  partnership 

Territory.    The  school  w^is  self-supporting.    The  with  the  lio^uor  business,  and  declared  as  the 

missions  in  Japan  and  Mexico  were  growmg  but  solemn  conviction  of  the  General  Assembly  that 

slowly,  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  mis-  no  man  or  party  that  refuses  or  fails  to  assume 

sionaries.  an  attitude  of  uncompromising  hostility  toward 

The  Woman*s  Board  of  Missions  returned  its  the  liquor  trafTic  should  expect  or  receive  the 

total  receipts  (including  $4,804  balance  from  the  vote  of  any  Christian  citizen.     The  report  on 

previous  year)  as  $17,917,  and  its  disbursements  Sabbath  ol:^rvance  committed  the  Assembly  to 

as  $14,499.    Reports  were  received  from  schools  discourage  in  every  way  possible  every  thing  that 

ADd  evangelistic  work  in  Tsu,  Ise,  Tenabe,  Osaka,  tends  to  militate  against  the  sacredness  of  the 

and  Tokkaichi,  Japan,  and  La  Luz,  Mexico.  day, ''  such  as  railroad  traffic  and  travel ;  excur- 

The  General  Assembly   met  in  Eugene,  Ore.,  sions,  boat  rides  or  buggy  rides  for  mere  amuse- 

May  17.     The  Rev.  F.  B.  Earle,  D.  D.,  of  Ar-  mentand  pleasure;  all  unnecessary  visiting,  and 

kansas,  was  chosen  moderator.    A  question  arose  the  buying  and  reading  of  Sunday  newspapers  '* ; 

at  once  concerning  the  eligibility  of  a  woman —  and  more  especially  to  discourage  the  patronizing 

Mrs.  I.  M.  Woosley — to  a  seat  hi  the  Assembly  as  of  business  nouses  that  are  opened  on  that  day. 

a  minister.    An  appeal  was  also  received  from  A  permanent  committee  on  Christian  Endeavor 

Nolin  Presbytery  concerning  the  action  of  the  was   constituted,    and    the    Assembly   recom- 

Synod  of  Kentucky  relative  to  the  licensure  and  mended  that  a  Christian  Endeavor  address  l)e 

ordination  of  Mrs.  Wooslev  to  the  work  of  the  delivered  annually  and  that  strictly  denomina- 

ministry,  the  presbytery  having  ordained  Mrs.  tional  instead  of  union  societies  be  organized 

Woosley  and  elected  her  a  commissioner  to  the  wherever  possible.    The  subject  of  Presbyterian 

Assembly,  and  the  synod  having  denied  its  right  federation  was  referred  to  a  committee. 

t4>  do  so  and  declared  the  election  null  and  void.  YI.  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada. — The 

The  Assembly  decided  that  no  provision  was  Committee  on  Statistics  of  this  body  reported  to 

made  in  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  Church  the  General  Assembly,  in  June,  that  the  number 

for  the  licensure  and  ordination  of  women ;  that  of  churches  or  stations  supplied  by  pastors  had 

there  is  no  authority  in  Scripture  for  their  licen-  increased  during  the  year  by  108.    An  increase 

sure  and  ordination;    that  the  action  of  the  appeared  in  the  number  of  families  of  2,151,  the 

Nolin  Presbytery  in  ordaining  Mrs.  Woosley  was  whole  present  number  being  91,638,  an  increase  of 

withont  authority,  and  her  ordination  was  null  1,875  communicants,  and  a  decrease  of  958  in  the 

and  void;  and  tHat  the  action  of  the  Synod  of  number  added  on  profession  of  faith.    Baptism 

Kentucky  in  declaring  the  ordination  without  had  been  administered  to  10.093  infants  and  896 

aiithoritv  from  the  Confession  of  Faith  or  the  adults.     The  whole  number  of  members  was 

Holy   Scriptures  was  and  is  right  and  correct,  about  200,000.  and  the  total  amount  of  contribu- 

The  order  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  in  directing  tions  more  than  $2,000,000. 

the  withdrawal  of  Mrs.  Woosley's  name  from  the  The  report  on  Sunday  schools  gave  the  num- 

list  of  ministers  was  affirmed,  and  the  appeal  ber  of  pupils  in  them  as  143,162.  and  the  amount 

was  dismissed,  and  Mrs.  Woosley  was  denied  of  their  contributions  during  the  year  for  re- 

a  seat  in  the  Assembly  "  for  the  reason   that  ligious  and  benevolent  objects  as  $41,867.    The 

she  is  not  a  regularly  ordained  minister  of  the  Committee  of  Home  Missions  reported  that  418 

Cumberland   Presbyterian   Church."     She  was,  flelds  had  been  supplied  under  its  direction,  with 

however,  approved  as  a  lay  evangelist  whose  1,237  preaching  stations,  having  17,767  communi- 

efforts  the  Lord  had  blessed.    The  reports  of  the  cants;  and  that  these  stations  had  raised  $87,832 

votes  by  presbyteries  on  the  proposed  amend-  for  self-support  and  had  received  help  to  the 

ments  relative  to  woman*s  eligibility  to  the  office  amount  of  $63, 019.    In  addition  to  these  were  209 

of  ruling  elder  showed  that  of  100  presbyteries  weak  pastoral  charges, with  18.882  communicants, 

making  returns,  82  had  voted  for  what  was  known  raising  $116,868  for  self-support,  contributing 

as  the  first  series  of   amendments   (to    make  $11,983  to  the  schemes  of  the  Church,  and  receiv- 

women  eligible  to  those  offices);  15  had  voted  ing  help  from  the  Augmentation  fund  to  the 

for  the  second  series  of  amendments  (to  exclude  amount  of  $28,177.    The  problem  of  supplying 

them  from  the  ri^ht  to  be  elders  and  deacons) ;  mission  fields  in  winter  was  being  solved  by  the 

53  had  voted  against  any  change ;  and  26  pres-  provision  of  a  summer  session  in  Manitoba  Col- 

byteries  had  not  been  heard  from.   The  Assembly  lege.    The  Augmentation  fund  reported  a  grow- 

directed  that  no  further  action  be  taken  at  this  ing  deficit  now  amounting  to  $4,5()0 :  and  a  com- 

time  on  the  subject.    A  minute  was  unanimously  mittee  was  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  to 

adopted  declaring  asrainst   any  change  in   the  recommend  changes  in  the  regulations  necessary 

name  of  the  Church.    A  recommendation  by  the  to  commend  the  fund  more  fully  to  popular 

Committee  on  Theological  Seminaries  that  the  support.     The  receipts  during  1893  for  both 
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departments  of  home  mission  work  had  been  policy  to  remove  every  needless  obstacle  in  tht 

$133,6i{0.  way  of  concerted  action  against  common  ioe^ 

The  receipts   for  French  evangelization  had        A  committee  was  appointed  on  the  subject 

been  $38,300.    Seventy-three  laborere  were  em-  of  Chinese  immigration,  to  labor  with  the  Gov- 

ployed  in  the  work,  including  25  pastors  and  ernment  for  the  removal  of  unjust  restrietioD$. 

licentiates,  12  student  missionaries,  11  colpor-  The  report  on  temperance  represented  that  the 

teurs,  and  22  mission  day-school  teiichers,  in  26  subject  had  received  increased  attention  in  th(> 

fields  with  90  stations,  iii  which  160  memtjers  had  Church.    The  committee  was  ini^t meted  to  labor 

been  added  to  the  Church.  with  the  proper  authorities  for  the  immediate 

Credit  balances  were  shown  in  the  Aged  and  enactment  and  vigorous  enforcement  of  legii^k- 

Infirm  Ministers'  funds  of  both  the  Eastern  and  tion  prohibiting  the  liquor  traffic.    Corresfjond- 

Western  Committees.    Fair  progress  had  been  ence  had  been  had  with  representative  men  in 

made  in  the  West  with  the  Endowment  fund,  the  Congregational  Church  of  Canada  with  ref- 

$137,600  having  been  subscribed,  and  $112,748  erence  to  union,  in  view  of  which  the  committee 

of  it  having  been  paid  in.    Ninety-one  annuitants  on  that  subject  was  reappointed.     Provision  was 

were  registered  on  its'  books.  made  for  an  annual  confeivncc  on  Sabbath  ob- 

Aid  had  been  given  by  the  Church  and  Manse  servance  in  every  presbytery,  and  ministers  and 

Building  fund  to  45  congregations  in  erecting  members  were  enjoined  again  to  exercise  serupu- 

26  churches  and  13  manses.     During  the  past  lous  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  the  day. 
twelve  years   the  board  had  helped  erect  222        The  case  of  Prof.  John  Campbell  (see  "Annual 

churches  and  49  manses,  having  an  estimated  Cycloptedia"  for  1893).  on  his  appeal  against  the 

value  of  about  $400,000.  decision  of  the  Presbytery  of  Montreal  suspend- 

The  present  was  the  jubilee  year  of  the  foreign  ing  him,  came  up  in  the  Synod  of  Montreal,  Mar 
mission  work  of  the  Church,  the  first  foreign  8.  The  arguments  were  presented.  Prof.  Camp- 
missionary  having  been  sent  out  by  the  presby-  bell  making  a  long  speech  in  his  own  defense, 
teries  of  Novo  Scotia  in  July  1844,  to,  Aneityum  and  an  adjustment  was  finally  reached  on  Pnif. 
in  the  New  Hebrides.  The  Church  had  now  30  Campbell  accepting  as  a  statement  of  his  po«i- 
ordained  and  6  medical  missionaries;  15  woman  tion  (1)  that  *Uhe  statements  of  the  Old  Testa- 
missionaries,  5  of  whom  were  graduates  in  medi-  ment  writers  as  to  the  character  of  God  were 
cine ;  and  14  teachers ;  making  m  all  65  Canadians  true  as  far  as  they  went,  but  in  a  few  cases  ver^ 
laboring  in  the  fields  of  the  New  Hebrides,  not  the  whole  tnith.  (2)  In  the  great  majority 
Formosa,  and-Honan  in  China,  Central  India,  of  cases  the  Father,  when  smiting  in  judgmeDt. 
Haifa  in  Palestine,  the  North  American  Indians,  and  in  discipline  or  chastisement,  acts  in  accord- 
and  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  these  ance  with  general  laws  or  through  secondarr 
fields  there  were  now  112  native  preachers,  causes."  Upon  this  the  synod  resolved  unani- 
of  whom  34  were  ordained ;  96  catechists ;  mously  that,  "  having  received  this  report,  the 
59  Bible  readers:  3,092  communicants,  385  synod  give  thanks  to  God.  and  declare  all  pro- 
of whom  were  added  during  the  past  year ;  ceedings  against  Prof.  Campbell  at  an  end." 
121  schools,  with  5,624  scholars;  7  hospitals  and  YII.  Church  of  Scotland.— The  sutisticaj 
6  dispensaries,  where  5,082  indoor  and  5,858  out-  reports  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  1893  give 
door  patients  were  treated  during  the  year.  For  returns  from  1,348  parishes.  432  of  which  are 
the  whole  work  the  receipts  for  the  year  were  quoad  sacra,  with  192  nonparochial  churches 
$124,114.  and  160  missions.    The  number  of  comrouni- 

The  General  Assembly  met  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  cants  is  605,000. 
June  13.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Mackay,  missionary  to        The  report  of  the  Home  Mission  Committee 

Formosa,  was  unanimously  chosen   moderator,  gave  the  number  of  mission  stations  as  86,  with 

The  question  that  received  most  earnest  atten-  75  mission  churches  and  38  parish  missionarief:; 

tion  in  discussion  concerned  what  should  be  in-  an  average  attendance  of  22.262,  a  total  income 

eluded  in  the  "Revised  Book  of  Praise"  in  of  £9,364,  and  a  total  expenditure  by  the  ct>m- 

course  of  preparation — whether  selections  from  mittee  of  £9,172 ;  while  the  total  expenditure, 

the  Psalms  of  David  as  recommended  by  the  including  sums  raised  locally,  had  been  £32.W)0, 
committee  or  the  whole  Psalter  in  Rouse's  ver-        The  Endowment  Committee  reported  that  the 

sion.    The  Assembly  voted  very  decisively  in  whole  number  of  new  parishes  erected  under 

favor  of  the  selections,  and  they,  with  the  hymns  their  supervision,  exclusive  of  40  parliamentary 

recommended  by  the  committee,  were  sent  down  churches,  was  now  387.    The  capital  thus  funded 

to  the  presbyteries  for  consideration  by  them,  for  the  permanent  providing  of  religious  ordi- 

On  the  question  of  the  relation  between  the  nances  to  the  people  of  Scotland  since  1846  was 

Church  and  the  theological  colleges  in  the  ap-  more  than  £1,405,000.  exclusive  of  the  value  of 

pointment  of  professors,  the  Assembly  decided  the  church  fabrics.    The  amount  received  daring 

that  unless  a  special  exception  is  made,  as  has  the  past  financial  year  was  £6,796.    The  volun- 

been  done  in  the  case  of  Queen's  College,  the  tary  contributions  for  1893  amounted  altogether 

appointment  shall  be  made  by  the  General  As-  to  £359.311. 

serably  on  the  nomination  of  the  board  of  the  The  contributions  to  the  Aged  and  Infirm 
college.  In  answer  to  a  fraternal  address  of  Ministers'  fund  during  1893  were  £2,958,  and 
greeting  from  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  the  dean-  the  amount  of  the  annuities  paid  was  £3,313. 
ery  of  St.  John,  the  Assembly  declared  that  the  Thirteen  grants,  ranging  from  £90  to  £120,  were 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  hailed  with  de-  made,  amountine:  in  all  to  £1,350.  The  income 
light  every  token  of  spiritual  prosperity  in  the  of  the  Colonial  Committee  was  £3,519.  Thirty- 
Anglican  communion,  and  that  the  Assembly  three  baptisms  were  administered  during  fifteen 
was  prepared  to  do  all  in  its  power  in  the  appli-  months  in  the  work  of  the  Jewish  Mission  Com- 
cation  of  the  liberal   principles  governing  its  mittee. 
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The  Coiniiiittee  on  Christian  Life  and  Work  payable  by  the  tenants  of  the  borrower,  which 
made   return    of   18.931    members  in  the  277  nad  hitherto  been  applied  in  other  directions, 
branches   of  the  Women's  Guild,  and    28,482  were  now  to  be  applieu  vear  by  year  for  advanc- 
niembers  in   the  645  branches  of  the  Young  ing  the  cause  of  the  ^ree  Church,  while  the 
Men's  Guild.  capital  was  safely  placed.      A  resolution  was 
The  2,141  Sabbath  schools  returned  220,860  adopted  afflrming  the  necessity  of  disestablish- 
pupils,  an  average  attendance  of  173,948,  and  ment  and  disendowment  in  Scotland. 
:2<),752  teachers,  besides  44,929  young  people  at-  IX.  United  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  Scot> 
tending  1,208  ministers'  or  other  Bible  classes.  land. — The  synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Seven  hundred  persons  wore  baptized  during  Church  in  Scotland  met  in  Edinburgh,  May  7. 
the  year  at  the  foreign  mission  stations.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver,  of  Glasgow,  was  chosen  mod- 
The  General  Assembly  met  at  Edinburgh,  May  erator.    The  Committee  on  General  Statistics  re- 
24.     The  Rev.  Prof.  Story  was  chosen  moderator,  ported  progress  in  every  department  of  the  work 
Answers  to  a  series  of  questions  sent  out  by  the  of  the  Church,  and  represented  that  their  figures 
last  Assembly  as  to  the  prevalence  of  betting  and  showed  that  the  Church  was  telling  on  a  com- 
gambling  were  sent  in  by  1,179  f>arishes;  and  of  munity  in  Scotland  beyond  the  families  that 
these,  797 reported  that  the  practice  did  not  exist,  were  brought  up  within  their  own  membership. 
28  reported  that  they  had  not  the  means  of  The  treasurer's  report  showed  that  the  total  in- 
knowing,  33  **  not  so  far  as  known,"  and  321  that  come  for  the  year  had  been  £86,138,  as  compared 
gambling  prevailed  more  or  less  largely.    Sixty-  with  £82,856  for  the  previous  year.  Theexpendi- 
four  of  the  schedules  declared    that    football  ture  had  been  £79.919,  or  £2,756  more  than  in  the 
matches  and  other  athletic  contests  had  a  very  previous  year.      Reports  on  Church  extension, 
clo-se  connection  with  the  spread  of  the  evil,  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers' fund,  the  care  of 
Fifty-nine  declared  that  the  prominence  given  youth,  and  other  matters  were  submitted.    The 
to  sporting  events  in  newspapers,  and  especially  report  on  stipend  augmentation  showed  that 
in  the  evening  newspapers,  did  much  to  foster  the  minimum  stipend  of  the  Church  was  £184, 
and  extend  the  gambling  spirit.     Forty-seven  in  addition  to  an  allowance  of  £20  for  a  house 
pointed  to  the  encouragement  given  to  gambling  where  no  manse  was  provided.    The  report  of  the 
by  the  sanction  of  lotteries  and  raffling  at  bazaars  Foreign  Mission  Committee  returned  the  income 
for  church  purposes.     The  Rev.  Dr.  Marshall  for  the  past  year  as  having  been  £33,543,  or 
I^ang,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  £2,306  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  Eight 
tlie  press  did  not  offer  itself  as  a  director  of  hundred  and  thirty-eight  agents  were  employed, 
morals ;   it  supplied  a  demand  of  the   public  and  18,460  communicants  were  enrolled  as  con* 
mind.    What  the  Church  should  do  was  to  try  nected  with  the  stations.     The  income  of  the 
to  reduce  the  demand,  and  the  sporting  columns  zenana  mission  had  been  £4,639,  or  £358  more 
would  become  immediately  curtailed.     He  be-  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  expenditure 
lieved  that  they  would  never  reach  the  root  of  £4,262.    A  credit  balance  of  £8,139  existed  in 
the  evil  until  a  healthier,  purer,  and  more  noble  favor  of  the  ordinary  fund.    Twenty-six  zenana 
social  life  prevailed.    The  agitation  for  disestab-  missionaries  and   101  native  agents  were  em- 
lishment  was  discussed :  and  the  Assembly  de-  ployed.     Two  of  the   missionaries  were  fully 
cided,  respecting  the  question  of  union  with  the  qualified  physicians.    A  report  was  adopted  rec- 
Pree  and  United  Presbyterian  Church,  that,  in  ommending  the  promotion  by  all  suitable  means 
view  of  the  persistent  hostility  of  those  Churches,  the  pHSsage  of  an  eouitable  measure  for  the  dis- 
it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland  to  estaolishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Church 
make  any  proposal  for  conference  with  them.  of  Scotland.    A  report  on  temperance  and  public 
YIIL  Free  Chnrch  of  Scotland.— The  Gen-  morals  advised  all  the  ministers  of  the  Church  to 
eral  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  direct  the  attention  of  their  congregations  at  ail 
met  in  Edinburgh,  May  24.    The  Rev.  Principal  suitable  times  to  the  evils  of  intemperance,  de- 
Douglas  was  chosen  moderator.  plored  the  prevalence  of  gambling,  betting,  and 
The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  showed  raffling,  and  deprecated  the  continuance  of  the 
that  the  total  income  of  the  Church  for  the  past  opium  traffic  under  any  plea  whatever, 
year  had  been  £665.419,  an  increase  of  £19,582.  X.   Presbyterian  Cnnrch  In    Ireland. — 
Of  this  sum,  £175,291  were  contributed  to  the  The  question  of  psalmody  and  music  came  be- 
Sustentation  fund  and  £99,096  to  missions.   The  fore  the  Assembly  in  2  cases.    In  the  first  case 
sum  received  from  congregations  was  £497,937.  a  motion  was  made  to  censure  the  Presbytery  of 
A  decrease  appeared  in  the  contributions  from  Dublin  for  having  acted  beyond  its  powers  in 
congregational  sources  of  £6,689,  and  an  increase  approving  the  use  of  the  hymn  book  issued  by 
in  legacies  of  £26,271.    A  question  was  asked  re-  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England,  and  an 
8pectingarei)ort  which  had  been  published  to  the  optional  liturgy.    In  the  second  case  the  Fish- 
effect  that  some  moneys  belonging  to  the  Church  erwick  Place  Church,  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  had 
had  been  invested  in  a  certain  estate  to  be  used  done  away  with  the  stated  preaching  service  on 
in  endowing  a  monastery.    The  reply  was  made  Sunday  evening  and  substituted  an  evangelistic 
that  the  statement  was  false.    The  money  had  service,  with  an  organ.    This  act  was  regarded 
been  lent  to  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman.    It  by  the  conservative  party  as  an  evasion  of  the 
would  be  a  dangerous  policy  for  the  Free  Church  "  truce  "  by  which  peace  had  been  obtained  in 
to  give  encouragement  to  the  idea  that  in  deal-  controversy  over  instrumental  music,  by  which 
ing  with  business  men  about  business  matters  it  was  agreed  that  while  the  organ  should  not 
they  were  to  inquire  what  their  religious  opinions  be  used  at  the  **  stated  services  "  of  Sunday, 
were.    The  requisite  condition  to  insure  success  those  congregations  which  already  had  instru- 
was  to  see  that  the  investment  was  safe.    Under  ments  might  use  them  in  the  Sun  Say  school,  in 
the  agreement  made    many   thousand  pounds  evangelistic  services,  and  in  the  prayer  meeting. 
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« 

The  standing  committee  whose  duty  it  was  to  XII.  Welsh  CalTlnistic  Methodist  ClmrtlL 

see  that  this  truce  was  observed  report-ed  the  — The  General  Assembly  of  this  Church  met  at 

church  in  question  for  its  irregularity.    The  re-  Pontypridd,  in  June.    The  Rev.  William  Jan-e^ 

port  of  the  committee  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  was  chosen  moderator.    The  annual  stati»ti<-2il 

51  to  49  over  a  substitute  proposing  a  deelara-  report — the  twenty-fourth — showed  that  an  in- 

tion  that  the  Assembly  could  not  affirm  '*  that  crease  of  members  had  taken  place  every  year  in 

uniformity  of  practice  in  the  matter  of  instru-  succession.    The  increase  in  the  previous  year 

mental  aid  is  essential  to  Presbyterianism."  had  been  2.816,  which  was  253  above  the  annDal 

XI.  Presbyterian  Church  in  England. —  average.    The  collections  were  also  larger  thaa 

The  "Blue  Book"  for  1894  of  the  Presbyterian  in  the  previous  year  by  £2,790.    A  resolatJi-n 

Church  in  England  showed  that  the  number  of  was  adopted  urging  disestablishment  in  Walo. 

affiliated  congregations   had  grown  from  290  and  a  manifesto  was  ordered  drawn  up  in  reply 

to  295.  and  that  the  membership  had  increased  to  the  manifesto  of  the  W'elsh  bishops,  which 

from  66,971  to  67,585 — a  net  gain  of  614.    With  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  individos. 

an  inci'eased  membership  there  was  an  apparent  churches  and  members  of  the  denomination.    A 

loss  in  the  number  of  sittings  let.    The  Church  committee  was  appointed  to  take  under  consid- 

debts,  which  had    increased  by    £1,885,    now  eration  the  condition  of  the  Welsh  churches  in 

stood  at  £61,158.    The  Church  property  was  Patagonia,  where  nearly  S.OOO  W^h  people  h&d 

insured  for  £1,091,588,  which  is  said  to  be  about  gone  to  live,  and  where  2  Welsh  missionaries 

£600,000  less  than  the  real  value.    In  the  Sun-  were  laboring. 

day  schools  there  were  7,366  teachers  and  80,018  XIII.  Preshyterian  Church  in  New  Sonik 

pupils,  an  increase  of  more  than  1,500.    The  Wales. — The  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Sooth 

total  congregational  income  was  set  down  at  Wales  is  a  union  of  the  various  branches  of  the 

£193,286,  an  average  of  £655  per  congregation.  Established,  the  Free,  and  the  Unit^  Prest>T- 

The  report  on  foreign  missions  showed  that  terian  Churches  of  Scotland,  with  ministers  lrr>m 

the  churches  at  home  had  raised  £20,000  for  the  the  Irish,  English,  and  American  Presbyterian 

support  of  the  work.    In  China  alone  during  Churches.    The  General  Assembly  met  in  S;d- 

the  past  seventeen  years  the  native  congrega-  ney,  in  March.    The  Rev.  George  Maclnnesswa> 

tions  had  increased  from  14  to  45,  the  European  chosen  moderator.    His  inaugural  address  at- 

missionaries — men  and  women — from  15  to  56,  tracted  much  attention  on  account  of  its  di*sem 

the  native  evangelists  from  49  to  110,  and  the  from  the  traditional  theory  of  the  inspiration  of 

hospitals  from  2  to  10.    There  were  now  4  native  the  Bible  and  its  presentation  as  the  true  au- 

presbyteries ;  12  native  pastors  were  supported  thority  on  which  Scripture  rests   of  the  sclf- 

by  their  flocks :  and  the  congregations,  besides  evidencing  power  of  Ctirist  himself  as  revealed 

being  self-sustaining,  were  supporting  mission-  in  the  sacrea  oracles. 

aries  to  their  own  countrymen.    In  the  New  A  scheme  for  a '•  Presbyterian  labor  colony" 

Hebrides  20  of  the  islands  were  Christianized,  was  presented  and  discussed,  without  definite 

and  the  Christians  were  leading  consistent  lives ;  action  being  taken  upon  it. 

still  there  were  40,000  cannibals  to  be  reached.  PRINCE   EDWARD   ISLAND.    The  pn^ 

The  synod  met  in  London,  April  30.  The  vincial  election  was  held  on  Nov.  18,  1893,  when 
Rev.  James  Muir,  D.  D.,  of  Egromont,  was  15  Councilors  and  an  equal  numlier  of  Assein- 
chosen  moderator.  The  home  mission  report  blymen  were  chosen  to  serve  in  the  Legislature, 
showed  that  5  congregations  had  been  aclded  This  body  was  convened  on  ^arch  2^,  and  or- 
during  the  year.  A  communication  from  the  ganized  by  electing  James  Hugh  Cummisky  a." 
Congress  of  the  Evangelical  Free  Churches,  re-  Speaker.  Since  the  previous  meeting  of  the 
cently  held  at  Leeds,  inviting  the  appointment  Legislature  the  Hon.  George  William  Howland 
of  representatives  to  attend  a  proposed  confer-  had  been  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor,  in  suc^ 
ence  on  the  question  of  overlapping  by  the  dif-  cession  to  the  Hon.  Jedediah  S.  Carvell,  whose 
ferent  denominations  in  country  districts,  was  death  left  the  office  vacant.  The  Lieutenant- 
referred  to  the  Home  Mission  Committee,  with  Governor  formally  opened  the  Honse  with  tht? 
power  to  deal  in  the  matter.  The  revised  draft  usual  address,  from  which  the  following  pcr- 
of  a  directory  of  public  worship  was  remitted  to  tions  are  selected : 
the  committee 
could  l)e  met  wl 

duction  of  the  Apostles' Creed,  liturgical  forms,    change 

and  other  matters.     The  synod  agreed  to  send  province,  the  effect,  of  which  has  been  to  aiualfa- 

representatives  to  join   the  committee  of  the  mate  the  2  branches  of  the  local  parliaiuent   1  con- 

Established,    Free,    and    Uniled    Presbyterian  fratulate  you  on  the  abundant  harvest  and  utlur 

Churches  of  Scotland  appointed  to  assist  in  the  blessings  which  Divine  Providence  htts  dunni:  th^ 

preparation  of  a  commollYmn  book  for  use  in  FSVuX^fhc^lJXTs^^^^^^^^ 

the  various  Presbyterian  churches.    Resolutions  ^j^j^^^  j^^^.^  y^^  ^^^-^     It  j^  verv  gratifvinp  to  u- 

were  atlopted  protesting  against  the  spread  of  ^ble  to  Bay  that  these  exhibitions  continuc'to  .-how  a 


ithetanding 
,  ,,  ,  .  1  .  ur  1  »u«  :«4^«««„f  ««-!  nient  have  heretofore  made  to  carry  on  the  bus'im'j'^ 
veymg  to  the  friends  m  Wales  the  interest  and  ^^  ^j^-^  province  in  the  most  economical  manner,  it 
sympathy  of  the  synod  "  in  view  of  the  position  j^^g  become  apparent  that  the  provincial  revenue  '» 
now  attained  in  the  long  struggle  for  religious  at  present  inadequate  to  defray  the  neecasary  co*t  of 
equality  in  the  principality."  our  educational  Bystera,  our  public  works,  and  tl^e 
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other  branches  of  our  public  service.  Such  being 
tl)e  case,  a  raeaaure  will  be  laid  before  you  having 
for  its  object  the  supplementing  of  our  revenue  by  a 
sy:»tein  ot  taxation  bo  framed  aft  to  bear  in  an  equi- 
table manner  upon  the  whole  community. 

The  important  acts  of  tho  session  were  the 
following: 

To  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  registration  of 
doeilH  and  instrumenUi  relating  to  the  titles  of  land^t  in 
the  province. 

To  amend  the  law  with  regard  to  the  fees  to  be 
charged  by  the  prothonotary  of  tho  Supreme  Court 

To  impose  certain  taxes  on  certain  incorporated 
<*ornpaniea  and  associations. 

To  provide  for  payment  of  succession  duties  in  cer- 
tain ca»es. 

For  appointment  of  stipendiary'  magistrates  for  the 
ditt'erent  counties  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

To  impose  an  income  tax. 

To  impose  a  direct  tax  on  certain  classes  of  traders. 

To  enable  the  Government  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
to  receive  certain  loans. 

To  exempt  hospitals  from  taxation. 

The  committee  of  the  House  appointed  to  ex- 
amine and  report  on  the  public  accounts  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  closing  Dec.  31,  1803,  sub- 
mitted a  report  of  which  the  following  is  a  sum- 
mary :  The  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$217,473,  which  includes  the  Dominion  subsidy 
to  the  province  of  $183,232.46,  a  sum  only  less 
by  $34,240.54  than  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
province  for  the  year.  The  expenditure  during 
the  year  was  $337,415.36,  comprising  an  ordi- 
nary expenditure  of  $294,200.71,  and  an  exnendi- 
ture  on  capital  account  of  $43,214.65.  This,  it 
appear^  would  leave  a  deficit  of  $110,942.36,  a 
sum  more  than  quadruple  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  province  for  the  year,  excluding  the  Do- 
minion subsidy.  The  principal  items  of  ex- 
penditure  during  the  year  above  mentioned 
were  for  the  Public  Works  Department  $148,- 
359.77,  and  for  education  $117,157. 

The  scission  of  the  Legislature  closed  on  May 
9,  1894,  with  a  formal  address  by  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor. 

Fisheries. — ^The  following  is  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  production  in  each  branch  of 
the  fisheries  of  the  province  for  1893: 


KINDS  OF  FISH. 


QauUtj-. 


Halmon,  ft«sh,  pounds 

llerrlDjf,  salted,  barrels 

Ileninf?.  fkvsh.  pfmods    

IIprrinfT,  smokra,  pounds 

Mackerel,  salted,  barrels   

Mackerel,  canned,  pounds 

Lobsters,  canned,  iViunds  . . . 
<'od,  dried,  handredwsi(?bt. . . 
TottTues  and  soanda.  barrels . 
Hake,  dried,  hundred  weight.. 

lUko,  ftouods,  pounds     

iraddo?k,  hundrodweUbt 

Trout,  pounds 

Halibut,  pounds 

Smelts,  pounds 

Alewivea,  barreb 

OT-'tcrs,  barrels   

i'Lams,  barrfls 

He's,  barrels 

Flounders,  pounds 

Tomcoda,  pounds 

Mixed  ana  coarse  flsb,  harrela 

Fish  oIL,  gallons 

Seal  sk1n«i,  number 

Fliih  used  as  bait,  barrels 

Fish  used  aa  manure,  barrcU 
Fish  gnano,  tons 


2.970 
40.949 

12.500 
6,«i00 

iVisi) 

88,1(10 

8,16i674 

21,062 

2 

8,044 

6,915 

S6i 

Si.OTO 

5,400 

496,390 

.'^69 

29.627 

425 

700 

100 

1,670 

98S 

10,006 

10 

20,485 

125 

805 


Total. 


ValiM. 


$594  00 

184.270  5U 

125  00 

120  00 

199,920  00 

4,572  00 

448,614  86 

94,779  00 

20  00 

24,182  00 

8,4.')7  90 

S.ttS<  (10 

8,597  00 

540  0) 

24,KI9  .50 

2,560  50 

88,H8l  00 

2,^50  00 

7,000  00 

5  00 

S3  50 

1,876  00 

4.085  40 

10  0) 

80,652  .50 

62  50 

8,050  00 


•1,188368  26 


Although  full  returns  of  the  fisheries  are  sel- 
dom complete  even  at  the  end  of  the  year,  suf- 
ficient inrormation  has  been  received  to  warrant 
the  statement  that  the  catch  for  1894  was  larger 
than  for  the  vear  before,  and  would  closely  ap- 
proximate to  tKe  production  of  1893. 

A^ricnltnre. — The  production  of  the  prin- 
cipal crops  of  the  province  for  1894  has  been 
estimated  as  follows :  Barlev,  150,880  bushels ; 
oats,  3.238,55)2  bushels ;  poUtoes,  7,100,808  bush- 
els :  hay,  140,959  tons. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  manufacture  of 
cheese  has  claimed  the  attention  of  the  farmers 
of  the  province  as  never  before,  and  with  very 
gratifying  results.  In  addition  to  the  profitable 
returns  from  the  industry,  an  impetus  has  been 
given  to  the  raising  of  improved  stock. 

PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION,  THE 
AMERICAN.  A  secret  organization  pledged 
to  the  support  of  the  common  schools  as  they 
are,  and  directly  opposed  to  the  election  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  office.  In  the  words  of  one  of 
its  leaders,  "It  is  founded  on  hostility  to  the 
idea  that  one  can  owe  his  allegiance  first  to  tho 
Church,  and  afterward  to  the  states."  On  May 
5,  1894,  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  association 
published  this  declaration  of  principles : 

Tho  American  Protective  Association  is  not  a  po- 
litical party  and  doe8  not  control  the  political  atHIia- 
tion  or  it8  members,  but  it  teaches  them  to  be  in- 
tensely active  in  the  discharge  ot  their  political  du- 
ties, in  or  out  of  party  lines ;  it  holds  that  subjection 
to  and  support  ot  any  cccIcHlastical  power  not  created 
and  controlled  by  American  eitizenii  is  irrecuucilablu 
with  American  citizenship  ;  it  upholds  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  no  portion 
of  it  more  than  its  guarantee  of  religious  liberty,  but 
it  holds  this  religious  liberty  to  be  joruarantced  to  tho 
individual  and  not  to  mean  that  under  its  protection 
any  un-American  ecclesiastical  power  can  cloim  abso- 
lute control  over  the  education  of  children  growing 
up  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  We  consider  the  non- 
oectarian  free  public  school  the  bulwark  of  American 
institutions, the  best  place  for  the  education  of  Amer- 
ican children.  We  condemn  the  support  out  of  tho 
public  Treasury  of  any  sectarian  school.  We  demand 
that  no  real  or  ()erBonal  property  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion tho  title  to  which  is  not  vented  in  tho  national 
or  State  governments.  We  protest  against  the  en- 
listment in  the  United  States  army,  or  navy,  or  in  tho 
militia  of  any  State,  of  any  person  not  an  actual  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States ;  'and  we  seek  to  prohibit  tho 
importation  of  pauper  labor,  and  to  restrict  immi^jra- 
tion.  We  demand  that  no  alien  shall  be  naturalized 
who  can  not  speak  the  lan^ruage  of  the  land  and  who 
can  not  prove  seven  years^  consecutive  residence  in 
this  country  from  tho  (late  of  his  declaration  of  inten- 
tion. Wo  demand  that  all  hospitals,  osylums,  re- 
formatories, or  other  institutions  m  which  people  are 
under  restraint,  be  at  all  times  subject  to  public  in- 
spection, whether  they  be  maintained  by  tlie  public 
or  by  private  corporations  or  individuals. 

The  association  was  formed  in  1891,  in  Iowa, 
and  it  has  spread  to  Illinois.  Indiana.  Ohio.  Wis- 
consin. Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Nebraska.  The  total  membership  is  esti- 
mated at  over  1,000,000,  the  bulk  of  which  is 
said  to  be  composed  of  Englishmen,  Canadians, 
Orangemen,  Germans,  and  Scandinavians.  In 
this  respect  the  association  is  a  departure  from 
the  Know-Nothing  movement  of  forty  years  ago. 
The  association  is  said  to  be  particularly  stroni; 
in  Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  LouisS  Minneapolis, 
Omaha.  Cleveland,  and  Pittsburg.  Councils  of 
the  organization  are  now  organizing  in  Buffalo; 
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but  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  ter  for  congratulation.  Correspondence  and 
Will  not  be  thoroughly  covered  because  of  an  negotiations  looking  toward  the  reunion  of  Chn.^ 
alliance  with  the  Patriotic  Order  of  the  Sons  of  tendom  have  been  continued. 
America  (see  **  Annual  Oyclontedia"  for  1890,  p.  Missions. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  >!  «- 
703),  and  with  the  United  Order  of  American  sionary  Council  was  held  in  Christ  Cbureh,  Hart- 
Mechanics,  both  of  which  organizations  have  ford,  Oonn.,  on  Oct.  22,  1894.  and  adioumed  <  h 
somewhat  similar  objects.  The  association  works  Oct.  24.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted  ven 
through  councils,  which  are  instituted  in  every  the  following : 

important  center  of  population.    The  State  of  That  this  Missionary  Council  repeat*  the  rec»in- 

Indiana,  for  instance,  has  2G  councils.    The  era-  mcndation  made  by  it  lant  year   at  Chicago.  sjA 

blem  of  the  association  is  a  white  banner,  bearing  hoattily  indorsed  by  the  miiwioDar}'  conference  he M  .:: 

the  picture  of  a  schoolhouse  that  flies  the  Amer-  London  in  May,  in  regard  to  the  noonday  prayer  i.  r 

ican  flag  and  carries  the  motto,  *•  Teach  patriot-  '"»***"^S*  y/^^  requests  that,  where  it  is  praciicabic. 

ism  in  the  public  schools."    It  is  chiimW  that  !^f„,VvL  .iJ!^i     r.T^  ^.T^  **  ^/*  :^  ^*"' 

the  work  of  the  association  has  been  seen  in  the  S*  ch^sl^'s^Sgdom            ^       ^™^              ^'^' 

overthrow  of  several  municipal  governments  in  That  tliis  council  uige  upon  the  clergy  and  laitv  ft 

the  Western  States,  and   in  the  result  of  the  tlie  Church  in  America  tlie  obbcrvancc  of  the  annual 

election  of  November,   1893.  in   Buffalo.    The  day  of  special  intercession  for  nnnsioaa,  on  th«  eve 

claim  is  also  made  that  the  association  was  a  of  St  Andrew. 

factor  in  the  mayoralty  election  of  Dec.  19, 1893,  ,  That  this  council  peaflirms  the  judgmoit  dccUr^i 

in  Chicago,  and  that  it  had  much  to  do  with  the  ^^  l}!""  ^«^  of  Mi«.ions  m  1891  a^  to  Ae  imprDpria; 

,«c.,u^^  fU«    <*^n^»«i    »i»^«-;^.,«   i«    v»,.»^u^.  ot  the  appropriation  of  money  from  the  Treat^arv  "t 

?on}^  S^l-^^®  ^^"^?^    elections   m   November,  the  UnitH  States  for  the  support  of  schools  amoDKth, 

1894.    This  organization  is  the  one  that  is  gen-  Indians  in  part  or  wholly  under  the  control  of  anv  iv- 

erally  referred  to  as  the  A.  P.  A.     It  must  not  li«oua  body,  and  is  pleased  to  recognize  the  obedurncr 

be  confounded  with  the  National  League  for  the  ot  the  Board  of  Managent  in  refusing  to  receive  tic 

Protection  of  American  Institutions,  which  is  subsidy  heretofore  given  by  the  Government  to  di 

described  in  the  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  for  1890,  *^}>?ol8 ;  and  the  council  calls  upon  the  authoritJe*  of 

page  679;    nor  with   the    American    Patriotic  alHndian  schools  t«  give  like  obedience.  ^ 

li^eue  same  volume  naire  702  That  this  council  solemnly  protects  agmmrt  furtlier 

«,??^TJ?5yjf^'?,E?I?!£P^4^  CHURCH  IN  the  United  States,  and  earnestly  calls  for  the  adopt:.^ 

THE    UNITED  8TATE8.     A    review   of    the  of  Uie  proposed  constitutional  amendment  which  *hail 

diocesan  statistics  for  the  year  shows  that,  ex-  make  such  misappropriation  in  future  impossible, 

cept  in  the  amount  of  money  contributed,  the  m,^  d««^  «#  iir.».«.<..«  ^.r^^^f^  #i.-»  <.„  i.« 

Chiireh  has  made  steady  progress.    For  the  de-  -  T««.^J^wJ^  "^^J^ 

crease  in  contributions  the  eStraordinarv  finan-  ?>,i®^^,:ii^?,!?l'^,'!^^^ 

•  11           .      . .11       rru^  ^«-»-»J„i  „.,™  the  Biole  House  to  the  Cnuren  Missions  llouj*. 

cial  depression  is  respDns  We.    The  genenj  sum-  ^       j        ^               j      ^    completion  of 

mary  of  8ta  jsttcs  ior  IW^*-  M  i*  ^  foUows :  ,    j^  j,^.      ^^         „  ^„  guhscrjiia.    a  1ou» 

^i!''^K^^^^i^\^^Z7Jn^I^  aII  tor  $05,000  on  the  et«lit  of  the  society  w^. 

the  United  States,  18;  foreign  missionary  dis-  ▼    » 


221:  ordination^  priests  150:  bap^^^^^  sTn<;:"iL':So'p«or:?-  the  '^'l^orofTh; 

confirmations   48^11     commuruwmta,  586.081;  ^j^j         ^.       K^  ^    ^^.       ^^  ^^^  p„bli«tion  uf 

marriages,    16,178;    bunaK   80^7;    Sunday-  ^    ^^    ,  ^,^    ^^^  ^          ^^  ^    ^  ^^,^ 

5*;^,'?io'*T';T  f ''"'Vh"/^  .T  »iTi«f  ?9«\^'  should  enable  the  Chureh  to  make  free  5istribu- 

417,592;  total  of  contributions,  $12.i8U26.oO  ;        ,    ^    ^^  ^^^^  American  Pmver  Book 

The  number  of  nmrriages  and  the  number  of  ^  ^              ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  sibrtantiJ 

burials  was  fewer  than  in  1803.     Ihe  next  Gen-  y^  ^y^.^  j^  ^,j  ^^  ^^           ,           j„ 

oral  Convention  will  be  held  at    MinneaH'S  ^,a/„  binding,  with  the  result  that  the  (lonr- 

Minn.,  on   ho  first  Wednesday  m  October^  1895.  »       jj       ^^^^^^^  „,  the  book  of  all  publisher? 

Among  the  '"t^'^t-n^p^^X"*/^  ^^e  j^r  was  ^     J^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  j^^  23  cents, 

the  unveiling  of  the  "  Prax  er-Book  Cross     at  j   ,  ^               ^  ^^  t^  bv  a  resolution  of  the 

Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco  m  coHimemora-  ^^      pr„visW  for  retit^  bishops  had  been 

tioii  of  the  service  held  about  St  John  Baptist  s  ,  •    ,^^    resolution  is  as  follows: 
day,  June  24,  1.570.  by  Kranci."  Fletcher,  priest  of 


first  Christian  service  in  the  Knglish  tongue  on  juriiwliction,  and  whouc  resienation  shall  have  b>-.ii 

the  Pacific  coast.     The  missionary  conference  of  accepted  by  the  Houxe  of  Itislione,  he  may  receiw  n 

the  Anglican  Communion  held  in  St.  James's  Hall,  |>en8ion,  tlie  amount  of  which  wiall  io  each  ck<«  !<• 

London,  at  the  end  of  Mav,  was  al.xo  noteworthy,  determined  by  the  board  ;  but  such  pension  fJiiM  in 

At  this  conference,  held  'under  the  auspices  ot  >>?  <^  «;"<*«'  two  thirds  of  the  annual  «ilaiy  i»i<i  to 

the  boards  of  missions  of  the  provinces  of  Canter-  him  by  this  toard  before  his  rewgnation. 

bury  and  York,  a  committee  of  the  American  The  gross  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  fisral 


and  its  freedom  from  all  indebtedness,  is  a  mat-    analysis  being  as  follows:   For  domestic  niif 
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sions  (including  work  among  the  Indians  and  tor  the  salaries  of  the  bishops  and  the  stipends 
^iv'ork  among  the  colored  people),  $152,^1.62;  of  the  missionaries  in  18  missionary  jurisdictions, 
Tor  foreign   missions,   $99.172.11 ;    for   general  and  has  given  assistance  to  87  dioceses.     The 
missions,  i.  e.,  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  and  whole  number  of  missionaries,  clerical  and  lav. 
y^y    it   equally  divided   between  domestic    and  male  and  female,  receiving  salaries  or  stipends 
foreign  missions,    $118,800.32.      As    compared  during  the  year  was  846,  an  increase  of  20  over 
^Evith  the  previous  year  there  was  an  increase  of  last  year,  and  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
offerings  for  general  missions  of  $29,525.29,  and  whole  work  was  $246,565.    An  examination  of 
«L     decrease  for  domestic  missions  of  $1,358.87,  the  receipts  for  domestic  missions  during  the  last 
And  for  foreign  missions  of  $16,239.42.    Of  the  seven  years  shows  an  increase  in  contributions 
increase  of  the  general  offering  $17,728.58  was  each  year  over  the  year  preceding  it.    The  re- 
specifically  contributed  toward  the  deficiency  of  ceipts  of  this  year,  compared  with  the  receipts 
lasst  year.    The  amount  received  from  legacies,  of  seven  years  ago,  show  an  increase  of  85  per 
exclusive  of   items  for    investment,  was   $85,-  cent.,  and  as  compared  with  the  receipts  of  ten 
7*56.09 ;  of  this  sum  $82,953.60  were  by  the  terms  years  ago  it  is  nearly  60  per  cent. 
of     the    will    applied    to    domestic     missions,  The  financial  condition  was  as  follows:  Cash 
^5,181.85  to  foreign   missions,  and   $47,620.64  on  hand,  September,  1893,  $19,735.96;  cash  re- 
^weredesignatedsimplyfor  the  uses  of  the  society,  ceived  during  year  (including    $27,697.69    for 
Tlie  Boanl  of  Managers  applied  this  last  sum  m  Indian  missions  and  $15,443.45  for  colored  mis- 
equal  portions  toward  making  up  the  deficiency  sions),  $152,201.62;  one  half  of  the  general  offer- 
in  meeting  the  appropriations  for  domestic  and  ingsto  the  society,  $59,400.16;  legacies,  $82,958.- 
fo  reign  missions.    The  total  amount  at  the  dis-  70;  undesignated  legacies  applied  to  domestic 
cretion  of  the  board  toward  meeting  its  appro-  missions,  $28,810.32;    legacies  for  investment, 
priations  was  therefore   $455,980.14.     Legacies  $27,266.97 ;  specials,  $38,748.45 ;  withdrawn  from 
amounting  to  $48,016.97  were  also  received  for  temporaryinvestment,  $19,000;  one  half  personal 
investment.    The  amount  received  for  specials  loan,  $16,500;  total,  $<&4,612.08.    Expenditures 
(which  do  not  help  the  board  in  meeting  its  ap-  in  18  missionary  jurisdictions  and  37  dioceses  (in- 
propriations)  was  $68,531.49.  eluding  $45,995.24  for  Indian  missions  and  $54,- 
The  arrearage  on  Sept.  1  was  $35,855.39,  of  743.29  for  colored  missions),  $241,175.31 ;  specials, 
which    $10,658.36   remained    of  the  deficit  of  $34,913.87;   interest  (one  half),  $129.58;   sala- 
the  year  before.  ries,  office  expenses,  printing,  etc.,   $20,971.39 ; 
The  number  of  parishes  and  missions  on  the  legacies  deposited  for  investment,  etc.,  $27,416.- 
board's  books  is  5,724.    Of  these,  2,832  (242  less  97;  returned  to  Trust  fund,  $6,000;  return  of 
than  the  last  report)  have  contributed  to  the  work  personal  loan,  $16,500 ;  cash  on  hand.  September, 
of  this  society  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  Lenten  1894,  $87,504.96. 

offerings  of  the  Sunday  schools  was  $58,108.58,  a  The  Commission  on  Work  among  the  Colored 
decrease  of  $17,891.42  from  those  of  1893.  The  People  reports  that  the  total  numtSr  of  colored 
cost  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the  society  clergy  now  at  work  is  68 ;  of  these  41  are  in 
and  of  making  fhe  work  known  to  the  Church  priest's  orders  and  13  are  employed  in  Northern 
was  a  little  more  than  7  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  cities.  In  addition,  5^  white  clergy  are  engaged 
for  missions,  or  a  little  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  in  this  work  wholly  or  in  part.  Of  the  5  arch- 
all  the  receipts  by  the  treasurer,  including  sub-  deacons  2  are  colored.  While  other  denomina- 
scHptions  for  the  stated  publications  and  the  re-  tions  in  the  last  twenty-nine  years  have  expended 
ceipts  for  miscellaneous  purposes.  sums  ranging  from  $1,250,000  to  $12,000,000  in 
The  appropriations  made  were  as  follow:  For  Christian  education  of  the  colored  people,  the 
the  domestic  work  (including  $48,045  for  work  Church  has  made  an  outfay  of  only  $624,629. 
among  the  Indians,  in  addition  to  all  contribu-  As  to  the  results  of  work  among  the  colored 
tions  designated  for  that  work,  and  $40,000  for  people,  the  Bishop  of  Southern  Florida  says  in 
for  the  work  under  the  charge  of  the  Commission  his  report :  "  I  see  that  the  Bishop  of  Georgia  re- 
on  Work  among  the  Colored  People,  in  addition  jiorts  one  tenth  of  the  communicants  in  his 
to  all  contributions  designated  for  that  work),  the  diocese  as  black.  I  find  the  proportion  in  my 
sura  of  $280,795 ;  for  foreign  missions  (including  field,  according  to  the  tabulated  statement,  to  be 
$4,863  for  the  support  of  disabled  missionaries  more  than  one  seventh." 

and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  missionaries).  The  contributions  for  foreign  missions  amount- 
the  sum  of  $177,814;  set  apart  for  central  ex-  ed  to  $288,102.48.  This  shows  a  decrease  as  com- 
penses  and  for  the  cost  of  making  the  work  pared  with  each  year  since  1890-'91.  The  finan- 
known  to  the  Church,  the  sum  of  $40,000 ;  total  cial  condition  for  1898-94  is  reported  as  follows : 
appropriations,  $448,109.  Cash  on  hand,  September,  1893,  $26,880.87;  cash 
The  trust  funds  of  the  society  amount  to  received  during  year,  $99,172.11;  one  half  the 
$863,787.25  at  par  value,  or  $867,459.25  at  genenilofferingsto  the  society,  $59.400.16 ;  leira- 
inarket  value.  During  the  year  the  amount  of  cies.  $5,181.85  ;  undesignated  legacies  applied  to 
income  collected  and  paid  to  the  treasurer  was  foreign  missions,  $28,810.82 ;  legacies  for  in- 
as  follows:  Domestic  account,  $17,231.85;  foreign  vestment,  $20,750;  specials  for  Africa,  China, 
account,  $12,865.12  :  general  account,  $8,308.77;  Japan,  and  Mexico,  $29,788.04  ;  withdrawn  from 
total,  $87,900.74.  The  amount  of  income  added  temporary  deposit,  $20,0(X):  fund  for  Chinn. 
to  the  Domestic  Mi.ssions  funds  was  $968.57;  to  $12,189.48:  one  half  personal  loan,  $10,500; 
the  Forei^  Missions- fund,  $265.10;  to  the  total,  $818,172.38.  Expenditures  on  account  of 
(General  Missions  fund,  $1,800.99;  total,  $2,540.-  missions  (including  Hayti  and  Mexico),  $164,- 
68:  total  income  collected,  $40,441.40.  886.12;  specials  for  Africa,  China,  Japan,  Hay- 
In  regard  to  domestic  missions,  as  was  the  tian  Church,  with  other  specials.  $46,305.15; 
case  last  year,  the  society  has  been  responsible  salaries,  rent,  office  expenses,  etc.,  with  printing, 
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$20,971.89 ;  legacies  for  investment,   $20,900^;  Churches  in  Europe. — The  statistics  of  the 

returned   to  temporary  deposit,  $3,000;    fund  chaplaincies    in    Europe    show:    Clergr,    10; 

for  China,  $12,189.48;  one  half  personal  loan,  churches,  6;  rectories,  2;  houses  for  nurses  and 

$16,500;  cash  on  hand,  September,  1894,  $28,-  for  the  sick.  1;  baptisms,  8;  confirmations,  59 ; 

290.60.  communicants,  480;  marriages,  7;  burials,  12; 

There  have  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  foreign  Sunday-school  teachers.  5 ;  Sunday-school  scbol- 

missions  3  missionary  bishops,  2  resigned  bishops,  ars,  50';  contributions,  $27,700 ;  value  of  church 

and  the  bishop  of  tlie  Church  in  Ilayti,  77  or-  property,  $626,000. 

dained  missionaries  with  388  foreign  and  native  The  Woman's  Auxiliary.— To  furnish  the 

lay  workers.  chapel  and  the  auxiliary  room  in  the  new  Church 

The  Missionary  Bishop  of  Cape  Palmas  reports  Missions  House  this  association  gave  $3,795.04, 

that  he  has  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  terri-  and  on  its  opening  day,  as  a  thank-offering,  it 

tory  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cavalla  river,  in  sent  3    woman   missionaries    to    the  field — to 

which  the  oldest  mission  station  and  9  others  China,  Alaska,  and  Africa.    Other  contributions 

were  located,  because,  after  the  close  of  the  Grebo  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliarv  and  its  junior  depart- 

rebellion  against  the  republic  of  Liberia,  a  consid-  ment  were  as  follow:   For  domestic  missions^ 

erable  portion  of  the  southern  section  of  Liberia,  $20,206.89;   foreign   missions,  $21,664.63;  spe- 

induding  the  Cavalla  district,  was  ceded  to  the  cials — for  diocesan  missions,  $40,986JSG ;  for  do- 

Prench,  who  at  once  took  possession  of  it.  mestic  missions,  $74,109.08;  for  foreign  missions. 

In  Japan  the  question  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  $23,302.88;  total   specials,  $106,767.61 ;   boxes, 

has  been  temporarily  settled  by  an  agreement  by  4,200,  valued  at  $189,720.47 ;  total  value  of  con- 

which  the  cities  of  Tokio  and  Osaka  are  made  tributions,  $369,990.21. 

common  ground  to  both  the  English  and  the  American  Cliureh  Missionary  Societr.— 

American  bishops,  the  former  presiding  in  the  This  society  now  has  28  missionaries  at  work  in 

native  synod  of  Osaka,  the  latter  in  that  of  Tokio,  17  domestic  jurisdictions,  Arkansas  and  Okla- 

and  outside  of  those  cities  each  having  territory  homa  having  been  added  during  the  year.    It 

assigned  to  his  su|)ervision.    By  this  division  the  also    has    established  a  missionary  periodical. 

American  bishop  is  given  a  territory  nearly  700  The  Brazil  mission,  under  the  episcopal  charge 

miles  in  length,  with  a  population  of  more  than  of  Bishop  Peterkin  and  in  the  care  of  this  soti- 

11,000,000  souls.     The  title  of  the  mission  and  ety,  this  year  has  been  fully  organized.     It^  sta- 

jurisdiction  in  Japan  has  been  changed  to  the  tistics  are  as  follow:  Stations,  14;  chapels.  6; 

modern  name  of  the  city  formerly  called  Yedo;  clergy,  8;    baptisms,  60;   confirmations.    142; 

they  are  now  the  mission  and  bishopric  of  Tokio.  communicants,  174;  marriages,  22;  burials.  2^; 

In  June  Trinity  Cathedral  and  the  school  build-  services,  838;  Sunday  schools,  4;  teachers,  16; 

ings  at  Tokio  were  damaged  by  earthquake  to  scholare,  235;  parochial  day  schools.  3:  teachers, 

the  amount  of  $10,000,  and  a  native  teacher  lost  8;  scholars,  120;  contributions,  $1,333.80.    The 

his  life.  statistics  of  the  Cuban  mission,  also  under  the 

At  Athens  the  mission  buildin&rs  were  almost  cure  of  this  society,  are  unchanged  since  last 

destroyed  by  the  severe  earthquakes  that  visited  year.    The  finamrial  report  of  \he  society  is  as 

Greece  in  April.  follows:  Received  for  domestic  missions,' $11,- 

Mission    work  in  China  is  being  vigorously  979.85;  for  foreign  missions,  $9.195.36 ;  specials, 

prosecuted.    A  number  of  new  buildings  have  $628.88;   mortgages  paid  in  for  reinvestment, 

been  erected  without  an v  appropriation  from  gen-  $16,575;  part  pavment  house,  $398.35 ;  balance 

eral  funds.    Among  these  there  is  a  hospital  for  Aug.  81,   1893,  '$14,287.73;    total.    $53,035.12; 

men  given  by  two  sons  as  a  memorial  of  their  balance    Aug.    81,    1894,  $6,724.77,    of    which 

father.      The  increased  value  of    the  mission  $5,535.25  is  for  reinvestment.     The  socunties 

property  in  China,  as  compared  with  last  year,  is  of  the  society  amount  to  $131,834. 

estimated  at  $36,700.  The  Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among 

The  mission  property  at  foreign  stations  is  es-  the  Jews  reports  that  the  year  has  been  marked 

timated  to  he  worth — in   Africa,   $43,600:    in  by  an  increase  of  interest  among  the  Jews:  12 

Japan,  over  $87,000;  in  China,  fully  $212,000;  children  and  4  adults  have  been  baptized.  5  have 

and  in  Greece,  nearly  $15,000;   a  total  valua-  been  confirmed,  and  4  admitted  to  the  com- 

tion  of  $357,600.  munion.    In  the  mission  schools  in  New  York 

The  Haytian  Church. — The  Bishop  of  flayti  and  New  Orleans  thoroughly  Christian  instmc- 

last  year  made  an   urgent  appeal  for  $6,000  tion  has  been  given  to  about  150  pupils.  The^a^h 

toward  the  re-erection  of  the  church  at  Port-au-  receipts  during  the  year  amojunted  to  $7,408.9^; 

Prince,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.    Less  than  balance  from  old  accoUlit.  $4.833.18 :  total.  $12,- 

one  quarter  of  this  amount  has  been  given,  and  242.16,     The   disbursements  were   $10,479.01: 

the  bishop  this  year  again  urges  his  special  need,  balance  on  hand  Sept.  1, 1894,  $1,763.15. 

The  statistics  of  this  mission  are  as  follow:  Mis-  Church    Building    Fund   Commission.^ 

sion  stations,  15 :  clergy,  14 ;  teachers,  lay  read-  During  the  past  year  the  permanent  fund  has 

ers,  etc.,  41 ;  local  contributions,  $2,763.14.    The  lieen  carried  far  beyond  ^he  quarter-mi  I  lion  mark 

value  of  church  propertv  in  Hayti  is  $29,730.  that  the  commission  has  so  long  been  struggling 

The  Mexican  Church.— The  Rev.  Henry  For-  to  attain.    On  Sept.  1  it  amounted  to  $261,054.88. 

rcster  is  the  resident  representative  in  Mexico  of  an  increase  of  $21,476.51  since  1893 ;  also  during 

the  presiding  bishop  of  the  American  Church,  the  year  the  commission  has  been  enabled  to 

appomted  to  guide  and  counsel  the  local  authori-  fulfill  its  entire  mission  through  both  loans  and 

ties.    The  organized  parishes  and  missions  num-  gifts,  33  gifts,  amounting  to  $4,310,  having  been 

her  22;  clergy  7;  teachers,  helpers,  etc.,  21 ;  day  made,  usually  to  small  places  with  a  sparse  popu- 

schools,  10;  scholars,  400 ;  confirmed,  302 ;  com-  lation.    The  total  amount  on  loan  Sept.  1  was 

municants,  1,000.  $153,577.81,  and  other  loans  were  ready  to  be 
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sent  oat.    Since  the  last  report  34  loans  have  der  of   the    Holy  Resurrection,  Atlanta,  Ga., 

been  made — a  total  of   270.    Seventeen  loans  founded  in  1898;  Sisterhood  of  St  Joseph  of 

h& ve  been  paid  off  and  the  mortgages  satisfied,  Nazareth,  incor{)orated  in  1892 ;  Sisters  of  the 

the  sum  of  $20,838  having  been  repaid  to  the  Order  of  Visitation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 

fund.     The  aggregate  amount  that  has  once  New  York ;  and  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  the  Good 

been  loaned  and  has  been  returned  to  the  fund  Shepherd,  in  the  diocese  of  California. 

now  exceeds  $131,000;  over  250  churches  have  Aiscellaneons. — Three  of  the  Church's  bish- 

been  aided,  and  not  a  dollar  has  been  lost.    The  ops  have  died  during  the  Church  year.    These 

interest  has  been  paid  regularly  and  the  princi-  are :  Theodore  Benedict  Lyman,  fourth  Bishop 

pal  returned  as  fast  as  could  be  expected.  of  North  Carolina :  John  Adams  Paddock,  first 

Religious  Orders. — To  the  religious  orders  Bishop  of  Olympia ;   and  Horatio  Southgate, 

for  men,  enumerated  last  year,  has  been  added  sometime  Bishop  for  the  Dominions  and  Depend- 

tiie  Community  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Church,  encies  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.    The  death  of 

founded  in  New  York  in  1894,  a  community  for  60  clergymen  is  also  reported.    The  deposition 

lajmen  dependent  for  its  support  upon  volun-  of  1  presbyter  was  remitted  and  terminated,  and 

tary  offerings,  whose  object  is  to  provide  a  place  he  was  restored  to  the  ministry,  from  which  19 

in   the  Church  where  devout  laymen  may  live  priests  were  deposed  during  the  year.    Arthur 

the  religious  life  in  community  and  do  practical  Crawshay  Alliston  Hall  was  consecrated  Bishop 

mission  work  among  children,  boys,  and  young  of  Vermont,  and  John  Brockenbrough  Newton 

men  on  Church  lines.    To  the  list  of  sisterhoods  was  consecrated  Assistant  Bishop  of  Virginia, 

should  be  added :  Sisters  of  the  Church,  New  Bishop  Randolph  being  elected  to  the  bishopric 

York  city,  founded  in  London  in  1870,  estab-  of  North  Carolina.    The  Bishop  of  Western  Col- 

lished  in  New  York  in  1894 ;  Sisters  of  the  Or-  orado  was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Olympia. 
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QUEBEC,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  tice,   etc.,  $591,540;    public    instruction,  etc., 

Canada;  area, about  193,000  square  miles;  popu-  $383,760;  agriculture,  immigration,  and  colo- 

lation  in  1891,  1,488,586.    Capital,  Quebec.  nization,  $281,300 ;  public  works  and  buildings 

Lenfislatare. — The  Legislative  Assembly  met  — ordinary    $106,176,  extraordinary    $146,877; 

in  Quebec,  Nov.  10,  1893.  and  was  prorogued  benevolent  institutions,  including  insane  asy- 

Jan.  9, 1894.    The  Executive  Council  consisted  lums,    $323,027;    Sunday    services,    $340,169; 

of  the  following:  Hon.  L.  O.  Taillon,  Premier  total,  $4,164,186. 

and  President  of  the  Oouncil;  Hon.  L.  Beau-  Finances. — The  provincial  expenditures  for 
bien.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture ;  Hon.  E.  J.  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  amounted  to 
Fl ynn.  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands ;  Hon.  J.  $4,550,629.50,  and  the  receipts  to  $4,320,427.22, 
Hall,  Treasurer ;  Hon.  G.  A.  Nantel,  Commis-  showing  a  deficit  of  $230,202.28.  The  ezpendi- 
sioner  of  Public  Works;  Hon.  L.  P.  Pelletier,  ture  does  not  include  railway  subsidies  and 
Provincial  Secretary;  Hon.  T.  C.  Ca^rain,  At-  amounts  disbursed  in  repayment  of  loans.  The 
tomer-General ;  and  the  Hons.  John  Macintosh  railway  subsidies  paid  during  the  year  amounted 
and  I'homas  Chapais,  Members  of  Council  with-  to  $975,426.69.  xlor  does  the  statement  of  re- 
out  portfolios.  Hon.  P.  E.  Leblanc  was  Speaker  ceipts  include  moneys  received  for  loans, 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  gross  funded  debt  of  the  province  on 

Hon.  Joseph  Adolph   Chapleau,  Lieutenant-  June  30,  1894,  was  $28,196,754.33,  and  the  sink- 

GK)vemor,  formally  opened  the  House  with  the  ing  fund  invested  $9,994,000.  leaving  a  net  debt 

usual  address.    In  it  he  expressed  regret  that  of  $18,202,754.33.   The  unfunded  debt  amounted 

the  business  depression  so  prevalent  in  other  to  $2,018,518.12.    In  order  to  meet  loans  and 

countries  was  also  affecting  adversely  so  many  other  obligations  incurred  by  the  Mercier  Gov- 

interests  in  the  province,  but  said  the  people  ernment  and  for  needs  of  the  public  service,  two 

generally  were  prosperous.    He  commended  the  loans  were  negotiated  in   1894.    The  first,  of 

efforts  made  by  the  provincial  Government  to  $2,920,000.  was  made  in  London,  in  March,  at  4 

develop  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  prov-  per  cent.   The  price  obtained  was  94  net,  but  the 

inoe.     He  regretted  that  the  expenditures  for  province  pays  i  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  coupons  and 

the  public  service  continued  to  be  in  excess  of  ^  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  capital.    The  second  loan 

the  revenue,  but  hoped  that  a  wise  fiscal  policy  was  negotiated  in  Paris,  for  27,632,000  francs, 

and  retrenchments  in  various  branches  of  the  not  redeemable  before  1905,  and  bearing  interest 

service  would  shortly  put  an  end  to  these  annual  at  3  per  cent.    The  price  obtained  was  77  net. 
deficits.  Fisheries. — There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in 

The  most  important  act  of  the  Legislature,  at  the  catch  for  the  province  last  year,  compared 

least  so  far  as  revenue  is  concerned,  was  the  with  the  year  before.    On  the  coast  of  Labrador 

change  made  in  the  license  law,  still  further  re-  the  cod  fishing  was  good,  as  also  the  salmon 

ducing  the  number  of  hotel  and  restaurant  li-  fishing  generally.    Around  the  island  of  Anti- 

cenf^s.    A  reduction  was  made  in  the  tax  on  costi  cod  fishing  was  much  better  than  in  the 

the    transfer    of    real    estate.    The    following  preceding   year,  herring  fishing  middling,  and 

amounts  were  granted  for  the  various  branches  lobster  fishing  poor.    At  Magdalen  Islands  the 

of  the  public  service  and  for  interest  on  the  pro-  cod  fishery  was  average,  mackerel  fishing  above 

rincial  debt  for  the  fiscal  year  1894-'95 :  Public  the  average,  herring  and  lobster  fisheries  good, 

debt,   $1,537,562;    legislation,  $199,788;    civil  From  Ste.  Anne  des  Monts  to  Gaspe  the  cod 

government,  $253,877:   administration  of  jus-  fishery  was    better  than  the  year  before,  the 
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herring  fishery  abundant,  and  the  salmon  fish- 
ing less  than  an  average.  In  Bay  des  Chaleurs 
the  catch  of  cod  was  large,  of  herring  average, 
and  of  salmon  and  lobster  above  an  average. 
The  production  in  each  branch  of  the  fisheries 
of  the  province  for  1893  was  as  follows: 


KINDS  OF  FISH. 


Salmon,  salted,  barrels 

Salmon,  treeh,  pounds 

Salmon  in  cans,  pounds 

Herring,  salted,  oarrels 

Herring,  ft^sh,  pounds 

Herring,  smoked,  |>ounds 

Mackerel,  salted,  barrels 

Mackerel,  fresh,  pounds 

Lobsters,  canned,  pounds 

Lobsters,  fresh,  tons 

Ck>d,  hundredweight 

Cod,  tongues  and  sounds,  barrels. . 

Hake,  salted,  hundredweight 

Haddock,  salted,  hundredweight.. . . 

Halibut,  pounds 

Whiteflsh,  pounds 

Trout,  pounds 

Shad,  pounds. 

Smelts,  pounds. 

Clams,  barrels . 

Eels,  pounds 

Sturgeon,  pounds 

Sardines,  barrels 

Maskinong^,  pounds 

Bass,  pounds 

Pickerel,  pounds 

Pike,  pounds 

Winninish,  poimds 

Tomood,  pounds 

Coarse  and  mixed  fish,  barrels 

Seal  skins,  number 

Porpoise  skins,  number 

Fish  oil,  gallons 

Fish  for  bait,  barrels 

Fish  for  manure,  barrels 

Fish  used   as   local    consumption, 
barrels 


Quantity. 


741 

611,M8 

16,500 

29,051 

90,400 

41.400 

8,215 

7,100 

1,197,184 

2 

247,622 

253 

150 

2,922 

161,115 

155.860 

407,070 

109,610 

281,524 

1,408 

844,580 

208,450 

4,760 

52,500 

104,526 

240,478 

205.780 

100.000 

178,168 

14,298 

21.088 

251 

252,029 

74,472 

95,851 


Totol 

Decrease  In  1698. 


Valm. 


$11,856  00 

122,8()8  60 

2,475  00 

180,729  50 

904  00 

828  00 

115,010  00 

852  00 

167,598  76 

80  00 

1,108,161  00 

2,580  00 

450  00 

10,227  00 

16,111  SO 

12,428  80 

40,707  00 

6,576  60 

11.576  20 

7,040  00 

50,405  80 

12,507  00 

14,2S0  00 

8,150  00 

6.271  60 

12,028  90 

10,2^6  50 

6,000  00 

5,158  15 

42,880  80 

26,297  50 

1,004  00 

100,811  60 

111,708  00 

47,676  50 


$2,218,906  21 
$17,826  86 


Mercantile  Marine. — The  Quebec  division  of 
the  marine  service  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  Dominion.  It  comprises  the  Richelieu 
river  and  Lake  Memphremagog,  the  river  and 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  the 
northwest  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  Lab- 
rador coast.  In  this  division  there  are  152  lights, 
8  lightships,  8  steam  fog  horns,  7  fog  guns,  2  ex- 
plosive bomb  stations,  116  buoys,  59  be4)cons,and 
10  life-saving  canoes  for  service  in  the  ice. 

The  British,  Canadian,  and  foreign  tonnage, 
carrying  cargo  in  and  out  of  the  province  in 
1893  was:  British,  1,905,930  tons;  Canadian, 
153,158  ;  and  foreign,  366,905  tons. 

Agriculture. — The  province  is  not  agricul- 
tural in  the  sense  in  which  Ontario  and  Mani- 
toba are.  Though  nearly  all  the  grains  and  roots 
thrive  well,  the  production  of  those  is  almost  en- 
tirely limited  to  the  needs  of  the  population.  As 
in  the  other  sections  of  the  Dominion,  farmers 


have  directed  their  attention  in  Quebec  to  tht 
rearing  of  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs  for  ex^ion : 
and  the  manufacture  of  cheese  and  butter  k£^ 
become  so  developed,  through  the  establishment 
of  creameries  ana  cheese  factories,  that  this  in- 
dustry is  now  most  important. 

Education. — Educational  matters  in  the  prov- 
ince are  under  the  control  of  a  SupenntendtLt 
of  Public  Instruction,  assisted  by  a  council  of  :>> 
members,  divided  into  committees,  for  the  man- 
agement of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protes^taTit 
schools  respectively.  The  schools  are  maintained 
partly  by  Govemnaent  grants,  and  are  controlleti 
by  local  boards,  or  by  local  clergy.  Religion  is 
assumed  to  be  the  basis  of  education. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  province  in  1893  was  275.9&i 
of  whom  240,243  were  Roman  Catholic,  34.67^ 
Protestant,  and  1,047  (in  art  schools)  not  desig- 
nated. 

The  proportion  of  Protestant  pupils  is  apf«r- 
ently  steadily  decreasing.  In  1887  it  was  ir»-i 
per  cent. ;  in  1888, 14*2  per  cent. :  in  1»<9,  13:^ 
per  cent. ;  in  1892,  12*5  per  cent. :  and  m  Ifc^KJ, 
12*5  per  cent.  The  average  attendance  of  pupiU 
in  elementary  and  superior  schools  in  1893  wa? 
133,183  and  73,304  respectively.  The  toUl  num- 
ber  of  teachers  was  9,297,  but  exclusive  of  th<«>e 
in  universities,  special  schools,  and  connected 
with  religious  orders,  the  number  was  5.8t^,  of 
whom  4,535  were  Roman  Catholics  and  1.3T1 
Protestants.  The  amount  paid  for  salari<>> 
was  $826,149,  the  average  salary  having  U-en 
1142.21. 

Charitable  Institutions.— The  public  char- 
itable institutions  of  the  province  are  the  draf 
and  dumb  institution,  blind  institution  (Mont- 
real), industrial  and  reformatory  schools,  and 
asylums  for  the  insane.  The  cost  of  supportin;: 
these  institutions  last  year  was  |»562,012.  The 
method  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
in  the  province  is  the  county-farm  system.  La-^t 
year  there  were  in  the  various  asylums  for  the 
insane  in  the  province  1,231  males  and  1,315  f«^ 
males.    The  number  of  deaths  was  196. 

Miscellaneous.  —  The  recommendations  of 
Major-Gen.  Herbert,  commanding  the  militia  (»' 
Canada,  that  the  fortifications  of  the  city  of  Que- 
bec should  be  removed,  for  military  and  other 
reasons,  were  not  acted  upon  by  the  Dominion 
authorities,  but  instead  it  was  decided  to  put 
them  in  a  thorough  state  of  repair,  a  work  which 
was  actively  prosecuted  during  1894. 

In  the  summer  of  1894  a  company  was  formed 
in  Montreal  to  make  arrangements  for  a  world '< 
fair,  proposed  to  be  held  in  that  city  in  1896,  and 
|500,00()  was  subscribed. 

During  the  summer  of  1894  it  was  estimatrd 
that  over  40.(X)0  French  Canadians,  who  had  btf  n 
residing  in  the  New  England  States,  returned  to 
the  province. 
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REFORMED  CHURCHES.    I.  Reformed  families,  54,792 :  of  communicants,  100,811 :  i^ 

Church  in  America. — The  following  is  a  sum-  ceived  on  confession  during  the  year,  6,230; 

mary  of  the  statistics  of  this  Church  as  they  number  of  baptisms,  6,178  of  infants  and  1,504 

were  reported  -to  the  General  Synod  in  June :  of  adults ;  of  catechumens,  35,910 ;  of  Sabbath 

Number  of  churches,  612 ;  of  ministers,  614 ;  of  schools,  857,  with    an    enrollment  of    114,672 
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papils.     Amount  of  contributions  to  denomina-  from  10,400  to  11,871 ;  1,091  members  had  been 

tioiial  objects,  $178,878 ;  to  other  objects,  $223,-  added  on  confession  ;  and  the  mission  Sunday 

784 :  received  for  congregational  purposes,  $1,-  schools  returned  14,378  members. 

047,779.    The  net  increase  of  membership  for  Eighty-nine  students  were  returned  as  on  the 

the  year  was  3,066.    The  report  records  that  the  roll  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

<*harches  of  this  communion  are  now  "  scattered  The  Board  of  Publication  had  transacted  a 

over  4  States  of  the   Union,  with  a  classis  in  business  during  the  year  amounting  in  round 

Arcot^  India,  and  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  4  numbers  to  $20,000 ;  while  the  total  of  donations 

lan«riiages,"  had  been  $1,483.    The  board  had  issued  1,288,770 

An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  General  printed  pages  of  denominational  literature. 
Syn<xi  is  the  receiving  of  reports  upon  a  large  The  whole  amount  received  for  foreign  mis- 
number  of  funds  intrusted  to  its  care  and  man-  sions  was  $106,571.  The  report  related  that 
ag-ement.  The  total  sum  invested  in  bonds  and  when  in  order  to  avoid  increase  of  debt  by 
mortgages,  bonds,  other  propertv,  and  cash  in  reason  of  the  contraction  of  income  consequent 
bank  was  $979,088.  Among  the  funds  held  upon  the  financial  stringency,  the  missions 
and  administered  as  such  are:  The  Parochial  were  directed  to  reduce  their  expenditures  6^ 
School  fund,  $11,507;  the  Permanent  Semi-  per  cent,  below  the  amounts  askea  for,  some  of 
nary  fund,  $143,921 ;  the  James  Suydam  pro-  the  missionaries  voluntarily  cut  down  their 
fessorship  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology,  salaries  and  allowances,  and  others  made  gifts 
$(>0,000 ;  the  James  Suydam  legacy  for  the  main-  rather  than  inflict  a  blow  upon  the  work.  The 
tenance  and  support  of  James  Suydam  Hall,  Arabian  mission  had  been  transferred  to  the 
$20,000;  the  James  Suydam  legacy  for  repair  management  and  supervision  of  the  General 
and  improvement  of  building  and  grounds  of  Synod's  Board.  It  was  not,  however,  merged  in 
the  Theological  Seminary,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  the  board,  but  continued  its  distinct  organiza- 
$20,000;  the  James  Suvdam  Fund  for  Repair  tion  and  kept  its  own  funds.  The  Woman*s 
and  Improvement  of  i^rofessorial  Buildings,  Board  had  contributed  $27,133  to  the  mission- 
$11,134;   the  Gardner  A.  Sage  endowment  of  ary  work. 

professorship  of  Old  Testament  Languages  and  The  General  Synod  met  in  Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 
Exegesis,  $50,000 ;  the  Gardner  A.  Sage  endow-  June  6.  The  Rev.  E.  A.  Collier,  D.  D.,  was 
ment  for  maintenance  and  support  of  the  Gard-  chosen  president.  A  special  committee  ap- 
ner  A.  Sage  Library,  $35,000 :  the  Gardner  A.  pointed  ov  the  previous  General  Synod  to  com- 
.Sage  endowment  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  pare  the  old  and  new  versions  of  the  Heidelberg 
the  Gardner  A.  Sage  Library,  20,000;  the  Gard-  Catechism  made  a  report  reviewing  the  synod- 
iier  A.  Sage  endowment  for  the  maintenance  ical  history  of  the  new  version,  and  expressing 
and  support  of  Peter  Hertzog  Hall,  $25,000 ;  the  opinion  that  the  authoritative  original  for 
the  legacy  of  Mrs.  Ann  Hertzog  for  keeping  this  Church  was  the  Dutch  version  which  was 
the  Peter  Hertzog  Hall  in  good  order  ana  re-  approved  by  the  Synod  of  Dort.  The  Synod 
pair,  $10,000;  the  Angelina  Silvernail  fund  for  thereupon  repealed  the  action  of  the  General 
the  maintenance  and  supjjort  of  the  Theological  Synod  of  1886  adopting  the  new  version  of  the 
Seminary,  $23,027;  the  Hope  College  Endow-  Heidelberg  Catechism  which  had  been  reported 
ment  fund,  $36,568 ;  the  professorship  of  Didac-  in  the  Synod  in  1878.  The  Committee  on  Fed- 
tic  Theology  at  the  Western  Theological  Semi-  eral  Union  between  the  Reformed  Churches 
nary.  $30,000;  the  second  professorship  at  the  in  the  United  States  holding  the  Presbyte- 
Westem  Theological  Seminary,  $12,490 ;  the  rian  System  presented  its  report,  upon  which 
Education  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  devoted  the  Synod  resolved  that  pending  the  action 
to  assisting  young  men  in  preparation  for  the  of  the  classes  the  committee  be  continued,  that 
ministry,  $146,707;  the  Van  Benschoten  fund,  it  be  authorized  to  meet  with  committees  on 
$19,926 :  the  Arcot  Theological  Seminary  fund,  negotiation  of  other  denominations,  and  that 
$55,0^59;  Widows'  fund,  $83,176;  the  disabled  further  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the  classes  it 
Ministers*  fund,  $62,473;  and  there  are  also  be  instructed  to  print  and  send  to  the  stated 
other  smaller  funds.  clerks  of  every  classis  a  sufficient  number  of 

The  Committee  on  Sabbath  Schools  and  Cate-  copies  of  the  plan  of  federal   union   for  every 

(hetical    Instruction    reported  to  the  General  pastor  and  elder.    A  third  professorship — that 

.Symxl  the  number  of  schools  as  857,  and  the  of  Historical  Theology — was  instituted  in  the 

total  enrollment  as  114.422,  showing  a  gain  of  Western  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  Board 

4,664-     Two  hundred  and  fifty-one  schools  had  of  Superintendents  of  the  seminary  was  author- 

;riven  $11,468  for  foreign  missions.    The  schools  ized  to  raise  an  endowment  of  $30,000  by  an 

had  given  $5,678  for  domestic  missions  and  $1,-  appeal  to  the  whole  Church.    It  was  ordered 

924  for  the  Church  Building  fund.     Three  hun-  that  the  General  Synod  share  with  the  several 

dred  and  sixty  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  had  Classes  the  power  of  nominating  professors,  and 

contributed  $2,929  to  foreign  and  $296  to  do-  that  each  nomination  be  made  by  ballot  after  a 

mcstic  missions.  season  of  prayer.    The  faculty  of  each  of  the 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Mis-  theological  seminaries  was  given    the  right  to 

sions  and  the  Church  Building  fund,  as  reported  appoint  one  of  its  members  as  a  delegate  to 

to  the  General  Synod,  had  been  $67,552.    One  the  General  Synod.     In  response  to  a  memorial 

hundred  and  ninety-one  churches  and  missions,  calling  its  attention  to  a  volume  on  inspiration 

or  14  more  than  in  the  previous  year,  had  been  published  by  ex-Prof.  De  Witt,  formerly  of  one 

aided;  the  salaries  of  128  missionary  pastors  had  of  the  theological  seminaries,  the  Synod  replied 

l^een  supplemented  ;  the  number  of  families  in  that  Dr.  De  Witt  had  resigned  his  professorship 

the  missionary  churches  had  increased  from  7,739  two  years  before,  that  he  was  now  a  member  of 

to  8,171 ;  the  number  of  communicant  members  one  of  the  classes  and  held  no  official  relation  to 
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the  General  Synod,  and  the  consideration  of  the  The  educational  institutions  comprise  the  Ncr- 
matter  did  not  belong  to  this  body.  With  re-  mal  College,  through  which  200  students  havt 
spect  to  a  request  in  the  same  memorial  that  passed  since  its  foundation,  in  1878;  the  Th«o- 
ttie  General  Synod  make  a  deliverance  on  the  logical  Seminary  at  Stettenbosch,  the  Mi^isioDarT 
subject  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  College  at  Wellington,  and  public  elemenlaiy 
answer  was  returned  that  the  declarations  in  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  numb^ 
the  standards  were  sufficiently  explicit  upon  this  of  seminaries  nave  also  been  established  on  the 
point,  and  the  conservative  character  of  the  de-  pattern  of  the  famous  academy  at  Hoont  Hol- 
nomination  was  too  well  known  to  make  such  yoke.  Missionary  work  is  actiTely  prosecuted 
an  extra  affirmation  necessary.  A  resolution  amone  the  heathen.  The  piety  of  the  people  of 
was  afterward  adopted  declaring  that  "  in  view  the  Church  is  described  as  being  marked  by  a 
of  the  agitation  of  the  hour  ana  the  confusions  supreme  regard  for  the  Bible  and  a  high  spirit  o- 
in  many  quarters  of  theological  thought,  the  ality.  The  synod  was  organized  in  1824.  Its 
Synod  deem  it  wise  and  expedient,  at  this  time,  last  meeting  was  held  in  November,  1804.  The 
to  reaffirm  the  constant  testimony  of  our  stand-  Rev.  Andrew  Murray  was  chosen  president  for 
ards  to  the  direct  and  plenary  inspiration  of  the  the  sixth  time.  An  overture  was  presented  in 
Holy  Scripture  as  the  word  of  God."  A  new  favor  of  giving  members  of  congr^ations  a 
paragraph  was  proposed  to  the  classes  to  be  voice  in  the  election  of  ministers  ana  elders,  who 
added  to  the  constitution  of  the  General  Synod,  are  now  chosen  by  the  consistory ;  but  the  fjnod 
specifying  that  the  action  of  that  body  on  all  refused  to  ap|X)int  a  committee  to  consider  the 
matters  that  have  been  submitted  by  it  to  the  subject  Petitions  were  offered  asking  that  mar- 
classes  that  the  mind  of  the  Church  may  be  riage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  permitted  by 
fully  ascertained  shall  be  declarative  only.  In  recent  colonial  legislation,  be  declared  illegal : 
view  of  the  prevalence  of  lynch  law  in  many  but  the  action  sought  was  not  taken, 
parts  of  the  country,  which  the  Synod  depre-  REFORMED  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  Tbe 
cated  and  deplored,  the  several  classes  and  reports  made  from  the  several  synods  of  tht« 
churches  were  requested  to  unite  with  the  moral  Church  to  the  General  Council  included  the  fol- 
and  religious  press  of  the  country  to  create  a  lowing  statistical  items :  In  the  Canadian  Synod 
controlling  public  opinion  against  it,  and  to  im-  14  parishes,  056  communicants,  and  unincum- 
plore  legislatures  and  the  courts  of  justice  so  to  bered  property  valued  at  $62,000;  in  the  New 
reform  the  laws  and  modes  of  criminal  procedure  York  and  Philadelphia  Synod,  24  parishes,  4.4(^1 
that  justice  shall  not  miscarry,  and  that  the  communicants,  value  of  unincumbered  prDfKfrty 
common  pretext  for  these  summary  and  lawless  $990,100.  amount  of  offerings  $117,543  ;  in  the 
proceedings  may  be  removed.  Resolutions  were  Chicago  Synod,  17  parishes,  2,809  commanicant^, 
passed  recognizing  the  growing  interest  of  the  value  of  unincumbered  property  $324,520,  amount 
Church  in  the  matter  of  systematic  and  organ-  of  offerings  $27,680 ;  in  tne  Synod  of  the  South, 
ized  beneficence  and  commending  it  anew ;  re-  7  parishes,  434  communicants,  value  of  unincuoj- 
affirming  the  loyalty  of  the  Church  "  to  the  bered  property  $43,800 ;  in  the  missionary  jans- 
sacred  ^bbath  as  divinely  appointed  to  be  uni-  diction  of  the  Northwest,  3  parishes,  47^  cr^m- 
versally  and  perpetually  observed,"  and  advising  municants,  value  of  unincumbered  propertr 
practical  metnous  to  protect  it ;  and  reaffirming  $79,600 ;  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pacific.  4 
past  utterances  against  the  evil  of  the  drinking  parishes,  254  communicants,  value  of  unineum- 
saloon.  bered  property  $15,100 ;  in  the  special  mijodonarr 
II.  Reformed  Church  In  Sonth  Afk'ica. —  jurisdiction  of  the  South,  41  parishea,  1,900  com- 
The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  occupies  a  unique  municants,  value  of  property  $15,127 :  total,  121 
position  in  South  Africa.  It  exceeds  every  other  parishes,  10,534  communicants,  value  of  unin- 
religious  institution  of  the  country  in  wealth,  cumbered  property  $1,640,597;  increase  since  the 
numbers,  and  scope.  It  is  the  most  venerable  previous  General  Council.  11  parishes,  more  than 
institution  in  the  country,  its  foundation  there  500  communicants,  and  $143,o85  of  property. 
having  been  contemporaneous  with  the  occupa-  The  mission  in  India  returned  8  £aropeaD 
tion  of  Table  valley  by  the  Dutch  East  India  workers,  1  native  preacher,  10  Bible  readers  and 
Company.  It  has  now  206,692  enrolled  mem-  teachers,  7  teachers,  17  schools,  and  1  orphanage 
bers,  100,000  of  whom  are  registered  as  "  con-  with  30  children. 

firmed "  members.    Its  property  is  valued  at  The  fourteenth  General  Council  met  in  Chi- 

more  than  £8,000.000  sterling:   it  has  in  Cape  cago.  111.,  June  6.    Bishop  Campbell  was  eho^^r 

Town   alone   property  valued  at   £50,000,  be-  presiding  bishop.    The  bishops  reported  concern - 

sides  the  Normal  College  and  3  other  insti-  mg  the  growth  and  condition  of  the  churches  in 

tutions  affiliated,   but  not  directly,  belonging  their  several  jurisdictions.    Bishop  Fellows  an- 

to  it.     The  church  buildings  throughout  the  nounced  that  the  property  and  good  will  of  th** 

country  are  very  fine  structures  as  compared  Reformed  Episcopal  rublication  Society  (Linnt- 

with  their   surroundings,  and  the  parsonages  ed)  had  been  presented  to  the  General  Council 

correspond  in  character.    Some  of  the  congrega-  through  him  as  presiding  bishop  at  the  previdus 

tions  enjoy  enormous  revenues ;  in  some  districts  meeting.    The*  property  was  valueil  at  more  than 

the  revenues  are  derived  from  perpetual  quit-  $8,000,  and  it  was  stipulated  as  one  of  thecondi- 

rents  from  erven.    The  Church  nas  a  fixed  de-  tions  of  the  transfer  that  the  East  and  the  We<t 

posit  in  bank  exceeding  £109,000,  and  a  floating  should  be  equally  represented  in  the  board  of 

oalance  of  £3,607.    The  pension  funds  for  minis-  trustees  of  the  society.    A  new  canon,  passed  bj 

ters  and  widows  of  deceased  ministers  amount  the  previous  General  Council  for  ratification,  ac- 

to  £02,764,  while  the  Church  has  several  other  cordingtotheprovisionsof  the  Constitution  of  the 

funds  of  lesser  bulk.    The  annual  revenue  of  the  Church,  was  approved  and  made  eflfeotive,  diwct- 

Church  in  Cape  Colony  amounts  to  about  £80,000.  ing  that  "no  presbyter  commg  from  any  other 
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evangeliol  Church   into  this  Church  who   has  agreement  with  respect  to  the  first  3  proposals, 

been  pre viotulv  ordained  t«  the  ministry  ot  the  tfipy  could  nut  acc-ept  the  clause  dealing  with 

(TOsp«l  shall  be  reordoiaed  by  the  authorities  of  the  historic  episcopate.      They   did  not  know 

this  Church."    The  question  of  what  version  of  what  it   meant.     The  Rev.  W.  S.  Swayne,  vicar 

t  he  Psalter  should  be  used  in  the  services  of  the  ot  Walsall,  urged  nonconformists  to  close  their 

Church  called  forth  a  dbscussion  of  some  length,  ranks;  then  when  they  were  united  the  Church 

n-sulting  in  the  decision  that  the  Psalter  of  the  of   England  would  be  able  to  deal  with  them 

Bishop's  Version  be  adopted,  with  the  rubric  per-  for   the   purpose  of  reunion.     Mr.  Ilugh  Price 

milting  the  minister  to  shorten  it  at  hisdiscre-  Hughes  deemed    the    phrase  "historic   episco- 

(ion.     A  letter  was  read  from  P.  X.  Eldridge.  pale"  in  the  Lambeth  proposals  a  very  happy 

Presidinfr  Bishop  of   the   Reformed   Episcopal  one.     By  using  it,  the  liishops  of  the  Anglican 

Church  in  England.  representinK  that  the  breach  communion  committed  themselves  to  an  appeal 

ill  the  ranks  of  that  body  had  been  healed,  and  to  history,  and  that  was  all  the  nonconformists 

the  two  divisions  were  now  united.  ever  asked  for.     He  spoke  of  the  Lambeth  pro- 

REUNION  OP  CHRISTENDOM.     The  in-  posala  as  being  "singularly  generous."     If  An- 

fornutl  conferences  on  the  Reunion  of  Christen-  gllcans  in  the  past  had  yielded  as  much  as  was 

doin,  which  have  been  held  during  two  or  three  conceded  in  the  Lambeth  proposals  there  would 

years  past  at  Urindeiwald  and  Lucerne.  Swltz-  never  have  been  any  dissent  m  England.    The 

eriand,  were  resumed  in  August,  I8B4,at  Grin-  nonconformist  ministers,  however,  would  never 

■Iflwald,  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  S.  Lunn,  their  origi-  accept,  in  any  scheme  for  reunion,  any  arrange- 

nutor,  presiding.    Two  days  were  devoted  to  t^e  ment  that  would  seem  to  imply  that  they  had 

consideration  of  the  subject  by  voluntary  rep-  been  impostors.     It  was  impossible   to   require 

resentatives  of  the   English  £^isco|>al,  Metho-  that  those  who  had  already  received  ordination 

dist,  and  other  nonconform iHt  CburcheB.     Dean  should  be  reordained.     On  the  following  day  a 

Iietroy,  ot   the  Church  of   England,  defined  3  reunion  of  Methodists  of  different  branches  was 

points  to  be  remembered  in  the  discussions ;  held  to  discuss  the  question  of  reunion  from  the 

that  under  present  conditions  it  was  impossible  Methodist  point  of  view. 

to   have   peace   with  Rome;   that   the   noncon-  RHODE    ISLAND,  a  New   England  State, 

formists  of  England  had  nut  propounded  any  one  of  the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Consti- 

serieaof  propositions  for  reunion  similar  to  the  tution  May  26,  17B0;  area,  1,250  souare  miles, 

ijambeth  propositions  of  the  Church  of  England  The   population,   according   to  eacFi   decennial 

(^ee  "Annual  Cyclopedia  "  for  1886,  page  16);  census,  was  88,82.1  in  1T90;  6S,12S  in  1800;  76,- 
and  that  never  since  the  Keforoiation  had  there 
been  such  a  demonstration  of  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace  as  was  '■hown  in 
some  of  the  English  conventions.  The  a|>ealter 
held  that  whatever  dilDculties  there  might  be 
in  Ihe  way  of  reunion,  they  were  not  so  great  as 
the  need  tor  reunion,  and  he  speciQed  several 
points  as  showing  this  need.  The  Dean  of 
Bristol  maintained  that  variety  is  compatible 
with  unity  in  Church  life  as  well  as  in  the  nat- 
ural world  ;  men  who  differed  conscientiously 
could  not  be  united  by  ignoring  but  by  recog- 
nizing their  differences.  With  regard  to  the 
"  Historic  Episcopate,"  the  acknowledgment  ot 
which  is  insisted  upon  in  the  Lambeth  articles, 
he  recognized  the  validity  of  a  ministry  which 
Uod  had  blessed  visibly  to  the  jiromotion  of  his 
Church  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  Berry  (nonconformist)  premised 
(hat    in    Ibe    true   spirituol    sense    there    can 

l)e  only  one  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  one  nkw  sul  of  bhode  isund. 
in  ('brist,  whatever  the  forms  as  to  organiza- 
tion, faith,  and  service.  In  view  of  that  unitv  931  in  1810;  SSfilfi  in  1830;  97,109  in  1830; 
it  was  leiritimate  and  imperative  to  exhibit  it  to  108,830  in  1840;  147.546  in  1850:  174.620  in 
the  world  in  oneness  of  body.  Reunion  could  1860;  217,853  in  18T0;  276.531  in  1880;  and 
nol  be  achieved  by  the  expression  of  gracious  345,506  in  1880.  Capitals.  Newport  and  Provi- 
seiitiments.  though  they  would  create  the  neees-  dence. 

sary  atmosphere ;  nor  by  hiding  or  minimizing  Oovern ment.— The  following  were  the  Stot# 

all  the  [loints  at  issue  around  which  sacred  con-  officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  D,  Russell 

victions  on  both  sides  had  grown ;  nor  in  infor-  Brown,  Republican  ;  Lieutenant-Governor.  Mel- 

mal  expressions  of  opinion  in  speeches  governed  viUe  Bull,  succeeded  by  Edwin  R.  Allen ;  Sccre- 

os  to  form  and  time  by  the  rules  of  public  dis-  tary  of  State,  George  H.   Utter,  succeeded   by 

cussion.     It  must  be  dealt  with  by  a  selected  Charles  P.  Bennett ;  General  Treasurer,  Samuel 

conference,  appointed  by  the  Churches  of  Eng-  Clark;  State  Auditor  and  Insurance  Commia- 

land.    {Other   speakers   did   not    wree   to   the  sioncr.   Albert  C.   Landers;    Attornev-General. 

proposition  for  a  conference.)    Dr.  Berry  spoke  Robert  W.  Burbank.  succeeded  by  I-Idward  C. 

of  the  Lambeth  proposals  as  twing  most   gra-  Dubois;     Railroad    ("ommissioner,    Edwanl   S. 

cious  and  generous  and  broad-minded.     While  Freeman;    Commissioner    of    Public    Schools, 

many,  it   not  all,   the   free  churches   were    in  Thomas  B.  Stockwell;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Bu- 
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preme  Court,  Charles  Matteson  ;  Associate  Jus-  mend  for  your  guidance,  the  review  of  the  oontruTetv^ 

tices,   Pardon  K  Tillinghast,  John  H.  Stiness,  hy  the  Supreme  Court,  and  afc^umin^  that  ecuitv  ti.-l 

George  A.  Wilbur,  Horatio  Rogers,  and  William  reason  win  prevail,  and  Ui at  the  imer«.to  of  th.  j-.^ 

W    Douglas  pie  will  not  be  wicrmced,  1  have  deemed  It  adxi^a  .r 

w.  i^ougias.                      3  J  J  .X         T        1    tanj  to  continue  the  custom  of  pre»entimr  a  survev  «.i  thr 

*^*?^!!l®^~^ ,    /""^®^  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1894,  year's  work  in  the  State  department*,  together  miu. 

was  $699,000,  and  the  amount  of  debt  paid  smce  suggestions  of  legislation  needed. 

Jan.  1 ,1894  was  »682,()00 ;  leaving  the  amount  of  ^j^^  ^^^^  referred  the  message  to  the  ludi- 

^5'J2^?"*^®^*°'i*"?"u^*iP'"^°^^'^  ^?^  payment  ^^^^y  committee,  who  discussed  tlie  matter  in  * 

$17,000,  agamstwWh  there  was  cash  on  <f^^^^  1^„^          ^  and   recommended    the   followir..- 

to  pay  said  bonds    amounting  to    $28,035.06.  resolutions* 

showing  an  excess  of  sinking  fund  equivalent  to  „,,           '                 .    .  ,  3  ^  *         , 

$1 1,035:06.    The  amount  of  l)onds  issued  for  the  .u/^A^^or  »  TJ'nIin'L  ?i^^^.i?~";;i  n^^"  ' ' 

^     V        ..          #   *.!_      04.  i.  u            •      *i  Rf\t\fu\/\  the  Governor,"  bearing  the  signature  of  U.  Ku>^c.. 

construction  of   the   Statehouse  is    $1,500,000;  ^^wn,  has  been  communicated  to  this  Hous«  frc. 

amount  received  for  interest,  $12,990.69  ;  amount  the  Honorable  Senate,  and 

received   for  rents    on  condemned  lands    and  Whereas^  The  House  knows  of  no  provision,  cithir 

houses,  $1,959.02;  total,  $1,514,949.71.   Amount  of  constitutional  or  statute  law,  by  virtue  of  »hiih  a 

of  sundry  payments  to  Statehouse  Commission,  person  who,  so  far  as  is  known  to  this  House,  u  ii.»  n.,t 

$17,770.25,  making  a  balance  to  Statehouse  con-  «}®«^  ^^'?™'''  °^u**''u  ^^^®  t^^^^  ^>  ^^'^  ^^'i"" 

Jtruction   loan  account  of  $1,497,179.46.    The  ""^^^^^^^l  ]^^^..^^  ^^'^^^  JT^ (^^^^^^^  nV 

^,    ^  ,                     ■        ..        1            •   1  •        *      J  succeeamff  annual  session  of  the  General  AsM^n.^ih. 

Stetehouse  construction  loan  sinking  fund  ac-  |,^  ^  right  to  send  a  message  to  this  General  A:..^:- - 

count  IS  as  follows:  To  amount  received  from  bly,  except  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  i>etitiuL. 

premiums   on  bonds,   $88,200;   to  amount  re-  tiicrefore, 

ceived   from  interest   on   investments,   $2,240;  .^o/vf*^,  That  the  said  document  be, and  is  lierr(> 

total,  $90,440.    The  receipts  during  1894  were  respectfully  referred  to  the  Honorable  Senau-,  aLJ 

$1,334,727.17,  and  the  expenditures  were  $1,306,-  that  a  copy  be  communicated  therewith. 

715.72,  leaving  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expend-  A  resolution  inviting  His  Excellency  the  Gov- 

itures,  $28,011.45,  which  with  the  balance   in  emor  and  the  Senate  to  join  the  House  in  grand 

treasury  on  Jan.  1, 1894  ($194,849.31),  leaves  a  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  countine^  the  lial- 

balance  in  treasury  on  Jan.  1. 1895,  of  $222,860.-  lots  cast  at  the  last  annual  election  and  of  u.<her- 

76.    The  actual  excess  of  current  receipts  over  ing  into  office  whatever  persons,  if  any.  were  at 

current  expenditures  is  $45,781.70,  and  the  bal-  that  time  elected,  was  adopted,  and  two  date< 

ance  in  the  treasury  is  increased  to  a  correspond-  were  named  in  resolutions;  but  as  the  Supreme 

ing  extent.    The  old  war  debt  is  canceled,  and  Court  had  decided  that  the  present  executive 

there  is  a  balance  in  its  sinking  fund  of  $11,-  was  acting  legally,  the  Senate  refused  to  meet 

035.06,  which  will  probably  be  transferred  to  the  in  grand  committee.    A  proposition  adraoceil 

sinking  fund  of  the    St-atehouse   construction  in  the  caucus  of  the  Democratic  member?  of  the 

loan.    To  the  credit  fund  of  that  loan  there  is  Legislature  suggested  the  calling  of  a  Congre«- 

now  $90,440,  received  from  premiums  on  bonds  sional  committee  of  investigation.     The  Demo- 

and  interest  on  investment,  and   the  General  cratic  claim  has  steadily  been  that  the  Senate  i> 

Treasurer  has  established  a  sinking  fund  and  ap-  violating  the  Constitution  of  the  State  in  refu^- 

portioned  thereto  an  annual  sum  of  $50,000.  ing  to  count  the  ballots  cast  at  the  last  Statt- 

Leflrlslatire  Session. — The  General  Assem-  election;  that  with  the  ballots  hidden  somewbeiv 

bly,  elected  in  1893,  convened  in  Providence  on  and  the  Senate  refusing  to  meet  the  House  for 

Jan.  30,  and  continued  in  session  until  May  25.  the  purpose  of  electing  State  officers,  a  republio- 

The  Legislature  stood  as  follows  :  Senate — Re-  an  form  of  Government  was  not  in  existence  in 

f)ublicans   23,   Democrats   14 ;    House — Repub-  Rhode  Island.    The  opinion  of  the  Democratic 

icans  32,  Democrats  40 ;  giving  a  Republican  attorneys  without  an  exception  was  that  the  le- 

majority  of  1  on  joint  ballot.    Promptly  on  as-  gal  position  of  their  party  was  a  good  one,  not- 

sembling  the  following  resolution  of  adjourn-  withstanding    the     aecision    of    the    Supreme 

mcnt  was  adopted  by  the  House :  Court.    Open    statements  were    made    by  the 

That  this  House  hereby  adjourns  until  Aug.  19,  Democrats  that  the  Senate  was  in  rebellion,  that 

1893,  then  until  Aug.  21, 1893,  and  so  on  at  each  ad-  the  alleged  usurpation  of  the  offices  by  the  Re- 
journment over  one  legislative  day  until  Jan.  30,  publicans,  made  possible  by  Gov.  Brown*$  ad- 

1894,  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon.  journment  of  the  Legislature,  was  in  violation 
This  practically  adjourned  the  House  for  an  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  that  that 

hour,  with  a  view  to  making  the  sessions  of  1893  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State* 

at  Newport  legal.     The  original  adjournment  which  guaranty  a  republican  form  of  Govem- 

from  Newport  was,  by  a  misUke,  a  week  ahead,  m^n^  to  every  State  was  disregarded. 

The  Governor's  message  was  submitted  to  the  Accordingly  a  proposition  was  submitted  to 

Legislature.    It  began  with  these  words :  the  caucus  which  provided  that  an  opinion  be 

We  are  assembled  in  accordance  with  the  executive  ^^i^^J^   ^T^"^  Attorney-General    Olney  as    to 

proclamation  issued  bv  virtue  of  the  authontv  con-  whether  the  present  condition  in  Rhode  Island 

tained  in  the  State  Constitution.    The  exercise  of  that  constitutes  a  republican  form  of  govemment. 

prerogative  followed  a  legislative  complication  un-  This  action  did  not  receive  the  sanction  of  the 

preceaented  in  the  history  of  the  State  and  unfore-  House,  and  therefore  until  March  13  its  business 

seen  in  many  of  its  important  details  by  the  framers  ^^s  of  no  special  importance,  especially  as  it  had 

of  our  fundamental  law.    Our  highest  judiciary  has  refused    to  accept    business  from    the  Senate. 

TiSinflS^  fh'l^wS  TL}^?.wZ?/Zlwolin^  «"l8  emanating  from  the  House  were  on  that 

in  adioummg  the  Creneral  Assembly,  but  the  circum-      ,^  xju«.uo       *       ..j    4.1 ,i^»^u^i- 

stances  whicTi  evoked  the  performance  of  that  duty  ^^^e  accepted  by  the  Senate,  and  the  deadlcKJk 

have  not  lost  their  paramount  importance.  was  thereby  raised.     The  appropriation  bill  wa.^ 

I  commend  to  your  careful  attention  and  recora-  the  most  important  measure  under  consideration. 
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and  it  was  passed.  Other  important  measures  of  other  States  and  countries  transacting  busi- 
considered  and  passed  by  the  House  were  the  ness.  Of  this  number  55  are  stock,  8  mutual, 
following :  The  antivaecination  bill  (defeated  in  and  25  United  States  branches  of  foreign  com- 
tbe  Senate),  the  factory  inspection  bill,  the  bill  panics.  The  55  stock  companies  report  a  to- 
making  nine  hours  a  legal  day's  work  (action  tal  stock  capital  of  $37,910,075,  a  decrease  of 
postponed  in  the  Senate),  and  the  bill  urging  $2,500,000;  premiums  received,  $72,617,800. 
upon  Congress  to  permanently  establish  the  war  an  increase  of  $247,515 ;  fire  losses  paid,  $40,- 
college  in  Newport.  Among  the  acts  passed  426,224,  an  increase  of  $3,975,818;  fire  risks 
were  the  followmg :  Exempting  the  property  of  written,  $7,989,066,744,  a  decrease  of  $174,605,- 
edueational  and  charitable  institutions  from  699 ;  fire  risks  in  force,  $9,619,106,800,  a  decrease 
taxation;  compelling  the  sale  of  nuts,  shelled  of  over  $190,000,000.  Thirteen  of  these  com- 
beans,  and  berries  by  dry  measure ;  appointing  panics  report  a  decrease  in  marine  risks  written 
a  commission  of  inland  fisheries ;  compelling  the  of  $3,961,882 ;  marine  losses  paid,  $3,083,898,  an 
militia  to  perform  camp  duty  each  summer ;  increase  of  $480,905. 

prohibiting  illegal  carnal  knowledge  of   girls  Sarlngs  Banks. — The  total  amount  of  de- 

under  sixteen  years  of  age;  prohibiting  trout  posits  in  institutions  for  savings  on  Nov.  14, 

fishing  between  April  1  and  July  15 ;  concerning  1894,  was  $67,444,117.14    The  number  of  de- 

a  more  efficient  prevention  of  cruelty  to  chil-  positors,  131,623.     The  total  deposits  in  trust 

dren ;  providing  for  the  election  of  representa-  companies,  participation  account,  on  Nov.  14, 

tives  in  Congress  by  a  plurality  vote ;  providing  1894,  was  $8,829,247.46.    The  number  of  depos- 

for  the  safety  of  women  and  children  in  mercan-  itors,  5,390. 

tile  industriesand  manufacturing  establishments ;  Edueation. — The  number  of  children  enrolled 
restraining  gambling  and  pool  selling ;  for  the  during  the  year  in  public  schools  was  55,671,  an 
protection  of  railroad  employees ;  and  for  the  en-  increase  of  1,976.  In  addition  15,195  have  re- 
couragement  and  protection  of  the  fishing  in-  ceived  instruction  in  67  private  institutions,  in- 
dustries, eluding  kindergarten  and  parochial  schools.  The 

The  May  session  was  convened  in  Newport  on  expenditures  during  the  year  were  $1,629,163.57, 
May  29,  and  continued  until  June  13.  The  of  which  sum  $439,549.93  was  for  buildings  and 
House  promptly  organized,  and  for  the  first  time  equipment.  Of  the  total  expenditure,  $277,- 
in  two  years  assembled  with  the  Senate  in  grand  069.72  was  drawn  directlv  from  the  treasury,  and 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  canvassing  the  $1,352,093.85  was  fumisned  from  the  treasuries 
votes  for  State  officers.  The  House  chose  as  its  of  cities,  towns,  and  districts.  The  Board  of  Ed- 
Speaker  Samuel  W.  K.  Allen.  On  June  12  ucation  expects  to  begin  the  new  normal  school 
George  P.  Wetmore  was  chosen  United  States  early  in  the  spring.  Plans  and  specifications 
Senator  for  a  term  of  six  years,  in  place  of  have  been  accept^  and  the  site  determined 
Nathan  F.  Dixon.  There  was  no  opposition,  and  upon.  It  will  be  on  Smith*s  Hill,  adjacent  to 
Mr.  Wetmore  received  100  votes  out  of  a  possi-  the  new  Statehouse.  At  the  Institute  for  the 
ble  109.  Among  the  measures  enacted  at  this  Deaf  there  was  an  attendance  of  51  pupils.  The 
se^tsion  were  the  following :  Prohibiting  lotteries  expense  of  maintenance  was  $13,163.28.  Of  the 
and  policy  lotteries ;  for  the  protection  of  navi-  special  appropriation  $986.92  was  expended  in 
gation  by  removal  of  wrecks,  etc. ;  prohibiting  the  the  introduction  of  the  Sloyd  system  of  manual 
taking  of  oysters  between  May  15  and  Sept.  15 ;  training  and  the  teaching  of  piinting.  There 
authorizing  the  construction  of  certain  buildings  are  18  pupils  at  the  Perkins  institute  for  the 
and  otherwise  fitting  up  a  permanent  State  Blind  in  South  Boston,  and  11  at  the  Waverly 
camp  ground  ;  establishing  and  defining  the  School  for  Feeble  Minded.  Bv  the  terms  of  the 
lien  of  warehousemen ;  also  numerous  acts  per-  compromise  resolution,  passed  at  the  January 
taining  to  the  laws  of  Providence,  especially  session,  providing  for  a  settlement  of  the  con- 
concerning  buildings,  sewers,  streets,  and  water-  troversy  between  Brown  University  and  the  Col- 
ing  the  streets.  lege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  the  lat- 

Insnrance. — The  State  Insurance  Commis-  ter  institution  has  come  into  possession  of  the 
sioner's  report  for  1893  shows  that  there  were  Morrill  fund,  amounting  to  over  $85,000,  which 
102  companies  doing  fire  and  marine  insur-  carries  with  it  an  annuu  appropriation  from  the 
ance  business  in  the  State.  Of  the  stock  fire  United  States  Oovemment  of  $25,000.  TheOen- 
and  marine  insurance  companies  of  Rhode  Island  eral  Treasurer  also  holds  in  trust  for  the  college 
there  are  3,  representing  a  paid-up  capital  of  the  sum  of  $50,000,  representing  the  funds  of  the 
$900,000.  The  total  amount  of  their  fire  risks  in  land  grant  act  of  1862.  These  funds  will  enable 
force  Dec.  31,  1893,  was  $182,000,827;  marine  the  college  to  increase  its  equipment,  enlarge  its 
and  inland  risks  in  force  on  the  same  date,  courses  of  study,  and  to  open  its  doors  to  a  larger 
$4,354,187,  or  a  decrease  of  over  $3,000,000  in  number  of  students.  At  its  first  commencement, 
each  case  in  comparison  with  the  returns  for  in  June,  17  students  were  graduated;  40  new 
1892.  The  losses  paid  show  an  increase  of  more  students  entered  in  the  autumn, 
than  $18,000  over  1892.  There  were  17  Rhode  Railroads. — The  annual  report  of  the  Rail- 
Island  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  doing  road  Commissioner  shows  that  the  capital  stock 
business  in  1893.  The  business  of  these  com-  of  the  steam  roads  owned  and  operated  in  Rhode 
panics  for  the  year  shows  an  increase  in  risks  of  Island  is  $85,527,375,  an  increase  of  $5,608,825 ; 
$28,177,875  in  comparison  with  1892,  an  increase  their  total  property  and  assets  is  $147,280,397.02, 
in  losses  paid  of  over  $500,000 ;  an  increase  in  an  increase  of  $10,V56,698.50 ;  their  indebtedness 
liabilitiesof  $181,583,  and  a  decrease  in  surplus  is  $57,696,704.40,  an  increase  of  $8,296,697.66. 
of  $336,166.  During  the  January  session  of  The  numl>er  of  passengers  carried  was  52,826,- 
1894  12  new  companies  were  incorporated.  On  331,  a  loss  of  4,921,875 ;  total  number  of  tons  of 
Dec.  31  there  were  88  fire  and  marine  companies  merchandise  transported,  11,811,582,  a  decrease 
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of  2,724,887,  every  road  reporting  a  decrease  ex-        In  the  light  of  recent  evento  and  Aurrounded  b; 

cept  the  Narragansett  Pier  Railroad.     The  av-  ?««tinff  conditions,  we  emphatically  reassert  ih*x  c 

erage  number  of  persons  employed  was  2,087,  a  "  the  Hret  duty  of  the  J  edend  Government  to  pn. 

decLise  of  247.    ^he  receipte  were  $33,990,067 ;  ^l^i"^"^Se^°^  '''^™'*  "*""  '°'*^'^  ^^  '*^^ 
total  expenditures,  $30,359,762.68 ;  net  earnings,        To  this  end  the  protection  evrtem  must  be  we 

$3,630,307.09.  a  decrease  cf  $1,715,853.28.    There  uerved.    It  has  created  and  stirauUted  our  diversa^-i 

are  8  electric  roads  in  the  State  with  123  miles  of  industries ;  it  has  opened  the  broadea^t  avenu€^  t» 

track.     Their  capital  stock  is  $3,239,500 ;  their  labor  and  capital :  it  nas  made  America  the  lesdlv 

property  and  assets  is  reported  as  $6,482,772.82,  nation  of  the  world  in  mining,  in  aOTiculture,  and  it. 

increase   $1,576,923.76.     Their  indebtedness  is  manufactimng ;  it  has  placecT  the  Amcncan  UUnrT 

*o  fl>ii  noi  nn .  J^^r^iw^*.^,    ^i  Aifcx  qoa  aq  .  a^«^a»,i{  far  above  the  wage  earners  of  anv  other  countn' :  aLd 

$2,641,931.90;  receipts,  $1,470,324.48    expendi-  .^  j^^  achieved  lor  us  a  succes^  in  material 'devel- 

tures,  $1,285,499.23;  net  earnings,  $184,824.50,  opment  the  most  illustrious  of  modem  or  ancient 

decrease  $26,374.31.     They  carried  29,540,425  tunes. 

passengers,  an  increase  of  1,759,603.  We  call  attention  to  the  attitude  of  the  DemocratK^ 

Labor. — The  factory  inspectors  appointed  on  rai^'ority  in  Congress  on  the  questions  of  finance  ano 

June  15  promptly  began  their  work  and  visited  »ound  currency,  and  to  their  self-confessed  inability 

281  establishments  employing  50,964  adults  over  ^  legislate  intelligent! v  upon  them. ,,  t'nable  to  ci^i- 

sixteen  years  of  age  and  4,900  children  under  that  P!f,^fi,,  JL"  if  «!^k?L  tT-^^.~i^^S;i'^       ST^f 

m/       a       ®  •     1   J      11  xu    ^  i.*       1  cratic  policy  IS  seekiui?  to  mcrease  tne  number  oi  aoJ- 

age.  These  figures  include  aU  the  cotton,  woolen,  iaiB,regardle8softherr  value, 
and  worsted  mills  and  nearly  all  other  manufac-  mu  r*  *■  o*  *  /^  *•  u  u 
hiring  establishments,  besides  manv  mercantile  .  ^he  I>emocraUc  State  Convention  was  hM 
hous^  Special  attention  was  givei  to  the  em-  !"  P^^dence  on  March  20.  when  the  tollowmj 
..i^«»«»..f  i*  ».;»»^  frv.«  1/^of i^n  arxA  niv^f.k/«f i/N««  ticket  was  nommated :  For  Governor,  Dand  >. 
oteh  nerv  inH^rinrXrof 'X^ra  B*'""'-  ^'- '  Lieutenant^yemop.  Dalton  K 
i;»k4-;*,»  .r»«V;i««-;„^o««Uo»«.  ^^r.^if{^*«  o«^  ♦ki  Young;  Secretary  of  State,  John  J.  HefiTeman: 
ofilZnT^U^^  AttoiSey-GeneraX  Clan^nci  A.  A  Id  rich  ;  and 
child  under  twelve  vears  of  aire  shall  be  emoloved  ^«neral  Treasurer,  John  G.  Perry.  A  platform 
and  that  employer^  shall  k^a  register  of  everj;  deprecating  the  unwise  legislation  of  the  Re- 
person  employed  under  the  age  of  sixteen.  Thi  g"^''^"?  P^^^  '"^  '^  V'"^,  ^I"^  «^»»«P  ,^'^^- 
h^pector^*find  that  while  the  employers  are  will-  demandmg  free  raw  matenals  for  manuiiicture5. 
ing  to  conform  to  this  provision  tiey  have  to  rely  ^°;1  a^f  commending  tbeaction  of  the  Demo- 
ui^n  the  sutements  of  parents  or  guardians  i^  !^^'L.H^^^*^^'^  '^  *^P^  *^^  following 
to  the  ages  of  children.  Unfortunately  such  P*ragTapn:  ,.  ,.  ^ 
statements,  prompted  by  a  desire  to  increase  the  .  /he  important  issues  which  the  people  of  Bhode 
family  earnings,  ire  often  incorrect.  It  was  to  ^X^*.''^  ^  *^*^^  '"^  ^*  ^""^'"^  P^*'^*^*^  ^^""^ 
provide  against  such  evasion  that  chapter  649  of  ghall  a  millionaire  New  Yorker  with  onlv  a  par- 
the  Public  Laws  with  its  requirements  regard-  tial  residence  in  our  summer  capital  be  permittcHi  tr» 
ing  school  certificates  and  the  appointment  and  make  open  and  unblushing  purchase  of  the  Lnit^ra 
duties  of  truant  oflScers  was  enacted.  This  law  States  senatonhip  in  combination  with  an  ambitiou.** 
seems  to  have  no  existence  for  many  towns.  In  n>au  who,  having  once  been  elected  Governor  «.f 
general,  the  factory  inspectors  find  the  employ-  ?^«  State,  has  perwtuated  himself  in  office  for  a  ycur 

ers  desirous  of  complying  with  the  new  lawt  h'^J^SI  nf%hT^n^^^^^ 

n^ii^a^^i      rpu-.  i$-^w:u;*;^.^:«»«  «,«*  :«  «^«  defiance  of  the  C onstitution  and  laws,  and  who  now 

Folitical^The  Prohibitionists  met  m  con-  ^y.^  ^  ^^^her  lease  of  power  by  meims  of  such  com- 

vention  in  Providence  on  Feb.  22  and  passed  bination? 
resolutions  as  follow :  We  therefore  demand  that  after  an  election  ha^^ 

They  declared  the  principle  of  the  partv  to  be  a  ^>^^  *Jeid  adequate  machinery  shall  be  provided  tor 

continued  fight  against  the  liquor  nuisance.    Thev  the  counting  of  the  votw  ca.*5t,  and  that  the  Coitfdtu- 

declared  for  the  emancipation  of  women  and  adv(v-  tion  shall  be  so  revised  that  no  one  man  or  set  of  mt  n 

cated  woman  suflVage,    The  doings  of  the  Demo-  B*»*dl  be  able  to  prevent  this  pUin  duty, 
cratic  and  Republican  partiwi  were  styled  "  a  ludi-        The  People's  party  named  as  their  candidates 

crous  imd  disgusting  exMbition  of  p^^^  f^^   ^^^   officers    the    following:    Governor, 

The  opinions  ot  the  I  mted  ^tatcs  >upreme  Court  in  tt^„,^    a      Tt....nn4«»n.A.    T  ;nr.»n».n^»  r^nm...    , 

declaiinsr  that  the  State  cx>urts  were  Wjx)nsible  for  ^^^^  ^    Burlmgame;    Lieuteiiant-Govemor. 

tlie  existence  of  the  liquor  traflio  were  indorsed.  V>    *«     H.bawyer:  Secretary  of  State.  Jamea^ 

Thev  demaniled  that  the  tariff  question  be  placeti  in  B-  Allen ;  Attomey-Creneral,  Benjamin  Greene ; 

the  liands  of  thoroughly  reliable  business  men,  and  and  Treasurer,  Randall  A.  Kennison. 
that  all  tariff  legislation  be  given  an  opportunity  to        The  Socialist-Labor  party,  with  the  exception 

^  tried.  of  a  candidate  for  Attorney-General,  namea  the 

The  following  State  ticket  was  then  nomi-  following  ticket :  Governor,  Charles  G.  Baylor; 

nated:  For  Governor,  Henrv  B.  Metealf;  Lieu-  Lieutenant-Governor,  James  Jefferson;    Siecre- 

tenant-Govemor,  Allen  A.  bowler :  Secretary  of  tary  of  State,  Patrick  MoUigan;  General  Treas- 

State,  Dr.  Benjamin  Greene ;  Attorney-General,  ureV,  John  Lanin. 

James  A.  Williams ;  and  General  Treasurer,  B.        The  election  was  held  on  April  4,  when,  in 

D.  Helm.  addition  to  State  officerss  a  new  Geaeiai   As- 

The  Kepublican  State  Convention  was  held  in  sembly  was  chosen.    The  result  was  a  complete 

Providence  on  March  15.  and  it  named  the  fol-  Republican  victory.    The   candidate   for  Got< 

lowing  ticket :    Governor,  D.   Russell    Brown :  emor,  Mr.  Brown,  received  a  plurality  of  6t,255, 

Lieutenant-Governor.  Edwanl  R.  Allen :  Secre-  and    his  vote  was  the  larg^t   ever    cast   for 

tary  of  State,  Charles  P.  Bennett :  Attorney-  any  executive  officer  in  Rhode  Island.    Xerer- 

Geiieral,  Edwanl  C.  Dubois:  and  General  Treai-  theless  he  ran  behind  every  other  candidate  bat 

urer,  Samuel  Clark.    A  platform  was  adopted  one  on  his  ticket,  Dubois,  for  Attorney-General, 

containing  the  fallowing  clauses :  being  the  only  Republican  to  get  a  smaller  vote. 
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Xlie  largest  vote  and  the  largest  plurality  were  we  have  in  this  letter  laid  down.    Let  them  loyally 

obtained  by  Mr.  Bennett,  Republican  candidate  hold  that  God,  the  Creator  and  Kuler  of  all  things,  la 

for  Secretary  of  State,  his  plurality  being  9,629  »^J*^«  *"^»;;'  ^^  ^^]^  J^cnptumi,  and  that  theretore 

ax.d  his  touf  vote  30  23L    /h^  is  th^  largL  v^^^^  ^^^^'iol^  whFc^^t^ tTly Vnfe^^  t^  Se^riS! 

ever  cast  for  any  elective  officer  in  the  btate.  turea.    1^  then,  apparent  contradiction  be  met  with, 

The  total  vote  cast  for  Governor  was  55,136.  Com-  ©verv  effort  ahould  be  made  to  remove  it    Judicious 

{>&red  with  last  year,  this  total  is  7,922  larger.  theologians  and  commentators  should  be  consulted  as 

The  vote  for  Governor  was  as  follows :  Brown,  to  what  is  the  true  or  most  probable  meaning  of  the 

Republican,  29,179;    Baker,  Democrat,  22,924;  passage  in  discussion,  and  the   hostile   aivuiueiits 

Metcalf,  Prohibitionist,  2,217;  Baylor,  SociaUst-  f^'>'^^  be  carefully  weighed     Even  if  Uie  ditficulty 

I  «i™  KOQ .  -«^  ii«-nJ^«.I«ii.  P«r«iHaf  OOQ  w  after  all  not  cleared  up  and  the  discrepancy  seems 

L^bor,  593 ;  and  Burhngame,  Populist,  223  ^  ^,^^j     ^,^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  abancfoneJ ;  tnith 

The  General  Assembly  elected  was  as  follows :  ^^n  not  contradict  truth,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 

Senate — Republicans  32,  Democrats  3,  Independ-  gome  mistake  has  been  made  either  in  the  interpreta- 

ent  1 ;  House — Republicans  69,  Democrats  3.  tion  of  the  sacred  words  or  in  the  polemical  discus- 

A  Republican  convention  was  held  in  Provi-  sion  itself;  and  if  no  such  mistake  can  be  detected, 

dence  on  Oct.  11,  when  Melville  Bull  was  named  we  must  then  suspend  judgment  for  the  time  being. 

as  candidata  for  the  First  Congressional  Dis-  There  have  been  objections  without  number  peree- 

»^»«.    ^^A    ii7.«»^«   n     A,^^iA   f^^  fkA   <^arw^««.i  vennffly  directed  against  the  Scnpture  for  many  a 

trict  and   Warren  O.  Arnold  for  the  Second  j^^^  ^J^^^  ^^.^^^  j^^^  ^^^^  prove^T  to  be  futile  and 

Congressional  iiistnct.                   »    u   .     tj  are  now  never  heard  of;  and  not  unfrequently  inter- 

A  Democratic  convention  was  held  in  rrovi-  pretations  have  been  placed  on  certain  passages  of 

iience  on  Oct.   18,  when  Oscar    Lapham  was  Scripture  (not  belonging  to  the  rule  of  faith  or  morals) 

chosen  as  candidate  for  the  First  Congressional  which  have  been  rectified  by  more  careful  investiffa- 

District  and  Charles  H.  Page  for  the  Second  tions.    As  time  goes  on,  mistaken  views  die  and  dis- 

Congressional  District.    Mr.  Page  declined,  and  JPP^a'"'  ^"t  '*  ^^}'  ''rf"*iSf  *^  f^  groweth  strpnjrer 

Dr.  Lucius  C.  P.  Garvin  was  nanied.  ^^^  «^«'  ^"^  7^'-     ^l ^  .i^^^Vi^Ti:  "^  °? ""?  ^ri^i' 

•  r^xL      1    !•       u  1 J        VT       ovr\\,  r»       ui  •  be  80  presumptuous  as  to  think  that  he  understands  the 

At  the  election  held  on  Nov.  6,  both  Repubh-  ^ hole  of  the  Scripture,  in  which  St  Augustine  him- 

can  candidates  were  elected  bv  large  majorities,  ^elf  confessed  that  there  was  more  that  he  did  not 

in    a  reduced  vote.    Mr.   BulFs  plurality  was  know  than  that  he  knew,  (2)  so,  if  he  should  come 

4,1^  and  Mr.  Arnold's  4,912.    The  Labor  party,  upon  anything  that  seems  incapable  of  solution  he 

the  Populists,  and  the  Prohibitionists  haa  can-  must  take  to  heart  the  cautions  of  the  same  holy  doc- 

didates,  each  of  whom  received  a  few  hundred  ^^  •  "  Ij  \»  better  even  to  be  oppressed  by  unknown 

votes.     At  the  municipal  elections  held  later  at  ,^>"*  T?>,^ ''^Vlw  i^nW^S^.n  ^  n"f,^M??  TA  H.^ 

diffeiBiit  places  in  the  State  the  Republican  can-  J|;,^^?eJl^r^  ""^  '^'  ^^^^  ^"^^  "^  ^'  '""*^*''  '°  '*'' 

di dates  were  for  the  most  part  successful.  ^ 
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eighty 'fourth  birthday  and  the  six  teen  thanniver-  ates  were  made  cardinals  at  the  public  consis- 
sarr  of  the  coronation  of  Leo  XIII,  the  celebration  tory  of  May  21:  Mgr.  Sancha  y  Pervas,  Arch- 
of  'which  took  place  March  2,  was  marked  with  bishop  of  Valencia,  Spain ;  Mgr.  Ferrari,  the 
evidence  of  a  better  feeling  between  Vatican  and  new  Archbishop  of  Milan ;  Mgr.  Loampa,  the 
Quirinal  than  has  been  known  for  years.  The  new  Archbishop  of  Bologna;  Mgr.  Mauri,  Arch- 
spirit  of  friendliness  continued  to  grow  through-  bishop  of  Ferrara;  Mgr.  Segna,  Assessor  of  the 
out  the  year.  Premier  Crispins  secretary  visited  Holy  Office  and  cousin  of  the  Pope ;  Father 
Cardinal  Rampalla  in  September — the  first  Ital-  Steinhuber.  the  celebrated  German  Jesuit, 
ian  official  to  enter  the  Pope's  palace  since  Twenty-four  bishops  were  preconized  at  the  se- 
1870 — an  act  that  led  to  a  series  of  negotiations  cret  consistory  which  followed, 
that  settled  many  vexed  questions,  among  New  Heads  of  Orders. — The  Rev.  P.  Cap- 
them  the  establishment  of  an  apostolic  prefec-  tier,  brother  of  the  celebrated  Dominican  Pere 
ture  in  Massowah  and  the  approval  by  King  Captier,  killed  in  the  Commune,  1870,  was  elected 
Humbert  of  the  Pope's  appointment  of  Cardinal  Superior  General  of  the  Society  of  St.  Sulpice, 
Sarto  as  Patriarch  of  Venice.  The  latter  had  ana,  like  Rt.  Rev.  Hildebrand  de  Hemptinne,  O. 
l)een  the  subject  of  a  long-standing  disagree-  S.  B.,  the  First  Abbot  Primate  of  the  Benedic- 
inent.  Premier  Crispi,  as  if  to  emphasize  the  de-  tines,  the  Most  Rev.  Matthias  Raus,  C.  SS.  R., 
sire  for  peace,  publicly  congratulated  Cardinal  Superior  General  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Sanfelice,  Archbishop  of  Naples,  who  had  consent-  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  and  the  new  general  of 
ed  to  appear  upon  the  same  platform  with  him,  the  Trappists,  starts  out  with  the  pontiff's  direc- 
by  permission  of  the  Pope,  and  summoned  the  tion  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  order,  bring  it 
aid  of  the  Church  in  the  effort  to  stamp  out  the  up  to  contemporary  needs,  and  make  it  an  ag- 
growing  power  of  anarchy.  gressive  factor  in  the  coming  struggle  for  the 

The  papal  encyclical  on  the  study  of  the  Scrip-  assertion  of  religion  in  all  affairs  of  life, 

tures  contains  special  instructions,  and  urges  the  Catholic  journalists  in  Italy  had  a  hard  time 

preservation  of  all  documentary  evidences  of  of  it  during  the  year,  notwitlistanding  the  Gov- 

earlv  Christianity,  as  well  as  the  translation  and  emment  bid   for  papal  support.    The  follow- 

publication,  in  the  widest  but  most   prudent  ing  papers  suffered  confiscation  and  fines :  "  La 

form,  of  the  inspired  writings.    The  full  text  of  Vera  Roma,"  "  L'Emancipazione,"  "  L'Azino," 

the  encyclical,  which  was  dated  Nov.  18,  1893,  Rome;  '* La  Discussione," '•  L'Urgano,"  Naples; 

and  was  written  by  the  Pope's  own  hand,  was  read  **iL'Osservatore  Cattolico,"  "  L'ltalia  del  Popolo," 

in  the  Catholic  churches  of  the  world  on  Jan.  Milan;  *' il  Resto del  Carlino,"  Bologna;  and'* II 

1.   Summarizing  the  instructions,  Leo  XIII  says :  Risveglio,"  Forli. 

In  order  that  all  these  endeavors  and  exertions  may  .    The  Roumanian  Marriage  controversy  f^w- 

reallv  prove  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  the  Bible,  mg  out  of  the  baptism  of  the   newborn  Kou- 

let  scholars  keep  steadfastly  to  the  principles  which  manian  prince,  was  settled,  so  far  as  the  Church 
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is  concerned,  by  the  publication  of  the  facts  thirds.    The  result  is  due  to  the  broad  policy 

by  the  Archbishop  of  Freiburg  from  which  it  adopted  by  the  Catholic  congresses  on  the  lal^i.'r 

appears  that  both  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Rou-  question  as  well  as  to  the  violent  actions  of  thc- 

mania  and  Princess  Mary  of  Edinburgh  sought  anarchists.    King  Leopold,  in  May,  acceded  to 

personally  and  directly  a  dispensation  from  the  his  daughter's  desire  to  enter  a  convent. 
Holy  See  from  the  marriae^e  impediment  on  ac-        Spain. — The  cause  of  Don  Carlos  reoeired  a 

count  of  difference  of  religion,  and  that  they  severe  blow  bv  an  admonition  from  Leo  XIII  to 

agreed  in  writing  to  fulfill  all  the  conditions  de-  the  Spanish  clergy,  and  especially  to  those  of  thir 

manded  by  the  Church,  notably  that  of  bring-  Basque  provinces,  to  the  effect  that  they  rexnain 

ing  up  in  the  Catholic  faith  all  the  offspring,  faithful  and  loyal  to  the  established  Goveram^-r.t 

The   baptism  of  the  firstborn  by  an  Anglican  represented    by  King  Alfonso  XIII    and  the 

minister  was  therefore  a  violation  of  a  personal  Queen  Regent.    In  July,  as  a  means  of  develo|>- 

pledge,  resolving  itself  into  a  matter  of  honor,  ing  the  Spanish  ecclesiastical  college  at   Rome, 

inasmuch  as  without  it  the  Holy  See  would  not  the  Pope  made  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  per- 

have  allowed  the  marriage  to  be  celebrated  in  sonal  trustee  of  the  ralace  Altemps,  situated  in 

the  Catholic  church  at  Sigmaringen.    The  pub-  the  center  of  Rome,  and  purchased  by  him  for 

lication  was  authorized  b^  Cardinal  Rampalla.  $200,000  from  the  Duke  de  Oallese.     tn  April  a 

Rt.  Rev.  Otto  Zardetti,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  St.  Spanish  pilgrimage,  headed  by  the  Cardinal  of 

Cloud,  Minn.,  United  States  of  America,  was  ap  Seville,  and  numbering  nearly  10,000  in  all.  wa^ 

pointed  Archbishop  of  Bucharest,  Roumania,  m  attacked  by  anarchists  at  Valencia  on  its  way  tc 

February.  Rome. 

Germany. — ^The  imperial  decree  of  twenty  Great  Britain. — The  centenary  of  Stony- 
years  ago  was  revoked  by  the  Reichstag,  but  the  hurst  College,  the  English  home  of  the  Jesuit 
Bundei<rath  failed  to  concur  in  its  action.  The  refugees  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  alma 
Catholic  party  maintained  its  important  position  mater  of  such  men  as  Cardinal  Vaa^ban,  Arch- 
as  the  arbiter  of  the  Emperor^s  destinies.  bishop  Hughes,  Gen.  Thomas  Francis  Meagher. 

The  German  miners  who  joined  with  their  Charles  Waterton,  the  naturalist.  Father  Perry. 

English  brethren  against  the  anarchists  of  the  the  astronomer,  Dr.  A.  Conan  Dovle,  Percy  Fitz- 

Intemational    Congress    of    Berlin,    in    May,  gerald,  and  Bernard  Partridge,  the  authors,  wa^ 

"  cheered  for  the  Pope  and  the  Kaiser."  the  most  important  Catholic  event  of  18d4.    Be- 

France. — The  Holy  See  accorded  an  extraor-  ginning  July  23,  the  celebration  cjovered  five 

dinary  jubilee  to  France  extending  from  Easter  days.    The  present  college  building  cost  f  1,500.- 

to  Christmas,  in  commemoration  of  the  fifteenth  000.    While  the  establishment  of  Stonyhur^t  a 

centenary  of  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  King  of  century  ago  marks  the  relaxation  of  the  penal 

France,  and  "  there  was  a  flavor  of  the  old-time  laws  against  the  religious  orders  of  the  Catholic 

religious  fervor  in   the  manner  in  which   the  church,  the  elevation  of  Charles  Russell  to  iy^ 

period  was  observed."    Joan  of  Arc*s  canoniza-  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  fice  Lord  Cole- 

tion  by  the  Church  was  followed  in  June  by  a  ridge,  deceased,  may  be  said  to  mark  the  polit- 

governmental  enactment  making  her  feast  day  ical  enfranchisement  of  English  Catholics.  Sir 

a  national  holiday  hereafter.    The  entente  cor-  Charles  being  the  first  of  his  belief  to  reach  tbt> 

diale  between  Church  and  state  was  still  fur-  chief  justiceship  since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

ther  established  by  the  ecclesiastical  action  on  He  was  born  in  Newry,  Ireland,  in  1835,  and  has  a 

the  assassination  of  President  Carnot,  by  the  brother  (Matthew)  in  the  Jesuit  order  in  Dublin 

Pope's  congratulations  to  M.  Dupuy,  the  new  and  a  sister  who  is  superior  of  a  convent  ii. 

French  Premier,  and  by  the  pontiff's  order  to  San  Francisco.    An  English  Catholic  pilgrim- 

the  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  that  he  comply  with  age  to  the  holy  places  of  Ireland — the  first  of 

the  Government's  desires  in  the  matter  oi  Church  modern  times-^proved  so  popular  that  another 

revenue.  on  a  grander  scale  is  planned  for  1895. 

The  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross  elected        Ireland. — New  Year's  was  ushered  in  by  the 

the  Very  Rev.  Gervais  Francois,  rector  of  the  ringing  of  all  the  bells  in  Dublin — a  ceremony 

College  Notre  Dame  de  St.  Croix,  Neuilly,  Paris,  dispensed  with  during  the  days  of  coercion — but 

a  native  of  Brittany,  one  of  the  noted  preach-  their  echoes  had  scarcely  died  away  when  the 

ers  of  France,  to  succeed  the  late  venerable  death  was  announced  of  Dr.  Donnelly,  Bishop 

Father  Sorin,  of  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  as  superior  of  Clogher,  who  was  accorded  a  public  funeraL 

general.     M.  Puyo,  president  of  the  Catholic  January  saw  the  suppression  of  *'  street  preach- 

Committee  at  Morlaix,  received  at  the  hands  of  ing"  in  Cork  by  the  police,  on  the  ground  that 

the   Pope  the  cross  of  St.  Gregory  in  recog-  the  "  Evangelists,"  a  new  sect,  gave  pretext  for 

nition  of  the  fact  that  his  committee  was  the  rowdyism,  and  endangered  the  city's  good  name 

first  in   Brittany  to   adopt  the  papal  French  for  toleration  and  order.    Religious  services  of 

policy  and   rally  to  the  republic.    A  colossal  all  kinds  are  prohibited  except  within  private 

statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  surmount  the  grounds.    The  grand  collegiate  Church  of  St. 

highest  peak  of  the  Rouergue  mountains,  in  Patrick  at  Maynooth  has  been  completed,  and 

the  Department  of  Aveyron,  visible  to  passen-  it  is  probably  the  finest  piece  of  architectural 

gersalongthelineof  the  Paris.  Mont  pell  ier  Rail-  work  in  the  world.    The  past  ten  years  have 

way,  was  commenced.    It  will  take  four  years  seen  more  educational  and  ecclesiastical  devel- 

completing,  and  is  the  work  of  the  Duchesse  ment  in  Ireland  than  in  any  other  country  of 

D'Uzeo,  whose  son  recently  died  in  Africa.  Europe,  strange  as  it  may  appear.    The  anli- 

Belginm. — The  popular  election  of  the  year.  Catholic  university  svstem  lost  some  of  its  bane> 

under  the  new  suffrage  laws,  resulted  in  an  over-  ful  features  during  the  year, 
whelming  Catholic  majority,  the  Clerical  party        Archbishop  Walsh,  of  Dublin,  recorded  him- 

practically  controlling  the  Government  by  two  self  as  in  favor  of  compulsory  education. 
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Aastrla-Hnngarj. — The  Catholic  congress,  in  Besides  this,  the  northwestern  province  is  de- 
January,  at  Buda-Pesth,  the  first  great  gathering  tached  from  the  diocese  of  Jaffna  to  be  added  to 
in  Hungary  participated  in  by  ecclesiastics  and  the  archdiocese  of  Colombo.  The  diocese  of 
laymen,  was  presided  over  by  Cardinal  Vasary.  Galle  is  to  be  intrusted  to  the  Jesuits.  There 
Since  1848  both  the  political  and  religious  con-  will  be  no  bishop  consecrated  for  Trincomalle 
ditions  of  the  country  have  been  undergoing  for  some  years.  Until  then  the  Bishop  of  Galle 
transformation — the  Catholic  Church  sufDering  will  administer  its  affairs. 
in  its  privileges  particularly.  The  main  object  United  States.— Cardinal  Gibbons,  who  cele- 
of  the  congress  was  to  secure  an  equal  recogni-  brated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  conse- 
tion  of  rights  with  the  other  religions  before  the  oration  as  bishop,  Oct.  18,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast 
law.  The  resolutions  proposed  that  only  candi-  assemblage  of  eminent  dignitaries  and  lavmen, 
dates  accepting  Catholic  principles  be  elected  to  in  reviewing  the  religious  condition  of  the  Ignited 
the  Reichstag  and  other  bodies,  and  that  con-  States  at  this  time,  said  that  the  undoubted  tend- 
stant  agitation  be  kept  going  for  the  reform  of  ency  is  '*  toward  Catholicism — slowly,  but  steadi- 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  18(>8;  that  no  Catholic  ly  and  unmistakably."  In  the  diocese  of  Baltimore 
vote  for  a  law  tending  to  disseminate  irreligion,  alone,  in  one  year,  he  received  756  into  the 
or  rendering  it  easy  to  renounce  the  Christian  Church.  **  There  are  everywhere  signs  of  a 
faith ;  that  the  so-called  autonomy  of  the  Church  return  to  the  old  Church,  not  only  in  the  ex- 
be  made  a  thing  of  reality  and  not  of  name ;  traordinary  growth  of  ritualism,  but  in  the 
that  the  demand  be  general  for  the  increase  in  proceedings  of  sects  formerly  antagonistic  to 
the  number  of  the  Catholic  schools,  and  that  the  Catholic  institutions  and  practices;  as,  for  in- 
purely  Catholic  character  of  the  Buda-Pesth  Uni-  stance,  the  formation  of  an  order  of  deaconesses 
versity  be  restored ;  that  it  be  made  manifest  in  in  the  Methodist  Church,  and  the  discussion  of 
every  possible  manner  that  Catholics  will  always  the  same  idea  among  the  Presbyterians.  The 
£onsider  the  civil  marriage  precedence  as  a  Low  Church  of  to-day  would  have  been  regarded 
usurpation  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  as  High  Church  not  many  years  ago,  and  the 
The  Hungarian  bishops  held  conferences  early  present  High  Church  in  America  is  as  nearly 
in  the  year,  at  which  tne  sole  topic  of  discussion  Koman  Catholic  as  imitation  can  make  it."  In 
was  the  improvement  of  the  lower  clergy's  pe-  the  cardinars  opinion  there  would  be  more  con- 
cuniary  position.  versions  among  Protestant  ministers  but  for  the 

China-Japan. — The  war  between  Japan  and  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 
China  materially  affected  the  mission  work,  es-  The  Fapal  Legation. — Mgr.  SatoUi's  mission 
pecially  in  China,  the  French  priests  of  the  con-  of  adjustment  of  ecclesiastical  difficulties  ap- 
gregation  of  Lyons  sending  in  harrowing  tales  peared  to  accord  perfectly  with  the  wishes  of 
of  hardship  and  outrage  upon  themselves  and  the  Holy  See,  whicn  on  several  occasions  during 
their  flocks.  Bight  Rev.  Monsignor  Varselon,  for  the  year  fortified  his  authority  by  instructions 
twenty-four  years  a  missionary  in  Japan,  was  to  the  American  hierarchy.  Mgr.  Pape  was  re- 
consecrated second  Bishop  of  Osaka  early  in  the  called  as  Secretary  of  Legation  in  October,  and 
year,  the  diocese  containing  over  3,000  native  Rev.  Dr.  Roaker,  Vice  Rector  of  the  American 
Christians.  College  at  Rome,  was  sent  over  as  his  successor. 

Australia. — Cardinal  Moran  received  a  public  As  a  result  of  Mgr.  SatoUi's  intervention  the 

welcome  on  his  return  from  Europe.    He  de-  Rev.  Edward  McGlynn  incident  was  terminated 

clared  that  his  recovery  was  miraculous — due  to  by  the  appointment  of  the  priest  to  a  pastorate 

the   influence  of  prayer,  for  medical  aid  had  at  Newburg,  in  the  archdiocese  of  New  York, 

failed  him.    Protestant  ministers  joined  in  the  The  first  mass  on  his  reinstatement  was  cele- 

welcome  home.  brated  by  the  reverend  doctor  on  Christmas  day. 

Tasmania. — The  Holy  See  refused  to  receive  Mgr.  SatoUi  appeared  on  many  public  occasions 

the  declination  of  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Delaney,  and  and  always  to  aavantage. 

ordered  him  to  prepare  for  consecration  as  Co-  Most  Rev.  John  Ireland,  D.  D.,  was  an  active 

adjutor  Bishop  of  Hobart.  factor  in  the  settlement   of  2  great   railroad 

India. — In  February  the  Archbishop  of  Verap-  strikes  in  the  Northwest.    In  that  at  Chicago, 

oli  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  epis-  while  admonishing  the  corporations  to  do  jus- 

copacy,  and  priests  of  the  Latin  and  Syrian  rites,  tice  to  the  workers,  inaugurate  arbitration  sys- 

with  representatives  from  Cochin  and  Kottayan  tems,  etc.,  he  denounced  the  resort  to  force  by 

bishops,  took  part  in  the  ceremonies.  the  strikers.    In  April,  as  the  g^est  of  the  Loyal 

Madagascar. — The  French  Government  has  Legion  in  New  York,  he  delivered  a  memorable 

bestowed  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  on  address  on  Church  and  patriotism.    In  the  fall 

2  Jesuits,  Fathers  Roblet  and  Collins,  for  their  elections  he  figured  largely  in  the  result  by  de- 

geological    researches   and  discoveries   in  this  nouncing  the  injudicious  utterances  of  certain 

Island  and  in  Africa.    The  Madagascar  mission  priests  who  from  the  pulpit  and  otherwise  endeav- 

was  founded  in  1861.    In  1894  there  were  re-  ored  to  array  their  flocks  on  the  side  of  Tam- 

ported  180,000  Catholic  natives,  and,  besides  the  many  Hall.    Archbishop  Ireland  made  it  clear, 

cathedral  at  Antananarivo,  there  are  about  300  in  a  public  interview,  that  no  true  interest  of  the 

churches  and  chapels,  and  schools  accommodat-  Church  was  to  be  subserved  by  such  a  course, 

ing  18,000  children.  On  the  contrary,  be  indicated  that  in  his  opinion 

Ceylon. — Two  new  dioceses  were  created  in  the  best  interests  of  the  state,  the  morality, 
Ceylon  during  1894 — Trincomalle,  comprising  self-respect,  and  prosperity  of  the  people  de- 
the  eastern  province  and  the  district  of  Taman-  pended  upon  their  co-operation  with  the  influ- 
kaduwa  in  tne  north  central  province,  and  the  ences  seeking  to  overthrow  the  reign  of  disaster 
diocese  of  Galle,  composed  of  the  southern  and  corruption.  For  this  utterance  the  Arch- 
province  and  the  provmce  of  Sabaragamuwa.  bishop  of  St.  Paul  was  made  the  subject  of  a  per- 
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sonal  attack  from  the  pulpit  by  Bishop  McQuaid,  his  report  that  the  real  work  for  the  ootiTosioQ 

of  Rochester — an  act  for  which  that  prelate  was  of  America  will  begin  when  the  Church  b  able 

later  called  to  account  by  Rome.  to  appoint  secular  priests  for  the  propagation  of 

Seven  new  bishops  have  been  created  since  the  faith  among  non-Cat  holies, 

the  last  issue  of  this  "  Annual,"  viz. :  Rt.  Rev.  The  Dominicans  chose  Very  Rev.  A.  V.  Hig- 

A.  T.  Glorieaux,  Bois^  City,  Ida, ;  Rt.  Rev.  Kd.  gins,  O.  P.,  founder  of  the  order  in  New  Haven. 

J.  Dunne,  bom  in  Tipperarv.  Ireland,  1848,  sue-  and  prior  of  St.  Joseph's,  Perry  County,  Ohio,  as 

ceeds  to  the  see  of  Dallas.  iVxas ;  Rt.  Rev.  P.  S.  provincial  for  the  United  States. 

Ijaroque,  canon  and  rector  of  St.  Hyacinthe's  Mrs.   Kate  Johnson,  of  San    Francisco,  be- 

Cathedral,  as  second  Bishop  of  Sherbrooke,  Que-  queathed  one  third  of  her  estate,  valued  at  $2,- 

bec;  Rt.Rev.  Michael  Tiemev,  native  of  Kilkenny,  000,000,  to  Archbishop  Riordan,  in  trust  for  the 

Ireland,  consecrated  sixth  Bishop  of  Hartford,  founding  of  a  free  hospital. 

Conn.,  Feb.  22,  1804;  Rt.  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Dona-  Rev.  Peter  Havermans  celebrated  his  fiftieth 

hue,  bom  in  England,  1840,  consecrated  Bishop  year  as  pastor  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  June  7,  and  Hgr. 

of  Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  at  the  Baltimore  cathe-  Satolli  graced  the    occasion    by  his    preseoee. 

dral,  April  8 ;  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  M.  A.  Burke,  Father  Havermans  was  ordained  sixty-two  years 

bora  in  Ireland,  1840,  consecrated  Bishop  of  Al-  ago,  and  when  he  was  ordered  to  Troy  there  was 

bany,  June  30;  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Byrne,  con-  no  church  there,  and  he  had  to  coverall  the  ter- 

secrated   Bishop  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  July  25,  ritory  from  Saratoga  Springs  to  MassacbusettN 

born  in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  1841.  and  from  Lebanon  Springs  to  Salem,  Washington 

Seton  Hospital  for  Consumptives,  at  Spuyten  County,  ministering  to  a  scattered  flock  of  2.000. 

Duyvil,  New  York  city,  one  of  the  most  important  In  Troy  alone  there  are  now  9  churches  and 

additions  to  America's  Catholic  charities,  was  40,000  Catholics,  while  as  many  more  churches 

opened  at  Christmas  for  250  patients.     It  is  the  are  filled  by  an  equal  number  of  communicants 

only  institution,  with  one  exception,  of  its  char-  in  the  rest  of  the  original  parish.    Father  Haver- 

acter  in  the  metropolis,  and  is  under  the  Sisters  mans  is  eighty-four. 

of  Charity.    Mother  Irene,  founder  of  the  Foun-  A  grand  monument  was  erected  May  7  by  the 

dling  Asylum,  originated  and  carried  out  the  idea.  Montreal  Historical  Society  in  St.  Ann's  Market 

The  third  session  of  the  Catholic  Summer  Square,  to  mark  the  spot  on  which  the  first  mai« 

School  was  opened  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  July  15,  was  celebrated  in  Canada.    The  Canadian  Catb- 

and  closed  Aug.  13.    It  was  honored  by  the  pres-  olic  hierarchy  appealed  in  May  to  England  against 

ence  of  Mgr.  Satolli  and  5  bishops.     The  per-  the  Manitoban  anti-Catholic  school  policy, 

manent  buudings  will  be  ready  for  1895.   A  West-  Sonth  America. — A  new  Father  Damien  ap- 

ern  and  also  a  Pacific  coast  school  are  proposed,  pears  among  the  lepers  of  Au^  de  Dios  in  the 

The  Catholic  Young  Men's  National  Union,  rep-  person  of  Father  Unia,  a  Salesian  priest,  native 

resenting  25,000  members,  held  its  convention  at  of  Cuneo,  who  bids  fair  to  follow  the  hero  of 

Plattsburg,  July  31  and  Aug.  1.  Molokai  to  a  martyr's  grave. 

The  most  important  convention  of  the  Catholic  Pope  Leo  was  select^  as  arbitrator  in  the  di»- 

Total  Abstinence  Union  was  held  in  St.  Paul,  Aug.  pute  between  Chili  and  Peru  over  the  nitrate 

1,  2,  and  3.    There  were  763  societies,  with  a  beds. 

membership  of  55,455,  represented.    Archbishop  ROSEBERT,      ARCHIBALD      PHILIP 

Ireland  made  an  address,  and  the  enlistment  of  PRIMROSE,  Earl    of.  a   British    statesman, 

women  as  auxiliaries  was  discussed.  Miss  Frances  bom    May  7.   1847.    He  is  descended  from  a 

E.  Willard  was  one  of  the  speakers.  Scottish  family  distinguished  in  the   law  and 

The  Priests'  Eucharistic  League,  whose  object  official  life  in   the   time  of    the  Stuarts,    one 

is  to  devise  means  for  increasing  devotion  to  the  Archibald    Primrose    becoming   a    baronet    of 

blessed  sacrament,  held  its  first  convention  at  Nova  Scotia  in  1651,  and  his  son  being  elerated 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  in  August.  to  the  Scottish  peerage  as  Lord  Dalmeny  and 

A  nilgrimage  to  Lourdes  and  Rome,  composed  Primrose  and  Viscount  Rosebery  in  1700  and 
chieny  of  Catholics  from  Brooklyn,  sailed  July  created  Earl  of  Rosebery  in  1703.  Lord  Dal- 
18,  and  all  returned  safely  in  September.  Pope  meny,  son  of  the  fourth  earl,  who  was  created  a 
Leo  gave  the  pilgrims  a  special  reception,  and  baron  of  the  United  Kingdom,  married  the  only 
blessed  them  and  the  land  "  with  which,"  he  daughter  of  the  fourth  Earl  Stanhope,  and  tbeiV 
said,  "  were  bound  up  the  hopes  of  man  and  the  eldest  son  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  1868.  He 
cause  of  God.''  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church.  Ox- 
Rev.  P.  J.  Harth.  C.  S.  C,  President  of  St.  ford.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  turf  and  to 
Edward'sCoUege,  Austin,  Texas,  was  consecrated  social  duties  and  pleasures,  delighted  in  traveL 
Bishop  of  Dacca,  Eastern  Bengal,  India,  at  Notre  and  exercised  a  fine  literary  talent  only  for 
Dame  University.  Sept.  16.  amusement     In   1871   Mr.  (Gladstone  selected 

Archbishop  Salpointe.  of  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico,  the  young  peer  to  second  the  address  in  reply  to 

resigning,  Rt.  Rev.  P.  L.  Chapelle,   D.  D.,  his  the  speech  from  the  throne  in   the   House  of 

coadjutor,  succeeded  him.  Lords.    Gradually  he  was  drawn  into  the  dis- 

Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Rademacher  was  transferred  cussions  of  the  Lords  on  social  legislation,  and 

to  the  see  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  in  May.  after  a  while  he  came  to  be  known  as  the  Rad- 

Rev.  Walter  J.  Elliott's  **  missions  to  Protes-  ical  peer.  He  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
tants,"  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  ministerial  educational  bill  for  Scotland,  by 
Paulist  Fathers,  proved  successful  in  its  experi-  which  he  sought  to  exclude  the  catechism  from 
mental  field,  for  which  the  diocese  of  Detroit  the  public  schools.  He  was  appointed  a  eom- 
was  chosen.  Father  Elliott  went  among  the  peo-  missioner  to  investigate  endowments  in  Scot- 
pie  in  the  smaller  settlements  of  Michigan  preach-  land.  In  1873  he  moved  an  inquiry  regarding 
mg  and  answering  questions,  and  concludes  in  the  supply  of  horses  in  Great  Britain,  and 
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appointod  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  position,  and  hia  action  in  promoting  the  reform 
for  this  object,  to  whose  labors  the  removal  of  and  the  enlightened  organization  of  the  metro- 
tho  taxes  on  horses  was  due.  In  1874  he  was  politaneovernment,greatly  eitended  his  reputa- 
nstned  as  chairman  of  a  committee  on  Scotch     tion  and  his  popularity  among  the  masses. 

When  a  Liberal  Cabinet  was  agam  cnnHtiluted, 
on  Aug.  18,  1893,  liord  Rosebery  return^  to  his 
post  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
His  imperialistic  views  of  foreign  and  colonial 
policy  made  the  Cabinet  more  acceptable  to  a 
large  section  of  its  supporters,  and  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  retired  from  office,  in  1804  (see  Orbit 
BRrrAiN),  he  was  succeeded  as  Prime  Minister 
by  Lord  Braebery. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery  married,  on  March  SO, 
1878,  Hannah,  the  onlv  child  of  Baron  Meyer  de 
Itothschild.  His  wife  died  in  November,  1890. 
The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  in 
1888  by  the  Universitv  of  Cambridge, 

ROSSETTI,  CHRISTINA  UEOBOINA,  an 
English  poet,  born  in  London,  Dec.  6,  1S30; 
die<l  there,  Dec  39,  1894.  Slie  was  the  youngs 
est  of  the  gifted  family  of  the  Rossettis.  Her 
father  was  Qabriele  Rcesetti,  a  Neapolitan  pa- 
triot and  poet,  who  fled  from  Nawes  in  the 
days  of  tlie  early  struggle  for  independenee, 
made  his  escape  in  the  uniform  of  an  English 
soldier,  and,  arriving  in  London,  soon  gained  a 

riaco  as  teacher  of  Italian  at  Kind's  College, 
le  married  Francesca  Maria  Virginia  Polidori, 

whose  father,  Gaet&na  Polidori,  was  likewise  an 
ABCBiBAU)  PHILIP  piiiiiH»i  KosiMBT.  gj^ig^  ^^j  j;^  l^g„  j^p  BCcrotary  of  the  poet  Al- 

Seri.  The  mother  of  Mrs.  Rossetti  was  the  daugh- 
and  Irish  representative  peerages  that  was  ap-  ternf  an  English  father  and  an  Italian  mother,  so 
pointed  on  his  motion,  in  that  year  he  presided  that  there  was  a  slig-ht  strain  of  English  blood 
over  the  Social  Science  Congress,  which  met  at  in  the  remarkable  family  of  the  Rossettis.  which 
Glasgow  on  Oct.  1.  In  1876  he  eetablished  a  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  colored  it  in  any  per- 
reputation  as  a  public  lecturer  by  literary  ad-  eeptible  degree.  There  were  4  children  of  this 
dress,  and  enhanced  greatly  his  reputation  as  a  marriage,  Tiie  eldest  was  Maria  Francesca,  a 
political  spealcer  bv  his  handling  of  questions  of  scholarly  and  actomplLshed  woman,  who  wrote 
foreign  policy  in  the  House  of  fiords.  On  Nov.  "The  Siadow  of  Dante"  and  some  verso,  but 
16,  1878,  he  was  elected  to  succeed  William  K.  became  a  religious,  and  died  a  member  of  a  sister- 
Forst«r  as  I^ird  Rect<ir  of  the  University  of  hood ;  then  came  Gabriel  Charles,  who  after- 
Atwrdeen,  and  in  November.  1880,  he  was  ward  called  himself,  and  is  known  as  Dante 
elected  to  the  same  honorary  position  in  the  Gabriel;  William  Michael  followed;  and  lost 
IJniveivity   of    Erflinburgh.     In    August,    1^1,     Christina  Georgina. 

Lord  Rosebery  took  office  under  Mr.  Gladstone  The  Italian  character  dominated  in  all  these 
as  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De-  save  only  the  surviving  brother,  the  critic,  Wil- 
partment,  succeeding  Leonard  Courtney.  He  liam  Michael  Rossetti,  who  has  a  truly  Enctish 
resigneil  this  post  in  June,  lt«3,  and  in  Novem-  poise  of  judgment,  joined  with  a  sympathetic 
ber,  1884.  he  was  appointed,  in  succession  to  Mr.  touch  of  Italian  ardor.  But  Maria  Francesca, 
Shaw-Lefevre,  First Commissionerof  Works,  Ho  as  well  as  Dante  Gabriel,  the  imaginative  poel 
moved  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  and  artist,  and  the  youngest  sister,  in  their  dis- 
witty  speech  in  1884,  He  was  mode  also  Lord  tinguishing  qualities  l>elong  to  Italy.  Thence 
Privy  Seal,  and  as  such  he  was  a  mtmber  of  the  they  all  drew  the  religious  mysticism  that  con- 
Cabinet  from  February  to  June,  ISS-I.  atitutes  the  bond  of  union  ijetween  them.  There 
When  the  Liberals  returned  to  power  in  1880,  ia  no  other  similarity  between  the  poetry  of 
Lord  Rosobory  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  Dante  Gabriel  and  Christina's  than  this.  The 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  The  suppression  of  the  woman's  geniuswas  higherin  spiritual  reach  and 
military  ambition  of  the  Hellenes  when  they  of  apassionatesincerity;  it  was  introspectiveand 
were  eager  for  a  war  with  Turkey,  and  the  es-  not  sensuous;  it  gave  to  womanhood  profound 
tablishment  of  friendly  relations  between  the  andtendereipression,anditdivined  child  nature 
Porte  and  Prince  Alexander,  the  acceptance  of  with  rare  insight.  The  resemblances  to  her 
the  fail  neeompU  in  Roumelia,  and  the  preven-  brother's  eitraordinary  (renins  were  rather  those 
tion  of  untoward  consequences  of  the  Servian  of  influence  and  association  than  of  soul, 
war  with  Bulgaria  were  largely  due  to  his  The  life  of  Christina  Itossetti  was  chiefly  one 
diplomacy.  On  Jan.  17.  1888,  Lord  Rosebery  of  self- sacrifice.  She  began  writing  verse  when 
was  elected,  with  Sir  John  Lubbock,  a  member  she  was  not  more  than  twelve  vears  old,  and 
(or  the  city  division  in  the  newly  constituted  when  she  was  siiteen  ber  grandfather  Polidori 
liondon  County  Council.  On  Feb.  13  the  Council  printed  a  book  of  her  verses  on  his  private  press, 
elected  him  its  chairman.  The  industrv,  tact.  When  the  prersphaelitebrolherhoodwasfonneil 
and  decision  that  he  displaveil  in  thisiiiffleult    in   her  brother   Dante's   studio— with  Holmaii 
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She  can  not  see  the  erain 
Kipcniug  on  hill  and  plain; 
She  can  not  feel  the  rain 
Upon  her  hand. 

Kest,  reut,  for  evermore 
Upon  a  moBsy  shore ; 
Rest,  rc8t  at  the  heart's  core 

Till  time  ^hall  oeaae : 
Sleep  that  no  pain  shall  wake. 
Ni^ht  that  no  mom  shall  break. 
Till  joy  shall  overtake 

Her  perfect  }Yeace. 

It  was  not  uutil  1862  that  her 
first  volume,  "Goblin  Market,  and 
Other  Poems,"  was  publisshed.  with 
2  illustrations  bv  her  brother  Dante. 
"The  Prince's  Progress,  and  Other 
Poems"  appeared  in  1866.  to  re- 
enforce  an  already  gained  reputa- 
tion. A  book  of  prose  tales,  en- 
titled "Commonplace  and  Other 
Short  Stories,"  appeared  in  187U; 
"Singsong,"  a  nursery  rhvme  book, 
came  out  in  1872;  in  1874  "Speak- 
ing Likenesses,"  also  for  the  nurs- 
ery; and  "A  Pageant,  and  Other 
Poems  "  in  1881.  Besides  these,  she 
issued  in  1874  a  yearbook  of  devo- 
tion, "  Annus  Domini,"  consisting  of 
prayers  based  upon  portions  of  holy 
writ.  Iler  last  publication  was  an 
enlarged  edition  of  her  nnrsery 
rhymes,  issued  in  1893,  with  many 
illustrations.  Her  public  was  greater 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Eng- 
land, Roberts  Brothers,  of  BoiFton. 
having  issued  every  volume  from 
the  first  under  an  honorable  busi- 
ness agreement  with  the  author.  A 
collected  edition  of  her  poems  ap- 
peared in  1890. 

Miss  Rossecti*s  personal  life  was 
consecrated  to  those  who  needed 
Hunt,  John  Everett  Millais.  Woolner,  the  sculp-  her  care.  She  was  the  center  of  the  home.  In 
tor,  and  William  Michael  Rossetti,  as  the  chief  1876,  some  time  after  the  entrance  of  her  elder 
members — Christina  was  in  full  sympathy  with  sister  into  a  convent,  she  made  a  home  in  Tor- 
the  movement,  and  wrote  poems  for  "  The  rington  Square  for  her  mother,  and  her  moth- 
Germ,"  which  the  brotherhooa  for  a  short  time  er's  sisters  became  members  of  the  family.  Mrs. 
published.  Among  these  contributions  was  Rossetti  died  in  1886,  four  years  after  Dante 
"  Dreamland,"  given  below,  which  was  written  Gabriel's  death,  in  1890  one  of  the  Misses 
before  she  was  twenty  years  old.    Her  signature    Polidori  died,  and  in  1894  her  remaining  aunt. 
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was  Ellen  Alleyne. 

Where  sunless  rivers  weep 
Their  waves  into  the  deep 
She  sleeps  a  charmed  sleep ; 

Awake  her  not. 
Led  by  a  sinjfle  star, 
She  came  from  very  far, 
To  seek  where  shadows  are 

Her  pleasant  lot. 

She  loft  the  rosy  mom, 
Slie  left  the  tields  of  com, 
For  twilijjht  cold  and  lorn 

And  water  sprinjrs. 
Through  sleep,  as  through  a  veil, 
She  sees  the  sky  look  pale, 
And  hears  the  nightingale 

That  sadly  sings. 

Kest,  rest,  a  perfect  rest 
Shed  over  brow  and  breast ; 
Iler  face  is  toward  the  west, 
The  purple  land. 


leaving  her  alone.  Since  this  last  bereavement 
Miss  Rossetti  had  rapidly  failed,  the  cause  of 
death  being  cancer.  Her  character  was  sweet, 
high,  and  gracious,  and  her  personal  life  one 
of  sacrifice  to  others.  Some  oi  her  sonnets  are 
amon^  the  best  that  we  have  in  the  language. 
Here  is  one : 

KenieniV>er  ine  when  I  am  ^ne  awav. 
Gone  far  away  into  the  silent  land ; 
When  you  can  no  more  hold  me  by  the  hand. 

Nor  1  half  turn  to  go,  yet,  turning,  stay. 

Remember  me  when  no  more,  day  by 'day. 
You  tell  me  of  our  future  that  you  planned : 
Only  remember  me ;  vou  understand 

It  will  be  late  to  counsel  then,  or  pray. 

Yet,  if  you  should  forget  me  for  a  while 
A  nd  afterward  rememljer,  do  not  grieve : 
For  if  the  darkness  and  corruption  leave 
A  vestige  of  the  thoughts  that  once  1  had, 

Bi'tter  by  far  you  should  foiTfet  and  sniile. 
Than  that  vou  should  remember  and  be  sad. 
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The  accompanying  engraving  is  from  a  por-  exports   370,651,787.      The    chief   exports   are 

ti-aait  by  her  brother,  and  is  used  here  by  courtesy  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  Indian  com,  3o9,400,000 

<  >t  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers.  lei  in  yalue. 

ROUMANIA,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  There  were  32,385  vessels,  of  8,408,551  tons, 

oai.stern  Europe.    The  legislative  power  is  vested  entered  at  Roumanian  ports  during  1893,  and 

in  a  Senate  of  120  members,  elected  by  electoral  83.084  cleared,  of  9,415,408  tons.    The  merchant 

<^<>1  leges,  and  a  House  of  Deputies  of  183  mem-  navy  in  1894  consisted  of  40  steamers,  of  2,797 

\  >*»rs.     The  reigning  monarch  is  Carol  I,  born  tons,  and  287  sailing  vessels,  of  59,256  tons. 

A  pril  20, 1839,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Hohenzol-  Railroads,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs. — The 

U'M^-Sigmaringen,  who  was  elected  Lord  of  Rou-  railroads,  belonging  altogether  to  the  state,  had. 

mania   in  1866  and  proclaimed  King  in  1881.  in  1894,  a  length  of  1,600  miles.    There  were  328 

Xhe  heir  to  the  throne  is  his  nephew,  Ferdinand  miles  under  construction  and  618  miles  more 

of  Ilohenzollern,  born  Aug.  24,  1865.    The  Cabi-  surveyed.    The  post  office  in  1893  forwarded 

net   in  the  beginning  of  1894  was  composed  as  16,071,887  letters,  9,012,190  postal   cards,  and 

follows :  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  8,348,530  journals,  etc.    The  receipts  were  4,098,- 

of  the  Interior,  L.  Catargi ;  Minister  of  Agri-  143  lei,  and  the  expenses,  including  those  of  the 

culture.  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Domains,  P.  telegraph  service,  were  6,995,460  lei.    The  tele- 

P.  Carp ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  A.  Laho-  graph  receipts  were  3,180,450  lei.    The  length 

vari;  M inister  of  Finance,  M.Germani;  Minister  of  the  Government  telegraph  lines  in  1893  was 

i>f  Justice,  A.  Marghiloman;  Minister  of  Public  3,624  miles,  with  7,997  miles  of  wire.    The  num- 

Works,  C.  Olanescu ;  Minister  of  Public  Instruc-  ber  of  dispatches  in  1893  was  1,653,451. 

tion  and  Worship,  Take  Jonescu;  Minister  of  European  Commission  of  the  Danube.— ^ 

War,  Gen.  Laho  van.  The  International  Commission  created  to  keep 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  Rou-  the  mouths  and  channel  of  the  Danube  clear  of 

rnania  is  48,307  square  miles.    The  population  obstructions  took  in  tolls  to  the  amount  of  2,879,- 

is  computed  to  be  5,800,000.    The  Roumanian  186  francs  in  1893,  and  had  a  revenue  from  all 

nation,  including  the  Roumanians  of  Transyl-  sources  of  4,667,083  francs,  including  a  balance 

vania,   Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and   Mace-  of  1,146,378  francs  from  previous  years.    The 

ilonia,  numbers  about  9,000.000,  one   half   of  expenses  were  2,691,495  francs,  leaving  a  balance 

whom   live  in  Roumania.     There  are  300,000  of  1,975,588  francs,  which,  added  to  the  reserve 

Jews,  200,000  gypsies,  and  50,000  Bulgars,  to-  and  pension  funds,  makes  3,491,942  francs.    The 

j^ether  with  Germans,  Austrians,  Greeks,  Arme-  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the  Sulina  mouth 

tiians,  etc.    The  capital  citv  is  Bucharest,  which  in  1893  was  1,801,  of  1,893,506  tons,  of  which 

had  a  population  of  196,372'in  1892.  The  number  1,400,  of  1,808,736  tons,  were  steamers.    Of  the 

of  marriages  in  1893  was  48,804 ;  of  births,  222,-  aggregate  tonnage  1,287,762  tons  were  British, 

652;  of  deaths,  170,251;  excess  of  births,  52,401.  242,707  Greek,  79.584  Turkish,  62,244  Austrian, 

Finances.— The  revenue  for  the  year  1893-*93  43,812  Norwegian,  43,533  Italian,  40,816  Russian, 

was  182,095,596  lei  or  francs,  and  the  expendi-  38,845  French,  32,235  German,  and  21,968  Span- 

ture   178,532,003  lei.    In   1893-94  the  receipts  ish,  Dutch,  Roumanian,  and  other.    The  export 

amounted  to  219,603,129  lei,  and  expenditures  to  of  wheat  in  1893  was  3,452,000;  of  rye,  728.000; 

199,260,196  lei.  leaving  a  surplus  for  the  year  of  of  maize,  7,163,000 ;  of  barley,  2,006,000  quarters. 

20,343,932  lei  to  be  sSded  to  the  surplus  of  25,-  The  Sulina  Canal  was  opened  on  May  18,  1894. 

749,755  lei  accumulated  during  the    previous  Internal  Affairs. — The  present  Parliament 

five  years.    The  budget  estimate  of  revenue  for  began  its  last  regular  session  on  Nov.  27,  1894. 

1894^*95  is  203,170,765  lei,  and  of  expenditure  Among  the  acts  of  the  previous  session,  which 

the  same.    The  principal  items  of  revenue  are  ended  April  5, 1894,  was  the  chartering  of  an 

57,100,100  lei  from  indirect  taxation,  48,700,000  agricultural  bank  having  important  privileges 

lei  from  monopolies,  81,995,000  lei  from  direct  and  the  financial  support  of  the  Government, 

taxation,  29,187,600  lei  from  domains,  and  14,-  which  promises  in  other  ways  also  to  help  such 

207,000  lei    from  public   works.      The  largest  farmers  as  have  conducted  their  business  on  a 

categories  of  expenditure  are  79,263,150  lei  for  sound  basis.    The  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  has 

the  public  debt,  41,391,712  lei  for  war.  25,555,-  not  been  sufficient  to  render  farming  unprofita- 

325  lei  for  financial  administration,  25,200,648  ble  when  there  is  an  average  crop.     In  1894 

lei  for  public  instruction,  and  19,499,467  lei  for  there  was  only  a  two-third  crop  of  wheat,  half 

the  interior  department.    The  debts  outstanding  a  crop  of  barley,  five  eighths  of  the  average  yield 

on  April  1, 1894,  amounted  to  1,076,071.292  lei.  of  oats,  and  a  general  deficiency   in   the  crop 

A    new  4-per-cent.  redeemable  foreign  loan  of  of  maize.    Consequently  there  was  widespread 

120.0(X),000  Ifei  was  contracted  for  railroads  and  acute  distress  among  the  peasants.    The  fall  in 

[)ul)lic  work  in  September,  1894.  prices  had  been  counterbalanced  in  1893  by  an 

The  Army  ana  Navy. — The  peace  effective  abundant  harvest  and  an  extension  of  nearly  20 

of  the  army  in  1894  was  2.960  officers,  354  em-  per  cent,  of  the  area  tilled. 

ployees,  and  46,000  soldiers,  with  360  guns  and  The  army  has  been  thoroughly  reorganized. 

10,000  horses.    The  territorial  army  consists  of  An  agitation  among  the  officers  in  consequence 

70,000  men,  with  7.800  horses.  of  staff  changes  was  checked  in  February  by  the 

The  fleet  consists  of  1  deck-protected  cruiser,  retirement  on  half  pay  of  some  of  the  discon- 

the  "  Elizabeta,"  2  gunboats,  2  river  steamers,  3  tented  ones.     At  the  end  of  the  month  135  cav- 

coast  guards,  4  sloop  gunboats.  4  torpedo  gun-  airy  officers  of  all  ranks,  looking  upon  certain 

lx)ats,  and  5  torpedo  boats.    The  Government  details  of  the  reorganization  of  the  service  as  an 

intends  to  build  2  more  armored  shins.  infringement  of  their  rights,  offered  their  resig- 

Commerce  and  Navigation. — The  imports  nations.    Gen.  Lahovari  threw  up  his  portfolio, 

for  1893  were  430,489,731  lei  in  value,  and  the  which  was  given  to  Gen.  C'.  Poenaro. 
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RUBINSTEIN.    ANTON    (JREeOR,    the 

moflt  famoiia  of  pianists  eicept  LUzt,  bom  in 
VichvatiJDez,  Russia.  Not.  16,  I82tt;  died  in 
PeUrhof,  Nov.  20,  IBM.  His  parents,  soon  after 
hlB  birth,  removed  to  Moscow,  where  his  father 
man u fact u red  pencils  and  his  raolher  Uught  in 
the  Imperial  Seminary.  The  mother  instructed 
the  Bon  In  music  from  his  fourth  till  his  eighth 
year,  wliea  he  became  a  pupil  of  Alexander  Vil- 


loins.  On  JuIt  II,  1830.  j'oimg  Rubinstein  was 
rea<Iy  tor  exbibilton  as  a  "wonder  child."  and 
be  appeared  at  a  concert  in  Moscow,  playing  a 
concerto  by  Ilummol,  an  andante  by  Thatberg. 
and  4  minor  pieces  by  Field,  Liszt,  and  Hensclt. 
In  1840  he  began  a  tonr,  his  mother  hoping  t« 
realize  from  it  enough  to  enter  him  in  the  Paris 
Conservatoire.  Ho  failed  to  gain  admission, 
probably  because  Villoing  was  loath  to  part 
with  his  prodigy.  The  boy  remained  in  Paris 
with  Villoing  a  year  and  gave  some  concerts. 
At  one  Liszt  was  present :  and  at  its  conclusion 
he  took  the  boy  in  his  arms  and  exclaimed,  "This 
will  be  the  heir  of  my  playing  I "   At  Liszt's  siig- 

Kstion  Villoing  took  his  pupil  to  a«rmany,  Hol- 
id,  Xorwaj,  Swe<len,  and  England.  lie  played 
in  liOndon  in  1S4S,  and  Kloscheles  spoke  nf  him 
as  "a  Russian  boy  whose  fingers  are  as  light  as 
feathers,  vet  as  strong  as  a  man's.'' 

In  184^  Rubinstein  returned  to  his  home  and 
remained  there  a  year;  but  in  1844  the  father 
took  his  family  to  Berlin  for  the  pur|)ose  o(  de- 
veloping the  son's  remarkable  gifts.  Anton  now 
studiol  composition,  harmony,  and  counterrioint 
under  the  noted  theorist  Siegfried  Wllhetm 
Dehn.  Mendelssohn  and  Meycrtjeer,  who  were 
in  Berlin,  took  great  interest  in  the  lad  and  gave 


him  much  valuable  advice.  Rubinstein  at  thb 
time  wrot«  a  sonata  for  piano  and  TioloDcellu. 
some  songs,  and  minor  piano  pieces.  In  1&46  ha 
father  di^,  and  he  was  thrown  on  his  own  ri> 
sources.  The  other  members  of  the  family  vent 
to  Moscow,  but  he  set  out  for  Vienna,  where  he 
endured  many  hardships  till  Lisit  sought  him 
out  and  aided  him.  He  made  a  short  lour 
through  Hungary  in  1847  with  Heindl.  the  Bnl- 
ist,  and,  returning  to  Berlin  in  1(^8,  abandonrd 
a  iialf-formed  plan  of  coming  to  America.  lU 
devoted  himself  to  teachiug  and  composing,  anil 
produced  ■'  Six  Songs  of  the  People,  "  Per^an 
SoDgs,"  and  his  Srst  two  piano  concerto* — idl 
works  which  are  still  liked.  The  revolulionai? 
troubles  of  1848  in  Berlin  deprived  him  of  his 
pupils,  so  he  determined  to  go  to  Moscow.  LTn 
Hrriving  at  the  Russian  frontier,  he  fell  into 
liiffieultics  with  the  police  by  reason  of  hL-<  hav- 
ing no  passport.  Count  Vielgorsky.  a  friend, 
^^ecured  the  attention  to  his  case  of  the  Urand 
Ihichess  Helene.  an  art  patron,  and  she  obtained 
the  unfortunate  pianist's  release  from  prison. 

The  grand  duchess  was  endeavoring  to  Mimn- 
late  national  iiiterest  in  music,  and  in  Rubin- 
stein slie  found  her  needed  leader.  The  music*] 
profession  was  in  an  embryonic  state,  Rubinstrin 
and  Glinka  being  the  only  Russian  compoM-n'. 
Hence,  while  the  pianist  was  giving  lessons  and 
writing  operas,  with  the  aid  of  his  noble  patron. 
he  founded  in  1859  the  Russian  Music  Sorielv. 
devoted  to  the  production  of  orehestrai  work& 
He  was  the  head  of  this  organization  for  nine 
vears;  and  in  1662,  moreover,  he  foonded  ihf 
St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  whose  &trt  facujti 
included  Leschetitzki,  Dreischock,  I>avi<)off. 
Nissen-Salomon,  and  Wieniawski.  and  in  yh^r* 
Orst  class  were  the  great  Russian  composer  Peirr 
Tschaikowsky,  Michael  Croes,  and  the  pianK 
Annette  EssipoS. 

In  1860  Rubinstein  entered  upon  a  serifS  r.f 
productions  which  powerfully  stimulated  the  de- 
velopment of  music  In  hisnative  land.  He  wrol*- 
aRosslan opera," Dim itri  Donskoi,"and follows 
it  in  the  next  two  years  with  "Th«  Siberian 
Hunters,"  "  Toms,  the  Pool,"  and  "  Revenge." 
To  these  active  years  in  St.  Petersburg  beloiifi 
also  the  famous  "  Ocean  Symphony."  his  ormio- 
rio  "  Paradise  Lost,"  his  operas  "  Children  p( 
the  Steppes "  and  "  Feramors,"  his  orchestral 
sketches  "Paust"  and  "Ivan,  the  Cmel,"  the 
sacred  music  drama  "  The  Tower  of  Babel,"  the 
violin  concerto  in  O,  opus  46,  and  some  impor- 
tant chaml>er  music  In  1854  he  made  a  iour 
ti>rough  Europe,  spreading  everywhere  the  da;- 
zling  luster  of  his  genius  as  a  pianisL  In  ts>7 
he  resigned  the  directorship  of  the  St,  Peter- 
burg  Conservatory.  He  says  in  his  "Autolii^i- 
graphy :  "  This  breach  was  partly  caused,  n-- 
doubt,  by  mv  hasty  temper."  He  now  devotoi 
himself  wholly  to  composition  and  concert  idt- 
formanees.  In  1809  the  Czar  bestowed  upon  him 
the  Vladimir  order,  which  ennobled  him.  In 
1870  he  thought  of  retiring  from  public  life,  but 
in  the  following  two  years  he  directed  ihe  Vien- 
na Philharmonic  and  Choral  Society  ccmcerts. 

The  earlv  desire  to  visit  America  was  now  lo 
be  gratified.  He  arrived  in  Sew  York  in  the 
autumn  of  1872,  and  was  serenaded  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  at  the  Clarendon  Ilotrl  I'li 
Sept.  12.     He  made  his  first  appearance  on  Sepi. 
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23  at  Steinway  Hall,  and  aroused  his  audience  The  verdict  of  his  contemporaries  that  he  was 
to  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The  fame  of  his  greater  as  a  pianist  than  as  a  composer  may  not 
playing  spread  like  flame,  and  at  the  second  con-  be  sustained  by  posterity,  but  it  will  certainly 
cert  on  Sept.  25  the  hall  was  jammed.  His  per-  remain  an  established  fact  of  musical  history 
formance  of  his  own  difficult  C  major  Sti^  that  as  an  interpreter  of  piano  music  Rubinstein 
moved  his  hearers  to  great  excitement,  and  the  was  a  genius.  His  mastery  of  the  instrument 
news  of  his  triumph  spread  through  the  country  assimilated  all  the  excellences  of  earlier  perform- 
so  that  his  arrival  in  every  city  was  greeted  with  ers,  and  his  own  potent  individuality  refashioned 
acclamations.  On  returning  to  Europe  he  re-  them  so  that  they  became  his  own  personal  ut- 
sumed  his  concert  tours,  and  in  1887,  on  the  re-  terance.  He  extended  the  dazzling  rapidity  of 
tirement  of  Davidoff  from  the  directorship  of  finger  of  Moscheles  to  unexpected  limits,  and 
the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  Rubinstein  was  he  elevated  the  graceful,  elegant  singing  style  of 
induced  to  accept  the  post  once  more.  He  now  Thalberg  to  a  breadth  of  vocal  effect  attained  by 
established  the  celebrated  annual  competition  in  no  other  player  except  Liszt.  It  was  in  grand 
composition  and  piano  playing,  which  attracted  and  massive  effects,  however,  that  Rubinstein 
to  St.  Petersburg  some  of  the  most  promising  excelled.  As  a  German  critic  said :  "  Beethoven 
young  musicians  in  Europe.  In  1885-'86  he  rushes  from  under  his  fingers  like  a  gigantic 
gave  his  famous  series  of  nistorical  recitals  in  torrent,  a  piano  sonata  becomes  a  symphony,  a 
St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Lon-  symphony  played  by  him  on  the  piano  sounds 
don,  Paris,  and  Leipsic.  In  this  series  he  played  like  an  orchestral  rendering."  Ijie  secret  of 
from  memory  in  cnronological  order  exaniples  Rubinstein's  power  lay  in  the  powerful  mind  and 
from  the  entire  range  of  piano  music  from  Pur-  deep  emotional  force  that  guided  and  vitalized 
cell  to  Liszt.  In  1889  the  fiftieth  anniversary  his  complete  mastery  of  the  technical  resources 
of  his  first  appearance  at  Moscow  as  a  juvenile  of  his  art.  He  felt  the  music  which  he  played ; 
prodigy  was  celebrated  by  a  festival  lasting  four  he  had  a  profound  intellectual  grasp  of  its  con- 
days.  Among  the  features  of  this  unique  jubilee  tents,  ana  he  was  able  to  convey  his  thought  and 
were  the  performance  of  an  overture  by  Davidoff  feeling  to  his  hearers,  swaying  them  with  the 
and  a  cantata  by  Boukrieff,  written  for  the  oc-  irresistible  magnetism  of  an  art  that  made  a 
casion  ;  the  bestowal  upon  Rubinstein  b^  the  direct  and  overmastering  personal  appeal 
Czar  of  an  annuity  of  3,000  rubles ;  the  gift  of  The  death  of  Rubinstein  was  unexpected,  and 
honorary  titles  by  the  municipalities  of  St.  the  shock  of  it  caused  much  inconsiderate  talk 
Petersburg  and  Peterhof  and  bv  the  university  of  a  great  loss  to  art.  As  a  composer  Rubin- 
of  the  former;  and  the  production  of  the  mas-  stein  had  certain  natural  gifts,  but  thev  reached 
ter's  new  opera  "  Gorusha."  Rubinstein  added  their  maturity  years  before  his  death.  As  a 
to  the  festivities  a  piano  recital,  when  he  played  producer  of  music  he  had  never  anything  of 
wonderfully.  world-wide  value  to  offer  to  humanity ;  as  an  in- 

His  remaining  davs  were  passed  partly  in  St.  terpreter  his  work  was  done  before  he  died.  As 
Petersburg  and  partly  in  Dresden,  where  he  had  a  performer,  too,  he  stood  second  on  the  roll  of 
as  a  pupu  the  wonder  child  Josef  Hofmann.  pianists,  for  Liszt  was  surely  first.  Both  of 
His  life  at  St.  Petersburg  was  devoted  largely  to  these  men  displayed  genius  in  the  pureljr  inter- 
the  interests  of  the  conservatorv,  but  in  the  pretative  side  of  piano  playing.  Rut  though 
summer  months  he  occupied  his  fiandsome  resi-  some  of  Rubinstein  s  intrinsically  beautiful  com- 
denoe  at  Peterhof,  where  he  passed  much  of  positions  for  the  pianoforte  display  a  sympathetic 
his  time  in  his  fine  library,  for  he  was  a  great  comprehension  of  the  possibilities  of  the  piano 
lover  of  books,  received  visitors,  and  composed  far  beyond  that  which  can  be  discerned  in  the 
incessantly.  It  was  his  ambition  to  earn  a  place  works  of  men  possessed  of  profounder  musical 
among  the  immortals,  and,  having  failed  to  originality  than  he,  they  are  manifestly  the  re- 
achieve  this  by  his  symphonies  or  his  operas,  he  suits  of  the  experience  of  several  decades  of 
invented  what  he  called  the  '*  sacred  opera,"  a  piano  playing,  and  are  plainly  not  the  pioneers 
form  which  was  really  neither  opera  nor  oratorio,  of  any  hitherto  unknown  region  of  the  art. 
but  something  half  way  between  them.  His  old  Rubinstein  was  the  embodiment  of  all  that  had 
age  was  full  of  bitter  utterances,  for  he  resented  been  learned  by  pianists  from  Bach  to  Liszt,  but 
the  world's  refusal  to  take  him  at  his  own  valua-  Liszt  was  an  explorer  who  opened  up  new  fields, 
tion.  Men  insisted  upon  calling  him  Rubin-  He  made  revelations  in  the  technical  department 
stein,  the  great  pianist,  when  he  wished  them  to  that  caused  piano  playing  to  advance  by  leaps 
call  him  Rubinstein,  the  great  composer.  He  and  bounds,  and  ne  introduced  forms  which 
had  many  fine  traits  of  character,  and  e^ave  large  were  indubitably  the  products  of  a  vigorous  and 
sums  of  money  to  charities.  He  died  of  heart  original  mind.  Whatever  we  may  choose  to 
disease.  think  of  Liszt  music  as  music  pure' and  simple. 

His    most    important    compositions,    besides  we  must  award  him  the  honor  of  having  en- 

tbose  already  mentioned,  are  his  operas  "The  larged  the  sphere  of  the  pianoforte.    This  can 

Demon,"  "Nero,"  and  "  Kalashnikoff" ;  his  sa-  not  well  be  said  of  Rubinstein.     His  D  minor 

cr»i  operas  "Sulamith"  and  "Moses";  his  beau-  concerto,  for  example,  ought  lo  live  as  one  of 

tiful  piano  concertos  in  G  major  and  D  minor;  the  most  beautiful  compositions  ever  written  for 

and  his  dramatic  symphony.    "  Nero  "  was  pro-  the  piano,  but,  like  his  other  works,  it  raises  no 

duced  by  the  American  Opera  Company  at  the  artistic  question  and  marks  no  artistic  advance. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  Yort,  on  March  If  such  things  are  true  of  his  piano  works  they 

14,  1887,  and  had  a  moderate  success.     Rubin-  are  equally  true  of  his  orchestral  compositions, 

stein's  piano  compositions  are  extremely  grate-  Here,  again,  we  find  Liszt  his  superior.    The 

ful  works  for  the  soloist,  and  are  to  be  found  abbe  invented  the  "  symphonic  poem,"  which  at 

in  the  repertoire  of  ever}'  public  pianist.  once  took  a  permanent  place  in  music ;  and  he 
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produced  in  that  form   works  which  demand  population ;  area  of  the  Caucasus,  180,843  square 

orchestral  utterance,  and  thus  demonstrate  that  miles,  with  7,955,725  population :  area  of  Siberia, 

he  had  a  musical  grasp  beyond  the  piano.    Ru-  4,833,496    square   miles,   with  4,782,652  inhaU 

binstein  also  knew  the  language  of  the  orchestra,  itants ;  area  of  Russian  central  Asia,  1.548,^ 

and  wrote  in  it  with  firmness  and  freedom;  but  square  miles,  with  6,106,894  inhabitants;  total 

there  can  be  no  (question  that  his  symphonies  area  of  the  Russian  Empire,  8,658,6^  square 

rank  below  his  piano  pieces  in   pure  musical  miles,  with  a  total   population  of  1 19,082. T5i>. 

value.    Only  in  his  songs  does  Rubinstein  equal  The  number  of  marriages  in  1890,  as  far  a^:  n- 

his  piano  music,  and  there  seems  to  be  ground  turned,  was  972,146 :  of   births,   5,90078 ;  of 

for  this  excellence  in  his  complete  and  beautiful  deaths,  3,837,160 ;   excess  of   births,   1,467^^1^ 

mastery  of  the  art  of  producing  vocal  effects  in  The  population  of  the  chief  cities  in  1891  was: 

piano  plaving.  St.    Petersburg.    1,035,439 ;    Moscow.    822.^7 : 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  future  will  Warsaw,  455,852 ;  Odessa  (1892).  340,526 ;  Khar- 
look  upon  Rubinstein  as  a  master  of  the  piano,  koff,  194,385;  Kieff,  180,321;  Riga,  180j2?:(: 
and  award  him  a  respectable  but  not  high  posi-  Ijodz,  136,091 :  Kazan,  1M,359 ;  Saratoff.  122.- 
tion  as  a  composer.  As  a  pianist  he  displayed  019;  Kishineff,  117,1^;  Vilna,  109,526;  Samara, 
all  the  traits  of  greatness.    His  power  and  pas-  100,017. 

sion  were  the  irresistible  expression  of  a  mag-  Finances. — The  ordinary  revenae  for  1^ 

nifieent  musical  temperament,  his  delicacy  of  was  1,045,685,000  rubles,  exceeding  the  estimates 

touch  when  needed  and  his  bewitching  beauty  by  84,463,000  rubles.    The  extraordinary  receipt 

of  color  came  from  a  deep  poetic  feeling,  and  his  were  174,875,000  rubles,  making  the  total  revenue 

clear,  high,  and  eloquent  exposition  of  the  mean-  1,220,060,000    rubles,    which    was     179,602.C««» 

ing  of  such  masters  as  Beethoven  was  the  prod-  rubles  better  than  the  budget  estimates.    The 

uct  of  an  intellectual  equipment  larger  than  that  ordinary  expenditures  were  947,690,000  ruble?, 

of   an    ordinary  man.      There  was    a   certain  which  was  735,000  rubles  less  than  had  been 

rugged  grandeur  about  the  man  that  ennobled  estimated ;  while  the  total  expenditures,  ordi- 

all  nis  artistic  labor  and  prevented  him  from  nary  and  extraordinary,  amounted  to  1,060,536.- 

ever  falling  into  triviality  or  mawkish  sentiment.  OOO' rubles,  exceeding  the  estimates  by  ^,07^,000 

He  was  a  great  player  of  the  piano,  but  with  that  rubles.    The  ordinaiy  sources  of  revenue  f»n> 

summary  of  his  power  the  application  of  the  duced  the  following  sums :  Direct  imports,  100,- 

term  " great "  must  stop.  497.000   rubles;   indirect    taxation.   511,92T,01W 

RUSSIA,  an  empire  m  northern  Europe.    The  rubles ;  stamps,  etc.,  68,780,000  rubles ;  royalties, 

legislative,  executive,  and  judicial   powers  are  40,025,000  moles;  domains,  142,477,000  rubles: 

united   in   the  Emperor,  who  is  a.ssisted  by  a  sale  of  domains,  866,000  rubles ;  redemption  of 

Cabinet  of  Ministers  presiding  over  the  execu-  lands  conveyed  to  peasants,  98,994,000  rubles: 

tive  departments:  a  Council  of  State,  charged  repayments  of  advances,  72,270.000  rubles :  other 

with  the  examination  of  projects  of  law  brought  receipts,   9,849,000  rubles.      The  amount::  di!^ 

forward   by   the   ministers;   a  Ruling   Senate,  bursed  under  the  various  heads  were:  Public 

having  direction  over  the  judiciary  and  powers  debt,  266,903,000  rubles ;  supierior  government 

to  look  into  the  general  administration ;  and  a  IxxHes,  2,240,000  rubles ;   Holy  Synod,  12.309.- 

Holy  Synod,  superintending  ecclesiastical  and  000  rubles;  Ministry  of  the  Court,  10.522.(«"» 

religious  affairs.    The  throne  is  hereditary  in  the  rubles;  Ministry  of  Foreign   Affairs.  6,125.l*X) 

male  line  of  the  house  of  Romanoff-Holstein-  rubies;  Ministry  of   War,  236.312,000  ruble?; 

Gottorp,  or  in  the  female  line  in  default  of  male  Ministry  of  Marine,  50,387,000  rubles :  Ministry 

heirs.    The  reigning  Emperor  is  Nicholas  II,  of  Finance,  124,337,000  rubles ;  Ministry  of  Dci- 

bom  Mav  6,  1868,  who  succeeded  on  the  death  mains,  25,293,000  rubles;  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 

of  his  father,  Alexander  III,  Nov.  1, 1894.    He  83,233.000  rubles;  Ministry  of  Public   Instnic- 

married,  on  Nov.  26, 18114,  Alexandra  Feo<lorovna,  tion,  22,410,000  rubles ;  Mmistrv  of  Roads  and 

formerly  Princess  Alix  of  Hesse.    The  following  Communications,  75,556,000  rubles;  Ministry  oi 

were  ministei-s  in  the  beginning  of  1894:  Presi-  Justice,   25,508,000    rubles;    Imperial    Control, 

dent  of  the  Council,  N.  C.  de  Bunge;  Minister  4,493,000  rubles;  stud,  1,305,000  rubles;  other 

of  the  Imperial  House  and  Imperial  Domains,  expenses,  1,022,000  rubles. 

Gen.   Count  Vorontsoff-Dashkoff :   Minister   of  The  budget  approved  by  the  Emperor  for  1894 

Foreign  Affairs,  Nicholas  de  Giers;  Minister  of  makes  the  ordinary  receipts  1,004,823,277  rubles. 

War.  Gen.  Vannovsky ;  Minister  of  Marine,  Vice-  and  extraordinary  receipts   19,764,940,  besides 

Admiral  Tchikhatcheff;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  59,013,309  rubles  balance  available  from  the  8- 

J.  D.  Durnovo;  Minister  of  Finance,  S.  J.  Witte:  per-cent.  loan  of  1891,  which  makes  the  total 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Count  J.  D.  De-  1,083,601,526  rubles.    The  ordinary  expenditures 

lianoff ;  Minister  of  Justice,   N.  V.  Mora\ioff ;  are  estimated  at  981,222.950  rubles,  and  the  ex- 

Minister  of    Communications,   M.   Krivoshein ;  traordinary  expenditures  at  102,378,576  rubles. 

Procurator  General  of  the  Holy  Synod,  K.  P.  making  the  total  1,083,601,526  rubles,  balancing 

Pobedonostzeff ;  Controller  General,  T.  J.  Filip-  the  receipts.    Of  the  extraordinary  expenditure, 

poff ;  Minister  of   Agriculture  and  State  Do-  66,678,576  rubles  are  for  constructing  railroadi 

mains,  A.  S.  Yermoloff;  Minister  for  Finland,  and    harbors,   34,700,000    for  armaments,  and 

Gen.  von  DShn.  1,000,000  for  contingent  requirements. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  Russia  The  public  debts  on  Jan.  1,  1894,  amounted  to 
in  Europe  is  1,906,921  square  miles,  with  a  popu-  1,270,919,800  metallic  rubles,  3,160,048,270  credit 
lation  estimated  in  the  beginning  of  1891  at  rubles.  £2,429,600  steri ing,  and  539,125,500  francs. 
88,665,796 ;  area  of  Poland,  49,157  square  miles.  The  expense  of  the  debt  in  1894,  reckoned  in 
containing  a  population  of  8,900,418 :  area  of  paper,  was  257,877,084  rubles.  The  loss  by  ex- 
Finland,  144,255  square  miles,  having  2,380,140  change  was  39,459,641  rubles. 
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The  Government,  in  1894,  placed  an  impost  (of  10,960  tons),  the  "  Sissoi  Veliky  "  haviner  been 
upon  the  rental  of  occupied  nouses,  to  be  paid  launched  on  June  1,  1894,  and  the  "  Poltava," 
by  the  tenants,  to  be  levied  at  first  only  in  220  **  Sebastopol,"  and  "  Petropavlovski  "  being  also 
Urge  towns,  with  exemption  of  rents  below  300  new  ships,  mounting  altogether  289  cannon  and 
rubles  in  the  largest  and  of  225,  150,  120,  and  having  28  torpedo  ejectors;  the  caseinated 
60  rubles  in  other  classes  of  towns.  The  rate  of  armor-clad  "  Gangut,"  launched  in  1890,  of  8,252 
tax  is  progressive,  rising  from  H  per  cent,  of  the  tons,  with  28  guns  and  5  torpedo  tubes ;  2  moni- 
lowest  taxable  rents  up  to  10  per  cent,  on  6,000  tors,  built  in  1893 ;  4  old  armored  frigates,  pro- 
rubles  in  the  capitals  and  on  4,500,  3,000,  2,400,  vided  with  turrets  and  mounting  48  guns ;  3 
and  1,200  rubles  in  the  other  classes  of  towns,  ironclad  batteries ;  12  old  monitors ;  8  armored 
The  tax  is  expected  to  yield  4,500,000  rubles.  cruisers,  carrying  269  guns ;  2  deck-protected 

In  February,  1894,  the  Government  entered  cruisers:  1  casemated  ship,  of  4,506  tons;  11 
into  a  contract  with  the  Grand  Society  of  Bus-  clippers,  carrying  153  guns ;  3  new  torpedo 
sian  Railways  for  the  acquisition  of  the  3  impor-  cruisers ;  3  new  armor-clad  gunboats  for  coast 
tant  lines  belonging  to  the  society,  which  would  defense ;  10  unarmored* gunboats ;  8  school  ships ; 
go  into  liquidation.  To  complete  this  operation  7  yachts ;  85  first-class  and  86  second-class  tor- 
anew4-per-cent.  loan  for  113,600,000  gold  rubles  pedo  boats;  and  14  transports.  In  the  Black 
was  authorized  to  be  issued,  the  bonds  to  be  ex-  Sea  there  are  6  armored  turret  ships,  built  be- 
cbanged  for  shares  and  obligations  of  the  Grand  tween  1886  and  1894,  viz.,  the  ^*  Catherine  11," 
Society.  The  Government  also  determined  to  "Tchesma,"  "Sinope,"  "Twelve  Apostles," 
continue  the  conversion  of  the  5  per  cents,  into  "  Georgy  Pobiedonocetz."  and  "  Tre  Svetetelia," 
a  unified  4-per-cent.  loan,  which  was  interrupted  carrying  166  guns  and  having  41  torpedo  tubes; 
by  the  famine  and  the  cholera.  The  interest-  2  popovkas ;  the  cruiser  "  Pamjat  Mercuriia " ; 
bearing  state  bank  notes  and  the  third  Eastern  6  gunboats ;  8  new  torpedo  cruisers ;  16  nrst- 
loan  were  called  in,  750,000,000  rubles  at  first,  class  and  7  second-class  torpedo  boats ;  and  7 
and,  when  the  new  loan  was  eagerly  taken  early  other  vessels,  besides  8  steamers  of  the  volunteer 
in  May,  then  the  whole  amount  of  1,014,000,000  fieet.  The  Siberian  fleet  consists  of  4  gunboats 
rubles.  With  the  savings  from  this  conversion,  and  4  torpedo  boats,  and  the  Caspian  fleet  of  2 
which  was  to  be  extended  to  all  the  5-per-cent.  gunboats  and  4  paddle  steamers.  For  the  Bal- 
loans,  the  intention  is  to  complete  the  great  tic,  new  ships  that  have  been  ordered  are  1  bat- 
Siberian  Railway,  to  extend  the  Central  Asian  tie  ship  of  the  type  of  the  "  Sissoi  " ;  1  large 
line  from  Samarcand  to  Ferghana  and  toward  cruiser,  12,500  tons  or  larger,  of  the  "  Rurik  " 
the  foot  of  the  Pamirs,  and  to  build  a  railroad  from  type;  2  small  torpedo  cruisers;  and  8  torpedo 
Vologda  to  the  White  Sea.  In  the  beginning  of  boats.  For  the  Black  Sea  have  been  ordered  1 
December  the  Emperor  Nicholas  signed  a  ukase  ship  of  the  "  Sissoi  "  type,  1  of  the  tvpe  of  the 
sanctioning  a  gold  loan  of  100,000,000  rubles  at  "  Tre  Svetatelia  "  (of  12,480  tons),  and*  1  imperial 
3^^  per  cent.,  to  be  devoted  to  the  redemption  of  yacht  (of  5,557  tons). 

5-per-cent.  obligations  of  11  railroad  companies  Commerce. — The  total  value  of  the  imports 

whose  property  has  been  taken  over  by  the  state,  of  merchandise  for  1893  was  468,500,000  rubles. 

The  Army. — The  period  of  obligatory  service  of  which  395,100,000  rubles  came  from  Europe, 

in  the  active  armv  is  five  years  in  European  15,800,000  rubles  from  Finland,  and  52,600,()()0 

Russia,  except  in  the  coast  districts,  whence  the  rubles  from  Asiatic  countries.    The  total  value 

seamen  and  soldiers  of  the  marine  are  drawn,  of  the  exports  was  613,700,000  rubles,  of  which 

These  serve  seven  years,  as  do  the  troops  of  520,400,000  nibles  went  to  European  countries, 

Turkestan  and  the  Amur  district,  while  the  Cos-  18,500,000    rubles  to    Finland,  and  74,800,000 

sacks  of  the  provinces  of  Kuban  and  Terek  and  rubles  to  Asia.    The  values  of  the  chief  imports 

the  troops  of  the  Transcaspian  territory  are  re-  by  the  European  frontiers  were :  Raw  textiles 

quired  to  serve  only  three  yeart  with  the  colors,  and  yams,  112,524,000  rubles;  metal  goods  and 

Also,  in  Finland,  those  drawn  for  service  remain  macliinery,  45,542,000' rubles;  raw  metals,  88,- 

three  years  with  the  colors.    The  approximate  905,000  rubles ;  tea  and  coffee,  24,169,000  rubles ; 

strength  of  the  Russian  army  in  Europe  in  time  coal,  14,267,000  rubles ;   coloring  matters,  12,- 

of  peace  is  30,574  officers  and  751,000  men,  with  775.000  rubles;  hides  and  skins,  leather,  and 

124,706  horses  and  2,364  guns.    There  are  193  furs,  11,090,000  rubles;  spirits  and  wines,  9,792,- 

regiments  of  infantry,  of  4  battalions  each,  and  000  rubles ;  sugar,  7,229,000  rubles ;  textile  manu- 

68  battalions  of  riflemen,  besides  132  reserve  bat-  factures,  clothing,  trimmings,  etc.,  6,730,000  ru- 

talions ;  585  squadrons  and  sotnias  of  cavalry  ;  bles.    Of  the  exports  to  European  countries,  the 

324  field  and  44  horse  batteries,  besides  39  fe-  most  important  were :  Cereals,  261,516,000  ru- 

serve  batteries  of  artillery ;  31  battalions  in  the  bles;    textile    materials   and    yam,    81,960,000 

technical  services ;  and  83  battalions  of  fortress  rubles;  timber,  39,937,000  rubles;  linseed,  38,- 

troops.    The  war  strength  in  Europe  and   the  373,000  rubles ;  animals,  12,748,000  mbles ;  skins 

Caucasus  is  calculated  to  be  1,663,286  officers  and  peltry,  11,130,000  rubles;  hair  and  bristles, 

and  men,  with  3,768  cannon.    The  peace  strength  7,702,000  rubles ;  sugar,  4,857,000  rubles ;  textile 

of  the  army  in  Asia  is  about  75,000  men.    The  manufactures,  4,240,000  rubles;    metal   goods, 

Finnish  troops  number  236  officers  and  6,020  3,846,000  rubles ;  naphtha  and  petroleum,  t?,234,- 

men  in  time  of  peace.  000  rubles.    The  import  of  tea  from  Asia  was 

The  Nary. — The  Baltic  fleet  consisted,  in  1894,  19,196,000  rubles  in  value ;  the  next  most  impor- 

of  8  armored  turret  ships,  viz.,  the  "  Pet^r  the  tant  imports  were  textile  materials  and  fabrics. 

Great,"  **  Alexander  II,     the  "Nicholas  I,"  the  The  exrwrts  to  Asia  were  cereals  of  the  value  of 

"Navarino,"  the  "Sissoi  Veliky  "(of  8.800  tons),  24,755,000  rubles,  tissues  for  7,949,000  rubles, 

the  "  Sebastopol "  (of  10,960  tons),  the  "  Petro-  and  miscellaneous  merchandise.    The  imports 

pavlovski  "  (of  10,960  tons),  and  the  "  Poltava  "  of  precious  metals  were  26,830,000  rubles  from 
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Europe  and  4,977,000  rubles  from  Asia ;  the  ex- 
ports were  64,000  rubles  to  £urope  and  7,254,000 
rubles  to  Asia. 

Narigation. — There  were  4,564  vessels  entered 
at  the  Baltic  ports,  3.357  at  the  ports  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  594  at  the  ports  of 
the  White  Sea  during  1892 ;  total,  8,515,  of  which 
5,921  were  steamers  and  the  number  that  carried 
cargoes  was  4,379.  The  total  number  cleared  at 
all  ports  was  8,394,  of  which  7,088  carried  car- 
goes. Of  the  total  number  entered,  2,719  were 
English,  1,805  Russian,  1,084  German,  990  Nor- 
wegian and  Swedish,  839  Danish,  464  Turkish, 
128  Austrian,  and  103  of  other  nationalities. 

The  merchant  navy,  in  1893,  numbered  2,105 
sailing  vessels,  of  447,776  tons,  and  326  steam 
vessels,  of  156,668  tons.  Of  the  steamers,  150 
plied  in  the  Black  Sea,  111  in  the  Caspian,  57  in 
the  Baltic,  and  8  in  the  White  Sea. 

Commanleations. — ^The  railroads  in  opera- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  1893  had  a  total  length 
of  18,426  miles,  besides  1,803  miles  in  Finland 
and  the  Transcasplan  line  of  900  miles.  A  new 
line  connecting  the  Caspian  with  the  Black  Sea, 
running  north  of  the  Caucasus  mountains,  was 
completed  in  1893.  Of  the  Siberian  Railway,  the 
section  from  Vladivostok  to  Spass  Ko\-e,  150 
miles,  was  opened  to  traffic  on  June  5, 1894.  Of 
the  Ussuri  Ime,  between  Vladivostok  and  Graf- 
skaya,  41  miles  were  completed  in  the  summer. 
At  the  other  end,  between  Cheliabinsk  and 
Omsk,  160  miles  were  in  operation  in  1894 
The  railroad,  4,696  miles  in  length,  is  expected 
to  be  completed  in  1904,  at  a  total  cost  of  500,- 
000,000  rubles.  The  railroad  companies  owed 
the  Government  944,028,461  rubles  on  Jan.  1, 
1893.  Many  lines  have  been  recently  acquired 
by  the  Government. 

The  post  office,  in  1892,  carried  197,816,000 
domestic  and  26,521,000  foreign  letters,  38,828,- 
000  Dostal  cards,  167,262,000  domestic  and  16,- 
690,000  foreign  newspapers  and  circulars,  and 
14,921,000  letters  witn  declaration  of  value  to 
the  amount  of  15,717,797,000  francs. 

The  telegraph  lines  of  the  state  have  a  total 
length  of  120,478  kilometres ;  the  Anglo-Indian 
line,  3,634  kilometres;  private  lines,  621  kilo- 
metres; total,  124,733  kilometres  or  77,460 
miles,  with  244,893  kilometres,  or  152,080  miles, 
of  wire.  The  postal  receipts  for  1892  were  88,- 
121,224  francs;  telegraph  receipts,  45,311,108 
francs;  the  expenses  of  posts  and  telegraphs, 


97,334,936  francs.  The  number  of  dispatches 
was  12,783,473. 

Political  Erents.— Throughout  the  first  half 
of  1894  the  secret  police  were  very  busy  making 
arrests  of  political  offenders,  mostly  young  stu- 
dents and  subordinate  officials.  Revolutionary 
printing  presses  were  found  in  St  Peter^Mirg. 
m  Warsaw,  where  several  revolutionists  and 
several  policemen  were  killed  in  a  pistol  fisrht 
ifi  an  Old  convent,  in  Smolensk,  and  in  o^er 
places.  The  authorities  discovered  an  attempt 
to  undermine  a  chateau  in  which  the  Czar  was 
expected  to  stay  during  the  autumn  manoeuvres 
near  Smolensk,  and  a  mine  also  under  the  neigh- 
boring church.  For  this  a  large  number  of  en- 
gineers and  other  employees  of  the  railroad  run- 
ning between  Orel  and  Vitebsk  were  arrested 
The  daughter  and  two  sons  of  the  late  Gen. 
Andreieff  were  arrested  in  May,  at  St  Peters- 
burg, and  from  papers  found  on  the  daughter  a 
political  society  of  students  in  various  institu- 
tions was  unearthed. 

On  May  18  a  ukase  was  issued,  taking  awav 
from  ministers,  governors,  and  the  other  chief 
functionaries  the  power  of  appointing  or  di^ 
missing  official  subordinates  of  any  kind,  and 
re-establishing  a  special  committee,  such  as  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  Nicholas  I.  to  have  control 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Czar,  of  all 
appointments  and  removals  in  the  civil  service. 
This  important  change  of  system,  though  called 
reactionary,  was  intended  to  correct  the  abuse$ 
of  favoritism  and  corruption  in  the  exercise  of 
the  appointing  power,  and  to  protect  subordi- 
nate officials  from  the  tyranny  and  caprice  of 
their  superiors. 

The  restrictions  against  Jews  as  applied  to 
citizens  of  foreign  countries  have  been  relaxed 
by  a  ministerial  decree  forbidding  the  local  au- 
thorities to  molest  foreign  Jews  who  have  pass- 
ports properly  visaed,  permitting  them  to  reside 
for  specified  terms  in  Russia  for  the  transaction 
of  business.  Jews  from  Khiva  and  Bokhara 
have  been  permitted  to  take  up  their  residence 
in  the  province  of  Orenburg  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  trade  with  the  2  khanates.  The 
regulations  against  the  Stnndists  were  made 
more  severe  l^fore  the  death  of  Alexander  HI, 
one  of  whose  last  acts  was  to  confirm  a  decision 
of  the  committee  of  ministers  prohibiting  Stnnd- 
ist  prayer  meetings,  and  declaring  the  sect  to  be 
one  dangerous  both  to  church  and  state. 


S 


SALVADOR,  a  republic  in  Central  America. 
There  is  a  single  House  of  Hepresentatives,  hav- 
ing 42  members,  elected  by  direct  universal  suf- 
frage annually.  The  President  is  elected  for 
four  years,  also  by  universal  suffrage.  Gen. 
Carlos  Ezeta  was  elected  for  the  term  ^ginning 
March  1, 1891,  as  the  result  of  the  revolution  of 
1890. 

The  republic  has  an  area  of  8,100  square  miles 
and  780,426  inhabitants.  The  receipts  of  the 
treasury  for  1893  were  $7,133,000,  of  which 
$2,846,000  came  from  import  duties.  $1,841,000 
from  a  tax  on  alcoholic  drinks,  $469,000  from 
an  export  duty  on  coffee,  $78,000  from  stamp 


duties,  and  $1,899,000  from  other  sources.  The 
expenditures  were  $7,153,000,  the  items  being 
$2,421,000  for  pavment  of  debts,  $1,668,000  for 
war,  $1,223,000  for  the  interior,  $556,000  for 
public  works,  $499,000  for  financial  administra- 
tion, $393,000  for  public  instruction,  $194,000 
for  justice,  $182,000  for  police,  and  $67,000  for 
foreign  relations. 

The  declared  value  of  the  imports  in  1893  was 
$1,853,000,  and  of  the  exports  $7,491,000.  The 
exports  of  coffee  were  valued  at  $5,405,000:  of 
indigo,  $1,268,000;  of  minerals,  $103,000;  of 
tobacco,  $98,000.  There  were  217  vessels  en- 
tered at  the  ports  during  1898.    The  number  of 
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letters,  etc,  that  passed  through  the  post  office  cessful.    The  rival  candidates  for  the  presidency 

was  232,147  in  the  internal,  and  562,o70  in  the  reached  San  Salvador   about    the  same  time, 

external  service.    The  number  of  telegraphic  Rivas,  who  was  supported  bj  a  large  part  of  the 

dispatches  in  1893  was  678,003.  Indian  population,  got  possession  of  the  palace 

The  active  army  numbers  4,000  men ;    the  first,  while  his  troops  occupied  the  barracKs  and 

militia,  18,000.  the  principal  public  buildmgs.    Gen.  Gutierrez, 

BeTolatlon. — Three    officers   of    the   army,  however,  had  a  more  powerful  following,  and 

Gutierrez,  Ubandin,  and  Galan,  started  a  revolu-  could  command  more  fighting  men.    Gen.  Rivas 

lion  against  the  Government  of  Ezeta,  at  Santa  therefore  finally  yielded  precedeilce  to  him. 

Anna,  on  April  29.     A  state  of  siege  was  pro-  Rafael  Antonio  Gutierrez  proclaimed  himself 

claimed,  and  the  Government  made  efforts  to  President  of  a  Provisional  Government,  and  on 

put  down  the  rebellion.    The  people  were  tired  '  June  24  appointed  the  following  Cabinet :  Min- 

of  military  rule  and  restive  under  the  heavy  taxes  ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Jacinto  Castellanos ; 

imposed  for  railroads  and  other  internal  im-  Minister   of    the    Interior,  Pnidencio   Alfaro; 

provements,  for  the  extinction  of  the  external  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  CoroUo  Lemus ;  Min- 

and  internal  debts,  and  for  the  increase  and  ister  of  War  and  Marine,  Estanislao  Perez.    By 

equipment  of  the  army.    Gen.  Antonio  Ezeta,  July  the   Government  was  working  smoothly 

the    Vice-President  and  commander-in-chief,  and  the  payment  of  the  domestic  and  foreign 

hastened  to  Santa  Anna  with  all  the  troops  debts  was  resumed. 

under  his  command  and  all  that  he  could  press  Gen.  Antonio  Gzeta,  after  his  last  defeat, 
into  the  service.  The  rebels  were  recruited  fought  his  way  to  Libertad,  where  he  arrived 
from  the  exiles  of  Salvador  and  their  friends  in  on  June  6,  pursued  by  the  victorious  revolu- 
Guatemala  and  Honduras  until  they  numbered  tionists.  With  Gen.  Leon  Bolanos,  Major  Flo- 
7.000.  President  Ezeta  collected  1,500  men  to  rencio  Bustamente,  Col.  Juan  Cienfuegos,  and 
re-enforce  his  brother,  who  had  14,000,  after  the  other  officers,  he  took  refuge  on  the  United 
latter's  departure,  and  followed  after  by  rail,  but  States  naval  ship  "  Bennington,"  intending  to 
the  train  was  derailed  by  the  rebels  between  take  a  Pacific  mail  steamer  for  Panama.  Com- 
Acajntla  and  Sonsonate,  on  May  3.  and  200  mander  Thomas  was  instructed  from  Washing- 
were  killed  and  122  injured.  Gen.  Herrera,  who  ton  to  keep  the  refugees,  and  his  vessel  was 
commanded  a  division  of  (Jen.  Antonio  Ezeta's  ordered  home  when  the  new  Government  de- 
army,  revolted,  and  went  over  with  most  of  his  manded  their  extradition.  Before  the  arrival 
men  and  his  guns.  In  the  three  first  battles  of  the  **  Bennington "  at  San  Francisco  the 
fought  near  Santa  Anna — at  La  Alder,  Las  Cru-  United  States  Government  formally  recognized 
citas,  and  El  Conacaste— the  Government  claimed  the  de  facto  Government  of  Salvador  ana  Gen. 
to  be  victorious,  though  its  troops  lost  ground  Gutierrez  as  Provisional  President.  The  refu- 
in  the  series  of  engagements  that  followed,  and  gees  were  held  by  the  United  States  district 
were  driven  back  toward  the  capital,  San  Sal-  court  in  San  Francisco,  pending  the  examina- 
vador,  though  heavy  losses  were  infiicted  upon  tion  of  the  charges  of  murder,  arson,  robbery, 
the  rebels  at  Chalchuaia,  and  their  intrench-  and  embezzlement,  and  were  finally  ordered,  on 
ments  were  taken  by  the  Government  troops,  Sept.  22,  to  be  released  by  Judge  Morrow,  on 
commanded  by  Gen.  Joaquin  Lopez.  Antonio  the  ground  that  the  crimes  charged  against 
Ezeta  advanced  once  more  upon  Santa  Anna,  them  were  of  a  political  and  martial  character, 
and  a  desperate  battle  was  fought  on  May  24,  The  main  charges  were  based  on  the  shooting 
when  600  were  killed.  Commander  Thomas,  of  of  Col.  Tomas  Canas,  who  had  delivered  his 
the  United  Statas  war  ship  *'  Bennin^on,"  landed  troops,  munitions,  and  cannon  to  the  rebels ;  the 
marines  at  Libertad  to  protect  the  American  hanging  of  several  persons  during  the  opera- 
consulate  and  the  lives  and  propertv  of  Ameri-  tions ;  and  the  exaction  of  a  forced  loan  from 
cans  and  other  foreigners.  The  last  battles  were  the  International  Bank  of  Salvador  and  Nica- 
fiercely  contested.    The  war  lasted  only  a  little  ragua. 

over  a  month,  yet  in  that  time,  according  to  the  SALVATION  ARMY.    The  twenty-seventh 

statement  of  President  Ezeta,  3,000  were  killed  annual  report  of  the  Salvation  Army  shows  that 

and  7.000  wounded.    On  the  Government  side  the  number  of  corps  at  the  end  of  1893  was  3,124, 

the  losses  were  2,000  killed  and  5,000  wounded.  and  of  officers,  10,791 ;  of  which  1,213  corps  and 

Gen.  Carlos  Ezeta,  convinced  that  further  re-  4,317  officers  were  in  the  British  Islands,  and  the 

sistance  would  be  vain,  fled  from  the  country  on  remainder  in  Canada,  Australasia,  Jamaica,  In- 

June  4,  on  a  German  merchant  steamer  bound  dia  and  Ceylon,  South  Africa,  France,  Switzer^ 

for  Panama.     lie  nominated  Dr.  Carlos  Bonilla  land,   Holland,    Belgium,  Germany,   Denmark, 

to  act  as  President  during  his  absence.    The  Sweden,  Norway,  the  United  States,  Argentina, 

members  of  his  Cabinet  and  others  of  his  sup-  Finland,  and  Italy.    A  beginning  of  operations 

porters  joined  him  at  Colon.  in  Japan  was  contemplated.     In  connection  with 

After  the  departure  of  the  Ezetas  a  struggle  the  social  work  were  returned  48  rescue  homes, 

for  the  presidency   took    place    between   Gen.  64  slum  i>osts,  12   prison-gate  homes,  21  food 

Gutierrez  and  Manuel  Rivas.    Their  supporters  depots,  32  shelters,  17  factories,  17  labor  bureaus, 

had  a  pitched  battle  for  the  possession  of  Liber-  and  6  farms,  with  the  management  of  all  of  which 

tad  after  it  had  been  looted  by  the  fleeing  sol-  1,046  persons  were  engaged.    The  array  nura- 

diery  of  the   late  Government.    Lieut.  F.  W.  bered  more  than  200,000  soldiers,  10.237  local 

Coffin  and  the  United  States  marines  put  an  officers,  and  3,258  bandsmen,  while  35  newspa- 

end  to  the  looting,  but  did  not  interfere  in  the  pers  and  8  monthly  periodicals  were  published 

fight    between   Col.  Ayala.  the    Governor   ap-  by  it  in  14  languages.    The  total  receipts  had 

pointed   by   Gutierrez,  and   Ulysses  Mora,  the  been  £30,848  and  the  expenditure  £30,370.    The 

nominee  of  Rivas.    The  former  was  finally  sue-  foreign  service  fund  amounted  to  £40,932,  the 
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property  account  to  £46,880.  The  trade  depart-  inferior  physiaue,  are  ready  to  accept  anr  kin^ 
ment  snowed  receipts  of  £164,833  and  a  net  who  will  rebel  against  European  interferaice 
profit  of  £4,437.  The  balance  sheet  accounted  and  encroachment  Moreover,  thej  hare  the 
lor  £700,405,  and  a  net  balance  remained  in  habit  of  engaging  in  clan  feuds,  with  the  con- 
bank  of  £1,336.  comitantsof  head-hunting  and  other  barbarities. 

8AM0A,  a  monarchy  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  de-  Hence  the  rise  of  a  new  pretender  to  the  throne 

clared  independent  and  neutral  at  the  Samoan  every  little  while,  who  is  supported  by  his  own 

Conference  held  in  Berlin  in  June,  1889,  by  pleni-  and  allied  clans  in  a  fierce  conflict' with  the 

potentiaries  of  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  tribesmen  of  the  King  and  the  .««vages  of  SavaiL 

Great  Britain,  who  signed  a  general  act  provid-  who  delight  in  slaughter  and  rapine.     In  Janu- 

ing  for  the  neutrality  and  autonomous  govern-  ary,  1894,  only  a  few  months  after  Mataafa  and 

ment  of  the  islands.    The  King  is  Malietoa  Lau- '  a  aozen  of  his  chiefs  had  been  exiled  to  the  coml 

pepa,  who  was  restored  and  proclaimed  King  island  of  Taluit,  in  the   Marshall   group,  and 

again,  after  two  years  of  exile,  by  the  American,  while  27  others  were  still  expiating  in  prison  their 

German,  and  British  consuls  on  Dec.  10,  1889.  part  in  the  last  rebellion,  the  Tupuas  rose  to 

The  Superior  Judge  appointed  under  the  tripar-  place  the  younger  Tamasese  upon  tne  throne,  to 

tite  treaty  is  H.  Ide.  rule  the  Samoans  in   their  sole  interest,  with 

The  area  of  the  Samoan  Islands  is  1,700  square  native  counselors  only.    Tamasese,  a  brave,  h\A\- 

miles.  The  native  population  was  35,505  in  1887.  wart,  intelligent  young  man,  did  not  venture  to 

There  are  about  450  whites  and  1,000  Polynesian  raise  the  standanf  of  a  pretender,  though  he  vent 

laborers  from  other  islands.  into  the  war  with  his  people  and  voiced  their 

The  foreign  trade  is  conducted  chiefly  by  Ger-  complaints  against   the  Kmg  and   the  whirc^. 

mans.    The  staple  articles  are  copra,  cotton,  cof-  whom  he  threatened  to  drive  from  the  island^, 

fee,  and  fresh  fruits.  One  half  of  the  Tupuas,  the  inhabitants  of  the 

The  imports  in  1893  were  valued  at  1,386,81 1  province  of  Atua,  did  not  join  in  the  revolt,  bnt 

marks,  and  the  exports  at  642,621  marks.    Dur-  engaged  only  in  empty  declamation  and  fruitless 

ing  1893  there  were  81  vessels,  of  74,955  tons,  embassies.    Against  the  people  of  Aana,  who  did 

entered  at  the  port  of  Apia.     There  are  2  Amer-  rise,  the  cruel  troops  of  Savaii  were  let  loose  to 

ican  ocean  liners  and  1  British  steamer  from  New  cut  down  the  fruit  trees,  outrage  the  women. 

Zealand,  in   which    most    of    the  imports  are  burn  the  houses,  and  kill  horses,  pigs,  and  dogs, 

brought,  and  there  was  a  German  steamship.  The  rebellious  disposition   of  the  natives  of 

which  was  taken  off  during  the  year.    The  Ger-  Aana  had  been  intensified  by  the  action  of  the 

man  Trading  and  Plantation  Company  has  the  Chief  Justice  in  fining  and  imprisoning  certain 

whole  trade  in  copra,  which  constituted  80  per  chiefs,  and  the  outbreak  had  been  precipitated 

cent,  of  the  exports,  and  inostof  the  export  trade  by  the  act  of  the  Government,  which,  at  the  in- 

in  other  products.     This  company,  which  has  stigation  of  the  whites,  sent  troops  into  the  dts- 

large  plantations,  has  given  up  the  cultivation  of  trict  for  the  purpose  of  disarming  the  natives, 

coffee  and  the  ginning  of  cotton.   Of  the  imports,  As  soon  as  the  rebellion  broke  out  Mr.  Ide,  at 

more  than  half  come  from  Great  Britain  and  the  suggestion  of  Robert  L.  Stevenson,  had  an 

British  colonies,  mostly  on  German  account  ordinance  passed  by  the  Faipule  inflicting  severe 

The  revenue  for  1893  was  £5,995  sterling,  of  penalties  on  any  one  who  took  heads.     When  the 

which  £4,189  were  derived  from  the  native  head  troops  marched  to  the  front  he  explained  the 

tax,  £77  from  the  taxes  paid  by  natives  to  the  terms  of  the  new  law  to  the  chiefs,  and  said  that 

Samoan  Government  on  boats,  firearms,  dwelling  it  would  unfailingly  be  executed.     Nevertheles& 

houses  and  business  premises,  traders'  stores,  and  heads  were  taken,  not  only  by  the  warriors  <'f 

licenses  for  professions  and  trades,  £523  from  the  Tamasese,  who  accepted  their  presentation,  hut 

same  taxes  paid  by  Germans  both  to  the  munici-  by  the  Savaii  men,  from  whom  Malietoa  refuM-d 

pality  of  Apia  and  to  the  Samoan  Government,  to  accept  one  offered  as  a  trophy.     One  third  of 

£484  from  the  same  taxes  paid  by  British  sub-  the  King's  troops,  the  Tuamasaga,  obeyed  the 

iects,  £137  from  the  same  taxes  paid  by  Amer-  letter  of  the  law,  contenting  themselves  mirh 

leans,  £152  from  other  nationalities,  and  £433  cutting  off  the  ears  of  the  fallen  enemies.   Chief- 

from  the  tax  on  colored  lalx)rers   paid  by  the  Justice  Ide  was  unable  to  proceed  against  the 

German  Trading  and  Plantation  Company*  violators  of  the  law,  because  they  were  included 

Rebellion  of  Tamasese. — Malietoa  is  one  of  in  the  general  amnesty  arranged  by  the  consuI> 

several  chiefs  of  clans,  and  can  rely  only  on  the  without  his  concurrence.    The  excuse  of  the  cc»n- 

obedience  and  support  of  his  own  people,  the  suls  was  that  there  was  danger  of  a  massacre  of 

Tuamasaga  and  a  part  of  Savaii.    The  Samoans  the  whites  in  Apia  if  the  war  continued, 

generally  have  refused  to  acknowledge  his  rule  During  March  a  scries  of  sharp  skirmishes  took 

or  to  pay  taxes  to  the  Government,  regarding  it  place  in  which  the  Savaiians  were  generally  fuc- 

as  a  white  men's  Government,  and  the  King  as  a  cessful,  driving  their  adversaries  from  their  for- 

mere  puppet  in  their  hands.    The  King  and  the  tified  camps  into  the  inaccessible  forests  on  the 

Faipule,  his  council,  have  been  constrained  to  act  mountains  and  ravaging  their  country.    The  lo^< 

at  the  dictation  not  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  on    the    Goveniment    side  was  60  killed  and 

president  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Apia,  who  wounded,  while  on  the  side  of  the  rebels  hundreds 

are  his  official  advisers  under  the  treaty,  but  of  were  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners, 

the  consuls  of  the  3  powers,  who  can  call  for  the  The  consuls  went  to  Aana  and  finally  sne- 

interference  of  war  snips,  and  who  are  ruled  only  ceeded  in  arranging  an  armistice  between  the 

by  regard  for  the  commercial  interests  and  for  contending  parties  and   the  preliminaries  of  a 

the  personal  security  of  their  compatriots.    The  peace  whereby  full  j>ardon  was  to  be  mnted  \o 

Samoans,  who  look  with  contempt  upon  the  ideas  the  rebels  on  condition  that  they  should  surren- 

and  customs  of  white  people  and  despise  their  der  50  rifles,  make  20  miles  of  road,  and  pay  the 
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fines  levied  bj  the  Chief  Justice  that  had  origi-  of  the  coast,  and  the  insurrection  broke  out 

nally  provoked  their  resistance.  again  in  Aana.    The  German  commander  hav- 

The  Aanas  were  willing  to  observe  the  peace  ing  refused  to  help  the  British  in  suppressing 

and  return  to  their  villages  but  for  the  Savaiians,  the  rebels,  Malietoa  was  told  that  he  could  ex- 

who  refused  to  go  back  to  their  island  and  set-  pect  no  further  assistance  from  the  war  ships, 

tied  in  Tuaraasaga,  on  the  border  of  Aana.    The  The    English    commander,    however,  conveyed 

German  cruiser  **  Falke "  arrived  on  April  15,  him  to  Aana,  and  while  both  vessels  lay  off 

and  the  English  man-of-war  **  Cura9oa  "  on  April  shore  sent  a  message  to  Tamasese  commanding 

21.     When  the  Savaiians  at  last  promised  to  him  to  come  on  board  and  "  crawl  to  the  feet  of 

withdraw  to  their  homes,  after  celebrating  a  Malietoa,**  and  to  give  up  100  rifles  and  disband 

peace  festival,  all  save  100  men  for  the  protec-  his  army  "or  take  the  consequences."     Herr 

tion  of  the  Government,  the  Aanas  agreed  to  Schmidt,  who  was  laboring  with  Tamasese  as  a 

the  terms  of  the  peace  and  sent  in  the  50  stand  of  mediator,  induced  him  to  accept  these  terms  and 

arms — useless,  broken  guns — on  May  21.    The  to  deliver  up  some  escaped  convicts.    Accord- 

Savaiians  did  not  depart,  however,  for  the  people  ingly  he  went  on  board  and  made  his  subrois- 

of  Atua,  angered  at  the  failure  of  the  Govern-  sion.    The  people  of  the  disturlied  districts  were 

ment  and  the  whites  to  rid  the  island  of  their  not  submissive.    They  would  pay  no  taxes,  and 

hereditary  enemies  from  Savaii,   were  arming  when  the  land  commissioners  went  to  Aana  to 

themselves,  and  threatened  to  attack  the  Sa-  survey  claims  they  were  not  allowed  to  do  their 

vaiians  in  behalf  of  their  brothers  of  Aana.  work.    The  claims  filed  with  the  land  commis- 

When  the  King  sent  some  of  his  regular  forces  sion  amount  to  24,000  acres  more  than  the  actual 

into  Atua  to  assert  his  authority  they  were  re-  area  of  the  islands.     British  subjects  claim  titles 

ceived  with  rifle  shots.    The  King's  forces  were  to  283,600,    Americans    276,000,    and    Germans 

soon  confronted  by  a  large  body  of  rebels.    Skir-  135,122   acres.    The   war   vessels   remained    in 

mtshes  occurred,  and  robberies  and  the  taking  Samoan  waters    because  both  factions   armed 

of  heads  and  the  maltreatment  of  women  began  themselves    for   a   fresh    struggle.     The   only 

aeain.    Tamasese  headed  the  insurgent  party,  sources  of  income  were  the  municipal  rates  of 

which  was  joined  by  warriors  from  Aana.    There  Apia  after  the  people  refused  to  pay  the  head 

were  said  to  be  7,000  under  arms.    The  German  tax,  amounting  to  more  than  half  their  gross 

naval  officers  svmpathized  with  Tamasese  and  revenues,  for  the  support  of  foreign  officials. 

his  followers.    {Nevertheless,  when  Chief-Justice  The  salanes  of  the  King's  advisers  are  $5,000 

Ide  and   Herr  Schmidt,  the  President  of  the  and   $6,000,   while  the    King's   salarv  is  only 

Municipal  Council,  joined  the  consuls  in  a  re-  $1,000,  and  for  many  months  he  had  received 

qaest  for  the  intervention  of  the  war  ships  for  none. 

the  re-establishment  of  law  and  order,  the  Ger-  In  November  the  representatives  of  all  the 
man  and  English  commanders  jointly  sent  an  villages  that  were  opposed  to  the  Govei*n- 
ultimatum  requiring  10  chiefs  to  tender  their  ment  withdrew  from  Apia  to  Atua  to  hold  meet- 
submission  on  board  the  ^^Cura^oa*'  and  deliver  ings.  Both  Atua  and  Aana  forbade  inhabitants 
up  50  guns.  The  chiefs  went  through  the  form,  of  the  districts  that  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
and  returned  to  the  rebel  camp.  The  50  rifles  Government  to  return  to  their  villages,  some  of 
that  were  surrendered  were  worn-out  weapons,  which  were  burned  down. 
as  usual.  After  the  departure  of  the  vessels  the  SANTO  DOMINGO,  a  republic  in  the  West 
rebels  attacked  a  village  where  Malietoa  was  Indies  occupying  the  eastern  part  of  the  island 
supposed  to  be.  Desultory  fighting  continued  of  Hayti  or  Santo  Domingo.  The  Congress  is  a 
for  two  months,  both  sides  holding  their  posi-  single  house  of  22  members,  elected,  like  the 
tions.  while  planting  was  entirely  neglected.  President,  indirectly  for  four  vears.  Gen.  Ulises 
On  Aug.  10,  as  the  result  of  conferences  between  Heureaux,  who  first  became  Wesident  on  July 
the  consuls  and  the  naval  officers,  the  British  20,  1886,  was  re-elected  for  the  second  time  in 
cruiser  "Cura9oa"  and   the  German  corvette  November,  1892. 

"  Bussard "  proceeded  to  the  rebel  stronghold.  The  area  of  the  republic  is  18,045  square 
Luatoanuu,  and  notified  the  chiefs  that  the  place  miles.  The  population  is  estimated  at  417,000. 
would  be  bombarded  next  morning.  The  rebels  Santo  Domingo,  the  capital  city,  had  14,150  in- 
evacuated  their  stronghold  during  the   night,  habitants  in  1892. 

After  shelling  and  nearly  destroying  the  fortifi-  The  receipts  of  the  Government  for  1890  were 

cations  the  naval  commanders  again  com  muni-  estimated  in  the  budget  at  $3,828,329,  and  ex- 

cated  with  the  chiefs,  ordering  them  to  disperse  penses  at  $3,837,300.    There  is  a  foreign  debt 

their  followers  and  surrender  their  arms.    They  amounting  to  £714,300  sterling,  with  £680,000 

refused,  and  marched  along  the  coast  toward  interest  in  arrears  at  the  end  of  1890.    A  new  6- 

Lufilufi,  where  they  made  a  stand  and  attacked  per-cent.  loan  of  £900.000  was  contracted  in 

the  King's  forces  that  pursued  them,  killing  sev-  1890,  on  which  no  interest  has  been  paid  since 

eral  men.    On  Aug.  13  the  naval  vessels  opened  March,    1893.      The    internal    debts    in    1889 

fire,  killing  or  wounding  a  large  number,  while  amounted  to  $2,931,375  in  1889.    The  revenues 

Malietoa's  forces  attacked  by  land.    The  rebels,  are  collected  by  the  San  Domingo  Improvement 

whose  loss  was  heavy,  sued   for  peace.      The  Company,  an  American  corporation,  which  has 

chiefs  went  on  board  the  "Cura(;oa    and  prom-  acquired  the  bonds  held  by  a  Dutch  firm  and 

ised  to  submit  to  Malietoa's  rule,  to  pay  taxes,  contracted  to  complete  the  railroad  toward  the 

and  to  deliver  up  100  rifies.    On  the  following  center  of  the  island.    This  company  has  also 

evening,  having  been   re-enforced   bv  Aanites,  undertaken  to  introduce  a  new  coinage  on  a 

they  renewed  the  attack  upon  the  Icing's  men,  gold  basis,  with    subsidiary  silver    dollars  8^ 

and  the  "Bussard"  fired  upon  them  through  grains  heavier  than   those  of  the  united  and 

the  night    The  rebels  withdrew  from  this  part  fractional  coins  of  full  proportional  weight  and 
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fineness.     Mexican  dollars  are  current  still,  but  line — the  chief  practical  result  of  which  is  the 

for  less  than  their  bullion  value.  tuberculin  test  for  consumption  eenns  in  catt^ 

There  were  192  vessels,  of  102.532  tons,  entered  — the  true  direction  of  progress  has  been  found 

at  the  port  of  Santo  Domingo  in  1893 ;  and  in  in  the  present  decade  in  the  cultivation  and  re- 

the  previous  year  129,  of  147.347  tons,  at  Puerto  enforcement  of  the  blood  as  the  true  citadel  of 

Plata.    The  exports  are  coffee,  mahogany,  log-  life,  in  its  perfection  impregnable,  as  immemorial 

wood,  lignum  vitie,    fustic,  lancewocS,   cacao,  experience  and  modem  science  unitedly  testilr, 

sugar,  honey,  tobacco,  and  hides.  to  the  assaults  of  infection,  whether  by  microlit^ 

There  is  a  railroad  from  Samana  to  La  Vega,  or  by  their  toxic  products.    Two  general  mttb- 

71  miles,  which  is  being  extended  to  Santiago,  ods  of  re-enforcing  the  blood  against  diseafe 

The  telegraph  between  Puerto  Plata  and  San-  have  been  found  enectual  to  degrees  so  pn>roi9>- 

to  Domingo,  229  miles,  with  branches,  connects  ing  as  to  announce  a  new  medical  epoch  of  us- 

with  the  French  submarine  cable.    The   post  precedented     importance.      Hematnerapy,    or 

office  in  1892  carried  323,662  internal  and  205,-  treatment  by  blood  (practically  the  bfood  of 

075  international  letters.  animals)  is  a  comprehensive  term  for  the  sy^em 

Political  Conspiracy.  —  The  disaffection  in  both  of  its  mettiods,  but  has  been  limited  bv 
with  the  President  broke  out  in  open  revolt  a  usage  to  the  application  of  robust  animal  hiooi, 
few  days  after  the  execution  of  the  Baez  brothers,  in  its  ordinary  activity,  to  the  maladies  that  re- 
in December,  1893.  This  insurrection  was  put  suit  from  debilitation  or  exhaustion  of  the  vital 
down  after  less  than  a  fortnight's  fightmg.  fluid  in  man,  such  as  amemia,  innutrition,  dehil- 
Heureaux  still  dreaded  his  enemies,  however,  ity,  ulcers,  and  exsanguination  from  choleraic, 
and  took  ever)^  means  to  terrify  them,  causing  traumatic,  or  post-partum  hipmorrhaee,  but  with* 
the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  several  promi-  out  excluding  from  view  the  probab^  efficacy  of 
nent  persons  known  to  be  hostile  to  him.  He  this  natural,  mnocuous,  and  purely  phystoloeic*! 
had  spies  everywhere,  and  permitted  no  foreign-  agent  in  all  cases,  except  possibly  where  epiaem- 
ers  to  land  without  passports.  During  January  ics  of  extraordinary  virulence  assault  the  unpn- 
and  February,  1894,  a  dozen  persons  were  re-  pared  system  without  warning.  For  these  pur- 
ported to  have  been  tried  by  court-martial  and  poses  ox  blood  of  unimpaired  vitality,  purified  of 
executed.  One  of  these  was  Francisco  Pidfado,  msoluble  elements  by  a  cold  process  and  pre- 
whose  brother,  the  Spanish  consul,  was  uncere-  served  permanently  aseptic,  is  everywhere  acces- 
moniously  banished.    In  July  another  plot  to  sible  to  the  physician. 

assassinate  the  President  was  scented    oy  the        That  more  specialized  hiematberapy  which  15 

secret  agents,  in  consequence  of  which  several  directed  exclusivelv  to  the  resistance  of  specific 

men  were  arrested  and  Gen.  Bobadilla  was  shot  infections  is  called!  "  sero-therapy,**  as  being  an 

as  the  ringleader.    The  arrests  led  to  another  artificial  cultivation  of  the  blood  serum  to  the  re> 

disturbance  in  the  capital,  which  was  quelled  enforcement  of  its  natural  immunitive  powers  in 

with  the  usual  rigor.  special  directions,  according  to  the  particular 

Qnarrel  with  France.— Before  the  last  elec-  variety  of  infection  to  be  combated.    Various 
tion  President  Heureaux,  wishing  to  pay  arrears  species  of  animals  were  at  first  found  to  be  nat- 
of  salary  due  the  officials,  contracted  to  borrow  urally  proof  or  '*  immune  "  against  the  attacks  of 
200,000  francs  from  the  Banque  Dominicaine,  a  particular  species  of  microbes.    In  searching  for 
French  corporation,  on  the  security  of  treasury  the  cause  of  this  immunity,  that  it  might  be 
bonds  at  half  their  nominal  value  and  at  15  per  transferred  to  man,  it  was  found  to  reside  in  their 
cent,  interest.  M.  Marcenas.  the  head  of  the  bank,  blood,  as  a  protective  substance  or  potency  in  the 
who  was  a  rival  candidate  for  the  presidency,  serum,  which  is  bactericidal  and  also  cytocidal 
refused  to  advance  the  monev  without  the  se-  to  the  blood  cells,  both  red  and  white,  of  animals 
curity  of  the  stamp  duties,  which  were  already  of  other  species.   To  this  substance  or  potency  is 
pledged  elsewhere.      Tleureaux  thereupon    de-  ^iven  the  name  alexin.    Buchner  and  Vaughao 
manded  the  return  of  the  bonds,  having  received  mdependently  concur  in  deriving  this  principle 
an  offer  of  the  money  from  another  £ink.     He  from  the  leucocytes  or  white  cells  of  the  blood, 
appealed  to  the  courts,  which  ordered  the  bank  and  Vaughan  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  cdd- 
eitner  to  advance  the  money  or  to  return  the  tained  in  the  nucleus  of  those  cells,  from  which 
bonds.    The  bank  disputed  the  impartiality  of  he  has  isolated  a  substance  possessing  its  pro 
this  Judgment,  whereupon  Gen.  Heureaux  affixed  tective  property,  which  has  thence  acquired  the 
the  fiovernraent  seals  to  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  name  of  nuclein.    By  charging  the  blood  of  any 
The  French  consul  then  intervened,  and  placed  animal  with  a  specific  microbe  or  its  toxic  prod- 
his  seals  over  those  of  the  Dominican  Govern-  nets,  and  thus  setting  up  an  extraordinary  ctm- 
ment.    These  seals  were  removed  by  order  of  tention  between  the  poison  and  its  natural  an- 
the   President.     The   French  consul    regarded  tagonist  in  the  blood  of  the  animal — but  only  to 
this  act  a  violation  of  international   law  and  such  degree  that  the  animal  blood  is  sure  of  Vic- 
telegraphed   to  his  Government,  which  sent  2  tory  in  the  contest — it  is  found  that  the  protect- 
men-of-war  to  Dominican  waters.     Gen.  Heu-  ive  principle  in  the  blood  becomes  progressively 
reaux  offered  to  deposit  200,000  francs  in  any  invigorated  by  the  exercise,  and  at  length  to  a 
other  bank,  but  the  proposition  was  not   ac-  prodigious  degree.    Its  vigor  is  tested  by  a  spe- 
cepted,  and  diplomatic  relations  were  broken  off.  cific  action  in  the  blood  of  susceptible  animals 

SERO-THEBAPT.     In  the  decade  preceding  which  are  quickly  killetl  by  it  in  sufficient  quan- 

this  bacteriology  had  developed  a  variety  of  ex-  tity,  probably  by  the  joint  action  of  the  cytocidal 

periments  for  antagonizing  microbes  by  other  power  of  the  alexin,  destroying  whatever  resist- 

microbes.  or  by  their  own  kind,  or  by  their  auto-  ant  force  the  blood  of  the  victim  might  have 

toxic  product  attenuated,  on  the  principle  of  vac-  possessed,  and  of  the  morbific  products  of  the 

cination  for  smallpox.    Wanting  success  on  this  microbe  which,  though  overcome  by  the  immu- 
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n^ized  animal,  were  not  wholly  expelled  from  its  the  health  of  the  animal  with  tuberculin,  etc.,  a 
blood.     In  the  serum  of  this  victorious  animal  small  trial  injection  of  the  toxine  is  administered 
bas  accumulated  such  bactericidal  or  antitoxic  and  the  effects  noted  and  modified  by  treatment 
power  that  if  it  is  thrown  into  conflict  with  the  if  necessary  in  the  course  of  a  few  days'  observa- 
specific  microbe  or  its  toxines  in  the  blood  of  a  tion.    The  injections  are  continued  once  a  week 
buman  subject  affected  therewith  (but  so  ad-  or  oftener,  according  to  the  time  of  recovery  from 
justed  in  quantity  and  strength  and  so  gradually  immediate  effects,  for  nearly  ninety  days,  the 
applied  as  not  to  overtax  but  to  stimulate  the  dose  beinj?  steadily  increased  until  at  last  it  is 
resistant  capacity  of  the  patient)  its  virtue  is  dif-  perhaps  five  hundred  times  as  strong  as  at  first, 
fused  throughout  the  natural  circulation,  the  re-  and  the  system  has  become  insensible  to  its  ef- 
active  power  of  the  patient's  blood  is  invigorated  fects  beyond  the  local  inflammation  at  the  punc- 
at  once  by  the  re-enforcement  from  without  and  ture.    When  this  condition  is  reached,  ana  not 
by  the  conflict  excited  with  the  microbes  or  tox-  before,  the  blood  becomes  rich  in  the  antitoxine. 
ines  of  the  disease,  and  as  a  result  the  patient  8.  The  withdrawal  and  preparation  of  the  serum, 
comes  to  share  the  victory  as  well  as  the  conflict  The  blood  of  the  horse,  to  the  amount  of  6  or  8 
of  the  immune  animal  with  which  he  has  been  litres  at  a  bleeding,  is  withdrawn  from  the  jugu- 
pnt  into  partnership.    In  the  case  of  persons  ex-  lar  vein  into  sterilized  bottles  with  all  antiseptic 
posed  to  an  infection  but  not  as  yet  possessed  by  precautions,  allowed  to  coagulate,  and  placed  in 
it,  the  same  process  becomes  one  of  immuniza-  an  ice  chest  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  the 
tion  against  the  threatened  attack,  although  it  serum  will  have  separated,  and  is  then  trans- 
is  not  yet  found  that  such  immunization  is  per-  ferred  through  a  pipette  to  proper  receptacles  for 
manent  or  even  very  long  continued.    At  all  use.    The  administration  of  the  serum  to  the  pa- 
events,  it  almost  infallibly  defends  against  the  tient  is  generally  similar  to  that  of  any  otner 
present  danger,  and  by  its  general  application  as  subcutaneous  injection.    The  locality  preferred 
prophylactic  may  yet  expel  and  thenceforward  for  injection  is  generally  the  side.    It  is  advised 
Keep  at  bay,  like  smallpox,  the  hosts  of  pesti-  that  whenever  the  physician  suspects  a  case  of 
lence.  diphtheria  he  shoulu  immediately  inject  a  dose 
While  tetanus  and  cholera  were  earlier  heard  of  20  cubic  centimetres  and  give  to  all  those  ex- 
of  as  objects  of  attack  on  this  line,  the  great  in-  posed  to  the  possible  infection  a  protective  dose 
terest  inspired  by  reports  of  unequivocfu  success  of  5  cubic  centimetres.    These  doses  are  for  chil- 
has  been  centered,  thus  far,  on  the  most  usually  dren,  but  for  subjects  as  old  as  fifteen  years  they 
formidable  of  the  infections  save  tuberculosis —  are  duplicated  on  the  other  side  at  the  same  time, 
diphtheria.    The  success  realized  in  combating  The  only  risk  incurred  is  said  to  be  that  of  giv- 
this  terrible  infection  has  been  universal,  though  ing  rise  to  slight  urticaria  or  nettle  rash.    There 
not  uniform,  in  the  hospitals  of  the  chief  cities  remain,  however,  as  in  all  cases  of  disease  and 
of  the  civilized  world,  the  apparent  reduction  of  modes  of  treatment,  elements  of  uncertainty  and 
mortality  froii^  actual  attacks  ranging  from  10  variation  due  to  possible  complications  in  the 
per  cent,  to  80  per  cent,  while  the  nrevented  at-  constitution  or  health  of  the  patient,  which  keep 
tacks  must  have  been  close  to  100  per  cent.,  room  always  for  skillful  discrimination.    In  a 
wherever  the  prophylactic  has  been  applied  to  few  cases  quite  serious  trouble  has  been  reported 
families  and  neignborhoods  exposed  to  the  dis-  following  the  treatment,  though  nothing  so  seri- 
ease.    In  an  exhaustive  critical  discussion  of  the  ous  as  death  by  diphtheria  or  death  &om  the 
treatment  by  the  Berlin  Medical  Society,  which  after  effects  of  the  treatment.    It  is  obvious  that 
was  prolonged  for  several  days,  Prof.  Virchow,  much  is  yet  to  be  learned  respecting  the  best  use 
the  severest  critic  of  the  new  bacteriological  ther-  of  the  remedy  and  the  net  result  after  all  conse- 
apeutics,  announced  his  hesitating  experimenta-  quences  are  known.    There  are  not  wanting  con- 
tion  with  the  senim  and  his  unequivocal  con-  servative  critics  who  assert  that  disorders  of  the 
cession  of  its  virtue  from  the  following  most  kidneys,  joints,  and  other  seats  of  chronic  dis- 
si^iflcant  tests,  positive  and  negative,  in  the  ease  are  sure  to  follow  such  a  vigorous  interfer- 
Kaiser-and-Kaisenn-Priedrich  Hospital :  Begin-  ence  with  the  routine  of  Nature.    The  more  en- 
ning  in  March,  1894,  the  cases  of  diphtheria  were  thusiastic  friends  of  the  treatment  are  equally 
treated  with  Aronson's  serum  for  eight  weeks,  sure  that  no  such  thing  is  to  be  feared  in  view 
when  the  supply  suddenly  gave  out.    The  result  of  present  experience,  although  it  must  be  ad- 
had  been  recoveries,  54 ;  deaths,  8.   For  the  next  mitted  that  the  time  has  yet  been  short  for  ade- 
seveu  weeks,  when  there  was  no  serum,  the  deaths  quate  observation.    The  following  is  the  chro- 
exceeded  the  recoveries  55  to  54.    Hochst's  serum  nology  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  diphtheria  and 
was  then  obtained,  and  for  the  next  six  weeks  the  its  sero- therapeutic  treatment : 
recoveries  were  69,  to  12  deaths.    This  experi-  1883,  the  aiphtheritic  bacillus  discovered  by 
roent  seems  to  have  disposed  of  all  doubt  as  to  Klebs  in  the  false  membrane, 
the  beneficent  power  of  sero-therapy  in  diphthe-  1884,  the  bacillus  isolated  and  proved  upon 
ria  at  least.  animals  as  to  the  false  membrane,  by  Loemer, 

The  preparation  of  the  serum  is  in  three  steps  whence  known  as  the  Klebs- Loeflaier  bacillus, 

or  stages:  1.  The  preparation  of  the  original  spe-  1888,  proving  of  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus 

ciflc  poison  from  a  bouillon  culture  of  the  mi-  completed  as  to  the  diphtheritic  paralysis,  by 

crobes  which  is  filtered,  tested  to  a  standard  of  Roux  and  Yersin.    Continuing  their  investiga- 

virulency  on  guinea  pigs,  and  sealed  up  for  pres-  tions,  they  discovered  later  the  diphtheritic  tox- 

ervation'in  darkness  and  fixed  temperature.    2.  ine  produced  by  the  bacillus  and  proved  it,  as  to 

The  immunization  of  the  animal  that  is  to  fur-  the  paralysis,  etc.,  the  same  as  with  the  microbe, 

nish   the   serum,  preferably  the    horse,  which  The  German  bacteriologists  proceeded  from  these 

stands  the  process  better  and  yields  more  and  data  in  experiments  by  inoculation  of  animals  for 

stronger  serum  than  any  other.    After  testing  immunity  under  the  lead  of  Karl  Fraenckel  and 
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Behring.  The  latter,  in  conjunction  with  Kita-  Commnnieations. — ^The  railroads  in  the  be- 
sato,  developed  the  principle  of  sero-therapy  in  ginning  of  1894  had  a  length  of  337  miles.  Their 
application  to  diphtheria  and  tetanus.  The  cost  was  90,810,708  dinars.  The  fxibt  oi&ce  in 
•  manufacture  of  the  antitoxine  serum  has  been  1893  forwarded  9,991,000  domestic,  5,811,000 
'carried  on  under  Roux  in  the  Pasteur  Institute  foreign,  and  1,458,000  transit  letters,  newspa- 
by  Behring,  Aronson,  and  others  in  Germany,  pers,  etc.  The  telegraphs  had  in  1893  a  leneth 
among  the  pioneers ;  but  it  is  now  in  full  opera-  of  1,916  miles,  with  4,072  miles  of  wire.  The 
tion  under  medical  authorities  in  many  institu-  postal  and  telegraph  receipts  for  1893  were 
tions  endowed  for  the  purpose  in  different  cities  1,067,485  dinars,  and  expenses  1,401,199  dinars, 
of  Europe  and  America,  so  that  it  can  not  be  The  number  of  dispatcnes  wired  in  1893  was 
long  before  the  antidote  will  be  as  accessible  and  923,412,  of  which  778,944  were  paid  internal  and 
familiar  to  the  medical  profession  as  the  vaccine  109,493  international  messages, 
virus  or  the  haematherapeutic  "  bovinine."^  The  Army. — The  law  of  1889  makes  militarr 
8ERYIA,  a  monarchy  in  southeastern  Eu-  service  obligatory  for  one  year  in  the  active  artDv 
rope.  TheConstitutionof  Jan.  3, 1889,  abolished  and  nine  years  m  the  reserve.  The  budgetair 
the  prerogative  of  nominating  members*  to  the  strength  of  the  army  in  1893,  exclusive  of  the 
legislative  body,  which  is  called  the  Skupshtina.  staffs  and  superior  officers,  was :  Infantry.  35H 
There  are  134  members,  1  to  4,500  of  population,  officers  and  7,160  men ;  cavalry.  42  officers  and 
elected  by  the  direct  suffrage  of  all  male  citizens  1,191  men ;  artillery,  148  officera  and  2,589  men ; 
who  have  paid  the  annual  poll  tax.  The  reigning  engineers,  28  officers  and  999  men ;  train,  2  offi- 
King  is  Alexander  I,  born  Aug.  14, 1876,  who  sue-  cers  and  65  men ;  sanitary  service,  2  officers  and 
ceeded  to  the  throne  on  March  9,  1889,  after  the  108  men ;  total,  580  officers  and  12,112  men. 
abdication  of  King  Milan,  his  father.  On  April  with  2,773  horses  and  206  field  guns.  The  war 
13,  1893,  by  a  coup  cT^tal,  he  abolished  the  re-  strength  of  the  regular  army  is  105,575  men  of 
|;ency  to  which  the  executive  power  had  been  all  ranks ;  the  total  war  effective,  337,323  men. 
mtrusted  pending  his  minority,  and  assumed  all  Constitntional  Crisis. — The  Cabinet  that 
the  royal  prerogatives.  The  ministry,  at  the  be-  the  young  King  appointed  after  he  dismissed  the 
ginning  of  1894,  was  composed  as  follows :  Minis-  Regents  I'epresented  the  Radical  party,  which 
terof  War,  Gen.  S.Gniicn,  who  assumed  the  pre-  embraces  tne  independent  peasant  proprietors, 
miership  after  the  death  of  Dr.  L.  Dakich  in  De-  who  form  90  per  cent,  of  the  voting  population, 
cember,  1893 ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  A.  Ni-  This  party,  which  is  extremely  democratic  in  il> 
kolich;  Ministerof  Finance,  Dr.  M.Vuich;  Min-  theories  of  domestic  politics  and  strongly  otv- 
ister  of  Public  Works,  S.  Stankovich ;  Minister  Russian  in  foreign  politics,  opposing  the  Pro- 
of the  Interior,  S.  Milosavlievich ;  Minister  of  gressives  that  were  favored  by  Kin^  Alilan  and 
Justice.  P.  Maximovich ;  Minister  of  Agriculture  the  Austrian  associations  that  he  cultivated  an- 
and  Commerce,  M.  Miloshevich;  M mister  of  der  their  influence,  began  to  clamor,  after  the 
Public  Instruction  and  Worship,  M.  Wesnich.  death  of  Dr.  Dokich  removed  his  restraining  ao- 
Area  and  Popnlatlon. — The  area  of  Servia  thority,  for  the  realization  of  the  Radical  pn>- 
is  19,050  square  miles.  The  population  in  the  gramme,  which  aims  at  cutting  down  the  ex- 
beginning  of  1893  was  computed  to  be  2,250,712,  penses  of  the  General  Government  to  the  mini- 
of  which  number  1,156,408  were  males  and  1,094,-  mum  and  the  replacement  of  the  standing  army 
304  females.  The  number  of  marriages  in  1893  bv  a  militia  capable  of  defending  the  political 
was  23,679 ;  of  births,  95,232;  of  deaths,  66,568;  liberties  of  the  people  from  domestic  usurpers, 
excess  of  births,  28,664.  Belgrade,  the  capital,  as  well  as  from  foreign  foes.  They  demanded 
had  54,249  inhabitants  in  1890.  that  arms  should  be  furnished  to  the  militia- 
Finances. — The  budget  for  1894  makes  the  men  in  their  houses,  and  made  preparations  to 
receipts  from  direct  taxation  20,544,600  dinars  legislate  to  that  effect.  The  Kme  set  himself 
or  francs;  from  customs,  6,000,000  dinars ;  from  firmly  against  this  scheme,  but  he  could  not 
excise,  4,082,000  dinars ;  from  law  courts,  2,360,-  resist  the  demands  for  a  sweeping  reductioo 
000  dinars;  from  monopolies,  15.940,000  dinars;  in  taxation,  for  this  had  been  promised.  But 
from  domains,  railroads,  telegraphs,  posts,  etc.,  instead  of  this  new  taxes  were  required,  and 
3,479,000  dinars;  from  state  railroads,  5,500,000  these  the  Radical  Government  would  find  it  im- 
dinars;  from  educational  and  sanitary  service  possible  to  collect,  even  if  they  should  be  de- 
funds,  600,000  dinars;  from  various  other  creed  by  the  Skupshtina.  Ex-King  Milan.  U> 
sources,  5,250,000  dinars ;  total  ordinary  revenue,  whom  his  son  appealed  for  counsel  and  help,  ar- 
63,755,600  dinars.  The  total  expenditure  was  rived  in  Belgrade  on  Jan.  21,  1894,  and  on  the 
reckoned  at  63,623,868  dinars,  the  chief  it«ras  same  day  Gen.  Gruich  placed  the  rej^ignation  of 
being  21,691,530  dinars  for  the  public  debt,  12,-  the  Cabinet  in  the  hands  of  the  King  on  the 
465,000  dinars  for  the  army,  and  4,885,055  dinars  ground  that  the  presence  of  Milan  was  uncon- 
forpublic  works.  Th e ci v i  11  ist  is  1,200,000 dinars,  stitutional  and  contrary  to  the  compact  that  he 
The  capital  of  the  public  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1894,  had  made  with  the  countrv  upon  abdicating, 
was  340,692,542  dinars,  of  which  154,485,000  M.  Vesnich  had  already  resigned  the  portfolio 
dinars  represent  railroad  loans.  of  Public  Instruction  some  days  previous. 

Commerce. — The  imports  in  1893  were  val-  The  Radical  press  attacked  the  ex-King  vio- 
ued  at  40,923,000  dinars  and  the  exports  at  48.-  lently  with  immunity,  the  Constitution  grantine 
91 1,000  dinars.  The  trade  with  Austria  amounted  free  scope  to  newspaper  strictures,  unless  applied 
to  23,756,000  dinars  on  the  side  of  imports  and  to  the  reigning  monarch.  The  elder  Obrenovich 
43,196,000  dinars  on  the  export  side.  Of  the  to-  thereupon  induced  his  son  to  issue  a  ukase  fe- 
tal exports,  21,713,000  dinars  were  orchard  and  storing  him  to  the  honors  of  a  reigning  king: 
farm  products  and  20,624,000  dinars  animals  and  but  this  strategem  proved  futile  because  the 
animal  produce.  press  prosecutions  that  were  begun  were  thrown 
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ovit  of  court  on  the  ground  that  the  ukase  was  newspaper  can  be  suppressed  by  the    police ; 
anoonstitutional.  furthermore,  all  male  descendants  of  King  Milan 
Xbe  King  offered  to  continue  to  govern  with  are  qualified  to   ascend    the    throne,  whereas 
tlie  Radical  leaders,  provided  they  dropped  the  under  the  Constitution  of  1889  the  right  of  sue- 
proceeding  against  Avakumovich  and  the  other  cession  was  confined  to  the  offspring  of  his  mar- 
mi  nisters  m  office  at  the  time  of  the  coup  d'itat^  riage  with  Queen  Natalie.    In  many  respects  the 
to  expel  antidynastic  members  from  the  Radical  Constitution  of  1869  gives  the  Crown  a  laree 
elub,  and  to  revoke  the  law  forbidding  Milan  to  amount  of  arbitrary  power.    The  right  to  hold 
live  in  Servia.    Failing  to  come  to  an  agreement  public  assemblies  and  to  organize  secret  societies 
inriih  them,  he  sought  a  coalition  ministry,  and  and  many  of  the  privileges  of  local  administra- 
oa    Jan.  24  a  nonpartisan  one  was  constituted,  tion  were  abrogated  by  the  proclamation.    The 
^prhich  the  Liberals  and  Progressists  promised  to  King  issued  a  ukase  at  once  restoring  the  old 
support,  but  in  which  the  Radicals  refused  to  laws  relating  to  the  press,  to  communal  adminis- 
aceept  the  three  places  that  were  offered  to  them,  tration,  to  elections,  and  all  other  laws  enacted 
It  was  composed  as  follows :  Premier  and  Minis-  under  the  Constitution  of  1869.     He  appointed 
ter  of   Foreign  Affairs  and  ad  interim  of  Fi-  a  new  Council  of  State,  of  which  Nicola  Chris- 
nance,    Qeorg   Simich ;      Minister    of    Public  tich  was  made  President,  and  established  a  court 
Works,  Gen.  Sdravcovich ;  Minister  of  the  In-  of  cassation  and  a  court  of  accounts.    The  min- 
terior,   M.  Nicolaievich ;  Minister  of  War,  Col.  istr^  of  Nikolaievich,  having  tendered  its  resig- 
Milovan  Pavlovich;  Minister  of  Commerce  and  nation,  was  requested  by  the  King  to  remain. 
Agriculture,  Prof.  Liotanich ;  Minister  of  Justice  To  prevent  resistance   to  the  new  coup  ditat 
and    tid    interim    of  Education,   Prof.  Andra  vigorous  measures  were  taken  against  the  Rad- 
Georgievich.    On  the  same  day  the  Skupshtina  icals,  whose  leaders  were  arrested.     Officers  of 
was  prorogued  after  it  had  refused  to  listen  to  the  army  having  affiliations  with  that  party 
the    royal  rescript.    The  impeachment  of  the  were  placed  on  the  retired  list,  and  orders  were 
Avakumovich  Cabinet  was  ended  by  a  decree  issued  for  the  disarming  of  the  peasantry.    No 
granting  a  e^eneral  amnesty  for  political  offenses.  Radical  paper  and  only  2  papers  of  other  opin- 
The  Radical  partv  issued  a  manifesto  declaring  ions  received  licenses.     When  the  prohibition  of 
that  the  stay  of  the  ex-King  in  Servia  was  dan-  Radical  opinions  was  somewhat  relaxed  later  the 
gerous,  and  his  participation  in  public  affairs  a  Radicals  nevertheless  kept  very  silent  or  pro- 
violation  of  the  Constitution.    The  Cabinet  was  tested  their  loyalty  and  pacific  disposition,  while 
completed  on  Jan.  31  by  the  appointment  of  M.  the  Liberals  oegan  to  attack  the  Government. 
Mijatovich  as  Minister  of  Finance  and  Prof.  The  King  and  his  advisers  let  it  be  understood 
Xesiich  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.     Dis-  by  the  people  that  a  new  Constitution  would  in 
turbances  occurred  in  Belgrade,  where  on  Feb.  time  be  prepared.    At  the  close  of  October  Nico- 
22  there  were  50  members  of  the  Rarlical  party  laievich  was  forced  out  of  the  Cabinet  by  the 
arrested.     On  March  18  was  published  a  decree  King  and  his  father,  and  the  ministry  was  re- 
of  the  episcopal  synod  annulling  the  decree  of  constructed  as  follows:  Premier  and  Minister  of 
divorce  between  the  ex-King  Milan  and  Queen  the  Interior,  Nicola  Christich;  Minister  of  For- 
Natalie  that  had  been  pronounced  by  the  former  eign  Affairs,  Milan   Bogitchevich ;    Minister  of 
Metropolitan  Theodosius.  mir,  Gen.  M.  Pavlovich ;  Minister  of  Finance, 
The  Premier,  who  had  been  for  several  years  V.  J.  Petrovich;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  S. 
minister  at  the  Austrian  court,  was  in  favor  of  a  Sdravcovich ;    Minister   of    Public   Instruction 
conciliatory  policy  toward  the  Radicals,  while  and  Worship.  L.  Klerich :  Minister  of  Justice, 
Nicolaievich  wished  to  use  coercive  measures.  M.  K.  Georgievich ;  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Through  their  differences  the  Cabinet  was  broken  Commerce,  S.  Losanich. 

up.  and  a  new  one  was  constituted  on  April  8  as  SORGHUM  (also  known  as  Chinese  sugar 
follows:  Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  cane),acereal  indigenous  to  China,  lndia,and  some 
M.  Nicolaievich;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  S.  parts  of  South  Africa,  and  cultivated  to  a  con- 
Losanich ;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Prof,  siderable  extent  in  the  United  States.  In  1853 
Georgievich ;  Minister  of  Finance,  V.  J.  Petro-  sorghum  seed  was  brought  here  from  the  Geo- 
vich  ;  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  graphical  Society  of  Paris,  which  had  received 
M.  Jovanovich ;  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Andono-  earlier  samples  from  the  French  consul  at  Shang- 
vich;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  M.  Sdravcovich ;  hai.  In  1857  16  varieties  of  the  seed  were 
Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Pavlovich.  brought  to  England  from  Natal,  South  Africa, 
la  May  the  police  pretended  to  discover  an  bearing  the  name  of  imphee.  Sorghum  is  the 
extensive  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  the  main  cereal  in  Turkestan,  because  no  other  could 
Obrenovich  dynasty  and  the  restoration  of  the  be  successfully  grown  on  account  of  the  droughts. 
Karageorgevich  family.  Pashich,  who  had  re-  In  China,  more  particularly  in  the  northern  part, 
signed  his  post  as  minister  to  Russia,  but  still  sorghum  is  grown  in  the  same  manner  that  In- 
lived  in  St.  Petersburg,  was  supposed  to  be  the  dian  corn  is  grown  in  the  United  States  and  for 
chief  conspirator.  On  May  21  King  Alexander  nearly  the  same  purposes.  About  100  varieties 
addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  Servian  people  of  the  plant  are  cultivated,  and  in  the  foreign 
suspending  the  Constitution  of  Jan.  3,  1889,  and  countries  above  named  it  is  used  more  particu- 
re-establishing  that  of  July  11,  1869.  Under  larly  for  the  seed.  The  conditions  of  climate 
the  restored  Constitution  the  franchise  is  more  and  the  details  of  cultivation  so  closely  resemble 
restricted  and  voting  is  open,  instead  of  by  se-  those  required  for  the  production  of  maize,  that 
cret  ballot;  the  Government  appoints  one  third  the  cultivation  of  the  two  plants  is  very  similar 
of  the  members  of  the  Skupshtina;  newspapers  and  is  confined  to  a  colder  belt  than  the  one  re- 
must  have  a  license  from  the  Government,  which  quired  for  the  production  of  ordinary  sugar  cane, 
can  be  revoked  at  will,  and  any  impression  of  a  One  hundred  and  twenty- two  analyses  of  35 
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varieties  of  sorghum  grown  experimentally  in  has  gone  as  high  as  7  pounds.    The  crop  itself 

the  United  States  show  this  result :  Percentaffe  is  as  sure  as  the  com  crop ;  but  it  is  important 

of  sucrose,  16*18 ;   percentage  of  glucose,  1*S ;  that  the  cane  should  be  gathered  at  the  right 

percentage  of  solids  not  sugar,  8*08 ;  percentage  stage  of  maturity,  and  that  the  juice  should  be 

of  available  sugar,  11*3;  pounds  of  sugar  per  expressed  at  once;  also  that  it  be  immediatelj 

ton  of  cane.  136.    Further  experiments  at  tnat  converted  into  sirup,  else  there  is  a  large  per- 

time  showed  that  sorghum,  unlike  sugar  beet,  oentage  of  loss.      The  early  amber  was   fi^!^t 

contained  various  noncrystallizable  sugars  re-  grown  in  Minnesota  in  1878,  the  seed  coming 

quiring  much  skill  in  their  separation.    It  was  from  Indiana.    As  with  many  other  products, 

also  shown  that  sugar  from  sorghum  could  be  the  profit  on  the  sorghum  grown  in  the  United 

made  profitable  only  by  usmg  all  the  waste  prod-  States  depends  upon  a  go^  water  supply  and 

ucts.     A  strong  manure  is  formed  from  the  the  nearness  of  factories  to  the  fields  and  to 

scums  and  sediments.    A  similar  use  can  be  cheap  fuel.    Experiments  are  now  making  upon 

made  from  the  bagasse^  or  crushed  cane.    The  many  varieties  of  sorghum,  under  the  care  of  the 

proportion  of  molasses  to  sugar  is  much  better  in  Agricultural  Department  of  the  United  Slatef^ 

sorghum  than  in  the  ordinary  sugar  cane.    A  Government,  in    Maryland,  near  Washington, 

gallon  of  molasses,  weighing  11*28  pounds,  gives  The  labor  is  performed  by  the  employees  of  the 

2*75  pounds  of  absolute  alcohol ;  303  pounds  of  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  on  its  grounds, 

alcohol  at  90  per  cent. ;  and  5*5  pounas  of  rum  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  a  Southern  State,  one 

or  whisky.    In  preparing  sorghum  the  cane  is  of  the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution 

cut  into  pieces  an  inch  long,  and  then  passed  May  23, 1788 ;  area  3,750  square  miles.   The  popn- 

into  a  machine,  where  30  Knives  completely  lation,  according  to  each  decennial  census,  vis 

separate  the  fibers.    The  earlier  processes  in  the  249.073 in  1790 ;  345,591  in  1800;  415,115  in  1810; 

United   States  used  rollers  for  extracting  the  502,741  in  1820;  581,185  in  1830;  504,898  in  1840; 

juice.    It  was  found  that  only  40  or  50  pounds  668,507  in  1850;  703,708  in  1860;  705,606  in  1870; 

of  sugar  to  a  ton  of  cane  was  saved  by  this  995,577  in  1880 ;  and  1,151,149  in  1890.    Capital, 

method.    A  special  agent  was  sent  to  Europe  to  Columbia. 

study  that  process  in  beet-sugar  making  known  Government. — The  following  were  the  State 

as  "diffusion,"  or  ** saturation " ;   and  experi-  ofiicers    until  the  inauguration  of    the   newlj 

ments  were  at  once  made  by  Government  agents  elected  officers,  about  Dec.  1 :  Governor.  Ben- 

at  a  factor;^  in  Fort  Scott,  Kan.    By  the  old  jamin  R.  Tillman,  Democrat ;  Lientenant-OoT- 

Srocess  the  juice  was  crowded  from  the  cane  by  emor,  Eugene  B.  Garv ;  Secretary  of  State,  J.  E 

irect  pressure,  and  the  average  yield  of  sugar  Tindal ;   Treasurer,  W.  T.  C.  Bates :  Attomej- 

was  a  trifle  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  in  General,  0.  W.  Buchanan ;  Comptroller,  W.  H. 

the  cane ;  although  as  much  as  80  per  cent,  had  Ellerbe ;   Superintendent  of  Education,  W.  D. 

been  obtained  in  the  best  mills.     By  the  new  Majfield;  Adjutant  General,  Hugh  L.  FarleT: 

process  of  diffusion  the  juice  is  freea  from  the  Raflroad  Commissioners,  Jefferson  A.  Sligh,  b. 

impurities  that  were  found  under  the  earlier  P.  Duncan,  and  H.  R.  Thomas;  Chief  Justice  of 
process ;  the  yield  from  the  cane  averages  120  •  the  Supreme  Court,  Henry  Mclver ;   Associate 

pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton,  and  in  some  instances  Justices,  Samuel  McGowan    and  Y.  J.  Pop& 

it  runs  as  high  as  135  pounds.    The  diffusion  Judge  McGowan  retired  July  27,  and  was  sue- 

process  extracts  the  juice  of  the  cane  by  soaking,  ceeded  by  E.  B.  Gary. 

A  factory  with  a  capacity  of  200  to  250  tons  of  Finances. — The  cash  receipts  for  the  yew 

clean  sorghum  cane  a  day  requires  a  diffusion  ending  Oct.  31   were   $1,661,100.17.     Of   this, 

battery  of  12  cells,  with  a  toUl  capacity  of  1,344  $932,438.20  was  for  taxes,  $463,011.19  from  the 

cubic  feet.    The  total  cost  of  making  the  su^r  State  dispensary,  $57,827.13  from  phosphate  roy- 

at  Fort  Scott  averaged  $2  a  ton,  about  the  orig-  alty,  and  $43,423.88  from  tiie  privilege  tax  oo 

inal  cost  of  the  cane.    The  manufacture  is  en-  fertilizers.    The  expenditures  for  the  same  time 

couraged  by  a  bounty  of  2  cents  a  pound   by  were  $1,888,828.72.    The  large  items  are:  For 

the  State  of  Kansas.     It  is  estimated  that  a  ton  the  State  dispensary,  $458,580.30 ;  for  State  in- 

should  yield  100  pounds  of  first  sugar,  28  pounds  stitutions,  $259,326.27 ;  interest  on  public  debt 

of  second  sugar,  and  16  gallons  of  molasses.  The  and  expenses,  $269,755.56;   loans,  $158,158,52; 

refuse  cane  may  be  used  for  fuel  in  the  factories,  redemption  of  brown  consols,  $168,146.42 ;  saia- 

for  fodder,  or  even  for  a  coai*se  grade  of  wrap-  ries,  $149,317.70.    The  cash  balance  at  the  be- 

pin^  paper.  ginning  of  the  year  was  $227,728.55 ;  at  the  end. 

The  latest  experiments  with  sorghum  show  $203,253.24.  The  cash  liabilities  were  $402,215.06, 

that  it  can  not  be  cultivated  in  the  United  States  and  the  liabilities  other  than  cash  $6,476,544.02. 

north  of  the  thirty-ninth   parallel  of  latitude.  A  loan  was  taken  by  the  Governor  and  Treasurer, 

The  best  soil  and  climate  are  those  of  southern  under  an  act  of  1893,  of  $100,043.49.     In  fulfill- 

and  western  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory,  ment  of  the  contract  made  by  act  of  1892  with 

Other    favorable    localities    are    in    Tennessee,  the  holders  of  the  new  brown  4i  per  cents,  issued 

Louisiana,  Arkansas,  North  Carolina,  and  Texas,  for  the  redemption  of  the  brown  consols,  the 

A   more  hardy  plant  of  the  sorghum   family,  phosphate  royalty  received  from  Jan.  1,  18H 

known  as  the  "  early  amber,"   is  cultivated  to  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund  for 

some  profit  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.    A  the  reduction  of  those  bonds  and  that  stock  to 

common  average  from  1  acre  of  the  cane  is  160  the  amount  of  $56,373.73,  of  which  $25,400  was 

gallons  of  juice.    The  cane  also  produces  an  invested  in  securities  as  required  by  the  act.  The 

abundance  of  seed,  from   20  to  25  bushels  an  total  valuation  of  taxable  property  is  $174,607,- 

acrc;  and  this  is  almost  as  valuable  as  com  for  833.  against  $170,242,261  in  1893. 

feed.     The  average  yield  of  dry  sugar  to  the  Edncation. — The  report  of  the  State  SujperiD- 

gallon  of  sirup  is  about  4  pounds,  although  it  tendent  of  Education  shows  a  total  of  226,766 
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children  enrolled  in  tbepublic  schools,  of  whom  The  Charlotte,  Columbia  and  Augusta  and 
120,590  are  colored.  Tne  average  attendance  Columbia  and  Greenville  roads  were  sold  July 
was  165,115— white  77,987,  colored  77,128.  The  10,  for  $100,000  each,  to  the  Southern  Railway 
average  length  of  the  school  session  was  4*8  on  a  decree  of  foreclosure, 
months.  In  1893  it  was  but  3*71  months.  The  Indastries  and  Products.— An  article  in  the 
total  number  of  schoolhouses  is  3,088.  There  are  Boston  **  Manufacturers'  Gazette"  shows  the 
2,141  male  teachers,  who  receive  average  monthly  number,  facilities,  and  location  of  the  cotton 
wages  $23.18,  and  2,453  female  teachers,  receiving  mills  of  the  State.  Not  more  than  20  per  cent, 
on  the  average  $19.90  a  month.  The  total  paid  of  the  water  power  has  as  yet  been  developed, 
in  salaries  is  $4^,785.11.  even  in  part,  for  manufacturing.  The  greater 
At  Cletnson  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  part  of  the  mill  sites  are  in  the  northwestern  or 
College,  near  Calhoun,  the  total  number  of  Piedmont  region,  the  mean  elevation  of  which  is 
matriculates  was  635,  of  whom  284  were  in  the  about  600  feet.  The  number  of  establishments 
college  classes  and  351  in  the  preparatory  depart-  is  59,  and  the  number  of  spindles  in  operation 
ment.  The  main  building  was  burned  May  22,  629,675.  The  number  of  new  textile  mills  estab- 
with  most  of  its  contents.  The  insurance  lished  in  1894  was  23.  The  whole  number  of 
money,  $30,000,  which  did  not  cover  the  loss,  was  looms  in  the  State  is  nearly  17,000.  The  report 
used  for  a  new  building ;  this  was  nearly  of  the  Secretary  of  State  shows  that  the  proposed 
finished  at  .the  close  of  the  year,  at  a  cost  of  $23,-  capital  stock  of  the  64  companies,  chartered  dur- 
393.  The  Mechanical  Hall  has  been  enlarged  so  ing  the  year,  amounted  to  $2,764,100. 
as  to  double  its  capacity.  A  levee  has  been  con-  The  raising  of  tobacco  has  in  recent  years  come 
siructed  to  protect  the  river  lands  against  to  be  an  important  industry.  Ten  years  ago 
freshets,  and  tne  dairy  has  been  completed  and  tobacco  was  not  grown  for  the  market  to  any  ex- 
equipped  so  that  cheese  of  the  first  quality  is  tent  in  the  State.  In  1894  Darlington  County 
made  daily.  The  last  Legislature  appropriated  alone  produced  1,000,000  pounds.  The  acreage 
$10,000  for  more  land,  and  288  acres  nave  been  devoted  to  it  was  not  5  per  cent,  of  that  devoted 
bought.  The  total  amount  expended  during  the  to  cotton,  yet  the  value  was  16  per  cent,  of  the 
year,  exclusive  of  the  insurance  money,  was  $53,-  value  of  tlie  county  yield  of  cotton.  The  money 
362.78.  The  whole  expense  to  a  student  is  about  value  of  the  tobacco  crop  was  $120,000 — an  aver- 
$100  a  year,  and  this  may  be  reduced  by  his  labor  age  of  $100  to  the  acre. 

to  about  $70.  The  amount  of  phosphate  rock  raised  in  1892- 

The  Winthrop  Industrial  School  for  Girls  was  '93  was  618,000  tons;  m  1893-'94  it  was  475,000 

not  completed  at  the  time  of  the  report,  Oct.  31.  tons,  the  falling  off  being  due  to  the  disastrous 

The  buildings  have  so  far  cost  $115,500:  of  this  cvclone  of  1893,  which  disabled  all  the  river 

amount  $60,000  was   given  by  Rock  Hill,  at  plants  for  more  than  six  months.     The  land 

which  place  the  school  is  built.  mining  companies  raised  316.000  tons  in  1892- 

The  South  Carolina  College  has  a  larger  at-  '93  and  340,000  tons  in  1893-'94. 

tendance  of  new  students  than  it  has  ever  had  The  report  of  the  com  crop  for  1894  gives  the 

before ;  150  had  matriculated  during  the  first  two  State  yield  as  18,728,822  bushels,  while  that  of 

months  of  the  fall  term.  1893  was  12,501,035  bushels. 

State    Institntions. — The  daily  average  of  Figures  giving  the  amount  in  fine  ounces  of 

patients  at  the  lunatic  asylum  for  the  year  was  gold  produced  in  the  States  in  1893  credit  South 

778.    At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  798,  of  Carohna  with  5,598,  an  increase  of  30  over  the 

whom  338  were  colored.    The  per  capita  expense  product  of  1892. 

has  been  $123.37;  the  preceding  year  it  was  The  Dispensary  Law. — There  were  shooting 
1132.80.  The  total  receipts  were  $115,914.72,  affrays  in  February  at  Columbia  and  at  Well- 
and  the  disbursements  $112,383.56.  ford,  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  this 
There  were  1,062  prisoners  at  the  Penitentiary  law,  but  the  most  serious  affair  was  at  Darling- 
Oct.  31,  and  an  average  of  1,042  during  the  year,  ton,  March  30.  A  constable  there  had  reported 
There  were  51  deaths.  The  financial  statement  that  the  law  was  openly  violated,  and  asked 
shows  the  assets  to  be  $142,271.83,  and  the  liabili-  for  assistance.  Three  others  were  sent,  and  met 
ties  $115,168.88.  The  farm  lately  acquired  will  with  indignities  in  the  attempt  to  execute  the 
be  paid  for  in  full  the  coming  year.  The  hosiery  search  warrants.  More  men  were  sent,  making 
mill  was  destroyed  by  fire,  out  has  been  rebuilt  in  all  22.  A  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Dar- 
en an  enlarged  plan.  lington,  Florance,  and  ISumter  was  held,  and 
In  a  case  that  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  that  the 
in  February,  it  decided  that  chain  gangs  are  un-  searching  of  private  residences  was  an  act  of 
constitutional,  holding  that  there  is  no  right  to  tyranny  to  be  resisted  at  all  hazards.  The  Gov- 
niake  this  additional  imposition  to  fine  and  im-  ernor  being  advised  on  the  29th  that  a  mob  had 
prisonraent.  broken  into  the  armory  at  Darlington  and  taken 
Railroads. — The  railroad-tax  cases  (see  **  An-  the  guns,  ordered  the  Sumter  Light  Infantry  to 
nual  Cyclopaedia  "  for  1893,  page  690)  were  de-  the  place,  but  on  the  advice  of  the  Attorney- 
ci(le<l  in  favor  of  the  State,  March  13,  the  court  General  sent  them  home  again  the  following 
holding  that  the  assessments  were  not  exces.Mve.  day.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day  a  number  of 
Reductions  were  made  by  the  State  Board  of  the  constables  who  had  been  ordered  to  Charles- 
Rqualization  in  May,  the  accounts  showing  that  ton  were  at  the  depot  waiting  for  the  train,  when 
the  roads  had  been  making  no  profits.  a  fight  occurred  between  the  citizens  and  the 
The  South  Carolina  Railway  was  sold  at  auc-  constables.  Two  citizens  were  killed  and  2 
tion  in  April  for $1,000,000 to  the  first-mortgage  wounded;  1  constable  was  killed  and  2  were 
bondholders  for  the  amount  of  liens  prior  to  wounded.  The  riot  became  general,  and  the  con- 
their  own  bonds.  stables  fled,  and  were  pursued  with  threats  of 
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lynching.    The  whole  region  was  in  a  state  of  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  May.    The  decision 

turmoil.    The  dispensaries  at  Florence  and  Tim-  is  stated  as  follows: 

monsville  were  broken  into,  and  the  stock  be-        ^^^  ^^^e  repealing  cIeubcs  of  the  di^penwiy  •«  of 

longing  to  the  SUte  was  m  great  part  destroyed  1892  are  nuH  and  void.     (2)  These  clau»«  Vii» 

or  stolen.    The  Governor  ordered  3  companies  void,  the  previouB  law  forbidding  the  i^ale  of  tpint- 

of  Columbia  militia  to  go  by  special  train  to  the  uous  liquor  without  a  licenM  u»  in  Aill  forre  «nd  «f- 

scene  of  the  riot.     Only  one  company  tried  to  feet     (3)  Under  the  law,  as  it  now  Htandi*,  there  U 

obey  the  order,  and  it  was  prevented* by  a  mob  ?<>  authority  to  grant  licenae  for  the  *ak- of  spintuop 

that  gathered  in  front  of  the  armory.    An  order  K^"'  *"^  ^^^"^  »^«^  ^»«^«  '^^"l**  ^  abeolutdy 

for  the  Charleston  militia  to  move  was  answered  ^^* 

by  the  brigadier  general  to  the  effect  that  no        The  Supreme  Court  was  changed  July  27  by 

company  in  that  command  would  aid  in  sustain-  the  retirement  of  Justice  McGowan,  whose  soe- 

ing  the  dispensary  law.    Similar  replies  were  re-  cesser,  Eugene  6.  Gary,  had  been  elected  in  the 

ceived  from  6  other  companies  to  whom  orders  previous  December.    On  the  23d  of  that  month 

were  sent.    Others,  however,  to  the  number  of  the  executive  announced  his  intention  to  no}nm 

about  19,  responded,  making  a  force  of  about  475  the  dispensaries  Aug.  1,  under  the  act  of  1(!^3, 

men,  who  were  in  Darlington  by  April  1.    Fear-  upon  which  the  court  had  rendered  no  decision, 

ing  that  there  would  be  trouble  in  Columbia  also,  Tne  dispensaries  were  so  reopened,  and  caset 

the  Governor  called  for  volunteers  to  assemble  were  brought  before  the  court  and  argued  in 

there  and  assist  in  preserving  the  peace,  and  about  September,  and  the  decision  was  filed  in  Octo- 

300  of  those  who  responded  to  the  call  were  ber.    Justices  Pope  and  Gary  declared  the  Uw 

brought  to  the  capital  by  April  2.     The  Gov-  constitutional.  Chief- Just ico'M elver  dissenting, 
emor  declared  the  counties  of  Darlington  and        There  was  some  further  trouble  during  tb<^ 

Florence  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  placed  year  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  law;  in  Blai^k- 

them  under  martial  law,  and  took  possession  of  ville  2  men  were  killed,  1  of  them  a  constable, 

the  railroad  and  telegraph  lines,  forbidding  the  in  a  fight  about  the  opening  of  packages  in  a 

sending  of  any  messages  except  those  relating  to  hunt  for  liquors. 

business,  and  ordering  that  no  trains  be  run  ex-        LegislatlTe  Session. — The  General  Assem- 

cepl  for  the  State.    The  telegraph  companies  re-  bly  met  Nov.  27,  and  adjourned  Dec.  24. 
sisted  :  the  Western  Union  had  to  be  sensed  with        The  message  of  the  retiring  Governor  was 

an  injunction  and  forcible  possession  taken  by  largely  devoted  to  a  defense  of  the  disfiensarj 

the  military.     Newspaper  dispatches  reported  law  and  the  methods  of  its  enforcement, 
that  a  *'  blind  tiger "  office  was  opened  and  news        At  the    election    of  United   States   Senator, 

sent  out.     More  troops  were  sent  to  Darlington.  Dec.  11,  the  ex-Governor  was  the  choice  of  the 

and  kept  there  till  after  the  coroner^s  inquest.  Legislature.     The  vote  stood:   B.  R.  Tillroan, 

The  constables  testified  at  the  inquest.    Two  of  131 ;  M.  C.  Butler,  21. 

them  were  held  for  murder,  and  afterward,  on        Probably  the  most  important  measure  pas^ 

trial,  were  acquitted.    By  April  6  the  troops  were  was  that  called  the  metropolitan  police  bill    Its 

withdrawn.     The  Governor  reported   tnat  the  avowed  purpose  is  to  insure  the  netter  enforce- 

whole  cost  for  the  militia  was  $13,898.75.     Be  ment  of  the  dispensary  law  in  towns  and  cities^ 
issued  orders  disarming  all  the  companies  that        There  was  a  neated  debate  over  this  bill  one 

had  refused  to  obey  his  call,  and  one  was  dis-  Senator   going  so  far  as  to    say    that    if   h*" 

missed  from  the  service  in  disgrace.  Others  were  lived  in  a  city  he  would  advocate  rebellion,  and 

reorganized,  and  many  new  ones  formed.  that  all  freemen  and  good  citizens  should  be  on 

Two  weeks  after  the  Darlington  riot  the  Su-  that  line;  that  Calhoun  was  for  war  in  1832  for 
preme  Court  of  the  State  declared  the  act  of  less  cause ;  and  that  the  metropolitan  police  bi.i 
1892  unconstitutional.  Justice  Pope  dissenting  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  all  good  cit- 
from  the  opinion  of  the  other  2  justices.  This  izens  and  liquor  men  together  on  the  side  of  self- 
was  the  signal  for  great  demonstrations  in  some  government. 

of  the  towns.     Charleston  made  bonfires  and        A  bill  was  passed  perfecting  the  machinerr  of 

had  a  procession  headed  by  a  wagon  containing  the  general  incorporation  law  by  allowing  a cer- 

a  whisky  barrel  decorated  with  flowers.    The  dis-  tified  copy  of  the  charter  issued  by  the  Secre- 

pensaries  were  closed  and  the  constabulary  dis-  tary  of  St^te  or  the  clerk  of  court  to  be  prf»of 

missed.    The  act  of  1893  contained  substantially  of  the  existence  of  the  corporation  without  re- 

the  same  provisions  as  that  of  1892,  but  it  was  quiring  proof  of  the  preliminary  steps  now  neces- 

not  brought  before  the  court  at  that  time.    The  sary  to  ootain  a  charter. 

Governor  says  in  his  message :   "  But   while   I        Another  amends  the  recording  law  in  cases  of 

obeyed  what!  thought  was  the  law  under  the  goods  deposited  with  workmen  for  repair,  by  not 

decision  of  the  court,  1  resolved  t^  thwart  the  requiring  a  record  of  the  agreement  in  order  to 

court  if  I  could,  and  every  effort  was  put  forth  protect  them  from  the  debts  of  the  person  with 

to  prevent  the  act  of  1893  from  coming  before  whom  they  are  deposited, 
the  court  as  it  was  then  constituted.     In  the        So-called  "Scotch  mortgages"  are  abolished 
meantime  we  had  a  whisky  deluge.    During  the        Provision  was  made  for  tne  election  of  dele 

period  from  July  1,  1893,'  when  the  dispensary  gates  to  the  coming  constitutional  convention, 
law  went  into  effect,  to  April  21,  1894,  when  it        An  act  in  the  interest  of  the  smaller  railroads 

was  suspended,  277  United  States  retail  licenses  forbids  the  owning  and  controlling  of  other  roads 

were  issued.    In  the  time  the  dispensaries  were  by  competing  lines, 
closed,  April  21  to  Aug.  1,  1,174  were  issued."  Anotner  allows  juries  in  murder  cases  to  rec- 

It  was  a  question  whether  the  court  decision  ommend  a  prisoner  to  mercy,  and  thus  ciiange 

should  be  construed  as  establishing  prohibition  the  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
or  allowing  licenses,  and  a  test  case  was  brought        Executors  and  administrators  will  hereafter 
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be  obliged  to  make  annual  returns,  as  was  the  party  was  adopted,  providing  for  a  direct  pri- 

law  before  1870,  and  as  guardians  are  required  marv  for  every  office. 

to  do.  The  resolutions  approved  the  Ocala  platform 

An  act   was  passed   requiring  every  cotton  as  well  as  that  of  the  Chicago  National  Conven- 

buyer  making  purchases  from  an  original  seller  tion ;  demanded  free  coinage  of  silver  at  a  ratio 

to  keep  a  book  in  which  shall  be  inserted  the  of  16  to  1 ;  and  declared  the  dispensary  law  to  be 

number  of  bales  bought  by  him,  and  the  names  the  best  solution  of  the  liquor  Question.     The 

of  the  sellers ;  the  bales  are  to  be  numbered  and  platform  as  first  drawn  denounced  the  President 

the  numbers  entered  on  the  book.  lor  failing  to  fulfill  the  pledges  of  the  party,  and 

The  militia  law  was  amended ;  the  purpose  of  for  bribing  Congress  witn  patronage  to  carry  out 

the  amending  act  is  to  reorganize  the  guard  so  his  policy,  but  this  was  thrown  out  and  no  men- 

as  to  have  100  of  the  best  companies  make  up  tion  was  made  in  the  platform  of  the  national 

the  enlisted  militia  and  have  the  other  oompa-  Administration  or  the  President, 

nies  nominally  belonging,  of  which  there  are  The  ticket  nominated  was:    For    Governor, 

about  150,  ready  for  a  call  in  an  emergency.  John  Gary  Evans ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  W.  H. 

Other  bills  passed  were :  Timmerman ;  Treasurer,  W.  T.  C.  Bates ;  Attor- 

ReduciuiT  Dilotaffe  fees  ney-General,    0.   W.    Buchanan:    Secretary  of 

Abolish&gthntilce  offish  commi8«ioner.  State,  D.  H.  Thompkins ;    Comptroller,  James 

Chartering  the  South  Carolina  and  AugusU  Kail-  Norton ;  Adjutant  and  Inspector  General,  John 

road.  Gary  Watts :  Superintendent  of  Education,  W. 

Providing  for  the  appointujent  of  a  historical  com-  D.   Mavfield  ;    Railroad  Commissioners,   \V.  D. 

miswion  of  the  State.  Evans,  *H.  R,  Thomas,  and  J.  C.  Wilborn. 

Authorizing  the  Governor  to  locate  positions  for  The  Charleston  delegation  announced  in  the 

l;et°tvS>u°r^                  ^^^  *"'  Chickamauga  and  convention   that  they  would  not  support  the 

^*      ®*  nominees,  because  they  were  not  on  a  true  Derao- 

The  bill  for  creating  a  new  county,  to  be  called  cratic  platform.    The  Conservatives  thereupon 

Greenwood,  which  finally  failed  in  the  Assembly  called  another  convention  for  Sept.  26,  at  which 

of  1893,  was  revived,  but  again  failed  of  passage,  they  reaffirmed  the  platform  of  1890.    After  the 

Political. — The  campaign  this  year  was  un-  caucus  had  been  in  session  all  night  adjourn- 
usually  stormy.  The  contest  was  between  the  ment  was  reached  without  nominations.  A 
Reform  or  Tillman  Democrats  and  the  Inde-  strong  resolution  in  opposition  to  the  scheme  for 
pendent  or  Conservative  Democrats.  Before  the  calling  a  constitutional  convention  was  adopted, 
meeting  of  the  convention  there  was  a  lively  Dr.  Sampson  Pope  announced  himself  as  an 
canvass  between  the  two  candidates  for  the  office  Independent  Democratic  candidate  in  an  address 
of  United  States  Senator  and  several  gubema-  to  the  people,  in  which  he  explained  that  he 
torial  candidates.  The  convention  was  not  held  withdrew  from  the  primaries  to  put  himself  in 
till  September,  and  during  the  summer  Senator  position  for  the  general  election,  and  said  further, 
Butler  and  Gov.  Tillman,  with  J.  G.  Evans,  m  reference  to  the  Tillman  party:  "You  can 
Comptroller  Ellerbe,  and  Secretary  Tindal  and  have  no  peace  until  you  destroy  the  power  of 
others  addressed  mass  meetings  through  the  these  people,  and  until  you  strike  the  dispensary 
State,  the  rival  candidates  speaking  in  opposi-  law  from  the  statute  book,  for  it  is  a  vast  polit- 
tion  to  one  another.  Senator  Butler  represented  ical  machine,  and  has  been  used  in  some  counties, 
the  Conservatives,  but  the  candidates  mentioned  if  not  in  all,  as  such,  and  I  predict  will  be  used 
for  Governor  were  all  Tillman  men.     Dr.  Samp-  at  the  general  election." 

son  Pope  was  also  a  gubernatorial  candidate.  The  Prohibitionists  held  a  State  convention. 

The  Farmers*  Alliance  threatened  a  bolt  unless  but  made  no  nominations.     A  resolution  was 

the  Reformers  should  come  out  squarely  in  favor  adopted  condemning  license  or  sale  of  intoxicants 

of  Populist  principles.  by  the  State  except  for  medical,  mechanical,  or 

The  Reformers  held  a  preliminary  convention,  sacramental  purposes. 

Aug.  15,  and  nominated  J.  G.  Evans  and  W.  H.  The  count  of  the  election  gave  Evans,  the  Re- 

Timmerman  for  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Gov-  form  candidate  for  Governor.  39,507  votes,  and 

ernor.  Pope,  the  Independent  candidate,  17,278.     The 

The  Conservatives  held  a  convention,  Aug.  Legislature  stood  on  joint  ballot :  133  Reform, 
17,  a  few  days  before  the  regular  State  conven-  24  Independent  Democrats,  and  3  Republicans, 
tion.  The  call  was  accompanied  by  a  resolution  There  was  a  small  majority  in  favor  of  the 
declaring  that  the  party  machinery  was  in  con-  constitutional  convention— 31,402  to  29,523. 
trol  of  third-party  and  Populist  politicians  who  It  was  charged  that  there  had  been  gross  frauds 
had  betrayed  the  masses  of  Democrats,  and  that  in  the  election,  that  votes  for  Pope  had  been 
the  partv  should  be  reorganized  and  wrested  transferred  to  Evans,  and  the  returns  so  ma- 
from  such  control.  It  was  decided  in  caucus  to  nipulated  as  to  give  a  majority  for  the  constitu- 
make  no  nominations,  by  a  vote  of  120  to  104,  tional  convention,  which  had  in  reality  been 
but  the  convention  passed  resolutions  repudiat-  defeated.  Protests  were  made  to  the  State  board 
in^  the  Ocala  platform  as  opposed  to  Democratic  of  canvassers,  without  result.  Dr.  Pope  sent  a 
principles,  and  demanding  that  no  candidate  be  petition  to  the  Legislature, 
nominated  at  the  coming  State  convention  who  Nov.  26  Senator  Butler,  who  had  made  no  con- 
should  acknowledge  allegiance  to  that  platform  test  before  the  board,  filed  a  petition  through  his 
or  to  Populist  principles,  or  who  was  not  in  ac-  attorneys  to  the  State  Supreme  Court,  asking  for 
cord  with  the  national  Democracy.  an  injunction  against  the  Comptroller  General 

The  State  nominating  convention  met  at  and  State  Treasurer,  restraining  them  from  pay- 
Columbia,  Sept.  19,  with  a  large  majority  of  the  ing  out  funds  as  salaries  to  the  supervisors  of 
Reform  faction.     A  new  constitution  for  the  registration,  alleging  that  the  law  under  which 
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the  supervisors  acted  is  yiolative  both  of  the  State  this  the  Board  of  Assessment  and  EqualizatioQ 

and  the  Federal  Constitution.  levied  a  2-mill  tax.    Of  this  there  had  been  col- 

The  answer   of    the    respondents    contained  lected  up  to  July  1, 1894,  the  sum  of  $146,549.90. 

among  other  points  the  following :  Of  this  amount  $100,000  was  paid  into  the  gen- 

That  during  the  year  1882  the  petitioner,  M.  C.  eral  fund  toward  paying  up  funding  warranto. 

Butler,  was  a  Senator,  elected  by  the  General  Asaem-  In  the  year  ending  June  80,  1894,  tne  receipts 

bly  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  pursuant  to  the  exceeded  the  expenditures  by  $1,934.85.     The 

law  of  said  State ;  that  at  that  time  he  woa  of  full  age  amount  of  funding  warrants  outstanding  June 

Mid  fully  able  as  a  man  of  mtelhgenco  and  a  lawyer  g^j  •  ^^^  ^^  $220,000. 

bv  profession  :  that  at  that  tune  he  failed  to  make  any  ;«.  ^  I!L„„i;»Li  »Ii,nof  {^.^  -r»«  »k;»k  .^^^^^.m.* 

objections  to  tJie  passage  of  the  said  law,  either  direct-  ,  The  equalized  valuation  on  which  ajse^^ 

ly  or  indirectly,  and  that  since  the  passage  of  the  act  }or  the  fiscal  year  1894  was  made  was  $8,000,000 

in  1882  the  plaintiff  herein  has  been  twice  elected  by  less  than  the  year  before.    The  assessed  valiia- 

membere  orthe  General  Assembly,  who  were  elected  tion  of  all  property  for  1892,  as  equalized  by  the 

by  voters  whose  franchise  was  regulated  by  the  reg-  Board    of  Assessment    and    Equalization,'  was 

istration  law ;  that  although  the  said  law  was  passed  $127,377,990;   for  1893  $137,035,974;    and  for 

m  1882,  the  plamtitf  has  accepted  his  election  and  ^394    |i26,868,344.    For  1893,  on  all  propcrtT 

office  and  the  salary  thereof  with  the  full  knowledge  Au„i.*  r„„  ♦'  ^  la;«^^  ♦^  fk«  C4-«>^«  -   i«C  ir7^»» 

of  the  manner  of  his  election,  and  has  acquiesced  In  ^^?;\  P^X^  •  t«  directto  the  State  a  levy  of  ^ 

the  regulation  of  the  said  franchise  under  the  registra-  mills  was  made.     The  average  levy  in  the  52 

tion   law  so  long  as  and  while  he  was  benefited  organized  counties  of  the  State  for  State  and 

thereby.  county  purposes  is   15*73  mills.     The  amount 

SOUTH  DAKOTA,  a  Western  Stete,  admitted  of  delinquent  State   taxes  July   1,   1894,  was 

to  the  Union  Nov.  8,  1889  ;  area,  77,650  square  $371,653,46.                                         ^    ^  „ 

miles;   population,  according  to  the  census  of  Insurance.— The  Auditor  gives  the  following 

1890,  828,808.    Capital,  Pierre,  statistics  for  the  insurance  department,  showing 

OoTernment— The  following  were  the  State  the  business  done  for  the  year  ending  Dec  31, 

oflBcers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Charles  H.  18^3,  by  the  foreign  and  home  fire,  life,  and 

Sheldon,    Republican  ;    'Lieutenant  -  Governor,  miscellaneous  companies :  Risks  written  in  1893, 

Charles  N.  Herreid ;  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  $46,574,562 ;  premiums,  $903,678.66 :  losses  paid, 

Thorson  ;  Treasurer,  W.  W.  tavlor ;  Auditor,  J.  $448,590.67.  ^  _  ^„   ^      ^       ,„.     .  „      .      . 

E.  Hippie ;  Attorney-General,  toe  I.  Crawford :  School  and  Public  Lands.— The  following  ts 

Superintendent  of    Public  Instruction,  Cortez  from  the  Governor  s  message  m  January,  1895 : 

Salmon;  Commissioner  of  School  and   Public  The  State  owned  on  Jan.  1,1898,  of  commcni-echool 

Lands,  Thomas  H.  Rath;  Commissioner  of  La-  land  2,721,494-76  acres,  of  which  there  has  been  w>ld 

bor  Statistics,  Walter  McKay;  Railroad  Com-  during  the  past  two  years  41,146-08  »cre^    Of  the*, 

missioners,  E.  F.  Conklin,  H.  C.  Warner,  John  82,125-5  acres  were  sold  in  1898  and  9,026-58  a™ 

o  T»-«w,.««I> .  ou;«#  T„««.;««!.#  ♦k^  Q„r..^»,»  r«^«»*  were  sold  in  1894.    There  has  been  sold  since  state- 

R.  Brennan ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ^^  143^025-5  acres,  amounting  to  $1,986,205.47 :  of 

Dighton  Corson;   Associate  Justices,  Alphonso  t^jg  ,unount  $1,891,107.98  ymains  as  deferred  pay- 

G.  Kellam,  Howard  G.  Fuller.  ment  upon  which  diere  was  due  in  interest  on  the  iVt 

Finances. — As  official  reports  in  Dakota  are  day  of  this  month  $83,466.48.    The  41,146-08  acre^ 

made  biennially,  the  latest  cover  the  period  from  sol'd  during  the  past  two  years  brought  $598,8S«;.7«, 

July  1, 1892,  to  June  30, 1894,  the  fiscal  year  1898  of  which  amount  $156,645.^  was  paid  at  the  time  of 

ending  at  the  latter  date.     From  the  report  of  »ale,leavmg  $44^5^1.52  as  deferred  payment.    There 

the  TLsurer  the  following  statement  is  taken  :  ^^  ^rtwTve^  J^Tm  (T                                "^ 

The  general  fund  receipt!  for  1892  were  1646,-  ^"^  ^^  ^'^'^  ^""^"^  $62,128.04. 

803.63 ;  for  1893,  $611,551.96 ;  balance  in  treas-  Besides  the  two  sections  of  lands  in  each  town- 

nry  July   1,   1892,   $39,684.46;    total    receipts,  ship  of  the  State,  South   Dakota  has  682,000 

$1*,297,540.05 ;   disbursements  for  1892,   $558,-  acres    granted    for   other    purposes.      Of    this 

855.77 ;   for  1898,   $553,835.87 ;   total  disburse-  amount  491,424  acres  have  been  selected. 

ment«,  $1,112,691.64;  balance  in  treasury,  July  BuBlness.— There    have    been    incorporated 

1,  1894.  $184,848.41.    From  the  receipts  must  be  during  the  last  two  years  under  the  laws  of  the 

deducted  $400,000  for  funding  warrants  sold  and  State  378  domestic  incorporations,  146  of  which 

not  entitled  to  be  counted  as  revenue ;  and  from  were  for  benevolent  and  charitable  purposes  and 

the  disbursements,  $135,000  funding  warrants  282  for  profit. 

paid  which  can  not  be  counted  an  item  of  State  During  1894  28  State  banks  were  incorporated, 

expense.    Total  in  treasury,  including  balances  4  failed,  and  there  were  4  voluntary  liquidations, 

of  other  funds,  July  1,  1894,  $433,026.58.  The  bank    resources    on  June   12,  1893,  were 

From  the  Auditor's  report  the  following  state-  $6,588,421 ;  on  June  12,  1894,  $6,650,226.  The 
ments  are  collected  :  The  State  began  business  average  reserve  held  on  the  first  date  was  83  42 
Nov.  5,  1880,  with  $30,290.07  in  the  treasury,  per  cent.,  which  is  18'98  per  cent,  more  than  the 
The  first  accounting  was  made  to  Nov.  30,  1890,  State  law  requires,  and  28-98  per  cent  more  than 
at  which  time  a  deficiency  of  $89,947.12  was  is  required  of  national  banks, 
shown,  to  meet  which  bonds  were  issued  to  the  Education.— The  Superintendent  of  Public 
limit  allowed  by  the  Constitution.  During  this  Instniction  reports  for  1894  the  number  of  per- 
period  the  Legislature  held  its  first  session.  The  sons  of  school  age  to  be  105,175 ;  the  total  enroll- 
second  accounting,  June  30,  1892,  showed  a  de-  ment  in  all  schools,  90,855 ;  the  number  of 
ficiency  of  $95,315.54.  The  second  session  of  teachers  employed,  4,982 ;  the  amount  paid  to 
the  Legislature  occurretl  before  this  time.  On  teachers,  $923,266:  the  number  of  schools, 
June  30,  1893,  after  the  third  session  of  the  8.454;  receipts  for  maintenance  of  all  schools. 
Legislature,  a  deficit  of  $99,565.44  was  shown;  $2,233,427;  disbursements  for  all  schools.  $1,- 
this  and  the  deficiency  of  the  previous  year  792.124;  indebtedness  of  all  schools,  $1,566,916. 
made  a  total  deficiency  of  $194,880.98.    To  meet  The  main  building  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
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million,  which  was  burned  in  1893,  has  been  re-  twine  in  the  Penitentiary  has  been  abandoned, 

built  by  Clay  County  and  the  city  of  Vermillion,  A  piece  of  land  containin|^  160  acres,  convenient 

at  aa  expense  of  $45,000.    The  student  enroll-  to  the  prison,  has  been  paid  for  out  of  the  prison 

ment  there  for  1892-'9d  was  310;  for  1893-'94  earnings. 

it  was  327.    The  other  educational  institutions  Irrigation. — Sinc«  the  drilling  of  the  first 

of  the  State  are  also  flourishing.    The  Oovem-  artesian  well  at  Aberdeen,  in  the  winter  of  1880 

or*9    message  supplies  the   following  statistics :  and  1881,  137  deep  wells  have  been  constructed 

Enrollment  at  the  Agricultural  College,  243 ;  in  the  State,  24  of  which  are  public  wells.    Un- 

appropriation  for  its  support,  $14,480.01;   ex-  derlying  a  great  part  of  the  State  is  what  is 

penditures,  $14,402.09 ;    value  of  realty,  $81,-  known  as  the  artesian  basin,  with  subterranean 

380 :  value  of  personalty,  $25,902;  Madison  Nor-  water  in  great  volume. 

mal  School  enrollment,  302;  appropriation,  $26,-  A  bounty  of  $958  was  paid  for  trees  planted 

212.94;     expenditures,    $26,205.63;    value     of  during  the  year. 

realty,  $59,000 ;  of  personalty,  $6,375 ;  School  Fort  Randall  Reservation.—The  State  has 
of  >lines  enrollment,  30;  appropriation,  $20,-  formally  accepted  the  Fort  Randall  military 
800.18;  expenditures,  $13,464.84;  value  of  reservation.  It  was  ceded  to  the  State  under 
realty,  $22,125;  of  personalty,  $14,258;  Spear-  the  indemnity  act  by  an  amendment  of  the  sun- 
fish  ^l^ormal  School  enrollment,  170;  appropria-  dry  civil  appropriation  bill  passed  March  3, 
tion,  $25,481.30;  expenditures,  $25,447.70;  value  1893.  This  reservation  comprises  about  96,000 
of  realty,  $43,500;  of  personalty,  $13,175;  Uni-  acres  of  farming  and  grazing  lands  in  South 
versity  realty  is  value,  at  $99,000 ;  personalty,  at  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  fullv  three  fourths  lying 
$12,300.  within  the  boundaries  of  this  State.    It  has  a 

The  total  value  of  State  school  property  is  river  frontage  of  27  miles. 

about  $377,000.  Census  Statistics.— The  statistics  of  manu- 

Reform  School. — During  the  past  two  years  factures  in  South  Dakota,  taken  from  the  census 

the   Board   of   Charities  and   Corrections    has  bureau  report  dated  Feb.  20,  1894,  are  as  follow : 

bought  for  the  Reform  School  320  acres  of  land.  Number  of  establishments,  499 ;  value  of  land, 

for  which  they  agreed  to  pay  $3,200 ;  $1,000  has  $322,855 ;  of  buildings,  $512,142 ;  of  machinery, 

been  paid  out  of  the  farm  products  which  were  etc.,  $1,329,023;  of  live  assets,  $1,043,776 ;  aver- 

sold.     The  institution  now  has  640  acres  of  good  age  number  of  employees,  $2,422  ;  total  wages, 

land.     On  June  30,  1894,  it  had  in  its  charge  87  $1,098,418;   cost  of  materials  used,  $3,523,840 ; 

persons,  65  boys  and  22  girls,  an  increase  of  19  value  of  products,  including  receipts  from  cus- 

durin^  the  last  two  years.     A  shop  has  been  tom  work  and  repairing,  $5,682,748. 

erected,  ander  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,  by  the  Political. — Tne  Republican  Convention  was 

last   Legislature.    The  total  amount  expended  held  at  Yankton,  Aug.  23, 1894.    The  platform 

for  1892-'93  was  $14,052.63 ;  total  for  1893-94,  declared  in  favor  of  protection :  of  the  use  of 

$19,849.58.  gold  and  silver  as  money  at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1 ; 

Sehool   for  Deaf  Mutes. — This  school  ex-  and  of  legislation  ajB^ainst  trusts.   It  urged  legis- 

pended  in  the  past  two  years  $26,684.48;  of  this,  lation  against  the  immigration  of  paupers  and 

$12,387.77  was  expended  during  1893-*94,  and  criminals,  and  advocated  liberality  in  the  grant- 

$1,512.23  remained  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  ing  of  pensions. 

year.    During  the  year  there  were  47  pupils  in  The  Democratic  Convention  was  held  Sept.  5, 

attendance,  29  boys  and  18  girls.  1894    The  platform  declared  for  free  trade  and 

For  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  the  blind  for  a  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  such  a  ratio 

an  appropriation  of  $1,000  was  made,  of  which  as  will  maintain  the  parity  of  the  two  metals, 

sum  $332.40  was  paid  for  South  Dakota  pupils  It  demanded  the  enactment  of  laws  to  curb  the 

to  the  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind.  extension  and  power  of  trusts ;  the  election  of 

Insane  Hospital.— For  the  fiscal  year  ending  United  States  Senators  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 

June  30,  1893,  tnere  was  $69,875.64  available  for  people,  and  liberality  in  the  granting  of  pen- 

the  expenses  of  the  insane  aslyum  at  Yankton,  sions.    It  favored  a  law  prohibiting    Cabinet 

and  of  this  $68,020.73  was  expended.    For  the  officers  and  all  persons  holding  officiaT  positions 

next  fiscal  year  $80,000  was  aporopriated,  and  in  the  national  Legislature  from  holding  any 

of  this  $76,766.29  was  expended.    There  were  stocks,  shares,  or  interest  in  any  concerns  affected 

311  paiients  in  the  hospital  July  1,  1893,  and  by  national  legislation,  and  also  a  law  prohibit- 

361  July  1,  1894.    A  new  building  has  been  con-  ing  national  or  State  officials  from  accepting  a 

structed,  of  Sioux  Falls  stone,  50  feet  square,  railway  or  sleeping-car  pass, 

with  2  stories  above  a  high  basement.  At  the   election  in    November    Republican, 

Soldiers*  Home. — The  cost  of  maintaining  Democratic,  Independent,  and  Prohibition  can- 

the  home,  the  year  was  $24,725.19.    Of  this  sum,  didates  were  voted  for.    The  entire  Republican 

$789.25  was  required  for  the  burial  of  soldiers  ticket  was  elected,  the  Governor,  Lieut enant- 

and  seamen.  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Auditor  being 

Penitentiary.  —  The  amount   on  hand    for  re-elected. 

Penitentiary  purposes  July  1, 1892,  was  $20,733.-  A  proposed  amendment  to  the  State  Constitu- 

97,  and  there  was  $9,110.24  additional  appro-  tion,  giving  women  the  right  to  vote  for  school 

priated.     Of    this,    $28,689.03    was    expended,  officers,  was  rejected,  as  were  also  two  other  pro- 

Por  the  fi.scal  year  ending  July  1.  1894,  $32,966  posed  amendments,  one  relating  to  the  suporin- 

was   appropriated    and    $31,627.30    exj)ended.  tendent  of  schools,  and  one  limiting  exemptions. 

There  were  82  prisoners  confined  July  1,  1892,  SPAIN,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  south- 

and  117  July  1,  1894.    The  repealing  of  the  pa-  western  Europe.    The  Cortes  consists  of  2  houses, 

rolo  law  by  the  la.st  Legislature  is  considered  a  The  Senate  has  180  members,  123  of  whom  are 

step  backward.    The  attempt  to  make  binding  appointed  for  life  and  57  are  hereditary  or  of- 

vou  XXX IV. — 46  A 
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ficial  members,  princes  of  the  blood,  grandees,  401,000  postal  cards,  18,657,000  papers  and  cir- 
and  high  public  functionaries.  The  Congress  culars,  and  28,459,000  francs  of  money.  The  ex- 
consists  of  482  Deputies  chosen  for  five  years  by  penses  were  15,026,267  francs, 
electoral  colleges.  The  throne  is  hereditary  in  The  telegraphs  in  1892  had  a  length  of  29y3t^ 
the  family  of  Bourbon- A njou,  with  preference  kilometres,  with  66,250  kilometres  of  wire.  The 
to  the  male  line.  The  present  King  is  Alfonso  number  of  dispatches  was  3,544,361  for  the  in- 
XIII,  bom  May  17,  1886,  whose  mothei*.  Queen  terior  and  1,153.067  in  the  international  eerrice. 
Maria  Christina,  acts  as  Regent  until  he  shall  The  receipts  were  6,988,399  pesetas ;  expenses, 
arrive  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  5,913,397  pesetas. 

The  Council  of  Ministers,  first  constituted  in  The  Army  and  Navy. — The  peace  strength 

December,  1892,  was  composed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  army  m  1893  was  9,315  officers  and  70,8^ 

of  1894,  as  follows :  President,  Mateo  Proxedes  men,  with  14,655  horses  and  mules  and  396  field 

Sagasta;  Minister  of  State,  S.  Moret,  who  sue-  guns.    The  army  is  being  equipped  with  Mauser 

ce^ed  the  Marquis  de  Armijo  in  April,  1893 ;  rifles  and  carbines  made  in  Germany.    The  peace 

Minister  of  Justice,  R.  Capdepon ;  Minister  of  effective  was  raised  in  1894  to  82,000  men,  owing 

Finance,  G.  Gamazo  ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  the  operations  on  the  coast  of  Morocco.    The 

Lopez  Puigcerver;  Minister  of  War,  J.  Lopez  war  strength  after  the  new  organization  has  been 

Domingues ;  Minister  of  Marine,  M.  Pasqum ;  completed  will  be  from  250,000  to  300,000  men. 

Minister   of    Public   Works,  Agriculture,  and  The  navy  consists  of  1  turret  ship,  the  "Pe- 

("ommerce,  S.  Moret ;  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  layo,"  5  armored  cruisers  of  modem  design.  2 

A.  Maura.  old  ironclad  frigates,  1  monitor,  15  unarmored 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  Spain  cruisers,  3  frigates,  5  torpedo  gunboats,  1  tor- 
is  197,670  square  miles.  The  population  on  Dec  pedo-catcher,  33  gunboats,  14  sloop  gunboats,  1 
31, 1887,  was  17,565,632 ;  the  legal  population,  vessel  for  the  service  of  the  mines,  13  torpedo 
17.673,838,  of  whom  8,734,433  were  males  and  boats,  and  a  torpedo  depot  vessel.  There  have 
8,939,405  females.  Madrid,  the  capital,  had  470,-  been  built  at  Bilbao  3  new  belted  cruisers,  the 
283  inhabitants ;  Barcelona,  272,4^1 ;  Valencia,  first  of  which,  the  **  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,'^ 
170,763  ;  Seville,  143,182;  Malaga,  134,016.  launched  in  the  autumn  of  1893,  and  the  **  Viz- 

Finances. — The  revenue  for  1893-*94amounted  caya,"  launched  in  the  summer  of  1894,  developed 

to  715,267,204  pesetas,  and  the  expenditure  to  a  speed  of  18*6  knots  with  natural  draught. 

673,400,366  pesetas,  giving  a  surplus  of  41,866,838  Session  of  the  Cortes. — Before  the  Cortes 

pesetas.    For  the  succe^ing  year  the  revenue  met,  a  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet  was  thought 

was  estimated  at  744,593,223  pesetas,  and  the  necessary.    The  Minister  of  Finance  encountered 

expenditure  at  769,126,720  pesetas,  leaving  a  defi-  opposition  to  his  arrangements  with  the  railroad 

cit  of  24,533,497  pesetas.    The  floating  debt  on  companies  and  in  regard  to  the  proposed  duty 

May  1,  1894,  amounted  to  340,851,2!^  pesetas,  on  wines.    The  protest  of  the  people  of  Navarre 

having  been  increased  to  the  extent  of  172,510,-  against  the  collection  of  the  taxes  impoeed  upon 

228  pesetas  during  the  ministry  of  Seflor  Sagasta.  them  in  disregard  of  their  ancient   privileges 

The  funded  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1893,  was  5,962,043,-  caused  dissension  in  the  Cabinet,  whicn  was  di* 

090  pesetas,  reouiring  for  interest  and  sinking  vided  also  on  the  question  of  granting  an  autono- 

fund  the  annual  payment  of  271,150,858  pesetas,  mous   legislature   to    Cuba.    On   March    12  a 

Commerce. — The  imports  in  1892  had  a  total  new  Cabinet  was  constituted,  in  which  the 
value  of  850,531,000  pesetas  or  francs ;  exports.  Premier  and  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
759,504,000  pesetas.  Some  of  the  principal  im-  War,  Marine,  and  Justice  retained  their  port- 
ports  were:  Cotton,  86,034,000  pesetas;  coal,  folios.  Seflor  Amos  Salvador  succeeded  Seflor 
50,489,000  pesetas;  sugar,  45,232,000  pesetas;  Gamazo  as  Minister  of  Finance,  with  the  under- 
timber,  44,575,000  pesetas ;  machinery.  42,730,000  standing  that  he  should  follow  out  in  the  main 
pesetas ;  tobacco,  31,829,000  pesetas ;  wheat,  27,-  the  policy  of  the^ retiring  minister.  Sellor  Groi- 
761,000  pesetas ;  codfish,  25,229,000  pesetas ;  iron,  zard  took  the  portfolio  of  Public  Works.  Sefior 
25,163,000  pesetas;  woolens,  19,547,000  pesetas.  Aguilera  became  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Sefior 
The  values  of  some  of  the  staple  exports  were :  Becerra  took  the  portfolio  from  Sefior  Maura, 
Wine,  142,838,000  pesetas ;  lead,  52,600,000  pe-  who  insisted  on  residing  because  of  tbe  opfM> 
setas ;  iron,  43,197,000  pesetas ;  copper,  41,908,000  sition  of  the  majonty  to  his  bill  for  granting 
pesetas ;  cotton  cloths,  40,233,000  pesetas ;  shoes,  home  rule  to  Cuba.  The  Cortes  assembled  on 
25,696,000  pesetas ;  cork,  25,015,000  pesetas ;  April  4.  The  Minister  of  Justice  brought  in  a 
raisins,  18,641,000  peset^is ;  olive  oil,  15,081,000  bill  for  the  repression  of  anarchism,  which 
pesetas ;  oranges,  14,260,()00  pesetas.  Of  the  makes  death  or  penal  serritude  for  life  the  pun- 
total  value  of  imports,  231,400.000  pesetas  were  ishment  for  attempts  against  persons  or  build- 
from  France,  197,000,000  pesetas  from  Great  ings  with  explosives  when  loss  of  life  or  wound- 
Britain,  and  192,400,000  pesetas  from  American  ing  results,  and  also  when  explosives  are  placed 
countries;  while  of  the  exports,  259,300,000  pe-  in  buildings  or  inhabited  places  where  injury  to 
setas  went  to  Prance,  208,400,000  to  America,  persons  might  result.  Various  terms  of  penal 
and  177,300.000  to  Great  Britain.  servitude  are  prescribed  for  other  classes  of  out- 

Commnnications. — The  railroads  have  a  total  rages.    Persons  found  to  have  explosives  in  their 

length  of  18,803  kilometres,  all  belonging  to  possession  for  which  thev  can  not  satisfactorily 

companies  subsidized  by  the  Government,  account  are  declared  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  it  is 

The  post  office  in  1892  forwarded  in  the  in-  one  to  sell  substances  to  be  used  in  the  mano- 
temal  service  80,433,000  letters,  414,000  postal  facture  of  explosives  with  a  criminal  object, 
cards,  46,970.000  newspapers  and  circulars,  and  The  propaganda  or  glorification  of  criminal  out- 
registered  letters  of  the  value  of  139,769,000  rages  is  made  puniSiable  with  severe  sentence^ 
francs ;  in  the  foreign  service,  22,366,000  letters,  of  imprisonment,  and  if  the  accused  are  accom- 
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plices    ihej  suffer  the  same  penalties  as  the  Colonies. — The  Spanish  possessions  in  the 

principals.    Anarchist  associations  are  declared  Pacific  consist  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  which, 

illegal  and  are  to  be  dissolved  by  the  police,  the  with  the  Sulu,  the  Caroline,  and  the  Marianne 

members  being  liable  to  criminul  prosecution.  groups,  have  a  total    area  of    116,256  square 

Commereial  Relations.— The  session  of  the  miles:  In  the  Philippines  there  are  5,985,124 
Cortes  was  closed  on  July  11  without  the  budget  inhabitants,  besides  about  1,000,000  or  2,000,000 
having  been  voted  or  the  German  treaty  of  com-  of  unconquered  natives.  The  budget  for  1894- 
merce  ratified.  The  Protectionists  of  the  Senate,  '95  makes  the  receipts  £2,715,980  sterling,  of 
supported  by  both  Republicans  and  Conserva-  which  £1,3^^1,890  are  raised  by  direct  taxation, 
tives  in  the  lower  house,  continually  blocked  The  expenses  are  estimated  at  £2,656,020,  of 
the  German  treaty  and  the  arrangements  made  which  £1.299,047  are  for  war  and  marine.  The 
with  France,  Great  Britain.  Austria,  Italy,  and  imports  in  1893  were  $24^000,000,  and  the  ex- 
Denmark  for  the  renewal  of  the  commercial  ports  $30,500,000  in  value.  The  export  of  sugar 
treaties,  although  the  Premier  had  declared  the  was  valued  at  $18,000,000 ;  of  Manilla  hemp, 
(rerman  treaty  a  Cabinet  question  and  the  Senate  $10,000,000.  There  is  building  a  railroad  from 
had  given  him  a  vote  of  confidence  on  that  declara-  Manilla  to  Dagupan,  120  miles.  There  are  7 
tion.  An  agreement  was  reached  with  Belgium  by  regiments  of  native  infantry,  1  regiment  of  artil- 
which  Spanish  wines  and  cork  are  admitted  free,  lery,  and  1  battalion  of  engineers  in  the  Philip- 
and  dried  and  fresh  fruits  with  reduced  duties,  pines,  the  total  force  being  573  officers  and  9,300 
Treaties  were  concluded  also  with  Sweden  and  men;  also  a  naval  force  of  2  first-class,  15  second- 
Norway,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands.  A  class,  and  5  sloop  gunboats, 
provisional  agreement  with  Germany,  which  had  The  Anarchists. — Salvador  Franch,  who  was 
been  renewed  ten  times,  ex  pi  red  on  May  15.  Spain  arrested  on  Jan.  1,  confessed  that  he  w^as  the 
began  a  tariff  war  by  applying  the'  maximum  anarchist  who  threw  the  bombs  in  the  Liceo 
tariff  to  German  products,  and  Germany  retorted  Theater  of  Barcelona,  killing  23  persons  and  in- 
by  raising  her  duties  50  per  cent,  for  Spanish  juring  40.  When  arrested  he  wounded  himself 
pnKlucts.  On  June  30  the  modus  viveftai  with  with  a  pistol  in  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide. 
Great  Britain  expired,  but  the  most-favored-  and  made  a  second  attempt  with  poison.  On 
nation  treatment  was  continued.  On  July  10  a  Jan.  25,  Ramon  Morull,  a  workman,  wounded 
royal  decree  was  signed,  extending  provisionally  R.  Larroca,  the  civil  governor  of  Barcelona, 
the  advantages  of  the  Swiss  treaty  to  Germany  with  a  pistol,  saying  that  he  meant  to  avenge 
as  well  as  to  Great  Britain,  France.  Austria-  Pallas,  who  was  execut-ed  for  attempting  to 
Hungary,  Italy,  and  Denmark,  on  condition  that  assassinate  Marshal  Campos.  On  April  30  a 
the  lowest  tariffs  apply  to  Spanish  goods,  military  court  sentenced  to  death,  for  complicity 

Cabinet  Changes. — Before  the  reassembling  in  the  attempt  on  Martinez  Campos's  life,  Ma- 
of  the  Cortes  another  reconstruction  of  the  riano  Cerezuela,  Bernat  Siveval.  Jaime  Sogas, 
Cabinet  was  effected.  Seflor  Groizard  became  Jose  Codina,  Villarubbia,  and  Manuel  Archs, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs:  Sefior  Maura,  Min-  and  to  hard  labor  for  life  Federico  Carbonell, 
ister  of  Justice ;  Sefior  Capdebon,  Minister  of  the  Domingo  Mir,  and  Miralles.  Several  of  these 
Interior;  Sefior  .Abarzuza,  Minister  of  the  Col-  were  also  implicated  in  the  theater  outrage, 
onies ;  and  Sefior  Puigcerver,  Minister  of  Public  The  men  couaemned  t«  death,  of  whom  Sogas 
Works.  The  other  ministers  retained  their  alone  professed  penitence,  were  shot  on  May  21. 
posts.  The  list  was  announced  on  Nov.  4.  Francn  was  executed  in  November.  The  news- 
Sefior  Abarzuza  was  a  Republican  Senator,  a  paper  sensation  made  of  the  event  led  the  Gov- 
lieutenant  of  Sefior  Castelar,  the  leader  of  the  ernment  to  decree  that  executions  shall  in  the 
Moderate  Republicans  or  Possibilists,  who,  after  future  take  place  inside  of  the  prisons,  with  no 
having  nominally  withdrawn  some  time  before  spectators  except  officials, 
from  public  life,'in  the  spring  of  1894  formally  The  claims  of  the  American  missionaries  who 
declared  his  acceptance  of  the  present  monarchy,  were  driven  from  the  Caroline  Islands  the  Gov- 
The  admission  again  to  the  Cabinet  of  Sefior  ernment  at  Madrid  agreed  to  settle  by  inderani- 
Maura,  whose  home-rule  bill  had  been  assailed  by  fying  them  for  their  buildings  that  were  de- 
Conservatives,  Republicans,  and  Carlists  alike,  stroyed  during  the  military  operations  for  the 
brought  the  Cuban  question  to  the  front  when  subjugation  of  the  natives.  The  missionaries 
the  Cortes  met.  Governor-General  Callejas  was  claimed  also  the  right  to  return  to  Ponape  and 
accused  of  favoring  the  Autonomists  in  C'uba  re-establish  their  missions  and  schools,  but  this 
and  of  oppressing  the  Spanish  or  Unionist  party,  the  Spanish  Government  refused  to  concede. 
The  new  Colonial  Minister  announced  that  the  The  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are 
proposal  to  create  a  Chamber  of  24  delegates  of  several  distinct  races.  There  are  the  Negri- 
for  the  local  government  of  Cuba  would  be  toes,  called  in  Mindanao  the  MamanuHs,  who 
abandoned,  but  that  the  Cubans  should  be  al-  are  a  poor  race,  inoffensive,  and  for  the  most 
lowed  to  collect  and  disburse  t«xes  for  public  part  converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
works,  charitable  institutions,  police,  and  the  The  Igolotes  are  industrious  and  law-abiding 
civil  guard,  and  be  required  to  contribute  no  aerriculturists,  supjwsed  to  be  descended  from 
more  to  imperial  taxation  than  the  interest  and  Chinese.  The  Tagales  are  independent  Mussul- 
sinking  fund  of  the  debt,  amounting  to  $12,-  man  Malay  immigrants,  who  possess  the  entire 
000,000,  the  military  and  naval  charges,  amount-  interior  of  Mindanao.  They  are  a  martial  and 
ing  to  $5,000,000,  and  the  cost  of  the  postal  and  athletic  people,  who  are  ruled  by  their  own  sul- 
telegraph  service,  which  is  $3,000,000.  In  the  t^ns,  who  acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  Spain, 
middle  of  December  Sefior  Salvador  resierned  The  people  will  not  pay  taxes  to  Spain  or  reciuve 
from  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  Sefior  Cana-  Spanish  resident  officers.  Their  villages  on  the 
lejas  entered  the  Cabinet  to  take  his  place.  sides  of  the  mountain  of  Apo  are  strongly  stock- 
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aded,  and  lately  they  have  been  supplied  with 
firearms  by  European  and  Japanese  traders. 

Early  in  1894  a  large  force  of  Malays  from 
Mindanao  made  an  attack  upon  the  Spanish 
garrison  on  the  island  of  Pantar.  They  were 
repelled  with  a  loss  of  200  killed.  Later  the 
Sultan  of  Ate  attacked  the  military  post  of  Ije- 

rnto  and  captured  it,  carrying  oa  14  persons, 
of  whom,  Spanish  officers,  were  killed.  In 
a  short  time  the  natives  of  Mindanao  and  Jolo 
were  in  open  rebellion,  and  Gen.  Blanco  organ- 
ized at  Manilla  an  expedition  of  3«000  men  to 
suppress  the  uprising.  The  fortifications  erected 
by  the  Spanis^ti  troops  were  attacked  on  May  8, 
and  the  assailants  were  driven  off,  leaving  8 
killed.  A  few  weeks  later  the  Malays  surprised 
a  detachment  of  the  colonial  troops  and  Killed 
14  of  them,  including  an  officer,  before  they 
were  put  to  flight  with  a  loss  of  27  killed.  On 
July  24  the  Spanish  troops  advanced  on  one  of 
the  Malay  positions  and  routed  the  Mussulmans, 
killing  250. 

The  troubles  originated  in  a  decision  of  the 
Spanish  authorities  to  impose  a  head  tax  through- 
out their  possessions.  Haroun-al-Raschid,  the 
former  Sultan  of  the  Sulus,  refusing  to  pay  the 
tax,  was  deposed,  and  Amir-al-Kirim  was  made 
sultan  on  undertaking  to  collect  the  tax.  He 
assembled  his  people  and  stated  that  they  must 
either  pay  the  tax  or  make  war  upon  the  Span- 
iards. Ihey  declared  unanimously  for  war.  and 
Amir-al-Kirim  led  them  down  to  the  coast, 
whence  they  crossed  over  to  Jolo,  were  admitted 
to  the  fortress  on  the  pretense  of  (paying  their 
tax,  and  massacred  the  garrison  and  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Spaniards  to  the  number  of  1,000, 
losing  150  of  their  own  men. 

In  Africa,  Spain  has.  besides  stations  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco,  the  island  of  Fernando  Po, 
with  its  dependencies  of  Annobon,  San  Juan, 
Corisco,  and  Elobey,  the  area  being  850  square 
miles,  and  the  population  30,000.  The  coast 
regions  south  of  Morocco,  from  Cape  Juby  to 
Cape  Blanco,  with  Adrar,  are  acknowle<lged  to 
be  a  Spanish  sphere  of  influence.  In  America, 
the  greatest  of  the  Antilles  is  a  Spanish  colony 
(see  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico). 

STATE  TREES  AND  FLOWERS.  By  a 
law  passed  in  1888  the  State  of  New  York  set 
apart  the  Friday  following  the  first  day  of  May 
in  each  year  to  be  known  as  Arbor  Day.  Sev- 
eral other  States  have  also  designated  certain 
days  for  the  planting  of  trees  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  their  common  schools.  In  several 
of  the  States  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day  has 
suggested  the  selection  of  a  certain  tree  or  flower, 
or  lx)th,  to  be  known  as  the  State  tree  or  the 
State  flower,  The  selection  is  usually  made  of 
a  tree  or  flower  that  is  peculiar  to,  or  a  favorite 
in  the  State ;  and  the  choice,  which  is  usually 
left  to  the  pupils  of  the  common  schools,  is  often 
preceded  by  a  long  and  not  alwavs  harmonious 
contest.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  for  in- 
stance, the  election  of  1890  showed  a  majority 
for  the  golden-rod :  but  there  was  so  much  dis- 
satisfaction that  the  vote  was  taken  again  in 
1891,  and  the  rose  won  by  a  majoritv  of  88.414 
in  a  total  vote  of  500,000.  While  the  selection 
of  a  State  tree  or  flower  is  not  yet  general 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  custom  seems 
to  be  growing,  and  is  likely  to  extend  to  all  the 


States.    The  State  trees  and  flowers  thus  far 
selected  are  as  follow : 


STATE. 


IVm. 


Colorado i  Blue  spruce. . . 

Iowa Oak 

Minnesota  . .  i 

Montana I 

New  York..       Maple 

North  Dakota.' 

Wlsoonstn ....  I  Sugar  mmple . . 


Kocky  mountain  oolombiiie. 

Kose 

Moccasin  flowvr. 

Bitterroot. 

Rose. 

^lldroact. 


STEVENSON,  ROBERT  LOUIS  (BAL- 
FOUR),  a  Scotch  novelist,  essayist,  and  poet, 
born  in  Edinburgh,  Nov.  13,  1850;  died  at 
Vailima,  near  Apia,  Samoa,.  Dec.  3,  1894.  He 
was  the  son  of  Thomas,  and  grandson  of  Robert 
Stevenson,  the  celebrated  engineers,  especially 
well  known  for  their  lighthouse  building  on  the 
rugged  Scottish  coast,  nearly  all  the  great  lights 
of  whose  circuit  were  their  work — many  of  them, 
like  that  on  Bell  Rock,  remarkable  engineering 
achievements.  In  this  ancestry  Stevenson  felt  a 
pride  often  expressed  in  his  wntings — ^notably  in 
his  poem  to  his  father  and  in  that  called  **  Sker- 
ry vore": 

And  bright  on  the  lone  isle,  the  foundered  reef. 
The  long,  resounding  foreland,  Pharos  Ktand.^. 
These  are  thy  works,  O  father,  these  thy  crown. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

This  thou  ha«t  done,  and  I — can  I  be  base  f  .  .  . 

Say  not  of  me  that  weakly  I  declined 
The  labors  of  my  sires,  and  fled  the  sea. 
The  towers  we  founded  and  the  lamps  we  lit, 
To  play  at  home  with  paper  like  a  cnild. 
But  rather  say :  In  the  nfUmoon  of  time 
A  $trenw>ft9 family  dtuU^dfrom  it*  handt 
The  sand  of  graniU^  and  beholding  far 
Along  the  Bounding  eoa«t  tts pyramids 
And  tall  mrmoriau  catch  th4  ayinff  mia, 
iSfniUd  well  content,^  and  to  this  childish  task 
Arovnd  the  fire  addressed  its  ettning  hovrs. 

The  Balfour  in  Stevenson^s  full  name  is  the 
name  of  his  mother's  family,  also  one  of  hoDO^ 
able  achievement. 

Robert  Louis  was  educated  in  Edinbarigb  at 
private  schools  and  at  the  university,  and  was 
at  first  hi  tended  for  his  father's  profession.  **1 
was  educated  for  a  civil  engineer  on  my  fathers 
design,"  he  wrote  some  years  ago  in  a  letter  to 
an  inc^nirer,  **  and  was  at  the  building  of  harbors 
and  lighthouses,  and  worked  in  a  carpenters 
shop  and  a  brass  foundry,  and  hung  about  wood- 
yards  and  the  like.  Then  it  came  out  that  1  was 
earning  nothing:,  and  on  being  tightly  cross- 
questioned  during  a  dreadful  evening  walk.  I 
owned  I  cared  for  nothing  but  literature.  My 
father  said  that  was  no  profession,  but  I  might 
be  called  to  the  bar  if  1  chose ;  so.  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  I  began  to  study  law." 

He  actually  qualified  as  an  advocate  of  the 
Scots  bar,  but  seems  never  really  to  have  vArie>i 
from  what  he  calls  in  one  of  his  essavs  **inv 
private  determination  to  be  an  author."  f  assape* 
from  this  and  earlier  periods  of  his  life  may  U. 
traced  in  plenty  by  his  readers  in  his  *-Etlin- 
burgh,"  in  the  voluine  of  collected  papers  calW 
"  Memories  and  Portraits,"  and  elsewhere  in  hi* 
works ;  through  them  all  runs  the  purpose  of 
authorship,  and  few  men  have  told  more  fully 
the  methods  by  which  they  prepared  themselves 
for  a  vocation.    He  had  contributed  to  a  college 
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ma&^azine,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  editors,  to  it,  that  he  might  contribate  to  the  lit^ratare 

and  had  made  many  experiments,  but  had  pub-  that  had  captivated  his  boyhood,  like 

lished  nothing  of  note,  when,  in  1873,  his  health,  «-•      *          on     *       *u    u 

never  robustfbroke  down  so  cppletelv.  with  &^oSi.°?o^firr:itd'j?.?e. 

symptoms  of  pulmonary  trouble,  that  he  was  '^ 

ordered  to  a  warmer  climate  and  went  to  the  He  still  found  it  impossible  to  pass  much  time 
south  of  France.  At  this  time  he  wrote  and  in  England  or  Scotland,  and  was  often  inter- 
published  in  **Macmillan'8  Magazine  "**  Ordered  rupted  by  sharp  attacks  of  his  illness.  The 
South,"  which,  though  he  had  printed  a  little  dedication  of  "  Virginibus "  is  dated  at  Davos 
paper, "  Roads,"  in  the  "  Portfolio,"  is  the  earliest  Platz,  in  1881 ;  "  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses," 
puolished  of  all  the  more  important  papers  pre-  which  revealed  a  new  and  exquisite  power  in  its 
served  in  his  works.  He  grew  better,  and  his  author's  intimate  sympathy  with  childhood,  ap- 
search  for  health,  though  from  this  time  almost  peared  in  1885;  and  *'  Prince  Otto,"  written  at 
continuous,  was  able  t^  be  often  of  a  robuster  Hyeres.  in  the  same  year.  About  this  time  he 
sort  than  that  of  the  mere  invalid,  as  witness  again  sought  an  English  home,  taking  a  house 
the  two  expeditions  which  are  the  motives  of  his  at  Bournemouth,  which  he  called  **  Skerryvore" 
first  two  books.  Still  he  had  several  relapses,  and  from  one  of  the  lights  built  by  his  father — "  the 
was  more  than  once,  especially  in  the  winters,  noblest  of  all  extant  deep-sea  lights,"  he  calls  it. 
driven  to  warmer  climates  during  the  next  four  It  seemed  for  a  while  as  though  the  mild  climate 
years,  during  which  nevertheless  his  literary  of  the  place  was  favorable  to  him ;  his  literary 
work  seems  to  have  been  abundant  if  without  activity  continued  unabated,  and  during  this 
much  published  result  as  yet  He  spent  much  Bournemouth  residence  he  published  before  the 
time,  too,  in  Paris  and  with  the  artist  colony  at  end  of  1885  **  The  Dynamiter,"  written  in  col- 
Barbizon  (passages  of  which  the  recollection  was  laboration  with  Mrs.  Stevenson ;  in  1886  the  re- 
Ion^  afterward  especially  preserved  in  "The  markable  " Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Wrecker").  Although  papers  and  stories  in  the  Hyde,"  possibly  even  now  the  most  widely 
magazines  had  been  scattered  through  this  known  of  all  his  works,  and  for  a  year  or  two 
interval— "Will  o*  the  Mill  "and  "A  Lodging  for  after  its  publication  one  of  the  most  talked-of 
the  Night "  are  named  in  the  autobiographical  books  of  the  time ;  and  "  Kidnapped,"  by  many 
letter  quoted  above  as  the  first  and  second  of  of  his  readers  held  to  be  his  masterpiece,  and  af- 
those  which  he  "  dared  to  reprint " — it  was  only  wavs  one  of  his  own  chief  favorites, 
in  1878  that  his  first  book  appeared,  "  An  Inland  In  1887,  again  beset  by  illness,  he  came  to  the 
Voyage,"  ostensibly  the  story  of  a  canoe  voyage  United  States  to  try  the  climate  of  the  Adiron- 
on  French  rivers,  but  so  much  more  than  its  dacks,  and  spent  the  next  winter  at  Saranac 
story  in  any  ordinary  sense  that  it  gave  sign  at  lake :  but  this  year  saw  the  publication  of  four 
once  of  a  fresh  note  in  literature,  and  showed  books — "  Memories  and  Portraits,"  a  collection 
an  essayist  and  poet  of  the  most  attractive  of  papers;  his  memoir  of  his  friend  Fleeming 
quality."  Though  the  "  Voyage  "  reached  a  com-  Jenlcin :  *'  The  Merry  Men,"  a  volume  of  tales ; 
paratiVely  small  public,  it  attracted  the  kind  of  and  "  Underwoods,"  a  volume  of  poems.  At 
attention  that  means  a  new  reputation,  and  this  time  also  he  arranged  with  **Scribner*8 
when  the  **  Travels  with  a  Donkey  in  the  Ce-  Magazine  "  to  contribute  to  it  a  series  of  month- 
vennes "  followed  in  1879  it  began  to  be  dis-  ly  papers,  which  included  "  The  Lantern  Bear- 
«inctly  recognized  that  a  new  writer  of  at  least  ers, '  "A  Chapter  on  Dreams,"  "Pulvis  et  Um- 
great  promise  was  trying  his  first  flights.  Prom  bra,"  "Gentlemen,"  and  others  of  his  best-re- 
that  time  his  literary  production  was  constant,  membered  essays,  and  continued  through  the 
In  1879  Stevenson  first  came  to  the  United  year  1888.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  began 
States,  making  the  voyage  described  in  the  nar-  the  last  of  his  many  migrations  in  search  of 
rative  published  since  his  death  under  the  title  health.  He  sailed  from  San  Francisco  in  the 
"  An  Amateur  Emigrant."  In  this  year  he  yacht  "  Casco,"  which  he  had  chartered ;  after  a 
married,  in  California,  Mrs.  Osbourne,  an  Amer-  stay  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  proceeded  to  the 
ican  lady  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  in  South  Pacific;  and  finally,  after  long  cruises  in 
France,  and  for  some  months  he  remained  in  the  *•  Casco  "  and  other  vessels,  landed  in  Samoa. 
Monterey  and  elsewhere  in  the  southern  part  of  Here  at  last  he  found  a  climate  in  which  he 
the  State.  "  The  Silverado  Squatters"  is  a  remi-  could  live,  if  not  restored  to  health,  at  least  free 
niscence  of  this  first  American  experience,  and  from  the  frequent  relapses  which  he  had  suf- 
the  first  of  his  writings  to  appear,  though  long  fered  elsewhere ;  and  nere,  near  the  port  of 
after,  in  an  American  periodical  (the  "  Century  Apia,  he  bought  a  tract  of  some  400  acres. 
Magazine,"  Novemljer  and  December,  1883).  Re-  which  he  named  Vailima  (in  Samoan  "Five 
turning  to  England,  Stevenson  published  in  1881  Streams,"  from  its  water  courses),  and  built 
A  volume  of  collected  essays,  "  Vir^inibus  Pu-  first  a  small  temporary  house  and  within  a  year 
^risque,"  and  in  1882  a  second, "  Familiar  Studies  or  two  a  larger  one,  which  was  his  home  until 
of  Men  and  Books,"  and  his  first  stories  "  New  his  death. 

Arabian  Nights,"  having  bound  with  them  in  the  The  year  of  his  Pacific  journey  saw  only  one 

««ame  volume  **The  Pavilion  on  the  Links"  and  volume  added  to  the  list  of  his  published  works, 

the  three  detached  stories  which  his  admirers  "The  Black  Arrow,"  a  reprint  of  a  story  some 

value  most  of  all.    In  1883  appeared  "  Treasure  years  before  issued  serially  in  an  English  maga- 

r<«laiid,"  which  at  once  added  to  the  still  limited  zine  for  young  people ;   but  even   during  his 

circle  of  his  readers  an  immense  popular  audi-  voyage  his  industry  was  constant,  and  in  1889 

once,  and  to  his  works  a  new  type — the  story  of  he  began  in  "Scribner's  Magazine"  the  serial 

a^lventnre — justifying  many  times  over  the  most  publication   of    "The    Master  of    Ballantrae," 

modestly  expressed  hope  in  the  verses  he  prefixed  which  continued  for  twelve  months.    In  1889 
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he  published  also  "The  Wrong  Box."  the  first  supporter:!  ot  the  existing  order  in  Samo*;  but 

of  several  stories  written  in  col  lain  rat  ion  with  it  strengtliened   rather   than  impaired   his   in- 

his  stepson,  Lloyd  Oslmurne:  and  in  1880  a  vol-  fiuence,  snd  comments  made  at  ibe  time  o(  his 

ume  ol  ballads,  chiefly  of  the  South  Seas,  but  death  show  that  he  had  come  In  be  reckoned 

including  one,  "  Ticondt:roga,*'  which  was  cer-  with  as  a  serious  force  in  these  qufrstions.     I'l-li- 

tainly  his  masterpiece  in  this  field.    In  this  ties  interfered  but  little  with  his  other  (--■- 


{ear  was  privately  printed,  loo.  a  letter  to  Mr,  ties.  In  1862  he  began  in  '■  Scribner's  Mags- 
lyde,  a  missionary  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  zine"the  serial  publication  of  "The  Wrecker," 
called  out  by  the  lalter's  disparaging  reference    written   in  renewed   collaboration   with    Llotd 


to  Father  Damien,  the  Catholic  volnnleer  rats-  Osbonme,  and  almost  simultaneously  with   i._ 

sionary  to  the  leper  colony  at  Molokai — a  ret-  issue  in  book  form,  in  1893,  appeared  another 

erenee  which  strongly  aroused  Stevenson,  and  volume  of  collected  stories.  "  Island  Nights' Kn- 

prompted  a  rebuke  which  stands  alone  among  tertainmeiits."    Later  in  the  same  year  was  pub- 

nis  writings,   unless,   indeed,   the    little    |x>em  lished  also  the  long-looked-for  sequel  to  "Kid- 


eallod  "A  Portrait"  be  compared  with  it  in  napped,"  under  the  title  of  "David  Balfour." 
etinginK  efTect.  in  America  and  of  "Catriona"  in  England 
In  Samoa  Stevenson  bewime  deeply  interested  [where  it  was  intended  later  to  issue  "Kid- 
in  the  native  race,  and  in  native  and  foreign  napped "  and  "  Catriona "  as  first  and  second 
politics.  The  Samoans attracttii  him  strongly,  partti  under  the  general  tiile  of  "-David  Bal- 
and  he  entered  into  their  problems  and  tlie  four").  In  the  last  year  of  his  life  but  one  vul- 
ouestion  of  their  future  with  charnel eristic  en-  ume  had  appeared.  "  The  Ebb  Tide,"  anothfr 
thusiasm.  which  they  quickly  recognized  and  collaljoration  with  hi! stepson:  but  he  was  under- 
repaid  with  confidence  and  warm  attachment,  stood  to  have  been  at  work  upon,  and  to  hHvr 
In  1892  he  publisherl  "A  Footnote  to  History:  left  nearly  ready  for  publication,  a  novel  nt  hi» 
Right  Years  ol  Trouble  in  Samoa,"  in  which,  in  own.  "St.  Ives."8ndpos»ibly  portions  of  his  story 
his  customary  outspoken  fashion,  he  discussed  of  the  work  of  his  grandfather  and  father  under 
Samoan  politics,  taking  a  strong  stand  against  the  title  of  "The  Northern  Lijirhts." 
the  present  order  and  against  what  lie  saw  to  be  Stevenson  died  very  suddenly  of  apoplexy.aflfr 
the  force  most  threatening  to  the  Snmoans.  the  a  day  spent  in  his  usual  occupations  and  appar- 
(lerman  influence.  The  book  provoked  much  ently  in  hisusual  health.  In  accordance  with  an 
hostility  in  Germany,  and,  of  course,  among  the  oftenezpressed  wish,  he  was  buried  (Dec  4)on  the 
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summit  of  Mount  Vaea,  a  precipitous  peak  that  Merry  Men"  (1887);  ** Memories  and  Portraits" 
rises  close  behind  his  Samoan  home  to  a  height  of  (1887) ;  "  Memoir  of  Fleeming  Jenkin  "  (1887) ; 
700  feet  above  it  and  1,400  feet  above  the  sea,    "Underwoods"   (1887);    "The    Black    Arrow" 


and  ends  in  a  little  platform  but  a  few  rods 
wide.  Here,  over  his  grave,  it  is  said 
that  his  friends  intend  to  build  a  monu- 
ment, which  will  be  visible  for  a  great 
distance  at  sea,  like  the  light  towers  of 
his  fathers.  The  attachment  of  the 
Samoans  to  him  was  shown  in  many 
ways  at  his  death :  chiefs  and  people 
came  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  to  bring 
mats  (the  customarv  funeral  offerinp^ 
to  near  friends)  for  the  burial  of  **  Tusi- 
tala  "  (the  storjr  teller). 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  beyond 
question  one  of  the  roasters  of  language 
of  his  time ;  a  novelist,  romance  writer 
^-or  perhaps  better,  in  the  words  just 
used,  a  story  teller — of  great  and  most 
attractive  powers;  and,  what  is  some- 
what overshadowed  by  these  for  the 
time  with  the  majority  of  his  readers, 
an  essayist  of  qualities  for  which  he  will 

Firobably  be  quite  as  long  remembered. 
n  poetry  he  had  undertaken  no  long 
or  ambitious  flights,  but  there  are  verses 
of  his  that  will  take  their  place  in  per- 
manent literature,  and  many  that  touch 
»  note  quite  by  itself.  Among  his  books 
the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  his 
admirers  will  probably  go  with  his  own 
in  preferring  "Kidnapped,"  but  this 
opinion  is  by  no  means  universal.  The 
first  part  of  **  The  Master  of  Ballantrae  " 
is  unsurpassed  in  its  kind.  But  it  is 
too  early  to  speculate  as  to  the  relative 
permanence  of  his  novels.  That  his 
essays  will  be  classic  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed, though  he  himself,  with  his  intense 
love  of  action  and  life,  apparently  at- 
tached to  them  less  importance  than 
they  deserved.  The  fine  courage  of  his 
personal  character,  unquenched  by  a 
life  of  illness  (to  which  he  seldom  re- 
ferred and  of  which  he  never  complained 
or  made  excuse),  will  make  him  always 
an  inspiring  figure ;  and  indeed  the  pe- 
culiar vividness  and  intensity  of  all  nis 
personal  traits,  felt  not  only  by  friends 
out  by  his  readers,  will  keep  his  person- 
ality almost  as  long  remembered  as  his  '  i 
work.  He  lived  long  enough  to  see  the 
beginning  of  the  "  ^inburgh  edition  "  J[ 
of  his  collected  works,  now  to  be  the  ^ 
Edition  definitive^  of  which  (January, 
1895)  2  volumes  have  appeared.  THe 
following^  is  a  list  of  the  individual 
works  as  published,  most  of  which  have 
been  already  named :  "  An  Inland  Vov- 
age"  (1878);  "Edinburgh"  (1879); 
"  Travels  with  a  Donkey  in  the  Cevennes  "  (1879) ; 
"Deacon  Brodie,"  a  play — with  W.  E.  Henley 


(1888);   "The    Master  of    Ballantrae"    (1889); 
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"  The  Wrong  Box  "—with  Llovd  Osbourne  (1889); 
Ballads  "  (1890) ;  "  Father  bamien  :  An  Open 


(1880) ;  "  Virginibus  Puerisqiie  "  (1881) ;   "  New  Letter  "  (1890) ;  "  Across  the  Plains  "  (1892) ;  "  A 

Arabian  Nights"  (1882);  "Familiar  Studies  of  Footnote  to  History  "  (1892) ;  "The  Wrecker" 

Men  and   Books"  (1882);    "Treasure   Island"  (1892);   "Three  Plays"— with  W.   E.  Henley" 

(1883);     "The     Silverado    Squatters"    (1883);  (1892);  "  Island  Nights' Entertainments"  (1893); 

"  Prince  Otto  "  (18a5) ;  "  The  Dynamiter  "—with  "  Catriona  "—in  America  called  "  David  Balfour" 

Mrs.  Stevenson    (1885);    "  A  (JhiUVs  Garden  of  (1893);  "  The  Ebb  Tide  "  (1894).     There  has  also 

Verses  "  (1885) ;  "  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  been  brought  out  in  the  United  States  since  his 

Mr.  Hyde"  (1886);  "Kidnapped"  (1880);  "The  death  a  small  volume,    "An    Amateur    Eini- 
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grant  "(1895),  containing  the  papers  describing  Union  from  disturbing  traffic    The  same  dar 

h'is  first  voyage  to  America.  about  350  employees  of  the  Pullman  Company 

STRIKES.  The  great  railroad  strike  of  July,  at  St.  Louis,  and  150  at  Ludlow,  Ky.,  struck  in 
1894,  was  probably  the  most  important  effort  obedience  to  orders  from  the  Railway  Union.  On 
eyer  made  by  organized  labor  in  the  United  June  26,  at  noon,  the  boycott  of  the  American 
States.  The  origin  was,  apparently :  First,  the  Railway  Union  against  Pullman  cars  went 
decision  of  Judge  Caldwell,  of  the  United  States  into  effect.  The  Pullman  strike  had  now  been 
circuit  court,  early  in  the  year,  that  the  em-  in  progress  six  weeks,  and  it  was  evident  that 
plovees  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  had  a  full  the  company  did  not  intend  to  yield,  and  all 
rigdt  to  act  as  an  organized  body  to  protect  their  that  had  been  accomplished  was  to  throw  2,00u 
interests  and  maintain  their  wages ;  second,  the  or  3,000  men  into  idleness.  The  union  then  de- 
order  issued,  in  April,  by  Judge  Dundy,  of  the  clared  a  boycott.  In  Chicago  it  did  not  prevent 
United  States  district  court,  directing  the  re-  trains  with  Pullman  cars  from  leaving  on  June 
ceivers  of  the  said  company  to  restore  the  wages  26,  but  in  the  evening  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
of  the  employees  to  the  former  rate ;  third,  and  road  switchmen  struck,  in  obedience  to  orders 
more  directly,  the  strike  of  the  carpenters  in  the  from  the  union.  On  June  27  the  boycott  ex- 
car  works  at  Pullman,  111.  The  latter  began  in  tended  to  all  the  principal  roads  entering*  Chicaga 
a  demand,  Mav  5,  for  an  increase  of  wages  to  The  Railway  Union  ordered  out  the  men  on  the 
the  scale  of  1893.  On  May  9  George  M.  Pull-  Santa  F6  ftailroad,  and  the  Knights  of  Labor 
man,  president  of  the  company,  told  a  dele^a-  announced  that  they  would  support  the  union, 
tion  of  strikers  that  it  was  impossible  to  raise  On  June  28  the  boycott  spread  to  nearly  all  the 
their  wages.  The  reason  of  the  com{Miny,  as  ex-  important  roads  west  of  Chicago.  The  Railway 
pressed  then  and  afterward,  was  that  the  demand  Union  ordered  a  strike  of  all  its  membei^ 
for  cars  had  fallen  off:  that  the  men  had  been  throughout  the  West,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
kept  at  work  at  a  loss  to  the  company;  and  that  nearly  40,000  men  were  out  On  June  29  the 
the  company  was  actually  losing  money.  On  boycott  against  the  cars  of  the  Pullman  Corn- 
May  11  about  2,000  of  the  employees  struck,  and  pany  resolved  itself  into  a  fight  against  the 
threats  were  made  to  force  the  men  working  at  Greneral  Managers*  Association  at  Chicago, 
St.  Louis.  Ludlow,  Ky.,  and  Wilmington,  Del.,  which  was  said  to  have  been  organized  **  for  the 
to  quit  work.  sole  purpose  of  crushing  the  American  Railway 

The  American  Railway  Union,  an  organization  Union  out  of  existence.  The  union  officers  de- 
of  recent  growth,  had  just  finished  a  successful  cided  to  concentrate  their  fight  against  the  rail- 
fight  with  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  on  the  roads  represented  in  that  organization,  and 
question  of  wages.  On  May  9  the  vice-president  ordered  strikes  on  roads  that  did  not  use  PuH- 
of  the  union,  George  W.  Howard,  promised  the  man  cars.  These  orders  included  men  on  the 
Pullman  employees  the  aid  of  the  union  in  declar-  Rock  Island,  Burlington,  Chicago  and  Alton  (see- 
ing a  boycott  if  their  demands  were  not  agreed  ond  order),  Chicago  and  Erie,  Chicago  and  East- 
to.  On  May  16  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  em  Illinois,  Monon,  Fort  Wavne  (second  order), 
and  the  Brotherhoods  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Wabash,  Chicago  and  Great  Western,  and  Lake 
Brakemen,  and  Switchmen  announced  that  they  Shore.  The  employees  of  the  Union  Stockyards 
would  not  strike  in  sympathy  with  the  Pullman  Transit  Company  afso  went  on  strike, 
men ;  but  on  the  same  day  an  assessment  of  8  Thus  far  tnere  had  been  no  deeds  of  violence, 
cents  was  levied  on  the  members  of  the  Railway  but  on  June  28  a  mob  of  1.000  strikers  at  Ham- 
Union  to  assist  the  strikers.  On  May  20  the  mond,  Ind.,  stopped  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
strikers  announced  themselves  as  ready  to  arbi-  Limited  on  the  Erie  road,  and  compelled  tne 
trate,  but  President  Pullman  refused  to  treat  trainmen  to  detach  the  Pullman  coaches  and 
with  them  except  as  individuals.  Even  arbi-  side  track  them!  The  sheriff,  powerless  to  pre- 
tration,  it  was  declared,  could  not  make  the  com-  vent  the  action  of  the  mob,  called  upon  the  Gov- 
pany  able  to  pay  higher  wages.  emor  for  troops.    On  June  29  violence  was  done 

On  June  13  the  Railway  Union  and  the  at  Ludlow,  Ky.,  and  at  St  Paul  an  engineer  and 
Knights  of  Labor  in  Chicago  effected  a  coalition,  a  fireman  was  stoned.  On  June  30  the  Diamond 
On  June  15  a  national  convention  of  the  Railway  Special  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  was  de- 
Union  met  in  Chicago,  and  a  committee  was  ap-  railed  by  strikers,  and  Pullman  cars  were  side 
pointed  to  confer  with  the  Pullman  oflicials.  On  tracked  at  Riverdale,  111.  By  this  time  the 
June  16  the  general  manager  of  the  Pullman  trouble  had  reached  across  to  the  Pacific,  the 
Company  informed  this  committee  that  the  Southern  Pacific  having  been  drawn  into  it  and 
company  had  nothing  to  arbitrate.  On  June  22  there  were  disturbances  in  Colorado  and  Cali- 
the  Railway  Union,  in  session  in  Chicago,  de-  fornia.  On  July  1  the  Trades  and  Labor  As- 
cided  to  declare  a  boycott  against  the  Pullman  sembly,  the  largest  labor  body  in  Chicago, 
cars  unless  the  company  consented  within  five  adopted  resolutions  tendering  all  the  aid  possible 
days  to  arbitrate  its  differences  with  its  striking  to  tne  American  Railway  Union,  and  em  power- 
employees  at  Pullman.  An  assessment  of  5  ing  its  executive  board  to  act  as  it  thought  best 
cents  a  week  was  made  on  all  members  of  the  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  strikes  in 
union  for  the  relief  of  the  strikers.  The  officials  this  country  a  new  element  now  appeared — the 
of  the  Pullman  Company  said  they  would  enter-  United  States  Government  The  Attomey-Gen- 
tain  no  proposal  of  arbitration  from  the  Ameri-  eral,  on  June  28,  instructed  the  district  attorney 
can  Railway  Union.  On  June  23  Western  rail-  in  Chicago  to  protect  the  mail  trains  with  United 
roads  were  reported  as  not  alarmed  over  the  States  marshals.  On  July  1  Edwin  Walker 
proposed  boycott  of  Pullman  cars,  but  on  June  was  appointed  special  United  Stat-es  attorney 
25  the  General  Managers*  Association  met  at  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  laws  relating  to 
Chicago  and  decided  to  prevent  the  Railway  the  protection  of  the  mails  and  the  various 
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clauses  of  the  interstate  commerce  act.    On  that        On  July  7  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  commanding 
evening  7  leaders  of  the  strikers  were  arrested  in  the  United  States  troops,  ordered  **  that  if  any 
Chicago  on  the  charge  of  obstructing  trains  that  act  of  hostility  be  committed,  such  as  firing  upon 
carried   the  United  States  mails.     On   July  2  railroad  trains  or  assaulting  trainmen,  marshals, 
Judges  Wood  and  Grosscup,oi  the  United  States  or  soldiers  by  throwing  at  them  rocks,  pieces  of 
court  in  Chicago,  issued  a  sweeping  injunction  iron,  or  other  missiles,  those  assaults  shall  be  re- 
against  the  strikers.  Federal  troops  were  ordered  pel  led  by  the  use  of  firearms."    Similar  orders 
out  in  Colorado,  and  Stat«  militia  went  into  nad  been  given  to  the  militia  of  Illinois.    In  the 
active  service  in  Illinois  to  prevent  interference  afternoon,  at  Forty-ninth  Street,  Company  C  of 
by  the  strikers.    At  Blue  Island,  IlL,  strikers  and  the  Second  Regiment,  Illinois  National  Guard, 
their  sympathizers  attacked  and  disarmed  several  fired  three  volleys  into  a  mob  of  15,000  people, 
deputy  marshals.  State  troops  went  to  the  scene.  One  man  was  killed,  and  a  dozen  or  more  were 
On  July  8,  on  the  statement  of  the  United  States  wounded.    The  police  also  fired  into  the  mob  in 
officers' that  they  could  not  enforce  the  order  of  another  quarter  of  the  city.   Gen.  Miles  requested 
the  court,  it  was  decided  to  call  out  the  United  Mayor  Hopkins,  of  Chicago,  to  ask  Gov.  Altgeld 
States    regulars ;    and    the    regiment   at    Fort  to  call  out  additional  militia  regiments ;  ana  he 
Sheridan,  after  a  day  of  rioting  in  Chicago,  was  sent  orders  to  the  West  for  more  regular  troops, 
ordered  into  that  city.    July  4  was  comparatively  President  Debs  and  James  R.  Sovereign,  Grand 
quiet  in  Chicago,  but  trouble  broke  out  in  Sacra-  Master  Workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  held 
mento,  Cal..  in   rtonsequence  of  the  differences  a  conference  to  consider  the  advisability  of  or- 
with  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  a  demand  was  dering  a  general  strike  of  the  Knights  through- 
made  for  the  National  Guard.    Militia  was  also  out  the  country.    The  chairman  of  the  General 
cal]e<l  out  in  Iowa.     July  5  was  a  day  of  rioting  Managers'   Association   of   the   Railroad   Com- 
in  Chicago,  and  in  Oakland,  Cal.    Federal  troops  panics  made  this  statement :    '*  We  stand  ex- 
were  called  out  in  Utah,  and  more  soldiers  were  actly  where  we  have  stood  since  the  beginning 
ordered  to  Chicago,  where  the  existing  Federal  of  the  strike,  and  where  we  will  stand  to  the 
force  was  too  small  to  keep  the  mob  in  order,  end.   We  are  supported  in  our  stand  by  the  rail- 
The  railway  managers  refused  tomeet  the  strikers,  road  managers  all  over  the  United  States.    It  is 
It  was  decided  that  the  Mayor  and  the  Common  no  time  for  weakness  of  policy.     We  are  com- 
Oouncil  of  Chicago  should  ask  Mr.  Pullman  to  pelled  to  make  this  fight  by  the  unreasonable- 
return  to  Chicago  and  meet  his  men  with  a  view  ness  of  the  strikers.    The  fight  must  be  won, 
to  arbitration.    Gov.   Altgeld  asked   President  regardless  of  its  consequences  to  any  single  rail- 
Cleveland  to  withdraw  the  Federal  troops,  which  road.    There  will  be  no  weakening  on  the  part 
demand  was  refused.    On  July  6  a  mob  con-  of  this  association,  and  all  reports  to  the  contrary 
trolled  many  parts  of  Chicago,  including  the  are  misleading."   On  the  following  day  (Sunday) 
towns  of  Kensington,  Burnside,  Fordham,  and  small  riots  occurred  in  several  localities  in  Chi- 
Grand  Crossing,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  ccgo,  but  the  main  conflict  was  at  Hammond, 
along  the  Illinois  Central  tracks,  and  225  freight  Ind.,  20  miles  distant.   Five  railroads  run  through 
cars,   many  of  them  loaded  with  merchandise,  that  town,  the  Erie,  the  Louisville,  New  Albany 
were   burned  on  the  tracks  of  the  Panhandle  and  Chicago  (Monon),  the  Michigan  Central,  the 
road.    Six  rioters  were  shot  and  killed  by  the  Nickel  Plate,  and  the  Pennsylvania.    The  mob 
deputy  United  States  marshals.  had  already  sacked  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
In  the  meantime,  on  July  4,  Eugene  V.  Debs,  graph  ofilce.  overturned  freight  cars,  and  coni- 
Chief  of  the  American  Railway  Union,  had  said:  mitt  ed  depredations.     Five  railroad  employees 
**  The  first  shot  fired  by  the  regular  soldiers  at  were  wounded  at  the  hands  of  the  mob,  one 
the  mobs  here  will  be  the  signed  for  a  civil  war.  fatally.    The  outbound  Sunday  passenger  train 
I  believe  this  as  firmly  as  I  believe  in  the  ultimate  from  Chicago  on  the  Monon  railway  was  brought 
success  of  our  cause.     Bloodshed  will  follow,  to  a  halt  by  the  mob,  the  engineer  and  fireman 
and  90  \>er  cent,  of  the  people  of  the  United  were  made  to  dismount,  and  the  locomotive  was 
States  will  be  arrayed  against  the  other  10  per  crippled.    At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  mob 
cent.      And  I  would  not  care  to  be   arrayed  haa  gathered  around  the  Monon  depot.    Several 
against  the  laboring  people  in  the  contest  or  find  freight  cars  were  overturned,  and  tne  Michigan 
myself  out  of    the  ranks    of    labor  when  the  Central  tracks  were  blockaded.    The  sheriff  and 
struggle  is  ended.      I  do  not  say  this  as  an  marshal's  deputies  were  powerless  to  restrain  the 
alarmist,  but  calmly  and  thoughtfully."    Samuel  mob,  and  as  there  was  no  hope  of  the  Indiana 
Gomphers,  President  of  the  American  Federation  militia  arriving  before  late  that  evening,  an  ap- 
of  Labor,  had  also  declared :  *'  I  think  the  call-  peal  was  made  to  the  Federal  authorities  m 
ingout  of  the  Federal  troops  was  an  outrage  on  Chicago.   Company  B  of  the  Fifteenth  Infantry, 
the  rights  of  the  workingmen.    The  interstate  Major  Hartz.  35  men,  was  sent  out  at  once.   The 
commerce  law  was  passed  to  protect  the  people  troops  were  stationed  about  the  Monon  depot,  as 
against  the  corporations,  not  to  be  used  by  the  that  seemed  to  be  the  center  of  the  attack.    The 
corporations  as  an  instrument  to  oppress  the  blockade  on  the  tracks  was  finally  raised  at  one 
people."     On  the  other   hand,  the  Cabinet  at  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  sev'eral  passenger 
VVashington  had  decided  to  make  every  effort  trains  were  pulled  through.     This  seemed  to 
for  a  speedy  concentration  of  troops  at  Chicago,  anger  the  moo,  and  with  an  increase  of  number 
The  Cabinet  also  decided  that  tne  militia  or-  its  passions  grew  to  frenzy.    The  regulars  were 
ganizations  of  one  State  could  be  called  on  to  greeted  with  oaths  and  shouts  of  derision,  and 
suppress  disorder  in  another  State  where  the  volleys  of  sticks  and  stones  were  showered  upon 
local  authorities  fail  to  enforce  obedience  to  law ;  them.    The  men  stood  their  ground,  however, 
and  the  Attorney-General  said  there  was  ample  and  kept  the  mob  for  several  houi-s  from  ap- 
constitutional  authority  for  such  action.  preaching  the  buildings.    By  three  o'clock  fully 
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3,000  rioters  had  assembled.  Tliey  had  been 
aroused  by  their  leaders  to  a  pitch  that  made  an 
encounter  with  the  soldiers  certain.  Several 
tiroes  they  rushed  upon  the  company  of  troops, 
but  were  met  by  fixed  bayonets  and  driven  back. 
At  last»  however,  the  entire  ^body  of  strikers 
made  a  determined  rush,  and  t'he  regular  troops 
fired  several  volleys,  resulting  in  the  death  of  12 
or  15  rioters.  President  (.yleveland  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  on  all  disorderly  persons 
to  disperse  by  noon  on  the  following  day. 

On  July  10  Sovereign,  the  General  Master 
Workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  issued  a 
manifesto  to  that  organization,  ordering  out  its 
members  throughout  the  country.  A  part  of  it 
read  thus:  ** Sincerely  believing  that  the  flames 
of  discord  are  being  purposely  fanned  by  the 
railway  corporations  at  the  risk  of  the  life  of  the 
Government,  I  take  the  liberty  to  appeal  to  you, 
and  through  you  to  the  conscience  of  the  whole 
people,  imploring  you  to  lay  down  the  imple- 
ments of  toil  for  a  short  season,  and,  under  the 
banner  of  peace,  and  with  a  patriotic  desire  to 
promote  the  public  welfare,  use  the  power  of 
your  aggregated  numbers  through  peaceable  as- 
semblages to  create  a  healthy  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  issues 
growing  out  of  the  recent  strike  of  the  Pull- 
man palace-car  employees,  and  you  ai'e  further 
required  not  to  return  to  your  usual  vocations 
until  a  settlement  of  the  pending  troubles  is 
made  known  to  you  through  some  authentic 
source."  A  conference  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
was  called  for  the  12th.  No  trains  were  moved, 
but  the  strikers  remained  quiet,  pending  action 
by  the  Arbitration  Committee  of  the  Common 
Council  of  Chicago.  A  special  Federal  grand 
jury  to  investigate  the  strike  was  sworn  in, 
and  was  instructed  to  make  a  sweeping  in- 
quiry into  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the 
city  and  their  causes.  The  jury  was  instruct^ 
by  Judge  Grosscup  as  follows : 

You  have  been  summoned  here  to  inquire  whether 
any  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  this  judicial 
district  have  been  violated.  You  luive  cotiie  into  an 
HtrnoHphere  and  amid  oo^'urrences  that  mav  well  oauJ»e 
reasonable  men  to  question  whether  the  (rovemment 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  are  yet  supreme.  .  .  . 
Insurrection  is  a  crime  against  civil  and  political  au- 
thority—the open  and  active  opposition  of  a  number 
of  persons  to  tnc  execution  of  law  in  a  city  or  State. 
Now  the  laws  of  the  United  States  forbid,  under 
penalty,  any  persons  from  obstructinjr  or  retardinjr 
the  passatre'of  the  mail,  and  make  it  the  duty  of  the 
officer  to  arrest  such  otfenders  and  hrinjr  them  before 
the  court.  If,  therefore,  it  shall  ap^war  to  you  that 
any  person  or  persons  have  willfully  obstructed  or 
retarded  the  mails,  and  that  their  attempted  arrest 
for  such  offense  had  Ix'cn  opposed  by  such  a  number 
of  persons  as  would  constitute  a  j^enoral  uprising  in 
that  particular  loi'ulity,  and  as  threat<'ns  for  the  time 
beinjr  the  civil  and  political  authority,  then  the  fact 
of  an  insurrection  within  the  meaning  of  the  law  ha.H 
been  established.  When  men  jrather  in  such  force 
that  the  civil  authoriticn  are  inadecjuate  to  put  them 
down,  and  a  considemble  military  force  is*  needed  to 
accomplish  that  result,  they  become  insurjrents.  and 
every  person  who  knowinjjrly  incites,  aids,  or  abets 
thcin,  no  matter  what  his  motives  may  be,  is  likewise 
an  insurjrent.  The  mails  are  in  special  keepin?  of 
the  Government  and  the  laws  of  tne  United  States. 
To  insure  their  unhindered  transmission,  it  is  made 
an  offense  to  "knowinjjrly  and  willfully  obstruct  or 


retard  the  passage  of  the  mail,  or  any  carrutfe,  bone, 
driver,  or  carrier  carrying  the  same."  The  CoDi»titu- 
tion  places  the  regulation  of  coiumerce  betwetso  the 
several  States,  and  between  the  States  and  fonrign 
nations,  within  the  keeping  of  the  United  State»  Gov- 
ernment. Anything  which  is  designed  to  be  tmii^ 
porteil  for  commercial  j>urposes  from  one  Sute  to 
another,  and  is  actually  in  transit,  and  any  psMenirt-r 
who  is  actually  engaged  in  any  such  intmtate  com- 
mercial transaction,  and  any  car  or  carriage  actually 
transporting,  or  engaged  in  transportimr,  such  p«i>»en- 
ger  or  tiling,  are  the  agencies  and  subject  matter  I'f 
interstate  commerce,  aiid  any  conspiracy  in  re»tniint 
of  such  trade  or  commerce  is  an  offense  againt^t  tbr 
United  States.  Any  physical  interference,  therefore, 
which  has  the  effect  of  restraining  any  passenger  car 
or  thinjr  constituting  an  element  of  interstate  com- 
merce fonns  the  foundation  for  this  otfenae.  But  to 
complete  this  olienne,  as  also  that  of  conspimcy  to 
obstruct  the  mails,  there  must  exist  in  addition  to  the 
resolve  or  purpose  the  element  of  criminal  conj«piracy. 
If  it  shall  appear  to  vou  that  any  two  or  more  persons^ 
corruptly  or  wronjrfully  agree  with  each  other  that 
trains  carrving  the  mails  and  interstate  commert*«' 
should  be  fx)rc)blv  arrested,  olNitructed,and  restrained, 
i'uch  would  clearly  constitute  a  conspiracy.  If  it  aj>- 
pears  to  you,  therefore,  that  any  two  or  more  persoiu% 
Dy  concert,  insisted  or  demanded,  under  effective 
penalties  and  threats,  upon  men  quitting  their  em- 
ploy ment,  to  the  obstruction  of  the  mails  or  inter- 
state commerce,  you  may  inquire  whether  they  did 
these  acts  as  strangers  to  these  men,  or  whether  they 
did  them  under  the  guise  of  trustees  or  leaden  of  an 
association  to  wliich  tiiese  men  belonged.  And  if  the 
latter  appears,  you  may  inquire  whether  tlieir  act.** 
and  conduct  in  that  respect  were  in  faithful  and  con- 
scientious execution  of  their  supposed  authority,  or 
were  i«imply  a  use  of  tliat  authority  as  a  guise  to  atl 
Vance  personal  ambition  or  satisfy  private  malice.  If 
it  does  so  appear,  if  any  person  is  shown  to  have  Ih- 
traye<l  the  trust  of  these  tolling  men,  and  their  act.*^ 
fall  within  the  definition  of  crime  as  I  have  given,  it 
is  alike  the  interest,  the  pleasure,  and  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  bring  them  to  swift  and  heavy 
punishment 

The  jury  returned  indictments  against  Eugene 
V.  Debs,  President  of  the  American  Railway 
Union  ;  George  Howard,  its  vice-president ;  Syl- 
vester Keliher, secretary;  and  L. \\ .  Rogers, one  of 
its  directors.  Shortly  thereafter  the  4  men  were 
arrested.  They  were  charged  with  conspiracy 
to  block  the  pro^re.ss  of  the  United  States  mails. 
Joined  in  the  indictment  with  the  4  leaders 
of  the  Railway  Union  was  James  Martin.  wbc» 
threw  the  switch  that  derailed  a  mail  train  at 
Blue  Island  on  the  night  of  June  30.  Debs. 
Howard,  Keliher,  and  Rogers  were  taken  into 
the  office  of  the  district  attorney,  and,  after  a 
few  hours'  detention,  were  released  on  Imil,  their 
bonds  bein^  $10,000  each. 

By  this  time,  July  11.  the  strike  had  extendec] 
to  Korth  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington. 
Wyoming.  Colorado,  California,  Utah,  and  >ew 
Mexico,  and  President  Cleveland  called  on  al) 
persons  engaged  therein  to  disperse.  There 
was  considerable  violence  at  Sacramento,  Cal. 
In  the  East  the  Knights  of  Labor  disregarde<l 
the  manifesto  of  ^vereign,  but  in  Chicago  they 
stopped  work  to  the  number  of  several  thousands. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Knights  of  1m- 
bor  threatened  to  impeach  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States  for  his  opinion  as  to  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government.  On  July  18 
Mr.  Pullman  declared  publicly  that  the  case'wa* 
not  one  for  arbitration :  that  his  men  had  been 
treated  kindly ;  and  that  they  had  been  kept  in 
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employment  at  a  loss  to  the  company.  Mr.  Debs  was  indirect,  and  arose  onlv  when  the  railroads 
made  a  formal  proposition  to  the  general  rail-  of  the  country 'became  involved  and  the  passage 
road  managers,  agreeing  that  the  men  should  of  United  States  mails  and  the  movements  of 
return  to  work  at  once  if  they  could  be  reinstated  interstate  commerce  were  interfered  with.  To 
without  prejudice:  but  this  proposition  was  re-  compel  a  settlement  of  disputes  between  the 
jeeted  by  the  managers.  By  this  time  it  was  PuIlmanCompany  and  a  portion  of  its  employees, 
evident  that  the  worst  of  the  strike  was  over,  nothing  less  was  meditated  and  aimed  at  than  a 
Federal  troops  to  the  number  of  several  thou-  complete  stoppage  of  all  the  railroad  transporta- 
sand  had  been  massed  in  Chicago,  and  over  tion  of  the  country,  State  and  interstate,  and 
3.000  deputy  United  States  marshals  had  been  freight  as  well  as  passenger.  Such  a  result,  in- 
sworn  in.  Trains  were  moved  at  irregular  inter-  volving  for  a  city  like  Chicago  the  loss  of  the 
vals,  but  they  were  not  molested.  On  July  17  very  necessaries  of  life,  it  seemed  to  be  the  duty 
Del:^,  Howard,  Keliher,  and  Rogers  were  again  of  the  department  to  prevent  by  the  most  vigor- 
arrested  by  the  Federal  authorities  for  con-  ous  use  of  all  the  legal  weapons  at  its  command." 
tempt  in  disregarding  an  injunction  issued  by  The  situation  did  not  improve,  and  on  July  3  it 
•fudges  Wood  and  Grosscup.  They  were  lodged  had  become  so  'serious  that  Marshal  Arnold, 
in  the  Cook  County  jail,  Chicago,  from  which  Judge  Grosscup,  and  United  States  Attorneys 
they  issued  an  appeal  to  the  American  people  Walker  and  Mitchrist  joined  in  a  telegram  urg- 
e  very  where  to  boycott  the  Pullman  cars.  On  ing  the  immediate  sending  of  ti"oops  to  Chicago, 
the  'l9th  indictments  were  found  against  the  4  This  request  was  compli^  with,  and  the  result 
leaders,  and  39  others  who  had  been  less  con-  -of  the  legal  proceedings  referred  to  and  of  the 
spicuous  in  the  strife.  manifest  determination  and  readiness  of  the 
President  Cleveland,  on  July  25,  appointed  Executive  to  carry  them  into  full  effect  became 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  of  Massachusetts,  United  at  once  apparent.  The  strike  at  Chicago,  so  far 
States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  John  D.  Reman,  as  it  involved  the  obstruction  of  United  States 
of  New  York,  and  Nicholas  E.  Worthington,  of  mails  and  the  paralysis  of  interstate  commerce, 
Illinois,  a  commission  to  investigate  the  strike,  was  practically  broken  when  the  United  States 
The  commission  began  its  hearinp  in  Chicago  troops  reached  that  city,  and,  being  broken  at 
soon  afterward.  Among  those  who  g^ve  testi-  Chicago,  was  in  reality  broken  everywhere  else. 
mony  were  President  Debs,  of  the  American  Rail-  Substantially  the  same  legal  measures  were  every- 
way Union,  President  Gomphers,  of  the  Amer-  where  resorted  to,  and  whenever  the  facts  re- 
ican  Federfition  of  Labor,  and  the  general  man-  quired  were  enforced  by  the  military  power  of 
asers  of  all  the  railroads  affected  by  the  strike.  Uie  United  States,  and  were  attended  with  the 
Many  remedies  were  suggested  to  prevent  strikes  same  results. 

in  the  future,  the  chief  of  them  being  the  Gov-  The  law  of  the  United  States  under  which 
cmraent  ownership  of  railroads,  the  licensing  of  the  Federal  authority  was  enforced  was  passed 
railroad  employees,  similar  to  the  system  of  li-  April  20,  1871,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
censing  steamboat  engineers  and  pilots,  arbitra-  fourteenth  amendment.  It  provides  that 
tion,andrestrictionof  immigration.  In  Novera-  i^  all  caaes  where  insurrection,  domestic  violence, 
ber  the  commission  made  a  report  of  the  results  unlawful  combinations*,  or  conspiracies  in  any  State 
of  its  labors,  and  recommended  the  appointment  shall  so  ob«truct  or  hinder  the  execution  of  the  lawH 
of  a  national  strike  commission,  with  extraordi-  thereof,  and  of  the  United  Statcn,  as  to  deprive  any 
nary  powers  of  arbitration ;  and  a  bill  to  that  portion  or  class  of  the  people  of  said  State  of  any  of 
effect  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre-  '***^  ^¥}^^  privileeea,  or  immunities,  or  protraction 
sentatives.  This  bill  was  amended  by  the  Lal)or  """T^.  "^  the  Constitution,  and  secured  by  this  act 
n^r*«m;ff«^  rx*  fk«  rT«,.o«  ;«  «««^J,i««««  ,„uu  ^^^  ^he  constituted  authonties  of  said  State  shall 
Committee  of  the  House  m  accordance  with  gj^her  be  unable  to  protect  or  shall  from  any  cause 
suggestions  made  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Ijoco-  fail  -,„  or  refuse  protection  of  the  people  in  such  rights, 
motive  Firemen,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  such  facts  shall  be  deemed  a  denial  by  such  State  of 
Engineers,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Train-  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  which  they  are  en- 
men,  the  Railroad  Telegraphers'  Order,  and  Car-  titled  umler  the  Constitution  of  the  Uniteci  States, 
roll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor.  As  ^"^  »"  al^  «uch  cases,  or  whenever  any  such  insurrec- 
amended,  it  does  not  provide  for  compulsory  ^1?",',  ^^^^^'^^^^  unlawful  combination,  or  conspiracy 
«-K;f-»f;»,i  K.,t  oA^iro  fy>  r>-«fr««»  fU/*  i.;»kfo  ►.«:.;  shall  oppose  or  obstruct  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
arbitration,  but  seeks  to  protect  the  right.s,  priv-  ^^  ^^^/j^,^,  execution  thereof,  or  impede  or  obstruct 

lieges,  and  prerogatives  of  both  capital  and  labor,  the  due  course  of  justice  under  the  same,  it  shall  be 

On  Oct.  1,  at  Chicago,  Justice  Harlan,  of  the  lawful  for  the  President,  and  it  shall  be  his  dutv,  to 

United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  reversed  take  such  measures,  by  the  employment  of  the  militia, 

in  part  the  decision  of  Judge  Jenkins,  in  the  or  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the*  Unit^  States,  or  of 

case  of  P.   M.  Arthur  and  others  against  the  either,  or  by  other  means,  as  he  may  deem  necessary 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  in  which  Judge  Jen-  f^^  the  suppression  of  such  insurrection,  domestic  vio- 

kins  had  decided  that  the  men  had  no  riffht  to  *®"^®^  ^^  combmations. 

combine  for  a  strike  under  certain  conditions.  On  Dec.  14  Judge  Woods  sentenced  Debs  to 

chief  among  which  was  when  there  was  intent  six  months'  imprisonment  for  contempt,  and  the 

to  injure  the  property  or  business  of  the  road,  other  leaders  to  three  months  each.    The  coun- 

Although  the  case  was  reversed  in  part,  and  the  sel  for  the  imprisoned  men  appealed  the  case  to 

cause  remanded,  with  directions  to  strike  out  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  on  Jan. 

certain  portions  of  Judge  Jenkins's  opinion,  the  2'^fl895,  they  were  released  on  bail.    The  trial 

effect  or  the  decision  was  to  prevent  all  strikes,  of  Debs  and  the  other  leaders  for  conspiracy  was 

unless  they  are  absolutely  peaceable.     Early  in  begun  in  Chicago  on  the  same  day. 

December.  Mr.  Olney,  Attomey-Gencrnl  of  the  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY,  two  kingdoms 

United  States,  in  his'  annual  report,  said :  "  The  in  northern  Europe,  united  in  accordance  with 

relation  of  the  strike  to  the  Department  of  Justice  the  treaty  of  Kiel  under  one  sovereign  by  the 
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act  of  union  of  Nov.  14,  1814.    The  King  must 

Sroie^  the  Lutheran  faith.  He  has  the  right  to 
eolare  war  and  conclude  peace.  Affairs  com- 
mon to  both  kingdoms  are  discussed  in  a  mixed 
commission.  King  Oscar  II,  born  Jan.  21,  1820, 
succeeded  his  brother.  Carl  XV,  Sept.  18,  1872. 

Sweden. — The  legislative  power  is  vested  in 
the  Riksdag  or  Diet.  Under  the  electoral  law 
that  was  passed  by  the  Riksdag  on  March  1, 
1804,  the  First  Chamber  is  composed  of  150  in- 
stead of  148  members,  elected  for  nine  years  by 
the  communal  authorities,  and  the  Second  Cham- 
ber has  been  increased  from  228  to  230  members, 
80  of  whom  are  elected  in  the  large  towns  by  di- 
rect universal  suffrage  and  the  rest  in  the  small- 
er places  and  in  the  country  by  either  direct  or 
indirect  suffrage.  Their  term  is  three  years. 
The  Council  of  State  in  1804  was  composed  as 
follows:  Minister  of  State,  Erik  Gustaf  Bos- 
tr5m;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Carl 
Lewenhaupt:  Minister  of  Justice,  August  Oster- 
gren ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Victor  Lennart 
Groll;  Minister  of  Finance,  Baron  Fredrik  von 
Essen  ;  Minister  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs,  Gustaf  Fredrik  Gilljam;  Minister  of 
War.  Baron  A.  E.  Rappe;  M mister  of  Marine. 
Jarl  Casimir  Eugene  Cnristerson ;  other  Council- 
ors of  State,  Baron  Albert  Lars  Evert  Akerhielm 
and  Sven  Herman  Wikblad. 

Area  and  Popalation.— Sweden  has  an  area 
of  170,070  square  miles.  The  population  on  Jan. 
1, 1804,  was  computed  to  be  4,8^150,  compris- 
ing 2,836,825  males  and  2,487,325  females.  The 
number  of  marriages  in  1802  was  27,388;  of 
births,  132,085;  of  deaths,  80,257;  excess  of 
births,  43,728.  The  emigration  was  45,504,  and 
the  immigration  6,511.  Stockholm,  the  capital, 
had  257,037  inhabitants ;  GOteberg,  108,801. 

Finances. — The  budget  for  1805  makes  the 
total  revenue  07,041,000  kroner  (1  krona  =  27i 
cents).  The  ordinary  revenue,  including  land  tax, 
rent  of  domains,  net  profits  of  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs, forest  profits,  tonnage  dues,  and  personal 
taxes,  is  estimated  at  10,416,000  kronor;  the 
extraordinary  revenue,  in  which  are  included  the 
receipts  from  customs,  postal  receipts,  stamp  du- 
ties, the  excise  duties  on  alcoholic  drinks  and 
sugar  beets,  and  the  income  tax,  is  estimated 
at  74,073,000  kronor;  surplus  from  preceding 
budgets,  172,000  kronor;  profits  for  1803  of 
state  bank.  2,480,000  kronor.  The  total  expend- 
itures, which  are  made  to  balance  the  revenue, 
includes  24,800,088  kronor  of  ordinary  expendi- 
ture on  the  army,  6,078,000  kronor  ot  oruinary 
expenditure  on  the  navy,  13,003,010  kronor  for 
public  instruction.  11,283,800  kronor  for  interest 
and  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  17,270,200 
kronor  for  administration  of  customs,  excise, 
forests,  posts,  telegraphs,  etc.,  3,887,000  kronor 
for  justice,  5,593,188  kronor  for  the  interior, 
3,046,472  kronor  of  extraordinary  expenditure 
on  the  army  and  navy,  4,800,402  kronor  of  other 
extraordinary  expenditures,  3,101,200  kronor  for 
pensions,  606,750  kronor  for  foreign  affairs, 
1,320.000  kronor  for  the  civil  list,  250,000  kronor 
for  a  building  fund,  and  100,000  kronor  reserMed 
for  the  insurance  of  workmen  against  accidents. 
The  public  debt  on  Jan.  1, 1804,  amounted  to 
278.670,602  kronor. 

Commerce. — The  total  value  of  imports  for 
1802,  inclusive  of  specie,  was  360,316.000  kronor. 


and  of  exports  320,300,000  kronor.  Of  the  im- 
ports the  principal  articles  were :  Rye  and  wheat, 
30,840,000  kronor;  coal,  25,816,000  kronor;  cof- 
fee, 25,035,000  kronor;  woolens,  22,154,000  kro- 
nor; iron  goods,  11,730,000  kronor;  machinerv, 
10,005,000  kronor;  cotton,  10,206,000  kronor; 
cotton  goods,  0,706,000  kronor ;  sugar,  9,448,000 
kronor;  skins,  8,397,000  kronor;  tobacco,  7,103,- 
000  kronor;  wines,  6,841,000  kronor;  pa|)er. 
6,496,000  kronor:  pork,  6,206,000  kronor ;  pelnr- 
leum,  5,825,000  kronor.  The  chief  exports  were : 
Timber,  109,295,000  kronor;  butter,  35,479,000 
kronor ;  iron,  84.278,000  kronor ;  paper,  27,462,- 
000  kronor;  fish,  25,479,000  kronor;  matches. 
10,779,000  kroner;  oats,  10,752,000 kronor:  wood 
pulp.  9.421,000  kronor ;  cotton  goods,  5,051,000 
kronor:  animals,  4,476,000  kronor;  iron  goods, 
8,473,000  kronor.  The  shares  of  the  various 
countries  in  the  foreign  trade  were  as  follow, 
values  being  given  in  kronor : 


COUNTRIES. 


InpoftL 


GreatBriteln M,8H00O 

0«nnuiv 115.8&0,000 

48,874,000 

8^819,000 

1^582.000 

9,57S,000 

9,217,000 

12,169.000 

12,884,000 

].981,000 

2,078,000 

].(K»;000 

^6«0,000 


Denmark 

Norway 

KQMla  and  Finland. 

France 

Netherlands 

Belginm 

United  States 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Other  countries.. . . . 


Toul 


160,288,000 

4^,427,000 

40jB62.t«0 

18,227.(100 

9,8ll.0c« 

19,802.01)0 

17.42Q.<W 

11.42«.t«0 

2.447.000 

8,»7.000 

9Sl,O0O 

1.12^,000 

5.417,000 


MXi^ltfiOO       829,800.000 


Navigation.— The  number  of  vessels  entered 
in  1802  was  31,134,  of  5,746,000  tons,  of  which 
10,851,  of  2,506,000  tons,  were  with  cargoes; 
cleared,  20,835,  of  5,700,000  tons,  of  which  21,- 
582,  of  4.329,000  tons,  were  with  cargoes.  Of 
the  vessels  entered,  14,988  were  Swedish,  of 
1,972,000  tons,  and  2,392,  of  565,000  tons,  were 
Norwegian.  The  number  of  steamers  entered 
was  13,292,  of  4.227,000  tons;  cleared,  13,273,  of 
4,208,000  tons.  The  merchant  navy  on  Jan.  1, 
1893,  consisted  of  2,927  sailing  vessels,  of  376,903 
tons,  and  1,209  steamers,  of  171,808  tons. 

Commaiiications. — There  were  8,782  kilo- 
metres of  railroads  on  Jan.  1,  1894,  of  w^hich 
2,916  kilometres  belonged  to  the  Government 
and  5,866  kilometres  to  companies. 

The  post  office  during  1893  forwarded  47,621,- 
000  internal  and  12,726,000  international  letters, 
6,884,000  postal  cards,  and  68.817.000  newspa- 
pers, circulars,  etc.,  together  with  2,557.000  reg- 
istered letters  and  postal  orders  of  the  total  de- 
clared value  of  431,626,000  francs.  The  receipts 
were  9,945.605  kronor,  expenses  7,450,514. 

The  state  telegraphs  in  1893  had  a  length  of 
8.636  kilometres,  with  23,980  kilometres  of  wire. 
There  were  933,908  paid  internal  and  70:^.061 
international  messages.  Receipts  were  1,419,- 
700,  and  expenses  1,332,824  francs. 

The  Army  and  Nayy.— Under  the  new  or- 
ganization the  infantry  will  consist  of  26  regi- 
ments and  4  separate  battalions,  and  there  will 
be  6  regiments  of  field  artillery,  each  with  6 
batteries,  1  having  in  addition  2  batteries  of 
horse  artillery  and  8  regiments  of  cavalry.  The 
artillery  has  field  pieces  of  8  centimetres  caliber. 
The  infantry  carry  Remingtons  of  8  millimetres. 
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The  effective  of  the  Swedish  armv  for  1894  was 
1,953  officers  and  82.858  men :  total,  38,802.  of 
whom  48  were  st^ff  officers,  27,455  infantry,  5,282 
cavalry.  3.562  field  artillery,  535  fortress  artil- 
lery, 990  engineers,  772  train,  and  153  administra- 
tive troops. 

The  strongest  vessels  of  the  navy  are  the  tur- 
ret ships  "  QOta,"  "  Svea,"  and  •*  Thule,"  having 
a  displacement  of  about  3,000  tons  each  and  11| 
inches  of  armor,  and  armed  with  27-ton  and 
6- inch  guns.  There  are  besides  4  ironclad  mon- 
itors, 9  armored  gunboats,  14  other  gunboats,  3 
corvettes,  1  torpedo  cruiser,  1  school  ship,  and  20 
torpedo  boats. 

Norway. — The  legislative  assembly  is  the 
Storthing,  having  114  members,  elected  for 
three  years  by  indirect  and  restricted  suffrage. 
It  meets  every  year  in  February  and  elects  one 
fourth  of  its*  members  to  form  the  Lagthing, 
which  approves,  amends,  or  rejects  the  bills 
pa^ed  by  the  other  branch,  which  is  called  the 
Odelsthing.  The  ministry  in  the  beginning  of 
1894  was  composed  of  the  following  mem^rs: 
Minister  of  State,  Emil  Stang;  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Dr.  Anton 
Christian  Bang ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Johan 
H.  Paasche  Thome ;  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
Peder  Nilsen ;  Minister  of  Finance  and  Customs, 
Ole  Andreas  Furu ;  Minister  of  Defense,  Chris- 
tian W.  E.  Bredal  Olsson :  Delegation  of  the 
Council  at  Stodkholm,  Minister-of-State  Gregers 
Winther  Wulfsberg  Gram,  Ernst  Motzfeldt,  and 
Johannes  Vinding  de  Harbitz.  During  the  course 
of  the  year  J.  V.  de  Harbitz  became  Minister  of 
National  Defense  and  P.  Birch- Reichenwald  suc- 
ceeded Councilor  Thorne  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  while  Lieut.-Col.  01ss5n  and  Dr.  G. 
F.  Hagerup  were  sent  to  Stockholm. 

Area  and  Popalation. — The  area  of  Norway 
is  124,495  square  miles.  The  population  present 
at  the  census  of  1891  was  1,988,674.  The  domi- 
ciled or  legal  population  was  2,000,917,  com-, 
prising  965,911  males  and  1,035,006  females; 
The  number  of  marriages  in  1892  was  12,742 
of  births,  59,430;  of  deaths,  35,769;  excess  of 
births,  23,661.  The  number  of  emigrants  in 
1893  was  18,77«. 

Finances. — The  revenue  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1893,  was  52,544,000  kroner,  including 
264,000  kroner  of  local  subscriptions  for  railroad 
construction.  Of  the  gross  receipts,  21,169,200 
kroner  came  from  customs,  3,657,000  kroner 
from  the  excise  duty  on  alcohol,  7,695,900 
kroner  from  railroads,  1.366,000  kroner  from 
domains,  forests,  and  mines  of  the  state,  2,090,- 
700  kroner  from  the  malt  duty,  3,125,700  kroner 
from  the  post  office,  1,316,200  kroner  from  tele- 
graphs, 1,004,500  kroner  from  law  courts,  1,651,- 
800  kroner  from  educational  institutions,  2,859,- 
900  kroner  from  direct  taxes,  597,000  kroner 
from  playing-card  stamps,  449,600  kroner  from 
the  infieritance  tax,  1,585,800  kroner  from  capi- 
tal funds,  1,190,600  kroner  from  prisons,  hospi- 
tals, and  asylums,  and  2,520,000  kroner  from 
various  sources.  The  total  expenditure  was 
51,755,100  kroner,  including  102,400  kroner  for 
railroad  construction.  The  various  heads  were : 
Finances,  8,546,600  kroner,  including  5,047,200 
kroner  for  interest,  amortization,  and  pensions ; 
array,  8,624,900  kroner;  navy,  3,457,800  kroner; 
public  works,  including  operation  of  railroads. 


roads,  bridges,  and  harbors,  9,651,000  kroner; 
interior,  including  posts,  telegraphs,  forests, 
agriculture,  fisheries,  etc.,  7,294,700  Kroner;  jus- 
tice, police,  prisons,  and  sanitary  service,  5,461,- 
600  kroner;  education,  5,433,100  kroner;  Coun- 
cil of  State,  1,277,200  kroner:  foreign  affairs, 
701,300 kroner;  Storthing,  580,000  kroner;  civil 
list  and  appanages,  482,200  kroner ;  accidental 
expenses,  142,300  kroner.  The  public  debt  on 
June  30,  1893,  was  124,960,000  kroner,  borrowed 
since  1851  for  railroad  construction  and  other 
reproductive  enterprises.  The  value  of  the  rail- 
roads and  other  assets  was  140.900,000  kroner. 

Commerce. — The  imports  of  merchandise  in 
1893  were  valued  at  204,569,000  kroner,  and 
that  of  the  exports  at  136,087,000  kroner.  The 
principal  imports  were:  Cereals,  35,700,000 
kroner;  groceries,  26,400,000  kroneV;  animals 
and  provisions,  12,200,000  kroner ;  tissues,  28,- 
300,000  kroner;  metal  goods,  9,600,000  kroner; 
fermented  drinks,  3,800,000  kroner.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  were:  Animals  and  provisions, 
48,900,000  kroner;  timber,  27,100,000  kroner; 
manufactures  of  wood,  18,900,000  kroner ;  skins 
and  leather,  7,500,000  kroner;  oil,  6,900,000 
kroner;  tissues,  5,300,000  kroner.  The  shares 
of  the  principal  countries  in  the  commerce  were, 
in  kroner,  as  follow : 


COUNTRIES. 


OroAt  Britain 

Oermany 

Sweden 

Raasia  and  Finland. 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

Belgiam 

United  States 

France  

Spain 

Italy 

Portagibl 

Other  countries .... 


Total 


ImporU. 


55,802,000 
65,577,000 
28,020,000 
18,818.000 

8,920.000 
10,255,000 

8,289,000 
10,871,000 

8,652,000 
850,000 

1,889,000 
640,000 

2,491,000 

204,509,000 


Kzporti. 


47,562,000 

16,261,000 

20,995,0(H) 

4,549,000 

6,201,000 

4.475,000 

5,089,000 

1,959,000 

8,092,000 

12,846,000 

8,954,000 

1,621,000 

2,588,000 


186,067,000 


Navigation. — The  movement  of  the  ports  in 
1892  was  6,704  vessels,  of  1,935,423  tons,  entered, 
and  6,551,  of  1,895.469  tons,  cleared,  under  the 
Norwegian  flag,  and  under  foreign  flags,  5,405, 
of  983,536  tons,  entered,  and  5,401,  of  988,786 
tons,  cleared.  The  total  number  of  arrivals  was 
12,109,  of  2,918,959  tons,  of  which  6,069,  of 
1,776,549  tons,  were  with  cargoes ;  total  depar- 
tures, 11,952,  of  2,884,255  tons,  of  which  1,182,  of 
488,538  tons,  were  with  cargoes. 

The  merchant  navy  on  Jan.  1, 1893,  numbered 
6,739  sailing  vessels,  of  1,493,503  tons,  and  767 
steamers,  of  251,490  tons. 

Communications. — The  railroads,  in  1893, 
had  a  total  length  of  1,612  kilometres.  The 
length  of  the  state  telegraph  lines  was  8,021 
kilometres,  with  16,145  kilometres  of  wires.  The 
number  of  internal  dispatches  was  1,187,720;  of 
international  dispatches,  616.541 .  The  post  office 
carried  24,230,100  internal  and  8,951,800  inter- 
national letters  and  postal  cards  and  33,224,900 
newspapers  and  circulars.  The  receipts  were 
3,237,186  kroner;  expenses,  3,205.695  kroner. 

Tlie  Conflict  with  Sweden.— A  committee 
of  the  Storthing  reported  in  May,  1894,  that 
during  the  political  conflict  with  the  ministers 
of  the  Crown  ten  ye^rs  before  the  military  and 
naval  ofiicers  deliberately  rendered  30,000  rifles 
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useless  and  had  the  war  vessels  cleared  for  ac-        SWITZERLAND,  a  federal  republic  in 
tion,  and   that   military  measures  of  a  similar  tral  Europe,  consisting  of  22  cantons.  3  of  which 
'  kind  were  secretly  taken  by  Admiral  Koren  in  are  divided  each  into  2  republics.    The  Federal 
1898.     An  address  to  the  King  demanding  a  Assembly  is  composed  of  the  National  Coaneil, 
guarantee  fur  the  constitutional  freedom  and  consisting  of   147  members,  elected   for  three 
independence  of  the  country  was  adopted  by  62  years  by  direct  suffrage,  and  the  Council    of 
votes  to  49.    The  Storthing,  on  the  strength  of  States,  in  which  each  canton  is  represented  by  2 
a  rumor  that  the  Crown  Prince  had  threatened  members,  chosen  in  some  by  direct  popular  ^f- 
an  armed  invasion  of  Norway,  suspended  his  frage,  and  by  the  cantonal  Legislature  in  others, 
civil  list  until  the  Prime  Minister  denied  in  his  These  2  bodies  chose  7  Swiss  citizens  to  serve  for 
behalf  the  threatening  language.    It  voted  for  three  years  in  the  Federal  Council,  which  is  the 
the  joint  consular  service  of  the  2  kingdoms  pro-  chief  executive  authority  of  the  confederation, 
visional  estimates  only  sufficient  to  last  till  Jan.  and  every  year,  in  December,  the  Federal  Assem- 
1.  1895,  in  the  expectation  of  creating  an  inde-  bly  elects  one  of  these   councilors   to   preside 
pendent  Norwegian  consular  service   by  that  over  its  deliberations  and  act  as  the  represent»- 
time.    The  session  was  prolonged  far  beyond  tive  head  of  the  confederation.    The  Viee-Presi- 
the  usual  time  for  separating,  almost  to  the  eve  dent,  who  is  elected  at  the  same  time  as  the 
of  the  elections.     While  rejecting  the  proffered  President,  is  by  custom  the  one  who  is  chosen  to 
alliance  of  the  growing  Socialist  party  for  fear  succeed  him  in  the  following  year.    The  follow- 
of  estranging  the  farmers,  the  Raaicals  voted  an  ing  citizens  were  the  members  of  the  Federal 
indemnity  to  some  workmen  who  had  been  dis-  Council  in  1894 :  President,  Emil  Frey,  of  Basel- 
charged  by  the  Government  on  what  were  al-  I^and,  Chief  of  the  Military  Department :  Vice- 
leged  to  be  political  grounds.    A  bill  enacting  President  and  Chief  of  the  De{iartment  of  Posts 
greater  penalties  against  recalcitrant  witnesses  and  Railroads,  J.  Zemp,  of  Lucerne ;  Justice  and 
was  vetoed  by  the  King,  as  well  as  the  bill  in-  Police,  E.  Ruffy,  of  Vaud;  Foreign  Affairs  and 
troducing  changes  in  the  consular  and  diplo-  Commerce,  A.  Lachenal,  of  Qeneva;    Finance 
matic  service.  and  Customs,  W.  Hauser,  of  Zurich  ;  Industry 

The   electoral    campaign  was  one  of  unex-  and  Agriculture,  A.  Deucher,  of  Thur|rau;  In- 

ampled  bitterness.    The  elections  were  held  on  terior.   Dr.   K.  Schenk,  of  Bern.    J.  ^mp.  on 

Aug.  13  in  the  north,  on  Sept.  17  in  the  central  Dec.  13,  1894,  was  elected  President  for  1895, 

and  western  provinces,  and  on  Oct.  12  and  Nov.  being  the  first  ultramontane  to  hpld  that  office. 

12  in  southern  Norway.    The  Conservatives  in  A.  I^henal  was  elected  Vice-President, 
their  election  addresses  pleaded  for  fresh  nego-        Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  Switzer- 

tiations  and  a  compromise.    Their  programme  land  is  15,976  square  miles.    The  population  in 

was  complete  equalitv  in  the  Union  and  a  com-  1888  was  2,917,754.    The  number  of  marriages^ 

mon  Minister  for  I^^oreign  Affairs,  either  Nor-  in  1893  was  21,884.  and  in  1892  the  same:  the 

wegian   or  Swedish,  and  responsible  for  both  number  of  births  was  88,099,  against  86,265;  the 

countries,  together  with  furtherance  of  agricul-  number  of  deaths  was  64,272,  against  60,318 : 

ture  and  trade,  modem  labor  laws,  including  excess  of  births,  23,827,  against  25,947.    The 

compensation  for  accidents  and  legislation  in  number  of  emigrants  was  6,177  in   1893.    The 

behalf  of  the  aged  and  incapable;  abolition  of  population  of  Zurich  in  1894  was  119,706;  of  Gc- 

direct  taxation,  fresh  legislation  against  intern-  neva,  77.444 ;  of  Basel,  77,686 ;  of  Bern,  47,974. 
perance,  and  taxes  and  suffrage  for  absent  sail-        Finances. — The  receipts  of  the  Federal  treas- 

ors.    The  Radicals  did  not  sweep  the  country  ury  for  1898  were  78,226,526  francs,  of  which 

as  they  expected.     Many  farmers  voted  with  the  37.378,517  francs  came  from  customs,  26,158,893 

Conservatives,  not  on  account  of  their  subser-  francs  from  the  post  office,  4,584,112  francs  from 

viency  to  Sweden,  but  through  repugnance  to  telegraphs  and  telephones,  3,547,043  francs  from 

the  socialistic  tendencies  of  the  Radicals.    The  the  military  arsenals,  powder  works,  etc.,  2,373,- 

result  was  a  drawn  battle.    The  Radicals  who  691  francs  from  the  mmt,  939,522  francs  from  in- 

were  elected  were  the  extreme  representatives  vested  capital,  420,070  francs  from  real  property, 

of  the  party,  but  there  were  not  quite  as  many  and  the  remainder  from  the  departments.    The 

of  them  as  there  were  in  the  last  Storthing,  total  expenditures  were  86,301,439    francs,  of 

The  new  Storthing  consists  of  59  Radicals  and  which  32,320,076  francs  were  for  the  Military 

55  Conservatives.  Department,  24,769,447  francs  for  the  post  office. 

The  Liquor  Laws.— The  Storthing  in  the  7,271,378  francs  for  finance  and  customs,  7,009,- 

session  of  1894  made  some  important  alterations  457  francs  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 

in  the  liquor  laws.    The  principle  of  intrusting  including    5,471,974    francs    for    construction, 

the  liquor  trade  to  a  public  company  in  each  5,376,875  francs  for  the  telegraph  and  telephone 

district  and  vesting  completely  in  the  company  service,  and  4,764.997  francs  for  interest   and 

the  licensing  authority  was  confirmed  and  ex-  sinking  fund  of  the  debt.    The  active  assets  of 

tended.    Instead  of  turning  over  a  large  share  the    P^ederal     Government    on    Jan.    1,    1894, 

of  the  profits  to  the  local  authorities,  as  has  amounted  to  113,188,371  francs,  including  17,- 

been  done,  and  thus  tempting  them  to  promote  3IJ2.568  francs  of   special  funds.    The   Federal 

the  traffic,  only  15  per  cent,  of  the  profits  goes  liabilities  amounted  to  64,546,831  francs,  paying 

to  the  treasury  of  the  commune,  20  per  cent,  mostly  3^  per  cent,  interest, 
must  be  distributed  by  the  company,  after  de-        Commerce. — The  value  of  the  special  com- 

ducting  the  legal  rate  of  interest  on  its  capital  merce  in  1893  was  827,522,000  francs  for  im- 

among  temperance  and  other  charitable  institu-  ports  and  646,451,000  francs  for  exports.     The 

tions,  and  65  per  cent,  is  paid  over  to  the  state  imports  of  precious  metals  were  44,879,000  francs, 

to  form  a  special  fund,  which  is  expected  to  be  and  the  exports  48,696.0(X)  francs.    The  heaviest 

devoted  to  the  creation  of  old-age  pensions.  imports  were:  Silk,  133,400,000  francs;  grain  and 
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flour,    99.900.000    francs;    woolens,    88.500,000  ers.  Hlread;  eiistiiiK,  to  ragiilats  fnctor;  labor 

francs;  coal.  3(t.l00.<KI0  francs;  clipmical   iirmJ-  by  prescript i«iiH  regarding  the  emplovment  of 

ucts,  39.300.000 francs;  cotton. 38.300.000 francs :  ehUJreii.  the  dnratmn  of  adult  labor.'  and  the 

Animals.  27,600,000    franca.    The   principal  ex-  protection  of  workmen  aK^inst  insalubrious  and 

ports     were:     Hilk    manufactures.     123.500.000  dangerous    empbymenla.     A    secliou     of    the 

francs ;  cotton  manufactures.  1 14.600.000  francs ;  National  Council  desired  to  go  further  than  the 

watches,  89,500,000  francs;  raw  silk,  87,500,000  pniposed  amendment  and  lo  introduce  obliga- 

francs;   cheese,  36.300,000  francs;   silk   threml,  torv  syndicates  or  trade   unioiia.    Un  April  V 

35.500,000  francs;   machines   and  vehicles,  24,-  the  National  Council  rntified  the  bill  punishing 

700.000  francs :  chemicals,  19..1OU.O00  francs.  anarchislic    attempts,    even    those    cominitli-d 


CommaDlcatlons. — The   length  of  railroads  abroad.    It^ves  the  Federal  Government  power 

in  openitiuir  on  Jan.   I,   1893,  was  3.415   kilo-  to  expel  both  foreii;n  and  native  ana^'hists.  and 

metres.   The  post  olfice  in  1893  carrietl  73.'i30.O00  enacts  heavy  penalties  for  (he  illicit  fabrication 

internal  and  30.148.000  international  letters.  14,-  or  the  concealmg  of  explosives,  as  well  as  for  in- 

766,000  internal  and  7.034.000  international  pos'  citing   or  defending  an  arch  irt  outrages  in   the 

tal  cards,  and  38,733,000  internal  and  18.516.000  press  or  otherwise.     On  June  3  a  referendum 

international  circulars  and  pamphlets,  and  sent  was  taken  on  the  proposition  to  insure  to  every 

postal  orders  of  the  value  of  434,000,000  francs.  male  citizen  by  a  constitutional   provision  the 

The    Anajr.— The    army    had    an    fffeelive  right  of  employment  at  living  wages.     The  So- 

strength,  on  .JHri.  1.  1804.  of  134,B33  men.  exclu-  cialists  and  extreme  Democrats,  who  believe  that 

sive  of  80,298  in  the  Lanilwehr.  the  Government  should  undertake  the  duly  of 

Lef^lHlktloD. — The  Federal  Assembly  occii-  providing  with  work  able-bodied  and  willing 
pied  Itself  in  1894  once  more  with  measures  for  workingmen  that  are  out  of  employment,  on- 
repressing  the  labor  agitation  and  anarchistic  tained  more  than  the  •'i0,000siiniatur^  necessary 
propaganda  that  have  disturbed  its  tranquillity  for  the  submission  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
snd  given  occasion  for  representations  from  ment  by  popular  initiative,  albeit  onlf  3  mem- 
foreign  governments.  A  reaction  against  so-  bers  of  the  Assembly  had  voted  for  it.  It  was 
uialistic  iBgisJation  was  shown  in  the  rejection  rejected  by  the  votes  of  308.000  citizens  against 
by  the  people  on  March  4  of  a  constitutional  75.000.  about  56  per  cent,  of  the  electorate  vot- 
amendment  submitted  to  a  referendum  declaring  ingon  the  question.  Another  amendment  pro- 
that  the  confederation  should  have  the  right  to  posed  by  popular  initiative  for  the  <listribution 
establish  statutory  prescriptions  to  govern  the  of  money  by  the  Federal  Government  among 
trades,  thus  extending  into  a  new  t)<'ld  the  pow-  the  cantons  is  to  be  voted  upon  in  1U93. 
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TENNESSEE,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to  per  cent,  and  to  run  not  lon^r  than  twenty 
the  Union  June  1,  1796.  The  population,  ac-  years,  for  building  a  new  Penitentiary,  buying* 
cording  to  each  decennial  census  sinc«  its  admis-  farm  and  coal  lands,  etc. :  also  a  sufficient  num- 
sion,  was  105.602  in  1800;  261,727  in  1810;  422,-  ber  of  redemption  bonds  bearing  like  interest, 
771  in  1820;  681,904  in  1830;  829,210  in  1840:  for  redeeming  the  5-  and  6-per-cent.  bonds. 
1,002,717  in  1850;  1,109,801  in  1860;  1,258,520  In  May,  1894,  there  were  sold  $1,000,000  of  4^ 
in  1870;  1,542,359  in  1880;  1,767,518  in  1890.  per-cent.  redemption  bonds  at  par,  less  a  corn- 
Capital,  Nashville.  mission  of  2  per  cent. 

UoTeriiinent, — The  following  were  the  State  The  funding  of  the  bonded  indebtedness  of 

officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Peter  Tur-  the  State  under  the  funding  act  of  1883  is  prac- 

ney.  Democrat ;  Secretary  of  State,  William  S.  tically  completed. 

Morgan  ;  Treasurer,  Edward  B.  Craig ;   Comp-  The  amount  of  State  bonds  held  by  the  Unit^ 

troUer,  James  A.  Harris;  Attorney-General,  G.  States  Government  is  $335,666.66}.     The  claim 

W.  Pickle ;    Adjutant  General,  John   A.  Fite ;  of  the  State  against  the  Government  is  in  the 

Superintendent  of  Public    Instruction,  Frank  form  of  an  open,  unadjusted  account. 

M.  Smith;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Sta-  The  item  of  expense  for  State  prosecutions 

tiif^tics,  and  Mines,  T.  F.  P.  Allison— all  Dem-  during  the  two  years  is  $490,680.40,  an  increase 

ocrats.     Benjamin  J.  Lea  was  Chief  Justice  of  of  more  than  $75,000  over  the  cost  for  the  pre- 

the  Supreme  Court  till  his  death,  March  15.    The  ceding  biennial  period. 

Governor  appointed  A.  D.  Bricht  to  serve  till  State  Institatlons. — The  number  of  convicts 

after  election,  in  August.    D.  Jb.  Snodgrass  be-  in  the  Penitentiary  is  1,631,  an  increase  of  155  in 

came  Chief  Justice.    Associate  Justices  were  W.  the  two  years.    Of  these,  1,227  are  colored  maless 

C.  Caldwell,  John  S.  Wilkes,  W.  K.  McAllister,  361  white  males,  36  colored  females,  and  6  white 

and  W.  D.  Beard.  females,  with  no  work  for  any  of  the  females. 

Finanees. — The  Treasurer's  report  for  the  Of  this  number  2  are  boys  under  twelve  years  of 
two  years  ending  Dec.  19,  1894,  has  the  follow-  age.  There  were  on  Dec.  1  in  the  main  prison 
ing  Items:  Balance  in  treasury  Dec.  20,  1892,  571,  with  only  252  cells;  at  Tracy  City,  667;  at 
$31,232.77;  received  from  Dec.*20,  1892,  to  Dec.  Brushy  Mountain,  85;  Coal  Creek,  120 ;  Tennes- 
19, 1894,  $4,245,033.62 ;  total,  $4,276,266.39.  Paid  see  Central  Railroad.  160 ;  and  Morrow*s  farm.  28. 
on  Comptroller's  warrants  from  Dec.  20,  1892,  to  The  number  pardoned  by  the  Governor  dur- 
Dec.  19,  1894,  $3,523,048.75 ;  balance  in  treasury  ine  the  two  years  is  146.  The  Legislature  pro- 
Dec.  19,  1894,  $753,217.64.  vided  for  the  purehase  of  a  prison  site,  farm,  and 

This    includes  the  balance  due  citizens  on  coal  lands,  and  for  the  erection  of  buildings, 

account  of  direct  United  States  tax  refunded,  The  site  selected  by  the  committee  appointed  is 

amounting  to  $29,073.87,  and  the  amount  re-  at  Cockerill's  Bend,  6  miles  below  Nashville.     It 

maining  to  the  credit  of  the  new  Penitentiary  contains   1,128  acres,   and  cost  $75,000.    Coal 

account,  $418,064.72.    These  are  special  funds,  lands  comprising  9,000  acres  on  Brushy  Moun- 

Induded  in  the  total  receipts  are  the  follow-  tain  were  bought  for  $80,000.    The  plans  for 

ing  items,  which  do  not  represent  a  part  of  the  buildings  call  for  an  expenditure  of  $0ol,659.89. 

State's  revenues  from  current  sources :  Sale  of  A  conflict  took  place,  July  27.  between  officers 

Penitentiary    bonds,   $600,000;    direct  tax  re-  and  convicts  at  one  of  the  mines  near  Tracy 

funded    bv   United  States    Government,   $51,-  City,  worked  by  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and 

302.11;  total,  $651,302.11.  Railroad  Company  with    about    200    convicts. 

In  the  aggregate  of  disbursements  are  the  fol-  The  prisoners  went  into  the  mine  in  the  mom- 
lowing  items  which  can  not  be  considered  a  part  ing,  captured  the  powder  magazine,  forced  the 
of  the  current  expenses:  United  States  direct  free  laborers  out,  and  then  refused  to  work.  Every 
tax  refunded,  $56,437.33;  new  Penitentiary  ex-  effort  was  made  during  the  day  to  get  the  con- 
pense,  $159,082.81 ;  salarv  and  expenses  of  Pen-  victs  to  work.  On  entering  the  mine  one  of  the 
itentiary  commissioners,  ^10,852.47;  commission  guards  recognized  the  leader  and  immediately 
sale  of  Penitentiary  bonds,  $12,000 ;  loan  account,  shot  and  killed  him.  Tliinking  this  would  bring 
$59,000 ;  interest,  $2,748.57 ;  State  National  them  out.  Deputy  Nelson  and  some  guards  pro- 
Guard,  $101,036.13;  DuBose  impeachment  trial  ceeded  up  a  crossentry.  The  convicts  had  made 
expenses,  $7,045.82;  total,  $408,203.13.  a  gun  out  of  cast-iron  pipe,  and  placing  this 

Taking    these     items    from    the    respective  and  a  k*»g  of  powder  in  a  mming  car  and  attach- 

amounts  in  which  they  are  included,  it  appears  ing  fuse  to  each,  placed  the  car  at  the  head  of  the 

that  the  receipts  from  the  usual  sources  for  the  main  entry.     On  the  approach  of  the  guards  they 

two  years  were  $3,593,731.51 ;  the  disbursements  lighted  the  fuse  and  turned  the  car  loose  down 

for  current  expenses  and  legislative  appropria-  the  entry.    Just  as  Deputy  Nelson  made  his  ap- 

tions  were  $3,114,845.62;   and  the  net  balance  pearance  the  keg  and  pipe  exploded,  killing  him 

for  general  expenses  is  $306,079.05.  instantly.    One  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  con- 

The  maximum  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  victs  afterward  came  out,  leaving  60  in  the  mine. 

State  has  been  reduced  from  6  to  4^  per  cent.  The  mouth  of  the  mine  was  guarded  all  nij^t. 

The  Legislature  of  1893  authorized  the  Fund-  and  the  60  convict*  worked  with  pick,  shovel, 

ing  Board  to  issue  and  sell  $600,000  Peniten-  and  dynamite  to  gain   their  freedom;   in  the 

tiary  bonds,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  4^  morning  they  were  forced  to  surrender. 
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The  State  Industrial  School  has  425  inmates,  pears  that  the  workable  deposits  cover  an  area 

of  whom  97  are  girls.    The  State  owns  90  acres  not  exceeding  20  miles  long  by  6  wide  on  the 

of  land  adjoining  the  school,  and  an  adjacent  waters  of  Swan  creek,  covering  the  Tottys'  Bend 

farm  of  40  acres  is  rented.    Telegraphy,  stenog-  and  Fall  Branch  deposits.    The  average  thick- 

raphy,  and  mechanical  drawing  are  taught,  as  ness  of  the  veins  at  the  most  promising  territory 

well  as  blacksmithing,  cabinet-making,  printing,  examined  was  30  inches.    The    thickest   vein 

and  other  trades.  measured  was  40  inches.    Three  companies  were 

Military. — There  are  21  companies  in  the  Na-  at  work  in  Hickman  County  in  August,  making 

tional  Guard,  infantry  and  artillery,  all  equipped,  dailv  shipments  of  about  150  tons. 
The  Legislature  appropriated  $45,000  for  the  two        The  oil  fields  of  Putnam  and  Overton  Coun- 

years,  and  $11,000  has  bc^n  ex()ended.  ties,  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  State,  though 

Exercises  were  held  on  the  battlefield  of  Shi-  long  known,  have  not  heretofore  been  developed 

loh.  April  6,  in  commemoration  of  the  thirtv-sec-  to  any  extent  on  account  of  lack  of  transporta- 

ond  anniverstary  of  that  famous  conflict.    Many  tion.     Bv  the  building   of  the  Nashville  and 

veterans  from  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other  Knoxville  road  this  disadvantage  was  removed. 

States  were  present,  and  the  positions  of  the  com-  and  a  large  amount  of  territory'  has  been  leased 

mands  that  took  part  in  the  battle  were  marked,  for  testing  the  flow  of  oil.    A  successful  well  was 

The  reunion  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Shiloh  sunk  near  Cookeville  in  August. 
Battlefield  Association,  which  has  secured  an        Railroads. — In  a  suit  between  the  State  and 

option  on  the  2,500  acres  on  which  the  battle  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  concerning  the 

was  fought.  collection  of  taxes,  the  United  States  Supreme 

Edacation. — At  its  last  commencement  the  Court,  by  a  majority  of  one,  decided  in  favor  of 

University  of  Tennessee  celebrated  the  centenary  the  railroad.    A  provision  in  its  charter  declared 

of  the  founding  of  its  parent  institution,  Blount  that  no  tax  that  would  reduce  the  dividends  be- 

C^oUege,  which  was  established  Sept.  10,  1794.  low  8  per  cent,  should  ever  be  laid.    The  court 

The  institution  now  known  as  the  Universitv  of  held  that  this  was  a  valid  charter  contract,  and 

Tennessee  is  thus  nearly  two  years  older  than  the  counsel  for  the  road  declared  in  court  that 

the  State  itself.  it  never  had  paid  a  dividend  on  its  stock.    It 

The    biennial   report  of  the    universitv  an-  was  contended  that  this  provision  was  contrary 

nounces  that  it  now  offers  free  tuition  to  all  stu-  to  the  Constitution  of  1834,  under  which  the 

dent«  who  pass  the  req^uired  examinations.  charter  was  granted,  which  says :  "  All  property 

The  State's  expenditures  for  public  schools  shall  be  taxed  according  to  its  value,  that  value 

grew  from  $683,000  in  1870  to  $744,000  in  1880  to  be  ascertained  in  such  manner  as  the  Legis- 

and  $1,526,000  in  1890.    In  1890  the  number  of  lature  shall  direct.'*    The  case  involved  about 

pupils  in  attendance   daily    upon    the    public  $250,000  in  past-due  taxes, 
schools  in  the  United  States  was  64-1  of  the  en-        The  East  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Georgia 

roUment.     In  Tennessee  it  was  72*2,  and  was  Railroad  was  sold  at  auction,  July  7,  to  the 

equaled  by  only  Vermont,  73*7,  and  South  Car-  Southern  Railway  Companv  for  $1,505,000. 
olma,  73*4.  Damage  br  Electrolygis. — Suit  was  brought 

Industries  and  Products. — The  coal  miners'  by  the  Cumberland  Telegraph  and  Telephone 

strike  was  joined  by  most  of  the  miners  of  the  Company  against  the  United  Electric  Railway 

State,  but  it  was  not  attended  here  with  any  to  recover  damages  alleged  to  have  been  sus- 

serious  violence.    The  miners  were  not  in  con-  tained  by  the  plaintiff  company  by  reason  of  the 

dition  to  stay  out  long  without  help,  as  the  out-  construction  and  operation  of  a  contiguous  plant 

put  had  been  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  by  the  defendant  company.    The  plaintiff  al- 

preceding  year.     Most  of  them  were  working  at  leged  that  the  defendant,  in  the  operation  of  its 

reduced  wages.    In  obedience  to  an  order  of  the  plant,  generated  or  collected  electricity  in  such 

United  Mine  Workers,  those  of  the  Coal  Creek,  unusual  quantities,  and  applied  and  used  it  in 

Jellioo,  Oliver  Springs,  and  Mingo  Mountain  dis-  such  violent,  turbulent,  and  varying  currents  as 

tricts  sifi^iiied  their  intention  of  leaving  April  to  produce  an  unnatural  and  disturbed  condition 

21,  and  by  May  3  the  only  miners  at  work,  be-  electrically  not  only  within  the  streets  but  for  a 

sides  convicts  and  nonunion  men,  were  at  Brice-  distance  of  half  a  mile  on  either  side,  and  that 

ville.     Before  the  end  of  May  the  men  in  most  in  consequence  the  plaintiff's  plant  was  for  a 

of  the  districts  had  returned  to  work.    The  Jel-  time  paralyzed  and  its  utility  destroyed.    The 

lico  miners  remained  out,  and  induced  the  Coal  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  held  that,  in  so  far 

Creek  men  to  leave  work  again.    Shots  were  ex-  as  the  loss  was  due  to  a  conflict  of  poles  and 

changed  in  a  fight  between  strikers  and  men  wires,  it  was  imputable  to  defendant's  fault  or 

working  at  Rathbun,  June  1,  but  no  one  was  want  of  care,  but  that  the  loss  by  induction 

hurt.     Many  factories  were  forced  to  suspend  could  not  be  imputed  to  any  fault  or  negligence 

operations  from  lack  of  coal.  of  the  defendant. 

The  amount  of  coal   produced  in  1893  was       Centennial  of  Admission. — A  State  conven- 

1,904,974  short  tons,  and  the  value  $2,053,977.  tion  was  held  at  Nashville,  June  19,  and  an  or- 

The  corn  crop  of  1894  is  given  as  68,060,314  ganization  was  formed  for  celebrating  by  an  ex- 
bushels,  an  increase  of  about  4,400,000  bushels  position  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
over  that  of  1893.  admission   of  the  State  to  the  Union,  m  1896. 

Extensive  deposits  of  phosphate  rock  have  A.  W.  Willis  was  chosen  director  general.    A 

been  discovered  in  the  southern   part  of  the  committee  report  was  adopted,  fixing  the  time 

State,  especially  in  Lewis  and  Hickman  Coun-  of  the  exposition  from  Sept.  1  to  Nov.  15,  the 

ties.    They  cover  a  territory  about  80  miles  long  place  Nashville,  and  the  capital  stock  at  $300,- 

by  25  wide.    Phosphate  rock  is  found  at  differ-  000,  shares  $25  each,  with  privilege  of  $500,000. 

cut  points  all  through  this  territory,  but  it  ap-  It  will  be  especially  an  exhibit  of  the  history, 
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industries,  products,  and  resources  of  the  State,  a  reward  of  $5,000  for  the  apprehension  of  the 

but  other  exhibits  will  be  admitted  on  the  ap-  murderers.    Evidence  having  oeen  given  before 

proval  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Director  the  grand  jury,  the  3  men  who  were  releassed  on 

of  Works.    The  building  for  the  department  of  bail  were  rearrested  on  a  charge  of  murder  in  the 

fine  ai'ts  is  to  be  centrally  located  in  the  city  first  degree,  and  other  arrests  were  made  till  13 

and  to  be  permanent.    The  work  of  this  depart-  men  were  under  indictment.    The  details  of  the 

ment  will  include  a  series  of  historical  lectures  plot  were  revealed  by  the  son  of  the  sheriff  of 

on  Tennessee.    There  are  to  be  also  agricul-  the  county,  who  had  been  taken  into  the  confi* 

tural,    mechanical,    geological,  manufacturing,  dence  of  the  lynchers  before  the  commission  of 

live-stock,  sanitary,  and  forestry  departments,  the  crime  and  urged  to  join  them,  which  he  did 

and  the  women  of  the  State  will  also  have  charge  not  do.    A  public  meeting  was  held  in  Memphis^ 

of  a  special  department.  to  denounce  the  crime  and  start  a  fund  for 

Delinquent  Privilege  Taxes. — A  surprising  prosecuting  the  cases  and  assisting  the  families 
revelation  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  ofiicials  of  the  victims.  Another  fund  was  begun  for 
charged  with  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  defense  of  the  men  accused,  and  grew  faster 
license  taxes  was  made  at  Memphis  in  August,  than  the  first  one.  Much  difficulty  was  enoonn- 
The  grand  jury-  discovered  that  hundreds  of  tered  in  getting  a  jury.  After  600  talesmen  had 
dealera  subject  to  such  taxes  had  been  delin-  been  examined,  the  Attorney-General  presented 
^uent  for  several  years.  After  investigation  the  to  the  court  an  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  nearly 
jury  made  a  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  all  the  000  persons  summoned  for  jury  service 
the  county  assessor  had  made  a  partially  sue-  had  been  selected  from  among  the  known  friends 
(•essful  effort  to  list  all  persons  liable  under  the  of  the  accused,  and  one  juryman  had  asserted 
law.  Ko  chairman  of  the  county  court,  whose  that  he  would  not  convict  a  white  man  for  kill- 
duty  it  is  to  make  a  copy  of  the  assessor's  list  of  ing  a  negro. 

persons  liable  for  privileg:e  tax,  has  ever  per-  The  sheriff  was  relieved  from  duty  during  the 

formed  this  duty.     While  it  was  found  that  the  progress  of  the  trial,  it  having  been  learned  that 

failure  to  pay  was  confined  to  no  special  busi-  he  had  taken  the  prisoners  surreptitiously  to  the 

ness,  yet  it  was  quite  apparent  that  those  dealing  scene  of  the  murder  on  more  than  one  occasion, 

in  liquors  were  the  principal  delinquents.  While  Butch  McCarver,  the  son  of  the  sheriff,  who  re- 

the  United  States  Government  collected  from  vealed  the  plot  and  was  a  prosecuting  witness  in 

584  persons  selling  liauors  in  the  county,  the  the  case,  had  constantly  b^n  in  communication 

assessor's  list  showed  but  435,  and  the  county  with  the  accused,  who,  while  in  jail,  were  allowed 

court  clerk  had  collected  from  only  102.  extraordinary  liberties.    A  further  difficulty  was 

More  than  600  licenses  were  talien  out  within  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  prosecution  by  tlie 

the  twenty  days  following  the  exposure.  declaration  of  this  witness,  when  brought  to  the 

Further  investigation  snowed  that  the  frauds  stand,  that  he  had  no  belief  in  a  God  or  a  here- 
had  extended  over  a  period  of  ten  years,- and  it  after,  thereby  rendering  himself  incompetent  as 
was  estimated  that  tne  loss  would  reach  a  total  a  witness  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  sole 
of  about  $4,000,000.  reliance  of  the  prosecution  lay  in  circumstantial 

Lawlessness. — A  most  atrocious  case  of  lynch-  evidence,  and  this  was  the  most  important  wit- 
ing  took  place  on  the  night  of  Aug.  31  at  Kerr-  ness,  since  he  had  been  invited  to  make  one  of 
ville,  80  miles  north  of  memphis.  Six  negroes,  the  party.  Uis  evidence  having  been  discredited 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  arson,  are  said  to  have  in  tne  eye  of  the  law,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
belonged  to  an  organized  band  of  bam  burners  prosecution  was  allowed  to  testify,  his  evidence 
that  in  five  years  destroyed  32  bams,  as  well  as  going  to  show  that  the  detective  knew  before- 
many  residences  and  other  property.  Warrants  hand  that  the  lynching  was  to  take  place.  The 
were  issued  for  them,  and  they  were  manacled  trial  was  concluded  about  the  middle  of  Decem- 
as  fast  as  arrested.  There  was  no  guardhouse  ber  with  a  verdict  of  acquittal, 
where  they  could  be  kept,  and  when  the  last  Political. — Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
arrest  had  been  made  the  train  for  Memphis,  it  were  elected  Aug.  2,  at  the  same  time  with 
was  alleged,  had  gone,  and  the  detective  .in  county  officers,  and  the  election  for  Governor, 
charge  of  them  decided  to  take  them  by  wagon.  Legislature,  and  members  of  Congress  took  place 
When  they  reached  a  dense  swamp  a  few  miles  Nov.  6. 

from  Millington  they  were  surrounded  by  an  The  Democratic  Convention,  April  18,  nomi- 

armed  mob  of  50  men  and  commanded  to  halt,  nated  Judges  W.  K.  McAlester.  D.  L.  Snodgrass^ 

the  detective  and  the  driver,  according  to  their  W.  C.  Caldwell,  J.  S.  Wilkes,  and  W.  D.  &ard. 

statement,  were  overpowered,  and  volley  after  A  resolution  censuring  the  President  for  his 

volley  was  poured  into  the  bodies  of  the  shackled  course  on  the  silver  question,  and  for  his  ap- 

prisoners  till  all  were  dead.    An  investigation  pointments  of   Gresham  and    MacVeagh,  was 

showed  that  Detective  Richardson  knew  that  an  offered,  and  caused  some  excitement :  under  the 

attempt  would  be  made  to  lynch  the  prisoners,  mles  it  went  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 

and  deliberately  led  them  into  the  hands  of  the  without  debate.    While  it  was  under  considera- 

mob.    Several  citizens  had  warned  the  officer  tion  the  nominations  were  finished,  and  the  con- 

against  going   to  Memphis    in  a  wAgon,  and  vention  adjourned  without  day. 

urged  him  to  place  a  heavy  guard  around  the  The  Populists,  in  convention  April  11.  nomi- 

negroes  until  tne  arrival  of  the  train.    A  num-  nated  A.  E.  Garrett  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme 

ber  of  citizens  volunteered  to  act  as  guards,  but  Court,  but  named  no  candidates  for  the  other  4 

Richardson  declined  their  offer.    The  detective,  vacancies,  the  plan  having  been  adopted  of  unit- 

the  man  who  swore  out  the  warrant,  and  the  one  ing  with  the  Republicans,  who  were  to  name 

who  drove  the  wagon  were  arrested,  but  were  the  other  candidates  and  accept  Garrett,    A.  L. 

released  on  $5,000  bail.    The  Governor  offered  Mims  was  nominated  for  Governor.    The  plat- 
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1  power  for  criminal  rowinc  $000,000  on  bonds  "  in  face  of  the  fact 
ct  existing  evils;  de-  that  tne  Comptroller  deu  la  rod  there  would  be  a 
e  of  the  bonded  indebted-  surplus  in  the  treasury  of  |500,000";  and  tle- 
ness  and  refusal  to  coin  idle  bullion ;  declares  manded  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  tax  col- 
Mr,  Cleveland's  veto  the  greatest  crime  of  the  lector.  The^  also  favored  legislation  providing 
age:  deelares  that  he  has  divested  himself  of  for  fair  adjustment  of  disputes  between  em- 
his  Democratic  robes,  turned  his  back  upon  his  plojed  and  employers. 

Krty  and  faced  Wall  Street,  but  still  manipu-  The  result  of  the  election  was  in  doubt  for 

«9  his  party  in  the  interest  of  home  and  for-  some  time,  but  the  returns  gave  Evans,  Repub^ 

ei^  capitalists.    The  Democratic  party  in  Ten-  lican,  10S,104;  Tumey,  Democrat,  104,356;  and 

nessee  is  denounced  tor  issuing  (aCO.OOO  of  new  Hims,  Populist,  23,092.    It  was  charged  by  the 

bonds,  and  tor  passing  iniquitous  election  laws  Democratn  that  the  plurality  for  Evans  was  the 

for  partisan  purposes.  result  of  fraud,  and  the  Democratic  State  Com- 

Tiie  Republicans  met  in  convention,  June  14,  mittee,  in  an  address  to  the  people  in  January, 

at  Nftshfille.    They  adopted  A.  E,  Garrett,  the  summarized  the  charges,  alleging  TJolations  of 

Populist  candidate  for  Justice,  and  nominated  law  of  the  following  character; 

in   widition   Uwla  J.  Shepard.  G.  N.  Tillman,  y    .         .  ,              .          .. 

W.  M.  Randolph,  and   JoSn   R.  Walker     The  ^l^l  wfSZt'b^iJ^f  ?^ui^  to  give  the  legal 

platform  demands  a  free  ballot  and  an  honest  «viiiuQco  of  the  payineDtofpoll  tax. 

.  count  and  honest  returns,  and  that  politics  and  liwum^  poll-tai  receipln  to  voters  without  paytnent, 

the  court  of  last  resort  be  separated.     The  nomi-  uid  liaviug  Iho  rwuipta  retumod  to  the  collection 

nations  were  adopted   by  tbe  Stal«   Executive  officer  after  the  election. 

Committee  or  the  Peoples  partv.  Falaifjiiia;  return-- 

Tha  Pruhibitionista  met  at  N'ashville.  June  13,  .^""V  '^JTrooV,' 

and  made  no  nominations,  but  practically  de-  f_,_,'y,!,?,'J,,„  ^  .^ 
cided  to  support  the  Popuhst   nommeea.     The 

platform,  after  demanding   the  total   abolition  The   law   requires  that  the   voter's  poll   tax 

and  sale  of  liquors,  demands  the  issuance  of  na-  must  have  been  paid,  and  thai  he  must  be  able  to 

(iotial  currency  direct   to   the   people   through  show  proof  of  payment  to  the  judges  of  election. 

Feileral  Government  banks,  whicli  shall  be  loan  The  Republicans  contended  that  the  duty  of 

onil  saviRga  institutions,  and  that  the  Federal  the   Legislature   was  to  accept  the  returns  as 

Government  shall  be  responsible  for  all  deposits,  made,  and  inaugurate  as  Governor  the  candidate 

and   that  all   monej'  bearing   the  Government  having   the   highest  number  of   votes:   that  if 

stamp  shall  be  full  legal  tender,  and  the  issue  is  there  were  to  be  a  contest,  it  must  come  after 

to  be  not  less  than  |40  pf.r  capita.     It  also  de-  such  inauguration  ;  that  until  then  there  could 

mands  that  there  shall  be  a  nonpartisan  tariff  be  no  parties  and  no  subject  ot  contest;  that 

commission  to  take  entire  charge  of  the  tariff  after  tne   one    having    the  prima  facie   right 

question;  that  only   the   English   language  be  should  be  seated  the  claimant  might  become  a 

taught  in  the  public  schools;  that  public  m one v  contestant.     The  Democrats  contended   for  in- 

he  not  used  tor  sectarian  purposes;  and  that  afl  vestigation  first.     There  was  no  law  providing 

convicts  be  used  to  build   public  roads,  and  a  the  manner  of  setting  such  a  contest,  and  it  de- 

Tadteal  change  made  in  the  immigration  laws.  volved  upon  the  Jjegislature  to  pass  an  act  for 

The  Democratic  candidates  were  elected  by  an  that  purpose.    The  investigation  was  still  un- 

average  majority  of  13,797.  finished  Feb.  24,  1695. 

The  Democratic  Convention  for  nominatinga  Theljegialnturestandson Joint  ballot:  Repub- 

candidate  for  Governor  met  at  Nnahvilte,  Aug.  licans,  43 ;  Democrats,  80;  Populists,  10. 

15,  and  unanimously  renominated  Gov.  Tumey.  Four  of  the  10  members  of  Congress  elected 

The  resolutions  favored  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  are  Republicans. 

denounced  trusts,  called  for  restriction  of  immi-  TEXAS,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to  the 

gration,  declared  opposition  to  secret  political  Union  Dec.  20, 1845;  area,  20.^, 7H0  square  miles, 

organizations  and  political  proscription  on  ac-  Population,  according  to  each  decennial  census 

count  ot  religions  opinion,  commended  the  na-  sinceadmission. 212.592  in  1B50;  a04,215in  1860; 

tional   and   State  administrations,  favored   the  SIS.T.IO  in   1870;  1.591,740  in  1B80;  and  2,235,- 

narly  construction  ot  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  an  in-  523  in  1890.     ('apital.  Austin, 

come  ta:(,  repeal  of  the  tax  on  State  bank  issue.s.  Government.— The  following  were  the  State 

arbitration  in  labor  disputes,  a  bimetallic  stand-  officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  James  S. 

ard,  revision  of  the  State  revenue  laws,  and  the  nogu.  Democrat ;  Lieiitenant-Oovemor,  Martin 

establishment  of  a  State  Itoard  of  ICquali7jitinn.  M.  Crane;  Secretary  of  State,  George  W.  Smith; 

The  Republican  Convention  was  held  at  Nash-  Trea.iurer,  W.  B.  Worthara ;  Compiroller,  John 

ville,  Aug.  21.     H.  Clay  Evans  was  chosen  as  D.  McCall ;   Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 

the  candidate   for  Governor.     The  resolutions  tion,  James  M.  Carlisle ;  Commissioner  ot  Gen- 
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Finances. — ^The  annual  report  of  the  Comp-  ers'  licenses,  quart  dealers  were  merged  with 
troller  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  81, 1894,  showed  tail  and  wholesale  dealers,  leaving  only  2  classi- 
these  figures :  Balance,  Aug.  31,  1893,  $187,425.-  fications,  as  follow :  Retail  liquor  dealers  selling 
75 ;  receipts,  $2,042,731.33 ;  total  receipts  with  in  quantities  of  1  gallon  or  less  than  1  gallon,  a 
balance,  $2,230,157.08.  Disbursements,  $2,149,-  State  tax  of  $300 ;  second,  wholesale  desaferssell- 
124.10 ;  transfers,  adjusting  accounts,  etc,  $42,-  ing  in  quantities  of  1  gallon  or  more  than  1  gaJ- 
589.13 ;  total,  $2,191,713.23.  The  cash  balance  Ion,  a  State  tax  of  $300.  The  amount  collected 
on  hand  Aug.  31,  1894,  was  $38,443.85.  There  from  liquor  dealers  for  the  year  ending  April  SM). 
were  outstanding  against  this  balance  registered  1892 :  Selling  less  than  1  quart,  $586.864 ;  sell- 
warrants  amounting  to  $430,993.57.  The  tax  ing  quart  and  less  than  5  gallons,  $68.400 ;  sell- 
rate,  15  cents  on  the  $100  valuation,  is  too  low  ing  5  gallons  and  over,  $13.200 ;  total,  $6^,464. 
to  meet  the  demands  against  the  general  revenue  For  the  year  ending  April  30, 1894 :  Selling  less 
fund.  The  cash  in  the  treasury  was  exhausted  than  1  quart,  $565,700 ;  selling  1  quart  and  less 
in  May.  than  5  gallons,  $11,000 ;  sellmg  5  gallons  and 

Edacation. — According  to  the  Governor's  re-  over,  $12,900 ;  total,  $589,600. 
port  the  scholastic  population  during  the  year  Railroads.— The  report  of  the  Railroad  Com- 
1894-^95  was  693,752.  At  the  University  of  mission  for  the  }'ear  ending  June  30, 1893,  oon- 
Texas  the  number  of  students  during  1894-'95  tains  the  following  statistics :  Train  mileage  of 
was  405;  at  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  railroads  during  the  year :  Passenger,  8.745.591 ; 
(College  there  were  345  students ;  at  the  Sam  freight,  16,986,894 :  mixed,  1,146,917 ;  total,  26,<» 
Houston  Normal  Institute  there  were  501  stu-  879,762.  Gross  earnings:  Passenger,  $9,423,- 
dente;  at  the  Prairie  View  Normal  School  there  166.45;  freight,  $28,513,901.51;  total,  $38,417,- 
were  175  students ;  and  at  the  medical  branch  of  670.17.  Operating  expenses :  Maintenance  of 
the  State  University  there  were  179  students,  way,  $6,836,132.08;  equipment,  $4,166,182.67; 
The  State  endowment  of  the  public  schools,  ac-  transportation,  $15,409,492.23 ;  general,  $3,006,- 
cording  to  the  latei^t  reoorts,  is  about  $7,484,598  766.44 ;  total,  $29,454,067.19.  Number  of  em- 
in  interest-bearing  bonus,  more  than  $14,000,000  ployees,  28,679.  Number  of  persons  killed,  180; 
in  interest-bearing  land  notes,  and  about  23,000,-  injured,  1312*  Mileage  of  main  line.  9,088*215 ; 
000  acres  of  unsold  lands.  Of  the  unsold  lands  sidings,  1.191*94;  total  length,  10,280;  stock, 
20,000,000  acres  are  leased  at  4  cents  an  acre,  and  $135,120,266 ;  bonds,  $231,941,190. 
the  funds  thus  derived  are  added  to  the  available  Farms  and  MorteBiT^s. — The  statistics  col- 
school  fund.  The  total  State  and  county  perma-  lected  for  the  United  States  census  were  issued 
nent  fund  is  placed  at  $93,454,869.  Besides  the  in  a  bulletin  in  October.  They  showed  concern- 
State  endowment  fund  each  countv  has  been  ing  farms  that  49*23  per  cent,  of  the  farm  Limi- 
granted  by  the  State  4  leagues  of  land,  which  lies  hire,  and  50*77  per  cent,  own  the  farms  cul- 
constitute  the  county  endowment.  In  addition  tivated  by  them ;  that  5*72  per  cent,  of  the  farin- 
the  State  levies  an  annual  ad  valorem  school  tax  owning  families  own  subject  to  incumbrance,  and 
of  H  mill,  and  devotes  one  fourth  of  the  occu-  94*28  per  cent,  own  free  of  incumbrance.  Among 
pation  taxes  and  an  annual  poll  tax  of  $1  to  the  100  farm  families,  49  hire  their  farms,  3  own  with 
available  school  fund.  The  State  Board  of  Edit-  incumbrance  and  48  without  incumbrance.  On 
cation  fixed  the  school  apportionment  at  $3.50  the  owned  farms  there  are  liens  amounting  to 
per  capita  for  1894-*95.  $6,494,633,  which  is  41  68  per  cent  of  their  value. 

Penitentiary. — ^On  Oct.  31, 1894,  the  number  and  this  debt  bears  interest  at  the  average  rate 
of  State  convicts  was  4,125,  an  increase  of  550  of  8*38  per  cent.,  making  the  average  annual  in- 
over  the  number  on  Nov.  1,  1892.  There  were  terest  charge  $75  to  each  family.  Each  owned 
321  pardons  granted  during  the  past  two  years,  and  incumbered  farm,  on  the  average,  is  worth 
against  116  for  the  two  years  preceding.  Dur-  $2,158,  and  is  subject  to  a  debt  of  $899.  The 
ing  the  past  two  years  there  were  150  deaths,  corresponding  facts  for  homes  are  that  60*86  per 
There  were  2,358  convicts  employed  outside  the  cent,  of  the  home  families  hire  and  39*14  per 
Penitentiary  walls,  distributed  as  follows :  On  cent,  own  their  homes ;  that  of  the  home-ownmg 
railroads,  397 ;  on  farms,  1,961.  The  net  receipts  families  95*73  per  cent,  own  free  of  incumbranoe 
from  those  employed  on  railroads  for  the  two  and  4*27  per  cent,  with  incumbranoe.  The  debt 
years  were  $71,462.63,  or  a  net  eAming  per  capita  on  owned  homes  aggregates  $2,958,082,  or  42*26 
of  $8.49  a  month.  The  State  farm  consists  of  per  cent,  of  their  value,  and  bears  interest  at  the 
2,78iB  acres  of  land,  of  which  2,200  acres  are  average  rate  of  9*42  per  cent.,  so  that  the  annual 
in  cultivation.  The  crop  for  1894  was  heavy,  amount  of  interest  to  each  home  averages  $103. 
amounting  to  $80,205.96.  'The  Johnson  farm,  7  An  average  debt  of  $1,090  incumbers  each  home, 
miles  from  Hunts ville,  is  used  as  a  prison  for  which  has  the  average  value  of  $2,580. 
women,  of  whom  there  are  63  negroes  and  5  A^ricultare. — The  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
white  women  on  hand.  missioner  of  Agriculture  for  1892  was  issued  in 

Liqaor  Licenses. — The  law  changing  the  oc-  May.    It  gives  the  following  items :  The  cotton 

cupation  tax  on  liquor  dealers  went  into  effect  crop  amounted  to  1,848,333  oales — a  decrease  of 

Aug.  7, 1893.     Under  the  old  law  there  were  3  178,441  bales  over  the  crop  of  1890.    The  average 

classifications  of  the  liquor  license,  as  follow :  production  to  the  acre  was  0*47.    The  average 

First,  retail  liquor  dealers  selling  in  quantities  yield  exceeds  that  of  any  of  the  cotton-growing 

less  than  a  quart,  a  State  tax  of  $300 ;  second.  States.    There  was  an  increase  of  258,091  acres 

?|uart  dealers,  or  persons  selling  in  quantities  in  corn  as  compared  with  the  acreage  of  1891. 

rom  1  quart  to  5  gallons,  a  State  tax  of  $200 ;  The  average  production  to  the  acre  was  22*6 

third,  wholesale  dealers,  or  persons  selling  in  bushels,  which  was  2*67  bushels  above  the  aver- 

quantities  of  5  gallons  and  over,  a  State  tax  of  age  of  the  year  previous.    The  acreage  in  wheat 

$300.    Under  the  new  law  changing  liquor  deal-  for  the  two  years  post  has  been  as  follows:  In 
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1891,  442,837 :  in  1892,  570,798.    The  following  chairmen  made  by  either  State  executive  committee 
shows  the  acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  ^e  and  the  same  are  hereby  revoked. 

crop  for  the  year  1892.    Acres  planted,  703,004;  These  terms  having  been    accepted,  it  was 

bushels  produced,  24,595,169.    There  is  not  less  further  agreed  *•  that    the   call   of   Chairman 

than  1,000,000  acres  in  south  Texas  alone  where  Baker  anci  his  committee  is  the  authorized  call 

sugar  cane  can  be  successfully  grown  every  year,  of  ^he  regular  united  Democracy  of  Texas." 

and  on  the  river  bottoms  and  along  manv  of  the  The  Republican  State  Executive  Committee 

smaller  streams,  as  high  as  the  thirty-third  paral-  convened  m  Fort  Worth,  on  June  12,  and  then 

lei,  it  is  successfully  grown  for  the  manufacture  excluded  from  recognition  certain  organizations 

of  sirup.    The  total  value  of  the  sugar  and  sirup  composed  of  white  and  colored  Republicans, 

crops  amounts  to  $1,357,254.30,  and  the  value  to  The  mixed  representatives  were  called  **  Lily 

the  acre  $75.59.                      .      .      ^  Whites,"  and  promptly  organized  under  Chair- 

Irrlgation.— A  SUte  Imgation  Convention  man  Goodell,  and  agreed  to  hold  a  separate 

met  in  San  Antonio,  Dec.  4  to  7,  and  effected  a  convention. 

permanent  organization  with  P.  M.  Clarke  as  The  People's  party  held  a  convention  in  Waco, 

president  and  Edwin  Chamberlain  as  secretory,  on  June  20  to  22.    The  platform  adopted  in- 

Besides  the  reading  of  s[>ecial  papers  the  follow-  eluded  the  following  • 

ing  resolutions  were  adopted  :  ^^  ^^^,^^  ^^^  monopolies  of  land,  money,  and 

That  the  legislative  cotnmittce  is  requested  to  frame  transportation  to  be  the  fruitful  Bources  of  civil  and 

a  bill  to  create  and  maintain  an  irrigation  depart-  industrial  inequality  and  wrong,  the  parent  of  monop- 

ment  by  the  Stote ;  also  the  appointment  of  a  state  olies  from  which  all  lesser  monopolies  spring ;  and  to 

irrigation  engineer  and  three  State  irrigation  com-  the  end  that  these  monopolies  and  their  baneflil  con- 

missioners.  sequences  may  be  removed,  we  advocate  as  appropriate 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  San  Antonio,  ™«!f  "^  "^Sj^^'^^i  n     •    *  u    i      r  • 

Nnv   19  Ifttl.'i  The  abolition  of  all  private  banks  of  issue  of  every 

wiil'LliTO-»-^«,-.-.a      TK«  f^ii^«,-r,«.  -f-i^  character,  whether  State  or  Mational. 

Mineral  ReTOnrce8.--The  following  state-  ^he  coJistruction,  ownewhip,  and  operation  of  rail  - 

ment  is  furnished  by  the  (ieological  Department :  roads  by  the  Government  to  the  extent  necessary  to 

The  mineral  production  for  the  year  1893  in-  control  and  regulate  railroads. 

eludes  the  following  items:  Pig  iron,  7,874  tons;  The  governmental  ownership  and  operation  of  all 

bituminous  coal,  205,666  tons ;  brown  coal  and  telephone  and  telegraph  lines. 

lignite,  57,079    tons ;   totol   coal,  322,745  tons.  The  free  and  unRmited  coinage  of  gold  and  silver 

<i7!f  9/1 991  t^na  upon  the  ratio  of  16  to  1. 

•PKi-  ,if«-^I«^«f  or««  «i.w«wl  «r.  ^r^  TT^K   9ft  Thc  issusncc  by  thc  Govemmcnt  of  fuU  Icgal-teudcr 

This  department  was  closed  up  on  Feb.  28,  ^        ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^j,^ 

the  Governors  veto  having  cut  off  the  appro-  Securing  all  fleSbility,  shkll  so  regSlate  the  value  of 

priations  for  its  support  during  the  ensuing  currency  as  to  limit  it  to  the  actual  needs  of  businea*. 

year.    The  geologist  was  able  to  show  as  the  We  denounce  emphatically  the  issue  of  gold  bondu 

direct  result  of  the  survey  that  the  school  fund  in  times  of  peace  to  meet  current  expenses  of  the 

has  been  saved  large  values.    Coal  and  mineral  Government                   ^  ^^   ^^, 

lands  belonging  to  the  school  fund  were  reserved  We  favor  the  building  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  under 

from  sale  under  the  actual   settlers  law  and  •  PT*"  "**^^'  P«?vided  it  i8  built  and  operated  by 

1       j^v        1    „*  u:lu  !>-;™  „«^1-  ♦k^  »«;«;««  our  Government,  m  proper  co-operation  with  Nica- 

placed  on  sale  at  high  prices  under  the  mmmg  ^a  and  Costa  Rica. 

act,  and  are  beginning  to  sell.    Two  sections,  ^o  alien  ownership  of  hmd  should  bo  allowed  in 

which  would  never  have  sold  at  all  as  farm  or  Texas. 

grazing  lands,  on  which  the  geologist  found  coal  Corporations  should  not  be  allowed  to  own  more 

recenthr,  sold  for  $12,800.    This  sale  resulted  in  land  than  they  actually  use  in  the  prosecution  of  their 

the  building  of  a  railroad  in  which  $400,000  will  bmiineas. 

^Jj^Y??^'.      „    ,    .     ,              ,    .      *    ,.  The  following   ticket  was   nominated:    For 

Political.— harly  in  the  year  the  two  factions  Governor,  Thomas  L.  Nugent ;  Lieutenant-Gov- 

that  existed  in  the  Democratic  party  since  the  emor,  Marion  Martin;  Attorney-General,  R.  M. 

canvass  of  1892  (see  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia     for  Bell ;  Treasurer,  Henry  McCullock ;  Land  Com- 

1892,  page  740)  met  in  Dallas,  and  on  March  20  missioner,  Stephen  C.  Granberry ;  Comptroller, 
adopted  the  following  terms  of  agreement :  b.  0.  Meitzer:   Sunerintendent  of  Public  In- 

We  most  heartily  favor  a  reunion  of  the  party,  and  stmction,  E.  P.  Alsberry.    The  naming  of  the 

while  this  committee  doeu  not  aiisume  to  frame  or  judicial  officers  was  left  with  the  Executive  Com- 

dictate  a  platform,  vet^  for  the  purpose  of  reunion,  we  rnittee. 

S^irmeml)ran  d^^^                                          ""**  ^^^^  so^lled  Lily  White  Republicans  met  in 

We  propose  that  all  primaries  and  conventions  to  ^*"»^  ^^  ^"&-  ®'  *"^  adopted  the  following, 

be  held  in  1894  be  composed  and  constituted  on  the  platform  : 

ba»i»  of  the  vote  for  Democratic  presidential  electorM  That  the  negro  race  has  earned  and  is  as  much  en- 

in  1892;  and  no  person  who  was  then  of  age  and  did  titled  as  any  other  race  to  a  domicile  upon  the  l^ortli 

not  vote,  unless  prevented  by  sickness,  absence,  or  American  continent  and  to  citizenship  within  the 

other  ffood  cause,  and  no  person  who  will  not  pledge  United  Staten  of  America. 

himself  to  abide  by  the  action  of  the  State  conven-  That  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  other  races 

tion  so  assembled,  shall  be  allowed  to  participate  in  resident  in  the  former  slave  Stateis  ^t  is  a  well-known 

the  primaries.  fact  that  the  political  as  well  as  the  social  condition 

In  order  to  unify  the  machinery  of  the  partv  in  tlie  of  the  negro  rnec  in  some  of  said  States  is  most  vrn- 

State,  it  is  agreed  that  in  all  counties  in  whicn  there  happy  and  deplorable. 

may  exist  2  Democratic  county  or  precinct  com-  Tliat  the  said  negro  race  can  look  to  the  Repub- 

mittees ;  that  committee  which  was  created  by  the  lican  party  only  with  any  justified  hope  of  relief  tVom 

regular  Democratic  county  convention  shall  consti-  their  present  distressed  condition, 

tute  the  only  recognized  county  and  precinct  Demo-  That  to  the  end  that  said  negro  race  mav  have  an 

oratic  committee,  and  all  appointments  of  county  unobstructed  opportunity,  and  be  aided  in  their  noble 
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effort  to  prove  to  the  other  noes  of  the  world  their  oa-  uncertainty  which  haM  paralyzed  the  induatriee  of  the 

pacity  for  national  an  well  as  for  local  self-g^vominent,  country  for  the  past  two  years,  and  we  approve  hia 

this  convention  does  hereby  ui^ently  recommend  to  action  in  interpotting  the  national  authority  to  sap- 

the  Eepublican  party  of  the  nation  and  of  each  State  prera  the  late  riots  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere, 

respectively  zealous  advocacy  of  the  early  purchase,  We  favor  equal  accommcMations  for  all  racefr.  and 

for  a  just  consideration,  bv  the  United  States,  of  Low-  condemn  that  policy  of  the  Texas  Democracv  which 

cr  California,  Sonora,  Cuihuahua,  (yoahuila,  Nuevo  has  reduced  the  per  capita  appropriation  of  tne  8tat« 

Leon,  and  Tamaulipas.  school  fh>m  $4.50  two  years  aigo  to  $3  or  leaa  at  the 

Thatj  after  having  acquired  title  to  said  territory  present, 

the  United  States  shall  subdivide  the  same  in  such  a  We  denounce  in  unmeasured  terms  the  acts  of  the 

manner  as  best  insure  its  early  development  and  en-  Democratic  administration  invading  and  depleting 

lightened  Government  the  permanent  school  f^nd  as  an  assault  upon  the 

That  the  said  territory  be  designated  as  a  territorial  noblest  heritage  left  by  the  fathers  to  the  children  of 

republic.  Texas. 

mi.     ^  II      •       X*  1    i.                     J     n       /^  ^0  denounce  the  Democratic  methods  of  finance. 

The  following  ticket  was  named :  For  Gov-  ^^  depletion  of  the  Sute  treasury,  and  their^ttw 

emor,  J.  B.  Sraitz ;  Liand  Commissioner,  Thomas  incapacity  in  providing  State  revenues  and  caring  for 

Breen ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  M.  W.  Mann ;  At-  the  Staters  credit 

tomey-General,    W.    H  .  Atwell ;    Comptroller,  The  condition  of  our  sheep  and  cattle  industries 

Tom    P.    Johnson  ;    Treasurer,    H.    K.    Davis ;  demands  a  national  revision  of  the  State  laws  gov- 

Superintendent    of    Public    Instruction,  S.  D.  erning  the  lease  and  sale  of  State  lands. 

Swinford;  and  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  The  following  ticket  was  nominated :  For  Got- 

Lock  McDaniel.  ernor,  William  E.  Makemson ;  Lieutenant-Gov- 

The  regular  Democratic  State  Convention  was  emor,  R.  B.  Rentfro ;  Attorney-General,  J.  A. 

held  in  Dallas,  on  Aug.  14  to  17.    A  majority  Hurley ;    Commissioner  of   the  General   I^and 

platform,  containing  the  following  paragraphs.  Office,  Edward  Anderson :  Comptroller,  D.  A. 

was  adopted  by  a  majority  vote :  Tomlinson  ;  Treasurer,  J.  G.  Lowder ;  Superin- 

We  hold  to  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  the  ^°^5"^  ^^  Public  Instruction,  A.  H.  Colwcll : 

standard  money  of  the  country,  and  the  equal  coin-  Chief   Justice,    J.    M.    McCormick  ;    Associate 

a^e  of  both  metals  without  discrimination  against  Justices,  C.  H.  Maris  and  C.  O.  Harris;  Judges 

either  metal  or  charge  for  mintage ;  but  the  dollar  of  the  Criminal  Appeals  Court,  W.  K.  Homan, 

unit  of  coinage  of  both  metals  must  be  of  eoual  in-  Henry  Terrell,  and  C.  G.  White, 

trinsic  and  ex^angeable  value,  or  be  adjusted  through  Besides  the  foregoing,  candidates  for  CJongresa, 

SaS^iZS^SSSJeSo'^aJS?^^^^^^  for  the  State  Le«^tu^  and  for  lo^^ 

ofthe  2  meuls,  and  the  equal  power  of  every  Sollar  f^^WJted  at  local  conventions.    The  elecUon  was 

at  all  times  in  the  markets  and  in  payment  of  debts,  ^^^^  on  Wov.  6,  when  the  Democratic  State  Ucket 

and  we  demand  that  all  paper  curreno^r  shall  be  kept  was  elected.    The  official  count  of  the  vote  for 

at  par  with  and  redeemable  in  such  coin.    We  insist  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  will  not  be 

upon  this  policy  as  especially  necessary  for  the  pro-  available  until  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature, 

tection  of  farmers  and  laboring  classes,  the  first  and  The  Democratic  candidates  for  Congrtsss  were 

flu'^tuftiM^il^ncr""*                      "'''°*'^         *  ^^^^^  "^'"^^  ^°®  exception,  the  Twelftfi  District, 

We  demand  of  Cbngress  the  passage  of  such  tariff  7^^"*  .»  Rf PuWican  was  chwen.  The  Legida- 
legislation  as  may  be  in  strict  accordance  wiUi  the  ture  will  stand  as  follows :  Senate— Democrats 
pnnciples  announced  in  our  last  national  platform,  and  29.  Populists  2;  House— Democrats  104.  Pop- 
denounce  all  attempts  to  secure  special  protection  or  ulists  22,  Republicans  2,  with  2  Republican 
privileges  for  any  particular  class  or  classes  as  unwise,  claimants  for  Democratic  seats, 
unpatriotic,  and  undemocratic.            ^,.      ^  .  .    .  THAXTER,  CEUA,  an  American  poet,  bora 

We  commend  the  action  of  the  public  officials  in  j^  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  June  29, 1886 ;  died  on  Ap- 

seeking  to  recover  lands  unlawfully  obtained    by  ^i,^^^   f»i««j    t-i*^-  ^#  ok^Ii.    a««    oa    ioaj 

railro^  companies  from  the  State  for  sidings  anS  pledore  Island,  Isles  of  Sho^  ^??J^  ^^ 

switches.  ^^^  Thaxter  was  the  daujfhter  of  Thomas  R 

.*     .^      ,  ^^                  ,  ,             .  ^,  Laight-on,  an  editor  and  politician  of  her  native 

A  minority  platform,  regarded  as  anti-Cleve-  city,  where  many  of  his  name  reside.  He  was  a 
land,  advocating  a  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  man  of  ability,  but  gruff  in  disposition  and 
both  metels  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and  favoring  quick  to  take  offense,  and,  being  disappointed  in 
the  immediate  restoration  of  silver  coinage  as  it  gome  political  ambition,  obtained  an  appoint- 
existed  pnor  to  1873,failed  of  adoption :  The  fol-  ment  as  keeper  of  the  White  IsUnd  light.  Isles 
lowing  ticket  w^  named :  P  or  Governor,  Charles  of  Shoals.  To  this  place  he  removed  his  family 
A.  Culberson ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  George  T.  when  Celia  was  scarcely  five  years  old,  vowing 
Jester ;  Attorney-General,  Martin  M.  Crane ;  Com-  never  again  to  set  foot  on  the  mainland.  Celia 
TOissionerof  the  General  Land  Office  Andrew  J.  passed  her  childhoo<l  on  the  island,  which  is 
^*^®^V  Comptroller,  Richard  W.  Fmley ;  Treas-  Jittle  more  than  a  rock,  with  only  her  2  brothere 
urer,  W.  B.  Wortham  ;  Superintendent  of  Public  as  playmates,  and  unconsciously  absorbed  that 
Instniction,  James  M.  Carlisle :  Chief  Justice  of  love  for  the  sea  and  the  freer  aspects  of  Nature 
the  Supreme  Court,  Reuben  R.  Gaines:  Asso-  which  has  inspired  her  writings.  About  ten  years 
ciate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Thomas  J.  after  their  arrival  her  father  gave  up  the  light- 
Brown  and  Leroy  G.  Den  man ;  Judges  of  the  house  and  purchased  Appledore  Island,  then 
Court  of  Cnminal  Appeals,  J.  M.  Hurt,  W.  L.  known  as  Hog  Island,  where  a  house  suiUble  for 
Daridson,  and  John  N.  Henderson.  the  entertainment  of  sportsmen  and  other  snm- 
.  ^"®^i^R"^"^"  Convention  met  m  Dallas,  on  nier  visitore  was  erected.  Among  the  earliest  of 
Aug.  28-29,  and  adopted  a  platform  that  con-  these  visitors  was  Levi  Lincoln  Thaxter.  of  Wa- 
tains  the  following :  tertown.  Mass,    An  attachment  grew  up  between 

We  condemn  the  letter  of  President  Cleveland  to  the  girl  and  this  gentleman,  the  firet  of  her  own 

Congressman  Catch  ings  as  prolonging  a  condition  of  station  in  life  whom  she  had  seen,  and  the  mar- 
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riage  took  place  when  she  wu  sixteen  jesn  of    verses  in  pencil  on  an  envelope  1  Iwppened  to 
age.    01  their  8  sons,  the  joungeat,  RoUnd,  is  an     have  in  my  pocket,  and  sent  Inem  to  a  friend,  a 
assistant  professor  at  Harvard  University.     Mr.     woman  who  1  knew  eviupsChized  with  m;  home- 
Thuter,  aa  well  as  his  wife,  was  a  well-known    sickness  for  the  sea.  '  She  gave  them  to  a  relation 
Qgure  in  New  England  literary  circles.    He  de-     who   was  connected   with  a  magazine,  and  he 
vot«d  much  time  and  attention  Co  the  study  of    handed   them   to  James   Huasell    Lowell,   then 
Browning's  poetry  before  the  various  Browning    editor  of  the  magazine  (the  'Atlantic  Monthly'), 
societies  came  into  existence,  and  from  the  close    who  christened  them  *  Landlocked '  and  printed 
them  without  a  word  to  me,  and  the  flrsC  thing  I 
knew  I  saw  my  verses  in  print,  to  my  profound 
astonishment     After  that  I   had  to  write,  for 
my  friends— James  T.  Fields,  John  Q,  Whittier, 
and  others — insisted  on  it     '  Write— thee  must 
— it  is  thv  kismet'  said  the  great  good  poet  and 
so  1  did,      The  first  volume  of  "Poems"  was 
collected  and  published  in  18TS,  and  conQrmed 
her  reputation  as  a  poet     At  this  time  she  had 
become  thoroughly  identified  as  a  writer  with 
the  Isles  of  Shoals,  and  was  then  the  central  at- 
traction of  this  charming  resort    In  fact,  it  is 
quite  as  much  as  a   personality  as  a  poet  that 
Mrs.  Thaiter  will  be   rememliered.     After  her 
father's   death   her  brothera  Oscar  and  Cedrio 
became  proprietors  of  the  summer  hotel,  near 
which  Mrs.  Thaxter  occupied  a  small  oottue. 
Adjoining  this,  the  flower  garden,  which  has  Be- 
come so  well  known,  was  laid  out  and  Mrs.  Thax- 
ter devoted  many  hours  daily,  from  spring  until 
autumn,  to   its  care.    She  was  accustomed   to 
work  in  it  during  the  morning  hours  before  and 
after  sunrise,  and  it  seemed  almost  impossible 
that  flowers  should  bloom  so  luxuriantly  in  that 
northern  climate  as  did  hers.     In  "  An  Island 
OKUA  TBurm.  Oarden,"  published  the  year  of  her  death  in  re- 

sponse to  a  multitude  of  requests  tor  informa- 
tion as  to  her  methods  of  floriculture,  she  gives  a 

,    ....  ,  .      full  account  of  her  experiences  with  flowers  and 

ton.  On  Mr.  "Thaxter's  death  Mr.  Bmwning  their  enemies,and  the  book  is  of  great  value  asa 
wrote  a  poetical  epitaph,  which  has  been  en-  lechnical  work  as  well  as  for  its  charming  liter- 
graved  on  a  bowlder  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ary  qualities.  Her  parlor  was  study  and  studio 
5r»ve  in  the  old  Kittery  burying  ground  at  the  combined,  Mrs.  Thaiter  having  a  decided  lalent 
mouth  of  Portsmouth  harbor.  for  painting  in  water  colors,  and  scattered  about 

In  her  first  prose  volume,  "  Among  the  Isles  of  on  shelf  and  mantel  were  many  small  vases  in 
Shoals"(1873),  originally  contributed  as  a  series  which  she  and  the  young  girls  about  her  daily 
of  articles  to  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  in  1887-  arranged  a  choice  collection  from  the  garden. 
'68.  .Mrs.  Thaxter  describes  her  life  as  a  child  Here  Mrs.  Thaxter  worked  and  received  her 
with  great  picturesqueness.  "  I  do  not  think  a  friends,  and  people  came  and  went  at  will.  She 
happier  triaid  ever  existed  than  we  were,  living  took  much  pleasure  in  illustrating  copies  of  her 
in  that  profound  isolation.  ?jvery  evening  it  books  of  poems  with  flowers  and  sea  scenes  suit- 
was  a  fresh  excitement  to  watch  the  lighting  of  able  to  tne  text  and  spent  much  time  in  this 
the  lamps,  and  think  how  far  the  lighthouse  sent    work,  and  copies  of  these  little  books,  with  illus- 


ravs.     As  I  grewolder  I  wasallowedtoklndle    trations  done  bv  herself  in  water  color. 
i.ne    lamps   sometimes   myself.  .  .  .  The    faint     much  in  demand.    Besides  the  frj      ' 
echoes  of  the  tar-off  world  hardly  touched  lis    named,  a  goodly  array  of  artists,  n: 


.  .  .  We  waited  for  the  Bprinj;  with  men  of  letters  spent  a  portion  of  the  » 
an  eager  longing;  the  advent  of  the  growing  Appledore  Island.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
grass,  the  birds  and  flowers  and  insect  life,  the  tioned  James  Russell  Lowell,  John  0.  Whittier, 
Mft  skiesand  softer  winds,  tbeeverlastingl>eauty  William  Morris  Hunt  John  Weiss,  the  artiste 
of  the  thousand  tender  tints  that  clothed  the  Childe  Hassam  and  J.  Appleton  Brown.  Dr.  Wilt- 
world,  these  things  brought  us  unspeakable  bliss,  iam  Mason,  the  composer.  Henry  M.  Alden,  and 
To  the  heart  of  Natureone  must  needs  bedrawn  Mrs.  Clement  Waters,  who  made  the  island  a 
by  such  a  life.  With  the  first  warm  days  we  veritable  Bummer  home  of  art.  Mr.  Has.'iBm  had 
built  our  little  mountains  of  wet  gravel  on  the  contributed,  with  other  American  artists,  to  a 
beach,  and  danced  after  the  sandpiper?  at  the  large  illustrated  volume  of  "  Idvis  and  Pa.<tto- 
edge  of  the  foam,  shouted  to  the  gcwsiping  kitti-  rats,"  poems  by  Mrs.  Thaxter,  published  in  1886, 
wakes  that  fluttered  above,  or  watchnl  the  and  he  was  selected  to  make  the  colored  illus- 
pranks  of  the  burgomaster  gull,  or  cried  to  the  trations  of  "An  Island  Garden."  already  men- 
crying  loons."  Elsewhere  she  has  described  the  tioned.  On  the  shore  of  the  mainland  opposite 
way  in  which  she  became  an  author :  *>I  never  the  Islea  of  Shoals  were  the  summer  homes  of  a 
sought  the  public  ear,  but  writing  and  publish-  number  of  Mrs.  Thaxter's  literary  friends.  Her 
ing   was   forced  on   me.     I   had   written  some  death  occurred  at  a  time  when  many  of  her  old 
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friends  were  at  the  island,  and  these  participated  an  aggregate  area  of  443,900  square  miles  and 
in  simple  but  impressive  funeral  exercises  in  the  11,695,000  inhabitants.  The  population  of  Con- 
open  air,  filling  her  grave  with  flowers  from  the  stantinople,  the  capital,  is  878.5^5.  The  popula- 
garden  that  she  loved  so  well.  She  was  buned  tion  of  Turkey  is  composed  of  Turks,  Greeks, 
near  the  graves  of  her  parents,  on  an  elevation  and  Albanians  inaboutequalnumbers,  withBul- 
not  far  f  rom  her  cottage,  from  which  the  seals  garians,  Serbs,  Roumanians,  Magyars,  g^'|.>:>ie^ 
visible  in  all  directions.  Armenians,  Jews,  and  in  Asia  also  Arabs,  Kurds, 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Mrs.  Thaxter  was  Circassians,  and  Syrians, 
quite  as  felicitous  in  her  prose  work  as  in  her        Finanees. — The  unified  debt,  under  the  ar- 

poetry,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  her  volume  rangements  made  with  the  creditors  in  18M. 

*'  Among  the  Isles  of  Shoals  "  many  scenes  and  amounted  at  first  to  £92,225,827  sterling,  and  the 

incidents  are  described  which  she  has  also  made  lottery  bonds  of  the  Roumelian  railroads  to£14.- 

the  subjects  of  poems ;  but  it  is  as  a  poet  that  211.407,  making  a  total  of  £106,437,234,  instead 

she  will  be  chiefiy  remembered.      Charles   G.  of  £190,997,980.  the  total  before  con  version.    In- 

Whiting  has  said  of  her  that ''  she  was  one  of  the  eluding  loans  contracted  later,  the  debts  outstand- 

minor  poets  who  have  enriched  the  verse  of  ing  in  September,  1893,  amounted  to  £132,556,- 

America,  and  especially  of  New  England,  with  000.  The  mdirect  imposts, tobacco  re^e  and  tithe, 

exquisite  portraiture  of  Nature.    The  influence  of  Roumelian   tribute,  the  revenue  from  Cyprus, 

Wordsworth  touched  all  our  singers  of  Nature,  and  the  duty  on  Persian  tobacco  are  pledged  for 

even  our  great  poet  Bryant ;  and  to  Mrs.  Thaxter  the  debt,  and  are  administered  by  the  Council 

the  perception  of  the  spiritual  teaching  of  Na-  of  Administration,  consisting^  of    7   member^ 

ture  s  incident  and  aspect  was  as  inevitable  as  to  representing  Oreat  Britain,  France,  German?, 

either  of  these  2  masters.    Her  fortune  it  was  to  Austria,  Italy,  the  Ottoman   bondholders,  and 

have  an  environment  that  filled  to  the  full  the  the  Galata  bankers.    The  revenue  from  thesie 

currents  of  her  sensitive  and  ardent  soul."    The  for  the  year  1893-94  was  2,291,670  Turkish  liras 

list  of  Mrs.  Thaxter's  books  includes  '*  Poems  "  (1  lira  =  $4.50). 


Children"  (1884);  "The  Cruise  of  the  Mystery,  005,000  piasters.    Some  of  the  leading  import* 

and  Other  Poems  "  (1886) ;  "  Idyls  and  Pastorals  "  were :  Sheeting,  etc,  227,400,000  piasters ;  pique, 

(1886) ;  and  "  An  Island  Garden  "  (1 894).    A  mong  135,800,000  piasters ;  sugar,  180,000,000  piasters ; 

her  best-known  poems  are  **  Landlocked,"  *•  The  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  128,000,000  piasters; 

Sandpiper,"  "  The  Cruise  of  the  Mystery,"  "Kitr  cereals,  118,600,000  piastere;  cotton  yam,  109,- 

tery  Churchyard,"  "Schumann's  Sonata  in  A  200,000  piasters.    The  principal  exports  were: 

Minor,"  "  The  Watch  of  Boon  Island,"  and  "  The  Cereals,  809,700,000  piasters ;  raisins,  166,500,000 

Spaniards'  Graves."  piasters ;    raw    silk   and    cocoons,    153,600,000 

TURKEY,    an    empire    in    eastern    Europe  piasters;    opium,  84,000,000  pia^-ters;    mohair, 

and  western  Asia.    The  Sultan  is  an  absolute  54,800,000  piasters ;  nutgalls,  52,800,000  piasters: 

ruler  under  the  prescriptions  of  the  Koran,  and  coffee,   52,300,000    piasters ;    wool,     46,900,000 

by  most  of  the  Sunnite  Mohammedans  he  is  piasters;  skins  and  leather,  45,900,000  piasters; 

reverenced  as  the  Khalif  of  Islam.    The  throne  figs,  43,400,000  piasters.     The  export  and  ini- 

is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Osman.     The  port  trade  with  the  principal  countries,  was,  in 

reigning  Sultan  is  Abdul  Hamid  II,  bom  Sept.  piasters,  as  follows: 
21.  1842,  who  succeeded  his  brother,  Murad  V, 
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deposed  Aug.  31, 1876,  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 

The  Sultanas  Cabinet  was  composed  in  the  begin-    

ning  of  1894  as  follows:  Grand  Vizier,  Djevad    Great  Britain !  i,«ao,ii8,ooo 

Pasha;     Sheikh-ul-Islam,    Mehmed     Djemmal    ^SSS^VHunwi: '     JSt^Jfl'SSS 

Eddin  Effendi ;  Minister  of  War,  Riza  Pasha ;  BuigwU ....  .^ ..!...!!!.*!*.!.  |      m!oio,ooo 

Mi  nister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Said  Pasha ;  Minister  Itoiy  ...'.'.!!.!.!!!!.."!!!!."!.'.      67,»9!ooo 

of  the  Interior,  fialil  Rifat  Pasha;  Minister  of    gjj^ 

Marine,  Hassan   Pasha;    Minister  of  Finance,  BSJ^nii..! 

Nazif    Pasha;   Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Belglam ..'!.. 

Zuhdi  Pasha ;  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Public  E®"**  i"y 

Works,  Tevfik  Pasha;    Intendant  of   Evkafs,  olmiS^.  ".' 

Galib  Pasha ;  Master  of  Artillery,  Zekki  Pasha.  Egypt ....... 

Area  and  Popnlation.— The  area  of  Turkey  United  sutea 

in  Europe  is  61,200  square  miles,  with  5,600,000  ~ 

inhabitants :  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  687,640  square  Railroads  and  Telegraphs.— The  railroads 

miles,  with  15,430,000  inhabitants ;  of  the  vilayet  in  operation  in  October,  1804,  had  a  total  length 

of  Tripoli,  297,700  square  miles,  with  800,000  in-  of    1,934  miles,  of    which  899  miles  were  in 

habitants;  total  area  of  the  immediate  posses-  Europe,  913  miles  in  Asia  Minor,  and  122  miles 

sions.  1.046,540  square  miles;  total  population,  in  Syria.    There  were  832  miles  under  construc- 

21,830,000.    The  tributary  states  ana  protector-  tion,  of  which  316  miles  were  in  Europe,  274 

ates  are  the  principality  of  Bulgaria,  the  autono-  miles  in  Asia  Minor,  and  242  miles  in  Syria, 

mous  province  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  the  tribu-  The  line  from  Salonica  to  Dedeagatch,  286  miles, 

tary  principality  of  Samos,  the    provinces  of  is  to  be  completed  in  January,  1896. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  the  saniak  of  Novi-  The  telegraph  lines  have  a  total  length  of  20.- 

Bazar,  occupied  and  administered  by  Austria-  000  miles,  with  31,590  miles  of  wire,  besides  370 

Hungary,  and  the  protectorate  of  Egypt,  having  miles  of  cable. 
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Armenian  Troubles. — Armenians  in  Athens,  More  serioas  troubles  oocurred  about  250  miles 
London,  New  York,  and  other  cities,  banded  in  east  of  Sivas,  later,  in  the  district  of  Sassun,  near 
the  Henchagist  Society,  which  has  for  its  object  Mush,  where  the  Armenians  and  their  Mussul- 
the  emancipation  of  Armenia  from  Turkish  rule  man  neighbors  are  more  lawless,  and  where  the 
by  force  of  arms,  the  Philarmenic  Society,  which  tAxgatberers,  many  of  them  Kurds,  are  extor- 
aims  to  bring  about  relief  from  the  hard  rule  of  tioners,  and  brigandage  is  common.  The  Turk- 
Turkey  by  peaceable  means,  and  other  simi-  ish  Government  stationed  a  large  force  of  troops 
lar  leagues  and  committees,  have  carried  on  an  on  the  confines  of  this  district  when  the  Anne- 
agitation  in  Armenia  and  a  propaganda  in  other  nian  agitation  began  to  bear  fruit  there.  Towani 
countries  ever  since  the  achievement  of  Bui-  the  end  of  July,  according  to  an  official  Turkish 
^rian  independence  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  statement,  the  men  of  10  Armenian  villages 
independence  of  their  own  country  througn  the  havinff  formed  bands  and  armed  themselves  with 
interposition  of  the  powers.  By  Article  A VI  of  guns,  knives,  and  hatchets  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  Porte  assumed  the  obli-  an  agitator  named  Hampartzum,  attacked  the 
gation  to  carry  out  without  further  delay  the  im-  tribe  of  Delikan,  killing  some  men,  and  after- 
provements  and  reforms  demanded  by  local  re-  ward  the  Bekirah  and  Badikan  tribes,  and  rav- 
quirements  in  the  provinces  inhabited  by  the  ished  women  and  tortured  and  massacred  the 
Armenians,  and  to  guarantee  their  security  men  in  these  Armenian  villages ;  after  which  they 
against  the  Circassians  and  Kurds,  and  promised  ravaged  and  burned  villages  inhabited  bv  Mus- 
to  make  known  periodically  the  steps  taken  to  sulmans  until  they  were  dispersed  by  Turkish 
this  effect  to  the  powers,  who  would  superintend  troops,  and  their  leaders,  Hampartzum  and  the 
their  application.  In  the  secret  convention  under  priest  Mighirditich,  were  arrested.  The  refusal 
which  tne  British  occupied  Cyprus  England  en-  of  the  people  of  the  district  to  pay  taxes  and  the 
?aged  to  defend  Turkish  Armenia  from  Russian  unwonted  zeal  of  the  authorities  in  collecting 
invasion  by  force  of  arms,  while  the  Sultan  prom-  them,  prompted  by  the  rebellious  attitude  of  the 
ised  to  introduce  necessary  reforms,  to  be  agreed  Armenians,  soon  brought  them  into  sharper  con- 
upon  later  between  the  2  powers,  into  the  Govern-  flict  with  the  sovereign  power,  and  roused  the 
ment  and  for  the  protection  of  the  Christians  and  hopes  of  the  military  commander,  Zeki  Pasha, 
other  subjects  of  the  Porte  in  these  territoriea  that  the  expected  Armenian  insurrection  would 
The  British  Government  has  from  time  to  time  be  started  here,  affording  him  the  opportunity 
reminded  the  Porte  of  the  obligations  assumed,  of  gaining  distinction  by  suppressing  it.  The 
but  no  complete  definite  scheme  of  reform  has  farming  population  had  been  accustomed  to  pay 
been  agreed  upon  or  discussed.  the  local  Kurdish  beys  in  service  and  in  kind  for 

An  attempt  was  made  in  the  early  days  of  1804  protection  and  immunity  not  only  from  Kurd- 
to  murder  Simon  Bey  Mahsoud,  an  Armenian  ish  raids  but  from  imperial  taxation.  When, 
official,  and  for  this  crime  two  Armenian  revo-  therefore,  the  taxgatherers  came  with  guards  of 
lutionists  were  sentenced  to  death.  In  March  an  irregular  Kurdish  soldiers  and  began  roughly  to 
attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  the  Armenian  distrain  for  taxes,  Kurds  and  Armenians  oom- 
patriarch  in  Constantinople.  When,  later,  that  bined  and  drove  away  the  soldiery.  The  revolt 
dignitary  retired  the  Porte  found  difficulty  in  spread  among  the  Armenians  until  they  mus- 
getting  a  qualified  person  to  accept  the  duties  tered  a  force  of  3,000.  intent  upon  reprisals 
of  locum  tenens,  which  Monsignor  Ilimayak  at  against  the  Kurdish  gendarmes  who  had  invaded 
first  refused  to  assume.  On  Feb.  11,  in  Amasia,  their  houses  and  committed  acts  of  violence,  and 
28  Armenians  were  arrested  for  killing  a  fellow-  determined  to  defend  their  homes  and  property. 
Christian  who  was  suspected  of  being  a  police  They  were  infiamed  with  the  spirit  of  revolution 
spy.  They  were  takbn  to  Yuzgat,  and  were  fol-  and  nationalism  by  Bohazian,  alias  Mourah,  a 
lowed  by  the  women  of  their  village,  who  graduate  of  an  American  Protestant  mission 
accused  ihe  Turkish  police  officers  of  committing  school,  and  by  other  agitators.  On  Aug.  27  the 
outrages,  and  called  upon  the  Armenians  of  the  Kurdish  irregulars  encountered  the  rebels  and 
city  to  avenge  them.  Thus  appealed  to,  an  killed  300.  The  military  authorities  became  more 
Armenian  mob  in  Yuzgat  attacked  the  police,  determined  and  energetic  in  their  support  of  the 
and  in  the  fight  the  police  were  overpowered  police  and  the  taxgatherers.  The  regular  troops, 
aft«r  the^  had  killed  30  and  wounded  50  rioters,  nowever,  did  not  move  until,  at  the  solicitation 
The  United  States  diplomatic  and  consular  of  the  local  authorities,  they  were  ordered  by  the 
authorities  have  several  times  interceded  in  be-  Central  Government  to  intervene, 
half  of  Armenians  who  are  American  citizens  Kurdish  soldiers,  with  legal  authority  or  with- 
when  they  have  been  imprisoned  in  Turkey  on  out,  drove  off  a  large  number  of  cattle  in  the 
the  charge  of  seditiotTs  practices,  usually  with  night  of  Sent.  18.  The  Armenians  gave  chase, 
the  result  of  their  being  released  and  expelled  and  a  bloody  affray  followed  in  which  8  Kurds 
from  the  country  on  condition  that  they  snould  and  2  Armenians  were  killed.  The  Armenians 
never  return.  In  consequence  of  the  disturb-  recovered  their  cattle,  and  the  Kurds  complained 
ances  at  Yuzgat,  which  were  renewed  when  a  to  the  authorities.  Gendarmes  and  soldiers  were 
commission  came  from  Constantinople  to  inves-  sent,  who  searched  houses  and  were  guilty  of  acts 
tigate,  a  great  number  of  persons  were  arrested  of  rapine  and  violation.  The  Armenians,  to  avoid 
in  the  province  of  Sivas.  During  April,  6  men  arrest  or  fearing  a  massacre,  betook  themselves 
were  executed  and  many  more  were  sentenced  to  the  mountains.  It  was  noised  abroad  that 
to  prison  for  the  Yuzgat  affair.  Near  the  end  of  they  were  in  open  rebellion.  Zeki  Pasha,  the 
the  month  the  Mufti  of  Yuzgat  was  found  Mushir  commanding  the  troops  at  Erzingan,  re- 
hanged,  and  pinned  to  his  sleeve  was  a  note  say-  ceived  orders  from  Constantinople  to  proceed  with 
ing  that  this  was  the  first  installment  of  the  regular  troops  into  the  district  and  suppress  what 
debt  of  the  Armenians  to  Turkish  officials.  was  represented  to  be  a  widespread  revolt.    The 
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Hamidieh,  a  regiment  of  Kurdish  cavalry  lately  and  their  honor;  that  6.000,  afterward  that  10,- 

enrolled,  surrounded  the  Armenian  position  ana  000,  had  been  massacred. 

dosed  in  upon  them,  killing  all,  about  750.  When        The  Turkish  QoTemment  reported  that  no  per- 

the  regular  Turkish  infantry  arrived  there  was  son  had  been  killed  except  witn  arms  in  hishand& 

little  for  them  to  do  except  to  establish  a  cordon  When  the  British  consul  at  Van,  Mr.  Halward. 

round  the  scene  of  the  disturbance.  reported  that  there  was  ground  for  an  ioTestiga- 

The  military  and  police  precautions  against  tion  of  the  action  of  the  Turks  by  the  powers,  the 

the  transmission  of  news  and  complaints  from  Turkish  Oovemment  appointed  commissioDers 

the  scene  of  the  disorders  gave  the  Armenian  to  go  to  Kurdistan  and  investigat«  the  a£Eiair  on 

revolutionists  a  chance  to  spread  through  the  the  spot.    The  British  Government  had  at  first 

world  extravagant  reports.    They  said  that  Zeki  entertained  the  idea  of  an  independent  inquiry 

Pasha  had  instructions  from  Constantinople  to  by  the  treaty  powers,  and  afterward,  when  thi» 

exterminate  the  i)eople  of  the  district;  that  he  plan  was  aoandoned,  was  willing  to  haye  an 

horrified  the  Turkish  soldiers  by  ordering  women  American  representative  present  to  control  and 

to  be  violated  and,  unless  they  embraced  Islam,  report  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Turkish  com- 

to  be  slain,  and  all  the  children  to  be  slain ;  that  mission.    President  Cleveland  would  not  agree 

individual  soldiers  were  heard  to  boast  of  having  to  this.    The  Porte  invited  the  signatory  pow- 

killed  hundreds ;  that  revolting  tortures  were  ers  to  send  delegates  to  hear  the  testimony  and 

practiced,   churches    desecrated,    and    villages  take  part  in  the  investigation.    The  British,  the 

burned ;  that  the  soldiers  refused  to  obey  the  French,  the  Russian,  and  afterwajrd  the  Italian 

inhuman  orders  until  they  were  threatened  with  governments  accepted    the    proposition.     The 

punishment ;  that  infants  were  thrown  into  the  American  Government  was  also  invited,  and  the 

river ;  that  the  Turkish  soldiers  killed  Kurds  who  President  instructed  Consul  Milo  Jewett  to  ac- 

refused  to  help  them  kill  the  Christians;  that  the  company  the  commission  and  draw  up  a  report 

commanding  ofiicer  selected  female  slaves  for  his  on  ttie  evidence  for  the  information  of  his  Uov- 

own  harem ;  that  Armenian  women  had  defended  emment.    But  when  the  Porte  refused  to  allow 

a  town  after  the  men  had  betaken  themselves  to  him  to  be  present  as  an  independent  observer, 

the  mountains  and  had  finally  leaped  to  their  the  United  States  Government  declined  to  take 

death  from  the  wall  to  preserve  their  religion  any  part  with  European  representatives. 
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UNITARIANS.    The  fifteenth  session  of  the  as  the  establishment  of  churches  or  eonp«ga- 
National   Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other  tions  of  people,  few  or  many,  who  are  willing  to 
Christian    Churches    was    held    in    Saratoga  work  together  ^*  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom.'* 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  beginning  Sept.  24.    The  Hon.  Special  reports  were  made  by  the  American  Uni- 
George  F.  Hoar,  chosen  to  succeed  the  Hon.  tarian  Association,  of  the  condition  of  the  Uni- 
George  William  Curtis,  deceased,  presided.    The  tarian  churches  in  the  Middle  States  and  Can- 
report  of  the  council  showed  that  44  clergymen  ada,  in  the  Southern  States,  in  the  central  West, 
had  been  received  since  the  previous  meeting  and  on  the  Pacific  coast;  of  the  Western  Unita- 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  churches.    Measures  rian  Conference ;  and  of  the  National  Alliance, 
had  been  taken  for  securing  a  collection  of  con-  or  Women's  General  Association  for  Missionary 
temporary  Unitarian  literature,  so  far  as  it  ap-  and  Benevolent  Work.    A  committee  had  been 
pears  in  the  work  of  the  American  press.    A  regu-  appointed  by  order  of  the  preceding  conference 
tar  corres{)ondence  had  been  kept  up  with  differ-  to  consider  all  the  proposals  with  respect  to  the 
ent  parts  of  the  country,  of  whicn  the  result  was  a  preamble  and  Constitution  of  the  National  Con- 
large  collection  of  current  publications,  carefully  lerence,  and  publish  a  i^eport  six  months  before 
arranged  and  indexed.    The  increase  in  the  num-  the  present  meeting.    Tne  revised  constitution 
ber  of  Unitarian  churches  was  in  a  rather  lar^r  prepared  by  this  committee  came  before  the  eon- 
proportion  than  the  increase  in  the  population  lerence  on  a  special  report  by  the  committee,  and 
of  the  country ;  and  it  was  inferred  from  the  re-  was  amended  and  adopted.    The  most  impor- 
turns  made  to  the  Sunday  School  Society  that  tant  features  of  the  document  are  the  preamble 
there  was  also  a  considerable  increase  in  the  and  the  first  article,  which,  as  amended  and 
number  of  persons  uniting  with  the  Church,  adopted,  read : 
During  the  last  three  years  the  divinity  school  _ 

of  Harvard  University  had  furnished  21  men  to        The  Conference  of  Unitarian  ■fd  Other  Christian 

the  Unitarian  pulpit,  the  Meadville  Theological  Churches  ww  formed  m  Uie  year  18&5  with  the  pur- 

ouiin      aJl'Vu  i.'  />jL  pose  of  HtreDfrthcniDfi:  the  Cliurcbes  and   societies 

School  19.     Among  the  suggestions  offered  by  ^^y^  ^y^^^^^  'Jj^j^  -^^-^^  ^^  ^^re  and  better  work  for 

the  council  for  the  consideration  of  the  churches  the  kingdom  of  God.  These  Churches  accept  the  re- 
was  one  that  it  would  be  desirable  if  the  local  ligion  of  Jesus,  holdingj  in  accordance  with  his  teach- 
conferences  or  missionary  superintendents  could  ing.  that  practical  religion  is  summed  up  in  love  to 
arrange  some  plan  by  whicn  men  and  women  God  and  love  to  man.  The  conference  reco^ixes 
who  wish  may  join  the  Unitarian  Church  of  tJ?o  fact  that  ite  constituency  is  congregational  m  t«- 
America  even  though  they  have  no  local  Uni-  dition  and  polity  Therefore  it  declw^w  that  noih- 
«■».;»*.  ««..««^««+;^«  ««««  4^K«,«  Tf  ™««  «i«^  »ng  in  this  constitution  la  to  be  considered  as  an  su- 
tanan  congregation  near  them.  It  was  also  thSritative  test,  and  we  cordially  invite  to  our  work - 
suggested  that  the  directors  of  the  local  confer-  jng  fellowship  any  who,  while  differin<r  from  us  in 
ences  should  see  that  every  conference  meeting  belief,  are  in  general  sympathy  with  our  spirit  and 
has  some  definite  Christian  work  in  hand,  such  our  practical  aims. 
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AsnoLB  I.  The  Churohes  and  other  organizations  year,   while  the  sales  had   realized  £869.      A 

here  represented  unite  themselves  in  a  common  body  gratuitous  distribution  of  biblical  manuals  and 

to  be  known  as  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  other  publications  had  been  made  to  head  mas- 

and  Other  Christian  Churches.  ^^  j^n^j  mistresses  of  colleges,  etc. 

The  conference,  holding  that  the  bestowment  The  fifth  triennial  National   Conference  of 

of  Grovemment  funds  for  the  support  of  enter-  Unitarians  and    others   belonging  to  nonsub- 

prises  conducted  by  religious  boaies  is  opposed  scribing  churches  met  in  Manchester,  April  10, 

to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  requested  the  Mr.  James  Beard,  M.  P.,  presided.    Among  the 

directors  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  visiting  delegates  were  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Hocart, 

to  consider  the  advisability  of  surrendering  all  pastor  of  the  Liberal  Church  in  Brussels,  and 

(rovemment  aid  for  ita   school    at  the  Crow  the  Rev.  C.  Eliot,  of  the  United  States.    Baron 

agency  as  soon  as  the  arrangements  can  con-  Schickler,  of  the  French  Protestant  Churches, 

veniently  be  made.    It  also  expressed  its  sense  and  Dr.  Grindall  Reynolds,  of  the  United  States, 

that  the  United  States  Government  should  pro-  gent  letters  of  sympathy.    **  Congregations  and 

vide  industrial   and  common-school  education  Colleges  and  their  Mutual  Relations,"    '*The 

for    the    10,000  Indian  children  not  enrolled  Churches  and  the  Poor,"  and  other   subjects 

in  any  schools.    A  resolution  was  passed  de-  were  discussed. 

nouncing  lynching,  the  ''willing  faUure  of  UNITED  BRETHREN  CHURCH.  I.  Lib- 
public  officers"  to  protect  accused  persons  eral  Branch. — The  statistical  reports  of  this 
against  it,  and  the  neglect  of  citizens  to  support  Church  for  1804  give  it,  in  the  United  States, 
their  officers  in  repressing  it.  A  committee  was  2,186  ministers,  4,007  churches,  and  215,718 
appointed  to  assist  the  First  Church  of  Plym-  communicants;  in  Canada,  12  ministers,  88 
outh,  Mass.,  the  church  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  churches,  and  1,418  communicants ;  in  Qer- 
in  securing  funds  needed  for  building  a  new  many,  8  ministers,  17  churches,  and  765  corn- 
church  in  place  of  the  one  recently  burned.  municants ;  in  Africa,  20  ministers,  55  churches, 

British  Unitarian8.~The  annual  meetings  and  5,742  communicants ;  in  all,  2,176  ministers, 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Associa-  4,207  churches,  and  228,688  communicants, 
tion  were  opened  in  London,  May  15,  with  an  The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
address  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martineau  on  **  Theo-  Church  Erection  Society  was  held  in  Dayton, 
logical  study  for  Young  People."  The  treasurer's  Ohio,  May  11.  The  treasurer's  report  showed 
report  showed  that  the  income  of  the  associa-  thatthereceiptsforthe  year  had  been  $8,815,  and 
tion  from  subscriptions,  gifts,  sales  of  books,  be-  that  loans  of  $6,568  had  been  made  to  churches, 
quests,  dividends,  and  all  other  sources,  had  The  collections  of  the  societjr  since  1873  had  ag- 
amounted  to  £7,551.  The  report  of  the  Execu-  gregated  $41,780.  The  society  determined  to 
tive  Committee  testified  to  greatly  increased  make  the  building  of  a  church  in  Washington, 
activity  in  all  departments,  but  especially  in  the  D.  C,  a  general  Church  enterprise,  and  took 
association's  publishing  business.  District  mis-  measures  to  support  it.  The  officers  of  the 
sionaries  had  been  appointed  for  several  new  board  and  the  bishops  were  requested  to  urge 
'*  provinces  "  in  England  and  Wales.  Special  the  people  to  pay  at  least  an  average  of  10  cents 
mention  was  made  of  Unitarian  mission  work  in  a  member  for  church-erection  purposes,  and  the 
Sweden,  India,  and  Japan.  A  great  demand  annual  conferences  were  asked  to  make  their 
had  been  made  for  the  works  of  Dr.  Channing,  apportionments  on  that  basis, 
and  more  than  176,000  tracts  and  2,816  books  The  Board  of  Education  met  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
had  been  distributed.  A  resolution  was  adopted  May  4.  The  report  showed  that  the  year  had 
condemning  the  recent  action  of  a  majority  of  been  one  of  general  success  in  the  work.  The 
the  London  School  Board  in  adopting  a  circular  board  had  received  $2,748,  and  had  aided  86 
to  teachers  specifying  certain  theological  doc-  beneficiaries,  in  sums  ranging  from  $20  to  $150 
trines  which  must  henceforth  be  taught ;  pro-  each.  The  Church  was  operating  14  schools — 
testing  against  anv  such  instruction  as  an  out-  8  colleges,  5  academies,  and  the  theological 
rageupon  the  minds  of  the  children,  as  involving  seminary — with  an  attendance  of  2,308  ^tu- 
a  religious  test  which  no  school  board  had  a  dents  in  all  the  departments,  157  of  whom  were 
right  to  impose  upon  its  teachers,  and  as  intro-  studying  for  the  mmistry.  The  institutions  had 
ducing  the  teaching  of  sectarian  dogmas  at  the  24  buildings,  which  with  their  grounds  were 
public  expense;  thanking  the  minority  on  the  valukl  at  $818,235;  total  productive  endow- 
board  for  the  resolute  way  in  which  they  had  ment,  $289,942 ;  unproductive  endowment,  $65,- 
opposed  this  measure ;  and  calling  upon  all  058 ;  amount  of  indebtedness,  $298,800 ;  total 
friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty*^  to  unite  in  available  contingent  assets,  $177,810.  Funds 
condemning  a  policy  which,  if  finally  carried  were  secured  during  the  year  of  $85,000  for 
out  in  London,  must  inevitably  lead  to  dissen-  Otterbein  University  and  $85,000  for  Western 
sion  throughout  the  country  and  arrest  the  College,  relieving  those  institutions  from  era- 
progress  of  national  education."    Other  resolu-  barrassing  indebtedness. 

tions  condemned  lynching  in  the  United  States,  The  publishing  agent  reported  that  the  re- 

and  favored  the  opening  of  museums  on  Sun-  ceipts  of  the  publishing  house  for  the  year  had 

day,  Welsh  disestablishment,  and  international  been  $210,655,  of  which  $26,627  was  borrowed 

peace  and  disannament.    Papers  were  read  and  money,  and   the  expenditures  $206,198.     The 

discussed  on  **  Pioneer  Work  at   Home  "  and  net  assets  of  the  establishment  were  estimated  at 

"  Mission   Work  in   Non-Christian   Countries."  $833,204,  showing  a  net  gain  during  the  year  of 

The  postal  missions  were  reported  to  include  $7,298.     The  actual  profits  for  the  year  were 

about  1,000  correspondents  in  different  parts  of  $13,303. 

the  country.    The  Sunday  School  Association  The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Missions  for  the 

reported  the  expenditure  of  £1,543  during  the  year  had  been  $40,821,  and  the  expenditures 
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$40,676.  Of  the  expenditures,  $10,801  went  to  several  relations,  is  recognized,  entitling  them  to 
Africa,  $2,261  to  Germany,  $5,914  to  frontier,  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  their  respective 
and  $3,874  to  home  missions.  trusts ;  the  same  holding  true  also  of  every  local 

Communication  was  opened  during  the  year  society  and  its  organization  in  the  several  annoal 
with  ministers  of  different  denominations  in  the  conferences  or  as  identified  with  the  Church. 
South  sympathizing  in  belief  with  the  United  ''  5.  The  concurrent  call  of  the  several  annaal 
Brethren,  tne  result  of  which  was  a  convention  conferences  of  the  Church  convening  this  body 
held  in  December,  in  connection  with  a  special  at  this  time  and  place  is  fully  justified  by  the 
session  of  the  Tennessee  Conference  of  the  de-  condition  of  circumstances  under  which  we  are 
nomination  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Six  ministers  placed.  Under  this  call  we  are  now  asseroble>d 
wena  received  into  the  Conference.  3  new  pre-  as  the  first  General  Conference  of  the  United 
siding  elder's  districts  were  defined,  and  a  new  Evangelical  Church  for  the  transaction  of  such 
Church  (laper,  **  The  Southern  Telescope,"  was  business  as  may  properly  come  before  such  a 
established  as  the  organ  of  the  Southern  work.       body  in  the  interest  of  the  Church." 

II.  Conservative  Branch,  or  Old  Const!-  The  General  Conference  then  proceeded  to  the 
tution. — According  to  the  latest  statistical  re-  enactment  of  the  legislation  necessary  to  com- 
ports this  branch  of  the  Church  has  550  min-  plete  the  organization  of  the  Church,  making 
isters,  800  churches,  and  30,000  communicants,  such  changes  from  the  constitution  of  the  Kvan- 
The  principal  events  mentioned  in  connection  gelical  Association  as  seemed  called  for  by  the 
with  the  year's  history  of  the  denomination  are  new  position  in  which  constituent  annual  con- 
the  publication  of  a  new  hymnal :  advance  in  all    ferences  were  placed. 

departments  of  Church  work,  with  increased  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  a  fedeml 
collections;  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  republic  in  North  America.  The  executive  power 
mission  at  Danville,  Imperreh  Territory,  West  is  vested  in  a  President,  elected  for  four  years  by 
Africa.  electors  equal  in  each  State  to  the  number  of 

UNITED  EYANiifELlCAL  CHURCH.  The  its  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congre^^s, 
first  General  Conference  of  the  United  Evangel-  usage  being  to  choose  electors  bv  popular  vote 
ical  Church  met  pursuant  to  a  call  issued  by  the  who  are  already  pledged  to  vote  lor  presidential 
East  Pennsylvania  Conference,  formerlv  of  the  candidates  selected  in  general  party  conventions 
Evangelical  Association,  in  Naperville,  111.,  Nov.  by  the  delegates  of  local  partv  conventions.  The 
29.  Delegates  were  present  from  the  East  Penn-  legislative  power  is  exercisea  by  the  Congress, 
sylvania.  Central  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg,  II-  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  I&pre- 
linois,  Des  Moines,  and  Ohio  Conferences.  A  sentatives.  The  Senators,  2  from  each  of  the 
committee  on  the  present  status  of  the  Church  44  States,  are  elected  for  six  years  by  the  State 
presented  the  following  report :  **  1.  We,  the  so-  Legislatures.  The  House  of  Kepresentatives  has 
called  minority  of  the  Evangelical  Association  of  856  members,  who  are  elected  for  two  years  hy 
North  America,  but  now,  by  action  of  the  annual  the  direct  vote  of  the  qualified  electors'  of  each 
conferences  here  represented,  the  United  Evan-  State  from  the  single  congressional  districts 
gelical  Church,  have  all  along  held  the  attitude  into  which  the  Stato  is  divid^  under  the  appor- 
of  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  and  Discipline  of  tionment  enacted  by  Congress  after  each  de- 
our  Church,  and  have  stood  unfiinchingly  for  cennial  census.  Universal  adult  male  suffrage 
principle,  law,  and  order,  regardless  of  any  and  has  been  adopted  by  nearly  all  the  States, 
all  adverse  circumstances.  The  Admtnigtration.— On  March  27  Presi- 

"  2.  We  deprecate  the  division  of  our  Church,  dent  t'leveland  vetoed  the  Bland  bill  for  coining 
which  was  brought  about  by  unwarrantable  as-  the  seigniorage,  on  the  ground  of  the  ambiguity 
sumption  of  power  exercised  by  those  in  ofiicial  of  its  wording  and  on  grounds  of  public  policy, 
position,  who  have  been  the  leaders  in  the  so-  which  were,  that  the  increase  of  the  silver  cur- 
called  majority  faction  of  the  Evangelical  Asso-  rency,  unaccompanied  by  provisions  for  main- 
ciation,  in  that  they  refused  to  suomit  to  the  taining  a  safe  gold  reserve,  was  contrary  to 
findings  of  duly  constituted  trial  conferences;  sound  principles  of  finance  and  would  be  re- 
and  further,  in  that  they  assumed  to  expel  min-  garded  as  a  retrogression  both  at  home  and 
isters  and  members,  and  even  in  one  instance  an  abroad  and  result  in  the  new  silver  certificates 
entire  annual  conference,  without  trial,  thereby  being  presented  for  gold,  arresting  the  recovery 
perverting  the  spirit  and  polity  of  the  Church.  from  tne  business  depression.  Though  the  time 
"  For  these  reasons,  and  for  the  further  reason  for  the  registration  of  Chinese  residents  in  the 
that  the  so-called  majority  faction  refused  to  United  S&tes  expired  on  May  3  no  steps  were 
arbitrate  the  differences  existing  between  the  taken  to  deport  those  who  had  neglected  to  reg- 
parties  to  the  controversy,  we  hold  the  so-called  ister,  as  no  means  had  been  provided  for  the 
majority  faction  responsible  for  the  division  of  purpose.  On  Sept.  27  the  President  issued  a 
the  Church.  proclamation  granting  a  general    amnesty  to 

"3.  The  Philadelphia  General  Conference  Mormons  who  were  under  sentence  for  polygamy, 
which  convened  Oct.  1,  1891,  was  called  in  strict  The  Judiciary. — Edward  D.  White,  Senator 
harmony  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  Consti-  from  Louisiana,  was  nominated  by  the  President 
tution  and  Discipline  (pages  56  and  71),  and  con-  for  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
sisted  of  properly  qualified  delepites  and  mem-  his  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
bers,  as  provided  by  said  disciphne.  on  Feb.  19,  the  names  of  William  B.  Homblower 

**  4.  By  virtue  of  these  and  other  considera-    and  Wheeler  H.  Peckham,  both  of  New  York, 
tions,  we  hold  that  the  validity  of  our  present    having  previously  been  rejected, 
status  in  reference   to  annual  conferences  and        Edwnid  D.  White  wae  bom  in  Lafourche,  La.,  in 
their  organizations,  and  that  respecting  all  the    1845.    He  nerved  in  the  Confederate  amiy  during  the 
conference  and  general  Church  officers  in  their    civil  war,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868.    He 
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wail  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1874,  and  was  ap-  The  Chinese  Government  will  not  object  to 

pointed  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  enforcement  of  the  acts  of  Congress  requir- 

Louisiana  in  1878.    In  1891  he  was  elected  a  United  i^g  Chinese  laborers  to  be  registered,  and  recip- 

Mates  Senator  and  was  recoa^nized  by  his  colleagues  ^^j   ^^   United  States  Government  recognizes 

as  a  constitutional  jurist  of  superior  ability,    ilis  »"^«"y  «  «^  "»^  •>^«'««««  ^^  «'"»"Y*,''    v^  »  •'*^° 

nnwt  noted  speech  was  one  con\iemning  the  anti-  the  right  of  the  Government  of  China  to  enact 

option  bill.  ^^^  enforce  similar  laws  for  the  registration  of 

American  laborers  residing  in  China.    The  Gov- 

Foreign  Relations. — The  United  States  emment  of  the  United  States  further  agrees  to 
Chilian  claims  commission  expired  by  limitation  furnish  annually  to  the  Government  of  China 
of  time  on  April  9,  after  awarding  damages  to  registers  or  reports  showing  the  full  name,  age, 
the  amount  of  $240,000  against  Chili,  but  leav-  occupation,  and  place  of  residence  of  all  other 
ing  a  number  of  claims  not  vet  adjudicated,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  including  mis- 
The  United  States  minister  at  Brussels  endeav-  sionaries,  residing  both  within  and  without  the 
ored  to  convince  the  Belgian  Government  that  treaty  ports  of  China,  not  including  diplomatic 
the  superviiiion  and  inspection  under  the  laws  or  otner  officers  of  the  United  States  residing  or 
were  sufficient  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  dis-  traveling  in  China  upon  official  business,  to- 
eased  cattle  and  unwholesome  meat,  and  that  the  gether  with  their  body  and  household  servants, 
ri'strictions  upon  importations  into  Belgium  were  A  commercial  and  reciprocity  treaty  was  made 
needless  and  harmful.  In  October  Secretary  with  Japan,  abandoninc;  the  ri^ht  of  extraterri- 
Gresham  protected  against  recent  regulations  of  torial  jurisdiction,  and  releasing  that  country 
the  German  Government  by  which  the  importa-  from  irksome  engagements  limiting  its  right  to 
tion  of  American  cattle  and  dressed  meat  into  levy  import  duties. 

Germany  was  prohibited  on  the  ground  that  An  agreement  with  Great  Britain  concerning 

tuberculosis  and  pleuro-pneumonia  were  preva-  the  enforcement  by  United  States  and  British 

lent  in  the  United  States,  and  that  there  was  no  naval  commanders  "of  the  regulations  approved 

adequate  system  of  Government  inspection  to  by  the  Paris  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  for  the 

prevent  the  sale  of  diseased  animals  or  carcasses,  protection  of  seal  life  in  Bering  Sea  was  reached 

The  French,  Austrian,  and  Spanish  governments  early  in  the  year.    In  settlement  of  all  damages 

later  adopted  similar  regulations  justified  by  the  due  to  Canadian  sealers  that,  according  to  the 

:<iipposed  existence  of  Texas  fever  or   pleuro-  decision  of  the  Paris  Arbitration  Commission, 

pneumonia  in  American  herds,  and  the  diplo-  were  illegally  seized  by  Government  vessels  in 

inatic  representatives  of  the  United  States  offered  Bering  ^a,  the  Secretary  of  State  offered  the 

))roofs  to  show  that  this  was  a  groundless  sus-  lump  sum  of  $425,000,  subject  to  the  sanction 

picion.     The  German    Government    protested  of  Congress,  and  the  offer  was  accepted  by  the 

:i<^ainst  the  provision  of  the  customs  tariff  act  Government  of  Great  Britain,  subject  to  the 

which  imposes  a  discriminating  duty  of  one  approval  of  Parliament.     A  treaty  was   con- 

tpnth  of  1  per  cent,  a  pound  upon  sugars  com-  eluded  with  Russia  by  which  the  Russian  Gov- 

ing  from  countries  thai  pay  an  export  bounty,  ernment  accepts   the   arrangements    made   at 

claiming  that  it  contravenes  the  treaty  of  1828  Paris  regarding  a  close  season,  and  the  United 

with  Prussia.  States  and  Russia  agree  that  there  shall  be  no 

A  new  treaty  with  China  was  concluded  at  sealing  within  10  miles  of  the  Russian  coast  or 

Washington,  on  March  17, 1894,  regularizing  the  within  30  miles  of  Commandery  and  Robbins 

later  acts  of  Congress  restricting  Chinese  im-  islands,  the  Russian  rookeries.     Besides  Russia, 

migration.    The  treaty,  which  runs  ten  years,  only  France  and  Portugal  have  signified  their 

sth$olutely  prohibits  the  immigration  of  Chinese  adherence  to  the  regulations  of  the  Paris  tri- 

laborers,  wnile  allowing  the  return  of  any  regis-  bunal. 

tered  Chinese  laborer  who  has  a  lawful  wife.  Surveyors  were  employed  in  1894  in  a  prelim- 

ohild.  or  parent  in  the  United  States,  or  prop-  inary  survey  of  the  bo'nndarv  between  British 

erty  or  deots  due  him  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,  Columbia  and  Alaska.     Under  the  boundary 

provided  he  has  deposited  with  the  collector  of  treaty  made  bv  Russia  and  Great  Britain   in 

customs,  before  leaving  the  United  States,  a  de-  1825  the  line  \)eglns  at  the  southernmost  point 

scription  of  his  family,  property,  or  debts,  and  of  Prince  of  Wales  island,  in  54"  40'  of  north 

received  a  certificate  of  his  right  to  return.    His  latitude,  between  181°  and  133°  of  west  longitude, 

right  to  return  is  limited  to  one  year,  but  may  runs  north  along  Portland  Channel  to  56"  of 

be  extended  for  one  year  more  by  reason  of  north  latitude,   thence   follows  the  summit  of 

sickness  or  other  cause  of  disability,  if  such  fact  the  mountains  parallel  to  the  coast  as  far  as 

is  certified  by  the  Chinese  consul.    Chinese  offi-  their  intersection  with  141"  of  west  longitude, 

cials,  teachers,  students,  merchants,  or  travelers  and  then  runs  along  that  meridian  up  to  the 

for  curiosity  or  pleasure  are  allowed  to  enter  the  Frozen  Ocean.    Whenever  the  summit  of  the 

United  States  on  producing  a  certificate  from  mountains  that  extend  in  a  direct  parallel  to 

their    Government  or  the  Government  under  the  coast  from  56°  of  north  latitude  to  the  point 

which  they  have  last  resided,  viseed  bv  the  dip-  of  intersection  of  141°  of  west  longitude,  shall 

lomatic  or  consular  representative  of  the  United  prove  to  be  at  the  distance  of  more  than  10 

States.    Chinese  laborers  continue  to  enjoy  the  marine  leagues  from  the  ocean,  the  line  is  to 

right  of  transit  across  the  territory  of  the  United  follow  the  windings  of  the  coast  at  a  distance  of 

States.   Chinese  laborers  or  Chinese  of  any  class,  10  marine  leagues  therefrom.    A  preparatory 

residing  permanently   or    temporarily    in    the  examination  of  the  question  of  the  protection  of 

United  States,  shall  have  the  protection  of  life  the  food  fish  in  the  contiguous  waters  of  the 

and  property,  and  all  rights  given  to  citizens  of  United  States  and  Canada  has  been  begun, 

the  most  favored  nation,  excepting  the  right  of  During  the  tension  that  arose  between  Brazil 

naturalization.  and  Portugal  in  consequence  of  the  escape  of 
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Admiral  da  Gama  the  friendly  offices  of  the  rep-  free  of  duty  of  greatest  value  were  horses,  1,516 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  in  those  coun-  in  number,  valued  at  $836,157.  The  value  of 
tries  were  exerted  for  the  protection  of  the  sub-  American  distilled  spirits  returned  was  $910,526 : 
jects  of  either  within  the  territory  of  the  other,  of  other  articles  of  American  production  returned 
The  Government  of  Brazil  declared  its  intention  free  of  duty,  $2,543,924 ;  of  works  of  American 
to  tt^rminate,  Jan.  1,  1895,  the  reciprocity  ar-  artists,  $240,810.  The  imports  of  asphaltum 
rangements,  which  had  been  abrogated  in  the  were  $208,883  in  value :  hemlock  bark,  $248,349 ; 
United  States  by  the  new  tariff  act.  When  war  bolting  cloths,  $194,632;  books,  maps,  and  en- 
broke  out  between  China  and  Japan  the  govern-  gravings,  $1,875,286.  Among  the  chemicai^i, 
ments  of  those  countries  each  requested  that  the  drugs,  and  dyes  free  of  duty,  the  imports  of 
agents  of  the  United  States  should,  within  proper  alizarin  were  3,959.572  pounds,  valued  at  $722.- 
limits,  afford  protection  to  its  subjects  m  the  265;  of  argol,  22,873,180  pounds,  value  $1,504.- 
other*s  territory,  and  this  office  was  accepted  and  200 ;  of  cinchona  and  other  bark  from  which 
fulfilled.  An  agreement  was  reached  with  Ecua-  quinine  is  extracted,  2,497,439  pounds,  value 
dor  for  the  settlement  by  arbitration  of  the  dis-  $143,249 :  of  cochineal,  104,284  pounds,  value 
pute  growing  out  of  proceedings  against  Emilio  $28,124;  of  logwood,  53,705  tons,  value  $1,313.- 
Santos,  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States.  376;  of  gum  arable,  1,089,589  pounds,  value 
The  United  States  Government  has  renewed  its  $108,868 ;  of  crude  camphor,  1,323,932  pounds, 
endeavors  to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  diplo-  value  $309,407 ;  of  gamoier,  27,397.460  pounds, 
matic  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Vene-  value  $981,329;  of  shellac,  4,868,681  pounds, 
zuela,  and  to  induce  them  to  refer  to  arbitration  value  $996,706 ;  value,  of  other  gums,  $2,783,420 ; 
the  dispute  about  the  boundary  between  Vene-  quantity  of  indigo,  1,718,534  pounds,  value  $1,- 
zuela  and  British  Guiana.  A  notice  of  forfeiture  218,576 ;  of  licorice  root,  70,158,301  pounds,  value 
of  the  concession  for  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  on  $l,209,728;of  chloride  of  lime,  81,610,463  pounds, 
technical  grounds,  was  recalled  by  the  Nicara-  value  $1,507,076 ;  value  of  mineral  waters,  $356,- 
guan  Government  in  response  to  representations  416 ;  quantity  of  crude  opium,  716,881  pounds, 
from  Washington.  The  Government  of  the  value  $1,691,914;  of  chlorate  of  potash,  4,131,- 
United  States  has  refrained  from  pressing  long-  180  pounds,  value  $520,571 ;  of  muriate  of  pot- 
standing  claims  against  Peru,  in  view  of  her  dim-  ash,  81.611,438  pounds,  value  $1J380,795 ;  of  po- 
culties.  The  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  in-  tassium  nitrate, 9,671,217 pounds,  value  $251,418; 
terceded  in  behalf  of  a  naturalized  citizen  named  value  of  other  potash,  $543,716 ;  Quantity  of 
Krzeminski,  arrested  in  Poland  in  the  summer,  sulphate  of  quinia  and  other  alkaloids  and  salt« 
who  died  while  efforts  for  his  release  were  in  of  cinchona,  2,485,490  ounces,  value  $488,929 ;  of 
progress.  Mexico  has  offered  to  pay  an  indem-  nitrate  of  soda,  88,079  tons,  value  $2,785,048 ;  of 
nity  for  the  murder  of  Leon  Baldwin  in  1887.  crude  sulphur,  88,965  tons,  value  $1,337,900;  of 
The  Mora  case,  a  subiect  of  controversy  with  vanilla  beans,  171,556  pounds,  value  $727,853: 
Spain,  has  not  been  settled.  Other  claims  against  value  of  all  other  chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes, 
Spain  the  Government  at  Washington  offers  to  $4,480,116.  The  import  of  ivory  was  123,843 
arbitrate.  Strong  representations  have  been  pounds,  valued  at  $374,685 ;  the  value  of  vege- 
made  in  regard  to  the  arbitrary  and  sometimes  table  ivory,  $101,397.  Of  unground  chicory  root 
illegal  penalties  levied  on  the  cargoes  of  Ameri-  7,951,045  pounds  were  imported,  value  $168,892. 
can  vessels  trading  with  Cuba,  for  trivial  clerical  The  Quantity  of  cacao  was  17,634,779  pounds, 
errors  in  manifests  or  bills  of  lading.  The  peace  valued  at  $2,402,382.  The  import*  of  coffee  for 
negotiations  in  Japan,  Hawaiian  change  of  gov-  the  year  were  531,705,072  pounds,  of  the  value  of 
ernment,  the  Bluefields  incident,  the  escape  of  $87,173,108.  The  value  of  unmanufactured  cork 
Salvadorean  refugees,  the  rebellion  in  Samoa,  and  bark  was  $985,913.  Raw  cottcn  was  imported 
the  Armenian  troubles  raised  difficult  questions  to  the  amount  of  27,896,783  pounds,  value  $3,- 
for  the  Department  of  State,  and  were  the  sub-  010,205.     The  value  of  farinaceous  substances 

S'  ct  of  diplomatic  correspondence  (see  China,  was  $220,462 ;  of  guano,  $96,606 :  of  crude  phos- 
AWAii,  Nicaragua.  Salvador,  Samoa,  and  phates,  $114,799:  of  other  fertilizers,  $92i,889. 
Turkey).  The  values  of  fruits  and  nuts  free  of  duty  were : 
Commerce.— The  total  value  of  the  imports  Bananas,  $5,122,503:  cocoanuts,  $786,777;  cur- 
of  merchandise  during  the  year  ending  June  80,  rants,  $774,802:  dates,  $387,586;  all  others,  $1.- 
1894,  was  $654,994,622,  compared  with  $866,400,-  820,274.  Fur  skins  and  undressed  furs  were 
922  in  the  preceding  year.  The  value  of  the  im-  imported  of  the  value  of  $2,641,205 ;  hair,  $839.- 
ports  subject  to  duty  was  $275,199,086,  compared  972 ;  straw  hats  and  bonnets  and  materials,  $2,- 
with  $421,856,711;  of  articles  free  of  duty,  $379,-  017,678;  goatskins,  $8,170,563;  all  other  hides 
795,536.  The  value  of  raerchandij^e  imported  and  skins,  $7,668,325.  The  value  of  the  house- 
direct  from  foreign  countries  was  $617,840,920;  hold  goods,  implements,  and  personal  effects  of 
imported  through  exterior  ports  without  ap-  immigrants  and  of  Americans  dying  abroad  was 
praisement,  $37,153,702;  entere<i  for  immediate  $2,775,982.  The  imports  of  gutta-percha  wen* 
consumption,  $559,689,443;  entered  for  ware-  498,763  pounds,  value  $84,340 ;  cnule  India  rul>- 
house,  $95,305,179.  The  imports  brought  in  cars  ber.  33.757,783  pounds,  value  $15,077,983.  The 
and  other  land  vehicles  were  valued  at  $29,623,-  value  of  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  importetl 
095,  against  $44,121,094  in  1893 :  brought  in  free  of  duty  was  $278,101.  Floor  matting  was 
American  steam  vessels,  $69,174,077,  against  imported  of  the  value  of  $1,874,977.  The  im- 
$74,984.370 ;  brought  in  American  sailing  ves-  ports  of  dutv-free  fixed  or  expressed  oils  wer** 
sels,  $52,387,116.  against  $52,111,064;  brought  27,152,495  pounds,  value  $1,336,802;  of  volatile 
in  foreign  steam  vessels,  $466,219,183,  against  or  essential  oils.  1.728,620  pounds,  value  $914,023. 
$649.544,755 :  brought  in  foreign  sailing  vessels.  The  value  of  gold-bearing  ore  was  $540,444 :  of 
$37,591,151,  against  $45,639,639.     The  animals  silver  ore,  $6,679,161.    The  imports  of  rags  wen 
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49,089,521  pounds,  value  $789,603;  the  value  of  $1,188,509;  pickled  and  salted  salmon.  $84,715; 
other  paper  stock,  $2,308,462.  The  imports  of  all  other  smoked  or  preserved  fish,  $340,186 ; 
platinum  were  2,905  pounds,  valued  at  $397,037;  flax,  $1,336,845:  hemp,  $239,918;  hemp  bags 
of  plumbago,  7,935  tons,  value  $410,819.  The  and  bagging,  $1,431,683;  burlaps,  $4,566,798; 
rice  imports  from  Hawaii  were  9,1 15,4i83  pounds,  cables,  cordage,  and  twine,  $26,726;  yarns  and 
value  $357,330.  The  value  of  seeds  imported  threads  of  flax,  etc.,  $469,207 ;  all  other  manu- 
free  was  $1,328,116.  The  imports  of  unmanu-  factures  of  flax,  etc.,  $12,735,607;  figs,  $392,- 
factured  silk  were  181,824  pounds  of  cocoons,  040;  lemons,  $4,285,278;  oranges,  $1,127,005; 
valued  at  $112,385;  4,956.875  pounds  of  raw  silk,  plums  and  prunes,  $416,342 :  raisins,  $554,081 ; 
value  $15,627.822 ;  and  736,786  pounds  of  waste  preserved  fruits,  $526,561 ;  all  other  fruits, 
silk,  value  $493,975.  The  imports  of  black  and  $1,160,310 ;  almonds,  $769,453 ;  all  other  nuts, 
white  pepper  were  12,764,215  pounds,  value  $665,-  $631,759;  furs  and  manufactures  of  fur, 
576;  of  nutmegs,  1,140,878  pounds,  value  $395,--  $4,979,079;  glass  bottles,  $506,183;  cylinder, 
977 ;  value  of  other  unground  spices,  £943,155.  crown,  and  common  window  glass,  unpolished. 
The  quantity  of  beet  sugar  not  above  Ko.  16  was  $1,067,787 ;  cylinder  and  crown  glass,  silvered, 
510,350,276  pounds,  and  the  value  was  $15,793,-  $786,004 :  plate  glass,  polished,  $449,086 ;  plate 
041 ;  the  quantity  of  cane  and  other  sugar  of  the  glass,  silvered,  $75.106 ;  all  other  glass  and  glass- 
same  grades  was  3,775,878,029  pounds,  valued  at  ware,  $2,332,650 ;  hair  and  manufactures  of  hair, 
$108,842,016;  the  quantity  of  molasses  was  19,-  $122,466;  hay,  $761,940;  goatskins  dutiable 
670,663  gallons,  of  the  value  of  $1,984,778.  The  under  section  3  of  the  tariff  act,  $412,603 ;  other 
tea  imports  were  93,518,717  pounds,  value  $14,-  skins  falling  under  the  same  provision,  $534,- 
144.243.  The  imports  of  textile  grasses  and  661 ;  hops,  $484,415 ;  manufactures  of  India 
fibrous  vegetable  substances  were :  tstle  or  tam-  rubber,  $309.308 ;  iron  ore,  218,550  tons,  value 
pico  fiber,  4,789  tons,  value  $257,089 ;  jute  and  $388,720 :  pic:  iron.  $585,988 :  bar  iron,  $421,- 
jute  butts,  50,037  tons,  value  $1,716,298 ;  manilla,  997 ;  ingots,  blooms,  and  steel  in  forms,  27,880,- 
35.233  tons,  value  $4,013,255 ;  sisal  grass,  48,468  946  pounds,  value  $820,541 ;  sheet,  plate,  and 
t^ns,  value  $3,742,073;  other  fibrous  materials,  taggers  iron  and  steel,  $1,191,045;  tin  plates, 
10,207  tons,  value  $858,003;  coir  yam,  5,492,993  temeplates.  and  taggers  tin,  454,159,826  pounds, 
pounds,  value  $130,740.  Unmanufactured  wood  value  $11,969,518:  wire  rods,  $993,802;  wire 
free  of  duty  was  valued  at  $5,966,472.  and  wire  rope,  $475,083  ;  cutlery,  $805,709 ; 
The  values  of  the  principal  dutiable  articles  firearms,  $122,710 ;  machinery,  $1,419,512 ;  all 
were  as  follow :  Horses,  not  imported  for  breed-  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  $1,716,- 
ing  purposes,  $483,415 ;  of  cattle,  $725,159.  The  014;  gold  and  silver  jewelry,  $498,000;  unset 
imports  of  dutiable  art  works  were  $1,484,184  precious  stones  and  imitations,  $4,844,809 ;  lead 
in  value ;  books,  maps,  and  engravings,  $1,584,-  and  lead  manufactures,  $6,606.865 :  calfskins, 
182 ;  of  brass  and  manufactures  thereof,  $167,-  tanned  and  dressed,  $384.796 ;  skins  for  morocco, 
270;  barley,  $358,744;  wheat,  $769,177;  bristles,  $2,484,740;  upper  leather  and  dressed  and  fin- 
$929,231 ;  brushes,  $559,767 :  buttons  and  but-  ished  skins,  $1.622,335 ;  gloves,  $4,412,597 ;  all 
ton  forms,  $464,912;  cement,  $3,265,087;  coal-  other  leather  and  leather  manufactures.  $511.- 
tar  colors  and  dyes,  $1,499,97^  ;  glycerin,  $519,-  677 ;  malt  liquors  in  bottles  or  jugs,  931,172  gal- 
296 ;  extracts  of  logwood  and  otner  dye  woods.  Ions,  value  $885,537 ;  malt  liquors  in  bulk, 
$189,197 ;  opium  prepared  for  smoking,  $310.-  1,979,368  gallons,  value  $625,230 ;  marble  and 
771 ;  caustic  soda,  $850,753 ;  sal  soda,  $120,794 ;  manufactures  thereof,  $807,141  ;  stone  and 
soda  ash,  $2,520,921 ;  other  salts  of  soda,  $104,-  manufactures  thereof,  $^1,855 ;  bronze  manu- 
800;  ground  sumac,  $192,647;  all  other  chem-  factures,  $523,574;  all  other  metals  and  metal 
icals.  drugs,  and  dyes*  $3,810,106 ;  clays  or  compositions  and  manufactures,  $3,962,821  ; 
earths,  $526,543 :  clocks,  and  parts  of,  $101,648  ;  mineral  substances,  $180,856 ;  musical  instru- 
watches,  and  parts  of,  $1,098,972;  bituminous  ments,  $619,466;  whale  and  fish  oils,  $179,556; 
coal,  1,148,454  tons,  value  $3,704,113;  coffee  salad  oil,  $909,897;  other  dutiable  oils,  $216,- 
paying  duty  under  section  3  of  the  tariff  act  of  068 ;  paints  and  colors,  $980,715 ;  paper  and 
1890,  19,229,265  pounds,  value  $3,141,568;  cop-  paper  manufactures,  $2,628,351 :  perfumery  and 
per  ore,  $494.422 ;  pig,  bar,  ingot,  and  old  copper,  toilet  preparations,  $427.850 ;  pipes  and  smokers* 
$312,934;  manufactures  of  copper,  $53,544;  cot-  articles,  $314,578;  meat  and  meat  extracts, 
ton  cloth,  not  bleached,  dyed,  or  colored,  1,152,-  $412,666 ;  cheese,  $1,247,198 ;  other  provisions 
798  square  yards,  value  $95,565 :  bleached,  dyed,  and  meat  products.  $114,627;  rice,  77,695,053 
and  colored  cottons,  27,172,415  square  yards,  pounds,  value  $1,183,662:  rice^our  and  broken 
value  $3,385,241 ;  ready-made  cotton  clothing,  rice,  55,526,781  pounds,  value  $833,843 ;  salt, 
$1,658,778;  knit  cotton  goods,  $4,360,655;  cot-  345,479,066  pounds,  value  $592,722;  linseed, 
ton  laces,  $8,021,769 ;  cotton  thread,  yam,  and  594,820  bushels,  value  $701,866 ;  all  other  seeds, 
warps,  $326,224 ;  all  other  manufactures  of  cot-  $365.621 ;  silk  garments,  $1,496,699  ;  silk  dress 
ton,  $4,498,315 ;  china,  porcelain,  bisque,  earthen,  and  piece  goods,  $9,695,863 ;  silk  laces  and  em- 
stone,  and  crockery  ware,  $1,258,881  for  undes-  broideries,  $2,320,224;  silk  ribbons,  $1,063,116; 
orated,  $5,222,075  for  decorated,  and  $398,481  all  other  manufactures  of  silk,  $10,235.871 ; 
for  all  other  ;  eggs,  1,791,430  dozen,  value  $199,-  toilet  soap,  $294,870;  other  soap,  $283,940; 
536 ;  natural  feathers,  $726,692 ;  artificial  feath-  spices,  $257,845  ;  brandy,  201,4a3  proof  gallons, 
ers,  $1,727,996;  fresh  salmon,  $146,608;  other  value  $568,458;  all  other  distilled  spirits,  893,- 
fresh  fish,  $413.043 ;  anchovies  and  sardines,  131  proof  gallons,  value  $031.146 ;  sponges, 
$976,952;  dried,  smoked,  and  pickled  cod,  had-  $259,446;  sugar  alcove  No.  16,  Dutch  standard 
dock,  hake,  and  pollock,  $509,395 ;  dried  and  in  color,  58.965,576  pounds,  value  $2,236,832 ; 
smoked  herring,  $77,079 ;  pickled  and  salted  confectionery,  $42,215 ;  tin  in  bars,  blocks,  pigs, 
herring,  $962,311 ;  pickled  and  salted  mackerel,  and  granulated,  16,729,319  pounds,  value  $2,632,- 
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048;  leaf  tobacco  for  cigar  wrappers,  4,503,351  value  $826,006 ;  all  other  animals  and  fowls,  $67,- 

pounds,  value  $5,107,188 ;  other  leaf  tobacco,  906 :  paintings  and  statuary,  $391,763 ;  tan  bark 

15,215,951  pounds,  value  $5.886,925 ;  cigars,  ciga-  and  extract,  $271,236 ;  blacking,  $295,505 ;  bonei^. 

rettes,  and  cheroots,  $2,083,984 ;    other  manu-  hoofs,  and  horns,  $260,655 :  bcK»ks,  maps,  engrav- 

factures  of  tobacco,  $70,202 ;  toys,  $2.149,660 :  ings,  and  other  printed  matter,  $2,618,625 ;  Dras8 

beans  and  peas,  $1,117,969;  potatoes,  3,002,578  and  manufactures  of,  $808,350 ;  barley,  5J319,405 

bushels,  value  $1,277,194 :  vegetable  pickles  and  bushels,   value   $2,379,714 ;    bread  and  biscuit, 

sauces,  $341,135 ;  other  vegetables  in  their  natu-  $723,802;  com,  65,324,841  bushels,  value  $30.- 

ral  state,  $653,259  ;  other  vegetables,  preserved  211,154;  corn  meal,   $770,526;   oat^  5,740,26() 

or  prepared,  $505,510;  champagne  and   other  bushels,  value  $2,027,934 ;  oatmeal,  $238,5^ ;  rye. 

sparkling  wines,  237,360  dozens,  value  $3,498,-  $126,532;  wheat,  88,415,230  bushels,  value  $59,- 

522 ;  still  wine  in  casks,  2,599,693  gallons,  value  407,041 :    wheat  flour,  16,859,531  barrels,  value 

$1.817,813 ;  still  wine  in  bottles,  296,097  dozens,  $69,271,760;  all  other  breadstuffs,  and  prepara- 

value    $1,423,143 ;    boards,    planks,  deals,  and  tions  of,  $1,617,567,  making  the  total  value  of 

other  sawed  lumber,  514,619  thousand  feet,  value  breadstuffs  $166,774,558 ;  bncks,  $175,354:  broom 

$6,136,961;  shingles,  $732,284;   other  lumber,  com,  $210,742 ;  brooms  and  bmshes,  $179,098: 

$1.419,665 ;  cabinetware  and  furniture,  $1,664,-  candles,  $189,462 :  carriages  and  horse  cars,  $1.- 

547;   wood   pulp,   $1,664,547;  all  other  wood.  649,084 ;  steam  railroad  cars,  $1,700.521 :  casings 

manufactured  and  unmanufactured,  $1,961,301 ;  for   sausages,   $1,280,514;    dyes  and   dyestuffs 

wools   of    Class    1,    10,685,496    pounds,    value  $818,271;   ginseng,  $619,114:   patent  and  pro- 

$1,748,359;  wools  of  Class  2,  1,548,505  pounds,  prietarr  medicines,  $1,621,007;  roots,  herbs,  and 

value  $399,875:   wools    of  Class  3,  42,918,584  barks,  $244,438;  all  other  chemicals,  drug^dyes^. 

pounds,  value  $3,959,204 :  carpets  and  carpet-  and  medicines,  $4,096,621 ;  clocks,  and  parts'  of. 

mg,    $959,526  ;    ready-made    woolen    clothmg,  $919,534 ;  watches,  and  parts  of,  $3^,244 ;  an- 

$858,827;  woolen  cloths,  7,456,417  pounds,  value  thracite  coal,  $6,656,590;  bituminous  coal,  $5.- 

$6,756,321;    women's    dress    goods,    41.667,031  255,546;  coffee,  cocoa,  and  chocolate,  prepared, 

pounds,  value  $8,580,962  ;  knit  fabrics,  $1,005,-  $137,721 ;  copper  ore,  23,480  tons,  value  $2,435.- 

899 ;  shoddy,  rags,  and  waste,  $47,522 ;  woolen  716 ;   copper  ingots  and  bars,  and  old  copper, 

shawls,  $157,352 ;  woolen  yams,  $357,414 ;  all  195,047,642  pounds,  value  $19,242,370 ;  all  other 

other  manufactures  of  wool,  camel  and  goat  manufactures  of  copper,  $454,770;   Sea  Island 

hair,  etc.,  $715,549 ;  zinc  and  manufactures  of,  cotton,  37,191  bales,  or  14,255,439  pounds,  value 

$27,208.    Of  the  total  imports,  free  and  dutiable,  $2,904,905;    other   cotton,  5,361,318    bales,   or 

42-59  per  cent.,  in  1894,  consisted  of  articles  of  2,669,026,886  pounds,  value  $207,964,384;  cotton 

food  and  live  animals,  20*89  per  cent,  of  articles  cloths,  186.887,736  yards,  valued  at  $11,494,786. 

in  a  cmde  stat«  that  enter  into  the  various  of  which  61,538,458  yards,  worth  $3,854,935,  were 

processes  of  domestic  manufacture,   10*35  per  colored,  and  124,349,278  yards,  worth  $7,639,851. 

cent,  of  articles  manufactured  for  the  mechanic  were  uncolored  cloths;  cotton  wearing  apparel, 

arts,  14'01  per  cent,  of  articles  manufactured  for  $476,565;  all  other  cotton  manufactures,  $2,369,- 

consumption,  and  12*16  per  cent,  of  articles  of  832 ;  earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware,  $127,4^ ; 

voluntary  use  and  luxuries.    Of  articles  free  of  ^gg^  $24,688 ;  fertilizers,  $5,086,445 :   fish,  $3,- 

duty  and  of  the  dutiable  class,  the  proportion  492,183,  of  which^  $1,026,215  represent   canned 

of  articles  of  food  and  live  animals  was  6416  salmon,  $704,610  dried  or  cured  codfish,  haddock, 

and   12*48  per  cent,  respectively;  of  raw  ma-  etc.,  and  $688,862  oysters;  bags,  cordage,  twine, 

terials  for  manufactures,  28*16  and  10*86  per  and  other  manufactures  of  fiax.  hemp,  and  jute, 

cent.;  of  manufactured  articles  used  in  the  me-  $1,712,024;   dried  apples,  $168,031;   green  and 

chanic  arts,  4*23  and  18*86  per  cent.;  of  articles  ripe  apples,  $242,617;  canned  fraits,  $660,723; 

manufactured  for  consumption,  2*66  and  29*9  per  other  preserved  frait«,  $211,215;   other  green, 

cent.;  of  articles  of  voluntary  use  and  luxury,  ripe,  or  dried  fruits,  $1,012,996;  nuts,  $125,383: 

0*79  and  27*9  per  cent.  furs  and  fur  skins,  $4,233,485 ;  glass  and  glass- 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  domestic  merchan-  ware,  $921,402;  glucose,  $2,328,707 ;  glue,  $101,- 
dise  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1894,  was  $869,-  293;  grease  and  soap  stock,  $1,380,200;  gun- 
207,941.  Of  this  total,  $628,318,773,  or  72*3  per  powder,  $66,839;  other  explosives,  $935,266; 
cent.,  represent  products  of  agriculture;  $20,-  nair,  and  manufactures  thereof,  $353,729:  hay, 
288.627,  or  2*33  per  cent.,  mining  products;  $890,503;  hides  and  skins.  $3,972,487;  honev, 
$27,965,628,  or  3*22  per  cent.,  forest  products;  $127,282;  hops,  $3,844,194;  ice,  $36,914;  India 
$4. 174,470,  or  0*48  per  cent.,  fishery  products ;  $4,-  mbber  manufactures,  $1 ,461.792 ;  in  k.  $  154,287  : 
549,896,  or  0*52  per  cent.,  various  natural  prod-  telegraph,  telephone,  and  other  electric  and 
ucts  ;  and  $183,910,547,  or  21*15  per  cent.,  scientific  instmments  and  apparatus.  $1,5^,986 : 
manufactures.  The  exports  carried  in  cars  and  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof,  $29.- 
other  land  vehicles  were  $43,409,023  in  value:  214.393,  ofwhich  $10,436,572  stand  for  machinery, 
carried  in  American  steam  vessels,  $44,457,048 ;  $2,603,974  for  locks,  hinges,  and  other  builders* 
carried  in  American  sailing  vessels,  $26,801,845;  hardware,  $2,347,199  for  sewing  machines,  $1.- 
carried  in  foreign  steam  vessels,  $602,775,982 ;  in  074,915  for  wire,  $1,028,336  for  locomotive  en- 
foreign  sailing  vessels,  $61,764,043.  gines,  $710,057  for  boilers  and  parts  of  engines. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  the  exports  of  $623,552  for  firearms,  $491,936  for  castings,  $447,- 

domestic  merchandise  for  the  fiscal  year  were  as  925  for  steel  rails,  $370,171  for  pig  iron.  $330,20S 

follow:  Mowers  and  reapers.  $3,261,842;  plows  for  cut  nails,  $315,290  for  scales  and  balances, 

and  cultivators,  $539,707 ;  all  other  agricultural  $313,346  for   stationarv  engines,  $272,088  for 

implements.  $1,189,046 ;  live  cattle.  359,01 1  head,  printing  presses,  and  ^236,284  for  stoves  and 

value  $33,455,092;  horses,  5.263,  value  $1,108,-  ranges;  jewelry  and  manufactures  of  gold  and 

055 ;  mules,  2,054,  value  $240,51 1 ;  sheep,  128,601,  silver,  $851,008 ;  lamps  and  other  appliances  for 
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lighting,  $638,207 :  leather  and  leather  manufac-  006 ;  other  manufactures  of  wool,  $206,985 ;  zinc, 
tures,  $14,282,936,  of  which  $6,481,257  represent  and  manufactures  of,  and  zinc  ore,  $456,878;  all 
the  exports  of  sole  leather,  $5,221,205  buff,  grain,  other  unmanufactured  articles,  $1,471,039 ;  all 
splits,  and  all  finished  upper  leather,  $249,127  other  manufactured  articles,  $1,462,579. 
patent  and  enameled  leather,  $827,356  all  other  The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  foreign  mer- 
leather,  $777,323  boots  and  shoes,  $197,794  har-  chandise  was  $22,935,606,  of  which  the  value  of 
uesis  and  saddlery,  and  $528,874  other  manufac-  $14,094,426  was  dutiable  and  $8,841,180  mer- 
tures  of  leather;  limo  and  cement,  $158,934;  chandise  free  of  duty :  $13,074,565  was  exported 
tnait  liquors,  $546.940 ;  marble  and  stone,  and  from  warehouse  and  $9,861,041  not  from  ware- 
manufactures  of,  $1,054,704;  matches,  $66,590 ;  house. 

organs,  $539,278;  pianofortes,  $178,372;  other  The  imports  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  for  the 

musical  instruments,  $254,465;   rosin,  $3,285,-  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $72,449,119.    The  ex- 

896;  spirits  of  turpentine,  $3,437,245;   Ur  and  ports  were  $76,449,119,  of  which  $64,487,354 

pitch,  $67.807 ;  oil  cake  and  meal  from  cotton  were  domestic  and  $12,490,707  foreign    gold. 

j?*»ed,   $7,108,716;  linseed-oil  cake,  $1,699,091;  The  imports  of  silver  coin  and  bullion  were  $13,- 

lanl  oil,  $449,571;  whale  oil,  $107,077;  other  286,552,  and  the  exports  were  $50,451,265,  of 

aiiimiil  oils,  $183,575;  crude  mineral  oil,  $4,415,-  which  $39,069,087  were  domestic  and  $11,382,- 

064;  naphthas.  $943,970;  illuminating  mineral  178  foreign. 

oil.  730,363,785  gallons,  value  $30,675,202;  lubri-  Manniactares. — Official  statistics  of  manu- 

cating  and  heavy  paraffin  oil,  $5,448,476;  re-  factures  in  165  cities  of  the  United  States  have 

siduum  from  mineral  oils,  $14.704 ;  cotton-seed  .  been  issued  from  the  census  office  as  a  result  of 

oil,  $6,008,385 ;  linseed  oil,  $48,550 ;  oil  of  pep-  inquiries  conducted  by  special  agents  in  connec- 

pennint,  $209,722 ;  other  volatile  oils,  $64,907 ;  tion  with  the  eleventh  census,  taken  in  1890. 

all  other  vegetable  oils,  $129,035;  gold  and  sil-  These  cities  represent  all  urban  centers  having 

ver  ores,  $146,779;  paints  and  painters*  colors,  a  population  of  20,000  and  over.    The  totals 

$822,932;  paper  ana  paper  manufactures,  $1,-  given  for  each  city  include  every  establishment 

904,218 ;  paraffin  and  paraffin  wax,  $3,820.655 ;  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industrv  hav- 

perfumery    and    cosmetics.    $327,745 ;    plated  ing  a  product  valued  at  $500  or  more  during 

ware,  $281,484 ;  provisions,  comprising  meat  and  the  census  year. 

dairy  products,  $145,262,263,  of  which  sum  lard  It  is  stated  in  the  compendium  that  so  far  as 

represents  $40,089,721,  bacon  $38,338,357,  fresh  practicable  the  operations  of  each  establishment 

beef    $16,696,583,    margarine    oil    $11,942,842,  have  been  credited  to  the  locality  in  which  the 

hams  $9,844,321,  cheese  $7,180,232,  canned  beef,  works  were  situated. 

$5,120,851,  pickled  pork  $5,067,773,  salted  and  The  data  given  include:  (a)  Number  of  estab- 

pickled  beef  $3,572,016, tallow  $2,766,164, cheese  lishments  reporting;  (b)  capital ;  (c)  miscellane- 

$2,076,565,   various  meat  products  $1,385,786,  ous  expenses;  (d)  average  number  of  employees 

imitation  butter  $475,000,  milk  $321,396,  mutton  and  total  wages ;  (e)  cost  of  materials  used ;  (/) 

$173,703.  cured  beef  $100,631,  fresh  pork  $91,-  value  of  products,  including  receipts  from  cus- 

865,  and  game  and  poultry  $18,454;  (quicksilver,  tom  work  and  repairing. 

$618,297;  clover  seed,  $4,540,822;  linseed,  $2,-  Number  of  EstablUhments  reportiug, — Of  the 
426,284;  timothy  seed,  $449,207 ;  all  other  seeds,  165  cities  tabulated  in  the  summarv,  those  hav- 
$525,622;  silk  manufactures,  $283,756;  soap,  $1,-  ing  the  largest  number  of  establishments  with 
139.720;  spermaceti,  $99,467;  bourbon  whisky,  products  valued  at  $500  or  more  during  the 
$3,720,562;  rye  whisky,  $266,293;  rum,  $1,081,-  census  year  1890  were,  in  their  order.  New  York, 
716;  brandy,  $291,022;  alcohol,  $62,166;  all  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  Chicago,  and  Bos- 
other  distilled  spirits,  $255,177 ;  starch,  $727,-  ton.  Of  the  100  principal  cities  detailed  in  the 
008 ;  stationery,  except  paper,  $683,258 ;  ste-  census  report  on  manufactures,  1880,  the  5  most 
reotype  and  electrotype  plates,  $58,124;  straw  important  under  the  same  heading  were  New 
manufactures,  $186,427;  sugar,  $678,960;  mo-  York,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Baltimore,  and 
lasses  and  sirup,  $1,038,680;  candy  and  confec-  Boston.  Baltimore,  fourth  on  the  list  in  1880, 
tionery,  $491,625;  tin  manufactures,  $21,104;  occupies  eighth  place  in  the  report  for  1890, 
tobacco,  unmanufactured,  $24,085,234 ;  tobacco,  Cincmnati  and  St.  Louis  coming  m  between, 
manufactured,  $3,849,452;  toys,  $114,431;  trunks.  Capital. — In  the  statement  of  manufactures 
valises,  and  traveling  bags,  $123,968;  varnish,  for  100  cities,  1880,  included  with  other  manu- 
$282,278;  vegetables,  fresh  and  preserved,  $1,-  facturing  statistics  as  part  of  the  tenth  census, 
740,604;  vessels  sold  to  foreigners,  $99,042;  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  each  city  is 
vinegar,$9,521;  wax, $118,093;  whalebone, $441,-  given  under  a  single  heading,  "Capital."  For 
969 ;  wine,  $444.448 ;  wood  and  wood  manu-  1890  capital  is  divided  in  the  compendium  re- 
factures.  $27,642,051,  including  $9,300,251  for  port  into  2  parts,  shown  respectively  as  "  Value 
boards,  deals,  and  planks,  $3,422,228  for  furni-  of  Hired  Property"  and  "Direct  Investment." 
tu re,  $2,890,884  for  staves  and  headings,  $2,629,-  The  total  or  aggregate  of  these  two  headings 
058  for  logs,  $2,422,447  for  various  manufactures  represents  the  entire  capital.  The  official  inter- 
of  wood,  $2,411,229  for  sawed  timl)er,  $1,602,275  pretation  of  "Capital,"  as  found  in  the  compen- 


107  for  doors,  sash,  and   blinds,   $176,798  for  owned,  borrowed,  or  hired." 

joists  and  scantling,  $163,582  for  moldings,  trim-  The  amount  reported  under  the  subheading  of 

mings,  and  other  house  furnishings,  an(l  $151.-  "  Hired  Property,  1890,"  represents  the  value  of 

759  for  other  lumber  and  firewood ;  wool,  $90,676 ;  property  held  in  tenancy  and  used  for  manufnc- 

woolen  wearing  apparel,  $316,876 ;  carpets,  $250,-  turing  purposes.    "  Direct  Investment "  includes 
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Akron,  Ohio 

Albnny,  N.  Y 

AliegHeny,  P» 
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Atlanta,  Oa 
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Lancaster,  Pa 
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I^wiston,  Me. . . 
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Lincohi,  B.  I . . . 
Little  Book,  Ark 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. . . . 

LouisTlTle.  Ky 

Lowell,  Mass 

Lynn,  Mass 

McKce««port  Pa ... . 

Mnoon,  Qa  

Maiden,  Mass 

Manchester,  N.  H . . 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Meriden,  Const 
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$6,928,481  $12,650,638 
11,778.241    26,581,4S< 


14281,758 
M02.911 
6,188,222 
6,914671 
8,788.071 
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4.508,241 
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8,435.446 

a.25ao8s 

8,220,60! 

0,891.615 

6,482,808 

7,964,986 

18,685.060 

8,586,021 

18,574788 

8,63S.2(« 

81.247,116 

8,782.640 

88,206.834 

18,187,881 

8,S84,6A4 

84.286.687 

16.861,184 

1.780,637 

2,464914 

6,971.672 

6,dM6,495 

16,145,851 

4,K28,710 

1.256.789 

1,534628 

2,980,084 

1,896,778 

10,194,780 

6.014.(04 

28.088.840 

22,996.188 

28,089^^ 

10,617,888 

8.664,498 

^901,8I7 

11.878,289 

7,090,190 

4,900,504 


10.886.260 

22.887  A^ 

2,627,8»^ 

I.\999.575 

0.064766 

10,357.232 

22.446>72 

80,240.747 

7:981,872 

77,851,M6 

9.804,860 

aSI  1,728 

10,480J864 

8.844.086 

18.765,768 

12.800,884 

82,519.2»1 

11J22&,0E» 

0,801,»46 

6.826l068 

6,784545 

4851.406 

10,961,181 

10,538,444 

17,164818 

86^04590 

7,151,891 

86.060.815 

6l632.948 

86,486.074 

&,S7634: 

87,876.^22 

1&,482.9iO 

18,788,038 

44,079J880 

81,084866 

4,009.574 

6,080.116 

0.157.5A] 

2«.ft50,T25 

0.0781.856 

8,7<kS445 

a.71Q,13s 

5.000.1 40 

8.120,«n 

16,800.286 

9,808.*«5 

54515i226 

42,450.509 

44,228.$^^ 

17,4«2,721 

6,171  AW 

9y592.»)l 

80.187,295 

18,2445*. 

11,968,172 
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laad,   buildings,   machinery,   tnuls.   and    imple-  inj;  siimmarv   used   for  comparison   of  capital 

ments,  raw  material,  stock  in  proce.'^s  an<l  fln-  invested.  IMUO  and  1800.  Die  figures  given  under 

ished  products  in  hand.  ca»h  and  t>ills  and  ac-  the  hcHding  "  Capital.  18tHJ "  includes  only  what 

counts  receivable.    In  the  columns  of  the  follow-  is  reported  as  "  Direct  Investment.''    This  haa 
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been  done  that  a  fair  comparison  may  be  made,  1,109  at  N^w  Orleans.    There  were  2.352  immi- 

as  the  items  under**  Hired  Property  "  were  ih?-  grants  barred  from  entering,  and  417  retumtti 

)»orted  "only  partly,  if  at  all,  prior  to  the  census  within  one  year  after  landing.    The  number  of 

of  1800.''  immigrants  destined  for  the  United  States  wlio 

Considering  the  amount  given  under  "  Direct  arrived  at  Canadian  ports  was  7,771. 

Investment "  as  the  total  of  capital  in  each  case  The  Army. — The  strength    of    the  regular 

for  1800,  the  rank  of  cities  for  that  year  placed,  army  at  the  close  of  1804  was  2,145  oflicers  and 

in  their  oi-der  as  here  stated,  New  York,  Phila-  25,812  enlisted  men  ;  total,  27,057.    There  were 

delphia,    Chicago,    Brooklyn,    N.   Y.,   and    St.  432  officers  and  0,050  men  in  10  cavalry  regi- 

Louis.    In   1880  Philadelphia  stood  first,  fol-  men ts,  280  officers  and 3,075  men  in  5  regiments 

lowed  by  New  York,  Chicago,  Brooklyn,  and  of  artillery,  877  officers  and  12.025  men  in  25 

St.  Louis.  regiments  of  infantry,  and    550    officers    and 

Hands  employ ed^-^The   average    numl)er   of  2,862  men  in  the  engineer  battalion,  ordnance 

hands  employed   for  manufacturing  purposes,  department,  signal  service,  hospital  service  at 

1800,  was  reported  greatest  in  New  \  ork,  the  West  Point,  employed  as  Indian  scouts  and  de- 

next  4  highest  averages  being  for  Philadelphia,  tailed  in  recruitmg  parties  and  general  service. 

St,  Louis,   Pittsburg,  and  San   Francisco.    In  The  reorganization  of  the  recruiting  system 

1880  New  York  and  Philadelphia  held  first  and  has  released  about  2,000  men  formerly  employed 

second  places  respectively,  followed  by  Chicago,  in  this  service.    The  military  posts  at  centers 

Boston,  and    Baltimore.     Comparisons  by  sex  of  population  and    transportation    have    been 

and  age  are  not  possible  until  the  final  volume  strengthened,  and  15  smaller  posts  abandoned, 

on  manufactures  is  published.  A  large  force  was  employed  in  protecting  United 

Wages  paid. — The  5  cities  paying  the  largest  States  property,  aiding  the  process  of  Federal 

amounts  in  wages,  1800,  were  New  York,  Phila-  courts,  ana  removing  obstructions  to  the  per- 

delphia,  Chicago,  Brooklyn,  and  Boston.    Ac-  formance  of  functions  of  the  Government  dur- 

coruing  to  the  tenth  census  returns  the  first  3  ing  the  Western  railroad  strike.    The  militia  of 

cities  named  held  similar  rank  in  1880,  Boston  the  several  States  had  an  aggregate  enrollment 

being  fourth  and  Brooklyn  fifth.  of  117,533  officers  and  men  at  the  close  of  1804. 

Cost  of  Materials  used. — A  fair  comparison  Pensions. — The  entire  number  of  pension- 
of  figures  given  for  1880  and  1800  can  not  well  ers  upon  the  rolls  on  June  30,  1804,  was  969,- 
be  made,  owing  to  variations  in  treatment.  In  544.  a  net  increase  of  3.532  over  the  preceding 
the  compendium  of  the  eleventh  census  a  state-  year.  There  were  on  the  rolls  753,068  soldier's 
ment  of  totals  is  made  under  the  heading  of  andsailors,  survivors  of  all  wars;  215,162  widows 
*'  Miscellaneous  Expenses,*'  which  absorbs  a  nor-  and  relatives  of  deceased  soldiers,  and  414  armr 
tion  of  what  was  included  under  **  Value  of  Ma-  nui'ses.  Of  the  total  number,  037,505  are  n^ 
terials"  in  1880.  According  to  the  statistics  ceiving  i»ensions  on  account  of  the  war  of  the 
furnished  in  connection  with  the  last  census  the  rebellion,  and  32.030  on  account  of  Indian  anfl 
cities  ranking  highest  in  **  Cost  of  Material  used,"  other  previous  wars.  The  numl)er  drawing  i»en- 
1800,  were  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  sions  under  the  dependent  pension  law  of  1800 
Brooklyn,  and  St.  Louis.  "Cost  of  Materials  is  460,344.  The  total  amount  expended  for  pen- 
used '*  includes  fuel ;  rent  of  power  and  heat  and  sions  during  the  fiscal  year  was  $130,804,461. 
mill  supplies ;  rent  for  tenancy ;  taxes  (including  leaving  a  balance  from  the  appropriation  in  the 
intemfd  revenue) ;  insurance,  ordinary,  of  build-  Treasury  of  1(25,205.712.  The  estimate  for  the 
ings  and  machinery ;  amount  paid  contractors ;  fiscal  year  1806  is  $140,000,000.  The  number  of 
interest  paid  on  cash  used  in  the  business.  All  pensioners  added  to  the  i*oll  during  the  year 
sundries  not  elsewhere  reported  are  totaled  and  was  30,085,  while  the  total  number  dropped  was 
shown  in  a  separate  com(^)endium  column  under  37.051.  The  numl)er  of  certificates  issued  was 
the  heading  of  **  Miscellaneous  Expenses."  80,213.     Among  the  pensioners  are  0  wid<»ws 

Value  of  ProduciH. — The  5  leading  cities  in  and  3  daughters  of  soldiers  of  the  Revolution, 
value  of  manufacturing  products,  including  re-  and  45  survivors  of  the  War  of  1812. 
ceipts  from  custom  work  and  repairing,  1800,  Post  Office. — The  number  of  post  offices  on 
wereNew  York,  Chicago.  Philadelpnia,  Brooklyn,  June  30, 1804,  was  60,805,  an  increase  of  1,403 
and  St.  Louis.  In  1880  New  \ork  held  first  over  the  preceding  year.  There  were  32,661  em- 
place,  the  next  cities  in  order  being  Philadelphia,  ployees  in  the  classified  service.  The  number 
Chicago.  Brooklyn,  and  Boston,  which  last-named  of  domestic  money-order  offices  was  10.276;  of 
city  held  sixth  place  at  the  taking  of  the  eleventh  international  offices,  2,625.  There  were  issued 
census.  In  the  table  on  pages  754,  755,  value  of  during  the  fiscal  year  14,304,041  domestic  orders, 
products  are  shown  under  the  heading  *' Goods  of  the  aggregate  value  of  $138,703,570,  and 
manufactured."  postal  notes  for  $12,640,004.    The  number  of  in- 

Im migration. — The  number  of  immigrants  ternational  money  orders  issued  was  017.823,  of 

that  arrived  in  the  United  States  daring  the  the  value  of  $13,702,455,  and  the  number  paid 

year  ending  June  30,  1804.  was  311.404,  of  whom  was  361,180,  of  the  value  of  $6,568,403. 

50,320  were  returned  as  Germans,  43.050  Italians,  Public  Lands. — The  public  lands  dii«posed 

37,522  Russians,  33,867  Irish.  30,537  English,  of  during  the  fiscal  year  aggregated  10,406,100 

27,307  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  20,573  Austrians,  acres,  including  28,876  acres  of  Indian  lands. 

14,305  Hungarians,  7,235  Scotch,  5,576  Danes,  The  vacant  lands  remaining  are  estimated  «t 

3,645   French,  3,445    Swiss,  2,536    Bohemians,  606,040.313  acres,  exclusive  of  Alaska,   which 

1.552  Poles,  and   16,065  of  other  nationalities,  contains  360.000,000  acres,  and  of  military  and 

Of  the  total  number,  253,300  landed  at  New  other  reservations,  and  railroad  and  other  selec- 

York.  19,861  at  Philadelphia,  17,558  at  Boston,  tions.    Selections  by  railroad  and   wagnn-n)ad 

13,427  at  Baltimore,  5,060  at  San  Francisco,  and  companies  awaiting  examination  and  settlement 
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at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  about 
29.000,000  acres.  The  aggregate  selections  of 
swamp  lands  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1849  have  reached  80,456,153  acres.  During  the 
year,  138,159  acres  were  patented  under  this  head. 
Over  35,000  patents  for  agricultural  land  were 
issued,  and  3,100  patents  to  Indians  for  allot- 
ments in  severalty,  which  are  inalienable  before 
twenty-five  years  have  elapsed.  Nearly  820,000 
acres  of  school  and  education  grants  were  ap- 
proved during  the  year,  and  1,250,368  acres  re- 
mained unadjusted  at  its  end. 

Patents. — There  were  22,546  patents  granted, 
including  reissues  and  designs,  and  1,656  trade- 
marks registered  during  the  year.  The  number 
of  patents  that  expired  was  13,167.  The  total 
expenditures  of  the  Patent  Office  amounted  to 
$1,053,962.  The  receipts  exceeded  the  expendi- 
tures $129,560. 

UNITED  STATES,  FINANCES  OF  THE. 
The  condition  of  the  public  finances  for  the  year 
1894  was  not  favorable  to  the  Treasury.  The 
receipts  from  internal  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year 
fell  off  from  those  of  the  previous  year  $13,916,- 
391;  those  of  customs,  $71,536,486;  those  of 
sales  of  public  lands,  $1.508,453 ;  and,  owing  to 
the  repeal  on  Nov.  1,  1893,  of  that  portion  of  the 
act  of  July  12, 1890,  authorizing  the  coinage  of 
the  silver  dollar,  the  receipts  from  profit  on 
coinage  fell  off  $1,479,454.  In  all,  the  total  net 
receipts  of  the  Government  for  the  year  in  ques- 
tion were  but  $372,802,498,  against  $461,716,- 
562  for  the  year  previous,  a  decrease  of  $88,- 
914,064. 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  includ- 
ing those  for  postal  service,  amounted  to  $442,- 
605,758,  against  $459,374,887  the  previous  year, 
a  decrease  of  $16,769,128,  those  for  pensions 
showing  a  decrease  from  $159,357,558  to  $141,- 
171,285,  a  reduction  of  $18,186,273 ;  but  expend- 
itures on  other  branches  of  the  public  service 
were  generally  increased. 

For  the  fiscal  year  in  question  the  ordinary 
expenditures  exceeded  tne  ordinary  receipts 
$69,803,260.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  rev- 
enue, however,  the  cash  in  the  Treasury  was 
increased  from  the  sale  of  50,000,000  5-per-cent. 
ten-year  bonds  issued  under  the  act  of  Jan.  14, 
1875.  yielding  $58,633,296;  from  national  bank 
fund  deposited  under  act  of  July  14,  1890,  in 
excess  of  notes  redeemed,  $5,708,248 ;  and  from 
the  issue  of  4-per-cent.  bonds,  in  liquidation  of 
interest  on  converted  funding  certificates,  $4,790 ; 
making  a  total  of  $64,346.334 ;  leaving  to  be  met 
bv  reduction  of  Treasury  balance  the  sum  of 
$5,456,920. 

The  table  at  the  top  of  the  next  column  shows 
the  net  ordinary  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  Treasury  in  detail  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1894,  compared  with  those  of  the  previous 
year. 

Owing  to  later  returns,  the  condition  of  the 
public  Treasury  may  be  shown  at  the  close  of 
the  last  calendar  year  and  compared  with  that 
at  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  Of  the  assets, 
the  amount  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  decreased 
during  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1894,  $18,697,- 
425,  notwithstanding  the  sale  meanwhile  of  $94,- 
125,000  of  5-per-cent.  bonds  for  gold  at  a  pre- 
mium averaging  about  17  per  cent.  That  of 
silver  coin  and  bullion  at  the  same  time  in- 


NET  ORDINARY  RECEIPTS, 


SOURCE. 


Internal  revenue 

Postal  service 

CustomB 

Sales  of  public  lands 

Tax  on  circulation  ot  national  banks 
Repayment  of  interest  by  Pacific 

railroads 

Sinking  Aind  for  Pacific  railways 
Customs  fees,  fines,  penalties,  and 

forfeitures 

Fees,  consular,  letters  patent,  and 

land 

Proceeds  of  sales  of  Oovemroent 

property,  except  lands 

Profit  on  coinage 

Revenue,  District  of  Columbia. . . 
Proceeds,  ftrnding  bond^  District 

of  Columbia 

Tax  on  seal  skins 

Miscellaneous 

Total  net  reoeinta,  except  on 

nocount  of  pubUc  debt 

Public  debt,  principal 


Ybah  xndino  Jitks  80, 


1894. 


1893. 


Total 


$147,111,28:), 

7.%0S0,479 

181,81 8;,.»8 1 

1,678.687 

1,610,867 

026,420 
1,V16,8I4 

6S2,041 

2,765,699 

201,971 

870,017 

8,745,423 


fiOO 
4,899,366' 


4872.802,498 
417,651,228 

1790,458,721 


$161,027,624 

75,896,9:^8 

208,8WIi,017 

8,182,090 

1«892,6S4 

971,888 

8,052,4aS 

],80«,919 

2,156,217 

697,004 
2.849,471 
8,111,742 

405,164 

28,978 

8.287,418 

$461,716,562 
847,051,566 


$808,768,148 


NET  ORDINARY   EXPENDITURES. 

Tba«  KNDtNO  Jirirs  80. 


OBJECTS  OF  EXPRND1TURE. 


1894. 


Contnvss 

KxAcutive 

Judiciary 

Postal  service 

Deficiency  In  postal  revenues  .... 

Foreign  Intercourse 

Improving  rivers  and  harbors 

Other  expenses,  military  estab- 
lishment  

Constructing  new  war  vessels 

Otbor  expenses,  naval  establish- 
ment   

Indians  

Pensions . . 

C'onstmcting  public  bnildings,  in- 
cluding t-iUis 

District  of  Columbia 

Dtst.  of  Columbia  Ainding  bonds. 

Interest  on  public  debt 

Bounty  on  snsar 

Miscellaneous 

Total  net  ordinar>'  expendi- 
tures   

Public  debt,  prtncipol 


Total 


$7,814,781 

11,786,228 
6,0<t8.94d 

75.0SO,47» 
8,250.000 
1.7(«,807 

19,8S7,862 

84,680,56s 
16,199,259 

15,502,088 

10.298.4s2 

141,177,285 

8,820,840 
5,742,870 

'  '27,841,406 
12.100,209 
44.76S,201 

$442.60.\758 
881.883,278 


1893. 

$7,048,871 

12,578,557 
7,091,180 

75,896,988 
5.916,796 
1,977,048 

14,799,886 

84,841,987 
15,080,227 

15,105.««7 

18.84,^,817 

150,857,556 

^050,797 

5,827,525 

405,156 

27,264,892 
9,875,181 

4M41,475 

$459,874,8S7 
889,580,045 


$773,989,081;  $848,904,989 


creased  less  than  $1,000,000.  The  amount  of 
United  States  notes  on  hand,  however,  increased 
$37,779,956.  No  marked  change  occurred  in  the 
other  items  of  assets. 

Of  the  liabilities,  the  amount  to  the  credit  of 
the  general  Treasury  increa.sed,  owing  mainly  to 
the  sale  of  bonds  as  mentioned,  $57,609,180, 
the  change  in  the  other  items  not  being  im- 
portant. 

The  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  public  Treasury  at  the  dates 
named.  In  the  total  assets  the  Treasury  has  no 
direct  interest  except  in  the  comparatively  small 
amount  necessary  to  meet  the  uemands  of  the 
general  Treasury  balance.  The  remaining  as- 
sets are  simply  held  in  trust  to  meet  the  pay- 
ment of  the  obligations  stated.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  condition  of  the  public 
Treasury  at  the  dates  named : 
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ITEMS. 


Gold  coin  and  bullion 

Standard  silver  dollars  and 
bullion 

United  States  notes 

Treasurv  notes  ( 1890) 

National  bank  notes 

Balances  In  national  bank  de- 
poaitaries 

Gold  corttflcates 

Silver  certificates 

Bonds  and  lnt**reBt,  checks  paid. 

Currency  certificates,  June  v*^, 
1872 

Minor  coins  and  fractional  cur- 
rency  

Fractional  silver  coins 


Dee.  >I,  1894.     '  Dm-.  SI,  ISSa. 


$189,600,854 

489.S&1.8S0 

81,919.158 

2S,309,9aO 

4,759,972 

16,081,275 

5K.960 

5,84fi.720 

12,248 

1,960,000 

1,104,197 
14,4SS,6»6 


$158,808,779 

488,671,062 

44,189,202 

1.194,884 

12,857,628 

15.201,045 

75,590 

6,08!!s854 

14,105 

40,000 

989.035 
11,689,467 


Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Compared  with 
Oct.  8, 1893,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  num- 
ber from  3,781  to  3,755,  or  26 ;  in  circulation, 
about  110,000,000 ;  and  in  capita  stock,  about 
$10,000,000.  The  amount  of  deposits  had.  how- 
ever, increased  in  the  same  period  $276,000,000, 
and  loans  had  expanded  $157,000,0(M).  During 
the  year  50  new  banks,  having  a  capital  of 
$5,2^,000,  were  organized,  of  which  number  8 
were  in  Pennsylvania,  5  in  Illinois,  4  in  Minne- 
sota, 3  in  Ohio,  3  in  Texas,  and  not  more  than  2 
in  any  other  State. 

The  following  statement  shows  in  detail  the 
condition  of  the  banks  in  the  aggregate  on  the 
dates  named : 


Total 


Liabilities: 

Gold  certificates 

Silver  certificates 

Currency   certificates,  June   6, 

1872 

Treasury  notes  (1890) 

Bedemption  national  bank  notes 

Public  disbnrslnif  ofllcers 

Ontstandirifif  checks  and  drafts. . 
Redemption  United  States  note^ 

fi:old  reserve 

Genenl  Treasury  balance 


$782,754,290 


Total 


$58,420,869 
886,924,504 

48,965,000 

150.828.781 

7,419,589 

28,468,514 

8,899,508 

86,244.445 
07,008,185 

$782,754,290 


$787,614,701 


ITEMS. 


$n,487,76B 
884,584,504 

89,085,000 
158.160,151 

f. 81 7,895 
81,851,146 

4,258,181 

80,891,»^0 
9,458.955 


Oct.  2. 1854. 
8,755  BAHKa. 


$787,614,701 


The  public  debt  having  no  specific  reserve  out- 
standing Dec.  31.  1894,  amounted  to  f  077,906,- 
830,  against  $864,524,752  outstanding  Dec.  31, 
1893,  an  increase  of  $113,472,078.  There  was  an 
increase  of  $94,125,000  from  the  issue  of  the  5- 
per-cent.  bonds,  as  above  stated,  and  $13,755,555 
m  United  States  notes  having  no  reserve,  and 
$6,148,948  in  the  national  bank  redemption  ac- 
count. There  were  slight  changes  in  the  other 
items,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table : 


LiabiUtiea  : 

Capital  stock  paid  in 

Hurplus  ftind 

Undivided  profits,  ]e»t<  ex 
penses  and  taxes  paid. . 

National  bank  notes  out 
standlnfr ■ 

State    bank    notes    out- 
standing  I 

Due    to    otber    natioral 
banks ' 

Due  to  8tate  banks  and' 
bankers 

Dividends  unpaid. I 

Individual  depoeits 

Deposits  of  U .  S.  disburs- 
ing officers { 

Notes    and    bills    redis-' 
counted • 

Bills  payable , 

Uabilitfes  otber  than  those ! 
above  stated 

U.  S.  deposits I 


$668,861,847 
245,197,517 

88,928,864 

172,881.978 

66,290 

848,692,816 

158,167,779 

2,576,245 

1,728,418,819 


00 
60 

50 

00 

50 

68 

62 
95 
12 


Oct.  8. 1P98. 
8.781  BAms. 


$67^540,888  9^ 
246,750,7m  82 

108,474,662  «>7 

18S,»5«,T25  9e 

75,069  50 

22^428,979  06 

122.»1,0P«  21 

2.h74,«-7  .•-« 

1,451 ,124,880  55 

8,776.4SS  21 

21,066.787  01 
27,426,987  54 

81,882858  16 
1(MM6,185  51 

Total $8,478,922,055  27  $8,10P,663,2M  86 


8,716,587  80 


11,458,427 
12,552,277 

2,989,548 
10,024,909 


9: 

la 
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CHARACTER. 


OrTSTAADiKo,  Dxa  81, 
1894. 


1893. 


Pour  -  and  -  one  -  half-  per-  cent 
bonds  continued  at  2  per  cent. 

Four-per-cent.  bonds 

Knur-per-cent  certificates 

Flve-per-ccnt.  bonds 

Old  loans  matured 

Old  demnnd  notes 

LcL^al-tender  notes  ff^rcenbacks) 

National  bank  redemption  ac- 
count  

Fractional  notes 


$25,864,500 

&'W,6'22,150 

^rt.480 

94.125.000 

1,825.800 

fl4,H47 

260,486,571 

29,615,450 
6,896,082 


$25,864,500 

559,5i)*2,400 

76,183 

""2,885,045 

55.647 

246,681,016 

28,466,502 
6.908,462 


Total $977,996,880  I  $864,524,752 


Of  the  debt  having  a  specific  reserve  in  cash, 
dollar  for  dollar,  there  was  a  decrease  of  $8,830.- 
475.  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  detailed 
table : 


CHARACTER  OF  DEBT. 


T>>jml  tender  (Krecnbacks) 

Tr»»a8ury  not«*9  ( 1^90) 

(^learinfT-honse  certificates 

Odd  rertiflcatoa 

Silver  certificates 


OiiTOTASDiNO,  Dec.  81, 
1894.  1893. 


RtfonrcM :  I 

I  oans  and  discounts 

U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  dr-, 

culaiion 

U.    ^.   bonds   to   secure' 

U.  8.  depcalts , 

IT.  8.  bonds  OD  band 

Promlums  on  IT.  8.  bonds 
Stocks,  securities,  etc. ...  { 

Keal  estate,  etc 

Due  from  national  banks 

(not  reserve  «frent»).. . .  I 
Due  fVom  State  banks  and 

bankers I 

Due   lh>m  approved    re-' 

serve  agents 

(hecks   and   otber  cash' 

items  I 

Kxchani^s,  clearlnfr-hou^ 
Bills    of    other    national 

banks ' 

Fractional  paper  currency  | 

8|»ecie ' 

I  egal -tender  notes 

U.  S.  certificates  of  depositl 
Five-per-cent.  redemption 

fund  with  Trea.»'Uror. . .  I 
Due  fWim  IT. S.  Treasurer.' 
Current  expenses 


$2,007,122,191  80'$l,94a.684,167  51 
199,642,500 


15,226,000 
10,<;62.200 
14,624.279 
19^,8(^0,072 
97,882,186 

122,479,067 

27,978,911 

248,849,607 

m576.975 
88,525,052 

18,580,577 

952,982 

287.250.654 

120.544,028 

45,100,(100 

8,728,228 
897,645 


00 

00 
OO 
(8 
44 

b4 

9S 

86 

59 

25! 
17 

00 
95 
M) 
00 
041 

16 
20 


$86,'244.445 

iro,'^28.7«l 
4'«,9(».000 
5»,420.S09 

886,924,504 


Total 


$3,478,922,055  27 


S06,468,S5O  Oii 

14,81 6.r  00  <D 

2,760.9541  00 

18,9S1,''«7  44 

148,509.!  5(1  46 

b8.161,776  (M 

94,740,014  97 

24,229,106  ^2 

15S,4£9,644  2< 

1&,8S9.764  .^6 
10«,lbl,884  .*<» 

22.402.611  00 

1,0£6,<I8  9«l 

2.-4.708.f-6a  07 

114,71:9,8^2  •)<) 

7,n«0,000  00 

81977,414  1^ 

1.262.749  N. 

1!,071.9»6  65 


$8,I09,5eS.S>4  U 


$-0.891.6<>0 

li>8,160.1/Sl 

89.0S,\000 

7:,4s7,769 

884.584,504 


Total $676j87a,549  i  $685,209,024 


The  number  and  condition  of  the  national 
banks  on  Oct.  2,  1894,  is  fully  reported  by  the 


In  addition  to  the  national  banks  there  were 
also  in  active  operation  at  the  same  time  3,r>M» 
State  banks,  having  a  capital  stock  of  $244.- 
435,573;  also  224  loan  and  trust  oompanies, 
having  a  capital  of  $97,068,092;  and  1,034  sav- 
ings banks,  of  which  378  were  stock  banks^  hav- 
ing a  capital  of  $30,579,558. 

Of  the  money  in  circulation  there  was  a  de- 


UNIVEHSALISTa 

crpose  during  the  calendar  year  ending  Dec.  31. 
1834,  of  *102,44«.(M4,  the  change  in  ileiuil  being 
shown  by  the  full(>wiii{r  table: 


URUOUAy 
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AHODin  in 
Dm 

QIMDLlTIOir, 

IMt. 

lSt>3. 

♦4S5.W1.8IS 

B3l,0TI.Jl« 
IK.4A8.TB1 

«ir.«4M33 

StAUidallTrrdollul 

5r?S,;r:.::::;:::::: 

T:.  114.179 

a*»,ai».«w 

^SSsfir"-:"-:"' 

E8,0IB,OM 

Tgt»l 

ti,mfii3.m 

VNIVERttALISTS.  The  statistical  returns 
or  the  Uniirersalist  thurcheH  pulilishod  in  the 
■■  Universal isl  Register"  for  1895  give  iha 
following  number? :  Ot  State  conventions  and 
missions,  44 ;  of  parishes,  1,023  ;  of  families, 
40,673:  of  churches,  793;  of  ministers,  76fl;  ot 
members,  46,188 :  of  Sunday  schools,  703, 
with  58.731  members:  of  church  ediflces,  835; 
value  of  church  property.  |9.483.033.  The  1.1 
schools  and  colleges  return  ISH  professors  and 
teachers,  1,463  students,  and  propertv  estimated 
to  have  a  value  ot  (3,784,500.  Tho  Uenenil 
Convention  meets  bienniallv,  its  nesl  meeting 
being  appointed  to  be  held  at  Mcriden,  Conn., 
Oct.  23.  1895.  The  funds  ot  the  convention,  us 
reported  at  the  district  conferences  in  October, 
1S94,  aggregated  »363,889.  They  are:  The 
Murray  Centenary  fund,  f  130,304.  the  income  of 
which  is  used  in  aid  ot  theolojiicnl  students,  the 
distribution  of  Ifniversalist  literature.  Church 
extension,  and  the  mi-wionarj- cause;  tho  Theo- 
logical Scholarship  fund.  $46,731,  for  loans  to 
theological  students ;  the  Church  Extension 
fund,  ill.539 ;  the  Gunn  Ministerial  Relief 
fund,  $12,739;  the  Ada  Tibbctts  Memorial 
fund.  10.260;  the  Waverly  (Iowa)  fund,  $800; 
the  U.  L.  Demsrest  Reserve  fund.  $14,000;  the 
William  H.  Ryder  fund,  $35,000,  primarilv  for 
ministerial  education  ;  tbe  "  T  "  fund,  $8,000, 
to  be  added  to  the  Theological  Scholarship  fund ; 
the  Henrv  P.  Porter  fund,  $1,000;  and  the 
Guamnly'fund,  $391,  The  aggregate  increase 
of  tho  convention  funds  during  the  convention 
vearl803-'04  whs  $I.:)39.  The  Board  of  Trus- 
tees are  authorized  and  directed  "  to  provide  for 
two  or  more  Universnlist  Church  conferences,  to 
he  hold  al  central  locations,  in  the  years  inter- 
vening between  the  regular  sessions  of  the  con- 
vention, not  for  ecclesiastical,  legislative, 
llnancial  work,  but  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
important  questions  relating  to  religion,  morals. 
and  education.  Three  such  conferences  were 
held  Oct.  33-35.  lH6i.  at  Lowell.  Mass.,  Bal- 
timore. Md.,  and  Chicas;o.  III.  Other  <lepart- 
ments  in  Universnlist  Church  work  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Sunday  School  Library  Commission, 
the  Woman's  fViilonary  Association,  the  Young 
People's  Christian  Union  of  the  L'niversalist 
Church,  which  maintains  a  post-office  mission, 
aud  the  Universnlist  Histonca!  Society,  which 
has  a  library  of  n1>out  3.000  volumes,  besides  im- 
portant manuscripts  and  papers. 


VRDOUAY,  a  republic  in  South  America. 
The  Senate  is  composed  o(  19  menibera,  elected 
for  six  yaats  by  suflrage  in  two  degrees.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  has  UQ  members,  elected 
by  direct  suffrage  for  three  years.  The  Presi- 
dent tor  tho  term  ending  March  31,  1894,  was 
Dr.  Julio  Herrera  y  Obes. 

Tho  area  ot  Uruguay  is  estimated  at  00.000 
square  miles,  with  a  [wpulation  of  7U3.tKM).  The 
number  of  marriages  in  1693  was  3.:i04;  ot 
births,  38,1 19 ;  ot  deaths.  13.383 ;  excess  ot  births, 
14,837.  The  number  ot  immigrants  in  18U3  was 
11.871;  ot  emigrants,  8.827. 

The  receipts  ot  tho  Oovemment  for  the  Tear 
ending  June  30.  1893,  were  $17,348,130,  ot  which 
$8,598,883  was  from  customs.  $1,730,934  from 
direct  taxes,  $428,036  from  indirect  taxes.  $1,090,- 
780  from  the  national  bank,  and  $1.408,3.M  from 
stamps.  The  expenditures  were  $15,034,334.  The 
debt  on  June  30, 1893,  amounted  to  $103,820,480. 

Oommerce  and  CommanicatlonB. — The  im- 
ports for  1803  were  valued  at  $l»,673,0OO,  and 
the  exports  al  $37,683,000.  The  principal  ox- 
ports  and  theiV  values  were:  Hides  and  leather, 
$8,530,000;  wool,  $7,678,000;  meat.  $4^1.000; 
beef  extract.  $1,706,006;  tallow,  $1,563,000;  ani- 
mals. $710,000;  hair.  $347,000.  Tho  trade  with 
Ihe  princi[inl  countries  was  as  follows: 


KnuicK.,: 

tingled  ai 

Itwjf 

Spiln.... 

Pwtu^l. 


I...... 

E.^ 

t6— 1.10 

J8.VS6.0M 

J9,0.W 

H8,U<I0 

|iB,Ka.ooo 

|aT.e«ii»o 

Ther 


■e»73n 


>s  ot  railroad  at  (be  < 


was  334.367. 

Pr«stdentlsl  Election. — A  President  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  Herrera  was  to  be  electj>d  on  March  1, 
1894.  The  canvass  began  in  November,  1803, 
when  the  elections  for  Deputies  took  place.  The 
oiDcial  candidates  were  tlien  oteoted  in  the  ma- 
jority ot  cases ;  yet  when  the  Chambers  met  on 
March  1  to  elect  a  Pi'csident  by  joint  ballot,  Oen. 
I'crez  and  Dr.  Tajes  were  iilaced  in  nomination 
in  op])osition  to  Dr.  Jnsd  Kllauri,  the  President's 
chosen  candidate,  anil  S  tiallots  were  taken,  in 
which  none  of  the  candidates  received  a  majority 
ot  tho  votes.  Popular  excitement  ran  high,  nnil 
troops  were  kept  under  arms.  Dr.  Klinuri  had 
t>een  President  before,  and  whs  di'posed  by  a 
revolution  on  Fob.  15.  1871.  Dr.  Tajes  was  an 
avowed  Socialist,  and  therefore  repugnant  to  the 
coinmereinl  and  property-owningclasjcs.  When 
the  Chambers  met  agnin  on  Mnn-h  3  and  a  ballot 
was  taken,  Dr.  Kllauri  >»as  ileclareii  elected ;  but 
OS  his  adversaries  a.isume<l  a  ihrcntening  ntti- 
ludc.he  refused  to  nccopt  the  office.  On  the  third 
diiy  Tr)niaH  Uomenxoni,  who  was  put  forward  as 
the  LilM'ral  candi<inte.  receiieii  a  majority  ot 
votes,  though  not  enough  to  elect.    The  niem- 
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bers  almost  came  to  blows,  and  the  sitting  was  ty  board  contended  that  it  had  not  exceeded  the 
therefore  suspended.  The  movements  of  troops  limit ;  that  it  is  the  date  of  the  incurring  of  the 
pave  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  the  leaders  of  the  obligation  which  establishes  the  validity  of  war- 
army  intended  to  intervene  and  proclaim  a  die-  rants,  and  not  the  dat^e  of  the  issuance  of  the 
tutorship.  Ballots  were  taken  on  succeeding  evidence  of  indebtedness,  which  a  warrant, 
days,  both  parties  showing  equal  strength,  till  when  registered,  plainly  is.  Again,  it  was 
on  March  12  Dr.  EUauri  was  again  declared  claimed  that  the  school  funds  are  properly  a 
elected;  but  on  the  following  morning,  notwith-  part  of  the  county  revenue,  inasmuch  as  at  the 
standing  the  retirement  of  Gomenzoro,  he  an-  time  the  law  prohibiting  the  municipality  from 
nounced  that  with  so  narrow  a  majority  he  could  exceeding  in  its  expenditures  a  stated  amount 
not  accept.  Alcides  Montero  was  proposed,  and  based  on  the  percentage  of  valuation  for  the  two 
in  the  votes  that  followed  he  was  unable  to  get  previous  years,  the  school  funds  were  a  part  of 
as  many  votes  as  Gen.  Perez.  The  popular  ex-  the  legitimate  revenue,  and  that  the  section  ero- 
citement  was  such  that  all  business  stopped.  On  bodying  the  definition  of  such  revenues  has  not 
March  21  Idiarte  Borda  was  nominated  as  the  been  repealed. 

representative  of  the  party  in  power  and  of  con-  Education. — There  were  74,471  children  of 

servative  economical  principles.   He  was  declared  school  age  in  the  Territory  in  1894,  an  increase 

elected  on  the  first  ballot,  notwithstanding  the  of  2,762  over  the  number  in  1893. 

fact  that  the  count  was  disputed  and  in  spite  of  The  University  of  Utah  has  received  an  en- 

the  outcry  against)  dictation  and  terrorism.  dowment  by  the  Literary  and  Scientific  A^socia- 

The  new  President  was  inducted  into  office  on  tion  of  Salt  Lake  City  of  a  professorship  with 
March  25,  and  soon  allayed  the  popular  disquiet  a  gift  of  $60,000;  also  the  use  of  building  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  his  declarations  in  class  rooms  free  of  rent  for  two  years.  The  en- 
favor  of  an  honest  financial  policy  and  his  inde-  roUment  reached  400  in  October.  The  Govern- 
pendent  attitude  toward  political  cliques.  He  ment  has  granted  to  the  university  about  60,000 
selected  the  following  Cabinet :  Minister  of  Gov-  acres  of  land  from  the  Fort  Douglas  military 
emment.  Dr.  Miguel  Herrera  y  Obes;  Minister  reservation.  From  the  sale  of  university  lands 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  Dr.  Luis  Pifieyro  del  Campo ;  the  endowment  fund  of  the  university  has  re- 
Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Juan  Jose  Diaz ;  Minister  ceived  to  date  $135,010.15,  and  has  to  its  further 
of  Finance,  Dr.  Federico  R.  Vidiella;  Minister  credit  $50,212.85,  the  appraised  value  of  unsold 
of  Agriculture,  Industry,  Instruction,  and  Public  lands.  The  former  sum  is  drawing  in tere.<$t  at 
WorKS,  Juan  Jose  Castro.  the  rate  of  8  per  cent.    During  1893  and  the 

UTAH,  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or-  earlv  part  of  1894  the  board  sold  lands  to  the 

ganized  Sept..  9,  1850 ;  area,  84,970  square  miles,  value  of  $103,045.10. 

Population  in  1890,  207,905.    Capital.  Salt  Lake  The  attendance  at  the  Agricultural  College  in 

City.  1893-'94  was  264.   The  corps  of  teachers  has  been 

GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State  increased  and  now  numbers  21,  and  new  build- 
officers  in  1894:  Governor,  Caleb  W.  West,  ings  have  been  occupied  this  year.  The  first 
Democrat ;  Secretarv,  Charles  C.  Richards :  An-  class  was  graduated,  numbering,  in  all  depart- 
ditor,  John  T.  Caine :  Treasurer.  T.  W.  White-  ments,  15.  The  commercial  course  has  been  ex- 
head,  Jr. ;  United  States  District  Attorney,  tended  to  four  years.  Ten  bulletins  have  been 
John  W.  Judd ;  Superintendent  of  Common  issued  from  the  experiment  station,  treating  of 
Schools,  Jacob  S.  Boreman,  succeeded  in  Septem-  irrigation  and  other  subjects  of  practical  interest 
Ijer  by  M.  Lewis ;  United  States  Marshal,  Nat  to  farmers. 

M.    fiingham ;    Adjutant  General,   George    M.  State  Ingtitntions.— The  Penitentiary  had 

Ottinger;  Members  of  the  Utah  Commission,  J.  186  prisoners  in  July.    During  the  Commonweal 

R.    Letcher,    A.   G.   Norrell,    and    George    R.  Army  disturbance  the  number  rose  to  237.    Im- 

Thatcher,   Democrats,  and  E.  W.  Tatlock  and  provements  aggregating  $90,000  have  been  made 

Iloyt  Sherman,  Republicans  (H.  C.  Lett,  chair-  within  the  past  five  years.    The  prison  is  on  a 

man  of  the  Commission,  died  March  27);  Chief  Government  reservation  of  180  acres,  3  miles 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  S.  A.  Merritt ;  from  Salt  Lake  City. 

Associate   Justices,  George  W.  Bartch,  H.  W.  The  annual  report  of  the  Reform  School  shows 

Smith,  and  James  A.  Minor,  the  last-named  of  that  the  number  of  inmates  enrolled  on  Dee.  31 

whom  retired,  and  was  succeeded  in  September  was  32,  of  whom  24  were  males.    The  number 

bv  W.  H.  King.  out  on  leave  of  absence  or  parole  during  gooil 

*  Population.— The    Governor  estimates    the  behavior  was  14  males  and  6  females.    During 

present  population  of  the  Territory  at  252,834,  last  year  19  males  and  8  females  were  eom- 

that  of  the  3  most  populous  counties  being  as  mitteii,  while  the  total  number  committed  since 

follow:  Salt  Lake,  70.350 ;  Utah, 20,925;  Weber,  the  Reform  School  was  opened  in  1889  is  122 

29,925.    The  total  estimated  increase  in  the  Ter-  males  and  25  females.    Since  the  opening  of  the 

ritory  during  the.  year  is  44,929.  institution  the  appropriations  amount  to  $170,- 

Finaiice8.--The  valuation  of  real  and  per-  042.92,  including  $7,o21.46  for  1895. 


aggregate. 

ing  the  year  was  1,255,  representing  a  total  of  at  $1,226,146.97.    The  Salt  Lake  banks  have  a 

$62,623.75.  total  of  $2,158,709.45  involved  in  loans  and  dis- 

The  county  court  of  Snlt  Lake  declared  invalid  counts,  while  the  Ogden  banks  have  $565,647. 

all  warrants  issued  after  Nov.  27,  on  the  ground  The  cash  held  by  the  Salt  Lake  institutions  ag- 

that  the  county  had  then  reached  the  limit  of  its  grcgates  $070,938.85,  while  those  of  Ogden  have 

authority  to  issue  warrants.    The  retiring  coun-  $249,884.18, 
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The  National  Guard  numbers  1,080  men,  di-  terms  of  that  of  President  Cleveland.    The  jus- 

vided  into  SOS  infantry,  143  cavalry,  111  ar-  tice  overruled  the  plea. 

tillery,  and  23  signal-corps  men,  organized  into  The  ludnstrial  Arinj. — This  body  of  men, 
22  companies.  The  Guard  was  enrolled  under  on  its  eastward  journey,  was  taken  into  the  Ter- 
an  act  of  the  last  Legislature  the  provisions  ritory  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  against 
of  which  call  for  "  not  more  than  3  regiments  of  the  protest  of  the  Governor  and  camped  at  O^- 
infantry,  2  of  cavalry,  and  2  batteries  of  light  ar-  den — ^about  1,200  strong.  The  Territorial  militia 
lillery.  The  Territory  not  having  had  an  or-  were  called  out,  and  the  police  of  the  city  were 
jranized  militia  for  many  years,  a  credit  of  $75.-  re-enforced  by  30  of  the  police  of  Salt  Lake 
(XH)  had  accumulated  under  the  act  of  Congress  City,  and  the  army  was  kept  within  certain  pre- 
which  makes  an  annual  appropriation  for  the  scribed  limits.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  had  re- 
National  Guard,  and  of  this  amount  $72,000  has  fuseil  to  take  them  forward  except  at  regular  rates. 
been  expended  for  uniforms  and  equipments.  Proceedings  were  instituted  in  the  courts  by  the 

Indastries  and  Prodacto. — Articles  of  in-  Governor  in  behalf  of  the  Territory,  and  the 

corporation  of  the  largest  business  and  general  army  was  finally  moved  forward.    The  Governor 

commercial  company  in  the  Territory  were  filed  said  in  his  message: 

in  September.    It  is  called  the  Utah  Company,  ^      .„    ,       ,          ,     ,        ,     .         .  .     , 

and  has  a  capitalization  of  $10,000,000.    The  3  ^.i^^'^L^c.''!''*?'?^^  r^^*'-  ^*'-!  '"^tf  J.^l**^,,,^,** 

i«.,^flf  «*.>^L-k/^i^<v,»  o««  fK«  7<^*Jm^of  «%««  ^t  *Vio  whether  the  btate  ot  Calitornia,  its  autbontiets  State, 

largest  stockholders  are  the  foremost  men  of  the  ^^^^^^  ^^  municipal,  could  organize  or  emiurage 

Mormon  Church.    The  objects  are  these :  ^j^^  ^j^  t^g  oreanization  of  its  dependent  paupero, 

m     X.                u  1 1              11   1               1     i.1        •  critninalB,  and  idle,  disnolute  claHues,  and  with  asHiDt- 

To  buy,  own,  hold,  use,  sell,  lease,  and  otherwise  ^„^^  connivance,  ind  corporation  of  the  now  8outh- 

di8p«^  of  rea  and  pewonal  property  of  ever v  nature  ^^  p^^j^     ^^^^  themTnto  stock  cam  w  if  they 

and  kind,  including  the  capital  stocks  of  other  cor-  ^^^  ^^^^^    ^^.„    ^^  ^y^        without  adequate  cloth- 

Dorationa;  to  make    and  execute  contracts  for  the  in^  for  protection  from  the  severe  incleinJncy  of  the 

bmldmg  and  equipment  ot  railroads,  telegraph  and  ^^       ^^ng;  without  monev,  food,  medical  attend- 

telephone  lines,  Wges,  and  other  works,  both  public  „^J    ^^   supplies;   transport    them    beyond    their 

and  private,  and  to  receive  in  payment  for  the  same,  ^^^       throSgh  the  State  of  Nevada,  to  the  end  of 

stocks,  bondH,  or  other  securities,  or  money ;  to  obtain,  ^,^^.5^  ^^^  j^^^  U^^  ^nj  ^^^.^e  dump  them  with  im- 

use,  and  deal  in  grants  of  rights  ot  way,  water  rights,  ^^.     ^  ^^  -    ^  ^^^  burdens  on  the  latter,  without 

water  powers,  and  easements,  and  to  generate,  vend,  f,M\hy  upon  the  part  of  the  carrier,  knowingly  doing 

lease,  and  deal  in  electric  powers  and  franchises ;  to  .^^  ^^  ^^{^  ^^^    preparing  it  to  be  done, 

manufacture  and  operate  mills  and  machinery ;  and  ^             r     j  r    r       o 

to  do  a  general  contracting  and  Unancial  business.  _.      _, .          _, 

*                         *  The  Utes.— The  morement  to  transfer  the 

The  report  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  on  the  Southern  Utes  from  Colorado  to  Utah  failejl. 
value  of  metals  produced  in  1894  credits  Utah  In  November  about  900  Utes  left  their  Colorailo 
with  production  amounting  to  $7,202,588,  ex-  reservation  and  entered  Utah,  doing  some  dam- 
plaining  that  it  is  to  be  taken  only  as  an  ap-  age  in  San  Juan  and  Grand  Counties.  An  ap- 
proximation, pjeal  was  made  to  the  Governor  by  the  authori- 

The  "Rocky  Mountain  News"  credits  Utah  tiesof  those  counties,  and  he  dispatched  a  request 
with  the  production  of  56,427  fine  ounces  of  forUnited  States  troops  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
gold  and  6,659,798  of  silver.  The  production  terior:  he  also  sent  arms  and  ammunition  to  the 
of  gold  in  1893  was  41.293  ounces,  and  of  silver  settlers.  Gen.  McCook  sent  an  officer  to  confer 
7,196,300  ounces.  The  copper  product  is  valued  with  the  Utes,  and  they  were  persuaded  to  return 
at  $53,308,  and  the  lead  at  $951,804,  The  coal  to  their  reservation.  They  disclaimed  having 
product  in  1893  was  463,400  tons.  A  copper  had  any  warlike  intentions,  and  professed  to 
[klant  and  smelter  were  completed  this  year  at  a  have  been  hunting  for  game, 
cost  of  nearly  $2,750,000.  The  Enabling  Act.— The  bill  for  the  admis- 

The  Utah  Sugar  Company  had  produced  over  sion  of  Utah  as  a  State  was  introduced  by  the 

4,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  in  December,  and  it  Territorial  delegate  in  Congress  in  December, 

was  estimated  that  the  amount   would  reach  1893.    It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ter- 

5,000,000  pounds  before  the  close  of  the  season.  ritories,  was  reported  favorably,  and  passed  with- 

Amnestj. — A  proclamation  was  issued  in  out  division.  On  Dec.  18  it  was  read  twice  in 
September  by  the  President  granting  pardon  to  the  Senate,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
those  that  were  suffering  deprivation  of  civil  Territories.  It  was  reported  with  amendments 
rights  in  consequence  of  polygamous  practices,  and  a  recommendation  for  its  passage  May  17, 
excepting  all  who  had  not  complied  with  the  1894.  It  was  placed  on  the  calendar,  but  was 
conditions  contained  in  President  Harrison's  called  up  out  of  its  order  on  July  10  and  passed 
proclamation  of  Jan.  4,  189:}.  This  gave  the  without  division  on  the  13th.  The  House  con- 
pardoned  an  opportunity  to  register  for  the  curred  in  the  Senate  amendments.  The  original 
election.  It  was  contended  by  some  that  the  bill  provided  for  the  necessary  preliminaries  to 
proclamation  was  more  far-reaching  than  that  take  place  in  1894,  so  that  tlie  Representative 
of  President  Harrison  in  1893,  and  by  others  and  Senators  could  be  elected  and  take  their 
that  it  was  substantially  the  same.  A  test  case  seats  in  the  last  session  of  the  Fifty-third  Con- 
came  before  Ass<>ciate*Justice  Bartch  of  the  gress.  But  the  Senate  amendments  changed 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  in  the  case  of  a  the  dates  so  that  those  offlcei-s  may  take  their 
man  under  indictment  for  an  offense  committed  seats  in  the  first  session  of  the  next  Congress, 
after  Nov.  1,  1890.  President  Harrison's  procla-  The  delay  in  the  Senate  made  necessary  the 
mat  ion  granted  amnesty  to  those  who  had  not  postponement  of  the  elections  for  delegates  to 
broken  the  law  since  that  date;  and  while  the  the(-onstitutional  Convention.  They  were  elected 
defendant  did  not  lay  claim  to  any  benefit  from  in  November,  at  the  regular  Territorial  election, 
that  pardon,  he  claimed  that  he  came  under  the  and  will  meet  in  March,  1895,  to  frame  a  State 
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Constitution,  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  of  the  State,  who  shall  be  bona  fiiU  citizens  of  the 

people  for  ratification  in  November,  1895.  county  and  State. 

Legislative  Session.— The  Territorial  Assera-  ,  J«  "*f  f^^  honorable  means  to  maintain  friendlv  re- 

bly  uiet  for  its  biennial  session  Jan.  8,  and  ad-  i*^'^''*  ^^^^^.°  ^""elves  and  our  employen*  and  cn- 

.  ■' 1  T»f ,    ^1      <•*    cFc  ^vi»  wdii.  ij,  c^Y*  »*A  deuvor  by  arbitration  and  coneihation  to  settle  ^uch 

iourned  March  H.    M.  A.  Breeden  was  elected  differencis  as  niav  arise  between  us,  and  thus  make 

President  or    the  Council,  and  A.  B.  iimery  Btrikes  unnecessary. 

Speaker  of  the  House.    The  Council  was  made  To  use  all  lawful  and  honorable  means  to  abol- 

up    of    7   Republicans    and  5  Democrats,   the  ish  the  system  of  contract  convict  labor  in  8tate:« 

House  of  15  Republicans  and  9  Democrats  where  it  now  exists,  and  to  demand  tlie  enforcement 

Among  the  more  important  acts  of  the  session  ^^  ^1°  foreign  contract  labor  law  and  the  protection  of 

was  one  providing   for    the  organization  and  ourAmem^wimmers  and  mechanics  against  mi^ 

government  of  a  Territorial  militia.    An  estray  ^^TSdemand  the  repeal  of  all  conspirticv  laws  that  in 

law  was  pns.sed  providmg  that  m  cases  where  an  any  wav  abridge  the  rights  of  labor  organ izations. 

animal  is  taken  for  trespass  or  damage  it  must  To  procure  einployment  for  our  menlbers  in  pr«fer- 

be  kept  in  charge  by  tne  person  taking  it  up.  cnce  to  nonunion  men. 

Within  twenty-four  houra  after,  the  marks  and  Political.— An  election  at  Salt  Lake  Cifv  in 

brands  must  be  examined,  and  if  the  owner  is  January,  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Legislature 

not  known  the  Territorial  brand  sheets  must  be  caused  *by  death,  resulted  in  a  surprising  victonr 

examined  also.  for  the  Republicans.    Out  of  6,600  votes  cast,  the 

A  much-needed  measure  was  that  called  the  Republicans  had  a  majority  of  973.    While  the 

horticultural  law.    It  authorizes  county  courts  excitement  ran  high,  owing' to  its  being  the  first 

to  appoint  fruit-tree  inspectors,  and  to  provide  election  ever  held  in  Salt  Lake  entirely  on  party 

for  the  destruction  of  fruit-destroying  insects.  lines,  the  vote  fell  20  per  cent,  below  that  polled 

A  law  for  preventing  the  spread  of  diseases  in  in  November,  1893. 

sheep  calls  for  the  anpointment  of  an  inspector  For  the  general  Territorial  election,  to  be  held 

for  each  county  by  the  county  court.  in  November,  the  People's  Party  nominated  H. 

The  report  of  the  World  s  Fair  Commission  was  L.  Gant  for  member  of  Congress,  and  J.  P.  Ja- 

presented.    The  last  Assembly  failed  to  make  an  cobson,  F.  H.  White,  and  James  Thompson  for 

appropriation,  and  money  was  borrowed  from  commissioners  to  locate  university  lands, 

banks  on  individual  obligations.   A  good  exhibit  The  Republican  Territorial  Convention  met  at 

was  made,  the  expense  of  which  was  a  little  less  Provo,  Sept.  11.    The  ^solutions  favored  pro- 

than  $60,000.    The  Legislature  made  an  appro-  tective  duties,  demanded  the  remonetization  of 

pnation  for  paying  the  debt.  silver  at  the  ratio  to  gold  of  16  to  1,  favored  the 

The  law  in  regard  to  licenses  for  practicing  cession  of   unimproved  mineral    lands  to  the 

medicine  was  amended.  States  and  Territories  in  aid  of  irrigation  and 

A  bill  was  passed  providing  for  putting  police  the  public  schools,  advocated  the  establishment 

and  fire  departments  on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  of  a  national  board  of  arbitration,  and  of  a  postal 

The  sum  of  $2,000  was  appropriated  to  be  ex-  telegraph  system  by  the  general  Govemmrnt : 
pended  on  the  Capitol  grounds,  for  the  benefit  of  favored  exclusion  of  paupers  and  criminals  corn- 
men  needing  employment.  ing  from  foreign  countries;  declared  in  favor  of 

Provision  was  made  for  a  school  for  the  edu-  fixed  salaries  for  public  officers,  and  the  pav- 

cation  of  blind  children  on  the  same  plan  as  that  ment  of  all  fees  into  the  treasury.    The  couiie 

for  deaf  mutes.  of  the  Democratic  party  on  the  Hawaiian  ques- 

Federation  of  Miners.— The  first  annual  tion  was  condemned,  and  also  its  failure  to  en- 
convention  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  force  the  Chinese  exclusion  law,  and  its  refusal 
formed  last  year  at  Butte.  Mont.,  was  held  at  to  enforce  the  purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman 
Salt  Lake  City,  May  14.  The  objects  of  the  fed-  law  before  that  clause  was  ref)ealed.  Other  dee- 
eration  were  declared  to  be  :  lai-ations  of  the  platform  were: 

^                          .      i.  11              ...1      ...  .V    J  ^^  arraign  the  Uuh  commission  for  its  partiiMUi 

To  secure  an  earning  fully  compatible  with  the  dan-  coureo  in  confining  the  appointment  of  re^wtnition 

gero  of  our  ernploymcnt.  officers  to  one  political  party,  in  violation  of  Uie  spirit 

To  establish  as  speedily  ai«  possible  and  forever  our  of  the  law        «^             *      -                                   i 

right  to  receive  pay  for  labor  performed  in  lawful  We  arraign  the  Democratic  Territorial  oflicial»  of 

nioney,  and  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  iniquitous  system  \^,^^\^  for  gr6M  and  repeated  violations  of  the  civil- 

of  spending  our  eammjfs  where  and  how  our  employ-  service  law,  and  such  of  the  Democratic  judifcji  a^i 

ensor  their  officers  mav  deHij?nate  j.ave  drap^ed  their  high  offices  down  to  the  oflen*ive 

To  procure  the  introduction  and  use  of  any  and  all  partisanship  level 

siiitiible,  efficient  aDplinnces  for  the  preservation  of  We  favor  the  granting  of  equal  suffrage  to  women, 

lite,  health,  and  liml>s  of  all  employees,  and  thereby  o           o         ^               -c 

preservetosocietvthelivcsoflargenumbemofwealtli  prank  J.  Cannon  was  nominated  for  member 

prmlucers  annually.             ,    ^     .,  v,      .  .      ,  of  C^ongress.     For  commissioners  to  locate  uni- 

fo  labor  for  the  enactment  of  suitable  minine:  laws,  „^^\^^,\^^.\^   t^k^  n    tj^ki^-^-.    not 

with  a  sufficient  number  of  inspectors,  who  shall  be  ^^^^^^  ^*"^;^'  f,^,'^"  ^'  R^wnson,  C.  R.  Lyman. 

f)racticul  mind's,  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  such  ^^^  James  Meikle  were  chosen, 
aws.  The  Democratic  Convention  was  held  at  Salt 
To  provide  for  the  education  of  our  children  bylaw-  Lake  City,  Sept.  15.     Besides  the  usual  declara- 
fuUy  pmhibitinjr  their  employment  until  they  shall  tions  of  loyaltv  to  the  platforms  of  national  con- 
have  obtained  a  satisfactory  education,  and  in  every  ventions  of  the  party,  the  resolutions  demanded 
ease  until  they  shall  have  reached  bixteen  ycare  ol  ^^ee  and  unlimited  coinajro  of  silver,  approved 

"^To  prevent  bv  law  anv  mine  owner  or  mining  com-  J^e  iV^'^*"^  ^"/'i^«  '^P^*^  ^'/1»^  ^'^^f**  fj«*- 

panv  from  emplovimr  *anv  Pinkcrton  detectives  or  ^^«n  ^^^s,  and  the  revision  of  the  pension  iL'^ts 

other  armed  forces  from 'takinsr  possession  of  any  and  commended  the  action  of  the   Democratic 

mine,  except  the  lawfully  elected  or  appointed  forces  party. 
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In  restoring  to  a  religious  organization  in  Utah  its  university  lands.     But  by  comparisons  of  the 

personal  property,  which  was  confiscated  under  the  books,  lists,  and  tally  sheets,  discrepancies  and 

provmiona  ot  law,  with  the  prospect  of  the  further  irregularities  were  found  in  some  returns.    The 

restoration  of  the  real  estate  also  ciicheatea.  n^rnrr^iot>l^n  t^v.^^*^^  ^«^»i»wi  fu«  K«n^*   u^«^« 

In  the  appointments  which  have  heen  made  of  ac-  commission  therefore  ordered  the  ballot  boxes 

tual  residentH  of  the  Territory  to  public  office,  manv  ^  °^  sent  m  for  examination,  and  some  of  them 

of  them  native  to  the  soil  of  Utah,  a  policy  altogether  were  opened  and  the  votes  recounted.    Writs 

dilferent  from  that  of  Kepublican  administrations.  prohibiting  them  from  opening  the  boxes  were 

In  throwing  open  to  settlement  the  U  iutah  and  Un-  served  upon  them,  and  they  were  ordered  to  ap- 

coinpahgre  reservations.  pear  in  court  and  show  cause  why  the  writ  of 

The  resolutions  also  favored  woman  suffrage.  prohibition  should  not  be  made  perpetual.  The 
Joseph  L.  Rawlins  was  nominated  to  succeed  cases  had  not  come  up  in  the  court  for  hearing  at 
himself  in  Congress,  and  Thomas  Griffin,  Israel  the  close  of  the  year,  having  been  adjourned  to 
Evans,  and  Peter  Greaves,  Sr.,  for  commissioners  Jan.  3.  The  results  of  the  election  were  there- 
to locate  university  lands.  fore  still  in  doubt.    Judge  Bartch  decided,  Jan. 

The  canvassing  board  appointed  by  the  Utah  11,  in  the  case  before  him  that  the  commission 

commission  found  a  plurality  of  1,818  for  F.  J.  could  not  go  to  the  ballot  boxes,  but  had  the 

Cannon,  candidate  of  the  Republicans  for  mem-  power  to  appoint  county  canvassers  to  do  so. 

ber  of  Congress,  and  about  the  same  for  the  Re-  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 

publican  candidates  for  commissioners  to  locate  the  Territory. 
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VENEZUELA,  a  feudal  republic  in  South  The  railroads  have  a  total  length  of  287  miles ; 
America.  The  Senate  has  37  members,  3  from  there  are  1,240  miles  projected.  There  are  3,883 
each  State ;  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  has  miles  of  telegraph  lines  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
63  members,  elected  by  direct  suffrage,  and  serv-  ment.  The  number  of  dispatches  in  1893  was 
ing.  like  the  Senators,  four  years.  The  Presi-  206,021.  The  expenses  wei-e  1,054.163  bolivars, 
dent  and  the  Federal  Council  are  elected  for  Political  Disaffeetion.  —  The  enemies  of 
four  years.  Gen.  Joaquin'Crespo  was  proclaimed  President  Crespo  started  a  revolutionary  move- 
President  on  March  10,  1892,  and  was  re-elected  ment  in  Los  Andes  and  Bermudez  early  in  1894, 
for  the  term  ending  March  5,  1898.  The  Coun-  which  was  suppressed  and  the  arms  intended  for 
cil  of  Ministers  was  composed  iu  1894  as  follows :  the  insurgents  were  captured.  The  followers  of 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  J.  Ramon  Nuilez ;  Min-  Andueza  Palacia  strove  to  form  an  alliance  with 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  P.  Ezequial  Rojas;  the  Colombian  revolutionary  party.  The  acute 
Minister  of  War  and  Marine,  Gen.  Kamon  Guer-  phase  of  the  boundary  dispute  with  Great  Britain 
ra;  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  Fabricio  Conde;  rallied  public  sentiment  to  the  support  of  the  Go  v- 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Luis  Ezpe-  ernment.  The  Senate  resolved  in  favor  of  break- 
losin ;  Minister  of  Fomento,  Gen.  Augusto  Lu-  ing  off  all  commercial  relations  with  Great  Brit- 
towsky ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  David  Leon,  ain  and  Trinidad. 

The  area  of  Venezuela  is  593,943  square  miles.  In  October  Venezuelan  troops  occupied  a  part 

The  population  in  1891  was  2.323,527,  of  whom  of  the  district  of  Uruan  on  the  farther  side  of 

1,137,139  were  males  and  1,186,388  were  females,  the  Cayuni  river,  which  was  already  occupied  by 

The  budget  for  the  financial  year  1894-'95  British  colonial  police  and  administered  bv  a 
makes  the  total  receipts  37.120,000  bolivars  or  British  magistrate,  who  withdrew  after  the  Ven- 
francs,  of  which  25.000,000  bolivars  come  from  ezuelan  authorities  had  promised  that  the  Brit- 
customs,  6,000.000  bolivars  from  internal  reve-  ish  miners  would  not  be  disturbed  in  their  rights 
nue,  and  6,120,000  bolivars  from  a  tax  on  in-  or  operations.  Crespo  was  absent  from  his  post 
comes.  The  expenditures  are  made  to  balance  on  account  of  illness,  and  when  he  resumed  con- 
the  revenue,  the  chief  items  being  0.771,488  bol-  trol.  in  December,  he  promised  economies,  and 
ivars  for  the  Interior  Department.  6,600,000  bol-  invited  exiles  to  return.  Many  political  prison- 
ivars  for  the  public  debt,  5,534.255  bolivars  for  ers  were  released. 

the  army  and  navy,  4,539,566  bolivars  for  finan-  VERMONT,  a  New  England  State,  admitted 

cial  administration.  3,394,080  bolivars  for  public  to  the  Union  March  4,  1791 ;  area,  9,565  square 

works,  and  3,233.514  bolivars  for  instruction.  miles.    The  population,  according  to  each  decen- 

The  public  debt  on  Jan.  1, 1894,  amounted  to  nial  census  since  admission,  was  154,465  in  1800; 

114,778,961  bolivars,  of  which  72,125,415  boli-  217.895  in   1810;  235.966  in   1820;  280,652  in 

vars  were  foreign  loans  paving  3  per  cent.,  39.-  1830;  291,948  in  1840;  314,120  in  1850;  315,098 

236,874  bolivars  the  consolidated  internal  debt  in  1860;  350,551  in  1870;  332,286  in  1880;  and 

paying  5  per  cent.,  and  3,416,672  bolivars  tem-  332.422  in  1890.    Capital,  Montpelicr. 

porary  loans  at  1  per  cent,  a  month.    On  July  Government. — The  following  were  the  State 

16, 1894,  a  new  internal  debt  of  20,009,089  bol-  officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Levi  K.  Fiil- 

ivars  was  contracted,  at  0  per  cent.  Icr,  Republican,  succeeded  on  Sept.  4  by  Urban 

Commerce    and    Communications.  —  The  A.  Woodbury,  Republican;  Lieutenant-Govem- 

value  of  the  export  trade  in  1892-'93  was  86.420.-  or,  F.  S.  Stfanahan,  succeeded    on   Sept.  4  by 

615  bolivars.     The  largest  exports  were :  Coffee,  Zophar  M.  Mansur ;  Secretary  of  State  and  In- 

67,296,000  bolivars:   cacao,  8.584,000  bolivars;  suranoe  Commissioner,  Cliauncev  W.  Brownell, 

gold,  4,169.000  bolivars:   hides,  3,732,000  boli-  Jr.;  Treasurer.  Henry  F.  Field ;  Auditor,  Frank- 

vars ;  animals,  970,000  bolivars.  lin  D.  Hale ;  Superintendent  of  Education,  Mason 
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S.  Stone :  Inspector  of  Finance,  Savinps  Banks,  Relatinj?  to  aaaeMment  of  stockholders'  incorpora- 

and  Trust  Companies,  William  A.  Dubois,  who  tions  for  punKjses  of  taxotion. 

was  succeeded  on  Dec.  1  by  Frederick  E.  Smith ;  S^l*'^'??  ^  liability  of  towns  for  damage  from  in- 

Railroad   Commissioners,    Samuel    E.   Pingree,  '  mS^^^^^ 

Araory  Davison,  and  E.  M.  Bagley,  who  were  sue-  AuthoHzing  the  building  of  a  monument  to  Thomas 

ceeded  on  Nov.  19  by  Ohn  Merrill,   Orion   M.  Chittenden. 

Barber,  and  Charles  J.  Bell ;  Chief  Judge  of  the  Making  provlaiou  for  completion  and  maintenance^ 

Supreme  Court,  Jonathan  Ross ;  Assistant  Jus-  of  a  flsh  hatchery. 

tices,  John  W.  Rowell,  Russell  S.  Taft,  Henry  R.  To  encourage  the  maple-sugar  industry. 

Start,  L.  H,  Thompson,  James  M.  Tyler,  and  Love-  Appropriating  money  for  tlie  preservation  of  battle 

\a.r\A  Miinc/^n         ^       '                     •       '  monumeutft. 

Flnanc^-AccorfinK  to  the  report  of  the  JSit^'''''^  «  I*"""™'  ""P  «"""'*  '"'  "" 
Treasurer,  the  total  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30, 1894,  were  $1,198,309.83,  distrib-  The  appropriations  made  by  the  Legislature 


emment,  endowment  agricultural  colleges,  $19,-  ground,  $1,500 ;  Vermont  Maple  Sugar  Exchange. 
000;  judges  of  probate,  fees,  $15,194.50;  county  $500;  town  of  Belvidere,  $1,000;  Board  of 
clerks,judgmentsandbalance8, $49,827.71; super-  Health,  $4,000;  Winchester  Monument,  $300; 
intendent  of  Prisons,  $14,933.50;  House  of  Cor-  tuberculosis,  $5,000.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
rection,  $12,526.93;  Vermont  Insane  Asylum,  $150,000  was  appropriated  for  the  completion  of 
$6,832.49;  taxes  from  corporations,  $349,463.54:  ^h^  Vermont  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Water- 
State  tax,  1893,  $250,545.32;  5-per-cent.  State  bury.  The  special  appropriations  aggregate 
school  tax,  $85,035.38;  5-per-cent.  highway  tax,  nearly  $220,000.  Outside  of  that  for  the  insane 
1894,  $85,258.86;  unexpended  balance,  World's  asylum  the  amount  appropriated  is  about  $70,000. 
Fair  appropriation,  $1,139.18.  State  Treasurer  Field  estimates  the  expenditures 

Among  the  disbursements  are    these  items:  at  $1,020,000  for  the  biennial  term.   The  revenues 

Auditor's  orders  paid,*  $542,672.51 ;  distribution  ^»^l  be  increased  by  the  assessment  of  a  tax  of  12 

of  5-per-cent.  State  school  tax  to  towns,  $87,-  ^^^^^  on  the  grand  list  of  1895,  which  it  is  esti- 

620.77;  temporary  loans,  act  of  1892,  $87,500:  mated  will  raise  $210,000.  The  corporation  taxes 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  Jor  the  two  vears  .are  estimated  at   f 650,OCO. 

fund,  $19,000;  Soldier's  Home,  $4,974.50 ;  Hunt-  J|^JS,i"Jj)l®s  ^^^  ^^^*^  resources  for  this  peno<i 

ington  fund  to  towns,  $12,659.91 ;  paid  to  towns,  ^^:Sj^^:  ^,  ,         ^    ^  .i_    o. 

distribution  of  5-per-cent.  highway  tax,  1893,  ^  Edncation.— The  annual  report  of  the  State 

$87,587.26;  cash  in  banks,  $388,407.84:  cash  on  Superintendent  presents  the  argument  for  the 

hand,  $5,603.59.   There  was  left  available  for  the  town  system  of  schools,  and  meets  the  strongwt 

fiscal  year,  July  1,  1894,  to  June  30,  1895,  $489,-  objection  that  has  ever  been  made  to  it  when  he 

655  09  shows  that  it  has  actually  diminished  the  cost  of 

LegislatlTe  Sesslon.-The  regular  biennial  f^hools  while  it  has  unquestionably  improved 

session  of  the  State  Legislature  began  on  Oct.  3  S^^"*^**•^i.A^ri?  ^''^''^^^  ^^^^  throughout  the 

and  continued  until   >Pov.  27.     Senator  Frank  ^^J*^  ^^,  .^iJ"^  *  ""^^^^  ^'^^^  vear;  for  the  year 

Plumley  was  made  president  jjro/erw..  and  W.W.  ^^^^^^  *ll-69-    The  average  length  of  schools 

Stickneywas  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House.    The  i^^jj^'^  ^^  y^f,Z^^J\1^  T^^V   ^f""  l^^' 

debentures  and  mileage  of  the  session  amounted  to  ?8-29 ;  making  6,41 1;2  additional  weeks  of  Khool- 

$58,899.40.    The  most  important  measure  con-  ing  given  to  the  children  of  the  State  m  1894  by 

sidered  was  the  acceptance  of  the  report  of  the  the  town  system.    This  additional  schooling  has 

committee  on  the  revision  of  the  statutes.     It  been  afiforded  at  a  very  small  addition  to  the  ag- 

included  all  laws  passed  since  1880,  and  was  ac-  S^^^^l  cost.  .      -i*  _^ 

cepted  by  both  houses  without  discussion.    A  ^  Fort  Ethan  Allen.— A  military  post  was  es- 

bill  creating  a  Board  of  Pharmacy  was  passed,  tabhshed  by  the  United  States  Government,  on 

and  measures  tending  to  suppress  tuberculosis  1*^"^  ceded  by  the  State  for  that  purpose,  on  the 

among  cattle  were  enacted,  fhe Rutland  bound-  %^^^^l?    s»^?  °'  ^^*K«  Champlam,  near  Rsex 

ary-line  bill  was  the  cause  of  much  disagreement  i"?^^'^?;,    ^^    occupies    land  once    owned  by 

and  resulted  in  a  deadlock,  but  a  compromise  F.than  Allen,  and  ism  view  of  his  tomb.    In  his 

advising  the  annexation  of  a  part  of  the  eitv  of  J'^^^^j!^  J"1fT^.''!J'  i^  ,''*"??•    f  °"^.  ^^ftJ^ 

Rutland  to  the  town  of  Rutland  proved  accept-  J^^  Third   United  States  Cavalry   transfen;^ 

able.    A  bill  extending  the  ballot  to  women  un-  ^""om  Forts  Riley  and  Sheridan  became  the  firrt 

der  certain  conditions  failed,  and  the  Australian  farrison.    The  purpose  of  this  fort  is  to  protect 

ballot  law  will  remain  practicallv  unchanged,  all  ^^^^  railway  centera  in  the  vicinity  and  to  serve 

amendments  looking  to  any  material  change  hav-  »s  «  ^^*^^>''?F  P^^"^  ^"  ^^®  ®^  ^*^  involving  an 

ing  been  killed.    Other  measures  of  importance  attack  on  Canada. 
^                                                            ^  Insurance. — Twenty-one  life  insurance  com- 

panies of  other  States  had   13,875  policies  in 

Granting  a  eitv  charter  to  Montpelier.  i^l'^^^^^  ^^f/"™^",^  '"^  J^^^'  amounting  to  $20.- 

Prohibiting  adulteration  of  grain.  539,648.     1  he  value  of  new  P^l'Cies  issued  ap- 

Amending  the  divorce  law.s.  gregated  $3,418,915,  against  $3,082,882  in  1892. 

Relating  to  prooeedingH  in  cases  of  insnnitv.  The  premiums   paid   on   policies  amounted   to 

To  publish  Gilraan'8  "  Bibliography  of  Vermont.*'  $082,355.     The  death  losses  paid  were  $274,691. 
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The  Vermont  life  insurance  companies  had  poli-  pica  cf  guilty  in  liquor  cai»ea.    The  landlord  can  bo 

cies  valued  at  $3,356,074  in  force  in   1893,  and  reached  by  nmking  the  owner  of  the  premises  ad- 

they  issued  policies  to  the  value  of  |o40,702,  or  J"^Ked  a  nuisance,  a  party,  and  requiring  a  bond 

nearly  double  those  issued  in  1892.    Their  pre-  '^^"^  ^""-    , 

miuras  on  policies  amounted  to  $120,759,  or  Political.— On  May  23  a  convention  of  Pro- 

about  $20,000  more  than  the  vear  previous.   The  hibitionists  was  held  in   Middlebury,  and   the 

losses  paid  by  Vermont  life'  companies  aggre-  following  State  ticket  was  nominated :  For  Gov- 

frated  $54,878,  against  $63,913  in  1892.    The  51  ernor,  Rodney  C.  Whittemore;  Lieutenant-Gov- 

tire  insurance  companies  lieense<i  to  do  business  5»*nor,   Dr.   L.   W.   Hanson;     Treasurer,  J.   P. 

ill  Vermont  wrote  risks  to  the  amount  of  $49,599,-  Leonard ;  Secretary  of  State,  H.  R.  Mack ;  and 

004.  or  nearly  $2,000,000  more  than   the  vear  Auditor,  P.  W.  Wheeler. 

previous.    The  4  fire  companies  of  the  S'tate  The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held  in 

wrote  risks  aggregating  $12,157,594,  or  nearly  Montpelier,  on  June  20,  and  the  following  ticket 

one  quarter  of  the  amount  written  by  all  com-  nominated :    For   Governor,   Urban  A.   Wood- 

panies.    The  amount  of  premiums  received  bv  ^^^V;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Zophar  M.  Mansur; 

foreign  and  home  companies  was  $764,326,  ancl  Treasurer,  Henry  P.  Field ;  Secretary  of  StAte, 

the  losses  paid  $527,631.  Chauncev  W.  Brownell ;  Auditor,  Franklin  D. 

Sayings  Banks.— The  number  of  depositors  Hale,    Ihe  officei-s  named  for  Treasurer,  Secre- 

in  all  the  savings  banks  and  trust  companies  in  ^ary  of  State,  and  Auditor  were  renominations. 

the  State  June  30,  1894,  was  92,239.    Of  this  The  platform  contained  the  following: 

number  82,080 are  residents  of  Vermont,  and  had  We  denounce  the  Wilson  bill  a.H  sectional  in  its 

to  their  credit    $23,628,516.44,  showing  an  in-  provisions,  as  subservient  to  gigantic  monopolies,  as 

crease  of   $479,209.23.     Nonresident  depositors  «;  '"???c?  ^  o"""  ^a»*'^*^  interests;  and  we  predict 

numl^ered  10,159,  and  had  to  their  credit  $4,-  ^^.f  ,1*^ ^^fil^r^.n  ^'poPfT^^^ 

3:38,339.02,  an  increase  of  $224,716.54,  making  a  ^Jwir                         Kepubhcaa  party  is  agam  m 

toUl  increase  in  deposits  for  the  year  of  $703,-  We  declare  our  belief  that  the  repeal  of  the  Federal 

923.77.     The  total  amount  of  deposits  in  all  the  election  law  was  passed  in  the  interests  of  the  fraudu- 

banks  is  $27,965,855.46,  an  increase  in  two  years  lent  election  methods  of  the  Democratic  party. 

of  $3,292,113.70.  We  favor  the  continued  and  extend(Ki  use  of  silver 

The  surplus  reserve  fund  required  by  law  to  ^^  ^^^  circulation  within  the  extent  of  the  ability  of 

be  set  aside  and  held  to  meet  losses  and  depre-  l^'^  Government  to  preserve  the  present  parity  bc- 

;  «.:^«  «#   «»»„»,v;^  k«-  oil    ♦u^   ^^«i^.^   K«%.b'a  twecn  sfold  and  silver,  and  to  this  end  we  will  hail 

ciation  Of  securiti^  by  all   the  savings  banks  Vith  enthusiasm  all  cftbrts  of  the  Government  to  ob- 

amounts  to  $8o3,782.17,  an  mcrease  of  $167,o77.-  tain  an  agreement  with  all  other  commercial  nations 

16:  and  the  accumulations   in  all  the  savmgs  to  secure  the  free  coinage  of  silver  on  any  proper 

banks  and  trust  companies,  including  the  lawful  ratio. 

reserve  and  interest,  is  $1,583,382.27,  an  increase  On  June  28  a  Democratic  State  Convention 

of  $92,679.09.                                           ,.  .,     ,  was  held  in  Burlington, and  the  following  ticket 

Of  the  16  trust  companies  paying  dividends  was  nominated:   For  Governor,  G.  W.  Smith: 

to  their  stockholders,  two  have  paid  3  per  cent.,  Lieutenant-Governor,  E.  N.  Bullard  ;  Secrettry 

two  5  per  cent.,  eight  6  per  cent.,  two   8  per  of  State,  J.  W.   Gordon ;    Treasurer,    Charles 

cent.,  and  two  10  per  ceiit.  Clark ;  and  Auditor,  E.  E.  Sargent. 

PronlDitory  Law. — Concerning  this  meas-  rm.^  «i„*ft.««  «,>..««,.««  ^r  ♦!,                              j 

u™  the  retiri/g  Governor  Levi  k!  Puller,  said,  b/S'c.Sl^i'/r  nTo™;^X*tho"To?^rSZl 

m  his  message  to  the  Legislature:  try  from  unjust  and  discriminating  tariff  taxation; 

The  report  of  the  otJicere  of  the  House  of  Corree-  !I!l^'l'L/^®    Kepu^ican    party  responsible    for  the 

tion  shows  that  the  commitments  to  that  institution  K^^fJi^n^f^r^^i  ^T^iJlT  ""^  ^^f  Tr^i  T"* 

have  increa..ed  from  328  for  the  biennial  period  end-  I^,*^:^^'^*'*"!!.*'''"^]^  ^"^^  «^«n  i»>««lvf<>J  ^«  5*^7 

iiijj  1884,  to  80S  for  the  biennial  period  en\lin»  1894.  fT*''?'   opposes  further  iingortation  of  degraded 


1884  there  were  committed  under  the  provisions  of  *""  7^^  ^r*  »""."'".  ^«  "T''  ""l  «?"«»;»'»«•  ?«" 
the  liquor  law  162,  while  in  1894  that  number  was  ^.n^Z.^^  organization  that  seeks  to  ostracize  the 
swelled  to  513.  For  larceny  and  burglary  the  num-  ?f/':^r^"«f  ^J  ^^y  Particular  faith ;  denounces  the  pro- 
ber of  commitments  has  Increased  froiii  50  to  fiO.  Y^^\on  laws;  and  favors  the  election  of  Senators  by 
Tramping  has  increased  from  50  to  145.     All  other  ^^'^^^  ^^^«  °*  ^*^?  P^^P^^*' 

offenses  have  increased  from  r»6  to  IM).  At  the  election,  held  on  Sept.  4,  the  Repub- 

I  prepared  a  circular  letter  of  inquiry,  and  mailed  lican  ticket  was  successful  by  the  following  ma- 

1.000  copies  to  prominent  people  equally  in  each  jorities :  Governor,  Woodbury,  27,311  majoritv; 

t^,wn.    The  replies  received  from  50  jxjr  cent  of  all  Lieutenant-Governor,  Mansur,  26,782  majoritv ; 

the  towns  are  unanimous  that  no  liquor  is  illei^ally  Ti^oc.h^..    TPi^i/i   o«  'TAn  «n»^»\.;*»^ .  c«-  * U* 

sold  in  those  towns.    The  replies  reieived  from  32  IH^^'T' I   u    o^'^aS  '"^^^"^y'  ^a'^I^V.  ^^ 

per  cent  of  all  the  towns  arc  divided,  but  a  careful  ?,^*^«»  ST^!?"®"'  ?^\*^^  majority;  and  Auditor, 

study  of  the  replies  would  seem  to  indicate  that  but  ^^le,   25,771    majority.     Besides  the   foregoing 

very  little,  if  any,  liquor  was  sold,  and  in  most  cases  2    Republican    Congressmen  were  chosen   and 

they  are  mere  conjectures.    The  replies  from  18  per  various  local  officers. 

cent,  of  all  the  towns  are  unonimous  that  there  is         TIRGINIA,  a  Southern   State,   one   of   the 

illegal  liquor  selling  m  those  towns.    The  law  as  at  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution  June 

parent  enforced  is  increusmg  the  criminal  i>onula-  go,  1788;  area,  42.450  square  miles.     The  popu- 

tion  with  alanning  rapidity.     Of  the  inmates  ot  the  i . '• „*     «,i:*      1  t    i  -i      "^""  l'*-'!'" 

House  of  Correction  327  are  the  rxKir  victims  guilty  I'^^^Tia* -^     i  inS  ^ocToL'^?^''?o.lS*  ''^'H^^IJ'/J''^^ 

ofintoxication,  while  the  seller  and  the  landlord  are  747,610   m    1700;  880.200  in  1800;   974,600   m 

not  so  thorouj?hlv  reached.     The  way  to  break  up  1810;    1.065,116    in    1820;    1,211,405    in    1830; 

this  abuse  is  to  pass  a  law  disallowing  api)eals  on  a  1,239,797  in  1840;  1,421,601  in   1850;  1,590,318 
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in  1860;  1.225,163  in  1870;  1,512,563  in   1880;  The  number  of  distilleries  registered  and  op- 

and  1,655,980  in  1890.    Capital,  Richmond.  erated  in  Virginia  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 

OoYernment. — The  following  were  the  State  June  30,  1894,  was  1,384;  and  of  taxable  gallons 
officers  during  1894 :  Qovernor,  Charles  T.  Oter-  gauged  during  that  time,  1,180,383.  The  amount 
sail,  Democrat ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Robert  C.  of  assessments  was  $64^59.95.  Under  the  pro- 
Kent;  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  Joseph  vision  of  the  act  of  Aug.  28,  1894,  the  tax  on 
T.  Lawless;  Attorney-General,  R.  Taylor  Scott;  distilled  liquors  was  increased  from  90  cents  lo 
Auditor,  Morton  Mafye;  Second  Auditor,  Josiah  $1.10  a  gallo  n,  and  the  bonded  period  was  ex- 
Ryland,  Jr.;  Treasurer,  A.  W.  Harman;  Adju-  tended  from  three'  to  eight  years.  Although 
ta'nt  General,  Charles  J.Anderson :  Superintend-  the  act  did  not  become  a  law  till  Aug.  28,  lb94, 
ent  of  Public  Instruction,  John  E.Massie;  Presi-  it  was  evident,  as  early  as  June,  that  the  tax 
dent  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  James  Keith;  on  distilled  spirits  would  be  increased.  This 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Thomas  White-  fact  explains  the  great  increase  in  the  tax-paid 
head;  Railroad  Commissioner,  James  C.  Hill.  withdrawals  of  distilled  spirits  during  July  and 

Fluances. — The  annual  report  of  the  Treas-  August,  and  the  decrease  of  such  withdrawals 

urer  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1894,  during    September    compared    with    the    same 

shows  a  balance  on  hand,  Oct.  1,  1893,  of  $664,-  jnonth  in  1893.    The  primary  effect  of  the  law 

808.89.    The  total  balance  in  the  treasury  to  the  was  an  overstocked  market, 

credit  of  the  several  funds — the  Commonwealth,  LeglslatlTe  Session. — The  General  Assembly 

the  Literary  fund,  the  interest  on  the  public  of  1894  was  organized  Jan.  1, 1894,  and  adjonmeti 

debt,  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  Miller  fund —  March  12.    The  only  important  business  tran^i^ 

was  $603,812.54.    During  the  fiscal  vear  1893-'94  acted  was  the  election  of  a  Democratic  Court  of 

the  Treasurer  received  $3,747,903,000.  Appeals,  an  almost  complete  change  in  the  ofii- 

The  report  of  the  Second  Auditor  shows  that  ciafs  of  the  State  Government,  and  the  adoption 
since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Jan.  31, 1894.  ex-  of  the  Walton  bill,  or  what  is  commonly  known 
tending  the  time  in  which  the  holders  of  old  as  the  Australian  ballot  system, 
securities  could  refund  them,  under  provisions  Insane  Asylums. — In  the  Western  Lunatic 
of  the  act  of  Feb.  20, 1892,  there  has  been  funded  Asylum  856  patients  were  treated  during  the 
of  principal  $652,405.66,  and  of  interest  $391,-  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1894.    The  proportion  of 
882.97,  making  a  total  of  $1,044,298.63;   new  recoveriestoadmissions  was34  to  100.    The  total 
bonds  issued,  $712,725.61.     This  leaves  a  com-  account  for  maintenance  is  $99,282  91,  and  for 
paratively  small  amount  of  the  debt  outstand-  miscellanies  $493.18.    The  amount  charged  to 
mg,  viz.,  $1,271,223.62;   with  interest  amount-  ordinary  improvements,  $4,512.44,  includes  every 
ing  to  $1,831,753.97,  aggregate,  $3,102,977.59.  item  of  expense  in  keeping  in  repair  all  the  inte- 
This  includes  bonds  and  interest  held  by  the  rior  departments  of  the  hospital.    The  total  ex- 
United  States  Government,  against  which  the  penditure  was  $126,812.32.    The  patients  made 
State  claims  an  ample  offset,  and  also  sundry  7,437  garments  during  the  year.    The  cost  of 
bonds  with  interest   that   were  issued  to  sev-  maintenance  per  capita  is  $145.79  per  annum, 
cral  works  of  internal  improvement  and   can  The   Eastern   Lunatic  Asylum,   in   the  year 
not  be  funded,  and  large  amounts  of  old  arrear-  ending  Sept.  30,  1894.  had  444  patients;   the 
ages  of  interest  which  never  will  be  called  for,  mortality  was  37,  and  30  were  discharged  fully 
as  well  as  bonds  and  coupons  that  are  supposed  recoverecl.    The  i-eceipts  for  this  year  were  $^,- 
to  be  lost.    The  aggregate  of  the  new  aebt  is  246.50;  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  ordinary 
estimated  at  $17,373,243.26,  but  it  will  never  ex-  repairs,  $68,139.29. 

ceed  $18,250,000.    The  entire  debt  of  the  State  The  Central  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  in  it^  re- 

(new  and  old)  is  $24,581,581.40,  on  which   the  port  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1894, 

annual  interest  is  $554,947.44.    This  does  not  in-  shows  a  total  of  93^  patients  (colored),  of  whom 

elude  the  bonds  held  by  institutions  of  learning,  81  were  discharged  recovered,  and  80  died.    The 

which  aggregate  $2,466,455.85,  with  annual  in-  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  (includ- 

terest  amounting  to  $146,331.32,  these  having  ing  balance  from  1892-'93  of  $20,986.23)  was 

been  put  on  the  same  footing  with  regular  ap-  $103,730.78,  and  the  amount  expended  for  all 

propnations.     During  the  year  1894  the  com-  purposes  was  $75,477.82,  leaving  a  cash  balance 

missioners  of  the  sinking  fund  purchased  $337,-  of  $28,252.96. 

000  of  centurv  bonds  at  a  cost  of  $199,291.  Penitentiary. — There  was  an  average  for  the 

Internal  Kevenae. — The  report  of  the  Com-  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1894,  of  1,368  prisoners  in 

missioner  of  Internal  Revenue  snows  that  during  the  Penitentiary.    The  expense  of  keeping  them 

the  fiscal  year  Virginia  paid  $2,391,713.24.     She  was  |178,514,  or  $57.39  per  capita  per  year.    The 

is  the  largest  exporting  tobacco  State  in   the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  prison  tor  the  year 

Union.    Tne  average  quantity  of  tobacco  used  in  included  food,  clothing,  guarding  and  managing 

Virginia  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  is  19*44  prison,  fuel,  medicine,  etc.    The  sum  of  $11,948 

pounds  per  1,000,  and  for  cigarettes  341  pounds  nas  been  expended  through  the  office  of  the  su- 

{)er  1,000.    There  are  265  factories  in  Virginia,  perintendent  by  the  prisoners  themselves,  which 

a  large  increase  over  last  year,  and   103,482,-  was  made  by  overwork.    A  boiler  house  costing 

527  cigars  were  manufactured  out  of  1,527,589  $1,141.81,  a   tobacco  factory  $15,167.06.  and  a 

pounds  of  tobacco,  and  802.929,195  cigarettes  shoeshop  $23,780.80,  were  all  finished  this  ye«r 

were  manufactured  out  of  3.309,931  pounds  of  and  paia  for  out  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  in?ti- 

tobacco.    The  amount  of  stamps  required  for  tution.    These  for  the  year  1893-*94  were  $34.- 

sales  on  all  sorts  of  tobacco,  including  chewing  239.28.    The  proportion'of  convicts  to  the  num- 

tobacco  and  snuff,  was  $1,584,101.28  in  1893-'94.  ber  of  inhabitants  of 'each  race  is  1  to  5,00(> 

The  tax  on  exported  cigars  is  $3  per  1,000,  and  on  white  and   7^   to  5.000  colored.    The   hire  o( 

cigarettes  50  cents  per  1.000.  convicts  amounted  to  $108,045.13.    The  balance 
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expenditure  for  permanent 
men,  5  white  women,  and  89  col«)red  wumen;  improvements  was  $194,005.80  at  the  latest  re- 
1 12  men  were  on  the  public  works.  port,  and  the  estimated  value  of  school  property 
In  his  report  the  superintendent  opfKJses  the  $2,763,584.97.  At  the  University  of  Virginia 
idea  that  the  public  roads — a  question  much  there  was  a  total  attendance  of  554,  against  547 
agitated  at  present  in  Virginia — should  be  built  in  1893.  Ten  masters  of  arts  and  30  doctors  of 
by  convicts,  as  now  provided  by  law,  without  medicine  repeived  their  degrees.  The  Alumni 
cost  to  the  counties  except  for  feeding,  guard-  Association  subscribed  $50,(K)0  to  build  a  library 
ing,  and  $50  for  each  escape;'  for,  as  only  the  hall  in  commemoration  of  the  alumni  of  the 
able-bodied,  short-term  men  can  be  used  for  that  institution  who  were  killed  during  the  civil  war. 
purpose,  the  Penitentiary,  in  his  opinion,  will  At  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  197  cadets 
soon  become  a  charge  on  the  public  treasury.  reported  for  the  session  of  1893-*94.  The  aver- 
In  1890  a  Prison  Association  was  formed,  and  ag*)  annual  expense  for  a  cadet  at  this  college  is 
an  Industrial  Reform  School  was  opened  to  white  $530,  exclusive  of  his  outfit.  Fifty  State  cadets 
boys  under  the  age  of  fifteen ;  these  boys  are  are  admitted  free  of  tuition.  The  State  appro- 
taken  from  the  streets  and  the  jails  and  kept  in  priated  during  the  latest  session  of  the  Legisl&- 
the  school  at  the  discretion  of  the  board,  who,  ture  $10,000  to  finish  the  Jackson  Memorial 
when  they  reach  the  age  of  eighteen,  give  them  Hall  of  the  institute. 


of  land  in  that  county.    During  the  succeeding    dians.    It  has  received  the  cordial  support  of 


tributed  $10,000  to  the  Prison  Association  for  proportion  (amounting  in  1894  to  $6,333.34)  of 

the  Reform  School  since  July,  1892,  and  paid  for  the  State's  share  in  the  fund  created  by  the 

buildings  and  other  equipments  $9,500.60.    It  Morrell  act.    There  is  special  interest  this  year 

also  gives  jail  allowances  of  25  cents  per  diem  among  the  Indians,  a  large  number  of  whom*  are 

per  l»y,  and  $10  a  year  for  his  clothing.    The  working  their  way  through  the  schools  without 

institution  is  self-supporting,  except  that  the  Government  help.    '*  The  solution  of  the  Indian 

jail  allowances  go  to  the  salaries  of  teachers,  em-  and  the  negro  problem,'*  said  the  late  Gen.  S.  C. 

ployees,  etc.    No  boy  works  more  than  six  hours  Armstrong,  "seems  to  be  in  educating  compe- 

a  day,  and  each  spends  certain  hours  in  study  tent  leaders  in  both  races,  in  order  that  they 

and  recreation.  may  return  to  their  homes  and  by  example  and 

Railroads. — No    new   railroads    were   com-  precept  teach  their  fellows  how  to  live.      This 

pleted  in  the  State  during  1894,  though  several  plan  is  in  every  wav  encouraged  by  the  foculty 

are  projected  and  have  been  chartered  by  the  and  the  board  of  the  institute.    The  Superin- 

Legislature.    Virginia  has  a  total  railroad  mile-  tendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  held  a  teach- 

ageof  3,426-43,  or  11*71  SQuare  miles  of  territory  ers'  institute  at   Hampton  for  two  successive 

for  each  mile  of  railroad.    She  has  482*29  in-  years,  and  both  the  Slater  and  Peabody  funds 

habitants  for  each  mile  of  railroad,  and  10*92  have  increased  their  appropriations.    I'wenty- 

feet  of  railway  for  each  inhabitant.    The  tax  on  eight  of  the  senior  class  of  1894  were  graduated, 

rail  roods  to  support  the  Government  in  1893-'94  making  a  record  of  over  2,000  teachers  from  the 

was  $222,363.08;  to  support  schools,  $73,335.20;  school,  who  have  instructed  129,974  pupils.   The 

and  to  defray  salary  of  Railroad  Commissioner,  most  marked  change  has  occurred  wnere  the  In- 

etc.,  $4,586.42;  total,  $300,264.70.  dian  graduates  settle,  for  they  are  an  example 

Edacatlon. — ^The  biennial  report  of  the  Super-  even  in  the  matter  of  clothing  and  cooking, 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction  appeared  in  At  the  University  College  of  Medicine,  incor- 
1895,  but  the  growth  indicated  in  his  latest  re-  porated  in  Richmond,  in  May,  1893,  were  ma- 
port  was  a  forecast  of  continued  success  and  tricnlated  83  students  in  medicine  and  22  in  the 
prosperity.  Never  before  has  Virginia  shown  school  of  dentistry.  The  Virginia  Hospital, 
such  zeal  and  energy  on  the  subject  of  educa-  opened  in  1894,  is  connected  with  this  college, 
tion.  There  is  still  decided  objection  to  co-  The  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  Virginia 
educational  institutions.  Roanoke  College,  at  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  at  Blacks- 
Salem,  announced  at  its  commencement  exer-  burg,  opened  with  327  students.  A  new  barracks 
cises,  in  June,  1894,  that  young  women  over  six-  has  been  added.  State  students  have  their  tui- 
teen  would  be  admitted  to  the  classes  as  special  tion  free.    * 

student^*,  but  not  as  candidates  for  degrees.   The  The  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute 

University  of  Virginia  admits  special  students  enrolled  347  students.    The  necessary  expenses 

to  enter  for  written  examinations ;  but  the  ma-  of  regular  students  for  eight  months  amount  to 

jority  report  of  the  faculty  on  the  admission  of  $60:  State  students  are  charged  $40. 

women  to  the  academic  schools,  disapjiroving  of  Roanoke  College,  at  Salem,  has  403  students, 

it,  was  adopted  with  1  dissenting  vote.  and  received  gifts  amounting  to  $3,000  toward 

The  latest  statistics  show  that  there  are  7,902  current  expenses, 

public  .schools  in  Virginia— 5,679  for  white  and  The  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 

2,223  for  colored  pupils.    There  are  5,868  white  Dumb  and  the  Blind  maintained  during  the 

and  2,064  colored  teachers,  and  the  number  of  lost  scholastic  year  82  deaf  and  dumb  and  51 

pupils  enrolled  is  348,471,  of  whom  227,696  are  blind  students.   Residents  of  the  State  are  main- 
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tained  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  if  paupers,  practical  test  with  gratifying  results — namely, 

enjoying  all  scholastic  advantages,  besides  food  the  farmers'  institutes,  the  benefits  offered  by 

and  clothing.    If  they  are  able  to  pay,  they  are  the  Federal  Weather  Service  Bureau,  and  the 

charged  $130  a  year  for  board  and  clothinjf,  but  great  advantages  accruing  from  fertilizers, 

tuition  is  free.  The  institution  has  no  vested  fund,  The  fertilizer  law,  while  not  fair  or  equitable, 

but  the  annual  State  appropriation  is  $85,000.  and  not  embracing  provisions  recommended  by 

William  and  Mary,  the  oldest  college  in  the  the  board,  has  been  faithfully  administered,  and 

colonies  except  Harvard  (which  still  receives  a  has  secured  to  the  farmers  ot  the  State  immunity 

certain  yearly  income  from  the  Crown,  from  an  from  fraud  and  imposition  in  the  purchase  of 

endowment  settled  on  it  hy  the  sovereigns  for  fertilizers. 

whom  it  was  named),  enrolled  169  students  dur-  The  appropriation  reported  to  the  credit  of 

ing  189^*94     In  order  to  establish  in  connec-  the  board  by  the  Auditor  was  $13,000,  $3,000  of 

tion  with  the  college  a  system  of  normal  in-  which  was  set  a]>art  from  the  fund  derived  from 

struction  and  training  of  young  white  men  for  the  fees  on  fertilizers,  **  for  all  expenses  in  the 

teachers  in  the  State  public  school,  the  State  collection  of  taxes  on  fertilizers  and  fertilizing 

annually  appropriates  $10,000  to  this  college,  companies."    The  fees  collected  from  the  latter 

which  permits  it  to  send  1  student  from  every  were  $9,180,  and  the  cost  of  executing  the  fer- 

district  and  1  for  every  additional  delegate  to  tilizer  law  in  this  fiscal  year  was  $7,156.6^,  with 

the  House  of  Delegates,  under  these  terms :  That  no  allowance  for   collection    or  disbursement 

the  student  receive  all  tuition  free,  and  that  his  This  necessitated  a  charge  of  $4,156.88  against 

food,  lights,  and  washing  shall  be  guaranteed  the  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000.     The  item- 

him  at  $10  a  month ;  provided  he  bind  himself,  ized  account  shows  a  total  expenditure  for  all 

on  leaving  the  college,  to  teach  two  years.  purposes  of  $11,715.83;  hence  there  lapsed  into 

The  Miller  Manual-Labor  School  has  an  en-  the  treasuiy.  of  the  $18,000  placed  to  the  credit 

dowment  of  $1,800,000.    The  students  for  1808-  of  the  board  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  vear 

'94  were  95  girls  and  167  boys.  1894-'95,  $1,284.17.    The  cost  of  the  department 

The  State  Library,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  to  the  taxpayers  of  Virginia  was  $2,535.83. 

buildings  of  that  character  in  the  South,  was  The  work  in  the  field  and  the  laboratory  has 

completed  in  November.    It  cost  $174,200.  been  larger  in  1894  than  in  any  previous  year. 

Legal  Decision. — Since  1879  the  Constitu-  Mining  is  slowly  developing  and    increasing; 
tion  of  the  State  of  Virginia  has  limited  the  every  new  mine,  according  to  the  law,  is  investi- 
iurisdiction  of  magistrates    in    cases  of  petit  gated  and  reported.    The  report  of  assays  made 
larceny  of  a  dischai'ge  of  the  accused,  or  bail  for  by  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and   Mechanical 
the  crime  accused  of,  or  the  necessity  of  await-  College  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  Board  of 
ing  trial  before  a  grand  jury.    Out  of  this  law  Agriculture  shows  this  examination.     This  year 
grew  two  famous  test  cases,  the  Brown  vs.  Epps,  the  pests  of  insects  increased  greatly,  and  fungous 
sergeant  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  and  the  Mary  diseases  have  attacked  vegetables,*  but  the  corn- 
Miller  case.    The  first,  a  habeas  corpus  case,  cost  mission  had  no  authority  to  employ  an  entomoi- 
the  State  large  criminal  expenses,  besides  that  of  ogist.    There  is  no  legislation  for  drainage ;  in- 
having  the  Constitution  amended,  the  amend-  closures  are  locally  controlled  in  every  section, 
ment  being  one  of  the  two  tickets  voted  at  the  The  board  has  had  no  distribution  of  seed  since 
November  election,  and  decided  unanimously  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  supply  from  the  United 
the  amendment.     In  the  Mary  Miller  case  the  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  distribn- 
late  court,  of  which  L.  L.  Lewis  was  president,  tion  of  bought  seed  does  not  repay  the  cost  until 
decided  that  sections  4106  to  4108  of  the  code,  the  experiment  stations  and  State  farms  produce 
which  confer  upon  police  justices  and  justices  of  seed  of  new  and  the  best  variety.    These,  and  the 
the  peace,  in  addition  to  the  jurisdiction  ex-  lack  of  effort  in  the  matter  of  immigration,  are 
ercised  by  them  as  conservators  of  the  peace,  some  of  the  difficulties  under  which  tbe  Board  of 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  county  and  the  Agriculture  labors.    There  were  no  farmers'  in- 
corporation courts  for  the  trial  of  petty  offenses  stitutes  this  year  (1893--'94).    In  December,  1893. 
already  enumerated,  were  in  conflict'  with  the  the  San  Jos4  or  Pemiciosas  scale  appeared  in  the 
constitutional  provision  guaranteeing  a  trial  by  fruit-growing  region  of  middle  Virginia,  near 
jury  in  all  criminal  prosecutions.    The  present  Charlottesville,  where  large  quantities  of  wine 
court  decides  that  not  only  is  the  act  as  amended  are  manufactured.    The  State  Board  of  Agrical- 
not  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  but  that  no  ture  appealed  to  the  United  States  department 
conflict  existed  before  such  amendment,  and  for  assistance,  for  the  pest  threatened  tne  whole 
therefore  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  must   be  Atlantic  coast.    The  anected  trees  were  cut  down 
denied  and  the  prisoner,  Brown,  must  be  re-  and  burned.    Infected  fruit  brought  from  Cali- 
mitted  to  the  sergeant  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  fornia,  where  the  epidemic  had  done  great  harm, 
Tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  per  annum  will  be  is  supposed  to  have  distributed  the  larvie. 
saved  the  State  by  this  decision.  The  peanut  crop  did  not  prosper  this  year,  but 

Agriculture. — The  President  of   the    State  the  cultivated  blackberry  was  jv  large  source  of 

Board  of  Agriculture  prefaces  the  report  of  the  revenue.     The  beet-sugar  industry   was  given 

commissioner  with  the  statement  that  the  Vir-  s}iecial  attention,  and  its  best  re^sults  wcpp  ob- 

ginia  Board  of  Agriculture  was  created  by  the  tained  in  Augusta  County.    The  commissioner 

Assembly  in  1888,  that  it  is  composed  of  10  mem-  recommends  that,  while  wheat  and  corn  can  not 

bers,  all  practical  farmers  and  serving  without  be  profitably  raised  for  market,  dairying,  stock, 

any  emolument  whatever,  and  that  to  every  sug-  ana  truck  farms  can  be  made  sources  of  profit 

gestion  proffered  by  this  board  the  Assembly  and  support. 

has  turned  a  deaf  ear.    But  certain  of  these  sug-  Immigration. — On  Oct.  16,  1894.  an  Immi- 

gestions  have  to  a  limited  extent  been  put  to  a  gration  Convention  was  held  in  Hichmond,  at 
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which  the  resources  of  the  State  were  fully  dis-  North  and  South  and  wide  discussion  ensued, 

cussed  and  a  warm  welcome  was  offered  to  re-  When  the  authorities  learned  the  temper  of  the 

spectable  immigrants.    The  German- American  people  the  original  names  were  at  once  restored 

Association  of  Virginia  was  represented  by  Dr.  to  the  two  places. 

Paul  Menzel,  and  other  interested  foreigners  Monuments. — In  Fredericksburg,  on  May  10, 

urgckl  the  attention  of  the  people  to  turning  the  the  National  Mary  Washington  Memorial  As- 

tide  of  immigration  from  tne  West  to  the  South,  sociation  raised  and  dedicated  a  monument  to 

A  society  for  the  promotion*  of  good  roads  was  the  memory  of  the  mother  of  Washington.    It 

also  formed.    The  report  of  the  Association  of  is  a  plain  white  marble  obelisk  50  feet  high,  11 

Engineers  showed  that  the  bad  roads  in  the  feet  square  at  the  base.    On  May  22  a  monu- 

SU'ite  cost  $2,478,918.97  more  than  the  total  tax  ment  was  dedicated  in  memory  of  the  private 

collected  in  the  State,  or  for  each  unit  of  popu-  soldiers  and  sailors  who  perished  on  the  side  of 

lation  $2.58  per  annum  is  lost.     In  spite  of  its  the  Confederacy  in  the  civil  war.    The  site  se- 

^reat  advantages,  Virginia  increased  only  9*48  lected  was  a  commanding  one  on  Libby  Hill,  in 

per  cent,  in  population  from  1880  to  1800,  less  Richmond,  and  the  statue,  of  which  William  L. 

than    any  State  in  the   Union   except  Maine,  Shepherd  was  the  artist,  is  of  heroic  size  and  in 

Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire.    Of  the  502,917  bronze.    In  Boydton,  Nov.  24,  the  corner  stone  of 

immigrants  that  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  monument  to  the  Confederate  soldiers  of 

the  year  ending  June  #30,  only  583  were  bound  Mecklenburg  County  was  laid, 

for  Virginia.    Only  1*1  of  the  population  is  for-  The  presidential   mansion   of   the    Southern 

eign  born.    The   immigration  Convention  de-  Confederacy,  afterward  the  headquarters  of  the 

cided  that,  to  produce  different  results,  it  should  army  of  occupation,  and  later  a  public  school, 

advertise  the  resources  of  the  State,  remove  the  was  bought  by  the  city  of  Richmond  and  turne(l 

impression  that  the  school  facilities  are  poor,  over,  on  May  28,  to  the  Ijadies*  Confederate  Me- 

have  good  roads,  and  send  out  agents  to  those  morial  Library  Society,  to  be  used  as  a  museum 

countries  from  which  immigration  is  desired.  of  Confederate  ralics. 

Gold. — A  gold  mine  in  Buckingham  County  Political. — There  were  two  Questions  before 

which  was  o[)ened  and  worked  successfully  half  the  people  at  the  election  in  November,  1894 : 

a  century  ago  has  been  reopened,  and  by  the  first,  to  elect  congressmen ;  secorAl,  a  constitu- 

cyandine  process  is  giving  a  satisfactory  yield,  tional  amendment  concerning  the  trial  of  petty 

Some  of  the  selected  and  picked  ore  taken  from  larceny  cases  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury, 

the  Borker  mine  yielded  $100,000  in  one  year.  There  were  three  parties  in  the  congressional 

Appomattox. — In  the  county  of  Appomattox  field — the  Democratic,  the  Republican,  and  the 

there  were  two  villages  of  that  name.    One  was  '  Populist.    The  Democrats  carried  the  State  by 

Appomattox  railway  .station,  and  the  other  the  2,500.  electing  9  out  of  10  representatives,  the 

place  of  Gen.  Lee's  surrender.    They  were  two  only^Republican  elected  being  Qen.  James  Walker, 

miles  apart,  and  much  confusion  resulted  in  the  of  the  Ninth  District.   At  the  election  the  Walton 

Post  Office  Department  as  to  the  delivery  of  the  or  Australian  ballot  was  used  for  the  first  time, 

mails.     The    rostmaster-General  therefore  or-  Its  workings  were  successful  among  intelligent 

dered  that  old  Appomattox  Courthouse  be  called  voters.   The  question  regarding  the  trial  of  petty 

Surrender,  and  tne  railway  station,  which  is  also  larceny  cases  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury 

now  the  county  seat,  be  called  Appomattox.    A  and  relegating  them  to  the  justice  court  was 

remonstrance  from  the  press  throughout  the  overwhelmingly  carried. 
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WASHINGTON,  a  Pacific  coast  State,  ad-  The  Legislature  rneet^  biennially,  on  the  first 

mitted  to  the  Union  Nov.  11,  1889 ;  area,  69,180  Monday  of  January  in  odd-numbered  years, 

square  miles.    Population,  according  to  the  cen-  Finances. — The  State  Treasurer's  report  for 

BUS  of  1890,  349,390 ;  estimated  in  1894  at  410,-  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1894.  represented 

000.    Capital,  Olympia.  business  of  unusual  importance.    Total  receipts, 

GoTernment—'rhe  State  officers  during  the  $525,035.57;  disbursements.  $519,408.71;  cash 

year  were:  Governor,  John  H.  McGraw,  Repub-  balance,  $251,651.65.     For  the  quarter  ending 

lican;   Lieutenant-Governor,  Prank    11.   Luce;  Sept.  30  the  ctish  balance  was  $290,819.70.    The 

Secretary  of  State,  James  H.  Price ;  Treasurer,  fi!*cal  year  begins  and  ends  March  31.     The 

Ozro  A.  Bowen:  Auditor.   Laban  R.   Grimes;  Treasurer's  balance  on  Oct.  31.  1894,  showed  a 

Attorney-General,  William  C.  Jones;  Superin-  total  ciish  balance,  distributed  among  the  vari- 

tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Charles  W.  Bean ;  ous  funds,  of  $275,890.17. 

Land  Commissioner.  William  T.  Forrest;  State  The  State  Boani  of  Equalization  has  appor- 

Printer,  Oliver  C.  White ;  Adjutant  General,  R.  tioned  to  each  county  the  amount  of  t-ax  to  be 

G.  O'Brien ;  Chief  Justice,  R.  O.  Dunbar ;  Asso-  paid  the  State  to  meet  the  expenses  for  1894, 

ciates,  T.  C.  Stiles,  John  P.  Hoyt,  T.  J.  Anders;  giving  a  total  of  $648,870,  at  the  nite  of  2-808 

Superior  Judge,  Mason  Irwin ;  Senator,  Watson  mills.    The  total  amount  of  real,  personal,  and 

C.  Squire;  Congressmen,  John  L.  Wifton  and  railroad  State  property  was  estimated  at  $226,- 

W.  II.  Doolittle ;  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health,  245.182. 

Dr.  George  S.  Armstrong;  State  Librarian,  M.  The  receipts  of  the  Auditor's  office  were  in- 

Gilbert.  creased  in  May  by  payments  of  the  2-per-cent. 
VOL.  xxxiv.— 49  A 
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but  tho  annual  Slate  "PP-^Pr'"^'"" 'n^V^-^'. 

^,&Ct  LtUed  on  it  ;>>■  the  ^overejp 

whom  it  was  named),  enrolled  lttB.8t"?f" 

r  1893-'irt.    In  order  lo  e.tabhsh  m 

'n  with  the  colIejjH  a  a}-st«m  of  n 


■    ,«  reimburse  it  lor  tbo  out- 

„ih  certain  railway?   eoncern- 

^,  of  harbor  linf*.  injunctions 

sjiil  the  decicion  given  tbat  suc-ft 

;,f(nftble  lo  public  polity. 

/i,and  CoininiBsion  reports    »   toiai 

iinds  selected  under  Ihe  sereral  a<^J^ 

■;^  known   as   land-grant  r  "'     *" 


tion  with  trie  coiitKn  "<■.'- --,. 

siruclion  and  training  "'  f.""°'^  **!' 
tenehers  in  the  Stale  l;"bl'<=  ^^l'™ 
annually  ap|.n.priates  flOf*,  *" 
which  ^rmlts  It  to  «end  1  s  ud 
district  and  1  for  every  additif 
the  House  of  Delepites,  under  1 
the  student  receive  all  tuitior 
too.1,  liRhts.  and  washing  s 
him  at  $10  a  month ;  prov 
on  leaTing  the  college,  to  I 

The  Miller  Manual-La 
dowmentof«1.300.(fm). 
■04  were  85  pirls  and  IP        .    -        ,, 

The  State  Library. ' 
buildings  of  that  ch       -,.;.' 
completed  in  Novei--  -   ■  ■ 

Lego)  BecUloD 
tion  of  the  iitiit* 
iurisdiclion  of  i 
larceny  of  a  di* 
the  crime  accn.' 
ing  trial  balor 
grew  two  fair       r 
sergeant  of  ' 
Miller  case. 
the  Slate  I  ;  .■ 

having  ti         ■;■.- 
ment  Dei  ~  ■  I 


:  J«''rTmpro«meBl«.-The  river  and  W- 

ai  reported   lo  the   House.  April    4.    wc^ 

>«l   and   pa!«d   bj-  Congress  in  A. ip<.fl. 

.,'.,ding  an  appropriation  for  further  ""P'^'y 

iiits  of  the  harbor*  on  Puget  .Snind.     In  ad.l i - 

,ra»  the  appronrialion  of  18«3  for    he  work 

■  U  in  progiisNllie  various  harbors  on  "><?  eoa^t 

nf  Wn^hineton  receive  the  following  amounif  . 

.;    Stair&H);    Wlll.i»   rlvr  ,.."4    ""iS'- 

,;3£  Sid:,TKJ.rtS»llb00;S..ttlo,i™L.l.. 

■  -li"  Wublngton  C.n.l,  »J5.000.    Foe  the  oojrtmo- 

■      'iSol  3.eontr.«  .funri  under  th.l...prr<»-eU 
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■  .'■;  1."   tU  quire  to  beBtonlhg  not  l.t.r  than  Much  1.  ISM. 

V  '^•lAl    <A  to  be  completed  lu  six  years. 

•    r  •""'  "  The  hsrW  work  ol  the  SUte  is  progminc 

"       ■  '»'"Cntr.1  ro-  .ucoessMly.  .coordius  tolbe  prepsred  pl«l..  of 

■■'  fMiSll^-  lbeHt.rb«,:Un.&mn.i».oj»«hthe,»,pMon 

.      .,  '^f '",  Keorescnift-  ot  Hotiuism.  on  Gray's  harbor,  wher^-  instead  oi 

,     ■    ;    ;'«>;. T.»d  the.  deep™™,. he  dr»i8.»B.™ed<. 

■  :••<,»  fflntbebi^    o.etaeou,lder.,ble.reaoceorre.^mtbeboU<m. 
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establisbt^ 
^  filed  Willi 
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I      l*''i....n™  monev  for  the  surveys,   I 


ancouwer,  v  iiir^i'  v-.p...^-.  .      .     „        • 

The  number  of  school  distncls  in  the  htale  in 

1804    «r  1,741;    tehoolhouses.    1.6.M;    ^h™l 

Ihe     ehildt^nt,  nttendanc-e.  112,300;  leachens  3.W0, 
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*^'e  of  school  flounders,  herring,  and  some  500,000  pounds  of 

« lO;  amount  other  fish,  includmg  trout.    The  number  of  men 

,r  of  acres  of  in  this  industry  on  Puget  Sound  is  775. 

•  .  value  of  school  The  valuation  of  a  year's  shipment  of  oysters 
'<<V  And  clam^  was  |99,08&.    The  total  value  of  Co- 

"*  j.^'"  ».              ^            •  ^^  reserves  for  the  lumbia  river  salmon  and  sturgeon  catch,  Puget 

•  ■-*    '"      "•  •                        State :    The  Skoho-  Sound  fish,  oysters,  etc.,  and  Willapa  Bay  and 

^*.       -  *S              .  Payallup.  Snohomish,  Gray's  harbor  output  was  $1,106,226. 

»  '            immi,  Colville,  and  Ya-  The  State  Land  Commissioners  in  the  notable 

V              iident,  Mr.  Eells,  was  ap*  matter  of  the  applications  to  purchase  lands  in 

.'  '  \                    lilt,  but  the  Indians  have  so  the  Mason  County  oyster-bed  cases  gave  its  de- 

^eneral  civilization  that  the  cision  through    Commissioner    Brainerd,    that 

'     '              t^ent  is  this  year  abolished.  they  are   now,  and  always  have   been,  natural 

,iiting  for  county  repairs,  the  In-  oyster  beds,  and  so  are  not  subject  to  sale. 

voluntarily  and  thoroughly  accom-  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided    that    the 

n  work  themselves.  middle  of  the  river  is  the  boundary  between 

ninook  patois,  introduced  among  the  Oregon  and  Washington  fishery  limits. 

.s  by  the  Hudson    Bay  Company  since  Shipping. — The  steamboats  and  sailing  ves- 

„  is  a  hybrid  language  composed  of  Eng-  sels  in  the  State  have  a  total  valuation  of  $1,- 
.1,  French,  and  the  dialects  of  the  various  015,721.  The  United  States  naval  station  for 
( ribes.  It  came  into  general  use  to  facilitate  Puget  Sound,  across  Orchard  Bay,  near  Sidney, 
trade  with  them,  and  is,  in  some  features,  de-  1^  mile,  has  been  in  process  of  construction  for 
serving  of  study.  The  native  languages  of  the  two  years.  It  is  to  be  completed  in  five  years 
tribes  are  replete  with  poetic  ideas  and  fancies,  from  the  time  of  beginning.  Th^  United  Scates 
and  are  responsible  for  such  familiar  names  in  Marine  Hospital  is  in  Jefferson  County, 
the  State  as  Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  Hoquiam,  and  Railways. — The  Toledo  Railroad  and  Im- 
for  a  list,  not  so  familiar,  of  the  names  given  to  provement  Company  has  filed  articles  with  the 
counties,  towns,  and  waters  of  the  State  as:  Secretary  of  State  to  build  a  new  railway  from 
Pataha,  Wiahkah,  Tatoosh,  Kitsap,  Klickitat,  Toledo,  Lewis  County,  to  a  point  on  the  North- 
Asotin,  Washougal,  Kittitas,  Kamilchie,  Wah-  crn  Pacific  Railroad.  The  Midland  Pacific  made 
kiahkum,  Cathamct,  Chewelah,  and  Kamokawa.  a  contract  in  November  for  the  building  of  iU$ 
The  Indians  near  Olympia  prepared  and  made  fourth  section  through  central  Washington,  with 
an  excellent  exhibition  at  this  yearns  Interstate  termini  at  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  The  two  trans- 
Fair  of  native  and  basket  work  and  a  model  of  continental  lines  of  the  Great  Northern  aud 
the  former  manner  of  building  their  homes.  By  Northern  Pacific  are  now  completed  across  the 
a  recent  decision  of  the  Interior  Department  the  State,  each  having  its  termini  at  Seattle  and 
lands  of  the  Indians  are  placed  under  the  control  Tacoma.  The  total  number  of  miles  of  railway 
of  the  General  Government.  in  Washington  is  2,823,  with  side  tracking  of 
Fisheries.— Of  the  1,800  varieties  of  fishes  316  miles.  The  total  valuation  of  main  lines  is 
that  are  native  to  the  waters  of  North  America,  $17,268,246;  side  tracking  valued  at  $665,131. 
500  are  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  coast  waters  and  The  cable,  horse,  and  electric  railways  in  the 
600  to  tne  tributaries.  The  State  has  accumu-  State  have  a  total  valuation  of  $726,604. 
lated  a  fish-hatchery  fund  from  taxation  of  Electric  Interests. — The  telegraph,  t«le- 
fishermen  and  canners,  and  it  is  desired  to  have  phone,  and  electric  lines  have  a  total  valuation 
this  appropriated  to  establish  hatcheries  in  the  of  $600,891. 

tributaries  of  the  Columbia.  During  the  year.  Lumber. — The  lumber  mills  are  working  to 
cold-storage  plants  and  fresh-fish  dealers  pur-  full  capacity,  and  the  lumber  and  wood-working 
chased  salmon  to  the  value  of  $75,000.  The  industries  and  their  dependencies  are  receiving 
fishermen  wer«  paid  by  Washington  canneries  constant  additions.  Giant  trees  of  frequent  cut- 
5  cents  a  pound  fpr  salmon,  the  catch  amount-  ting  measure  11  feet  in  diameter,  many  yielding 
ing  to  6,721,435  pounds,  making  $360,071.75  in  30,000  feet  of  timber.  Logs  are  furnished  more 
amount  paid ;  average  weight  of  fish.  20  pounds,  immense  than  from  any  other  State.  The  huge 
The  Washington  fishermen  sold  to  Oregon  can-  timbers  and  trunks  that  once  composed  the  State 
neries  salmon  to  the  amount  of  $150,000.  The  building  at  the  World's  Fair  w^ere  loaded  upon 
fall  pack  previously  was  small,  only  43.000  a  schooner  in  May,  to  sail  from  Chicago  for 
eases  the  amount  paid  to  fishermen  l>eing  France,  to  be  reconstructed  and  exhibited  at 
$35,000.  Sturgeon  to  the  amount  of  3,358,000  Cherbourg.  Many  of  the  timbers  were  3  feet 
pounds,  and  cjiviar  amounting  to  55,310  pounds,  s(juare  and  140  feet  long.  The  Puget  Sound 
were  prepared  for  market,  valued  at  $52,635.50;  pipe  factory  carries  on  a  business  of  extraordi- 
and  $25,000  was  received  from  fish  dealers  from  nary  character  and  extent.  It  manufactures 
cold-storage  companies.  water  pipes  from  logs  of  red  cedar  for  most  of 
On  Willapa  Bay  and  Gray*s  harbor  the  catch  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  pipes 
amounted  to  about  208,500  pounds  of  salmon,  are  capable  of  use  under  high  pressure,  and  large 
The  amount  paid  to  fishermen  for  canneries  for  shipments  are  sent  to  Brirish  Columbia.  The 
salmon  was  $23,439,  while  fresh  fish  and  stilted  output  is  computed  to  be  about  6  miles  of  as- 
salmon  to  the  amount  of  $11,000  was  also  sold  sorted  sizes  a  month. 

in  this  district.  The  State's  foreign  shipments  from  the  sound 

The  species  of  fishes  caught  were;   Sockeye  alone  to  December,  1894,  gave  a  total  of  81,- 

salmon,  silver  salmon,  haddock  salmon,  steel  head  474,743  feet.    The  shingles  amounted  to  a  little 

salmon,  Quinaiutt  salmon,  fall  salmon,  halibut,  over  12,000,000. 

smelt,  cod,   black  cod,  rock  cod,   ling,  perch.  The  State  delegation  from  the  Trans-Missis- 
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tax  on  net  premiums  received  by  insurance  com-  Federal  Goremment  to  roimbarse  it  for  the  out- 

panies  doing  business  in  the  State.  lay  afterward. 

Vital  Statistics. — The  published  report  for  In  the  contest  with  certain  railways  ooncem- 

1893  of  Dr.  (tcorge  S.  Armstrong,  Secretary  of  ing  establishment  of  harbor  lines,  injunctions 

Uie  Board  of  Health,  shows  the  number  of  deaths  were  dissolved,  and  the  decision  given  that  such 

per  1,000  of  {K)pulation  to  be  3'0;  the  number  of  were  not  conformable  to  public  polity, 

births  to  be  0*15.     During  the  year  there  were  The  State  Land  Commission  reports  a  total 

],b74  marriages  in  the  State.  acreage  of  lands  selected  under  the  several  acts: 

State  Capitol. — Some    changes    have    been  of  Congress  known   as   land-grant  acts  to  be 

made  in  the  membership  of  the  C*apitol  Commis-  437,750  acres. 

sion.     Legal  technicalities  have  required  adjust-  Harbor  ImprOTementS. — The  river  and  bar- 

ment,  but  the  delay  in  the  preliminary  work  of  bor  bill  reported  to  the   House,  April  4,  wcs 

the  board  results  to  the  advantage  of  the  proj.  modified   and  passed   by  Congress  in   Augu>T. 

ect.    The  people  are  assured  of  the  competence  providing  an  appropriation  for  further  improvc- 

of  the  commission,  and  that  the  terms  of  the  ments  of  the  harbors  on  Puget  Sound.     In  addi- 

grant  will  keep  the  expenses  within  the  limits  tion  to  the  appropriation  of  1B93  for  the  work 

of  the  apDropriution.  now  in  progress,  tne  various  harbors  on  the  coast 

Prof.  W.  11.  Ware,  of  Columbia  University,  of  Washington  receive  the  following  amounts: 
New  York  city,  was  appointed  as  expert  to  con-  Olyinpia,  1^0.000;  Everett,  $10,000;  Swinoroish 
sider  188  plans  submitted  by  architects  from  .Slough,  $25,000;  Willapa  river  and  harbor, 
various  (larts  of  the  country.  He  selected  from  $13,350;  Gray's  harlior  and  Chehalis  river,  $25,- 
6,  as  worthy  of  acceptance,  plan  No.  17,  by  Er-  000;  Cowlitz  river,  $3,000;  snag  boat  for  Puget 
nest  Flagg,  of  New  York.  This  plan  received  the  Sound  and  tributaries.  $14,000;  Seatt  Ic,  for  Lake 
first  prize,  as  best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  Washington  Canal,  $25,000.  For  the  const  rue- 
structure  and  appropriation.  The  second  prize,  tion  of  this  canal  a  company  has  been  formed 
of  $1,500,  was  given  to  William  M.  Kenvon,  of  and  a  contract  signed  under  the  law  approved 
Minneapolis;  the  third,  of  $1,000,  to  W.  H.  March  1,  1893.  The  terms  of  the  contract  re- 
Dennis  and  O.  P.  Dennis,  of  Tacoma;  the  quire  its  beginning  not  later  than  March  1, 1895, 
fourth^  of  $.'>00,  to  German  &  De  Waard,  of  to  be  completed  in  six  years. 
Duluth,  and  Vi.  K  Brown,  of  Chicago.  The  harbor  work  of  the  State  is  progressing 

The  plan  in  general  consists  of  a  central  ro-  successfully,  according  to  the  prepared  plans  of 

tunda,  to  the  north  of  which  is  the  Senate  cham-  the  Harbor  Line  Commission,  with  the  exception 

ber  and  to  the  south  the  House  of  Kepresenta-  of  Hoquiam,  on  Gray*8  harbor,  where,  instead  of 

tives,  with  the  main  en tnince  at  the  east  and  the  •  deepening,  the  dredging  seemed  to  fill  up  the 

supreme  court  at  the  west.    Ample  corridors  channel.    Tncoma  harbor  lines  were  established 

traverse  the  building  parallel  to  the  principal  Sept.  5,  and  tbe  Hoquiam  maps  were  filed  with 

axis.    Entrances  are  at  the  ea<«t  and  west,  on  the  the  Chehalis  County  auditor  Sept.  6. 

first  and  basement  floors.     Committee  rooms  During  the  night  cf  Dec.  6  a  great  subsidence 

and  dependencies  are  arranged  for  in  the  base-  over  a  considerable  area  occurred  in  the  bottom 

ment.    The  structure  will  have  a  dome  of  noble  of  Puget  Sound.    An  investigation  was  insti- 

proportions.  in    open-work    masonry,  crowned  tuted,  and  on  Dec.  13  it  was  reported  that  the 

with  a  figure  of  Victory.    The  style  of  architec-  water  was  deeper  than  before  the  landslide — at 

ture  is  a  variation  of  modern  German  renais-  the  shore  line,  60  feet;  700  feet  out,  40  feet; 

sance.    The  principal  fa^iide  presents  a  grand  800  feet  out,  25  feet :  giving  an  area  estimated 

colonnade  upon  a  basement  of  pure  simplicity,  at  800  feet  in  width,  and  covering  about  20 

terminating  in  square  pavilions,  broken  in  the  acres.    Later  soundings  indicated  the  center  of 

center  by  the  main  entrance,  placed  in  a  great  the  depression  to  be  about  1,000  feet  from  the 

niche,  and  by  the  ends  of  the  transverse  col-  shore  line.    The  railway  company  has  1«200  feet 

umns. .  The  interspaces  are  closed  with  supports  of  d(x*kage  to  replace,  and  has  also  to  rebuild 

for  statuary,  and  there  is  a  central  group  over  the  wharves  and  wai-ehouse  that  slipped  into  the 

the   main  entrance.      Limestone    from    native  bay.    No  permanent  retaining  wail  is  possible, 

quarries  is  the  material  proposed,  with  timber,  ami  piling  is  necessitated, 

also  from  the  State,  and  Tenino  stone  for  the  Charities. — The  State  supports  the  following 

foundation.    The  site  selected  has  a  wide  view  institutions:  The  Soldiers* Home,  Ort ing.  Pierce 

of  Puget  Sound.  The  grounds  have  been  cleared,  County ;   Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Steilacoom, 

the  lake  upon  it  drained,  and  bids  accepted  for  Pierce' County ;  another  at  Medical  Lake,  Spo- 

all  the  work.    The  grounds  are  to  be  laid  out  in  kane  County :   Penitentiary,   Walla  W^alla.  in 

a  park,  with  a  driveway  100  feet  wide  around  Walla  Walla  County;  and   the  State  Fair,  at 

the  entire  tract.    The  bill  calls  for  the  coniple-  North  Yakima,  Yakima  County,  which  combines 

tion  of  the  edifice  in  18J)0.  charitable  and  educational  advantages. 

State  Lands. — State  warrants  are  steadily  Education.  — The    educational    institutions 

increasing  in  value.    The  market  price  in  Janii-  proper  are:  University,  Seattle,  Kings  County; 

ary  was   1  per  cent,  higher  than  for  the  last  Agricultural   College  and  School    of    Science. 

month  of  1893,  quoted  at  07  cents.    School  and  Pullman,   Whitman  County;    Normal    School, 

tide  lands  arc  being  sold.    The  amendment  to  El lensburg.  Kittitas  County ;  another  at  Cheney, 

the  sundry  civil  bill  authorized  the  Governor  to  Spokane    County;    Reform    School.    Chehalis, 

apply  to  the  Surveyor  General  for  the  temporary  Lewis  County;  and  School  for  Defective  Youth, 

reservation  of  townships  still  unsurveyed.  from  Vancouver.  Clarke  (^ountv. 

which  the  State  may  make  selections  on  the  The  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State  in 

various  land  grants,  and  also  authorizing  the  1894    was    1.741:   f'Chool houses.   1.654;   schrK»l 

Slate  to  advance  money  for  the  surveys,  the  children  in  attendance,  112,300;  teachers,  3,080. 
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The  value  of  stchool  property,  exclusive  of  school  flounders,  herrin|^,  and  some  500,000  pounds  of 

lands,  in  January,  1894,  was  $4,872,710 ;  amount  other  fish,  includmg  trout.    The  number  of  men 

paid  to  teachers,  $881,048;  number  of  acres  of  in  this  industry  on  Puget  Sound  is  775. 

s3hool  land.  2,4^,480;  minimum  value  of  school  The  valuation  of  a  year's  shipment  of  oysters 

land,  $24,844,000.  and  clam^  was  $99,080.    The  total  value  of  Co- 

Indlans. — There  have  been  10  reserves  for  the  lumbia  river  salmon  and  sturgeon  catch,  Puget 
Indian  population  of  this  State:  The  Skoho-  Sound  fish,  oysters,  etc.,  and  Willapa  Bay  and 
inish,  Quinaiutt,  Chehalis,  Payallup.  Snohomish,  Gray's  harbor  output  was  $1,106,226. 
Niiiqually,  Squakson,  Lummi,  Colville,  and  Ya-  The  Stat«  Land  Commissioners  in  the  notable 
kima.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  Eells,  was  ap-  matter  of  the  applications  to  purchase  lands  in 
pointed  by  Gen.  Grant,  but  the  Indians  have  so  the  Mason  County  oyster-bed  cases  ^ave  its  de- 
far  advanced  in  general  civilization  that  the  cision  through  Commissioner  Bramerd,  that 
office  of  Indian  agent  is  this  year  abolished.  they  are   now,  and   always  have   been,  natural 

Weary  of  waiting  for  county  repairs,  the  In-  oyster  beds,  and  so  are  not  subject  to  sale, 

dians  have  voluntarily  and  thoroughly  accom-  The  Supremo  Court  has  decided    that    the 

plirfhed  such  work  themselves.                *  middle  of  the  river  is  the  boundary  between 

The  Chinook  patois,  introduced  among  the  Oregon  and  Washington  fishery  limits. 
Indians  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  since  Shipping. — The  steamboats  and  sailing  ves- 
1832,  is  a  hybrid  language  composed  of  Eng-  sels  in  the  State  have  a  total  valuation  of  $1,- 
lish,  French,  and  the  dialects  of  the  various  015,721.  The  United  States  naval  station  for 
tribes.  It  came  into  general  use  to  facilitate  Puget  Sound,  across  Orchard  Bay,  near  Sidney, 
trade  with  them,  and  is,  in  some  features,  de-  1^  mile,  has  been  in  process  of  constniction  for 
serving  of  study.  The  native  languages  of  the  two  years.  It  is  to  be  completed  in  five  years 
tribes  are  replete  with  poetic  ideas  and  fancies,  from' the  time  of  beginning.  The  United  States 
and  are  responfible  for  such  familiar  names  in  Marine  Hospital  is  in  Jefferson  County, 
the  State  as  Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  Hoquiam,  and  Railways. — The  Toledo  Railroad  and  Im- 
for  a  list,  not  so  familiar,  of  the  names  given  to  provement  Company  has  filed  articles  with  the 
counties,  towns,  and  waters  of  the  State  as :  Secretarv  of  State  to  build  a  new  railway  from 
Pataha,  Wiahkah,  Tatoosh,  Kitsap,  Klickitat,  Toledo,  Lewis  County,  to  a  point  on  the  North- 
Asotin,  Washougal,  Kittitas,  Kamilchie,  Wah-  ern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  Midland  Pacific  made 
kiahkum,  Cathamct,  Chewelah,  and  Kamokawa.  a  contract  in  November  for  the  building  of  its 
The  Indians  near  Olympia  prepared  and  made  fourth  section  through  central  Washington,  with 
an  excellent  exhibition  at  this  year's  Interstate  termini  at  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  The  two  trans- 
Fair  of  native  and  basket  work  and  a  model  of  continental  lines  of  the  Great  Northern  aini 
the  former  manner  of  building  their  homes.  By  Northern  Pacific  are  now  completed  across  the 
a  reoent  decision  of  the  Interior  Department  the  State,  each  having  its  termini  at  Seattle  and 
lands  of  the  Indians  are  placed  under  the  control  Tacoma.  The  total  number  of  miles  of  railway 
of  the  General  Government.  in  Washington  is  2,823,  with  side  tracking  of 

Fisheries. — Of  the  1,800  varieties  of  fishes  y  16  miles.    The  total  valuation  of  main  lines  is 

that  are  native  to  the  waters  of  North  America.  $17,268,246;  side  tracking  valued  at  $665,131. 

500  are  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  coast  waters  and  The  cable,  horse,  and  electric  railways  in  the 

600  to  the  tributaries.    The  State  has  accumu-  State  have  a  total  valuation  of  $726,694. 

lated  a  fish-hatchery  fund  from  taxation   of  Electric    Interests. — The    telegraph,   te\e- 

fishermen  and  canners,  and  it  is  desired  to  have  phone,  and  electric  lines  have  a  total  valuation 

this  appropriated  to  establish  hatcheries  in  the  of  $600,891. 

tributaries  of  the  Columbia.    During  the  year.  Lumber. — The  lumber  mills  are  working  to 

cold-storage  plants  and  fresh-fish  dealers  pur-  full  capacity,  and  the  lumber  and  wood-working 

chased  salmon  to  the  value  of  $75,000.    The  industries  and  their  dependencies  are  receiving 

fishermen  were  paid  by  Washington  canneries  constant  additions.    Giant  trees  of  frequent  cut- 

5  cents  a  pound  fpr  salmon,  the  catch  amount-  ting  measure  11  feet  in  diameter,  many  yielding 

ing  to  6,721,435  pounds,  making  $366,071.75  in  30,000  feet  of  timber.    Logs  are  furnished  more 

amount  paid ;  average  weight  of  fish,  20  pounds,  immense  than  from  any  other  State.    The  huge 

The  Washington  fishermen  sold  to  Oregon  can-  timbers  and  trunks  that  once  composed  the  State 

neriee  salmon  to  the  amount  of  $150,000.    The  building  at  the  World's  Fair  were  loaded  upon 

fall   pack  previously  was    small,    only    43.000  a  schooner  in  May,  to  sail  from  Chicago  for 

cases    the  amount    paid  to    fishermen    lieing  France,  to  be  reconstructed  and  exhibited  at 

$35,000.    Sturgeon  to  the  amount  of  3,358,000  Cherbourg.    Many  of  the  timbers  were  3  feet 

pounds,  and  caviar  amounting  to  55,310  pounds,  s(juare  and  140  feet  long.    The  Puget  Sound 

were  prepared  for  market,  valued  at  $52.635.50 ;  pipe  factory  carries  on  a  business  of  extraordi- 

and  $25,000  was  received  from  fish  dealers  from  nary  character  and  extent.      It  manufactures 

cold-storage  companies.  water  pipes  from  logs  of  red  cedar  for  most  of 

On  Willapa  Bay  and  Gray*s  harbor  the  catch  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  pipes 
amounted  to  about  208,500  pounds  of  salmon,  are  capable  of  use  under  high  pressure,  and  large 
The  amount  paid  to  fishermen  for  canneries  for  shipments  are  sent  to  British  Columbia.  The 
salmon  was  $23,439,  while  fresh  fish  and  salted  output  is  computed  to  be  about  6  miles  of  as- 
salmon  to  the  amount  of  $11,000  was  also  sold  sorted  sizes  a  month, 
in  this  district.  The  State's  foreign  shipments  from  the  sound 

The  species  of  fishes  caught  were:   Sockeye  alone  to  December,  1894,  gave  a  total  of  81,- 

salmon,  silver  salmon,  haddock  salmon,  steel  head  474,743  feet.    The  shingles  amounted  to  a  little 

sahnon,  Quinaiutt  salmon,  fall  salmon,  halibut,  over  12,000,000. 

smelt,  cod,   black  cod,  rock  cod,   ling,  perch,  The  State  delegation  from  the  Trans-Missis- 
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tax  on  net  premiums  received  by  insurance  com-  Federal  Government  to  roimbarse  it  for  the  out- 

panies  doing  business  in  the  State.  lay  afterward. 

Vital  Statistics. — The  published  report  for  *In  the  contest  with  certain  railways  concem- 

1893  of  Dr.  George  S.  Armstrong,  Secretary  of  ing  establishment  of  harbor  lines,  injunctions 

the  Board  of  Health,  shows  the  number  of  deaths  were  dissolved,  and  the  decision  given  that  such 

per  1.000  of  ix)pulation  to  be  S-ii;  the  number  of  were  not  conformable  to  public  polity, 

births  to  be  9*15.     During  the  year  there  were  The  State  Land  Commission  reports  a  totnl 

l,y74  marriages  in  the  State.  acreage  of  lands  selected  under  the  several  act> 

State  Capitol. — Some    changes    have    been  of  Congress  known   as   land-grant  acts  to  be 

made  in  the  membership  of  the  Capitol  Commis-  437.750  acres. 

sion.     Ijegal  technicalities  have  required  adjust-  Harbor  ImproTements. — The  river  and  har- 

mcnt,  but  the  delay  in  the  preliminary  work  of  bor  bill  reported  to  the  House,  April  4,  was^ 

the  board  results  to  tiie  advantage  of  the  proj-  modified  and   pa.ssed   by  Congress   m  August, 

ect.    The  people  are  assured  of  the  competence  providing  an  appropriation  for  further  improve- 

of  the  commission,  and  that  the  terms  of  the  ments  of  the  harbors  on  Puget  Sound.     Inaddi- 

grant  will  keep  the  expenses  within  the  limits  tion  to  the  appropriation  of  1893  for  the  work 

of  the  appropriation.  now  in  progress,  the  various  harbors  on  the  coast 

Prof.  W.  R.  Ware,  of  Columbia  University,  of  Washington  receive  the  following  amounts: 

.    \T 1-    „:4... ~:..A-.1 . i.    i— t\t ?_       ,M  tt\.  e\f\e\         -W^  »i       <k./%#\rvn       <-«        ■  •     . 


6,  as  worthy  of  acceptance,  plan  No.  17,  by  Er-    000;  Cowlitz  river,  $3,000;  snag  boat  for  Puget 
nest  Flagg,  of  New  York.   This  plan  received  the    Sound  and  tributaries,  $14,000;  Seattle,  for  Lake 


first  prize,  as  best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  Washington  Canal,  $25,000.  For  the  constnic- 
structure  and  appropriation.  The  second  prize,  tion  of  this  canal  a  company  has  been  formed 
of  $1,500,  was  given  to  William  M.  Kenyon,  of  and  a  contract  signed  under  the  law  approved 
Minneapolis;  the  third,  of  $1,000,  to  W.  H.  March  1,  1893.  The  terms  of  the  contract  re- 
Dennis  and  0.  P.  Dennis,  of  Tacoma;  the  quire  its  beginning  not  later  than  March  1, 1895, 
fourth,  of  $500,  to  German  &  De  Waard,  of  to  be  completed  in  six  years. 
Duluth,  and  W.  E.  Brown,  of  Chicago.  The  harbor  work  of  'the  State  is  progressing 

The  plan  in  general  consists  of  a  central  ro-  successfully,  according  to  the  prepared  plans  of 

tunda,  to  the  north  of  which  is  the  Senate  cham-  the  Harbor  Line  Commission,  with  the  exception 

her  and  to  the  south  the  House  of  Representa-  of  Hoquiam.  on  Gray's  harbor,  where,  instead  of 

tives,  with  the  main  entmnce  at  the  east  and  the-  deepening,  the  dredging  seemed  to  fill  up  the 

supreme  court  at  the  west.    Ample  corridors  channel.    Tacoma  harlxir  lines  were  established 

traverse  the  building  parallel  to  the  principal  Sept.  5,  and  the  Hoquiam  maps  were  filed  with 

axis.    Entrances  arc  at  the  east  and  west^  on  the  the  Chehalis  County  auditor  Sept.  6. 
first  and  basement  floors.     Committee  rooms        During  the  night  cf  Dec.  0  a  great  subsidenci* 

and  dependencies  are  arranged  for  in  the  Uise-  over  a  considerable  area  occurred  in  the  bottom 

roent.    The  structure  will  have  a  dome  of  noble  of  Puget  Sound.    An  investigation  was  insti- 

proportions,   in    open-work    masonry,  crowned  tuted,  and  on  Dec.  13  it  was  reported  that  the 

with  a  figure  of  Victory.    The  style  of  architec-  water  was  deeper  than  before  the  landslide — at 

ture  is  a  variation  of  modern  (German  renais-  the  shore  line,  60  feet;  700  feet  out,  40  feet; 

sance.    The  principal  faytide  presents  a  errand  800  feet  out,  25  feet ;  giving  an  area  estimated 

colonnade  upon  a  basement  of  pure  simplicity,  at  800  feet  in  width,  and  covering  about  2C) 

terminating  in  square  pavilions,  broken  in  the  acres.    Later  soundings  indicate<l  the  center  of 

center  by  the  main  entrance,  placed  in  a  great  the  depression  to  be  about  1,000  feet  from  the 

niche,  and  by  the  ends  of  the  transverse  col-  shore  line.    The  railway  company  has  1,200  feet 

umns. .  The  interspaces  are  closed  with  supports  of  dockage  to  replace,  and  nas  also  to  rebuild 

for  statuary,  and  there  is  a  central  group  over  the  wharves  and  wai-ehouse  that  slipped  into  the 

the   main  entrance.      Limestone    from    native  bay.    No  permanent  retaining  wall  is  possible, 

quarries  is  the  material  proposed,  with  timber,  and  piling  is  necessitated. 

also  from  the  State,  and  Tenino  stone  for  the        Charities. — The  State  supports  the  following 

foundation.    The  site  selected  has  a  wide  view  institutions:  The  Soldiers' Home,  Ort ing.  Pierce 

of  Puget  Sound.  The  grounds  have  been  cleared.  County :   Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Steilacoom, 

the  lake  upon  it  drained,  and  bids  accepted  for  Pierce  County ;  another  at  Medical  l^ke,  Spo- 

all  the  work.    The  grounds  are  to  be  laid  out  in  kane  ('ounty ;   Penitentiary,   Walla   Walla,   in 

a  park,  with  a  driveway  100  feet  wide  around  Walla  AValla  County;  and  the  State   Fair,  at 

the  entire  tract.    The  bill  calls  for  the  comple-  North  Yakima.  Yakima  County,  which  combines 

tion  of  the  edifice  in  18J)0.  charitable  and  educational  advantages. 

State  Lands. — State  warrants  are  steadily        Education.  —  The    educational    institutions 

increasing  in  value.    The  market  price  in  Janu-  proper  are;  University,  Seattle,  Kings  County: 

ary  was   1  per  cent,  higher  than  for  the  last  Agricultural   College  "and   School    of    Science, 

month  of  1893,  qu(»ted  at  97  cents.    School  and  Pullman,   Whitman   County;    Normal    School. 

tide  lands  arc  being  sold.     The  amendment  to  Ellensburg.  Kittitas  County;  another  at  Cheney, 

the  sundry  civil  bill  authorized  the  Governor  to  Spokane    County;    Reform    School.    Chehalis, 

apply  to  the  Surveyor  General  for  the  temporary  Lewis  County;  and  School  for  Defective  Youth, 

reservation  of  townships  still  unsurveyed.  from  Vancouwr,  Clarke  County, 
which  the  State  may  make  selections  on  the        The  number  of  school  dlistricts  in  the  State  in 

various  land  grants,  and  also  authorizing  the  1894    was    1,741:   K'hoolhouses.   1,654;    school 

Slat«  to  advance  money  for  the  surveys,  the  children  in  attendance,  112,300;  teachers,  3,08C. 
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The  value  of  school  property,  exclusive  of  school  flounders,  herrin|^,  and  some  500,000  pounds  of 
lands,  in  January,  1894,  was  $4,872,710;  amount  other  fish,  includmg  trout.  The  number  of  men 
paid  to  teachers,  $881,048;  number  of  acres  of  in  this  industry  on  Puget  Sound  is  775. 
school  land.  2.4^480 ;  minimum  value  of  school  The  valuation  of  a  year*s  shipment  of  oysters 
land,  $24,844,000.  and  clam^  was  $99,080.  The  total  value  of  Co- 
Indians. — There  have  been  10  reserves  for  the  lumbia  river  salmon  and  sturgeon  catch,  Puget 
Indian  population  of  this  State:  The  Skoho-  Sound  fish,  oysters,  etc.,  and  Willapa  Bay  and 
mish,  Quinaiutt,  Chehalis,  Payallup.  Snohomish,  Gray's  harbor  output  was  $1,106,226. 
NisquaJly,  Squakson,  Lummi,  Colville,  and  Ya-  The  Stat«  Land  Commissioners  in  the  notable 
kima.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  Eells,  was  ap-  matter  of  the  applications  to  purchase  lands  in 
pointed  by  Gen.  Grant,  but  the  Indians  have  so  the  Mason  County  oyster*bed  cases  ^ave  its  de- 
far  advanced  in  general  civilization  that  the  cision  through  Commissioner  Bramerd,  that 
office  of  Indian  agent  is  this  year  abolished.  they  are  now,  and  always  have  been,  natural 

Weary  of  waiting  for  county  repairs,  the  In-  oyster  beds,  and  so  are  not  subject  to  sale, 

(lians  have  voluntarily  and  thoroughly  accom-  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided    that    the 

pushed  such  work  themselves.  middle  of  the  river  is  the  boundary  between 

The  Chinook  patois,  introduced  among  the  Oregon  and  Washington  fishery  limits. 
Indians  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  since  Snipping. — The  steamboats  and  sailing  ves- 
1832,  is  a  hybrid  language  composed  of  Eng-  sels  in  the  State  have  a  total  valuation  of  $1,- 
lish,  French,  and  the  dialects  of  the  various  015,721.  The  United  States  naval  station  for 
tribes.  It  came  into  general  use  to  facilitate  Puget  Sound,  across  Orchard  Bay,  near  Sidney, 
trade  with  them,  and  is,  in  some  features,  de-  H  i^i^^*  ^^  ^^n  in  process  of  construction  for 
serving  of  study.  The  native  languages  of  the  two  years.  It  is  to  be  completed  in  five  years 
tribes  are  replete  with  poetic  ideas  and  fancies,  from' the  time  of  beginning.  The  United  States 
and  are  responsible  for  such  familiar  names  in  Marine  Hospital  is  in  Jefferson  County, 
the  State  as  Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  Floquiam,  and  Railways. — The  Toledo  Railroad  and  Im- 
for  a  list,  not  so  familiar,  of  the  names  given  to  provement  Company  has  filed  articles  with  the 
counties,  towns,  and  waters  of  the  State  as:  Secretary  of  State  to  build  a  new  rail wav  from 
Pataha,  Wiahkah,  Tatoosh,  Kitsap,  Klickitat,  Toledo,  Lewis  County,  to  a  point  on  the  North- 
Asotin,  Washougal,  Kittitas,  Kamilchie,  Wah-  ern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  Midland  Pacific  made 
kiahkum,  Cathamct,  Chewelah,  and  Kamokawa.  a  contract  in  November  for  the  building  of  its 
The  Indians  near  Olympia  prepared  and  made  fourth  section  through  central  Washington,  with 
an  excellent  exhibition  at  this  year's  Interstate  termini  at  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  The  two  trans- 
Fair  of  native  and  basket  work  and  a  model  of  continental  lines  of  the  Groat  Northern  ai*d 
the  former  manner  of  building  their  homes.  By  Northern  Pacific  are  now  completed  across  the 
a  recent  decision  of  the  Interior  Department  the  State,  each  having  its  termini  at  Seattle  and 
lands  of  the  Indians  are  placed  under  the  control  Tacoma.  The  total  number  of  miles  of  railway 
of  the  General  Government.  in  Washington  is  2,823,  with  side  tracking  of 
Fisheries. — Of  the  1,800  varieties  of  fishes  316  miles.  The  total  valuation  of  main  lines  is 
that  are  native  to  the  waters  of  North  Americv,  $17,268,246;  side  tracking  valued  at  $665,131. 
500  are  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  coast  waters  and  The  cable,  horse,  and  electric  railways  in  the 
600  to  the  tributaries.  The  State  has  accumu-  State  have  a  total  valuation  of  $726,604. 
lated  a  fish-hatchery  fund  from  taxation  of  Electric  Interests. — The  telegraph,  tele- 
fishermen  and  canners,  and  it  is  desired  to  have  phone,  and  electric  lines  have  a  total  valuation 
this  appropriated  to  establish  hatcheries  in  the  of  $600,891. 

tributaries  of  the  Columbia.    During  the  year.  Lumber. — The  lumber  mills  are  working  to 

cold-storage  plants  and  fresh-fish  dealers  pur-  full  capacity,  and  the  lumber  and  wood- working 

chased  salmon  to  the  value  of  $75,000.     The  industries  and  their  dependencies  are  receiving 

fishermen  were  paid  by  Washington  canneries  constant  additions.    Giant  trees  of  frequent  cut- 

5  cents  a  pound  fpr  salmon,  the  catch  amount-  ting  measure  11  feet  in  diameter,  many  yielding 

ing  to  6,721,435  pounds,  making  $366,071.75  in  30,000  feet  of  timber.    Logs  are  famished  more 

amount  paid ;  average  weight  of  fish,  20  pounds,  immense  than  from  any  other  State.    The  huge 

The  Washington  fishermen  sold  to  Oregon  can-  timbers  and  trunks  that  once  composed  the  State 

neries  salmon  to  the  amount  of  $150,000.    The  building  at  the  World's  Fair  were  loaded  upon 

fall    pack  previously  was   small,    only    43,000  a  schooner  in  May,  to  sail  from  Chicago  for 

eases    the  amount    paid  to    fishermen    l>eing  France,  to  be  reconstructed  and  exhibited  at 

$35,000.    Sturgeon  to  the  amount  of  3,358,000  Cherbourg.    Many  of  the  timbers  were  3  feet 

pounds,  and  c^iviar  amounting  to  55,310  pounds,  square  and  140  feet  long.    The  Puget  Sound 

were  prepared  for  market,  valued  at  $52,635.50;  pipe  factory  carries  on  a  business  of  extraordi- 

and  $25,000  was  received  from  fish  dealers  from  nary  character  and  extent.      It  manufactures 

cold-storage  companies.  water  pipes  from  logs  of  red  cedar  for  most  of 

On  Willapa  Bay  and  Gray's  harbor  the  catch  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi.    The  pipes 

amounted  to  about  208,500  pounds  of  salmon,  are  capable  of  use  under  high  pressure,  and  large 

The  amount  paid  to  fishermen  for  canneries  for  shipments  are  sent  to  British  Columbia.    The 

salmon  was  $23,439,  while  fresh  fish  and  salted  output  is  computed  to  be  about  6  miles  of  as- 

salinon  to  the  amount  of  $11,000  was  also  sold  sorted  sizes  a  month. 

in  this  district.  The  State's  foreign  shipments  from  the  sound 

The  species  of  fishes  caught  were:   Sockeye  alone  to  December,  1894,  gave  a  total  of  81,- 

salmon,  silver  salmon,  haddock  salmon,  steel  head  474,743  feet.    The  shingles  amounted  to  a  little 

salmon,  Quinaiutt  salmon,  fall  salmon,  halibut,  over  12,000,000. 

smelt,  cod,   black  cod,  rock  cod,   ling,  perch.  The  State  delegation  from  the  Trans-Missis- 
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tax  on  net  premiums  received  by  insurance  com-  Federal  Government  to  roimbarse  it  for  the  out- 
pan  ies  doing  business  in  the  State.  lay  afterward. 

Vital  Statistics. — The  published  report  for  In  the  contest  with  certain  railways  concem- 

189y  of  Dr.  George  S.  Armstrong,  Secret^iry  of  ing  establishment  of  harbor  lines,  injunctions 

the  Board  of  Health,  shows  the  number  of  deaths  were  dissolved,  and  the  decision  given  that  such 

per  1,000  of  ix)pulation  to  be  3-();  the  number  of  were  not  conformable  to  public  polity, 

births  to  be  9'15.    During  the  year  there  were  The  State  Land  Commission  reports  a  total 

l,y74  marriages  in  the  State.  acreage  of  lands  selected  under  the  several  aei* 

State  Capitol. — Some    changes    have    been  of  Congress  known   as   land-grant  acts   to  be 

made  in  the  membership  of  the  Capitol  Commis-  437.750  acres. 

sion.     liCgnl  technicalities  have  required  adjust-  Harbor  ImprOTements. — ^The  river  and  har- 

mcnt,  but  the  delay  in  the  prelim iiiary  work  of  bor  bill  reported   to  the   House,  April  4,  wa< 

the  board  results  to  the  advantage  of  the  proj-  modified   and   passed  bjr  Congress   m  August, 

ect.    The  people  are  assured  of  the  competence  providing  an  appropriation  for  further  improve- 

of  the  commission,  and  that  the  terms  of  the  ments  of  the  harbors  on  Puget  Sound.     In  add  i- 

grant  will  keep  the  expenses  within  the  limits  tion  to  the  appropriation  of  1B93  for  the  work 

of  the  appropriation.  now  in  progress,  tne  various  harbors  on  the  coast 

Prof.  W.  R.  Ware,  of  Columbia  University,  of  Washington  receive  the  following  amounts : 
New  York  city,  was  appointed  as  expert  to  con-  Olympia,  INO.OOO ;  Everett,  $10,000:  Swinomish 
sider  188  plans  submitted  by  architects  from  .  Slough,  $25,000;  Willapa  river  and  harbor, 
various  parts  of  the  country.  He  selected  from  $13,850;  Gray's  harbor  and  Chehalis  river.  $25,- 
6,  as  worthy  of  acceptance,  plan  No.  17,  by  Er-  000;  Cowlitz 'river.  $3,000;  snag  boat  for  Puget 
nest  Flagg,  of  New  York.  This  plan  received  the  Sound  and  tributaries.  $14,000;  Seattle,  for  Lake 
first  prize,  as  best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  Washington  Canal,  $25,000.  For  the  construc- 
structure  and  appropriation.  The  second  prize,  tion  of  this  canal  a  company  has  been  formed 
of  $1,500,  wtis  given  to  William  M.  Kenyon,  of  and  a  contract  signed  under  the  law  approved 
Minneapolis;  the  third,  of  $1,000,  to  W.  II.  March  1,  1893.  The  terms  of  the  contract  re- 
Dennis  and  O.  P.  Dennis,  of  Tacoma;  the  quire  its  beginning  not  later  than  March  1, 1895, 
fourth,  of  $500,  to  German  &  De  Waard,  of  to  be  completed  in  six  years, 
Duluth,  and  W.  R  Brown,  of  Chicago.  The  harbor  work  of  'the  State  is  progressing 

The  plan  in  general  consists  of  a  central  ro-  successfully,  according  to  the  prepared  plans  of 

tonda,  to  the  north  of  which  is  the  Senate  cham-  the  Harbor  Line  Commission,  with  the  exception 

ber  and  to  the  south  the  House  of  Represeiita-  of  Hoquiam,  on  Gray's  harbor,  where,  instead  of 
tives,  with  the  main  cntmnce  at  the  east  and  the-  deepening,  the  dredging  seemed  to  fill  up  the 

supreme  court  at  the  west.    Ample  corridors  channel.    Tucoma  harbwr  lines  were  established 

traverse  the  building  parallel  to  the  principal  Sept.  5,  and  the  Hoquiam  maps  were  filed  with 

axis.    Entrances  are  at  the  east  and  west,  on  the  the  Chehalis  County  auditor  Sept.  6. 

first  and  basement  floors.     CV)mmittee  rooms  During  the  night  of  Dec.  6  a  great  subsidene«' 

and  dependencies  are  arranged  for  in  the  base-  over  a  considerable  area  occurred  in  the  bottom 

roent.    The  structure  will  have  a  dome  of  noble  of  Puget  Sound.    An  investigation  was  insti- 

proportions,   in    open-work    masonry,  crowned  tuted,  and  on  Dec.  13  it  was  reported  that  the 

with  a  figure  of  Victory.     The  style  of  architec-  water  was  deeper  than  before  the  landslide — at 

ture  is  a  variation  of  modern  (ierman  renais-  the  shore  line,  60  feet;  700  feet  out,  40  feet; 

sance.    The  principal  faytide  presents  a  grand  800  feet  out,  25  feet ;  giving  an  area  estimated 

colonnade  upon  a  basement  of  pure  simplicity,  at  800  feet  in  width,  and  covering  about  2ii 

terminating  in  square  pavilions,  broken  in  the  acres.     Later  soundings  indicated  the  center  of 

center  by  the  main  entnince,  placed  in  a  great  the  depression  to  be  about  1,000  feet  from  the 

niche,  and  by  the  ends  of  the  transverse  col-  shore  line.    The  railway  company  has  1,200  feet 

umns, .  The  interspaces  are  closed  with  supports  of  dockage  to  replace,' and  nas  also  to  rebuild 

for  statuary,  and  there  is  a  central  group  over  the  wharves  and  warehouse  that  slipped  into  the 

the   main  entrance.      Limestone    from    native  bay.    No  permanent  retaining  wall  is  possible, 

quarries  is  the  material  proposed,  with  timber,  an^  piling  is  necessitated. 

also  from  the  State,  and  Tenino  stone  for  the  Charities. — The  State  supports  the  following 

foundation.    The  site  selected  has  a  wide  view  institutions :  The  Soldiers*  Home,  Orting,  Pierce 

of  Puget  Sound.   The  grounds  have  been  cleared.  County ;   Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Steilacoom. 

the  lake  upon  it  drained,  and  bids  accepted  for  Pierce  County ;  another  at  Medical  Lake,  Spo- 

all  the  work.    The  grounds  are  to  be  laid  out  in  kane  County ;   Penitentiary,   Walla   Walla,   in 

a  park,  with  a  driveway  100  feet  wide  around  Walla  Walla  County;  and  the  State  Fair,  at 

the  entire  tract.    The  bill  calls  for  the  coraple-  North  Yakima.  Yakima  County,  which  combines 

tion  of  the  edifice  in  1890.  charitable  and  educational  advantages. 

State  Lands. — State  warrants  are  steadily  Edncatlon.  —  The    educational    institutions 

increasing  in  value.    The  market  price  in  Janii-  proper  are:  University,  Seattle,  Kings  Connty: 

ary  was   1  per  cent,  higher  than  for  the  last  Agricultural   College  and  School    of    Science, 

month  of  1893,  quoted  at  97  cents.     School  and  Pullman,   Whitman   County;    Normal    School, 

tide  lands  arc  being  sold.     The  amendment  to  Ellensburg.  Kittitas  County;  another  at  Cheney, 

the  sundry  civil  bill  authorized  the  Governor  to  Spokane    County;    Reform    School.    Chehalis, 

apply  to  the  Surveyor  General  for  the  temporary  Lewis  County ;  and  School  for  Defective  Youth, 

reservation  of  townships  still  unsurveyed.  from  Vancouwr,  Clarke  ('ounty. 

which  the  State  may  make  selections  on  the  The  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State  in 

various  land  grants,  and  also  authorizing  the  1894    was    1,741;   K'hoolhouses.   1,654;    school 

Slate  to  advance  money  for  the  surveys,  the  children  in  attendance,  112,300;  teachers,  3,080. 
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The  value  of  school  property,  exclasive  of  school  flounders,  herring,  and  some  500,000  pounds  of 

lands,  in  January,  1894,  was  $4,87^,710;  amount  other  fish,  includmgtrout.    The  number  of  men 

paid  to  teachers,  $881,048;  number  of  acres  of  in  this  industry  on  Puget  Sound  is  775. 

s2hool  land.  2,484,480 ;  minimum  value  of  school  The  valuation  of  a  year*s  shipment  of  oysters 

land,  $24,844,000.  and  clam^  was  $99,080.    The  total  value  of  Co- 

Indians. — There  have  been  10  reserves  for  the  lumbia  river  salmon  and  sturgeon  catch,  Puget 
Indian  population  of  this  State:  The  Skoho-  Sound  fish,  oysters,  etc.,  and  Willapa  Bay  and 
inish,  Quinaiutt,  Chehalis,  Payallup.  Snohomish,  Gray's  harbor  output  was  $1,106,226. 
Nisqually,  Squakson,  Lummi,  Colville,  and  Ya-  The  Stat«  Land  Commissioners  in  the  notable 
kima.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  Eel  Is,  was  ap-  matter  of  the  applications  to  purchase  lands  in 
pointed  by  Gen.  Grant,  but  the  Indians  have  so  the  Mason  County  oyster-bed  cases  ^ave  its  de- 
far  advanced  in  general  civilization  that  the  cision  through  Commissioner  Bramerd,  that 
office  of  Indian  agent  is  this  year  abolished.  they  are  now,  and  always  have  been,  natural 

Weary  of  waiting  for  county  repairs,  the  In-  oyster  beds,  and  so  are  not  subject  to  sale, 

(lians  have  voluntarily  and  thoroughly  accom-  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided    that    the 

plished  such  work  themselves.  middle  of  the  river  is  the  boundary  between 

The  Chinook  patois,  introduced  among  the  Oregon  and  Washington  fishery  limits. 
Indians  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  since  Snipping. — The  steamboats  and  sailing  ves- 
1832,  is  a  hybrid  language  composed  of  Eng-  sels  in  the  State  have  a  total  valuation  of  $1,- 
lish,  French,  and  the  dialects  of  the  various  015,721.  The  United  States  naval  station  for 
tribes.  It  came  into  general  use  to  facilitate  Puget  Sound,  across  Orchard  Bay,  near  Sidney, 
trade  with  them,  and  is,  in  some  features,  de-  1^  mile,  has  been  in  process  of  construction  for 
serving  of  study.  The  native  languages  of  the  two  years.  It  is  to  be  completed  in  five  years 
tribes  are  replete  with  poetic  ideas  and  fancies,  from*  the  time  of  beginning.  The  United  States 
and  are  responFibie  for  such  familiar  names  in  Marine  Hospital  is  in  Jefferson  County, 
the  State  as  Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  Floquiam,  and  Railways. — The  Toledo  Railroad'  and  Im- 
for  a  list,  not  so  familiar,  of  the  names  given  to  provement  Company  has  filed  articles  with  the 
counties,  towns,  and  waters  of  the  State  as :  Secretary  of  State  to  build  a  new  railwav  from 
Pataha,  Wiahkah,  Tatoosh,  Kitsap,  Klickitat,  Toledo,  Lewis  County,  to  a  point  on  the  North- 
Asotin,  Washougal,  Kittitas,  Kamilchie,  Wah-  em  Pacific  Railroad.  The  Midland  Pacific  made 
kiahkum,  Cathamet,  Chewelah,  and  Kamokawa.  a  contract  in  November  for  the  building  of  its 
The  Indians  near  Olympia  prepared  and  made  fourth  section  through  central  Washington,  with 
an  excellent  exhibition  at  this  year's  Interstate  termini  at  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  The  two  trans- 
Fair  of  native  and  basket  work  and  a  model  of  continental  lines  of  the  Groat  Northern  aud 
the  former  manner  of  building  their  homes.  By  Northern  Pacific  are  now  completed  across  the 
a  recent  decision  of  the  Interior  Department  the  State,  each  having  its  termini  at  Seattle  and 
lands  of  the  Indians  are  placed  under  the  control  Tacoma.  The  total  number  of  miles  of  railway 
of  the  General  Government.  in  Washington  is  2,823,  with  side  tracking  of 

Fisheries. — Of  the  1,800  varieties  of  fishes  316  miles.    The  total  valuation  of  main  lines  is 

that  are  native  to  the  waters  of  North  America,  $17,268,246;  side  tracking  valued  at  $665,131. 

500  are  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  coast  waters  and  The  cable,  horse,  and  electric  railways  in  the 

GOO  to  the  tributaries.    The  State  has  accumu-  State  have  a  total  valuation  of  $726,694. 

lated  a  fish>hatchery  fund  from  taxation  of  Electric    Interests. — The    telegraph,   t«le- 

fishermen  and  canners,  and  it  is  desired  to  have  phone,  and  electric  lines  have  a  total  valuation 

this  appropriated  to  establish  hatcheries  in  the  of  $600,891. 

tributaries  of  the  Columbia.    During  the  year.  Lumber. — The  lumber  mills  are  working  to 

cold-storage  plants  and  fresh-fish  dealers  pur-  full  capacity,  and  the  lumber  and  wood-working 

chased  salmon  to  the  value  of  $75,000.     The  industries  and  their  dependencies  are  receiving 

fishermen  were  paid  by  Washington  canneries  constant  additions.    Giant  trees  of  frequent  cut- 

5  cents  a  pound  fpr  salmon,  the  catch  amount-  ting  measure  11  feet  in  diameter,  many  yielding 

ing  to  6,721,435  pounds,  making  $366,071.75  in  30,000  feet  of  timber.    Logs  are  furnished  more 

amount  paid ;  average  weight  of  fish,  20  pounds,  immense  than  from  any  other  State.    The  huge 

The  Washington  fishermen  sold  to  Oregon  can-  timbers  and  trunks  that  once  composed  the  State 

neriee  salmon  to  the  amount  of  $150,000.    The  building  at  the  World's  Fair  were  loaded  upon 

fall    pack  previously  was    small,    only    43,000  a  schooner  in  May,  to  sail  from  Chicago  for 

cases    the  amount    paid  to    fishermen    being  Prance,  to  be  reconstructed  and  exhibited  at 

$30,000.    Sturgeon  to  the  amount  of  3,358,000  Cherbourg.    Many  of  the  timbers  were  3  feet 

pounds,  and  wiviar  amounting  to  55,310  pounds,  sc[uare  and  140  feet  long.    The  Puget  Sound 

were  prepared  for  market,  valued  at  $52,635.50 ;  pipe  factory  carries  on  a  business  of  extraordi- 

and  $25,000  was  received  from  fish  dealers  from  nary  character  and  extent.      It  manufactures 

cold-storage  companies.  water  pipes  from  logs  of  red  cedar  for  most  of 

On  Willapa  Bay  and  Gray's  harbor  the  catch  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  pipes 
amounted  to  about  208,500  pounds  of  salmon,  are  capable  of  use  under  high  pressure,  and  large 
The  amount  paid  to  fishermen  for  canneries  for  shipments  are  sent  to  British  Columbia.  The 
salmon  was  $23,439,  while  fresh  fish  and  salted  output  is  computed  to  be  about  6  miles  of  as- 
salmon  to  the  amount  of  $11,000  was  also  sold  sorted  sizes  a  month, 
in  this  district.  The  State's  foreign  shipment*  from  the  sound 

The  species  of  fishes  caught  were:   Sockeye  alone  to  December,  1894,  gave  a  total  of  81,- 

salmon,  silver  salmon,  haddock  salmon,  steel  head  474,743  feet.    The  shingles  amounted  to  a  little 

salmon,  Quinaiutt  salmon,  fall  salmon,  halibut,  over  12,000,000. 

smelt,  cod,  black  cod,  rock  cod,  ling,  perch.  The  State  delegation  from  the  Trans-Missis- 
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tax  on  net  premiums  received  by  insurance  com-  Federal  Ooremment  to  reimburse  it  for  the  out- 
pan  ies  doing  business  in  the  State.  lay  afterward. 

Vital  Statistics. — The  published  report  for  In  the  contest  with  certain  railways  concem- 

189^  of  Dr.  George  S.  Armstrong,  Secretary  of  ing  establishment  of  harbor  lines,  injunctions 

the  Hoard  of  Health,  shows  the  number  of  deaths  were  dissolved,  and  the  decision  given  that  such 

per  1,000  of  ix)pulation  to  be  3-U;  the  number  of  were  not  conformable  to  public  polity. 

l)irths  to  l>e  9*15.     During  the  year  there  were  The  State  Land  Commission  reports  a  total 

1,874  marriages  in  the  State.  acreage  of  lands  selected  under  the  several  act* 

State  Capitol. — Some    changes    have    been  of  Congress  known   as   land-grant  acts   to  be 

made  in  the  membership  of  the  Capitol  Commis-  437,750  acres. 

sion.     Ijegal  technicalities  have  rtKjuired  adjust-  Harbor  ImproTements. — The  river  and  har- 

ment,  but  the  delay  in  the  preliminary  work  of  bor  bill   reported   to  the   House,  April  4,  wa^ 

the  board  results  to  the  advantage  of  the  proj-  modified   and  pa^^sed  by  Congress   in    August, 

ect.    The  people  are  assured  of  the  competence  providing  an  appropriation  for  further  iinprove- 

of  the  commission,  and  that  the  terms  of  the  ments  of  the  harbors  on  Puget  Sound.     Inaddi- 

grant  will  keep  the  expenses  within  the  limits  tion  to  the  appropriation  of  1893  for  the  work 

of  the  aporoprintion.  now  in  progress,  the  various  harbors  on  the  coast 

Prof.  W.  li.  Ware,  of  Columbia  University,  of  Washington  receive  the  following  amoanty: 
New  York  city,  was  appointed  as  expert  to  con-  Olympia,  1^0.000;  Everett,  $10,000:  Swinomish 
sider  188  plans  submitted  by  architects  from  .  Slough,  $25,000;  Willapa  river  and  harbor, 
various  jtarts  of  the  country.  He  selected  from  $13,350;  Gray's  harbor  and  Chehalis  river,  $25,- 
6,  as  worthy  of  acceptance,  plan  No.  17,  by  Er-  000;  Cowlitz  river,  $3,000;  snag  boat  for  Puget 
nest  Flagg,  of  New  York.  This  plan  received  the  Sound  and  tributaries,  $14,000;  Seattle,  for  Lake 
first  prize,  as  best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  Washington  Canal,  $25,000.  For  the  const  rue- 
structure  and  appropriation.  The  second  prize,  tion  of  this  canal  a  company  has  been  formed 
of  $1,500,  was  given  to  William  M.  Kenyon,  of  and  a  contract  signed  under  the  law  approved 
Minneapolis;  the  third,  of  $1,000,  to  W.  H.  March  1,1893.  The  terms  of  the  contract  re- 
Dennis  and  O.  P.  Dennis,  of  Tacoma;  the  quire  its  beginning  not  later  than  March  1, 1895, 
fourth,  of  $500,  to  German  &  De  Waard,  of  to  be  completed  in  six  years. 
Duluth,  and  W.  E.  Brown,  of  Chicago.  The  harbor  work  of  'the  State  is  progressing 

The  plan  in  general  consists  of  a  central  ro-  successfully,  according  to  the  prepared  plans  of 

tundtv,  to  the  north  of  which  is  the  Senate  cham-  the  Harbor  Line  Commission,  with  the  exception 

her  and  to  the  south  the  House  of  Representa-  of  Hoquiam,  on  Gray's  harbor,  where,  instead  of 
tives,  with  the  main  entmnce  at  the  east  and  the.  deepening,  the  dredging  seemed  to  fill  up  the 

supreme  court  at   the  west.    Ample  corridors  channel.    Tacoma  harlK)r  lines  were  established 

traverse  the  building  parallel  to  the  principal  Sept.  5,  and  the  Hoquiam  maps  were  filed  with 

axis.    Entrances  are  at  the  east  and  west^  on  the  the  Chehalis  County  auditor  Sept.  6. 

first  and  basement  floors.     Committee  rooms  During  the  nicht  of  Dec.  6  a  great  subsideno* 

and  dependencies  are  arranged  for  in  the  base-  over  a  considerable  area  occuirSl  in  the  bottom 

roent.    The  structure  will  have  a  dome  of  noble  of  Puget  Sound.    An  investigation  was  insti- 

proportions,   in    open-work    masonry,  crowned  tuted,  and  on  Dec.  13  it  was  reported  that  the 

with  a  figure  of  Victory.     The  style  of  architec-  water  was  deeper  than  before  the  landslide — at 

ture  is  a  variation  of  modern  German  renais-  the  shore  line,  60  feet ;  700  feet  out,  40  feet ; 

sance.    The  principal  fa^ide  presents  a  grand  800  feet  out,  25  feet ;  giving  an  area  estimated 

cohmnade  upon  a  basement  of  pure  simplicity,  at  800  feet  in  width,  and  covering  about  20 

terminating  in  square  pavilions,  broken  in  the  acres.    Later  soundings  indicated  the  center  of 

center  by  ttie  main  entrance,  placed  in  a  great  the  depression  to  be  about  1,000  feet  from  the 

niche,  and  by  the  ends  of  the  transverse  col-  shore  line.    The  railway  company  has  1,200  feet 

umns. .  The  interspaces  are  closed  with  supports  of  dockage  to  replace,"  and  nas  also  to  rebuild 

for  statuary,  and  there  is  a  central  group  over  the  wharves  and  wai'ehouse  that  slipped  into  the 

the   main  entrance.      Limestone    from    native  bay.    No  permanent  retaining  wall  is  possible, 

quarries  is  the  material  proposed,  with  timber,  and  piling  is  necessitated, 

also  from  the  State,  and  Tenino  stone  for  the  Charities. — The  State  supports  the  following 

foundation.    The  site  selected  has  a  wide  A'iew  institutions:  The  Soldiers' Home,  Orting,  Pierce 

of  Puget  Sound.  The  grounds  have  been  cleared.  County ;   Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Steilacoom, 

the  lake  upon  it  drained,  and  bids  accepted  for  Pierce  County ;  another  at  Medical  Lake,  Spo- 

all  the  work.    The  grounds  arc  to  be  laid  out  in  kane  County ;   Penitentiary,   Walla  Walla,  in 

a  park,  with  a  driveway  100  feet  wide  around  Walla  \Val la  County;  and  the  Stat©   Fair,  at 

the  entire  tract.    The  bill  calls  for  the  comple-  North  Yakima.  Yakima  County,  which  combines 

tion  of  the  ecliftce  in  1890.  charitable  and  educational  advantages. 

State  Lands. — State  warrants  ai*e  steadily  Education. — The    educational    institutions 

increasing  in  value.    The  market  price  in  Janu-  proper  are:  University,  Seattle,  Kings  County; 

ary  was   1  per  cent,  higher  than  for  the   last  Agricultural   College  and   School    of    Science, 

month  of  1893,  quoted  at  07  cents.     School  and  Pullman,   Whitman   County;    Normal    School, 

tide  lands  are  being  sold.    The  amendment  to  El  lensburg.  Kittitas  County;  another  at  Cheney, 

the  sundry  civil  bill  authorized  the  Governor  to  Spokane    County;    Reform    School.    ChehaliV. 

apply  to  the  Surveyor  General  for  the  temporary  Lewis  County :  and  School  for  Defective  Youth, 

reservation  of  townships  still  unsurveyed.  from  Vancouver,  Clarke  County, 

which   the  State  may  make  selections  on  the  The  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State  in 

various  land  grants,  and  also  authorizing  the  1894    was    1,741:    K'hoolhouses.   1,654;    school 

Slate  to  advance  money  for  the  surveys,  the  children  in  attendance,  112,300;  teachers,  3,08G. 
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The  value  of  school  property,  exclusive  of  school  flounders,  herring,  and  some  500,000  pounds  of 
lands,  in  January,  1894,  was  $4,872,710;  amount  other  fish,  including  trout.  The  number  of  men 
paid  to  teachers,  $881,048;  number  of  acres  of  in  this  industry  on  Puget  Sound  is  775. 
s2hool  land.  2.484,480;  minimum  value  of  school  The  valuation  of  a  year's  shipment  of  oysters 
land,  $24,844,000.  and  clams  was  $99,080.  The  total  value  of  Co- 
Indians. — There  have  been  10  reserves  for  the  lumbia  river  salmon  and  stureeon  catch,  Puget 
Indian  population  of  this  State:  The  Skoho-  Sound  fish,  oysters,  etc.,  and  Willapa  Bay  and 
mish,  Ouinaiutt,  Chehalis,  Payallup.  Snohomish,  Gray's  harbor  output  was  $1,106,226. 
NisquaJly,  Squakson,  Lummi,  Colville,  and  Ya-  The  State  Land  Commissioners  in  the  notable 
kima.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  Eells,  was  ap-  matter  of  the  applications  to  purchase  lands  in 
pointed  by  Gen.  Grant,  but  the  Indians  have  so  the  Mason  County  oyster-bed  cases  ^ave  its  de- 
far  advanced  in  general  civilization  that  the  cision  through  Commissioner  Bramerd,  that 
office  of  Indian  agent  is  this  year  abolished.  they  are   now,  and  always  have   been,  natural 

Weary  of  waiting  for  county  repairs,  the  In-  oyster  beds,  and  so  are  not  subject  to  sale, 

dians  have  voluntarily  and  thoroughly  accom-  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided    that    the 

plished  such  work  themselves.                '  middle  of  the  river  is  the  boundary  between 

The  Chinook  patois,  introduced  among  the  Oregon  and  Washington  fishery  limits. 
Indians  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  since  Shipping. — The  steamboats  and  sailing  ves- 
1832,  is  a  hybrid  language  composed  of  Eng-  sels  in  the  State  have  a  total  valuation  of  $1,- 
lish,  French,  and  the  dialects  of  the  various  015,721.  The  United  States  naval  station  for 
tribes.  It  came  into  general  use  to  facilitate  Puget  Sound,  across  Orchard  Bay,  near  Sidney, 
trade  with  them,  and  is,  in  some  features,  de-  1^  mile,  has  been  in  process  of  construction  for 
serving  of  study.  The  native  languages  of  the  two  years.  It  is  to  be  completed  in  five  years 
tribes  are  replete  with  poetic  ideas  and  fancies,  from  the  time  of  beginning.  The  United  States 
and  are  responsible  for  such  familiar  names  in  Marine  Hospital  is  in  Jefferson  County, 
the  State  as  Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  Hoquiam,  and  Railways. — The  Toledo  Railroad  and  Im- 
for  a  list,  not  so  familiar,  of  the  names  given  to  provement  Company  has  filed  articles  with  the 
counties,  towns,  and  waters  of  the  State  as :  Secretary  of  State  to  build  a  new  railwav  from 
Pataha,  Wiahkah,  Tatoosh,  Kitsap,  Klickitat,  Toledo,  Lewis  County,  to  a  point  on  the  North- 
Asotin,  Washougal,  Kittitas,  Kamilchie,  Wah-  ern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  Midland  Pacific  made 
kiahkum,  Cathamct,  Chewelah,  and  Kamokawa.  a  contract  in  November  for  the  building  of  its 
The  Indians  near  Olympia  prepared  and  made  fourth  section  through  central  Washington,  with 
an  excellent  exhibition  at  this  year's  Interstate  termini  at  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  The  two  trans- 
Fair  of  native  and  basket  work  and  a  model  of  continental  lines  of  the  Groat  Northern  ai*d 
the  former  manner  of  building  their  homes.  By  Northern  Pacific  are  now  completed  across  the 
a  recent  decision  of  the  Interior  Department  the  State,  each  having  its  termini  at  Seattle  and 
lands  of  the  Indians  are  placed  under  the  control  Tacoma.  The  total  number  of  miles  of  railway 
of  the  General  Government.  in  Washington  is  2,823,  with  side  tracking  of 
Fisheries. — Of  the  1,800  varieties  of  fishes  316  miles.  The  total  valuation  of  main  lines  is 
that  are  native  to  the  waters  of  North  America,  $17,268,246;  side  tracking  valued  at  $665,131. 
500  are  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  coast  waters  and  The  cable,  horse,  and  electric  railways  in  the 
600  to  the  tributaries.  The  State  has  accumu-  State  have  a  total  valuation  of  $726,694. 
lated  a  fish-hatchery  fund  from  taxation  of  Electric  Interests. — The  telegraph,  t«le- 
fishermen  and  canners,  and  it  is  desired  to  have  phone,  and  electric  lines  have  a  total  valuation 
this  appropriated  to  establish  hatcheries  in  the  of  $600,891. 

tributaries  of  the  Columbia.  During  the  year.  Lumber. — The  lumber  mills  are  working  to 
cold-storage  plants  and  fresh-fish  dealers  pur-  full  capacity,  and  the  lumber  and  wood- working 
chased  salmon  to  the  value  of  $75,000.  The  industries  and  their  dependencies  are  receiving 
fishermen  were  paid  by  Washington  canneries  constant  additions.  Giant  trees  of  frequent  cut- 
5  cents  a  pound  fpr  salmon,  the  catch  amount-  ting  measure  11  feet  in  diameter,  many  yielding 
ing  to  6,721,435  pounds,  making  $366,071.75  in  30,000  feet  of  timber.  Logs  are  furnished  more 
amount  paid ;  average  weight  of  fish,  20  pounds,  immense  than  from  any  other  State.  The  huge 
The  Washington  fisnermeji  sold  to  Oregon  can-  timbers  and  trunks  that  once  composed  the  State 
neriee  salmon  to  the  amount  of  $150,000.  The  building  at  the  World's  Fair  were  loaded  upon 
fall  pack  previously  was  small,  only  48,000  a  schooner  in  May,  to  sail  from  Chicago  for 
eases  the  amount  paid  to  fishermen  l»eing  Prance,  to  be  reconstructed  and  exhibited  at 
$35,000.  Sturgeon  to  the  amount  of  3,358,000  Cherbourg.  Many  of  the  timbers  were  3  feet 
pounds,  and  caviar  amounting  to  55,310  pounds,  s(][uare  and  140  feet  long.  The  Puget  Sound 
were  prepared  for  market,  valued  at  $52.635.50 ;  pipe  factory  carries  on  a  business  of  extraordi- 
and  $25,000  was  received  from  fish  dealers  from  nary  character  and  extent.  It  manufactures 
cold-storage  companies.  water  pipes  from  logs  of  red  cedar  for  most  of 
On  Willapa  Bay  and  Gray's  harbor  the  catch  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  pipes 
amounted  to  about  208,500  pounds  of  salmon,  are  capable  of  use  under  high  pressure,  and  large 
The  amount  paid  to  fishermen  for  canneries  for  shipments  are  sent  to  British  Columbia.  The 
salmon  was  $23,439,  while  fresh  fish  and  salted  output  is  computed  to  be  about  6  miles  of  as- 
salmon  to  the  amount  of  $11,000  was  also  sold  sorted  sizes  a  month. 

in  this  district.  The  State's  foreign  shipment<«  from  the  sound 

The  species  of  fishes  caught  were:   Sockeye  alone  to  December,  1894,  gave  a  total  of  81,- 

salmon,  silver  salmon,  haddock  salmon,  steel  head  474,743  feet.    The  shingles  amounted  to  a  little 

salmon,  Quinaiutt  salmon,  fall  salmon,  halibut,  over  12.000,000. 

smelt,  cod,  black  cod,  rock  cod,  ling,  perch,  The  State  delegation  from  the  Trans-Missis- 
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tax  on  net  premiums  received  by  insurance  com-  Federal  Government  to  roimbarse  it  for  the  out- 

panies  doing  business  in  the  State.  lay  afterward. 

Vital  Statistics. — The  published  report  for  *In  the  contest  with  certain  railways  conoem- 

1893  of  Dr.  (leorge  S.  Armstrong,  Secretary  of  ing  establishment  of  harbor  lines,  injunctions 

the  Board  of  Health,  shows  the  number  of  deaths  were  dissolved,  and  the  decision  given  that  such 

f)cr  1,000  of  [K)pulation  to  be  3*6;  the  number  of  w^ere  not  conformable  to  public  polity. 

)irths  to  be  0*15.     During  the  year  there  were  The  State  Land  Commission  reports  a  total 

1,874  marriages  in  the  State.  acreage  of  lands  selected  under  the  several  act^ 

State  Capitol. — Some    changes    have   been  of  Congress  known  as  land-grant  acts  to  be 

made  in  the  membership  of  the  Capitol  Commis-  437.750  acres. 

sion.    Legal  technicalities  have  required  adjust-  Harbor  ImprOTements. — The  river  and  bar* 

ment,  but  the  delay  in  the  preliminary  work  of  bor  bill  reported  to  the   House,  April  4,  was 

the  board  results  to  the  advantage  of  the  proj-  modified  and  passed   by  Congress  m  August, 

ect.    The  people  are  assured  of  the  competence  providing  an  appropriation  for  further  improve- 

of  the  commission,  and  thait  the  terms  of  the  ments  of  the  harbors  on  Puget  Sound.     In  addi- 

grant  will  keep  the  expenses  within  the  limits  tion  to  the  appropriation  of  1893  for  the  work 

of  the  appropriation.  now  in  progress,  tne  various  harbors  on  the  coast 

Prof.  W.  11.  Ware,  of  Columbia  University,  of  Washington  receive  the  following  amounts: 
New  York  city,  was  appointed  as  expert  to<?on-  Olympia,  1^0-000;  Everett,  $10,000;  Swinomish 
sider  188  plans  submitted  by  architects  from  .  Slough,  $25,000;  Willapa  river  and  harbor, 
various  jiarts  of  the  country.  He  selected  from  $13,350;  Gray's  harbor  and  Chehalis  river,  $25,- 
6,  as  worthy  of  acceptance,  plan  No.  17,  by  Er-  000;  Cowlitz  river,  $3,000;  snag  boat  for  Puget 
nest  Flagg,  of  New  York.  This  plan  received  the  Sound  and  tributaries,  $14,000;  Seattle,  for  Lake 
first  prize,  as  best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  Washington  Canal,  $25,000.  For  the  construe- 
structure  and  appropiiation.  The  second  prize,  tion  of  this  canal  a  company  has  bNeen  formed 
of  $1,500,  was  given  to  William  M.  Kenvon,  of  and  a  contract  signed  under  the  law  approved 
Minneapolis;  the  third,  of  $1,000,  to  W.  H.  March  1,  1893.  The  terms  of  the  contract  re- 
Dennis  and  O.  P.  Dennis,  of  Tacoma;  the  quire  its  beginning  not  later  than  March  1, 1895, 
fourth,  of  $500,  to  German  &  De  Waard,  of  to  be  completed  in  six  years. 
Duluth,  and  W.  E.  Brown,  of  Chicago.  The  harbor  work  of  the  State  is  progressing 

The  plan  in  general  consists  of  a  central  ro-  successfully,  according  to  the  prepared  plans  of 

tunda,  to  the  north  of  which  is  the  Senate  cham-  the  Harbor  Line  Commission,  with  the  exception 

ber  and  to  the  south  the  House  of  Kepresenta-  of  Hoquiam,  on  Gray's  harbor,  where,  instead  of 

tives,  with  the  main  entnince  at  the  east  and  the*  deepening,  the  dredging  seemed  to  fill  up  the 

supreme  court  at  the  west.    Ample  corridors  channel.    Tncoma  hartK)r  lines  were  established 

traverse  the  building  parallel  to  the  principal  Sept  5,  and  the  Hoquiam  maps  were  filed  wiili 

axis.    Entrances  are  at  the  east  and  west^  on  the  the  Chehalis  County  auditor  Sept.  6. 

first  and  basement  fioors.     Committee  rooms  During  the  night  of  Dec.  6  a  great  stibsidene** 

and  dependencies  are  arranged  for  in  the  base-  over  a  considerable  area  occurred  in  the  bottom 

ment.    The  structure  will  have  a  dome  of  noble  of  Puget  Sound.    An  investigation  was  insti- 

proportions,   in    open-work    masonry,  crowned  tuted,  and  on  Dec.  13  it  was  reported  that  the 

witn  a  figure  of  Victory.    The  style  of  architec-  water  was  deeper  than  before  the  landslide — at 

ture  is  a  variation  of* modern  German  renais-  the  shore  line,  60  feet;  700  feet  out,  40  feet; 

sance.    The  principal  faynde  presents  a  grand  800  feet  out,  25  feet ;  giving  an  area  estimated 

colonnade  upon  a  basement  of  pure  simplicity,  at  800  feet  in  width,  and  covering  about  20 

terminating  in  square  pavilions,  broken  in  the  acres.    Later  soundings  indicated  the  center  of 

center  by  the  main  entrance,  placed  in  a  great  the  depression  to  be  about  1,000  feet  from  the 

niche,  and  by  the  ends  of  the  transverse  col-  shore  line.    The  railway  company  has  1^00  feet 

umns. .  The  interspaces  are  closed  with  supports  of  dockage  to  replace,  and  has  also  to  rebuild 

for  statuary,  and  there  is  a  central  grouj)  over  the  wharves  and  warehouse  that  slipped  into  the 

the   main  entrance.      Limestone    from    native  bay.    No  permanent  retaining  wall  is  possible, 

quarries  is  the  material  proposed,  with  timber,  an!]  piling  is  necessitated, 

also  from  the  State,  and  Tenino  stone  for  the  Charities. — The  State  supports  the  following 

foundation.    The  site  selected  has  a  wide  view  institutions:  The  Soldiers* Home,  Orting,  Pierce 

of  Puget  Sound.  The  grounds  have  been  cleared,  County ;   Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Steilacoom. 

the  lake  upon  it  drained,  and  bids  accepted  for  Pierce  County ;  another  at  Medical  Lake,  Spo- 

all  the  work.    The  grounds  are  to  be  laid  out  in  kane  County ;  Penitentiary,  Walla  Walla,   in 

a  park,  with  a  driveway  100  feet  wide  around  Walla  Walla  County;  and  the  State  Fair,  at 

the  entire  tract.    The  bill  ctills  for  the  comple-  North  Yakima.  Yakima  County,  which  combines 

tion  of  the  edifice  in  1800.  charitable  and  educational  advantages. 

State  Lands. — State  warrants  are  steadily  Education. — The    educational    institutions 

increasing  in  value.    The  market  price  in  Janu-  proper  are:  University,  Seattle,  Kings  County: 

ary  was   1  per  cent,  higher  than  for  the  last  Agricultural   College  and   School    of    Science, 

month  of  1893,  quoted  at  97  cents.    School  and  Pullman,   Whitman   County;    Normal    School, 

tide  lands  are  being  sold.     The  amendment  to  Ellensburg.  Kittitas  County ;  another  at  Cheney, 

the  sundry  civil  bill  authorized  the  Governor  to  Spokane    County;    Reform    School,    Chehalis, 

apply  to  the  Surveyor  General  for  the  temporary  Lewis  Countv ;  and  School  for  Defective  Youth, 

reservation  of  townships  still  unsurveyed.  from  Vancou\»er,  Olarke  (Munty. 

which  the  State  may  make  selections  on  the  The  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State  in 

various  land  grants,  and  also  authorizing  the  1894    was    1,741:   whoolhouses,   1,654;   school 

State  to  advance  money  for  the  surveys,  the  children  in  attendance,  112,300;  teachers,  3.08C. 
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The  value  of  school  property,  exclusive  of  school  flounders,  herrin^^,  and  some  500,000  pounds  of 
lands,  in  January.  1894,  was  $4,872,710;  amount  other  fish,  includmg  trout.  The  number  of  men 
paid  to  teachers,  $881,048;  number  of  acres  of  in  this  industry  on  Puget  Sound  is  775. 
school  land.  2,484,480 ;  minimum  value  of  school  The  valuation  of  a  year's  shipment  of  oysters 
land,  $24,844,000.  and  clams  was  $99,080.  The  total  value  of  Co- 
Indians. — There  have  been  10  reserves  for  the  lumbia  river  salmon  and  stureeon  catch,  Puget 
Indian  population  of  this  State:  The  Skoho-  Sound  fish,  oysters,  etc.,  and  W^illapa  Bay  and 
mish,  Ouinaiutt,  Chehalis,  Payallup.  Snohomish,  Gray's  harbor  output  was  $1,106,220. 
Ni!«quailv,  Squakson,  Ijummi,  Colville,  and  Ya-  The  Stat«  Land  Commissioners  in  the  notable 
kima.  "f  he  superintendent,  Mr.  £ells,  was  ap-  matter  of  the  applications  to  purchase  lands  in 
pointed  by  Gen.  Grant,  but  the  Indians  have  so  the  Mason  County  oyster-bed  cases  ^ave  its  de- 
far  advanced  in  general  civilization  that  the  cision  through  Commissioner  Bramerd,  that 
office  of  Indian  agent  is  this  year  abolished.  they  are   now,  and  always  have   been,  natural 

Weary  of  waiting  for  county  repairs,  the  In-  oyster  beds,  and  so  are  not  subject  to  sale, 

dians  have  voluntarily  and  thoroughly  accom-  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided    that    the 

plished  such  work  themselves.  middle  of  the  river  is  the  boundary  between 

The  Chinook  pafois,  introduced  among  the  Oregon  and  Washington  fishery  limits. 
Indians  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  since  Shipping. — The  steamboats  and  sailing  ves- 
18:i2,  is  a  hybrid  language  composed  of  Eng-  sels  in  the  State  have  a  total  valuation  of  $1,- 
hsh,  French,  and  the  dialects  of  the  various  015,721.  The  United  States  naval  station  for 
tribes.  It  came  intx)  general  use  to  facilitate  Puget  Sound,  across  Orchard  Bay,  near  Sidney, 
trade  with  them,  and  is,  in  some  features,  de-  1^  mile,  has  been  in  process  of  constniction  for 
serving  of  study.  The  native  languages  of  the  two  years.  It  is  to  be  completed  in  five  years 
tribes  are  replete  with  poetic  ideas  and  fancies,  from  the  time  of  beginning.  The  United  States 
and  are  responsible  for  such  familiar  names  in  Marine  Hospital  is  in  Jefferson  County, 
the  State  as  Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  Hoquiam,  and  Railways. — The  Toledo  Railroad  and  Im- 
for  a  list,  not  so  familiar,  of  the  names  given  to  provement  Company  has  filed  articles  with  the 
counties,  towns,  and  waters  of  the  State  as:  Secretary  of  State  to  build  a  new  railway  from 
Pataha,  Wiahkah,  Tatoosh,  Kitsap,  Klickitat,  Toledo,  Lewis  County,  to  a  point  on  the  North- 
Asotin,  Wtishougal,  Kittitas,  Kamilchie,  Wah-  ern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  Midland  Pacific  made 
kiahkum,  Cathamct.  Chewelah,  and  Kamokawa.  a  contract  in  November  for  the  building  of  its 
The  Indians  near  Olympia  prepared  and  made  fourth  section  through  central  Washington,  with 
an  excellent  exhibition  at  this  year's  Interstate  termini  at  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  The  two  trans- 
Fair  of  native  and  basket  work  and  a  model  of  continental  lines  of  the  Great  Northern  aini 
the  former  manner  of  building  their  homes.  By  Northern  Pacific  are  now  completed  across  the 
a  recent  decision  of  the  Interior  Department  the  State,  each  having  its  termini  at  Seattle  and 
lands  of  the  Indians  are  placed  under  the  control  Tacoma.  The  total  number  of  miles  of  railway 
of  the  General  Government.  in  Washington  is  2,823,  with  side  tracking  of 
Fisheries.— Of  the  1,800  varieties  of  fishes  816  miles.  The  total  valuation  of  main  lines  is 
that  are  native  to  the  waters  of  North  Americ-i,  $17,268,246;  side  tracking  valued  at  $665,131. 
500  are  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  coast  waters  and  The  cable,  horse,  and  electric  railways  in  the 
000  to  the  tributaries.  The  State  has  accumu-  State  have  a  total  valuation  of  $726,694. 
lated  a  fish-hatchery  fund  from  taxation  of  Electric  Interests. — The  telegraph,  t.ele- 
fishermen  and  canners,  and  it  is  desired  to  have  phone,  and  electric  lines  have  a  total  valuation 
this  appropriated  to  establish  hatcheries  in  the  of  $600,891. 

tributaries  of  the  Columbia.  During  the  year.  Lumber. — The  lumber  mills  are  working  to 
cold-storage  plants  and  fresh-fish  dealers  pur-  full  capacity,  and  the  lumber  and  wood-working 
chased  salmon  to  the  value  of  $75,000.  The  industries  and  their  dependencies  are  receiving 
fishermen  were  paid  by  Washington  canneries  constant  additions.  Giant  trees  of  frequent  cut- 
5  cents  a  pound  fpr  salmon,  the  catch  amount-  ting  measure  11  feet  in  diameter,  many  yielding 
ing  to  6,721,435  pounds,  making  $360,071.75  in  30,000  feet  of  timber.  Logs  are  furnished  more 
amount  paid;  average  weight  of  fish.  20  pounds,  immense  than  from  any  other  State.  The  huge 
The  Washington  fishermen  sold  to  Oregon  can-  timbers  and  trunks  that  once  composed  the  State 
neries  salmon  to  the  amount  of  $150,000.  The  building  at  the  World's  Pair  were  loaded  upon 
fall  pack  previously  was  small,  only  43.000  a  schooner  in  May,  to  sail  from  Chicago  for 
case»,  the  amount  paid  to  fishermen  l»eing  France,  to  be  reconstructed  and  exhibited  at 
$35,000.  Sturgeon  to  the  amount  of  3,358,000  Cherbourg.  Many  of  the  timbers  were  3  feet 
pounds,  and  caviar  amounting  to  55,310  pounds,  square  and  140  feet  long.  The  Puget  Sound 
were  prepared  for  market,  valued  at  $52.635.50 ;  pipe  factory  carries  on  a  business  of  extraordi- 
and  $25,000  was  received  from  fish  dealers  from  nary  character  and  extent.  It  manufactures 
cold-storage  companies.  water  pipes  from  logs  of  red  cedar  for  most  of 
On  Willapa  Bay  and  Gray's  harbor  the  catch  the  States  west  of  the  Mississi[ipi.  The  pipes 
amounted  to  about  208,500  pounds  of  salmon,  are  capable  of  use  under  high  pressure,  and  large 
The  amount  paid  to  fishermen  for  canneries  for  shipments  are  sent  to  Brirish  Columbia.  The 
salmon  was  $23,439,  while  fresh  fish  and  salted  output  is  computed  to  be  about  6  miles  of  as- 
salmon  to  the  amount  of  $11,000  was  also  sold  sorted  sizes  a  month. 

in  this  district.  The  State's  foreign  shipments  from  the  sound 

The  species  of  fishes  caught  were:   Sockeye  alone   to  December,  1894,  gave  a  total  of  81,- 

salmon,  silver  salmon,  haddock  salmon,  steel  head  474,743  feet.    The  shingles  amounted  to  a  little 

salmon,  Quinaiutt  salmon,  fall  salmon,  halibut,  over  12.000,000. 

smelt,  cod,  black  cod,  rock  cod,   ling,  perch.  The  State  delegation  from  the  Trans-Missis- 
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sippi  Congress,  held  on  the  coast  durine;  Febru-  The  shore  and  marsh  birds  on  the  coast  are 

ary,  reported  an  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  Wilson  snipe,  robin-breasted  snipe,  yellow  legs 

Nicaragua  Canal  project  as  of  twofold  signifi-  or  tattler,  upland  plover,  turnstone,  whale  biixl, 

cance  to  the  interests  of  Washington,  not  alone  golden  plover,  black-breasted  plover,  sickle-bill 

to  contribute  to  the  markets  of  the  State,  but  curlew,   willet,  and  all  varieties  of  Mtndpiper. 

because  of  the  amendment  to  the  bill  regarding  Most  of  these  remain  in  the  winter, 

supplies  during  its  construction.    It  would  re-  Climate. — The  mean  temperature,  from  ob- 

quire  a  vast  amount  of  lumber  and  other  mate-  servations  in  20  counties  in  1808,  was  given  as 

rials  from  Puget  Sound.  49".   Prom  records  of  seventeen  years  at  Oiympis, 

Agriculture. — Wheat  is  a  large  product  of  applicable  to  the  entire  region  of  Puget  Sound, 

the  State :  hops,  oats,  barley,  rye,  hay,  and  to-  are  taken  the  appended  findings :  Kainfail,  52 

bacco  are  successfully  ^rown,  and  the  vegetable  inches.    Distributed  during  year — winter,  46  per 

Yield  is  abundant.    Dairying  is  a  recently  estab-  cent. ;  autumn,  77  per  cent.    Greatest  annual 

lished  and  growing  industry.    Sixteen  creamer-  amount.  73*44  in  1879;  and  least,  83*75  in  1889. 

ies  are  in  operation,  with  the  year's  result  show-  The  mean  annual  temperature  from   1878  to 

ing  a  value  of  f  300,000.  1894  was  50^    Zero  was  reached  but  on  two 

A  notable  exhibit  at  the  Interatate  Fair  at  days  during  that  interval,  when  it  fell  2**  below. 

Tacoma  this  year  was  from  Thurston  County,  of  The  highest  temperature  recorded  was  97',  July 

coffee  plants  grown  by  a  farmer  in  the  open  air.  27, 1885. 

The  plants  proved  a  successful  experiment,  were  Militia. — The  militia  of  the  State  numbers 

hardy  and  nourishing,  and  the  beans  were  plen-  1,750  officers  and  men,  with  an  organized  force 

tiful  and  two  thirds  grown.  of  1,350.    A  special  levy  of  two  fifths  of  1  mill 

The  live  stock  in  the  State  give  the  following  on  the  taxable  propertv  of  the  State  creates  a 

returns:  Total  number  of  horses,  171,518,  valued  fund  for  its  support,    ^he  militia  foiins  1  bri- 

at  $5,192,986;  cattle,  206.872,  value,  $2,980,845;  gade  of  2  regiments  of  infantry,  with  10  com- 

sheep,  290,021,  value,  $580,042;   hugs,   53,487,  panics  each,  and   1   separate  company,  and  4 

value,  $187,211.  troops  of  cavalry  in  1  battalion,  commanded  by 

The  Interstate  Fair  at  Tacoma  was  dedicated  a  brigadier  general.   The  report  of  the  Adjutant 

Aug.  16,  the  Governor  delivering  the  opening  General  of  the  State  to  the  General  Government 

address.    The  formal  opening  was  on  the  19th,  gives  the  number  of  males  in  the  State  liable  to 

and  the  fair  closed  Nov.  1.  military  duty  as  86.156.    The  State  camp  is  at 

Every  county  has  a  society  devoted  to  horti-  Woodlands,  *  near  Olympia.    The  encampment 

cultural  and  pomological  interests.    The  acreage  for  1894  was  held  for  ten  days,  from  June  28. 

devoted  to  Italian  plums  exceeds  that  devoted  Mount  Tacoma. — Late  in  November  pecul- 

tn  other  fruits.    There  are  12,000  acres  of  plum  iarities  were  observe<l  in  the  outlines  of  Afount 

orchards  in  the  State.    The  crop  of  1894  was  Tacoma.    To  make  definite  and  scientific  in- 

liffht,  and  850,000  pounds  were  cured  as  prunes,  vestigation,  an  exf)edition  was  formed  in  Seattle, 

The  fresh  fruit  was  also  shipped  successfully,  composed  of  military,  scientific,  and  gentlemen 

Evaporators  have  superseded  sun  drying.  of  the  press,  equipped  and  provisioned  for  two 

Mining. — TheOlu  Dominion  mine  in  Stevens  weeks,  to  explore  tne  mountain.    It  was  found 

County  was  the  first  important  discovery  in  the  to  have  been  a  landslide  on  the  northern  and 

State,  in  1885.    It  has  produced  nearly  $1,000,-  western  angle  l)elow  the  summit    This  had  not 

000  worth  of  gold  and  lead  at  small  expense.  changed    the  contour  of   the  peaks.    Further 

The  coal  mines  had  a  total  output  of  1,208,250  change  was  produced  by  an  increase  of  the  fis- 

tons,according  to  the  reports  of  their  inspectors,  sure  dividing  the  north  peak  from  the  moun- 

The  newest  incorporated  mining  interests,  to  tains.    The  party  reachea  the  Caribou  glacier 

work  the  mines  in  Spokane  and  Snohomish,  have  by  Dec.  27,  and  sent  a  message  down  by  carrier 

capital  invested  in  placer  gold  and  lead  mines  pigeon.    It  would  require  journeying  for  a  week 

to  the  amount  of  $10,500,0(H).  around  this  glacier  to  reach  White  river  glacier. 

The  State  Land  Commissioners  have  received  The  peaks  were  covered  with  10  to  15  feet  of 

reports  of  opal  beds  discovered  on  a  school  sec-  snow.    At  the  close  of  the  year  the  party  bad 

tion  in  Lincoln  Countv,  and  have  ordered  an  in-  not  returned, 

vestigation.  WATER    SUPPLY.    The  advance  in  city 

In  other  tests  in  Thurston  County  crude  petro-  and  town  water  supply,  from  the  period  of  com- 

leum  was  discovered.  mon  wells  to  that  of  artesian  wells,  reservoirs. 

Game. — The  list  of  large  game  within  the  and  aqueducts,  must  essentially  proceed  with  the 

State  includes  elk,  mule  deer,  and  black-tailed  growth  in  territory  and  ()opulation,  and  is  always 

deer ;  black,  brown,  and.  bald-faced  bears ;  white  a  most  important  factor  in  domestic  and  public 

mountain  goat  and  mountain  sheep,  or  '*big-  life.    In  the  United  States  for  the  first  hundred 

horns."    The  animals  hunted  for  their  fur  are  years  of  its  history — in  fact,  dating  from  the 

otter,  beaver,  fisher,  mink,  muskrat,  wolverine,  time  of  the  first  settlements  in  Massachusetts 

coon,  skunk,  cougar,  lynx,  wild-cat,  gray  and  and  Virginia— comparatively  little  was  done  be- 

black  wolf,  and  coyote.    The  birds  on  the  up-  yond  the  first  stages  of  such  progress  necessarily 

lands  are  blue  grouse,  ruffled  grouse,   sharp-  requisite  for  the  support  of  life  in  such  com- 

t-ailed  grouse,  sage  cock,  mountain  quail,  valley  munities  as  were  organized, 

quail,  and  partridge ;  the  band-tail  pigeon,  tur-  The  earliest  attempt  at  anything  like  a  laiiger 

tie  dove,  and  sand  crane.    The  waterfowl,  abun-  or  more  complicated  effort  to  supply  a  town  with 

dant  in  winter,  are  the  Canada  goose,  white-  water  beyond  the  use  of  spring  and  wells  ap- 

fronted  goose,  arctic  goose,  Hutchins  goose,  and  pears  to  have  been  made  in  Boston,  Mass.,  m 

swan;    the    mallard,    sprigtail,    bluebill,  wood  1652,  when  the  *•  Water  Works  Company"  was 

duck,  butterball,  and  sea  ducks  in  great  variety,  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  building  what 
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was  known  as  "  the  Conduit/'  which  was  a  res-  and  several  manufactories  were  supplied,  the 
ervoir  about  12  feet  square,  located  where  now  population  having  increased  to  150,000.  About 
is  Dock  Square,  and  to  which  water  was  con-  1830  the  same  company  sank  an  8-inch  well  442 
veyed  by  wooden  pipes  from  springs  in  the  feet  deep,  through  rock,  at  the  corner  of  Broad- 
neighborhood,  to  be  afterward  used  for  domestic  way  and  Bleecker  Street.  Water  rose  to  within 
purposes,  and  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires  if  29  feet  of  the  surface,  and  44,000  gallons  were 
any  should  occur.  No  further  steps  toward  a  pumped  daily,  in  1830  the  city  built  works  for 
water  supply  seem  to  have  been  taken — curious  the  fire  department,  consisting  of  a  well  at 
as  it  may  appear — until  June  10,  1796,  when  Thirteenth  Street,  near  Broadway.  Water  was 
the  Aqueduct  Corporation  was  incorporated,  pumped  into  an  iron  tank  44  feet  in  diameter 
with  a  capital  of  f  130,000,  to  bring  water  into  and  20  feet  hi^h.  At  this  time  the  supply  of 
the  town  from  Jamaica  pond,  in  B^xbury,  then  water  was- so  limited  that  600  hogsheads  were 
a  suburb  but  now  a  part  of  the  city  of  Boston,  brought  in  daily  from  wells  in  the  country,  and 
This  company  had  4  mains  of  pitch-pine  logs,  2  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $1.25 ;  and  415  hogs- 
of  4-inch  and  2  of  3-inch  bore.  The  distribution  heads  were  sent  daily  from  Brooklyn  to  supply 
pi{ics  were  also  of  wood,  with  l^inch  bore.  The  shipping.  Hotels  paid  from  $200  to  $400  per 
:first  public  supply  of  importance  was  introduced  year,  and  boarding  houses  from  $15  to  $50  per 
Oct.  25,  1848,  from  Lake  Cochituat^,  19  miles  year  for  well  water. 

west  of  Boston,  a  body  of  water  3^  miles  long.  The  plan  of  procuring  water  from  the  Croton 

This  was  increased  in  1878  by  an  additional  sup-  river  was  adopted    by   the   Common  Council 

ply  from  Sudbury  river;  while  by  the  annexa-  March  11, 1835;  and  work  on  the  Croton  aquc- 

tion  of  Charlestown,  in  1874,  Boston  came  into  duct    was   soon    begun.     Water    first    passed 

possession  of  the  Mystic  water  works,  which  hnd  through  it  June  27,  1842,  this  being  the  first 

oeen  built  in  1864,  and  which  also'  supplied  the  efficient  general  water  supply  introduced  in  New 

towns  of  Chelsea,  Everett,  and  Somerville.  York  city,  whose  population  was  then  about 

The  second  watet-work-*  system  for  public  sup-  375,000. 

ply   built  in  the  United  States  is  believed  to  The  earliest  history  of  water  supply  in  the 

have  been  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  wher^  works  were  United  States  having  been  thus  indicated,  fol- 

begaa  in  1754  by  Hans  Christopher  Christian-  lowing  will  be  found  a  brief  synopsis,  historical 

sen,  a  Danish  millwright.     These  works  were  and  descriptive,  of  the  water  supplv  of  cities  of 

finished  in  1761.    The  water  was  taken  from  a  50,000  inhabitants  and  upward,  alphabetically 

spring  which  issued  from  magnesian  limestone  arranged. 

near  the  banks  of  a  contiguous  creek.  It  was  Albany,  N.  Y, — Gravity  works  were  estab- 
conducted  350  feet  through  an  underground  con-  lished  here  in  1813  by  the  city,  the  population 
duit  to  a  cistern  or  well,  whence  it  whs  raised  by  being  11,000 :  in  1830  oy  a  company ;  ana  in  1851 
a  5-inch  lignum-vitie  pump,  and  through  bored  new  gravity  works  were  built  by  the  citv,  which 
hemlock  logs  to  a  wooden  tank  in  the  village  werero-enforcedby  pumping  in  1872,  and  supple- 
square,  70  feet  above  the  pump.  Larger  works  mented  by  pumping  from  the  Hudson  river  in 
were  built  in  1761,  and  an  18-inch  under-  1873.  The  first  supply  was  from  small  streams 
shot  wheel  was  put  in,  driving  3  small  force  near  the  city ;  and  in  1830  from  creeks,  a  dam 
pumps.  The  force  main  was  of  gum  wood  and  and  reservoir  being  built  and  water  conducted 
the  distributing  pipes  of  pitch  pine.  These  were  to  the  city  by  a  small  brick  conduit  and  a  20-inch 
renewed  in  1769,  having  worn  out,  and  in  1786  cast-iron  pipe.  Iron  pipes  and  wooden  logs 
lead  pi[>es  were  substituted  and  cisterns  were  were  used  for  distribution.  In  1885  a  special 
built  at  various  points  in  the  village.  In  1803  a  water  commission  was  appointed.  Attempts 
stone  tower  was  built,  about  15  feet  high,  on  were  made  to  secure  15,000,000  gallons  daily 
which  a  tank  was  elevated  112  feet  above  the  from  driven  wells,  and.  in  September,  1889,  390 
spring.  In  1813  iron  pipes  were  introduced,  and  2-inch  wells  had  been  driven,  but  the  attempt 
later  Targe  reservoirs  were  built.  It  was  not  un-  was  a  failure.  Three  reservoirs  planned  by  the 
til  1885  that  a  Worthington  pump  was  put  up  commission  and  accepted  by  the  city  in  March, 
and  the  present  water  facilities  established.  1890.  store  water  from  Patroon  and  Sand  creeks 

New  York  had  its  first  general  water  supply  for  gravity  supply.  The  commission  also  recom- 
in  1799,  when  the  city  had  a  population  of  60,-  mended  a  new  gravity  supply  from  Normanskill, 
000,  and  subscribed  for  2,000  shares  of  the  Man-  with  a  storage  reservoir  of  1,955,000,000  gallons 
hattan  Company's  stock,  a  corporation  which  in  the  town  of  Guilderland. 
was  organized  both  for  banking  and  supplying  Allegheny  City,  Pa. —  The  supply  comes 
water.  This  company  constructed  a  well  25'feet  from  the  Allegheny  river  by  pumping  to  a  res- 
in diameter  and  30  feet  deep  near  the  old  Collect  ervoir  through  2  cast-iron  pipes.  The  daily 
(near  what  is  now  Center  Street,  between  Reade  capacity  of  the  pumping  machinery  is  34,000,000 
and  Duane  Streets).  The  water  was  pumped  to  gallons.  The  capacity  of  the  reservoir  is  18,- 
a  reservoir  on  Chambers  Street  by  2  18-horse-  000,000  gallons.  The  distribution  is  by  70  miles 
power  steam  engines.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  of  mains;  service  pipes  are  le<id.  Surveys  and 
that  in  the  rear  of  the  building  of  the  Manhattan  estimates  were  made  in  1887  for  a  new'  water 
Bank,  40  Wall  Street,  there  still  exists  the  old  supply,  a  most  desirable  source  l)eing  found  in 
water  tank  which  had  been  in  the  original  charter  the  Allegheny  river,  about  9  miles  from  the  city, 
of  the  banking  company  and  which  it  was  obliged  Two  plans  have  been  proposed:  the  first  con- 
to  retain  during  its  existence.  In  1823  there  templated  the  construction  of  2  connected  res- 
were  25  miles  of  distribution  pipe,  of  bored  logs,  ervoirs  with  a  capacity  of  over  100,000,000  gnl- 
and  engines  working  sixteen  hours  a  day  raised  Ions,  and  the  other  by  pumping  through  mains 
091.200  gallons,  being  one  fifth  more  than  the  to  the  wells  of  the  present  pumping  statior. 
capacity  of  the  reservoirs.  Two  thousand  houses  The  estimated  cost  of  the  first  plan,  including 
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steel  tubing  for  the  delivery  main,  is  over  $2,000,-  (the  service  pipes  are  of  lead),  3,627  meters,  and 

000,  and  for  the  second  $731,000.  5,4«50  hydrants,  and  the  daily  consumption  is  ^^,- 

Atlanta,  Oa. — Water  works  were  built    in  871,700  gallons.     The  Mystic   lake  supplj  in- 

1874-'75  by  the  city.    The  supply  comes  by  direct  eludes  two  reservoirs  having  a  capacity  of  about 

pumping  from  a  dam  on  the  head  waters  of  the  406,000,000  gallons,  and  supplies  a  consainption 

ooutri  river,  and  pumping  lo  a  tank  from  an  ar-  of  8,301,000  gallons  daily.    This  system  siippli«»s 

tcsian  well.    The  water  of  the  river  is  very  mud-  the  Cbarlestown  district  and  the  towns  of  I'hel- 

dy,  but  by  filtering  a  good  quality  is  secured,  sea,  Everett,  and  Somerville.     It  has  152  miles  of 

The  reservoir  covers  51  acres,  and  has  a  capacity  mains,  800  meters,  and  1,000  hydrants, 

of  250,000,000  gallons.     The  daily  capacity  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— Until  1856  this  oitv  w.-is 

the    pumping  machinery  is  6,000,000  gallons,  supplied  entirely  by  wells.    The  Nassau  Water 

The  IloUy  system  is  in  use.    The  regular  filter-  Company  was  organized  in   1856  to  construct 

ing  plant  was  put  into  o(>eration  here  in   1887.  works,  but  the  city  bought  up  all  the  stock,  and 

There  are  40  miles  of  mains,  the  service  pipes  the  management  was  vested  in  the  Nassau  \Va- 

being  of  lead.    There  are  3,000  meters  and  500  ter  Board.     In   1874  it  w^as  transferred    to   a 

hydrants.     In  1891  plans  were  adopted  for  anew  Board  of  City  Works.    The  supply  is  derived 

supply  from  the  Chattahoochee  river,  and  con-  from  surface  water,  open  wells,  and' a  system  of 

tracts  were  awarded  for  3  10,000,000-gallon  Gas-  driven  wells,  bv  pumping  to  reservoirs,  all  from 

kill  pumps.  the  sandy  soutbem  slope  of  Long  Island  from  a 

Baltimore,  Md. — First  supplied  with  water  drainnge  area  of  74  square  miles.  All  the  water 
by  a  private  company  in  1807.  In  1854  the  either  passes  by  gravitv  or  is  pumped  into  a  con- 
works  were  purchased  by  the  city,  and  during  duit  and  goes  to  the  ftidgewood  pumping  sta- 
the  next  ten  years  considerably  enlarged.  At  tion,  where  it  is  lifted  to  the  Hidgewood  reser- 
this  time  the  water  was  conducted  by  gravity  voir,  capacity  160.000,000  pillons,  10  miles  fn>ni 
from  two  small  pools  on  Jones's  Palls  through  Brooklyn.  Besides  the  Ridgewood  reservoir 
iron  mains  to  a  i-eservoir  on  the  bank  of  the  there  is  the  Mount  Prospect  high-service  reser- 
stream  below  Charles  Street  bridge,  whence  it  voir,  with  a  capacity  of  20,000,000  gallons,  and 
was  conducted  to  so  much  of  the  city  as  was  not  the  Hempstead  storage  reservoir,  capacity  1,000.- 
more  than  60  feet  above  mean  tide ;  the  rest  of  000,000  gallons.  There  are  397  miles  ojT  mains, 
the  city  was  supplied  from  a  reservoir  to  which  2,081  meters,  and  3,702  hydrants.  Daily  con- 
water  was  pumped.  The  works  built  by  the  city  sumption,  46.278,287  gallons, 
include  a  dam  across  Jones's  Falls,  forming  a  res-  BnfTalo,  N.  Y, — The  water  supply  is  derived 
ervoir  called  Lake  Roland,  from  which  water  is  from  Niagara  river  by  direct  pumping  and 
conveyed  by  a  conduit  to  Hampden  reservoir,  pumping  to  a  reservoir.  Water  is  drawn  from 
which  supplies  the  more  elevated  districts.  The  the  river  through  a  tunnel  8  feet  square  and 
lower  part  of  the  city  is  supplied  by  pipe  line  1,020  feet  long,  which  extends  some  distance 
from  this  reservoir  to  another  called  Mount  Roy-  into  the  stream,  being  blasted  through  limestone 
al.  Between  the  first  two  is  still  another  reser-  rock  of  such  nature  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
voir  called  Druid  lake,  built  for  additional  stor-  line  it,  and  connects  with  an  inlet  of  cut  stone, 
age;  and  still  another  high-service  reservoir  in  The  entire  capacity  of  the  pumping  machinery 
Druid  Hill  Park  receives  water  pumped  from  is  144,000,000  gallons,  the  population  of  Buffalo 
this  one.  Druid  lake  has  a  capacity  of  463.-  being  250,000.  In  1890-'92  a  new  135,000,000- 
000,000  gallons ;  the  pumping  machinery  capaci-  gallon  storage  and  distributing  reservoir  was 
ty  is  6,000,000  gallons.  What  is  known  as  the  built.  There  are  300  miles  of  mains,  95  meters^. 
Gunpowder  system  is  the  result  of  plans  adopted  and  2,600  hydrants. 

in  1872  and  works  completed  in  1880,  designed  Cambridge,  Mass. — The  supply  is  derived 
to  give  an  additional  mdependent  supply.  A  from  Fresh  pond,  in  Cambridge,  and  Stony 
dam  on  the  Gunpowder  river  about  9  miles  from  brook,  in  Waltham,  by  pumping  to  reservoir  and 
the  city  forms  a  reservoir  5  miles  long  called  standpipe.  In  1876  an  additional  supply  was 
Loch  Raven.  From  this  water  is  carried  by  a  obtained  by  means  of  a  conduit  of  wood  and 
tunnel  nearly  7  miles  long  to  a  large  reservoir  brick  4.000  feet  long,  with  sectional  area  of  10 
called  Lake  Montebello,  capacity  about  500,000,-  square  feet,  to  Spy  pond.  Little  pond,  and  Wel- 
OOOgallons,  and  from  this  by  a  mile-long  conduit  lington  brook;  but  this  water  became  polluted 
to  a  distributing  reservoir  known  as  Lrfike  Clif-  and  has  been  abandoned.  The  Stony  brook  sys- 
ton,  with  capacity  of  265.000,000  gallons.  The  tem  was  completed  in  1887;  the  reservoir  has  a 
cost  of  this  system  was  nearly  $5,000,000.  There  capacity  of  5,375,321  gallons.  The  pumping  ma- 
are  422  miles  of  mains,  913  meters,  and  1,815  hy-  chinery  has  a  daily  capacity  of  21,000.000  gal- 
d  rants.  Ions.    The  pond  formed  by  the  dam  on  Stony 

Boston,  Mass. — The  Cochituate  and  Sudbury  brook  has  an  area  of  75  acres  and  a  capacity  of 

systems  form  the  Lake  Cochituate  supply,  with  360,000,000  gallons.      There  are   100  miles  of 

a  total  storage  capacity  of  4,755,000,000  gallons,  mains,  250  meters,  and  650  hydrant*. 

The  water  is  conveyed  from  Lake  Cochituate  to  Camden,  N.  J. — Water  works  were  built  in 

Chestnut  Hill  reservoir  by  a  conduit  14^  miles  1853  by  a  private  company,  and  were  bought  by 

long.    This  reservoir  has  a  capacity  of  700,000  the  city  in  1870.    The  supply  comes  from  the 

gallons,  and  is  connected   by  a   conduit  with  Delaware  river  by  pumping  to  a  reservoir  having 

Brooklinereservoir,  having  a  capacity  of  120,000,-  a  capacity  of  7,500.000  gallons.    The  combined 

000  gallons.    There  are  4  storage  rescrvoii*s  with  daily  capacity  of  the  Worthington  and  Blake 

a  combined  capacity  of  neariy  3,200,(X)0,000  gal-  pumps  used  is  15,000,000  gallons.    There  arc  60 

Ions;  and  a  fifth,  begun  in  1890  and  expected  to  miles  of  mains,  10  meters,  and  500  hydrants, 

be  completed  in  1894,  has  a  capacity  of  1,3(K),-  Charleston,  S.  C— The  works,  built  in  1876- 

000,000  gallons.    There  are  500  miles  of  mains  '78,  are  owned  by  the  City  of  Charleston  Water 
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Works  CJompany.    The  source  of  supply  is  from  The  daily  capacity  of  the  pumping  machinery  is 

artesian  wells,  for  which  boring  h^  been  done  18,000,000  gallons.  There  are  100  miles  of  mains, 

since  1824,  under  great  discouragements,  quick-  480  meters,  and  800  hydrants, 

sand  sometimes  filling  the  tubing,  and  on  other  Daytou,  Ohio. — Supply  from  30  8-inch  tube 

occasions  the  water  being  found  to  be  stronglv  wells  by  direct  pumping.    These  wells  are  on 

impregnated  with  sodium  and  magnesium,  anil  Ixith  siUes  of    Mad    river,  and  their  average 

useless  for  drinking  purposes.    The  water   is  depth  is  40  feet.    They  are  connected  to  a  20- 

pumped  from  the  wells  to  a  standpi[>e  for  do-  inch  pi^)e  crossing  the  river,  and  water  is  brought 

mestic  supply, and  passes  to  a  reservoir,  where  it  across  the  river  from  the  main  connecting  pipes 

is  stored  for  fire  protection.    The  wells  used  are  through  another  20-inch  pipe.    The  capacity  of 

each  2.000  feet  deep.    The  daily  capacity  of  the  the  pumping  mivchinery  is  17,000,000  gallons. 

pumping  machinery  is  about  6.000,000  gallons,  There  are  55  miles  of  mains,  125  meters,  and  525 

and  that  of  the  reservoir  is  5,0(K).000  gallons,  hydrants. 

There  are  27  miles  of  mains,  of  which  6  are' of  DeiiTer,  Col. — Up  to  1880.  from  1872,  when 

steel;  the  service  pipes  are  of  galvanized  iron,  the  first  works  were  constructed  by  the  Denver 

There  are  20  meters  and  400  hydrants.  Water  Company,  water  was  pumped  directly  to 

Chicagro,  111. — Water  was  first  introduced  in  the  mains  from  the  South  Piatt  river.    Since 

1840,  by  the  Chicago  Hydraulic  Company,  a  1880,  and  until  1886,  the  supply  came  from  ver- 

private  corporation,  but  in  1852-'54  works  were  tical  and  horizontal  wells  along  the  bank  of  that 

constructed  by  the  city.    In  1801  these  works  river  by  gravity,  through  a  conduit  to  a  reser- 

were  placed  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  voir,  thence  by'  direct  pumping.    There  was  a 

Public  Works.    Prior  to  this  time  water  was  dam  of  masonry  160  feet  in  length,  continued 

drawn  from  Lake  Michigan  to  a  pump  well,  with  brush,  clay,  and  piling,  and  a  canal  about 

The  present  water  supply  is  drawn  from^  the  2i  miles  long,  in  which  a  fall  of  26  feet  afforded 

lake  by  direct  pumping,  being  taken  through  water  power  for  pumping,  which  is  still  used, 

tunnels,  of  which  there  are  a^ut  10  miles  in  3  This  canal  widens  into  a  basin — Archer  lake — 

tunnels.   These  connect  near  the  lake  shore  with  covering  40  acres.    The  wells  extended  along 

a  crib,  also  inclosing  a  shaft,  about  2  miles  out  in  the  low  banks  of  the  Platte  river  horizontally 

the  lake,  and  connected  with  2  other  shafts  by  about  1,200  feet  in  length,  and  a  conduit  from 

cross  tunnels.    The  Washington  Heights  plant,  these  connected  them  with  a  small  reservoir  at  a 

which  came  under  the  control  of  the  city  by  an-  distance  of  2^  miles.    This  conduit  crossed  the 

nexation  in  1890,  pumps  its  supply  from  art<psian  river.    The  daily  capacity  was  about  16,000,000 

wells  to  a  reservoir.    The  pumping  machinery  gallons.     Gravitv  works  were  built   in    1886, 

has  a  capacity  of  150,000,000  gallons.    There  are  water  being  supplied  from  horizontal  and  verti- 

1,200  miles  of  mains,  4,000  meters,  and  12,000  cal  wells  in  the  bed  of  Cherry  creek,  8  miles 

hydrants.  from  the  center  of  the  city,  to  a  distributing 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. — The  original  works  were  reservoir  and  standpipe,  by  a  conduit  7  miles 
built  in  1820.  The  Cincinnati  Water  Company  long,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  10,000,000 gallons. 
or<;anized  in  1826;  sold  out,  in  1839,  to  the  city,  The  reservoir  has  a  capacity  of  7,000,000  gallons; 
which  has  since  extended  the  works.  The  source  there  are  225  miles  of  mains,  85  meters,  and  2,000 
of  supply  is  Ohio  river,  the  water  being  pumped  hydrants.  A  second  company  began  construe- 
to  reservoirs  for  low  and  middle  service,  and  to  tion  of  works  in  1888,  and  in  1890  began  to 
lank  for  high  service.  The  daily  capacity  of  the  supply  water  temporarily  from  South  Denver, 
pumping  machinery  is  96,000,000  gallons.  There  Permanent  supply  works,  which  were  still  under 
are  2  lower  and  middle  service  reservoirs,  one  of  constniction  m  1892,  were  to  take  water  from 
which  has  a  capacity  of  6,000,000  gallons ;  the  South  Platte  river  by  gravity, 
other,  the  Eden  Park  middle-service  reservoir,  is  Des  Moines,  Iowa. — The  supply  is  from 
formed  by  a  retaining  wall  or  dam  in  a  ravine  ground  water  on  the  Kaccoon  river  by  direct 


at  its  base,  25  feet  at  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir.  There  are  60  miles  of  mains,  1,500  meters,  and 

and  22  feet  at  the  top.    It  is  251  feet  long.    There  650  hydrants. 

are  288  miles  of  mams  and  1,450  meters.  Detroit,  Mich. — The  works  here  originated 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — The  source  of  suppljr  is  in  the  purchase  by  the  city,  in  1886,  of  a  private 

Lake  Erie,  whence  the  water  is  pumped  mto  plant,  which  has  gradually  been  extended  up  to 

reservoirs.    The  system  in  use  is  the  same  as  its  present  condition.    The  supply  is  from  I)e- 

that  used  in  Chicago,  cribs  being  sunk  out  in  troit  river,  pumping  to  a  standpipe.    An  intake 

the  lake,  connected  with  aqueducts  at  the  shore  pipe  extends  from  a  point  1,100  feet  from  the 

by  tunnels.    These  tunnels  were  formerly  about  shore,  whore  the  outer  end  rests  on  the  river 

a'mile  in  length,  but  in  1891  plans  were  com-  bottom  in  a  crib,  to  the  settling  btvsin,  365  x  800 

pleted  for  an  extension  to  4^  miles.    The  capaci-  feet.    Dailv  capacitv  of  pumping  iT.achinerv  is 

tvof  the  tunnels  is  about  150,000,000  gallons;  82,000,000 gallons.   Yhere are 360 miles  of  mains, 

that  of  the  pumping  machinery  70,000,000  gal-  856  meters,  and  1.828  hydrants. 

Ions.    There  are  3  reservoirs,  having  a  capacitv  Fall  Biyer,  Mass.~The  works  were  built  in 

of  125,000,000  gallons.     There  are  325  miles  of  1871-74  by  the  city.    The  supply  comes  from 

rjains,  1,8CK)  meters,  and  3,500  hydrants.  Watuppa  lake,  128  feet  above  tide  water,  with 

Colnmbns,  Ohio. — Prior  to   1870  this  city  an  area  of  5^  square  miles;  storage  capacity, 

was  supplied  by  wells.     The  present  supply  is  10,000,000,000  gallons.    There  is  a  daily  dis- 

ground   water    from    filter   galleries    near  the  charge  of  35.000,000  gallons,  which   furnishes 

Olentangy  and  Scioto  rivers  by  direct  pumping,  water  power  for  the  manufactories  in  Fall  River. 
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There  are  68  miles  of  mains,  3.700  meters,  and  settling   basins  with  a  capacitj  of  60,000.000 

650  hydrants.  gallons.      A  36-inch  pipe,  capacity   16,000,000 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — This  city  was  first  gallons,  leads  to  the  Kaw  Point  sUition  and  stand- 
supplied  with  water  in  1840,  by  the  Grand  pipe.  The  Turkey  ci*eek  works  include  a  res^er- 
Rapids  Hydraulic  Company,  which  extended  voir  capacity  of  18,000,000  gallons  and  pumping 
its  works  from  time  to  time  until  the  city  machinery.  The  entire  system  includes  wat«r 
constructed  a  plant  in  1873-75:  in  1888  new  furnished  to  Kansas  City.  Kan.  New  works 
works  were  built.  The  present  supply  comes  were  projected  in  1892.  There  are  140  miles  of 
from  Carrier  creek.  Cold  brook,  and  Grand  mams,  2,000  meters,  and  1,400  hydrants, 
river  in  case  of  need,  by  pumpins^  to  a  reservoir  Lincoln,  Neb. — The  works  were  built  in  ISivi 
with  an  area  of  18  acres.  In  1891  the  (aty  voted  by  the  city.  The  supply  is  from  driven  weIN, 
to  extend  the  supply  by  driving  •  wells.  The  from  which  the  water  is  pumped  to  a  stand  pif>e. 
pumping  machinery  has  a  daily  capacity  of  12,-  The  capacity  of  the  pumping  machinery  is  4.500.* 
000,000  gallons,  'there  is  a  distriouting  reser-  000  ^lions';  the  standpipe  holds  140,000  gal- 
voir;  capacity,  6,000,000  gallons.  There  are  67  Ions,  is  18  feet  in  diameter,  and  75  feet  lii^h. 
miles  of  mains,  460  meters,  and  650  hydrants.  There  are  28  miles  of  mains,  95  meters,  and  240 

Hartford,  Coun. — First  supplied  (probably  hydrants, 
in  1797)  by  Hartford  Aqueduct  Company.  Lo8  Angeles,  Cal. — The  city  is  supplied  by 
Works  buflt  in  1854,  by  the  city,  consisted  of  4  systems :  that  of  the  City  Water  Comfuiny  (be- 
lt pumping  station  and  an  8,000,0()0-gallon  res-  gun  in  1862),  formerly  from  Los  Angeles  river  by 
ervoir  on  Asylum  Hill,  the  water  being  taken  gravity,  but  now  from  springs  by  subdraina^^*: 
from  the  Connecticut  river.  In  1865-'67  gravity  the  Citizens'  W^ater  Company  (1873),  from  Los 
works  were  built,  with  5  reservoirs,  whose  com-  x\ngeles  river  by  gravitv  and  pumping  to  reser- 
bined  capacity  is  1,300,000,000  gallons.  The  voirs;  that  of  the  East  Side  Company,  supplyin^f 
supply  is  from  brooks,  with  emercrency  supply  a  high  part  of  thecitv  from  springs;  and  that  of 
from  the  river.  There  are  90  miles  of  mains,  the  Sierra  Madre  Water  Company  (lUQl),  from 
4(K)  metew,  and  540  lu'drants.  Arroyo  Seco,  by  gravity.     There  are.  250  miles 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — Works  were  put  in  in  of  mains.  830  meters,  and  250  hydrants. 

1870  by  a  private  company,  and  in   1880  were  Lonisyille,  Ky.— The  work's  were  built    in 

sold    at    sheriflTs  sale,  when   the  Indianapolis  1857-'00  by  the  Louisville  Water  Company,  the 

Water  Company  was  organized,  who  improved  city 'owning  the  greater  part  df  the  stock.    The 

and  extended  the  system.    The  supply  is  from  a  supply  is  from  the  Ohio  river,  pumping  to  reser- 

filter  gallery  2,(XX)  feet  long  on  the  bank  of  White  voir,  standpipe,  and  direct.     Water  is  taken  from 

river,  by  direct  pumping.     The  pumping  ma-  the  river  about  2  miles  above  the  city  limits, 

chinery  has  a  daily  capacity  of  22.000,0(K)  gal-  The  pumping  machinery  has  a  capacity  of  37,- 

lons.    There  are  85  miles  of  mains,  226  meters,  (X)0,0OO  gallons.    The  2  reservoirs  have  a  capacitv 

and  750  hydrants.  of  110,000,000  gallons.    There  are  150  mile?  of 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. — The  works  were  built  in  mains,  700  meters,  and  620  hydrants. 

1852  by  the  city,  and  Ho)x)ken  was  included  in  Lowell,  Mass. — The  works  were  built  in  1872 

this  system  until   about  1882;  and  water  was  by  the  city,  the  supply  being  taken  from  the 

long  furnished  by  it  to  Bayonne   city  and  to  Merrimack  river,  pumping  to  a  reservoir  through 

Kearney  township.    The  supply    is  from   the  a  filter  gallery.    A  conduit  leads  it  to  the  engine 

Ptissaic  river  at  Belleville,  about  8  miles  from  the  house.    The  pumping  machinery  has  a  daily 

city,  whence  it  is  pumped  to  a  receiving  reser-  capacity  of  20,000,0(K)  gallons,  reservoirs  80,000.*- 

voir  on  a  ridge  near  the  river,  and  conveyed  000  gallons.    There  arc  92  miles  of  mains,  1,900 

thence  in  pipes  across  the  Newark  meadows  to  meters,  and  850  hvdrants. 

distributing  reservoirs  on  Bergen  PI  ill  in  the  Lynn,  Mass. — 'The  works  were  built  in  1870- 

city.    The  combined  daily  capacity  of  the  pump-  *72  by  the  city.    The  supply  comes  from  Breed's 

ing  machinery  is  31,000.000  gallons.    There  are  and  Birch  ponds,  and  2  orooks  in  North  Saugus, 

2  stand  pi  pes,  each  160  feet  high,  inclosed  in  a  whence  it  is  pumped  to  a  reservoir.    These  ponds 

tower  of  brick  and  brown  stone  210  feet  high.  The  were  formed  by  building  dams  across  streams, 

receiving  reservoir  at  Belleville  is  299x368  feet,  their  combined  storage  capacity  being  about 

and  is  16  feet  deep.    The  conduit  which  crosses  600.000.000  gallons.    The  daily  capacity  of  the 

the  meadows  is  22,300  feet  long  in  all,  being  a  pumping  machinery  is  8,000,000  gallons*;  that  of 

36-inch  main,  2,000  feet  of  which  are  of  wrought  the  reservoir  20,000,000  gallons.      There  are  92 

iron  and  cement,  the  remainder  being  of  cast  miles  of  mains,  840  meters,  and  660  hydrants, 

iron.     The  2  reservoirs  on   Bergen  Hill,  dis-  Memphis,  Tenn. — The  works  were  built  in 

tributing  and  storage,  have  a  combined  capacitv  1872  by  a  private  company,  purchased  and  ex- 

of  237.000.000  gallons.    There  are  180  miles  of  tended  in  1880  by  the  Memphis  Water  Works 

mains.  240  meters,  and  1,750  hydrants.  (Mmpany,  and  sold  by  them  to  the  Artesian 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — The  franchise  and  plant  Water  Company  in  1888.    The  present  company's 

are  owned  by  the  National  Water  W^orks  Com-  works  derive  tHeir  supply  from  80  artesian  wells, 

pany,  which  built  it  in  1873.    The  supply  is  from  pumping  direct  and   to   standpipe.      The  new 

the  Missouri  river  mainly,  by  direct  pumping,  plant  of  pumping  macihinery  has  a  daily  capacity 

first  to  settling  basins,  whence  it  flows  by  gravity  of  30,000,000  gallons ;  the  reservoir,  8,000,000  gal- 

to  a  receiving  tank  with  a  capacity  of  320,000  Ions.    The  standpipe  is  86  feet  in  diameter  and 

gallons.    There  are  3  separate  work's :  the  Quin-  160  feet  high.    There  are  70  miles  of  mains,  200 

daro,  at  a  point  just  above  Wyandotte,  the  Kaw  meters,  and  350  hydrant*. 

Point,  and  the  Turkey  creek  works.     At  the  Milwaukee,    Wis. — Here  the  water  works 

first  of  these  are  2  sets  of  Holly-Gaskill  pumps  were  built  by  the  city  in  1872-'73.     The  water 

with  a  daily  capacity  of  18,000,000  gallons,  and  supply  is  from   Lake    Michigan,   pumping   to 
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standpipe  and    reservoir,  with  repumping   to  and  the  tide  carries  the  sewage  of  Newark  up  the 

standpipe  for  high  service.      The  depth  of  the  river,  sometimes  further  polluting  the  supply.    It 

lake  at  the  crib  at  ordinary  low  water  is  14  feet,  is  said  that  Ihe  first  attempt  to  use  natumf  filter 

The  crib  is  hexagonal ;  the  length  of  the  outer  side  basins  for  purifying  the  water  supply  of  an  Amer- 

21  feet,  and  of  the  inner  8  feet.    The  gates  in  the  ican  city  was  made  here.   The  pumping  machin- 

crib  allow  water  to  be  drawn  at  any  point  from  4  ery  has  a  combined  daily  capacity  of  26,000,000 

to  12  feet  below  the  service.    The  openings  are  gallons,  to  which  is  to  be  added  a  new  5,000,000- 

protected  by  copper-wire  screens.     The  intake  gallon  pump,  purchased  in  1888.    Under  contract 

pipe  extends  2,100  feet  into  the  lake,  2^  miles  with  the  East  Jersey  Water  Company  a  gtltvlty 

from  the  mouth  of  the  river.    In  1890  contracts  supply  of  2«5,000,000  gallons  was  introduced  in 

were  let  for  a  new  intake  8,000  feet  long.    There  1892,  an  additional  25.000,000  gallons  to  be  added 

is  a  pump  well,  and  the  pumping  machinery  has  after  eleven  years.   The  supply  is  from  the  head 

a  daily  capacity  of  54.000,000  gallons.    A  6,000,-  waters  of  Pequannock  river,  impounde<l  in  two 

OOO-gallon  AUis  pump  is  used  for  the  high-service  storage  reservoirs,  whence  it  passes  by  natural 

pump  station.    The  nigh-service  standpipe  is  15  channels  to  a  80,000,000-gallon  intake  reservoir, 

feet  in  diameter  and  160  feet  high ;  the  other  and  thence  to  the  city  by  a  48-inch  riveted-steel 

standpi|%  is  4  feet  in  diameter  and  130  feet  high,  conduit  21  miles  long.    There  are  4  reservoirs. 

The  reservoir  has  a  capacity  of  21,500,000  gal-  whose  combined  capacity  is  46.000,000  gallons. 

Ions.    There  are  190miles  of  mains,  5,800  meters,  There  are  176  miles  of  mains,  521  meters,  and 

and  1,530  hydrants.  1,460  hydrants. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — Works  were  built  in  New  Haven,  Conn. — Works  were  built  in 

18IJ7  by  the  city,  and  improvements  made  in  1860-'62  by  the  New  Haven  Water  Company. 

1872.  and  again  in  1888  and  1800,  including  new  The  supply  comes  from  Mill  river  and  Maltby 

and  large  pumping  plants.    The  supply  is  from  and  Wintergreen  lakes  by  gravity  and  pumping 

the  Mississippi  river  by  direct  pumping.     There  to  reservoir.    The  gravity  works  were  purchased 

are  7  pumps  at  the  2  old  stations,  driven  by  from  the  Fair  Haven  \^ater  Compan^  in  1876, 

water  power,  with  2  steam  engines  as  auxiliary,  the  former  village  of  Fair  Haven  bemg  now  a 

The  new  pumping  station  has  2  i5,000,000-gallon  part  of  the  city.     Mill  river  has  a  drainage  area 

horizontal  compound  Worthington  pumps,  the  of  56  square  miles,  and  is  crossed  at  a  narrow 

daily  pumping  capacity  being  7^,500,000  gallons,  gorge  2  miles  from  the  city  by  a  dam  of  solid 

A  36-inch  cast-iron  main,  12.000  feet  long,  is  laid  masonry  500  feet  long,  38^  feet  high,  from  3  to 

from  this  pump  house  to  the  city.    There  are  6  feet  wide  on  top  and  27^  feet  wide  at  the  bot- 

166  miles  of  mains,  630  meters,  and  2,000  hy-  tom,  which  forms  a  reservoir  25  miles  long  with 

drants.  an  average  depth  of  20  feet.    The  pumping  ma- 

NashTille,  Tenn.— The  first  works  were  built  chinery  has  a  combined  capacity  of  15,000,000 
in  1832  by  the  town,  when  the  population  was  gallons.  The  2  old  reservoirs  had  a  combined 
about  6,000.  In  1888  a  new  pumping  plant,  capacity  of  17,000,000  gallons.  In  1891  a  160.- 
filterer,  and  reservoir  were  added.  The  supply  O0;),000-gallon  reservoir  was  built  in  the  town  of 
came  from  the  Cumberland  river,  pumping  to  a  Woodbridge  for  a  new  gravity  supply.  There 
standpipe  and  reservoir.  The  pumping  ma-  are  134  miles  of  mains,  and  60  meters, 
chinery  capacity  is  70.000.000  gallons  daily.  The  New  Orleans,  La. — The  works,  built  in  1833 
new  station  was  built  in  1888.  and  has  a  10.000,-  by  a  company,  are  now  owned  by  the  New  ()r- 
000-gallon  Uolly-Ga*<kill  pump.  The  buildings  leans  Water  Works  Company,  the  city  having 
at  this  station  cost  $100,000,  and  the  pump  the  purchased  them  in  1868  for  $1,000,000,  and  sold 
same.  There  arc  6  tubular  boilers  18  x  5^  feet,  them  to  present  owners  in  1878  with  authority 
The  filter  gallery  is  2,0'JO  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  to  issue  $600,000  bonds  for  improvements.  The 
7  to  10  feet  deep,  and  has  an  estimated  daily  .  supply  comes  from  Mississippi  river,  pumping  to 
capacity  of  10,000,000  gallons.  There  are  2  reservoirs,  standpipe,  and  direct,  one  of  tne  res- 
reservoirs,  one  having  a  capacity  of  2,500,000,  gal-  ervoirs  serving  as  a  settling  basin.  As  late  as 
Ions,  while  the  new  one  has  a  capacity  of  50,-  1881  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  took 
000,000  gallons,  and  is  built  of  masonry  at  a  cost  their  domestic  supply  from  cistenis  filled  with 
of  $330,000.  The  standpipe  is  3  feet  in  diain-  rain  water.  The  daily  capacity  of  the  pumping 
cter  and  114  feet  high.  There  are  50  miles  of  machinery  is  34,000,000  gallons;  that  of  the  res- 
mains,  15  meters,  and  570  hydrants.  ervoirs,  4,000,000  gallons.     The  standpipe  is  7 

Newark,  N.  J. — Works  were  built  here  about  feet  in  diameter  and  174  feet  high.    There  are 

1800  by  the  Newark  Aqueduct  Company,  and  76  miles  of  mains,  20  meters,  and  1,208  hydrants, 

were  purchased  in  1860  by  the  city  for  $150,00;).  New  York  City. — The  water  supply  comes 

New  works  were  built  in  1867.    Thi^  first  supply  from  Croton  and  Bronx  rivers  by  gravity,  from 

of  water  was  from  springs  in  the.  red  sandstone  storage  and  impounding  to  receiving  and  distrib- 

on  the  hillside  about  80  feet  above  the  village,  uting  reservoirs.     For  the  high-service  supply 

Additional  springs  were  taken  from  time  to  time  6,000,000  gallons  are  pumped  daily  to  reservoir 

and  wells  sunk,  and  the  yield  not  being  more  and  8,000,000  daily  to  standpipe.    The  Croton 

than  700,000  gallons  the  supply  was  augmented  river  has  a  drainage  area  of  atx)ut  340  square 

by  water  froin  a  brook  near  tne  reservoir  and  by  miles  al)ove  the  Croton  dam,  from  which  the 

occasional  draughts  from  the  Morris  Canal.   Aft-  aqueduct  starts.    The  Bronx  river  has  a  drain- 

erwanl  the  supply  was  taken  from  Passaic  river,  age  area  of  13  square  miles  above  the  reservoir  at 

at  Belleville,  pumping  to  a  reservoir.    Above  Kensico.    There  are  2  storage  reservoirs  for  this 

Newark  the  river  has  a  drainage  area  of  981  supply.    The  dam  at  Croton  river  forms  Croton 

square  miles  favorable  to  the  collection  of  pure  lake,  of  400  acres  area  and  5,000.000,000  gallons 

water ;  but  a  few  miles  above  the  city  the  river  capacity.    Boyd's  Corner  dam  and  reservoir  have 

receives  the  sewage  from  Paterson  and  Passaic,  a  capacity  of  2,727,000,000  gallons.    The  Middle 
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Branch  dam  and  reservoir  have  a  capacity  of  these  works  came  by  consolidation  under  the 
4.000,000,000  gallons.  Other  storage  basins  coin-  control  of  the  citv.  The  supply  comes  from  the 
plcted  and  under  construction  will  make  the  to-  Schuylkill  and  belaware  rivers  and  springsf. 
tal  storage  capacity  of  the  Croton  drainage  area  pumping  to  reservoir  and  direct  pumping.  The 
about  40,000,000,000  gallons  in  the  year  1895.  combined  daily  capacity  of  the  pumping  ma- 
The  Bronx  system  of  storage  reservoirs  has  a  ca-  chinery  of  the  present  works  is  18^.300,000  gal- 
pacity  of  2,800,000.000  gallons.  In  1800  it  was  Ions.  This  machinery  is  l(K*ated  at  Spring  Gar- 
decided  to  build  a  high  masonry  dam  at  CornelKs,  den,  Belmont.  Roxborough.  Mount  Airy.  Che>t- 
on  the  lower  part  of  Croton  river,  and  the  work  nut  Hill,  Frankford,  Kensington,  and  Fairmount. 
is  now  in  progress.  Water  is  brought  from  the  The  combined  capacitv  of  the  reservoirs  is  about 
present  dam  at  Croton  lake  to  receiving  reser-  890,000,000  gallons.  That  at  Fairmount  is  26.- 
voirs  in  Central  Park  by  2  aqueducts.  The  old  350,794;  Spring  Garden.  12,000,000;  Corinthian 
Croton  aqueduct  is  38  miles  lone,  with  a  total  Avenue,  37,000,000;  Lehigh  Avenue,  20,000,000 ; 
fall  of  43  feet,  and  crosses  the  Harlem  river  on  Kensington,  26,000,000:  Roxborough,  13.0(M^- 
High  Bridge,  an  arched  structure  of  granite  ma-  000;  Mount  Airy,  4,000,000;  Belmont,  38,000.- 
sonry  with  a  distance  between  the  gate  houses  of  000;  Wentz  Farm,  19,000,000;  East  Park,  692.- 
1,393  feet  and  an  elevation  in  the  clear  of  100  000,000  (in  3  basins).  There  are  960  miles  of 
feet.  The  new  Croton  aqueduct,  begun  in  1884,  mains,  520  meter*,  and  7.750  hydrants, 
and  first  used  in  1890,  is  m  a  tunnel  for  30  miles  Pittsbnrg,  Pa. — Works  were  built  in  1826  by 
and  in  open  trench  for  1  mile,  which,  with  2^  the  city,  and  new  ones  in  1842-*44  and  in  1872- 
railes  of  pipe  to  Central  Park,  gives  a  total  length  *78.  Ithe  water  supply  is  from  the  Allegheny 
of  33|  miles.  The  grade  and  cross-section  vary  river,  pumping  to  reservoirs.  The  pumping 
greatly.  The  aqueduct  passes  under  Harlem  machinery  has  a  combined  daily  capac*ity  of  5<>.- 
river  through  an  inverted  siphon.  The  daily  000,C00  gallons;  reservoirs,  120,000.000.  There 
capacity  of  this  aqueduct  is  250.000,000  gallons,  are  175  miles  of  mains,  27  meters,  and  1^00  hy- 
The  receiving  reservoir  in  Central  Park  has  a  ca-  drants.  Daily  consumption,  30.000,000  gallons, 
pacity  of  150,000,000 gallons.  The  newdistribut-  Providence,  R.  I.— The  first  public  water 
mg  reservoir,  also  in  Central  Park,  has  a  capacity  supply  was  introduced  in  1772  by  a  company 
of  1.200,000,000  gallons.                                       *  who  distributed  spring  water  through  three  quar- 

William*s  Briage  reservoir  receives  the  Bronx  ters  of  a  mile  of  wooden  lops.    The  same  year  the 

river  supply  and  distributes  it  to  the  extreme  up-  Rawson's    Fountain    Society    collected*  spring 

per  part  of  the  city,  capacity  140,000,000  gallons,  water  in  a  reservoir  13|  x  30  feet  and  10  fet»t 

The  Murray  Hill  distributing  reservoir  has  a  ca-  deep,  from  which  water  was  conveyed  through 

pacity  of  24,000,000  gallons.    The  high -service  6,610  feet  of  4-ineh  wooden  logs.    The  present 

supply  reservoir  at  High  Bridge  has  a  capacity  works  were  built  in  1870-'76  by  the  city,  and 

of  10,794,000  gallons.    The  islands  in  the  East  supply  also  parts  of  Cranston,  Johnston,  and 

river,  on  which  are  penal  and  charitable  insti-  Olneyville.    The  supply  is  from  the  Pawtuxei 

tutions,  are  supplied  through  submerged  pipes,  river  bv  direct  pumping  and  pumping  to  reser- 

There  are  668  miles  of  mains,  22,000  meters,  and  voir,    ^he  river  has  a  drainage  area    of   192 

8,500  hvdrants.  square  miles,  and  empties  into  the  Providence 

Omalia,  Neb. — The  works  were  built  in  1880-  river  5  miles  below  the  city.    The  pumping  sta- 

^81  by  a  private  company,  and  are  now  owned  tion  is  4  miles  from  the  river's  mouth,  at  which 

by  the  American  Water  Works  Company.    The  point  the  water  is  taken  from  a  basin  exeavatc^i 

supply  is  from  Missouri  river,  pumping  to  set-  m  the  porous  and  saturated  sand  near  the  river 

tling  basins  and  repumping  to  reservoir.    Pump-  bank.     The    combined    daily  capacity  of    the 

ing  machinery  has  a  capacity  of  alxmt  78,500,000  pumping  machinery  is  33,000,000  gallons :  reser- 

gallons.     The  settling  basins  have  a  en  pacity  voirs,  150,000,000  gallons.    There  are  226  miles 

of  48,000,000  gallons;  reservoir.  11.000.000  gal-  of  mains,  9,300  ipeters,  and  1,360  hydrants. 

Ions.    There  are  160  miles  of  mains,  1,200  me-  Reading,   Pa. — Works  were    built    here   in 

ters,  and  1,250  hydrants.  1819-'21  bv  the  Reading  Water  Company,  and 

Paterson,  N.  J.— The  works  were  built  in  purchased  in  1865  by  the  city  for  ♦300,000.    The 

1856  by  the  Passaic  Water  Company.    The  sup-  supply  is  from  Hamden,  Mineral,  and  Edelman 

ply  comes  from  Passaic  river,  pumping  to  reser-  springs  and  Bernhart  and  Antietam  creeks  by 

voirs.    A  small  stone  dam  built  just  above  the  gravity.    The  creeks  flow  through  a  sandstone 

falls  forms  a  storage  reservoir.    The  pumping  formation,  and  there  is  an  impounding  reservoir 

machinery  has  a  daily  capacity  of  18,000.000  gal-  on  each,  and   3  distributing  reservoirs.      The 

Ions;  resen'oirs,  50,000,000  gallons.    There  are  drainage  area  is  8  square  miles;  caiiacity  of  the 

70  miles  of  mains,  2  meters,  and  834  hydrants.  reservoirs,   175,000,000   gallons.    There'  are  90 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  construction  of  wa-  miles  of  mains,  6  meters,  and  500  hydrantSL 

ter  works  was  begun  by  the  city  about  1800,  and  Richmond,  Va.— Works  were  built  in  1830 

water  was  first  supplied  in  the  following  year,  by  the  city.    In  1882  a  new  pumping  station  was 

the  works  being  known  as  the  Center  Square.   In  added,  which  largelv  increased  the  supply.    The 

1815  works  were  erected  at  Fairmount,  water  water  comes  from  tKe  James  river..pumping  to 

being  pumped  from   the  Schuylkill    river   by  low-  and  high-service  reservoirs.    The  pumping 

steam  power  in  both  cases.      In  1820  the  city  machinery  has  a  daily  capacity  of  24.000,000 

contracted  to  supply  Spring  Garden,  Southwark,  gallons.    Nearly  all  the  pumping  is  done  by  wa- 

and   Northern    Lilierties ;    in   1832,  to    supply  ter  power.    The  combined  capacity  of  the  reser- 

Moyamensing  and  Kensington.     In  1851  a  pri-  voirs  is  50,000,000  gallons.    There  are  73  miles 

vate  company  built  works  to  supply  German-  of  mains,  143  meters,  and  500  hydrants, 

town,  and  in  1855  West  Philadehihi'a  was  sup-  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Works  were  built  in  1872- 

plied  by  works  begun  in  1853.    In  1854  all  of  '70  by  the  city.    The  supply  is  from  Hemloik 
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and  Canadion  lakes  and  Genesee  river,  by  grav-  miles  of  mains,  13,500  meters,  and  1,C70  hy- 

ity,  to  storage  and  distributing  reservoirs,  and  drant-s. 

from  Genesee  river  by  direct  pumping  for  an  Scran  ton,  Pa. — Here  the  water  supply  owes 

independent  supply  in  the  business  part  of  the  its  origin  to  2  companies.    The  Providence  Gas 

town  for  fire  protection  and  hydraulic  motors,  and  Water  Company  built,  in  1867-08,  works 

Water  is  taken  from  Hemlock  lake,  2S  miles  the  water  supply  for' which  comes  from  storage 

south  of  the  city,  which  is  6|  miles  long  by  ^  reservoirs  on  streams  by  gravity.    The  reservoirs 

mile  wide,  and  has  an  area  of  about  2  miles  and  have  a  capacity  of  450,500,000   gallons.    The 

a  drainage  area  of  42  square  miles.     The  water  Scranton  Gas  and  Water  Company  built  works 

of  this  lake  is  very  soft.    Canodice  lake  is  3  miles  in  1857,  and  enlarged  them  in  1871 ;  the  supply 

long  by  I  mile  wide.    The  Rush  storage  reser-  is  surface  water  by  gpravity  from  an  impoundmg 

voir  holds  75,000,000  gallons,  and  the  Mount  reservoir,  with  a  small  reservoir  and  standpipo. 

Hope  distributing  reservoir  24,000,000  gallons.  There  is  an  old  storage  reservoir  with  a  capacity 

The  pumping  machinery  (FloUy  system)  has  a  of  80,000,000  gallons,  and   2   new  and   larger 

capacity  of  7,000.000  gallons.     There  are  225  ones  have  recently  been  built.    There  is  a  dis- 

iiiiles  of   mains,  2,800   meters,  and  2,100  hy-  tributing  reservoir,  with  a  capacity  of  1,000,000 

il  rants.  gallons.    By  the  2  companies  there  are  about  65 

Ni.  Joseph,  Mo. — Works  were  built  in  1880  miles  of  mains,  no  meters,  and  200  hydrants. 
by  the  St.  Joseph  Water  Company,  and  are  now  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Water  was  first  supplied  to 
controlled  by  the  American  Water  Works  and  this  city  in  1829  from  springs  by  gravity.  In 
Guarantee  Company  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  under  a  1849  the  Syracuse  Water  Comjxany  was  organ- 
twenty  years*  francfiise.  The  supply  is  from  the  ized.  and  it  owns  the  present  works.  The  sup- 
MLssouri  river,  pumping  to  a  reservoir  from  a  ply  is  from  springs  and  surface  water  by  gravity 
point  3  miles  from  the  city  by  land  and  10  miles  and  by  pumping  to  reservoirs.  The  combined 
by  water,  owing  to  a  bend  in  the  river.  The  daily  capacity  of  the  pumping  machinery  is  10.- 
p'umping  machinery  has  a  daily  capacity  of  000,000  gallons;  reservoir  capacity,  80,000,000 
8.000,000  gallons;  reservoir,  22,000,000  gallons,  gallons.  There  are  46  miles  of  mains,  430 
There  are  40  miles  of  mains,  250  meters,  and  205  meters,  and  403  hvdrants. 
hydrants.  Toledo,  Ohlo.-^ Works  were  built  in  1873-74 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  works  are  owned  by  the  by  the  city.    The  supply  is  from  the  Maumeo 

city.    The  first  works  were  built  in  1830.  and  river,  filtered,  pumping  to  standpipe.    The  qual- 

new  ones  in  1865  and  up  to  1883.    In  1888  an  ity  of  this  water  gives  dissatisfaction.    There  is 

extension  of  the  low  service  was  begun,  estimated  an  intake  crib,  formed  of  ground  piles  driven 

to   cost  from  $3,000,000    to  $4,000,000.      The  close  together,  filled  in  outside  by  broken  stone 

supply  is  from  the  Mississippi  river,  pumping  and  inside  by  gravel.    From  the  crib  to  a  filter 

to   settling  basins,  thence   repumped    through  basin  having  an  area  of  19,000  square  feet  there 

stand  pipes  and  distributing  system  to  reservoir,  is  an  intake  conduit  500  feet  long,  built  in  an 

The  pumping  machinery  includes  low  service,  open  trench  on  the  land,  and  hy  means  of  a  cof- 

teraporary  low  service,  and  high  service,  .with  a  ferdara  in  the  water.    The  daily  capacity  of 

combined  capacity  of  about  175,000,000  gallons,  the  pumping  machinery  is  15,000,000  gallons. 

The  settling  basin  has  a  capacity  of  about  100,-  The  standpipe,  made  of  No.  1  iron  charcoal  half 

000,000  gallons;   reservoir,  60,000,0(X)  gallons,  inch  thick,  is  5  feet  in  diameter,  224  feet  high,  200 

There  are  354  miles  of  mains,  3,115  meters,  and  feet  above  the  river,  240  feet  above  the  pumps, 

3,515  hydrants.  and  is  inclosed  in  an  ornamental  masonry  tower. 

St.  ^anl,  Minn. — Works  were  built  in  1870  There  are  80  miles  of  mains,  440  meters,  and  500 

by  a  private  company,  and  bought  by  the  city  hydrants. 

since  1882  for  $510,000.  Important  extensions  Trenton,  N.  J. — ^The  works  were  built  for 
were  made  in  1888.  The  supply  is  from  a  chain  domestic  use  by  a  company  in  1803,  the  sup- 
c)f  lakes  by  gravity  and  by  direct  pumping  for  ply  being  from  springs  till  1852,  when  the  corn- 
high  service.  The  pumping  machinery  has  a  pany  was  authorized  to  pump  from  the  Delaware 
daily  capacity  of  12,000,000  gallons,  and  the  res-  river  and  build  reservoirs.  In  1855  the  works 
ervoir  holds  16,000,000  gallons.  There  are  193  were  purchased  and  rebuilt  for  general  supply 
miles  of  mains.  440  meters,  and  1.748  hydrants.  by  the  city.    There  is  now  a  filter  V)asin  00  x  100 

San  Francisco,  Cai. — The  works  were  built  feet  at  the  river,  and  reservoirs  with  capacity  of 
in  1856-'59.  They  are  now  owned  by  the  Spring  20,000.000  gallons,  besides  a  high-service  tank 
Valley  Water  Works  Company,  which  consoli-  built  in  1890.  The  pumping  mHchinery  has  a 
dated  its  works  with  those  of  the  San  Fran-  capacity  of  10,000,000  gallons.  There  are  70 
Cisco  Water  Works  Company,  with  a  capital  of  mile;*  of  mains,  50  meters,  and  350  hvdrants. 
$6,000,000,  which  has  been  increased  to  $16,000,-  Troy,  N.  Y.— Works  were  built  in  1833,  and 
000.  The  supply  is  from  mountain  streams  by  rebuilt  in  1880  by  the  city.  The  supply  comes 
gravity,  from  impounding  and  storage  to  dis-  from  Piscawen  creek  by  gravity,  from  5  arti- 
tributing  reservoirs,  and  from  Lobus  creek  and  ficial  storage  reservoirs,  and  from  the  Hudson 
Lake  Merced  by  pumping  to  reservoirs.  There  river  at  Lansingburg,  about  3  miles  from  Troy, 
are  4  storage  and  8  distributing  reservoirs,  and  pumping  to  Oakdale  reservoir,  above  the  creek. 
4  conduits  leading  to  the  city.  The  storage  res-  There  is  a  storage  reservoir  on  the  creek  cover- 
ervoirs  of  the  entire  system  have  a  combined  ing  34  acres,  with  a  capacity  of  250,000.000  gal- 
capacity  of  about  67,0()0,000,00()  gallons  and  a  Ions,  and  another  of  180,()0(),0()0  gallons,  and  a 
combineil  drainage  area  of  228  square  miles.  l,000,0()0-gaUon  reservoir  has  been  built  for  use 
The  distributing  reservoirs  have  a  combined  in  case  of  an  emergency.  The  pumping  ma- 
capacitv  of  61.000,000  gallons;  the  pumpine:  chinery  has  a  daily  capacity  of  7,000,000  gal- 
machinery,  20,000,000  gallons.    There  are  340  Ions,  and  the  high-service  reservoir  2,500,000 
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gallons.    There  are  56  miles  of  mains,  226  me-  heavy  foundation  wall,  and  leaving  a  final  gap 

ters.  and  684  hydrants.  in  the  dam  80  feet  long,  over  150  i^t  wide,  and 

Washington  and  Georgetown,  D.  C. — Works  20  feet  deep.  There  having  been  a  warning  of 
were  built  in  1853-'59  by  the  United  States  Gov-  twenty-four  hours,  no  loss  of  life  occurred,  but 
crnment^  In  1863  Potomac  water  was  intro-  the  destruction  of  prpf>erty — including  dain.s 
dticed.  In  1882  Congress  approved  an  act  to  bridges,  houses,  and  railroad  euibankmenti — 
increase  the  water  supply  by  extending  the  caused  a  loss  of  at  least  $^50,000.  There  are  118 
Great  Falls  dam,  building  a  large  reservoir,  and  miles  of  mains,  8,460  nieters,'and  1,009  hydrants. 
connecting  the  old  and  proposed  new  reservoir  The  total  number  of  water  works  in  the  United 
by  a  tunnel  and  laying  proper  distributing  States  is  2,037,  divided  as  follows:  New  £ng- 
mains  from  the  new  reservoir  to  the  city,  land,  290;  Middle,  498:  South  Atlantic.  106; 
AH  of  this  work  nas  been  done  under  tlie  South  Central,  70;  North  Central,  401 ;  North- 
direction  of  the  United  States  engineers,  and  western,  301;  Southwestern,  174;  Pacific,  197. 
was  completed  in  1888.  The  part  of  the  sys-  Of  these  works,  878  are  owned  by  the  city  or 
tem  outside  of  the  city  and  for  the  supply  of  town  in  which  thev  are,  and  1,169  by  companies 
the  Government  buildings  is  under  the  control  or  individuals.  Hhe  total  cost  of  all  the  water 
of  the  United  States  Government.  The  distri-  works  in  the  United  States  was  $542,770,143. 
bution  system  is  managed  by  the  local  author!-  The  total  number  of  miles  of  mains  is  32,423. 
ties.  The  supply  is  from  the  Potomac  river  by  The  capital  invested  is  equal  to  one  tenth  that 
gravity,  with  pumping  to  reservoir  and  direct  invested  in  railways,  and  the  number  of  miles  of 
for  high-service  supply.  A  large  dam  across  mains  is  one  fifth  the  number  of  miles  of  rail- 
the  river.  17  miles  from  the  city,  forms  an  im-  road  track.  The  State  of  Rhode  Island  has 
pounding  reservoir,  from  which  an  aqueduct  nearly  twice  as  much  invested  in  water  works  as 
conveys  water  9  miles  to  a  receiving  reservoir,  it  has  in  railroads,  and  the  New  England  States, 
and  thence  2  miles  to  a  distributing  reservoir,  as  a  whole,  nearly  one  fourth  as  much. 
The  new  aqueduct  tunnel  conveys  water  nearly  WEST  INDIES,  an  archipelago  dividing 
4  miles  to  the  new  distributing  reservoir.  The  the  Caribbean  Sea  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the 
receiving  reservoir  has  a  capacity  of  176,000,000  islands  of  which,  except  the  Spanish  Antilles 
gallons,  and  the  distributing  reservoir  161,000.000  (see  Cuba  ^nd  Puerto  Kico)  and  the  island  of 
gallons.  There  is  a  2,000.000-gallon  Worthing-  Hayti  (see  Hayti  and  Santo  Domingo),  are  occu- 
ton  pump  at  the  Washington  high-service  st^i-  pied  as  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  France,  I>en- 
tion,  and  2  Holly-Gaskill  pumps  and  boilers;  mark,  and  the  Netherlands,  though  inhabited 
capacity  in  all,  5.000.000  gallons.  The  new  res-  almost  entirely  by  people  of  negro  or  mixed 
ervoir  has  a  capacity  of  dOO,0(X),0(X)  gallons,  blood,  the  descendants  of  former  slaves. 
There  are  216  miles  of  mains,  87  meters,  and  British  Colonies. — The  British  colonies  are 
1,080  hydrants.  Jamaica,  the  Bahamas.  Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  and 

Wilmington,  Del. — Water  was  first  supplied  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands.  Jamaica, 
to  this  city  in  1804  by  the  Wilmington  Spring  with  an  area  of  4,193  square  miles,  had  in  1892  n 
Water  Company,  whose  works  were  bought  by  population  of  667,461,  not  including  the  de- 
the  borough  in  1810  and  extended  from  time  to  pendencies  of  Turk^s  Islands  and  Cayman 
time  since,  the  more  important  changes  being  in  islands,  which  have  an  area  of  448  square  miles 
18(54  and  1874.  The  nrst  supply  was  from  a  and  9,066  inhabitants.  The  Governor  is  Sir 
fountain  on  High  (now  Fourth)  Street,  which  Henry  Arthur  Blake.  The  attendance  in  the 
furnished  water  to  the  part  of  the  city  lying  schools  in  1892  averaged  45,927.  The  capita)  is 
bolow,  being  conveyed  through  wooden  pipes  Kingston,  with  46,642  inhabitants.  There  were 
along  the  principal  streets  to  cisterns,  from  10,116  Fast  Indians  in  the  colony,  of  whom  7,223 
whicn  it  was  drawn  by  pumps.  The  present  were  indentured  laborers.  The  number  of  mar- 
supply  is  from  Brandywine  Creek,  pumping  to  riages  in  1892  was  3,406;  of  births,  24,744;  of 
low-service  reservoir  and  repuniping  to  high-  deaths,  14,711 ;  excess  of  births,  10,033. 
service  reservoir.  The  pumping  machinery  in  The  chief  products  are  sugar,  rum,  coffee, 
the  main  works  and  high-service  combined  has  bananas,  cocoanuts,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  The 
a  capacity  of  18,600.000  gallons.  The  principal  imports  in  1892  were  valued  at  £1,941,(X)0,  and 
reservoir  has  a  capacity  of  40,000,(X)0  gallons,  exports  at  £1,760.000.  The  treasurv  receipts  were 
and  the  hiffh-servicc  of  1,600,000  gallons.  There  £713,000,  and  expenditures  £r«i6.(K)0.  The  debt 
are  75  miles  of  mains,  28  meters,  and  636  hy-  is  £1,524,000.  There  are  89  miles  of  railroad 
drants.  and  695  miles  of  telegraph.    The  number  of  dis- 

Worcester,  Mass.— The  first  supply  of  water  patches  in  1892  was  102.925.     The  post  ofl^ce 

was  in  1798,  under  a  State  charter,  from  springs,  carried  2,760,617  letters.    The  shipping  numbers 

for  domestic  and   fire  purposes.    In   1846  the  401   sailing  vessels,  of   112,496  tons,  and    341 

Worcester  Aqueduct  Company  was  incorporated,  steamers,  of  480,611  tons.    The  West  India  rpgi- 

taking  its  supply  from   Bell    pond.     In   1852  ments  in  Jamaica  in  1894  had  a  strength  of  1,638 

these  works  were  bought  by  the  city.     Besides  officers  and  men. 

these  there  were  three  other  systems  of  supply  The  Governor  of  Barbadoes  is  Sir  J.  S.  Hay. 

in  1865,  when  the  city  built  the  present  works.  The  area  is  106  square  miles ;  population,  182.- 

The  supply  is  from   impounding  reservoirs  in  3(K$.    The  revenue  in  1892  was  £153,000 ;  expend- 

Leicester  and  Holden  bv  gravitv.    These  have  a  iture.   £199,0(X).      The    imports   were  £1,082.- 

united  capncitv  of  l,26o,000,(X)0  gallons.    The  000  in  value,  and  the  exports  £927,000.    The 

Lynde  brook  dam.  in  connection  with  the  new  garrison  in  1894  was  40  officers  and  818  men. 

supply,  has  a  history.     On  March  30,  1876,  it  The  Governor  of  Trinidad  is  Sir  F.  Xapier 

gave  way,  the  water  sweeping  away  the  lower  Broome.    The  area  is  1,754  square  miles :  the 

gate  house  and  the  upper  gate  house  with  its  population  in  1892  was  210,541.    Tobago,  with 
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an  area  of  114  square  miles,  contained  19,534  in- 
habitants. The  number  of  marriages  in  1892 
was  885 ;  of  births,  7,251 ;  of  deaths,  5,365.  The 
revenue  for  1892  was  iJ520,000;  expenditure, 
£497,000.  The  imports  were  valued  at  £609,000, 
and  exports  at  £2,089,000.  The  American  corn- 
pan  v  that  leases  the  pitch  lake  in  the  center  of 
the 'island  took  out  112,224  tons  of  asphalt  in 
1892,  yielding  the  Government  a  revenue  of 
£37,346.  Other  exports  are  sugar,  cacao,  coflfee, 
and  cocoanuts.  There  are  54  miles  of  railroad. 
The  Governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands  is  Sir 
William  Frederick  Haynes  Smith.  The  area  of 
the  group  is  706  square  miles.  The  population 
is  129.470.  The  finances  and  trade  of  the  islands 
for  1892  were  returned  as  follow : 
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Dominica  differs  from  the  other  islands  in 
having  a  Catholic  French-speaking  population, 
and  in  being  mountainous,  though  not  less 
fertile.  Large  sums  have  been  raised  for  roads 
and  similar  improvements,  without  tangible  re- 
sults, and  the  people  have  complained  bitterly 
of  the  burden  of  taxation.  Sir  Elobert  Hamilton, 
who  was  sent  to  study  the  situation,  recommends 
a  larger  degree  of  autonomy. 

The  Bahama  Islands  have  Sir  Ambrose  Shea 
for  their  Governor.  Their  area  is  5,390  square 
miles ;  the  population  in  1892  was  48,155.  The 
revenue  was  £60.000,  and  expenditure  ^63,000. 
The  debt  amounts  to  £111,000.  The  imports  in 
1892  were  £197,000  in  value,  and  the  exports 
£145,000. 

The  Windward  Islands  have  an  area  of  550 
square  miles,  and  had  a  population  of  141.243  in 
1892.  The  Governor  is  Sir  Charles  Bruce. 
Grenada  had  an  income  in  1892  of  £55,820,  and 
£59^60  of  expenditures :  St.  Lucia,  an  income  of 
£48,297,  and  £54,934  of  expenditures ;  and  St. 
Vincent  £29,125  of  income,  and  £28,906  of  ex- 
penditures. The  imports  of  Grenada  were  valued 
at  79,015,  and  the  exports  at  £264,681 ;  the  im- 
ports of  St.  Lucia  at  £103,859.  and  the  exports  at 
£179,056 :  the  imports  of  St.  Vincent  at  £49,313, 
and  the  exports  at  £117.572. 

Danish  Colonies. — The  islands  of  St.  Croix, 
otherwise  called  Santa  Cruz,  St.  Thomas,  and 
St.  John,  constitute  the  Danish  Antilles.  The 
Governor  is  Col.  C.  E.  de  Hedemann.  Their 
combined  area  is  118  square  mHes.  The  popula- 
tion at  the  census  of  Feb.  1,  1890,  was  32.786. 
The  imports  in  1892  were  valued  at  522,820 
kroner,  and  the  exports  at  181,464  kroner. 

Datcll  Colony.— The  Dutch  Antilles  are 
united  in  the  Government  of  Cura^oa.  compris- 
ing the  islands  of  Cura^oa,  Bonaire,  Aruba,  St. 
Kustache,  Saba,  and  a  part  of  St.  Martin.  The 
area  is  425  square  miles,  and  the  population  in 
1892  was  47.274,  of  whom  20,838  were  males  and 
26.188  females.  The  garrison  numbered  248 
men.  The  Governor  is  Dr.  C  A.  H.  Barge. 
The  revenue  was  estimated  in  the  budget  for 


1894  at  687,473  guilders,  and  expenditure  the 
same.  Most  of  the  population  are  free  negroes, 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The 
chief  prc^ucts  are  com,  beans,  cattle,  salt,  and 
lime.  The  imports  of  Cura9oa,  which  is  a  free 
port  and  distributing  point,  were  valued  in  1891 
at  4.059,400  guilders,  and  in  1892  at  3,435,000 
guilders. 

Freucli  Colonies. — Guadeloupe  has  an  area 
of  618  square  miles,  or,  with  its  dependencies,  720 
square  miles.  The  Governor  is  L.  H.  NouSt. 
The  population  in  1889  was  142,294;  that  of  the 
dependencies,  23,605.  The  revenue  in  the  budget 
for  1893  was  estimated  at  5,629,069  francs,  and 
the  expenditure  at  the  same  figure.  The  value 
of  imports  in  1891  was  20.456,000  francs;  ex- 
ports, 15,164,000  francs,  of  which  13,987,000 
irancs  were  native  products.  The  chief  products 
are  sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  vanilla,  spices,  manioc, 
bananas,  yams,  corn,  vegetables,  cotton,  ramie 
fiber,  tobacco,  and  woods. 

The  area  of  Martinique  is  381  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1888  was  175,863,  of  whom  84,694 
were  males  and  91,169  females.  The  revenue  for 
1894  was  estimated  in  the  budget  at  4,942.019 
francs;  with  expenditure,  to  be  made  good  from 
the  French  budget,  2,512.748  francs  more.  The 
imports  in  1891  were  valued  at  33,660,000  francs, 
and  exports  at  22,939,000  franc4,  of  which  19.- 
661,000  francs  represent  native  products. 
Sugar,  manioc,  yams,  and  bananas  are  the  chief 
products. 

WEST  VIRGINIA,  a  Southern  State,  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  Juno  19,  1863 ;  area,  24,780 
square  miles.  The  population,  according  to  each 
decennial  census  since  admission,  was  442,014  in 
1870;  618,457  in  1880;  and  762,749  in  1890. 
Capital,  Charleston. 

GoTemnient. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  William  A. 
MacCorkle,  Democrat ;  Secretary  of  State,  Wil- 
liam E.  Chilton;  Treasurer,  John  M.  Rowan; 
Auditor,  Isaac  V,  Johnson;  Attorney-General, 
Thomas  S.  Riley ;  Adjutant-General,  J.  A.  Hol- 
ley ;  Commissioner  of  Labor,  J.  M.  Sydenstricker ; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Virgil  A. 
Lewis ;  Bank  Examiner,  C.  A.  Wever ;  State  Li- 
brarian, E.  L.  Wood ;  Secretary  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Board,  C.  C.  Brown ;  Meteorologist,  W.  W. 
Dent ;  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health,  N.  D. 
Baker.  M.  D.  The  State  was  Republican  during 
the  first  three  years  of  its  existence,  and  Demo- 
cratic for  the  interval  until  Nov.  6,  1894,  when 
the  Republicans  elected  their  candidates  for 
Congressmen  and  a  majority  of  the  Legislature 
— 29  in  the  House  and  2  in  the  Senate. 

Finances. — The  State  is  out  of  debt.  The 
treasury  balance  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1894,  was  $783,567.67,  giving  the  fund  for 
general  purposes  $127,138.36;  general  school 
fund,  $313,683.40;  irreducible  school  fund,  $282,- 
745.91.  The  latter  amount  represents  only  a 
small  part  of  that  fnnd,  as  $30,000  is  loaned  out 
or  invested  in  bonds,  and  is  made  up  from  sales 
of  delinquent  lands  and  their  redemption,  prop- 
erty not  willed  and  without  heirs,  forfeiture  and 
fines,  State  capitation,  etc. 

Improvements. — ^The  new  work  on  Elk  river 
was  TOgun  in  October.  The  total  expenditure 
since  the  beginning  of  the  work,  in  1878,  has 
been  $26,500.    The  United  States  Government 
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has  also'appropnated  for  the  creation  of  slack-  from  rain.     Potatoes  averaged  61  bnsbels  an 

water  navigation  on  Great  Kanawha  river  from  acre.    Live  stock  was  in  good  condition,  only 

the  Ohio  river  at  Point  Plensant-to  a  point  near  10  counties  reporting  any  disease.    The  nnm- 

Kanawha  Falls,  in   Fayette   County,  90  miles,  ber  and  value  of  farm  animals  were  as  follow : 

$3,885,200  for  locks  and  dams.    The  work  on  the  Horses,  163.312,  $7,686,792;  milch  cows.  1H2,- 

locks  and  dams  has  progressed  well  during  the  265,    $3,490,375;    sheep,    765,705,    $1,610,772: 

year.    The  entire  slacVwater  navigation  will  be  mules,  7,601,  $421,036;   other   cattle,   354,376. 

comnleted  for  the  90  miles  when  3  locks  are  fin-  $5,387,721 ;  hogs,  407.344,  $1,975,698. 

ished.  There  will  be  6  feet  of  water  continuously  The  meteorological  State  department  nov<»r 

furnished  for  90  miles  during  every  day  in  the  has  had  any  State  appropriations,  but  has  22 

year.     The  engineers  expect  to  complete  the  voluntary  observation  stations  working  in  eo- 

work  in  1896.    There  will  then  be  a  permanent  operation  with  the  governmental  service.    The 

guarantee  to  the  collieries  of  theGi-eat  Kanawha  rainfall  was  reported  at  13  inches,  and  the  tem- 

district  of  free  and  unrestricted  transportation,  perature  at  2°. 

as  tolls  on  the  Great  Kanawha  were  abolished  by  State  Instftntfons. — The  report   from   the 

act  of  Congress  in  1892.    The  improvement  in  State  institutions  for  1894  show  their  general 

navigation  for  the  past  year  served  to  increase  condition  to  be  as  follows : 

shipments,  estimatea  at  a  total  for  1894  of  25,-  The  State  University,  at  Morgantown,  has  244 

821,000  bushels.    The  increase  observed  applies  students. 

to  cannel,  splint,  and  bituminous  coal.    Tne  re-  The  experiment  station  reports  to  the  regents, 

moval  of  obstruction  will  also  be  of  benefit  to  the  showing  none  in  the  country  doing  finer  work. 

timber  regions.  and  none  better  equipped.'  It  has   issued  37 

Railroads. — The  Charleston,  Clendennin  and  regular  and  special  reports  and  3  annual  reports 

Sutton  Railway  be^an  the  extension  from  Clen-  for  the  benefit  of  St4ite  agriculturists, 

dennin  to  Sutton  m  October.    Various  impor-  The  Deaf  and  Blind  Schools,  at  Bomney,  have 

tant  surveys  have  been  made  through  the  State  113  deaf  and  47  blind  pupils, 

during  the  year,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  The  First  Insane  Asylum,  at  Weston,  has  95 

contemplates  building  a  parallel  to  the  Norfolk  patients  as  an  average,  with  recoveries  24*3  per 

and  Western  through  southwestern  VirjErinia.  cent.    The  Second  Insane  Asylum,  at  Spenser. 

Despite  costs  for  repairs,  bridge  building,  and  has  123  patients, 

dull  trade  in  coal  ana  lumber  early  in  the  year,  The  Heform  School  had  an  average  of  63  pu- 

caused  by  strikes  and  difilculties  in  navigation,  pils  during  the  year.    Lack   of  sufficient   ac- 

tbe  earnings  of  all  roads  show  a  marked  sur-  commodation  necessitated  frequent  changes, 

plus.  The  Penitentiary,  at  Moundsville,  has  a  new 

Oil. — Oil  was  discovered  in  this  State  in  1860,  hospital  and  404  new  cells.    It  has  463  convicts 

on  Little  Kanawha  river.    The  total  production  ana  465  cells,  and  requires  enlarged  accomnio- 

to  1893  has  been  tabulated  this  vear  for  the  dations. 

Labor  Commission  as  20,000,000  barrels.  The  The  Colored  Institute,  at  Farms,  is  in  ex- 
average  daily  yield  for  four  months  early  in  cellent  condition,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  1^2 
1894  was  27,000  barrels ;  total  during  the  year  pupils.  Expenses,  $26,500. 
10,000,000  barrels,  worth  $8,000,000.  The  oil  The  State  normal  schools  of  Marshall  and 
belt  extends  from  Wetzel  and  Marion  Counties,  Shepherd  Colleges,  and  those  at  Concord,  Glen- 
on  the  northern  border,  to  Wayne  and  Logan  on  ville,  and  West  Liberty,  have  a  patronage  di>- 
the  southern.  tributed  over  the  State  in  numerous  branches. 

CoaL — From  the  coal  area  of  16,000  square  The  entire  enrollment   numbers  1,004  pupils, 

miles  in  the  State  2  counties — Fayette  and  Kana-  They  are  benefited  also  by  the  Peabody  £duca- 

wha — ^produced  one  twenty-seventh  of  all  the  tional  fund. 

coal  mines  in  the  United  States  in  1894.     West  The  public  schools  create  a  levy,  with  their 

Virginia  is  now  the  fourth  State  in  coal  produc-  building  fund,  of  30  and   12  cents  on   $100. 

tion.    The  total  number  of  tons  mined  in  1894  The  total  number  of  pupils  was  282.770 ;  total 

was  9,428,065 ;  shipped  on  the  Kanawha,  1,032,-  number  of  schoolhouses,  5,302 ;  valuation,  $2,- 

840  tons,  valued  at  $1,035,000.  376.386. 

Agriculture. — The    National    Congress    of  Banks. — Delegates  from  35  banks    of   this 

Farmers  met  in  Parkersburg,  in   October  (see  State  met  in  Charleston  i»  May.  and  formed  a 

Farmers'  Congress).    The  tabulated  statement  permanent  State  organization  for  mutual  benefit 

for  1894  shows  less  than  one  half  of  the  State  and  protection.    No  failures  were  reported  f<ir 

cleared  and  in  use  for  farming  and  grazing.    Of  the  year.    The  State  banking  institutions  num. 

50  counties,  42  report  agriculture  and  stock.  5  ber  53;  savings  banks,  2;  and  1  trust  and  in- 

lumber,  and  3  mining  as  their  first  industry,  vestment  company.    National  banks  nnmber  30. 

Agriculture  is  reported  from  23  counties  as  the  Resources  of  State  barks,  $12,048,425.84:  na- 

second  industry,  lumber  in  19,  merchandising  tional    banks,    $13,497,195.27;    totai,  $25,545,- 

in  4,  mining  in  3.  oil  in  3,  and  railroading  in  621.11. 

Taylor  County.  Unimproved  cotton  lands  have  State  Mnsenm. — ^I'his  institution  was  for- 
an  average  value  of  $18.32  an  acre,  improved  mally  opened  to  the  public  by  the  Governor, 
land  $37.82,  and  the  highest  price  $70.  The  April  3,  in  the  Hall  of  Delegrates  at  the  Capitol, 
figures  of  the  wheat  crop  showed  highest  yield  It  contains  the  former  exhibit  of  the  State  at 
25  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  12^  on  an  average,  the  World's  Fair  and  the  regular  collections  of 
Oats  were  a  full  crop,  but  short  of  estimated  the  State  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Societies, 
yield  of  20  bushels  an  acre.  Com  was  inferior  It  is  permanently  opened  to  visitors, 
on  account  of  rainy  weather,  giving  only  20^  Insurance. — For  the  year  ending  with  De- 
bushels  an  acre.    Meadows  and  fruit  suffered  cember,  1804,  68  firo  insurance  companies  ob- 
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tained  licenses  to  do  business  within  the  State,  nary  expenses  of  the  State  government  for  1894, 
None  have  failed  or  withdrawn.  Risks  were  was'  as  follows:  Received  from  railroad  cora- 
written  for  $28,607,457.90.  The  losses  were  in  panics,  $1,438,758.06;  telegraph  companies,  $9,- 
oxeess  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  fires.  935.71;  telephone  companies,  $9,716.29;  sleep- 
There  are  86  joint  stock  and  mutual  companies,  ing-car  companies,  $1,223.39;  from  counties,  for 
2  of  West  Virginia.  Eighteen  assessment  com-  maintaining  insane,  $153,257.47;  from  counties, 
panics  were  licensed,  3  of  West  Virginia.  The  for  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  $8,078.53 ;  for 
total  of  risks  written  was  $4,964,077.16.  The  fifth  normal  school,  $10,014.41;  for  aid  to  free 
premiums  were  in  excess  of  losses  by  $422,082.30.  high  schools,  $50,072.05 ;  from  suit  tax,  $7,903 : 
These  companies  include  fire,  marine,  life,  as-  peddler  licenses,  $12,841.95;  insurance  licenses, 
sessment,  accident,  fidslity,  plate-glass,  steam-  $129,931.05 ;  from  loan  and  trust  companies, 
boiler,  and  some  fraternal  societies.  $1,902.84 ;    from  log-driving   and   boom    com- 

Timber. — The  annual  product  for  the  State  panics,  $1,579.11 ;  from  United  States  for  main- 
is  estimated  to  be  more  than  125,000,000  feet  of  taining  inmates  of  Veterans*  Home,  $12,662.21 : 
poplar,  75,000,001)  feet  of  hardwood,  50,800,000  from  office  fees,  $30,980.07;  from  interest  on 
feet  of  spruce,  and  several  million  feet  of  pine.  general  fund  balance  in  banks,  $14,178.13 ;  from 

Militia. — One  brigade,  consisting  of  2  regi-  ex-State-Treasurers'     judgments,    $327,902.55 ; 

inents,  composes  the  military  force  of  the  Stat«.  from  all  other  sources,  $5,226.82 ;  total,  $2,226,- 

The  number  of  commissioned  officers  is  98;  en-  164.24.    The  disbursements  from   the  general 

listed  men.  789.    Encampments  were  held  twice  fund  for  1894  were :  For  salaries  and  expenses, 

tiuring  the  year,  at  Martinsburg  and  Kanawha  $177,431.08:    permanent   appropriations,    $41.- 

City.    The  militia  was  called  upon  for  duty  on  349.69;   Legislative    expenses.   $705.21;    chari- 

account  of  strikes  among  miners  and  industrial  table  and  penal  institutions,  $402,378.48;  clerk 

disturbances  at  each  of  the  following  points :  hire,  $53,006.28;  labor  about  Capitol,  $48,872.- 

Kanawha,   New  Haven,  Norfolk  and  Western  10;  for  sundry  purposes,  $988,147.10;  total,  $1,- 

Railway  bridge,  Parkersburg,  Boggs*  Run,  and  005,231.99.     iThe  itemized   transactions  of  the 

Kenova.  geneml  fund  for  1893  have  been  given  in  the 

Cliarlestoii. — The  capital  city  celebrated  the  **  Cyclopiedia"  for  that  year.    The  total  receipts 

centennial  of  its  legal  existence  as  a  city,  Dec.  for'l893  and  1894  were  $3,835,732.01 ;  the  total 

19,  1894.  disbursements,  $3,693,733.54. 

WISCONSIN,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  The  number  of  acres  of  unsold  land,  the  pro- 

the   Union  May  29,   1848 ;  area,  56,040  square  ceeds  of  which  are  applicable  to  the  school  fund, 

miles.    The  population,  according  to  each  de-  is  47,381*47.    The  amount  of  productive  school 

ceanial  census  since  admission,  was  305,391  in  fund  on  Sept.  30,  1893,  was  $3.380,672.28 ;  on 

1850;  775,881  in  1860;  1,054,670  in  1870;  1,315.-  Sept.  30, 1894,  it  was  $3,418,700.25. 

497  in  1880;  and  1,688,880  in  1890.    Capital,  Tax  Reduction.— When,  in  July,  1894,  it 

Madison.  was  found  that  the  balance  in  the  general  fund 

GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State  was    $977,315.71,  it   was    estimated    that    the 

officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  George  W.  amount  required  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 

Peck,  Democrat ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Charles  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1895,  would  be  $982,570. 

Jonas;  Secretary  of  State,  T.  J.  Cunningham;  The  estimate  of  expected  revenues  was  found  t-o 

Treasurer,    John     Hunner;    Attorney-General,  cover  that  sum,  and  therefore  the  State  Board 

J.  L.  U'Connor;  Superintendent  of  Public  In-  of  Apportionment  ordered  the  transfer  of  $742,- 

struction,  O.  E.  Wells;  Insurance  Commissioner,  570  from  the  general  fund  to  reduce  the  State 

W.  M.  Root ;   Railroad  Commissioner,  Thomas  tax  levy,  being  $157,570  to  pay  the  interest  on 

Thompson;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  certificates  of  State  indebtedness  incurred 

Harlow  S.  Orton ;  Associate  Justices.  J.  B.  Win-  between  1866  and  1886 ;  $50,000  for  the  support 

slow,J.B.Cassoday,S.U.Pinney,  A.  W.Newman,  and  maintenance  of  free  high  schools;  $30,000 

Finances. — The  following  is  taken  from  the  for  the  j^  mill  tax  for  normal  schools,  and  $2,430 

report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  (who  is  the  Au-  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  State 

ditor  also)   for  the  biennial  fiscal  term  closed  University,  leaving  to  be  levied  $240,000. 

Sept.  30,  1894,  the  aggregate  result  of  the  flnan-  Yaliiation. — The    valuation    by    the    State 

cial  transactions  showing:   Balance  in  general  Board  of  Assessment  of  all  property  for  1893 

fund,  Sept.  30,  1892,  $640,228.12 ;  receipts  for  was  $654,000,000,  on  which  the  State  tax  for  the 

1893.  $1,609,314.84;  receipts  for  1894,  $2,226,-  vear,  at  -001557676  per  cent.,  amounted  to  $1,- 

164.24;  total  receipts,  $4,475,707.20.     Disburse-  370,592.15.    The  valuation  for  1894  was  $600,- 

ments  for  1893,   $1,786,501.55  ;   disbursements  000,000,  on  which  the  State  tax  for  the  vear.  at 

for   1894,   $1,711,889.94;    total   disbursements,  -0004  per  cent.,  amounted  to  $.595,684,90.    The 

$3,498,391  49.     Balance  in  general  fund,  Sept.  total  town,  city,  village,  and  countv  taxes  for 

3i),  1894,  $977,315.71.    The  balance  in  the  va-  1894  were  $14,725,939.47. 

rious  trust  funds,  Sept.  30,  1892,  was  $163,-  The  State  Board  of  Deposit,  finding  it  impos- 
341.37 ;  receipts  for  1893,  $1.958.559.12 ;  receipts  sible  to  loan  the  State  funds,  as  provided  by  law, 
for  1894,  $2,165,843.88 ;  total  receipts.  $4,287,-  at  3  per  cent.,  fixed  the  rate  of  interest  at  2  per 
744.37.  Disbursements  for  1893,  $1,843,244.32;  cent,  from  and  after  March  1,  1894. 
disbursements  for  1894,  $4,208,23.3.18.  Balance  Insvrance. — The  amount  of  license  tax  re- 
in trust  funds  Sept.  30,  1894,  $79,511.19.  The  ceived  from  fire  insurance  companies  during  1893 
University  fund  was  overdrawn  $217.35,  and  the  was  $84,829.16;  for  1894,  $90,689.21;  from  life 
Agricultural  College  fund  $15.93.  companies,  for  1893,  $31,996.20;  for  1804.  $33,- 

The  statement  of  the  transactions  of  the  gen-  744.04 ;  from  accident  companies,  for  1893,  $5,- 

eral  fund,  which  embraces  all  the  revenues  of  825.91;  for  1894,  $5,497.80;  totalfor  1893,  $122,- 

the  Stale  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  ordi-  651.27 ;  for  1894,  $129,931.05. 
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Edncation.—The  Superintendent  of  Public  663,099.    The  total  valuation  of  live  stock  was 

Instruction  reports  that  during  the  ptist  four  $53,954,241. 

years  the  receipts  for  common  schools  have  been        Agrlcnlture. — The  number  of  acres  devoted 

$13,257,934.58;     disbursements,    $9,809,374.85;  to  farm  products  in  1894  was  a»  follows:  '!'(» 

receipts  for  normal  schools.  $477,116.11;   dis-  wheat,  464,512;  corn,  1.076,420:  oaLs  1,744.200; 

bursements,    $395,321.85;    university    receipts,  barley,  443,049 ;  rye,  259,043 ;  potatoes,  223,973 ; 

$873,850.09;  disbursements,  $744,301.36.      The  root  crops,  11,059;  cranberries,  6,110;  lobac-co. 


versity,  and  $200,000  for  the  same  purpose  for  The  development  of  agriculture  and   of  the 

the  normal  schools.    The  direct  war  tax  refunded  dairy  industry  has  been  notable  during  the  pa>t 

by  the  General  Government  to  the  State  was  ten  years.    Many  thousands  of  acres  have  been 

distributed  to  the  various  school  funds.     The  cleared  and  developed  into  profitable  farms,  and 

amount  of  tax  levied  for  school  purposes  in  1894  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  $160,000,000  is 

was  $2,774,317.49.  now  invested  in  the  dairy  industry,  and  that  the 

Charitable  and  Penal  Instftntions.— From  milk  products  of  the  State  in  1894  aggregated 


686.52 ;  Wisconsin  School  for  Deaf,  $39,938.43;  dustrial  societies  aggregated  $158,267.21. 

Wisconsin  School  for  Blind,  $25,523.45;  Indus-  Fish  Cnltnre.— The  sum  appropriated  to  the 

trial  School  for  Boys,  $54,458.97;  State  Prison,  Fish  Commission  for  1894  was  $18,000,  and  dis- 

$28,829.34 ;  State  Public  School,  $37,538.12.  tributions  of  the  fry  of  brook  and  rainbow  trout. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  balance  P'^®»  ^^^*s*'  ^hite  fish,  and  lake  trout  have  been 

due  on  the  direct  appropriations  made  to  the  made  to  the  streams  and  lakes, 

above-named  institutions  for  1893  and  1894,  the  Census  Statistics. — The  Census  Bureau  re- 

pavments  therefrom,  including  the  amount's  set  P^^y  dated  Feb.  20,  1894,  gives  these  statistit-s>of 

apart  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  State  manufactures  in  Wisconsin :  Number  of  estab- 

Board  of  Control,  and  the  balances  remaining  Hshments,  10,417;  value  of  land,  $57,766,281: 

unexpended  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year :  buildings,  $24,461.1 10 ;  machinery,  etc.,  $43,228.- 

Sttttc  Ilospitftl- 
288.79;  approj 
arriouDt  paid 

30.  1894,  $812/153.63;   unexpended,  8ept.  30,  1894,  products,  including  receipts  from  custom  work 

$192,421.46.  and  repairing,  $248,546,164. 

Northern  HoBpital— due  Sept  80,  1892,  $22,905.28;  The  valuation  of  real  and  personal  propertv  in 

appropriated  for  1898  ami  1894,  $257,306  64 ;  paid  to  the  State,  as  given  by  the  Census  Bureau  remrt 

appropriated  for  1893  and  1894,  $68,520.14:  paid  to  improvements,    $1,098,350,591;    live    stock   on 

Sept.  80, 1894,  $58,179.72 ;  balance,  »9,275.  farms,  etc.,  implements  and  machinery,  $82,951.- 

Sehool  for  the  Deaf—due  Sept.  30, 1892,  $20,529.90;  387;  mines  and  quarries,  and  product  on  hand, 

appropriated  for  1893  and  1894,  $81,000;  paid  to  Sept.  $8,888,561 ;  gold,  silver,  coin,  and  bullion,'  $27.- 

30, 1894,  $80,391.28;  balance,  $21,188.62.  984,449;  machinery   of  mills  and   product   on 

Industrial  School-^ue  Sept.  30,  189^^^  hand,  $81,874,031;   railroads  (including  street 

SKr'^n^i^SQ/SiiViliS^^&l  lo^^^^^  railways)  and    equipment.    $294,269,054;    tele- 

ctept.  30, 1894,  $115,124.05;  balance,  $25,923.50.  ^«„^u«    4.^i.v^u^^L.  \.u:^^i^^  -.^j     1      i     aij 

§tato  iVi8oA-due  Sept.  30, 1892,  $64«.44;appropri-  ff^fe  telephones,  shipping,  and  canals.  $14.- 

ated  for  1893  and  1894,  $50,000 ;  paid  to  Sept.  30, 1894,  vo8,945 ;  miscellaneous,  $224,801,516 ;  total,  $1  .- 

$45,486.58  ;  balance,  $5,161.86.  833,808,523. 

Public  School— due  Sept.  30, 1892,  $7,402.75 ;  appro-  Political. — ^At  the  November  elections  4  tick- 

priated  for  1893  and  1894,  $109,000 ;  paid  to  Sept.  £0,  ets  were  presented.  Republican,  Democratic,  Pop- 

1894,  $73,297.86;  balance,  $43,104.89.  „iist,  and  Prohibition.    The  Republican  party 

At  the  State  Prison  a  residence  for  the  war-  was  successful,  with  a  plurality  of  54,307  voteL 

den,  a  tailor  and  knitting  shop,  a  kitchen,  hos-  Ten  Republican  Congressmen  were  elected, 

pital,  etc.,  have  been  erected,  and  at  the  Indus-  lYOlKAN  SUFFRAGE.    The  woman-suffrage 

ti-ial  School  a  schoolhouse.  movement  is  the  organized  demand  for  the  re- 

The  State  Board  of  Control  has  under  its  su-  moval  of  all  obstacles,  legal  and  other,  to  Ihe 

pervision,  in  addition  to  these  7  State  institu-  possession  by  women  of  the  power  to  vote  and 

tions,  4  semi-State  institutions,  21  county  asy-  hold  office,  and,  incidentally,  for  the  removal  of 

lumsfor  the  chronic  insane,  the  Veterans'  Home,  all'social  disqualificatiionso'n  aooount  of  sex. 

06  county  jails,  43  county  poorhouses,  6  city  poor-  The  abstract   right  of  women  to  vote  and 

houses,  all  private  benevolent  institutions,  and  hold  office  seems  not  to  have  been  a  point  for 

all  the  police  stations  and  lockups  in  the  State,  consideration  until  nearly  the    middle  of  the 

at  present  numbering  171.  present  century.    In  England  its  practice  was 

For  maintenance  at  the  Veterans'  Horn*  $39,-  oased  wholly  upon  expediencv.    Such  powers, 

107.99  was  exj)ended  during  1894,  $12,662.21  of  though  seldom  used,  were  not  denied.     Ldidiesof 

this  amount  being  paid  by  the  United  States.  rank  and  abbesses  sat  in  the  Weta,  or  Saum 

Lire  Stock. — The  number  of  horses  on  the  House  of  Lords,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy, 
assessment  rolls  for  1894  was  459.414;  neat  cat-  and  the  rolls  of  Mary  Tudor's  Parliament  eon- 
tie,  1,195,072 :  mules  and  asses.  4,428 ;  sheep  and  tain  the  names  of  women.  Women  sat  upon  the 
lambs,  948,226;    swine,  420,785     milch    cows,  boards  of  great  secular  companies  ruling  over 
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extensive  domains,  such  as  the  Virginia,  the  women — political,  legal,  social,  and  moral— for 
Hudson *s  Bay,  and  the  East  India  Companies.  In  the  18  gnevances  set  forth  in  that  document.  A 
parishes  and  cities,  freeholders  and  burgesses,  series  of  resolutions  was  offered  asserting  the  in- 
being  women,  voted  equally  with  men  ;  rate-  validity  of  such  laws  as  prevented  woman's  oc' 
leavers  of  either  sex  had  the  ri^ht  to  vote  for  cupying  such  a  station  m  society  as  her  con- 
local  officers  and  on  local  questions,  and  up  to  science  dictates  and  her  abilities  permit,  and,  in 
164()  the  records  show  that  they  occasionally  general,  declaring  the  equality  of  men  and 
voted  for  members  of  Parliament.  In  1701  it  women ;  the  ninth  resolution,  urging  women  to 
was  provided  that  husbands  should  cast  the  vote  secure  for  themselves  the  elective  franchise,  was 
of  their  wives,  but  spinsters  and  widows  remained  the  only  one  not  unanimously  adopted.  The 
undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  such  franchise  convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  Rochester  two 
Hs  they  possessed.  That  women  exercised  these  weeks  later.  Much  interest,  a  large  proportion 
functions  only  occasionally  is  shown  by  the  test  of  which  was  hostile,  was  aroused  by  these  meet- 
cases  which  came  up  at  long  intervals ;  that  they  ings.  but  in  spit^  of  the  hostility  of  the  public 
had  the  right  to  do  so  is  shown  by  the  decisions  and  the  ridicule  of  the  press,  the  movement 
of  the  courts.  The  exercise  of  the  franchise  spread  continuously,  if  not  rapidly, 
seems  to  have  become  less  and  less  common,  and  During  this  year  (1848) — the  revolution  year  of 
finally  to  have  lapsed  through  disuse,  so  that  in  Europe — agitation  for  a  better  social  and  polit- 
1832  we  find  Mary  Smith,  a  lady  of  fortune  in  ical  status  for  women  was  begun  in  several  coun- 
the  county  of  York,  petitioning  the  House  of  tries,  es|:>ecially  in  France,  Germany,  and  Den- 
Commons  that  every  unmarried  woman  possess-  mark.  Canada  also  felt  the  impulse,  and  in  the 
ing  the  necessary  pecuniary  qualifications  should  following  year  passed  a  bill  to  naturalize  women 
be  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  Parliament.  who  married  native-born  or  naturalized  subjects. 

In  America  in  early  colonial  times  women  were  In  the  United  States  legislative  action  on  the 

among  the  charter  proprietors  of  New  Jersey,  subject  of  suffrage  was  begun  in  1849,  when  a 

Virginia,  and  South  Carolina.     Women   voted  petition  for  suffrage  was  presented  to  the  Michi- 

extensively  in  New  Jersey  up  to  1807,  when  a  gan  Legislature  and  reported  favorably, 

law  was  passed  forbidding  any  but  white  male  In   1850  the  first  National  Woman's  Rights 

citizens  to  vote.  Convention  assembled  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  pur- 

The  way  for  the  woman-suffrage  movement  was  suant  to  a  call  of  a  committee  formed  at  an  anti- 
prepared  by  the  antislavery  agitation  early  in  slavery  meeting  held  in  Boston  earlier  in  the 
the  present  century,  particulanv  in  the  United  year.  One  of  the  signers  of  this  call  was  Ralph 
States,  in  the  prosecution  of  wliieh  women  be-  Waldo  Emerson.  Various  States  were  represented 
came  trained  to  public  speaking  and  to  executive  in  the  convention,  but  of  268  registered  members 
action.  Popular  sentiment  was  opposed  to  this  186  were  from  Massachusetts.  The  old  anti- 
public  appearance  of  women,  and  continued  so  slavery  leaders,  Wendell  Phillips,  William  Lloyd 
to  be  until  after  long  familiarity  with  it.  In  Garrison.  Stephen  S.  Foster,  and  W.  H.  Chan- 
1840,  when  the  World's  Antislavery  Convention  ning,  with  women  who  had  become  noted  in  that 
was  held  in  London,  7  women's  antislavery  agitation,  Abby  Kelly  Foster,  Angelina  Grimke, 
societies  in  America  sent  woman  delegates,  and  others,  were  conspicuous  among  the  speakers. 
They  were  excluded  from  the  convention,  and  A  resolution  was  passed  that  "failure  to  demand 
2  of  them — Lucretia  Mott  and  Elizabeth  Cady  suffrage  is  an  omission  of  duty."  and  demand- 
Stanton,  whose  names  have  ever  since  been  iden-  ing  "equality  before  the  law,  without  distinction 
tified  with  woman  suffrage — then  resolved  to  of  sex  or  color."  Through  the  years  that  fol- 
hold  a  woman's  rights  convention  on  their  re-  lowed,  the  woman's  rights  movement  was  faithful 
turn  to  the  United  States;  but  no  such  conven-  to  the  antislavery  principles  of  its  founders, 
tion  was  held  until  after  eight  years.  Mean-  The  Worcester  convention  attracted  much  at- 
while,  the  passage  of  the  Married  Women's  Prop-  tention  in  England.  Its  proceedings  were  dis- 
erty  act  of  New  York  State,  which  had  been  in  cussed  by  the  "  Westminster  Review,"  in  an  able 
agitation  since  1836.  and  of  similar  bills  in  Rhode  article  long  supposed  to  be  from  the  pen  of  John 
Island,  Vermont,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  dis-  Stuart  Mill,  but  which  was  in  fact  by  Mrs.  Tay- 
cussion  aroused  by  these  bills,  brought  home  to  lor.  who  subsequently  became  his'  wife.  In 
the  minds  of  thoughtful  women  a  realization  of  America  the  convention  aroused  rather  satire 
the  disabilities  under  which  many  women  suf-  and  ridicule  than  serious  consideration.  Women 
fered  as  to  the  possession  of  their  earnings,  were  greatly  aroused,  however,  and  in  the  next 
their  right  of  inheritance,  and  their  right  in  few  years  societies  were  formed  and  action  of 
their  children.  For  several  years  after  the  move-  one  kind  or  another  inaugurated  in  several 
ment  began,  the  custody  of  children,  equal  pay  Northern  States,  notably  in  Ohio.  The  effort  to 
for  equal  work,  and  the  right  of  married  women  obtain  such  rights  as  were  deemed  essential  was 
to  their  earnings,  were  the  great  contention.  The  pursued  during  this  period,  principally  through 
suffrage  was  to  many  women  an  after  issue,  be-  legislative  action,  on  the  ground  that  nothing  in 
lieved  to  be  necessary  for  the  gaining  of  these  the  letter  of  the  State  or  Federal  Constitution 
ends.  forbade  the  rights  of  women.    This  contention 

Shortly    after    the    passage    of  the  Married  was  strongly  supported  by  the  pas.«age  in  Eng- 

Women's  Property  act  of  New  York  a  call  was  land,  in  1850.  of  Lonl  Brougham's  act  (often 

issued  by  Lucretia  Mott.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  called   Lord   Romilly's)   providing  that   in    all 

and  others,  to  a  woman's  rights  convention  at  acts  words  implying  the  masculine  gender  shall 

Seneca  Falls,  July  19  and  20,  1848.     At  this  be  taken  and  deemed  to  include  females,  unless 

meeting  a  declaration  of  sentiments  was  pre-  the  contrary  be  expressly  provided, 

sented,  modeled  upon  the  Declaration  of  Inde-  The  province  of  Ontario  this  year  passed  a 

pendence,  but    substituting    18    grievances   of  school  suffrage  act. 
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Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  nation-  made  to  have  woman  suffrage  tried  in  the  Dis- 
al  conventions  were  held  annually,  either  in  trict  of  Columbia,  and  every  pressure  was  brought 
Massachusetts  or  New  York,  and  the  number  of  to  bear  in  the  various  States  to  arouse  public  sen- 
State  conventions  steadily  increased.  At  all  of  timent.  In  May,  1868,  the  first  argument  before 
these  long  series  of  resolutions  were  adopted  set-  a  committee  of  Congress  was  made  before  the 
tinc^  forth  the  wrongs  and  disabilities  of  women,  House  Committee  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
and  demanding  their  removal.  behalf  of  the  Universal  Franchise  Association  of 

In  1853  the  first  woman-suffrage  newspaper —  Washington,  by  Hamilton  Willcox,  and  was  rv- 

" The  Una" — appeared  in  Providence,  R.  i.    It  ceived    by  the    committee    (Gen.   William    ii. 

lived  three  years,  and  stimulated  the  enthusiasm  Koontz,  of  Pennsylvania,  presiding)  with  unex- 

of  its  readers.  pected  favor.     Mrs.  Josephine  S.  Griffing  and 

Petitions  were  poured  in  upon  the  various  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Corner  also  spoke  briefly. 
State  Legislatures  and  constitutional  conven-  In  January,  1869,  the  first  of  a  series  of  con- 
tions.  and  great  activity  prevailed  all  through  ventions,  extending  to  the  present  time,  was  held 
the  ranks  of  the  advocates  of  woman's  rights,  at  Washington.  The  fourteenth  amendment  had 
In  1856,  at  the  seventh  national  convention,  held  just  been  ratified,  the  fifteenth  was  pending,  and 
in  New  York,  it  was  announced  that  nearly  several  suffrage  bills  were  before  Congress.  There 
every  Northern  State  had  modified  its  laws  in  was  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  friends  of 
relation  to  women,  the  newer  States  being  in  woman  suffrage  as  to  the  propriety  of  saddling 
advance  of  the  older.  A  growing  sentiment  in  the  fifteenth  amendment  with  woman  suffrage, 
favor  of  woman-suffrage  was  manifest,  especially  ''  This  is  the  negro's  hour  "  was  the  general  senti- 
in  Ohio,  where  in  1857  a  woman-suffrage  bill,  ment,  and  it  was  urged  that  woman  suffrage 
reported  favorably  by  a  select  committee  of  the  could  be  relegated  to  a  future  moment.  The  dif- 
Senate,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  44  to  44.  ference  of  opinion  was  so  radical  and  so  decided 
The  fourth  annual  convention,  assembled  in  that  the  Equal  Rights  Association  could  not  en- 
New  York  during  anniversary  week  of  1853,  was  dure  the  pressure,  and  in  the  same  year  (1869)  it 
much  disturbed  in  all  its  sessions  by  a  disorderly  split  into  two  societies,  the  National  Woman  Suf- 
crowd  in  the  rear  of  the  hall,  and  such  disturb-  frage  Society,  with  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  for 
ances  became  almost  the  rule  for  several  years,  pressident,  the  wing  opposed  to  the  fifteenth 
In  1859  the  confusion  was  so  great  that  Wendell  amendment,  and  the  American  W^oman  Suffrage 
Phillips  alone  could  be  heard.  In  that  year  it  Society,  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  later 
was  resolved  to  turn  the  forces  upon  constitu-  Lucy  Stone,  for  president,  comprising  the  wing 
tional  amendment  rather  than  legislative  action,  in  favor  of  it.  A  sixteenth  amendment  was  pro- 
and  a  memorial  to  this  effect  was  sent  to  every  posed  to  Congress  in  the  spring  of  this  year  by 
State  in  the  Union.  It  received  little  attention.  Hon.  George  W.  Julian.  Hamilton  Willcox  made 
The  year  1860  saw  the  complete  emancipation  the  first  argument  for  suffrage  in  the  Territories 
of  the  women  of  New  York  as  far  as  property  before  the  bar  of  the  House,  Gen.  James  M.  Ash- 
rights  are  concerned.    While  this  bill  was  pend-  ley,  of  Ohio,  presiding. 

ing,  the  State  convention  having  been  recently        Meanwhile  the  State  societies  had  not  been  in- 

in  session  at  Albany,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stan-  active.    School  suffrage  had  been  quite  generally 

ton  addressed  the  Legislature  on  the  bill.    This  asked  for.  and  in  some  States  gmnt^.     The 

year,  in  which  Vassar  College  for  women  was  new  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  gave  property 

founded,  marked  a  noticeable  change  in  public  rights  to  married  women,  and  their  conoition 

opinion.    The  first  petition  for  woman  suffrage  was  improved  in  several  other  States.    The  sul)- 

presented  to  the  New  York  Legislature,  in  1837,  ject  of  taxation  without  representation  was  agi- 

nad  5  signatures ;  that  of  1861  had  13,000.    Dur-  tated  in  Missouri  and  Connecticut    In  Wyoming 

ing  the  four  years  of  the  civil  war  agitation  for  and  Utah  entire  enfranchisement  was  accorded 

woman's  rights  ceased  almost  entirely,  all  ener-  to  women,    "The  Revolution"  newspaper,  found- 

gies  being  concentrated  upon  the  great  conflict  ed  in  New  York  in  1868  by  Susan  B.  Anthony, 

and  its  exigencies.     In  1863  the  Woman's  Na-  helped  much  in  the  cause,  and  the  starting  liy 

tional    Loval    League,    an    outgrowth    of    the  MyraBradwell,  of  Chicago,  of  **  The  Legal  News," 

Woman's  ftights  Association,  circulated  a  mam-  which  took  a  good  place  among  law  journals, 

moth  petition  to  Congress  that  the  Constitution  doubtless  added  to  it  some  prestige.     In  Euro^ie 

might  be  amended   to  prohibit  slavery.    This  a  marked  advance  was  maae.  especially  in  En<r- 

petttion,  with  100,000  signatures,  was  presented  land,  where  the  first  organization   to  demand 

to  Congress  in  February,  1864,    Before  the  close  parliament-arv  suffrage  for  women  was  formed  in 

of  the  year  the  signatures  amounted  to  3(X),000,  1869 ;  and  tKe  following  year  the  Elementary 

The  leaders  of  the  league  were  Elizabeth  Cady  Education    act    empowered  women    to  sic   in 

Stanton  and  Susan  B.  Anthony.  school  boards  and  to  vote  for  school  officers. 

The  restilts  of  the  war  had  brought  the  issue  In  1870.  at  the  time  of  the  Washington  con- 
of  suffrage  squarely  l)e fore  Congress  and  the  Con-  yention,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  spoke  on  suf- 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  and  thenceforward  frage  before  a  congressional  committee ;  the  inter- 
all  energies  were  concentrated  upon  an  amend-  est  was  so  great  that  the  hearing  was  prolonged 
ment  of  the  national  Constitution.  The  thir-  two  days,  and  many  notabilities  gathered  to 
teenth  and  fourteenth  amendments  having  passed,  listen.  This  was  the  first  fruit  of  many  hear- 
in  1865  two  petitions  were  presented  to  Congress  ings  granted  to  women  by  congressional  commit- 
protesting  against  the  word  male  in  the  four-  tees.  The  woman-suffrage  movement,  however. 
teenth.  The  suffrage  becoming  now  the  central  at  this  time,  as  from  the  beginning,  found  its 
interest,  the  various  women's  rights  societies  strongest  opponents  among  women,  and  certain 
were  merged  into  one.  Under  the  title  of  the  women  of  Ohio  this  year  issued  a  protest  against 
American  Equal  Rights  Association  an  effort  was  it.     A  bill  was  passed  in  Iowa  permitting  women 
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to  practice  law,  and  this  example  has  since  been  Denmark  had  greatl.y  bettered  the  status  of 
followed  by  nearly  all  the  States.  The  first  elec-  women,  and  even  Spain  and  Portugal  were  feel- 
tion  in  Wyoming  under  the  woman-suffrage  law  ing  the  effect  of  the  movement, 
occurred  in  1870  and  passed  oflf  quietly.  Women  The  first  favorable  (minority)  report  on  woman 
served  on  grand  and  petit  juries,  and  the  laws  suffrage  ever  received  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
were  enforced.  An  attempt  was  made  the  next  ate  was  presented  by  Senator  Hoar  Feb.  1,  1879. 
year  to  repeal  the  Woman  Suffrage  act,  and  it  The  following  week' the  bill  allowing  women  to 
succeeded  by  a  strict  party  vote,  the  Democrats  plead  before  the  Supreme  Court  was  passed,  after 
being  in  the  majority,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  five  years'  struggle  of  Mrs.  Belva  A.  Lockwood 
Governor  and  failed  by  1  vote  of  passing  the  and  Ther  friends,  and  was  signed  by  President 
Council  over  his  veto.  Hayes.     Mrs.  Lockwood  was  the  first  woman  to 

Subsec^uent  agitation  of  the  subject  of  suffrage  qualify.    A  committee  on  the  rights  of  women 

was  earned  on  from  a  different  point  of  view,  was  appointed  in  the  House. 

It  was  deemed  needless  any  longer  to  dwell  upon  In  Illinois,  Frances  Willard  presented  the  pe- 

woman's  wrongs  and  man's  oppressions ;  an  edu-  tition  of  180,000  women  asking  leave  to  vote  on 

cational  campaign  was  voted  necessary,  and  a  license.     It  was  refused.    Some  of  the  smaller 

committee  formed  to  this  end.    A  committee  of  cities  granted  it,  which  resulted  in  lar^e  nmjori- 

the  National  Society  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  ties  for  no  license.     The   new  Constitution  of 

the  Senate,  and  argued  chiefiy  as  to  the  meaning  Louisiana  made  women  eligible  to  school  offices, 

of   the  word  citizen.    The  contention  at  this  and  rendered  the  rights  of  married  women  more 

time  was  that  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  con-  secure  than  in  any  other  State, 

stitntional  amendments  covered  the  ground,  and  In  1880  the  woman  suffragists  of  New  York 

that  legislative  action  alone  was  necessary  to  se-  State  were  organized  into  a  political  party,  with 

cure  the  suffrage  to  women.    This  year  (1871)  Dr.  Clemence  S.  Lozier  at  their  head.    It  does 

several  attempts  were  made  by  women  to  vote,  not  nominate  candidates,  but  aims  to  hold  the 

merely  as  a  test  of  law  and  of  public  opinion,  balance  of  power.    In  Wisconsin,  the  proposition 

In  most  cases  they  were  refused  registration  or  for  a  woman-suffrage  amendment  to  the  Consti- 

their  votes  were  not  counted.    In  Missouri  Mrs.  tution  passed  both  houses,  but  was  lost  in  the 

Minor  tried  to  register,  in  order  to  bring  be-  next  Legislature.    A  similar  experience  occurred 

fore  the  courts  the  question  of  women's  right,  in  Indiana,  where  the  disabilities  of  women  are 

as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  vote  for  still  great.     Kansas  and  Washington  Territory, 

United  States  officers.    Failing:  in  her  attempt  Colorado,  Michigan,  and  Nebraska  also  agitated 

to  register,  she  brought  suit  against  the  registra-  the  question  of  constitutional  amendments.     In 

tion  office,  and  carried  it  through  all  the  courts  Oregon,  in    1882,  an  amendment   passed   both 

to  the  Supreme  Court,  meeting  adverse  decisions  houses  almost  unanimously,  but  was  defeated  at 

all  the  way.    Considerable  stir  was  occasioned  the  polls.     In  the  same  year  the  Pennsylvania 

in  1872-'73  by  the  arrest  in  New  York  State  of  Legislature  passed  a  resolution  recommending 

Susan  B.  Anthony  for  voting.    She  was  tried,  Congress  to  submit  a  sixteenth  amendment  to 

convicted,  and  fined  $100.  the  people. 

Petitions  for  right  of  suffrage  were  brought  In  18o4  New  York  repealed  the  statutory  ex- 
before  the  Legislatures  of  several  States ;  though  elusion  of  women  from  voting  at  school  elec- 
no  favorable  action  ensued,  the  voting  showed  tions.  In  Kansas,  the  number  of  women  holding 
that  the  cause  was  steadily  gaining  ground.  In  countj  offices  was  considerably  increased. 
1872  the  Republican  party  inserted  a  suffrage  In  l885,  Rhode  Island,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Ore- 
plank  in  their  platform.  The  temperance  cru-  gon,  Texas,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi 
sade,  which  was  inaugurated  in  Onio  in  1874,  took  forward  steps  in  the  matter  of  woman  suf- 
drew  off  some  women  from  the  suffrage  cause,  frage  or  of  woman's  property  rights.  A  bill  passed 
The  progress  of  the  work,  however,  was  evident,  in  Dakota  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  A  simi- 
Colleges  were  opening  their  doors  to  women ;  lar  bill  in  Oregon  was  lost  in  the  Legislature, 
minority  votes  m  favor  of  suffrage  grew  con-  In  1888  an  International  Congress  of  Women 
tinually  larger;  the  Governors  of  some  States  convened  in  Washington.  Fifty-two  different 
openly  advocated  it.  associations  ajid  8  different  countries  were  rep- 

In  1876,  the  Centennial  year,  the  feelings  of  resented.      Although  the  suffrage  was  by  no 

woman  suffragists  were  unpleasantly  stirred  by  means  the  only  interest,  two  sessions  were  given 

their  being  given  no  formal  share  in  the  cele-  to  the  political  conditions,  and  one  to  the  iegal 

bration.     A  large  committee    of    women   pre-  conditions  of  women.    A  hearing  before  both 

sen  ted  a  protest  at  the  celebration,  and  imme-  houses  of  Congress  was  granted  to  a  number  of 

diately  proceeded  to  hold  a  protest  mass  meeting  delegates  of  this  congress,  and  the  cause  of  suf- 

in  a  neighboring  church.     An  appeal  was  made  frage  w&s  ably  argued. 

to  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  to  put  suf-  In  1894  determined  efforts  were  made  in  New 

frage  planks  in  their  platforms,  and  from  th^t  York  and  Kansas  to  secure  unrestricted  suffrage 

time  forth  a  constant  attempt  has  been  made  to  for  women.    In  Kansas  a  constitutional  amend- 

secure  affiliation  with  some  political  party.    A  ment  providing  for  it  was  submitted  to  popular 

strong  but  vain  effort  was  made  to  obtain  recog-  vote  in  November,  and  was  rejected  by  130,139 

nitionintheConstitutionof  the  Centennial  St-ate,  to  95,302.     In  New  York,  where  a  convention 

Colorado.     In  1878  an  International  Woman's  was  held  to  revise  the  Constitution,  the  subject 

Rights  Congress  was  held  in  France.     By  this  was  very  warmly  discussed,  and  long  petitions 

time  unmarried    English   women   had  all   but  were  presented  to  the  convention,  those  favoring 

parliamentary  franchise,  and  married  women's  woman  suffrage  being  signed  by  both  men  and 

property  rights   were   vastly  improved.    Italy,  women,  while  those  tJiat  opposetl  it  were  signed 

Germany,  Switzerland,   Sweden,    Norway,  and  by  women  alone.     When  the  question  came  to  a 
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vote,  the  convention,  by  97  to  59,  refused  to  in-  franchisement/'  "  Woman's  Common-Law  Right 
corporate  woman  suffrage  in  the  new  Constitu-  to  Vote "  (1885),  and  "  Freedom's  Conquests  '* 
tion.  (1889),  contain  information  otherwise  almost  in- 
Present  Status  of  the  SaflVage  Morement.  accessible.    The  pamphJet  **  Who  were  Voters  in 
— In  the  United  States,  24  States  and  Territories  the  Early  Historv  of  this  Country  "  (1888),  by  ex- 
now  accord  some  degree  of  suffrage,  var\'ing  Judge  Charles  B.  Waite.  contains  some  li'ttle- 
from  Wyoming,  where  the  {wlitical  condition  of  known  facts  of  early  American  history, 
women  precisely  accords  with  that  of  men,  to  In  England.  Mary  Wollstonecraft's  "Vindica- 
Texas,  where  they  have  a  petition  vote  for  school  tion  of  the  Rights  of  Women  "  (1790),  Alexan- 
officers,  and  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  where  der's  "Historjr  of  Women."  John   Stuart   Mill 
they  have  a  petition  vote  on  liquor  license.    In  "On  the  Subjection  of  Women "  (1809),  and  in 
Vermont,  woman  taxpayers  have  the  school  suf-  LeckyV*  Eistory  of  European  Morals"  (1858), 
frage;  in   Kentucky,  widows  have  it.    Dakota  a  chapter  on  **The  Position  of  Women,"  are 
gives  school  suffrage  in  15  counties.    Colorado  among  the  causes  thar   led   to,  or  the  works 
permits  women  to  vote  for  district  school  offi-  which  sustained,  the  movement, 
cers.    In  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Penn-  Periodical  Literature. — Many  journals  have 
sylvania,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Min-  at  various  times  been  started  in  the  interest  of 
nesota,  women  have  school  suffrage.     In  New  woman's  suffrage.    The  first  was  "  The  Una,"  of 
York,  besides  school  suffrage,  women  have  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  followed  by  the  "  Pioneer  and 
certain  towns  a  vote  on  municipal  questions.  Woman'sAdvocate,"of  Providence,  the  "Re vol u- 
Michigan  women  vote  for  parish  officers  of  the  tion,"  of  New  York,  the  **  W^oman's  Advocate,"  of 
Episcopal  Church.    Wisconsin,  Arizona,  Mon-  Philadelphia,  the  **  Pioneer,"  of  San  Francisco, 
tana,  Nebraska,  and   Oregon   have  school  suf-  the  "  Woman's  Advocate,"  of    Dayton,    Ohio, 
frage.     New  Jersey  permits  women  to  sit  on  *'L'Amerique,"  of  Chicago,  and  "Die' Neue  Zeit," 
school  boards  and  to  vote  for  school  officers.  of  New  York.  "  The  Woman's  Journal,"  of  Boston, 
In  all  the  organized  provinces  of  Canada,  ex-  weekly,  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  woman  suffrage 
cept  Prince  Edward's  Island,  women  vote  for  all  journals.    **  The  New  Northwest,"  of  Portland, 
but  members  of  Parliament.     In  England,  Scot-  Ore.,  the  "  Golden  Dawn,"  San  Francisco,  •*  Wom- 
land,  and  Wales,  widows  and  spinsters  vote  for  an's  Words,"    Philadelphia,    were    started    be- 
all  elective  officers  but  members  of  Parliament ;  tween  1870  and  1877.    The  "  Woman's  Tribune," 
in   Ireland  they  vote    for  poor-law  guardians  Beatrice,  Neb.,  an  8-page  weekly,  is  the  organ 
and  in  some  cases  for  other  officers ;  in  Sweden  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association, 
they  have  about  the  same  rights  of  suffrage  as  '*  Woman's  Exponent,"  Salt  Lake  City,  semi- 
in  JBngland;  in  Austria-Hungary  they  vote  by  monthly.     The  "Woman's    Chronicle,"    Litfle 
proxy  for  all  elective  officers;   m  Croatia  ana  Rock.  Ark.  weekly;  the  "Woman's  News."  I n- 
Dal  mat  ia  they  vote  personally  at  local  elections;  dianapolis,    semimonthly;    the    "Queen    Bee,** 
in  Russia,  women  who  are  heads  of  households  Denver,    Col.,    weekly;     "Justitia,"     Chicago, 
vote  on  local  questions  and  for  all  elective  offi-  monthly ;  the  "  Question,"  Chicago,  weekly ;  the 
cers :  in  Finland  they  vote  for  all  elective  offi-  "  Woman's    Standard,"    Des    Moines,    weekly, 
cers :    in  Italy,   widows   vote  for  members  of  organ  of  the  Iowa   Woman   Suffrage  Assoeia- 
Parliament.     In  British   Burmah,  woman  tax-  tion ;  the  "  Fortschritt,"  New  York,  weekly,  date 
payers  vote  in  the  rural  districts ;  in  the  Madras  from  a  later  period.    In  England  there  are  the 
an<i  Bombay  presidencies  they  have  municipal  "  English  Woman's  Review,"  a  monthly  of  stand- 
suffrage;    in   Russian   Asia,   women,   heads  of  ing  and  authority;  the  "Woman's  Gazette": 
households,  vote  in  all   Russian   colonies.    In  "  Woman's  Suffrage  Journal,"  weekly :  and  the 
Australia,  in  all  the  colonies  but  one  (West  Aus-  "  Victoria  Magazine,"  monthly.    The  "  Woman's 
tralia),  women  have  municipal  suffrage ;  in  Tas-  Penny  Paper,"  daily,  just  started  in  London, 
mania  and  New  Zealand  they  have  full  suffrage,  promises  well.      France    has   "  Le    Droit    des 
In  Iceland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Pitcaim  island  remmes  "    and     "  La    Citoyenne  " ;     Geneva, 
women  have  full  suffrage.     In  Cape  Colony,  "  L'Esperance " ;    Rome,  "  La    Rassegna   degli 
Africa,  women  have  municipal  suffrage.            '  Interessi  Feminili " ;  and  Venice,  "  I^a  Donna." 
Bibliography. — The  bibliography  of  woman  Germany,  Spain.  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands 
suffrage,  aside  from  a  vast  number  of  speeches,  have  woman-suffrage  journals ;  Lima,  Peru,  has 
essays,  and  fugitive  papers,  is  very  small.    "  The  "  El  Alborada  "  ;  Bucharest,  the  "  Dekebalos  " ; 
History  of  Woman  Suffrage,"  in  3  large  oc-  Constantinople,  the  "Enridik6";  and  Bengal, 
tavo  volumes,  edited  by  Elizabeth  Cady  Stan-  the  "  Bengalee  Magazine." 
ton.  Susan    B.  Anthony,  and  Matilda*  Joslyn  W00L80N,    CONSTANCE    FENIMORE, 
Gage  (l881-'87),  contains  a  mass  of  valuable  but  an  American  novelist,  bom  in  Claremont,  N.  11., 
ill-arranged  information.    "  Massachusetts  in  the  March  5,  1838;  died  in  Venice,  Italy,  Jan.  24, 
Woman  Suffrage  Movement,"  by  Mrs.  Harriet  1894.     Her  birthplace  is  a  factory  village  on 
H.  Robinson  (1881),  is  authority  on  the  subject  of  Sugar  river,  which   runs  a  brief  course  from 
which  it  treats,     "  Woman  and  her  Era,"   by  Sunapee  lake  to  the  Connecticut.    Her  paternal 
Eliza  W.Parnham  (1862),  and"  Woman  in  Amer-  grandfather  established  an  iron  foundry  here, 
ica,"  by  Maria  J.  Mcintosh  (1856),  are  general  and  her  father,  Charles  Jarvis  Woolson,  after 
contributions  to  the  subject.   A  number  of  valu-  several  journalistic  experiences,  including  the 
able  pamphlets  have  been  published  by  Hamilton  ownership  and  editorship  of  "  The  New  Eng- 
Willcox,  for  years  the  chairman  of  the  executive  land  Palladium  "  in  Boston,  succeeded  to  the 
committee  of  the  New  York  Woman  Suffrage  foundry  business  of  the  elder  Woolson.    Charles 
party,  who  has  made  a  specialty  of  the  collection  Jarvis   Woolson  married  Miss  Hannah  Cooper 
of  facts  bearing  on  suffrage.    These  pamphlets,  Pomeroy,  of    Cooperstown,  a  niece    of  James 
especially  "  Fifty  Reasons  against  Woman's  Dis-  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  in  this  way  Miss  Woolst>n 
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was  s  grandniece  of  the  novelist.  Her  mother,  fields,  and  even  helped  ;  hare  gathered  the 
lis  in*y  be  supposed,  whs  a  woman  of  reflpement  apples,  and  been  Ui  State  fairs,"  There  ia  an 
Hn<l  strong  literary  tastes,  and  Mr.  Woolson  interesting  description  of  Madame  C'hegaray 
liitnst>]f  was  not  her  inferior  ill  mental  qualities,  and  life  at  tlie  old  French  school  in  Miss 
liein)^  noted  as  a  flue  c-oiiversattoDist.  The  Woolson's  "Anne."  Keturning  from  school, 
faniily  removed  to  Cleveland,  Uhio,  while  Con-  she  became  a  strong  partisan  of  the  National 
stanLtt  was  still  a  child,  her  lather's  business  OoTernment  in  the  civil  war,  and  was  more 
interests  beinff  centered  there.  He  became  fa-  powerfully  affected  by  this  episode  than  by 
inous  as  a  manufacturer  of  stoves,  and  is  said  to  any  other  experience  of  her  life.  Some  years 
have  prospered  in  spite  of  many  reverses  from  afterwani  this  feeling  found  expression  in  a 
lires  and  dishonest  partners.  Constance  was  long  poem,  "  Two  Women,"  published  in  "  Ap- 
eihieated  at  a  (.Cleveland  yonng  ladies'  seminary,  plelons'  Journal "  in  1877.  and  afterward  in 
and  at  the  famous  French  school  of  Madame  book  form.  It  is  a  story  of  a  Northern  and  a 
Chegaray  in  New  York.  She  received  a  thor-  Southern  girl  who  meet  on  a  train  on  their  way  to 
ough  and  altogether  conventional  educntion  in  nurse  a  wounded  officer  who  has  loved  them  both 
the  studies  of  the  day.  Her  summers  were  and  who  dies.  Although  "Two  Women"  was 
chiefly  spent,  while  she  was  a  girl,  on  the  island  highly  commended  by  the  press.  Miss  Woolson 
of  Mackinac,  in  the  straits  connecting  Lakes  was  not  encouraged  to  continue  work  as  a  poi't. 
Huron  and  Michigan,  and  in  this  way  her  fa-  tihe  hod  been  brought  up  in  the  Episcopal 
miliarity  with  the  wilder  aspects  of  that  region  faith,  and  had  written  considerably  for  period- 
was  obtained.  She  often,  alsu,  accompanied  her  icals  of  that  denomination  when  her  father's 
death,  in  1860,  broke  up  the  family  home  in 
-.-  Cleveland  and  urged  her  to  serious  pursuits. 

Through  her  brother-in-law,  (leorge  S.  Benedict, 
son  of  the  etlitor  of  the  Cleveland  "  Herald,"  she 
was  introduced  to  several  New  York  publishers. 
Her  flrat  story  in  a  secular  periodical  was  ■'  The 
Happy  Valley,"  which  appeared  iu  "  Harper's 
Monthly  "  for  1870,  This  was  followed  by  nu- 
iDerous  stories,  descriptive  articles,  and  short 
poems  in  that  magazme  and  in  "Appletons' 
Journal,"  and  she  soon  became  prominent  as  an 
author.  By  advice  of  her  publishers.  Miss  Wool- 
son  wrote  over  her  full  name,  and  her  relation- 
ship to  Cooper  was  duly  set  forth  ;  but  while  this 
was  helpful  at  first,  there  was  little  need  of  it 
afterward.  Besides  her  purely  creative  work. 
Miss  Woolson  wrote  many  descriptive  articles, 
some  of  them  in  the  guise  of  stories,  and  some  of 
them  plain  descriptions  of  the  places  that  she  vis- 
ited. Among  the  earliest  of  these  were  "  The 
Haunted  Lake  "  (Otsego),  devoted  to  Cooper  and 
his  home,  and  "  'The  Ancient  City  "  (St.  Augun- 
tine),  both  printed  in  the  seventies.  "  Corfu  and 
the  Ionian  Sea  "  appeared  in  "  Harper's  "  as  late 
as  1893,  Scarcely  any  of  this  work  was  collected 
in  book  form,  and  I  he  40  or  50  short  poems  that 
the  author  contributed  to  periodicals  bave  never 
been  brought  toeelher. 

Miss  Woolson  s  first  volume  of  selected  stories, 
"  Castle  Nowhere :  Lake  Country  Sketches,"  ap- 
peared in  1875.  They  all  relate  to  Ihe  region  of 
theUreatLakcR,and  include  "The  Lady  of  Little 
Pishing."  which  has  been  called  the  most  ehar- 
■ou  wDOLBON.  aeteristic  of  her  short  stories.     Meanwhile  her 

mother's  failing  health  necessitated  a  trip  to 
father  on  driving  trips  fur  business  or  pleasure  Florida,  where  she  went  in  the  autumn  of  1873, 
lo  the  shores  of  laMe  Superior,  throuirh  the  She  made  her  winter  home  at  St.  Augustine  and 
farming  districts  of  the  Western  Reserve,  and  on  an  island  in  St.  John's  river  for  the  five  sue- 
up  and  down  the  Ohio  valley,  until  she  knew  ceeding  years,  spending  her  summers  in  the 
the  whole  region  that  includes  the  Great  Lakmi  mountains  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  in 
and  the  Central  States.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  later  with  her 
•-he  wrote:  "Although  1  was  born  in  New  relatives  at  Cooperstown.N.  Y,  She  cared  little 
liarapshire,  although  my  father  was  a  New  for  the  fashionable  lite  of  SI.  Augustine  in  spite 
Hampshire  man  and  mv  mother  a  New  York  of  her  familiarity  with  soeietv  and  its  wavs.  but 
woniaii,  1  am  supposed  to  belong  to  'Ohio.'.  .  .  devoted  herself  to  boating  and  other  outdoor 
I  have  walked  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Krie,  amusements.  Even  at  this  time  her  hearing 
driven  all  through  the  'cohI  eountrv'  and  the  had  become  more  than  ordinarily  defective,  and 
'corn  country 'with  my  father ;  I  know  all  the  in  the  ca=e  of  a  woman  Ibis  invari  ably  brine's 
hilis,  and  dales,  and  rivers:  I  have  sailed  up  something  of  isolation.  This  long  sojourn  in 
and  down  the  Ohio  ;  have  been  to  the  harvest     the  South  was  productive  of  immediate  literary 
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results  in  the  shape  of  a  number  of  short  stories  She  was  conservative  as  to  woman's  position  in 
and  sketches  of  life  in  that  district,  and  the  the  world,  believing  that  she  should  have  fier- 
scenes  of  all  her  novels  except  *'Anne"  are  feet  liberty  in  her  **  allotted  space.** 
chiefly  laid  in  the  same  region.  A  collection  of  Miss  Woolson's  position  in  literature  is  among 
stories  entitled  **  Rodman  the  Keeper:  Southern  the  realists,  with  a  strong  reservation  as  to  the 
Sketches  "  appeared  in  1880.  present  interpretation  of  the  word.  She  thought 
The  death  of  Miss  Woolson's  mother,  in  Feb-  Purgenieff  the  great^t  novelist  of  the  period, 
ruary,  1879,  caused  a  complete  change  in  her  but  she  found  the  field  of  fiction  too  wide,  with 
plans,  and  the  same  year  she  sailed  for  England,  the  enormous  production  of  French,  Russian, 
The  serial  publication  of  her  first  novel,  **  Anne,"  Spanish,  Italian,  and  even  Norwegian  writens 
began  in  *'  Harper's "  this  year  also.  She  de-  to  be  much  of  a  partisan  about  anything,  and 
voted  the  greater  part  of  three  years  to  its  writ-  believed  there  was  something  eood  in  all.  In 
ing,  from  1875  to  1878,  and  it  remains  her  regard  to  latter-day  **  realism,"  she  expressed 
masterpiece.  It  was  brought  out  in  book  form  herself  very  plainly  in  a  letter  to  the  writer : 
in  1882,  and  placed  her  at  once  in  the  front  *' As  to  being  a  '  realist  *  (I  mean  my  being  one), 
rank  of  American  writers.  Miss  Woolson  con-  I  meant  that  all  I  writ«  is  founded,  and  int<*nded 
sidered  the  works  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  George  to  be  founded,  upon  actual  realities;  I  have  no 
Eliot,  George  Sand,  Charles  Dickens,  and  after  interest  in  anything  else.  But  I  contend  that 
them  the^  of  Bret  Ilarte,  to  have  had  the  most  real  every-dav  life  shows  us  not  infrequently 
influence  in  shaping  her  literary  style.  She  also  very  noble  characters — the  noblest.  I  myself 
read  Daudet,  and  as  many  more  of  the  modem  have  known  such,  and  if  any  one  else  has  not.  1 
French  novelists  as  she  could  obtain.  At  the  can  only  say  that  I  am  sorry  for  him  (or  hert ; 
same  time  she  remained  intensely  American,  it  does  not  do  away  with  my  better  fortnne. 
All  her  novels  deal  with  the  life  ana  adventures  Nine  men  out  of  ten  whom  we  meet  are  coni- 
of  Americans  in  their  own  country,  though  of  monplace.  Very  likely.  But  if  ten  in  a  hundred 
widely  differing  types  and  in  widely  separated  are  not,  a  description  of  one  of  these  ten  is  as 
districts.  They  were  all  written  in  Europe,  'real' a  thing  as  a  description  of  the  nine  who 
with  one  exception,  as  Miss  Woolson  did  not  re-  are  commonplace.  I  can  not  admit  that  a 
turn  to  the  United  States,  save  for  a  single  short  *  realistic '  story  should  mean  one  that  is  limited 
visit,  after  1879.  Her  winters  were  passed  to  commonplace  people,  or  to  the  brutal,  or 
chiefly  at  Florence,  Rome,  Sorrento,  and  Venice,  the  vile."  Idiss  Woolson's  literary  effort  was 
at  which  places  she  established  successive  homes,  chiefly  exerted  while  abroad  upon  her  novels. 
At  Rome,  in  1881  and  afterward,  she  occupied  a  The  short  stories  printed  during  that  time, 
sort  of  **  Hilda's  Tower,"  with  a  vine-covered  roof  mostly  recounting  tne  experiences  of  Americans 
logffia  looking  out  over  the  Campagna  and  to  in  Europe,  while  carefully  written,  do  not  show 
Soracte.  Her  next  home,  at  Venice,  was  on  the  the  freshness  and  literary  skill  that  character- 
third  floor  of  an  old  Italian  palace.  In  1887  she  ized  her  tales  of  the  lake  region  and  the  South, 
rented  the  Villa  Brichieri,  just  outside  the  These  later  stories  have  not  yet  been  published 
Roman  ^t«  of  Florence,  the  same  locality  that  in  book  form.  So  many  reports  have  been  cir- 
is  mentioned  in  Mrs.  Browning's  "  Aurora  culated  concernine  the  manner  in  which  Miss 
Leigh  " —  Woolson  met  her  death,  that  an  authoritative  ac- 
I  found  a  house  at  Florence  on  the  hill  count  by  her  niece,  who  was  at  Venice  at  the 
OfBelloBguardo—  time,  may  be  inserted:  "Aunt  Constance  had 
and  where  Hawthorne  wrote  "The  Marble  severe  influenza  (grip),  which  resulted,  as  it 
Faun."  At  Florence  she  became  acquainted  with  often  does,  in  high  fever.  The  night  nurse  left 
Miss  Violet  Paget  (Venion  Lee),  Miss  A.  Mary  her  for  a  moment  for  something  which  wa^ 
F.  Robinson,  and  many  other  literary  residents  needed.  During  her  short  absence,  in  a  sudden 
and  visitors.  She  remained  there  until  the  au-  access  of  delirium,  she  arose  from  her  bed,  and, 
tumn  of  1891,  when,  after  a  winter  in  Oxford,  while  apparently  wandering  about  the  room,  fell 
England,  she  again  removed  to  the  apartments  through  the  open  window  to  the  street  below, 
in  Venice,  where  she  died.  Iler  summers  during  She  was  picked  up  immediately,  and  lived  a 
this  period  were  chiefly  passed  at  resorts  in  short  time,  but  never  regained  consciousness.** 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  with  an  occasional  WYOMING,  a  Northwestern  State,  admitted 
trip  to  England.  It  was  her  declared  intention  to  the  Union  July  10,  1890 ;  area,  97,890  square 
to  return  to  the  United  States  permanently,  miles.  Population  in  1890,  60,705.  Capital, 
establishing  a  winter  home  in  Florida  and  a  Cheyenne. 

summer  home  at  Cooi)erstown,  but  this  intention  GoTernment, — The  following  were  the  State 
was  never  carried  out,  nor  does  it  seem  likely  officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  J.  E.  Osborne, 
that  it  would  have  been  if  she  had  lived  longer.  Populist;  Secretary  of  State,  Amos  W.  Barber: 
Miss  Woolson  was  accustomed  to  say  that  she  Auditor  and  Insurance  Commissioner,  CharK'> 
had  lived  her  life  before  going  abroad,  and  she  W.  Burdick;  Treasurer,  Otto  Grumm ;  Attor- 
appeared  contented  to  pass  her  time  quietly  in  ney-General,  Charles  N.  Potter ;  Adjutant  Gen- 
foreign  cities,  closely  occupied  with  her  literary  eral,  F.  A.  Stitzer ;  Chief  Justice,  11.  V.  S.  Grnes- 
work,  on  which  she'  was  largely  dependent  for  beck ;  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  R.  H.  Re- 
her  income.  path  ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  S. 

"Anne"  was  followed  bv  "For  the  Major"  T.  Farwell :  State  Engineer.  Elwood  Mead. 
0888);  "East  Angels  "(1886);  "Jupiter  Lights"        Finaiice8.~The  Auditor's  report  gives   the 

(1890) ;  and  "  Horace  Chase  "  (1894).    The  quali-  following  information  as  to  the  financial  condi- 

ties  of  self-reliance  and  independence  were  espe-  tion  of  the  State :  Balance  in  the  treasury,  Sept. 

cially  prominent  in  Miss  Woolson's  character,  30,   1893,  $107,090.82:  monev  from  all  sourifs 

although  hidden  beneath  a  charming  personality,  received  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1894, 
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$237,626.10 ;  total  disbarseraents  during  same  way.    The  State  does  not  permit  the  selling  of 

period,  $196,381.76 ;  balance  in  treasury,  Sept.  any  State  land  at  less  than  $10  an  acre.    The 

30,  1894,  $148,835.16.    The  balances  in  all  ap-  cash  statement  as  to  the  land  income  of  the 

propriations,  Sept.  30,  1893,  amounted  to  $174,-  various  funds  gives  the  following  totals :  BaU 

178.87;   there  was  expended  during  the  year  ances,  Sept.  30,   1892,  $21,868.69;  received  to 

$102,097.91 ;   and  there    remained    a   balance,  Sept.  30,  1894,  $35,344.21 ;  balances,  Sept.  30, 

.Sept.  30, 1894,  of  $72,080.96.  1894,  $57,212.30. 

The  following  memorandum  is  made  of  the  Education.— The  Superintendent  of  Public 
receipts  and  expenditures  on  account  of  the  Instruction,  in  his  report  for  the  two  years  end- 
Capitol  building  at  Cheyenne  for  the  two  years  ing  Sept.  30,  1894,  gives  the  total  number  of  en- 
ending  Sept.  30, 1894.  The  total  receipts  were  rolled  pupils  durinfi"  the  past  year  as  10,310,  and 
$15,901.93  :  total  expenditures,  $12,65o.35,  be-  the  amount  expended  as  $215,479.61.  In  1893 
ing  an  annual  expenditure  of  $6,332.67.  there  were  enrolled  9,933  pupils  and  424  teach- 

Theexpenseof  the  construction  of  public  build-  ers.    There  was  expended  for  buildings  at  the 

ingfor  the  past  ten  years  was  $546,567;  of  this  close  of  1893  a  total  of  $380,073.86,  on  which 

amount  $50,724.31  was  expended  in  1894,  and  there  is  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  $192,707.58. 

$3,987.39  in  1893.  In  the  Common-school-land  Income  fund  there 

The  report  of  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  is  now  $24,702.63. 

outstanding   shows  :    Certificates    outstanding  The  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  agricultural 

Sept.  30,  1^3,  $8,555.68 ;  issued  during  the  fis-  department  of  the  State   University,  Nov.   1, 

cal  year,  $10,085.57 ;  paid  and  canceled  during  1894,  was  $18,213.84.     The  amount  expended 

the  fiscal  year.  $12,514.42;  outstanding  Sept.  30,  during  four  years  on  the  experimental  farms  of 

1894,  $6,126.43.  the  State  has  been  $38,932.22,  divided  as  fol- 

yalaatioii.~In  1893  the  total  assessed  valua-  lows :     Laramie,    $6,782.22 ;    Lander,    $7,050 ; 

tion  of  taxable  property  was  $32,356,801,  and  in  Saratoga,  $4,600 ;  Sheridan,  $7,000 ;  Sundance, 

1894  it  was  $29,198,041.20.  $6,650;  and  Wheatland,  $6,850.    In  addition  lo 

It  is  estimated  that  the  actual  value  of  prop-  this,  there  was  spent  $25,561.45  for  salaries  of 

erty  will  approximate  $100,000,000.  scientific  workers,  apparatus,  printing  materials, 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  tax  levy  and  incidentals,  malcing  the  total  expenditures 

for  State  purposes  shall  not  exceed  4  mills  on  for  four  years  $64,493. 

the  dollar,  except  for  the  support  of  State  insti-  The  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  university 
tutions,  the  payment  of  the  state  debt  and  in-  as  to  the  amount  received  under  act  of  Con- 
terest  thereon.  For  county  revenue  the  tax  is  gress  gives  the  following  figures :  Available  for 
limited  to  12  mills  for  all  purposes,  including  year  ending  June  30, 1894,  $22.253.62 ;  disburse- 
payraent  of  public  debt.  An  additional  tax  ments  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  mechanic 
of  $2  is  levied  for  schools  on  all  persons  be-  arts,  English  language,  mathematical  science, 
tween  twenty-one  and  fifty  years  of  age.  All  physical  science,  and  economic  science,  $20,- 
incorporated  cities  or  towns  are  limited  to  8  478.89;  balance,  July  1,1894,  $1,774.73.  The 
mills  on  the  dollar.  Several  counties  have  made  State  gave  to  the  university  during  the  year 
their  tax  rate  greater  than  is  allowed.  The  $3,797.08.  The  statement  of  the  Agricultural- 
State  tax  for  1894  was  levied  at  the  rate  of  5*85  experiment  fund  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
mills,  or  58^  cents  on  $100.  It  amounted  to  $170,-  1894,  gives  as  the  amount  of  cash  expended 
808.54  In  1893  the  State  tax  levy  was  at  the  rate  $15.263.27 ;  of  which  $15,000  was  received  from 
of  6*6  mills.  The  total  average  levy  of  26  mills  the  United  States,  and  $263.27  from  the  sale  of 
in  1893  produced  a  revenue  of  $851,276.82.    Nine  crops  from  farms. 

counties  are  in  arrears  for  taxes  to  the  total  Charities. — For  the  State  Hospital  for  the 

amount  of  $13,826.26.  Insane,  at  Evanston,  an  expenditure  of  $10,- 

Banks. — An  abstract  of  the  statement  of  the  812.06  was  made  during  the  year.    The  daily 

condition  of  the  3  State  and  4  private  banks,  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  the  patients  was 

Sept.  29,  1894,  shows  their  resources  as  $764,-  66'28  cents,  20  per  cent,   less   than  in    1892. 

597.40.    The  individual  deposits  were  $237,658.-  There  was  an  average  attendance  of  45  patients, 

53 ;  loans  and  discounts,  $536,199.08.  the  whole  number  under  treatment  being  61. 

Live  8tocl[. — The  number  of  horses  is  esti-  The  hospital  has  accommodations  for  100. 

mated,   for  1894,  at  71,283 ;  mules  and  asses.  The  Legislature  of  1891  passed  an  act  provid- 

1,532;  sheep  and  goats,  881,695:  cattle,  334,-  ing  for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  for  min- 

724,  at  an  average  value  of  $10.33  per  head.  ers.    By  popular  vote  this  hospital  was  located 

It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  cattle  assessed  at  Rock  Springs,  and  in  1893  the  Legislature  ap- 

does  not  represent,  by  a  large  fraction,  the  ac-  propriated  $25,000  for  its  construction.    It  whs 

tual  number  in  Wyoming.    The  live-scock  in-  opened  Oct.  1,  1894.    The  building  is  of  stone, 

dustry  represents  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  35  by  78  feet ;  the  two  wings,  45  by  54,  are  not 

entire  wealth  of  the  State.  completed.    The  total  amount  expended  is  $24.- 

Stat«  Lands. — The  biennial  report  of  the  267.58,  and  it  is  estimated  that  $10,900  will  he 
Board  of  Land  Commissioners  states  that  grants  needed  to  complete  the  building,  and  $15,900  to 
of  the  land  given  to  Wyoming  by  the  General  maintain  it  for  two  years.  The  hospital  is 
Government  aggregating  4,042,011'34  acres  have  partlv  self-sustaining,  as  all  miners  who  can 
been  made  to  the  various  State  institutions.  Of  afford  to  do  so  pay  $6  a  week,  and  other  persons 
this  amount,  3,657,630*01  acres  have  been  select-  who  are  able  $10  a  week.  A  levy  of  one  quarter 
ed,  and  241,638*73  acres  have  been  certified  by  of  a  mill,  equivalent  to  $7,000,  was  made  for  the 
the  General  Land  Office.  The  number  of  acres  maintenance  of  the  hospital  for  1894.  A  dona- 
leased  is  303,946*62,  770  acres  have  been  sold,  tion  of  30.000  acres  of  land  has  also  been  made 
and  2,478  acres  have  been  deeded  for  right  of  to  this  institution. 
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The  census  of  1890  reports  the  number  of  deaf  companies  represented  in  Wyoming  wrote  insur- 
and  dumb  in  Wyoming  as  16,  and  the  number  ance  in  1893  to  the  amount  of  $6,500,000,  in 
of  blind  as  7.  The  State  Asylum  at  Cheyenne  which  $128,000  were  paid  as  premiums.  Loeses; 
for  the  care  of  these  unfoilunates  is  not  in  op-  amounting  to  $72,632  wei-e  incurred,  and  losses^ 
eration,  and  only  2  of  them  take  advantage  of  to  the  amount  of  $59,000  were  piiid. 
the  statutory  provision  for  their  maintenance  Fish  Hatehery. — The  appropriation  of  $7,40(> 
and  education.  These  are  maintained  at  the  made  by  the  last  Legislative  Assembly  has  en- 
Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  abled  the  Fish  Commissioner  during  "the  paa^t 
Blind,  at  an  annual  expense  of  $250  per  capita.  two  years  to  conduct  the  operations  of  the  hateh- 

The  juvenile  delin(^uents  of  the  State  are  sent  ery  and  enlarge  the  buildings.    Over  1,000,000 

to  industrial  schools  m  Colorado,  where,  during  fish  have  been  distributed  during  this  period 

1894,  5  boys  were  maintained  at  a  cost  of  $3.60  throughout  the  streams  and  lakes, 

each  a  week,  and  2  girls  at  a  cost  of  $3.50.  Mining. — The  mineral  resources,  with  the  ex- 

The  State  poor  farm,  in  Fremont  County,  has  ception  of  coal,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 

been  abandoned,  there  being  no  permanent  class  developed.    The  total  production  of  coal  in  short 

of  paupers  in  Wyoming.    The  county  hospital  tons  during  the  year  was  2,202,000  tons,  having 

at  Cheyenne  and  severalprivate  hospitals  are  the  a  market  value  of  over  $3,060,978,  and  the  num- 

only  places  where  the  poor  are  cared  for  at  the  ber  of  miners  employed  was  3,458. 

expense  of  the  counties.  Census  Statistics. — The  statistics  of  manu- 

Laramie  Penitentiary. — This    prison    was  factures  in  Wyoming,  as  given  in  the  Census 

given  by  the  General  Government  to  Wyoming  Bureau  reports  dated   Feb.  20,  1894,  give  the 

on  its  admission  as  a  State.     It  has  a  capacity  number  of  establishments  as  190;  value  of  land, 

for  150  convicts,  and  over  $100,000  has  been  ex-  $146,369;  buildings,  $209,721;  machinery,  etc.. 

pended  on  its  construction  and  repair.    During  $455,748;  live  assets,  $599,346;  average  numl)er 

1894  106  prisoners  were  confined  at  Laramie,  and  of  employees,  $1,144 ;  total  wages,  $878,646 :  oost 

7  at  the  Illinois  State  Penitentiary,  under  a  con-  of  materials  used,  $1,084,432 ;  value  of  products, 

tract  made  before  Wyoming  owned  a  prison,  including  receipts  from  custom  work  and  repair- 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  entered  into  a  con-  ing,  $2,367,601. 

tract  in  1891,  for  fifteen  years,  that  all  prisoners  Political. — At  the  November  election  the  en- 
of  the  State  should  be  kept  in  Wyoming  peni-  tire  Republican  ticket  was  successful.  The  Re- 
tentiaries  at  45  cents  a  oay,  or  50  cents  when  publicancandidateforGovernor,W.  A.  Richards, 
the  number  is  less  than  100.  Under  this  ar-  received  a  majority  of  1,008  votes  over  the  com- 
rangement  all  convicts  are  now  sent  to  Laramie,  bined  votes  for  his  two  competitors — Holliday. 
The  total  amount  expended  on  the  Rawlins  Democrat,  and  Tidball,  Populist.  The  new  Leg- 
penitentiary  has  been  $56,875.35,  but  the  prison  islature  stands:  Senate — Republicans  14. Demo- 
is  far  from  complete.  crats  4  ;  House — Republicans  34,  Democrats  2. 

Corporations.— The  Secretary  of  State  re-  Populists  1.  Miss  Estelle  Reel  was  elected  to 
ports  that  the  number  of  instruments  relating  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
to corporations  filed  since  the  admission  of  struction,  which  makes  her,  ex-officio,  a  mem- 
Wyoming  as  a  State  has  been  744.  The  number  ber  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform, 
of  corporations  created  under  State  laws  during  and  of  the  State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners, 
the  same  period  was  347,  of  which  304  are  for  For  the  past  four  yeai-s  Miss  Reel  has  been  Su- 
busiuess  and  profit,  and  43  are  religious,  fra-  perintendent  of  Schools  in  Laramie  County.  In 
ternal,  or  educational.  Wyoming  there  are  367  teachers,  300  of  whom 

Insurance. — The  report  of  the  Auditor  as  are  women,  and  12  county  superintendents,  11  of 

ex'officio   Insurance  Commissioner  shows  that  whom  are  women. 

$6,000,000  of  life  insurance  is  carried  by  citizens  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  second  State  Legis- 

of  the  State,  on  which  an  annual  premium  of  lature  to  elect  a  successor  to  Senator  Francis  E. 

$133,000  is  paid,  while  $3,000,000  is  carried  in  Warren.  Wyoming  has  been  represented  by  but 

the  assessment  companies.    The  47  fire  insurance  one  Senator  since  March  4,  1893. 
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Aarifi  Pasha^  sketch,  ii,  1. 

Abba,  battle  at,  x,  S17. 

Abbe,  C,  obiervations  by,  iii,  84; 

xii  487. 
Abbe,  Prof.,  U,  502,  607-510. 
Abbett,  Leon,  obit.^  six,  660. 
Abbot,  Ezra,  obit.,  ix,  601. 
Abbott,  B.  v.,  obit,  xv,  681. 
Abbott,  C.  C,  discovery  by,  vl,  19 ; 

ix,  16 ;  si,  28. 
Abbott,  £mLna,  obit^  xvi,  608. 
Abbott,  Helen  C.  I).,  x,  46;    xi, 

46. 
Abbott,  J.  C.  obit.,  vi,  678. 
Abbott,  Josiun  G.,  obit.,  xvi,  603. 
Abbott,  J.  S.  C,  sketch,  ii,  1. 
Abbott,  W.  P.,  obit.,  iii,  681. 
Abdallah,  Tosbi,  xii,  244. 
Abdallah,  the  Sbeik,  v,  628. 
Abd-el-Kader,  sketch,  iv,   1;   x, 

317,  818. 
Abd-el-Samet,  ix,  801. 
Abdomen,  the,  xiii,  752. 
Abdomhial  section,  x,  742. 
Abdul-Aziz,  i,  1,  760. 
Abdul-Hamid  II,  i,  2;  vi,  841. 
Abdul  Kerim,  sketch,  ii,  1 ;  x,  317. 
Abdul  Melik,  xi.  6. 
Abdul  Munin  Khan,  xi,  6. 
Abdurrahman  Kiian,  v,  1 ;  struggle 

with  Ayoob,  vi,  8;  viii,  1,  4;  ix, 

3,  5 ;  X,  2,  4,  7,  12 ;  xi,  4,  6 ;  xii, 

491. 
Abdy,  Sir  T.  N.,  obit.,  ii,  591. 
A* Beckett,  G.  A.,  obit.,  xiv,  668. 
Abccl,  Gustava'*,  obit.,  xii,  667. 
Abel,  Frederick  A.,  experiments 

by,  iv,  181 ;  theories,  x,  160,  343, 

574;  port.,  xv,  81. 
Abcll,  Arunah  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  621. 
Abercom,  Duke  of,  obit.,  x^  665. 
Abercrombie,  J.  J.,  obit.,  ii,  674. 
Abercrombie,  Ralph,  xii,  491. 
Aberdare  Mountains,  ix,  847. 
Aberdeen,  Earl  of,  port.,  xviii,  268. 
Aberdeen,  8.  Dak.,  xv,  118. 
Aberdeen,  Wash.,  xvi,  145. 
Aberration,  constant  of,  xiii,  56. 
Aboo  Koasii,  pyramid  of,  ix,  21. 
About,  E.,  obit.,  X,  655. 
AbiHintce,  xiii,  1. 
Absorption  of  liquids,  xii,  676. 
Abt,  Franz,  obit.,  x,  656. 
Abu  Hubba,  inscriptions,  xii,  17. 
Abu  Klea  Wells,  engagement  at, 

ix,  304:  X,  116,814.819. 
Abydos,  Tablet  of,  vii,  267. 
Abyssinia,  xix,  1. 
Abysi»inia,  in  every  volume  except 
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iii,  v-x;  war  with  Egypt,  i,  8; 
ii,  2:  iv,  2,  838;  v,  286;  news 
in,  illujttiations^  i,  4,  6;   ii,  2; 

Krovinoes  of,  ii,  2;  cession  of 
[assowah,  viii,  802;  treaty^  ix, 
296 ;  tlie  Italians  in,  xi,  1 ;  xii,  1 ; 
attack  on  them,  xii,  2 ;  conquest 
of  Harrar,  xii,  2;  treaty  with 
England^  xii,  1  j  intercourse  with 
Russia,  XI,  1 ;  xiii,  2 ;  xiv,  1 ;  xv, 
I ;  xvi,  1 ;  xvii,  1 ;  xviii,  1. 

Academy  of  Sciences,  National,  xv, 
572 ;  xvi,  548 ;  xvu,  480 ;  xviii, 
502 ;  xix,  502. 

Acadia,  ix.  265. 

Acadia  College,  i,  67. 

Accident-insuranoe  law,  ix,  857. 

Accident  u>  workmen.  Congress  on, 
xiv,  818. 

Acclimatization,  xii,  669;  capa- 
bility of  races  for,  669. 

Acetanilidc,  xi,  289. 

Acetophenone,  xi,  289. 

Aoetoxims,  viii^  111. 

Aohard,  invention  by.  vi,  255. 

Acharenza,  Duchess  or,  obit.,  i,  627. 

Acheen,  war  in,  i,  584 ;  ii,  541 ;  iii, 
597 ;  iv,  667 ;  v,  665 ;  vi,  626 ; 
vii,  590 ;  viii,  567 ;  ix,  567 ;  x, 
626;  xi,  608,  609;  pirates  in, 
609 ;  new  disease  in,  608. 

Acheson.  A.  W.,  obit.,  xVj  681. 

Achterfelot,  J.  H.,  obit.,  ii,  691. 

Acids,  new,  ii,  91;  viii,  HI ;  xii, 
105. 

Acollas,  fimile,  obit.,  xvi,  668. 

Aconcagua  Mountains,  ix,  542,  643. 

Acropolis  at  Athens,  xiii,  26. 

Adair.  W.  I'.,  obit.,  v.  687. 

Ada  Kaleh,  fortress  of,  iii,  45. 

Adam,  Edmond,  obit.,  ii,  661. 

Adam,  John  J.,  sketcn,  xiii,  621. 

Adam,  W.  P.,  obit.,  vi,  690. 

Adami,  J.  G.,  experiments  by,  x, 
692. 

Adams,  Alvin,  obit.,  ii,  574. 

Adams,  Charles  Francis,  obit,  and 
portrait,  xi^  1. 

Aoams,  Edwin,  sketch,  ii,  8. 

Adams,  Henry,  xii.  479. 

Adams,  J.  C,  obit.,  xvii,  583. 

Adams,  J.  F.,  obit.,  vi,  678. 

Adams,  Jnmes  O.,  obit.,  xii,  567. 

Adams,  John  Q.,  obit.,  xix,  560. 

Adams,  William,  obit.,  v,  587. 

Addingtonj  Lora^  sketch,  xiv,  654. 

Adee,  Daniel,  obit.,  xvii,  531. 

Aden,  xiv,  398 ;  xv,  404 ;  xvi,  842 ; 
xvii,  325. 


Adirondack  Forests,  viii,  366,  576 ; 
ix,  582  ;  x,  685. 

Adler,  ix,  859. 

Adler,  N.  M.,  obit.,  xv,  672. 

Adler,  Samuel,  obit.,  xvi,  603. 

Adlic,  battle  at,  x,  728. 

Admiraltv  building  explosion,  x, 
454.      ' 

Adolf,  prince,  obit.,  xviii,  576. 

Adrain,  G.  B.,  obit.,  iii,  681, 

Adulterations  of  Food,  iv,  2:  vi, 
81,  407,  528,  689 ;  ix.  1 ;  te.st  for 
glucose  in  sugar,  viii,  112;  laws 
concerning,  ix,  8. 

Advancement  of  Science,  Associa- 
tions for,  in  every  volume  after 
viii. 

Advent  Christian  Church,  v,  2.  See 
Adventists. 

Advcntists,  i,  6;  ii,  8;  iii,  1;  iv, 
6 ;  vi,  1 ;  a  prophetess,  ii,  4 ;  iv, 
5;  diiferenoes  between  Seventh- 
Day,  and  Seventh-Day  Baptists, 
iU,  49 ;  laith,  vi,  1 ;  xi,  2;xii,8; 
history,  xi,  2 ;  sabbath  question, 
iiij  4 ;  xiii,  5 ;  xiv,  8 ;  xviii,  4. 

^olian  Harp,  the,  x,  607. 

ifiolian  Or^an,  the,  x,  618. 

Aerial  Navigation,  vi,  548 ;  ix,  72. 

Aerial  Transportation.  See  Tel- 
pherage, viii,  679. 

Ainrmation.    See  Oaths. 

Afghanistan,  in  ever>'  volume  ex- 
cept vii  and  viii ;  xii,  4 ;  maps,  i, 
7;iii,8;  iv,  8,  13;  v,  5;viij,  1; 
X,  8 ;  map  of  Cabul,  iv,  18 ;  map 
of  Caudanar,  v.  7 ;  frontier  quet«- 
tion-,  ix,  6, 406,  718 ;  x,  1,  2,  16; 
xi,  4;  Russian  and  British  em- 
bassies to,  i,  6 ;  views  of  Cabul 
and  Herat,  ii,  5,  6 ;  x,  1 ;  nego- 
tiations with  Russia,  ii,  6,  6; 
with  the  Indian  Government, 
iii,  4;  view  of  Candahar,  iii,  5; 
of  Lasgird,  ix,  6 ;  towers  of  ref- 
use in,  ix,  7 ;  Zhob  valley  expe- 
dition, ix,  7;  strategic  railroad 
in,ix,6;  x,  12, 18;  xu,  6;  map  of 
neutral  territory,  x,  8 ;  Russian 
advance,  x,  5 ;  xi,  5 ;  the  disfiuted 
district,  X,  6 ;  Herat,  x,  7 ;  Penj- 
deh  aflfair,  x,  8 ;  battle,  x,  9 ;  the 
Durbar  at  Rawal  Pindi,  x,  12; 
the  Hindus,  x.  14;  the  preat 
powers,  X,  15 ;  illustration,, lunc- 
tion  of  the  Mui^hab  and  Kushk, 
X,  17 ;  submission  of  Vakhan  to 
Russia,  xi,  6 ;  revolt,  xi,  5 ;  trann- 
Caspian  railway,  xi,  6;   xii,  6 
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Ghtlzal  revolt,  xii,  5;  Russian 
occupation  of  Kerki,  xii,  7,  8u8 ; 
new  all^  for  Russia,  xii,  7 ;  re- 
bellion in,  xvii,  2. 

Affifhans,  descent  clfumed  by,  ii,  4 ; 
tribes  of,  v,  8. 

Afi^han  War,  the,  see  AfjOfhanistan 
in  vols,  iii  to  X ;  effect  in  India, 
iii,  437 ;  iv,  491 ;  meeting  in  Lon- 
don, iv,  494;  discussed  in  Par- 
liament, V,  830,  337,  843;  vi, 
862 ;  Rurtsian  correN]>ondenoe,  vi, 
800;  cost  of,  V,  886;  effect  in 
Persia,  v,  622 ;  change  in  Hrit- 
ish  policy,  vi,  2 ;  withdrawal  of 
British  troops,  vi,  859;  neutral 
territory,  x,  3 ;  Afghan  boundary, 
X,  2,  4 :  xii,  8 J  30;^ ;  map,  x,  8, 
497 ;  history  ot  the  question,  ix, 
4;  X,  1 ;  negotation,  xii,  8. 

Africa,  i,  8 ;  ii,  7 ;  iii,  7  ;  iv,  14 ;  v. 
9 ;  vi,  4 ;  dispute  of  £ngland  ana 
Germany  in,  ix,  862-365;  x,  119, 
895,  415,  459;  French  annexa- 
tion in  eastern,  ix,  889 ;  Italian, 
X,  504:  xii,  804;  Portuguese 
claims  in.  xi,  871^  French,  xi, 
874 ;  religious  institutions  in,  x, 
816.  And  see  articles  Caf>e  Col- 
onv,  Congo  Free  State,  and  East 
Africa. 

Africa,  Central,  exploration  of,  see 
Geographical,  etc.,  in  every  vol- 
ume, and  ix.  165,  171 :  treatment 
of  travelers  in,  iv,  401,  402,  406, 
407:  customs,  iv,  408,  404;  ex- 
termination of  a  tribe,  iv,  407; 
interior  sea,  ix,  815 ;  map  of,  xiv, 
849:  southern,  map  of,  xiii,  128 ; 
exploration,  with  map,  xvlii, 
836. 

African  miration,  xix,  4. 

Afridis,  hostilities  by,  ii,  894. 

Afrikander  Bond,  the,  Xj  185. 

Agar^  F.  L.  C,  obit.,  xvi,  668. 

Agariclue.  vh,  88. 

Aifa^siz  glacier,  ix,  35. 

Agassiz,"L.,  glacier  theory,  x,  407. 

Agates,  ix,  790 ;  Brazilian,  ix,  790. 

Agiar,  Antonio  Augusto,  obit, 
xii,  567. 

Agnew,  C.  R..  sketch,  xiii,  621. 

Agncw^  D.  II.,  obit.,  xvii,  581. 

Ao^nostic,  xiii,  7. 

A^op.  P.  K.,  obit,  xvi,  668. 

Agoult,  Countess  d',  sketch,  1,  9. 

Agrarian  agitations  in  Wales,  xi, 
404 ;  in  Russia,  791 ;  in  Ger- 
many, xvlii.  348. 

Agricultural  distinctions,  xiv,  728. 

Agricultural  wheel,  xi,  42. 

Agriculture,  i,  10 ;  ii,  8 ;  iii,  7 ;  v, 
10;  ]X!rcentage  of  cultivated 
lands  m  various  countries,  ii,  8 ; 
department  of,  in  N.  C,  ii.  578 ; 
sugar  in  Minn.,  ii,  523 ;  in  Miss., 
iii,  574 ;  wheat  weighing  and  in- 
spection, iv,  628;  facilities  in 
N.  C,  IV,  690;  decline  of,  in 
England,  vii,  1 ;  experiment 
station,  vii,  511 ;  (J.  S.  Depart- 
ment of,  established,  xiii,  284; 
xiv,  217;  statistics,  xvi,  845.  And 
see  the  articles  on  the  States. 

Ahmed  el  Iledday,  ix,  299. 

Ahmed  el  Hoda,  ix,  299. 

Ahmed  Mukhtar  Pasha,  xii,  242. 

Ahmed  Vefyk  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  11. 

Ahn,  Prof.,  x,  1»1. 

Ahrens,  C.  D.,  ix,  517 

Aigan,  J.,  obit,  iii,  681. 


Aiffncr,  Joseph,  obit,  xi,  708. 

Aiken,  Charles  Augustus,  xvii,  531. 

Aiken,  David  W..  obit,  xii,  567. 

Aiken,  F.^  obit,  iii,  681. 

Aiken,  William,  obit,  xii,  567. 

Aiu  Quadis,  Kaaesh-Bamea^  ix,  27. 

AinMworth,  W.  H.,  obit,  vii,  644. 

Aird,  Thomas,  sketch,  i,  14. 

Air-thermometer,  vii,  92. 

Airv,  G.  B.,  observations,  vi,  89; 
obit,  xvii,  588. 

Aiziiuruz,  Geiiy  x,  179. 

Akerman,  A.  T.,  obit,  v,  587. 

Akerson,  Garret,  Jr.,  obitj  xi,  708. 

Akhoond  of  Swat,  obit,  iii,  648. 

Akkas,  the,  vi,  4. 

Akmin,  inscribed  tablet  at,  xi,  29. 

Akron,  Ohio,  xvi,  146. 

Aksakoff,  Ivan  6.,  obit.,  xi,  708. 

Aktapa,  Xj  8,  10;  view  of,  17. 

Aktona,  district  of,  x,  4,  8. 

Alabama,  government,  statistics, 
etc.,  in  eveij  volume;  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  viii,  2 ;  tax 
law,  viii,  2 ;  Treasurer  absconded, 
viii.  8 ;  lumber  industry,  ix,  7 ; 
coal  in,  ix.  7 ;  Confederate  monu- 
ment in  Montgomery,  xi,  8 ;  view 
of  Capitol,  ii,  12 ;  pensions,  xix,  4. 

Alabama  claims,  the,  x,  486. 

Alameda,  Cal.,  xviii,  151. 

AIanx>n,  P.  A.,  obit,  xvi,  668. 

Alarms,  electric,  ix,  809. 

Alaska,  iv,  24 ;  map.  iv,  25 ;  peo- 
ple, V,  801 ;  need  of  government. 
V,  648 ;  statistics,  vi,  9 ;  t\ir-seal 
industry,  vii,  6 ;  volcanoes,  viii, 
287 ;  Territorial  government,  ix, 
10 :  X,  899, 765 ;  xi,  880,  826 ;  ex- 

? edition  to,  xii,  814 ;  gold  in,  xii, 
79 ;  xvii,  298 ;  boundary  of,  xiv, 
862 ;  XV.  855,  881. 

Alatorre.  Gen.,  x,  466. 

Albanian  League,  the,  against  sur- 
render of  territory,  v,  687,  688 ; 
vi,  842 ;  opposition  to  Montene- 
gro, V,  542;  viii.  549;  map  of 
Albania,  i,  751 ;  aisturbanocs  in, 
ix,  764;  x,  752. 

Albany,  Capitol  at,  iv,  671 ;  vi, 
658;  vii,  614;  viii,  570^  575;  xi, 
159;  bi-centennial  of,  XI,  8 ;  stadt 
huis,  illustration^  xi,  8  ^  old  Dutch 
church,  illustration,  xi,  11 ;  flag, 
illustration,  xi,  11 ;  water,  xix, 
778. 

Alberpcr.  F.  A.,  obit,  ii,  574. 

Alben,  E.,  obit,  iii,  649. 

Albert,  J.  8.,  obit,  v,  588. 

Albert,  Prince  of  Prussia,  made 
Regent  of  Brunswick,  x,  418. 

Alliert,  Prince,  obit,  xvii,  588. 

Albert,  W.  J.,  obit,  iv,  692. 

Albert  Lake  circumnavigated,  i, 
8^1 ;  Stanlev's  ioumev,  i,  888. 

Alberta,  viii,  81 ;  ix,  270. 

Alberti,  C,  obit,  xv,  672. 

Albertis,  explorations  by^  i,  829. 

Albery,  James,  sketch,  xiv,  654. 

Alboni.  Marietta,  obit.,  xix,  608. 

Albrecht,  W.  E.,  sketch,  i,  18. 

Albufera,  Due  de,  obit.,  ii,  591. 

Albuminoids,  in  grain,  v,  92. 

Albumose,  new  forms  of,  ix,  121. 

Alcohol,  test  for,  ij  97  ;  estimation 
of,  in  a  mixture,  il,  92 ;  freezing- 
]>oiut  of  mixtures,  vi,  10^);  stia- 
tistics,  iv.  24;  effect  of,  xii,  672, 

Alcorn,  J.  L.,  obit,  xix,  560. 

Alcott,  A.  B.,  sketch  and  port.,  xiii, 
10. 


Alcott,  L.  M.,  obit  and  port.,  zliJ, 
11. 

Alden,  Admiral  J.,  sketch,  ii,  18. 

Alden,  Joseph,  obit,  x,  645. 

Aldrioh,  Ani)c  R.,  obit.,  xvii,  581. 

Aleko  Pasha,  sketch,  i v.  2<> ;  x,  \o7. 

Alencar,  J.  M.  de,  obit.  ii.  591. 

Alert,  thcj  ix,  29 ;  x,  188,  89v. 

Alessandna,  illustration  J  i,  418. 

Alexander  I,  of  Bulgaria,  sketch, 
iv,  26;  viii,  74;  x,  105  ti  seg., 
719,  727  et  tieq.,  752,  754;  de- 
thronement and  abdication  of,  xi, 
102. 

Alexander  II,  of  Russia,  sketches, 
ii,  13;  vi,  10;  assassination,  vi, 
795 ;  trial  of  x<«sa8sins,  vi,  796. 

Alexander  III,  of  Ruhsia,  accession, 
vi,  798;  port.,  v,  661;  corona- 
tion, viii,  704,  706;  sketch  and 
port,  xix,  6. 

Alexander  VI,  Pope,  x,  140. 

Alexander,  A.  J.,  obit,  xii,  56d. 

Alexander,  B.  S.,  obit,  iii,  631. 

Alexander,  £.  B.,  sketch,  vi,  9; 
xiii,  621. 

Alexander,  Grand  Duke  of  Russia, 
obit.,  ii,  591. 

Alexander,  H.,  Jr.,  obit,  iii,  681. 

Alexander  Karageorgevitch,  obit., 
X,  656. 

Alexander  of  Battenberg,  obit, 
xviii,  576. 

Alexander  of  Orange,  obit,  ix,  614. 

Alexander,  Samuel  D.,  obit,  xix, 
560. 

Alexander,  W.  L.,  obit,  ix,  614. 

Alexandre,  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  616. 

Alexandria,  Anglo-French  squad- 
ron at,  vii,  242:  riots  in,  244; 
bombardment  or,  244;  x,  810: 
British  fleet  at,  vii,  568 ;  indtrm- 
nity  commission,  viii,  297 ;  tria]» 
on  oham  of  bumin^g,  298. 

AJexandna,  Va.,  xviii,  151. 

Alexandrine,  Grand  Duche8a,obit , 
xvii,  584. 

Alexeyeff,  M.,  ix,  121. 

Alfalfa,  cultivation  of,  xi,  691. 

Al&ro,  Gen.  Eloy,  ix,  281. 

Alfonso  XII,  attempt  to  aaaassi- 
nate,  v,  678 ;  insult  to.  in  Fimnoc\ 
viii,  897 ;  X,  141 ;  portrait,  viii, 
785 ;  obit.,  x,  656. 

Algae,  ix.  94. 

Algeria,  i,  9,  19 ;  map,  i,  19;  view 
of  Aljner»|  20 ;  French  Govern- 
ment in,  li,  14;  shotts  of,  iii, 
725;  revolt,  iv,  27  :  government 

V.  285;  incun^ions  from  Tuni>, 

VI,  811 ;  expropriation  of  lands, 
viti,  858;  ix,  886;  x,  S81 ;  xii, 
298 ;  xiii,  353 ;  xiv,  843 ;  xv,  383 ; 
xvi,  318;  xvii,  289;  xviii,  328. 

Algol  system,  xviii,  44. 

Algoma.  ix,  S^6. 

All'  bin  Said,  obit.,  xviii,  576. 

Alice,  Grand  Dudicss  of  He^ac- 
Darmstadt,  sketch,  iii,  11. 

Ali-el-Din  Pasha,  x,  818. 

Alikhauoff,  Lieut. -Col.,  x,  5,  7, !«, 
9 ;  sketch,  19. 

Alima  River,  discovery  of,  iv,  4<)1. 

Alimentary  canal,  viii.  750. 

Alimonda,  G.,  obit,  xvi,  668. 

Alison,  Sir  A.,  in  £gypt«  and  por- 
trait, vii,  251. 

Alkali  Desert,  the,  iv,  840. 

Alkali  metals,  processes  for  reduc- 
tion of,  xi,  586. 

Alkalimetr}-,  indicators  for,  x,  154. 
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Alkaline  springSf  x,  595. 

Alkaloid,  volatile,  Ir,  187  3  vege- 
table, V,  89 ;  of  pituric,  vi,  98 ;  a 
new,  xi,  140. 

AlUdn-Targ^,  x,  876. 

Allaire,  James,  xii.  716. 

AllanL  Gen.  N.,  obit.,  ii,  591. 

Allcock,  Tbomoa,  obit.,  xvi,  608. 

Allegheny  City,  Pa,,  xi,  169;  wa- 
ter, xix,  778. 

Allen,  A.  U.,  cxperimontt,  vi,  94 ; 
X,  161. 

Allen,  G.  A.y  obit.,  ill,  681. 

Allen,  Horatio,  sketch,  xiv,  616. 

Alien,  J.  B.,  nominated,  xiii,  888. 

Allen,  J.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  681. 

Allen,  Jerome^  obit.,  xix,  560. 

Allen,  Lewis,  ix,  146. 

Allen,  Lieut.  11.  J.,  x,  899. 

Allen,  Nathan,  itketohj  xiv,  616. 

Allen,  Robert,  obit.,  xi,  662. 

Allen,  W-.  A.,  obit.,  vii,  685. 

Allen,  W.  H.  11.,  obiL,  xviii,  688. 

Allen,  William,  sketch,  iv,  27 ;  jur- 
ist, obilL,  xvi,  608. 

.\llen,  William,  philanthropist, 
obit.,  xvi,  608. 

Allen,  William  F.,obit.,  iii,  681. 

Allen,  W.  Femley,  obit.,  ii,  692. 

Allentown,  xii,  118. 

Allczeit  Voran,  Prince,  x,  882. 

Allianoe,  Churchmaa's,  xiv,  18. 

Alliance  electrical  machine,  lii,  275. 

Alliance  expedition,  vi,  828,  824. 

Allibone,  S.  Austin,  obit,  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  616. 

Alligator,  illustration,  i,  296. 

AlUcgham,  W.,  sketchy  xiv.  654. 

Allon,  Henry,  obit,  xvti,  5S4. 

Alloys.    See  Metal  luiit;;^'. 

Alluard,  invention  by,  lii,  545. 

AUyn,  Kobert,'obit.,  xix^561. 

Almaden  company  case,  ix,  620. 

Alma-Tadema,  x,  869, 864 ;  xi,  845 : 
xii,  276,  277. 

Alinrthouse,  Tewksbury,  viii,  517. 

Almucantar,  the,  x,  45 ;  xii,  85. 

Alpaneca,  battle  at,  x,  467. 

Alpena,  Mich.,  xvi.  146. 

Alpine  Mountain  Club,  the,  ix,  588 ; 
view  of  cabin,  xix,  735. 

AlpA,  Tunnels,  vii,  11  ^  map,  12. 

Alsace-Lorraine,  map,  1, 845 ;  pow- 
ers 0/  Parliament,  ii,  849 ;  final 
regulation  of  government,  iv,  488 ; 
incident,  v,  2u8 ;  government  of, 
vii,  859 ;  language  question,  viii, 
897;  ix,  840,859;  x,  880. 

Alsina,  Adolfo,  sketch,  i,  21. 

Altar  Mountain,  ix,  542. 

Altar,  Roman,  xvi,  16. 

Altitudes,  vi,  882. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  xvii,  101. 

Aluminum,  wear  of,  ii,  500  ^  atomic 
weight,  vi,  98;  production,  vii, 
581;  manufacture,  viii,  524;  ix, 
128,  476;  boride  of,  xi,  140;  re- 
duction of,  xi,  585 ;  xii,  482 ;  al- 
loys, 481 ;  plating  and  welding, 
488 ;  bronze,  488 ;  steel,  488 ;  red 
color  of,  109 ;  xiii,  524 ;  xiv,  640 ; 
XV,  528;  xvi,  509;  xvii,  442; 
xviii,  482 ;  xix,  467. 

Alveloz,  X,  298. 

Alvensleben,  Gen.,  obit.,  ii,  592. 

Alvord,  H.  E.,  xi,  47. 

Alxog,  J.  B.,  obit.,  iii,  649. 

Amadeo,  sketch  and  portrait,  xv.  6. 

Amalie,  ex-Queen,  obit.,  ii.  592. 

Amaria,  Michele,  sketch,  xiv,  654. 

AmarylJia,  the,  catamaran,  ix,  116. 


Amat  di  San  Filippo  e  Surso,  Card- 
inal, sketch,  ill,  11. 

Amat,  Thaddeus^obit.,  iii,  681. 

Amatongaland,  xii,  ^8. 

Amaxebes,  tribe  of  thcj  x,  186. 

Amazon ,  survey  of  the^  iii,  865, 589 ; 
explorations  near,  iii,  366. 

Amazons,  raids  of,  xvii,  221. 

Amber,  in  Canada,  xviii,  267. 

Amberly,  Viscount,  obit.,  i,  627. 

Ambros,  A.  W.,  sketch,  i,  21. 

Ambukul,  capture  of,  ix,  299. 

Amenemhe,  King,  ix,  19,  21. 

Am  Ende,  Max,  x,  829. 

Amenhotep  III,  x,  82. 

Amenophis,  x,  82. 

America,  i,  22;  ii,  15;  iii,  12;  iv, 
23 ;  V,  15.  See  under  namc«  of 
the  various  countries ;  geographi- 
cal progress  and  discovery  in, 
xix,  801. 

Anericai  the  yacht,  x,  788. 

American  Board,  x,  194. 

American  Conference,  Internation- 
al, xiv,  440. 

American  countr)'-fleats,  architec- 
ture of,  xii,  861 :  illustrations, 
862,  868,  864,  866,  867.  869,  870. 

American  Literature,  oeo  Litera- 
ture. 

American  Party,  organized  in  Penn- 
sylvania, xii,  659. 

American  protectorate,  in  Hawui, 
xviii,  880. 

American  Water-Color  Society  ex- 
hibitions, etc.  Sed  under  Fine 
Arts. 

Americanists,  Congress  of,  xiv,  18. 

Americans  expelled  from  (Germany, 
X,  419. 

Amermun,  John,  Jr.,  obit.,  i,  611. 

Ames,  Adclbcrt,  i,  561. 

Ames,  £.  R.,  sketch,  iv^  29. 

Ames,  F.  L.,  obit.,  xviii,  538. 

Ames,  J.,  Jr.,  obit.,  iii,  681. 

Ames,  Oliver,  obit.,  ii,  574. 

Ames,  Sarah  Etta,  obit.,  xix,  661. 

Amici,  Prof.,  ix,  90. 

Amidon,  experiment*,  viii,  99. 

Aininof.  explorations  by,  iii,  359. 

Aminulla  Khan,  x,  7. 

Ammenj  Jacob,  obit.,  xix,  561. 

Ammonia,  in  saliva,  vi,  100 ;  in  pot- 
able waters,  vii,  91. 

Amnesty,  bill  in  Congress,  i,  182- 
198 ;  to  Cubans,  ii,  700 ;  for  press 
ott'enses,  iii,  848,  344 ;  in  Fmnce, 
iv,  889 ;  v,  284 ;  return  of  exiles, 
v,  285. 

Amos,  Sheldon,  obit.,  xi,  708. 

Amphiaraus,  temple  of,  xi,  84. 

Ampthill,  ().  R.^  obit.,  ix,  614. 

Amr-el-Makasct,  revolt,  viii,  299. 

Amsterdam  fair,  viii,  824;  riots  in, 
xi,  607.  Exhibition.  See  Fine 
Arts. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y..  xii,  119. 

Amu-daija  river,  the,  xii,  807. 

Amusements,  General  AMBtnNy 
on,  V,  630. 

Amylene,  xii,  fi78.    • 

Anaconda,  illustration,  i,  78. 

AniBsthetic,  a  new  locftl,  ix,  271. 

Anieathetics,  xiii,  752. 

Analytic  chemistry,  viii,  117. 

Anam,  ix,  837 ;  x,  24 ;  map,  i,  109 ; 
royal  treasures  in,  x,  SfO ;  mili- 
tary campaign  in,  x,  24, 80 ;  mas- 
sacre of  Chrisitians  in,  x,  81 ;  new 
king,  X,  81 ;  protectorate  over,  xi, 
878 ;  xii,  298.     See  Tonquin. 


Anarchists,  z,  418;  xi^  12;  exe- 
cutions of,  in  Austna,  Lx,  67 ; 
French,  ix,  844 ;  x,  879 ;  xix,  289 ; 
Niederwttld,  plot  of,  ix,  859 ;  e::- 

?elled  from  Switzerland,  764 ;  x, 
46 ;  trials  in  Austria,  xii,  52 ;  in 
Illinois,  xii,  877  ;  act  to  punish, 
xii,  874 ;  xvii,  287 ;  in  Belgium, 
xvii,  61;  trial  ot,  xiv,  77;  m 
France,  xviii,  828 ;  pardoned  in 
Illinois,  xviii,  898 ;  in  Spain,  xix, 
7l'8. 

Ancient  history,  earliest  date  estab- 
lished in,  ix,*18. 

Andaman  Islands,  xvi,  344 ;  xvii, 
827. 

Anderledy,  A.,  obit.,  xvii,  884. 

Anderson,  A.  A.,  explorer,  iv,  404. 

Anderson,  Ind.,  xv,  118. 

Anderson,  J.  A.,  obit.,  xvii,  581. 

Anderson,  J.  R.,  obit.,  xvii,  582. 

Anderson,  Larz,  obit.,  iii^  631. 

Anderson,  Louise,  obit.,  li.  574. 

Anderson.  L.  W.,  obit.,  xii,  568. 

Anderson,  M.  B.,  obit,  and  poit., 
XV,  681. 

Anderson,  R.  II.,  obit,  iv,  692. 

Anderson,  Sir  John,  obit.,  xi,708. 

Andersonville  prison,  i,  lo4-192. 

Andes,  the,  explorntions  in,  vi,  880 ; 
ix,  540-548 ;  new  pass  over,  viii, 
128,  884. 

Andkhoi,  x,  2,  8. 

Andlau,  Gaston  J.  11.  d%  obit., 
xix,  609. 

Andlaw,  Comtc  d*,  xii,  294. 

Andlaw,  F.  X.  von,  obit.,  i,  627. 

Andorra,  ix,  845. 

Andouin,  Victor,  ix,  278  ;  x,  304. 

Andover  Coses,  the,  xi,  206 ;  xii, 
146. 

Androe,  C.  C,  obit,  xviii,  576. 

Andral,  Gabriel,  sketch,  i,  22;  in- 
vestiiratious  by,  viii,  60. 

Andrassy,  Count,  policy  of,  i,  887, 
888,  710,  760;  li,  55,  57,  881 ;  iii, 
48,  44 ;  resignation  ot,  iv.  67 ; 
and  Bismarck,  iv,  67 ;  sketcn  and 
portrait,  xv,  7. 

Andrassy,  Countess,  obit,  i,  628. 

Andrews,  invention  by,  vi.  268. 

Andrews,  Judson  B.,  obit,  xix, 
561. 

Andrews,  Justin,  obit,  xix,  561. 

Andrews,  S.  Pairl,  obit,  xi,  062. 

Andromeda,  new  star  in,  x,  58. 

Anethao,  Barr.n,  obit.,  xv,  672. 

Angel,  Benjamin  F.,  obit.,  xix,  561. 

Angela,  Mother,  obit,  xi,  790. 

Angelin,  N.  P.,  obit,  i,  628. 

Angelis,  Cardinal,  obit,  ii.  592. 

Angle,  James  L.,  obit,  xvi,  604. 

Anfrlican  Churches,  in  every  vol- 
ume; resolution  in  regard  to 
Christian  unity,  i,  22 ;  iv,  85 ;  to 
the  Atbana.'<-ian  creed,  28,  26 ;  ii, 
18  ;  iv,  81 ;  Society  of  the  Holy 
Crosj*^  ii,  21;  missions  in  Cey- 
lon, ii,  24 ;  iii.  18 ;  communica- 
tion with  the  P.  E.  Church  in 
the  United  States,  ii,  27;  con- 
troversy concerning  cemeteries, 
i,  25;  iii,  18:  new  rubric,  iv,31 : 
mistakes  in  history,  31 ;  case  of 
Rev.  S.  F.  Green,  vi,  13 :  vii,  14 ; 
viii,  7;  marriage  regulations,  x, 
20 ;  free  seats  in  churches,  28 ; 
Congress  of,  x,  28;  church  re- 
fonn,  xi,  20,  21. 

Aniflican  ritunlistic  controversy,  i. 
25 ;  ii,  21 ;  iii,  15 ;  iv,  82,  84 ;  vi, 
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18;  vii,  14;  viii,  6;  ix,  11;  xij, 

11. 
Anglo  -  Belgian   Agreement,    six, 

152. 
Anglo-Saxon    coins,    dug    up   in 

Kome,  ix,  27. 
Anglo-Turkisli  convention,  failure 

of,  xii,  241. 
Angra  requena,  ix,  110,  362;  x, 

137,  895. 
Aniline  salts,  new,  iv,  182. 
Animal  chemistry,  vii,  94;    viii, 

119. 
Animal  industry  bureau,  ix,  185. 
Animal  plants,  iv,  36. 
Animals,  societies  for  prevention  ot 

cruelty  to,  iv,  601. 
Anisic  acid,  x,  298. 
Annam.    Sec  Anam. 
Annapolis,  Md.,  xvii,  101. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  xvii,  102. 
Annenkoflf,  Gen.,  xiii,  7. 
Annexations,  intervention  in  oases 

of,  vii,  626;  Hawaii,  xviii,  881. 
Annibale,  QiunepDi,  xvii,  584. 
Anniston.  xiii,  158. 
Ansdell,  K.,  obit,  x,  657. 
An^elme,  Dom&  obit.,  xvii,  584. 
Anson,  A.  H.  A.,  obit.,  ii,  592. 
Ansted,  D.  T.,  obit.,  v,  597. 
Antelop<3s.  x,  387. 
Anthon,  O.  C.,  obit.,  ii,  574. 
Anthony,  Allard,  ii^  576. 
Anthony,  H.  B.,  obit.,  ix,  601. 
Anthony,  James,  obit.,  i,  611. 
Anthony,  J.  G.,  obit.,  ii,  675. 
Anthony,  S.  B.,  x,  725. 
Anthracene,  ix,  124 ;  x,  157. 
Anthropology,  vi,  19. 
Antietam,  battle  of,  x,  560. 
Antifebrin,  xi,  289. 
Anti-ferment,  an,  ii,  97. 
Anti-foreign  movement  in  China, 

xviii,  149. 
Antilles,  Dani^ih  and  Dutch,  xvi, 

865 :  xvii,  793,  794. 
Ai)ti-Ma«$on  party,  the,  v,  697. 
Anti-Monopoly  Lca^e,  vi,  652. 
Antimony-mines  in  Mexico,  v,  18  ; 

in  Portugal,  xii,  486;  reduction 

of  orCj  xii,  486. 
Antinon  expedition,  iii,  862. 
Antiochus  Theos,  ix,  18. 
Antipodes  island,  xii,  812. 
A nti- Poverty  Society,  xiii,  20. 
Antipyrine,  ix,  271 ;  x,  298. 
Anti-revolution  Bill  In  Germany, 

xix,  321. 
Antlsemitic  movement,  xvii^  816. 
Antiseptics,  vii,  95,  815;  viii,  116, 

747 ;  ix.  747  ;  x,  300 ;  xiii,  762. 
Anti-Slavery,    Coiij^ress,    xv,    13, 

832 ;  xvii,  168 ;  poits  at  Tangan- 
yika, xviii,  ISS. 
Anti-Sociaiist  law,  xiii,  870;   the 

moveraont,  758. 
Antonelli,  Cardinal,  wketch,  i.  27. 
Antonclli,  Count,  explorations,  viii, 

380 ;  xu,  304. 
Antoninus  of  Piacenza,  x,  37. 
Antonucchi,  A.  B.,  obit.,  iv,  697. 
Antwerp,  harbor  improvement,  iv, 

345:  vii,  280;  exposition,  x^  91, 

366;  exposition,  xix,   12;  views 

of,  xix,  13 ;  main  entrance,  illus- 
tration, xLx,  14;  U.  S.  building, 

xix,  15. 
Anzengrubsr,  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  651. 
Apaches,  the.    See  Indians. 
Apatite,  .xiv,  16. 
Aixjx  section,  xiii,  556. 


Apfaltom,  Iwan,  obit.,  i,  628. 

Apolloni,  Achilles,  obit.,  xviii,  576. 

Apollonicon,  musical  instrument, 
history  and  description  of,  x,  614. 

Appalachian  Club,  ix,  688. 

Apparatus,  chemical,  xiii,  148. 

Appleton,  i).  S.,  obit.,  xv,  632. 

Appleton,  George  S.,  sketch,  iii,  16. 

Appleton,  John  A.,  sketch,  vi,  20. 

Appleton,  John  A.,  obit,  xvi,  604. 

Appleton,  T.  G.,  obit,  ix,  601. 

Appleton,  Wis.,  xvii,  103. 

Appomattox,  surrender  at,  x,  480 ; 
cnange  of  name,  xix,  769. 

Appon^i,  R.,  Count,  obit,  i,  628. 

Apportionment  of  Representatives, 
bill  in  Congress,  vi,  184 ;  vii,  142 ; 
in  New  York,  iv,  671  ;  xvi,  220. 
See  also  Rc-districting. 

Apuzzo,  F.,  obit,  v,  597. 

Aqua,  King,  X,  121. 

Aquatic  lifie,  physiology  of,  ix.  661. 

AG[ueducl  of  Samos,  xi,  84 ;  at  Ven- 
ice, X,  832 ;  now  Croton,  ix,  814 ; 
X,  832;  xii,  555;  illustrations, 
566,  657,  559,  560;  Washington, 
ix,  816. 

Aquilonda,  Lake,  v,  295. 

Aquinas,  Leo  XIII  on,  iv.  778. 

Arab  revolt,  xiv,  830 ;  xvii,  170. 

Arabi  Ahmed  Pasha  (Arabi  B*3y)y 
vi,  286;  vii,  241;  sketch  and 
portrait,  vii,  21. 

Arabia,  insurrections  in,  ix,  764; 
xvi,  828;  xvii,  748;  pacification 
of,  xviii,  726. 

Arabic  Lexicon.    See  Lane,  i,  442. 

Arago,  Btienne,  obit.,  xvii,  534. 

Arana,  M.  S.,  x,  100. 

Araucania,  vii,  99. 

Arbitration,  international,  xiii,  284 ; 
obligation  of  merchants  to  abide 
bv,  vi,  21 ;  of  United  States  on 
disputed  boundaries,  vi,  777, 778 ; 
of  claims  between  United  States 
and  Mexico,  viii,  469 ;  boards  of, 
in  France,  Ix,  844. 

Arbor-day,  xii,  765 ;  xiii,  609. 

Arbuthnot,  W.,  obit.,  i,  628. 

Arch,  memorial,  xvi,  598. 

Arohffiolog}',  in  every  volume  ex- 
cept ii,  ih,  iv,  V,  vii,  viii,  xv,  and 

Archbishop,  powers  of,  xiii,  14. 

Archer,  Fred.  J.,  obit.,  xi,  708. 

Archibald,  Sir  A.  G.,  obit,  xvii, 
584. 

Archibald,  Sir  T.  D.,  obit.,  i,  028. 

Architecture,  Ecryptian,  x,  82. 

Arc-lamps,  ix,  304. 

Arconati- Visconti,  obit ,  i,  628. 

Arco- Valley,  Count,  obit,  xvi,  668. 

Arctic  discovery,  xiv,  356;  xix, 
298. 

Arctic  exploration,  maps  of  Arctic 
North  America,  i,  325,  and  ix, 
29;  islands  discovered,  iii,  854; 
vii,  831,  384;  circumpolar  sta- 
tions, viii,  882;  Greely  Expedi- 
tion, viii,  420 ;  ix,  88 ;  Greely  re- 
lief, 38;  investigation,  88;  ix, 
348 ;  X,  898 ;  farthest  north,  ix, 
81.  And  sec  Geographical  Prog- 
ress. 

Ardoche,  defile  of  the,  in  the  C^- 
vennes,  illustration,  xix,  289. 

ArdmiPan,  Lord,  obit,  i,  628, 

Ana  of  Unitetl  States,  vi,  860. 

Arekaire,  xi,  290. 

Arctino,  Guido,  ix.  549. 

Arfuk  Mountains,  iv,  408. 


Argentine,  Kan.,  xvii,  104. 

Argentine  Republic,  in  every  vol- 
ume ;  map«,  i,  37  \  vi,^ ;  Ameri- 
can products  in,  viii,  14 ;  gaucho^. 
illustration,  iii,  21 ;  treaty  of  limit<» 
with  Chili,  vi,  25 ;  new  steamer- 
lines,  xi,  27 ;  coal  and  oil  in,  xii, 
28;  financial  depression,  i,  85: 
ii,  80;  iii,  18, 19;  v,  20;  internal 
improvercentSj  i,  86;  iii,  20;  im- 
mij^ration  to,  iii,  18,  22 ;  iv,  22 ; 
ix,  88 ;  xi,  28 ;  view  of  Bueno:« 
Ay  res,  ii,  81  ^  of  bank  of,  vii,  25 ; 
revolts  in,  iii,  17 ;  Patagoniaii 
question,  iv,  88 ;  x,  41 ;  flnaocial 
crisis,  X,  89;  small  trade  with 
United  States,  Xj  40 :  education, 
41 ;  explorations  m,  xi,  89 ;  drain- 
age of  swamp  lands,  ST ;  inter- 
national exhibition  in,  x,  41 ;  xiii. 
84^  xiv,  89 j  XV,  16;  xvi,  23: 
xvii,  9;  xvih,  16;  boundary*,  16. 

Aigles,  Marsham,  obit,  xvii^  6&4. 

Argyll,  Duke  of,  sketch,  v,  2Z. 

Argyrodite,  xi,  189, 140. 

Aristotle's  treatise,  /<ic  simiU  ot. 
xvi,  21. 

Arizona,  in  every  volume ;  Indian 
<)uestion  in,  viii,  17 ;  Indian  relio 
in,  ix,  17 ;  uncertainty  of  land- 
grants  in,  ix,  41 ;  Momnons  in, 
IX,  41 ;  X,  48 ;  railroad  surveys  in. 
ix,  41 ;  Indian  ha^tilttlea  in,  xi, 
40 :  xii,  28 ;  lumber  in,  29 ;  xiii, 
87 ;  xiv,  81 ;  xv,  20 ;  xvi,  26 : 
xvii,  16;  xviii,  19:  land  titles 
xix,  29. 

Ark  of  Noah,  so-called,  ix,  28. 

Arkansas^  in  every  volume;  pro- 
nunciation of  name,  v,  24 ;  btato 
debt,  i,  4;  iii,  24;  iv,  41 ;  vi,  82: 
view  of  capitol,  ii,  VI ;  Hot 
Springs  case,  iii,  24;  iv,  46;  v, 
26 ;  conflict  between  Federal  and 
State  courts,  iii,  25;  Indian  af- 
fairs^ iii,  28 ;  iv,  43 :  bribery  in- 
vestigation, iv,  88;  Teller 'com- 
mittee investigation,  iv,  4i>: 
homestead  acts,  iv,  44 ;  claim 
against  United  States  Govern- 
ment, V,  26 ;  education  in,  vi,  SI : 
intimidation  in,  vi,  31  ;  lailixMd 
aid  bonds,  vii,  28;  viii,  19;  agri- 
cultural wheel,  xi,  42 ;  bonds  re- 
pudiated, ix,  42 ;  Woodruff  defal- 
cation, xvii,  18 ;  xix,  80. 

Arkansas  City,  Kan.,  xvi,  147. 

Arkansas  River,  xvii,  18. 

Arlberjy^  Tunnel,  viii,  810;  x,  Sol. 

Armenia,  misgovemment  of.  v, 
887;  scheme  for  government,  v. 
689;  question  of,  vii,  808;  viii. 
778 ;  map,  iii,  789 ;  x,  720 ;  a^ta- 
tion,  xiii,  769;  political  trial>. 
xviii^726. 

Armenian  Churches,  the,  viii,  163 ; 
ix,  280. 

Armenian  tfoublee,  xix,  746. 

Armies,  discipline  bill  in  Grrat 
Britain,  iv,  462;  reoipmization 
in  Denmark,  iv,  818 ;  new  laws  in 
France,  ii,  801 ;  v,  278 ;  streuKth 
of,  in  France,  iii,  843 ;  bill  io 
Germany,  v,  317;  new  law  in 
I«Ietberlands,  vi,  627;  the  Per- 
sian, vi-  738;  Spanish,  vii.  7ro: 
the  Swiss,  vi,  829.  See  Bifle> 
Military. 

Arminite,  xi,  189. 

ArminiuB,  statue  of.  See  Baodcl, 
i,  61. 
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Annitage,  Edwaixl,    x,  864;   xii, 
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AnmUffe^  Sir  £.,  obit.,  i,  62B. 

AnD9,  WiUiam,  Bketch,  xiv,  617. 

Armslron^,  D.  H.,  obit.,  xviii,588. 

AriDBtrong,  H.  B.,  obit.,  ix,  601. 

ArmstroDi;,  Heniy  B.,  x,  148. 

Armstrong,  Henrj'  E.,  x,  46. 

ArmstroDu:,  John  J.,  obit.,  xi,  663. 

Armstrong,  S.  C,  obit.,  xviii,  588. 

Armstrong  gun,  the,  vii,  581. 

Army,  United  States,  i,  41 ;  ii,  88 ; 
iii,  28;  iv,  46;  v,  26;  vi,  85; 
vil,  81 ;  appropriations,  iii,  186, 
196-213,  802;  iv,  226,  284,  251- 
274 ;  veto,  266,  272 ;  v,  167-172 ; 
use  of,  ai*  a  ponte  comitattu,  iii, 
30,  196-213 ;  retirement  of  offi- 
cers, vii,  149 ;  grades  of  office  in 
the,  xii,  205. 

Amaaon,  John^  sketch,  xiii,  659. 

A  maud,  F.,  obit.,  iii,  649. 

Amdt,  H.,  obit.,  i,  628. 

Amdts  von  Amesbeiig,  K.  L., obit., 
iii^  649. 

Amim,  Count  Harry  von,  trial  of, 
i,  348;  sketch,  vi,'86. 

Arnold,  Aaron,  obit.,  i.  612. 

Arnold,  exncriments  by,  x,  156. 

Arnold,  I.  N.,  obit.,  ix,  602. 

Arnold,  Matthew,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiii.  41. 

Arnold,  T,  J.,  obit.,  ii,  592. 

Amot,  John,  Jr.,  obit.,  668. 

.Arousohn,  experiments  by,  x,  690, 
691. 

Aroostook  region,  xviii,  472. 

Arrivabene,  Count,  obit.,  vi,  690. 

Arrol,  Messrs.,  work  by,  x,  328. 

Arrom,  Cecilia  de.  See  Caballero, 
i,  82. 

Arrow-poison,  x,  299. 

Arsenic,  solvent  for,  i,  98;  tests 
for,  i,  100 ;  vi,  96 ;  in  the  body, 
ij  101;  V,  92;  viii,  119;  separa- 
tion from  antimony,  iii,  90 ;  from 
copper,  viii,  113;  as  coloring- 
matter,  iVj  2,  4 ;  in  wall-paper, 
vi,  99;  poisoning  by,  v,  91 ;  vi, 
751 ;  poisoning  from  bismuth,  vii, 
90 ;  xiu.  144. 

Art  exhibitions  and  sales.  Sec 
Fine  Arts. 

Artesian  wells,  ii,  280 ;  deepest  in 
the  world,  ii,  281 ;  in  Georgia, 
vii,  348;  patents,  viii,  446;  xii, 
259;  cap  for,  illustration,  259; 
xiv,  248,  466 ;  .Tvii,  255.  763. 

Arthur,  C.  A.,  sketch  ana  portrait, 
vi,  36 ;  inaugural  and  proclama- 
tion, vi,  847  ;  messages,  see  Con- 
i^ress  and  Public  Documents; 
obit.,  xi,  42. 

Arthur,  T.  S.,  obit.,  x,  646. 

Arthur  Kill  Bridore,  xiii,  298. 

Arthur  Land,  ix,  31,  35. 

Arts,  chemistry  of  the,  xiii,  143. 

Arxane,  King,  ii,  58 ;  v,  40. 

.^scen!*ion  Island,  x^  189. 

Ascherson,  explorations,  i,  881. 

A!«h,  Abraham  J.,  obit.,  xii,  568. 

Ashantee,  war  declared  by,  vi,  4. 

Aj*h burner,  C.  A.,  xiv,  617. 

Ajihbumer,  W.,  obit.,  xii,  568. 

Ashcrott,  E.  H..  obit.,  xviii,  688. 

Ashcroft,  J.  H.,  explorations,  v, 
290. 

Ashe,  Thomas  S.,  obit.,  xii,  569. 

Ashland,  Wis.,  xv,  118. 

Ashtabula  disaster,  report,  ii,  617. 

Asia,  general  review  of  events,  in 


first  five  volumes;  Central,  ex- 
plorations in,  i,  328 ;  ii,  326 ;  iii, 
859,  860;  iv,  899;  v,  289;  vii, 
885;  ix,  348;  x^  896;  xi,  806; 
xii,  876 ;  surveys  in,  xii,  809 ;  new 
route  to,  viii,  885 ;  routes  to  Cen- 
tral, and  trade  with,  viii,  707 ; 
geographical  progress  and  dis- 
covery in,  xix,  307 ;  Russia  in, 
see  Russian  Advances  in  A^ia. 
Sec  also  under  the  names  of  the 
various  countries;  Central,  mil- 
way  in,  xiii,  7. 

Asia  Minor,  reforms  proposed  for, 
V,  689 ;  famine  in,  xii,  774. 

Asiminine,  xi,  290. 

Asmara,  captured,  xiv,  2. 

Aspinwall,  xi,  44. 

Aspinwall,  Lloyd,  obit.,  xi,  663. 

Aspinwall,  T.,  obit.,  i,  612. 

Assab,  taken  by  Italy,  v,  9. 

Assassination  of  President  Camot, 
xix,  290. 

Assassinations,  political,  and  at- 
tempts at,  in  Abyssinia,  v,  69 ; 
in  Austria,  vii,  54 ;  in  Colombia, 
iv,  149 ;  in  £n«;land,  vii,  369 ;  in 
Germany,  iii,  381 ;  in  India,  iv, 
494;  in  Ireland,  vii,  868;  viii, 
414;  in  Italy,  iii,  468;  in  Japan, 
iii,  462:  in  Peru,  iii,  687;  in 
Russia,  iii,  744,  745 ;  iv,  682-684, 
776 ;  v,  662,  668,  666 ;  vi,  12,  796, 
799;  inSpain,  iii,  774;  iv,  8'J2; 
V,  678  ;  in  Turkey,  v,  690  ;  in 
United  States,  iii,  601,  502;  in 
KasLgaria,  i,  41. 

Assing,  L.,  obit.,  v,  597. 

Assiniboia,  Territory  of,  viii,  81 ; 
ix,  270. 

Associations  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  in  every  volume  after 
volume  viii. 

Assolant,  Alfred,  obit.j  xi,  708. 

Assos,  excavations  at,  ix,  26. 

Assur-nasir-pal,  Kini?  of  Assyria, 
ix,  18. 

Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Re- 
searches, recent,  see  Archttology. 

Asteroids,  whole  nuniberot',  ix,  51 ; 
diameters  of,  xix,  52 ;  discovered, 
see  Planets,  Minor,  under  iVstro- 
nomical  Progress. 

Asthma,  new  ding  for,  ix,  272 ;  x, 
299. 

Astley,  Sir  John,  otit.,  xix,  609. 

Astor,  Charlotte  A.,  obit.,  xii,  669. 

Ai>tor,  J.  J.,  obit.,  xv,  682. 

Astor,  Marv  Paul,  obit.,  xix,  662. 

Astorj  William,  obit.,  xvii,  632. 

Astona,  Ore  ,  xvi,  147. 

Astringents,  strength  of,  i,  95. 

Astronomical  cipher  code,  x,  56. 

Astronomical  Bay,  change  in,  xix, 
63. 

Astronomical  Journals,  vii,  41. 

Astronomical  Phenomena  and 
Progress,  in  every  volume. 

Astronomical  Prizes.  See  under 
Astronomical  Progixiss. 

Astronomv,  progress  of,  in  1892, 
xvii,  34;  in  1894,  xix,  48. 

Astronomy,  system  of  communi- 
cating discoveries  in,  ix.  66. 

Astrophotographic  Congress,  xii, 
37. 

Asylum,  riijht  of,  in  Switzerland, 
vi,  829 ;  in  Spain,  vii,  751. 

Atalanti,  effect  of  earthquake  at, 
illustration,  xix,  341. 

Atchccn,  revolt  in.    See  Acheen. 


Atchinoff,  N.,  at  Sagallo,  xiv,  28. 

Atchison,  David  R.,  obit.,  xi,  664. 

Atchison,  Kan.,  xv,  118. 

Athabiisca,  Territory  of,  viii,  81. 

Atheists,  admission  of,  to  Parlia- 
ment, V,  834.    See  also  Oaths. 

Athens,  map  of,  and  ports,  i,  367 ; 
plan  and  view  ot  the  Acrojwlis, 
870 ;  ancient,  i,  868 ;  excavation.*, 
X,  36 ;  xiv,  20. 

Atkinson,  E.,  suggestion  of,  for 
cotton  exhibition,  vi,  260. 

Atkinson,  U.  A.^  obit.,  xvii,  584. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  xi,  169;  exposition 
at  (see  Exposition^,  vi,  260;  to 
be  State  capital,  iii,  370 ;  capture 
of,  X,  428 ;  State  House,  xiv,  866. 
366 ;  recent  growth  ot,  xviii,  889 ; 
water,  xix,  774. 

Atlantic  City,  xii,  119. 

Atlantic,  hydrography  of,  xiii,  58. 

Atlas  dvnamite,  x,  348. 

Atlas  Mountains,  the,  vi,  827. 

Atlay,  James,  obit.,  xix.  609. 

Atomic  Theory,  vi,  40;  address  on 
the  growtli  of,  vi,  91;  ix,  118, 
119. 

Atomic  Weights,  v,  80;  vi,  92; 
vii,  89;  vni,  117;  ix,  126;  x, 
154 ;  xii,  100, 110, 145 ;  xiii,  146 ; 
xiv,  131 ;  XV,  105 ;  xvi,  115 ;  xvii, 
88;  xviii,  187. 

Attorney -General  of  Indiana,  in- 
vestigation as  to  fees  of,  iv,  499. 

Atwater,  L.  H.,  obit.,  viii,  586. 

Atwater,  W.  ().,  investigations  by, 
vi,  671  ;  X,  696,  696. 

Atwood,  David,  sketch,  xiv,  617. 

Aube,  Admiral,  obit.,  xvi,  663. 

Aube,  H.  L.  T.,  obit.,  xv,  672. 

Aubin,  ex{)eriments  by,  viii,  120. 

Auburn,  xi,  159. 

Auchietta^  residence  of,  in  Central 
Africa,  IV,  405. 

Auchmuty,  R.  T.,  obit.,  xviii,  538. 

Auckland,  New  Zealand,  ii,  49. 

Audebert,  explorations,  viii,  887. 

Aiidenried,  J.  C,  obit.,  v,  588. 

Audience  question  in  China,  xviii, 
160. 

Audiphone,  the,  iv,  54. 

Audouard.  0.,  obit.,  xv,  672. 

Auerbach,  B.,  obit.,  vii,  644. 

Auersperg,  Count,  sketch,  i,  51,  59. 

Auersperj[r,  Prince,  obit.,  xv,  072. 

Augicr,  Emile,  sketch,  xiv,  655. 

Au^burff,  illustration,  i,  346. 

August,  Prince,  x,  657. 

Augusta,  Flmpress,  obit.,  xv,  673. 

Augu>ta,  Ga.,  xi,  160;  xviii,  34(». 

Aurelle  de  Paladines,  Gen.,  obit., 
ii,  592. 

Auriga,  new  star  in.  xviii,  44. 

Aurifet**,  new  drug  used  by,  ix,  271. 

Aurora  Borealis,  vii,  34 ;  viii,  28 ; 
an  artificial,  viii,  3<<3. 

Aurora  Ring,  the^  882. 

Aussclititz,  experiments  by^  x,  167. 

Austin,  Mrs.  June  G.,  obit.,  xix, 
562. 

Austin,  Texas,  new  Capitol  at,  vii, 
794;  XV,  119;  dam  at,  xviii,  716. 

Australasia,  explorations  in,  i,  329 ; 
xiii,  51 ;  xv,  46 ;  xvi,  57 ;  xvii, 
41. 

Australasian  Colonics,  movement 
to  consolidate,  i,  63 ;  vi,  43 ;  viii, 
80 ;  ix,  56 ;  x,  57  ;  xi,  69 ;  xviii, 
51 ;  postal  union,  ix,  66 ;  defenses, 
ibid. ;  annexation  schemes,  viii, 
31 ;  X,  59 ;  silver  discoveries,  ix. 
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69 ;  Federal  Council,  x,  57 ;  im- 
portation of  convietM«  ix,  57,  58, 
342 ;  xii,  46.    See  also  Aufitrftlia 
and  Polynesia. 
Australia,  scheme  of  federation,  ftee 
Australasian  Colonies ;  gold  min- 
ing, i,  53;  animals  of,  illustra- 
tions, i,  54;   ii,  51,  52;  bottle- 
tree,  illustration,  i,  63  j  view  of 
Meloourne  post-omoe,  iv,  57 ;  of 
parliament  Duildingi*  at  Sydney, 
iv,  58 ;  libraries  in,  ii,  50 ;  prize 
offered  for  discovery  of  coal,  ii, 
51 ;  Chinese  immigration,  ii,  61 ; 
ministerial  chan/^s,  ii,  50,  52; 
iii,  41 ;  exhibition  at  Sydney,  ii, 
52;  iii,  55;  ▼,  40;  at  Melbourne, 
iv,  66 ;  V,  39  ;  constitutional  cri- 
sis in  Victoria,  vi,  45 ;  su^^r  cul- 
ture in  Queensland,  vii^  44 :  land 
act  and  mining>laws,  ix,  58,  59 ; 
drought  in,  59 ;  silver  ore,  476 ; 
annexation  of  Papua,  639 ;  trans- 
portation of  French  convicts  to 
rapua,  57,  58^  842 ;  defenses,  x, 
60;  xi,  59;   xii,  45;  continj^snt 
in  Soudan,  x,  6«>;  Russian  war- 
scare.  X,   61 ;    American   postal 
route,  X,  61 ;  railroads  in,  x,  827 ; 
Kimberley    gold-fields,    xi,  65; 
bill  to    prevent    impoitation  of 
convicts,  xii,  46 ;  volcanic  erup- 
tion, xi,   66;  xiii,  60;  cxplora- 

■    tions  in,  xiv,  855 ;  xvii,  808. 

Australia  and  Pol^ncsda,  in  ever^ 
volume;  atrocities  in  Feejee,  i, 
58 :  aFeejeenu,  illustration,  ii,  68 ; 
view  of  Auckland,  illustration, 
ii,  49;  death  of  queens,  i,  53;  ii, 
53 ;  Ton^a  Islands,  ii,  63 ;  Samoa 
or  Navigator-*'  Islands,  see  Sa- 
moa; diHiculty  with  Maoris  in 
New  Zealand,  iv,  57 ;  vi,  47 ;  vii, 
45 ;  viii,  37 ;  L\.  60 ;  x,  66 ;  xi, 
66 :  mis4ons  ana  sclioow,  iv,  58, 
59;  French  annexation,  v,  40; 
xi,  60;  British,  v,  47;  xi,  60; 
German,  x,  59;  massacre  by 
Christian  natives,  vi,  47;  land 
system  of  New  Zealdud,  vii,  40  ; 
labor-traffic  in  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, X,  62;  Gennans  in  South 
Sea,  xi,  60;  colonial  exhibition, 
xi,  60 ;  massacre  oflf  the  coost  of 
New  Guinea^  xii,  48 ;  annexation 
schemes,  viu,  31 ;  x,  58. 

Australian  system  of  election,  xii, 
246. 

Austria-Hungry,  xiii,  67 ;  xiv,  7 ; 
XV,  49;  xvi,  64;  xvii,  46;  idx, 
62 ;  civil  marriage  bill,  xix^  67. 

Austrian  Electoral  System,  vii,  46. 

Austrian  influence,  Gladstone  on, 
V,  834. 

Austro-IIunirarian  Monarchy,  in 
every  volume;  Ausgleich  be 
tween  Austria  and  Iluugarv,  ii, 
55,  56, 57 ;  iii,  42 ;  xii,  51 ;  Galicia, 
ii,  59 ;  the  Poles,  ii,  59 ;  treaty  of 
San  Stefano,  iii,  45 ;  of  Berlin',  iv, 
62 ;  important  conference,  iv,  64 ; 
resi/^nation  of  Count  Androssy 
and  succession  of  Baron  Hay- 
incrle,  iv,  65;  religious  tolera- 
tion, iv,  67;  denominational 
schools,  V.  44;  conflict  of  na- 
tionalities, v^  44,  45;  X,  72;  xi, 
73 ;  Ttuife  mini>try,  ix,  66 :  rec- 
onciliation with  Ku.><sia,  63;  la- 
bor troubles,  x,  72;  xi,  73; 
change  of  Cabinet,  xi,  72 ;  fires 


end  floods,  i,  59 ;  xi,  78 ;  xii,  53 ; 

illustrations,  1,  56,  58,  59 :  ii,  56, 

57,   58;    iii,    43.     See    Kastem 

Question. 
Autophone,  x,  617. 
Autran,  Joseph,  obit.,  ii,  592. 
Auzoux,  T.  L.  J.,  obit.,  v,  598. 
Avalanches    in    Switzerland,    vi, 

880 ;  in  Italy,  ix,  416. 
Avensror,  the,*ix,  877. 
Averill.  John  T.,  sketch,  xiv,  017. 
Avery,  D.  D..  obit.,  iv,  69-i. 
Avery,  Geo.  W.,  obit.,  xviii,  589. 
Avcrysboro,  battle  of,  x,  429. 
A  vesta  process,  the,  x^  580. 
Awdrv,  Sir  J.  W.,  obit.,  iii,  649. 
Axtell,  Samuel  B.,  obit.,  xvi,  604. 
Axum,  relics  at^  illustrations,  ii,  2. 
Ayer,  J.  C.  obit.,  iii,  631. 
Ayers,  William  ().,  obit.,  xii,  569. 
Aylesford,  Earl  of,  obit.,  x,  667. 
Aymaras,  illustration,  ii,  71. 
Ayoob  Khan,  v,  4;  vi,  2;  defeat 

and  flight,  vi,  4. 
Ayr,  bridge  of,  illustration,  i,  856. 
Ay  res,  Daniel,  obit.,  xvii,  532. 
Ayres,  R.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  G21. 
Ayrton,  electric  railway,  viii,  678. 
Azotine,  x,  848. 
Aztec  Calendar   Stone,  the,  viii, 

536;  illustration,  ix,  18. 
Aztec  Club  of  1847,  xix,  644. 
Aztecs,  relics  of  the,  ix,  17,  18. 

Babbitt,  B.  T.,  sketch,  xiv,  617. 
Babbitt,  Elijah,  obit.,  xii,  570. 
Babcock,  G.  K.,  obit.,  i,  612. 
Babinet,  invention  by,  v,  51. 
Babylon,  inscriptions  of  ancient, 

ix,  18 ;  Wolfe  expedition,  ix,  19 ; 

xi,  25. 
Babylonia,  expedition  to,  xvii,  14. 
Babylonian    documents,  xiii,   80; 

exploration,  xiii,  83. 
Baccarini,  A.,  obit.,  xv,  673. 
Bache,  A.  D.,  port.,  xv,  573. 
Bache.  H.  W.,  obit.,  iii,  682. 
Bachelder.  John  B.,  obit., xix,  562. 
Bacilli.    See  Micro-Orgiinisms. 
Back,  Sir  G..  sketch,  iii,  46. 
Backus,  W.  W .,  obit.,  xvii,  532. 
Bac  Lc,  eug!igement  at,  ix,  138 ;  x, 

25. 
Bacninh.  capture  of,  ix,  187. 
Baoon,  George,  obit.,  i,  612. 
Bacon,  John  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  621. 
Bacon,  Leonard,  sketch,  vi,  51. 
Bacteria,  vi,  669 ;  ix,  93,  129,  496 ; 

X,  798,  800 ;  xii,  679 ;  relations 

of.  with  various  gases,   vi,  98. 

See  also  Germ  Theorv ,  Tubercu- 

losisj  and  Micro-Oi^nisms. 
Bactenology,  xiii,  752 ;  xviii,  189 ; 

xix,  118. 
Badakshan,  state  of.  x,  2 :  xi.  5. 
Baden,  Prince  Luawig  Wilnehn, 

sketch,  xiii,  659. 
Baden-Baden,  illustration,  i,  847. 
Badger,  George,  obit.,  ii,  575. 
Badges,  grand  army,  illustrations, 

xii,  329. 
Badghis,  district  of,  x,  4,  6. 
Baer,  K.  £.  von,  sketch,  i,  60,  322. 
Baert,  Lieut.,  obit.,  xix,  609. 
Baffin  Land,  researches  in,  x,  89^. 
Bagally,  SirK.,  sketch,  xiii,  660. 
Bagehot,  Wolter,  obit.,  ii,  592. 
Bag{rataway,  game  of,  x,  518. 
Bagley,  G.  K.,  obit.,  i,  612. 
Bogley,  James,  obit.,  i,  612. 
Bagley,  J.  J.,  sketch,  vi,  52. 


Bagratioa-Mouohraoakv,  obit.,  i, 
628. 

Bags,  paper,  xi,  784. 

Bahadoor.  Sir  J.,  obit.,  ii,  592. 

Bahama  Islands,  xiii,  889;  xv, 
407:  xvi,  868;  xvii,  793. 

BahamaH.    See  W«t  Indies. 

Bahrein  Islands,  xv,  404 ;  xvii,  325. 

Bahtiares,  revolt  of,  vii,  681. 

Bailey,  G.  A.,  obit.,  i,  675. 

Bailey,  Jamea  M.,  obit.,  xix,  56?. 

Bailey.  Theodorus,  sketch,  i,  59. 

Bailly,  A.  N.,  obit.,  xvii^  685. 

Bain,  Alexander,  invention  bv,  x. 
615 ;  obit.,  ii,  692. 

Baines,  Sir  £.,  obit.,  xvj  678. 

Baird.  Matthew,  obit.,  ii,  575. 

Baird,  Spencer  F.,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xii,  54. 

Baircuth,  illustration^  i,  573. 

Baiter,  J.  G.,  obit.,  ii,  598. 

Baker,  Alfred,  sketch,  xiv,  617. 

Baker,  B.,  x,  47. 

Baker,  Bev.  G.,  obit.,  ii,  575. 

Baker,  G.  M  ,  obit.,  xv,  682. 

Baker,  Sir  H.  W.,  obit.,  ii,  593. 

Baker,  N.  B.,  obit.,  i,  612. 

Baker,  Peter  C,  sketch,  xiv,  617. 

Baker,  Sir  Samuel,  x,  809. 

Baker,  Thomas,  obit.,  i,  628. 

Baker  Pasha,  Valentine,  viii,  2J<'^ 
802 ;  ix,  292 ;  destruction  of  his 
army,  ix.  293;  obit.,  xii,  621. 

Baker,  William  Bliss,  prize  to,  x 
861;  obit.,  xi.  664. 

Baker,  W\  £.,  sketch,  xiii,  621. 

Baker,  William  M.,  ooit.,  viii,  SSK 

Bakeries,  ix,  2. 

Baking-powders,  alum  in,  iii,  Hi>: 
xiv,  132. 

Bakurdn,  Michael,  sketch,  i,  6(». 

Balance  of  power,  xiii,  72. 

Bala  Murgbab,  x.  ^,  5,  8. 

Bolard,  A.  J.,  sketch,  i,  61. 

Balch,  Thomas,  obit.,  ii,  575. 

Baldasseroni,  G.,  sketch,  i,  61. 

Baldissera,  Glen.,  xiii,  3. 

Bald-knobbera,  xii,  616;  xiii,  5<o: 
xiv,  667. 

Baldwin,  C.  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  62-J. 

Baldwin,  Henry  P.,  obit.,  rvii,  5.H2 

Baldwin,  Jesse  G.,  obit.,  xii,  57(t. 

Baldwin,  John  Abeel,  obit.,  xi,  6^. 

Baldwin,  Jud^  C,  obit.,  i,  612. 

Baldwin,  Prof.,  obit.,  xii,  622. 

Baldwin,  Samuel,  obit.,  xii,  570. 

Balestier,  Wolcott,  obit.j  xvi,  604. 

Balkan  provinces,  the,  ix,  64:  re- 
ligious movement  in,  279 ;  x,  107 
tt  seq. :  726,  727 ;  Slav  sentimeot 
in,  719. 

Ball,  L  W.,  obit,  V,  688. 

Ball,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  6^. 

Ball,  R.  S.,  ix,  46. 

Ball,  Thomas,  xi,  347. 

Ballance,  John,  obit.,  xviii,  576. 

Ballantine,  J.j  obit.,  ii,  598. 

Ballantinc,  William,  obit.,  xu,  622. 

Ballantyne,  Robert  M.,  obit.,  xix. 
609. 

Ballay,  Dr.,  explorations  by,  ii, 
238,884;  iv.401. 

Ballet,  the,  xiii,  581 ;  xiv,  579. 

Ballooning,  modem,  xvi,  71. 

Balloons,  navigable,  ix,  72 ;  recon- 
nolssance  in  a.  x,  25 ;  voyage  in, 
by  Bumaby,  115. 

Ballot,  law  to  prescril>e  form  for, 
iv,  17,  18;  antiquity  of  the,  xii, 
244 ;  boxes,  xii,  245 ;'  box  tbigcrj , 
xiv,  674 ;  reform,  xiv,  536. 


Barttelotf  Mfg'or,  xili,  295  et  teg. 
Barus,  Carl,  experiments  of,  xii, 
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B«]lou,  G.  C,  obit.,  i,  612.  Bard,  8.,  obit.,  iii,  682.  Eartlett,  Waabington,    obit.,   xii, 

Balmaceda,  J.  M.,  obit.,  xvi,  668.  Bardoux,  Affeiior,  dke.cb,  ii,  820.  670. 

BalmaiD,  invention  by,  v,  98.  Bardaley,  Sir  J.  L.,  obit,  i,  628.  Bartlett,  W.  F.,  obit,  i,  612. 

Balsam  copaiba,  illustration,  i,  77.  Bardsley  ca»e,  the,  xvi,  716.  Bartlett,  W.  H.  C,  obit,  and  por- 

Baltes,  Peter  Joseph,  obit.,  xi,  66.  BareiroT  Don  Candido,  iii,  677.  trait,  xviii,  589. 

Baltic  provinces,  i,  71 ;  Ruswiflca-  Bai'ff,  I*rof.,  discovery  by,  vii,815;  Bartley,  Mrs.  Judge,  obit.,  i,  612. 

tion  in,  X,  719;  xiii,  727;  xiv,  invention  by,  vii,  583.  Bartol,  James  Le,  obit.,  xii,  571. 

758.  Barpish,  Ben  Said,  xiii,  660.  Barton,  Clara,  vii,  718. 

Baltimore,  xi,  160;  illui>tration,  i,  Barger,  Father,  obit.,  ii,  575.  Barton,  William  B.,  obit.,  xvi,  606. 

505;  anniversary,  v,  494;  water,  Bargue,  Charles,  xi,  847.  Bartow,  Mofey  IL,  obit.,  xii,  571. 

xix,  774.  Barham,  R.  fl.  D.,  obit.,  xi,  709.  Bartscb,  Karl  F.,  sketch,  xiii,  660. 

Bamangwato,  description,  iv,  408.  Barili,  Antonio,  sketch,  i,  68.  «._..  i  .  *#... m_.   ^^i,  ^.^ 

Bamboo,  xi,  74.  Barillas,  Gen.,  x,  466. 

Bomian,  statues  at,  xi,  85.  Barilochi  Pass,  Andes,  viii,  885.  479. 

Bananas,  culture  of,  viii,  588 ;  in  Baring,  Sir  Evelyn,  ix,  285,  286,  Bary,  £.  von^  death  of,  ii,  829. 

Louisiana,  xviii,  468.  289,  299 ;  x,  495.  Base,  a  new,  iv,  184 ;  xi,  140. 

Banorott,  George,  sketch  and  por-  Baring,  T.  C,  obit.,  xvi,  664.  Base-ball,  x,  77  tt  stg. 

trait,  XV,  57.  Baringo,  Lake,  ix,  347.  Bashford,  C,  obit.,  iii,  682. 

Banded  Bandioot,  the,  illustration.  Barker,  Fordyce,  obit.,  xvi,  604.  Basque  provinces,  i,  730. 

i,  64.  Barker,  G.  W.,  obit.,  iii,  632.  Basques,  illustration,  i,  730. 

Bandeiro,  Dr.  R.,  x,  298.  Barker,  Prof.,  observations  by,  iii,  Bass,  Lyman  K.,  sketch,  xiv,  618. 

Bandelj  J.  £.  von,  sketch,  i,  61.  84.  Bassamas,  tribe  of  the,  v,  291. 

Bandelier's  investi^j^ations,  ix,  16.  Barksdale  H.,  obit.,  vi,  678.  Basset-hound,  the,  ix.  258. 

Bandon,  Earl  of,  obit.,  ii,  593.  Barlow,  S.  B.,  obit.,  i,  612.  Bat^sophone,  the,  x,  617. 

Bangor,  Me.,  xvii,  104.  Barlow,  S.  L.  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  618.  Bastian,  Adolf,  ix,  277. 

Bangs,  G.  F.,  obit.,  ii,  575.  Barnard,  Daniel,  obit.,  xvii,  532.  Bastian,  U.  Charleton,  on  the  germ 

Bangs,  Francis  N.,  x,  645.  Barnard,  D.  P.,  sketch,  xiii,  622.  theory,  iii,  390;  on  the  muscular 

Banian  tree,  the,  illustration,  i,  401.  Barnard.  E.  E.,  discoveries  b^,  vi,  sense,  xii,  672. 

Bank  associationrt,  national,  xi,  264.  89 ;  vii,  88 ;  ix,  52 ;  x,  51 ;  xi,  57 ;  Bastlde,  J.,  obit.,  iv,  698. 

Bankfaead,  Henry  Cary,  obit.,  xix,  xii,  45.  Bastile  celebration,  v,  285 ;  illustra- 

562.                           '  Barnard,  Frederick  A.  P.,  sketch  tion,  the  Bastile,  i,  818. 

Bank  in  Toronto,  illustration,  xii,  and  portrait,  xiv,  78.     .  Basutoland,  xvii,  75. 

131.  Bamara,  J.  G.,  sketch,  vii,  65.  Basutos,  the,  v,  80 ;  law  to  disarm. 

Bankruptcy'  bill,  English,  viii,  410.  Barnes,  A.  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  622.  v,  81 ;  vi,  85 ;  revolt  of,  v,  81 ;  vi, 

Banks,  decision  on  national,  i,  506 ;  Barnes,  Demas,  sketchy  xiii,  622.  86 ;  vii,  84 :  history  and  scpare- 

lawsfor,  in  Massachusetts.  1, 508 ;  Barnes,  J.  K..  obit.,  viii,  586.  tion  from  Cape  Colony,  viii,  b9 ; 

vi,  586;  of  Tennessee,  decision  Bamett,  J.,  obit.,  xvj  674.  ix,  111;   x,  83;   effect  of  their 

on,  ii,  711 ;  failure  of  the  City,  of  Bamcwall,  R.  A.,  obit.,  xii,  570.  conflict  with  the  Cape  covern- 

Glas^fow,  iv.   175;    savings.  In  Barni,  J.  K.,  obit.,  iii.  649.  ment,  84;  spread  of  drunKcnncss 

Rhode  Island,  iv,  769 ;  fees  of  re-  Bamum,  Henry  A.,  obit.,  xvii,  538.  _  among,  84. 

ivers  in  Connecticut,  v,  195;  Barnum,Phinea8T.,  obit.,  xvi,  605. 


cei 


Batanga  river,  x.  893. 
Batbie,  A.  P.,  obit.,  xii,  622. 


Bates,  Eli,  xii,  280. 

Bates  College,  illustration,  i,  500. 

Bath,  England,  illustrution,  i,  359. 
Republic,  vii.  26,  26;  ot  States,        xvii,  585.  Bath,  N.  Y.,  xv,  120. 

vii.  892  ;  of  Canada,  viii,  84;  in     Barre,  Vt.,  xvii,  106.  Baths  among  various  nations,  v, 

Colombia,  viii,  139;  statistics  of    Barrett,  Com.,  obit.,  v,  688.  354;  bath-rooms,  v,  362;  bath- 

18S3,   viii,    332;    circulation    in     Barrett,  J.  W.,  experiments  by,  x,        lift,  xvi,  706. 
United  States,  ix,  216 ;  condition        690 ;  xii,  674.  Bathurst,  Earl,  obit.,  iii,  649. 

of  national,  ix,  780;  taxation,  x,     Barrett,  Lawrence,  obit,  and  por-     Batoche,  engagement  at,  x,  127. 
621 ;  co-operative,  xi,  528;    na-        trait,  xvi,  605.  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  xviii,  152. 

tional,  xiii,  785;   xv,  840;  xvi,     Barrett,  Rev.  M.,  obit.,  i,  612.  Batoum,  xi,  792. 

851 ;  xvii^  758 ;  new  laws  in  Aua-     Barrett,   W.   F.,  exjierimeuts  by,     Battaglini,  F.,  obit.,  xvii,  585. 
tralia,  xviii,  55 ;  State  banks  in        xii,  480.  "       Battenberg,  Prince,  vii,  73. 

Illmois,  398;  scandals  in  Italy,     Barriere,  P.  de  la,  ix,  57,  342.  Battereihafi,  J.  P..  obit.,  xvi,  607. 

413.     And  see  Financial  Review.     Bairi<irt*,  Thdodore,  obit.,  ii,  593.       Battin,  Joseph,  obit.,  xviii,  639. 
Banks,  Gen.  Nathaniel  P.,  x,  426;     Barrios,  J.  R.,  iii,  415;  attempt  on     Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  xv,  120. 

the  life  of,  ix,  385 ;  union  decree     Battle,  W.  11.,  nketoh,  iv,  74. 


obit,  and  portrait,  xix,  563. 
anvard,  John,  obit.,  xvi,  6C 
BanvUle,  T.  F.,  obit.,  xvi,  664.  Barnm 


Banvard,  John,  obit.,  xvi,  604.  _  of,  x,  464,  465 ;  his  death^  466.         Battletbrd,  x,  127,  128. 

imm,  Samuel,  sketch,  xiii,  622.       Battye,  Col.  K.,  killed,  xiii,  436. 


Baptist  Church,  Free,  xix,  293.  Barrot,  F.,  obit.,  viii,  597.  Baudet,  Paul^  obit.,  ii,  593. 

Baptists,    statistics,    associations,  Barrow,  Frances E.,  obit.,  xix,  563.  Baudissin,  W.  H.  F.  K.,  obit.,  iii, 

sects  of,  etc.,  in  every  volume.  Barrow,  Sir  G,,  obit.,  i,  628.                   649. 

mdn I),  battle  at,  x,  318.  Barrow,  Percv  H.  S.,  obit.,  xi,  709.  Baudot,  invention  bv,  vi,  256. 

»n,  L.  N.,  obit.,  xvii,  5«5.  Barrundia,  Martin,  i,  89 ;  arrested,  Baudonin,  Prince^  onit.,  xvi,  664. 

y  d'llilliers,  sketch,  iii,  53.  xv,  414.  Baudry,  Paul,  obit.,  xi,  709 ;  cxhi- 


Baro,  Soudn: 

Baragnon,  ' 

Baraguay 

Baralong  territory,  ix,  116.  '  Barry,  E.  M.,  obit.,  v,  698.  bition  of  his  works,  xi,  344. 

Barbadoos,  riots  in,  i,  366 ;  xii,  800 ;  Biirry,  G.  R.,  obit.,  i,  612.  Bauer,  Caroline,  obit.^  ii,  593. 

xiii,  839;    xiv,  403;    xvi,  864;  Barry,  P.,  obit.,  xv,  H32.  Bouor,  Clara,  sketch,  i,  68. 

xvii,  792.  Barry,  W.  F.,  sketch,  iv,  73.  Bauernfeld,  E.,  obit,  xv,  674. 

Barbedienne,  F.,  obit.,  xvii,  586.    .  Barrymore,  G.  D.,  obit.,  xviii,  539.  Baumann^s  route,  xviii,  336. 

Barbed-r        ■           *   — '  ^^    •i'    ^           .     ..   -^  -.    o..^  ^       _  _,_    .       ...    :   .... 

Barbey 

xiv,  6 

Barbour,  J.  M.,  obit,  vi,  678.                 823,  649.  King  Ludwig  of,  xi,  892;  Otto, 

Barbour,  John  S.,  obit.,  xvii,  532.  Bartlett,  F.  W..  invention  bjr^  i,  91.  892 ;  regent,  892. 

Barbour,  Oliver  L..  sketch,  xiv,  617.  Bartlett,  Joseph  J.,  obit.,  xviii,  539.  Baviera,  J.,  Cervera,  xi,  374. 

Barca.  t.,  obit,  viii,  597.  Bartlett,  J.  IL,  discovery,  v,  2b8.  Baxendell,  discoveries,  v,  35,  86. 

Barcelona,  riots  in,  vii,  752;  exhi-  Bartlett,  John  R..  obit.,  xi,  664.  Baxter,  J.  H.,  obit,  xv,  682. 

bition,  xiii,  748.  Bartlett,  Sidney,  sketch,  xiv,  618.  Baxter,  John,  obit,  xi,  665.      ^ 


rbedienne,  F.,  obit,  xvii,  586.    .  Barrymore,  G.  D.,  obit,  xvin,  539.  Baumann^s  route,  xvin,  336. 

rbed-wire  fence,  vi,  266.  Bartli,  Baron,  death  of^  ii.,  380.  Baunistark,  A.,  obit,  i,  628. 

rbey  d*Aurevilly,  J.  A.,  sketch,  Barth,  J.  B.  P.,  obit,  li,  693.  Bausch,  E,,  ix,  606,  515,  518. 

[iv,  656.  Bartholdi's  statue,  x,  367,  642;  xi,  Bavaria,  view  of  Baireuth,  i,  573; 


800 
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Baxter,  S.,  obit.,  iii,  682. 

Baxter,  W'.  E.,  obit.,  xv,  674. 

Bayard,  Emile,  x,  358,  868;  obit., 
xvi,  664. 

Bayard,  James  A.,  sketch,  v,  62. 

Bayard,  Thomas  F.,  sketch  and 
portrait,  x,  756. 

Bayard  mutiny,  the,  x,  173. 

Bay  Citv,  Mich.,  xvi,  148. 

Bayer,  H.  J.  P.  von,  sketch,  i,  69. 

Bi'yer.  Prof.,  discovery  by,  vi,  428. 

Bayfield,  Wis.,  xviii.  153. 

Bayley,  J.  H.,  sketcn.  ii,  66. 

Bayue,  Herbert  A.,  ooit.,  xi^709. 

Baynes,  Thomas  S.,  obit.,  xii,  623. 

Bayonno,  illustration,  ij  317. 

Bazaine,  FranQois  Achille,  sketch 
and  portrait,  xiii,  80. 

Bazal^^ette,  Sir  J.,  obit.,  xvi,  664. 

Beach,  £.  J.,  obit.,  ii,  575. 

Beach,  John  S.,  obit.,  xii,  571. 

Beach,  Moses  S.,  obit^  xvii,  588. 

Beach,  Sir  Michael  Hicks,  Bart., 
X,  447 ;  sketch,  449 ;  x,  440 ;  xi, 
899. 

Beach,  William  A.,  obit.,  ix,  602. 

Beach,  William  M.,  bit.,  xii,  571. 

Beaconsfield.    See  Disraeli. 

Boale,  Edward  F.,  obit.,  xviii,  540. 

Beale,  Joseph,  sketch,  xiv,  618. 

Beamer  and  Clarke,  experiments 
by,  iv,  182. 

Bear,  voyaire  of  the,  ix,  29. 

Beard,  Charles,  nketch,  xiii^  660. 

Beard,  George  M.,  obit.,  viii,  586; 
ix,  554. 

Beard,  Henry,  sketch,  xiv^  618. 

Beard,  James  H.,  obit.,  xviii^  540. 

Board.sley,  Eben  E.,  obii.,  xvi,  607. 
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Betts,  Charles  W.,  obit.,  xii,  571.  Birch,  De  Bunrh,  xii,  678.  obit.,  xii,  572. 

Betts,  W.,  obit,  ix,  603.  Birch,  C.  B.,  xi,  345;  obit,  xviii,  Blackburne,  E.  O.,  obit.,  xix^  609. 

Bcust,  Friedrioh  F.,  obit,  xi,  84.  576.  Black-mailing,  act  against,  iii,  619. 
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BUiok  mountain  expedition,  xlii, 

436 ;  xvi,  377. 
Blackwood.  J.,  obit.,  iv,  698. 
Bladder,  operations  on  the^  ix,  748. 
Blaine,  Emmons,  obit.,  xvii,  684. 
Blaine.  James  G..  sketches,  iv,  78, 

and  ix,  86 ;  steel  portrait,  vi,  788 ; 

official  papers,  see  Peru,  Chili, 

etc.,  ana  ranama  Canal ;  oration 

on  Garfield^  vii,  127 ;  sketch  and 

portrait,    XIV,  801  ;    xvili,   86 ; 

oirtliplaoe,    86 ;   residence,    98 ; 

memorial,  471. 
Blaine,  Walker,  obit.,  xv,  681. 
Blair,  Austin,  obit.,  xix,  564. 
Blair,  Barnard,  obit.,  v,  5S9. 
Blair   educational    bill,  the,  xiii, 

234. 
Blair,  Francis  P.,  sketch,  i^  74. 
Blair  Montgomery j  obit.,  viii,  537. 
Blair,  Mrs.,  obit.,  li.  575. 
Blair,  S.  S.,  obit.,  xv,  684. 
Blake,  £..  sketch,  viii,  59. 
BJake,  Eli  Whitney,  obit.,  xi,  665. 
Blake,  James,  experiments  by,  vi, 

99;  vii,  89;  ix,  659;  xii,  102. 
Blake,  Samuel  H.,  obit.,  xii,  572. 
Blako  W.  P.,  ix,  475. 
Blakeman,    Birdseye,    obiV,   xix, 

564. 
Blakeslcy,  J.  W.,  obit.,  x,  657. 
Blanc,  C,  obit.,  vii,  645. 
Blanc.  Louis,  sketch,  vii,  G7. 
Blancnard,  £.  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  655. 
Blanchard,  J.  W.,  obit.,  ii,  575. 
Blanchard,  Jonathan,  obit.,  xvii, 

534. 
Blanchard,  Wyatt,  obit.,  ii,  575. 
Blanohett,  J.  G.,  obit.,  xv,  C75. 
Blaiiford,  Henry,  xii,  490. 
Blanford,  W.  t    ix,  46  ;  xi,  543. 
Blank inptliip,    James    A.,    obit., 

xvni,  541. 
Blanqui,  A.,  sketch,  vi,  65. 
Bias  and  Miest,  cxfx^nments  by, 

viii,  524. 
Blaschko,  Dr.,  oxperimonts  by,  x, 

689;  xii,  672. 
Blashfleld,  E.  H.,  ix,  245. 
Blasphemy,  trial  tor,  viii,  418. 
Blasting  powders,  x,  843. 
Blatchtoni,  Lord^  sketch,  xiv,  655. 
Blatchtbrd,  8.,  vii,  807 ;  ooit.,  xviii, 

541. 
Blatta,  fossil,  illustration,  ix,  368. 
Blavatsky,  II.  P.,  obit.,  xvi,  665. 
Brazil,  xix. 

Bleaching,  a^ent  in,  viii,  115;  im- 
proved process  for,  X,  169. 
Bledsoe,  Dr.  A.  T.,  obit.,  ii,  576. 
Bleibtrou,  Georjf,  obit.,  xvii,  585. 
Bleichroedcr,  G.,  obit.,  xviii,  676. 
Blenheim  Palace  sale  of  pictures, 

xi,  345. 
Bleulerand  Lchmann,  experiments 

by,  vi,  400. 
Blind,  education  of.    See  Howe,  i, 

384. 
Blinn,  Christian,  sketch,  xiv,  619. 
Bliss,  D.  Willard,  sketch,  xiv,  619. 
Bliss,  Edwin  £.,  obit.,  xvii,  534. 
Bliss,  Isaac  G.,  sketch,  xiv,  619. 
BHhs,  p.  C,  obit.,  X,  646. 
Bliss,  Philemon,  sketch,  xiv,  619. 
Blitz,  Signor,  obit.,  ii,  575. 
Blizzard,  illustrated,  xiii,  602. 
Bloch,  M.,  ix,  667. 
Block,  Lieut.,  survey  of  Greenland, 

xii,  316. 
Blodgett,  F.^  obit.,  ii,  576 
Bloemhof,  district  of,  ix,  111. 


Blood,  pressure  of  the,  vi,  748; 
mecnanism  of  arrest  of  haemor- 
rhage, viii^  60 ;.  discoveries  con- 
cerning, viii,  632;  ix,  655;  cir- 
culation of,  xi,  757 ;  temx)erature 
ofj  xii,  673;  specific  gravity  of, 
xii,  673 :  color  of,  xii,  673. 

Bloodhound,  the,  ix,  259. 

Bloomer,  Amelia  Jenks,  obit.,  xix, 
665. 

Blooraington,  Til.,  xv,  120. 

Bloss,  George,  M.  D.,  obit.,  i,  618. 

Blount,  Commissioner,  xviii,  882. 

Bloxam,  Charles  L.,  xii,  109. 

Blueflelds  difficulty,  xix,  646. 

Blue  Licks,  anniversary,  vii,  458. 

Blue  Mountain  peak,  xii,  314. 

Blue  Nile,  the  revolt  on,  viii,  299. 

Bluethner,  J.,  improvements  of  the 
piano  bv,  i,  517. 

Blum,  Robert,  ix^  245. 

Blumcnburg.  Maj.  L.,  obit  ,  i,  618. 

Blunt,  Asa  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  6i9. 

Blunt,  Charles  E.,  obit.,  xvii,  584. 

Blunt,  G.  W.,  obit^iii,  682. 

Blunt,  J.  H.,  obit.,  ix,  614. 

Blunt,  Wilfred,  xii.  842. 

Blunt's  studv  of  Islam,  vi,  440. 

Bluntschli,  J.  G.,  sketch,  vi,  G5. 

Boardman,  G.  S.,  obit.,  ii,  576. 

Boardman,  H.  A.,  obit,  v,  6S9. 

Boas,  F.,  X,  398. 

Boats,  house,  xiii,  416  et  seq.  ;  col- 
lapsable, 93;  submarine,  796; 
folding,  xvi,  703. 

Bobbett,  Albert,  sketch,  xiii,  628. 

Bob  White,  the,  x,  389. 

Boca  Tigris,  illustration,  i,  110. 

Bochfontuine,  experiments  bv,  viii, 
684. 

Bocholtz,  Countess,  death,  v,  659. 

Bocklish.  Dr.,  xii.  679. 

Bocock,  Thomas  S.,  obit.,  xvi,  608. 

Bodenstedt,  F.  M.,  von,  obit.,  xvii, 
586. 

Bodichon,  B.  L.  6.,  obit.,  xvi,  666. 

Bodisco,  W.,  obit.,  iii,  682. 

Bodley,  R.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  624. 

Bod  well.  Joseph  H.,  obit.,  xii,  572. 

Boehm,  Sir  E.,  obit.,  xv,  675. 

Boeresco,  B.j  obit.,  viii,  697. 

Boers,  war  with  the,  vi,  87,  88 ;  viii, 
89,  92;  ix,  112, 118;  x,  86;  dis- 
puted grant  to,  X,  136. 

Boer  trek,  the,  xvi,  107. 

Bogart,  W.  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  624. 

Boflrgs,  C.  S.,  sketchy  xiii,  624. 

Boggs,  Frank  M.^  pnzc  to,  x,  867. 

Bogoslov  Peak,  view  of,  xviii,  88. 

Bo^ot6,  xi,  192;  illustration,  i, 
115. 

Bogy,  L.  V.^  sketch,  ii,  71. 

Boh-cho,  chief\  xii.  81. 

Bohemia,  conflict  of  nationalities 
in,  V,  45;  language  war  in,  ix, 
67 ;  peasants  of,  illustration,  i, 
68 ;  xiv,  61 ;  disorders,  xviii,  64. 

Bohemian  Ausgleich,  xv,  53. 

BOhm,  Dr.,  x,  393,  394. 

Bohmer,  ex|.>eriments  by,  viii,  112. 

Bohn,  Henry  G.,  obit.,  ix,  614. 

Bohnstedt,  L.,  obit.,  x,  657. 

Bois baud  ran,  L.  dc,  metal  dis- 
covered by,  i,  524 ;  experiments 
bv,  iii,  89 ;  vi,  41  ;  ix,  119 ;  x, 
57rt;  xii,  101,109,110. 

Boi.s6  City,  IdaJio^  xvi,  149. 

Boisgobey,  F.,  obit.,  xvi,  665. 

Bojnnowski,  V.,  obit.,  xvii,  686. 

Boker,  G.  H.,  obit,  and  portrait, 
XV,  634. 


Bokhara,  x,  98 ;  Russia  in,  x,  98 ; 
disturbances  in,  xi,  6. 

Bolan  Pass,  the,  seoured  to  Great 
Britain,  i,  74;  occupation  oi 
Quctta,  ii,  70 ;  illustration,  ii,  7<>. 

Bolckow,  Ii.  W.  F.,  obit.,  iii,  650. 

Boldine,  x,  298. 

Bolingsoff^  C,  obit.,  xii,  572. 

Bolivar,  Simon,  statue  of,  x,  861. 

Bolivia,  in  eveiy  volume  but  i; 
silver  in,  x,  99 ,  cinchona,  99 ; 
cotton-tree.  100;  now  city  and 
highway.  100;  map,  ii,  78;  re- 
bellion, ii,  72 ;  war  with  Chili, 
iv,  82 ;  vi,  788 ;  Indian  troubles 
in,  xii,  69 ;  new  route  to  the  :«&, 
69 :  gold  and  nitrate  of  soda  in, 
69 ;  boundary  disputes,  ii,  74 ;  iv. 
29,  82 ;  treaties,  xii,  68 ;  explora- 
tion in,  xiv,  865;  treat}*  with 
Chili,  xviii,  96 ;  xix,  78. 

Boll,  Jacob,  obit.,  v,  589. 

Bolles,  Frank,  xix,  565. 

Bolles,  J.  A.,  obit.,  iii,  C82. 

Bolles,  T.  Dix,  obit.,  xvib,  5^4. 

Bolobo,  king  of,  ix,  167 ;  house  in, 
illustration,  169. 

BoUon,  H.  C,  investigationa  bv.  v. 
98;  ix.46. 

Bolton,  Sarah  T.,  obit.,  xviii,  542. 

Bombay,  improvements  in,  ix,  846 ; 
convention  in^  xi,  438;  illustra- 
tion, i,  408 ;  views  in,  xiv,  42<. 
437. 

Bombay  and  Burmali  Tradin:; 
Company,  x,  115. 

Bombeiger,  J.  H.  A.,  obit.,  xv, 
685. 

Bomb  outrages  in  Spain,  xviii,  697. 

Bomford,  James  V.,  obit.,  xvii,  534. 

Bona,  Algiers,  illustiation,  ii,  l.'>. 

Bona,  Marquis,  obit.,  i,  629. 

Bonaparte,  Anthony,  obit.,  ii.  594. 

Bonaparte,  Constance,  obit.,  i,  629. 

Bonaparte,  £.  P.,  sketch,  iv,  n6. 

Bonaparte,  Eu^ne  Louis,  the 
Prince  Imperial,  sketch,  iv,  h> : 
excitement  concerning,  iv,  \)^\ 
proposal  for  statue  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  iv,  89 ;  v,  842. 

Bonaparte  fanuly,  the,  iv,  85. 

Bonaparte,  J.,  manifesto,  viii,  .^$.V 

Bonaparte,  J.  N.,  obit.,  xviii,  542. 

Bonaparte,  Pierre,  obit.,  vi,  691. 

Bonaparte,  Prince  Luden,  xvi.  6fi.5. 

Bonapartists,  leader  of,  iv,  894. 

Bond,  Hugh  L.,  obit.,  xviii,  .542. 

Bond,  Richard  C,  obit.,  v,  5s9. 

Bond;),  United  States  and  State,  i^.'e 
Indebtedness  and  Finances  of 
United  States,  vii,  892;  State 
legislation  on,  sec  Obligation  of 
Contracts,  vii,  648:  and  stctckr, 
variations  of,  ni,  120 :  mnnidpal. 
ii,  626.  686;  iv,  545,  648,  7i«»: 
railroad  subsidy,  v,  540;  the 
levee,  in  Arkansas,  iii,  23;  re- 
pudiated, iv,  659;  of  Colombia, 
iii,  104;  of  Peru,  iii,  687;  of 
Chili,  iv,  140,  141 ;  of  Arffentioc 
Republic,  v,  21 ;  of  Brazil,  v.  $3 ; 
of  Mexico,  V,  571 ;  issue  of  I'nited 
States,  xvni,  212.  See  alsi^  un- 
der titles  of  States  and  countries 
for  bonded  indebtedness. 

Bone-shaker,  the,  ix,  88. 

Bonetty,  A.,  obit,  iv,  774. 

Bonham,  M.  L.,  ooit.,  xv,  633. 

Bonbeur,  Rosa,  xi,  345,  847. 

Bonn  Conference,  i,  22,  28. 

Bonnat,  Leon,  x,  362. 
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Bonnecliose,    Cai'dinal    de,   obit., 

viii,  697. 
Boniietby-Sibour,  A.,  obit,  i,  B29. 
Bonner, 'Sherwood,  see  McDowell, 

be,  609. 
Bonnejr,  T.  J.,  xt,  48. 
Bonomi,  Joseph^  obit.  Hi,  65Q. 
Bontroux,  expennienta  by,  vii,  92. 
Book-holder,  xvi.  708. 
Book  of  tlie  Deaa,  xiii,  81. 
Book  protector^  xvi,  708. 
Books.     See  Literature. 
Bookwaltcr  collection,  xi,  347. 
Boone ville,  B.    L.    E.,  ublt,  iii, 

632. 
Booth,  Edwin  Thomas,  sketch  and 

portrait,  xviii,  96. 
Booth,  H.  G.,  excursion  of,  iv,  4J7. 
Booth,  James,  obit.,  iii,  651. 
Booth,  J.  C,  experiments  by,  viii, 

522 ;  ix,  475 ;  sketch,  xiii,  624. 
Booth,  J.  W.,  obit,  i,  613. 
Booth,  Mary  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  619. 
Booth,  Newton,  obit,  xvii,  584. 
Booth,  Sir  E.  G.,  obit.,  i,  629. 
Booth^  W.  C,  obit,  i,  618. 
Boracic  acid,  antiseptic  properties 

of,  i,  96;  vii,  816;  theory  of,  ix, 

809. 
Borote  of  quinine,  x,  299. 
Borax  beds,  xvi,  862. 
B'>rdcaux  clocks,  the,  iv,  344. 
Borel,  Gen.,  sketch,  ii,  320. 
Borelly,  discoveries  by,  ii,  44,  46 ; 

iv,  61 ;  rii,  21. 
Bor^ss,  C.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  685. 
BoiTfhese,  Prince,  travels,  vi,  826. 
Bonrnis-Desbordcs  Expedition,  vii, 

335. 
Borie,  Adolph  E.,  obit.,  v,  590. 
Borijer,  L^on,  obit,  xi,  711. 
Borlinetto,  invention  of,  x,  846. 
Borneo,    vi,    829;    North  Borneo 

Co.,  ibid. ;  discussed  in  Spain, 

vi,  819 ;  North,  vii,  68 ;  xiii,  97  ; 

British,  xiVj  898. 
Bornstein,   Bichard,    experiments 

by,  xi,  539. 
Boro-glvoeridc,  viii,  95. 
Borro,  Luigi,  obit.,  xi,  710. 
Borrow.  Georsre,  obit.,  vi,  691. 
Bort,   Teisserenc   de,  on  w^eather 

prediction,  xi,  546 ;  xii,  49<.). 
Bosco,  Baron  del,  obit,  vi,  691. 
Bosh  way,  xii,  81. 
Bo^io,  A.  S.,  sketcli,  i,  74. 
Bosnia,  i,  756;  xtx,  64;  maps,  i, 

751,  764;  article  on,  in  Beriin 

Treaty,  iii,  257  ;  v,  46 ;  land  ten- 
ure tnc  cause  of  troubles  in,  ix, 

64  ^  xiv,  64. 
Bosnians,  illustration,  1,  767. 
Boss,  Emil,  ix.  543,  545. 
Boss,  Lewis,  ooservations  by,  viii, 

24 ;  prize  to,  vii«  42 ;  xi,  50. 
Boston,  xi,  160;  anniversary  of,  v, 

501 ;    foreijrn    exhibition,    viii, 

825 ;  art  dub  exhibition,  xi,  347  ; 

view  of,  i,  510;  state  liouse,  i, 

513 ;  water,  xix,  774. 
BoKtvvick,  A.  £.,  experiments,  xi, 

539. 
Bos  worth,  Joseph,  sketch,  i,  75. 
Botanical  club,  xviii,  31. 
Botanical  mu>eum,  Brazil,  xi,  98. 
Botanists,  eminent,  ix,  90- 9G. 
Botany,  ix,  90 ;  fossil,  96. 
Boteler,  A.  R.,  obit,  xvii,  535. 
Botkin,  J.  D.,  nominated,  xiii,  461. 
Botkin,  T.,  impeached,  xvi,  403. 
Botocudo  Indians,  i,  78. 


Botta,  Anne  C\  L.,  obit,  and  por- 
trait, xvi,  608. 

Botta,  Vincenzo,  obit,  xix,  666. 

Bottesinij  G.,  sktBtch,  xiv,  656. 

Bottger,  mvcntion,  viii.  641. 

BOttijrer,  K.  V.,  obit,  iii,  661. 

Bottle-tree,  i,  63. 

Bouchard,  J.,  invention  by,  x,  784. 

Boucher,  x,  864. 

Boucicault,  Dion,  x,  92 ;  sketch  and 
portrait,  XV,  72. 

Boudinot,  £.  0.,  obit,  xv,  685. 

Boughton,  G.  H.,  x,  365;  xi,  84. 

Bou<ruereau,  x,  862,  868,  867 ;  xii, 
275. 

B:milIon,  illustration,  i,  71. 

Boulanger,  Gen.,  xi,  856^  steel- 
plate  portrait,  852 ;  xii,  291 ; 
demonstration  in  favor  of,  xii, 
292 ;  election  of,  xiv.  383 ;  meas- 
ures against  him,  885 ;  flii^ht  and 
trial,  337  ;  obit,  xvi,  665. 

Boulanpsm,  xiii,  847. 

Bout  ton,  Probert  and  Soward,  elec- 
tric lamp  of,  viii,  803. 

Boult.S.,  obit,!,  629. 

Boundaries,  disputed,  between 
Kussia  and  Great  Britain  in  Asia, 
x,  2,  4,  S.et  seq.;  xi,  876  j  Tur- 
key and  Greece,  v,  688 ;  vi,  859 : 
war  tiireatenca,  vi,  874;  new 
line,  vi,  377,  840 ;  vii,  871 ;  of 
Montenejfro.  xii,  774;  Montene- 
gro and  Turkey,  v,  642,  687,  688 ; 
viii^  649 ;  Roumania  and  Bul- 
garm,  v,  660;  Roumania  and 
Austria- Hungary,  xii,  720;  Bul- 
garia and  Servia,  xii,  786 ;  Swit- 
zerland and  Baden,  v,  677;  of 
Canadian  provinces,  v,  118;  vii, 
216;  ix,  264-266;  British  East 
Africa  and  Italian  possessions, 
xix,  2;  California  and  Nevada, 
xix,  511 ;  Michigan  and  Wiscon- 
sin, xix,  685;  settlement  of  l)e- 
tween  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  xix,  618;  between 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  xix, 
237;  Chili  and  Argentine  Re- 
public, xix,  121 ;  Peru  and  Ec- 
uador, xix,  248;  United  States 
and  British  America,  i.  882; 
Mexico  and  Guatemala,  iii,  415 ; 
iv,  462;  vi,  379;  official  docu- 
ments, vi,  570 :  settled,  vii,  875 ; 
Honduras  and  Salvador,  xii,  860 ; 
Costa  Rica  and  Colombia,  v,  118 : 
vi,  112;  Colombia,  Brazil,  ana 
Bolivia,  ii,  74;  Colombia  and 
Venezuela,  viii.  139 ;  Bolivia  and 
C^hili,  iv,  29,  82 ;  Bolivian  trea- 
ties, xii,  G8;  Brazilian,  ix^  96; 
Chili  and  Argentine  Republic,  ii, 
28 ;  iii,  12,  20,  22 ;  iv,  187 ;  set- 
tled, VI,  25 ;  Chill  and  Peru,  viii, 
121 ;  Peru  and  Ecuador,  xii,  661 ; 
of  Guiana,  viii,  66:  arbitration 
of  United  Statos,  vi,  777,- 778; 
between  New  York  and  Connec- 
ticut, V,  195;  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  viii,  564:  xii,  643 ; 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  iii, 
U36 ;  Maryland  and  Virginia,  i, 
602 ;  vii,  507 ;  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, ii,  12;  of  Texas,  vii,  794; 
Euroj)ean  nations*  in  Africa,  xii, 
803,  304;  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia, xviii,  711. 

Boundary  of  Netherlands,  xiii,  87. 

Bounties',  xiii,  472. 

Bourbeau,  L.  0.,  obit.,  ii,  594. 


Bourbourzo,  M.,  ix,  477. 
Bourchardat,  A.^bit,  xi,  710. 
Bourse,  Nicolas  P.,  obit,  xi,  710. 
Bourgcoise,  C.  A.,  obit,  xi,  711. 
Bourget,  I.,  obit.,  x,  667. 
Bourn  amendment,  the,  xiii,  716. 
Boussingault,  obit.,  xii^  624. 
Boutaric,  E.  P.,  obit,  iii,  651. 
Boutell,  Rev.  C,  obit.,  ii,  694. 
BoutoUj  Nathaniel,  sketcli,  iii,  69. 
Bouvene,  E.  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  656. 
Bouvier^  Alexis,  obit.,  xvii.  686. 
Bove,  Lieut.,  expedition,  vi,  888 ; 

xii,  624. 
Bovee,  Marvin  II.,  sketch,  xiii,  624. 
Bovy,  F.  A.,  obit.,  ii,  594. 
Bow'ditch,  Henry  Ingcrsoll,  obit., 

xvii,  685. 
Bowditch,  H.  P.,  ex])eriment6,  vi, 

761 J  xi,  46;  xii,  671. 
Bowditch,  J.  I.,  sketch,  xiv,  620. 
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the.  xii,  74. 

Buffalo  wood,  xix,  557. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  xi,  162;  view  of,  i, 
601 ;  water,  xix,  774. 

Buffum,  Jnmes  N.,obit.,  xii,  574. 

Buford,  Thomas,  iv,  541. 

Bu|;bee,  S.  C,  ooit.,  ii.  576. 

Building  and  Loan  Astsociations, 
viii,  85 ;  xiii,  245. 

Bulas,  tribe  of  the,  v,  291 . 

Bulgaria,  iii.  65 :  xix,  86 ;  map,  ii, 
722;  in  tne  Berlin  Ti-eaty,  iii, 
256;  first  Parliament,  iv,  95; 
election  of  prince,  iv,  97  ;  dis- 
turbances, iv,  98 :  national  debt, 
V,  67 ;  Constitution  annulled,  vi, 
78;  vii,  73;  viii,  74;  ix,  101 ;  x, 
105 ;  conflict  with  Servia,  ix,  102, 
738  ;  revolution,  x,  107 ;  Servian 
action,  x,  109;  Greek,  x,  109; 
Turkish,  x,  110 ;  of  the  great  pow- 
ers, x,  1 11 ;  union  with  Ea^'t  Rou- 
meiia,  ix,  103 ;  conference  to  set- 
tle, X,  752-755  5  victory  of  Eng- 
land, X,  754 ;  XI,  100 ;  Alexander 
dethroned,  xi,  103 ;  restored,  xi, 
104 ;  abdication,  xi,  104  ^  the  re- 
gency, xi,  106;  treaty  of  friond- 
>h\p  with  Servia,  xi,  108;  the 
huHsians  in.  xij  891 ;  election 
of  Ferdinand,  xii,  80 ;  new  Cul)- 
inet,  xii,  SO;  xiii.  111 ;  xiv,  95; 
XV,  80;  xvi,  96;  xvii,  69;  xviii, 
114;  revision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, xviii,  116. 

Bulgarian  ccstumes,  i,  7«)7. 

BuliTiiris,  D.,  obit.,  iii,  651. 

Bull  Dupu*,  tribe  of,  vi,  330. 

Bulkley,  J.  W.,  sketch,  xiii^  626. 

Bull,  dephosphorization,  viii,  521. 

Bull,  Richard  H.,  obit.,  xvii,  538. 

Bui  lard.  Asa,  sketch  ^  xiii,  626. 

Bull-fignts,  motion  tor  schools  for 
toreadors  in  Spain,  v,  671 ;  xii, 
504. 

Bulloch,  W.  H.,  be,  502,  508,  505, 
513. 

Bullock,  R.  B.,  trials  of,  iii,  872. 


Bullock,  W.  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  621. 

Bull  Run,  battle  of,  x,  652. 

Bull-terrier,  the,  ix,  260. 

Btilow,  HeiT  von,  x,  419. 

Btilow,  Hans  G.  von,  obit.,  xix, 
610. 

Buloz,  F.,  obit.,  ii,  595. 

Bulwer,  Sir  Henry,  x,  187. 

Bunco,  O.  B.,  obit,  and  port.,  xv, 
637. 

Bunda,  Gk?n.,  iv,  727. 

Bundy,  Jonas  M.,  obit.,  xvi,  609. 

Bungay,  G.  W.,  obit.,  x-vii  588. 

BuUKC,  Dr.  A.,  ix,  848;  xh,  816. 

Bunker,  D.  M.,  prize  to,  x.  867. 

Bunker,  Robert,  obit.^  xvii,  588. 

Bunsen,  Baroness,  obit.,  i,  680. 

Bunsen,  Robert  W.,  xii,  412. 

Bunzl,  Julius,  obit.,  xii,  574. 

Buoys,  v,  461;  signal,  viii,  721, 
722. 

Burbank,  Alfred  P.,  obit.,  xix, 
667. 

Bureh,  J.  C,  sketch,  vi,  76. 

Burchard,  S.  D.,  obit,  xvi,  609. 

Burdach,  E.,  obit,  i.  680. 

Burdcau,  Auguste,  ooit,  xix,  610. 

Burden- Sandei^n,  J.  S.,  ix,  660 
X,  160;  port.,  xviii,  81. 

Bureau,  Achillc,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 

Bureau  of  Education  of  the  U.S., 
xix,  248. 

Burgers,  T.  F.,  obit.,  vi,  691. 

Burgess,  Edward,  obit,  xvi,  609. 

Burgess,  Henry,  obit.,  xi,  711. 

Bui>ress,  Walter  S.,  obit,  xvii,  538. 

Btir^n,  invention  of,  vi,  258. 

Burial,  regulations  for,  in  Great 
Britain,  i,  860 ;  of  the  unbaptized. 
i.  28:  of  dissenters  in^  parish 
cnurcn-yardsj  ii,  17,  66;  in,  18; 
r,  16,  17:  discussed  in  Parlia- 
ment, V,  841 ;  law  of,  xiii,  116. 

Burke,  Denis  F.,  obit,  xviii,  548. 

Burke,  £.  A.,  defalcation,  xiv,  518. 

Burke,  Sir  J.  B..  obit.,  xvii,  586. 

Burke,  T.  H.,  obit,  vii,  645.  See 
Phoenix  Park  Murders. 

Burke,  T.  M,.  obit,  viiij  597. 

Burleigh,  C.  C.,  obit,  iii,  683. 

Burleigh,  J.  H.,  obit.,  ii,  576. 

Burleigh,  Lord,  x,  722. 

Burlingame,  A.,  ambassador  fnmi 
China,  iii,  810 ;  treaty,  vii,  387. 

Burlington,  Iowa,  xiv,'  450 ;  xvii, 
108. 

Burlinuton,  Vt,  xvii,  108. 

Bui-mah,  iv,  98;  v,  68;  xi,  110; 
map,  iv,  99 :  xi.  111 :  Chinese  in- 
fluence in,  iv,  143;  British  in, 
vii,  416;  x,  112;  state  barge,  il- 
lustration, X,  118;  conflict  with 
Great  Britain,  x,  114;  a  Burmese 
colonel,  illustration,  x,  114 ;  rela- 
tions with  France,  x,  114,  115; 
annexation  by  Great  Britain,  x, 
115;  conflict  with  China,  x,  i15; 
xii,  81;  warfare  in,  xii,  81,  83; 
English  rule  established,  xii,  82 ; 
petroleum  in,  xii,  84;  ruby- 
mines,  xii,  84;  xiii,  437;  xiv, 
429 :  XV,  486 :  xvi,  377. 

Bumabv,  Frederick  G.,  ix,  304; 
sketcu  and  portrait,  x,  115. 

Bume-Jones,  Edward,  x,  360;  xi, 
846;  xii.  277,  278. 

Bumes,  Alexander,  xi,  2. 

Bumes,  James  N.,  sketch,  xiv,  621. 

Burnett,  Sir  J.  II..  obit,  i,  630. 

Burnett,  W.  B.,  obit,  ix,  603. 

Bumham,  Horace  B.,  obit,  xix,  56s 
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Burnham,  S.  W.,  disoovcries  and 

cxperimoDts  bv,  iii,  88;   v,  86, 

vii,  36 ;  viii,  2(). 
fiurabam,  T.  O.  H.  P.,  obit.,  xvi, 

610. 
Bumhem,  6.  W.,  obit.,  x,  646. 
BurDii,  Kev.  J.,  obit,  i,  680. 
BuniH,  Robort,  hi»  cottage,  i,  857. 
Burns,  Sir  6.,  obit.,  xv,  675. 
Burns,  VV.  W.,  obit.,  xvii,  538. 
Bumside,  Ambrose  £.,  sketcti,  vi, 

76  ;  statue  of,  xii,  280. 
Burnside,  John,  nketch,  vi,  77. 
Bumside  Will  Case,  vii,  486. 
Burr,  D.  J.,  obit,,  i,  614. 
Burrell,  Sir  Percy,  sketch,  i,  82. 
Burril,  observations  by.  vi,  669. 
Burritt,  Elihu,  sketcb,  iv,  102. 
Burroughs,  J.  C,  obit.,  xvii,  688. 
Burroughs,  William,  obit.,  i,  614. 
Burrows,  Sir  J.  C,  obit.,  i,  680. 
Bureian,  C,  obit.,  viii,  598. 
Burstal,  Edward,  obit.,  xi,  711. 
Burt,  W.  A.,  X,  401. 
Burtis,  Divine,  obit.,  xii,  574. 
Burton,  Capt.,  theory  of,  iii,  861. 
Burton,  Harry,  x^  454. 
Burton,  J.  R.,  obit.,  i,  680. 
Burton,   Nathaniel  J.,   obit,  xii, 

674. 
Burton,  Sir  R.  F.,  sketch  and  port., 

XV,  86. 
Bur  well,  T.,  obit,  xvi,  610. 
Buschmann.  J.  K.  £.,  obit,  v,  598. 
Bushipen,  illustration,  ii,  86. 
Bashnell,  Horace,  sketch,  i,  82. 
Busk,  G^rge,  obit.,  xi^  711. 
Buss,  F.  J.  von,  obit,  iii,  651. 
Buss,  Frances  M.,  obit,  xix,  610. 
Bustapd,  Australian,  ii,  51. 
Butcher,  Samuel,  sketch,  i,  82. 
Butler,  Benjamin  F.,  x,  427,  428 ; 

obit  and  port. ,  xviii,  548. 
Butler,  Mrs.  B.  F.,  obit,  i,  614. 
Butler,  C.  M.,  obit,  xv,  688. 
Butler,  B.  I.,  obit,  vi,  679. 
Butler,  David,  obit,  xvi,  610. 
Butler,  George  B.,  onit,  xi,  667. 
Butler,  T.  L.,  obit,  v,  590. 
Butler,  W.  O.,  sketch,  v,  70. 
Batner,  Dr.,  xi,  378. 
Butt,  Isaac,  sketch,  iv,  108. 
Butt,  Sir  C.  P.,  obit,  xvii,  687. 
Butte  City,  Mon.,  copper  works  at, 

X,  577 ;  xvi,  150. 
Butter,  analysis  of,  xiii,  144. 
Butterfleld,  Horatio  Q.,  obit.,  xix, 

568. 
Butter  in  Iowa,  xviii,  408. 
Buttlnger,  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  628. 
Buttre,  John  C,  obit,  xviii,  544. 
Buximc,  xi,  290. 
Buxton,  D.  W.,  xii,  674,  679. 
Buys-Ballot,  xi,  539:  iv,  798. 
Bynner,  Edwin  L.,  ooit,  xviii,  544. 
Byron,  Henry  J.,  obit.,  ix,  616. 

Caballero,F., sketch,  i^  82:  ii,  595. 

Cabanel,  Alexandre,  x,  862;  xii, 
276 ;  sketch,  xiv,  658. 

Cabat,  N.  L.,  obit.,  xviii,  677. 

Cabell,  James  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  621. 

Cable-railways,  xi,  122;  illustra- 
tions, 122-125. 

Cables,  Atlantic,  viii,  838 ;  Protec- 
tion of  Submarine,  viii,  76 ;  ix, 
889.    See  Cordage. 

Cable,  submarine,  xiii,  574 ;  trac- 
tion, xiv,  295. 

Cabrera,  Count,  sketch,  i,  82. 

Cabul,  map,  iv,  18 ;  view  of,  ii,  6. 


Caceres,  Gen.,  ix,  649 ;  x,  686, 687. 

Cadmium,  atomic  weight  ot,  vi,  98. 

Caesium,  isolation,  of,  vii,  97. 

Caffarel,  Gen.,  xii,  294. 

Caffre  War,  the,  ii,  85:  iii,  7,  81 ; 
iv,  128, 129;  revolt,  xix,  108. 

Caffres,  the.  See  Basutos,  and  Bo- 
chuanaland. 

Cahensly  agitation,  the,  xvi,  774. 

Caillaux,  Lug^ne,  li,  819. 

Caillet  ae  Poncv,  experiments  by, 
vi,  751. 

Cailletet,  M.  Le,  liquctiiotion  of 
{irases  by,  ii,  89 ;  ix,  484 ;  x,  162 ; 
illuBtrati(m,  ii,  89. 

('ain,  Auffuste,  obit,  xix,  610. 

Caine,  J.  T.,  nominated,  xiii,  888. 

Caird,  Sir  J.,  obit,  xvii,  587. 

Cairn,  Richard  liarvey,  obit.,  xii, 
575. 

Cairns,  Hugh  MncCalmont,  Earl, 
land  act  of,  x,  457 ;  obit,  x,  657. 

Cairns,  Robert^  obit,  i,  614. 

Cairo,  111.,  xviii,  158. 

Cairo,  street  in,  illustration^  i,  246. 

Cairoli,  Benedetto,  sketch,  xiv,  668. 

Calauan,  M.  E.,  obit.,  xv,  688. 

Calcutta  exhibition,  ix,  407 ;  view 
of  buildings  and  monument  in, 
1,404. 

Caldecott,  Randolph,  obit,  xi,  711. 

Calderon,  Centenary,  vi,  819. 

Calderon,  G.,  vi,  788.  See  Peru, 
Chili,  and  the  United  States,  vi, 
788. 

Calderon,  Philip  H.,  x,  864 :  xi,  845 

Caldwell,  C.  H.  B.,  obit,  ii,  576. 

Caldwell,  S.  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  622. 

Calendar,  the  Gregorian,  vii^  871. 

Calendar-stone,    Aztec  sacrificial 
ix,  17,  18;  illustration,  ix,  18. 

Caley,  Dr.,  operation  by,  x,  742. 

Calf-feeder,  xvi,  708. 

Calgary,  xiii,  160. 

Calhoun,  J.  C,  statue  of,  xii,  280. 

Calhoun,  S.  H.,  obit,  i,  614. 

Calico-printing,  xii,  109. 

California,  in  every  volume;  map 
of  Yosemito  Valley,  iii,  80 ;  views 
in,  ii,  81,  82 ;  iii,  71, 72 ;  railroad 
questions,  i,  85;  iv,  112,  117; 
vii,  7S;  taxation,  i,  86,  87;  vi, 
80,  84;  labor  questions,  iii,  69, 
73 ;  iv,  109 ;  v,  77 ;  irrijfation, 
iii,  72;  ix,  104;  x,  118;  con- 
tested land-titles,  v,  77;  new 
constitution,  v,  77;  petroleum 
and  asphaltum,  xii,  88;  wines 
and  fruits,  iii,  80;  iv,  119;  vi, 
79;  X,  117;  xi,  128;  disposal  of 
(UbrU,  iii,  72;  v,  78;  vi,  78; 
vii,  76;  ix,  105;  cod-flsbing,  x, 
118 ;  pro|ieot  to  divide  into  two 
states,  xii,  88;  population,  xvi, 
98 ;  midwinter  cxpobition,  xviii, 
120;  xix,  91.  Chinese  in.  See 
Chinese  m  United  States. 

California,  Lower,  xiii,  647. 

Callaway,  H.,  obit,  xv,  676. 

Calthrop,  Claude,  obit,  xviii,  677. 

Calverley,  Charles  S..  obit,  ix,  616. 

Calvert,  G.  H.,  sketcli,  xiv,  622. 

Calvin,  John,  proposed  monu- 
ment to,  ix,  607. 

Calvinistic  Methodist  Church,  xiii, 
705. 

Cam,  Diego,  ix,  168;  xii^  806. 

Cam  bier,  explorations,  iii,  861. 

Cambodia,  ix,  839;  x,  118;  insur- 
rection in,  X,  118. 

Cambridge,  xi,  168 ;  water,  xix,  774. 


Cambridge,  Duchesa  of,  sketch, 
xiv,  659. 

Cambyses,  x,  607. 

Camden,  xi,  168;  water,  xix,  774. 

Cameron,  plan  for  exploration,  ii, 
829. 

Cameron,  C.  S.,  obit,  xvi,  610. 

Cameron,  D.  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  660. 

Cameron,  D.^observations,  vii,  39. 

Cameron,  J.  Donald,  sketch,  i,  KS. 

Cameron,  Simon,  sketch  and  port., 
xiv,  622. 

Cameron,  Vamey  L.,  obit,  xix. 
610. 

Cameroons,  ix,  864^  865:  x,  119; 
xi,  129 ;  complications  with  Eng- 
land, X,  119 ;  revolt  against  the 
German  government,  x,  121  ; 
mountain  districts,  x,  122;  Ma- 
hiu  district,  X,  1;^  ;  ooniproml>c 
with  England,  x,  128,  895. 

Cammarota,  F.,  obit,  i,  680. 

Camoens,  tercentenary  of,  v,  62S. 

Camp,  Frederick  E.,  oVit,  xvi,  61». 

Camp,  Himro,  obit,  xviii,  544. 

Camp,  Maxime  du,  obit.,  xix,  611. 

Campatrna,  view  of  the,  i,  419 ;  rec- 
lamation of.  viii,  454. 

Campbell,  Allen,  obit.,  xLx,  568. 

Campbell,  A.,  obit,  xv,  638. 

Campbell,  Sir  A.,  obit,  xvii,  6&7- 

Campbcll,  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 

Campbell,  Douglas,  obit.,  x\iii, 
544. 

Campbell.  Sir  Gcoi^,  xi,  48 ;  obit, 
xvii,  687. 

Campbell,  J.  A.,  obit,  v,  591. 

Campbell,  J.  A.,  sketch,  xiv^  622. 

Campbell,  Jabez  P.,  obit,  xvi,  610. 

Campbell,  James,  obit,  xviii,  641. 

Campbell,  J.  F.,  x,  588. 

Campbell,  J  L.,  obit,  xi,  667. 

Carajsbell,  J.  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 

Campbell,  J.  V.,  obit,  xv,  689. 

Campbell,  Judge,  x,  825. 

Campbell,  Mar^raret  W,,  iv,  5f>8. 

Campbell,  T.  C,  obit,  ii,  676. 

Campbell,  Tunis  G.,  obit.,  xvi,  61 1. 

Campbell,  W.  H.,  obit,  xv,  689, 

Campenon,  Gen.,  xi,  25,  375,  776. 

Campero,  Gen.,  ix,  88. 

Cainphausen,  W.,  obit,  x,  658. 

Campos.  Martinez,  ix,  741. 

Camps  ror  boys,  xiii,  120. 

Cana  in  Galilee,  Ntone  from^  x,  87. 

Canada,  Dominion  of,  xiii,  875; 
xiv,  275;  xv,  267;  xxi,  25b; 
xvii,  289 ;  xviii,  262 ;  xix,  \  5.  St-e 
Dominion. 

Canada,  Clem,  obit,  v,  591. 

Canada,  immigration  in,  xix,  98. 

Canadians,  attempt  to  repatriate, 
ix,  676. 

Canals,  interooeanic,  i,  117.  2o8: 
iii.  105;  iv.840;  v,200;  vi,662; 
vii,  279;  viii,  581:  ix,  692;  see 
also  Interoceanio  Canal,  iv,  5i')3: 
of  New  York  State,  xviii,  622; 
and  Panama  Canal^  vi,  714;  xii. 
138;  Panama,  xviii,  178;  xix, 
145 ;  obligations  of  United  States, 
V,  879 ;  Suez,  i,  244,  £47,  355 ; 
ii,  263,  270;  lii^  26S:  xix,  254; 
enlargement,  viii,  307 ;  xii,  240 ; 
proposed,  to  the  Sahara,  i,  264 ; 
Chinese  Grand,  iii,  891:  Ob 
to  Yencsei,  iii,  868;  Kran,  vi, 
244 ;  projected  in  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Holland,  vi,  244; 
V,  249;  the  North  Sea,  i,  258, 
854,  588;  x,  417;  xi,  8^8;  Co- 
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rinth,  iri,  248;  viii,  808;  xvUi,  xvii,  74;  xviii,  120.   8oe  Cape  of  Carlflson,  Erland,  oUt.,  xix,  568. 

70;  proposed  Zuyder  Zee,  i.  254;  Qood  Hope.  Carlyle,    Thoma»,    letter    on    die 

in  Switzerland,  iii,  291 ;    Black  Cape  Horn,  view  of,  ill,  12.  Eastern  question,  ij,  865;  sketch. 

Sea  to  Caspian,  i,  258;  Volga-  Cape  of  Good  Hope^x,  184;  xi,188;  vi,  89. 

Don.  xi,  878;  proposed  Missis-  observatory  at,  ix,  47,  58;  dia-  Carmiebael,  Dr.,  experiments  by, 

sippi,  V,  879,  719;  vi,  410;  vii,  uionds  at,  x,  185 ;  forests,  x,  185 ;  ix,  728,  729. 

381;  proposed  Florida,  iv,  877:  forests,  x,  185;  xii,  91;  annexa-  Carnarvon,  Earl  of,  x,  419,  455; 

vii,  812;    viii,    809  j    proposea  tion  of  Zululnnd    and    disfmn-  portrait,  x,  451;    sketch,    449; 

Cape  Cod,  V,  247 ;  xii,459;  pro-  chisement  of  natives,    xii,    92.  obit.,  xv,  675. 

po«ed  Hudson  and  East  Klvcr,  See  Cape  Colony.  Carn6,  Count  dc,  sketch,  i,  88. 

lii,   291 ;    v,    250 ;    iVom   Lake  Cape  Robert  Lincoln,  ix,  34.  Camecrie,  Andrew,  quoted,  xi,  867. 

Huron  to  Lake  Ontario,  iv,  240;  Capo  Sabine,  an  island,  ix,  80.  Camoily,  T.,  discoveries  by,  vi, 

DTOj^ed  from  Baltimore  to  At-  Cape  Town,  view  of,  ii,  85.  405;  ix,  119;  xii,  100,  111. 

lantic  Ocean,  iii,  239,  521 ;   iv,  Capello,  B.,  explorations   by,  iv,  Carney,  Thomas,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 

5S9;    Columbia,     ii,     627;    in  405;  v,  293.  Camochnn,  John  M..  obit.,  xii,  575. 

Ciinada,  v^  219;  Welland,  vii,  Capello,  Hermencgildo,  x,  894.  Camot,  Lazare  U.,  sketch,  xiii,  660. 

215;  Lachmc,  iv,  821 ;  Chii^ec-  Capen,  Francis  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  628.  Camot,  Marie  Francois  Sadi,  v* 

to,  vi,  244;  Erie,  new  mocle  for  Capen,  Nahum,  obit.,  xi.  667.  281 ;  sketch  and  portrait,  xii,  98 

Sropcllinff    boats   on,    iv^    845;  Capem,  Edward,  obit.,  xix,  611.  289,297. 

ew  York  Assembly  on^  hi,  616 ;  Cafierton,  A.  T.,  sketch,  i,  88.  Camot,  President,  assassination  of. 


abolition  of  tolls,   vi,  651 ;  St.     Capital  coses,  appeal  in,  xiv,  229.  xix.  290. 


456;  Nictiroi^ua,  with  map,  xiii,        mission  on  mnde  of,  xii,  548.  139;  (gateway  on  Stronjr^s  Island, 

614 ;  Illinois  and  Michigan,  xv,  Capitol  at  Washinirton,  i,  784.  illustration,  x,  141 ;  the  King's 

428;  xix,  361 ;  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Cappa,  Carlo  A.^  obit.,  xviii,  544.  house,  illustration,  x,  148;  dit»- 

xix.  99.  Capponi,  Marquis,  sketch,  i,  88.  covery  of,  x,  188;  Spanish  claim 

Canalization  of  rivers,  xiv,  293.  Capriles,  Senor,  x,  140,  141.  to,  x,  140:  German  flag  planted, 

i'anal  tolls,  xvii,  194.  Caprin's  resi«fnation,  xix,  819.  x,  141 ;  aiplomatio  correspond- 

Canandaigua,  xv,  121.  Capron,  S.  M.,  obit.,  iii,  634.  enoc^  x,  142;  mins  in,  x,  140; 

Canaris,  C.,  obit.,  ii,  595.  Carboazotine,  x,  143.  mediation  by  the  Pope,  x,  144; 

Canbyj  Gen.,  x,  481.  Carbolic  acid,  test  tor,  iii,  92 ;  pol-        rebellion,  xu,  741. 

Canceling  machines,  xii,  689.  soning  by,  viii,  752.  ^ — ^' —  '* -*"' 

("anoor,  cures  tor,  X,  298,  299.  Carbon,  water  on  alloys  containing, 

Candahar,  bottle  near,  v,  7,  cvac-        iii,  91;  in  iron,  vi*,  97;   satura-  Caronj  R.  £^  obitr,  i,  630. 

uated  by  the  British  and  taken        tion  capacity  of,  ix,  424;  study  ot  Carpcnder,  £.  W.,  obit.,  ii,  576. 

by  Ayoob,  vi.  3;  map,  v,  7;        compounds  ot"  x,  148, 149.  Carpenter,  Henry,  obit.,  xii,  575. 


Caroline.  Queen,  obit.,  vi,  691. 
Caron,  A.  P.,  knighted,  x,  129. 


Canning,  Josiah  D.,  obit.,  xvii,  639.  Carbonate  of  soda,  xii,  108.  Carr,  Comyns,  x,  847. 

Canning,  Sir  S.    See  Stratford  de  Carbondale,  Pa.,  xviii,  155.  Carr,  £.  L.^  nominated,  xiii,  594. 

BedclifFe.  Carbonic  acid,  in  the  nir,  viii,  120.  Carr^,  M.,  invention  by,  iii,  270. 

Cannon,  Anthonv,  obit.,  xvi,  611.  Carbonic  oxide^  xii,  108.  Carriere,  J.,  obit.,  xviu,  577. 

Canoes,  ix,  107 ;  Papuan  double,  ix,  Cai'^building,  xiii,  128.  Carriers,  common,  xviii.  221. 

116;   Feejec,  ix,   117;    illustra-  Cardinals^  creation  of,  i,  703;  iv,  Carriers,  mechanical,  xii,  94. 

tions,  ix,  116  tt  seq.  773 :  vu,  724  ;  the  first  Americtm,  Carrington,  Col.,  engagement  with 

Canon  City,  Col.,  xviii,  154.  x,  6C8.  Basutos,  v,  81,  82. 

Can-opener,  xvi,  705.  Cardozo,  L.  F.,  sentence  and  par-  Carroll,  Anna  K.,  obit.,  xix,  568. 

Canovas,  retirement  of,  vi,  818 ;  ix,        don  of,  iv,  820.  Carroll,  J.  W.  U.,  obit.,  xvi,  611. 

741  ;  X,  140,  148.  Cardozo,  T.  W.,  impeachment,  i,  Carroll,  Samuel  S.,  obit..  xWii,  544. 

Cantageul,    F.    F.    J.,   obit.,  xii,        561.  Carrathers,  R..  obit.,  iii,  652. 

625.  Cardwell,  Edward,  obit.,  xi,  712.  Carrathers,  William,  xi,  48. 

u T    TT    rp    „    o    ^r:-.  /.„-...    A    T^    «::   oin  Carson  City,  Ncv.,  xvi,  151. 

Carter,  B.,  on  eye-sight,  vi,  272. 
Carter,  H.  A.  P.,  obit.,  xvi,  667. 

„ -  _     , ,       ,  -  Carter,  Sir  J.,  obit.,  iii,  652. 

everv  volume.  Carillon  chimes,  x,  611.  Carter,  Oscar  C.  S.,  x,  158. 

Canterbury  Cathedral,  iii,  401.  Carinthia,  discovery  in^  ix,  28.  Carter,  Robert,  sketch,  xiv,  628. 

Canterbury  Convocation,  xiii,  15.  Carl  Anton,  Prince,  obit.,  x,  658.  Carter,  Samuel  P.,  obit.,  xvi,  611. 

Cantilever  bridge,  viii,  313.  Carl^  King  of  Wurtemberg,  obit..  Carter,  T.  H.,  obit.,  xix,  568. 

Canton,  view  of,  i,  111;   riots  in,        xvi,  667.  Carteret,  A ntoine,  sketch, xiv, 659. 

viii,  128 ;  xiii,  160.  Carl,  Piiuee,  obit.,  viii.,  598.  Carthage,  Mo.,  xv,  121. 

Cantwell,  £.  P.  C,  obit.,  xvi,  611.  Carle,  James,  obit.,  xvii,  589.  Cartter,  David  K.,  obit,  xii,  675. 

Cantwell.  J.  C,  x,  400.  Carlen,  E.  F.,  obit.,  xvii,  587.  Carvalho,  H.  de,  xi,  871. 

Canvas,  aecoration  with,  ix,  245.  Carles,  W<  R.«  x,  397.  Cury,  J.  C.,  obit.,  ix,  604. 

Capalti,  Cardinal,  obit.,  ii,  596.  Carlile,  John  S.,  obit.,  iii,  634.  Casa  Grande,  xiv,  17. 

Cape  Colony,  and  Souln  AfVica,  in  Carlin,  John,  obit.,  x\i,  611.  Casami^jor^  P.,  experiments  by,  vi, 

every  volume  except  i ;  map,  iv,  Carlisle,  James  M.,  obit.,  ii,  576.  852;  viii.  12. 

122 ;'  view  in,  ii,  85 ;  natives,  il-  Carlisle,    John    Griffin,    Speaker,  Casamicoiola  destroyed,  viii,  285. 

Instr&tion,    86;    diamond-fields,        sketch  and  port.,  viii,  93;  sketch  Cananova,  Antonio,  xi,  343. 

Lx,  110;  X,  185;  question  of  fed-        and  port.,  xviii,  784.  Casanova,    Ricardo,    Archbishop, 

eration,  iv,  128;  Whale  Bav  an-  Carlisle.  Pa.,  xviii,  155.  expulsion    of,  from  Guatemala, 

nexed,  v,  79 ;  ware  in,  see  Oatfre  Carlist  War,  the,  x,  656.  xii,  847. 

War,     Basutos,    Bechuanahind,  Carlist,  War,  close  of  the,  i,  261,  Casati,  Capt.,  x,  894. 

Boers,  Transvaal,  and  Zulus,  xiii,        728 ;  party,  v  673.  Case,  Augusta  L.,  obit.,  xviii,  545. 

122 ;  xiv,  102 ;  xv,  92 ;  xvi,  101 ;  Carll,  David,  sketch,  xiii,  626.  rioselli,  invention  by,  vi,  256. 
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Casev,  Rlizubeth,  obit,  xix,  609. 

CaseV,  T.  L.,  ix,  798. 

Cash's  expenments,  vi,  750,  758. 

Cashgar,  i,  776.    See  Kashgaria. 

Cashmere,  Mahangah  of,  obit.,  x, 
668;  xiv,  428. 

Casilear,  John  W.,  obit,  xviii,  545. 

CasimiivPerier,  JcaOf  tsketxsh,  xix, 
107 ;  ministry  of.  xLx,  286 ;  port, 
of,  xix,  287 ;  retirement  of,  xix, 
292. 

Casperi,  K.  P.,  obit,  xvii,  687. 

Cass,  Geom  w.,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 

Cassagnac,  raul  de,  trial  for  viola- 
tion of  pret«B  IflWB,  ii,  805. 

Casserly,  JEugene,  obit.,  viii,  687. 

Cassidy,  G.  VV,,  obit,  xvii,  689. 

Cassidy,  Lewis  C,  aketoh.  xiv,  628. 

Castelar,  Emilio.  ix,  742,  748. 

Castella,  Gen.,  obit,  x^  65S. 

Castellani,  A.,  obit,  viii,  598. 

Castclnau,  A.,  obit,  ii,  696. 

Castillo,  Lieut  del,  xii,  815. 

Cast-iron,  sea-water  on,  vi,  97. 

Castle  government,  ix,  876. 

Castle,  Orlando  L.,  obit.,  xvii,  689. 

Castles  on  the  Bosphorus,  i,  762. 

Castncr.  Hamilton  Y.,  xi,  586. 

Castro,  Manuel,  obit,  xvi,  612. 

Caswell,  A.,  D.  D.,  obit,  ii,  677. 

Oatacazy,  M.,  xiii,  269. 

Catacombs  of  PariSj  illustration^  i, 
816 ;  of  Thebes,  illustration,  lii, 

267. 
Catalogues  of  stars,  xiii,  56. 
Catalyst,  function  of  a,  x,  148. 
Catamarau,  ix,  115 ;  x,  793. 
Catania,  cyclone  in,  ix,  416. 
Cataracts,  in  Africa,  ii,  881. 
Caterini,  P..  obit.,  vi,  692. 
Catliartic  acid,  x,  299. 
Cathoart,  C.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  627. 
Cathedral,  a  floatinur,  viii,  67. 
Catholicism.    See  Roman  Catholic 

Church. 
Catholicos,  election  of  a,  ix,  280, 

768. 
Catholic  Bummer  school,  xviii,  674. 
Catskills,  height  of,  ix.  588. 
Cattegat  and  Skager-Kack,  annual 

lo»ofUfein,  x,  417. 
Cattcll,  Alexander  G.,  obit,  xix, 

569. 
Cattle-plague,  vii,  486 ;  ix,  706. 
Cattle  diseases,  xiii,  586. 
Cattle  guards,  xvj.  707. 
Cattle,  improved  breeds,  xiv,  112; 

inspection,  xvi,  227. 
Cattle-raising  in  Arizons^  xviii,  20. 
('iiuca.*u8,  exploration,  xii,  818. 
Cauchy.  E.,  obit,  ii,  586. 
Cauer,  Carl,  obit.,  x,  658. 
Cavagnari,  L.,  iv,  10.  11,  18,  491. 
(^avafier,  Pierre  J.,  obit,  xix,  611. 
Cave-drawings,  xiv,  117. 
Cave-dwellings,  Buddhist,  x,  3ft: 

Mexican,  ix,  17  ;  African,  ix,  347. 
Cavendish,  F.  C.,  obit,  vii,  045. 

See  Phasnix  Park  Murders. 
Caventou,  J.  B.,  obit,  ii,  596. 
Cuvcs  in  Austria,  xii,  818. 
Caves  of  the  tn»glodytc>,  xiii,  33. 
Cavour^   Count,    on    the    Roman 

question,  vii,  627. 
Cazauran,  A.  R.,  sketch,  xiv,  628. 
Cazot  T.  J.  J.,  sketch,  iv,  886. 
Ceard  Breakwater,  xii,  260 ;  illus- 

tratiouB,  260. 
Ceci  1 ,  Lord  Robert.    See  Salisbury. 
Cecil,  Lord,  sketch,  xiv,  659. 
Cedar  Creek,  battle  of,  x,  428. 


Cedar  Rapids,  xv,  122. 

Celemius  Vitalis,  inscription  by, 
ix,  22. 

Celestial  photography,  xix,  58. 

Celibacy,  priestly,  abolished  by 
Old  Catholics,  in,  669. 

Cellier,  A.,  obit,  xvi,  668. 

Celluloid,  lii,  469. 

Cellulose,  production  of,  i,  97. 

Celtic  earthworks,  xiii,  24. 

Cemeteries,  bill  in  Chili  to  secular- 
ize, viii,  122;  early  Chnstian,  at 
Alexandria,  xii,  21.    See  Burials. 

Censorship  of  the  press,  ix,  708. 

Census  of  the  United  States,  v,  88 ; 
vi,  848;  with  maps,  snowing 
density  of  population,  and  of  tor- 
eign  and  colored  population,  vii, 
815;  of  1890,  xiv,  214,  806;  xv, 
821;  xvi,  840;  xvii.  769.  And 
see  tlie  articles  on  tne  States  in 
voL  XV. 

Centnura,  peculiar  representations 
of,  ix,  25. 

Centennial  Exposition :  centennial 
celebrations,  xiii,  670.  See  Ex- 
hibition. Centennial. 

Centennial  of  admission  in  Nash- 
ville, xix,  787. 

Central  America,  i,  89 ;  v,  86;  hid- 
den tribes  in,  v,  298 ;  proposed 
union,  viii,  97 ;  union  decree,  x, 
464;  xii,  848;  union  movement, 
xiii,  255 ;  xiv,  610. 

Central  America,  low  of  the,  xi,  44. 

Cephissus,  discoveries  at,  xiii,  26. 

Ceramic  wares,  v,  91. 

Cereals,  United  States,  production, 
vii,  85 ;  commerce  in,  vii,  112. 

Cerebral  hemispheres,  lissions  of, 
Lx,661. 

Cerebral  localization,  vii,  688 ;  viii, 
98. 

Cerebrum,  effects  of  extirpation  of, 
in  rabbits,  ix,  068. 

Cerigo,  temple  at,  xiii,  27. 

Cernaf|[ora,  viii,  649. 

Ccrruti.  Signor,  xi,  192,  465. 

Cervical  ganglion,  function  of,  xii, 
671. 

Cesnola,  explorations  i,  28,  81. 

Cetewayo,  King,  iv,  121 ;  restore 
tion  of,  vii,  85 ;  portrait,  ibid. ; 
defeat,  viii,  91;  ix,  114;  x,  186; 
obit,  ix,  616. 

Ccvlon,  XV,  404;  xvi,  848;  xvii, 
825. 

Cezaune,  E.,  obit,  i,  G80. 

Chabrier,  Emmanuel,  obit,  xix,  61 1. 

Chacomac,  Mr.,  xi,  56. 

Chad  bourne,  Paul  A.,  sketch,  with 
portrait,  viii,  102. 

Chadhcllsm,  x,  816. 

Chadwick,  Sir  E.,  obit,  xv,  676. 

ChaifanjoM,  M.,  xii,  814. 

Chaffee,  Jerome  B.,  obit,  xi,  668. 

Chain,  elastic,  xvi,  706. 

Chaix  d^Est  Ange,  G.  L.  V.  A.  C, 
sketch,  i,  89. 

Chaka,  king  of  Zulus,  iv,  852. 

Clialchualpa.  engagement  at,  x,  466. 

Chaldean  cylinoer,  xiv,  28. 

Chaletenango.  capture  of,  x,  467. 

Challen,  J.,  onit,  iii,  684. 

Chalmers,  explorations,  v,  185. 

(Chalybeate  springs,  x,  579. 

Cham  (A.  de  No*),  obit,  iv,  698. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati, 
view  of,  xiv^74. 

Chamberlain,  D.  H.,  claim  as  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina,  i,  726. 


Chamberiain,  Joseph,   sketch,    \, 

86;  xi,  899,  400,  401. 
Chamberlainj  J.  A.  D.,  obeerva- 

tions  by,  vi,  401. 
Chamberlain,  J.  P.,  obit,  iii,  634. 
Chamberlain,  Sir  N.,  iii,  4. 
Chamberlain,  N.  B.,  obit.,  iti.  634. 
Cbamberlin,  £.  M.,  obit,  xvii,  A.39. 
Chamberlin,  T.  C,  x,  404. 
Chamben,  M.,  obit,  v,  591. 
Chamben,  W.,  sketch,  viii,  103. 
Cbambera,  W.  H.,  obit,  vi,  679. 
Chambord,  Count  de,  speeoh  of.  ii, 

206;  celebration^  iv,  894;  sketch. 

witnjportrait,  viii,  103. 
Chamois,  illustration,  i,  739. 
Ohamond,  C,  invention,  i,  51t«. 
Champerico,  growth  of^  viii,  427. 
ChampfleurVj  sketch,  xiv,  659. 
Champion  Rill,  battle  of,  x,  425, 
Champaign,  Ul.,  xix,  136. 
Chance,  experiments  by,  viii,  11.'). 
ChanocUoraville,  battle  of,  xi,  416. 
Chandler,  J.  R.,  obit,  v,  591. 
Chandler,  P.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  6*?, 
Chandler,  Ralph,  sketch,  xiv,  623. 
Chandler,  8.  C.,  Jr.,  observation.-. 

by,  ui,  87,  88;  vii,  88;  ix,  54; 

X,  56 ;  xii,  86. 
Chandler,  W.  E.,  poitrait,  vii,  60<«. 


Chanutc,  O.,  xi,  46. 

Chanzy,  A.  E.   A.,  sketch,  with 

portrait,  viii,  107. 
Chapin,  Aaron  L..  obit.^  xvii,  53J». 
Chapin,  Dorcas,  obit,  xi.  668. 
Chapin,  Edwin  H.^  sketcn,  v,  85. 
Chapin,  U..  obit.,  iii,  634. 
Chapin,  Jonn  H.,  obit.,  xvii,  59^. 
Chaple  y  del  Corral,  J.  F.,  obit. 

xi,  712. 
Chaplin,  Jeremiah,  obit.,  xi,  66^. 
Chapman,  F.,  obit,  xvi,  612. 
Chapman,  Henry,  obit,  xvi,  612. 
Chapman,  J.  G.,  sketch,  xiv,  624. 
Chapman,  0.  W.,  obit,  xv^  681*. 
Ctiapu,  H.  M.  A.,  obity  xvi,  66^. 
Char  Aimak,  or  Four  Tribes,  x,  K 
Charcot,  J.  M.,  obit,  xviii,  577. 
Chareton,  J.  J.  V.  de,  obit,  iii,  652. 
Charities,  report  on,  in  Maaeacha- 

setts,  ii,  486 ;  in  New  York,  iv, 

672;  oigauization,  x,   145;  xiii. 

184 ;  in  Japan,  x\'iii,  417 ;  street 

beggars,  x,  148. 
Charkhi,  Gen.,  xiii,  6. 
Charies  1,  Prince  of  RouTrania,  iii. 

789 ;  sketch,  ii,  87. 
Charles  II,  of  Parma,  obit,  viii. 

698. 
Charles  of  Hesse,  obit,  ii,  696. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  view  of,  i,  72S: 

X.  787;  xi,  168;  earthquake  in. 

XI,  800 ;  xiv,  142 ;  wat«r,  xix.  774. 
Charlottesville,  xv,  122. 
Charlottctown,  xiv,  143. 
Chamay,  D.,  explorations  bv.  v. 

298 ;  vii,  887. 
CharF«ntier,  L.  E.,  obit.,  xv,  6T«i. 
C/harrier,  Henri,  xi,  348. 
Charts,  astrographic,  xix,  58. 
Chase,  Be^jamin^  sketch,  xiv.  6:f4 
Chase,  Hany,  prize  to,  x,  367. 
Chase,  N.,  obit,  xv,  639. 
Chase,  Pliny  Earle,  obit,  xi,  66^; 

observations  by.  iii,  39. 
Chase,  Thorans.  obit,  xvii,  589. 
Chaales,  M.,  obit.,  v,  699. 
Chiteauvillain,  affair  at,  xi,  3o^. 
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Obatfaun,  new  clocks  at,  illustra- 
tion, 1,  864. 

Cbatrian,  A.,  obit.,  xv,  676. 

(Chattanooga,  battle  of,  x,  426 ;  xiii, 
160. 

(^hattcrton,  S.  S.,  obit.,  i,  614. 

(Ibaul  Montr,  King  of  Anani,  x,  82. 

Cnavonnes,  ruvis  de,  ix,  245 ;  x, 
368 ;  xi,  276,  279,  848. 

rhaveau,  P.  J.  O.^  obit.,  xv,  676. 

Cbav^e,  U.  J.,  obit.,  ii,  597. 

(^hazal,  Baron  £,  obit.,  xvii,  588. 

Cheatham^  B.  F.,  obit.,  xi,  668. 

Cheesc-poisoning,  xii,  106. 

(?heever,  B.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 

<'heever,  G.  B.,  obit.,  xv,  639. 

Chefkin,  C.  V.,  i,  822. 

(?lieik  Said,  bought  by  Germany, 
ix,  365. 

Cbelioa,  M.  J.,  sketch,  i,  89. 

ChelmsTord,  Baron,  obit.,  iii,  652. 

Chelsea,  xi,  168. 

Chemical  processes,  new,  vi,  94; 
viii,  11 ;  z.  152 ;  xii,  106 ;  analy- 
sis of  iooas,  viii,  84 ;  nomencla- 
ture and  philosophy,  viii,  110; 
ix,  118;  X,  148;  xi,  141;  new 
suDblances,  ix,  425,  808-809;  x, 
153}  xU,  104. 

Chemistry^  indnstrial,  analytic, 
synthetic,  vegetable,  etc.,  devel- 
opment and  prospects,  in  evcr>' 
volume. 

ChemUts,  association  of  otlicial,  ix, 
130 ;  eminent^  xi,  186-148. 

('hencry,  T.,  obit.,  ix,  615. 

Chcne;^,  Margaret  S.,  experiments 
by,  li,  502. 

Cheney,  Person  C,  i,  588,  589. 

('heney.  Ward,  obit.,  i,  614. 

(Jhenu,  J.  C,  obit,,  iv,  698. 

('l)crau,  capture  of,  x,  429. 

Chemoff,  M,.  D.,  ix,  478. 

(Microkee  outlet,  xv,  697. 

('hesapenkc  ana  Delaware  Canal, 
xvii,  225. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  xiii, 
516 ;  xiv   582 ;  xvi,  494. 

Chexbrougn,  Ellis  Sylvester,  obit., 
xi,  669. 

Chesney,  C.  C,  obit.,  i,  680. 

Chester,  Albert  T.,obit.,  xvii,  540. 

Chester,  Pa.,  xix^  186. 

Chester,  T.  Moms,  obit.,  xvii,  54^>. 

Chcstcrbope,  Boman  building  in, 
ix,  22. 

Clietwood,  George  R.,  obit.,  xii, 
575. 

Chevalier,  M.,  sketch,  iv,  187. 

Chevreul,  Michel  Eugene,  sketch 
and  port.,  xiv,  184. 

Cheyenne,  xiii,  161;  State  House 
at,  illustration,  848. 

Chicago,  xi,  163 ;  xviii,  898 ;  An- 
archist riots  in,  xi,  12 ;  before 
the  lire,  illustration,  i,  892;  xiv, 
419  ;  water,  xix,  775. 

Chicago  **  Times,"  the,  be,  612. 

Chickamaufica,  xviii,  425. 

C bickering;  C.  F.,  obit.,  xvi,  612. 

Chicopee,  Mass.,  xii,  120. 


Chilcott,  G.  M.,  sketch,  vii,  109; 

obit.,  xvi,  612. 
Child,  Lydia  M.,  sketch,  v,  96. 
Child,  T.,  obit.,  xvii  688. 
CMlders,  H.  C.  E.,  sketch,  v,  97  ; 

X.44G. 
Childers,  B.  C,  obit.,  i,  C80. 
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Childi^n,  labor  of,  i,  510 ;  iii,  524 ; 
iv,  659;  vi,  575;  ix,  571. 

Childs,  C.  C,  obit,  XV,  640. 

Childes, George  W.,  obit.,  xix,  569. 

Chili,  in  every  volume;  map,  iv, 
189  ;  |ruano  in,  i,  104;  mining  in- 
dustnes,  iii.  95 ;  view  in,  ii,  99 ; 
navigation  law,  iii,  95;  conflict 
between  church  and  state,  iii,  96 ; 
Patagonian  dispute  with  Argen- 
tine Republic,  iii,  96 ;  iv,  189 ; 
commercial  relations  with  U.  S., 
vi,  108 ;  Peruvian  bonds,  vi,  104 ; 
the  Araucanians,  vii,  99;  new 
pass  over  the  Andes,  discovered, 
viii,  128 ;  new  provinces  in,  ix, 
180;  xii,  815;  government  of, 
181;  great  guano  consignment, 
X,  164;  nitrate-of-soda  produc- 
tion, X,  164;  claims  against,  x, 
164 ;  attempt  on  the  President's 
lite,  X,  165:  dvil-marriage  law 
in,  X,  164;  condors  in,  x,  165; 
contract  with  Peru,  xii,  114; 
boundary  treaty  with  Ar^ccntine 
Republic,  xviii,  16;  treaty  with 
Bolivia,  xviii,  96. 

Chilian  Claims  Commission,  xviii, 
144. 

Chilian  War,  the,  iv,  727 ;  v,  98, 
625;  vi,  784,  787,  738;  vii,  681 ; 
inquiry  as  to  U.  S.  action,  vii, 
698  ;  viii,  158  ;  terms  of  treaty, 
viii,  121 ;  peace,  viii,  64 ;  ix,  649 ; 
President  Arthur  on^  viii,  64 ;  the 

fuano  contracts,  viii,  628 ;  x, 
64;  American  trade  commis- 
sion, X,  164. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  xvii,  109. 

Chimborazo,  ascent  of,  ix,  641  ; 
view  of,  i,  241. 

(^himes,  mechanical,  x,  611. 

Chimney,  high,  repairing,  xv,  286. 

China,  m  every  volume;  map  of 
Cochin-China,  i,  109;  maps*,  i, 
109 ;  great  wall  of,  illustration, 
ii,  103 ;  ix,  141 ;  Margarj-  murder, 
i,  107 ;  views  in,  illustrations,  i, 
110,  HI;  ii,  100,  101,  108;  iii, 
98,  100;  iv.  146;  ix,  189,  142; 
dispute  with  Germany,  i,  109 ; 
trouble  with  Portugal,  i,  109 ;  v, 
103;  treatv  with  Portu^ral,  xii, 
117;  with'Kashgaria,  i,  109;  iii, 
96 ;  see  l)[ashgaria ;  rebellion,  i, 
110 ;  iv,  146 ;  attacks  on  Chris- 
tians, i,  110 ;  iii,  101 ;  xi,  156 ;  new 
policy  toward  tbem,  xii,  117 ;  new 
ports  opened  to  commerce,  i,  110 ; 
li,  102  ;  first  line  of  railroad  in, 
i,  8  ;  ii,  102 ;  famine,  ii,  100 ;  iii, 
98 ;  religious  war  in.  ii,  101 ;  at- 
tempt to  convert  Mobammedan.-*, 
iv,  146 ;  troubles  with  Russia,  iii, 
97 ;  iv.  144 ;  v,  101 ;  vi.  107 ; 
ix,  714;  negotiations  with,  xii, 
118;  opium  trade,  iii,  100;  vi, 
109  ;  X,  174  ;  flr>t  srcara  cotton- 
mill,  iv,  14.3;  diamonds  in,  iv, 
14:J;  insurrection,  iii,  101;  iv, 
143,  144 ;  restoration  of  Kulja,  iv, 
144;  V,  101 ;  vi,  107  ;  diplomatic 
service,  iv,  46  ;  sUitistics  of  mis- 
sions in,  iv,  147  ;  x,  169 ;  trouble 
with  Spain,  v,  108 ;  relations 
with  otlior  powers,  v,  104 ;  treaties 
with  United  States,  v,  105 ;  death 
of  the  regent,  vi,  107  ;  riots  in 
Canton,  viii,  128;  floods,  viii, 
128  :  political  crisis,  ix,  137  ; 
British  occupation  of  Port  llamil- 


ton,  xi,  155 ;  xii,  118 ;  war  with 
France,  ix,  187  ;  x,  170 ;  see  also 
Tonquid ;  treaties  with  France, 
.\i,  154;  xii^  117  ;  representation 
at  the  Vatican,  xi,  154;  gold- 
mines, X,  169;  newspapers,  x, 
169;  suzerainty  over  Inaian 
states,  xiij  888 ;  anti-tbrcign 
movement  in,  xviii,  149. 

China  Merchants'  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  vii,  101. 

Chincha  islands,  ill.,  i,  662. 

Chinese,  the,  in  United  States :  in 
California,  i,  84;  ii,  80;  iii,  71. 
74,  76 ;  iv,  107  ;  v,  71,  78,  7*? ; 
viiij  78 ;  ix,  195 ;  xi,  126 ;  riot 
against,  in  Colorado,  v,  VlO ;  in 
Nevada,  iv,  657  ;  in  Oregon,  iii, 
676  ;  iv,  712 ;  in  Wyoming  Ter- 
ritory, X,  787 ;  in  Washington 
Territory^  xi,  886 ;  embassy  of, 
iii,  810;  immigration  to  United 
States,  vii,  887  ;  ix,  195  ;  transit 
across,  vii,  891 ;  FrolinffhuyecnV 
letter,  vii,  192;  alleged  letter  of 
Garfield,  v,  576 ;  letter  ot  G.  F. 
Seward,  i,  281 ;  citizenship  ques- 
tion, ix,  427,  762  ;  x,  787  ;  Presi- 
dent's message  on.  xi,  254 ;  ex- 
cluded from  AcuaGor,  xiv.  281 ; 
expulsion  act  of  the  United 
States,  xviii,  789. 

Chinese,  the,  troubles  ^ith  Russia, 
Portugal,  and  Spain,  v,  101  ; 
threatened  war  with  Ru.«sia.  vi, 
lo7  ;  ix,  714 ;  anti-European  nets, 
viii,  128;  superstition  of,  vii, 
101 ;  in  Brazil,  vii,  70 ;  Cuba, 
iv,  822 :  in  Australia,  ii,  51  ;  v, 
37  ;  in  British  Columbia,  x,  104 ; 
in  Ton^uin,  x^  24 ;  excluaea  from 
Costa  Rica,  xii,  211 ;  from  Colom- 
bia, xii,  140 ;  rwm  United  Sutes, 
xvii,  192 ;  xviii,  244. 

Chinese  flower-boat,  i,  110. 

Chinese  fort,  illustration,  ix,  189. 

Chinese  indemnity  fund,  x,  241. 

Chinese  labor  and  immigration, 
xiu,  62,  119,  156.  226,  838. 

Chin  expedition,  the,  xiv,  480. 

Chiniquy,  Father,  ix,  676. 

Chipman,  J.  L.,  obit.,  xviii,  546. 

Chippewa  Falls,  Wist.,  xvi,  151. 

Chisnolm,  Judge,  murder,  ii,  528. 

Chisholm,  Mrs.  C,  obit.,  ii,  597. 

Chisholm,  W.  S.,  obit.,  xv,  640. 

Chittenden,  R.  H.,  investigations 
by,  V,  92 ;  vi,  95 ;  vii,  90,  690 ; 
viii,  119,  635  ;  x,  694  •  xii.  675. 

Chittenden,  S.  B.,  sketch,  xiv. 
624. 

Chivington,  John  M.,  obit.,  xix, 
569. 

Chlorates,  improvement  in  manu- 
facture of,  vii,  95. 

Chlorine,  in  water,  i,  99. 

Ciiloroforra^  xii,  106. 

Chlorohydnc  acid,  i,  100. 

Chlorophvl,  physioloi^ical  function 
of,  VI,  I'lO;  ix,  128;  x,  153. 

Chlorotribrouiide,  xii,  769. 

Choate,  Jo^eph  II.,  xix,  632. 

Cholera,  in  Asia,  i,  44  ;  spread  bv^ 
pilgrims,  iv,  494;  in  E^rypt,  viii. 
298  ;  ix,  143 ;  in  France,  ix.  34ri  ; 
in  Corca,  xi,  271 ;  in  Japan,  xi, 
468 ;  germs  of,  ix,  143.  497 ; 
epidemics  of,  x,  796 ;  inoculation 
for,  797  ;  in  Chili,  xii,  114 ;  ^tudy 
of  causes  and  treatment,  xi,  16() ; 
xiii,  151,  857  ;  in  1892,  xvii,  9.'). 
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8oe  also  Epidemic  DiReaso!*,  viif 
286 ;  viii,  817 ;  Zjmotio  Diseases, 
X,  796,  et  teg.  J  and  Micro-organ- 

Cholesterin,  xii,  108. 

Choline,  X,  299. 

Oholula,  mouud  of,  ill.,  ix,  17. 

Chopin,  xi,  481. 

Choppin,  S.  P.,  sketch,  v,  106. 

<'ho-oen.    See  Corca. 

Choubly,  experiments,  xi.  534. 

Chouteau,  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 

Chretien,  C.  P.,  obit.,  xviii^  577. 

(yhristendom,  reunion  of,  xix,  698. 

Christian  Churches,  xii,  118;  xv, 

116. 
Christian  Connection,  i,  113 ;   ii, 
•  103;  iii,  101;  vii,  102;  xi,  158; 

XV,  116. 
Christian  convention,  xlx,  184. 
Christian  IX  uf  Denmark,  iv,  311. 
1. Christian  IX  Land,  x,  398. 
Christian  Union,  i,  113 ;  iii,  102. 
IJhristian,  William  Henry,  obit., 

xii,  575. 
Christiancv,  1.  P.,  obit.,  xv,  640. 
Christian  Endeavor,  xv,  116 ;  xvi, 

146 ;  xvii,  100  ;  xviii,  150 ;  United 

Society  of,  xix,  135. 
Chri.stiani,  experiments  by,  ix,  653. 
Christianity,  growth  of,  viii,  128  ; 

introduction  of,  commemorated, 

xiii,  728 ;  Society  for  Promoting, 

709. 
Christians,  massacre  of,  in  Ton- 
■  qutn,  X,  31 ;  pers3Cution  in  China, 

i,  110 ;  iii,  101 ;  xi,  156  ;  in  Tur- 
key^ 3dx,  745. 
ChristinnBtad,  illustration,  i,  737. 
Christides,  obit.,  ii,  597. 
Christie,  Daniel  M.,  obit.,  ii,  577. 
Christie,  Samuel  T.,  obit.,  i,  630. 
Christie.  W.  H.  M.,  observations 

by„vii,  83;  viii,  26. 
Christina  Maria,  dowa^er-Queen  of 

Spain,  iii,  102. 
Chnstman,  Joseph  A.,  sketch,  xiii, 

627. 
Christophe,  E.,  obit.,  xvii,  588. 
Chromium  compounds,  iii,  85. 
Chronolojfy,  prehistoric,  xii,  14. 
Chrysophan,  xi,  290. 
Chrystal,  G.,  x,  46. 
Chubb,  T.,  obit.,  xv,  640. 
Chufas,  iii,  472. 
Chun,  Prince,  x,  28;  obit.,  xvi, 

668. 
Cbunjr  Kwoh.    See  China. 
Chundcr  Sen,  iv,  90,  91 ;  vi,  05 
Church,  Albert  E.,  obit.,  iii,  634. 
Church  Army,  the,  ix.  11. 
Church,  Pharcellua,  obit.,  xi,  672. 
Chureh,  R.  W.,  obit.,  xv,  676. 
Church,  S.  E.,  death  of,  v,  569. 
Cliurch  Congress,  xiii,  19  ;  xiv,  14 ; 

XV,  12 ;  xvi,  12. 
Church   Union,  xi,  17 ;   English, 

xvi,  13. 
Church  and  State,  relations  of,  ix, 

13,  22;  iu  Chili,  ix,  135;  x,  164; 

in  Ku.ssia,  ix,  278;  in  Ecuador, 

ix,  281 ;   in  li'rancc,  x,  712 ;  in 

Italy,  xi,  455;     xii,    899.     See 

Disestablishment,  and  Anglican 

Churches. 
Church  defense  institution,  xiv,  13 ; 

xviii,  13. 
Church  History,  Americim  Society 

of,  xvii,  100. 
Church  of  God,  iii,  50;  xiii,  77; 

xiv,  69. 


Church  of  Jesus,  the,  Mexican 
Protestant  Episcopal,  iv,  611. 

Church  of  Scotland,  xviii,  656. 

Church,  property  confiscated,  xiii, 
881. 

Churches :  burials  act,  see  Burial ; 
liability  of  property,  see  Bishops ; 
chureh  and  state,  ii,  21,  22 ;  iii, 
14,  96 :  vi,  15 ;  vii,  18, 18 ;  here- 
sy trials,  i,  672;  ii,  648;  iii,  698, 
698,  700:  V,  684;  vi,  767,  769; 
Protestant  Episcopal  appellate 
court  proposed,  vi,  778 ;  patron- 
age question,  vii,  19 ;  question  of 
union,  i,  22;  iii,  14;  vii,  587; 
viii,  658 ;  of  fellowship,  1,  496 ; 
vi,  521 ;  viii,  664 ;  proposed  re- 
vision of  creeds,  iii,  188,  184;  v, 
183;  vi,  186;  viii,  657,  660;  of 
the  Prayer-Book,  viii,  671,  672; 
Auiflican,  on  coufes-^ion,  iii,  15; 
Reformed,  on  secret  societies, 
Wii^  682;  United  Presbyterian, 
on  instrumental  music,  vi,  766, 
769,  770 ;  viii.  656,  660 :  on  danc- 
ing, i,  668  J  IV,  734;  Lutheran, 
on  predestination,  vi,  521 ;  rit- 
ualism in  Anglican,  see  Kitual- 
i.»<m;  use  of**  Rev."  by  dissen- 
ters, see  Keet ;  doctrinal  qajdifl- 
cationa  for  theolotrical  protessor- 
ships,  vii,  122;  relation  of  Roman 
Catholic  to  European  govern- 
ments, see  Papacy;  monastery 
in  Scotland,  1,  706;  decrees 
against  religious  orders,  v,  628, 
658;  insult  to  Catholics  in  France, 
vii,  824;  disturbances  in  Mar- 
seilles, iii,  849;  bullding-ftmd 
coininisflion,  xii,  706;  work  in 
Mexico,  xii,  706 ;  documents  af- 
fecting the  Reformed,  xii,  709; 
Unitarian,  xii,  774  ;  free  and 
open,  xviii,  18.  See  also  Chureh 
and  State,  Disestablishment,  and 
Germany. 

Churehes  in  Scotland,  union  of, 
xviii,  196. 

Churehes*,  Reformed,  xviii,  666. 

Churchill,  Henry  A.,  obit.,  xi,  712. 

Churehill,  Lord  Randolph,  ix,  875 , 
portrait,  x.  468  ;  sketch,  449. 

Churchill.  T.  J.,  v.  26. 

Cialdini,  Enrico,  obit.,  xvii,  588. 

Ciamician,  experiments^  v,  95. 

Cibot,  K  B.  M.  E.,  obit.,  li,  597. 

Cider,  experiments  on,  x,  169. 

Cigar  law,  tenement-houne,  ix, 
431. 

Cilley,  Joseph,  obit.,  xii,  576. 

Cimon,  wall  of,  x,  36. 

Cinchona- Bark,  cultivation  of,  viii, 
4t:7 :  in  Bolivia,  xi,  91 ;  in  Co- 
Irmoia,  viij  105;  in  Ecuador, 
viii,  ','89 ;  xii,  69,  140 ;  discovery 
and  name  of,  vii,  105;  xiii,  97; 
xiv,  80.    Sec  Peruvian  Bark. 

Ciiidnnati,  xi,  164;  fountain  at, 
see  Krslinp,  i,  442 ;  riots  in,  ix, 
6£0 ;  election,  x,  1:04 ;  illustra- 
tions, i,  647,  648  ;  water,  xix,  775. 

Cincinnati,  Society  of  the,  xix,  648. 

Cinematics,  experiments  in,  i,  515. 

Ciparin,  Timoteo,  obit.,  xii,  626. 

Cipher  code-sy.xtem,  for  astronomi- 
cal discoveries,  x,  65. 

Cipher  telegrams,  the,  iii,  717. 

Cipriani,  xi,  464. 

Cireulation  of  animals,  action  of  in- 
organic substances  on,  vi,  99 ;  in 
the  brain,  vii,  691 ;  contraction 


of  the  ventricle,  ibid. :  circula- 
tory system,  the,  ix,  654 ;  x,  6^ ; 
xii,  678  ;  of  the  blood,  xiii,  991 ; 
xiv,  704;  xv,  721 :  xviii,  627  ;  ot 
money  in  the  Uiiited  States,  xvi. 
650. 

Cireumnutation,  v,  107. 

Cis-^y,  E.  L.  C.  de,  obit.,  vii,  645. 

Cisterns,  v,  867. 

Cities,  American,  recent  growxh  of. 
xi,  169.  ei  seq. ;  xii,  118,  et  9eq. ; 
xiu,  168 ;  xiv,  141 ;  xv,  1  id ;  xvi, 
145 ;  xvii,  101 ;  xviii,  151 ;  xix, 
136 ;  statistics  of,  see  article 
United  State?*  Census. 

Cities,  population,  i,  239 ;  ii,  860. 

Citric  acia  on  minerals,  v,  93. 

Civilization,  arehaic,  xiii,  25. 

Civil-rights  act,  vii,  459;  provis- 
ions of,  vii,  696 :  cases*,  vu,  102  ; 
opinions  on,  viii,  129. 

Civil  service,  instruction  in  lan- 
guages for,  ii,  368;  President 
HnycB  on,  ii,  666;  v,  641. 

Civil-service  reform,  Ppcsidrni 
Arthur  on,  vi,  785;  viii,  164; 
bill  on,  in  Congress,  viii,  165; 
text  of,  viii,  188 ;  provision.^  ot 
on  political  assessments,  vii,  695: 
see  Reform,  etc,  viii,  682;  in 
New  York,  viii,  566;  ix,  690;  x, 
689,  759 ;  law,  xi,  474,  826 ;  Com- 
mission, United  States,  xiii,  3^", 
772;  in  China,  xiv,  188. 

Cladel,  Leon,  obit.,  xvii,  588. 

ClaSsson.  experiments,  viii,  112. 

Claflin,  A.,  obit.,  xv  640. 

Clafiin,  Horace  B.,  obit.,  x,  646. 

Clague,  pictures  of,  iv,  532. 

Clairin,  George,  x.  362;  xii,  275. 

Clam,  Count  R.,  obit.,  xvi,  668. 

Clam  Gallas,  Count,  obit.,  xvi,  66^. 

Claiiie^eran,  M.,  x«  376. 

Clam-Martinitz,  Count  Hcinricb, 
obit.,  xii,  626. 

Clanricarde,  Marchioness,  obit.,  i, 
681. 

Clanrioarde,  Lord,  xii,  SS9. 

Clapp,  Asa  W.  H.,  obit ,  xvi,  612. 

Clapp-Grifliths  steel  proocM,  x,  574 

Clapp,  William  W.,  obit.,  xvi,  612. 

Clarendon,  Earl  of,  x,  2. 

Clarionet  Player,  x,  618. 

Clark,  cotton-cleaner  of,  vi,  265. 

Clark,  Alexander,  obit.,  xvi,  612. 

Clark,  Alvau,  sketch,  xii,  187, 

Clark,  Alvan,  Jr.,  ix,  53 ;  x,  .'tS,  54. 

Clark,  Sir  A.,  obit.,  xviii,  577. 

Clark,  Charles  B..  obit.,  xvi,  613. 

Clark,  Daniel^  obit.,  xvi,  (il3. 

Clark,  J.  W.,  invention  by,  x,  5H.1. 

Clark,  Myroii  H.,  obit.,  xvii,  54<>. 

Clark,  Patrick,  obit.,  xii,  67«. 

Clark,  Rutiis  W.,  obit.,  xi,  670. 

Clark,  Sarah,  obit.,  vi,  680. 

Clark,  Silas  iL,  obit.,  xvi,  618. 

Clark,  Simon  T.,  obit,  xvi,  61  .S. 

Clark,  Thomas,  obit.,  i,  681. 

Clark,  Walter,  ix,6<' 3. 

Clark,  William  A.,  obit.,  xii,  57 <^. 

Clark,  William  S.,  obit.,  xi,  670. 

Clarke,  C.  Cowden,  obit.,  ii,  6U7. 

Clarke,  Col.,  in  Basutolaud,  x.  M. 

Clarke,  Edward  H..  obit.,  ii,  577. 

Clarke,  F.  W.,  investigations  bv. 
vi.  42 ;  vii,  89 :  x.  149,  404. 

Clarke,  J.  F.,  sketch,  xiii,  627. 

Clarke,  Joseph  T.,  ix,  25. 

Clarke,  William  T.,  ol»it„  %iii,  .v<7. 

Clarkson.  R.  H.,  obit.,  ix,  6<H. 

Ckirksville,  xi,  166. 
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'Uiide,  Rale  of  workA  of,  z,  861. 
'iHUffhtoD.  T.  L..  obit.,  xvii,  588. 
'lauisen.  H.  N.,  obit.,  ii.  697. 
lay,  Cleaient  C,  sketch,  vii,  102. 
Uay,  Henry,  hiw  policy,  x,  488. 
May  and  Kandolph  case,  vii,  198. 
Mayden,  A.  W.,  xi,  642. 
Maypole,  observationH  by,  v,  86. 
Mayion-Bulwer  Treaty,  vii,  813; 
\nli,  278.    See  Panama  Canol,  vi, 
714. 

Mayton^  Jofaq  M..  sketch,  xiv,  624; 
aaaassinntion  of,  xiv,  86 ;  xv,  23. 
Mearinjar-houses.       Bee   Financed 
and  h'inancial  Review. 
Memandot,  M..,  ix,  472. 
'li-rneneeau.  M.,  ix,  344;  x,  876. 
'Icmcnt,  Joon,  obit.,  xix,  6yO. 
'lementB,  invention,  iv,  688. 
Meinnter.  Mary,  obit.,  ix,  604. 
Meopatra^s  Needle,  iii,    288;    vi, 

669. 
'lerical  laws  in  Prussia,  v,  689. 
*Ueinger,  J.  B.  A.,  obit.,  viii,  698. 
"lesac,  Antoino,  sketoh,  xiv,  669. 
Meve,  discovery  by,  iv,  137 ;  ex- 
periments, viii,  117 ;  X,  166. 
'Icvehmd,  Ohio,  xi,   166;   water, 

xix,  776. 
'leveland,  Tenn.,  xiv«  148. 
'Sevcland,  C.  F.,  obit.,  xii,  676. 
Meveland,  E.  H.,  obit.,  iii,  634. 
Meveland,    Orover,    sketch    and 
portrait,  vii,  611 ;  ix,  145;  steel 
portrait,  ix,  front ;  letters  of  ac- 
ceptance, vii,  610 ;  Lx,  148 ;  letter 
on  the  silver  question,   x,  766. 
See  Congress  and  United  States. 
Cleveland,  J.  F.,  obit.,  i,  614. 
<'loveland,  M.,  sutuo  of,  xii,  280. 
('lifford,  Sir  A.,  obit.,  ii,  697. 
Clifford,  J.  H.,  sketch,  i,  114. 
(Mifford,  Nathan,  sketch,  vi,  111. 
Climate,   influence  of  torei»ts  on, 

xi,  544. 
Climatic  chancres,  xv,  6.S9. 
Clinch,  C.  P.,  obit.,  V,  691. 
Clinchant,  Gen.,  obit.,  vi,  692. 
Clinton,  A.,  obit ,  iii,634. 
Clinton,  Iowa,  xvii,  110. 
Clinton,  J.  J.,  hketch,  vi,  112. 
Clinton,  Mo,,  xv,  123. 
Cloez,  Prof.,  experiments,  iii,  91. 
Clo>8on,  tt.,  process  tor  obtaining 

ma^eaia,  vi,  94.. 
Clothes-line  prop,  xvi,  705. 
Clothing  materials,  improved  prep- 
aration of,  V,  89. 
ClAture.  the,  vii,  203,  864;  Glad- 
stone's resolutions,  vii,  206;  in 
France,  vii,  208. 
Clouds,  genesis  of,  5tee  Fogs  and 
Clouds'    V,  276;    height  of,  x, 
'>M\   ODservations  on,  xi,  642; 
nomenclature  and  iridescence  of, 
xii,  489 ;  auroral,  xii.  490 ;  dis- 
tribution, motion,  and  height  of, 
xii,  490 ;  xiii,  632 ;  xiv,  546 ;  xv, 
.'V34 ;  xvii,  449. 
Cloue,  Vice- Admiral,  v,  281. 
Clough,  Anne  J.,  obit.,  xvii,  688. 
Clubs,    prominent,    of    Kngland, 

France,  and  America,  ix,  150. 
Coal,  ii,  103 ;  spontaneous  combus- 
tion of,  i,  93  J  in  China,  iii,  101 ; 
monopoly,  iii,  619 ;  commerce  in, 
iv,  178  J  mining  with  caa^tic 
lime,  vii,  104;  oituminous,  in 
Vnited  States,  vii,  103 ;  in  Cana- 
da, xviii,  266 ;  in  Missouri,  xviii, 
498  ;  in  Colorado,  ix,  169 ;  Ala- 


.  bama,  ix^  7  ;  in  Mexico,  ix,  493 ; 
in  Washmgtou  Territory,  x,  780 ; 
in  Asia^  xi,  874;  discovered  in 
Colombia,  xii,  140;  palace,  xv, 
140.  See  articles  on  the  ooal- 
producing  States. 

Coal-gas.  iiyur;^  to  books  by,  v,  87. 

Coal-strike,  xviii,  828. 

Coal-tar  colors,  x^  168. 

Coan,  Titus,  obit.,  viii,  688;  ix, 
276,  889. 

Coango  Kiver,  exploration,  v,  294. 

Coanza  River,  exploration,  v,  294. 

Coast  survey,  xvi,  831. 

Coates,  Benjamin,  obit.,  xii,  677. 

Coates,  Reyjiall^  obit.,  xi,  671. 

Cobalt,  magnetic,  i,  250;  bronze, 
ix.  478. 

Cobo,  Carlos,  obit.,  ii,  677. 

Cobb,  Rufus  VV.,  ix,  16. 

Cobb,  Stephen  A.,  obit.,  iii,  6.34. 

Cobb,  Sylvanus,  Jr.,  obit.,  xii,  577. 

Cobbett,  J.  M.,  obit.^  ii,  597. 

Cobden,  Mrs.,  obit.,  li,  597. 

Cobum,  J.,  obit.,  XV,  640. 

Cobum,  Nathan  P.,  obit.,  xix,  670. 

Coca-leaf,  xi,  91.  752. 

Cocaine,  bydroonlorate  of,  ix,  271. 

Cocarde  forgeries,  the,  xviii,  823. 

Cochery,  L.  A.,  sketch,  iv,  386. 

Cochin-China,  insurrection  in,  x, 
1 19 ;  French  in,  xii,  306 ;  xv,  334. 

Cochita,  ruins  at,  xiv,  18. 

Cock  bum.  Lord,  v,  112. 

Cocke,  William  A.,  sketch,  i,  298. 

Cockshott  and  Jowett,  alloy  pro- 
duced b^',  viii,  525. 

Cocoa,  xii,  231 ;  in  Ecuador,  viii, 
289 ;  xiii,  287. 

Cocoaine,  ix,  271. 

Coooa-matting^  viii,  97. 

(yodeine,  experiments  with,  vii,  87. 

Codrus,  temple  of,  x,  36. 

Coe.  Israel,  obit.,  xvi,  013. 

Coelho,  J.  M.  L.,  obit.,  xvi,  668. 

Coercion  bills,  Gladstone's,  vii, 
204 ;  act  passed,  xii,  843.  See 
Ireland. 

Cceur  d'Alcne,  desire  of  Montana 
to  annex,  xi,  577. 

Coffee,  increasing  demand,  i,  80; 
adulteration,  i,  96;  duty  on,  in 
Austria,  iii,  4  j ;  culture  in  Brazil, 
iii,  62;  vi,  70;  parasite  of,  iii, 
62;  rise  in,  viii,  71;  making, 
illustration,  xii,  651;  plantation, 
a  laiige,  xiv,  409;  {)lantations, 
xvii,  330 ;  planting,  xiii,  254. 

Coffin,  J.  H.  C,  obit.,  xv,  640. 

Cortin,  Levi,  obit.,  ii,  577. 

Coffin,  Robert  Barrv,  obit.,  xi,  671. 

Coffin,  Roland  F.,  sketch,  xiii,  627. 

Coffin,  W.  R.,  xi,346. 

Cogalniceanu,  M.,  obit.,  xvi,  6C8. 

Coggia,  discoveries  by,  ii,  46;  iii, 
36 ;  iv.  51 ;  v.  34. 

Cogswell,  Elliot  C,  obit.,  xii,  577. 

Cohen,  Judith,  x,  606. 

Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  xii,  120. 

Coinage,  ix^  216,  782;  United 
States,  xiii,  786 ;  xiv,  808 ;  free, 
xvi,  228,  849;  xvii,  757.  Sue 
also  Finances  of  U.  S.,  x,  246. 

Coins,  Anglo-Saxon,  excavated  in 
Rome,  ix,  27. 

Coir,  xiii,  247. 

Coit,  Thomas  W.,  obit.,  x,  647. 

Cojutepec,  capture  of^  x,  467. 

Coke,  treatment  of,  viii,  ."^72. 

Colalian,  John  B.,  obit.,  xvii,  540. 

Cola-nuts  x,  299. 


Colbert,  Commander,  x,  119. 

Col  bum,  Jc-remlah,  obit.,  xvi,  618 

Colburn,  J.  E.,  obit.,  iii,  684. 

Colohicin,  x,  299. 

Colcock,  W.  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  624. 

Cold,  artificial,  v,  88 ;  a.s  a  eheni 
ical  agent,  v,  93. 

Cold  Harbor,  battle  of,  x,  427. 

Cole,  Henrietta  H.,  xii,  660 

Cole,  Joseph  F.,  obit.,  xvii,  540. 

("ole,  Vicat,  obit.,  xviii,  577. 

Coleman,  L.,  obit.,  vii,  635. 

Coleman,  W.  T.,  obit.,  xviii,  645. 

Colenso,  J.  W.,  sketch,  viii,  135. 

ColerkJL'e,  Sir  J.  T.,  sketch,  i,  114. 

Coleridge,  John  Duke,  obit.,  xix, 
611. 

Coles,  A.,  obit,  and  port.,  xvi,  613. 

Colct,  Louise  R.,  sketcii,  i,  114. 

Colfax,  Schulycr,  sketch,  x,  176. 

Colfax,  Wash.,  xvi,  151. 

Coiladon,  Daniel,  his  drill,  vi, 
820;  obit.  J  xviii,  577. 

College-discipline,  iv,  842. 

Collateral  Inheritance  tax,  xix,  464. 

Collegiate  Reformed  Church  in 
Mew  Jer>cy,  250th  anniversary 
of,  iii,  720. 

Colley,  the,  ix,  260. 

Colley,  Sir  G.  P.,  sketchy  v,  80. 

('olliau,  Victor,  obit.,  xviii,  545. 

Collier,  John,  picture  by.  x,  364. 

Collier,  John  P.,  obit.,  viii,  598. 

Collier,  R.  L.,  obit.,  xv,  641. 

Collier,  Sir  Robert,  obit.j  xi,  712. 

Collier,  T.  S.,  obit.,  xviii,  545. 

Collin,  Edward,  obit.,  xi,  713. 

Collin,  John  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  624. 

Collin,  Raphael,  x,  358 ;  xi,  4.J. 

Collings,  Jesse,  xi,  399-401. 

Collins,  C.  S.,  obit.,  xiv,  624. 

Collins,  E.  K.,  obit.,  iii,  684. 

Collins,  Frances,  obit.,  xi,  718. 

Collins,  Frederick,  obit.,  xvii,  640. 

Collins,  Jennie,  obit.,  xii,  577. 

Collins,  Mortimer,  sketch,  i,  114. 

Collins,  Rebecca,  obit.,  xvii,  640. 

Collins,  R.  II.,  sketch,  xiii,  628. 

Collins,  T.  W.,  sketch,  iv,  147. 

Collins,  W.  W.,  obit.  J  xiv,  163. 

Collisions,  marine,  viii,  136. 

Colomhj  Gen.,  obit.,  xi,  713. 

Colombia,  in  every  volume :  map, 
iii,  106;  views  in,  i,  115;  ii,  107  ; 
revolutionarv  outbreaks,  i,  118; 
ii,  lOS ;  iv,  149 :  v,  116 ;  ix,  156  ; 
X,  179 ;  xi,  102 ;  noundarv  dispute 
with  Costa  Rica,  v,  113 ;  xi,  192 ; 
steamship  lines,  vi,  116 ;  rail- 
ways, vi,  116;  vii,  106*  ix,  155; 
X,  '  179 ;  quinine  product,  vii, 
105;  newspapers,  ix,  153;  al- 
cohol monopolv,  xi,  190 ;  descrip- 
tion of  Bojrota,  xi,  192 ;  di>cov- 
eiy  of  coal  and  phosphates,  xii, 
HO ;  emeruld-mincs,  x,  179 ;  dis- 
en8i»s,  xii,  140;  Englis^h  in,  xii, 
140 ;  Panama  Canal,  see  Pannmo. 

Colon- Aspip wall,  burned,  x,  179. 

Colonia  powder,  x,  345. 

Colonial  Dames  of  America,  Soci- 
ety ot^  xix,  640. 

Colonial  exten.^  ion,  movement  for, 
of  EuroTH'an  nations,  viii,  31. 

Colonial  Wars,  Society  of,  xix,  637. 

Colonies,  British,  viii,  405;  table 
of,  ix,  i^81 ;  x,  460 ;  federation  of, 
ix,  38i),  3«1 ;  x,  57  ;  Portuguese, 
viii,  »).')();  French  and  English 
jfovernmcntof,  ii,  14;  Bismarclk'-* 
theory  of,  x,  143 ;  French,  xi,  3f  0. 
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Colonization,  xiii,  255;  GenDftn,127. 

Colorado,  admiU«d  as  a  State,  1, 
118,  constitution,  i,  118,  et  seq. ; 
mines  of,  i,  121  j  iii,  112;  iv, 
154;  V,  liy;  viii,  14-3;  irriji-a- 
tion,  iii,  111;  iv,  151;  ix,  168; 
xii,  142:  mineral  springa,  iii, 
114;  Inoians  in.  iv,  150:  v,  116 ; 
vi,  117 ;  outbreak  of  Ute»,  xii, 
14S;  8utfi-agc  question,  iv,  152, 
153;  growth  of  Leaaville,  iv, 
156,  161 ;  railroad  contents,  iv, 
158,  159;  anti-Chinese  riot  in 
Denver,  v,  120;  coal,  iron,  and 
petroleum,  vi,  118;  population, 
XV,  152.  Statistics,  government, 
elections,  etc.,  under  Colorado  in 
each  volume. 

Colorado  River,  navigation  of  the, 
xviii,  177. 

Coloration  of  animals,  xii,  670. 

Color-blindness,  report  on,  iii,  526. 

Colored  men,  conveution  of,  xiv, 
533,  791. 

Color-hearing.     See  Ilearinc:. 

Color-sea^ation.s.  be,  657. 

Coloring  principle,  a  new,  vi,  97. 

Colors,  for  clotli,  v,  90;  perma- 
nence of,  ixj  124 ;  of  chemical 
compounds,  ix,  119 ;  coal -tar,  x, 
158;  new  coloring  matters,  xi, 
189 :  xii.  105. 

Colquitt,  A.  H.,  Governor  of  Geor- 
gia, oharges  against,  iii,  367-369. 

Colquitt,  Alfred  H.,  obit.,  xix,  670. 

Colsofi  and  Gauthicr,  xii,  107. 

Colt,  John,  obit.,  ii,  577. 

Colton,  Joseph  H.,  obit.,  xviii,  545. 

Colton.  J.  S.,  obit,  iii,  685. 

Columoia,  capture  of,  x,  429. 

Columbia  River,  improvements  of, 
V,  614 ;  X,  676 ;  jetties,  xvii,  255. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  xv,  123. 

Columbia,  Pa.,  xviii,  156. 

Columbian  Exposition,  xvi,  836; 
xvii,  812;  nne  arts  at,  xviii, 
312;  legislation  concerning  the, 
xvii,  196. 

Columbian  University,  xix,  605. 

Columbus  Celebration,  the,  in  New 
York  city,  xviii,  528. 

<'olumbus,  Christopher,  canoniza- 
tion of,  solicited^  vi,  792 ;  statue 
of,  X,  361 :  remains  of,  buried  in 
Genoa,  xii,  217 ;  xvii,  128. 

Columbus,  Ga..  xiv.  144. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  xi,  166;  water, 
xix,  775. 

(Jolumbus's  Landfall,  xvi,  181. 

Col  vis,  Joseph,  obit.,  xvii,  541. 

Colyer,  Vinoen:,  sketcli,  xiii,  628. 

Comber,  T.  J.,  obit.,  xii,  62G. 

Combes,  Commandant,  xi,  374. 

Combs,  L.,  obit.,  vi,6H0. 

Comcgy.s,  J.  P.,  obit.,  xviii,  545. 

Comets,  in  every  volume,  under 
Astronomical  Progress  and  Dis- 
covery; origin  of,  iii,  86;  an- 
ncuncements  of  discovery,  vii. 


Commerce  of  the  United  States,  in 
first  five  volumes  and  vol.  ix, 
160;  xviii,  179;  and  finance  in 
1882,  vii,  110 ;  and  navigation  of, 
ix,  161 ;  tables  of  exports  and 
imports,  x,  183-189;  xi,  195; 
xii,  143;  bill  on  interstate,  vi, 
172;  ix.  160;  x,  181,  206;  xii, 
178;  XIV,  170;  xv,  154;  xvi, 
184;  xvii,  158. 

Commercial  Congress,  Trans-Mis < 
sissippi^  xvi,  180. 

Commercial  routes,  map  showing 
the  great,  iv,  606,  507. 

Commercial  travelers,  xix,  150 ;  de- 
cision coneemiuir,  xiii,  766. 

Committess,  grand,  in  P'arl lament, 
viii,  409. 

Common,  A.,  discoveries  bv,  v,  85 ; 
vii,  87;  X,  49;  .xi,  51,  62l 

Common  carriers,  xviii,  221. 

Commune,  amnesty  to,  i,  815. 

Communion,  water  in,  xiii,  14. 
See  Anglican  Churches,  i,  24. 

Communism  in  Russia.  See  Ba- 
kunin,  i,  60. 

Compoasea,  xiv.  873. 

Competitive  8>'stem,  the.  Sec  C'iv- 
il-Service  Reform. 

Compressed  air,  as  a  motor,  i,  478, 
616;  iz^juries  from,  vi,  753;  drills, 
vi,  820. 

Comstock,  G.  F.,  obit.j  xvii,  641. 

Comstock  mine,  the,  vi,  83. 

Comstock,  S.  M.,  obit.,  iii,  635. 

Conant,  Thomas  J.^obit.,  xvi,  614. 

Concord,  N.  H.,  xvi,  152. 

Concord  School  ot  Philosophy, 
xiii,  11. 

Conder,  C.  R.,  explorations  of,  i. 
827 ;  IX,  27 ;  xii,  25. 

Conder,  Lieutenant,  researches  of, 
vii  264. 

Conder's  **  Basis  of  Faith,"  quoted, 
xiii,  7. 

Condon,  S.,  obit.,  vi.  680. 

Condors,  increase  of,  in  Chili,  de- 
clared enemies,  x,  165. 

Condurango.  x,  299. 

Conessine,  xi,  290. 

Confederate  flags,  order  for  restora- 
tion of,  xii,  777. 

Confederate  monuments,  iii,  372; 
xi,  8 ;  xii,  9 ;  xiii,  568 ;  xvi,  582 ; 
xviii,  752. 

Confederate  lensions.  See  Pe- 
nsions. 


tributaries,  iii,  363;  iv.  408;  ex 
plorations,  vii,  836 ;  viii,  885 ;  \. 
892 ;  claims  of  Portugal^  viii, 
661 ;  International  Association 
of  (and  map),  ix,  165;  pfirtitioii 
of  the  lower.  X,  191 ;  stations  in 
the  valley  or,  x,  192;  mission- 
aries on,  X,  193;  propoaed  rail> 
road,  X,  198. 

Congo  royal  guard,  ill.,  ii,  8. 

Congregationalists,  in  ever}**  vol- 
ume; fiilieth  annivenvuy  oi 
union,  vi.  186. 

Congress,  Farmers',  xix,  267. 

Congress  of  churches,  xi,  208:  xLx. 
160. 

Congress  of  the  Epiacopal  Cburcli. 
xviii,  14. 

Congress,  National,  in  India,  xiii 
432. 

Congress,  Sanitary^  xii,  663. 

Congress,  United  States,  in  even 
volume ;  disciplinary  power,  vii. 
194 ;  criminal  jurisdiction  ot,  vii. 
196 ;  pairing  ofiTin,  vii,  199 ;  xiii. 
188;  xiv,  188;  xv,169;  xvi,  201: 
x\ii,  176 ;  contested  elertaon«  in. 
xiii,  236 ;  B^ioumroent  of,  xviii. 
246. 

Conkling,  Frederick  A.,  obit.,  xvi. 
614. 

Conkling,  Roaooe,  sketch,  iv,  295 : 
resignation,  vi,  644 ;  sketch  and 
port.,  xiii,  237. 

Connecticut,  in  evciy  volumr : 
views  in,  illustrationa,  ii.  22:*. 
224,  226,  226;  ui,  223;  iv.  29b: 
heicrht  of  principal  mountain 
points  in,  ii,  227;  act  on  mar- 
ried women's  property,  ii,  22S: 
iv,  299 ;  breaking  away  or  Suf- 
ford  daim,  ii,  227;  judicial  de- 
partment, iii.  215;  new  capi- 
tol,  iii,  219^  IV,  297 ;  growth  ot 
population  in  filly  years,  vi,  198 : 
fish-culture,  viii,  266;  ix,  2.ti: 
statue  of  Gov.  Buckingham,  i\. 
281 ;  constitutional  amendment, 
ix,  232 ;  Rhode  Island  boundary 
settled,  xi,  269. 

Conner,  James  H.,  obik,  xii,  57^. 

Connolly,  Michaei.  obit.,  i,  614. 

Connolly,  R.  B.,  sxetch,  v,  198. 

Connor, 'Patrick  K.,  obit,,  xvi,  614. 

Conrad,  C.  M.,  obit.,  iii,  iS35. 

Conrad,  Joseph  S.,  obit.,  xvi,  614. 

Conrad,  T.  A.,  obit.,  ii,  577. 


Confederate  soldiers,  amnesty  bill.     Conrov,  G.,  obit.,  iii,  652. 
i,  182;  artificial  limbs  providerl     Conscience,  H.,  obit.,  viii. 
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39 ;  ix,  51 ;  x,  50 ;  xi,  50 ;  3]»cc- 
troscopic  examination,  vii,  38; 
periodicity,  viii,  25;  table  of 
the  periodic  ones,  x,  52;  Jupi- 
ter's familv  of,  xix,  52.  bcc 
Electricity,  i,  248. 

Comina,  Linus  B.,  obit.,  xvii,  541. 

Comma-bacillus,  the,  ix,  143,  497  ; 
X,  797,  798. 

Commerce,  International,  ii,  109; 
iv,  161 :  treaties,  vii,  364,  438, 
441 ;  viii,  649. 


for,  V,  308  J  claim  of  Mrs.  Page, 

vi,  145;  xiii,  361 ;  home  for,  xvi, 

536 ;  xvii,  724. 
Confederate  States^  preservation  of 

the  archives  of,  iii,  571 :  decisicn 

on  bank-notes,  iii,  784. 
Confederation,    u    South-.\frican, 

project  for,  i,  8. 
Conference,    International    Mone- 
tary.    Sec  Bimetal  lie  Standard. 
Conference,  International  Sanitary, 

xviii,  349. 
Congdon,  C.  T.,  obit.,  xvi,  614. 
Conger  Mountains,  ix.  84. 
Conjfo  Arabs,  war,  xviii,  189. 
Congo  Free  State,  ix,  166;  x,  189; 

xi,   202;    xviii,    186;   xix.  151; 

constitution  of,  x,  191 ;  xiii,  1j>2; 

xiv,  175;  XV,  162:  xvi,  193;  xvii, 

167. 
Congo  River,  Stanley's  voyage,  ii. 

332 ;  his  map,  ii,  3'33 ;  course  and 


Consent,  age  of,  x,  462,  453. 

Conservatism,  propo<«ed  triple  alli- 
ance in  the  interest  of,  v,  47. 

Consid^rant,  V.    P.,  out.,   x\iil. 
577. 

Consolati,  Count,  obit.,  i,  631. 

Conspiracies  in  India,  vi,  42^. 

Constable,  John,  xi,  345. 

Constans,  J.  A.  £.,  v,  281. 

Couiitant,  Bei\jamin,  pictures  h\. 
X,  369,  362 ;  .xii,  276,  343. 

Constant,  B.  b.,  obit.,  x\i,  668. 

Constantine,  Algeria,  ii^  14. 

Constantino,  ^ikolaievich,  obit.. 
xvii,  589. 

Constantinople,  Russian  oceup. - 
tion,  and  British  fleet  sent  t". 
iii,  798 ;  riot  in,  iii,  796 ;  putr*- 
archato  of,  ix,  277,  279  :  view  o". 
i,  768. 

Constitutional  amendment-,  l'.  S.. 
proposci',  xi,  266. 
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ConHtitntioDS,  national,  proposed 
rcviKioQ  of  French,  viii,  258; 
new,  in  Guatemala,  iv,  464 :  pro> 
posed  change  in  Netherlands, 
viii  557 ;  proi>ofied  amendmenta 
to  United  States,  i,  188, 188, 172, 
180;  vii,  462;  18th  and  14th, 
viii,  130;  ix^  226;  centennial  un- 
nivensajy,  xii.  780. 

i  'onstitutiooi),  State,  new,  in  Cali- 
fomic.  iv,  103 ;  effects  of,  v,  77 ; 
utnenaed,  xii,  86 :  new,  in  Louis- 
iana, v,  478 ;  convention  t?  frame, 
in  Dakota,  viii,  266^  amended, 
Arkansas,  iv,  25 ;  viii,  18 ;  Con- 
necticut, vi,  196 :  ix,  282 ;  Dela- 
ware, viii,  272 ;  xii,  221 ;  Goorgria, 
ii,  838;  Indiana,  ii,  395 ;  iv,496f 

V,  398;  vi  425;  viii.  444;  Iowa; 
v,  896;  VI,  439;  vu,  428;  viii, 
445 ;  Kentucky,  vi,  468 ;  ix,  428 ; 
Maine,  ix.  468;  Massachasetts, 
vi,  536^  Micljiean,  u,  614;  vi, 
574 ;  viii,  540 ;  MinucAota,  ii,  525 ; 

VI,  596;  viii,  542;  Missouri,  ii, 
529 ;  viii,  546 ;  Nevada,  viii,  557 ; 
ix,  563;  New  Hampshire,  viii, 
561 ;  New  Jersey,  iv,  668 ;  v, 
562;  New  York,  ii,  568:  North 
«;arolina,  v,  586 ;  Ohio,  iv,  703 ; 
Oregon,  v,  611 ;  South  Carolina, 
ii,  697;  Texas,  vL  836;  West 
Vir]Brinia,  iv,  846 ;  Wisconsin,  vi, 
876;  California,  xii,  86. 

Consols,  jurisdiction  of,  vi,  778. 
Consumption,  parasitic  theory  of, 

IX,  668. 

Contempt  of  legislative  authority, 

X,  261. 

( 'ontested  elections  in  the  Conjorress 
of  the  United  States,  xiii,  235. 

<  'ontraband,  food  made,  x,  172. 
Contracts,  damans  for  prospective 

profltH  on,  iv,  676. 

<  ^onvallaria  MaiuJis,  viii.  256. 
Convention  of  London,  tne,  ix,  111. 
Conventions,    national     political. 

See  article  United  States, 
^'onverse,  E.  M.,  obit.,  xviii,  546. 
Convict-labor,  iv,  819:  v,  374;  in 

Alabama,  ▼,  11 ;   vi,  7 ;  vii,  4 ; 

ix,  9 ;  xi,  7 ;  in  California,  v,  76 ; 

in  Connecticut,  v,  196 ;  in  Flori- 

tla,  v,  272  'j  in  Georgia,  vi,  334 ; 

vii,  840 ;  in  Kentucky,  vi,  470 ; 

in  Massachusetts,  v,  495 ;  in  New 

Jersey,  v.  5»>3 ;  vi,  636 ;  in  New 

York,  viii,  666 ;  ix,  582 ;  x,  636 ; 

in   North    Carolina,  v,  683;    in 

South  Carolina,  vi,  813 :  vii,  745 ; 

in  Texas,  v,  685 ;  in  West  Vir- 

innisi,  iv,  845 ;  prohibited  in  the 

United  State;<,  xii,  207 ;  troubles, 

xvi,  821 ;  xvii,  725. 
Convicts,  colonization  of,  ix,  342 ; 

proposed,  in  daf(halien,  x,  397. 
<'onvict  system  in  Alabama,  xiii,  8. 
Convocation  of  Canterbury,  xiv, 

10;  XV,  11;  xviii,  8;  of' York, 

XV,  11 ;  xviii,  10. 
Conway,  Elias,  obit.,  xvii,  541. 
( 'onway,  Hugh.    See  Pargus,  ¥.  J. 
Conway,  Thomas   William,  obit., 

xii,  578. 
i'onyngham,  Jane,  Marchioness  of, 

obit.,  i,  681. 
<*onyngham,  T.  N.,  Marquis  of, 

sketch,  i,  212. 
<.'oode.  Sir  J.,  obit.,  xvii,  589. 
(/ook,  Capt.  James,  ix,  275,  276. 
Cook,  Eliza,  xiv,  236. 


Cook,  George  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  237. 

Cook,  Mt.,  IX,  545. 

Cook,  Paul,  obil.,  xi,  718. 

Cook,  T..  obit.,  xvii,  689. 

Cooke,  H.  D.,  obit.,  vi,  680. 

Cooke,  John  Esten,  <»bit.,  xi,  671. 

Cooke,  J.  P.,  experiments  by,  v, 
87 ;  xii,  102. 

Cooke,  John  K.,  obit.,  .xvi,  615. 

Cooke,  Josiah  P.,  obit,  and  port., 
xix,  570. 

Cooke,  Phinoas  B.,  obit.,  xii,  578. 

Cooke,  Rose  T.,  obit.,  xvii,  541. 

Cooking-schools,  xii,  233. 

Cooking- utensil,  a  new,  xvi,  707. 

Cook  Islands,  xiv,  401. 

Cooley,  Dennis  N.,  obit.,  xvii,  541. 

Coolies,  exportation  of,  to  Cuba,  v, 
103 :  to  Peru,  x,  G88. 

Coombs,  N.,  obit.,  iii.  636. 

Cooper,  George  H.,  obit.,  xvi,  616 

Cooper  Institute,  i,  212. 

Cooper,  James,  obit.,  jd,  672. 

Cooper,  Peter,  nomination  of,  i, 
781 ;  sketches,  i,  212 ;  viii,  250, 
with  steel-plate  portrait. 

Cooper,  Susan  F.,  obit.,  xix,  571. 

Cooper,  Thomas,  obit.,  xvii,  589. 

Cooper,  William  W.,  olnt.,  xi,  718. 

Co-operation,  xiii,  241. 

('opan.  Monuments  of,  xi,  24,  25. 

Co}Te,  C.  W.,  obit.,  xv,  677. 

Cope.  Edward  D..  ix,  45. 

Copeland,  Dr.  Kalph,  x,  58. 

Copenhagen,  proposed  fortification 
ofy  viu,  275;  tree  port  of,  xix, 
241. 

Copenhagen,  University  of,  cele- 
bration of  its  400th  anniversary, 
iv,  314. 

Copenhagen,  Wellington's  horse, 
epitaph  on,  ix,  624. 

Copper,  method  for  welding,  i,  523 ; 
aetermination  of,  il,  92 ;  from 
pyrites,  ii,  500;  hardening,  ii, 
600:  preparation,  vii,  532;  rt- 
moval  of  arsenic,  etc.,  viii,  113; 
extraction,  viii,  521 ;  ix,  477 ; 
market,  474 ;  in  Africa,  ix,  362 ; 
xiii,  525;  crisis,  the,  xiv,  340; 
and  tin,  xiv,  541 ;  xv,  528 ;  xvi, 
510;  mines,  xiv,  505.  Sbe  also 
under  Metallurgy. 

Copra,  trade  in,  x,'l80. 

Coptic  Chmch,  ix,  279. 

Copyright,  commission  on,  iii,  228 ; 
laws  of,  and  discussion  on,  iii, 
223-227  ;  treaty,  France  and  Ger- 
many, viii,  897;  international, 
xi,  8*11 ;  xiii,  234 ;  xvi,  215;  con- 
terenco  on,  x,  746 ;  xii,  755. 

Coquilhat.  C,  obit.,  xvi,  668. 

Cora,  K.  ae  la,  x,  361. 

Corano,  madonna  of,  x,  506. 

Corbit,  William  P.,  obit.,  .xvii,  541. 

Corcoran,  W.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  628. 

Cordage,  xiii,  247. 

Corder.  H.,  observations  by,  iii,  86 ; 
vii,  39. 

Cordova,  meteorological  stations  in, 
xii,  315. 

Corea,  i,  425 ;  v,  413 ;  vii,  175 ;  viii, 
257;  xix,  396;  insurrection  in 
vii,  176;  American  treaty,  vii, 
176 ;  viii,  259,  260,  466 ;  ix,  233, 
418;  X,  263;  map,  x.  264:  out- 
break of  1884,  X.  266 ;  guilds,  the 
six  magazines  and  the  six  ware- 
houses, X,  266 ;  xi,  271 ;  gold  in, 
272 ;  cholera,  271 ;  xiii,  252 ;  xiv, 
238 ;  ilag  of,  xiv,  239 ;  treutv  with. 


xiv,  753;  xvi,  238;  campaign, 
xix,  130;  Consulate  Hill  and 
harbor  of  Chemulpo,  xix,  397; 
general,  a,  xix,  899;  question, 
xix,  124;  Fu-san.  xix,  398. 

Coreans  in  United  States,  xi.  271. 

Corfii,  Greece,  illustration,  u,  370. 

Corinth,  Greece,  illustration,  ii, 
370 ;  canal,  viii,  308 ;  ix,  312 ;  xv, 
281 ;  xviii,  370. 

Corliss,  G.  H.,  sketch,  ](iii,  628. 

Cormon,  Femand,  pictures  by,  x, 
358 ;  xii,  275. 

Coruacchia,  Capt..  xiii,  4. 

Cjrnaro,  Louis,  ooit.,  xi,  713. 

Cornell,  John  Black,  obit.,  xii,  578. 

Cornell,  John  Henry,  obit.,  xix, 
571. 

Cornell,  T.,  obit.,  xv,  641. 

Cornell  University,  ill.,  i,  699. 

Coming,  H.  K.,  obit.,  iii,  636. 

Coming,  N.  Y.,.xv,  123. 

Cora  Inland,  annexation,  xiii,  613. 

Coraly,  James  M.,  obit.,  xii,  579. 

Corn-silk,  drug  made  from,  ix,  272. 

Comthwaite,  K.,  obit.,  xv,  677. 

('omutine,  x,  299. 

Cornwall,  H.  B.,  investigations,  v, 
95;  xii,  107. 

Corona,  ol)servation5  of  the,  iii,  34 ; 
photographing,  x,  47. 

Coroners,  omce  aoolished  in  Mas.«>a- 
chusetts,  ii,  483. 

Coronini,  Count,  sketch,  iv,  301. 

Corot,  B.  C,  .xi,  347. 

(Corporations,  liability,  iv,  21,  720. 

Coips  L<$gislatif,  under  Louis  Na- 
poleon, vii,  208. 

Corrado^  Nestori,  obit.,  xvi,  615. 

Correlation  tlieory,  xii,  672. 

Correnti,  Cesare,  sketch,  xiii,  660. 

Corrigan,  Arehbishop,  x,  563 ;  xii, 
717. 

Corrigan,  J.  II.,  obit.j  xv,  641. 

Corrigan,  Patrick,  obit.,  xiXj  571. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  use  of,  in  sur- 
gery, ix,  747. 

Corse,  John  M.,  obit.,  xviii,  546. 

Corsicana,  Tex.,  xvi,  152. 

Cortj  F.  dcj  obit.,  iii,  652. 

Corti,  Luigi,  sketch,  xiii,  660. 

Cortland,  N.  Y.,  xv,  124. 

Corundum,  production  of,  ii,  93. 

Corvee,  abolition  of,  in  Egypt,  xii. 
248. 

Corwin,  the,  cruise  of,  v,  301 ;  vi, 
823j  324. 

Corwine,  A.  B.j  obit.,  v,  591. 

Cosmic  Dust,  viii,  526  j  ix,  53. 

Cor'sacks,  illustration,  i,  710. 

Costa,  Sir  M.,  obit.,  ix,  615. 

Costa  Rica,  government,  statistics, 
etc.,  in  every  volume;  map,  ii, 
228 ;  view  of  the  capital,  vii,  177  ; 
hostility  to  Nicanigna,  i,  213 ;  ii, 
229 :  V,  200 ;  outbreak  in,  ii,  229 ; 
tVuit  trade,  iii,  228 ;  education,  iii, 
228,  229 ;  iv,  302 ;  xi,  274 :  with- 
out a  constitution,  v,  200;  finances 
of,  vi,  199;  vii,  177:  Jesuits  in, 
iXj  235 ;  Protestantism  in,  x,  268 ; 
minerals  found  in,  xi,  274 ;  Chi- 
nese excluded,  xii,  211 ;  boundary 
dispute ;  xiii,  253 ;  xiv,  239 ;  xv, 
242;  xvi,  24;  xvii,  217.  See 
Colombia. 

Coster,  Maui  ice  I,  ix,  477,  478. 

Cotheal,  Alexander  I.,  obit.,  xix, 
572. 

Cotopaxi,  Mount,  ix,  541 :  eruption, 
281 ;  x,  203 ;  view  of,  iii,  260. 
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Cottcnotf  discovery  by,  iii,  36. 

Cotterill,  disoovcrv,  iii,  663. 

Cottesloe,  T.  F.  F*.,  obit.,  xv,  677. 

Cottey  law,  the,  iv,  644. 

Cotton,  i,  218 ;  li,  229 ;  ui,  229 ;  vi. 
200 ;  vii^  178 ;  production  ana 
value  of,  IV,  683 ;  seed-cotton,  iv, 
688 ;  manufacturc,  11, 120 ;  iv,  148, 
820 ;  V,  180  \  vii,  502 ;  commerce, 
iv,  171 ;  weiffbing  by  sizing,  iii, 
229^  Atlanta  exposition,  vi^  260 ; 
statistics,  vii,  118;  factories  in 
South  Carolina,  viii,  735  j  lar^re 
yield  in,  xli,  788 ;  in  Mexico,  xi, 
555 ;  cultivation  of,  in  Japan,  xii, 
402 ;  XV,  278 ;  statistics,  xvil,  764 ; 
mineral,  xvi,  528. 

Cotton-p^rowers'  convention,  xvii, 
471 ;  m  Arkansas,  xviii,  24. 

Cotton,  Sir  H.,  obit.,  xvii,  589. 

Cotton-«ced  oil,  x\ii,  807. 

Cotton-seed  products,  xiv,  240. 

Cotton-tree,  flour  from  the,  x,  100. 

Cotton-worm,  see  Cotton,  vi,  200 ; 
illustration,  ii^  282. 

Coudreau,  H.,  xii,  814. 

Coulson,  Dr.  William,  obit.,  ii,  698. 

Coulthurst,  W.,  obit.,  ii,  598. 

Coumoundouros,  resignation  of,  vii, 
870. 

Council  Bluffs,  xiii,  162. 

Coup  d^^tat  in  Ser>'ia,  xviii.  686. 

Coup  d^etat,  the  Quoen^s,  in  Hawaii, 
xviii,  875. 

Coupon  ca«eM,  x,  268. 

Courbet,  Admiral,  ix.  57, 141,  142, 
843;  X,  172, 173;  obit.,  Xj  659. 

Courbct«  Gustave,  sketch,  iii,  230. 

Courcy,  Gen.  Koussel  de,  x,  27,  80, 
31;  obit.,  xii,  626. 

Courier  ana  Enquirer,  the,  ix,  613. 

Courtenay's  fo(;-signai,  v,  449. 

Courtney^  J.  M.,  v,  449. 

Courtat,  Louis,  picture  by,  x,  868. 

Court  of  claims  bill,  xii,  189. 

Courts,  rival,  in  Spain,  i.  731. 

Courts,  United  States  ana  State,  see 
Criminal  Jurisdiction,  vii,  179; 
crowded,  v,  649 ;  in  Connecticut, 
iii,  215;  v,  196;  cost  in  North 
Carolina,  v,  584 ;  bill  on  jurisdic- 
tion of  circuit,  and  to  regulate 
removal  of  causes,  v,  137-150. 

Coutanoe,  H.  A.,  experiments,  ix, 
661. 

Couza,  obit.,  xv,  677. 

Covington,  Ky.,  xi,  166. 

Cow-boys,  the,  vi,  782. 

Cowgiir,  Clayton  A.,  sketch,  i,  298. 

Cowles,  E.,  obit.,  xv,  641. 

Cowles,  E.  H.  and  A.  II.,  x,  578; 
xi,  535. 

Cowles,  J,  P.,  obit,,  xv,  641, 

Cowley,  Earl,  obit.,  ix,  615. 

C^wpor,  E.  A.,  obit. J  xviii,  577. 

Cja,  Bell,  case  of,  xii,  13. 

Cox,  E.  T.,  discovorv  of  mines  bv, 
V,  18. 

Cox,  E.W.,  obit.,  iv,  698. 

Cox,  Hannah,  abolitionist,  obit.,  i, 
614. 

Cox,  Hannah,  centenarian,  obit.,  vi, 
680. 

Cox,  Samuel,  obit,  x>'iii,  577. 

Cox,  S.  H.,  obit..  V,  591. 

Coxe,  Brinton,  ooit.^  xvii,  541. 

Coxe,  Sir  J.,  obit.,  hi,  652. 

Cozzens,  W.  C,  obit.,  i,  614. 

Crab-farming,  xi,  274. 

Crabs,  symbolism  of,  ix,  600. 

Craig,  James,  sketch,  xiii,  629. 


Craig  massacre,  the,  xii,  48. 

Craiff,  Sir  W.  G.,  obit.,  iii,  652. 

Craik,  Dinah  Maria  MuIock,  iikctch 
and  portrait,  xii,  212. 

Crain,  rcter  Wood,  obit.,  xvii,  542. 

Crampcl,  P.,  obit.,  xvi,  669. 

Crampton,  C.  A.,  xii,  107. 

Crampton,  John  F.,  xiii,  266. 

Crampton,  J.  F.  T.,  obit.,  xi,  718. 

Crampton,  T.  R.,  ske^x^h,  xiii,  661. 

Cnin borne,  Lord.    See  Salisbury. 

Cranbrook,  Viscount,  poitrait,  x, 
441 ;  sketch,  449. 

Cranch.  C.  P.,  obit.,  xvii,  542. 

Crane,  Kev.  J.,  obit.,  ii,  577. 

Crane,  Walter,  Xj  365. 

Cranston,  H.,  obit.,  ii,  577. 

Crape-stone,  ix,  235. 

Craven,  A.  W.,  obit,  iv,  692. 

Craven,  John  J.,  obit,  xviii^  546. 

Craven,  Thomas  T.,  obit.,  xii,  579. 

Crawford  case,  the.  xiv,  425. 

Crawford  Countv  plan  for  elections, 
xii,  247. 

Crawford,  David,  obit.,  i,  614. 

Crawford,  Earl  of,  obit,  v.  599. 

Crawford,  S.  W.,  obit,  xvii,  642. 

Crawford,  Thomas,  xi,  347. 

Crawford,  W.,  obit,  xv,  677. 

Crawley,  K.,  obit,  xviii,  577. 

Crayon  portraits,  xv,  729. 

Creasy,  Sir  E.  S.,  obit,  iii,  652. 

Creation,  Akkadian  account  of,  xvi, 
23. 

Creation  tablet,  xvii,  14. 

Crebs,  J.  M.,  obit,  xv^  641. 

Creedmoor,  international  rifle- 
match  at,  ii,  234. 

Creightoii  observatory,  xii,  40. 

Cremation,  i,  216 ;  iv,'442;  progress 
of,  xiii,  255. 

Cremer,  Camille,  sketch,  i,  218. 

Crdmieux,  Hector,  obit,  xvii,  590. 

Cr^mieux.  I.  A.,  sketchy  v,  200. 

CressbrooK  collection,  xi,  845. 

Cresson.  Dr.  J.  C,  obit,  i,  614. 

Cresweli,  J.  A.  J.,  ohit,  xvi,  616. 

Cretan  question,  the,  xiv,  408. 

Crete,  insurrection  in,  iii,  411 ;  ar- 
ticle on,  in  Berlin  Treaty,  iii, 
257 ;  union  with  Greece,  iii",  793 ; 
troubles  in,  iv,  834;  viii,  774; 
discovery  in,  x,  37 ;  disturbance 
in,  X,  752 ;  xii,  773 ;  xiv,  798. 

Crevaux,  Dr.,  explorations  by,  ii, 
830;  iii,  865. 

Crime,  punishment  of,  in  North 
Carolino,  i,  611. 

Crimean  war,  the,  ix,  761. 

Crimes  Act,  the,  x,  451,  454,  455. 

Criminal  Code  Bill,  British,  viii, 
411. 

Criminal  Jurisdiction  in  the  United 
States,  vii,  179;  of  consula,  case 
ofO'Neill,  vii,  442, 

Crinoline,  ix,  888. 

Crisp.  Charles  F.,  sketch  and  port, 
xvi.  242. 

('rispi,  Signor,  xii.  398, 399 :  xiii,  4. 

Criticism,  recent  works  of.  Sec  Lit- 
erature in  every  volume. 

Crittenden,  G.  B.,  obit,  v,  591. 

Crittcnden^T.  L.,  obit,  xviii,  546. 

Crivoscia,  insurrection  in,  vii,  56; 
viii,  548. 

Croasdalej  W^.  T.,  obit.^  xvi,  616. 

Croatia,  dissatisfaction  in,  v,  870 ; 
viii,  48 ;  ix,  70 ;  insurrection  in, 
about  escutcheons,  ix,  71 ;  peas- 
ants of,  illustration,  ii,  58 ;  home- 
rule  party  broken  up,  xii,  54. 


Crocker,  Charles,  sketch,  xiii,  621^ 

Crocker,  J.  S.,  obit,  xv,  641. 

Crocker,  Uriel,  obit,  xii,  579. 

Crocker,  W.  M.,  description  of  the 
Milanows  hy,  vi,  880. 

Crofieri,  Scottish,  ix,  878, 404. 4o'> ; 
X,  627 ;  xii,  842. 

Crofters,  the,  xiii,  892. 

Crofton,  Sir  Walter,  xii,  701. 

Croflon  sysitem,  the,  xii,  703. 

Croix,  L.  De  S.,  sketch,  xiv,  6.VJ. 

Croix,  Marie  de  la,  ix,  774. 

CroU,  Jumes,  on  nebulae,  iii.  3^  ; 
cftlculations  by,  vi,  349;  obit., 
XV,  677. 

Croly,  David  G.,  sketch,  xiv,  6:^6. 

Crommelin,  W.  A.,  obit,  xi,  71'>. 

Cronin,  £.  A.,  obit.j  iii,  685. 

Cronstadt,  view  of,  i,  709. 

Crookes,  William,  observation^, 
viii,  626 ;  xi,  47 ;  xii,  101,  10». 

Crook,  Geortre,  sketch,  xv,  243. 

Crops,  vi,  851 ;  viii,  885 ;  ix,  827  ; 
XIV,  814 ;  XV.  807 ;  xvii.  269.  Stn* 
Financ(»  and  Financial  Kcvie^ . 

Crosby,  Dr.  A.  B.,  obit,  ii,  577. 

Crosby,  G.  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  6^*. 

Crosby,  Howard,  obit  and  )»«»rt.. 
xvi,  616. 

Crosby,  J.  P.,  obit,  i.  614. 

Crosby,  William  H.,  obit,  xvii,*>4L'. 

Crosman,  G.  II.,  ohit,  vii,  685. 

Cross,  Gen.  O..  obit,  i,  614. 

Cross,  Sir  Ricnard  Ai«sheton,  i«»r- 
trait  and  sketch,  x,  449. 

Crosslcy,  John  T.,  sketch,  xiv,  Co9. 

Crosswell,  Charles  M.,  i,  662;  iii. 
662;  obit,  xi,  672. 

Croton  aqucHluct,  ix,  814 ;  iUuatrH- 
tion,  i,  602;  xii,  655;  illustra- 
tions, 666.  657,  669,  560. 

Crow-Bar  Case,  the,  viii,  101. 

Crowell,  Eugene,  obit,  xix,  672. 

Crowninshicld,  B.  W.,  obit,  xvii. 
642. 

Crozier,  Capt,  x,  188. 

Crozier,  L.  N.  F.,  x^  125. 

Crudeli,  Tomraasi,  ix,  271,  663. 

Cniikshank,  George,  obit,  iii,  65-".. 

Cruisers,  new.  See  United  StaU'T^ 
Navy. 

Cruls.'Dr.,  diacovcnr  bv,  vii,  .S7. 

Crutchfield,  W.,  obit,  xv,  642. 

Cruto,  electric  lamp  or,  viii,  SO.". 

Cryptogamia,  the  higher,  ix,  i^. 

C'rvstaU,  quartz,  artificially  pn^ 
auced,  iv,  417. 

C  sit  lag,  Koea,  obit,  xvii,  690. 

Cuba,  viii,  261 ;  xix,  284 :  demand 
for  United  States  p^oauct:^  vi. 
817 :  war  in,  i,  729,  732 :  ii,  7<i» ; 
iii,  774;  iVj  468,  822;  v,  672; 
results  of,  viii,  262;  ix,  236;  vir- 
tual slavery  in,  ix,  ^i7\  su:« pen- 
sion of  newspaftcre  in.  ix,  237  : 
emancipation,  xii,  215 ;  x,  27^ ; 
xi,  275;  xii,  214;  .xiii,  266;  !ri\. 
944 :  XV,  244 ;  xvi,  243 ;  xvii,  21  s  . 
xviii,  252. 

Cubango  river,  source  of,  iv,  40.>. 

Cudniello,  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  65'J. 

Cuokoo  Clock,  X,  613. 

Cudahy,  M.,  invention  by,  x,  7-^4. 

Cuff*ee,  Paul,  xii,  417. 

Cullen,  Cardinal,  sketch,  iii,  :2»\ 

Cullis,  Charles,  obit,  xvii,  643. 

Cullom,  S.  M..,  sketch,  i,  896. 

i'ullum,  G.  W.,  obit,  xvii,  642. 

Culver,  £.  D.,  sketch,  xiv,  626. 

Cumberland  river  improvement, 
xiv,  790. 
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Cummin,  H.  H.,  skelch,  xiv,  626. 

Cumming,  Sir  A.,  obit.,  xviil,  577. 

Cummings,  E.  £.,  obit.,  xi,  672. 

CuramiDgs,  J.,  obit.,  xv,  642. 

CiiminiDg«,  Thomas  8.,  obit.,  xix, 
572. 

Cummins,  6.  D.,  sketch,  i,  218. 

Cummins,  G.  W.,  experimonts  by, 
X,  6»4. 

Cuneiform  literature,  ix,  18;  an- 
tiquity of,  xii,  16. 

Cunningham,  H.,  obit,  iii,  635. 

Cunningham,  James,  x,  454. 

Oura^oa.    See  West  Indies. 

Curci,  CM.,  obit.,  xvi,  669. 

Curley,  James,  sketch,  xiv,  626. 

Currency,  circulation,  xUi,  785. 

CurruncV,  paper,  of  Turkey,  iv, 
892;  law  in  Canada,  Vj  211;  of 
Argentine  Bepublic,  vi,  29;  of 
Japan,  vi,  455. 

Currency,  United  Sbitcs,  ii,  286; 
V,  646  j  vl,  127  ;  discussed  in  Con- 
gress, lii,  188, 175 ;  bill  to  redeem 
fractional^  i.  202.  See  also  Fi- 
nances ot  tne  United  States  in 
each  volume,  and  Indebtedness, 
etc,  vii,  892;  bimetallic,  x,  275; 
charts.  X,  276,  278,  279,  281. 

Curry,  Daniel,  obit.^  xii,  579. 

Curry,  6.  L.,  obit.,  lii,  685. 

Curtain-rings,  xvi,  707. 

Curtains^  ix,  247;  improved  fix- 
tures, illustration,  xii,  658. 

Curteis,  George  H.,  obit.,  xix,  611. 

Curtds,  William  C,  obit.,  xix,  612. 

Curtin,  Andrew  G.,  obit,  and  port., 
xix,  572. 

Curtis,  Beiyamin  B.,  obit.,  xvi, 
616. 

Curtis,  George  J.,  obit.,  xix,  578. 

Curtis,  George  William,  ix,  691 ; 
sketch  and  port.^  xvii,  219. 

Curtis,  N.  M.,  indicted,  vii,  694. 

Curtis,  Samuel  J.,  sketch,  xlii,  629. 

Curtis,  W.  E.,  sketch,  v,  201. 

Curtis,  William  B.,  obit.,  xvi,  616. 

Curtius,  G.,  obit,  x,  659. 

Curwen,  Bev.  John,  ix,  546. 

Cushing,  Caleb,  nketch,  iv,  808. 

Cushman,  Charlotte,  sketch,  i,  213. 

Cust,  Sir  E..  obit.,  lii,  658. 

Custance,  William,  obit.,  xi,  713. 

Custer,  Gen.  George  A.,  sketch,  i, 
219;  death  of,  i,  22,  48. 

Customs  conference,  xv,  71. 

Cuthbert,  J.  A.,  obit.,  vi,  681. 

Cut-Knife  Creek,  fight  ot,  x,  128. 

Cutler,  W.  P.,  sketchy  xiv,  62b. 

Cutter,  Eunice  P.,  obit.,  xviii,  546. 

Cutter,  G.  F.,  obit.,  xv,  642. 

Cutter,  Stephen,  obit.,  xi,  672. 

Cutting  Case,  the,  xi,  825. 

Cutting.  Jon:i8,  obit.,  i,  616. 

Cults,  Bichard  M.,  obit.,  xi,  678. 

Cuvillier-Fleuiy,  A.  A.,  obit.,  xii, 
626. 

Cuyler,  Theodore,  obit,  i,  615. 

Cuypers,  Josef,  x,  iHiQ. 

C3yanogen  compoundts,  ix,  80Jj. 

Cyclamose,  xi,  139. 

Cyclone  in  India,  i,  405 ;  in  Minne- 
sota, viii,  548 ;  xix,  490 ;  in  Sicily, 
ix,  416  ;  in  Arkansas,  xix^  31. 

Cyclones,  phenomena  of,  xii,  491. 

Cyclorama,  xi,  278. 

Cyprus,  iii,  281,  401 ;  vi,  202;  arti- 
cles on,  in  Berlin  Treaty,  iii, 
259 ;  finances,  v,  886 ;  Ceanola'n 
explorations,  i,  81 ;  Phoenician 
inscription  fix)m,   xii,  17 ;    xiv, 


897 ;  XV,  404 ;  xvii,  826 ;  excava- 
tions in,  xiv,  21 ;  xvi,  842. 

Cyprus  Exploration  fund,  xiii,  27. 

Cyrj  NarcissCj  obit.,  xix,  578. 

Cynl  II,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  i, 
878;  obit.,  ii,  598. 

Cz^jkowski,  Michael,  obit.,  xi.  714. 

Czar,  the,  attempts  on  the  life  of, 
iv,  776,  778  \  v,  662,  665 ;  xii, 
723;  precautions  taken,  ix,  712; 
X,  69 ;  visit  of,  to  the  Cossacks, 
xii,  725.    See  Alexander. 

Czartoryski,  Prince,  obit,  xvi,  669. 

Czech  movement,  the,  xix,  66. 

Czechs,  the,  v,  44,  45 ;  vi,  49,  50 : 
vili,  45;  x,  71;  language  nna 
university,  71 )  a^tation,  72. 

Czermak,  J.,  obit.,  iii,  658. 

Czcmagora,  ix,  586. 

DabolK  C.  L.,  fog-signal  of,  v,  447. 

Daft,  01ivia,obit.,  v,  592. 

Daggett,  O.  E.,  obit.,  v,  592. 

Dagucrre,  ix,  651. 

Dahl,  M.,  xii,  484. 

Dahlen,  Gen.  von,  vii,  58. 

Dalilgren,  C.  G.,  sketch,  xiii,  629. 

Dahomans^  the  king's  dance,  illus- 
tration, li,  8. 

Dahomey,  war  with,  i,  8 ;  xv,  244 ; 
xvii,  220 ;  xviii,  880. 

Dai  Nippon.    Sec  Japan. 

Dakin,  T.  S.,  obit.,  iii,  686. 

Dakota,  i,  219;  u,  245;  vi,  202; 
viii,  265 ;  new  capital,  266 ;  Con- 
stitution, 267  ;  X,  288  ;  census,  x, 
287 ;  division  of,  xii,  219 ;  ix, 
240 ;  X,  282  ;  xi,  279 ;  xiii,  259  ; 
xiv,  245. 

Daltii  Lama,  the,  x,  896. 

D^Albertis,  explorations  by,  iii, 
864;  iv.  898,  408. 

Dales,  Jonn  B.,  obit.,  xviii,  547. 

Dalhousie  College,  xiv,  149. 

Dalhousic,  Lord,  in  Burmah,  xi, 
114. 

Dall,  C.  H.  A.,  obit.,  xi,  678. 

Dall,  W.  H.,  exploration  by,  v, 
289  ;  vi,  825  ;  x,  404. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  xv,  124. 

Dalles,  the.  Ore.,  xvi,  172. 

Dallinger,  W.  H.,  ix,  510. 

Dallmon,  Capt.,  xi,  382. 

Dally,  Abrom,  obit.,  xviii,  647. 

Dalmatia,  i,  757. 

Dalnmple,  V.  C,  obit.,  xvii,  64^3. 

Dal  ton,  Ga.,  xiv,  144. 

Dalton,  J.  C,  sketch,  xiv,  249. 

Damala.  Jacques,  sketch,  xiv,  659. 

Damaraiand,  xiv.  111 ;  xv,  96. 

Damesteter,  James,  obit.,  xix,  612. 

Damien  de  Veuster,  J.,  xiv,  250. 

Damien,  Father,  xii,  850. 

Damour,  experiments  by,  ii,  501. 

Dams,  famous^,  xii,  255. 

Dana,  A.  II.,  obit.,  xiij  580. 

D.ina,  E.  L.,  sketcn,  xiv,  620. 

Dana,  B.  H.,  the  elder,  sketch,  iv, 
304. 

Dana,  B.  II  ,  the  younger,  sketch, 
vii,  182. 

Danakil,  tribe  of  the,  ii,  2. 

Danbury,  Conn.,  xvi^  153. 

Danby,  A.  G.,  obit.,  i,  615. 

Dancer,  John  B.,  obit,  xii,  626. 

Dancing,  churches  on,  i,  668 ;  iv, 
734. 

Daucing  mania,  xlii,  312. 

Dandanga,  ix,  170. 

Danenhower,  J.  W.,  portrait,  xii, 
883;  obit,  xii,  580. 


Danforth,  Charles,  obit.,  i,  615. 
Danforth,  P.  S.,  oDit^  xvii,  548. 
Daniel,  B.  T.,  obit,  ii,  578. 
Daniels,  William  B.,  obit,  xix,  573. 
Dannat,  W.  F.,  x,  858. 
Danube,  European  Commission  ot 

the,  i,  758;  vii,  728;  viii,  268; 

ix,  702 ;  xuij  719 ;  xix,  708 ;  Kilia 

question,  vii,  729 ;  underground 

connection  with   the  Aacb,  iii, 

722 ;  the  Iron  Gate,  ii,  691 ;  viii, 

309,  696 :  ix.  702 ;  map  of  prov- 
inces of  the,  iii.  789. 
Dan  vers  Hospital^  ii,  488. 
Danville,  III.,  xviii,  156. 
Danville,  Va.,  xv,  125. 
Daoud  Pasha,  vii,  261. 
Darby.  John,  obit,  ii,  578. 
Darcell,  Alfred,  obit,  xviii,  578. 
Dardanelles,    the,    ilWtration,  i, 

765 ;  question  of  the,  xvi,  784 ; 

xvi,  828. 
D' A  renal.  Donna  Concepcion,  xii, 

704. 
Dar-es-Salam,  port  of,  x,  796. 
Dargan,  E.  S  ,  sketch,  iv,  304.  . 
Darley,  Felix  O.  C,  sketch  and 

port.,  xiii.  629. 
Darling,  Henry^  obit,  xvi,  616. 
D'ArlingcouTt,  invention,  vi,  256. 
D* Arson val.  Dr.,  xii^  671. 
Danmoutli  College,  ill.,  i,  591. 
Daru,  Count,  obit ,  xv,  677. 
Darwaz,  State  of,  x,  2. 
Darwin,  Charles,  experiments  by, 

V,  106 ;  on  earth-worms,  vi,  224; 

sketch  of,  vii,  188. 
Darwin,  Francis,  experiments  by, 

iii,  444;  iv,  36;  v,  106. 
Darwin.  G.  H.  and  II.,  pbserva- 

tions  by,  vii,  223 ;  xi,  47. 
Dash  Kepri,  x,  9. 
Dosbur,  the  treasure  of,  xix,  21. 
Daubigny,  C.  F.,  obit,  iii,  658. 
Daubi^ny,  Karl,  obit,  xi,  714. 
Daubree,  experiments  by,  iv,  417. 
Daucher,  L.,  obit,  iii,  685. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Bcvo- 

liition,  xix,  462. 
Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati,  xix, 

642. 
Daughters  of  the  Bevolution,  xix, 

642. 
Davenport,  E.  L.,  obit,  ii,  246. 
Davenport,  Fannie  E.,  obit,  xvi, 

616. 
Davenport,  Iowa,  xv,  125. 


DaWdae,  W.  P.,  sketch,  xiii,  680. 

Davidis,  Henrietta,  obit.j  i,  781. 

Davidson,  G.  S.,  obit.,  vi,  681. 

Davidson,  B.,  obit,  i,  615. 

Davidson,  T.  G.,  obitj  viii,  588, 

Davie,  W.  J.,  obit,  xii,  580. 

Davies,  Charles,  sketch,  i,  220. 

Da  vies,  H.  E.,  sketch,  vi,  204. 

Davies,  Henry  E.,  obit.,  xix,  678. 

Davis,  A.  J.,  obit,  xvii,  543. 

Davis,  AU^vander  K.,  impeach- 
ment i,  560. 

Davis,  Charles  H..  Admiral,  sketcli, 
ii,  246. 

Davis,  Charles  H.,  painter,  xi. 
346. 

Davis,  David,  sketch,  ii,  883 ;  obit, 
and  port.,  xi,  281. 

Davis,  E.  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  630. 

Davis,  George  T.,  obit,  ii,  578. 

Davis,  G.  T.  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  630. 
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David  Island  dam,  x«  833. 

Davis,  JefferBon,  amnoHtv  to,  dis- 
cusHed^  i,  183-192;  Miseissippi 
resolutions  on  portrait  of,  v.  528 ; 
action  of  Congress,  x,  235 ;  cnargo 
bv  Gen.  Sherman  apiinst,  x,  235 ; 
sketch  and  port.,  xivj  259;  re- 
moval of  remains,  xviii,  752. 

Davis,  John  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  626. 

Davis,  Joseph  A.,  obit.,  xi,  673. 

Davis,  Joseph  J.^  obit.,  xvii,  543. 

Davis,  Sir  J.,  obit.,  xv,  677. 

Davis,  Mrs.  r.  W.,  obit.,  i,  615. 

Davis,  N.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  642. 

Davis,  H.,  obit.,  xv,  642. 

Davis,  Theodore  K.,  obit.,  nx,  573. 

Davis,  William  M.,  xii,  493. 

Davii^on,  H.  J.,  obit.,  xv,  642. 

Davitt,  M.  viii,  413 ;  xii,  338. 

Davy,  A.,  invention,  x,  580. 

Davy,  E.  W.,  disooveiy,  iii,  92. 

Da  want,  Albert  Pierre,  x,  362. 

Dawes,  Henry  L.,  sketch,  vi^  536. 

Dawk  ins,  W.,  his  address,  xiii,  45. 

Dawson,  Arctic  voyajre,  viii,  383. 

Dawson,  B.  F.,  sketch,  xiii,  630. 

Dawson,  F.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  626. 

Dawson,  Dr.  6.  M.,  xii,  814. 

Dawson,  Ilcnrv,  obit.,  iii,  653. 

Dawson,  Dr.  3.  W.,  x,  407. 

Dawson,  S.  K.,  sketch,  xiv,  627. 

Dawson,  Sir  Willihm^  xi,  17. 

Day,  B.  H.j  sketch,  xiv,  627. 

Day,  ilanuibal,  obit,  xvi,  616. 

Day,  Henry,  obit.,  xviiij  547. 

Day,  Horace  H.,  obit ,  iii,  635. 

Day,  H.  N.,  obit.,  xv,  642 

DayuD,  Charles,  obit.,  ii,  578. 

Doyton,  Oiiio,  xi,  166;  xiv,  144; 
water,  xix^  775. 

Daza,  Hilanon,  sketch,  iv,  305 ; 
obit.,  xix,  612. 

Deaconesses,  v,  6.38 ;  viii,  4. 

Deaconess  institution,  xiii,  50.^. 

Deady,  M.  P.,  obit.,  xviii,  547. 

Deak,  Francis,  sketch,  i,  221. 

Ddane,  Charles,  sketch,  xiv,  627. 

Dearbome,  F.  M.,  obit.j  xiii,  580. 

Deas,  Sir  David,  obit.,  i,  631. 

Death  penalty,  in  Ecuador,  xii,  232. 

De  Bar,  Bencaict,  obit.,  ii,  678. 

Debeb,  Abvssinian  roboer,  xi,  455. 

De  Bort.    feee  Bort. 

De  Brazza.    See  Brazza. 

Deb  Rajah,  the,  x,  496. 

Debray.  J.  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  061, 

Debreul,  J.  P.,  obit.,  iii,  636. 

D6bri8  from  mines.    Sec  Minc». 

Debts,  of  United  States,  of  the 
various  States,  and  of  other  na- 
tions. Sec  Indebtedness  of  the 
United  States,  etc.,  vii,  392.  with 
maps  and  diagrams,  and  united 
States  Finances,  in  every  volume. 
See  also  under  titles  of  States  and 
Countries ;  of  Cities,  iv,  3;}9. 

Debus,  II.,  theory  of,  x,  843. 

Dccaisne,  J.,  obit.,  vii,  645. 

Decanter,  musical,  x,  609. 

Decatur,  Ala.,  xiii,  162. 

Decacur,  111.,  xvi,  154. 

Decatur,  Stephen,  sketch,  i,  222. 

Decazes,  Louis  Charles,  Due  de, 
ii,  820  :  obit.,  xi,  714. 

Deoozeville,  strike  at,  xi,  358. 

Deccan,  mining  in  the,  xiv,  427. 

Deccan  Company,  the,  xii,  383. 

Dccheu,  Ilcinrich,  sketch,  xiv,  659. 

Dochy,  M.,  .\ii,  313. 

Decipiiim,  vi,  93. 

Decker,  John,  obit.,  xvii,  543. 


Decorative  art  in  America,  ix,  242. 

Decorations,  sale  of,  in  France,  xii, 
294. 

Decourcellc,  A.,  obit.,  xvii,  590. 

Decristoforiv,  Col.,  xii,  2,  3. 

Dederick,  cotton-press,  vi,  265. 

Deeds  and  titles,  reoora  of,  in 
Great  Britain,  x,  457. 

Deems,  C.  F.,  ooit.,  xviii,  547. 

Deep-Harbor  Convention,  xiii,  180; 
xiv,  485. 

Deep-sea  dredeinss,  x,  145. 

Deer-hound,  the,  ix,  310. 

Deer  in  the  United  States,  x,  887. 

Defalcation,  Archer,  xv,  519. 

Defenses,  system  of,  in  United 
States,  iii,  31 ;  v,  647 ;  of  Switzer- 
land, v,  676 ;  vii,  774. 

Defoer  collection,  xi,  344. 

Dc  Forest.  Lock  wood,  ix,  249. 

Defirees,  J.  D.,  obit.,  vii,  636. 

Defrcgger,  Franz,  x,  367 ;  xii,  279. 

Degener.  E.,  obit.,  xv,  643. 

Decronfeid-SchOnbui^,  Count  von, 
sketch,  i.  222. 

De  Kalb,  Baron,  statue  of,  xi,  347. 

De  Kock,  P.  H.,  obit.,  xvii,  590. 

De  Koveu.  James,  sketch,  iv,  805. 

Delacroix,  Eugene,  x,  864 ;  xii,  279. 

Delafiontaine,  M.,  discovcTy  by,  iii, 
86;  experiments,  vi,  98. 

Delafosse,  Gabriel,  obit.,  iii,  653. 

Delafosse,  M.,  x,  26. 

Delagoa  Bailroad,  xiv,  110 ;  xv  96, 
739. 

De  Lamater,  C.  H.,  sketch,  xiv, 
627. 

Delane,  John  T.,  sketch,  iv,  305. 

Delanv,  James  J.,  obit.,  xi,  673. 

Delany,  P.  B.,  ix,  810. 
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Dravton,  T.  F.,  obit.,  xvi,  618. 
Dreljer,  A.,  obit.,  i,  631. 
Dredging,  in   New   Yoik  harbor, 

xiii,  302,  304;   with  dynamite, 

xviii,  280 ;  of  the  Mississippi,  xix, 

494. 
Dressel.  0.,  obit.,  xv,  644. 
Dresser,  Horace,  obit.,  ii,  579. 
Dreuteln,  a!*sassination  of,  iv,  083. 
Dreutlin,  Gen.,  iv.  777. 
Drew,  Mrs.  Daniel,  obit.,  I,  616. 


Drew,  Thomas,  sket>oh,  xiii,  681. 

Drexel,  A.  J.,  obit,  xviii,  648. 

Drexel  Home,  illustration^  xiii,  506. 

Drexel,  J.  W.,  sketdi,  xiii.  681. 

Drexel,  Kate,  her  new  order,  xvi, 
774. 

Dritl,  investigation  of,  x,  406. 

DriflKS,  J.  F.,  obit,  ii,  679. 

Driliing-soow,  x,  470,  471. 

Driven- well  patent,  xii,  650. 

Drought  in  Nebraska,  xix,  506. 

Drouyn  de  L'Huys.  obit,  vi,  692. 

Dropsy,  new  drug  for,  ix,  272. 

Droysen,  J.  G.,  obit,  ix,  616. 

Drugs,  «ew,  ix,  271;  x,  298;  xi, 
289;  physiological  action  of,  ix, 
664. 

DrmrgistB,  Association  of.  See 
Pharmacy. 

DrumgooleJ  J.  C.  obit,  xiii,  682. 

Drummond,  J.,  ooit,  ii,  698. 

Drummond,  T.,  obit,  xv,  644. 

Druses,  war  with,  xv,  805. 

Drysdale,  A.  T.,  obit,  xi,  676. 

Dualine,  x,  844. 

Duallas,  the,  x,  121. 

Dubois,  Rev.  John,  x,  662. 

Du  Boii^Reymond,  experiments  by, 
X.  692. 

Duoray,  V.  G.,  obit,  xvii,  690. 

Dubs^  J.,  obit,  iv,  699. . 

Dubuolet,  A.,  contested  election  of, 
i,  498;  ii,  467. 

Dubuque,  xi,  168. 

Duchesne,  Col.,  x,  178. 

Ducks,  in  United  States,  x,  887. 

Duck  Lake,  fight,  x,  126. 

Duclaux,  £.,  experiments,  x.  157. 

Duclorc,  C.  T.  £.,  sketch,  xiii,  661. 

Duclcrc  ministry,  vii,  826. 

Ducrot,  A.  A.,  obit,  vii,  646. 

Dudevant  Madame.    See  Sand. 

Dudley,  Thomas  U.,  obit,  i,  616. 

Dudley,  W.  H,,  obit,  xi,  676. 

Dudley,  W.  L.,  disoovery  bv,  iv, 
187;  v,  94,  95;  ix,  476. 

Duell,  Robert  H.,  obit,  xvi,  618. 

Diicls^  challenges  to,  parliamentary 
discipline  for,  vii,  201 ;  punish- 
ment for,  in  the  Russian  army, 
X,  20. 

Ducm,  battle  of,  x,  818. 

Duer,  Lillie,  iv,  598. 

Dufauro,  Jules  Armand  Stani:>laB, 
Cabinet  of,  ii,  820;  sketch,  vi, 
222. 

Duff,  Alexander,  obit,  iii,  654. 

Dufferin,  Lord,  in  Canada,  iii,  246 ; 
in  India,  x,  18,  309,  497. 

Duffleld,  A.  J.,  obit,  xv,  679. 

Duffield,  George,  sketch,  xiii,  682. 

Duffleld,  Samuel  W.,  obit,  xii,  582. 

Dufour,  J.  E.,  obit.,  xviii,  679. 

Dufresne,  experiments  by,  vi,  750. 

Duganue,  A.  J.  H..  obit,  ix,  604. 

Dulcigno,  contest  ror,  v,  548;  sur- 
renaer^nd  sketch  of,  v,  646. 

Dullert,  W.  H.  jjbit,  vi,  692. 

Dulle-s,  John  Welsh,  obit,  xii,  582. 

Dulong,  law  of  relativity,  vi,  41. 

Dulutb,  Minn.,  xi,  168. 

Dumas,  J.  B,  A.,  obit,  ix,  278 ;  ex- 
periments by,  vi,  42;  with  Be- 
noit,  invention  by,  iii,  279. 

Dumbreck,  Sir  D.,  obit,  i,  681. 

Dumont,  Gabriel,  x,  126,  129. 

Duuiontj  L^on,  ooit,  ii,  598. 

Dumoulin,  M.,  xii,  680. 

Du  Motay,  C.  T.,  sketch,  v,  222; 
inventions,  v,  88 ;  viii,  375. 

Dunaut,  Henry,  xi,  783. 


Duncan,  Francis,  sketch,  xiii,  <>^1. 
Duncan,  Thomas,  obit,  xii,  hb:i. 
Duncker,  MaximiUian  Wolfgang. 

obit,  xi,  714. 
DuDdas,  Sir  D.,  obit,  ii,  59«i. 
Dunham,  Dr.  C,  obit,  ii,  579. 
Duokers.    See  Baptists  and  Bret  h  - 

ren. 
Dunkel.  A.  K.,  sketch,  xiii,  6:{*i. 
Dunkirk,  N.  V.,  xviii,  1.57. 
Dunlop,  G.  K.,  sketch,  xiii,  6;)2. 
Dunn,  John,  governor,  iv,  126 :  ix. 

114. 
Dunn,  J(^in,  in  Chinese  aer\ii-«*. 

xii,  117. 
Dunn,  Michael,  obit,  xvlij  M."). 
Dunn,  W.  McKec,  obit,  xii,  5>ci. 
Dunster,  £.  S.,  sketoh,  xiii,  B:(:i. 
Dunton,  W.  C,  obit,  xv,  644. 
Dun  woody,  H.  C,  tables,  viii,  .^2^. 
Dupanloup,  sketch,  iii,  248. 
Dupin,  Charles,  characteristic^  4»t. 

vii,  208. 
Dupin,  Jean  Henri,  ohit,  xii,  t>:f<'*. 
Duplay,  M.,  x,  882. 
Dupl^is.  Joseph,  xi,  847. 
Dupont,  A.  v.,  obit,  x^iii,  M9. 
Dupont,  S.  F.,  statue,  x,  362. 
Dupont,  Ueniy,  sketch,  xiv,  62s. 
Duppel,  siege  of,  x,  382. 
Dupra,  experiments  b^',  x,  Vu. 
Duprat,  Pierre  P.,  obit,  x,  6,'»i». 
Duprato,  J.,  obit,  xvii,  590. 
Dupr6,  Adminlj  obit,  vi,  692. 
Dupr^,  Giovanni,  obit.,  vii,  r>46. 
Diipr6,  Jules,  sketch,  xiv,  279. 
Dupuis,  A.,  obit,  xvij  670. 
Dupuis,  Sir  J.,  obit.,  i,  631. 
Dupuy,  A.,  obit,  xvi,  670. 
Dupuy,  Eliza,  obit,  vi,  681. 
Diiran,  Carolus,  xii,  276. 
Durand,  Asher  Brown,  obit.  uu<i 

port.,  xi,  292. 
Durand-Faudel,  Dr.,  claB8ificati<'ti 

of  mineral  waters  by,  x,  595;  xi. 

546. 
Durando,  Giaoomo,  obit.,  xix.  61  j. 
Durango,  Col.,  xviii,  157. 
Durbin,  J.  P.^  sketch,  i,  287. 
Darer,  portrait  by,  x,  866. 
Durgee,  G.,  invention  by,  vii.  .vu». 
Durham,  xiii,  168. 
Durham,  Joseph,  obit.,  ii,  59s 
DUringsfeld,  Ida,  sketch,  i,  :*:is. 
Duruy,  Albert,  obit,  xii,  626. 
Duruy,  Victor,  obit,  xix,  612 
Durvee.  A.,  obit,  xv,  644. 
Du  Gaulle,  H.  L.,  obit,  xi,  715. 
Dusch,  A.  von,  obit,  i^  631. 
Dusmet,  G.  B.,  obit,  xix,  612. 
Dussard,  Hippolyte^  sketch,  i.  2:{^. 
DOsseldorf, illustration, ii, 65h ;  i\- 

hibltion  at  v,  321 ;  xii,  346. 
Dust-shell  of  the  earthy  the,  ix,  h:i9. 
Duties,  demand  for,  in  Belgium. 

V,  66 ;  in  Colombia^  excessive,  v, 

16;   reduction  of,  m  India,  vii, 

416 ;  evasions  of,  viii,  148. 
Duties.  United  States,  viii,  1 95, 7w* ; 

articles  duty  ftwe,  viii,  2i>7  :  pn>- 

posed  treaty  with  Mexico,  \ii. 

546. 
Dutton,  Capt  C.  K,  x,  404. 
Dutrieux,  explorations,  iii.  ^itni. 
Duval,  Raoul,  obit,  xii,  626. 
Duvergier  de  lianrsnne,  L.  P.  K., 

obit,  ii,  598. 
Duveyrier,  H.,  obit,  xvii,  59t>. 
Duycainok,  E.  A.,  sketch,  iii,  :j41*. 
Dwellipgs,  construction  of.  v,  i^u  ; 

laborers  ,  vii,  220. 
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Dvenffer,  Joseph,  obit.,  xviii,  549. 

Dwifrnt,  Goorge  a.,  x,  580. 

Dwigfat,  John  S^obit.,  xviii,  549. 

Dwi^ht,  Theo.  Wk,  obit,  aud  port., 
xvii   545. 

Dwi^it,  William,  sketch,  xiii,  632. 

Djeing,by  electricity^  vii,90;  dj^en, 
viii,  114;  fustic,  viii,  141;  im- 
proved, V,  90. 

Dyer,  C.  V.,  obit,  iii,  6S6. 

Dyer,  Thistleton,  addi*ess,  xiii,  46. 

Dyiuigruph^xi,  294. 

Dynamics,  ix,  305. 

Dynamite,  manufacture,  vi,  223; 
plots,  viii,  415;  ix,  377;  xiii, 
397;  gui,  with  illuntratioD,  ix, 
278 ;  in  London,  x,  234 ;  x,  344, 
454:  ^un,  xiii,  796;  xvi,  558; 
dreagmg,  xviii,  280. 

Dynamo-electric  machine,  illustra- 
tion, vi,  253. 

Dynamogen,  x,  346. 

Eadie,  J.,  obit,  i.  632. 

Eads,  J.  B.,  hiM  design  tor  a  ship- 
railway,  ix,  313 ;  sketch  and  port., 
xii,  228. 

Eanes,  Jane  A.,  obit,  xix,  674. 

£ames.  Dr.,  iDvention  by,  x,  575. 

Earle,  Pliny,  obit,  xvii,* 646. 

Earle,  William,  obit,  x,  660. 

Earle,  William  H.,  xiii,  242. 

Early,  Gen.  JuhaU  x,  427 ;  obit 
and  port.,  xix,  574. 

Earth,  the,  i,  238 ;  ii,  259 ;  iii,  249 ; 
v.  222 ;  vii,  221 ;  mass  of,  ii,  43 ; 
theory  of  solidity,  iv,  419;  dens- 
ity of,  vii,  85 ;  area  and  popula- 
tion of  the,  xvi,  261. 

Earthquakes,  in  Austi-ia.  i,  59 :  in 
Switzerland,  v,  677;  in  Iscnia, 
vi^  451 ;  in  Ecuador,  viii,  288;  in 
24icaragua,  x,  642;  at  Lima,  ix, 
649 ;  iu  Mexico,  x,  590 ;  xii,  504 ; 
in  Spain,  x.  741 ;  in  United  States, 
xi,  296 ;  xiii,  158,  288,  550,  830 ; 
xiv,  240,  282,  569  ;  xvi,  392 ;  xvii, 
73 ;  in  Zante,  xviii,  870 ;  in 
Greece,  xix,  342. 

Eartliquakes  and  volcanic  disturb- 
ances in  1883,  viii,  284 ;  at  Guav- 
aquil,  xii,  282 ;  map  showing  the 
extent  of,  xi,  296 ;  cuithquakes  of 
1668,  1727, 1744, 1755, 1811, 1812, 
xi,  296-299 ;  illustration  of  the 
Charleston,  xi,  800,  301 ;  theories 
of,  xi,  801 ;  observations,  xi,  302 ; 
instruments  for  recording  illus- 
trations, xi,  303. 

Earths,  new.    See  Chemistry. 

Earth-tremors-vii,  223. 

Earth-worms,  Darwin  on,  vi,  224. 

EaHsie,  William,  sketch,  xiii,  661. 

East  Africa,  xv,  264 ;  xvi,  263 ;  xvii, 
241,  300;  xviii,  269;  xix,  245. 

East  African  Company,  xiv,  831. 

Easter  Island,  ix,  275. 

Eastern  Churches,  ix,  277. 

Eastern  question,  the,  ii,  261 :  iii, 
252;  V,  224;  maps,  i,  751,  754; 
iii,  722,  789 :  v,  225 ;  conference 
on,  i,  771 ;  ii,  281,  728;  Russia's 
declaration  of  war,  ii^  282 ;  policy 
of  France,  ii,  307;  iii,  844;  con- 
test for  Dulcigno,  v,  543;  new 
phase,  vi,  839 ;  Turkey  and  Ger- 
many, viif  802;  discunscd  in 
Hungary,  li,  379;  in  Italy,  ii, 
409:  iii,  468;  iv,  526;  in  Eng- 
land, ii,  362,  367 ;  iii,  897  ;  v,  831, 
333,  336,  343 ;  enforcing  reforms 


in  Asia  Minor,  iv,  833;  Turoo- 
Grcdan  dispute,  v,  345:  Mon~ 
tonojn^n  frontier,  v,  542 ;  m  Aus- 
tria, ii,  55  ^  iii,  43,  44 ;  xi,  69 ;  in 
Germany,  iii,  378 ;  in  Greece,  iii, 
408 :  relation  to  Bulgaria,  iii,  67  ; 
to  Fersia,  iv,  724;  Berlin  Con- 
greas,  iii,  255;  treaty  between 
England  and  the  Porte,  iii,  258 ; 
Hussia  held  by  the  European 
League,  viii,  705. 

Eastern  Koumelia,  iv,  324;  Consti- 
tution of,  V,  227  ;  proposed  union 
with  Bulgaria,  v,  67,  68,  228 ;  in- 
surrection in.  V,  229 ;  x,  108. 714. 

East  Harbor,  Me.,  cottage  at,  illus- 
tration^ xii,  864. 

East  Indies,  Dutch,  xvi^  564. 

East  Orange,  N.  J^  xvhi,  168. 

Eastman,  Harvey  G.,  obit,  iii,  636. 

E:i8tman,  JoeL  obit.,  xi,  675. 

Eastman,  M.  £.,  obit,  ii,  579. 

Eastman,  T.  C,  obit.,  xviii,  549. 

Easton,  ra.,xvii,  110. 

East  River.  Bridge,  viii,  811 ;  illus- 
tration, iii,  281 ;  tunnel,  xix,  540. 

Eaton,  Amos  B..  obit.,  ii,  579. 

Eaton,  Hosca  Ballon,  obit.,  xii,  583. 

Eaton,  L.,  obit,  xv,  645. 

Eaton,  Margaret  L.,  sketch,  iv,  826. 

Eau  Claire,  xiii,  163. 

Eberhard,  Kt  Rev.  M.,  obit,  i,  632. 

Eberlin.x,  898. 

Ebers,  George,  x,  35^  36. 

Ebersbcr^,  0.  F.,  obit ,  xi,  715. 

Ecclesiastical  courts,  viii,  8. 

Ecclesiastical  funds^  rights  over  the 
Bernard  aft'air,  viii,  67. 

Eckles,  D.  R.,  sketch,  xiii,  633. 

Ecli(i8e  of  April  16, 1893,  xviii,  46. 

Eclipse  of  the  sun,  vii,  88;  viii, 
20;  X,  49;  xi,  49;  xii,  41. 

Eclipses.    See  Astronomy. 

Economical  Council,  created  in 
Prussia,  v,  640. 

Ecuador,  m  every  volume;  sectional 
jealousy,  i,  241  ;  rebellion,  241 ; 
map,  ii,  267 ;  views  in,  illustra- 
ticns,  1,  241 ;  iii,  260 ;  revolu- 
tionary warfare  in,  i,  242;  ii, 
266,  268;  iii,  260;  vii  226;  viii, 
287,  288;  ix,  281 ;  eighth  consti- 
tution of,  vii,  225 ;  volcanic  erup- 
tions, ii,  268;  x,  303;  xi,  806; 
earthquake,  viii,  288 ;  xi,  281 ; 

^xii,  232;  awarding  of  contmcts, 

'iv,  828:  closing  of  schools,  v, 
231;  debt,  vi,  228;  brutality  to 
prisoners,  x,  308;  treatment  of 
foreigners,  x,  303 ;  xi^  804 ;  gold 
mines,  xi,  805;  religious  intol- 
erance, ix,  282. 

Eddy,  H.  T.,  ix,  44. 

Eddy,  Zaohary,  obit.,  xvi,  618. 

Eddvstone  lighthouse,  under- 
mined, ii,  276 ;  the  new,  iii,  286 ; 
iv,  843 ;  vii,  283. 

Edelsheim-Gynli^i,  Baron  Leopold, 
obit,  xviii,' 579. 

Edgell,  H.  E.,  obit.,  i,  632. 

Edgerton,  Jose])h  Ketchum,  obit., 
xviii,  549. 

Ed  hem  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  263. 

Edison,  T.  A.,  sketch,  iii,  261 ; 
analysis  of  his  genius  by  G.  B. 
Prescott,  iii,  262 ;  inventions  by, 
i,  518;  the  phonograph,  ii,  638; 
vij  252,  266 ;  improvements  bv, 
vid,  804;  electric  railwav,  \in, 
677;  observations  by,  lii,  84; 
the  megaphone,  iii,  537  ;  micro- 


tasimcter,  iii,  563 ;  lamp,  iv^  835 ; 
ix,  305 ;  steam  dynamo,  with  il- 
lustration, ix,  308 ;  vii,  270,  275. 

Edmonds,  Richard,  obit.,  xi,  715. 

Edmoiidstoune.  J.,  obit,  xi,  715. 

Edmunds,  G.  F.,  sketch,  v,  231. 

Edmunds  law,  ix,  791 ;  x,  764, 773. 

Edmunds-Tucker  act,  the,  xii,  789. 

Edoux,  M.  L..  invention,  vi,  246. 

Edson,  Franklin,  ix,  589 ;  x,  640. 

Education,  and  illiteracy  in  the 
United  States,  statistics,  etc.,  vii, 
225;  technical,  in  Saxony,  vi, 
229 ;  technical,  in  Pennsylvania, 
iii,  680;  iv,  719;  vi,  549:  in 
Massachusetts,  xii,  288 ;  in  r^ew 
Jersey,  v,  564 ;  xii,  288 ;  vi,  410 ; 
iv,  663 :  reform  in  Rassia,  viii, 
708;  religious,  i,  67,  864,  588, 
704;  Ui,  579;  iv,  77,  778,  825; 
v.  44,  54,  66;  vi,  58,  828;  vii, 
591,  776;  Old  Catholics  on,  ii, 
622;  Leo  XIII  on,  vi,  792;  Bi- 
ble-reading in  schools,  ii,  182; 
V,  880;  reactionary  law  in  A\n^- 
tria,  viii,  47;  Ferry  bill  in 
France,  iv,  890;  v,  281;  de- 
nounced, iv,  394:  Episcoi^al,  v, 
638 ;  in  Ireland,  iii,  403 ;  iv,  458 ; 
new  law  in  Japan,  iv,  529; 
higher,  vi,  49 ;  vii,  31,  339,481, 
508,  536,  796 ;  Magyar  school,  v, 
870;  Greek  and  Bulgarian,  ii. 
872;  Indian,  i,  400;  Afghan,  iv, 
7;  colored  scnools,  ii,  697;  iv, 

538,  668,  688 ;  vi,  7,  727 ;  Boston 
system,  iv,  602;  New  York  svs- 
tem,  iv,  677;  xii,  234;  in  Afis- 
souri,  xii,  236 ;  in  Illinoiri,  236 ; 
in  Ohio,  236 ;  in  Maryland,  237  ; 
in  Pennsjrlvania,  287;  North 
Carolina  bill,  iv,  688;  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers,  iv,  577 ;  v,  564 ; 
vi,  574 ;  nornml  schools,  iii,  621 : 
iv,  845 ;  vi,  470 ;  reform  schools, 
V,  567;  vi,  463;  free  high- 
schools,  iii,  511 :  iu  Canada,  viii, 

539,  585,  610;  changes  in  Great 
Britain,  vi,  373 ;  right  to  exclude 
pupils,  iii,  480 ;  ca.se  in  Philadel- 
phia, vi,  798;  in  New  Mexico, 
xii.  544;  geojo^raphy  in,  xii,  316; 
industrial,  xii,  232 ;  bequest  for, 
xii.  663;  of  Indians,  886;  com- 
pulsory, in  Germany,  xi,  390 ;  in 
Hawaii,  xii,  850;  in  Nebraska, 
xii,  576  ^  attitude  of  Mormons 
toward,  in  Idaho,  xii,  372 ;  con- 
science clause  of.  ix,  12  ^  secular- 
ization of,  in  Belgium,  ix,  78 ;  of 
women,  recent  progress  in,  xi, 
306 ;  national  aia  to,  263«;  in  In- 
dia, xii,  882;  statistics  of,  xvi, 
842 ;  xvii,  762.  And  see  the  arti- 
cles on  the  States. 

Education,  Industrial,  xii,  232. 
Education,  recent  works  on.    See 

Literature,  in  eveiy  volume. 
Education,  United  States  Bureau 

of,  xix,  248. 
Edward,  Thomas,  obit,  xi,  715. 
Edwards,  Amelia  B.,  x,  35;  obit., 

xvii,  590. 
Edwards,  Henri  Milne-,  obit,  and 

J)ortrait,  x,  304. 
wards,  Henry,  obit,  xvi,  618. 
Edwards,  J.  N.,  sketchy  xiv,  629. 
Edwards,  Sir  B.,  obit.,  i,  632. 
hd wards,  William  H.,  obit,  xix, 

674. 
Edwards,  W.  W.,  obit,  i,  616. 
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Kol>,  Jame8,  obit.,  xi.  67G. 

Ki^in,  W.  B.,  obit.,  iii,  tf36. 

Ki(ortoii,  invention  by,  ii,  498. 

K^gert,  F.  X.,  sketch,  i,  24*2. 

Kguortz,  cxperimcntH  oy,  vi,  97. 

Kjf^'leston,  a.,  sketch,  xiii,  G33. 

K;rlcston,  T.,  ix,  477. 

Kt?ypt,  in  everv  volume;  map«i, 
vii,  252 ;  vlii,  291 ;  ix,  287 ;  aiiu^s 
of  the  powers  in,  ix,  290,  291 ; 
hri^niitt'/e  in,  ix.  286 1  reIif;ion 
in.  ix,  279;  bcnetltH  ot  £ngli>h 
rule  in,  xii,  242 ;  finances  of,' and 
exploration  in,  see  £^}'ptian 
Chronology,  Esryptian  Explora- 
tion, and  Egyptian  Finances; 
urchfcolop^cal  survey  xvii,  12. 

Ki^yptian  Chronology,  vii,  255. 

Egyptian  Conference,  ix,  289. 

Egyptian  exploration,  ix,  20;  ex- 
ploration fund,  X,  86 ;  xi.  27 ; 
xii,  18;  xiii,  28.    i^eo  ArcnsBol- 

Kiryptian  Finances,  i,  244 ;  ii,  269 ; 
ili,  26:);  Iv,  829;  Khedive's  de- 
cree, iv,  881;  V,  288;  vi,  232; 
ix,  282,  et  $eq. ;  French  and  Eni;- 
lish  intervention,  vii,  286,  250; 
new  scheme,  vii,  863;  Italian 
teeling  on,  vii,  487;  viii,  292; 
•Vnglo-Fi-onch  agreement,  ix, 
288.    See  Egyptian  War. 

Egyptian  Monuments,  vii,  258 ;  ix, 
19. 

Etryptiau  War,  the,  causes  leading 
to,  vii,  232;  intervention  of 
French  and  English,  236;  bom- 
Iwrdment  of  Alexandria.  244; 
cnnferenoo  at  Constantinople, 
244,  248 :  campaign,  251 ;  Egyp- 
tians dereated.  254 ;  questions  of 
rtcttlement,  viii,  289-297  ;  politi- 
cal trials,  297 ;  amnesty,  298 ;  ix, 
292,  it  aeg. 

Kgvptians,  modem,  illustmtion,  ii, 
271. 

Egyptological  and  Assyriological 
Kesearch,  vii,  256. 

Ehninger.  J.  w.,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 

Khrbar,  I?.,  invention  by,  i,  618. 

IChrenbtrg,  C.  G.,  sketch,  i,  248. 

lOhrenfcuditer,  obit,  iii,  654. 

Ehrlich,  L.,  x,  159. 

Eichbcrg,  Julius,  obit.,  xviii,  549. 

Kichons,  F.  E..  obit.,  ii,  599. 

Eichwald,  K.  E.,  obit.,  i,  632. 

Eitfcl  Tower,  the,  xiii,  309,  810. 

EiDwald,  HeiT,  x.  137. 

Eira,  cruise  of,  vi.  826 ;  vii,  334. 

Ekert,  au*tav,  ohit.,  xvii,  590. 

Kkin,  James  A.,  obit.,  xvi,  619. 

Kkmann,  G.^  obit.^  i,  632. 

Kkmecn,  relics  at,  ix,  22 ;  necropo- 
lis of,  X,  83. 

Kiatea,  inscribed  stone,  x,  37. 

Eibers,  II.  D.,  invention  bv,  xi, 
5;J7. 

Elbirin-Kir  Mountains,  x,  67. 

KI  (^oco,  engajfcment  at,  x,  466. 

Elder,  John,  x,  62. 

Elder,  P.  P.,  nominated,  xiii,  462. 

Elder.  Robert,  obit.,  xii,  583. 

Eldridire,  Dr.  E.,  obit.,  i,  616. 

Election  frauds,  xiii,  440,  841 ;  xiv. 

Election  laws,  x,  321 ;  federal,  xix, 
224. 

Election  sermons,  vi,  634. 

EU'ctions:  prcMdcntial,  of  1876,  i, 
2tw,  779;  of  1868,  x,  432;  of 
ISHO,  V,   702;  of  1884,   ix,   149, 


210,  774;  x,  228;  of  1888.  xiii, 
799;  ofl892,  xvii,  755;  proposHxl 
amendment  regarding,  i,  132, 
168:  Pres.  Grant  on,  i,  685;  dis- 
qualifications of  candidates,  i, 
702 ;  bill  on  counting  votes,  ii, 
137;  iii,  167;  iv,  207;  vi,  176; 
ix,  210 ;  debate  on  naht»  at,  iv, 
194,  226;  on  marshals,  v,  152; 
electoral  vote,  x,  228 ;  regulation 
for  counting  the  electoral  vote, 
xii,  166 ;  bill  on  counting  votes, 
ii,  187 ;  Pre.««ident's  message  on, 
ii,  168;  work  of  Electoral  Com- 
mission, ii,  169;  ix,  627;  xi, 
820:  reports  on  frauds,  iii,  712; 
Tilden  on,  iii,  717,  802;  Ander- 
son trial,  iii,  494 ;  of  Greek  pa- 
triarch, xii,  773;  special,  in 
Rhode  Island,  xii,  714 ;  Crawford 
('Ounty  plan  of,  xii,  247  ;  Clarion 
County  plan  oi\  xii,  248;  Aus- 
tralian system,  vii,  246 ;  count- 
ing the  votes,  xiv,  212 ;  compar- 
ative tables  of.  xiii,  799-828. 

Election  riots,  i,  71 ;  v,  22,  204, 
275 ;  xix,  495. 

Elections,  contested,  i,  297  ;  ii,  465, 
694,  748;  iii,  334;  iv,  894,  532, 
682 ;  V,  486 ;  vii,  664 ;  proceed- 
ings in,  xii,  884.  386 ;  State  acts 
to  prevent  frauds  and  corruption, 
ii,  616,  672,  748;  iv,  108,497, 
601 ;  V,  202,  418,  717 ;  vi,  205, 
536;  viii,  410,  667;  power  of 
Congress  touching,  viii,  474; 
Federal  interference,  ii,  710;  iv, 
661 ;  primary.  New  York,  bill, 
vii,  600;  contested  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  xiii. 
235. 

Elections,  Laws,  Customs,  and 
Theories  ot'  xii,  244 ;  of  Austria, 
vii,  46 ;  of  Italy,  vii,  438. 

Electoral  Reformin  Belgium,  xviii, 
74 ;  xix,  77 ;  in  Au!«tria,  xix,  65. 

Electrical  energy,  storage,  vii,  264. 

Electrical  Exhibition,  ix,  804. 

Electric  engineering,  xv,  287. 

Electricity,  i,  248 ;  xix,  665 ;  dimen- 
sions of  iron  in  current,  i,  251 ; 
applications  of^  i,  618-620,  740; 
ii,  497,  498 :  eflect  on  plants,  iii, 
725 ;  exhibition  at  Pans,  vi,  262 ; 
recent  theories,  vi,  289 ;  measure- 
ment, vi,  259 ;  possible  applic:!- 
tions,  vi,  648;  xi,  645;  xii,  494; 
applied  to  the  treatment  of  ores, 
485;  x,578;  in  weldinsr,  xii,  486 ; 
xiii,  686 :  xiv,  649,  698 ;  xv,  586, 
716 ;  exhibition,  xiv,  686 ;  light- 
ing, 812;  xvi,  730;  xviii,  621. 

Electric  launches,  xviii,  282. 

Electric  Light,  nitric  acid  from,  iv, 
186 ;  vegetation  under,  v,  287. 

Electric  Lighting,  iii,  269 ;  v,  238 ; 
illustrations,  v,  289,  240 j  Edi- 
son's, iv,  385 ;  systems,  vi^  262; 
ix,  804,  515;  progress  ot,  vii, 
268;  act  of  Parliament  on,  vii, 
866 ;  progress,  viii,  802 ;  vae  in 
Franc3,  i,  520;  candles  and 
lamps,  illustrations,  iii,  271-274; 
the  alliance  machine,  illustra- 
tions, iii,  275-278. 

Electric  locomotive,  xviii,  281 . 

Electric  motora,  i,  261 ;  ix,  807, 
809. 

Electric  propulsion,  xviii,  280. 

Electric  railways,  viii,  675;  ix, 
310. 


Klootrolysis,  Dami^e  br,  ziz^  7^. 

Electroplating,  ii,  498';  vii,  53.^; 
with  aluminum^  xii,  48S. 

Elements,  now,  iii,  86;  iv,  137;  xi. 
139 ;  nature  of,  iii,  91 ;  iv,  l.%? ; 
vi,  240 ;  constitution  of  the,  ix, 
120;  table  of  atomic  weight*,  vi, 
41 :  families,  vi,  42. 

ElcphantH,  Indian,  use  of,  in  Afri- 
can exploration,  iii.  362. 

Elfving,  Nere  A.,  xvi,  619. 

Elgin,  111.,  XV,  126. 

El  Uadsh,  sketch,  i,  570. 

Elio,  Joaquin,  sketch,  i,  262. 

Eliot,  George,  sketch,  v,  241. 

Eliot,  8.  H.,  xi,  546. 

Eliot,  William  G.,  obit.,  xu,  5«4. 

Elixir  oflife,  xiv,  287. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  xi,  169;  bank- 
rupt, iv,  669. 

Elkhart,  Ind.,  xvii.  111. 

Elkin,  observationB  by,  viii,  26; 
ix,  47. 

Elkins,  Stephen  B.,  sketch  and 
port.,  xvi,  881. 

Ellena,  Vittorio,  obit.,  xvii,  590. 

Eilet,  Mre.  E.  F.,  sketch,  ii.  272. 

Elliot,  Charles,  obit.,  xvii,  546. 

Elliott,  E.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  633. 

Elliott,  Gooree  W.,  xvi,  619. 

Elliott,  J.,  obscrvatioDs.  iii.  37. 

Elliott,  J.  H.,  D.  D..  obit,,  li,  579. 

Elliott,  J.  M.,  murder,  iv,  541. 

Elliott,  H.  W.,  vii,  7. 

Elliott,  W.,  Jr.,  obit.,  xv,  645. 

Elliott,  W.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  633. 

Ellis,  £.  John,  sketch,  xiv,  639. 

Ellis,  Geoi^e.  obit.,  xix,  574. 

Ellis,  John  Millott,  obit.,  xix,  575. 

Ellis,  Suinncr,  obit.,  xi,  676. 

EIMahdi.    Sec  Mahdi. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  xi,  169;  Refbrma- 
toiy,  xii,  703 ;  xix,  528. 

Elmore,  H.  M.,  obit.,  iv,  698. 

El  Gbeid.  taken  by  £1  Mahdi,  viii. 
300. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  XV,  126. 

Elsbcrg,  Louis,  obit.,  x,  647. 

Elsiuorc,  Kronborg  castle  at,  illu.^ 
tration,  ii,  260. 

Elsslcr,  Fannv,  obit.,  ix,  810. 

El  Tcb,  battle  of,  ix,  293,  295. 

Elton,  Capt.,  discovery,  iii,  863. 

Eltzbacker,  experiments  bv,  x, 
157. 

Elwart.  A.  A.  E.,  obit.,  ii,  599. 

Ely,  Alfred,  obit.,  xvii,  546. 

Ely,  J.  S.,  experiments  by,  vii, 
690:  viu,  685. 

Ely,  Nathan  C,  obit.,  xi,  676. 

Ely,  Minn.^xiii,  163. 

Ely,  Marchioness,  obit.,  xv,  679. 

Elze,  Karl,  sketch,  xiv,  660. 

Emancipation,  in  Brazil,  viii,  67; 
xii,  78;  xiii,  106;  in  Cuba,  x. 
215. 

Emanuel,  M.,  obit.,  v,  592. 

Embezzlement,  act  on,  io  Connecti- 
cut, iii,  216. 

Embroiderv,  ix,  248. 

Emerald,  the  largest,  x,  179 ;  arti- 
ficial,  xviii,  644. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  sketch, 
vii,  277. 

Emery-wheels,  xii,  248. 

Emigration,  German,  vii,  348 ;  xiv, 
368;  to  Palestine,  viii,  614; 
Htate-sidod,  from  Ireland,  viii, 
418 ;  of  coolies  fh>m  India,  viii, 
440;  from  Itoly,  viii,  449.  See 
Chinese  and  Exodus. 
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£ii]iii  Pasha  (Dr.  Schnitzler),  x, 
S94;  xi,  812,  367 :  xii,  250,  301 ; 
sketch,  xiii,  295 ;  nis  expedition, 
xvi,  266. 

Emine,  N.  O.,  obit.,  xvi,  670. 

£mma  Kaleleonalani,  obit.,  por- 
trait, and  house,  x,  326. 

Emmerich,  Dr.,  x^  800. 

Emmerich,  B..  obit.,  xvi,  C70. 

Emmet,  Joseph  K.,  obit.,  xvi,  619. 

Emmonsj  S.  F.,  x,  404 ;  xi,  538. 

Emmonsitc,  new  mineral,  xii,  106. 

EmoU,  J.,  obit.,  ix,  604. 

Emperor  of  China,  xix,  122. 

Emperor  of  Japan,  poit.,  xix,  387. 

Emperor  Wilhclm,  recondliation 
with  PriDoe  Bismarck,  xix,  818 ; 
speech,  xix,  819. 

Emperors,  meeting  of  three,  ix,  64, 
356 ;  xi,  891 ;  meeting  of  two,  x, 
69,  70. 

Emplo:^'ers'  liability,  ix,  879,  432. 

£mporia,  Kan.,  xv,  126. 

Emu,  the,  illustration,  ii,  51. 

Encke,  his  estimate  of  tlie  sun^s 
distance,  ix.  49 ;  his  ooraet,  x,  50. 

Endioott,  William  C,  sketch,  x, 
757 ;  portrait,  759. 

Enjspel,  Jrrof.,x,  154;  invention  by, 
345. 

Enicolhard,  J.  A.,  sketch,  iv,  839. 

En^lmann,  T.  W.,  ix,  517. 

En^neerin^,  in  every  volume  but 
xvi  and  xix. 

En^nes,  solar,  vi,  251 ;  improve- 
ments in  steam,  ii,  494,  495 ;  vi, 
545 ;  the  water-gas,  x,  384. 

Enjrlish.  the,  in  Asia,  vi,  732 ;  ix, 
714 ;  in  Africa,  ix,  363 ;  x,  137, 
795,  796;  in  Sumatra,  ix,  558; 
benefits  of  their  rule  in  Egypt, 
xii,  242.  See  also  under  Atnca 
and  Asia  in  articles  on  Geograph- 
ical Exploration. 

English  Channel  Tunnel  Panic, 
viij  284. 

English,  Earl,  obit.,  xviii,  550. 

English,  J.  £.,  sketch,  i,  203; 
obit.,  XV,  645. 

Engravings,  famous  collection  of, 
ni,  277. 

Euliecljian,  Abb^.  obit.,  xi,  715. 

Enlistment  Act,  British  foreign,  x, 
171. 

Eno,  John  C.  ix,  329. 

Enochs,  W.  H.j  obit.,  xviii,  550, 

Enntfht,  Bev.  W.,  ca^c  of,  vii,  17. 

Ensifage,  xvi,  709.  See  Silos,  vi, 
808;  an  analysis  of,  ix,  127. 

Entail,  law  of,  changes,  x,  457,  522. 

Eotero-Chlorophyl,  ix.  658. 

Entomological  Club,  tne,  xviii.  31. 

Entomologists,  Association  of  Eco- 
nomic, xviii,  31. 

Envelopes,  paper,  xi,  734 ;  illustra- 
tions, xi,  735, 736,  737 ;  stamped, 
special-request,  and  letter-sheet, 
Mi,  686. 

Eolhm  Harp,  x,  607. 

Eosin,  i,  102. 

Ephesus,  temple  at,  xiv,  'iO. 

Epidemic  Diseases  in  1883,  viii. 
317 ;  xiii,  311 ;  sanitary  '.*ontrol 
of,  vii,  286;  maps  ot  infected 
districts,  vii,  291,  292;  preven- 
tion of  tlie  spread  of,  x,  506. 

Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  xiii,  708;  xiv,  720;  xv, 
749;  xvi.  762;  xvii,  673;  xviii, 
658 :  in  Japan,  xviii,  13. 

Equalla  Jim,  chief,  x,  121. 


Equatorial  Coud^,  the,  ix,  47. 
Equatorial  provinces,  xiii,  294. 
Equltes   Singulares,    barracks  of, 

xi,  85. 
Erdmann,  J.  E.,  obit.,  xvii,  590. 
Eretria,  tombs  at,  xvi,  18. 
Erichsen,  A.  L.  von,  obit.,  i,  632. 
Ericsson,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  296; 

port.,  frontispiece. 
Erie  Canal,  xiii,  606. 
Erie    Custom-Uouse,    illustration, 

xii,  120. 
Erk,  Ludwi^,  obit.,  viii,  599. 
Erman,  G.  A.,  obit.,  ii,  599. 
Ernst  II,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg- 

Gotho.  obit.,  xviii,  579. 
Errett,  Russell,  obit.,  xvi,  619. 
Ersari  Turkomans,  tne,  x,  7. 
Enkine,  Admiral,  ix,  689,  640. 
Eruptions,   volcanic,    xi,  66,  806, 

557,  653 ;  xvii,  489. 
Erysipelas,  viii,  753. 
Erytheo,  xv,  458. 
Erythro-corolloides,  xi,  140. 
Escourt,  Sir  T.  H.,  obit.,  i,  682. 
Esourial,  the,  illustration,  i,  728. 
Esraonde,  Sir  J.,  obit.,  i,  682. 
Espana,  Capt..  x,  141. 
Espartero,  Duke,  sketch,  iv,  848. 
Espen,  T.'E.,  observations  by,  vi, 

89^  vii,  40:  viii,  27. 
Esquiline  Hill,  necropolis  at  thoi 

xi,  34. 
Esquires,  H.  A.,  sketch,  i,  258. 
Este,  D.  K..  obit.,  i.  616. 
Estee,  M.  M.,  sketeii,  vii,  82. 
Estorgc,  J.  L.,  obit.,  v,  592. 
Estrup,  J.  B.  S.,  ix,  253;  x,  290, 

292 :  attempt  to  assassinate,  293. 
Etex,  Antoine.  sketch,  xiii,  661. 
Ether,  the,  xvi,  725. 
Etherization,    rectal,  ix,  747;    in 

cholera,  x.  800. 
Ethnology,  bureau  of,  xii,  15. 
Ethylene,   for  liquefying  oxygen, 

X,  152. 
Etna,  eruption  of,  viii,  286;   xi, 

380 ;  new  crater,  380. 
EttmQller,  E.  L.,  obit.,  ii,  599. 
Eulenberg,  Count,  obit.,  vi,  692. 
Euleuberg,    Prof.,    investigations 

by,  X,  689. 
Eulcxia,  X,  151. 
Euonynim,  x.  299. 
Euphorbia  pilulifero,  x,  299. 
Europe,  in  volumes  i  to  v  inclusive. 
Evangelical  Alliance,  the,  i,  261 ; 

ii,  282;  iv,  350;  xiv,  300;  xvi, 

274 ;  on  intolerance  in  Bohemia, 

iv,  351 ;  ix,  816. 
Evangelical  Association,  in  every 

volume  but  ix,  xi,  xvi,  and  xvii. 
E)vangclical  (Jnion  of  Scotland,  iii, 

294;  xiv,  300;  xv.  168. 
Evaiis^  Frederick  William,  obit., 

xviii,  550. 
Evans,  Marian.    See  Eliot,  George, 

V,  241. 
Evans,  William,  obit.,  iii,  654. 
Evanston,     University     Hall    at, 

illustration,  ii,  385. 
Evarts,  William,  obit.,  iii,  636. 
Evaite,    W.   M.,  sketch,   ii,  284; 

etched  portrait,  ii,  284;   speech 

on  Seward-  i,  717. 
Eve,  Dr.  P.  F.,  obit.,  ii,  579. 
Events  of  188:J,  viii,  321 ;  of  1884, 

ix,  317 ;  of  IbS.'),  X,  334 ;  of  1886, 

xi,  323;    of  1887,  xii,    262;  of 

1888,  xiii,  318 ;  of  1889,  xiv,  301 ; 

of  18?0,  XV.   288;  of  1891,  xvi. 


276:  of  1892,  .Tvii,  256;  of  1893, 
xviii,  286 ;  of  1694,  xix,  257. 

Everest,  not  the  highest  mountain, 
ix,  349,  543,  544. 

Everett,  experiments,  ii,  500. 

Everglades,  the,  viii,  842. 

Eversley,  C.  S.  L.,  sketch,  xiii, 
622. 

Everts,  W.  W.,  obit,  xv,  645. 

Evictions,  in  Ireland,  xii,  3:^i«; 
xiv,  891. 

Ewald,  Prof.,  experiments,  x,  693. 

Ewell,  B.  S.,  obit.,  xix,  575. 

Ewer,  F.  C,  obit.,  viii,  588. 

Ewinf^,  Charles,  ooit.,  viii,  58h. 

Examinations  ibr  civil  service. 
See  Reform  in  the  Civil  Service, 
vlU,  684;  ix,  690. 

Exchange,  Copenhagen,  illustra- 
tion, 1,  228. 

Exchange,  foreign,  xiii,  825. 

Exercise,  physiology  of,  vii,  688 ; 
of  infants,  689. 

Execution  by  electricity,  xiv,  598. 

Executive  mansion,  Mrs.  Har- 
rison^s  plan  for  enlargement, 
xvii.  832. 

Exhibition,  Centennial,  i,  22,  262. 
685,  778 ;  appropriation  for,  193- 
202;  illustrations  of,  264,  265, 
272,  278,  275.  277,  278,  279; 
leather,  in  Berlin,  ii,  352 ;  paper, 
in  Berlin,  iii,  881 ;  arts,  in  Ja- 
pan, ii,  414;  Au>tralian,  ii,  52; 
IV,  55  J  v,  89,  40 ;  Paris,  iii  294 ; 
Egyptian  contribution  to  Paris, 
iii,  268;  appropriation  of  Den- 
mark, iij  249;  of  electricity  nt 
Paris,  VI,  252;  Atlanta  cotton, 
vij  260 ;  Southern,  at  Louisville, 
viii,  464;  in  Santo  Domingo, 
viii,  718 ;  in  Calcutta,  ix.  407 ; 
New  Orleans,  ix,  578;  Colonial, 
xi,  60;  in  Antwerp,  x,  91 ;  in 
Hungary,  x,  78 ;  Paris,  of  1885), 
xii,  297 ;  South  Sea,  xiv,  609. 

Exhibitions,  picture.  See  Fine 
Arts. 

Exner,  experiments  by,  vi,  74h; 
vii,  688. 

Exodus  of  colored  people,  iv,  354, 
537,684;  v,  417;  vi,  812. 

Expedition  to  the  Upper  Welle, 
xviii,  187. 

Expeditions,  Natanga,  xviii,  189. 

Exploration,  xiii,  65,  97,  106,  225. 

Explorers,  see  under  Geographical 
Exploration,  in  every  volume; 
murder  of,  iv,  6. 

Explosions,  boiler,  causes  and  pre- 
vention of,  vi,  259 ;  experiments, 
vii,  296. 

Explosives,  ii,  626;  iii,  98;  iv, 
131 ;  German  law  on,  ix,  357 : 
x^  342;  new,  x,  153;  xi,  140; 
high,  xvi,  552. 

Exposition,  Antwerp,  xix,  12;  vie  *-. 
xix,  18. 

Exposition,  Centennial.  See  Ex- 
hibition, Centennial. 

Exposition,  International  Cotton, 
at  Atlanta,  vi,  260. 

Exposition,  midwinter,  in  Califor- 
nia, xviii,  120:  >ix,  91. 

Exposition,  New  Orleans,  ix,  57;» 

Exposition,  Paris,  iii.  2f4:  xiv. 
341.     And  see  World's  Fair. 

Express  companies,  liability  of.  ii. 
753;  v,  14. 

E.xtradition  treaties,  i,  232,  361, 
733;   difficulty  with   Mexico,  ii. 
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618.  712;  with  Spain,  ii,  699; 
deciMons  on,  Hi,  478;  v,  585: 
case  of  Randfixzo,  vi,  4ol ;  Cnitea 
States  and  Belgium,  vii,  67; 
viU,  157.    See  Window. 

Kyck,  Jan  van,  xl,  846. 

Kye,  the  human,  attomptH  to  re- 
place, X,  742 ;  xiii,  754. 

Kyc-si(rht^  its  defects  and  treat- 
ment, VI,  271. 

Ky tinge,  experiments  by,  vii,  33. 

Fnbbrizzi,  N.,  obit.,  x,  660. 

Faber,  P.  (\  F.,  obit.,  ii^  599. 

Fabre,  Pdre  J.,  obit.,  xvii,  591. 

Fabrice,  Count  von,  obit.,  xvi,  670. 

Fttocio,  F.,  obit,,  xvi,  670. 

Factory -inspection,  xii,  549. 

Factorv  legislation,  xiv,  588. 

Fahlbcrg,  Dr.  C,  xii,  109. 

Fahnejelm,  invention  by,  x,  344. 

Fai.'ler,  Charles,  o»«it.,  xviii,  579. 

Faidherbe,  L.  L.  C,  iketdi,  xiv, 
660. 

Faience,  viii,  641. 

Fair.  James  G.,  obit.,  xix,  575. 

Foirbanks,  Horaoe,  797;  sketch, 
xiii,  638. 

Fairbanks,  T.,  obit.,  xi,  676. 

Fairchild,  Charles  Stebbins,  sketch 
and  portrait,  xii.  77t>. 

Fuirtax,  D.  M.,  obit.,  xix,  575. 

Fairfield,  Francis  Gerry,  obit., 
xii,  585. 

Fnirhaven,  Wash.,  xvi,  155. 

Fairlie,  B.  F.,  obit.,  x,  660. 

Fair  Oaks,  battle  of,  x,  558. 

Fair-Tmde  League,  xi,  828. 

Fuirv  rings,  ix.  127. 

Faith-Cure,  xi,  829. 

Fakoos,  X,  36. 

Falcbi,  Dr.  I.,  archeeological  dis- 
covery, xi,  85. 

Folk  laws,  the,  iii,  786;  iv,  773; 
vi,  792;  vii,  857,  358  (note); 
viii,  395. 

Fttlk,  Prof.,  xii,  678. 

Fulke,  J.  F.  G.,  obit.,  i,  632. 

Falkenhsyn,  Count,  iv,  60. 

Falkland  Islands,  vi,  274;  xiii, 
37  :  XV,  407 ;  xvi,  846 ;  xvii,  327. 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  xi,  169 ;  water, 
xix,  776.  • 

FalUeres,  M.,  viii,  366. 

Fallows,  Samuel,  sketch,  i,  698. 

Falls,  M.  N.,  obit.,  i,  016. 

False  Prophet,  the.    Sec  Mahdi. 

Famines,  m  China,  i,  110;  ii.  100; 
iii,  98:  xviii,  150;  in  India,  i, 
404;  ii,  42,  392;  iii,  436;  iv, 
494;  vi,  419;  in  Brazil,  iii,  64; 
in  Kgypt,  iv,  334;  caused  by 
goats,  in  India,  ix,  4«)»J ;  iu  Asia 
Minor,  xii,  774;  xiv,  141,  425, 
572;  partial,  xvii,  349;  in  Ire- 
land, XV,  295;  in  Russia,  xvi, 
784. 

Famine,  in  Persia,  v,  623 ;  in  Tur- 
kev,  V,  090;  in  Iceland,  vii, 
191  ;  in  Ui;ihlanas,  viii,  418. 

Funfani,  P.,  obit.,  iv,  099. 

Faneuil  Hull,  iilustrntion,  i,  512. 

Furalep  Island,  x,  139. 

Faran,  J.  J.,  obit.,  xvii,  546. 

Fargo,  William  C,  obit.,  iii,  686. 

Fargo,  William  G.,  obit,  vi,  682. 

Furgus,  F.  J.,  obit.,  x,  847. 

Farihault,  Minn^  xvi.  155. 

Faris,  Ahmed  Effenai,  obit.,  xii, 
027. 

Farley,  F.  A.,  obit.,  xvii,  546. 


Fcrley,   J.    T.,    sketch,    ii,    285; 

obit.,  xi.  677. 
Farmer,  Moses  G.,  obit.,  xviii,  550. 
Farmers',  Minn.,  Board  of  Trade, 

iv,  628 ;  Cal.,  convention  of,  vii, 

82;  xi,  806;  xiii,  460,  618;  xiv, 

9,  807;  xvi,  '284;  Gongres.«,   xi, 

880;  xvii,  263;  xviii,  298;  xix, 

267;   alliance,  xv,  299;    league, 

xvi,  858. 
Farms  and  live-stock  in  the  United 

States,  vii,  298 ;  abandoned,  xv, 

615,  599:  xvi,  575;  xvii,  215. 
Farms  ana  mortgages   in    Texas, 

xix,  740. 
Faroe  Channel,  ridge  in,  vii,  331. 
Farr,  E.  W.,  obit.,  v,  592. 
FaiTe,  Arthur,  obit.,  xii,  627. 
Farrc.  Gen.,  sketch,  iv,  386. 
Farroll,  Thomas,  obit.,  v,  592. 
Farrellv,  Philip,  obit.,  iii,  636. 
Farwcll,  N.  A.,  obit.,  xviii,  550. 
Fasslller,  discovery  at,  xiii,  83. 
Fata  Morgana,  the*,  illustration,  xi, 

565. 
Fat-cells,  vii^  689 ;  controversy  on 

the  formation  of,  ix,  278. 
FatJiers  of  the  Holy  &pirit,  the,  x, 

712. 
Fatigue,  exi>eriment8  on  the  laws 

of,  xii,  676. 
Faucher,  Julius,  obit.,  iii,  654. 
Faulkner,  C.  J.,  obit.,  ix,  605. 
Faulkner,  L.  B.,  obit.,  xv,  646. 
Faunce,  John,  obit.,  xvi,  619. 
Fauro,  C.  A.,  inventions  i»y,  vi, 

254 ;  vii,  265. 
Faurie,  G.  A.,  new  process  with 

alumina,  xii,  482. 
Fhustle.  Johann,  obit.,  xii,  627. 
Fave,  Ildephonsc,  obit.,  xix,  612. 
Fttvro,  A.,  experiments  by,  iv,  879. 
Favre,  J.  C.  G.,  sketch,  v,  255. 
Favre,  L.,  work  on  the  St.  Gothard 

Tunnel,  iii,  290. 
Fawcett,  Henry,  sketch,  ix,  823. 
Fawcett,  Milhcent  G.^  ix^  823. 
Fawkes,  Capt.  H.,  obit.,  i,  638. 
ITawsitt,  Miss  Amy,  obit.,  i,  616. 
Fay,  F.  B.,  obit.,  i^  616. 
Fay,  Julius  A.,  ohit.,  xvi,  620. 
F:iyerweather,  D.  B.,  obit.,  xv,  645. 
Fayerweather,   Lucy,  obit.,  xvii, 

646. 
Fayctteville,  capture  of,  x,  429. 
Fozy,  J.  J.,  sketch,  iii,  314. 
Featherstone.  W.  S., obit.,  xvi,  620. 
Feotherstouenaugh,  G.  W.,  x,  401. 
Fechter,  C.  A.,  sketch,  iv,  358. 
Feilcral  election  bill,  xvi,  232. 
Federal  jurisdiction.    See  Law,  vi, 

477. 

Federation,  British,  ix,  380. 

Federation  in  Australasia,  xviii,  51. 

Fee  and  salary  law,  in  Iowa,  xviii, 
407  ;  in  Indiana,  xix,  870. 

Fceding-stufFs,  digestibility  of  vari- 
ous, xii,  676. 

Fecjee,  cannibalism  in,  i,  53 ;  war- 
canoe,  illustration,  ix.  117;  con- 
troversy over  land-titles,  x,  419. 

Feliling,  II.,  obit.,  x,  660. 

Feild,  E..  obit.,  i,  633. 

Feizi  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  285. 

Felix,  C.  J.,  obit.,  xvi,  670. 

Fclkin,  Mr.,  on  technical  education 
in  Saxony,  vi,  229. 

Fellows,  John  F.,  obit.,  xii,  585. 

Fenians,  supposed  conK[)irocy  of, 
vi,  870;  intended  mid  into  Can 
ada,  x,  431. 


Fenn,  Mary,  obit,  xi,  677. 
Fenton,  Reuben  E.,  obit,  x,  348. 
Fenves,  A.,  sketch,  i,  281. 
Ferdinand,  King,  obit,  z,  660. 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  marriage  oU 

xviii,  116. 
Ferdinand,  Prince,  xii,  80. 
Ferenz,  Rev.  Joseph,  i,  778. 
Ferghana.    See  Kliokan,  i,  775. 
Fergus,  Andrew,  .experiments  tiy, 

ix,  728. 
Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  xviii^  158. 
Fennisaon,  Sir  W.,  obit.  li,  599. 
Feng  Pasha,  x,  319 ;  his  death,  3:!i>. 
Ferments  in  fruits,  viij  92. 
Femkorn,  A.,  obit,  iii,  654. 
Ferns,  ix,  95. 
Ferran,  Dr.,  cholera  experiments 

of,  X,  797,  798. 
Forranti's  invention,  vii,  269,  27<>. 
Ferrari,  Giuseppe,  sketch,  i,  282. 
Ferrari,    meteorological    observa^ 

tions  bv.  xi,  548 ;  xii,  491. 
Ferrel,  William,  obit,    and  port, 

xvi,  620. 
Ferrer,  M.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  633. 
Ferrie,  William,  method  for  obuin- 

ing  ammonia,  viii,  114. 
Ferrier,  Capt  J.  M.,  obit,  i.  616. 
Ferrier,  I.  P.,  experiments  bv,  vi, 

748 ;  ix,  661 ;  discoverj-,  vii,  37. 
Ferrieri,  Cardinal,  death  of,   xii, 

717. 
Ferris  wheel,  the,  xviii,  285. 
Ferriss,  Orange,  obit,  xix,  576. 
Ferrous  sulphide,  as  plant  food,  x, 

158. 
Ferry-boat,   double  -  endcr  -  screw, 

xiii,  801 :  new  type  of,  xv,  2^2. 
Ferry  Bridge,  at  Bilbao^  xviii,  279. 
Ferry,  rijjht  of  the  United  States 

to  acquire  a,  iv,  847. 
Ferry,  J.  F.  C,  sketch,  iv,  387; 

bill  of,  V,  281 ;  tall  of  ministry  oi, 

vii,  324;  Cabinet,  viii,  867;  ix, 

840,  841;  quot9d,  57;   CbineK? 

policy  of  his  government,  x,  2< : 

Egyptian    policy,  x,  310,    311; 

resignation,  x,  876 ;  demonstra- 
tion against  and  attempted  assas* 

sination  of,  xii,  297. 
Ferrv,  Jules,  obit,  xviii,  579. 
Fertilizer,  vi,  275;  of  S.  C.,  vi,  bU: 

pho8]>horite,  viii.  701. 
Fostotitis,  Count  Cnarles  A.,  obit, 

xvi,  620. 
Feuardent,  G.  L.,  obit,  xviii,  MUK 
Feuchtwanger,    experiments    by. 

viii,  622. 
Feud,  an  ancient,  ix,  345. 
Feuerstack,  exiwriinents,  viii,  6iW. 
Feuillee,  Felix  M.,  viii,  357. 
Feuillet,  O.,  obit,  xv,  679. 
Feutsch,  E.,  obit,  ii,  599. 
Fever,  action  of  remedies,  vii,  690  ; 

new  rcmedi»,  ix,  271 ;  x,  SiK>; 

xi,  289. 
Fever,  yellow,  iiij  315;   iv,  359; 

vii,  293 ;  map  of  infected  district, 

vii,  292.     See  «l<«o  Health,  ir, 

466;    Epidemic   Diseases,    viii, 

319;  and  Germ  Theory*,  iii,  887. 
Fevcn-Perrin,    Francois,    sketch, 

xiii,  662. 
Fez,  British  mission  to,  xvii,  477. 
Fibers,    testn    for    di^tini^uishin&r 

animal  fVom  vegetable,  xti,  110.^ 
Fichte,  I.  H.,  obit.,  iv,  699. 
Fiction,    recent    works    of.     Se.' 

Literature  in  every  volume. 
Field,  B.  H.,  obit,  xviii,  551. 
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Field,  Cyrus  West,  sketch  and 
port.^vi!,  264;  obit.,  xix,  576. 

Field,  David  Dudloy,  obit.,  idx, 
5T«. 

Field,  Mrs.  David  Dudley,  obit.,  i, 
616. 

Field,  Georpe  K.,  obit.,  iii,  687. 

Field,  Mo»e8  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 

Field,  S.  D.,  inventions,  viii,  677. 

Fields,  James  T.,  sketch,  vi,  288. 

Fiertz,  Dr.,  xii,  482. 

Figner,  Vera,  ix,  711. 

Fi>aieron,  Gen.,  x,  467. 

Fiypiier,  G.  L.,  obit.,  xix,  612. 

Fiji  Islands,  xiii,  67  ;  xiv,  57 ;  xv, 
49 ;  xix,  62.    »ce  Fecjee. 

Fildes,  Lake,  x,  865. 

Fillmore,  Caroline,  obit.,  vi,  688. 

Finances  of  Egypt.  See  Egyptian 
Finanoes. 

Fi nances  of  India,  censure  of  man- 
agement of,  iv,  492,  494. 

Finances  of  tlie  United  States,  in 
every  volume.  See  also  Com- 
merce, etc.,  vi.  120 ;  vii,  110 ;  and 
for  finances  or  the  various  coun- 
tries and  States,  see  articles  on 
the  countries  and  States  in  each 
volume. 

Financial  crises  over  the  world,  ii, 
109 ;  of  the  United  States,  xvlii, 
599. 

Financial  depression,  in  Peru,  i, 
665 ;  in  Chili,  iii,  12 ;  in  Eng- 
land, iv,  175 ;  in  Germany,  iv, 
180;  cause  of,  iv,  163. 

Financial  review  of  1883,  viii,  882; 
of  1884,  ix,  828 ;  of  1885,  x,  848  ; 
of  1886,  xi,  882 ;  of  1887,  xii,  264 ; 
of  1888,  xiii,  821 ;  of  1889,  xiv, 
308;  of  1890,  xv,  801;  of  1891, 
xvi,  285:  of  1892,  xvii,  268;  of 

1893,  xviii,  294 ;  of  1894,  xix,  268. 
Findlay,  Ohio,  xiv,  145. 

Fine  Arts  in  1884-'85,  x,  858 ;  in 
1886,  xi,  842 ;  in  1887,  xii,  274  ; 
in  1888,  xiii,  832;  in  1889,  xiv, 
318;  in  1890,  xv,  810;  in  1891, 
xvi,  298 ;  in  l892-»98.  xviii,  806 ; 
at  World's  Fair,  xviii,  312;  in 

1894,  xix,  276. 
Finland,  ix,  706:  x,  720. 
Finluy,  W.  H.,  aiscoveries  by,  vii, 

37 ;  xi,  67. 

Finley^  Lieut.,  John  P.,  x,  581. 

Finotti,  J.  M.,  sketch,  iv,  370. 

Finsch.  Dr.,  x,  681. 

Fique  nber,  new  material  for  textile 
fabrics,  xii,  140. 

Fire-arms,  etc.,  Alabama  law 
against  carrving,  vi,  5. 

Fire-balls,  xii'  494. 

Fire-escape,  ills.,  xii,  665,  666. 

Firemen,  inventions  for,  i,  518. 

Fire-place  and  chimncv,  Gallon's, 
illastratioDS,  V,  860,  362. 

Fires,  Brooklyn  Theatre,  i.  605; 
Czech  Theatre,  vi,  50 ;  Vienna 
Theatre,  vi,  51 ;  in  Quebec,  vi, 
221;  in  Michi^n,  vi,  586*  jn 
Haverhill,  vii,  520 ;  in  (lahcia, 
xi,  78  ;  in  Hungary,  xii,  53. 

Firmnn,  Louis,  x,  38*1. 

Firuzhuhi  tribe,  the,  x,  8. 

Fischer,  Dr.  G.  A.,  x,  394;  obir., 
xi,  715. 

Fischer,  Gusttivus,  obit,  xviii,  551. 

Fish,  culture  and  preservation  of, 
iv,  668 ;  xv,  596 ;  as  a  food,  viii, 
348,  791. 

Fish,  Asa  L,  sketch,  iv,  870. 


Fish,  Ber\iamin,  obit,  v,'592. 

Fi»h  Commission,  U.  S.,  viii,  791 ; 
X  764. 

Fis^  Creek,  battle  of,  x^  125. 

Fish-culture  in  the  United  States, 
with  illustrations,  viii,  791. 

Fish,  Hamilton,  obit,  xviii,  551. 

Fish,  Henry  C,  obit,  ii,  579. 

Fischer,  Charles,  obit,  xvi,  621. 

Fiiiher,  Charles  n.,  obit.,  xiii,  638. 

Fisher,  E.  J.,  obit,  xv^  646. 

Fisher,  G.  J.,  obit,  xviii,  551. 

Fisher,  H.  G.,  obit,  xv,  646. 

Fisher,  Sir  J.  W.,  obit,  i,  683. 

Fisheries,  Chinese,  ir.  California, 
iii,  71 ;  protection  in  California, 
V,  75 ;  salmon,  in  Oregon,  iii, 
671;  vii,  670;  viii,  612;  shad, 
in  Marjrland.  iv,  591 ;  on  the 
Connecticut  River,  vi,  689 ;  New 
Jersey,  vii,  598 ;  French,  in  New- 
foundland, xi,  406  ;  xiii,  510, 706, 
846 ;  XV,  240,  268 ;  xvi,  568, 601 ; 
treaty,  xiii,  217 ;  Alaskan,  xiv, 
212. 

Fisheries  of  United  States  in  1880, 
vii,  809. 

Fisheries,  U.  S.,  statistics,  viii, 
795;  xvi,  847. 

Fishery  Convention,  International, 
vii,  590.  • 

Fishery  Exhibition  at  Berlin,  v. 
821 ;  representation  of  Unitea 
States  at,  v,  150. 

Fishery  Questions,  between  United 
States  and  (*anaaa,  ii,  15, 258 ;  iii, 
247;  iv,  15;  v,  218;  vi,  776: 
X,  132  ;  xi,  131 ;  payment  and 
protest,  iii,  242 :  President  Hayes 
on,  V,  643;  Fortune  Bav  out- 
rage, V,  218;  X,  182;  French 
Shore  Question,  xi,  614;  riots, 
xii,  66 ;  bill  to  protect,  xii,  178; 
review  of  the  subject  from  the 
time  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
xii,  280-285;  treaties,  281,282; 
recent  disputes,  282 ;  the  Ameri- 
can case,  283  j  retaliatory  legis- 
lation, 283 ;  diplomatic  arrange- 
ments, 284 ;  French  right<,  284 ; 
North  Pacific  dispute,  284. 

Fishing,  in  British  Columbia,  sal- 
mon, xviii,  109;  seal,  xviii,  109. 

Fisk,  C.  B.,  obit,  xv,  646. 

Fisk,  P.  K.,  obit,  xv,  646. 

Fitch.  Graham  N.,  obit,  xvii,  546. 

Fitch Durg,  Mass.,  xv,  126. 

Fitton,  James,  obit,  vi,  682. 

Fitts,  J.  F.,  obit,  XV,  647. 

Fitz,  Benjamin  R.,  obit,  xvi,  621. 

Fitzeau,  experiments  bv.  vi,  41. 

Fitzgerald,  Sir  J.  F.,  obit,  ii,  599. 

Fitzroy,  Capt,  vii,  183. 

Fitzgerald,  Prof.,  address,  xiii,  45. 

Fitzhugh.  W.  E.,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 

Fitzmaunce,  Lord  E.,  ix.  296. 

Five-cent-fare  bill,  the,  ix,  147. 

Five  Forks,  battle  of,  x,  429,  480. 

Flag,  Corean,  xiv,  289 ;  new  United 
States.  814. 

Flagg,  W.  C,  obit,  iii,  687. 

Flageolet-player,  x,  613. 

Flame,  luminosity  of,  iii,  85 ;  tem- 
perature, 93. 

Flameng,  F.,  x,  358,  863;  xii,  275. 

Flanders^  castle  of  the  counts  of,  il- 
lustration, iii,  56. 

Flasch,  Kilian,  obit,  xvi,  621. 

Flatters,  G.,  explorations,  v,  298. 

Flaubert.  G.,  obit,  v,  699 ;  x,  858. 

Flavia,  Publicia,  statue  of,  ix,  27. 


Flax  and  hemp  statistics,  xvii,  764. 

Flax,  culture  of,  xi,  582. 

Flegel,  R.  £.,  observations,  v,  290 ; 
ix,  848;  x,  898;  obit,  xi,  71 5. 

Fleischer,  H.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  662. 

Fleischer,  K.  M..  obit,  i,  688. 

Fleitman^  Dr.,  aiscoveries  by,  vi, 
542 ;  viii,  522. 

Fletcher,  Alice  C,  ix,  16,  44;  x, 
45. 

Fletcher,  A.  E.,  xii,  106,  108. 

Fletcher,  T..  experiments,  xi,  742. 

Fleury,  E.  F..  obit,  ix,  616. 

Flexible  metallic  tubes,  xvi,  711. 

Flint,  Austin,  obit,  xi,  348. 

Flint,  Charles  L^  sketch,  xiv,  629. 

Flint,  Franklin  F.,  obit.,  xvi,  621. 

Flint  Mich.,  xviu,  158. 

Flooa,  James  C,  sketch,  xiv,  689. 

Flood  Rock,  X,  478;  illustrations 
of  excavations,  x,  478,  474 ;  ex- 
plosiou,  475  ;  in  Oregon,  xix,  684. 

Floods,  in  China,  i,  110:  viii  128; 
xviii,  150 ;  in  South  America,  i, 
888;  in  Germany,  i,  848;  viii, 
897  :  in  Hungry,  i,  888 ;  iv,  477  ; 
in  Nevada,  iii.  601 ;  in  France,  i, 
818;  in  Illinois,  v,  880;  protec- 
tion against,  in  Mississippi,  iv, 
635 ;  in  Arkansas,  vii,  31 ;  in 
Tyrol,  vii,  59 ;  in  Italy,  vii,  488 ; 
in  Louisiana,  vii^  480 ;  xviii,  464 ; 
in  Missouri,  xviii,  499;  in  the 
Ohio  Valley,  viii,  889 ;  in  Penn- 
sylvania, xviii,  610 ;  xiv,  581, 598, 
688 ;  XV,  509 ;  xvii,  471 ;  in  Ore- 
gon, xix.  634. 

Floquet  caninct,  xiii,  846 ;  xiv,  888. 

Floquet,  M.,  ix,  342;  x,  876;  xii, 
291. 

Florence,  Ala.,  xiv^  146. 

Florence,  W.  J., obit  xvi,  621. 

Florida,  in  each  volume ;  illustra- 
tions, i,  296,  297,  800;  presiden- 
tial election  of  1876,  excitement 
and  investigation,  i,  297-806 1  ii, 
297 ;  State  election  investiga- 
tions, iii,  834;  iv,  374;  v,  274; 
frauds,  275 ;  i>sue  of  bonds,  iv, 
871 ;  Indian  Trust  Fund  bonds, 
V,  269:  railroads,  iv,  873;  v, 
272;  vii,  812;  xii,  287 :  climate, 
iii,  831,  332 ;  ship-canal  project, 
iv,  377 ;  vi,  312  ;  ix,  332 ;  har- 
bor improvement  appropriations, 
V,  278 ;  need  of  coast  defenses, 
xii,  288 ;  proposed  reclamation  of 
swamp-lands,  vii,  812 ;  viii,  342 ; 
ix,  332;  xii,  287;  cold  weather 
in,  xi,  350 ;  minerals  in,  xii,  288; 
constitutional  convention,  x,  368 ; 
population,  xv,  819;  by  races, 
XVI,  800;  phosphates,  xviii,  815* 

Flotow,  F.  von,  obit,  viii,  599. 

Flourens,  theory  of,  viii,  634. 

Flower,  a  State,  xvi,  680. 

Flower,  W.  H.,  port.,  xiv,  89. 

Floyd,  Gen.  John  B.,  x,  423. 

Floyd,  Sallv  B.,  sketch,  iv,  378. 

Fludycr,  Sir  S.,  obit,  i,  633. 

Fluorine,  free,  vi.  99.  • 

Flute,  mechanical,  x,  618. 

Fluting-machine,  extension  of  pat- 
ent, xii,  650. 

Fly  River,  explored,  ivj  409. 

Flying  Dutchman,  the,  illustration, 
xi,  567. 

Fogg,  George  G.,  sketch,  vi,  801. 

Fogs  and  Clouds,  Genesis  of,  v, 
275 ;  fog-signals,  v,  447 ;  viii, 
719. 
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FoU,  Count  of,  ix,  M6. 

Foley,  Thomas,  skotch,  iv,  879. 

Folger^  Charlcfi  J.,  sketch,  v,  576, 
and  IX.  834 ;  portrait,  vii,  807. 

Folkhard,  Charles  W.,  xi.  111. 

Fonseoa,  D.,  sketch  xiv,  827. 

Fonseca.  M.  D.  La,  obit.,  xvii,  591. 

Foltz,  Philipp  von,  obit.,  ii,  600. 

Fontaine,  locomotive  of,  vi,  511. 

Fontpertuis,  Ad.  de,  vii,  70. 

Foo-Ohow,  Chinese  picture  of  the 
battle  of,  ix,  142. 

Food- Preservation,  vii,  815. 

Fontes,  Periera  de  Mello,  A.  M., 
obit.,  xii,  627. 

Foods,  nutritive  values  of.  vi,  670 ; 
viii.  842;  charts  showing  com- 
'position  of,  344,  345;  a^fultera- 
tion  o^  see  Adulteration. 

Foot-and-Mouth  Disease,  viii,  348. 

Foot-bath,  a  new,  xvi,  705. 

Foote,  Caleb,  obit.,  xix,  576. 

Foot,  Sanmei  A.,  obit.,  iii,  687. 

Foote,  Henry  S..  sketcn,  v,  276. 

Foote,  R.  E..  obit.,  iv,  698. 

Forbes,  David,  obit.,  i,  688. 

Forbes,  Qeorge,  on  planets,  v,  84 ; 
xi,  55. 

Forchhammer,  Paul  W.,  obit.,  xix, 
618. 

Forcite,  x,  845. 

Forckenbeck,  M.,  obit.,  xvii,  591. 

Ford,  Budd  G.,  obit.,  iv,  693. 

Ford,  Edward  L.,  obit.,  v,  692. 

Ford,  Gordon  L.,  obit,  xvi,  622. 

Ford,  John  Bruce^  obit.,  xix,  576. 

Ford,  John  T.,  obit.,  xix,  576. 

Ford,  Mary  A.,  obit.,  i,  616. 

Ford,  Melbourne  H.,  obit.,  xvi,  622. 

Ford,  Mr.,  xi,  49. 

Ford,  Rev.  James,  obit.,  ii,  600. 

Fordvce,  Sir  J.,  obit,,  ii,  600. 

Forefathers'  day,  xv,  320. 

Foreign  Exchan^re.  See  under  Fi- 
nancial  Review. 

Forei^  Contract  Labor,  x^  231. 

Forel,  observations  by,  viii,  526. 

Forepaugh,  A.,  obit.,  xv,  647. 

Forest  fires,  xix,  490. 

Forestry,  viii,  349;  ix,  7%;  in 
Mexico,  ix,  493 ;  x,  635. 

Forestry  Association,  midsummer 
meeting  of,  xix,  519. 

Forestry  reserve.  Pacific,  xviii,  755. 

Forests,  area  of,  in  Europe,  vii, 
317 ;  destruction  of,  v^  650 ;  viii, 
164 ;  cedar  and  pine,  in  Meidco, 
viii,  538 ;  Adirondack,  viii,  356, 
576;  ix.  582;  infiuencc  on  cli- 
mate, XI,  544;  preser\'ation  of, 
in  South  Africa,  x^  135 ;  xvi,  588 ; 
preservation  or,  in  New  York 
State,  xviii,  623. 

Forests  of  United  States,  vii,  316. 

Forjic,  A.  De  La,  obit.,  xvii^  591. 

Forgeries,  the  Cocarde,  xviii,  323. 

Formation  of  Mountain><,  iv,  879. 

Formes,  Karl,  nketch,  xiv,  660. 

Formosa,  the  French  in,  ix,  140, 
141,  338;  X,  30,  171;  xv,  115. 
See  China,  x,  171,  172. 

Forney,  John  W.,  sl^etch,  vi,  802. 

Forrest,  Catherine  N.,  obit.,  xvi. 
622. 

Forrest  divorce  case,  the,  ix,  626. 

Forrest,  Nathan  B.,  .sketch,  ii,  299. 

ForHbeiip',  G.  A.,  ix,  478. 

Forster,  Dr.  Benihard,  xii^  649. 

Forster,  Heinrich,  obit.,  vi,  693. 

Forster,  John,  sketch,  i,  306. 

Forster,  Sir  George,  obit.,  i,  .683. 


Forster,  W.  E.,  sketch,  v,  276; 
obit.,  xi,  850. 

Forsyth,  Col.  John,  obit.,  ii^  579. 

Forsyth,  Rev.  John,  obit.,  xi,  677. 

Fort'l>onelson.  siege  of.  x,  423. 

Fort  Ethan  Allen,  xix,  764. 

Fort  Fisher,  siege  of,  x,  428,  429. 

Fort  llaiTison,  capture  of,  x,  428. 

Fort  Henry,  surrender  of,  x,  423. 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  xviii,  159. 

Fort  Pitt,  X,  128,  129. 

Fort  Pulaski,  accident  in,  xix,  311. 

Forts,  Chinese,  capture  of,  x,  25. 

Forth  Bridge,  viii,  815;  ix,  812;  x, 
828 ;  ills.,  x,  829  \  xv,  279. 

Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  xiv,  151. 

Fort  Soott,  Kan.,  xv,  127. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  xvii.  111. 

Fortune  Bay  outrage,  v,  218;  xii, 
282. 

Fortune,  Robert,  obit.,  v,  599. 

Fort  Wayne,  xiii,  164. 

Fort  Worth,  xiv,  146. 

Fossil  Birds,  vi,  803. 

Foster,  Abby  Kelly,  obit.,  xii,  585. 

Foster,  Charles,  iv,  705;  vi,  702; 
sketch  and  port.,  xvi,  830. 

Foster,  Charles  J.,  obit.^  viii,  589. 

Foster,  H.  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  630. 

Foster,  Joel,  obit.,  ix,  605. 

Foster,  J.  W.,  x,  402;  sketch  and 
port.,  xvii,  746. 

Foster,  Joshua,  sketch,  xiii,  684. 

Foster,  Lafayette  S.,  sketch,  v,  277. 

Foster^  Melvin,  sketch,  xiii,  634. 

Fostona,  xv,  127. 

Fothergill,  tJessie,  obit.,  xvi,  670. 

Fouoard,  M.,  x,  87. 

Fonoault,  invention  by,  iii,  270. 

Foucher,  Count,  obit.,  xvi,  670. 

Foulis,  Sir  H.,  obit,  i,  688. 

Fouqu^,  F.,  experiments  by,  x,  156. 

Fouratt,  Enos,  sketch,  xiii,  634. 

Foumeaux,  invention  by,  x,  616, 

Founiier,  Edouard,  obit,  v,  599. 

Foumier,  F^lix,  obit.,  ii.  600. 

Foumier,  G.,  invention  oy,  v,  98. 

Fourtou,  Barry  de,  sketch,  ii,  819. 

Fowle,  I).  G.,  nominated,  xiii,  619 ; 
obit,  xvi,  623. 

Fowler,  Orson  S.,  obit,  xii.  585. 

Fowler,  Sir  R.  N.,  obit.,  xvi,  670. 

Fox,  D.  M.,  obit,  xv,  647. 

Fox,  Edward,  obit,  vi^  683. 

Fox,  George  L.,  obit,  li,  579. 

Fox,  Henrv  J.,  obit.,  xvi,  623. 

Fox-houna,  the,  ix,  258. 

Fox-Jencken,  Catharine,  obit., 
xvii,  546. 

B'ox-Kane,  Margaret,  obit,  xviii, 
552. 

Fox,  Sir  William,  obit.,  xviii,  580. 

Fox-terrier,  the,  ix,  261. 

Fra  Angelico,  panting  of,  x,  366. 

France,  in  each  volume ;  army  law 
and  or^^anization,  i,  309;  illus- 
trations, views  in,  i,  313,  314, 
316,  317 ;  ii,  308,  810,  312,  314, 
316,  317;  iii,  344,  346;  iv,  390, 
393 ;  map  of  Paris,  ii.  306 ;  am- 
nesty deimte,  i,  315 ;  oill  passed, 
iv,  389  J  V,  284;  liberty  of  the 
press,  ii,  305;  Catholics  in,  ii. 
306 ;  iii,  348^  U9 ;  resi^^nation  ot 
M.  Simon,  li,  S07 ;  l>o  Brojflie 
cabinet,  308;  political  exdite- 
mcnt,  307-316;  political  map  of 
France  published,  314  ^  Mac- 
Mabon's  proclamation,  li,  315; 
great  numocr  of  political  prose- 
cutions under  De  Broglie  minis- 


try, iii,  843 ;  resignatioa  of  Mar 
Maiion  and  election  ot  Grevy,  iv. 
888;    ooli}ortaffe    bill,    iii,.84;t; 
ohanges   in    Senate,    847;    new 
cabinet,  iv,  886 ;  election  of  Gam- 
betta,  888 ;  stormy  debate,  391  : 
vote  of  condemnation  of  De  Bro 
glie  ministiy,  890 ;  African  poli- 
cy, v,  280 ;  Bastile  celebration,  v. 
285;  address  by  Gambetta,  vi, 
810;   divorce  bill.   vi.  811;   ix. 
842 ;  Tunis  and  Algeria,  vi,  810 : 
vii,  822;  viii,  868;  ix,  88»;  xii. 
298;    Gambetta  re-elected,   \ii. 
824;    his  resignation,  325;    hi.< 
death,  826;  Freycinct  miniotr^, 
825^  resignation,   326:    Ducle'n- 
ministry,  826 ;  pretenders,  324t : 
viii,  866,  866,  867 ;  x^  365 ;  Du- 
clerc^s  resignation,  viii,  866 ;  Fer- 
ry nunistry,  viii,  867 ;  6ocuili.«it 
agitations,    868;    x,  378  3    labor 
legislation,  viii,  369 ;  anti-«leric- 
al  legislation,  370 ;  war  in  Ton- 
quin  and  Madagascar,  370;   i\. 
888,  see  Tonquin  and  hLwdrngas^- 
car;  Annam,  ix,  337;  zii^  a(9^; 
Morocco^  ix,  839  j  annexation  of 
Cembodia,  and  m  Africa,  83St: 
relations  with  Germany ,  839 ;  re- 
vision of  the  constitution,  340: 
recidivists.  842 ;  x,  378 ;  taxes  on 
wheat  ana  sugar,  ix,  848;  «f!Oi>- 
nomlc  crisis,  844 ;  silk  industr}*. 
845;  change  of  government,  x. 
375;  Briaaon  cabinet.  876;  tariff 
war  with  Roumania,  377 ;  Alncc- 
Lorraine,  880 ;  colonies,  881 ;  xi. 
860;  xii,  298;  new  cabinet,  Dc- 
Freycinet,  xi,  852;  expulsion  of 
the  princes,  xi,  856 ;  Boulanger. 
xi,  866;  xii,  292^  rcconatitation 
ot  the  cabinet,  xi,  857;  ^trike^. 
868,  359,   redfination  of  Gr^vy 
d  election  orSadi-Camot,  xii. 
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288;  Goblet  ministry,  290  j  Rou- 
vicr  cabinet,  291*;  imtatittti 
against  Germany,  298;  numi- 
ibsto  of  the  Count  of  Paris,  293 : 
sale  of  decorationa,  294 ;  Wilson 
scand^  294;  presidential  crisif^. 
296;  Tirard  cabinet,  xii,  297: 
treaty  with  China,  xii,  117; 
claims  to  the  lower  Congo,  x. 
191 ;  new  tariff,  xvi,  308 ;  area 
and  population,  xvii,  280 ;  quar- 
rel witn  Santo  Domingo,  xix. 
212. 

France,  Robert  H.,  obit,  xi,  677. 

Franceschi,  Jules,  obit.,  xviii,  5h<>. 

Franchi,  A.,  obit,  iii.  6.S4. 

Franchise  in  Groat  Britain,  ix.  374 : 
X,  461,452. 

Francis  II,  of  Sicilv,  obit.,  xix,  613. 

Francis,  Charles  Joseph,  of  Au>- 
tria^  obit,  iii,  654. 

Francis,  Charles  S.,  obit.,  xii,  5h<i. 

Francis,  J.  B.,  obit,  xvii,  647. 

Francis  Joseph,  Emperor,  iii,  41 : 
silver  wedding  of,  iVj  67  ;  portrait 
on  steel,  xi,  frontii^piece. 

Francis,  Joseph,  obit,  and  port., 
xviii,  552. 

Francis,  Lewis,  obit,  ii,  5bO. 

Francis,  Sir  Philip,  obit.,  i.  ii::X 

Frandsceine,  xi.  290. 

Francke,  Adolplie,  obit.,  xviii,  hi-o 

Frandicu,  Marquis,  obit.,  ii,  6(H>.  . 

Franco-German  War.  Sec  <^h;mjtv . 
viii,  107. 

Franko  M.,  xii,  108. 
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FrtinkcDsrcin,  F.  G.  A.,  obit.,  xv, 

679. 
Fnuikin^r  privilejfc,  vi,  188. 
Frankland,  Percy  F.,  expenmcnts, 

ix,  119;  X,  149, 160,  161. 
FraDklin,  J.  R.,  obit,  iii,  637. 
Fmnklin,  Sir  John,  search  for,  ii, 

824;  V,  298. 
Fraiiisecky,  E.  F.,  obit.,  xv,  679. 
FransioU,  J.,  obit,  xv,  647. 
Franz,  Robert,  obit,  xvii,  591. 
Fraser,  A.  T.^  xi,  542. 
Frascr,  J.,  obit,  x,  660. 
Fraser  River,  hcJl-gate  goiige,  xviii, 

108. 
Fraternal  Conncss,  xiv,  846. 
Fraternity  of  Jesus,  the,  ii,  22. 
Frauds,    alleged,    of    oifloials    in 

Georgia,  iv.  421. 
Fraunhofer's  lines,  xii,  412. 
Frayne,  Frank  I^  obit.,  xvi,  623. 
Frazer,  James  Somervillc,    obit, 

xviii  J  552. 
Frederick  William,    Prince   (em- 
peror) of  Germany,  iii,  372;  por- 
trait, xii,  821  •  illness  of,  827. 
Frederick    William,     Prince      of 

Hesse,  obit,  i,  638. 
Fredericks,  C.  De  F.,  obit,  xix, 

677. 
Fredericksburg,  battle  of,  xi,  416. 
Fredericton,  N.  B.,  xiv,  146. 
Fredro,  Count,  obit.,  i,  638^ 
Free  and  Open  Church  AsMOclation, 

xiii,  13. 
Free  Baptist  Church,  xix,  298. 
Free  Church  of  England,  i,  819 ;  ii, 

321. 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  xiii,  704. 

See  under  Presbyterians. 
Free  Coinaae,  xvii*  20li. 
Freedom  of  Worship  bill,  the,  x, 

634. 
Free  Evangelical  (English)  Church- 
es, Congress  of,  xvii,  296. 
Freeland,  xix,  247. 
Freeman,  £.  A.,  obit  and  port., 

xvii,  591. 
Freeman,  John  D.,  obit.^  xi,  677. 
Freeman,  Mrs.  E..  obit,  i,  616. 
Freeport,  111.,  xvii,  112. 
Free    Religious   Association,    vii, 

326. 
Free-silver  Conference,  xix,  495. 
Freethinkers,  Congress  of,  v,  55. 
Free-Will  Baptists,  xiv,  67.     See 

Baptists. 
Freezing  mixtures,  xi,  428;    xiii, 

147. 
Freiligrath,  F.,  sketch,  i,  819. 
Frcligh.  Martin,  sketch,  xiv,  630. 
Frelingnuysen,  F.  T.,  sketch  and 
portrait,  vii,  806 ;  letter  of,  192 ; 
obit,  X,  648. 
Frementin,  E.,  obit,  i,  633. 
Fremont,  John  C,  portrait,  frontis- 
piece; sketch,  XV,  338. 
French  advances  in  Central  Africa, 
V,  280 ;  vii,  335,  336 ;  ix,  168 ;  in 
Eastern  Africa,  ix,  339;  x,  392, 
893 :  in  Tonquin.    See  Tonquin. 
French  Artists'  Exhibition.     Sec 

under  Fine  Arts. 
French,  Daniel  C,  x,  362. 
French  Canadians,  exodus  of,  xviii, 

661. 
French,  Capt  John,  x,  126. 
French,  John  R.,  obit,  xv,  647. 
French  languat^c  in  schools,  xiv, 

677. 
French,  Rev.  M.,  obit,  i,  616. 
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French  settlements  in  Dahomey, 
xvii,  221. 

French,  Vir;^nia  L..  obit,  vi,  688. 

French  Spoliation  Claims,  x,  242. 

Freppel.  C.  E.,  obit,  xvi,  671. 

Frere,  Sir  Bartle,  ii,  85,  86 ;  iv,  121, 
125 ;  sketch  and  portrait,  ix,  845. 

Fr^re,  ^ouard^  obit,  xij  715. 

Fr^re-Orban  ministry,  iii,  56;  v, 
56 ;  Ix,  78. 

Fresend^  Ernst,  xii,  674. 

Freshet  m  Alaboma,  xvii,  3. 

Freshets,  xiii,  841. 

Freshfield,  Douglas,  xii,  318. 

Fresno,  Cal.,  xiv,  147. 

Freycinet,  Charles  Louis  de  Saul- 
ces,  ii,  820;  sketch,  iv,  894;  v, 
281 ;  ministry,  vii,  325 ;  x,  876 ; 
xi,  862.410,  411. 

Freyer,  Alfred,  obit.,  xvii,  592. 

Freytag,  theory  of,  vii,  93. 

Friad,  F.,  obit,  vi,  698. 

Fried  berg,  H^  sketch,  iv,  740. 

Friedlander,  Dr.,  xU,  671. 

Friedl&nder,  I.,  obit,  iii,  637. 

Friedrich,  Carl,  obit,  x,  882, 

Friedrich,  Wilhelm  Nicolaus  Karl, 
sketch,  xiii,  854;  his  diary,  368. 

Friendly,  or  Tonga^  islands,  treaty 
with  Germany,  li,  53;  annexa- 
tion, yiii,  81. 

Friends,  in  every  volume  but  v,  ix, 
xiv,  XV,  and  xvi;  vearly  meetings, 
reports  of,  in  each  volume  ^  proj- 
ect for  woman's  college,  ii,  822 ; 
progressive  partv,  vi,  812;  viii, 
871 ;  Evangelistfc  work,  vii,  827  ; 
question  ofchurjh  ordinances,  x, 
883;  conference  of  American, 
London, and  Dublin  yearly  raeet- 
insSy  xii,  299. 

Fries,  Ellas  M..  sketch,  iii,  350. 

Friese,  Richard,  x,  863. 

Frieze,  Henry  S.,  sketch,  xiv,  680. 

Frisby,  E.,  observations  by,  viii, 
20,  26. 

Frischmuth,  W.,  ix,  476. 

Fritel,  Pierre,  x,  863. 

Frith,  W.  P.,  X,  365. 

Fritsch,  Prof.,  experiment-*,  x,  694. 

Fritschel,  G.  L.  vV.,  sketch,  xiv, 
630. 

Froebel,  Julius,  obit.,  xviii,  580. 

Frog  Lake  massacre,  x,  1 2r>. 

Frohmftller,  ix,  272. 

KrOlich,  Dr.,  ix,49. 

Frome,  E.  C,  obit,  xv,  679. 

Frontier  disputes.  See  Boundarieii, 
disputed. 

Frontin,  Dr.  P.  de,  xii,  314. 

Frost,  Rufus  S,,  obit.,  xix.  577. 

Frost,  William  E^obit,  ii,  600. 

Frothingham,  I.  11.,  obit,  xv,  647. 

Frotscher,  K.  II.,  obit,  i,  633. 

Froudc.  James  A.,  quoted,  xiii,  7 ; 
skctcn  and  port.,  xix,  295. 

Fruit-Growers,  Convention  of,  iii, 
573. 

Fniitlands,  xiii,  11. 

Fruits,  George,  obit,  i,  617. 

Fry,  B,  St.  J.,  obit,  xvii,  547. 

Fry,  Jnmcs  B.,  obit.,  xix,  577. 

Fry,  W.  and  II.,  ix,  246. 

Fryo,  Speed  S.,  obit.,  xvii,  547. 

Fryer,  Pauline  C,  obit,  xviii,  552, 

Fuegans,  the,  x,  41. 

Fuel,  heat-value  of,  iii,  92 ;  gas^eous, 
x,  383. 

Fuel  cartridge,  invention  of,  xii, 
G.)l ;  illustration,  652. 

Flihrich,  J.,  sketch,  i,  321. 


Fukusawa,  the  leather,  vii,  441. 
Fulahs.  tribe  of  the,  v,  291. 
Fultbrd.  Mr.,  xu.  810. 
Fuller,  George,  obit.,  ix,  605. 
Fuller,  Jerome,  obit,  v,  593. 
Fuller,  J.  B.,  experiments  by,  viii, 

805. 
Fuller,  John  W.,  obit,  xvi,  628. 
Fuller,    Melville   Weston,   sketch 

and  port.,  xiii,  859. 
Fuller,  Rev.  Richard,  sketch,  i,  821. 
Fuller,  William  H.,  obit,  iii,  687. 
FuUerton,  Lady  G.,  death  of,  x, 

718. 
Fullerton,  W.,  Jr.,  sketch,  xiii,  684. 
Fulton,  E..  obit,  iii,  687. 
Function,  localization  of,  ix,  661. 
Fungi,  ix,  94,  498 ;  edible,  xv,  850. 
Funk,  H.,  obit,  ii,  600. 
Furgusson,  James,  obit,  xi,  716. 
Furlonger,  Arthur^  x,  122. 
Furnaces,  gas,  viii,  872;  iron,  ix, 

479. 
Fursch-Madi,  Emmn.  obit,  xix,  677. 
Fur-seals.    See  Alaska,  vii,  7. 
Furstenburg,  Cardinal,  obit,  xvii, 

592. 
Fusion-disk,  vi,  818. 
Fustel,  Numa,  sketcfh,  xiv,  660. 
Fvfe,  K.,  invention  by,  x,  784. 
Fyffe,  C.  A.,  obit,  xvii,  592. 

Gaboon,  the.  ii.  7 ;  vi,  328,  329. 
Gabun  and  the  French  Congo,  xvii, 

293. 
Gade,  N.,  obit,  xv,  679. 
Gadsden,  xiv,  148. 
Gage,  S.  F.,  investigations  by,  vii, 

689. 
Gaiffe,  M.,  x,  576. 
Gainesborough,  sale  of  a,  x,  865. 
Gaines's  MilL  battle  of,  x,  559. 
Gainesville,  Tex.,  xvi,  155. 
Gakdul  Wells,  illustration,  x,  294. 
Galapagos  Islands,  xi,  304. 
Galchos,  the,  x,  2. 
Galesbuig,  xv,  127. 
Galiber,  Admiral,  ix,  460. 
Galicia.    See  Austria-Hungary. 
Galimart,  N.  A.,  obit.,  v,  599. 
Galitzin.  Prince,  art  collection  of, 

xii,  278. 
Gallaher,  J.  8.,  obit,  ii,  580. 
Galiait,  Louis,  obit,  xii,  627. 
Galland,  Pierre,  obit,  xvii,  508. 
Gallatin,  A.  R.,  obit,  xv,  647. 
Gallatin,  James,  obit,  i,  617. 
Gallaudet,  Mrs.  8.  F.,  obit,  ii,  680. 
Gall-bladder,  extirpation  of,  viii, 

752;  secretions  of  the,  xii,  678. 
Galle,  Dr.,  experiments   by,   vii, 

36. 
Galleher,  John  N.,  obit.,  xvi,  623. 
Galley,  Edmund,  v,  113. 
Galliurd,  E.  8.,  obit.,  x,  648. 
Gallic  aciU^  tent  for,  v,  96. 
Gallieni,  Lieut -Col.,  xii,  305. 
Galliera,  Duke  of,  obit,  i,   633; 

Duchess  of,  sketch,  xiii,  662. 
Gallipoli,  illustration,  ii,  736. 
Gallium,  equivalent  of,  iii,  89 ;  in 

American   blendes,   v,   95;  dis- 
co verv  of,  ix,  119;   method  of 

isolating,  X,  159. 
Gaily,  Merritt,  inventions  by,  x, 

612,  618,  619,  620. 
Gait,  Sir  Alexander  Tilloch,  obit, 

xviii,  580. 
Gulton,  Francis,  invention  by,  iii, 

726 ;    X,  47 ;    experiment**,'  xiii, 

421. 
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Gttlveston,  Texas,  xi,   169;    deep 

harbor  ot,  xv%  800. 
Gal  way,  Viscount,  obit,  i,  638. 
Gamoge,  H.  T.  B.,  obit.,  xvii,  547. 
Gflina,  Va.soo  da,  tercentenary  of, 
V,  628. 

Gambetta,  sketch  and  portrait,  vi, 
313;  Bpeech  of,  ii,  812;  mani- 
fiesto  and  prosecution,  ii,  816; 
inaugural,  vi,  810;  defeat  of 
serutin  de  littt  bill,  vi,  311,  807  ; 
course  and  deoth  of,  vii,  326 ;  in- 
fluence of,  viii,  865 ;  iicbenie  of, 
ix,  57,  841. 

Gamble,  John  R.,  obit.,  x\ij  628. 

Gambling,  bucket-shop,  xiii,  283. 

Game-laws,  in  Parliament,  v,  341 ; 
of  the  United  States,  xi,  861 ; 
new,  xvli,  515. 

Game  of  the  United  States,  x.  386 ; 
preservation  of,  x,  891 ;  in  Wash- 
ington, 772. 

Games,  old,  resembling  baseball, 
x,77. 

Gamgee,  Mr.,  invention  by,  i,  517. 

Gammell,  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  630. 

Gamond,  Thom^  de,  obit.,  i,  683. 

Ganetsky,  J.  S.,  obit.,  xii,  627. 

Ganglbauer,  C,  sketch,  xiv,  660. 

Gannett,  Henrv,  x,  404. 

Gansevoort,  Judge  P.,  obit.,  i, 
617. 

Gape,  Admiral  J.,  obit.,  i,  684. 

Gnrabit  viaduct,  viii,  816;  xiii, 
810. 

Garoschanin,  x,  727,  728 ;  resigna- 
tion of,  xii,  735. 

Garbage,  burning,  vi,  249. 

Garbard,  J.  H.,  obit.,  i,  617. 

Garber,  Silas,  i,  578. 

Gorbett,  James,  obit,  iv,  699. 

Garcelona,  Alonzo,  iii,  516. 

Garcia,  Gen.,  killed,  x.  590. 

Garcin,  M.,  invention  by,  ix,  736. 

Garde,  Lieut,  x,  898. 

Gardiner,  Addison,  obit.,  viii,  589. 

Gardiner,  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  680. 

Gardiner,  S.  B.,  obit,  vii,  636. 

Gardner,  A.  K.,  i,  617. 

Gardner,  Doreoy,  obit.,  xix,  578. 

Gardner,  H.  J.,  obit,  xvii^  547. 

Gardner,  W.  S.,  sketch,  xhi,  634. 

Garfield,  Eliza  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  634. 

Garfield,  J.  A.,  sketches,  v,  286 ; 
vi,  817 ;  portrait,  v,  15 ;  letter  of 
aoceptanco,  v,  700;  inaugural, 
vi,  843 ;  Blaine  on  policy  of,  vi, 
845;  vii,  192;  memorial,  the, 
vii,  121 ;  Blaine's  oration,  vii, 
127  ;  compensation  to  physicians 
of.  vii,  809 ;  statue  of,  x,  867 ; 
xii,  280. 

Garfield  Mountains,  ix,  84. 

Garibaldi,  sketch  and  portrait,  vii, 
828 ;  gift  to,  i,  421 ;  resignation 
of,  V,  410 ;  death,  vii,  438'. 

Garland,  A.  IL,  ii,  35;  sketch,  x, 
757 ;  portrait,  x,  761. 

Garlington,  £.  A.,  relief  expedition 
under,  viii,  420 ;  court  of  inquirv 
on,  424 ;  ix,  88. 

Garner,  \V.  T.,  obit,  i,  617. 

Garnet,  the,  x,  13. 

Gamett.  Alexander  Yclverton  Pey- 
ton, sketch,  xiii,  634. 

Gamett,  C.  F.  M.,  obit,  xi,  677. 

Gamier,  J.,  obit.,  vi,  693. 

Gamier,  M.  J.,  experiments  bv, 
viii,  113,  523 

Garoier-Pag^,  sketch,  iii,  850. 

Garrard,  K.,  obit.,  iv,  693. 


Garrett,  Emma,  obit.,  xviii,  552. 
Garrett,  J.  W.,  obit,  ix^  605. 
Garrcttson,  Mary  R.,  obit,  iv,  698. 
Garrison,  A.  F.,  obit,  ii,  580. 
Garrison,  C.  K.,  obit,  x,  648. 
Garrison,  G.  T.,  sketcii,  xiv^  681. 
Garrison,  J.  Lin  wood,  experiments 

by,  xi,  533. 
Garrison,  S.,  obit,  iii.  687. 
Garrison,  W.  L.,  sketen,  iv,  896 ;  on 
woman  suffrage,  iv,  598;  statue 
of,  xi,  847. 
Garth wttitc,  J.  C,  obit,  viii,  589. 
Gartrell,  Luciun  J.,  obit.,  xvi,  628. 
Garvim^  S.  B.,  obit,  iii,  687. 
Gas,  viii,  372 ;  a  heating,  iii,  88 ; 
Lowe's    process,   i,  517 ;   other 
water  processes,  viii,  874 ;  illus- 
trations, 874,  875,  878,  879,  880, 
381  ;  natural,  877 ;  illustration, 
xi,  366;  in  Ohio,  xii,  219,642; 
map  of  natural-gas  region,  xi, 
367 ;  burner,  i,  91 ;  xii,  652 ;  il- 
lu'ttration,  652;  improved  ap^- 
ratus,  111 ;    holder,  large,  xiii, 
808 ;  natural,  xiii,  440  :  xiv,  436 ; 
xvii  J  772 ;  xix,  871 ;  in  Kentucky, 
xviii,  425. 
Gas-engines,  viii,  877. 
Gases,    in    ocean-water,  ix,  662; 
specific  heat  of.  x,  151 ;  explosion 
of,  xii,  112;  liquefaction  of,  ii, 
87  ;  xiv,  592 ;  xvi,  727 ;  xvui,  617. 
Gaskell,  W.  U.,  experiments  by, 

viii^  861 ;  ix,  654. 
Gas-li^hting.  regenerative  system 

of,  viii,  877. 
Gas-limo,  regeneration  of.  iii,  89. 
Gosparis,  Annibale  de,  ooit.,  xvii, 

598. 
Gas-stoves,  viii,  376 ;  x,  886. 
Gastein,  meeting  of  two  emperors 

at,  X,  70. 
Gaston,  William,  obit.,  xix,  578. 
(lates,  inventions   of,  illustrated, 

xii,  654. 
Gates,  E.,  indictment  of,  iii,  575. 
G'.iuchos,  illm^tration,  iii,  21. 
Gaudoin,   M.,    invention    by,  iii, 

270. 
Gaul,  Gilbert,  xi,  346. 
Gaule,  experiments  by,  viii,  682. 
Gttume,  Mgr.,  obit.,  iv,  774. 
Gauntlet!,  H.  J.,  sketch,  i,  322. 
Gnurisankar,  Mount,   highest   in 

the  world,  vi,  832. 
Gaups,  statue  of,  ii,  858. 
Gauthier,  M.,  experiments  by,  ix, 

658. 
Gautier,  M.  F.,  experiments  bv, 

xi,  687. 
Gautier.  Raoul,  x,  51. 
Gaurie  Pasho,  x,  107,  108. 
Gavazzi.  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 
Gay,  Edward  J.,  sketch,  xiv,  631. 
Gay,  Sydney  Howard,  obit,  and 

port.,  xiii,  684. 
Gayarre,  J.,  obit,  xv,  680. 
Gayler,  Charles,  obit,  xvii,  547. 
Gaylor,  G.  R.,  obit,  i,  617. 
Gear,  John  IL,  iv,  520;  sketch,  ii, 

401. 
Geddes,  experiments  by,  iv,  37. 
Geddes,  G.  W.,  obii.,  xvii,  548. 
Geddes,  James,  obit.,  xii,  586. 
Geese,  in  tlie  United  States,  x,  387 
Geffken  incident,  the,  xiv,  379. 
Gcgenbaur,  J.  A.,  sketch,  i,  822. 
Geikio,  Sir  Archiould,  xvii,  26. 
Geiseler,  M.,  ix,  275. 
Gcissler  tubes,  iii,  279. 


Gelatine,  blostin?,  iv,  131  ;  ix,  124. 
Gelatine  dry  plates,  ix,  651. 
Gelatine  dynamite,  and    military 

explosive  gelatine,  x,  84o. 
Geldart,  Rev.  J.  W.,  obit.,  i,  6»4. 
Gelele,  Kin4B^,  obit,  xv,  680. 
Gelosine,  xi,  290. 
Greminld  shower  of  Dec.  12, 189^, 

xviii,  46. 
Gemmill,  W.  D.,  obit,  vii,  637. 
Genastj  Wilhclm,  obit,  xii,  627. 
Gene,  Gen.,  xii,  2^  8. 
General,  bul   reviving   grade  ot, 

xiu,  284. 
Genosta,  the  yacht,  x,  791. 
Genet,  Citizen,  xiii,  268. 
Geneva,  illustration,  i,  739. 
Gsneva,  N.  Y.,  xv,  128. 
Genin,  8.  N.,  obit.,  iii,  637. 
Genth,  F.  A.  L.  C.  M.,  obit  and 

port.  J  xviii,  553. 
Geodetic  conference,  viii,  454 ;  ix, 

54. 
Geographical  Progreasand  Discov- 
er)', in  wetj  volume  except  xiii ; 

Congress,   i,    73;    geooraphical 

names,  xi,  882;    geography    in 

education,  xii,  316. 
Geological   Surveys,    State,    New 

Hampshire,  ii,  548,  557 ;  Geor- 

S*a,  iii,  866;  Indiana,  iv,  501; 
ew  Jersey,  iv,  670 ;  of  United 
States,  X,  401 ;  appropriations 
for,  X,  405 ;  publications,  x,  405 ; 
the  drift,  x,  406 ;  map  of  the  ter- 
minal moraine  or  the  second  gla- 
cial epoch,  x,  404 ;  State  sorveys, 
x,406. 

'Geoloj^cal  Sodety  of  America, 
xviii.  31. 

Geologists,  X,  401  tt  nq. 

Geology,  fossils  in  Oregon,  ii,  62^ ; 
glacial  period,  vi,  849 ;  explora- 
tions in  Asia,  iii,  859 ;  formation 
of  mountains,  iv,  879;  Favre's 
experiments,  iv,  879 ;  fo(«il  birds, 
vi,  308 :  the  iguanodon,  viii,  436 ; 
recent  uiscoveries,  ix,  636 ;  Hay- 
den's  work,  xii,  856;  experi- 
mental, iv,  417. 

George  V,  ex- King  of  Hanover, 
death,  iii,  384;  obit,  iii.  654. 

George.  Duke  of  Mecklenbursr- 
Strehtz,  obit,  i,  684. 

Geonre,  Heniy,  imprisoned,  x,  454. 

George,  Prince,  obit,  xv,  680. 

Georgetown,  D.  C.  water,  xix,  760. 

Georgia,  in  each  volume ;  views  in, 
ii,  840 ;  Confederate  monumeut 
unveiled,  iii,  872 ;  impeachment 
of  Comptroller-General,  iv.  425; 
gold-mines  in,  v,  808;  artesian 
wells,  vii,  348;  death  of  Gov. 
Stephens,  viii,  387;  Oglethorpe 
celebration,  viii,  389;  trmper- 
anc3  in,  x,  409 ;  convict:^,  xii,  31  s ; 
its  claim  against  the  U.  G.,  xviii, 
341. 

Gcmrd  electric  lamp,  illustnition, 
ix,805,  806. 

Geroer,  experiments  by,  vi,  42. 

Gerken,  John,  obit,  i,  617. 

Gerlach,  E.  L.  von,  obit.,  il,  600. 

Gerlach.  Franz,  sketch,  i,  838. 

German  Centrali^^m  in  Austria, 
vii,  48. 

Gi-rman  emigration,  vii,  848. 

German  Evangelical  Church,  xi, 
3&4. 

German  Evangelical  Synod,  xiv. 
866 ;  of  North  America,  xix,  SIS. 
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Germiu)  Ooveronicnt,  in  PolyneRia, 
ii,  53;  colonial  policy  ot\ix,  362; 
annexation  in  Fapua,  ix,  640. 

(verman  National  Monument,  illus- 
tration, viii,  399. 

Cierman  Parliament,  vi,  337. 

(It^nnan  Provinces,  Russification  of, 
viii,  708. 

(Tcrman  Railroads,  vii,  849. 

<Termanium,  xi,  139,  140. 

< rermanv, in evcrv  volume ;  map,  i, 
.'54f>;  views  in,  f,  846, 847;  ii,347, 
.So4),  351,  852 ;  political  crimes,  in 
the  penal  code  amendment,  i,  344 ; 
law  agninst  oopyinff  works  of  art, 
344 ;  particular  parliaments,  844, 
345 ;  protests  aj^ainst  railroaid  ac- 
quisition by  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment,    844;     Catholics   and 
Radicals,  344,  847 ;  judicial  bills, 
346 ;  the  Emperor  on  unification 
of  the  laws,   847  j   the  Eastern 
quci^tion,  i,  847 ;  lii,  878 ;  resig- 
nation of  Delbr&ck,  1, 845 ;  diplo- 
matic complications  with  Spain 
and   China,    847.  348 ;  Amim^s 
conviction.  848 :  noods,  848 ;  viii, 
398  ;  election  oi  Frockenbeck,  ii, 
349 ;  Alsace-Lorraine,  849,  852 ; 
iv,  488 ;  made  a  State  of  the  Em- 
pire, iv,  489 ;  vii,  859 ;  viii,  897  ; 
IX,  359;    Supreme  Tribunal   at 
Leipsic,   ii,  860;   difference  be- 
tween Bismarck  and  Gen.   von 
Stoscb,  350 ;  war  estimates,  850 ; 
speech    of    Von     Moltke,    851 ; 
patent  bill,  851 ;  diets  of  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  and  Wlirtemberjf,  851,  ♦ 
:i52 ;  meetinji^  of  ICmperors.  852 ; 
Mcventieth   anniversary    oi    the 
Emperor*s    entrance    into    the  • 
urmy,  352 ;  shoe  and  leather  ex- 
hibition, 858;    statue  of  Gaus.4, 
353 ;  tobacco  duty,  iii,  878 ;  vii. 
356 ;  antagonism  of  German  ana 
Prussian  Governments,  878;  anti- 
Socialist  bill,  iii,  380,  881,  383, 
384;    v,  318;   ix,  856;  attempts 
to  assassinate  the  Emperor,  iii, 
381 ;   Hodel  aud  Nobiline,  381 ; 
royal  marriages^  881 ;  paper  and 
pasteboard  exhibition,  381 ;  let- 
ter from  the  Pope,  and  ne^tia- 
tlons,   881-382:     relations  with 
France,  383 ;  Hanoverian  succes- 
Mon,  884 ;  the  fleet,  884-885 ;  dc- 
rttruction  of  the  Grosser  Kurttirst, 
885 ;  ofBcers  court-martialed,  iv, 
441 ;  American  products,  iii,  886 ; 
dispute    with    Nicaraffua,    386; 
Westphalian     coal-fleld8,     887 ; 
question  of  raising  the  revenue, 
386 ;    tariff  debate,  iv,  485,  437, 
438 ;  refusal  of  Parliament  to  im- 
prison Socialist  members,  435; 
announcement   of    new    policy, 
48.5-4S6 ;     parliamentary    disci- 
pline bill  reiect«d,  438 ;  Iiistorical 
details  of  unillcation,  489 ;   So- 
cialists refuse  homage  to  the  Em- 
peror, 440 ;  motion  for  disarma- 
ment, iv,  440 ;  treaty  of  Pracrue 
and  position  of  Schlcswi^-Hol- 
stein,  441 ;   the  Egyptian  debt, 
441 ;  judicial  reorganization,  441 ; 
the  Samoan  Islands,  442;  army 
bill,  v,    817,    318;     South    Sea 
Trfuiing   Company,    319 :    sub- 
urbs of  Hamburir'annexed,  319, 
820;    stamp-duty  conflict,    320, 
321 ;  fishery  anci  industrial  ex- 


IiibitionH,  821 ;  foreign  rela- 
tions, 821 ;  detieotion  of  National 
Liberals,  322 ;  Cologne  cathedral, 
822;  workingmen^s  accident  in- 
surance bill,  vi,  344:  vii,  854; 
ix,  857 ;  xii,  828 :  Bismarck  de- 
feated on  tax  and  biennial  budget 
bills,  vi,  844;  his  conflict  with 
Bennigsen,  845 ;  Liberal  gains  in 
elections,  845 ;  speech  of  Eugene 
Richter,  846;  Hamburg  forced 
into  the  customs  union,  846; 
meetings  of  emperors,  346 ;  vii, 
355 ;  ix,  856 ;  concisions  to  the 
papal  power,  vi,  846;  marriage 
of  Prince  William,  846 ;  strufr- 
gles  over  laws  relating  to  ecclesi- 
astical offices,  vii,  355,  358 ;  the 
Guelph  fund,  vii,  858  j  the  rep- 
tile lund,  358;  rescnpt  of  the 
Emperor,  viii,  898 ;  biennial  budg- 
et voted,  893;  state  socittlism,  393; 
Cabinet  changes,  895;  Prussia 
and  the  Vatican,  395 ;  American 
pork,  896;  treaty  with  Spain, 
396;  copyright  treaty,  397;  re- 
lations with  France,  897;  at- 
tempt to  banish  French  from  the 
schools  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  397 ; 
monument  near  Rudesheim,  899 ; 
hygienic  and  art  exhibitions,  399 ; 
French  feeling  toward,  ix,  339; 
ecclesiastical  policy,  ix,  856 ;  the 
explosives  law,  857 ;  accident-in- 
surance and  joint-stock  laws, 
857-358;  Niederwald  anarchist 
plot,  358 ;  Kraszewski  trial,  358- 
359;  the  Lasker  incident,  359- 
3'^^0;  Bismarck  succession,  359- 
860;  fusion  of  Liberal  factions, 
860;  general  election,  860;  the 
new  Reichstag,  861 ;  post  steam- 
ship subventions,  ix,  361 ;  steam 
ship  subsidies,  x,  415;  colonial 
policy,  862 ;  African  colonies,  x, 
868-364,  137,  393.  795 ;  xix,  104  ; 
annexations  in  tne  Paciflc,  865; 
xi,  60 ;  Caroline  Islands,  x,  141 ; 
in  Papua,  679-681 ;  relations  with 

•  England,  120  6^  M^. ;  flag  insulted 
in  Spain,  142;  officers  in  the 
Tonquin  War,  170 ;  tariff  ixjvi- 
sion,  416 ;  state  lotteries,  417  ; 
North  Sea  and  other  canals,  417 ; 
xi,  388 ;  socialism,  x,  417 ;  xi, 
389 ;  murder  of  Herr  Kumpff^  x, 
417;  shipping  law,  420;  Russian 
Poles  expelled,  418 ;  Americans, 
419 ;  the  Feejee  controversy,  419 ; 
telegraph  conference,  420;  im- 
prisonment of  Herr  Rebel,  xi, 
389;  working- women's  society 
dissolved;  389;  repeal  of  the 
May  laws,  890;  Heidelberg  fes- 
tival, 391 ;  emperors'  league,  xi, 
391 ;  new  King  in  Bavaria,  381 ; 
Bismarck  demands  the  increase 
of  the  army,  xii.  323 ;  May  laws 
amended,  825 ;  frontier  troubles, 
326 ;  colonies,  329 ;  treason  trials 
at  Lcipsic,  326;  the  Raon  inci- 
dent, 327 ;  illness  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  327;  the  triple  alliance, 
328;  founding  of  the  Empire, 
319 ;  German  spies  in  France, 
293. 

Gcrmer,  Eriwai"d,  obit.,  xii,  586. 

Germ  Theory,  and  Spontaneous 
Generation^  iii,  387  j  tlieory  of 
disease,  iv,  442;  vi,  847,  551; 
vii,  286;  ix,49S;  in  tuberculosis. 


vii,  798 ;  ix,  497 ;  vaccination,  vi, 
847.  See  Epidemic  Diseases,  viii, 
820;  aud  Micro-Organisms  in 
Disease,  ix,  495. 

Gdr6me,  pictures  by,  x,  858,  868. 

Gescheidt,  Dr.  L.  M.,  obit.,  i,  617. 

Geselschnp,  E.,  obit.,  iii,  654. 

Gcssi,  Signer,  explorations  of,  i, 
880,  331. 

Gettysburg,  battle  of,  xi,  446 ;  field 
of,  xviii,  611. 

Geuther,  experiments,  xii,  106. 

Ghillanv.  F.,  obit.,  i,  634. 

Ghilziu  Revolt,  xii,  4. 

Ghislanzoni,  A.,  obit.,  xviii,  580. 

Gholain  Hussein  K.,  obit.,  vi,  693. 

Gholain  Ilyder  Khan,  xii,  5. 

Gibbons,  Abby  Hopper,  obit., 
xviii,  553. 

Gibbons,  Cardinal j  xii,  716,  717. 

Gibbons,  J.  S.,  obit.,  xvii,  548. 

Gibbons,  Sir  S.,  obit.,  i,  634. 

Gibbs,  Wolcott,  ix,  46. 

Gibraltar^  xv,  403 ;  xvi.  842. 

Gibson,  Edward,  sketcn,  x,  450. 

Gibson,  George,  sketchy  xiii,  635. 

Gibson,  R.  L.,  obit.,  xvii,  548. 

Gibson.  Walter  M.,  xii,  852; 
sketch,  xiii,  635. 

Gibson,  William  H.,  obit,  xix,  579. 

Gidman,  J.,  invention,  ix,  786. 

Giebri  Bev,  i,  4. 

Giegler  Pa-slia,  viii,  299 ;  x,  817. 

Giei-s,  M.  de,  x,  4.  6,  8,  10. 

Giers,  N.  C,  sketch.  vii,734;  ix,  64.. 

Gifford,  C.  L.  C,  obit.,  ii,  580. 

Gifford,  Sir  Hardingc,  portrait,  x, 
438;  sketch,  449.    SeeHalsbury. 

Gifford,  R.  Swain,  prize  to,  x.  867. 

Gifford,  Sandfora  R.,  sketcn,  v, 
322. 

Gifts  and  bcquei«ts,  xviii,  350  ;  xix, 
322. 

Gigoux,  Jean  F.,  obit,,  xix,  613. 

Gilbert,  Addison,  sketch,  xiii,  635.. 

Gilbert,  Alfred,  xi,  345. 

Gilbert,  G.  A.,  obit.,  ii,  580. 

Gilbert,  Grove  K.,  x,  404. 

Gilbert,  J.  G.,  sketch,  xiv,  631. 

Gilbert,  John  S.,  obit.,  xvi,  623. 

Gilbert,  R.  H.,  obit.,  x,  649. 

Gilbert  islands,  German  protecto- 
rate over  the.  x.  138,  416. 

Gilchrist,  R.,  sketch,  xiii,  875. 

Gilchrist,  S.,  invention  by,  v,  208. 


Giles,  Ernest,  in  Australia,  i.  330.. 

Gilfillan,  James,  obit.,  xix,  578. 

Gill,  Capt.,  iii,  359. 

Gill,  David,  ol^^ervations  by,  vii,. 
36,  87;  viii,  26;  prize,  vii,  41;. 
xi,  48. 

Gillespie,  Col.  G.  L.,  xiii,  802. 

Gillopie,  Elvia,  obit.,  xii,  586. 

Gillette,  A.  D.,  obit.,  vii,  637. 

Gillmore,  Quincy  Adams,  sketch' 
and  port.,  xiii,  685. 

Gilmore,  P.  S..  obit.,  xvii,  548. 

Gilmour,  R.,  obit.,  x\i,  624. 

Gilpin,  E.  W\,  i,  225;  obit.,  i,  617. 

Gindely,  Anton,  obit.,  xvii,  593. 

Ginzcl,  J.  A.,  obit.,  i,  034. 

Ginzel,  M.,  x,  54. 

Giordani,  Luijri,  obit.,  xviii,  580. 

Girardet,  Paul,  obit.,  xviii,  580. 

Girardin,  E.  de,  sketch,  vi,  348. 

Giris,  protection  of,  xiv,  229;  co- 
operative boarding  homes,  xv,. 
888. 
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Gisbomc,  F.  M..  obit.,  xvii,  598. 

iriBeke,  t>.  L.,  obit.,  i,  634. 

Gigkra,  K.,  obit.,  iv,  b99. 

Gittings,  E.,  obit.,  v,  698. 

GjesB,  G.,  invention  by,  vii,  530. 

Glacial  a^e,  man  in  the,  xvi,  18. 

Glacial  Period,  vi,  849;  x,  406: 
map  of  terminal  moraine  of  tbo 
Heoond  glacial  epoch,  x,  404. 

Glaciers,  names  of,  ix,  34 :  struc- 
ture ot,  ix,  836 ;  in  volcanoes, 
ix,  542;  of  the  Andes,  ix,  542, 
548 ;  theory  of,  x,  407,  408. 

Gladding,  Tfiouias  S.,  x,  156. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  sketch,  v,  822 ; 
his  policy,  ix,  803,  872-375;  x, 
11,  18,  18,  813,  821.  446,  447  ; 
resignation,  448 ;  defense  of  hi;< 
policy,  466 ;  xi,  899,  401 ;  in 
Farliamcntj  illustration,  vii,  206. 
And  see  articles  on  Great  Britain. 

Gladstone,  W.  H.,  obit.^  xvi,  671. 

Glais-Bizoin,  A.,  obit.,  li,  600. 

Glandular  system,  x,  694 ;  xi,  762 ; 
xli,  678. 

Glass,  proccHS  for  tou^'henini,',  i, 
617 ;  improvements  iii,  v,  91 ; 
perforated,  xi,  740. 

Glassbrcnncr,  A.,  sketch,  i,  848. 

Gloig,  George  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  602. 

Glenn,  W.  W.,  obit.,  i,  617. 

Glen  wood  Springs,  xiii,  164. 

Glick,  G.  W.,  sketch,  vii,  447. 

Glisson,  O.  8.,  obit.,  xv,  648. 

Glpnoine,  x,  844. 

Gl6uccster.  Mass.,  xii,  121. 

Glover,  Jonn  M.,  obit.,  xvi,  624. 

Glover,  Sarah,  ix,  546. 

Gloversville,  xv,  128. 

Glucose,  vi,  850 ;  ix,  2,  123. 

Glvn,  Miss,  sketch,  xlv,  661. 

Glyoxilin,  x,  843. 

Goblet  ministry,  the,  xii,  290. 

(iobright,  L.  A.,  obit.,  vi,  688. 

(joddard,  Bouverie,  obit.,  xi,  716. 

(loddard,  i).  A.,  obit.,  vii,  687. 

Goddard,  Thomas  r.  I.,  obit., 
xviii,  553. 

GodcUe,  M.,  v,  285. 

Godey,  L.  A.,  obit.,  iii,  637. 

Godin,  8t.  Jean  B.  A.,  &ketch, 
xiii,  662. 

Godlee,  R.  J.,x.742. 

Godon,  S.  VV.,  sketch,  iv,  444. 

Godr-lialk,  Wra.,  olr.t.,  xvi,  624 

Godwin,  Col.,  explorations,  ii,  328. 

Godwin,  George,  sketchy  xiii.  668. 

Goebel,  Hcnry^  obit.,  xviii,  558. 

Gocssmann,  experiments,  iii,  87. 

Gdff,  G.  W.,  obit.,  i,  617. 

Goif,  M.  B.,  obit.,  XV,  648. 

Goff.  Nathan,  nominated,  xiii,  842. 

Goftart,  A.,  experiment'*,  vi,  b09. 

Gold,  allotropic,  ii,  499;  discov- 
eries, xi,  39,  65,  184,  805,  622; 
crvstals  of,  ix,  475;  pr<»duetion 
of^  li,  240,  242;  in  Alabama,  iii, 
8 ;  in  Dakota,  ii^  245 ;  in  Minne- 
sota, xix,  489 ;  m  Viriiinia,  .\ix, 
769;  diu^t  from  Colombia,  viii, 
141 ;  experiments  with,  viii,  524 ; 
Venezuela  mines,  viii,  814 ;  black 
gold^  xii,  484;  new  method  of 
treatmg  the  ore,  484 ;  amaljrama- 
tion  with,  484;  xiii,  526;  xiv, 
109, 
610, 
448. 
and  Metallurgy. 

Gold  as  the  only  standard,  see 
Currency,  ii,  235,  and  Bimetal- 


lis^m  ;  and  silver,  relative  values 
of,  i,  290 ;  conference  to  fix,  iii, 
326;  issue  of  certificates,  vii, 
117 ;  X,  275-282.  See  Currency, 
Bimetallic,  x.  275. 

Gold,  discoveries  of,  xi,  89,  65, 
134,  805,  622,  in  Michigan,  xii, 
484;  in  British  Columbia,  xi, 
98  J  in  Ecuador,  xi,  805 ;  in  Bo- 
livia, xi,  97;  in  Colombia,  xi, 
190;  in  Norway,  xii,  484;  in 
China,  x,  169;  on  the  Amoor, 
X,  397;  ii\  Corea,  xi,  272;  in 
Australia,  xi,  65,  66,  576;  in 
South  Atrica,  xi,  184 ;  xii,  486 ; 
in  Canada,  xviii,  266;  in  Min- 
nesota, xviii,  496:  new  flold.<, 
xvii,  772;  raining  in  Wales,  xiii, 
392. 

Gold  Coast,  xiv,  401 ;  xvii,  827, 

Golden  Jubilee,  tbu^  xii,  716. 

Golden  rose,  the.  xiii,  716. 

Gold-fields  of  Africa,  the,  xviii, 
129. 

Goldie,  Matthew,  obit.,  xvii,  649. 

Goldmark,  Carl,  xii,  521. 

Goldsborough,  L.  M.,  sketch,  ii, 
858. 

Goldsborough,  W.  T.,  obit.,  i,  617. 

Goldschmid^  invention  by,  iii,  645. 

Goidschmidt,  discoveries  by.  ii,  44. 

Goidschmidt,  M.  A.^obit.,  xii,  627. 

(Toldschmidt,  P.^obit.,  ii,  COO. 

Goldscbnoider,  Dr.,  experiments 
by,  X.  689 :  xii,  678. 

Goldsmid,  Sir  F.  fl.,  obit,  iii,  664. 

Goldsimith,  O.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  686. 

Goldsmith,  W.  L.,  imfMsachment 
of.  iv,  421. 

Goluthwaite,  G.,  sketch,  iv,  444. 

Golf,  xviii,  3;64. 

Goltner,  L.  von,  sketch,  i,  34H. 

Gondinet.  £.,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 

Gonon,  E.^  obit.,  xvii,  593. 

Gontaut-Biron,  Vicomte,  obit.,  xv, 
680. 

Gontcharofl^  I.  A.,  obit.,  xvi,  671. 

Gonzalez,  Manuel,  obit,  and  port., 
xviii,  580. 

Gonz&lcz  y  Diaz-Tunon,  Z.,  obit.,- 
xLx,  618. 

Gooch,  D.  W.,  obit.,  xvi^  624. 

Goocli.  Sir  D.,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 

Goodale,  Georee  L.,  port.,  xv,  24. 

Goochill,  Albert  G.,  obit.,  xii,  586. 

Goodall,  F.,  xi,  845;  xii,  277. 

Goodcll,  Willirvm,  obit.,  xix,  578. 

(iood  Hope,  Cape  of,  xi,  183. 

Good,  John,  inventions,  xiii,  250. 

Goodrich,  Frank  B.,  obit.,  xix,  578. 

Goodrich,  James  S.,  obit.,  xi.  667. 

Goodwin,  Eliza  W.,  obit.,  xii,  587. 

Goodwin,  George,  obit.,  xi,  716. 

Goodwin,  H.,  ooit.,  xvi,  671. 

Goodwill,  J.,  obit.,  iii,  627. 

Goodwin,  W.  H.,  obit.,  i,  617. 

Goodwin-Talcott,  H.  Bradbury, 
obit.,  xviii,  554. 

Goold,  James  A.,  obit.,  xi,  716. 

Goppelsroedcr,  invention  by,  vii, 
90;  experiments,  viii,  115. 

Gordon,  Sir  A.,  defeat  of  cannibals 
by,  i,  58;  Governor  of  Feejee, 
ii,  52 ;  X.  49. 

Gordon,  C.  G.,  sketch,  with  por- 
trait, viii^  899 ;  portrait  on  steel, 
ix,  300;  in  Abyssina,  ii,  2;  iv, 
2,  833;  operations  in  Egypt,  i, 
246;  excursions  on  the  Nile,  ii, 
380 :  in  the  Soudan,  ii,  269 ;  v, 
235 ;  viii,  290 ;  proposed  to  flood 


the  Jordan  valley,  viii,  3*>7: 
mirsion  to  the  Soudun,  ix,  29^, 
872 ;  X,  280,  812  ;  hia  journal,  x, 
820;  memorial  no6T>itaI  to,  and 
pension  to  his  family,  x,  821 : 
death  of,  x^  661. 

Gordon,  David,  obit.,  xi,  716. 

Gordon,  F.  W.,  invention,  x,  58<>. 

Gordon,  Geoiige  H.,  obit.,  xi,  678. 

Gordon,  Lieut.  A.  S.,  xii^  214. 

Gordon,  Sir  H.  P.,  omt.,  i,  684. 

Gordon,  J.  E.  H.,  invention  bv, 
vii,  269,  270;  obit.,  xviii,  681.  ' 

Gordon,  L.  I>.  B.,  obit.,  i,  684. 

Gordon,  Sir  W.  H.,  obit,  i,  684. 

Gore,  J.  £.,  xi,  66. 

Gore>Langton,  Lady,  ■ddrctt»  bv. 
ii,  889. 

Goigae,  J.,  obit.,  viii,  589. 

Gormg,  C.  B.,  ix,  619,  520. 

Gorman,  J.  R.,  xi,  742. 

Gorman,  Gen.  W.  A.,  obit.,  i,  617. 

Gormanston,  Visoount,  obit.,  i, 
684. 

Gorring^,  H.  H.,  obit,,  x,  649. 

Gortchakoff,  Prince,  sketch,  ii. 
853:  viii,  400;  retirement,  vii. 
784 ;  X,  2. 

Gortyna,  inscription  at,  x,  37. 

Goshen,  search  for,  x,  86. 

Goshenland,  ix,  118  ;  x,  85,  87. 

Gospel  society,  xv,  10. 

Goss,  William,  obit.,  i,  616. 

Gosse,  Philip  U.,  sketch,  xiii,  OOT*. 

Gcszczynskis,  L.,  sketch,  i,  348. 

Gothord's  ex|>eriment,  xi,  51. 

Gothenburg,  illustration,  ii,  705. 

GOttingen,  University  of,  chem- 
istry at,  ix,  809. 

Gougcard,  M.,  obit.,  xi,  716. 

Gough,  John  Bartholomew,  obit, 
and  portrait,  xi,  892. 

Goulara  and  Gibbs,  induction-coiU 
used  bv,  viii,  805. 

Gould,  ^.  A.,  discoveries  and  ob- 
servations oy,  iii,  85 ;  vi,  88 ;  vii, 
87 ;  prize  to,  viii,  27  ;  xi,  67,  Sf ; 
xii,  45. 

Gould,  G.  W.,  nominated,  xiii,  71''>- 

Gould,  J.,  obit.,  vi,  698. 

Gould,  Jav,  obit.,  xvii,  549. 

Gould,  T.'K.,  sketch.  vi^S58. 

Gould  svstcm  of  roads,  vi,  835,  N3t>. 

Gould,  Walter,  obit.,  xviii,  554. 

Gounod,  Charles  Francois,  sketch 
and  port.,  xviii,  866 ;  bouse  at  St. 
Cloud,  857. 

Gourko.  Gen.  J.  V.,  sketch,  ii,  35.1. 

Gove,  William  H.,  obit.,  i,  618. 

Government  departments  at  Wa^b- 
iugton,  xiii,  875. 

Government  lands  in  Missouri, 
xviii,  499. 

Government  publications,  x,  405. 

Gowen,  F.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  682. 

Gower.  Frederick  A.,  ix,  72. 

Gozzaaini,  Count G.j  obit.,  xii,  627. 

Grace,  F.  J.,  obit.,  ii,  580. 

Grace- Arani  bar  contract,  xii,  662. 

Grace-Calvert,  experiments,  vi,  W. 

Grady,  Henry  W.,obiL  and  port., 
xiv,  632. 

Gractz,  H.,  obit.,  xvi,  671. 

Gmfton,  E.  C,  obit.,  i,  618. 

Graham,  Andrew  J., obit.,  xix,  57^. 

Graham,  C.  K.,  sketch,  xiv.  682. 

Graham.  Gen.  G.,  in  Esypt,  with 
portrait,  ni,  258 ;  ix,  293 ;  ro«uit> 
ot  his  campaign,  ix,  296,  299. 

Graham,  George  Rex,  obit, xix, 579. 

Graham,  JohiT,  obit.,  xix,  579. 
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Graham^  John  H.,  obit.,  iii,  637. 

UraJiam,  J.  and  W.,  picture  collec- 
tions of.  sold,  xij  345;  xii,  27b. 

Graham,  J.  L.,  obit.,  i.  618. 

Graham,  J.  L.,  Jr.,  obit.,  i,  618. 

Graham,  Van  Wyck,  obit.,  i,  618. 

Graham,  Wallace,  obit.,  1,  618. 

Graham,  William  M.,  obit.,  xi, 
678. 

Graham,  W.  W.,  discoveries  by,  ix, 
543. 

Grain  inspection,  vii,  560 ;  xv,  555. 

Gramme,  M.,  inventions  by,  iii, 
277,  807 ;  VI,  263 ;  electric  lump 
of,  vi,  258. 

Gramont,  Due  dc.  obit.,  v,  599. 

(vran  Chaco  cxpeaition,  x,  100. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Kopublic,  xii, 
329 ;  badges  of,  colored-plate  il- 
lustration, xU,  329. 

(rrandeau,  experiments  by,  iii,  725. 

ixrand-Ecaille,  xli,  756. 

(Tfandin,  Lieut.,  invention,  i,  518. 

(;rand  Bapids,  xii,  122 ;  xix,  776. 

Granger  cases,  the,  ii,  753. 

Granger,  Gordon,  sketch,  i,  348. 

Grander,  Robert  S.,  obit.,  xix,  579. 

Granier,  M.,  x,  26. 

Granier  de  Cossagnac,  A.  B.,  obit., 
V,  599. 

Grannis.  T.  C,  obit.,  iii,  637. 

Grant,  Sir  Fninci»,  obit.,  iii,  654. 

Grant,  Gordon,  obit.,  iii,  638. 

(Trant,  J.  A.,  obit.,  xvii,  593. 

Grant,  James,  obit,  xii,  628. 

Grant,  James  M..  obit,  x,  661. 

Grant,  Robert,  ooit.,  xvii,  598, 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  President,  mes- 
sages of,  i,  680;  travels  of,  iv, 
146,  445;  proposal  to  place  on 
retired  list,  vii,  156 ;  obit,  x^421, 
see  also  x.  225 ;  steel  portrait,  x, 
front ;  his  Dirthplace,  illustration. 
X,  422 ;  numbers  lost  and  captured 
by,  X,  430;  his  character,  x,  432. 

Grant,  William,  ix,  114,  115. 

Grant  and  Ward,  ix,  329. 

Grant  Land,  ix,  35. 

Grant  monument,  the,  xviii,  528. 

Grants  to  gas  and  water  companies, 
xi,  470. 

(Tranvillc,  Earl,  sketch,  v,  323 ;  ix, 
290,  363,  364,  559 ;  x,  11, 16, 119, 
120,  et  8€g.,  311,  419,  679;  obit 
and  port.,  xvi,  672. 

Grapes,  chemistry  of,  iii,  87 ;  cul- 
ture of,  see  Viticulture. 

Grape-Sugar,  vi,  350. 

Graphic  works  of  art,  first  exliibi- 
tion,  xi,  346. 

(rrass,  Philippe,  obit,  i,  684. 

Grasses,  analysis)  of.  viii,  118. 

GrB8shop|>e!s,  in  Dakota^  prot»'C- 
tion  against,  i,  21 9 ;  in  Minnesotu, 
i,  558. 

(yrassman,  H.  G.,  obit.,  ii,  601. 

Gratz,  Prof.,  xii,  404,  405. 

Gravenreuth,  Carl,  obit,  xvi,  671. 

Graves,  Abbot  F..  xi,  347. 
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tics, government,  legislative  pro- 
ceedings, etc.,  in  each  volume; 
map,  11,  360;  views  in,  i,  356, 
357,  359,  362,  864;  ii,  861-367; 
Suez  canal  shares,  i,  855 ;  mission 
to  Ejjypt  356;  title  of  empress 
assumed  by  the  Queen,  857 ;  de- 
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acts,  858 ;  oom))uLsory  education, 
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press the  slave- traac  in  India, 

'  361 ;  the  Turkish  question,  861 ; 
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bates on,  361-364;  li,  362-364; 
iii,  398-399, 401-402;  v,  886-887; 
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new  Doomsday  Book,  i,  865 ;  visit 
of  Sir  Salar  Jung.  366 ;  attack  on 
the  government  oy  the  Duke  of 
Araryll,  ii,  362 ;  letter  of  Carlyle 
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use  of,  in  Afghan  War,  v,  8. 
Heliometer,  the  lariat,  ix.  47. 
Heliopolis,  destruction  of,  ix,  6«x>. 
Hellenic  Society,  the,  xiii,  26. 
Hellenic   studies,  society   for  the 

promotion  of,  x,  85. 
Heller,  Stephen,  sketch,  xiii,  66:t. 
Hell-gate  gor;^,  Fraser  river,  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  xviii,  108. 
Hell -Gate,  improvement  of,  i,  377 ; 

V,  250;  vi,  250;  x,470;  iUustra- 

tions,  X,  470-478,  475,  477. 
Hellhoffite,  x,  347. 
Hellmann,  Dr.,  xi,  543. 
Hellquest,  Charles  6ust«ve,  xi.  MS. 
Helmholtz,  H.  L.  F.  von,  sketcli 

and  port.,  xix,  348. 
Helmholtz,  misquotation  of.  x,  691. 
Hemans,  C.  I.,  sketch,  i,  882. 
Hcmenway,  Mary,  obit.,  xix,  580. 
Hemingway  defalcation,  xv,  .^59. 
Hendenion,  P.,  obit,,  xv,  649. 
Hcndricken,  T.  F.,  obit,,  xi,  682. 
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Hondricks,  ThomaR  A.,  sketch,  i, 
H82 ;  sketch  and  portrait,  ix,  395 ; 
record  of  death,  x,  650. 

Henessy,  J.  P.,  obit.,  xvi,  674. 

Henne,  Antonia,  obit.,  xii,  590. 

Ilenaeber^,  Kudolf,  sketch,  i,  883. 

Hennequin,  A.  N.,  obit.,  xii,  628. 

Henner,  J.  J.,  x,  859,  863 ;  xi,  348, 
847 ;  xii,  276. 

Henni,  J.  M.,  sketch,  vi, 400 ;  obit., 
vi,  794. 

UcnningacD,  C.  F.,  obit.,  ii,  581. 

Henrici,  Jacob,  obit.,  xvii,  550. 

Henrietta  island,  vii,  881. 

Henriqucl,  N.  D.,  obit.,  xvii,  594. 

Henry,  Caleb  8.,  obit.,  ix,  607. 

Heniy,  James,  obit,  i,  635. 

I  lenry,  Joseph,  sketch  and  portrait, 
iii,  419 ;  experiments,  v,  446 ; 
port.,  XV,  574. 

Henry,  J.  T.,  obit.,  iii,  689. 

Henry,  Paul,  discoveries  by,  i,  46 ; 
ii,  44;  vii,  35  ;i  prize  to,  iii,  39; 
ix,  47;  X,  49;  xij  61. 

Henry,  Prosper,  discovery  by,  iii, 
36 ;  prize  to,  iii,  89 ;  ix,  47 ;  x, 
4»;  xi,  51. 

Henry,  Dr.  B.  8.,  ix,  666. 

Henry,  Sir  T.,  obit.,  i.  635. 

Hcnsel,  Louise,  obit.,  i,  685. 

Henselt,  Adolf,  sketch,  xiv,  662. 

HcracleopoUs,  excavations  at,  xvi, 
21. 

Hcracline,  x,  846. 

Herat,  capture  of^  vii,  4 ;  its  impor- 
tance, IV,  6 ;  ix,  4,  6,  7 ;  Persian 
desire  to  annex,  x,  14 ;  descrip- 
tion, X,  7 ;  illustration,  views  in, 
ii,  6;  X,  1. 

Herbeck,  J.,  obit.,  ii,  602. 

Herbert,  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  por- 
trait, X,  447. 

Herbert,  Hilary  A.,  sketch  and 
port.,  xviii,  786. 

Herbert,  Percy  E.,  sketch,  i,  888. 

Herbinger,  Col.,  x,  26,  27. 

Herhst,  E.,  obit.,  xvii,  594. 

Heroulauo  da  Carvalho  e  Aranjo, 
A.,  obit,  ii,  602. 

Heredity,  stature  by»  x,  47. 

Hereford,  F.,  obit,  xvi,  627. 

Uereroland,  ix,  862,  863;  x,  137, 
138. 

Heresy-trials,  Andover,  xi,  206. 

Hergenrother,  J.,  obit,  xv,  680. 

H^ifeaon,  viii,  857,  867. 

Hering,  Constantine,  v,  854. 

Heri-Bud,  the,  x,  4 ;  source  of  the, 
xii,  809. 

Herkomer,  H.,  x,  869;  xii,  277. 

Herman,  Henry,  obit,  xix,  614. 

Hermes  of  Commagcne,  ix,  23. 

Hermitage,  St.  Petersburg,  exhibi- 
tion at,  xii,  278. 

Hcmdon,  W.  H.,  obit,  xvi,  628. 

Uemdon,  Com.  William  L.,  xi,  44. 

Hernia,  viii,  761. 

Herodotus,  quoted,  ix,  21. 

Heron,  Matilda,  obit,  ii,  581. 

Herodpolis,  ix,  19 ;  x,  35. 

Horreshoff,  C.  F.,  obit,  xiii,  638. 

Herries,  Baron,  obit,  i,  635. 

Herrmann,  Herr,  obit.,  xii,  628. 

Hcrroun,  Dt.  £.  F.,  experiments, 
ix,  658 ;  x,  695. 

Herschel,  observations,  iii,  86. 

Herschel.  Sir  John,  xi,  581. 

Ilcrter,  Dr.,  xii,  674. 

Hertz,  Heinrich,  obit.,  xix,  614. 

Hertzen,  Alexander,  iv,  682. 

liervey  Islands,  xiv,  410. 


Herz,  C,  experimenti)  by,  vi,  258  ; 
computations,  viii,  21. 

Herzegovina,  i,  767 ;  v,  46 ;  vii, 
55;  viii,  548;  ix,  64;  maps,  i, 
751,754;  xiv,  64;  xix,  64. 

Herzen,  experiments  by,  viii,  685. 

Herzog,  Bishop,  sketch,  i,  650. 

Herzog,  Hans,  obit.,  xix,  614. 

Hesse,  F.,  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 

Hesse,  Prince  Alexander,  sketch, 
xiii.  668. 

Heuglin,  T.,  sketch,  i,  822,  383. 

Heunert,  K.,  obit,  i,  635. 

HcutRch,  Capt.  ix,  859. 

Hewes,  C.  M.  A.,  obit,  iii,  639. 

Hewctt,  Com.,  i,  9;  contest  with 
Africans,  i,  9 ;  ix,  298,  296. 

Hewett,  Consul,  x,  119-121. 

Hewitt,  E.  A.,  obit,  ii,  581. 

Hewitt,  J.  H.,  obit  J  xv,  649. 

Hewson,  James,  obit,  iii,  639. 

Hexamer,  statue  by,  v,  555. 

Heyward,  escperiments,  vi,  100. 

Hibben,  E.  C.,  obit,  i,  619. 

Hicklin,  J.,  obit.,  ii,  602. 

Hickok,  L.  P.,  sketch,  xiii,  688. 

Hickory  Town,  Africa,  x,  121, 122. 

Hicks-Dcach,  Michael,  x,  440 :  por- 
trait, 447  ;  sketch,  x,  449 ;  xi,  899. 

Hicks  rnsha,  William,  in  the  Sou- 
dan, viii,  300 ;  defeat  and  death 
of,  viii,  301 ;  sketch,  port.,  viii, 
430 ;  X,  818. 

Hicks,  T.,  ol)it.  and  port.,  xv,  649. 

Hidden.  W.  E.,  x,  163. 

Hiddenite.  vi,  401. 

Hierc^lypnics,  translation,  ix,  600. 

Hiestand,  John  A.,  xv,  650. 

High  Bridge,  view  of,  i,  604. 

High  license  in  Minn.,  xii,  512. 

Highest  mountain,  vi,  382. 

Higgins,  A.,  obit,  xv,  650. 

Hi(]^nson,  Thomas  W.,  ix,  598. 

Hiffinbotham,  G.,  obit,  xviii,  581. 

Hildburghauser,  H.,  obit,  xi,  682. 

Hildebrand,  B.^  obit,  iii,  656. 

Hildebrand,  Heinrich  E.,  obit.,  xix, 
615. 

Hildebrandsson,  Prof.,  xii,  490. 

Hildebrandt,  P.,  obit,  vi,  694. 

Hilditch,  Sir  E.,  obit,  i,  635. 

Hilffard,  J.  E.,  ix,  44. 

Hilgard,  J.  E.,  obit,  xvi,  628. 

Hill,  Benjamin  H.,  sketciies,  ii, 
887;  iv,  471;  and  portrait,  vii, 
378 ;  statue  of,  xi,  847. 

Hill,  Daniel  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  685. 

Hill,  David  B.,  ix,  588 :  x,  687  ;  xi 
11 ;  renominated,  xiii,  609.    See 
also  in  Congress. 

Hill,  Frederick,  xii,  701. 

Hill,  G.  W.,  xii,  45. 

Hill,  John  B.,  obit.,  xi.  682. 

Hill,  Mrs.  H.,  obit.,  ii.  602. 

Hill,  Joshua,  obit,  xvi,  628. 

Hill,  Sir  Rowland,  sketch,  iv,  472. 

Hill,  Thomas,  obit,  xvi,  629. 

Hillard,  George  8..  sketch,  iv,  473. 

Hillebrand,  K.,  obit.,  ix,  616. 

Hillebrand,  W.  F.,  xii,  106. 

Hiller,  F.,  obit,  x,  661. 

Hilliard,F.,  obit,  iii,  639. 

Hilliard,  Henrj',  sketch,  ii,  377. 

Hilliard,  H.  W.,  obit,  xvii,  550. 

Hilton,  Dr.  J.,  obit,  iii,  656. 

Himalayas,  altitudes  in,  ix,  548; 
ascent  of,  ix,  349. 

Himly,  experiments  by,  iij  501. 

Hinckley,  Isaac,  sketch,  xiii,  638. 

Hincks,  E.  W.,  obit.,  xix,  581. 

Hincks,  Sir  Fnmcis,  obit,  x,  478. 


Hind,  discovery  of  asteroids,  ii,  44. 

Hindus,  aid  to  the  British,  x,  14. 

Hinkel,  Charles  J.,  obit,  xix,  582. 

Hinkhead,  John  H.,  iii,  698. 

Ilirsch,  Samuel,  sketch,  xiv,  685. 

Hirzel.  S.,  obit.,  ii,  602. 

Hissarlik,  excavations  at,  ix,  24. 

History,  recent  works  of.    Sec  Lit- 
erature, in  every  volume. 

Hitchcock,  J.  R.,  obit.,  iii,  689. 

Hitchcock,  R.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  638. 

Hitchcock,  Roswell  D.,  clergyman, 
sketch  and  port.,  xii,  358. 

Hitchcock,  Roswell  D.,  naval  offi- 
cer, obit,  xvii,  560. 

Hitchcock,  R.  S.,  obit,  xvi^  629. 

Ilittites,  vii,  263;  ix,  28;  inscrip- 
tions, xii,  25 ;  sdii,  32  ;  xvii,  14. 

Illa-oo,  xii,  83. 

Hoadley,  John  C.^  obit,  xi,  682. 

Hoadley,  Silas,  xiii^  11. 

IIoard,'w.  D.,nominated,  xiii,  847. 

Hobart,  John  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  635. 

Hobart  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  377 ;  obit, 
xi.  717. 

Hobbs,  Alfred  C,  obit.,  xvi,  629. 

Hoboken,  xi,  170. 

Hochstetter,  F.,  obit,  ix,  616. 

Hocking  valley,  strike,  ix,  631 ;  x, 
672. 

Hodge,  A.  A.,  obit,  xi,  688. 

Hodge,  Caspar  W.,  obit^  xvi,  629. 

Hod^e.  Charles,  sketch,  lii^  420. 

Hodgkins.  T.  G.,  obit,  xvii,  551. 

Hodgson  Brian  U.,  obit,  xix,  615. 

Hodgson,  Telfair,  obit.,  xviii,  656. 

Hodgson,  W.  N.,  sketch,  i,  384. 

Hodson,  ]>oveton,  obit,  i,  635. 

Hoe,  Richard  March,  obit.,  xi,  683. 

Hoe,  Robert,  obit,  ix,  607. 

Hoeck,  K.  C.  F.,  obit,  ii,  602. 

Hoes,  Rev.  R.  R.,  .\ii,  709. 

Hocy,  John,  obit,  xvii,  551. 

Hoff,  II.  K..  obit,  iii,  639. 

Hoffman,  Cnarles  F.,  obit.,  ix,  607. 

Hoffman,  John  T.,  sketch,  xiii,  639. 

Hoffman,  M.,  obit,  iii,  639. 

Hoffman,  Ogden,  ooit,  xvi,  629. 

Hoffinann,  Heinrich,  obit,  xix,  615. 

Hofman,  A.  W.,  obit,  xvii,  595. 

Hofmann,  J.  von,  obit.,  ii,  602. 

Hoiraeister,    experiments    bv,   x, 
694,  696. 

Hofmeister.  W.,  obit,  ii,  602. 

Hogan,  T.  M.,  obit,  xv,  650. 

Hogarth  pictures,  sale  of,  x,  861. 

Hog^,  Sir  J.  W.,  sketch,  i,  384. 

Hoghton,  Sir  H.  de,  obit,  i,  635. 

Uoe  I.nland  dispute,  xiv,  532. 

Hohenthal,  Countess,  obit,  ii,  603. 

Hohenzolleru,  castle   of,  illustra- 
tion, ii,  850. 

Hoisting-shears,  xiii,  806. 

Hoi  brook.  Dr.  M.  IE.,  ix,  654. 

Holcombe,  Capt,  x.  139,  140. 

Holdefleiss,  F.,  observations  by, 
iv.  135. 

Holaen,  Edward  8.,  ix,  46 ;  xi,  58. 

Holden,  W.  W.,  obit,  xvii,  551. 

Holder,  J.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  639. 

Holford  lK>nds,  the,  ix,  43. 

Holgiiin,  Carlos,  obit,  xix,  616. 

Holidays,  xii,  475. 

Holkar,   Maharajah  Tucki\ji  Rao, 
obit^  xi,717. 

Holl,  Frank,  sketch,  xiii,  683. 

Holland.    See  Netherlands. 

Holland,  John,  ix,  476. 

Holland,  J.  G.,  sketch,  vi,  401. 

Hoi  ley,  Alex.  L.,  bust  of,  xv,  621. 

Hollcy,  Sallic,  obit.,  xviii,  556. 
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Holliday,  BenjamiD,  obit.,  xii,  590. 
Ilolliday,  F.  W.  M.,  sketch,  ii,  762. 
Rollins,  G.  N.,  skeUsh,  iii,  420. 
Holly.  H.  H.,  obit. J  xviij  561. 
Holly ^8  steam-heating,  hi,  421. 
Holly  Springs,  capture  of,  x,  424. 
Holm,  6..  X,  898. 
Holmes,  Alfred,  obit.,  i,  635. 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  portrait, 

frontispiece,  xix ;   sketco,   850 ; 

birthptaoe,  858;   la.st  residence, 

855 ;  lacsimile  of  manuscript,  856. 
Holmes.  Senator,  obit.,  i,  685. 
Holmes,  S.  T.,  ooil.,  xv,  650. 
Holmes,  T.  H.,  obit.,  v,  598. 
Holsinger,  H.  K.,  vii,  63. 
Hoist,  Hans  Peter,  obit.,  xviii,  581. 
Holstein  Canal,  xv,  281. 
Holstein  -  Holstein bor^.        Count, 

obit.,  xvii,  595. 
Holtftein-Ledreborg,  Count,  x,  291. 
Holt,  Joseph,  obit,  and  port.,  xix, 

582. 
Holtzendorff,  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  662. 
Holtzke,  Dr.,  experiments,  x,  690. 
Holub,  Dr.  E.,  explorations  of,  i, 

832:  ii,  888. 
Holy  Cross.  Society  of  the,  ii,  21. 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  xi,  170. 
Holz^cthan^  L.  von,  sketch,  i,  884. 
Home,  David  D.,  obit.,  xi,  682. 
Home  Hygiene,  v,  854. 
Homes,  Henry  A.,  obit.,  xii,  590. 
Homestead  acts,  in  some  States,  i, 

208  *.  in  Georgia,  i,  887  ;  iii,  870 ; 

in  Arkansas,  iv,  45;  in  Minne- 
sota, iv,  627 ;  in  South  Carolina, 

iv,  818;  in  Florida,  vi,  297;  vii, 

814. 
Homestead  law,  the,  xiii,  469. 
Homestead  stritEe,  xvii,  626. 
Homicide,-  bj[  necessity,  ix,  522, 

528  ;  statistics,  xvii,  761. 
Hondt,  Antoine  de,  x,  611. 
Honduras,  revolution  in,  i,  22;  iii, 

428 :  viii,  481 ;  ix,  896 ;  xix,  857 ; 

British,  ix,  808 ;  x,  478 ;  xi,  428 ; 

xiii,  889 ;  xiv,  418 ;  xv,  407, 417 ; 

xvi,  846 ;  xvii,  827 ;  filibustering 

attempt  Id,  424;  xii,  859;  xiii, 

415 ;  xvi,  858 ;  xvit^  836. 
Hone,  Mrs.  E.,obit..  li,  582. 
Honey,  James^  murder  of,  x,  87. 
Hong*  Kong,  illustration,  ii,  100; 

xvj  405;    xvi,  844;    xvii,   826; 

xviii,  891 ;  civil  war,  xviii,  892. 
Honolulu,     Government      house, 

xviii,  874. 
Hood,  £.  Paxton,  obit.,  x,  661. 
Hootl,  J.  B.,  sketch,  iv.  478 ;  x.  428. 
Hooker,  Joseph,  sketch,  iv,  475. 
Hooper,  Capt.,  voyage  of,  v,  801. 
Hooper,  Lucy  H.,  obit.,  xviii,  556. 
Hoosac  Tunnel,  the,  xi,  529. 
Hope,  James,  obit.,  xvii,  551. 
Hope,  James  Barron,  obit.,  xii,  501. 
Hope,  Beresford,  x,  721. 
Hopeful  trials,  the.  x,  62. 
Hopkins,  G.  H.,  ooservntions  by, 

viiij  526 ;  ix,  514. 
Hopkins,  J.  C,  obit.,  ii,  582. 
Hopkins,  J.  H.,  obit.,  xvi,  630. 
Hopkins,  Lucius,  obit.,  i,  619. 
Hopkins,  Mark,  sketch,  xii,  360. 
Hopkins,  Robert,  obit.,  xvi,  630. 
Hopkins,  S.  T.,  obit.,  xvii,  551. 
Hopkinson,  invention,  vi,  253 ;  xii, 

480. 
Hops,  in  Washington,  xii,  800. 
Horbaczewski,  experiments  bv,  x, 

157. 


Ilopo,  discoveries,  v,  185,  297. 

Horemhebi,  colonnade  of,  x,  82. 

Horhotpu.  tomb  of,  ix,  21. 

Horn,  ^pnraim,  obit.,  ii,  582. 

Home.  Richard  H.,  obit.,  ix,  616. 

Homeilsville,  N.  Y.,  xiii,  608. 

Horrea  Gal  bee,  xi,  85. 

Horsemanship,  xv,  418. 

Horse,  paces  of  the,  iii,  728. 

Horse  snow,  xv,  421. 

Horses,  racing,  xii,  767 ;  running, 
770;  trotting,  768 ;  steeple-chas- 
ing, 771 ;  breeding,  in  France, 
771. 

Horsford,  A.,  obit.,  x,  662. 

Horsley,  C.  K.,  obit.,  i,  619. 

Horsman,  E.,  sketch,  i,  884. 

Horst,  Baron,  iv,  60. 

Hort,  Sir  J.  W.^  obit.^  i,  685. 

Horton,  H.  B.,  invention,  x,  617. 

Horton,  N.  A.,  obit.,  xvi,  680. 

Horvatovicb,  Gen.,  x,  781 ;  xii,  785. 

Hosford,  E.  N,  obit.^  xviii,  556. 

Hoskyns,  C.  W.,  obit.,  i,  685. 

Hosmer,  G.  W.,  obit.,  vi,  684. 

Hosmer,  J^  obit.,  xv.  650. 

Hosmer.  W.  H.  C.,  obit.,  ii,  582. 

Hospitals,  for  seamen,  history  of. 
See  Service,  United  States  Ma- 
rine Hospital ;  New  York  Wom- 
an's, viii,  718. 

Hotchkiss,  B.  B.,  obit.,  x,  650. 

Hotchkiss,  G.  W.,  obit.,  iii,  689. 

Hotchkiss,  Jedediab,  ix,  588. 

Hotchkiss,  Julius,  obit.,  iiij  640. 

Hot  drinks,  influence  of,  xii,  676. 

Hot  Springs,  X,  600. 

Hot  Sprinjzs,  Arkansas,  disputed 
title  to,  iii,  24 ;  iv,  45 ;  v,  25 ; 
reservation,  view  of  main  en- 
trance, xix,  188. 

Hotel  at  Brighton  Beach  moved, 
xiu.  802,  808. 

Hougn,  G.  W.,  observations  by, 
vii,  86 ;  viii,  22  ;  x^  50. 

Houghton,  Baron,  obit.,  x,  661. 

Houghton,  G.  W.W.,obit.,  xvi,  680. 

Houk,  L.  C,  obit.,  xvi,  680. 

Hounds,  ix,  257,  258,  262. 

House-boats,  xiii,  416. 

House-dnunnge,  v,  864. 

House  of  Commons,  bar  of  the, 
with  illustrations,  vii,  202;  dis- 
cipline in.    See  Parliament. 

House  of  Lords,  the,  ix,  875.  See 
also  Parliament. 

House  of  Statuettes,  the,  ix,  20. 

House  of  the  Glass  Zodiac,  ix,  20. 

House  of  the  Papyri,  the,  ix,  20. 

Houseman,  J.,  ooit.,  xvi,  630. 

Houses,  Portable,  xi,  424 ;  illustra- 
tions, 425,  426 ;  American  coun- 
try-seats, xii,  861 ;  illustrations, 
862,  868,  864, 866,  867,  869,  870. 

Houston,  view  at,  i,  746;  recent 
progress,  xiv,  150. 

Houzcau.  experiments  by,  viii, 
115;  sketch,  xiii,  668. 

Hovas  of  Madagascar,  the,  vii,  492 ; 
ix,  458-460 ;  x,  565. 

Hovey,  A.  P.,  nominated,  xiii,  442 ; 
obit.,  xvi,  630. 

Hovey,  Charles  M.,  obit.,  xii,  591, 

Hovgaard,  expedition  of^  vi,  828. 

How,  Maiy  K.,  obit.,  viii,  688. 

Howard,  Cardinal  Edward,  obit., 
xvii,  595. 

Howard,  Dr.  B.,  his  method  of  re- 
suscitation, iii,  765. 

Howard,  Gen..  Indian  campaign, 
ii,40;  iii,  678. 


Howard,  R.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  W:i. 
Howaixl,  V.  E.,  sketch,  xiv,  e^t 
Howard,  W.  C,  invention  by,  vi. 

267. 
Howarth,  Rev.  H.,  obit.,  i,  686. 
Howe,  Earl,  obit.,  i,  636. 
Howe,  Samuel  G.,  sketch,  i,  88:^. 
Howe,  J.  W.,  obit.,  xv,  650. 
Howe,  Timothy  O.,  sketch,  with 
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Howgate,  Capt.  H.  w.,  Arctic  ex- 
pedition, ii,  824;  vii,  810. 
Howitt,  Mary,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 
Ho  Witt,  William,  obit.,  iv,  700. 
Howland,  E.  P.,  addrcBS^  xiii,  44. 
Howland,  R.  S.,  obit.,  xii,  591. 
Howland,  W.  W.,  obit.,  xvii,  5o:J. 
HowBon,  John  S.,  obit.,  x,  662. 
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Hubbard,  C.  D.,  obit,  xvi,  631. 
Hubbard,  J.  F.,  obit,  i,  619. 
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xvi,  859. 
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portrait  and  house,  x,  479. 
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Hull,  H.H.,  obit,  i,  619. 
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Humbert,  FerdinaDd,  picture  by, 
zi,  343. 

Ilumbert,  Qustavc.  obit.,  xix,  615. 

Humbert  I,  of  Italy,  acoesgion  of, 
iii,  456 ;  attempt  on  the  life  of, 
iii,  458 ;  assassin's  sentence  com- 
muted, iv,  528 ;  portmit  on  steel, 
ix,  412. 

Humboldt,  Alex,  von,  x,  598,  607. 

Hume,  Rev.  Mr.,  xii,  148. 

Humes,  T.  W.,  obit.,  xvii,  552. 
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Humphreys,  A.  A.,  obit.,  viii,  483. 

Humphreys,  E.  K.,  obit.,  xviii,  556. 

Humphry,  W.  G.,  obit.,  xi,  717. 

Humpidge,  G.  T.,  x,  154. 
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house  of  Mafrnates  in,  ix^  70: 
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movements  m,  xvii,  51.  See 
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Hunter,  D.  E.,  observations  by,  iii, 
37 ;  iv,  52 ;  V,  86 :  vii,  39,  40. 

Hunter,  Mr.,  of  Carluke,  ix,  637. 

Hunter,  James  B.,  sketcn,  xiv,  636. 

Hunter,  Robert  M.  T.,  sketch  and 
portrait,  xii,  371. 

Hunter,  William,  obit.,  xi,  684. 

Hunter,  W.  B.,  obit.,  xix,  615. 
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by,  vi,  93. 

Huntington,  W.  H.,  obit.,  x,  650. 

Huntington,  W.  Va.,  xix,  189. 
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Hunza-Nagar^oonquest,  xvii,  849. 

Hurlburt,  H.  B.,  gift  by,  x,  366. 

Hurlbut,  Stephen  A.,  sketch,  vii, 
879 ;  in  Peru,  vi,  738. 

Hurling,  xv,  421. 

Hurd,  Nathaniel  F.,  obit.,  xij  684. 

Huron,  proposed  Territory,  i,  220. 

Huron,  wreck  of  the,  ii,  537. 

Husband,  William,  obit.,  xii,  629. 

Hussein- A  vni  Pasha,  sketch,  i,  889 ; 
X,  815. 

Hus.sey,  John,  obi^.,  xii,  591. 

Hasted,  J.  W.,  obit.,  xvii,  552. 

Huston,  A.  C.  obit.,  i,  619. 

Hutchins,  Waldo,  obit.,  xvi,  631. 

Hut<;hinson,  xiii,  165. 

Hutchinson,  Samuel^  obit.,  i,  619. 

Hutchison^  J.  C,  obit.,  xii.  522. 
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vi.  550. 

Huxley,  T.  H..  quoted,  xiii,  7. 

Huzara  tribe,  the,  x,  7,  8. 

Hyacinthe,  Father,  iv,  706. 

Hyades,  Dr.,  x,  41. 

Hvde  Park,  mass-meeting,  x,  452. 

Hyderabad,  xii,  382. 


Hydraulic  canal  lift,  xiii,  800 ;  rail- 
way, xiv,  249. 

Hydraulic  mininur,  xvii,  73 ;  in  Cal- 
ifornia, xviii.  119. 

Hydriodate  of  nyoscine,  x,  299. 

Hyatt,  celluloid 'made  by,  iii,  459. 

Hyatt,  James  W.,  obit.,  xviii,  557. 

Hydrochlorate  of  cocaine,  ix,  271. 

Hydrodynaniic  Analogies  to  Elce- 
trioitv  and  Magnetism,  vi.  404. 

Hydronuorio  Acid,  molecular 
weight  of,  vi,  92. 

Hydrogen,  purmcation  of,  ii,  94; 
manufacture,  v,  88 ;  peroxide  of, 
iii,  89 ;  vii,  96 ;  dioxide,  viii,  117. 

Hvdrogi-aphic  Otficc,  xiv,  818. 

Hvdrographv,  i,  324:  ii,  323;  iii, 
851 ;  V,  288 ;  of  Behring  Strait, 
vi,  826 ;  surveys,  vii,  831 ;  of  At- 
lantic, xiii,  58.* 

Hydropnobia,  ix,  898 ;  x,  484. 

Hyett,  William  H.,  obit,  ii,  608. 

Hygiene,  Homo,  v,  354;  and  De- 
mography, Congress  on,  xvi,  842. 

Hyksos,  the,  vii^  257 ;  xii,  21 ; 
monuments,  xtii^  28. 

Hylton,  Baron,  obit.,  i,  636. 

Hyperion,  satellite  of  Saturn,  ix,  50. 

Hypnone.  Sec  Acetophenone,  xi, 
289. 

Hy  roan  us,  fortifications  of,  ix,  28. 

Hyrtl,  Josef,  obit.,  xix,  615. 

Ibach,  L.  J.,  sketch,  xiiij  639. 

Icaria,  discoveries  at,  xiii,  26. 

Ice,  Artificial,  i,  517 :  .xi,  427  ;  sea- 
water,  xii,  104. 

Ice-boats,  x,  794. 

Ice,  Hot,  vi,  405. 

Iceland,  Parliament  of,  iv,  814 ;  vi, 
212 ;  famine  in,  vii,  191 ;  .xi,  284 ; 
xii,  228 ;  xiii,  268 ;  xiv,  268 ;  xvi, 
248. 

Jchtliyol,  viu,  484;  xi,  290. 

Idaho,  in  every  volume  after  the 
seventh;  polygamy,  viii,  485; 
ix,  400;     resources,    viii,    435; 

frowth,  viii,  436;  railroads,  ix, 
99 ;  reclamation  of  desert  land, 
ix,  399 ;  x,  488 ;  rivers  and  lakes, 
xi,  430 ;  Indians  and  reservations, 
xi,  481 ;  xii,  874 ;  annexation 
question,  xii,  874 ;  xiii,  419 ;  xiv, 
414 ;  and  map.  xv,  422 ;  xvi,  861 ; 
xvii,  387 ;  xviii,  398. 

Iddesleigh,  Sir  Stafford  Henry 
Northcote,  Earl  of,  obit.,  xii,  629. 
See  also  Isorthcoto,  Sir  Stanord. 

Ide,  Jacob^  sketch,  v,  871. 

Identification  and  description,  per- 
sonal, xiii,  421. 

Idoville,  Henri,  obit.,  xii,  680. 

Iglesias,  J.  M.,  sketch, i,  391 ;  claim 
and  defeat  of,  ii,  512;  viii,  65; 
ix,  649 ;  resignation,  x,  687. 

Ignatieff,  N.  P.,  sketch,  ii,  381. 

Iguanodon,  illustration,  viii,  436. 

Ikaba,  King,  portrait,  ix,  167. 

Ilbert  Bill,  the,  in  India,  viii,  441. 

lies,  Malvern  W.,  xi,  537. 

Hi.    See  Kulja. 

Illinois,  in  every  volume;  views 
in,  i,  392 ;  ii,  883, 385 ;  new  Cap- 
itol, i,  391;  Gov,  Culloin,  895: 
Senator  Davis,  ii,  883 ;  proposed 
constitutional  amendment,  iii, 
427 ;  Christ  Church  property, 
481 ;  election  of  senator,  iv,  478 ; 
labor  bureau,  486 ;  history  of 
debt,  Vj  371 ;  trade  of  Chicago,  v. 
877;  VI,  410;   project  for  canal 


enlargement,  880;  vi,  410;  ole- 
omargarine law,  408 ;  act  for  ces- 
sion of  canal,  vii,  880,  881 ;  reg- 
ulation of  railroads,  viii,  488; 
decision  in  Maokin  case,  x,  491 ; 
armed  processions,  491 ;  strike  of 
quarrymen  and  mob,  xi,  483; 
pleuro-pneumonia,  xi,  434;  xii, 
877 ;  Chicago  elections,  377 ;  an- 
archists, 877, 878 ;  anarchists  par- 
doned, xviii,  898;  suits  against 
State  ofRcena,  897. 

Illumination  in  sur^ry,  viii,  752. 

Ilopango  volcano,  view  of,  xvi,  7b(!. 

Image,  Ancient,  xiv,  18. 

Imbriani,  Vittoiio,  obit.,  xi,  717. 

Immigrants,  cost  of  care  of,  to  New 
York,  V,  579;  taxation  of,  vii, 
463 ;  ix,  428. 

Immigration,  Chinese,  vii,  887 ;  sec 
'also  Chinese;  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence, i,  231 ;  bill  on,  iv,  218 ; 
treaty  on,  v,  704. 

Immigration  Congress,  xix,  312. 

Immigration,  to  United  States,  ii, 
886 ;  vi,  412 ;  xix,  756 ;  rules  on, 
vi,  414;  of  paupers  and  crimi- 
nals, vi,  487 ;  viii,  157 ;  abuses, 
viii,  571 ;  to  Australia,  ii,  51 ; 
V,  87;  vi,  44;  to  Canada,  v, 
216,  219;  xix,  98;  to  Central 
America,  iii,  418,  748 ;  to  South 
America,  i,  77  ;  ii,  28,  74,  75 ;  v, 
22;  viii.  68,  128;  to  Southern 
States,  ill,  331 ;  iv,  641 ;  v,  808, 
539,  584 ;  vi,  299 ;  to  Western 
States,  i,  84.  85,  231 ;  ii,  80;  iii, 
74, 76,  676 :  iv,  657 ;  v,  612 ;  viii, 
78.  268;  bill,  xvi,  225;  pauper, 
xiii,  424 ;  xiv,  603 ;  Southern  con- 
vention on,  8  j"  XV,  620 ;  Virginia 
convention,  xix,  768. 

Impeachment,  report  on.  of  Judjre 
Archibald,  li,  297 ;  trial  in  Texas, 
xviii,  715. 

Imprisonment,  damages  for  false, 
iv,  676. 

Improvements,  Internal,  President 
Arthur  on,  viii,  161. 

Im  Thurm,  K.  F.,  exploration  by, 
ix,  540;  x,400. 

Inability  or  Disability  of  the  Pres- 
ident, vi,  414. 

Inaugurations,  precedence,  x,  258. 

Indebtedness  ot  the  United  States, 
of  the  States,  and  of  the  world, 
vii,  392;  charts,  402,  408;  maps 
showing  distribution,  392^  408. 

Indenmity  Funds,  from  China  and 
Japan,  vi,  778. 

Independent  Republican  move- 
ment, ix,  773. 

Indexes  in  book-covers,  xvi,  708. 

Induction-Balance,  iv,  502. 

India,  in  every  volume;  views,  i, 
401-405 ;  ii,  390,  392,  898 ;  jour- 
ney of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  i, 
401 ;  resignation  of  Lord  North- 
brook  and  appointment  of  Lord 
Lytton,  402 ;  sketcJies  of  the  vice- 
roy, 406;  the  Queen's  title,  403, 
404;  ii,  390;  the  Malay  insur- 
gents, i,  404 ;  disorders  in  the 
Naga  Hills,  404;  freshet  in  the 
Punjaub,  404 ;  Mohammedan 
svmpathy  with  the  Turks,  404 ; 
cfisturbances  in  Baroda,  ii,  394 ; 
and  Madras,  i,  404;  epidemic.**, 
famine,  and  cyclone,  404,  405; 
Sunday-schools,  405, 406;  changes 
of  twenty  years,  ii,  390 ;  recep- 
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tioD   of  the   chiefs,    the    Khan 
of  Kelat,  891  :   decentralization 
scheme,  891 ;  depreciation  of  sil- 
ver, 891,  892 ;  cost  and  extent  of 
the  fumine,  392 ;  sufferinj^  fh>Tn, 
iii,  486;  epidemics,  11,  893;  iv, 
494;  the  Afridis,  ii,  895^    Cal^ 
cutta  University,  394 ;   bill  for 
rcfTulatinji^  the  native  press,  iii, 
435 ;  native  armies,'436 ;  scheme 
of  public  works.  436 ;  troops  for 
Malta,  436;   Atj^ban  war^  437; 
reported  fliglit  ot  Shen  Ah,  438 ; 
tnal  of  the  Rajah  of  Pooree,  438 ; 
right  to  cede  territory  in,  438; 
occupation  of  Bosotra,  438 ;  new 
Order  of  the  Indian  Empire^  488 ; 
sequels  to  the  Afghan  war  m  the 
Punjaub,  iv,  491 ;  Yakoob  Khan 
under  guard,  491 ;  events  in  Ko- 
liistan,  491 ;  movements  in  Af- 
ghanistan, 492,  493 ;  measures  of 
retrenchment,  493 ;  protection  of 
the  ryots  from  extortion,  493 ;  li- 
cense law,  493 ;  famine  in  Cash- 
mere,   494;    flnanocsi,   494;    at- 
tempted murder  of  the  viceroy, 
494 ;  outraps  of  the  hill  tribes, 
494;  hostilities  of  the  Nagas,495; 
v,  888;  progress  of  Christianity, 
iv,  496;  election  excitement,  v, 
383,  384;    resignation  of  Lord 
Lytton  and  appointment  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ripon,  384 ;  declara- 
tion of  policy  and  army  reorgan- 
ization, 384,  385 ;  expense  of  the 
Afghan  war,  388;  native  dona- 
tions, 886 ;  Baroda,  Travancore, 
and  Mysore,  886,  S87  ;  cinchona- 
culture,  387 ;  representative  gov- 
ernment proposed,   887 ;   over- 
population  and   poveity,    888 ; 
Rumpa  insurrection,  389;'attcmpt 
on  the  viceroy,  889;  land-slide, 
389;  Brahmo-Somaj,  889;  farm- 
ing-system, vi,    420,    421 :    the 
country  restive  under  Britisn  mil- 
itary despotism,  421 ;  land  reform 
in  Bengal,  422 ;  Mysore  restored 
to  native  rule,  422;   danger  of 
outbreaks,   422 ;    conspiracy  in 
Kolapore,  422 ;  Brahminical  con- 
spiracies, 423 ;    protest   against 
evacuation   of   Candahar,    423 ; 
border  outbreaks,  423 ;  new  gov- 
ernor of  Madras,  423 ;  native  dis- 
turbances, vii,  415 ;  Russian  ac- 
tivity in,  415 ;  the  King  of  Bur- 
mah*s  position,  416 ;  local  solf- 
tfovemment,  viii,  441 :  tbe  Ilbert 
oil],  441 ;  the  Atiy^ban  frontier,  ix, 
406 ;   settlement,  x,  497 ;    goats 
and  famines,  ix,   406 ;    snakes, 
gold,  petroleum,  tea,  406 ;  paper- 
mnnutacture.  407 ;  irrigation,  407 ; 
Calcutta  Kxnibition,  407;  Lord 
Ripon's  administration,  x,  494: 
Bengal  tenancy  act,  495  j  social 
reforms,  496:  insurrection  in  Bho- 
tan,  496 ;  in  T^epaul,  427 :  restora- 
tion of  Gwalior  to  Scindia,  497 ; 
survey  of,  395 ;  the  silver  ques- 
tion, xi,  437;  relisrious  riofc*,  43K ; 
mission  to  Thibet,  439 ;  equaliza- 
tion of  land-tax,  453 ;  establish- 
ment of  a  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy, xii,  382 ;  Indian  women, 
382;  Hyderabad,   382;    Chinese 
suzerainty    over   Indian    statcH, 
388;    wheat    supply,    380;    na- 
tional congress,  xvii,  348 ;  fam- 


ine, 349 ;  opium  question,  349  ; 
Black  Mountain  tnbes,  350 ;  abo- 
lition of  free  silver,  xviii,  401. 

Indiana,  State  govcinment,  elec- 
tions, statistics,  etc.,  in  each  vol- 
ume ;  views  in,  i,  407  ;  iij  895  ; 
the  presidential  difficulty,  i,  411 ; 
Gov.  Williams,  411  ;  constitu- 
tional amendment,  iv,  496  ;  coal- 
mining, 501  ;  building-stone, 
501 ;  mine  inspector,  502 ;  de- 
cision asyto  the  29th  of  February, 
502 ;  importation  of  negroes,  V, 
394 ;  election  irregularities,  396  ; 
the  liquor  law,  vi,  426  ;  contracts 
by  married  women,  4^6 ;  dis- 
Qoses  of  domestic  animals,  427 ; 
special  congre.'isional  election, 
viii,444;  ^tateuniven»ity,xl,440 ; 
other  State  institutions,  440, 441 ; 
progress  in  utilizing  natural  tfas, 
xii,  386 ;  election  frauds,  886 ; 
population^  xv,  438;  cities  of, 
xvii,  361 ;  industries,  xviii,  405 ; 
decisions,  407. 

Indianapolis,  Capitol  at,  iii,  440; 
growtn  of,  xii,  122  ;  illustration, 
iij  395:  water,  xix,  776. 

Indian  Messiah,  xv,  440. 

Indian  reservations,  xiii.  569 ;  xiv, 
775,  817 ;  lands  opened,  xvi,  695, 
801,869;  xviii,  694. 

Indian  revolt  in  Bolivia,  xvii, 
62. 

Indians,  American,  missions  to,  i, 
64,  76;  iv,  190;  in  the  Black 
Hills,  i,  681 ;  cession  to  Canada 
bv  Blackfeet,  ii,  254  ;  President 
lluyes  on,  ii,  669  ;  iii,  710  ;  wan 
and  raids  of,  ii,  39 ;  iii,  28,  29, 
463,  673;  iv,  46;  v,  27.  28;  vi, 
85 ;  viii,  17 ;  numbcre  killed  in 
engagcmentd  with^  v,  26;  plan 
to  transfer  care  of,  iii,  29 ;  iv,  47  ; 
for  a  body  of  cavalry,  iii,  29  ;  for 
education  of  children,  iii,  29;  v, 
28,  649  ;  Western  reservations,  ii, 
589;  iv,  150;  v,  29, 116, 118;  vi, 
117,  781 ;  census  of  Penobt*cots, 
iv,  576;  elections,  vi,  524;  de- 
cision in  favor  of  Poncus,  iv,  658 ; 
the  Narragansetts,  iv,  772;  their 
tribal  relations  abolished,  v,  654 ; 
in  Florida,  vi^  298 ;  in  Canada, 
Vj  218 ;  Baptist  convention  of, 
viii,  52;  famine  in  Montana,  viii, 
548 ;  statistics  of,  v,  28;  new  policv 
toward,  v,  783 ;  troubles  in  Chili 
with,  viii,  64;  education,  viii, 
781 ;  not  citizens,  ix,  425 ;  num- 
bers and  lands  of,  x,  762,  763 ; 
disturbances,  x,  752 ;  in  Dakota, 
X,  286 ;  xii,  219 ;  reUcs  ot*  ix,  14- 
16 ;  character  of  the  Apaones,  xii, 
30 ;  education  of,  386 1  attack 
upon,  143 ;  in  New  Mexico,  545 ; 
Pueblo,  545 ;  reports  of  agents, 
777  ;  xiu,  261,  420, 509,  606, 772 ; 
XV,  21 ;  xvi,  28 ;  xvii,  746 ;  in 
Maine,  xviii,  472 ;  in  Oregon, 
xviii,  598  ;  in  U.  S.,  xviii,  739. 

Indian  states,  Chinese  suzerainty 
over,  xii,  383. 

Indian  Territory,  territorial  gov- 
ernment in,  iii,  28;  occupation 
of,  iv,  43:  opening  to  settlers 
recommenaed,  v,  417 ;  attempts 
of  ranch  men  to  appropriate  lands 
in,  X,  762. 

Indian  trappera,  of  British  Colum- 
bia, xviu,  110. 


India-rubber  manufacture,  v,  ix> ; 
cultivation  of.  xii,  140. 

Indigo,  artificial,  vi,  428 ;  vii,  H5. 

Indigo-blue,  iv,  135. 

Indigotin,  determination  of^  x,  L'^B. 

Indo-China,  xiv,  344,  xvi,  314 ; 
xvii,  294 ;  xviii,  332. 

Industrial  Armv,  in  Utah,  xix,  7*>l. 

Industrial  Conrerence,  xv,  7h«5. 

Industrial  Education  AsDociattnn, 
xii,  235.    See  under  Education. 

Indubtrial  Lepon,  xvii,  856. 

Indu<>trial  L  nion ,  Intemational , 
xii,  649. 

Industries,  British  and  American, 
ii.  111 ;  new  appliances  for  the 
cbeinicul,  v,  88;  statiiitics  of 
United  States,  vii,  500;  manu- 
facturing, xiv,  818.  Sec  Fiiianec« 
and  Financial  Review. 

Infallibility,!,  703;  ii^  676. 

Infanticide,  in  India,  i,  400. 

Inflexible,  the.  vii,  246,  568. 

Influenza,  epiuemics  of,  xiv,  4^. 

Ingalls,  F.  T.,  obit.,  xvii,  552. 

Ingalls,  Rufbs.  obit.,  xviii,  557. 

Ingalls,  J.  J.,  cnarge againat,  v,  419. 

Ingersoil,  Elihu  r.j  oDiL,  xii,  592. 

Ingleby,  C.  M.,  obit.,  xi,  718. 

Inglefield,  Sir  £.,  obit.,  xix,  615. 

Inglis,  David,  obit.,  ii,  582. 

Inglis,  J.  A.,  obit.,  iii,  640. 

Inglis,  John,  obit.,  xvi,  674. 

Ingraham,  B.  N.,  obit.,  xvi,  631. 

Inini  river,  xiv,  861. 

Inkenuan,  monument  at,  i,  710. 

Inlaid  work,  ix,  244. 

Inlaying,  xi,  443. 

Inness,  George,  exhibirion  of  work^ 
of,  X,  861 ;  xi,  846 ;  sketch  and 
port.,  xix,  874^ 

Insane  Criminals,  i,  597. 

Insanity  as  a  Defense  for  Crime, 
evidence  and  opinions  in  varil>tt^ 
trials,  vi.  429  ;  vi,  881. 

Insanity,  plant- pnxlucing,  viii,  53">. 

Inscriptions,  ancient,  vii,  256 .  ix, 
18 ;  xU,  17,  25 ;  x,  87 ;  xi.  24, 
34. 

Insects,  earliest  fossil,  ix,  687. 

Insectivorous  Plants^  iii,  444. 

Insley,  Henry  E.,  obit.,  xix,  582. 

Insolvency,  amendment  to  Con- 
necticut law,  V,  195. 

Insurance,  Commissioners  of,  in 
Connecticut,  ii,  225;  Delaware 
act  on,  iv,  307 ;  Mississippi  laws, 
iv,  636 ;  Missouri  laws,  it,  642 ; 
assessment  companies,  vi,  727 : 

§eneral  statistics  for  United 
tatcs,  vii,  424;  "graveyard" 
companies,  vii,  885 ;  decision,  xt:i, 
607;  of  workin^en,  xiii,  371. 

Insurance  Legislation,  in  New 
York^  xi.  444:  in  Connecticut. 
445 ;  m  r^ew  York,  xii,  552. 

Insurrections.    See  Wan,  etc. 

Internal  Revenue  and  Tariff  in 
Congress,  viii.  198  ^  xv,  228. 

International  Amencau  Confer- 
ence, xiv,  440. 

International  Arbitration,  viii.  469, 

International  Congress,  xiii,  b7 : 
xiv,  432. 

Intemational  Exhibition,  xv,  593. 

Intemational  Law,  obligation  of, 
vii,  618;  source  of  authority  of, 
618;  views  of  various  wntcre, 
618-622;  beginning  of  the  tcci- 
ence,  622;  Institute  of,  xiii,  759; 
xvii,  722 ;  xix,  292. 
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Intemational  Monetary  Confer- 
ODce.     See  Bimetallic  Standard. 

Intcrooeanic  Canal,  iv,  508 ;  map 
»bowing  rout«8  tributary  to,  iv, 
506.    See  also  Panama  CaDal. 

Inter  -  Parliamentary  Conference, 
xvii,  723. 

Interstate  Commerce  Act,  x,  206 ; 
xi,  264:  xii,  178,  390;  com- 
mercinl  law.  xiv.  224. 

Inuita  of  Alaska,  tne,  v,  801. 

Inundation  in  Ilonan,  xiii,  157. 

Inventions,  xi,  738  ;  xii,  650.  See 
Patents. 

Investments,  English,  in  U.  S., 
xiv,  443. 

Invincibles,  the,  ix,  877. 

Iodine,  from  sea- weed,  i,  97 ;  com- 
mercially produced,  v,  89. 

Iodoform,  ix,  747. 

lodol,  xi,  290. 

Iowa,  in  each  volume ;  Gov.  Kirk- 
wood,  412 ;  making  women  eligi- 
ble to  school  offices,  418 ;  dcci»ion 
of  the  court,  415 ;  industrial  ex- 
hibition, 415:  storms,  415;  vii, 
433;  Keokuk  Canal,  ii,  898; 
Gov.  Gear,  400 ;  socialisb*,  401 ; 
bill  to  re-store  capital  punishment 
passed,  ill,  446 ;  on  defendants 
as  wttne^^ses,  446 ;  immigration, 
446;  jury  trials,  446:  oonstitu- 
donal  amendment,  447 ;  tax-ex- 
emption for  tree- planting,  iv, 
613 ;  tramps,  516 ;  proposed  pro- 
hibition amendment,  v,  896 ;  viii, 
445 ;  X,  490 ;  xii,  893 ;  board  of 
health  and  immigrant  oomniis- 
sion,  896 ;  prison  rotorm,  vi,  487 ; 
driven  wells,  viii,  446;  new 
Capitol,  ix,  412 ;  decision  in  dis- 
tillery case,  xii,  898 ;  population, 
XV,  445 ;  judicial  decisions,  xviii, 
409. 

Iowa  City,  xiv,  180. 

Irazu,  volcano,  ascent  of,  x,  898. 

Ireland,  Alexander,  obit.,  xix,  615. 

Ireland,  and  the  Irisli  Que^^tion,  v, 
899;  home- rule,  i,  360 ;  obstruc- 
tion, ii,  866 :  iii,  407  ;  murder  of 
the  Earl  of  Leitrim,  407  ;  Fenian 
prisoners  released,  407 ;  agitation, 
IV,  457;  in  Parliament,  v,  830, 
838,  838,  348  ;  vi,  858,  359,  863 ; 
help  from  United  States,  vi,  358 ; 
land-league  triols,  867;  Arch- 
bishops McCabe  and  Croke,  867 ; 
maniresto  of  Pamell  and  others, 
869;  obstruction,  vii,  204;  co- 
ercion bills,  vii,  204;  cases  of 
Dillon  and  others,  205;  debates 
on,  vii,  364 ;  cloture,  364 ;  crimes 
bill,  vii,  366;  assassination  of 
CavendUb  and  Burke,  vii,  366 ; 
viii,  415 :  arrears  bill,  vii,  367  ; 
*' Irish  World,"  Uie,  vii,  368; 
land-scheme,  vii,  368;  Ladies* 
Land  Leainic,  ibid. ;  arrest  of 
Hitfii-Shcriff  of  Dublin,  vii,  869; 
Hartington  imprisoned,  viii,  413 ; 
memorial  from  bishops,  417; 
brief  of  Leo  XIII.  693:  Maani- 
tranma  murder-trials,  ix^  876 ;  at- 
tack on  the  Irish  executive,  876  ; 
Archbishop  Walsh,  x,  455 ;  land- 
commission,  xii,  336 ;  the  round 
table,  336 ;  the  plan  of  campaign, 
836-388 ;  O'Brien  sentenced,  839 ; 
crimes  act,  340  ;  political  crimes 
in,. viii,  414;  condition  of,  viii, 
416 ;  dynamiters  convicted,  416 ; 


brief  of  Leo  XIII  on,  viii,  693  ; 
xviii,  358.    See  Great  Britain. 

Ireland,  directory  of  the  friends  of, 
ix,  626. 

Ireneeus  letters,  the,  x,  704. 

Iridescent  stoneware,  xii,  504. 

Irish  Land  Bill,  \-i,  863 ;  purchase, 
X,  453. 

Irish  Land  Commission,  xii,  336. 

Irish  members  or  Parliament,  ob- 
struction by,  ii,  365. 

Irish  National  party  ^  viii,  412. 

Iron,  new  process^  i,  522 ;  direct, 
vii,  528 ;  protection  of  surfaces, 
ii,  93;  iv,  134;  commerce  in,  iv, 
173;  vii,  583;  dephosphorization 
of,  V,  208;  vii,  530;  viii,  620; 
absorjition  of  nitrogen,  vi,  99; 
statistics,  1882,  vii,  115;  sil- 
vered, X,  578*  viscosity  of,  xii, 
479;  new  metnod  for  removing 
rust  from,  486 ;  casting  upon  lace, 
486 ;  Regia  process,  ix,  471 ;  xii, 
479 :  malleable,  480 ;  xviii,  479 ; 
in  Canada,  xviii,  266 ;  in  Michi- 
gan^ xviii,  494;  in  Minnesota, 
xviii,  496.  For  alloys,  processes, 
etc.,  see  under  Metallurgy  in  the 
several  volumes. 

Iron  and  Steel,  ii,  401 ;  microscop- 
ical analysis,  vii,  532;  tax  on, 
viii,  213;  industry  in  18d6,  xi, 
446 ;  xiv,  538 ;  xv,*525 ;  xvi,  506 ; 
xvii,  439. 

Iron  Hall,  the,  xvii,  353. 

Iron  Manufacturers'  Convention, 
vii,  455.    See  Metallurgy. 

Ironton,  Ohio^  xviii,  161. 

Iroquois,  studies  of  the.  See  Mor- 
gan, L.  H.,  and  Smith,  £.  A. 

Irredenta,  the,  xiv,  469. 

Irrigation,  in  Western  States  and 
Territories,  iii,  72,  111 ;  iv,  151 ; 
viii,  78 :  ix,  104 ;  x,  633 ;  xi,  576, 
609;  xii,  532;  xix,  505,  557;  in 
Australia,  xii,  311 ;  xiii,  38.  291, 
601 ;  xiv,  451 ;  xv,  90 ;  xvi,  28, 
363 ;  decision  concerning,  xiv, 
102 ;  xvii,  772 ;  in  Arizona,  xviii, 
20 ;  in  Idaho,  395 ;  in  New  Mex- 
ico, 518 ;  xix,  525 ;  in  South  Da- 
kota, xix,  721 ;  in  Texas,  .\ix,  741. 

Irrigation,  xix,  859 ;  congress,  .\ix, 
U9. 

Irvine,  Col.,  x,  125,  127. 

Irving,  A.,  xii,  103. 

Irving,  J.  B.,  obit.,  ii,  582. 

Irving,  L.  T.  H.,  obit.,  xvii,  558. 

Irving,  Pierre  M.,  obit.,  i,  619. 

Irvina:,  Roland  D.,  x,  404;  sketch, 
xiii',  639. 

Irving,  Theodore,  obit.,  v,  593. 

Irwin,  W^iJliara.  obit,  xi,  685. 

Isaacs,  Samuel  M.,  obit.,  iii,  640. 

Isabella,  cx-qucen  of  Spain,  her 
return,  i,  731. 

Isabella  Marie,  Princess,  of  Portu- 
gal, obit.,  i,  636. 

Isabcy,  Eugene,  obit.,  xi,  718. 

Ischia,  eartbcjuake  in,  viii,  285, 454. 

Isliak  Khan,  m  Afghanistan,  xiii,  6. 

Isidor,  Archbishop,  obit.,  xvii, 
595. 

I'ilam,  the  future  of,  vi,  440;  sects 
of,  ibid. 

Islands,  Pacificj  claims  on,  viii,  31 ; 
exjilorotions  m,  xi.  881,  382. 

Ismail  Pasha,  i,  2|  sketch,  ii,  405; 
iii,  263;  abdication,  iv,  332;  vii, 
232;  financial  operations  of,  vii, 
234;  ix,  296;  xi,  311. 


Ismulia,  on  the  Suez  Canal,  illus- 
tration, iij  270. 

Isomerism,  ix,  809. 

Istomin,  C.  I.,  obit.,  i,  636. 

Israel,  lost  tribes  of.  See  Afghan- 
istan, ii,  4. 

Italia  Irredenta,  or  Irredentist 
party,  v,  408,  409;  vi,  50;  vii, 
54,  437  :  crime  of  Overdank,  vii, 
438 ;  viii,  452. 

Italian  annexations,  xiv^  2. 

Italians,  conspiracy  against,  xv,  2 ; 
massacred,  xvi,  888^ 

Italians  in  Africa,  xi,  1, 455 ;  xii,  2. 

Italy,  statistics,  government,  legis- 
larive  procceoings,  etc.,  in  every 
volume ;  map  of  Rome,  ii,  408 : 
views  in,  i,  418,  419^421,  422 ;  ii, 
409-411 ;  resignation  of  the 
Minghetti  and  fonnation  of  the 
Depretis  ministry,  i,  417;  the 
new  cabinet  and  its  programme, 
418 ;  purchase  of  railroads,  418, 
419 ;  establishment  of  ll«e  port<, 
419 ;  election  victory  of  the  pro- 
gressive party,  420;  the  kind's 
address  on  the  op«>ning  of  Parlia- 
ment, i,  420 ;  committee  on  aboli- 
tion of  the  death-penalty,  421 ; 
its  abolition,  ii,  410 ;  attitude  on 
the  Eastern  question,  i,  420,  421 ; 
Garibaldi,  421 ;  measures  toward 
the  church;  422;  foreigners  etx- 
empt  from  taxation,  422 ;  oliurch 
congress  at  Bologna,  422;  con- 
viction and  sentence  of  the  foiger 
of  the  king's  name,  Montegazza, 
422 ;  capture  of  Sojera,  the  Sici- 
lian brigand,  422;  capture  of 
Foster  Rose  by  brigands,  428 ; 
death  of  the  Duke  de  Gallieru, 
428 ;  penalties  on  priests  attack- 
ing the  government,  ii,  408 ;  the 
Eastern  question,  409;  clerical 
abuse  bill  relecten,  410;  cliange 
of  policy  in  France,  410 ;  change 
of  minLstry,  41 1 ;  discovery  of 
coins,  411 ;  anniversary  celebra- 
tions, 411 ;  death  of  Victor  Era 
manuel  and  accession  of  Hum- 
bert, iii,  456;  the  king's  speech, 
456;  proposed  reforms",  456 ;  Cai- 
roli  ministry,  456 ;  railways,  457  ; 
attempt  to  assassinate  tlie  king, 
458  j  speech  of  Minghetti  on  the 
closing  of  Barsanti  clubs,  458; 
agitation  on  the  action  of  the 
Berlin  congress,  458 ;  dcmon>trL- 
tion  at  the  residence  of  the  Aui?- 
trianconsulin  Veni:e,  458;  qucF- 
lion  of  repeal  of  the  grist-tax,  iv, 
524,  525 ;  civil  marriage  act,  526 ; 
foreign  relations,  slate  railroads, 
526;  measures  against  Repub- 
licans, 526 ;  expressions  of  Gari- 
baldi, 527 ;  excitement  over 
Baron  Haymerle's  pamphlet. 
"  Italice  Res,"  527 ;  eruption  of 
Mount  Etna,  527;  **Itiilia  Irre- 
denta," or  Irredentist  agitation. 
V,  408j  410^  viii,  452;  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament  and  iniuistry 
sustained  in  elections,  v,  409*; 
Tunis  question,  409;  vi,  449; 
resiifuation  of  Garibaldi,  410 ; 
decline  of  the  merchant  navy, 
410;  Mentima  monument  un- 
vcilexi,  410;  foreign  policy,  con- 
ditions of,  vi,  447,  448  :  electoral 
reform,  taxation,  449 ;  Marseille  s 
riot,  450;   anti-clerical  ferment. 
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and  diAturbanccs  at  the  burial  of 
Piua  IX)  450 ;  the  papal  guaran- 
tees, 461;  royal  meetinjif' at  Vi- 
enna, 451 ;  the  newspaper  press, 
its  growth.  451 ;  earthquake  at 
Casamiccioia,  451 :  extradition  of 
a  bandit,  452;  tne  people  and 
the  church,  vii,  434;  contlscated 
church  property,  434;  relationn 
with  other  powers,  437  ;  African 
schemes,  438:  commercial  trea- 
ties, 438 ;  death  of  Garibaldi,  438; 
anniversary  of  Sicilian  vespers, 
438;  the  Austrian  envoy  at- 
tacked, 488;  inundations,  438; 
resumption  of  specie  paymcnk^, 
viii,  451 ;  cabinet  crisis,  453 ;  rec- 
lamation of  the  Canipagna,  454 ; 
interpretation  of  the  guarantee 
law,  454 ;  the  Ischian  earthquake, 
454 :  geodetic  conference,  454 ; 
the  Kcd  Sea  Expedition,  ix,  418 ; 
X,  504 :  the  German  steamers,  ix, 
414 ;  silk- manufacture,  415 ;  chol- 
era, 416;  cyclone,  416;  Turin 
exhibition,  416 ;  commercial  fail- 
ures, 416 ;  occupation  of  Masso- 
wah,  in  Africa,  x,  505 ;  xii,  897  ; 
the  madonna  of  Corano,  606; 
sanitary  conference,  506 ;  equal- 
ization of  land-tax,  xi,  463 ;  par- 
liamentary conflict,  458;  disso- 
lution, 454;  conflict  between 
church  and  state,  455;  auarrel 
with  Colombia,  455;  colonies, 
455;  xii,  896;  Massowah  disaster 
causes  a  ministerial  crisis,  897; 
the  Crispi  ministry,  898;  the 
Pope  claims  the  sovereignty  of 
Rome,  399;  commercial  treaty 
with  Austria  and  new  triple  alli- 
ance, 399;  difficulty  with  the 
United  States,  xvii,  862;  bank 
scandals,  xviii,  418. 

Itasca  Lake  Park,  xix,  489. 

Itata,  the,  xvi,  133. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  xiii,  608;  xv,  130. 

Itzel,  Adam,  Jr.,  obit.,  xviii,  557. 

luka,  battle  of,  Xy  424. 

Ivens,  R.,  explorations  by,  iv,  405 ; 
V,  298:  X,  894. 

Ives,  J.  C.,  X,  401. 

Ivison,  Henry,  obit.,  ix,  608. 

Ivory^  Artificial, iii, 458 ;  monopoly 
of,  in  Soudan,  x,  816. 

Ivory-nuts,  xi,  805;  xiii,  287. 

Iwakura,  T.,  obit.,  viii,  600. 

Iwasaki  Yataro,  obit.,  x,  662. 

Izard,  J.  A.  8.,  obit.,  iv,  698. 

Iztaccihuatl,  ascent  of,  xiii,  550. 

JablocLkoff,  inventions  by.  i,  620 ; 

ii,  497 ;  iii,  278,  807 ;  obit.,  .xix, 

615. 
Jack,  Alexander  B.,  obit.,  xi,  685. 
Jack,  R.  L.,  X,  576. 
Jackson,  Mich.,  xv,  181. 
Jackson,  Miss.,  capture  of,  x,  425. 
Jackson,  A.  R.,  obit.,  xvii,  558. 
Jackson,  Bishop,  x,  20. 
Jackson,   C.   T.,  sketch,  v,  410; 

X.  402. 
Jackson,  Helen,  obit.,  x,  660. 
Jackson,  1.  W.,  obit.,  ii,  582. 
Jackson,  R.  H.,  obit.,  xvii,  553. 
Jackson,  Tfenn.,  xviii^  161. 
Jackson,  Thomas,  obit.,  xi,  718. 
Juckson,  Thomas  P.,  obit.,  i,  619. 
Jackson,  Timothy  1.,  obit.,  vi,  684. 
Jackson  Monument  Funds,  i,  802 ; 

xviii,  464. 


Jacksonville,  Fla.,  xiii,  165. 

Jacksonville,  111.,  xv,  131. 

Jacobj  B.,  v,  714. 

Jacobini,  CardinalL.j  obit.,  xii,  630. 

Jacobs,  J.  A.  M.,  obit.,  v,  600. 

Jacoby,  J.,  obit.,  ii,  603. 

Jacque.  C.  £.,  ooit.,  xix,  616. 

Jaoquel,  P.,  invention  by,  vi,  250. 

Jacques,  D.  H.,  obit.,  ii,  582. 

Jade,  xviii,  646. 

Jaguary,  i,  78. 

Jann,  Dr.,  x,  188. 

Jalapa,  Mexico,  view  of,  iii,  554. 

Jamaica,  viii,  820 ;  ix,  801 ;  xiii, 
839;  xiv,  403;  xvi,  863;  xvii, 
792;  political  excitement  in, 
802 ;  sugar -trade  of,  802 ;  x,  781 ; 
xii,  801. 

Jamba,  the  god,  x,  396. 

James  City  dispute,  xviii,  584. 

James,  Daniel,  obit.,  1,  619. 

James,  Sir  H.,  obit.,  ii,  604. 

James,  Henry,  sketch,  vii,  438. 

James,  Mr.,  xii,  310. 

Jameson,  J.  A.,  obit.,  xv,  651. 

Jameson,  M^jor,  xiii,  296. 

Jameson  oven,  tne,  x.  680. 

Jameson,  benar  £.,  obit.,  xi,  685. 
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Kava-kava,  xi,  291. 

Kavanag^h,  Julia,  obit.,  ii,  604, 

Kavvadias,  Prof.,  observations  by, 
ii,  82. 

Kay,  Sidney  de,  obit.,  xv,  651. 

Kaye,  Sir  tfohn  W.,  sketch,  i,  488. 

Kayser,  Dr.,  experiments  by,  x, 
588 ;  xi,  889. 

Kearney,  Dennis,  trial  of,  v,  77. 

Kearney,  Neb.,  xviii,  168. 

Keating  W.  V.,  obit.,  xix^  685. 

Keatinge,  Richard,  obit.,  i,  686. 

Kodes  (Kadesh),  ix,  28. 

Kedzie,  experiments  by,  vi,  852. 

Keegan,  W.,  obit.,  xv*  661. 

Keely,  George  W.,  obit.,  iii,  640. 

Keeley,  John  Worral^  xii,  407. 

Kecley  motor,  the,  xii,  407 ;  illus- 
trations, 408,  409. 

Keenc,  xv,  183. 

Keene,  C.  S.,  obit.,  xvi,  675. 

Keet,  II.,  use  of  title,  i,  25. 

Koewatin,  xviii,  478  ;  xix,  457. 

Keifcr,  experiments  by,  viii,  121. 

Keil,  Ernst,  obit.,  iii,  656. 

Keil,  Prof.  M.,  ix,  476. 

Keiley,  A.  M.,  appointment  of,  to 
Italy  and  Austria,  x,  70. 

Keim,  Theodor,  obit.,  iii,  656. 

KekuU,  theory  of,  vi,  92. 

Keller,  Father,  xii,  839. 

Keller,  Ferdinand,  obit.,  vi,  694. 

Keller,  George,  xi,  847. 

Keliey,  B.  F.,  obit.,  xvi,  682. 

Kelle'y,  Henry  B.,  obit.,  xix,  5S8. 

Keiley,  W.  D.,  obit.,  xv,  662. 

Kolline,  xi,  291. 

Kellogg,  Albert,  obit.,  xii,  698. 

Kellogg,  Ensign  IL,  obit.,  vii,  689. 

Kellogg,  Stephen  W.,  i,  204. 

Kellogg,  William  P.,  impeach- 
ment, i,  482 ;  protest^  v,  479. 

Kelly,  Eugene,  obit.^  xix,  688. 

Kelly,  John,  ooit.,  xi.  686. 

Kelly,  William,  sketcn,  xiii,  641. 

Kelso,  Jumes  J.,  sketch,  xiii,  641. 

Kelso,  Thomas,  obit.,  iii^  640. 

Kolton,  J.  C,  obit.,  xviii,  558. 

Kelung,  capture  of,  ix,  189-148. 

Kemble,  Frances  A.,  obit,  and 
port.,  xv'i,  581. 

Kemble,  W.  H.,  v,621. 

Kemen^  Mary  J.,  obit.j  xii,  693. 

Kemp,  invention  by,  vi,  265. 

Kemper,  I.  de  B.,  obit.,  i,  686, 

Kendall,  Ilonrv,  obit.,  xvii,  554. 

KendricK,  H.  L.,  obit.,  xvi,  632. 

Kendrick,  J.  R.,obit.,  xiv,  687. 

Kenia,  Mount,  ix,  347. 

Kenly,  John  R.,  obit.,  xvi,  638. 

Kenna,  John  E.,  obit.,  xviii,  5.58. 

Kcnnaway,  Sir  John,  xiii,  13. 

Kennedy,  Anthony,  obit.,  xvii,  554. 

Kennedy,  B.  II.,  sketch,  xiv,  664. 

Kennedy,  Hugh,  sketch,  xiii,  641. 

Kennedy,  James,  obit.,  xi,  719. 

Kennedy,  J.  C.  G.,  obit.,  xii,  593. 

Kennedy,  R.  W.,  invention  by,  xi, 
537. 

Kennedy,  W.  H.,  obit.,  xix,  584. 

Kennion,  John  W.,  obit.,  xi,  686. 

Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  xix,  139. 


Kent,  Edward,  obit.,  ii,  588. 

Kentucky,  in  each  volume  ;  views 
in,  i,  489,  440 ;  ii,  420,  421 ;  viii. 
468 ;  Louisville  registratioQ  act 
vetoed,  i,  488;  resources,  jre<>- 
logical  surveys,  ii.  420 :  iii,  470  ; 
navigation  of  tne  Kentucky 
Rivcrj  ii,  421 ;  strike  ^d  riot». 
421 ;  ill,  478 ;  election  of  aenAtor. 
ii,  422 ;  six  per  cent,  riite  ot  in- 
terest adopted,  iii,  468 ;  bill  for 
re-establishment  of  the  whip- 
ping-post, 469  ;  monument  to  J. 
C.  Breckinridge,  470;  act  on 
concealed  weapons,  470 ;  crop  of 
chufas,  472 :  extradition  caae  in 
court,  478, 475 ;  the  State  ^riHon, 
iv,  589 ;  contract  system,  vi,  470 ; 
Buford  trial,  iv,  541 ;  agricultural 
college  founded,  v,  422;  exclu- 
sion of  negro  juron,  424 ;  negro 
voters,  vii,  461 ;  prosecution  of 
lottery  adveitiners.  v,  425 ;  regu- 
lators, 426 ;  lyncning  attempt, 
viij  453;  southern  exposition, 
viii,  464;  coal-mining,  x,  516; 
school,  xi,  467 ;  to^oeo  and 
liquors,  467 ;  atrocities  in  Rowan 
County,  xii,  410,  411 ;  popula- 
tion, XV,  472;  xvi,  404;  consti- 
tutional convention,  xv,  474; 
xvij  405;  the  new  con^titDtion, 
xvii,  378;  local  oj>tion,  xviii,  424. 

Keoifh.  W.,  obit.,  iii,  656. 

KeokuK.  XV,  138. 

Kep,  or  Lang  Kep,  battle  at,  x.  24. 
26  ;  attacked  by  Chinese,  S7. 

Kephir,  fermented  milk,  ix,  121. 

Keppler,  Joseph^  obit.,  xix,  584. 

Keren,  xi,  1 ;  xh,  1. 

Kcridec,  Count  de^  obit.,  iii,  656. 

Kerkapoly,  K.,  obit.,  xvii,  696. 

Kerki,  Russian  occupation,  xii,  7. 

Kermadec  islands,  annexation  of. 
by  Great  Britain,  xi,  60. 

Kernan,  Francis,  obit.,  xvii,  ^54. 

Kemer,  Dr.,  death  of,  xii,  217. 

Kerosene,  improved  test  for  dan- 
gerous, viii,  464 ;  illu^tnition>. 
464,  465. 

Kerr,  Col.  James  K.,  obit.,  !.  619. 

Kerr,  Dr.,  experiments  by,  vi,  289. 

Kerr,  John  B.,  obit.,  iii,  640. 

Kerr.  Michael  C,  sketch,  i,  441. 

Kersnaw,  J.  B.,  obit.,  xix,  oH4. 

Kesem,  x,  86. 

Keteltas,  Eugene,  obit.,  i,  619. 

Ketteler,  W.  E.,  obit.,  ii,  604. 

Key,  Sir  A.  C,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 

Key,  David  M.,  sketchy  ii,  422. 

Key  West,  illustration,  i,  800. 

Keyhole,!  uminous,  xvi,  706. 

Keyser,  Ephraim,  xi,  347. 

Keyt,  Dr.  A.  T..  ix,  656. 

Khafra,  pvramia  of,  ix,  21. 

Khalifah-ben-Said,  obit.,  xv,  i&t<l. 

Khamc,  Chief,  x,  88. 

Khan  of  Khelat,  deposed,  xviii, 
404. 

Khartoum,  x,  809,  318 ;  fall  of,  l\, 
299-804;  x,  819;  xi,  810;  views 
of,  viii,  299:  ix,  2«9. 

Khedive,  private  debt  of  the,  i. 
245 ;  accree  on  commi)(6ion  •>! 
inquiry,  iii,  264. 

Khemnis  necropolis,  the.  ix,  22. 

Khcta,  the,  or  Hittites,  ix,  28. 

Khiva,  Russian  protectorate,  x,  2. 

Khqja-Saleh,  x,  4. 

Khokan,  annexed  to  Russia^  i.  41 
775,  776 ;  discoveries,  ii,  326. 
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Khoniaaan,  people  of,  in  favor  of 

aunexation  to  Russia,  x,  10. 
Khotan  River,  exploration  of  the, 

xii,  309. 
Khoecatcn,  palace  of,  xvii,  13. 
Kidd,  J.,  invention  by,  iii,  88. 
Kidder,  V.  P.,  obit.,  xvi,  633. 
Kiddle,  H.,  obit.,  xvi,  638. 
Kiel,  naval  station  at,  ii,  279. 
Kiel,  Friedrich,  obit.,  x,  663. 
Kienilf,  impeachment  of,  ix,  751. 
Ki&^ling,  K.  I.,  observations  by, 

X,  581,682;  xi,  54. 
Kiev,  disturbance  at  the  University 

of,  ix,  711. 
Kilauea,  Mount,  eruption,  ix,  389. 
Kilimandjaro,  Mount,  ix^  347,  544 ; 

X,  796 ;  station  on,  xviii,  337. 
Kilpatrick,  Gen.    See  Peru,  Chili, 

etc,  vi,  738. 
Ki-Lua.  battle  at.  x,  26. 
Kimball,  C.  P.,  obit.,  xvi,  633. 
Kimball,  Eufrene,  obit.,  vii.  639. 
Kimball,  R.  B.,  obit,   ana  port., 

XV it,  555. 
Ktmberley,  £arl  of,  sketch,  v,  426. 
Kimberley,  South  AOica,  x,  135. 
Kina-balu  Lake,  xii,  312. 
Kinder^rtens.  xii.  232;  fVee.ard 

workingman^s  school,  New  \  ork, 

234. 
Kindler,  Albert,  sketch,  i.441. 
Kin^,  Alice,  obit.,  xLx,  616. 
Kin;;,  Claivnce,  explorations  by,  v, 

297  ;  X,  402,  403. 
Kincr,   £.   A.,  inventions  bv,  iii, 

275;  iv,  339. 
King,  Francis  T.,  obit.,  xvi,  633. 
KinsT,  John  H.,  sketch,  xili,  642. 
King,  John  P.,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 
King,  Louisa  W.,  obit.,  iii,  641. 
KincT,  K.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  652. 
King,  Richard,  i,  323  ;  obit,  636. 
King,  Rufus,  obit.,  i,  619. 
King  Karl  Land,  x,  898. 
King  of  Prussia,  power  of,  mani- 
fests, vii,  354. 
King  William's  Land,  x^  69. 
Kingdom,  J.  M.,  ubit.,  i,  620. 
Kinglake,  A.  W.,  obit.,  xvi,  675. 
Kingsbury,  Benj.,  obit.,  xi,  687. 
King's  Daughters,  xiii,  464. 
Kingsland.  A.  C,  obit.,  iii,  641. 
Kingslcy,  Henrv,  sketcn,  i,  441. 
Kingsley,  W.  0.,  viii,  311  ;  obit., 

x,  650. 
King's  Sons,  the,  xiii,  464. 
Kingston,  Canada,  view  of,  i,  234; 

XV,  184. 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  xii,  123. 
Kinipple,  W.  R.,  x,  332. 
Kinloch,  Eliza,  obit.,  xii,  693. 
Kinloch,  R.  A.,  obit.,  xvi,  633. 
Kinney,  Elizabeth  C,  obit.,  xiv, 

637. 
Kinney,  explorations  by,  iv,  400. 
Kinney,  W.  B.,  obit.,  v^  593. 
Kinny,  Maty  C,  obit.,  ii,  583. 
Kinsella,  T.,  obit.,  ix,  608. 
Kip,  W.  I.,  obit.,  xviii,  558. 
Kirbv,  Timothy,  obit.,  i,  620. 
Kirchnoff,  Qustav  Robert,  spectro- 
scopic   observations,    vi,    242 ; 

sketch  and  portrait,  xil,  412. 
Kirkbride,  T.  8.,  obit.,  viii,  590. 
Kirkham,  R.  W.,  obit.,  xviii,  559. 
Kirkland,  Joseph,  obit.,  xlx,  584. 
Kirkland.  schemo  of.  ix,  632. 
Klrkwooa,  S.  J.,  sketch,  i,  412; 

obit.,  xix,  584. 
Kirsner,  L.,  obit.,  i,  636. 
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Kir  wan,  D.  J.,  obit.,  i,  620. 

Kissam,  Agnes  A.,  obit.,  xiii,  642. 

Kitchen,  W.  K.,  obit,  i,  620. 

Kitchener,  Lieut,  survev  oi  Pales- 
tine, ii,  325 ;  x,  319,'  820 ;  xiii, 
293 

Kitson.  H.,  xi,  846. 

Kjoldahl,  X,  156. 

Klapka,  Qeorg,  obit.,  xvii,  596. 

KlcDs,  experiments,  iv,  414. 

Klein,  Dr.,  investigations,  iv,  442. 

Klein,  Julius  L..  sketch,  i,  441. 

Klein,  Tobias,  xii,  326. 

Kleiner,  Dr.,  invention  by,  iii, 482. 

Kleist-Retzow,  obit,  xvii^  696. 

Kienze,  H.  von,  obit,  xvii,  596. 

Klinkerfuss,  w.,  obit,  ix,  617. 

Klossofsky,  M.,  xi,  645. 

Klutshak,  II.  W..  obit,  xv,  652. 

Knapp,  M.  M.,  obit.,  xvii,  655. 

Kuaus.  Ludwig.  x^  367 ;  xi,  347. 

Knebei,  Baron,  obit,  xv,  681. 

Knickerbocker,  D.  B.,  obit,  xix, 
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Knight,  C.  F.,  obit,  xvi,  684. 

Knight,  E.  C.  obit,  xvii,  656. 

Knights  of  Inaustry,  xvii,  874. 

Knights   of  Labor,    x,  616;    xii. 

Knights  of  Pythias,  x,  618. 

Knit  cloths,  viii,  466;  illustrations, 

466,  467. 
Knoodt,  F.  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  664. 
Knorr,  Admiml,  x,  122. 
Knorr,  Ludwig,  x,  298. 
Knorre,  discoveries,  i,  46 ;  v,  34. 
Knowles,  Kaye,  collection  of,  xii, 

278. 
Knox,  J.  J.,  obit,  xvii,  656. 
Knox,  John  J.,  obit,  i,  620. 
Knox,  Samuel  K.,  obit,  viii,  591. 
KnoxviUe,  Tenn.,  xii,  123. 
Knudsen,  C.  W.,  obit,  xix,  585. 
Knutsen,  K.,  x,  398;  xi,  873. 
Koch,  C.  J.,  obit,  xix,  686. 
Koch,  Dr.  Robert,  experiments  bv, 

iii,  388 ;  iv,  442 ;  vii,  799 ;  ix,  93, 

143,  496,  497,  663 ;  x,  800 ;  skelcii 

and  port.,  xv,  474. 
Koch,  U.  A.,  obit,  i,  636. 
Krchly,  Hermann,  sketch,  i,  442. 
Kohat  Pass,  opened,  ii,  5. 
Kohl,  Friedrich,  obit,  i,  636. 
Kohl,  Johann  G..  obit.,  iii,  656. 
Kohn,  invention  by,  iii,  275. 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  xvi,  157. 
Kola-nut,  caffeine  in  the,  viii,  118. 
Kolbe,  A.  W.  H.,  ix,  424. 
Kollmann,  experiments  by,  x,  691. 
Komaroff,  Gen.,  x,  5,  6,  8,  9. 
Kompert,  Leopold,  obit.,  xi,  719. 
Kunig,  F.,  experiments  by,  vi^  670. 
KOnig,  G.  A.,  discovery  by,  vi,  18. 
Kunig,  Herbert,  obit,  i,  637. 
Kdniggrotz,  battle  of,  x,  382. 
Kftnigsraark-Plaue,  obit,  i,  637. 
Konn,  invention  b^,  iv,  339. 
Konovaloff,  M.,  xii,  103. 
Koppen,  Prof.,  xii,  489. 
Koppemagcl,  C.,  obit,  xvi,  634. 
Korb-Weidenhcim,  Baron,  iv,  60. 
Korea.    See  Corea. 
Kos«el,  experiments  by,  viii,  119; 

xii,  671. 
Kossuth,  Louis,  sketch  and  port., 

xix,  400. 
Kostenko,    Col.,    explorations    in 

Khokan,  ii,  825. 
Kostomaroff,  N.  L.,  obit,  x,  668. 
Kovalcnsky,D.  E.,i,  323. 
Krabbe,  N.  C,  obit.,  i,  687. 


Knueffskl,  A.,  sketch,  xiv.  664. 
KraKatoa,  eruption  of,  viii,  626; 

connection  with  the  red  light, 

626 ;  ix.  63 ;  X,  48,  401,  582, 
Krapotchkin,  assassination,  iv,  683. 
Krapotkine,  Prince,  imprisonment 

of,  vii,  326;  trial,  viu,  368. 
Krosczcwskij  Joseph  Ignatius,  trial 

of,    for  high  treason,  ix,  358; 

obit.,  xii,  632. 
Kraton,  capture  of,  x,  626. 
Kratschner,  experiments,  vi,  75 
Krauel,  Dr.,  x,  420. 
KrauM,  G.  A.,  explorations  by,  viii, 

886;  xii.  805. 
Krehbiel,  Helen  0.,  obit,  xix,  585. 
Krekel,  Arnold,  sketch,  xiii,  61 
Krelin^,  Auga*<t,  sketch,  i,  442. 
Kremlm,  the,  illustration,  ii,  687. 
Kreniser,  Dr.,  x,  582. 
Kremsier,  Moravia,  meeting  of  two 

emperors  at,  x,  69 ;  reason  tor  ab- 
sence of  the  third,  x,  70. 
Kriegk,  G.  L.,  obit,  in,  656. 
Kries,  experiments,  vi,  748. 
Krikor.  Odian  E.,  obit,  xii,  682. 
Kronecker,  H.,  ix,  654. 
Kr&dener,  Baron,  sketch,  ii,  422; 

obit.,  xvi,  675. 
Krueger,  Dr.,  ix,  62. 
Kruegcr,  S.  J.  P.,  ix,  118. 
Krug,  Anna  C,  obit,  ii,  604. 
KrOger,  K.  W.,  obit,  i,  687. 
Krupp,  Alfred,  obit,  xii,  682, 
Krass,  G..  xii,  101,  111. 
Kruzof  Islaod,  voloano  on,  xi,  381. 
Krzyzanowski,  W.,  obit,  xii,  594. 
Kuang-Tri,  massacre  at,  x,  81. 
Kubuohu,  Prof.,  ix,  46, 
Kuechler,  ix,  358. 
Kuenen.  A.,  obit,  xvi,  675. 
Kufeit  battle  at,  x,  319. 
Kuh,  Emil,  obit,  i,  637. 
Ktkhne,  observations,  viii,  635. 
Ktihner,  R..  obit,  iii,  657. 
Kukenam.  Mount,  ix,  539. 
Ku-klux,  law,  vii,  467;  cases,  viii, 

474. 
Kula,  engagement  ot,  x,  728. 
Kuligan,  Fort,  taken,  x,  117. 
Kulja,  restoration  of,  to  China,  iv, 

144;  V,  101 ;  vi,  107,  800;  revolt 

in,  X,  178. 
Kuniunduros,  i,  867,  868, 
Kuntz.  Dr.,  xii,  674. 
Kuo-Tung-tao,  recalled,  iv,  145. 
Kurdj4,  insurrection  of,  v,  628 ;  vi, 

781 ;  rescue  of  ObeiduUah  by,  vii, 

805. 
Kurile  Islands,  exchanged  for  Sag< 

halion,  i,  427. 
Kuro-Siwo,  the.    See  Gulf  Stream,  * 

Pacific. 
Kurupatkin,  Capt,  explorations  of, 

ii,  326. 
Kusaio  Island,  ruins  in,  x,  139, 140. 
Kushan,  destroyed  by  earthquake, 

picture  ot,  xviii,  614.       • 
Kutschker,  Cardinal,  obit,  vi,  695. 
Kwangsi,  revolt  in,  iii,  101;  iv, 

143. 
Kwang!«u,  Emperor,  ix,  136.    Ste 

under  China. 

Labastida,  P.  A.,  obit.,  xvi,  676. 
Labels,  x,  683. 

Labiehe,  £.  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 
I^abor,  Chinese.    See  Chinese. 
Labor,  Church,  xviii,  426. 
Labor  Dav,  xiii,  609. 
Laborerb'  Lien  Act,  iv,  845. 
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Labor  Legislation,  in  Franco,  viii, 
869 :  in  Qcrmany,  vii,  854,  856 : 
in  Eni^land,  411 ;  in  the  Unitea 
States,  xi,  260;  xii,  85,  444;  in 
Belgium,  xii,  66;  limit  of  work- 
ing^ay,  ix,  69,  68. 

Labor,  movements  and  agitations 
of,  iii,  73;  v,  77;  vii,  458;  x, 
72;  m,  88,  178,  260,  359,  889, 
405;  XV,  54,  896,  786;  foreign 
contract,  x,  281 ;  for  tiie  unem- 

gloyed,  X,  147;  black,  in  the 
outhern  Pacific,  x,  62 ;  wages 
of,  in  Japan.  507;  Convention, 
xiVj  791 ;  xvi,  89 ;  of  Colorado, 
xviii,  178 ;  disturbances,  xvi,  889 ; 
Exchange^  the,  xviii^  824 ;  inter- 
ests in  Missouri,  xviii,  499 ;  riot 
in  Illinois,  xviii,  898 ;  in  Louisi- 
ana, xix,  448. 

Labor  Statistics,  Missouri,  Bureau 
ofj  iv^  641 ;  New  York,  viii,  670 ; 
Michigan,  vii,  540 ;  national,  ix, 
192;  xiii,  509. 

Labor  Strikes,  1,  649;  ii,  421,  428, 
680,  686,  760;  iii,  407;  iv,  714» 
717;  V,  119;  vl,  616;  vii,  506, 
614 ;  X,  672 ;  xi,  482, 455 ;  xii,  66, 
876,  742  U  »eq.  See  also  Labor, 
vii,  458. 

Labor  troubles,  xiii,  747 ;  xiv,  419, 
471 ;  xvii,  514 ;  xix,  880 ;  in  Spain, 
xvi.  805;  in  Austria-Hungar^v, 
xviii,  65 ;  in  Alabama,  xix,  4 ;  in 
Colorado^  xix,  147;  in  New 
York,  xviii,  522;  in  Oregon,  xviii, 
598;  in  Pennsylvania,  610;  in 
Tennensee,  710. 

Labor,  United  States  Department 
of,  established,  xiii^  284. 

Laboring- men,  idle,  m  San  Fran> 
dsoo,  iii,  69. 

Laboi^tramc  in  the  Pacific^  x,  62. 

Laboulaye,  £.  £.  L.,  obit.,  viii, 
600. 

Labrador,  xiii,  484 ;  map  of,  465 ; 
Qrand  Falls  of,  xvi^  570. 

Labre,  Alexander,  obit.,  xvii,  556. 

Labuan,  xiv,  899;  xv,  404;  xvi, 
848;  xvii,  826. 

Labye,  L.,  invention  by,  vi,  258. 

Lace,  iron-casting  upon,  xii,  486. 

Lachat,  Eugene,  obit.,  xi,  719. 

Laohner,  F.,  obit.,  xv,  682. 

Liiooste,  M.,  obit.,  x,  668. 

Laoouperie,  J.  de,  obit.,  xix,  616. 

La  Cour,  telephone,  i,  740. 

Lacressonniere,  obit.,  xviii,  582. 

Lacrosse,  x,  518;  illustrations,  519. 

La  Crosse.  Wis.,  xvi,  158. 

Lacroix,  r.,  obit.,  ix,  617. 

Lactate  Qf  quinine,  x,  299. 

Lactic  aeid,  xii,  678. 

Ladd,  William  S.,  obit,  xviii,  559. 

Ladoue,<r.  C.  F.  de,  obit.^  ii,  604. 

Ladroy t/ Cossimer,  obit.,  li,  588. 

Ladrone  Islands,  xii,  818. 

LaesAO^,  F.,  observations,  x,  88. 

La  Farge,  John,  ix,  242,  243. 

La  Fayette,  Ind.,  xvi,  158. 

Lafavctte,  Oscar  dc,  obit.,  vi,  695. 

La  ]*lesche.  Frank,  ix,  45. 

Laflin,  Luther,  obit.,  i,  620 

Lager,  M.,  x,  6. 

La  uitte,  Vioomte,  obit.,  iii,  667. 

La  Horie,  Gen.,  x.  480. 

Lalirbush,  Capt.  F.,  obit,  ii,  588. 

Laing,  Mai.^urder  of,  vi,  828. 

Laidley,  T.  T.  S.,  obit.,  xi,  687. 

Laighton,  Albert,  obit,  xii,  594. 

Laird,  Jame^,  sketch,  xiv,  688* 


Lake  Chad,  the  race  for,  xviii,  881. 

Lalla  Bookn,  Queen  of  Tasmania, 
i,  53.. 

Lalo,  Edouard,  obit,  xvii,  596. 

Lfgoux,  11.,  X,  156. 

Lake  Crater,  xi,  881. 

Lake  Suai,  outlet,  xii,  804. 

Lama,  the,  x,  396. 

Lamar,  L.  Q.  C,  sketch,  x,  767; 
portrait,  764;  obit,  and  port., 
xviii,  559. 

Lamarmora,  Marcbese  di,  obit.,  iii, 
657. 

Lamater,  Do,  John,  obit,  ii^  588. 

Lamb,  Martha  J.,  obit,  xviii,  559. 

Lamberton,  R.  A.,  obit,  xviii,  559. 

Lambert,  Sir  J.,  obit,  xvii,  596. 

Lambeth  Conference,  xiii,  16. 

Lambkin,  J.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 

Lambros,  M.,  x,  87. 

Laroington,  Baron,  obit,  xv,  682. 

Lamont,  iJaniel  S.,  sketch  and 
port.,  xviii,  735. 

Lamont,  George  D.,  obit.,  i,  620. 

Lamon,  Ward  H.,  obit,  xviii,  559. 

La  Motto,  C.  E.,  obit,  xii,  594. 

Lamperti,  F.,  obit,  xvii,  596. 

Lamport,  W.  H.,  obit,  xvi,  684. 

Lamps,  electric,  ix.  304,  805.  See 
also  Electric  Ligntins^. 

Lamson,  W.  S.,  invention,  xii,  94. 

Lamu  question,  the,  xiv,  882. 

Lamy,  John  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  growth  of,  xi,  171. 

Lanciani.  BodoUb.  xi,  85. 

Land  Bill,  in  Caliromia,  v,  71. 

Landerer,  F.  X.^  obit,  x,  668. 

Land  Grant  Forteiturcs,  x,  244 ;  xi, 
268 ;  XV,  236. 

Land  Grant  Bailroads,  xii,  202. 

Land-Grants,  in  Oregon,  v,  612; 
old,  in  New  Mexico,  viii,  565; 
to  railroads,  ix,  214;  xii,  202; 
revoked,  ix,  214 ;  xii,  777.  See 
Land  Grant  Railroads. 

Land.  Harvey'  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 

Landnolt,  xii,  108. 

Landing  stage,  a  novel,  xiv,  292. 

Land  Laws,  in  Denmark,  vi,  211 ; 
in  India,  vi,  422 ;  viii^  441 ;  in 
New  South  Wales,  viii,  85;  in 
Roumania,  viii,  698  ;  in  Russia, 
viii,  706:  in  Great  Britain,  x, 
521 :  in  Ireland,  525  ^  in  Scot- 
lana.  627 ;  in  Australia,  ix,  58, 
59 ;  m  Bengal,  x,  8,  495,  627  ]  in 
Bosnia,  ix,  64,  65:  in  United 
States,  X,  628 ;  xi,  577.  See 
Land  Tenure. 

Land  League,  arrest  of  Icadere,  vi, 
367,  868;  clergy  on,  vi,  867; 
viii.  418 ;  Ladies',  vii.  868. 

Landlord  and  Tenant,  English  law 
of,  X,  526. 

Land-owner  ministry,  the,  in  Den- 
mark, X,  290. 

Land-purchase  act.  xiii,  898. 

Land  Reform,  in  Groat  Britain,  x, 
456-458. 

Lands  borough,  W.,  obit,  xi,  719. 

Landsecr,  C,  obit^  iv,  700. 

Laudsecr,  Sir  Edwin,  xi,  845. 

Landseer,  Thomas,  obit,  v,  600. 

Lands,  laws  on  mineral,  vi,  76; 
public,  i,  84 ;  iv,  880 ;  v,  25,  271 ; 
vi,  300,  597 ;  xiii,  466 ;  xvii,  746 ; 
in  Mexico,  x,  590 ;  allied  title 
frauds  in  West  Virginia,  vii, 
835 ;  unlawful  occupancy  ol  pub- 
lic, X,  241 ;  allotment  of,  to  In- 
dians, xii,  205 ;  meas  ires  to  re- 


strict the  ownership  of^  in  the 

territories,  to  American  citixens, 

xii.  206. 
Lana  system,  Torrens,  x,  674. 
Land-tax,  cqualuEation  of  the,  in 

Italy,  xi,  453. 
Land  Tenure  in  Europe,  vi,  472. 
Land  titles  in  Arizona,  xix,  29. 
Land-transfer,  s^'stem  of^  x,  674. 
Landwehr,  the,  in  AuKtna,  ix,  63. 
Lane,  Charles,  xiii,  11. 
Lane,  Edward  W..  sketch,  i,  442. 
Lane,  Uenry  S.,  ooit,  vi,  684. 
Lane,  James  C.  sketchy  xiii,  842. 
Lane,  Joseph,  sketch,  vi,  475. 
Lane-Fox  Electric  Lamp,  vii,  275. 
Lanfrey,  P.,  obit,  ii,  6j>4. 
Lang,  lieiurich,  obit,  i,  637. 
Lang,  Louis,  obit,  xviii,  560. 
Langdon,  C.  C,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 
Langenbeck.  B.,  otnt^  xii,  632. 
Lander,  Karl,  obit,  xii,  682. 
Latnewicz,  Marian,  obit.,  xii,  6S2. 
Lang  Kep,  battle  at,  x,  24,  25. 
Langley,  J.  N.,  experiments  bv, 

vi,  749,  750. 
Langley,  J.  W.,  x,  149 ;  xi,  44. 
Langlev,  S.  P.,  observations  br, 

iii,  85 ;  vii,  83 ;  viii,  526 ;  ix,  48, 
.  589;  xi,  49^  55,  57;  xii,  31,  45; 

address,  xihj  44. 
Langlois,  M.,  ix,  844. 
Langson,  battle  at,  x,  25,  26. 
Language  question,  the,  xiii,  86. 
Language- war    in     Aiistiia-H an- 
gary, xii.  62. 
Lanier,  Sianey,  obit,  vi,  685. 
Lanigan,  Geoigo  T..  obit,  xi,  6S7. 
Lanoline,  xi,  291 ;  xii,  105,  670. 
Lansdowne,  Marquis  of,  viii,  S3 ; 

sketch,  with  portrait,  viii,  468 ; 

xii,  888. 
Lansing;,  Mich.,  capitol  at,  illustrc- 

tion,  i,  652;  xvh,  112. 
Lantanine,  xi,  291. 
Lanza,  Gen.,  xiii,  3. 
Lanza,  Signor,  obit,  vii,  646. 
La  Perouae,  ixj  275. 
Lapham,  Eibridire  G.,  aketch,  vi, 

648;  obit,  xv,~ 652. 
Lapham.  W.  B.,  obit,  xix,  585. 
Lapps,  tne,  proposal  to  remove,  to 

Greenlana,  ix,  348. 
Larabit,  M.  D.,  obit,  i,  637. 
Laramie  City,  xiv,  152;  PeDifen- 

tiaiy,  xix,  792. 
Larcom,   Lucy,  obit,   and   port., 

xviii,  560. 
L'Argar,  discoveries  at,  xii,  2S. 
Lanreau,  explorations,  i,  832. 
Larivi^re,  P.  C,  sketch,  i,  442. 
Larkin.  observations,  vii,  34. 
La  Roohettc.  E.  dc,  obit,  1.  637. 
Larremore,  R.  L.,  obit,  xviii,  660. 
Larscn,  experimentH,  viii,  113. 
L'Artigue*s  sintrle  railway,  illus- 
tration, xi,  320. 
Larynx,  intubation  of,  ix,  748 ;  x, 

743. 
Losa^ni,  Cardinal,  death  of,  x,  713. 
La  Salle,  Illinois,  xix,  139. 
Laszird,  ix.  5 ;  illustration.  5. 
Laskcr,  Eduara,  retirement  of^  viii, 

395;  sketch,  viii.  468;  incident 

in  Congress,  ix,  225,  359. 
Lassalle,  Charles*,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 
La<«8en,  Christian,  sketch,  ij,442. 
Lastevrie,  Marquis,  obit,  viii,  6  M. 
Los  Vegas,  xv,  184. 
Latch,  gravity,  ill.,  xii,  653. 
Latham,  B.  6.,  sketch ,  xiii,  661. 
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Latitude,  variation  of,  xvii,  89. 


Latto,  Thomaa  C.^  obit.,  xix,  585. 
Laube,  H.,  obit,  iz,  617. 
Lauderdale,  Earl  of,  obit.,  iii,  657. 
Launav,  Count,  obit.,  xvii,  596. 
Launchea,  electric,  xviii,  282. 
I^urens,  J.  P.,  x,  859 ;  xi^  848. 
Laurent}  Francis,  obit.,  xii,  688. 
I^urentie,  P.  S.^  sketcn,  i,  448. 
Laurie,  A.  P.,  xii,  110. 
Lauzanne,  de  Vaux-BouBse),  Che- 
valier de,  obit.,  ii.  604. 
Laval,  University  ot,  difficulty  con 

ccming,  viiL  695. 
Laveleye,  E.  L.,  obit.,  xvi,  676. 
Laveau,  Marie,  obit.^  vi,  685. 
Laviirerie,  C.  A.,  obit.,  xvii,  596. 
I^voesium,  new  metal,  ii.  502. 
Law  and  Order  League,  xii,  418. 
Law,  Constitutional,  International 
Arbitration,  viii,  469 ;  Weil  and 
La   Abra  oases,    ibid. ;    Legal- 
Tender  Acts,  471 ;  power  of  Con- 
greoB  in  elections,  474;    recent 
progress,  vi,  475 ;   vii,  467 ;  ix, 
425 ;  constitutional,  xi,  467. 
I^iw,  recent  books  on.    See  Litera 

ture,  in  every  volume. 
I^wes,  explorntions  of.  i,  880. 
Lawrence,  Albert  Qallatin,  obit., 

xii,  594. 
Lawrence,  Effingham,  obit.  ^  iii,  641. 
Lawrence,  Eugene,  obit.,  xix^  585. 
Lawrence,  Oeoriro  A.,  obit.,  i,  687. 
Lawrence,  J.  L.  fli..  Baron,  sketch, 

iv,  548. 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  n,  172. 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  xi.  172. 
Lawrence,  W.  B.,  sketch,  vi,  488. 
Laws  ac^inst  Foreigners  in  Buasia, 

xu,  724. 
Laws,  Charles  A.,  obit.,  xii,  595. 
Laws  of  War,  ana  Bed  Cross  Soci- 
eties, vii,  715. 
1>uws,  State,  codification  of  Now 
York,  iii,  615;  revUion  of  Ver- 
mont^   V,    708:    compilation   of 
Michigan,  vi,  575. 
Lawson,  D.  T.,  experiments  of.  vi, 
259 ;  theory  of  boiler  explosions, 
vii,  296. 
Lawt^on,  James  A.,  obit.,  xii,  638. 
Lawson,  Sir  Wilfrid,  ix,  872. 
Lawsuits  against  United  States,  vii, 

460. 
Lay,  Henry  C,  obit.,  x,  650. 
Lay.  Mr.,  invention  by,  ii,  719. 
Layi  O.  I.,  obit.,  xv,  662. 
Layard,   Sir  A.  II.,   x,  140,  143 ; 

obit,  and  port.,  xlx,  616. 
I^yoock,  TnoDias,  obit,  i,  687. 
laymen's  League,  xi^  21. 
Lay  ton,  Caleb  B.,  obit.,  xii,  595. 
Lazarus,  Emma,  obit.,  xii,  414. 
Lazaru.s,  J.  H..^  obit.,  xvi,  684. 
Lazeano,  Admiral  F.,  x,  188. 
Lea,  Albert,  obit.,  xvi,  635. 
Lea,  Carey,  Xj  168 ;  xii,  105. 
Lea,  Isaac,  obit.,  xi,  687. 
Lead  and  silver  process,  viii,  531. 
Lead- poisoning,  iv,  4;  viii,  116;  x, 

161 
I^ad,  use.  of,  in  prehistoric  times, 
ix,  28 ;  market,  481 ;  xviii,  4a4. 
See  also  under  Metallurtry. 
Leadville,  growth  of,  iv,  161 ;  mines, 

vi,  118;  XV,  135. 
League  of  the  emperors,  xi,  891. 


Leazuc  of  Patriots,  xiv,  885. 
Leaxe,  Martin,  ix,  25. 
Leaming,  J.  B.,  obit.,  xvii,  556. 
Leander  McCormick  Observatory, 

vii,  41. 
Learned,  A.  F.,  obit.,  xvi,  685. 
Lease,  Mrs.,  and  Governor  of  Kan- 
sas, xix,  392. 
Leather-lx>ard,  iv,  662. 
Letivenworth,  xi,  172. 
Leavenworth,  Eliza  Warner,  obit., 

xii,  595. 
I^banon,  Pa.j  xviii ,  168. 
Lcbel,  N.,  obit.,  xvi,  676. 
Leblanc,  Louis,  obit.,  xi,  719. 
Leblond,  Desir4  M^aerie,  obit.,  xi, 

720. 
Leboeuf,  Edmond,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiii,  472. 
Le  Bon,  experiments,  viii.  116. 
Lebranc's  process  lor  carbonate  of 

soda,  xii,  108. 
Lebreton,  £.  C.  obit.,  i,  637. 
Le  Caron,  Henri,  obit.,  xix^  616. 
Lecense,  J.  N.  A.,  obit.,  iii,  657. 
Lechesn<;,  xii,  488. 
Leclercq,  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  664. 
Looompte,  S.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  842. 
Leconte  de  Lisle,  C.  M.  K.,  obit., 

xix,  617. 
Le  Conte,  John,  obit,  and  port., 

xvi,  635. 
Le  Conte,  John  L.,  obit.,  viii,  591. 
Le  Conte,  Joseph,  port.,  xvii,  20. 
LecoQ,  discovery  by,  vi,  98. 
Ledebur,  observations  of^  xi,  534. 
Lederer,  Joachim,  obit.,  i,  687. 
Ledochowski,  Cardinal,  ix,  856. 
Ledochowski,  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  664. 
Lee,  Alfred,  obit.,  xii,  595. 
Lee,  Charles  T.,  x,  156. 
Lee,  Henr}*,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 
Lee,  John  D.,  obit.,  ii,  588. 
Lee,  Mary  W.,  obit.,  xviii,  560. 
Lee,  Bobert  E.,  estate  of,  vii,  460 ; 
monument  to,  i,  802 ;  x,  427, 429 ; 
indictment,  481. 
Lee,  S.  S.,  obit.,  xvii,  556.    , 
Lee,  W.  H.  F.,  obit.,  xvi,  635. 


408 ;  xvi,  868 ;  xvii,  798 

Le  Faure,  A.,  obit.,  vi,  695. 

Lefcbre,  Jules,  x,  858 ;  xii,  276. 

Lefcbrc-Durun^,  obit.,  ii,  605. 

Lefferts,  Ccl.  Marshall,  obit.,  i,  620. 

Lo  F16,  A.  E.  C,  obit.,  xii,  638. 

Lefranc,  experiments  by,  viii,  118. 

LcfVanc,  P.  J.,  obit.,  ii,  605. 

LelVoy,  E.  C,  obit.,  xvi,  676. 

Lcga£:neur.  H.  M.  1..  obit.,  i,  688. 

Legal  Tenaer.  United  States  notes 
a:;,  iv,  367 ;  legality  of  their  issue, 
iv,  835 ;  during  the  rebellion,  vii, 
399;  acts  on,  viii,  471. 

Le  Gcndre,  L^once,  obit.,  xviii,  582, 

Lcfrer,  M.,  ix,  478. 

Lcg^ett,  Francis  A.,  obit.,  i,  620. 

Legislative  Assemblies,  Creation 
and  Disciplinary  Power  of.  See 
Disciplinary  Power,  vii,  194. 

Legislative  authority,  contempt  of, 
X,  261. 

Lejfislativc,  Executive,  and  Judi- 
cial Appropriation  Bill,  iv,  234- 
249;  in  extra  session,  274-288; 
President's  veto,  iv,  2b9: 
amended  bill,  291,  292;  judicial 
nppix>prif.tion  bill,  292;  vetoed, 
204. 


Lehmann  Pasha,  obit.,  ii,  605. 
l^idv,  J.,  obit,  and  port.,  xvi,  686. 
Leigh,  Egerton,  obit.,  688. 
Leighton,  Sir  Frederick,  x,  809; 

xi,  344,  846;  xii,  276. 
Leinster,  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Duke 

of,  obit^  xviii,  682. 
Leitrim,  Earl  of,  murder  of,  iii,  406. 
Leland,  Henry,  obit.,  ii,  588. 
Leland,  Geor»3  S.,  obit.,  vii,  689. 
Leleiohoku.  W.  P.,  obit.,  ii,  605. 
Lemairc,  Philippe,  obit.,  v,  600. 
Lemaire,  Pierre  A.,  obit.,  xii,  688. 
Lemaitre,  Fr^eric,  sketch,  i,  448. 
Lemnos,  inscriptions  in,  xi,  84. 
Lemoinne,  J.,  obit.,  xvii,  597. 
Lemon-juice,  antipyretic,  ix,  271. 
Lena  Delta,  the,  ix,  848. 
l^ndenfeld.  Dr.  von,  ix,  646. 
Lennox,  Lord,  obit.,  ii,  605. 
Lenormant,  F.,  obit.,  viii,  601. 
Lenox,  James,  sketch,  v,  426. 
Lenox,  Samuel,  obit.,  i,  620. 
Lenox  Library,  v,  427. 
Lenstr6m,  experiments,  viii,  29. 
Lent,  Lewis  B.,  obit.,  xii,  696. 
Lenz,  Oscar,  explorations  by,  v, 
298 ;  vi,  827 ;  viii,  886 ;  classifl- 
cation  of  tribes  by,  ii,  884 ;  ix, 
895.  '      ' 

Leo  XIII,  elected,  iii,  732 ;  encycli- 
cals, iii,  738;   vii,  728;  corre- 
Fpondenoe  with    German    Em- 
peror, vii,  725;  arbitration  by,  x, 
144.    See  also  Peed  and  Papacy ; 
sketch  and  port.,  xiv.  488. 
Leo,  Ueiurich,  obit.,  iii.  657. 
Leonard,  J.  E.,  obit.,  iii,  641. 
Leonard,  W.  H.,  obit.,  xvi,  687. 
Leopold  I,  statue  of,  v,  66. 
Leopold  II,    African   expeditions 
due  to,  V,  295;  ix,  80,  166,  167; 
x^  192,  892;  silver  wedding  of, 
iii,  66 ;  iv,  76. 
Leopold,  Prince,  marriage  of,  vii, 

869;  obit.,  ix,  618. 
Lepage,  Bastien,  obit.,  ix,  618 ;  sale 

of  works  of,  X,  864. 
Lepanto,  the,  illustration,  vii,  674. 
Lep^re,  E.  C.  P.,  sketch,  iv,  886. 
Lepers,  mission  to,  xiv,  250. 
Le  Plongcon,  Augustus,  explora- 
tions of,  V,  298;  xi,  24. 
Leprosy,  m  Colombia,  xii,  140. 
Lepsius,  K.  K.,  obit,  ix.  618;  bis 
theory  of  the  pyramias,  ix,  91 ; 
X,  85,  86. 
Lequesne,  E.  L.,  obit.,  xii,  688. 
Leray,  F.  X..  obit.,  xii,  69P. 
Lerdo,  President,  defeated,  ii,  612. 
Lerothodi,  chief,  x,  85. 
Le  Boy,  W.  E.,  sketch,  xifl,  648. 
Le  Boyer^  M.,  x,  876. 
Leschjanin,  Gen.,  x,  728,  729. 
Lesley,  J.  P.,  ix,  44;  x,  45. 
Leslie,  Frank,  sketch,  v,  427. 
Leslie,  T.  S.  C,  obit.,  vii,  646. 
Lesquereux,  Leo,  sketch  and  port., 

xiv,  493. 
Lessar,  M.,  x,  5,  7,  16,  17. 
Lesseps,  F.  dc,  vi,  714;  viii,  807, 
308;  X,  178;  sketeli  and  pert., 
xix,  402 ;  residence  of,  xix,  408. 
Lcssing,  Karl  F.,  obit.,  v,  600. 
Lester,  C.  E.,  obit.,  xv,  652. 
Lester,  Georce,  sketch,  xiv,  638. 
Letcher,  John,  obit.,  ix,  608. 
Letellier  de  St.  Just,  L.,  sketch, 

vi,  485. 
Letellier- Valaz4,  sketch,  i,  444. 
Letheby,  H.,  obit.,  i,  638. 
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LetraQ<re,  zinc  pmcesfl  of,  %*ii,  582.  Lick,  James,  Bketch,  i,  444.  Lippe,  Adolph,  sketch,  ziii,  643. 

Lctsie,  chief,  vi,  85;  x,  84.  Lick  Ob«ervatory,  v,  86;  viii,  28;  Lippincott,  J.  B.,  obit.,  xi,  688. 

Letters,  opening  of,  decision  con-  ix^  46;  x,  54;  xi,  57;   xii,  39;  Lippitt,  H.,  i,  700;  obit,  xvi,  6.S7. 

ceming,  iii,  809;  immediate  de-  xiii,  47,  48,  51.  Lippman,  experiDients,  viii.  111. 

livery,  x,  251;  posta^  on,  252.  Licona  Kivcr,  discovery  of,  iv,  401.  Lijiscy,  A.  B.,  in\'ention  by,  viii, 

Leachtenbei^,  Duke,  obit.,  li,  605.  Liddon,  H.  P.,  obit.^  xv,  682.                 881^ 

Levee  Convention,  a,  viii«  495.  Lidf^widgi  Tancanmni.    See  Lalla  IJquefiBction  of  Gases,  ix,  484. 

Levees,  xiii,  500;   xiv,  512;    xv,  Kookh.  Liquidation  law,  in  Egypt,  ix,  SS.'). 

509.  Lidy,  C.  M.,  experiments,  iv,  186.          291. 

Levee  System,  tbe,  v,  532.  Lieoennann,  invention,  viii,  465.  Liquids,  evaporation  of.  xi,  429 ; 

Loven,  Earl  of,  obit.,  i,  63S.  Liebijr,  F.,  ix,  278,  808;  xii,  101.            xiv,  692;  xvi,  726 ;  xviii,  617- 

Loverich,  C.  P.,  obit.,  1,  620  Liebknecht,  Ilerr,    imprisonment  Lienor  laws,  in  Vir^nni;i,  ii,  758; 

Leveridji^,  John,  obit.,  xi,  688.  of,  x,  418.                                              the    Moffett   Re^stcr,    759;    in 

Leverrier,  U.  J.  J.,  ooit.,  li,  605;  Licbreich,  Prof.,  xii,  670.                        Ohio,  xii,  643;  in  Sweden  and 

xi,  589.  Liebschutz,  Morton,  x,  154.                    Norway,  xix,  784. 

Le  Vert,  Octavia  W.,  obit.,  ii,  683.  Licp-Bril,  J.  J.,  obit.,  xi,  720.  Liquor  licenses,  xlx,  740. 

Levi,  Leone,  sketch,  xiii,  664.  Life-Saving  Service^  United  Siatcn  Liquor  question.    See  Tcmperanci' 

Levy,  Calmann,  obit.,  xvi,  676.  iii,  749;   illustrations,  759-766:        and  Prohibition. 

Levy.  Jo.seph  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  664.  i,  592-594.  Lisbon,  view  of,  illustration,  i,  6»wi. 

Lewai,  General,  x,  25.  Light,  sound  produced  by,  appa-  Lisgar,  Baron,  sketch,  i,  444. 

Lewald,  Fanny,  i^ketch,  xiv,  664.  rntus   showing,  illustration,   vi,  Lists,  Biimon,  exploration  by,  \ii. 

Lewes,  George  H..  obit.,  iii,  658.  788:  xiv,  694;  xvi,  729;   xviii,        815. 

Lewin,  invention  d^*,  x,  845.  618 ;  comparisons,  xviii,  45  ;  xix.  Lister,  Dr.,  ix,  746. 

Lewis,  Dio,  obit,  xi.  688.  568.  Liszt,  F.,  obit,  and  port.,  xi,  47>^. 

Lewis,  Estella  A.,  sketchy  v,  429.  Lighlfoot,  J.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  664.  Litchfield,  E.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  68^. 

Lewis,  E.  P.  C,  obit.,  xvii,  556.  Light-house     establishment,     the  Literary  Congress,  iii,  814;  x,  74*k 

Lewis,  Edward,  sketch,  xiv,  638.  United  States,  v,  480;  illnstia-  Literary  Propertjr,  xii,  140. 

Lewis,  Harriet,  obit.,  iii,  641.  tions,  488-446.  Literature,  American,  British,  and 

Lewis,  H.  C,  researches  of,  vi,  19;  Lij^ht-houses,  Tillamook,  illustni-        Continental,  in  every   volume: 

sketch,  xiii,  643.  tion,  v,  448 ;  Fowey  Rocks,  illus-        Japanese,    in    1894^ 'xix,    44'>; 

Lewis,  Ida,  v,  455.  tration,     489 ;     screw-pile^     in        Spanish-American,  in  1894,  xix. 

Lewis,  John  F.,  sketch,  i.  444.  Hampton  Kouds,  488;  Pans  Is-        441. 

Lewis,  J.  L.,  will  case,  xiii,  375.  land  and  St.  Augustine,  illustni  Lithium,  discoveries  of,  iv,  419. 

I^wis,  Tavler,  sketch,  ii,  432.  tion,  440 ;   Spectacle  Reef,  442 ;  Litbofracieur,  x,  845. 

Lewis,  Winslow,  lantern,  V,  444.  Eddystone;  see  Eddystone;  in  Lithotritv,  viii,  762. 

Lcwiston,  Idaho,  xvi,  158.  Chili,  xi,  151 ;  in  Cojunto,  Nio-  Litolff,  H.,  obit.,  xvi,  676. 

Lewiston^  Me.,  xiv,  152.  aragya,  653.  Little,  E.  T.,  x,  362. 

Lewthwaite,  J.,  invention,  ix,  471.  Light-house,    steam-tender,   illus-  Little.  James  L.,  obit.,  x,  651. 

Lexington,  Ky.^  College  of  Arts  at,  tration,  v,  458.  Littlencld,    AltVed    H,,    vi,    78'» : 

illustration,  li,  421 ;  xiv,  152.  Lightning,  effects  of,  on  species  of       obit.,  xviii,  560. 

Lexington,  Mass.,  monument  at,  trees,  1^  250;  Ara^^s  classifica-  Littlefield,  D.  M.,  obit,  xvi,  6.^7. 

illustration,  ii,  487.  tion,  xii,  492;   lightning-balls,  Littlejohn,  DeW.  C,  obit.,  xvii. 

Lexington,  Va.,  Washington  and  492;    globular,  494;    extent  of        556. 

Lee  Univeraity  at,  illustration,  ii,  flash,  494 ;  conditions  of  danger  Little  Popo,  ix,  865. 

761.  fW>m,  494;  statistics  of  damage  Little  Rock,  view  of  capitol  at. 

Loxow  Committee,  xix,  687.  from,  494;  lightning-rods,  xvi,        ii,  87 ;  xv,  186. 

Ley,  W.  Clement,  xi,  548.  733.  Littrow,  K.  L.  von,  obit.,  ii,  605. 

L'Hotc,  X,  154.  Light-ship,  illustration,  v,  450.  Liver,   operations   on,   viii,   751  : 

labbey,  Artemos,  obit.,  xix,  685.  Ligne,  Pnnce  de,  obit.,  v,  601.               nerves  m  the,  ix,  664. 

Libbev,  Prof.,  xi,  381.  Li-Hung-Chang,  x,  29,  174;  xviii,  Liveividge,  A.,  investigation   by, 

Liberation  Society,  xi,  17 ;  xiv,  12 ;  146.                                                        vi,  97,  98. 

XV,  12;  xvi,  10;  xvii,  8;  xviii,  Likwa,  or  Hikwa,  Lake,  v,  297.  Livron,  C,  experiments,  vi,  751. 

12;  xix,  10.  Lilicnberg.  N.,  X,  680.  Li- Yung-Choi,  or  Li- Yung- Tsai, 

Liberia,  i,  9 ;  v,  429  \  viii,  387 ;  xix,  Lima,  earthquake  at,  ix,  649.                  revolt  led  by,  iii,  101 ;  iv,  145. 

404 ;  schools  in.  xii,  416 ;  slavery  Lima,  Ohio,  xvi,  159.  Llewellyn  Park,  N.  J.,  xviii,  169. 

and  polygamy  in,  417 ;  oolouiza-  Limairac,  J.  do,  obit,  i,  688.  Lloyd,  "C,  ix,  288, 286, 286 ;  x,  45.'>. 

tion,  417  ;  inducements  to  emi-  Limbang,  xv,  404.  Lloyd,  D.  D.,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 

gration,  417;   coffee-culture  in,  LimnatderdeNieuwenhove, Baron,  Lloyd,  E.,  obit.,  xv,  688. 

417  ;  xvii,  874.  obit.,  xvii,  597.  Loan  associations,  xiii,  246. 

Liberty,  statue  of,  xi,  328, 649.  Limouzin,  Madame,  xii,  294.  Loa  viaduct,  xiv,  292. 


circulating,  xi,  649 ;  township,  in        xix,  776.  Lock  Prisso,  x,  121. 12S. 

Wis.,  xviii,  758.  Lincoln,  Robert   T.,  sketch    and  Locke,  David  R..  sketch,  xiii,  643. 

Library  Economy  and  Statistics,        portrait,  vii,  808.  Locke,  F.  T.,  obit,  x^-iii,  560. 

xi.474 ;  catalogues,  classification,  Lincoln,  Roman  relics  nt,  ix,  22.  Locke,  J.  H.,  obit,  xvii,  556. 

selection  of  books,  buildings,  476;  Lincoln,  T.  B.^  sketch,  xiii,  643.  Locker,  A.  E.,  obit,  xviii,  682. 

legislation  concerning,  in  the  va-  Lind,  Bertha,  ix,  865.  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  xiv,  148. 

rious  States  and  territories,  xii,  Lind,  Jennv,  sketch,  xii,  420.  Lockroy,  M.,  xi,  854, 

418;  incorporation  of  company,  Liudblad,  A.  F.,  obit,  iii,  658.  Lookwood,  ('ape,  ix,  85. 

418;  progress  of,  xviii,  426.  Linderman,  H.  B.,  sketch,  iv,  543.  Lock  wood,  di.««covery  by^  ii,  825. 

Libyan  l)esert,  journey  in  the,  xii  Lindsay,  David,    exTtloration   bj ,  Lockwood,F.  F.,  obit.,  ij  620. 

304.  in  Austrolia,  xii,  811.  Lock  wood,  8.,  obit,  xvih,  660. 

License  question,  the,  viii,  663.   See  Lindsay,  J.  W.  S.,  obit,  ii,  605.  I^ockwood,  Samuel,  oWt,  xix,  6^6. 

also  Temperance.  Lindsay,  Thomas  N.,  obit,  ii,  584.  Lockver,  J.  N.,  observations  by. 

Licensing  system,  Gothenburg,  xv,  Lindstrom,  Gustov,  ix,  686.  iii,*85 ;  iv,  188 ;  vi,  243 ;  vii,  38, 

790.  Line  guide,  fishing  rod,  xvi,  710.  87 ;  viii,  526,  528. 

Lichens,  iii,  476*  ix,  94.  Linen,  George,  sketch,  xiii,  643.  Locomotive,  first,  built  in  Amer- 

Lichtenfels,  T.  P.,  obit,  ii,  605.  Linsly,  Jared,  obit,  xii,  596.  ica,  see    Cooper,  i,  212;    com- 
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prc&sed-air,  i ,  478 ;  illustrationB, 
478,  479 ;  vi,  612  ^  with  duplex 
drivinff-whecla,  vi,  611 ;  Fon- 
taine, ilIuBtration,  vl,  511 ;  en- 
inneerp'  licenses,  xiii,  9 ;  electric, 
xviii,  281. 

Lodge,  at  North  Eoston,  illustm- 
tion,  xii,  366. 

Lodge,  J.  0.,  ix,  46. 

Lodygnine,  invention  by,  iii,  276. 

Loew,  discovery  by,  vi,  99. 

Loew,  ^harlesE.,  obit.,  xi,  688. 

Loewe,  Ludwiz,  obit.,  xi,  720. 

Loewy,  Dr..  xii,  85,  876. 

Loftus,  Lora.  iv.  65 ;  ix,  68. 

Logan,  G.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  638. 

Logan,  John  Alexander, sketch,  v, 
477 ;  obit,  and  steel  plate  por- 
troity  xi,  504. 

Logan.  Stephen  J.,  obit.,  v.  593. 

Logansport,  xv,  186. 

Log-rolling,  iv,  718. 

L6be,  Emil,  obit.,  i,  638. 

LomaJdn,  Gen.,  iv,  776. 

Lom^nie,  L.  L.  de,  obit.,  iii.  658. 

London  and  its  environs,  map  of, 
ii,  860 ;  illustrations :  Trafalgar 
Square,  861;  St.  Paulas,  862; 
Westminster  Abbey,  863;  the 
Tower,  884 ;  Buckingham  palace, 
366 ;  Albert  memonal,  867. 

London,  Canada,  xv,  136. 

Long  and  Rook  islands,  x,  681. 

Ix>ng,  A.  L..  obit.,  xvi,  687. 

Long,  Charles  C,  sketch,  iii,  493. 

Lon^,  Edwin,  x,  860;  xi,  846; 
obit.,  xvi,  676. 

Long,  John  D.,  sketch,  v,  601. 

Longevity,  ix.  568. 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth, 
sketch,  vii,  478 :  portrait,  vi,  485. 

Longfellow,  8.,  obit.,  xvii,  557. 

Lon£^an.  William,  obit.,  ii,  606. 

Lon^av,  Dick  de,  obit.,  xviii,  528. 

Lon^oale,  Earl  of,  sketch,  i,  480 ; 
collection  of  pictures  of,  xii,  278. 

Ijoochoo  Islana»,  claimed  by  China 
and  Japan,  iv,  147,  629 ;  v,  418. 

Look  Tin  Sing,  case  of,  ix.  427. 

Loom^  poKitive-motion,  vu,  479. 

Looniis,  Elias,  sketch,  xiv,  638. 

Looms,  carpet,  viii,  94. 

Loon  Lake,  engagement  at,  x,  129. 

Lopez,  A.,  Marquis  of  Coraillas, 
obit.,  viii,  601. 

I/opez,  P.  M.,  obit.,  ii^  684. 

Lord,  Jarvis,  obit.,  xii,  596. 

Lord,  John,  obit.,  xix.  686. 

Lord,  Bev.  John  C.,  ooit.,  ii.  584. 

Lord,  Samuel,  bketch,  xiv,  689. 

Lore,  Charles  B.,  sketch,  vii,  189. 

Lorencez,  C.  L.,  Comte  de,  obit., 
xvii,  597. 

Lorillard,  Pierre,  x.  891. 

Loring,  E.  G..  skcteh,  .xiii,  644. 

Loring,  G.  B.,  obit.,  xvi,  637. 

Loring  Pasha,  William  Wing,  i,  3 ; 
obit,  and  portrait,  xi,  506.^ 

Loris-Mclikoff,  Gen.,  sketch,  ii, 
455 ;  attempt  on  life,  v,  663 ;  let- 
ter to,  from  Nihilists,  664. 

Lome,  Marquis  of,  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Canada,  iii.  12,  246. 

Lorquet,  L.  M.  P..  sketch,  i,  480. 

London,  King,  ix,  365. 

Los  Angeles,  Onl.,  xi,  172 ;  xii,  123 ; 
water,  xix,  776. 

Jjossing,  B.  J.,  obit.,  xvi,  637. 

Lothrop,  Daniel,  obit.,  xvii,  557. 

Lothrop,  Samuel  K.^  obit.,  xi,  689. 

Lott,  J.  A.,  obit.,  iii,  641. 


Lotteries  in  Kcntuckv,  v,  426; 
xviii,  425;  State  and  private,  in 
Germany,  x,  417 ;  in  Mexico,  x, 
589;  in  Brazil,  xii,  71;  xv,  288, 
607 ;  in  Louisiana,  xviii,  464. 

Lotteiy  amendment,  xvi,  444. 

Lottimer,  William,  obit.,  i,  620. 

Lot-vases,  xiii,  26. 

Lotze,  H.,  obit.,  vi,  695. 

Lough,  J.  G.,  sketch,  i,  481. 

Loughlin,  John,  obit.,  xvi,  638. 

Lou^hridge,  W.,  obit.,  xiv,  639. 

Louis  IV,  of  Hesse,  ii,  352. 

Louisiad  Islands,  x,  681. 

Louisiana,  in  eacn  volume ;  views, 
i.  488;  constitutional  amend- 
ments, i,  481 ;  removal  of  Judge 
Hawkins,  481,  482;  misappro- 
priation, 482;  question  of  im- 
peachment of  Gov.  Kellogg,  482, 
483^  484;  asserted  violence,  in- 
timidation, etc.,  485,  486;  ad- 
dress of  NichoUs,  491 ;  of  clergy- 
men, 491 ;  rival  lesislatures,  aud 
governors,  498;  Dubuclet  con- 
firmed, 498,  494;  decision  of 
electoral  commission  ii,  208 ;  the 
two  governments,  ii,  455-465; 
Senator  Spofford  elected.  465; 
immigration,  467 ;  ca.«e  of  J.  C. 
Moncure,  467 ;  constitutional  con- 
vention, iii,  561 ;  reorganization 
under  tiie  new  constitution,  v, 
478;  constitution  of  1879,  vii, 
483 ;  suit  of  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, v,  479,  480 ;  vi,  516 ;  of 
New  York,  vi,  516 ;  vih,  498 ;  la- 
bor riots,  and  strikes,  v,  482 ;  xix, 
443 ;  vi,  516 ;  colorca  uni\'crsity, 
v,484;  other  schools,  vii,  481, 482, 
484,  485;  financial  embarrass- 
ment of  New  Orleans,  vi,  517; 
culture  of  Perique  tobacco  aban- 
doned, and  new  products  intro- 
duced, 517,  518 ;  jetties  and  rail- 
roads, 518;  vii,  485,  486;  over- 
flows, vii,  480;  ix,  453,  456; 
sugar,  jute,  rice,  viii,  485,  496 ; 
canal  improvement,  ix,  455; 
Rtiite  lands,  viii,  495;  levees, 
495;  cotton  trade;  ix,  456;  Pe- 
tite Aqsc  or  Salt  Island,  x,  549 ; 
iron  discovered,  649;  New  Or- 
leans committee  of  one  hundred, 
549;  Tulane  University,  549; 
Suudav  law,  xi,  509 ;  ten-hour 
law,  xii,  444;  sugar-planters'  as- 
si^ciatioD,  444;  population,  xv, 
605;  xvi,  443;  State  lottery,  xv, 
607 ;  xvi,  444 ;  xviii,  464 ;  Con- 
stitutional commission,  xviii,  465. 

Louis  Philippe,  xi,*481. 

Louisville^  iCy.,  growth,  xi,  172; 
illustrations^  bridge  at,  i,  439; 
City  Hall,  li,  420;  exposition 
building,  viii,  468;  water,  xix, 
776. 

Lourdes,  basilica  of,  i,  705. 

Louren^o  Marques,  xix,  107. 

Loutin,  M.,  invention  by,  iii,  271. 

Louvain,  refonnatory,  viii,  497. 

Louvre,  court  of  the,  iii,  344. 

Love,  J.  M.,  obit,  xvi,  638. 

Lovell,  Mansfield,  obit,  ix,  608. 

Lovering,  J.,  obit,  xvii,  557. 

Low,  Abiel  A.,  oV)it..  xviii,  560. 

Low,  Frederick  F.,  obit.,  xix,  686. 

Low,  John  G.,  ixj  248. 

Lowder,  observations  by,  vii,  89. 

Lowe,  Viscount,  obit,  xviij  597. 

Lowe,  water-gtts  process,  viii,  274. 


Lowell,  Mass.,  growth  of,  xi,  178; 
xix,  776. 

Lowell,  James  Sussell,  ii,  467 ; 
sketch  and  poit.,  xvi,  446. 

Lowell,  R.  T.  S.,  obit,  xvi,  688. 

Loweustein,  S.,  sketch,  xiv,  656. 

Lower  California,  Americans  in, 
xii,  503. 

Lowry,  Robert,  vi,  600. 

Loval  Legion,  the,  xii,  445;  tadgc 
of,  829. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  anniversarv,  v, 
673. 

Loz^re,  xi,  379. 

Lozicr,  Clemcnce  Sophia,  xiii,  501. 

Lualaba  River,  the,  ii,  381 ;  iii, 
868,  364. 

Lubbock.  Lady,  obit,  iv,  700. 

Lmbke,  W.  von,  obit.,  xviii,  582. 

Lucan,  G.  0.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 

Lucas,  C,  obit,  xv,  683. 

Lucas,  Louis  A.,  i,  822.  • 

Luce,  A.  S.,  obit,  xvii,  698. 

Luchsinger,  Prof.,  ix,  658. 

Lucius^  K.,  sketch,  iv,  740. 

Ludekintf,  Charles,  xii,  679. 

Luder.  M.,  invention  by,  ix,  737. 

Liidentz.  F.  A.,  ix,  362,  368;  x, 
137 ;  xii,  306. 

Ludington,  H.,  xvi,  639. 

Ludlow,  N.  M.,  obit^  xi,  689. 

Ludlow,  W.,  expedition,  x,  402. 

Lndwig  II,  of  Bavaria,  sketch,  xi, 
511. 

Ludwig  III,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse, 
obit.,  ii,  606. 

Ludwig,  IV,  obit,  xvii,  598. 

Ludwiif,  Dr.,  experiments,  x,  694. 

Luh  Vinh  Phuoc,  x,  27. 

Luis  I,  sketch,  xiv,  665. 

Luitpold,  Prince,  xij  392. 

Luiz  I,  of  Portugal,  iii,  690. 

Lukjanon,  Dr.,  experiments  by, 
xii,  674. 

Lull,  Edward  P.,  obit,  xii,  597. 

Luml)er-flume.s,  xv,  285. 

Lumber,  in  Alabama^  xviii.  7 ;  in 
Arizona,  21 ;  in  British  Colum- 
bia, 107 ;  in  Louisiana,  463 :  in 
Minn.,  496;  in  Mo.,  499;  in 
Oregon,  697:  in  Washington, 
765. 

Luminals,  Evariste,  x,  358. 

Lumsden,  Sir  Peter,  ix,  6 ;  x,  4,  5, 
6,  8, 16. 

Luna,  Juan,  xi,  343. 

Lunacy,  the  Lyman  case,  ix,  676. 

Lunatic  asylums,  commitments  to, 
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Mann,  Dr.  Geore:e,  obit.,  i,  651. 

Mann,  W.  J.,  obit.,  xvii,  558. 


Manners,  Lord  John,  x,  450. 

Manning,  Amos  K..  bketch,  v,  491. 

Manning,  Daniel,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, X,  757;  obit.,  xii,  597. 

Manning,  Henry  E.,  obit,  and  por> 
trait,  xvii,  599. 

Manning,  T.  C,  obit.j  xii,  597. 

Mannsfeld,  Count,  obit.,  vi,  696. 

Mansfield,  xv,  137. 

Mansfield,  £.  D.,  sketch,  v,  491. 

Mansfield,  W.  R.    Sec  Sandhurst. 

Manstein.  G.  von.  obit,  ii,  606. 

Mantell,  Dr.,  viii,  436,  437. 

Manteucci,  P.,  explorations  by,  vi, 
826  ;  death  of,  vi,  827. 

Manteufiel,  Baron,  obit.,  x,  664. 

Mantineia,  excavations  at,  xiii.  27. 

Manual  training,  xvi,  481 ;  in  col 
legce,  xii,  285;  in  schools,  285; 
schools  of  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
Toledo,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Montclair,  and  Cleveland,  236, 
287,  238. 

Manucy,  Bishop,  death  of,  x,  718. 

Manufactures  of  the  United  Staten, 
vii,  498;  in  foreign  markets,  ii, 
126;  iv,  187;  v,  512;  vi,  864. 
857 ;  bv  cities,  xix,  753 ;  of  States, 
see  unaer  names  of  States. 

Manufacturing  industricf>,  viii,  884 ; 
xvii,  275,  766;  in  1894,  xix,  278. 

Manascripts,  deciphering  of  Mexi- 
can, xii,  16. 

Maoris,  the,  difficulty  with,  iv,  57 ; 
decrcotte  of.  v,  87  ;  vii,  45 ;  poace 
with,  viii,  37;  ix,  60;  x,  66;  xi, 

.  66. 

Mapleson,  Laura  S..  obit,  xix,  589. 

Maple  sugar,  xvi,  857. 

Maracaybo,  Lake,  survey,  xii,  790. 

Marais,  L.  H.,  obit,  xvi',  677. 

Marathon  tumulus,  ix,  24. 

Marble,  large  fields  of,  in  Califor- 
nia, xi,  129;  XV,  520;  xvi,  541. 

Marcano,  experiments  by,  x,  154. 

Marc  Dufroisse,  obit,  i,  638. 

Marcdre,  Emile,  sketch,  ii,  32^^. 

MarcJial,  J.  J.,  obit,  xvii,  599. 

Marchaud,  Count,  obit,  i,  688. 

Marche,  A.,  explorations  by,  ii, 
833,334;  xii,  818. 

MarcKC,  Emile  van,  xi,  847;  obit, 
xvi,  677. 

Marcus  Aurelius.  tablet,  ix,  22. 

Marcy,  Kandolpli  Barnes,  x,  401, 
554;  obit,  xh^  597. 

Maigarine  act,  xii,  344. 

Margarita  Island  captured,  x,  776. 

Margary,  H.  J.,  obit.,  i,  638. 

Margary  murder,  the.  i,  44, 108. 

Maria  of  Saxony,  obit,  ii,  €06. 

Maria  of  Spain,*  obit.,  i,  638. 

Maria,  Gntnd-DuohcsH  of  Russia, 
obit,  i,  638. 

Maria  Anna,  Empress,  obit,  ix, 
618. 

Maria  Christina,  regent  of  Spain, 
X,  656;  sketch,  738. 

Marie  Luise  Alexandrine,  Princess 
of  Prussia,  obit,  ii,  606. 

Marie  of  Bavaria,  obit,  xiv,  666. 

Marictte,  Auguste,  researches  of, 
vii,  256,  260;  ix,  19,  22:  obit, 
vi,  696. 

Marignsc,  discoveries  by,  iii,  87 : 
iVj  137. 

Mangny,  M.,  obit.,  xv,  654. 

Marifley,  Bishop,  sketch,  xiv,  666. 

Marine  Bank  failure,  ix,  329. 

Marine  Conference,  International, 
xiv,  525. 
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Mario,  G.,  sketch  and  port.,  viii, 
514. 

Marion,  xv,  137. 

Maritime  Canal  Compony.  xii,  563. 

Maritime  £ntfinccrin<;,  xii,  257 ; 
lumber  ratt  abandoned,  267. 

Maritime  exhibition,  xiv,  528. 

Markevitch,  B.,  obit.,  ix,  618. 

Markham,  A.  H.,  excursion  of,  iv, 
417. 

Markham,  C.  R.,  quoted,  vii,  682. 

Markland,  A.  H.,  obit.,  xiii,  645. 

Marks,  A.  S.,  sketch,  iii,  784. 

Marlborough,  Duke  ot,  obit.,  xvii, 
599. 

Marmaduke,  J.  S.,  obit.,  xii,  598. 

Mamo,  £.,  African  joumcv  of,  iii, 
862;  obit.,  viii,  601. 

.Marquardt,  L.,  experiments  by, 
viii,  118. 

Marquesas  Islands,  relics,  ix,  275. 

Marquette,  xv,  ]87. 

Marr^  Carl,  picture  by,  xi,  846. 

Mamage    oiU,  civil,   in    Austria, 

•    xix,  67. 

Marriage,  laws  on.  in  AustriA,  i, 
57 ;  with  a  step-daughter,  i,  510 ; 
with  a  sister-m-law,  iv,  454;  v, 
111,  411;  kinship  in,  iv,  690; 
l)etween  whites  and  negroes,  ii, 
714:  iv,  845;  vii,  459;  x,  809; 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in 
Chili,  iii,  96 ;  x,  164 ;  ol' unfrocked 
priests  in  France,  iii,  348 ;  polyg- 
amous, iii,  813,  814;  civil,  in 
Italy,  iv,  526,  778;  in  Denmark, 
vi,  209;  in  Hungary,  ix.  69;  in 
India,  ni,  382 ;  international,  x, 
20,  91;  reform,  xiii,  438;  xv, 
434. 

Marriages,  Hindu,  xvi,  371. 

Marriott,  W.,  xii,  489. 

Mars,  satellites  of,  ii,  43;  iii,  85; 
ix,  49:  ellipticity  of,  v,  33;  ca- 
nals of,  xi,  54 ;  recent  studies  of, 
xiii,  58j  511;  map,  512;  xv,  40; 
opposition  of,  xvii,  39 ;  xix,  49. 

Marsegff,  H.  M.,  obit,  xii,  684. 

Marsh,  C.  W.,experimeuts  by,  viii, 
118. 

MiU'sh,  Geoiye  P.,  sketch,  vii,  604; 
on  forests,  viii,  856. 

Marsh,  O.  C,  observations  by,  vi, 
804 ;  viii,  437 ;  x,  404 ;  port.,  xv, 
578. 

iMarsh,  Sylvester,  obit,  ix.  609. 

Marshall,  A.  M.,  obit.,  xviii,  5S2. 

Marshall,  O.  H.,  obit.,  ix,  610. 

Marshall  Islands,  German  protec- 
torate over,  X,  138,  415. 

Mai-shall,  W.  C,  obit.,  xix,  617. 

Marshals,  U.  S.,  proposed  appro- 
priation for  compensation  and 
expenses  of,  v,  152-167. 

Marshes,  drainage,  in  Italy,  i,  255. 

Marshman,  Newman  R.,  invention 
by,  X,  617. 

Marston,  John,  obit.,x,  653. 

Manton,  W.,  obit,  xv^  683. 

Martel,  L.  J.,  obit,  xvii,  699. 

Morthon,  J.,  obit,  xvi,  641. 

Martigny,  G.,  death  of,  i,  659. 

Martin,  B.  N.,  obit.,  viii,  592. 

Martin,  C.  H.,  xii,  812. 

Martin,  Henri,  obit,  viii,  601. 

Martin,  John,  nominated,  xiii,  460. 

Martin,  John  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  640. 

Martin,  Joseph,   jourueys   of,   in 
Siberia,  xii,  811. 

Martin,  J.  B.,  ix,  45. 

Martin,  Konrad,  obit,  iv,  700. 


Martin,  M.,  nominatcdj  xiii,  766. 

Martin,  Nicolas,  obit.,  ii,  606. 

Martin  des  Pallidres,  obit.,  i,  688. 

Martineau,  Harriet,  sketch,  i,  501 ; 
statue  of,  xi,  847. 

Martinelli,  T.  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  665. 

Martinez,  A.,  obit.,  xvi,  677. 

Martinho,  A.  S.  C,  vii,  61. 

Martinique,  viii,  821;  ix,  804;  x, 
783;  xvii,  840;  xiv,  824;  xvi, 
866 ;  xiii,  794. 

Martios,  experiments  by,  viii,  632. 

Martinuoci,  case  of,  vii,  724. 

Martos,  Christino^  obit,  xviii,  588. 

Marvin,  Enoch  M.,  obit^  ii,  584. 

Marvin,  R.  P.,  obit,  xvh,  559. 

Marvine,  A.  R.,  obit,  i,  621. 

Marx.  Karl^  obit.,  viii,  602. 

Maryland,  in  each  volume ;  views, 
i,  503,  505;  ii,  479;  arbitration 
of  the  North  Carolina  boundary, 
i,  502 ;  establishment  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  506;  prison 
inspection,  ii,  478 ;  refusal  of  ap- 
plications tor  admission  to  the 
bar,  481 ;  election  of  Senator 
Broome,  iii,  520 ;  proposed  cunal 
to  connect  Baltimore  with  the 
ocean,  621 ;  trial  of  judges  of 
elections  for  disregara  of  U.  8. 
marshals,  521 ;  artificial  propa- 
gation of  the  oyster,  iv,  591 :  in- 
auguration of  Gov.  W.  T.  Ham- 
ilton, V,  492;  Senator  Gorman 
elected,  492 ;  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Baltimore,  494 ;  coal- 
miners'  strike,  vii,  506 ;  McDon- 
ou{rh  school  of  farming,  507 ; 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  608; 
Pratt  Public  Library,  609 ;  gitl 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  610;  election  of 
Governor  McLane,  viii,  516 ; 
claim  of  the  State  against  the 
<;hesapcake  and  Ohio  Canal,  xii. 
456;  population,  xv,  516,  and 
xvi,  498;  boundary,  xv,  620; 
Au^tralian  bollotlin,  xvi,  i95; 
valuations,  xvii,  482;  constitu- 
tional amendment,  xviii,  476; 
new  seal  of.  xix.  467. 

Masai,  tlie  trioe  of,  ix,  347. 

Mashonaland,  xiv,  108. 

Ma.Hius,  Hermann,  obit,  xviii,  588. 

Masoch,  Sacher,  ooit.,  xix,  617. 

Mason,  discovery  by,  iii,  862. 

Mason,  George  C.,  obit,  xix,  689. 

Mason,  Lowell,  ix,  548. 

Mason,  Sir  J.,  obit^  vi,  696. 

Mason,  Sergeant,  trial  ofj,  vi,  848. 

Masonry  dam^  Austin,  Tex.,  xvii, 
262 ;  in  India,  xvii,  254. 

Masonrv,  e  nblems  of,  in  the  obe- 
lisk, IX,  695.  600. 

Maspero,  Proi.,  discoveries  bv,  vi, 
21 ;  vii,  260;  ix,  21^  22;  x",  32; 
itjport,  xi,  29-82 ;  xii,  18. 

Mass,  Joseph,  obit,  xi,  7iO. 

Massachusetts,  in  each  volume; 
views,  i,  510,  51 '2,  518;  ii,  488, 
485,  486.  487;  490,  491 :  iii,  624, 
526'  bank  legislation,  i,  508 ;  fam- 
ily-bank scheme  of  £.  Wright, 
509  ;  eastern  railroad  relief,  609  : 
election  acts,  509 ;  constitutional 
amendment  relating  to  Harvard 
College  instructors,  projiosed, 
510;  veto  of  act  connrmmg  a 
marriage  of  stepfather  and  daugh* 
ter,  510;  election  of  Governor 
Rice,  514;  prohibitory  law  de- 
feated, ii,  482 ;  reform-school  and 


hoepitol  investigation,  482,  48^  ; 
coroner  system  abolished,  4bS  ; 
opening  of  reformatory  pri>^ii 
for  women,  486;  State  chkritie^ 
report,  486;  act  for  new  board, 
iv,  696;  meaning  of  **nK>ne>- 
bill,*'  iii,  623;  Hoosac  tanntrl, 
624;  vi,  687;  xi,  529;  child- 
labor  bill,  iii,  524:  pTOp<^«4d 
woman  sumvge  amenament,  525 ; 
statistics  of  color-blinduess,  526 ; 

.  new  charities,  528 ;  vi,  587  \  elec- 
tion of  Governor  Talbot,  iii,  537 ; 
constitutional  amendment,  iv, 
597 ;  worship  in  public  institu- 
tions, 597 ;  taxation,  597,  598  ; 
discussion  of  the  place  of  women 
in  public  aiTairs,  598,  599 ;  civil- 
damage  bill,  699 ;  contract-labor 
system,  600 ;  v,  495 ;  buoomb  of 
societies  for  prevcnticKi  of  cruelty 
to  animals,  iv,  601 ;  railroad  coos- 
missioners,  601 ;  constant  4Brciiit 
rail  system,  602 ;  election  of  Gov- 
ernor Long,  605  ;  sketch,  v,  501 ; 
re-eleotion,  vi,  541 ;  2d0th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  Bos- 
ton, Vj  501 ;  divorce  laws,  vi, 
535;  viii,  519;  screcn^law,  the, 
vi,  539 ;  decision  airainst  admit- 
ting a  woman  to  practice  at  the 
bar,  539;  fish-culture,  540;  rail- 
road legislation,  vii.  511 ;  elc*^ 
tion  of  Governor  Butler,  519 ;  his 
recommendations  on  woman-sut- 
trage  and  education,  516,  517 ; 
Tewksbury  almshouse  inv6sti«a- 
tion,  viii,  517 ;  women  in  offici\ 
51 9 ;  election  of  Governor  Bob- 
inson,  ix,  471;  re-election,  x, 
578 ;  civil-ser\-ioe  system,  x,  572 ; 
xi,  629 ;  Normal  Art  Scnool,  xi, 
528 ;  Sunday  law,  xii,  45S ;  pnv 
posed  division  of  the  town  of 
Beverly,  459 ;  election  of  Gover- 
nor Ames,  463 ;  population,  xv, 
520^  bribery  in vestiijation,  521. 

Massai^  Cardinal^  sketch,  xiv,  666. 

Massan,  explorations  by,  vi,  526. 

Mossowah,  i,  8  «<  tea. ;  Italians  at, 
ix,  296;  x,  812,  505;  xi,  1;  xii, 
1 ;  xiii,  8,  4 ;  xiv,  2 ;  xv,  458. 

Mastiff,  the  English,  ix,  260. 

Masupha,  Chief,  x,  54. 

Matabele,  the  war  with,  xviii,  123 ; 
ladv,  xviii,  124 ;  warrior,  125. 

Mataoele-land  describe<l,  iv,  403: 
xiv,  106;  XV,  95;  conquest  of, 
xix,  104. 

Mata^rontr  Island  seized,  iv,  16. 

Matamoras,  cathedral  of,  Ulustm- 
tion,  ii,  512. 

Matanza^,  illustration,  ii,  701. 

Mat^,  exportation  of,  xii,  i$. 

Mather,  K.  H.,  obit,  xv,  655. 

Mathews,  C,  8kct<^,  xiv,  C40. 

Mathews,  J.  N.,  sketch,  xiii,  545. 

Mathuahek,  F.,  obit,  xvi,  641. 

Mati^re-noirc,  experiments  with, 
vii,  98. 

Matout,  Louis,  sketch,  xiii,  665. 

Matsell,  George  W.,  obit.,  li,  584. 

Matson,  C.  C.,  nominated,  xiii, 
441. 

Mat-iudaim,  obit.,  xv,  684. 

Matta,  M.  A.,  obit,  xvii,  599. 

Mattcson,  0.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  640. 

Matthews,  H.  M.,  i,  808. 

Matthews,  Julia,  obit,  i,  621. 

Matthews,  M.  K.,  invention,  x, 
617. 
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Matthews,  Stanley,  trials  before, 
X.  268  et  uq. ;  sketch  aud  port., 
XIV,  640. 

Matthieu,  Henri,  sketch,  xiv,  641. 

Matto  Groaso,  the,  x,  104;  revolt 
of,  xvii,  66. 

Mattoon,  Stephen.  »kctch^  xiv,  641. 

Mattson,  Hans,  ooit.,  xviii,  562. 

Matarin,  E.  S.,  sketch,  vi,  541. 

Matzerath,  J.,  obit.,  i,  639. 

Mauch  Chunk,  ill.,  ii,  636. 

Maud^iley,  A.  r.,  xi,  24. 

Maumen^,  discovery  by,  ill,  90. 

Mauna  Loa,  ix,  389. 

Maupassant^  Guy  do,  obit,  and 
port.,  xviii,  588. 

Maurau,  J.  £.,  sketch,  xiii,  645. 

Maurice,  Jules,  obit.,  i^  639. 

Mauritius,  xiv,  400 ;  xvi,344;  xvii, 
327. 

Maud,  Henri,  obit.,  xviii^  583. 

Maverick,  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  645. 

Maxim,  H.  S.,  inventions  by,  v, 
239 ;  vi,  259 ;  vii,  275 ;  his  electric 
lamp,  ix,  305. 

Maxwell,  Lady,  obit.,  ii,  606. 

Maxwell,  J.  C,  theory  of  eleo- 
triaty  of,  y\,  289. 

May,  Abby  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  645. 

May,  Sir  T.  E.,  obit.,  xi,  721. 

Maya,  hieroglyphic  inscriptions, 
xi,  24:  inscriptions,  xvii,  12. 

Mayer,  Joseph,  obit^  xi,  721. 

Mayer,  J.  R.  von,  obit,  iii,  658. 

Mayer,  Karl,  sketch,  xiv,  666. 

Mayor,  L.,  experiments  by,  v,  87. 

Mayflower  Society,  idx,  642. 

May  hew,  Henry,  obit.,  xii,  634. 

May  Laws,  amended,  xii,  325. 

Maynard,  £.,  obit.,  xvi,  642. 

Maynard.  Horace^  obit.,  vii,  640. 

Mayne,  K.  C,  obit.,  xvii,  600. 

Mayo.  Lord,  x,  2. 

Mazaae,  Charles,  obit.^  xviii,  583. 

Mazatlan,  illustration,  i,  547. 

Maze,  H.,  obit.,  xvi,  677. 

Mazzanovich,  John,  obit.,  xi,  691. 

Mead,  E.  S.,  obit.,  xix,  589. 

Mead,  Larkm  6.,  x,  361. 

Mead,  William  C,  obit.,  iv,  694. 

Meade,  Edwin  B.,  skctcn,  xiv,  641. 

Meade.  Geor^ge  G.,  x,  428;  statue 
of,  xii,  280. 

Meadville,  Pa.,  xvi,  160. 

Meany,  Stephen  Joseph,  xiii,  645. 

Mears,  Freaerick,  obit.,  xvii,  559. 

Meaux,  Viscount  de,  ii,  319. 

Mechanic  Arts,  School  of,  xii,  233. 

Mochanioal  Engineering,  progress 
of,  vi,  541. 

Mechanical  Improvements  and  In- 
ventions, i,  516 ;  ii,  494. 

Mechanics,  xiv,  691 ;  xvi,  7'i5 ; 
xviii,  616. 

Mechi,  J.  J.,  obit.,  v,  601. 

Mecklcnburff  Declaration  Celebra- 
tion, vii,  684. 

Medal  of  Honor,  the  United  States, 
xii,  468;  illustration,  829;  the 
naval,  473. 

Medalf*.  astronomical,  xiii,  58. 

Medical  congress,  xv,  382. 

Medical  diplomas,  sale  of,  v,  622. 

Medical  Science  and  Practice:  its 
Pro^H'ess,  vi,  549. 

Medicine,  recent  advances  in,  xviii, 
701 ;  recent  works  on.  See  Lit- 
erature, in  every  volume. 

Medina,  territory  of,  xii,  415. 

Medjidie  Order,  the,  ix,  279. 

Medley,  John,  obit.,  xvii,  600. 


Medum,  pyramid  of,  xvi,  20. 
Meendelecf,  M.^  xi,  540. 
Megalopolis,  rums  at,  xvi,  18. 
Meffaphone,  the,  iii,  537. 
Meneddin  Buhran,  obit,  i,  639. 
Mehemet  Ali  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  499 ; 

obit.,  iii,  659. 
Mehemet  Ali  Square^  ill.,  i,  245. 
Mcigjzs,  Henij^  obit, li, 585 ;  bridge 

built  by,  viii,  817. 
Meig:»,  Col.,  survey  by.  viii,  309. 
Meigs,  M.  C,  obit,  ana  port.,  xvii, 

559. 
Mcinicke,  K.  E.,  sketch,  i,  521. 
Meissner,  experiments  by,  iv,  S6. 
Meissner,  A.,  x,  664. 
Mcissonier,  J.  L.  E. .  oollocted  works 

of,  X,  359 ;  the  vidette,  xi,  347 ; 

sketch  and  port.,  xvi,  500. 
Meiillones,  territory*  of,  x.  400. 
Mekarski,  invention  by,  i,  516. 
Me  bourne,    Australia,  exposition 

at,  V,  39 ;  post-office  at,  lilu-stni- 

tioUj  iv.  57. 
Mclclusoaek,  Bishop,  ix,  764. 
Meldolu.  B.,  xii,  670. 
Mclguna,  Lord,  x,  126. 
Molikoff,  Count  Loris,  xiii,  5^1. 
Melilla,  seige  of,  xix,  500. 
Melin,  Joseph,  x,  363. 
Melines,  F.  J.,  viii,  867. 
Molinger,  Gaston,  xii,  276. 
Melinite,  xi,   855;    scandal,    the, 

xvi,  311. 
Melkarth,  temple  at,  ix,  28. 
Mell,  Patrick  il.,  sketch,  xiii,  646. 
Melland,  B.,  experiments  x,  i  95. 
Mellin,  Hcnrik,  sketch,  i,  521. 
Mellish,  Sir  G.,  obit,  ii,  606. 
Melville,  G.  W.,  portrait,  vii,  334. 
Melville,  Herman,  sketch  and  port., 

xvi.  503. 
Melville,  Viscount,  obit,  i,  639. 
Memnon.  statue  ot,  x,  607. 
Memorial  arch,  xv,  620 ;  xvii,  522t 
Memorial  Day,  xii,  475. 
Memphis,  xi,  174;  illustration,  ii, 

711;  debt  of,  iv,  829;  vi,  832; 

unsanitary  condition  of,  iv,  380 ; 

yellow  fever  in.  iv,  359,  829.   See 

also  Fever,  Yellow. 
Memphis  coIo«^si,  xiii,  30. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  water,  xix,  776. 
Mendana,  ix^  275. 
Mcndolieff,  invention  by,  iii,  545 ; 

classification  of  elements  by,  v, 

87 ;  law  of  atomic  weights  dis- 
covered vi,  40;  ix,  118;  xii,  100. 
Mendelssohn  Centcnai^%  xi,  459. 
Mendenhall,  J.  W.,  obit,  xvii,  559. 
Mcndenhall,  John,  obit,  xvii,  559. 
Mendenhall,  T.  C. ,  xi,  46, 47  ;  port. , 

xiv,  36. 
Mendes,  A.  P.,  obit,  xviii,  562. 
Mcnclek,  King  of  Shoa,  ii,  2;  iv, 

2 ;  viii.  886 ;  xi,  1 ;  xii,  2 ;  pro- 

claimca  negus,  xiv,  1. 
Menendcz,  Gen.,  x,  467. 
Menephthah,  King,  ix,  20 ;  x,  36. 
Meucs,  vii,  260. 
Menier,  invention  by,  vi,  255. 
Mennonites,  iii,  50 ;   xi,  531 ;  xv, 

66,  colony,  the,  xviii^  478. 
Menominee,  Mich.,  xviii,  165. 
Mentana  monument,  v,  410. 
Menthol,  ix,  272 ;  influence  of,  xii, 

673. 
Mercadier,  experiment  by,  vi,  787. 
Mercantile  Agencies,  xiv,  537. 
Mercedes,  Maria  de  las,  Queen  of 

Spain,  obit,  iii.  658 :  x,  G56. 


Merchant  Marine  of  the  United 
State.s,  vii,  520;  ix,  198. 

Mercio,  Antonin,  xi,  848  j  xii,  276. 

Mercier,  HoLore,  obit.,  xix,  617. 

Mercur,  Ulysses^  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xii,  478. 

Mercury,  mass  and  density  of,  ii, 
43;  traubit  of,  iii,  35;  xvi,  50; 
xix,  55 ;  brightness,  ibid. ;  spots, 
viii,  20 ;  xv,  39 ;  rotation  of,  xvii, 
39. 

Meredith,  Joseph  H.,  obit,  xi,  691. 

Meriden,  xiv,  154. 

Meridian,  common  prime,  vii,  150 ; 
ixj  54. 

Menten,  A.  C,  experiments  by, 
xi,  534. 

Mermillod,  G.,  obit,  xvii^  600. 

Meriwether,  D.,  obit^  xviiij  562. 

Merivale,  Charles,  obit,  xviii,  5^3. 

M^ritens,  invention  by,  vii,  265. 

Merodach,  ix,  18,  19. 

Mcrriam,  George,  obit.^  v,  594. 

Merrick,  Frederick,  obit,  xix,  589. 

Merrick,  P.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  646. 

Merrick,  Richard  T.,  obit^  x,  653. 

MeiTick,  W.  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  641. 

Merrill,  M.  M.,  ohit.,  xviii,  562. 

Merrill,  S.,  explorations  ot,  i,  828 ; 
U,  324. 

Merrill,  W.  E.,  obit,  xvi,  642. 

Merriman,  C.  S.,  invention  bv,  iii, 
752,  766. 

Merriman.  T.  A.,  obit ,  xvii,  560, 

Merrimon,  A.  S.,  obit.,  xvii.  560. 

Merry,  Francisco,  sketch,  i,  521. 

Mersey  Tunnel,  viii,  311 ;  x,  381. 

MeiBon.  Luc  Olivier,  x,  862. 

Merv.  decay  of,  i,  7;  importance 
ofjiv,  775;  x.  7;  Russian  annex- 
ation, viii,  706;  ix,  6;  x,  2; 
chief  of.  X,  19. 

Merv  Turkomans,  the,  submission 
of,  to  Russia,  x,  4. 

Merwede  Canal,  the,  xvii,  488. 

Meshed,  ix,  648 ;  x,  14. 

Meskovich,  Gen.,  x,  781. 

Message,    President's,    in    article 

CONORXSS. 

Messersmith,  J.  S.,  obit,  xvi.  642. 

Messiah,  prediction  of  the  Monam- 
medan,  vi,  444;  vii,  804;  viii, 
507.    See  also  Mahdi,  £1. 

Messner,  Joseph,  obit,  xi,  722. 

Metallic  sodium,  xii,  107. 

Metallurgy,  vii,  528 ;  viii,  520 ;  ix, 
471 ;  X,  574 ;  xi,  583 ;  xii,  479 ;  xiii, 
522;  xiv,  5383  xv,525;  xvi,  505; 
xvii,  439 ;  xviii,  479 ;  xix,  464. 

Metals,  i,  522 ;  ii,  499 ;  new,  ii,  90, 
502;  VI,  93;  detection  of  alloys, 
iv,  502 ;  new  compound,  v,  98 ; 
annealing,  vi,  542;  melting- 
l>oint8,  ii,  501 ;  viii,  91 ;  produc- 
tion of  the  precious,  ii,  240 ; 
speciflc  gnivity,  ix,  120;  electric 
conductivity  of,  xi,  538 ;  market 
in  1884.  ix,  479. 

Metemnan,  taken,  ix,  301. 

Meteoric  Showers,  vii,  89 ;  x,  50 ; 
in  1898,  xviu,  46. 

Meteorograph,  the,  vi,  258. 

Meteorology,  intematioiiul  obser- 
vations,^ i,  525 ;  iii,  587 ;  viii, 
525;  stations  for  observations, 
iii,  538 ;  vii,  835 ;  map  showing 
annual  rainfall,  >nii,  527 ;  x,  581 ; 
xi,  589;  congress  and  stations, 
xi,  545-547 ;  xii,  487 ;  popular 
en-ors  in,  xii,  487 ;  xiii,  531 ;  xiv, 
546;  XV,  582;  xvii,  447. 
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Meteors.  See  Astronomical  Prog- 
ress, in  every  volunao. 

Methodist  CEcumenical  Congress, 
vi,  667. 

Methodists^  in  each  volume;  pro- 
posed unionwith  Colored  Church, 
],  688;  question  of  lay  rapresan- 
tatiou  in  Wesleyan  conlerenee, 
686 ;  embarrassment  of  publitth- 
ing-houseof  M.  £.  Churcn  South, 
iii,  647 ;  new  denomination  of, 
iv,  608 ;  oecumenical  council,  v, 
609 ;  vi,  657 ;  lav  representation 
in  Canadian  conference,  vii,  688 ; 
union  of  Canadian,  ix,  268 :  ques- 
tion of  extension  of  ministerial 
term,  ix.  483 ;  doctrine  concern- 
ing bi3no()B,  483  secession  in 
Tonga  from  Wesleyans,  x,  688 ; 
resolution  on  divorce,  488:  xi, 
549 ;  endowment  of  King's  Col- 
lege University  at  Toronto,  649. 

Methyl  alcohol,  etc.,  v,  89. 

Metis,  rebellion  ot  the,  in  Canada, 
ix,  124;  X,  711. 

Metronome,  electric,  with  illustra- 
tion, xi,  740. 

Metropolitan  Bank,  ix,  829. 

Metropolitan  Museum.  See  under 
Fine  Arts. 

Metz,  illustration,  ii,  862. 

Mouse,  fortification  of,  xii,  64. 

Mexican  manuscript,  xii,  16. 

Mexican  War,  the,  see  Santa  Anna, 
i,  716 ;  bill  for  pensions  to  veter- 
ans of,  debated,  vlii,  248. 

Mexico,  City  of,  illustration,  i,  648, 
646;  incident  ot  its  capture,  x, 
421,  688. 

Mexico,  views,  i,  648,  646,  647 ;  ii, 
611,  612,  614;  iii,  664;  silver, 
i,  &42;  industrial  development, 
642,  648 ;  revolution,  644 ;  £sco- 
bedo's  expedition  to  suppress 
disturbances  in  Miohoacan,  546; 
revolutionary  plan  of  Tuxtepeo — 
constitution  of  1867,  646;  Diaz 
head  of  provisional  government, 
646;  uprising  in  Oi^iaca,  646; 
re-electaon  of  Lerdo,  646 ;  sketch 
of  Diaz,  647 ;  the  only  railroad, 
ii,  511;  end  of  military  opera- 
tions, 612 ;  suppression  of  raidi«, 
618;  manufacturers'  association, 
iii,  663 ;  need  of  means  of  com- 
munication, 556;  United  States 
recognition  of  Diaz  government, 
566 ;  condition  of  the  republic, 
565;  new  Episcopal  church,  iv, 
611 ;  deputation  to  promote  com- 
merce, 614;  Tehuantepec  ship- 
railway,  614:  vi,669;  election  of 
Gonzalez,  v,  610 ;  new  steamship 
lines,  vi,  569;  submarine  cable, 
669;  telegraphs,  669;  new  mil- 
ways,  669;  xii,  502;  ^[eography. 
vii,  640;  relations  with  United 
States,  viii,  636;  discovery  ot 
tin,  687 ;  of  gold  and  silver,  x, 
691 ;  mines  of  Sonora,  viii,  537  ; 
resources  of  Michoacan,  687 ; 
tunneling  a  volcano,  687  ;  petro- 
leum, 687 ;  grape  and  banana 
culture,  687 ;  the  toloachi-plant, 
588 ;  immense  estates,  688 ;  Amer- 
ican goods  in,  ix,  492;  orchilla- 
weed,  zapote-wood,  498 ;  need  of 
paper-muls,  498 ;  pearl-fisheries, 
498 ;  mission  work,  494 :  lottery 
of  divine  providence  ana  othei'w, 
X,    589;    reaction    in   fav^-   '-* 


ecclesiastidsm,  689;  opposition 
to  Mormons,  689;  Indian  hos- 
tilities^ 690 :  natural  phenomena, 
690;  XI,  657;  intcrierenoe  with 
Central  America,  x,  465,  690; 
riot  of  students.  590;  unem- 
ployed capital  and  taxes,  xi,  664 ; 
cotton  and  silk,  666;  volcanic 
eruptions,  667;  sulphur-mines, 
556 :  steamer  lines,  xii,  602 ;  ob- 
jections to  Jewish  colonists,  608 ; 
Protestantism  in^  508 ;  immigra- 
tion and  American  enterprise, 
603;  relations  with  Guatemala, 
503 ;  drainage  of  the  valley,  504 ; 
iridescent  stone-ware,  504;  earth- 
quakes, 604;  the  French  in,  x, 
481 ;  attempt  to  send  Gen.  Grant 
to^  482;  pyramid  discovered, 
viii,  536;  the  Aztec  oalendar- 
btone.  viii,  686 ;  Aztec  remains 
found  in,  ix,  17 ;  church  work  in, 
709;  population,  xv.  548;  rela- 
tions with  the  Unitea  States,  xvi. 
524 :  insurrections,  xvi,  524  and 
xviii,  492. 

Meydoum,  pvramid,  vii,  262. 

Meyer,  H.,  o^bservations  vi,  808. 

Meyer,  H.  A.,  sketchy  xiv,  666. 

Meyer,  J.  G..  obit.,  xij  722. 

Meyer,  L.,  taole  by,  vi,  41 ;  obser- 
vations, ix,  18. 

Meyer,  Lothar,  x,  148 :  xii,  100. 

Meyer,  Lucas,  x,  186,  i87. 

Meyer,  M.  W.,  researches,  Wi,  88. 

Meyer,  V.,  observations  by,  viii, 
111 ;  invention  by,  viii,  466 ;  ix, 
119, 120 ;  xii,  100, 104. 

Meyer,  W.,  observations,  viii,  28. 

Meyrowit«,  A.,  obit.,  xii,  698. 

Mezzacapo,  L.,  obit.,  x,  664. 

Miall,  E.,  obit.,  vi,  696. 

Mica  powder,  x,  846. 

Michael,  Grand  Duke,  sketch,  ii. 

'   614. 

Michaelovsk-Askrabad  railroad,  x, 
7. 

Michel,  F.  X.,  obit.,  xii,  684. 

Michel,  Louise,  trial  of,  viii,  869 ; 
xii,  29  ( 

Michelis,  Friedrich,  obit.,  xi,  722. 

MichclL  Dr.,  obit.,  ii,  607. 

Michel-Levy  A.,  ex{)eriments  by, 
X,  156. 

Michelson,  A.  A.,  ix,  49. 

Michigan,  in  each  volume;  views 
in,  i,  652;  u,  519,  520;  >tBte 
reform  school,  i,  649;  election 
of  Gov.  CroswelL  658 ;  re-elec- 
tion, iii,  662;  fish-culture,  ii, 
619 ;  Stat«  public  school,  iii,  657  : 
communication  with  the  upper 
peninsula,  559 ;  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendments,  iv,  616;  vi, 
574;  vii,  657;  ix,  495;  election 
of  Senator  Chandler,  616;  elec- 
tion of  Gov.  Jerome,  v,  528 ;  re- 
election, vii,  567 ;  revision  of 
laws,  vi,  574-676 ;  railroad  lands, 
576;  public  lands,  679:  Uni- 
versity report,  582;  election  of 
Senator  Conger^  576 ;  tax  and  as- 
sessment act,  vii,  547 ;  charitable 
institutions,  658;  election  of 
Senator  Palmer,  viii  ^540;  State 
census*,  ix,  494 ;  election  of  Gov. 
Alcer,  495 ;  population  of  cities, 
X,  598 ;  election  of  Gov.  Luce,  xi, 
560 ;  election  of  Senator  Stock- 
bridge,  xii,  504;  salt  manufac- 
•ure,  506;    looal-optiou    law  in 


operation,  506;  fires,  vi^  586: 
]>opulaUon,  zv,  650 ;  judicial  de- 
cinions,  662,  and  xvi,  52s7 ;  ti^rm 
mortgf^pes,  xv,  552,  and  xvi,  b^  ; 
electonu  law,  xvii,  464;  Stat*' 
lands,  xviii,  494;  con^titataocal 
amendments.  495. 

Michigan  City,  Ind.,  xvi,  160. 

Micrococci,  ix,  496. 

Micrometer-telescope,  i,  554. 

Micro-organiams,  ix,  495;  z,  149, 
160. 

Micro-polariscopej  ix,  516. 

Micropnone,  the,  iii,  562. 

Microscopical  Society,  American, 
xviii,  81. 

Microscopy,  ixj  499 ;  in  botany,  ix, 
idO ;  in  chemical  analysiti,  x^  155. 

Microtasi meter,  the,  iii^  568 ;  illus- 
tration, 568. 

Middendorf,  A.  Tron.,  obiL,  xix. 
618. 

MiddletOD.  Gen.,  x,  125  et  teq,  ; 
knighted,  129. 

Middleton,  J.  C,  sketch,  xiii^  664. 

Middletown  incorporated,  xii i,  60^. 

Midhat  Pasha,  sketch,  i,  <  74 ;  trial 
of,  vi,  841 ;  obit.,  ix,  618. 

Midian,  tlie  land  of,  theory  con- 
cerning, iii,  861. 

Mid  winter  Exposition  in  California, 
xviii,  120;  xix,  91 ;  plan  of,  xix, 
98. 

Mieroalavski,  L.^  obit.,  iii,  659. 

Miers,  J.,  obit.,  iv^  700. 

Mignet,  F.,  obit.,  ix,  619. 

Mignonette  caae,  ix,  522. 

Mihilinovich,  Col.,  x,  729. 

Miklosich,  F.,  obit.,  xvi,  677. 

Mi klucho-Maclay,  journey  in  New 
Guinea,  iii,  864. 

Milan  lY  of  Servia,  sketch  of,  ii. 
620;  vii.  788;  x,  109,  112,  727; 
divorcea,  xiii,  789;  abdicates, 
xiv,  760, 

Miles,  M.,  experiments  x^  690. 

Miles,  Mareua  H.,  obit.,  ii,  585. 

Miles,  W.  K.,  obit,  xv,  655. 

Milford  Haven,  docks,  vii,  279. 

Milford,  N.  H.,  Centennial,  xii, 
518. 

Milhau,  J.  J.,  obit.,  xvi,  642. 

Miline,  xi.  140. 

Military  defen»OB,  of  Denmark,  \. 
207;  of  Austria,  vii,  51. 

Military  interference  at  election.*^, 
bill  on,  iv,  885. 

Military  Order,  of  America,  x%. 
558 ;  of  the  United  States,  xix. 
644. 

Militia.  bUl  on,  in  Georiria,  iv,  421 : 
in  Illinois,  report,  iv,  486;  v, 
380;  improvements  in  JS'en 
Jersey,  iv,  668 ;  needed  in 
Nebraska,  v,  552 ;  lawt»  in  Can- 
ada, viii,  88 ;  State  lawa,  xi,  47L 

Milk,  impure,  ix,  2. 

Mill,  Mr.,  observations  bv,  xi,  540. 

Millais,  Sir  John,  x,  859,  364;  xi. 
846;  xii,  277. 

Millard,  H.  B.,  obit.,  xviii,  562. 

Millaud,  Albert,  obit.,  xviij  600. 

Miller,  Emmanuel,  obit.,  xi,  722. 

Miller,  George  J.,  obit.,  i,  689. 

Miller,  John,  obit.,  xi.  691. 

Miller,  John  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  641. 

Miller,  J.  Warren,  obit.,  i,  621. 

Miller,  Robert,  obit.,  i,  689. 

Miller,  Samuel  F.,  obit.,  xvii,  560. 

Miller,  8.  F.,  obit,  and  port.,  xv, 
655. 
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Miller,  W.,  nominated^  xiii,  609. 

Miller,  Warner,  sketch  j  vi,  648. 

Miller,  W  illiam,  preachiofif  of,  xi,  2. 

Miller,  William  H.  H.,  sketch  and 
port.,  xiv,  803. 

Miller,  W.  R.,  i,  89,  40 ;  iv,  88. 

Millet,  Aim^,  obit.,  xvi,  678. 

Millet,  Frank  D.,  xi,  846. 

Millet,  J.  F.,  xi,  847. 

Mills  bUl,  the,  xiii,  206. 

MilU,  Clark,  obit.,  viii,  592. 

Mills,  J.  £.,  xi,  186. 

Mills,  R.,  ix,  798 ;  sketch,  xiii,  646. 

Mills,  T.  W.,  investigations  bv, 
viii,  686. 

Mills,  Zophar,  obit.,  xii,  598. 

Miltnan,  Robert,  sketch,  i,  554. 

Milmoro,  Joseph,  obit,  xi,  691. 

Milmore,  Martin,  obit.,  viii,  592. 

Milns,  William,  sketch,  xiv,  641. 

Milow,  r.  8.,  obit,,  xii,  599. 

Milrov,  J.  B.,  nominated,  xiii,  443. 

Miltzm.  Mount,  vi,  327. 

Milwaukee,  view  oi,  i,  807 ;  jfrowth 
of,  xi,  174 ;  water,  xix.  776. 

Min  River,  ^hting  on  tne,  ix,  189, 
141 ;  illustrations,  189,  141. 

Minchin,  J.  B.j  survey  in  South 
America  by,  ii,  886. 

Mindeleff,  Dmetri,  obit.,  xvii,  566. 

Mindoon,  xi,  114. 

Mind-reading,  xii,  506.  See  Telep- 
athy. 

Mineral  exhibition  in  Peru,  xi,  752 ; 
land  convention,  xiii,  569 ;  min- 
eral wool,  xvi,  528. 

Minerals,  in  Tennessee,  i,  742 ;  new, 
vi,  98,  401 ;  X,  153 ;  xi,  189 ;  in 
Florida,  xii,  287 ;  obtained  artifi- 
cially, X,  156 ;  in  Texas,  xix,  741. 

Mineral  waters,  x,  598. 

Miners,  convention  of,  vii,  77  \  con- 
gress, x'v,  71 ;  xvi,  811 ;  inter- 
national, xix,  821  ;  congress  o^', 
in  Belgium,  xviii,  78 ;  Fedeni- 
tion  of,  xix,  762. 

Mines,  J.  F.,  obit.,  xri,  642. 

Mines,  of  Mexico,  i,  542 ;  v,  18 ;  viii, 
587;  side-lines  of,  iii,  112;  v, 
119;  draining  of,  iii.  280:  Sutro 
Tunnel,  iii,  288 ;  in  Peru,  iii,  291, 
1)88 ;  in  Arabia,  iii,  861 ;  gold,  in 
GeoTipa,  iii,  871 ;  iv,  428 ;  dibris 
from^iv,  119;  v,  71,  78;  vi,  78; 
vii,  75;  of  Colombia,  iv,  149;  of 
Nevada,  iv.  658 ;  in  Arkansas,  vi, 
38 :  in  Alauama,  vi,  8 ;  of  Colo- 
raao,  vi,  118;  viii,  143;  xii,  142; 
new,  V.  119;  xvii,  16;  coal,  in 
Kentucky,  v,  425;  dccrea.9ed 
value  of  Nevada,  vi,  628 ;  laws 
on  claims  to,  vi,  623;  United 
States,  vi,  858,  856;  iron,  in 
Minnesota,  vii,  500 ;  in  Tennes- 
see, v4i,  789 ;  in  South  Carolina, 
vi,  814;  of  Chili,  viii.  124;  of 
Honduras,  viii,  432 1  of  Montana, 
viii,  547  ;  xii,  519 ;  tin,  in  Dakota, 
viii,  528;  xii,  219;  quicksilver, 
of  Siena,  viii,  523;  gold,  of  Rus- 
sia, viii,  700;  Chinese  supersti- 
tion concerning,  vii,  101 ;  Bureau 
of,  in  California,  v,  71  j  inBpector 
ofj  in  Indiana,  iv,  501 ;  m  Bolivia, 
xii,  69 ;  in  Idaho,  sii^  278 ;  nickel, 
in  New  Caledonia,  xii,  485 ;  onti- 
mony,  in  Portugal,  xii,  485 ;  ruby, 
in  Burinah,  xii,  84;  salt,  in  New 
York,  xii,  725 ;  laws  of,  in  Aus- 
tralia, ix,  58.  See  articles  on  the 
States. 


Minghetti,  Mario,  xi,  458;  obit., 

xij  722. 
Mining,  Pootsoh  method  of,  xi,  820 ; 
congress,  xvii,  475;  law,  xiii, 
552;  statistics,  xvi,  846;  towns, 
new,  xvii,  126;  in  Arizona,  xviii, 
20;  in  Colorado,  176;  in  Utah, 
744. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  growth  of,  xi, 
175;  i(s  mills,  vi,  588;  water, 
xix,  777. 

Minnesota,  in  each  volume ;  views 
in,  ii,  522,  524;  act  passed  al- 
lowing women  to  vote  at  school 
elections,  i,  555;  limited  di- 
vorce act,  556;  constitutional 
amendments,  557;  vi,  595  j  viii. 
542;  xi,  564;  xviii,  495;  railroad 
bond)*,  558^  ii,  521 ;  iii,  564;  v, 
524 ;  their  history,  vi,  590 ;  sketch 
of  Governor  Pillsbury ,  i,  558 ;  his 
re-election,  iv,  632 ;  gmss-hopper 
plague,  i,  558 ;  proposed  amend- 
ment, li,  525:  VI,  595 ;  re-election 
of  Senator  Windom,  ii,  526;  re- 
election, vi,  592 :  tax-law,  iiL  564 ; 
school  text- books,  565;  oiiice  of 
Public  Examiner  created,  565; 
his  report,  iv,  624 ;  sugar-cane  in- 
dustry, iii,  568 ;  commercial  con- 
vention, 569  J  seven  per  cent,  the 
legal* rate  of  interest,  iv,  623 ;  in- 
spection of  wheat,  628 ;  swamp- 
lands, 625;  vi,  596;  homestead 
laws,  iv.  62fr ;  analysis  of  waters, 
628 :  eflW  of  severe  cold,  628 ; 
mildness  of  climate  in  the  ex- 
treme northwest,  628;  second 
centenary  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  v.  627; 
forests,  vi,  592 ;  election  of  Gov- 
ernor Hubbard,  595 ;  re-election, 
viii,  543 ;  iron-ore  in  the  Vermil- 
ion Lake  region,  vii,  560;  pro- 
hibitory amenament  rejected, 
viii,  542;  cyclone  at  Rochester, 
viii,  548;  flsh-culture,  ix,  527} 
gold  discoveries,  527;  railroaa 
oommission,  x,  601 ;  repeal,  xii. 
510;  census,  602;  election  of 
Governor  MoGill.  xi,  568 1  Sena- 
tor C.  K.  Davis  elected,  xii,  510 ; 
convict-labor.  510;  garnishment 
law,  511 ;  high  license,  512 ;  iron- 
mines,  512 ;  population,  xv,  554; 
judicial  decisions,  555;  riulroad 
and  warehouse  commission,  xvi, 
531 ;  grain  inspection,  xvli^  468  ; 
mortgage  indebtedness,  x  viu,  496. 

Minor  Planets.  See  Ahtronomical 
Progress,  in  every  volume. 

Minor,  W.  T.,  sketch,  xiv,  641. 

Mint,  United  States,  statistics  of, 
vii,  484. 

Minto,  William,  obit.,  xviii,  588. 

Minton  tiles,  ix,  248. 

Minzaing,  I'rince,  xii,  81 ;  campaign 
against,  82. 

Miot,  Admiral,  x,  565. 

Mirage,  xi,  565;  illustrations,  566, 
568,  569. 

Miranzai  expedition,  xvi,  876. 

Miribel,  M.  F.,  obit.,  xviii,  583. 

Mirsky,  Leon,  iv,  777. 

Mirya'cnit,  ix,  554. 

Mirza  AtsuUa  Khan,  x,  12. 

Missionaries,  civil  relations  of,  vi, 
566,  768 ;  ca.se  of  Rev.  G.  Blown, 
ibid. ;  storved  to  death,  viii,  695; 
in  the  Soudan,  695 ;  in  China,  x, 
169 ;  massacre  of  French,  in  Ton- 


2uin.  X,  81 ;  expelled  from  the 
Caroline  Islands,  xii,  741 ;  mas- 
sacre of,  in  Egypt,  xi,  312 ;  doc- 
trinal tests  for,  xii,  148 ;  outrage 
onj  xvii,  744. 

Missions,  Foreign,  i,  559 ;  in  Den- 
murk,  iv,  812;  xiv,  520,  5Jl ; 
American  Board  of,  xiv,  180; 
London  Society,  xiv,  181  j  Inter- 
national Conference  of,  xiii,  56o. 
See  also  the  articles  on  the  Re- 
ligions denominations.  See under 
titles  of  Churches. 

Mississippi,  in  each  volume ;  view, 
i,  562;  proposed  impeachment 
of  Gov.  Ames,  and  his  resig- 
nation, i,  561 ;  constitutional 
amendments,  1,  561 ;  ii,  527  ;  iii, 
571 ;  iv,  637 ;  improvement  in 
finances,  i,  562;  election  of  Gov- 
ernor Stone,  ii,  527 ;  murder  of 
J.  W.  Gull^,  and  mob  attack  on 
Judge  Chisolm,  528;  organiza- 
tion for  suppression  of  lawless- 
ness, 528;  free-school  system, 
iii,  569^  xi,  571;  health  precau- 
tions, ill.  570 ;  cause  of  alsturb- 
ances  in  tne  southwest,  570 ;  Con- 
federate archives,  571 ;  Vicksburg 
Landing  threatened  by  sand- 
bars, 571 ;  railroads,  572 ;  v,  527 ; 
x,  608;  convention  of  fruit- 
growers and  railroad  men,  iii, 
578 ;  natural  features  of  the  State, 
574  ;  prevalence  of  yellow  fever, 
575 ;  need  of  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, iv,  682 ;  v,  628 ;  cotton- 
industry,  iv,  688 ;  ne^ro-exodus, 
684 ;  xi,  571 ;  protection  from  in- 
undation, iv,  685;  insurance 
laws,  686 ;  acts  regarding  rights 
of  women,  686 ;  the  faculty  of  the 
Univereity  on  spelling  reform, 
687  ;  invention  for  converting 
seed-cotton  into  yam,  688;  re- 
vised code,  V,  527;  census  re- 
turns, 529 ;  vi,  599 ;  public  lands, 
vi,  597;  xii,  614;  election  of 
Governor  Lowry,  vi,  600;  n»- 
eleciion,  x,  604:  education,  vii, 
561 ;  ix,  529 ;  xii,  614 ;  manu- 
factures, vii,  568 ;  viii,  545 ;  re- 
election of  senator  Lamar,  vii, 
564 ;  disputed  congressional  elec- 
tion, 564 ;  re-election  of  Senators 
George  and  Walthall,  xi,  570; 
local-option  act,  570 ;  levees,  xii. 
514;  population,  xv,  557,  ana 
xvi,  532 ;  con«ititutional  conven- 
tion, xVj  559 ;  the  new  constitu- 
tion, xvii,  471. 

Mississippi  River,  celebration  of 
La  Salle's  di«covery,  vii,  486 ; 
source  of,  x^  899 ;  map,  xix,  803. 

Mississippi  River  improvement,  i, 
684 ;  li,  279 ;  iii,  602 ;  iv,  844, 
636 ;  v,  580  ;  vi,  600,  610 ;  deep- 
ening of  the  mouth  of,  xii,  229. 

Missouri,  statistics,  State  govern- 
ment, legislative  proceedings, 
elections,  etc.,  in  each  volume; 
view  in,  i,  567  J  election  of  Gov- 
ernor Phelps,  1,  567  ;  bonds  de- 
clared void,  568 ;  census,  ii,  528 ; 
strike,  530  ;  alleged  irregularities 
in  State  Treasurer's  office,  iii. 
575 ;  iv,  641 ;  v,  538 ;  proposea 
constitutional  amendment,  iii, 
579 ;  iv,  689,  643 ;  viii,  546 ;  x, 
604  ;  xi,  576  ;  railroads,  iii,  579  ; 
rat-bounty  law,  iv,  639 ;  bill  to 
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establish  the  wliipping-post,  689 ; 
tiff,  or  baryta,  u^ed  for  puiDt,  G39  ; 
inade^uac^  of  State  revenues, 
640 ;  1  mm  1  juration  bureau,  641 ; 
V,  589 ;  infiurance  law,  iv,  642 ; 
fish-bill,  642 ;  temperance  move- 
ment, 642;  ix,  532;  defaultini^ 
counties,  cities,  and  towns,  iv, 
648;  Cottev-tax  lew,  644;  lia- 
bility for  railroad  :»ubsidy  bonds, 
V,  540:  election  of  Governor 
Crittenden,  241  ;  improvement 
of  rivers,  vi,  610  ;  local  indebted- 
ness, vii,  564  ;  >t&te  claims,  565 ; 
notorious  band  of  robbers,  567  ; 
election  of  Governor  Marma- 
duke,  ix,  582 ;  rc-electiou  of 
Senator  Ve^t,  x,  604;  hif(h-li- 
cense,  xi,  573 ;  re-election  of 
Senator  Cockrell,  xii,  515;  the 
Bald-Knobbers,  516;  local  op- 
tion, 516  ;  population,  xv,  562  ; 
^ological  survey,  xvi,  535 ;  gov- 
ernment lands,  xviii,  499 ;  sale  of 
vagrants  in,  499. 

Missouri,  in  every  volume. 

Missouri  River,  convention  on  im- 
provement of,  vi,  610;  xvi,  801. 

Mistassini  Lake,  ix,  849,  850;  x, 
399. 

Misti  Are^uipa,  volcano  of,  illus- 
tration, I,  661. 

Mitchell,  A.,  obit.,  xii^  599. 

Mitchell,  C.  L.  M.,  obit.,  xv,  655. 

Mitchell,  C.  W.,  x,  865, 

Mitchell,  L.  M.,  hketcb,  xiii,  646. 

Mitchell,  Maria,  sketch  and  iK>rt., 
xiv   641. 

Mitchell,  S.  Weir,  xii,  679. 

Mitchell,  Sir  W.,  obit.,  iii,  659. 

Mitchell,  William,  obit.,  xi,  692. 

Mitchelstown,  riot  at,  xii,  841. 

Mivart,  St.  Gcoi^,  quoted,  xiii,  7. 

Mizner,  L.  B.,  xv,  412,  414. 

Mizon,  exploration  of^  vii,  336. 

Mlongo,  King,  portrait,  ix,  170. 

Moab,  survey  of,  ix,  27. 

Moak,  N.  ('.,  obit.,  xvii^  560. 

Moberly,  Dr.,  Bishop  oi  Salisbury, 
death  of.  X,  21. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  charter  repealed,  iv, 
20  ;  debt  of,  v,  12  :  in  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion,  x,  431 ;  xiii,  167. 

MObius,  Prof.,  observations  of,  vi, 
712,  714. 

MobH,  crimes  by^  in  Kentucky,  iii, 
478 ;  in  Louisiana,  iii,  501 ;  in 
Mississippi,  iii,  570  ;  in  Ala- 
bama, xviii,  7. 

Model  village,  in  Egypt,  xix,  256 ; 
of  Koobeh,  view  of,  xix,  256. 

Modiglianl,  E.,  explorations  of,  xi, 
882. 

Modulator,  illustration,  U,  549. 

Moeiler.  Louis,  x,  361. 

Moen,  r.  L.,  obit.^  xvi,  642. 

Moeris  Lake,  xvii,  14 ;  monu- 
ments, xiii,  29. 

Moewc,  Wilhelm.  obit.,  xi,  722. 

Moffat,  J.  C,  obit.,  XV.  655. 

Moffat,  Robert,  obit.,  viii,  602. 

Mohammed  Sultan  Pasha,  obit., 
ix,  619. 

Mohammed  Taha,  viii,  299. 

Mohammed  Tewflk,  proclaimed 
Xhedive,  iv,  333;  sketch,  335; 
vu,  233. 

Mohammedanism,  iU,  581  ;  iv, 
647  ;  V,  541  ;  reported  danger 
to,  ii.  5;  institutions  of,  x,  316. 
See  also  Islam,  vi,  440. 


Mohamme<laos,  races  of,  in  Tur- 
key, i,  571 :  supposed  movement 
to  excite  aiscontcnt  among,  v, 
689 ;  excitement  of,  in  Turkey, 
vii,  804  ;  treatment  of,  in  China, 
X,  174;  xiii,  567. 

Mohl,  Julius  von,  sketchy  i,  568. 

Mohr,  Fduard,  explorations  of,  i, 
831 ;  death  of,  ii,  880. 

Moigno,  Abb^,  obit.,  ix,  619. 

MoLssan,  H.,  exj^riments  xii,  107. 

Moknawcoweo,  ix,  389. 

Molbech,  C.  K.  F.,  obit.,  xiii,  665. 

Moleschott,  Jacob,  obit.,  xviii,  584. 

Molesworth,  W.  N.,  obit.,  ii,  607. 

Molesworth,  W.  N.,  obit.,  xv,  684. 

Moleva,  £.,  researches  of,  viii,  536. 

Moli^re,  Dr.,  ix,  747. 

Moline,  xv,  187. 

Molmo  del  Rcy,  battle  of,  x,  421. 

Molisch,  Dr.  Hans,  xii,  110. 

MoUenda,  experiments,  viii,  112. 

Mollendorf,  Herr,  x,  174,  266. 

Mdller,  Axel,  medal  to,  vi,  40. 

Moltke,  Helmuth  K.  B.,  on  war, 
vii,  716 :  obit,  and  port.,  xvi,  535. 

MorootomDo,  volcano  of,  eruption, 
xi,  653. 

Monaco,  Prince,  sketchy  xiv,  666. 

Monahan,  J.  II.,  obit.,  iii,  659. 

Monai,  Mount,  ix,  544. 

Monastery,  fir^^t,  in  Scotlaivi  since 
the  Reformation,  i,  706. 

Monastic  Association  Bill,  in  Aus- 
tria, i,  57. 

Monastic  Order,  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  ii,  22. 

Moncasi,  Juan  Oliva  y,  iv,  822. 

Moncrieff,  Scott,  x,  307,  819. 

Moncton,  xiv,  154. 

Monell,  C.  L.,  obit.,  i,  621. 

Monetary  Congress,  International, 
iii,  314 ;  conferences,  vi,  60. 

Monetary  Union,  Latin,  x,  879. 

Monetite,  vii,  88. 

Money,  xvii,  275. 

Money  of  Yap  Islands,  the,  x,  189. 

Money-Bills,  definition  of,  iii,  528. 

Money -Market,  the.  See  Finances 
and  Financial  Review. 

Money-Orders,  xii,  687;  interna- 
tional, xiv,  280. 

Mongolia,  exploration  in,  xi,  877 ; 
disturbances  in,  xvii,  93. 

Mon^dien,  A.,  obit.,  xiii,  665. 

Monite,  vii,  88. 

Monitor,  the  original,  xiv,  298. 

Monmouth  Monument,  x,  862. 

Monnier,  H.,  obit.,  ii,  607. 

Monolith  of  Salawan-Kuppam,  xix, 
26. 

Monoliths,  perforated,  xiii,  28. 

Monrad,  Ditlev  G.,obit.,  xii,  684. 

Monro,  II.  A.  J.,  obit.,  x,  665. 

Monroe  Doctrine,  vii,  813 ;  x,  431, 
436.  See  also  Panama  Canal ;  in 
Africa,  a,  ix,  368. 

Monroe,  J.  A.,  obit.,  xvi,  648. 

Monselet,  Charles,  sketch,  xiii,  666. 

Montague,  C.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  642. 

Montague,  Henry  J., obit.,  iii,  641. 

Montana,  statistics,  etc.,  ii,  531; 
viii,  547;  ix,  538;  x,  604;  xi, 
576 ;  xii,  517  ;  Mormons  in,  viii, 
548 ;  Indians,  viii,  548 ;  ix,  533 ; 
xi,  577 ;  constitutional  conven- 
tion, ix,  584 ;  tax-exemption,  536 ; 
land-surveys,  xi^  577;  drought. 
576 ;  gag-laws,  xii,  517 ;  admittea 
an  a  State,  xiv,  569;  constitu- 
tional convention,  569 ;  popula- 


tion, xv,  565 ;  mineral  landa  and 
railroada,  xvi,  540 ;  State  lands, 
xviii,  502 ;  State  Capitol,  xix,  4if7. 

Montano,  Dr.,  explorations  by,  vi, 
330. 

Mont  Ccnis  railway,  ill.,  i,  422. 

Mont  de  Piet<^,  proposal  concern- 
ing, ix,  844. 

Montefiore,  Sir  Moses  Haim,  obit, 
and  portrait,  x^  606. 

Monteith,  J.,  obit.,  xVj  655. 

Montenegro,  ii,  532;  iii,  586;  iv. 
468 ;  V,  542 ;  viii,  548 ;  revolts  in, 
viii,  549 ;  map,  i,  754 ;  articles  on, 
in  the  Berlin  Treaty,  iii,  257 ;  ix, 
586 ;  forts  built  in,  ix,  5S7 :  fron- 
tier of,  764:  boundaiy,  xii,  774  ; 
xiii,  569;  xiv,  572. 

Monterey,  battle  of,  x,  421. 

Moutero,  Gen.,  vi,  738;  viii,  64. 

Montevideo  Breakwater,  x,  772. 

Montgomery,  caj^itol  at,  illustra- 
tion, ii,  12;  xiu.  167. 

Montgomery,  H.  C.,  obit.,  iii,  659. 

Montpelier,  xiii.  168:  xvii,  114. 

Mont^iensier,  I>uc  ae,  obit.,  xv, 
684. 

Montreal,  carnival  and  ice-polaoe 
at,  ix,  676 ;  growth  of,  xii,  124 ; 
art  exhibition  at^  280;  illustra- 
tions, iii,  248;  xii,  181;  charter 
remodeled,  xiv,  728. 

Monts.  Count,  sketch,  xiv,  666. 

Montsioa,  ix,  112,  118, 114;  x,  s5. 
87. 

Montizambert,  Col.,  x,  125  <^  teg. 

Monuments,  xix,  281 :  battle,  xix, 
233 ;  in  North  Carolina,  xix,  552 : 
preservation,  xiii,  24;  in  New 
York  city,  xviii,  527 ;  xix,  541 ; 
in  Virginia,  xix,  769. 

Moody,  Granville,  obit.,  xii,  599. 

Moon,  the  crater  Plato,  viii.  21 ;  di- 
ameter of,  viii,  21 ;  beat  of,  xi,  55 ; 
recent  oteervation  and  stndv  of. 
578;  iUustrations,  679,  581,'5M. 
586,  587,  588;  influence  of,  on 
weather,  xii,  487 ;  xvii,  86 ;  xviii, 
42. 

Moore,  Albert,  obit.,  xviii.  584. 

Moore,  B.  F.,  obit.,  iii,  641. 

Moore,  D.  D.  T.,  obit.,  xvii,  56<i. 

Moore,  George,  obit.,  i,  689. 

Moore,  G.  H.,  obit.,  xvii,  660. 

Moore,  James  S.,  ooit.,  xvii,  560. 

Moore,  Joseph  G.,  obit.,  i,  621. 

Moore,  Orren  C,  obit,  xviii,  562. 

Moore,  S.  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  6^ 

Moore,  T.,  invention  by,  vi,  96. 

Moore,  Trcdwell,  obit.,  i.  621. 

Moore-Greenhow  Case,  the,  x,  272. 

Monij  M.,  ix,  246. 

Moraine,  terminal,  rf  the  second 
glacial  epoch,  x,  404. 

Moran,  Archbishop,  x,  465. 

Moren,  Benjamin,  obit.,  xi,  692. 

Moran^  Perc^,  xi,  346. 

Moravia,  Socialist  riot  in,  x^  72. 

Moravians,  i,  569 ;  ii,  582 ;  hi,  587 ; 
iv,  649 ;  vi,  611  ^  ix,  537 ;  xiii, 
570:  xiv,  572;  xix,  498;  iion!«e 
of  the  sinterhood^  573. 

Morazan.  harbor  ot,  xiv,  409. 

Mordecai,  B.,  obit.,  xviii,  562. 

Morehouse,  A.  P.,  obit.,  xvi,  643. 

Morelli,  Giovanni,  obit.^  xvi,  67**. 

Moreno,  jn  Patagonia,  ii,  836. 

Moreno,  J.  I.,  obit.,  ix,  620. 

Moresby,  Sir  r.,  obit.,  ii,  607. 

Moresnelt,  ]>artition  or,  xv,  70. 

Moroy.  F..  obit.,  xv,  666. 
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Morey  Letter,  the,  x»  676. 
Morford,  J.  G..  sketch,  xiii,  646. 
Moiigftn,  CampDell  de,  obit.^  i,  689. 
Morgan,  D.  H.,  Btntae  of,  vi,  815. 
Morgan,  £.  D.,  sketch,  viii,  552. 
Mor^^an,  G.  D.,  obit.,  xvij  648. 
Mor^n,  G.  W.,  obit.,  xviii,  562. 
Moi^n,  G.  W.,  obit.,  xvii,  561. 
Morgan,  J.,  nominated,  xiii,  847. 
Mor^n,  J.  S.,  obit,  xv,  656. 
Morgan,  Lewis  H.,  sketch,  vi,  613. 
Morgan,  Maria,  obit.,  xvii,  561. 
Morgan,  Mary  J.,  art  collection  of, 

xi,  347. 
Morgan,  M.  8.,  obit.,  xv,  656. 
Morgan,  W.  F.,  sketch,  .xiii,  646. 
Monarty,  Bishop  D.,  obit.,  ii,  007. 
Moriarty.  Dr.,  obit  J  xii,  718. 
Morier,  D.,  obit,  ii,  607. 
Morison,  J.  C,  sketch,  xiii,  666. 
Morley,  E.  W.,  xii,  488. 
Morley,  Henry,  obit.,  xix,  618. 
Morloy,  Samuel,  obit,  x,  723. 
Morley,  Thomas,  obit,  xii,  599. 
Monnonlsm,  xiv,  416,  817  ;  xv,  21, 

263,  424:  church  property,  xvi, 

853;  xvii,  778. 
Mormon  suit,  decision  of  a,  xix,  495. 
Mormons,  tne,  emigration  of,  iv, 

837  ;  President  Hayes  on,  v,  642 ; 

missions  ot],  vi,  859  j  mono^nmic, 

vi,  860 ;  viii,  548 ;  m  Mexico,  x, 

690 ;  in  Arizona,  ix,  41 ;  x,  42, 

435  in  Idiiho,  ix,  400;  xii,  373; 

xviii,  396,  536 ;  amnesty  to,  xix, 

761.     See  Polygamy. 
Mormon   temple,  the  first,  xviii, 

746 ;  the  new,  746. 
Morocco,  i,  569 ;  v,  546 ;  i)er8ecu- 

tion  of  Jews  in,  546;  trade  of, 

viii,  886 ;  ix,  839 ;  xiii,  571 ;  xiv, 

674 ;    XV,  667 ;    xvi,  641 ;    xvii, 

477 ;  saltan  of,  xix,  499. 
Morocco,  city  of,  iUustmtion,  i,  670. 
Moroko,  S.,  Chief,  ix,  115 ;  x,  84. 
Morot,  Aim^,  x,  863. 
Morphine,  lactate  of,  xi,  291. 
Morphv,  Paul,  obit,  ix,  610. 
Morrill,  Anson  P.,  ooit.,  xii,  599. 
Morrill,  Lot  M.,  sketches,  i,  571 ; 

viii,  668. 
Morris,  Charles  D.,  obit,  xi,  692. 
Morris,  £.,  obit.,  xvi,  643. 
Morils,  J.,  experiments,  viii,  524. 
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war  minister,  582  ;  electoral  laws,  Nevin,  W.  M.,  obit.,  xvii,  662. 

582,  688 ;  vi,  626 ;  vii,  657  ;  ele-  New,  John  H.,  obit.,  iv,  694. 

raentarjr  education  and  religious  New  Albany,  Ind.,  xix,  140. 

instruction,  i,  588  ;  ii,  542 ;  iii,  Newark,  N.  J.,  growth  of,  xi,  176 ; 

697  ;  vii,  590  ;   opening  of  the  water,  xix,  777. 

North  Sea  ship-canal  to  Amster-  Newark,  0.,  xv,  188. 

dam,  i,  588;  abolition  of  the  an-  New  BcKlford,  growth  of,  xi,  176 ; 

nual   Kirmeas  or  fair,  584 ;  six  view  of,  iii,  524. 

hundredth  aoniveraary  of  Am-  Newberry,  John  Stoughton,  ix,  46 ; 

atcrdam, 584;  dissatisfaction  with  obit.,  xii,  601. 

the  Crown  Prince.  584 ;  the  war  Newberiy,  J.  $.,  xi,  588;  obit  and 

in  Acheen,  see  Acneen,  War  in ;  port.,  xvii,  662. 

now  cabinet,  H.  Knppeyne,  chief,  Newberry,  Spencer  B.,  ix,  476. 

ii,  542;   new  cabinet,  iv,  667;  New  Britain,  xiv,  164. 

marringe  of  the  King,  657  ;  new  Ncwbrough,  John  6.,  writes  Oah- 

penal  code,  v,  555 ;  vi,  B27 ;  t>tatue  spe,  xvi,  602. 

of  Spinoza  unveiledj  v,  655 ;  in-  New  Brunswick,  viii,  559 ;  xi,  613 ; 

crease  of  revenues,  vi,  625 ;  con-  xii,  682 ;  xiii,  592 ;  xiv,  686 ;  xv, 

ferenoe  for  regulation  of  flshcries,  692;  xvi,  666;  xvii,  491;   xviii, 

625;    honors   to    Gen.  van  dcr  509. 

Hey  den  for  success  in  Acheen,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  xix,  140. 

625:  consequences  of  the  nlvcr  New    Brunswicx,    statintics,  etc., 

cHhib,  626;  ix,  560;  sympathy  viii,  569;  education  in,  559,  660 ; 

with  the  Transvaal  rebellion,  vi,  xi,  612;  xii,  682;  liquor-license 

626 ;  claims  in  Borneo,  626 ;  resig-  law,  632. 

nation  of  Minister  Visscring  and  New  burg,  celebration  at,  viii,  577. 

other  ministers,  626 ;  new  army  Newburgn,  xiv,  165. 

law,   627 ;    canal    improvement,  Newburyport,    view   of,  ii,    491  ; 

627  ;  vii,  667  ;  quention  o\'  exact-  growtn  of,  xvi,  161. 

ing  oaths  from  iree-tbinkers,  vi.  New  Caledonia,  convicts,  ix,  842, 

627  ;  serfdom  in  Java,  vii,  589  ;  848 ;  crime,  67  ;  xv^  886. 

cabinet  crisis,  viii,  657  ;  now  loan  New  Church,  the,  vii,  6S0,  x,  627. 

and  fishery  treaty,  567  ;  question  See  New  Jerusalem  Church, 

of  revision  of  the  constitution,  Ncwcomb,  S.,  ix,  49;  xi,  48. 


Newcomb,  W.  W.,  obit.,  ii,  586. 

Newoomb,  Wesley,  obit,  xvii,  668. 

Newdcgate,  Chai'les  Newdegate, 
obit.,  xii,  684. 

Newell,  M.  A.,  obit,  xviii,  668. 

Newfoundland,  vii,  218;  x,  628;  xix, 
618 ;  financial  crisis  in,  xix,  614 ; 
religious  troubles  in.  x,  629 ;  xi, 
618 ;  fisheries,  614;  French  shore 
question,  406,  614,  616 ;  xii,  688 ; 
aid  for  the  unemployed  in,  xi, 
618;  XV,  598;  xviii,  610}  map 
of,  XV,  694 ;  xvi,  567 ;  xvii,  498 ; 
xviii,  510. 

Now  Glasgow,  N.  8.,  xv,  188. 

New  Guinea,  explorations  in,  ii, 
886;  iii,  864,  865;  iv,  408;  xi, 
881 ;  xii,  811^  812 ;  claims  to,  viii, 
81 ;  annexation  of  southern,  x, 
58 ;  German  and  English  claims 
in,  ix,  866 ;  xii,  647 ;  massacre  by 
natives,  48;  xiv,  67.  See  also 
Papua. 

Newhall,  Joroes  H.,  obit,,  xviii, 
668. 

New  Hampshire,  in  every  vol- 
ume ;  views  in,  i,  589,  691 ;  con- 
stitutional amendments,  i,  690, 
591 ;  raised  map  at  the  State- 
House,  ii,  548 ;  Anandal  embar- 
rassment at  Dartmouth  College, 
iii.  605;  geological  survey,  606; 
bill  to  abolish  capital  punishment, 
iv,  669 ;  leather-board  manufac- 
ture, 662 ;  railroads,  v,  560, 661 ; 
vi,  684;  viii,  660;  xi,  618;  fish- 
culture,  V,  661:  xi,  621;  xii, 
536 ;  question  or  senatorial  elec- 
tion, vi,  681,  682;  increase  of  di- 
vorces, viii,  562 ;  longevity,  sta- 
tistics, ix,  568;  boundary  be- 
tween Massachusetts  and,  xi, 
622:  granite,  soapstone,  mica, 
gold,  silver,  and  copper^  xi,  622 ; 
Constitutional  Conventicn,  xii, 
584 ;  population,  xv,  697 :  elec- 
tion aispute,  600 ;  State  library, 
xvii,  497;  mortgage  indebted- 
ness), xviii,  511. 

New  Haven,  growth  of,  xi,  176 ; 
illustration,  ii,  222;  water,  xix, 
777. 

New  Hebrides,  the,  occupied  bv 
France,  xi,  60;  sketch  of.  xii, 
687;  map,  588;  the  French  oc- 
cupadon,  589;  convention  be- 
tween the  British  und  French 
Governments,  589 ;  xiii,  62. 

New  Jersey,  in  each  volume ;  con- 
stitutional amendments,  i,  592; 
iv,  668;  v,  562;  legislation  on 
courts,  ii,  560;  public  institu- 
tions, 651,  662;  v,  566,  567;  vi, 
687  ;  xi,  626;  convention  of  col- 
ored men,  ii.  554;  election  of 
Gov.  McClcllan,  556 ;  grants  of 
lands  under  tide- water,  557 ;  rail- 
road tunnels,  557;  earthquake, 
f67  ;  education,  iii,  612;  v,  663; 
industrial,  iv,  663;  v,  564;  con- 
vict-labor, iv,  665 ;  Sunday  laws, 
667;  improvement  of  militia, 
668 ;  fish-culture,  668 ;  vii,  598  ; 
railroad  qucbtion.  iv,  669 ;  geo- 
logical survey,  670;  specialtax 
commission,  v,  56'J ;  commission 
on  general  municipal  laws,  562  ; 
food-adultoration,  vi,  639 ;  sum- 
mer resorts^  638 ;  taxation  of  cor- 
S orations,  ix,  569  ^  x,  681 ;  xii, 
28 ;  oyster- lands,  ix,  671 ;  child- 
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Musculnr  syBtem,  the,  xiii,  694 ; 

xiv,    708;    xv,    726;    xvi,  741; 

xviii,  684. 
Musgrave,  Sir  A.,  ix,  60;  obit., 

xiu.  666. 
Muahketof,  explomtions,  iii.  859. 
Mushrooms   and   Toadstools,    xi, 

590  \  illustiiitioDS,  590,  592,  698  ; 

bibhoffraphy  ot'  596. 
Miisic,  1,  671;   Tonic  Sol-fa,  ix, 

545 ;  recent  progress  in,  xi,  596 ; 

xii,  519 ;  in  1888,  xiii,  578 ;  in 

1889,  xiv,  675 ;  in  18i*0,  xv,  668 ; 

instrumental,   in   churches,  ix, 

669.    See  Churches. 
Music-boxes,  x,  608;  illustrations, 

608,  609,  610. 
Musical  bed,  a,  x,  618. 
Musical  Instruments,  automatic,  x, 

607;  illustrations,  608,  609,  610, 

612,  615,  616,  617,  619,  620,  621. 
Musicial  sand,  ix,  45 ;  x,  608. 
Musical  telepnone,  iii,  588. 
Musicians,  eminent,  xi,  696-602; 

lists  of  recent  works  of,  697-602 ; 

xii,  519-528. . 
Muske^n.  Mich.,  xviii,  166. 
Musk-ox,  illustration,  iii,  858. 
Maspratt,  James,  obit.,  xi,  723. 
Musset,  Paul  de,  obit.,  v^  601. 
Mussey,  K.  D.,  obit.,  xvii,  562. 
Mutiny,  Japano>c,  iii,  462. 
Mutkuroff,  Sara,  obit.,  xvi,  678. 
Muts-Uito,  Mikado,  iii,  460. 
Muybridge,  electro-photograph  of, 

iu,  7  28. 
Mucaffor-ed-Din,  Prince  of  Persia, 

X,  686. 
Muzzoy,  A.  B..  obit.,  xvii,  562. 
Mycenic,    Schliomann's    explora- 

tions-in,  i,  28 ;  tombs  at,  xiii,  27. 
Myer,  Albert  J.,  sketch,  v,  548, 
Myers,  A.  C,  sketch,  xiv,  642. 
Myrtol,  xi,  291. 

Myopia.    See  Eye-sight,  vi,  271. 
Mysore,  native  rule  in,  vi,  4 12. 

Nabonidus,  cylinder  of,  ix,  18. 
Nachtigal,  G.,  ix,  864,  «65;  x,  119, 

120,  122;  hb  death,  895;  obit., 

X,  665. 
Naganab,  obil.,  xix,  589. 
Nagas,  of  India,  revolt  of,  iv,  494 ; 

V,  888. 
Nagasaki,  illustration,  ii,  418. 
Nageli,  experiment!*  by,  iv,  86 ;  x, 

695. 
Naj?lce,  Henry  Morris,  obit. ,  xi,  692. 
Naib  Stdar,  x,  9. 

Nain  Sing,  explorations  of,  i,  829. 
Naime,  C.  M.,  obit.,  vii,  641. 
Nakamura.  Masanao,  obit.,  xvi,678. 
Names  of  PUices,  xi,  882. 
Nampa,  imaj?o  found  at,  xiv,  18. 
Nance,  Alblnus,  iii,  594. 
Nanda  Devi,  Mt.,  ix,  548. 
Naphtha,  \u  Kus.sia,  viii,  701 ;  xii, 

807. 

Naphtha  motors,  xii,  524. 

Naphthalin,  ix,  272. 

Napier,  Lord,  obit.,  xv,  685. 

Napier,  Mf^i.,  x,  4. 

Napoleon  III,  xi,  482. 

Napoleon,  Jerome,  portrait,  vii, 
821 ;  obit,  and  iwrt.,  xvi,  679. 

Nanmsin,  ix,  18. 

Nares,  Sir  G.,  voyage  of,  iii,  852. 

Narragansett,  loss  of  the,  v,  580. 

Narra;;anpett  Indians,  tribal  rela- 
tions abolished,  \j  664. 

Narrcy,  ("hailes,  obit.,  xvii,  600. 


Nashua,  N.  II.,  xvi,  161., 

Nashville,  Tcnu.,  xi,  175;  battle, 
X,  428:  illustration,  i,  744;  cen- 
tennial of  admission,  xix,  787 ; 
water,  xix,  777. 

Nasmytn,  J.,  observations,  iii,  85 ; 
obit.,  XV,  685. 

Natal,  colony  of,  v,  80 ;  vii,  84 ;  ix, 
111;  xiii,  1225  XIV,  104;  xv,  93; 
xvi,  108;  xvii,  76;  xviii,  122; 
xix,  102. 

Natalie,  eimulsion  of,  xvi,  790. 

Natches,  Miss.,  xvii,  1 15. 

Natchez-on-the-Ilill,  ill.,  ii,  626. 

National  Academy  of  Design.  See 
under  Fine  Arts. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  xv, 
572;  xvi,  548;  xvii,  480;  xviii, 
602;  xix,  602. 

National  Bank  taxation,  x,  621. 

National  Banks,  xii,  788. 

National  League  for  Protection  of 
American  Institutions,  xv,  579. 

National  league,  proclamation  of 
the,  xii,  841. 

National  party,  the,  iii,  806. 

National  Quarantine,  xviii^  si  17. 

Nationalities,  conflicts  of,  in  Aus- 
tria, v,  45,  46,  869;  vi,  48. 

Nations,  intervention  among.  See 
Non-intervention  ^  vii,  618. 

Natler,  Hcinrich,  obit.,  xvii,  600. 

Natural  gns,  in  Kentucky,  xviii, 
425.    ^e  Gas. 

Natural  histoij,  111.^  vi,  409. 

Natural  selection,  xii,  668. 

Naturalization  in  Bnml.  viii,  f  8. 

Naturalization  in  United  States,  its 
validity,  vi,  618 :  cases  of  Buzz! 
and  others,  yi^6\3  et  mo.  ;  when 
fraudulent,  vi,  616;  President 
Grant  on,  ij  688;  case  of  the 
Bersselien,  iv,  687. 

Naturalized  Americans,  in  Ger^ 
many,  iii,  245 ;  riffhts  of.  x,  808. 

Nauoratas,  x,  88 ;  illustration,  84 ; 
xi,  87. 

Nautilus,  canoe,  ill.,  ix,  108. 

NavfMos,  the,  xii,  545. 

Naval  apparatus,  new,  xv,  580. 

Naval  catastropne  in  Samoa,  xiv, 
768. 

Naval  observatory,  the,  ix,  47. 

Naval  Ram,  the,  xviii,  288. 

Naval  station,  new,  xvi,  868. 

Navarre,  dissatisfaction  in,  i,  780. 

Navassa,  island  of,  ix,  894. 

Navies — of  Europe,  vii,  668 ;  Ger- 
man, viii,  892 ;  Italian,  viii,  449 ; 
Knglisb  and  French,  ix,  870 ;  il- 
lustrations, vii.  668,  669,  674, 
579,  580;  of  United  States,  i, 
574;  ii,  586;  iii,  589;  vi,  619; 
vii,  582;  President  Arthur  on, 
vij781;  viii,  162;  ix,  212. 

Navi^tion,  steering  indicator  for, 
i,  518:  sounding  instruments,  i, 
618 ;  iii,  726 :  bathometer,  i,  51 9  ; 
nets  on,  in  Chili,  iii,  95 ;  in  Ger- 
many, v,  819;  tne  Narragansett 
and  Scawanhaka  disasters,  v, 
680;  fees  to  Spanish  consuls, 
viii,  157 ;  iinscaworthy  vessels, 
418;  bureau  of,  ix,  (03;  sij^rnals, 
life-saving  appliances,  eto.^  sec 
Collisions,  viii,  ISO  ;  of  the  Lnit- 
cd  Statcj*,  xvii,  158.  See  also 
Commerce  and  Navi<rntion,  viii. 
145;  xi,  195;  of  the  United 
States,  xviii,  779. 

Navigators*  Island^?.    Sec  Samoa. 


Naville,  Edouard,  ix,  19;  x,35,  SfH. 

Navy  of  Colombia,  v.  114. 

Navy  of  the  Unitea  States,  xiii, 
787;  xiv,  805,  809;  xvi,  648; 
xvii,  481. 

Navy- Yards,  vii,  588. 

Nazarenes,  xiii,  5S4. 

Neafic,  A.  J.,  obit.,  xvii,  562. 

Neal,  John,  sketch,  i,  574. 

Ncal,  John  R.,  sketch,  xiv,  642. 

Neale,  S.  A.,  obit.,  v,  594. 

Neaves,  Lora  C,  obit.,  i,  689. 

Nebireb  (Naucratis),  x,  38. 

Nebo,  height  of  the  ridge  of,  ix.  :2H. 

Nebo  of  Dorsippa,  god  of  ieamiD^, 
ix,  18. 

Nebobaladan,  ix.  18. 

Nebraska,  in  eacli  volume ;  growth 
shown  by  census  returns,  i,  575 : 
election  of  Gov.  Garbcr,  572^; 
railroad  lands,  578;  election  ^•^>i 
Senator  Saunders,  ii,  587;  geo- 
losrical  character,  588;  soil  and 
climate,  538,  689;  election  of 
Gov.  Nance,  iii,  594 ;  rc-clectioti, 
V,  662:  graashoppere,  iv,  G5S: 
case  of  removal  of  the  Ponca 
Indians,  658, 664 ;  need  of  militia, 
V,  552^  vi,  622;  fijsJi-culture,  v« 
652 :  \ii,  6i86 :  election  of  Sena- 
tor Van  Wick,  vi,  621 ;  irrowUi 
of  population,  621 ;  x,  6r8 ;  elec- 
tion of  Gov.  Dawes,  vii,  587 : 
proposed  constitutional  aiuend- 
mont.  588;  election  of  Senate  r 
Manaerson,  viii,  564;  ndlroaclr, 
new  counties,  ix,  558;  vi^  603; 
new  capltol,  xi,  608  \  election  of 
Governor  Thayer,  xi,  604  j  elec- 
tion of  Senator  Paddock,  xii,  526 ; 
population,  xv,  682 ;  contest  over 
State  officera,  xvi,  559 ;  impeach- 
ment of  State  officera,  xviu,  504: 
depository  law,  506. 

Nebraska  City,  xvii,  115;  bridge 
at,  xiii,  298. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  inacriptiona,  ix. 
18,  19. 

Nebula  in  Orion,  xiv,  50 ;  in  An- 
dromeda, xiv,  51 ;  XV,  42. 

Nebulffi,  i,  50 ;  star  changed  to,  ii, 
48;  origin  of,  iii,  88;  discoverj- 
of  planetary,  vii,  41 :  now,  x,  58'; 
xi,  56;  xvi,  58;  photographic, 
xix.  68. 

Nebular  line,  xvi,  51. 

Nebv  Mendeh,  mound  of,  Ix,  88. 

NecEer  Island,  xix,  847. 

Necropolis,  at  Carmona,  xii,  23. 

Needham,  K.  P.,  invention  by,  x, 
617;  sketch,  xiv,  642. 

Negrete,  Gen.,  iv,  615. 

N^rier,  Gen.,  x,  24  ei  seg. 

HegTo  persecution,  xix,  4. 

Neerroes,  admittea  to  tlie  bar  in 
California,  iii,  71 ;  trial  of,  iii, 
S25 ;  intimidation  in  Arkansas, 
iv,  40 ;  intellectual  status  of,  iv, 
41;  as  jurors,  iv,  84^  847;  v, 
424, 708 ;  conaition  in  Louisiana, 
V,  481;  univereiity  for,  v,  484; 
prrigress  of,  v,  595;  taxes  and 
scluH>ls  of,  in  Georgia,  viii,  S8V ; 
conventions  oty  iv,  4t'> :  vii,  448, 
721 ;  viii,  489  ;  votes  of,  in  pres- 
h^teiy,  vii,7«^2;  civil  rights  of, 
vii,  459;  viii,  1'j9;  marriage  with 
whites,  see  Marriage ;  exodus  of, 
see  Exodus,  iv,  854 ;  civil  rights 
of,  in  New  Jersey,  ix,  571 ;  prop- 
erty of,  at  the 'South,  x,  411; 
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oducatioD  of,  in  Vir^nia,  z,  778 ; 
emif^rations  of,  xi^  571. 

NegUB,  the,  xi,  1 ;  xii,  1. 

Ne^8,  Jobaouu,  killed,  xiv,  1. 

Nener,  Michael,  skotch,  I,  579. 

Noill,  Edward  D.,  obit.,  xvui,  563. 

NeiLton,  Joseph,  sketch,  xiii,  647. 

Nelson,  Dr.,  xii,  101. 

Nelson,  H.  A.,  obit.,  xvi,  644. 

Nelson  Mouod  in  North  Carolina, 
illoMtration,  ix,  15. 

Nepaul,  Chinese  inHuence  in,  iv, 
143 ;  oonspiraoy  in,  vii,  415 ;  in- 
surrection in,  x,  497. 

Ncpokoitohitzky,  A.  A.,  sketch,  ii, 
539. 

Neptune,  xiv,  46. 

Nonix.  John  C.,  obit.,  xix,  589. 

Neniaa,  Jobann,  obit.,  xvi,  680. 

Ncrve-forc^e,  transmission  of,  x, 
689 ;  theories  of,  xii,  671. 

Nerves,  degeneration  of,  xii,  671 ; 
action  of  alcohol  on,  672. 

Nervous  diseases,  ix,  554. 

Nervous  system,  the,  viil,  634 ;  ix, 
653,  749;  X,  689;  xi,  754;  xii, 
670 ;  xiii,  689 ;  xiv,  708 ;  xv,  72u ; 
xvi,  738;  xvu,  648. 

Neolithic  ^lisbing  btones,  at  Ne- 
mourSf  xii,  24. 

Nepaul,  insurrection  at,  x,  497 ;  xii, 
883. 

Nephrotomy,  vlii.  751. 

Neptune,  the,  x,  184. 

Nerses,  ix,  764 ;  sketch,  280;  obit., 
ix,  620. 

Nervous  system,  xviii,  632. 

Nesselrode^  County  x,  1. 

Nessler,  Victor,  xii,  521. 

Nesterowsky,  M.,  ix,  654. 

Netanebo  II,  x^  36. 

Netherlands,  m  every  volume; 
views,  i,  583;  il,  542:  contest 
on  military  bills,  i,  581,  582; 
cabinet  crisis,  581,  582;  adjust- 
ment of  difference  with  Venezue- 
la, 682 ;  appointment  of  Beven  as 
war  minister,  582 ;  electoral  laws, 
582,  588  ;  vi,  626  ;  vii,  557  ;  ele- 
mentary education  and  religious 
instruction,  i,  583 ;  ii,  542 ;  iii, 
597 ;  vii,  590 ;  opening  of  the 
North  Sea  ship-canal  to  Amster- 
dam, i,  583 ;  abolition  of  the  an- 
nual kirmess  or  fair,  584;  six 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Am- 
sterdam, 584;  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Crown  Prince.  584 ;  the  war 
in  Acheen,  see  Acneen,  War  in ; 
new  cabinet,  M.  Knppeyne,  chief, 
ii,  542 ;  new  cabinet,  iv,  657 ; 
marriage  of  the  King,  657  ;  new 
penal  code,  v,  555 ;  vi,  627 ;  t>tatue 
of  Spinoza  unveiled^  v,  555 ;  in- 
crease of  revenues,  vi,  625  ;  con- 
ferenoe  for  regulation  of  fiMhcries, 
625;  honors  to  Gen.  van  der 
Heyden  for  success  in  Acheen, 
625^  consequences  of  the  silver 
criMis,  626 ;  ix,  560 ;  sympathy 
with  the  Transvaal  rebellion,  vi, 
626 ;  claims  in  Borneo^  626 ;  resitr- 
nation  of  Minister  Vissering  and 
other  ministers,  626 ;  new  army 
law,  627 ;  canal  improvement, 
627  ;  vii,  557  ;  question  of  exact- 
ing oaths  from  iree-tbinkers,  vi, 
627 ;  serfdom  in  Java,  vii,  589 ; 
cabinet  crisis,  viii,  557 ;  new  loan 
and  flf«hcry  treaty,  557  ;  question 
of  revision  of  the  constitution, 


557 :  the  colonies,  ix.  556 ;  affair 
of  tne  crew  of  the  Lnglitih  ship 
Nisero,  held  captive  in  Aohcen, 
558  ;  X,  626  ;  death  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  Alexander,  ix,  559,  614 ; 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  559 ; 
new  loan,  bill  to  reorganize  the 
State  lottei^,  559,  560;  socialist 
demonstrations,  x,  625;  riots 
in  Amsterdam,  xi,  607 :  xii, 
529 ;  dissolution  of  the  chamber 
and  new  states-general,  xi,  606  ; 
crisis  in  the  Kast  Indian  codonies, 
608 ;  extension  of  the  iVanohise, 
xii,  529  ;  claims  to  New  Guinea, 
X,  678,  679 ;  taxation  reforms, 
xvii,  487. 

Nettlesbip,  Henry,  obit.,  xviii,  584. 

Nettleship,  B.  L.,  obit.,  xvii,  601. 

Net-makinff,  ix,  560. 

Neumann,  G.  A.,  obit.,  xi,  693. 

Neuralffia,  remedy  tor,  x,  300. 

Neu\*illc^  Alphouae  de,  obit.,  x, 
665,  pictures  by,  xi,  344;  xii, 
279. 

Nevada,  in  every  volume;  fish 
commissioner,  iii^  601 ;  railroad 
extortion,  601 ;  iv,  657 ;  disas- 
trous ilood,  iii,  601 ;  comitletion 
of  the  Sutro  Tunnel,  iv,  658 ;  the 
nut-pine,  658;  Nevada  Central 
Railroad  opened,  v,  556;  Bodie 
Kailroad,  vi,  629;  depreciation 
of  property,  vi,  627 ;  mica  depos- 
its, 629;  constitutional  amend- 
ments, ix,  563 ;  xi,  609 ;  xii,  531 ; 
agriculture  and  grazing,  564;  x, 
627 ;  xi,  611 ;  xii,  532 ;  Indians, 
X,  627;  irrigation,  xi,  609;  xii, 
632:  railrotids,  xii,  531;  State 
lanos,  532;  Comstook.  Consoli- 
dated Calil'ornia,and  other  mines, 
631 :  population,  xv,  691 ;  State 
lanas,  xvi,  566;  constitutional 
amendments,  xviii,  508. 

Nevin,  A.,  obit.,  xv,  656. 

Nevin,  Jonn  W..  obit.,  xi,  693. 

Nevin,  W.  M.,  obit.,  xvii,  562. 

New,  John  H.,  obit.,  iv,  694. 

New  Albany,  Ind.,  xix,  140. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  growth  of,  xi,  176 ; 
water,  xix,  777. 

Newark,  O,,  xv,  138. 

New  B^ford,  growth  of,  xi,  176; 
view  of,  iii,  524. 

Newberry,  John  Stoughton,  ix,  46 ; 
obit.,  xii,  601. 

Newberry,  J.  $.,  xi,  538;  obit  and 
port.,  xvii,  562. 

Newberry,  Spencer  B.,  ix,  476. 

New  Britain,  xiv,  154. 

Ncwbrough,  John  B.,  writes  Oah- 
spe,  xvi,  602. 

New  Brunswick,  viii,  559 ;  xi,  612 ; 
xii,  532;  xiii,  592;  xiv,  586;  xv, 
592;  xvi,  566;  xvii,  491;  xviii, 
509. 

New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  xix,  140. 

New  BrunswicK,  statistics,  etc., 
viii,  559 ;  education  in,  559^  560 ; 
xi,  612;  xii,  532;  liquor-license 
law,  532. 

New  burg,  celebration  at,  viii,  677. 

Newburgn,  xiv,  166. 

Newburv'port,  view  of,  ii,  491  ; 
growth  of,  xvi,  161. 

New  Caledonia,  convicts,  ix,  342, 
343 ;  crime,  57  ;  xv.  335. 

New  Church,  the,  vii,  630,  x,  627. 
See  New  Jerusalem  Church. 

Ncwcomb,  S.,  ix,  49 ;  xi,  48. 


Newcomb,  W.  W.,  obit.,  ii,  585. 

Newcomb,  Wesley,  obit.,  xvii,  563. 

Newdcgate,  Charles  Newd^te, 
obit.,  xii,  634. 

Newell,  M.  A.,  obit.,  xviii,  563. 

Newfoundland,  vii,  218^  x,  628;  xix, 
613 ;  financial  crisis  in,  xix,  514 ; 
religious  troubles  in.  x,  629 ;  xi, 
613 ;  fisheries,  614;  French  shore 
question,  406,  614,  615 ;  xii,  533 ; 
aid  tor  the  unemployed  in,  xi, 
613;  XV,  593;  xviii,  510  j  map 
of,  XV,  594;  xvi,  667;  xvii,  493; 
xviii,  610. 

Now  Glasgow,  N.  8.,  xv,  138. 

Now  Guinea,  explorations  in,  ii, 
336;  iii,  364,  365;  iv,  408;  xi, 
381 ;  xii,  311^  312;  claims  to,  viii, 
31 ;  annexation  of  southern,  x, 
58 ;  German  and  English  chums 
in,  ix,  365 ;  xii,  647 ;  massacre  by 
natives,  48;  xiv,  57.  See  also 
Papua. 

New  hall,  James  H.,  obit,,  xviii, 
563. 

New  Hampshire,  in  every  vol- 
ume ;  views  in,  i,  589,  591 ;  con- 
stitutional amendments,  i,  590, 
591 ;  raised  map  at  the  State- 
House,  ii,  548 ;  Anancial  embar- 
rassment at  Dartmouth  College, 
iii,  605;  geological  survey,  606; 
bill  to  abolish  capital  punishment, 
iv,  659;  leather-board  manufac- 
ture, 662;  railroads,  v,  560,  661 ; 
vi,  634;  viii,  560;  xi,  618;  fish- 
culture,  V,  561:  xi,  621;  xii, 
636 ;  question  ot  senatorial  elec- 
tion, vi,  631,632;  increase  of  di- 
vorces, viii,  662 ;  longevity,  sta- 
tistics, ix,  568;  boundary  be- 
tween Massachusetts  ana,  xi, 
622:  ^nite,  soapstone,  mica, 
gola,  silver,  and  copper,  xi,  622 ; 
Constitutional  Conventicn,  xii, 
534 ;  population,  xv,  697 :  elec- 
tion dispute,  600 ;  State  liorary, 
xvii,  49t;  mortgage  indebted- 
ness, xviii,  511. 

New  Haven,  growth  of,  xi,  176 ; 
illustration,  ii,  222;  water,  xix, 
777. 

New  Hebrides,  the,  occupied  bv 
France,  xi,  60;  sketch  of.  xii, 
537;  map,  538;  the  French  oc- 
cupation, 589;  convention  be- 
tween the  British  und  French 
Governments,  639 ;  xiii,  62. 

New  Jeney.  in  each  volume ;  con- 
stitutional amendments,  i,  692; 
iv,  663;  v,  562;  legislation  on 
courts,  ii,  550;  public  institu- 
tions, 551 ,  552 ;  v,  566,  567 ;  vi, 
637 :  xi,  626 ;  convention  of  col- 
ored men,  ii.  554;  election  of 
Gov.  McCIcllan,  656 ;  grants  of 
lands  under  tide- water,  557 ;  rail- 
road tunnels,  567;  earthquake, 
f&7;  education,  iii,  612;  v,  563; 
industrial,  iv,  663;  v,  564;  con- 
vict-labor, IV,  665 ;  Sunday  laws, 
667 ;  improvement  of  militia, 
6G8 ;  fish-culture,  668 ;  vii,  598 ; 
railroad  question,  iv,  669;  geo- 
logical survey,  6<0;  special  tax 
commission,  v,  66'2 ;  commission 
on  general  municipal  laws,  562  ; 
food-adulteration,  vi,  639 ;  sum- 
mer resorts,  638 ;  tAxation  of  cor- 
porations, ix,  569^  X,  631;  xii, 
623 ;  oyster- lands,  ix,  571 ;  child- 
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Muscular  systom,  the,  xiii,  694; 

xiv,   708;    xv,    726;    xvi,  741; 

xviii,  684. 
Musgrave,  Sir  A.,  ix,  60;  obit., 

xiu.  666. 
Muahketof,  explorations,  iii.  859. 
Mushrooms   and    ToacbtoolH,    xi, 

590  \  illustrations,  590,  592,  598  ; 

bibho^phy  otj,  595. 
Music,  I,  571;   Tonic  Sol-fa,  L\, 

545 ;  recent  progress  in,  xi,  596 ; 

xU,  519 ;  in  1888,  xiii,  678 ;  in 

1889,  xiv,  575;  in  18:'0,  xv,  568; 

instrumental,    in   churches,  ix, 

669.    See  Churches. 
Music-boxes,  x,  608 ;  illustrations, 

608,  609,  610. 
Musical  bed,  a,  x,  618. 
Musical  Instruments,  automatic,  x, 

607;  illustrations,  608,  609,  610, 

612,  615,  616,  6L7,  619,  620,  621. 
Musical  sand,  ix,  45 ;  x,  608. 
Musical  telepnone,  iii,  588. 
Musicians,  eminent,  xi,  596-602; 

lists  of  recent  works  of,  597-602 ; 

xii,  519-528. . 
Mtiske^n.  Mich.,  xviii,  166. 
Musk-ox,  illustration,  iii,  858. 
Muspratt,  James,  obit.,  xi,  728. 
Mu.'«80t,  Paul  de,  obit.,  v^  601. 
Mussey,  K.  D.,  obit.^  xvii,  562. 
Mutiny,  Japanese,  iii,  462. 
Mutkuroff,  Sara,  obit.,  xvi,  678. 
Muts-Uito,  Mikado,  iii,  460. 
M  uybridgo,  electro-photograph  of, 
.  iiJ,  7:i8. 
Muzafifor-ed-Din,  Prince  of  Persia, 

X,  686. 
Muzzey,  A.  B..  obit.,  xvii,  562. 
Myceme,    Schliemonn's    explora- 
tions in,  i,  28 ;  tombs  at,  xiil,  27. 
Myer,  Albert  J.,  sketchy  v,  548. 
Myers,  A.  C,  sketch,  xiv,  64ii. 
Myrtol,  xi,  291. 

Myopio.    See  Eye-sight,  vi,  271. 
Mysore,  native  rule  in,  vi,  4i2. 

Nabonidus,  cylinder  of,  ix,  18. 
Nachtigal,  G.,  ix,  864,  865;  x,  119, 

120,  122;  his  death,  895;  obit., 

X,  665. 
>*aganab,  obit.,  xix,  589. 
Nagas,  of  India,  revolt  of,  iv,  494 ; 

V,  888. 
Nagasaki,  illustnition,  ii,  418. 
Nageti,  experiments  by,  iv,  86 ;  x, 

695. 
Nasrloe,  Henry  Morris,  obit.  ,xi,  692. 
Naib  Siilar,  x,  9. 

Nain  Sing,  explorations  of,  i,  829. 
Naime,  C.  M.,  obit.,  vii,  641. 
N  akamura,  Masanao,  obit. ,  xvi,678. 
Names  of  Places,  xi,  882. 
Nampa,  imaijo  found  at,  xiv,  18. 
Nance,  Albinus,  iii,  594. 
Nanda  Devi,  Mt.,  ix,  548. 
Naphtha,  in  Kussia,  viii,  701 ;  xii, 

807. 

Naphtha  motors,  xii,  524. 

Naphthalin,  ix,  272. 

Napier,  Lord,  obit.,  xv,  685. 

Napier,  M^i.,  x,  4. 

Napoleon  III,  xi,  482. 

Napoleon,  Jerome,  porti-ait,  vii, 
821 ;  obit,  and  port.,  xvi,  679. 

Nanmsin,  ix,  IB. 

Napes,  Sir  G.,  voyage  of,  iii,  852. 

Narragansett,  loss  of  the,  v,  580. 

Narra^ansett  Indians,  tribal  rela- 
tions abolished,  Vj  654. 

Narrcy,  Choiles,  obit.,  xvii,  600. 


Nashua,  N.  H.,  xvi,  161., 

Nashville,  Tcnu.,  xi,  175;  battle, 
X,  428;  illustration,  i,  744;  cen- 
tennial of  admission,  xix,  737 ; 
water,  xix,  777. 

Nasmytn,  J.,  observations,  iii,  85; 
obit.,  XV,  685. 

Natal,  colony  of,  v,  80 ;  vii,  84 ;  ix, 
HI;  xiii,  122:  xiv,  HJ4;  xv,  98; 
-\vi,  108;  xvu,  75;  xviii,  122; 
xix,  102. 

Natalie,  eicpulsion  of,  xvi,  790. 

Natches,  Miss.,  xvii,  1 15. 

Natchejr-on-the-Hill,  ill.,  ii,  526. 

National  Academy  of  Design.  See 
under  Fine  Arts. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  xv, 
572 ;  xvi,  548 ;  xvu,  480 ;  xviii, 
502;  xix,  502. 

National  Bank  taxation,  x,  621. 

National  Banks,  xii,  783. 

National  League  for  Protection  of 
American  mstitutions,  xv,  579. 

National  league,  proclamation  of 
the,  xii,  841. 

National  party,  tl  e,  iii,  806. 

National  Quarantine,  xviii^  2£17. 

Nationalities,  conflicts  of,  in  Aus- 
tria, v,  45,  46,  869 ;  vi,  48. 

Nations,  intorvention  among.  Sec 
Non-Intervention^  vii,  618. 

Natler,  Hcinrich,  obit.,  xvii,  600. 

Natural  jgas,  in  Kentucky,  xviii, 
425.    I^Gas. 

Natural  history,  111.^  vi,  409. 

Natural  selection,  xu,  668. 

Naturalization  in  Brazil,  viii,  f  8. 

Naturalization  in  United  States,  its 
validity,  vi,  618 ;  cases  of  Buzzi 
and  others,  vi^  618  «^  stq, ;  when 
fraudulent,  vi,  615;  President 
Grant  on,  i^  688;  case  of  the 
Bersseliers,  iv,  887. 

Naturalized  Americans,  in  Gcr^ 
many^  iii,  245;  righto  of.  x,  808. 

Naucratis,  x,  88 ;  illustration,  84 ; 
xi,27. 

Nautilus,  canoe^  ill.,  ix,  108. 

Navfuos,  the,  xii,  546. 

Naval  apparatus,  new,  xv,  580. 

Naval  catastropne  in  Samoa,  xiv, 
768. 

Naval  observatory,  the,  ix,  47. 

Naval  Ram,  the,  xviii,  288. 

Naval  station,  new,  xvi,  863. 

Navarre,  dissatisfaction  In,  i,  780. 

Navassa,  island  of,  ix^  894. 

Navies — of  Europe,  vii,  668 ;  Ger- 
man, viii,  892 ;  Italian,  viii,  449 ; 
Knglish  and  French,  ix,  870 ;  il- 
lustrations, vii,  668.  569,  674, 
579,  580;  of  United  States,  i, 
574;  ii,  586;  iii,  589;  vi,  619; 
vii,  582;  President  Arthur  on, 
vij781;  viii,  162;  ix,  212. 

Navi>ration,  steering  indicator  for, 
i,  518:  sounding  instruments,  i, 
518 ;  iii,  725 ;  bathometer^!,  519  ; 
nets  on,  in  Chili,  iii,  95 ;  m  Ger- 
many, v,  819;  tne  Narragansett 
and  Seawanhaka  disasters,  v, 
580;  fees  to  Spanish  consuls, 
viii,  157;  unseawoithy  vessels, 
418;  bureau  of,  ix,  <03;  si$;nals, 
life-saving  appliances,  etc.^  see 
OoUisiontT,  viii,  130  ;  of  the  Lnit- 
cd  States,  xvii,  158.  See  also 
Commerce  and  Navigation,  viii. 
145;  xi,  195;  of  the  United 
States,  xviii,  771*. 

Navigators'  Island?.    See  Samoa. 


Naville,  Edouard,  ix,  19;  x,85,  S<>. 

Navy  of  Colombia,  v.  114. 

Navy  of  the  United  States,  xiii, 
787;  xiv,  805,  809;  xvi,  548; 
xvii,  481. 

Navy- Yards,  vii,  583. 

Nazarenes,  xiii,  5S4. 

Neafie,  A.  J.,  obit.,  xvii,  562. 

Neal,  John,  sketch,  i,  574. 

Nciil,  John  R.,  sketch,  xiv,  642. 

Neale,  S.  A., -obit.,  v,  694. 

NeavoH,  Lord  C,  obit.,  i,  639. 

Nebireb  (Naucratis),  x,  SS. 

Nebo,  height  of  the  ridge  of,  ix.  ^. 

Nebo  of  Boisippa,  god  of  learning, 
ix,  18. 

Nebobaladan,  ix.  18. 

Nebraska,  in  each  volume ;  growth 
shown  by  census  returns,  i,  575 ; 
election  of  Gov.  Garber,  57t>; 
railroad  lands.  578^  election  cf 
Senator  Saunaeri*,  ii,  .*»37:  gco- 
lofrical  character,  638;  snii  and 
climate,  538^  589;  election  of 
Gov.  Nance,  iii,  694;  ro-clection, 
v,  652;  grasshoppers,  iv,  G53; 
case  of  removal  of  the  Ponca 
Indians,  668, 664 ;  need  of  militia, 
v,  5525  vi,  62J;  fish-culture,  v, 
552;  vii,  586;  election  of  Sena- 
tor Van  Wick,  vi,  621 ;  grovtli 
of  population,  621 ;  x,  6-^8 ;  elec- 
tion of  Gov.  Dawes,  vii,  587 : 
proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 688;  election  of  Senate  r 
Manderson^  viii,  554;  railroads, 
new  counties,  ix,  668;  vi.  603; 
new  Capitol,  xi,  608  ^  election  of 
Governor  Thayer,  xi,  604 :  elec- 
tion of  Senator  Paddock,  xii,  626 : 
population,  xv,  582 ;  contest  over 
State  officers,  xvi,  669 ;  impeach- 
ment of  State  officers,  zviii,  504; 
depository  law,  505. 

Nebraska  City,  xvii,  116;  bridge 
at,  xiii,  298. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  inscriptions,  ix, 
18, 19. 

Nebula  in  Orion,  xiv,  50 ;  in  An- 
dromeda, xiv,  51 ;  XV,  42. 

Nebulffi,  i,  50 ;  star  changed  to,  ii, 
48;  origin  of,  iii,  88;  disooveiT 
of  planetary,  vii,  41 ;  new,  x,  68'; 
xi,  66;   xvi,  68;   photographic, 
xix.  58. 
Nebular  line,  xvi,  51. 
Nebv  Mendeh,  mound  of,  ix,  88. 
NecEer  Island,  xix,  847. 
Necropolis,  at  Carmona,  xii,  33. 
Needham,  K.  P.,  invention  by,  x, 

617;  sketch,  xiv,  642. 
Negrete,  Gen., iv,  616. 
N^rier,  Gen.,  x,  24  «^  seq, 
Negro  persecution,  xix,  4. 
Negroes,  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
California,  iii,  71 ;  trial  of,  iii, 
825;  intimidation  in  Arkansas, 
iv,  40 ;  intellectual  status  of,  iv, 
41;  as  jurors,  iv,  846.  847;  v, 
424, 708 ;  condition  in  Louisiana, 
V,  481;  university  for,  v,  484; 
progress  of,  v,  595;  taxes  and 
sch(H>ls  of,  in  Gco^ria,  viii,  ZSV ; 
conventions  n1^  iv,  46 ;  vii,  448, 
721 ;  viii,  489 ;  votes  of,  in  pies- 
bvteiy,  vii,  7«>2 :  civil  rights  of, 
vii,  459 ;  viii,  1  :;9 ;  marriage  with 
whites,  see  Marriage ;  exodus  of, 
see  Exodus,  iv,  354 :  civil  rights 
of,  in  New  Jersey,  ix,  571 ;  pror- 
(rty  of,  at  the  South,  x,  411; 
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cduoatioD  of,  in  Yir^niiia,  x,  778 ; 
cmifrrations  of,  xi,  571. 

NeguB,  the,  xi,  1 ;  xii,  1. 

Ne^8,  Jobanuift,  killed,  xiv,  I. 

Nener,  Michael,  sketch,  I,  579. 

NeiU,  Edward  D.,  obit.,  xviii,  568. 

NeiLton,  Joseph,  sketch,  xiii,  647. 

Nelson,  Dr.,  xii,  101. 

Nelson,  H.  A.,  obit.,  xvi,  644. 

Nelson  Mound  in  North  Carolina, 
illuHtration,  ix,  15. 

Nepaul,  Chinese  influence  in,  iv, 
143 ;  oonspiracy  in,  vii,  415 ;  in- 
surrection in,  X,  497. 

Nopokoitohitzky,  A.  A.,  sketch,  ii, 
539. 

Neptune,  xiv,  46. 

Neraz.  John  C.,  obit.,  xix,  589. 

Neruoa,  Johann,  obit.,  xvi,  680. 

Nerve-force,  trnDsmission  of,  x, 
689;  theories  of,  xii,  671. 

Nerves,  degeneration  of,  xii,  671 ; 
action  of  alcohol  on,  672. 

Nervous  diseases,  ix,  554. 

Nervous  system,  the,  viii,  634 ;  ix, 
658,  749;  x,  689;  xi,  754;  xii, 
670 ;  xiii,  689 ;  xiv,  708 ;  xv,  72u ; 
xvi,  788;  xvii,  648. 

Neolithic  polishing  btoncs,  at  Ne- 
mours^ xii,  24. 

Nepaul,  insurrection  at,  x,  497 ;  xii, 
888. 

Nephrotomy,  viii.  751. 

Neptune,  the,  x,  184. 

Nerses,  ix,  764 ;  sketch,  280 ;  obit., 
ix,  620. 

Nervous  system,  xviii,  682. 

Nesselrode^  County  x,  1. 

Neasler,  Victor,  xii,  521. 

Nesterowsky,  M.,  ix,  654. 

Netanebo  II,  x^  86. 

Netherlands,  in  every  volume; 
views,  i,  588;  ii,  542:  contest 
on  military  bills,  i,  581,  582; 
cabinet  crisis,  581,  582:  adjust- 
ment of  difference  with  Venezue- 
la, 582 ;  appointment  of  Beven  as 
war  minister,  582 ;  electoral  laws, 
582,  588  ;  vi,  626  ;  vii,  557  ;  ele- 
mentary education  and  religious 
instruction,  i,  583 ;  ii,  542 ;  iii, 
597 ;  vii,  590 ;  opening  of  the 
North  Sea  ship-canal  to  Amster- 
dam, i,  588 ;  abolition  of  the  an- 
nual kirmeas  or  fair,  584;  six 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Am- 
sterdam, 584;  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Crown  Prince.  584 ;  the  war 
in  Acheen,  see  Acneen,  War  in ; 
new  cabinet,  M.  Kappeyne,  chief, 
ii,  542;  new  cabinet,  iv,  657; 
marriage  of  the  King,  657 ;  new 
penal  code,  v,  555 :  vi,' 627 ;  t>tatue 
of  Spinoza  unveiled^  v,  555 ;  in- 
crease of  revenues,  vi,  625  ;  con- 
ference for  regulation  of  fisheries, 
625;  honors  to  Gen.  van  der 
Hey  den  for  success  in  Acheen, 
625 ;  consequences  of  the  silver 
crisis,  626 ;  ix,  560 ;  sympathy 
with  the  Transvaal  rebellion,  vi, 
626 ;  claims  in  Borneo,  626 ;  resi^r- 
nation  of  Minister  Vissering  aud 
other  ministers,  626;  new  army 
law,  627 ;  canal  improvement, 
627  ;  vii,  557  ;  question  of  exact- 
ing oaths  from  iree-tbinkers,  vi, 
627  ;  serfdom  in  Java,  vii,  589 ; 
cabinet  crisis,  viii,  557  ;  new  loan 
and  fishery  treaty,  557  ;  question 
of  revision  of  the  constitution, 


557 :  the  colonies,  ix.  556 :  afiair 
of  tiie  crew  of  the  Knglion  ship 
Nisero,  held  captive  in  Acheen, 
558  ;  x,  626 ;  death  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  Alexander,  ix,  559,  614 ; 
the  succesftion  to  the  throne,  559 ; 
new  loan,  bill  to  reorganize  the 
State  lottei^,  559,  560;  socialist 
demonstrations,  x,  625;  riots 
in  Amsterdam,  xi,  607 :  xii, 
529 ;  dissolution  of  the  chamber 
and  new  states-general,  xi,  606  ; 
crisis  in  the  Kast  Indian  colonies, 
608 ;  extension  of  the  thinchise, 
xii,  529 ;  claims  to  New  Guinea, 
X,  678,  679  ;  taxation  refonus, 
xvii,  487. 

Nettleship,  Henry,  obit.,  xviii,  584. 

Nettleship,  B.  L.,  obit.,  xvii,  601. 

Net-makintp,  ix,  560. 

Neumann,  G.  A.,  obit.,  xi,  693. 

Neuralffia,  remedy  tor,  x,  800. 

Neu\'iirc.  Alphonse  de,  obit.,  x, 
665,  pictures  by,  xi,  844;  xii, 
279. 

Nevada,  in  ever^  volume;  fish 
commissioner,  iii,  601 ;  railroad 
extortion,  601 ;  iv,  657 ;  disas- 
trous flood,  iii,  601 ;  completion 
of  the  Sutro  Tunnel,  iv,  658 ;  the 
nut-pine,  658;  Nevada  Central 
Bail  road  opnened,  v,  556;  Bodie 
Kailroad,  vi,  629;  depreciation 
of  property,  vi,  627 ;  mica  depos- 
its, 629;  constitutional  amend- 
ments, ix,  568 ;  xi,  609 ;  xii,  581 ; 
agriculture  and  fuzing,  564 ;  x, 
627;  xi,  611;  xii,  582;  Indians, 
X,  627;  irrigation,  xi,  609;  xii, 
532:  railroads,  xii,  581;  State 
lanos,  582;  Comstock.  Consoli- 
dated California,and  other  mines, 
581 :  population,  xv,  591 ;  State 
liinas,  xvi,  566;  constitutional 
amendments,  xviii,  508. 

Nevin,  A.,  obit.,  xv,  656. 

Ncvin,  John  W..  obit,  xi,  698. 

Nevin,  W.  M.,  obit.,  xvii,  562. 

New,  John  H.,  obit.,  iv,  694. 

New  Albany,  Ind.,  xix,  140. 

Newark,  N.'  J.,  growth  of,  xi,  176 ; 
water,  xix,  777. 

Newark,  0.,  xv,  188. 

New  Bedford,  growth  of,  xi,  176; 
view  of,  iii,  524. 

Newberry,  John  Stoughton,  ix,  46 ; 
obit.,  xii,  601. 

Newberry,  J.  S.,  xi,58S;  obit,  and 
port.,  xvii,  562. 

Newberry,  Spencer  B.,  ix,  476. 

New  Britain,  xiv,  154. 

Ncwbrough,  John  B.,  writes  Oah- 
spe,  xvi,  602. 

New  Brunswick,  viii,  569 ;  xi,  612 ; 
xii,  582;  xiii,  592;  xiv,  586;  xv, 
692 ;  xvi,  566 ;  xvii,  491 ;  xviii, 
609. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  xix,  140. 

New  Brunswick,  statistics,  etc., 
viii,  559 ;  education  in,  559,  560 ; 
xi,  612;  xii,  532;  liquor-license 
law,  532. 

New  burg,  celebration  at,  viii,  577. 

Newburgn,  xiv,  155. 

Newburvport,  view  of,  ii,  491  ; 
growtn  of,  xvi,  161. 

New  Caledonia,  convicts,  ix,  342, 
848 ;  crime,  57  ;  xv.  385. 

New  Church,  the,  vii,  6S0,  x,  627. 
See  New  Jerusalem  Church. 

Newcomb,  S.,  ix,  49 ;  xi,  48. 


Newcomb,  W.  W.,  obit.,  ii,  585. 

Newcomb,  Wesley,  obit.,  xvii,  568. 

Newdcgate,  Charles  Newd^te, 
obit.,  xii,  634. 

Newell,  M.  A.,  obit,  xviii,  568. 

Newfoundland,  vii,  218^  x,  628;  xix, 
513 ;  financial  crisis  in,  xix,  514 ; 
religious  troubles  in.  x,  629 ;  xi, 
618 ;  fisheries,  614;  f^rench  shore 
question,  406,  614,  615 ;  xii,  588 ; 
aid  tor  the  unemployed  in,  xi, 
618;  XV,  598;  xviii,  510:  map 
of,  XV,  594;  xri,  567;  xvii,  493; 
xvni,  510. 

New  Glasgow,  N.  8.,  xv,  188. 

New  Guinea,  explorations  in,  ii, 
835;  iii,  864,  865;  iv,  408;  xi, 
881 ;  xii,  811^  812 ;  claims  to,  viii, 
31 ;  annexation  of  southern,  x, 
58 ;  German  and  English  claims 
in,  ix,  865 ;  xii,  647 ;  massacre  by 
natives,  48;  xiv,  57.  See  also 
Papua. 

New  hall,  Jo  roes  H.,  obit,,  xviii, 
568. 

New  Hampshire,  in  eveiy  vol- 
ume; views  in,  i,  589,  591 ;  con- 
stitutional amendments,  i,  590, 
591 ;  raised  map  at  the  State- 
House,  ii,  548 ;  financial  embar- 
rassment at  Dartmouth  College, 
iii.  605;  geological  survey,  606; 
bill  to  abolish  capital  punishment, 
iv,  659 ;  leather-board  manufac- 
ture, 662 ;  railroads,  v,  560, 561 ; 
vi,  684;  viii,  560;  xi,  618;  fish- 
culture,  V,  561:  xi,  621;  xii, 
586 ;  question  ot  senatorial  elec- 
tion, vi,  681,  632;  increase  of  di- 
vorces, viii,  562 ;  longevity,  sta- 
tistics, ix,  568;  boundary  be- 
tween Massachusetts  ana,  xi, 
622:  jB^nite,  soapetone,  mica, 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  xi,  622 ; 
Constitutional  Convention,  xii, 
584 ;  population,  xv,  597 ;  elec- 
tion dispute,  600 ;  State  liorary, 
xvii,  49t:  mortgage  indebted- 
ness, xviii,  511. 

New  Haven,  growth  of,  xi,  176; 
illustration,  ii,  222;  water,  xix, 
777. 

New  Hebrides,  the,  occupied  by 
France,  xi,  60;  sketch  of,  xu, 
587;  map,  588;  the  French  oc- 
cupation, 539;  convention  be- 
tween the  British  und  French 
Governments,  539 ;  xiii,  62. 

New  Jersey,  in  each  volume ;  con- 
stitutional amendments,  i,  592; 
iv,  668;  v,  562;  legislation  on 
courts,  ii,  550;  public  institu- 
tions, 561 ,  552 ;  v,  566,  567 ;  vi, 
637  :  xi,  628 ;  convention  of  col- 
orea  men,  ii.  654;  election  of 
Gov.  McClcllan,  656 ;  grants  of 
lands  under  tide- water,  557 ;  rail- 
road tunnels,  557;  earthquake, 
f57;  education,  iii,  612;  v,  568; 
industrial,  iv,  663;  v,  564;  con- 
vict-labor, iv,  665 ;  Sunday  laws, 
667;  improvement  of  militia, 
608  ;  fish-culture,  668 ;  vii,  598  ; 
railroad  question,  iv,  669 ;  geo- 
logical survey,  670;  special  tax 
commission,  v,  662 ;  commission 
on  general  municipal  laws,  562  ; 
food- adulteration,  vi,  639 ;  sum- 
mer resorts,  638 ;  taxation  of  cor- 
porations, ix,  669:  x,  681;  xii, 
628 ;  oyster- lands,  ix,  571 ;  child- 
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MuBGulnr  system,  the,  xiii,  694; 

xiv,    708;    xv,    726;    xvi,   741; 

xviii,  684. 
Musgrave,  Sir  A.,  ix,  60;  obit., 

xiu.  666. 
Muahketof,  explorations,  ill.  859. 
Mushrooms   and    ToadntooiH,    xi, 

590;  illustrations,  590,  592,  593  ; 

bibliography  ot\  596. 
Music,  1,  671;    Tonic  Sol-fa,  ix, 

546 ;  recent  progre.ss  in,  xi,  596 ; 

xii,  519 ;  in  1888,  xiii,  678 ;  in 

1889,  xiv,  675 ;  in  I8s*0,  xv,  568 ; 

instrumental,   in   churches,  Ix, 

669.    See  Churches. 
Music-boxes,  x,  608 ;  illustrations, 

608,  609,  610. 
Musical  bed,  a,  x,  618. 
Musical  Instruments,  automatic,  x, 

607;  illustrations,  608,  609,610, 

612,  615,  616,  6L7,  619,  620,  621. 
Musical  sand,  ix,  46 ;  x,  608. 
Musical  telepnone,  iii,  688. 
Musicians,  eminent,  xi,  596-602; 

lists  of  recent  works  of,  597-602 ; 

xii,  619  528.. 
Muskeflon,  Mich.,  xviii,  166. 
Musk-ox,  illustration,  iii,  858. 
Muspratt,  James,  obit.,  xi,  728. 
Musset,  Paul  de,  obit.,  v,  601. 
Mussey,  K.  D.,  obit.,  xvii,  562. 
Mutiny,  Japane>c,  iii,  402. 
Mutkuroff,  Sara,  obit.,  xvi,  678. 
Muts-Uito,  Mikado,  iii,  460. 
Muybridgc,  electro-photograph  of, 

.  iii,  7'i8. 
Musaffor-ed-Din,  Prince  of  Persia, 

X,  686. 
Muzzey,  A.  B..  obit.,  xvii,  562. 
M^oenie,    Schliemann's    explora- 

tioziis  in,  i,  28 ;  tombs  at,  xiu,  27. 
Myer,  Albert  J.,  sketchy  v,  648. 
Myers.  A.  C,  sketch,  xiv,  642. 
Mvrtol,  xi,  291. 

Myopia.    See  Eye-wght,  vi,  271. 
Mysore,  native  rule  in,  vi,  4i2. 

Nabonidus,  cylinder  of,  ix,  18. 
Nachtigal,  G.,  ix,  864,  865;  x,  119, 

120,  122;  hb  death,  895;  obit., 

X,  665. 
Naganab,  obit.,  xix,  689. 
Nagas,  of  India,  revolt  of,  iv,  494; 

V,  888. 
Nagasaki,  illudtmtion,  ii,  418. 
Nageli,  experiment*  by,  iv,  86 ;  x, 

696. 
Naslce,  Henry  Morris,  oblt.,xi,  692. 
Naib  Sidar,  x,  9. 

Nain  Sing,  explorations  of,  i,  829. 
Naime,  C.  M.,  obit.,  vii,  641. 
Nakamura,  Masanao,  obit.,  xvi,678. 
Names  of  Phices,  xi,  882. 
Nampa,  imajjo  found  at,  xiv,  18. 
Nance,  Albiiius,  iii,  594. 
Nanda  Devi,  Mt.,  ix,  548. 
Naphtha,  in  Russia,  viii,  701 ;  xii, 

807. 

Naphtha  motors,  xii,  524. 

Naphthalin,  ix,  272. 

Napier,  Lord,  obit.,  xv,  685. 

Napier,  Mai.,  x,  4. 

Napoleon  III,  xi,  482. 

Napoleon,  Jerome,  portrait,  vii, 
821 ;  obit,  and  port.,  xvi,  679. 

Naransin,  ix,  18. 

Nares,  Sir  G.,  voya^  of,  iii,  852. 

Narragansett,  loss  of  the,  v,  580. 

Narra^ansett  Indians,  tribal  rela- 
tions abolished,  Vj  654. 

Narrcy,  Charles,  obit.,  xvii,  600. 


Nashua,  N.  H.,  .xvi,  161., 

Nashville,  Tcnu.,  xi,  175;  battle, 
X,  428;  illustration,  i,  744;  cen- 
tennial of  admission,  xix,  787 ; 
water,  xix,  777. 

Nasmytn,  J.,  observations,  iii,  86; 
obit.,  XV,  686. 

Natal,  colony  of,  v,  80  ;  vii,  84 ;  ix, 
HI;  xiii,  122;  xiv,  104;  xv,  93; 
xvi,  108;  xvii,  75;  xviii,  122; 
xix,  102. 

Natalie,  expulsion  of,  xvi,  790. 

Natohes,  Miss.,  xvii,  116. 

Natchez-on-the-Hill,  ill.,  li,  526. 

National  Academy  of  Design.  See 
under  Fine  Arts. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  xv, 
672 ;  xvi,  648 ;  xvii,  480 ;  xviu, 
502 ;  xix,  602. 

National  Bank  taxation,  x,  621. 

N.itional  Banks,  xii,  788. 

National  League  for  Protection  of 
American  uistitutions,  xv,  579. 

National  league,  proclaination  of 
the,  xii,  841. 

National  Party,  tV  e,  iii,  806. 

National  Quarantine,  xviii^  ){17. 

Nationalities,  conflicts  of,  m  Aus- 
tria, V,  46,  46,  869 ;  vi,  48. 

Nations,  intorvention  among.  Sue 
Non-intervention,  vii,  618. 

Natler,  Hcinrich,  obit.,  xvii,  600. 

Natural  jB;as,  in  Kentucky,  xviii, 
426.    See  Gas. 

Natural  histoij,  lll.^  vi,  409. 

Natural  selection,  xii,  668. 

Naturalization  in  Brazil,  viii,  ^8. 

Naturalization  in  United  States,  its 
voliditv,  vi,  618 ;  cases  of  Buzzi 
and  others,  vi.  618  ^  m9.  ;  when 
fraudulent,  vi,  615;  President 
Grant  on,  i.  688;  cose  of  the 
Bersseliers,  iv,  887. 

Naturalized  Americans,  in  Ger- 
many, iii,  245 ;  riffhts  of.  x,  808. 

Nauoratis,  x,  88 ;  illustration,  84 ; 
xi,  27. 

Nautilus,  canoe^  ill.,  ix,  108. 

Navfuos,  the,  xii,  546. 

Naval  apparatus,  new,  xv,  680. 

Naval  catastropne  in  Samoa,  xiv, 
768. 

Naval  observatory,  the,  ix,  47. 

Naval  Ram,  the,  xviii,  288. 

Naval  station,  new,  xvi,  868. 

Navarra,  dissatisfaction  in,  i,  780. 

Navassa,  island  of,  ix,  894. 

Navies— of  Europe,  vii,  568 ;  Ger- 
man, viii,  892;  Italian,  viii,  449 ; 
Knglish  and  French,  ix,  370 ;  il- 
lustrations, vii.  568.  669,  574, 
579,  580;  of  United  States,  i, 
574;  ii,  686;  iii,  589;  vi,  619; 
vii,  582;  President  Arthur  on, 
vi,781;  viii,  162;  ix,  212. 

Navi>ration,  steering  Indicator  for, 
i,  518:  sounding  instruments,  i, 
518 ;  iii,  725;  bathometer,  i,  519 ; 
nets  on,  in  Chili,  iii,  95 ;  m  Ger- 
many, v,  819;  tne  Narragansett 
and  Seawauhaka  disasters,  v, 
580;  fees  to  Spanish  consuls, 
viii,  157 ;  unseaworthy  vessels, 
418;  bureau  of,  ix,  <03;  signals, 
life-saving  n{>plianccs,  etc.^  sec 
CollisiontT,  viii,  ISO  ;  of  the  Lnit- 
c<\  States,  xvii,  158.  See  also 
Commerce  and  Navi^rntion,  viii, 
145;  xi,  195;  of  the  United 
States,  xviii,  779. 

Novigaton'  Islands.    See  Samoa. 


Naville,  £douard,  ix,  19 ;  x,  35,  S<{. 

Navy  of  Colombia,  v.  114. 

Navy  of  the  Unitea  States,  ziii, 
787;  xiv,  805,  809;  xvi,  648; 
xvii,  481. 

Navy- Yards,  vii,  683. 

Nozarenes,  xiii,  584. 

Neafie,  A.  J.,  obit.,  xvii,  562. 

Neal,  John,  sketch,  i,  574. 

Ncfil,  John  R.,  sketch,  xiv,  642. 

Neaie,  S.  A.,  obit.,  v,  694. 

NeavoH,  Lorn  C,  obit.,  i,  639. 

Nebireb  (Naucratis),  x,  S8. 

Nebo,  height  of  the  ridge  of,  ix.  2h. 

Nebo  of  Boreippa,  god  of  learning, 
ix,  18. 

Ncbobaladan,  ix.  18. 

Nebraska,  in  eacli  volume ;  growth 
shown  by  census  returns,  1,  575 ; 
election  of  Gov.  Garbcr,  57?s; 
railroad  lands,  578^  election  ot 
Senator  Saunaer>i,  ii,  r>37:  geo- 
loincal  character,  688;  snii  and 
climate,  688,  539;  election  of 
Gov.  Nance,  iii,  694;  n>-clectioD, 
v,  652:  gras-^hoppera,  iv,  653: 
case  or  removal  of  the  Ponca 
Indians,  668, 664 ;  need  of  militia, 
v,  562^  vi,  622;  fish-culture,  v. 
662:  vii,  6>i86;  election  of  Sena- 
tor Van  Wick,  vi,  621 ;  int)wtli 
of  population,  621 ;  x,  6:^8 ;  elec- 
tion of  Gov.  Dawes,  vii,  687 : 
proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment* 688;  election  of  Scnatcr 
Mandernon^  viii,  564;  railroads, 
new  counties,  ix,  558;  vi^  603; 
new  capitoL  xi,  603  ^  election  of 
Governor  Thayer,  xi,  604 :  elec- 
tion of  Senator  Paddock,  ini,  526 ; 
population,  xv,  682 ;  contest  over 
State  oflicen,  xvi,  569 ;  impciach- 
ment  of  State  officera,  xviii,  504 ; 
dei>ository  law,  505. 

Nebraska  City,  xvii,  115;  bridge 
at,  xiii,  298. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  inscriptiona,  ix, 
18, 19. 

Nebula  in  Orion,  xiv,  50;  in  An- 
dromeda, xiv,  51 ;  XV,  48. 

Nebula,  i,  50 ;  star  changed  to,  ii, 
48;  origin  of,  iii,  88;  disooven* 
of  planetary,  vii,  41 :  new,  x,  58'; 
xi,  66;  xvi,  68;  photogrmpbic. 
xix.  63. 

Nebular  line,  xvi,  51. 

Nebv  M«ndeh,  mound  of,  ix,  88. 

NecEer  Island,  xix,  847. 

Necropolis,  at  Carmona,  xii,  83. 

Needham,  K.  P.^  invention  by,  x, 
617 ;  sketch,  xiv,  642. 

Negrete,  Gen.,  iv,  616. 

N^rier,  Gen.,  x,  24  «^  ug. 

Negro  persecution,  xix,  4. 

Negroes,  admittea  to  the  bar  in 
California,  iii,  71 ;  trial  of,  iii, 
825;  intimidation  in  Arkansas, 
iv,  40 ;  intellectual  status  of,  iv, 
41 ;  as  jurors,  iv,  846,  847 ;  v. 
424, 708 ;  conaition  in  Louisiana, 
V,  481;  university  for,  v,  484; 
progress  of,  v,  595;  taxes  and 
sch(>ols  of,  in  Gconria,  viii,  3dV ; 
conventions  oj,  iv,  46 :  vii,  448, 
721 ;  viii,  439 ;  votes  of,  in  pre»- 
bvtery,  vii,7<k2;  civil  rights  of, 
vii,  459 ;  viii.  1 29 ;  marriage  with 
whites,  see  Marriage ;  exodus  of, 
see  Exodus,  iv,  854 ;  ci\il  rights 
of,  in  New  Jersey,  ix,  571 ;  pror- 
(rty  of,  at  tlie' South,  x,  411; 
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oduoBtioD  of,  in  Vir^nia,  x,  778 ; 
emifrratioiis  of,  zi^  571. 

NegiiB,  the,  xi,  1 ;  xii,  1. 

Netfus,  Jobanuis,  killed,  xiv,  1. 

Nener,  Michael,  sketch,  I,  579. 

NoiU,  Edward  D.,  obit.,  xviii,  568. 

NeiLion,  Joseph,  sketch,  xiii,  647. 

Nelson,  Dr.,  xii,  101. 

Nelson,  H.  A.,  obit,  xvi,  644. 

Nelson  Mound  in  North  C'orolina, 
illUMtration,  ix,  15. 

Nepaul,  Chinese  influence  in,  iv, 
143 ;  conspiracy  in,  vii,  415 ;  in- 
surreotion  in,  x,  497. 

Nopokoitohitzky,  A.  A.,  sketch,  ii, 
539. 

Neptune,  xiv,  46. 

Neraz.  John  C.,  obit.,  xix,  589. 

Neruaa,  Johann,  ot»t.,  xvi,  680. 

Nerve-force,  tniDsmission  of,  x, 
68f»;  theories  of,  xii,  671. 

Nerves,  degeneration  of,  xii,  671 ; 
fiction  of  alcohol  on,  672. 

Nervous  diseases,  ix,  654. 

Nervoos  system,  the,  viii,  684 ;  ix, 
653,  749;  x,  689;  xi,  754;  xii, 
670 ;  xiii,  689 ;  xiv,  708 ;  xv,  72u ; 
xvi,  788 ;  xvii,  648. 

Neolithic  ^lishing  stones,  at  Ne- 
mours, xii,  24. 

Nepaul,  insurrection  at,  x,  497 ;  xii, 
888. 

Nephrotomy,  viii,  751. 

Neptune,  the,  x,  184. 

Nerses,  ix,764;  sketch,  280;  obit., 
ix,  620. 

Nervous  system,  xviii,  682. 

Nesselrode^  County  x,  1 . 

Nessler,  Victor,  xii,  521. 

Nesterowsky,  M.,  ix,  654. 

Netanebo  II,  x^  86. 

NetheFlands,  in  every  volume; 
views,  i,  588;  ii,  542:  contest 
on  military  bills,  i,  581,  582; 
cabinet  crisis,  581,  582:  adjust- 
ment of  difference  with  Venezue- 
la, 582 ;  appointment  of  Beven  as 
war  minister,  582 ;  electoral  laws, 
582,  588  ;  vi,  626 ;  vii,  557  ;  ele- 
mentary education  and  religious 
instruction,  i,  588 ;  ii,  542 ;  iii, 
597 ;  vii,  590 ;  opening  of  tiie 
North  Sea  ship-canal  to  Amster- 
dam, i,  588 ;  abolition  of  the  an- 
nual kirmess  or  fair,  584;  six 
hundredth  anniveraary  of  Am- 
sterdam, 584;  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Crown  Prince.  584 ;  the  war 
in  Acheen,  see  Acneen,  War  in; 
new  cabinet,  M.  Koppeyne,  chief, 
ii,  542 ;  new  cabinet,  iv,  657 ; 
marriage  of  the  King,  657  ;  new 
penal  code,  v,  555 :  vi,'627 ;  etatue 
of  Spinoza  unveiled^  v,  555 ;  in- 
crease of  revenues,  vi,  625  ;  con- 
ference for  regulation  of  fisheries, 
625;  honors  to  Gen.  van  der 
Hey  den  for  success  in  Acheen, 
625:  consequences  of  the  silver 
criitis,  626 ;  ix,  560 ;  Hvmpath^ 
with  the  Transvaal  rebellion,  vi, 
626 ;  claims  in  Borneo^  626 ;  resig- 
nation of  Minister  Vissering  and 
other  ministers,  626 ;  new  army 
law,  627 ;  canal  improvement, 
627  ;  vii,  557 ;  question  of  exact- 
ing oaths  from  fi^ee-thinkers,  vi, 
627  ;  serfdom  in  Java,  vii,  589  ; 
cabinet  crisis,  viii,  557  ;  new  loan 
and  fishery  tirsaty,  557  ;  question 
of  revision  of  the  constitution. 


557 :  the  colonies,  ix.  556 ;  affair 
of  tiie  crew  of  the  Knglitih  ship 
Nisero,  held  captive  in  Acheen, 
558  ;  X,  626  ;  death  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  Alexander,  ix,  559,  614 ; 
the  succesftion  to  the  throne,  559 ; 
new  loan,  bill  to  reorganize  the 
State  lotteiT,  559,  560;  socialist 
demonstrations,  x,  625;  riots 
in  Amsterdam,  xi,  607:  xii, 
529 ;  dissolution  of  the  chamber 
and  new  states-general,  xi,  606  ; 
crisis  in  the  Kast  Indian  ccdonies, 
608 ;  extension  of  the  ihinchise, 
xii,  529 ;  claims  to  New  Guinea, 
X,  678,  679  ;  taxation  reforms, 
xvii,  487. 

Nettleship,  Henry,  obit.,  xviii,  584. 

Nettleship,  R.  L.,  obit.,  xvii,  601. 

Net-making,  ix,  560. 

Neumann,  G.  A.,  obit.,  xi,  698. 

NeuralgiA)  remeay  for,  x,  800. 

NeuNillc^  Alphouse  de,  obit.,  x, 
665,  pictures  by,  xi,  844;  xii, 
279. 

Nevada,  in  ever^  volume;  fish 
commissioner,  iii,  601 ;  railroad 
extortion,  601 ;  iv,  657 ;  disas- 
trous flood,  iii,  601 ;  oomtiletion 
of  the  Sutro  Tunnel,  iv,  658 ;  the 
nut-pine,  658;  Nevada  Central 
Railroad  opened,  v,  556;  Bodie 
Railroad,  vi,  629;  depreciation 
of  property,  vi,  627 ;  mica  depos- 
its, 629;  constitutional  amend- 
ments, ix,  568 ;  xi,  609 ;  xii,  581 ; 
agriculture  and  ipiazing,  564 ;  x, 
627;  xi,  611;  xii,  582;  Indians, 
X,  627;  irrigation^  xi,  609;  xii, 
582:  railroads,  xii,  581:  state 
lanos,  582;  Comstook.  Consoli- 
dated California,and  other  mines, 
581 :  population,  xv,  591  ;  State 
liiiias,  xvi,  566;  constitutional 
amendments,  xviii,  508. 

Nevin,  A.,  obit.,  xv,  656. 

Nevin,  John  W..  obit,  xi,  698. 

Nevin,  W.  M.,  obit.,  xvii,  562. 

New,  John  H.,  obit.,  iv,  694. 

New  Albany,  Ind.,  xix,  140. 

Newark,  N.*  J.,  growth  of,  xi,  176 ; 
water,  xix,  777. 

Newark,  O.,  xv,  188, 

New  Bedford,  growtli  of,  xi,  176; 
view  of,  iii,  524. 

Newberry.  John  Stoughton,  ix,  46 ; 
obit.,  xii,  601. 

Newberry,  J.  8.,  xi,  588;  obit  and 
port.,  xvii,  502. 

Newberry,  Spencer  B.,  ix,  476. 

New  Britain,  xiv,  154. 

Newhrough,  John  B.,  writes  Oah- 
spe,  xvi,  602. 

New  Brunswick,  viii,  559 ;  xi,  612 ; 
xii,  582;  xiii,  592;  xiv,  586;  xv, 
592;  xvi,  566;  xvii,  491;  xviii, 
509. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  xix,  140. 

New  BrunswicK,  statistics,  etc., 
viii,  559 ;  education  in,  559,  560 ; 
xi,  612;  xii,  532;  liquor-license 
law,  532. 

New  burg,  celebration  at,  viii,  577. 

Newburgn,  xiv,  155. 

Newbun'port,  view  of,  ii,  491  ; 
growtn  of,  xvi,  161. 

New  Caledonia,  convicts,  ix,  842, 
848 ;  crime,  57  ;  xv.  885. 

New  Church,  the,  vii,  680,  x,  627. 
See  New  Jerusalem  Church. 

Ncwcomb,  S.,  ix,  49 ;  xi,  48. 


Newcomb,  W.  W.,  obit,  ii,  585. 

Newcomb,  Wesley,  obit,  xvii,  568. 

Newdcgate,  Choi'ies  Newdejgrate, 
obit,  xii,  684. 

Newell,  M.  A.,  obit,  xviii,  568. 

Newfoundland, vii,  2I83  x,628;  xix, 
513 ;  financial  crisis  m,  xix,  514 ; 
religious  troubles  in.  x,  629 ;  xi, 
613 ;  flshericH,  614;  i^rench  shore 
question,  406,  614,  615 ;  xii,  538 ; 
aid  for  the  unemployed  in,  xi, 
613;  XV,  598;  xviii,  510:  map 
of,  XV,  594 ;  xvi,  567 ;  xvii,  498 ; 
xviii,  510. 

New  Glasgow,  N.  8.,  xv,  188. 

New  Guinea,  explorations  in,  ii, 
885;  iii,  864,  865;  iv,  408;  xi, 
881 ;  xii,  811^  312 ;  claims  to,  viii, 
31 ;  annexation  of  southern,  x, 
58 ;  German  and  English  olaims 
in,  ix,  365 ;  xii,  647 ;  massacre  by 
natives,  48;  xiv,  57.  See  also 
Papua. 

Newhall,  James  R.,  obit,,  xviii, 
568. 

New  Hampshire,  in  every  vol- 
ume; views  in,  i,  589,  591 ;  con- 
stitutional amendments,  i,  590, 
591 ;  raised  map  at  the  State- 
House,  ii,  548 ;  financial  embar- 
rassment at  Dartmouth  College, 
iii.  605;  geological  survey,  606; 
bill  to  abolish  capital  punishment, 
iv,  659 ;  leather-board  manufac- 
ture, 662 ;  railroads,  v,  560, 561 ; 
vi,  634;  viii,  560;  xi,  618;  fish- 
oulture,  v^  561:  xi,  621;  xii, 
586 ;  question  ot  senatorial  elec- 
tion, vi,  681,  682;  increase  of  di- 
vorces, viii,  562;  longevity,  sta- 
tistics, ix,  568;  boundanr  be- 
tween Massachusetts  and,  xi, 
622:  jB^nitc,  soapstone,  mica, 
gola,  silver,  and  copper,  xi,  622 ; 
Constitutional  Convention,  xii, 
584 ;  population,  xv,  597 ;  elec- 
tion dispute,  600 ;  State  library, 
xvii,  497;  mortgage  indebted- 
ness, xviii,  511. 

New  Haven,  growth  of,  xl,  176 ; 
illustration,  ii,  222;  water,  xix, 
777. 

New  Hebrides,  the,  occupied  bv 
France,  xi,  60;  sketch  of.  xii, 
587;  map,  538;  the  French  oc- 
cupation, 539;  convention  be- 
tween the  British  und  French 
Governments,  589 ;  xiii,  62. 

New  Jeney .  in  each  volume ;  con- 
stitutional amendments,  i,  592; 
iv,  668;  v,  562;  legislation  on 
courts,  ii,  550;  public  institu- 
tions, 551 ,  552 ;  v,  566,  567 ;  vi, 
637;  xi,  628;  convention  of  ool- 
orea  men,  ii,  554;  election  of 
Gov.  McClcllan,  556 ;  grants  of 
lands  under  tide- water,  557;  rail- 
road tunnels,  557;  earthquake, 
f57;  education,  iii,  612;  v,  568; 
industrial,  iv,  668 ;  v,  564 ;  con- 
vict-labor, iv,  665 ;  Sunday  laws, 
667;  improvement  of  militia, 
6G8  ;  fish-culture,  668 ;  vii,  598  ; 
railroad  qucfctiou,  iv,  669;  geo- 
logical survey,  670;  special  tax 
commission,  v,  562 ;  commission 
on  general  municipal  laws,  562  ; 
food-adulteration,  vi,  639;  sum- 
mer resorts,  638 ;  taxation  of  cor- 
porations, ix,  569:  x,  681;  xii, 
623 ;  oyster- lands,  ix,  571 ;  child- 
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Muscular  system,  the,  xiiif  694; 

xiv,    708;    xv,    726;    xvi,   741; 

xviii,  684. 
Musgrave,  Sir  A.,  ix,  60;  obit., 

xiu.  666. 
Mushketof,  explorotions,  iii.  859. 
Mushrooms   and   ToadstoolH,    xi, 

590  \  illustrations,  690,  592,  593  ; 

biblio^phy  ot^  596. 
Music,  1,  571;   Tonic  Sol-fa,  ix, 

546 ;  recent  progress  in,  xi,  596 ; 

xii,  619;  in  1888,  xiii,  678;  in 

1889,  xiv,  575 ;  in  I8i*0,  xv,  568 ; 

instrumental,   in   churches,  ix, 

669.    See  Churches. 
Music-boxes,  x,  608 ;  illustrations, 

608,  609,  610. 
Musical  bed,  a,  x,  618. 
Musical  Instruments,  automatic,  x, 

607;  illustrations,  608,  609,  610, 
'     612,  615,  616,  6L7,  619,  620,  621. 
Musioftl  sand,  ix,  45 ;  x,  608. 
Musical  telepnone,  iii,  588. 
Musicians,  eminent,  xi,  596-602; 

lists  of  recent  works  of,  597-602; 

xii,  519  528. . 
Muskegon^  Mich.,  xviii,  166. 
Musk-ox,  illustration,  iii,  858. 
Muspratt,  James,  obit.,  xi,  723. 
Mu!«et,  Paul  de,  obit.,  v^  601. 
Mussey,  K.  D.,  obit.,  xvii,  562. 
Mutiny,  Japane>o,  iii,  462. 
Mutkuroff,  Sara,  obit.,  xvi,  678. 
Muts-Uito,  Mikado,  iii,  460. 
Muy bridge,  electro-photograph  of, 

.  iu,  723. 
Mu£affor-ed-Din,  Prince  of  Persia, 

X,  686. 
Muzzey,  A.  B..  obit.,  xvii,  562. 
Myoenie,    Schliemann's    explora- 
tioois  in,  i,  28 ;  tombs  at,  xiii,  27. 
Myer,  Albert  J.,  sketchy  v,  548. 
Myers.  A.  C,  sketch,  xiv,  642. 
Myrtol,  xi,  291. 

Myopm.    Bee  Eye-sight,  vi,  271. 
Mysore,  native  rule  in,  vl,  422. 

Nabonidus,  cylinder  of,  ix,  18. 
Nachtigal,  G.,  ix,  864,  865;  x,  119, 

120,  122;  his  death,  895;  obit., 

X,  665. 
Naganab,  obit.,  xix,  589. 
Nagas,  of  India,  revolt  of,  iv,  494 ; 

V,  888. 
Nagasaki,  illustnition,  ii,  418. 
Nageli,  experiment*  by,  iv,  86;  x, 

696. 
Na$rlce,  Henry  Morris,  oblt.,xi,  692. 
Nub  Sidar,  x,  9. 

Nain  Sing,  explorations  of,  i,  829. 
Naime,  C.  M.,  obit.,  vii,  641. 
Nakamura,  Mosanao,  obit.,  xvi,678. 
Names  of  Places,  xi,  882. 
Nampa,  imaiTO  found  at,  xiv,  18. 
Nance,  Albihus,  iii,  694. 
Nanda  Devi,  Mt.,  ix,  548. 
Naphtha,  in  Russia,  viii,  701 ;  xii, 

807. 

Naphtha  motors,  xii,  524. 

Naphthiilin,  ix,  272, 

Napier,  Lord,  obit.,  xv,  685. 

Napier,  M^i.,  x,  4. 

Napoleon  III,  xi,  482. 

Napoleon,  Jerome,  portrait,  vii, 
821 ;  obit,  and  port.,  xvi,  679. 

Naransin,  ix,  18. 

Nares,  Sir  G.,  voyage  of,  iii,  852. 

Narragansett,  loss  of  the,  v,  580. 

Narra<;ansett  Indians,  tribal  rela- 
tions abolished,  Vj  654. 

Narrcy,  Chai'les,  obit.,  xvii,  600. 


Nashua,  N.  H.,  xvi,  161., 

Nashville,  Tcnu.,  xl,  175;  battle, 
X,  428;  illustration,  i,  744;  cen- 
tennial of  admission,  xix,  787 ; 
water,  xix,  777. 

Nasmyto,  J.,  observations,  iii,  85; 
obit.,  XV,  685. 

Natal,  colony  of,  v,  80  ;  vii,  84;  ix, 
HI;  xiii,  I223  xiv,  104;  xv,  98; 
xvi,  108;  xvii,  75;  xviii,  122; 
xix,  102. 

Natalie,  expulsion  of,  xvi,  790. 

Natohes,  Miss.,  xvii,  1 15. 

Natchez-OD-the-Hill,  ill.,  ii,  626. 

National  Academy  of  Design.  See 
under  Fine  Arts. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  xv, 
572;  xvi,  548;  xvii,  480;  xviii, 
502;  xix,  502. 

National  Bank  taxation,  x,  621. 

National  Banks,  xii,  788. 

National  League  for  Protection  of 
American  Institutions,  xv,  579. 

National  league,  procUunation  of 
the,  xii,  841. 

National  party,  tV  e,  iii,  806. 

National  (Quarantine,  xviii,  217. 

Nationalities,  conflicts  of,  in  Aus- 
tria, V,  45,  46,  869 ;  vi,  48. 

Nations,  intervention  among.  Sec 
Non-IntcrvenUon^  vii,  618. 

Natler,  Hcinrich,  obit.,  xvii,  600. 

Natural  gas,  in  Kentucky,  xviii, 
425.    See  Gas. 

Natural  history,  111.^  vi,  409. 

Natural  selection,  xu,  668. 

Naturalization  in  Brszil.  viii,  fS. 

Naturalization  in  Uuitea  States,  its 
validity,  vi,  618 ;  cases  of  Buzzi 
and  others,  vi^  618  e^  seq. ;  when 
fraudulent,  vi.  615;  President 
Grant  on,  ij  688;  case  of  the 
BersBoliers,  iv,  887. 

Naturalized  Americans,  in  Ger- 
many, iii,  245 ;  rights  of.  x,  808. 

NaucratiB,  x,  88 ;  illustration,  84 ; 
xi,27. 

Nautilus,  canoe^  ill.,  ix,  108. 

Navfnos,  the,  xii,  545. 

Naval  apparatus,  new,  xv,  580. 

Naval  catastropne  in  Samoa,  xiv, 
758. 

Naval  observatory,  the,  ix,  47. 

Naval  Ram,  the,  xviii,  288. 

Naval  station,  new,  xvi,  868. 

Navarre,  dissatis&ction  in,  i,  780. 

Navassa,  island  of,  ix,  894. 

Navies — of  £urope,  vii,  668 ;  Ger- 
man, viii,  892:  Italian,  viii,  449 ; 
Knglish  and  French,  ix,  870 ;  il- 
lustrations, vii.  568.  569,  574, 
579,  580;  of  United  States,  i, 
574;  ii,  686;  iii,  689;  vi,  619; 
vii,  682;  President  Arthur  on, 
vi,781;  vui,  162;  ix,  212. 

Navi>fation,  steering  indicator  for, 
i,  518:  sounding  instruments,  i, 
518 ;  iii,  726:  bathometer^!,  519  ; 
acts  on,  in  Cliili.  iii,  95;  id  Ger- 
many, v,  819;  tne  r^arragansett 
and  Seawanhaka  disasters,  v, 
580;  fees  to  Spanish  consuls, 
viii,  157 ;  unscawoithy  vessels, 
41 8 ;  bureau  of,  ix,  t03 ;  sis^nals, 
life-saving  a][iplianccs,  etc..  sec 
Oollisionrj',  viii,  130  ;  of  the  Unit- 
ed State.**,  xvii,  158.  See  also 
Commerce  and  Navigation,  viii, 
145;  xi,  195;  of  the  Uuited 
States,  xviii,  779. 

Navigators*  Islands.    See  Samoa. 


Naville,  Edouard,  ix,  19;  x,S5,8«. 
Navy  of  Colombia,  v.  114. 
Navy  of  the  United  Sutes,  xiii, 
787;    xiv,  805,   809;    xvi,   548; 
xvii,  481. 

Navy- Yards,  vii,  588. 

Nazarenes,  xiii,  584. 

Neafio,  A.  J.,  obit.,  xvii,  66*. 

Neal,  John,  sketch,  i,  574. 

Ncttl,  John  R.,  sketch,  xiv,  642. 

Neale,  S.  A.,  obit.,  v,  694. 

NeavcH,  Lord  C,  obit.,  i,  689. 

Nebireh  (Naucratis),  x,  83. 

Nebo,  height  of  the  ridge  of,  ix,  28. 

Nebo  of  Borsippa,  god  of  leaming, 
ix,  18. 

Nebobaladan,  ix.  18. 

Nebraska,  in  eacli  volume ;  growth 
shown  by  census  retunus,  i,  575 ; 
election  of  Gov.  Garber,  67t>; 
railroad  lands,  578^  election  of 
Senator  Saunder:*,  ia,  537:  gco- 
lotncal  character,  588;  soil  and 
climate,  588,  589;  election  of 
Gov.  Nance,  iii,  594;  ro-clectioo, 
V,  652:  grasshoppers,  iv,  658; 
case  of  removal  of  the  Poncm 
Indians,  658, 654 ;  need  of  militia. 
V,  552;  vi,  622;  flsh-culture,  v. 
552:  vii,  ^6:  election  of  Sena- 
tor Van  Wick,  vi,  621 ;  i^rovth 
of  population,  621 ;  x,  6.;8 ;  elec- 
tion of  Gov.  Uawes,  vii,  587 : 
proposed  constitutioiud  amend- 
ment, 588;  election  of  Senator 
Manderson^  viii,  554;  railroadr, 
new  counties,  ix,  558;  vi,  608; 
new  capitol,  xi,  608  ^  election  of 
Governor  Thayer,  xi,  604 :  elec- 
tion of  Senator  Paddock,  xu,  526 ; 
population,  xv,  582 ;  contest  over 
State  officers,  xvi,  559 ;  impeach- 
ment of  State  officers,  xviii,  504 : 
depoMtory  law,  505. 

Nebraska  City,  xvii,  115;  bridge 
at,  xiii,  298. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  inscriptions,  ix, 
18, 19. 

Nebula  in  Orion,  xiv,  50 ;  in  An- 
dromeda, xiv,  51 ;  XV,  48. 

NebulsB,  i,  50;  star  changed  to,  ii, 
48;  origin  of,  iii,  88 ;  ^disoover?- 
of  planeur^,  vii,  41 ;  new,  x,  58'; 
xi,  56;  xvi,  58;  photographic, 
xix.  53. 

Nebular  line,  xvi,  51. 

Neby  Mendeh,  mound  of,  ix,  28. 

Necker  Island,  xix,  847. 

NecropoliK,  at  Carmona,  xii,  23. 

Needham,  K.  P.,  invendon  by,  x, 
617;  sketch,  xiv,  642. 

Negrete,  Gen.,  iv,  615. 

N^grier,  Gen. ,  x,  24  «<  ssq. 

Negro  p«rsecution.  xix,  4. 

Nej?roes,  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
California,  iii,  71 ;  trial  ol,  iii, 
S25;  intimidation  in  Arkanaas, 
iv,  40 ;  intellectual  status  of,  iv, 
41 ;  as  jurors,  iv,  845,  847 ;  v, 
424, 703 ;  condition  in  Louisiana, 
V,  481 ;  university  for,  v,  484 ; 
progress  of,  v,  595^  taxes  and 
scliix>ls  of,  in  Georgia,  viii,  88V ; 
conventions  ot,  iv,  45 :  \ii,  448, 
721 ;  viii,  439 ;  votes  of,  in  prcs- 
bytery,  vii,  7«>;S ;  civil  rights  of, 
vii,  459 ;  viii,  1 29 ;  marriage  with 
whites,  see  Marriage ;  exodus  of, 
see  Exodus,  iv,  854 ;  civil  rights 
of,  in  New  Jersey,  ix,  571 ;  pror- 
irty  of,  at  the  South,  x,  411; 
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oduoatioD  of,  in  Vir^nia,  x,  778 ; 
omignitioiu  of,  xi,  671. 

NeguB,  the,  xi,  1 ;  xii,  1. 

Ne^us,  JohaDuis,  killed,  xiv,  I. 

Nener,  Michael,  sketch,  I,  579. 

NeiU,  Edward  D.,  obit.,  xviii,  663. 

Neiliion,  Joseph,  sketch,  xiii,  647. 

Nel^n,  Dr.,  xii,  101. 

Xeison,  H.  A.,  obit.,  xvi,  644. 

Nelson  Mound  in  l^oith  Carolina, 
illoHtration,  ix,  15. 

Nepaul,  Chinese  influence  in,  iv, 
143 ;  oonspiraoy  in,  vii,  416 ;  iu- 
surrection  in,  x,  497. 

Nopokoitohitzky,  A.  A.,  sketch,  ii, 
539. 

Neptune,  xiv,  46. 

Noniz.  John  C.,  obit.,  xix,  589. 

Neruoa,  Johano,  obit.,  xvi,  680. 

Nerve-force,  trnDsmission  of,  x, 
689;  theories  of,  xii,  671. 

Nerves,  d^neration  of,  xii,  671 ; 
action  of  oloohol  on,  678. 

Nervous  diseases,  ix,  554. 

Nervous  system,  the,  viii,  634;  ix, 
653,  749;  x,  689;  xi,  754;  xii, 
670 ;  xiii,  689 ;  xiv,  708 ;  xv,  72u ; 
xvi,  788;  xvii,  648. 

Neolithic  ^lishing  btonos,  at  Ne- 
mourSf  xii,  24. 

Nepaul,  msunection  at,  x,  497 ;  xii, 
883. 

Nephrotomy,  viii.  751. 

Neptune,  the,  x,  134. 

Nerses,  ix,  764 ;  sketch,  280;  obit., 
ix,  620. 

Nervous  system,  xviii,  682. 

Nesselrode^  County  x,  1 . 

Neasler,  Victor,  xii,  521. 

Nesterowsky,  M.,  ix,  654. 

Netanebo  Ii,  x^  36. 

Netherlands,  m  every  volume; 
views,  i,  683;  11,  542:  contest 
on  military  bills,  i,  581,  582; 
cabinet  crisis,  581,  582:  adjust- 
ment of  difference  with  Venezue- 
la, 582 ;  appointment  of  Beven  as 
war  minister,  582 ;  electoral  laws, 
582,  588  ;  vi,  626  ;  vii,  557  ;  ele- 
mentary education  and  religious 
instruction,  i,  583 ;  ii,  542 ;  iii, 
597 ;  vii,  590 ;  opening  of  the 
North  Sea  ship-oanal  to  Amster- 
dam, i,  583 ;  abolition  of  the  an- 
nual kirmess  or  fair,  584;  six 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Am- 
sterdam, 584;  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Crown  rrince.  584 ;  the  war 
in  Acheen,  see  Acneen,  War  in ; 
now  cabinet,  M.  Koppeyne,  chief, 
ii,  542 ;  now  cabinet,  iv,  657 ; 
marriage  of  the  King,  657 ;  new 
penal  code,  v,  555 ;  vi,'827 ;  statue 
of  Spinoza  unveiled^  v,  555  ;  in- 
crease of  revenues^  vi,  625  ;  con- 
ferenoe  for  regulation  of  flshcries, 
625;  honors  to  Gen.  van  der 
Heyden  for  success  in  Acheen, 
625  j  consequences  of  the  silver 
criHis,  626;  ix,  660;  sympathy 
with  the  Transvaal  rebellion,  vi, 
626 ;  claims  in  Borneo^  626 ;  resig- 
nation of  Minister  Vissering  aud 
other  ministers,  626;  new  army 
law,  627 ;  canal  improvement, 
627 ;  vii,  557  ;  qucHtion  of  exact- 
ing oaths  from  iree-tbinkers,  vi, 
627 ;  serfdom  in  Java,  vii,  589 ; 
cabinet  crisis,  viii,  557  ;  new  loan 
and  fishery  treaty,  557 ;  q^uei^tion 
of  revision  of  the  constitution, 


557 :  the  colonies,  ix.  556 :  affair 
of  tne  crew  of  the  i!<ngliitn  ship 
Nisero,  held  captive  in  Acheen, 
558  ;  X,  626  ;  death  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  Alexander,  ix,  559,  614 ; 
the  suooesftion  to  tlio  throne,  559 ; 
new  loan,  bill  to  reorganize  the 
State  lottei^,  559,  560;  socialist 
demonstrations,  x,  625 ;  riot:$ 
in  Amsterdam,  xi,  607:  xii, 
529 ;  dissolution  of  the  chamber 
and  new  states-general,  xi,  606  ; 
crisis  in  the  Kast  Indian  colonies, 
608 :  extension  of  the  thmohise, 
xii,  529 ;  claims  to  New  Guinea, 
X,  678,  679  ;  taxation  reforms, 
xvii,  487. 

Nettleship,  Henry,  obit.,  xviii,  584. 

Nettleship,  R.  L.,  obit.,  xvii,  601. 

Net-making,  ix,  560. 

Neumann,  G.  A.,  obit.,  xi,  693. 

Neuralgia,  remeay  for,  x,  800. 

Neu\ille^  Alphouse  de,  obit.,  x, 
665,  pictures  by,  xi,  844;  xii, 
279. 

Nevada,  in  ever^  volume;  fish 
commissioner,  iii,  601 ;  railroad 
extortion,  601 ;  iv,  657 ;  ditMis- 
trous  flood,  iii,  601 ;  completion 
of  the  Sutro  Tunnel,  iv,  658 ;  the 
nut-pine,  658;  Nevada  Central 
Railroad  opNBned,  v,  556;  Bodie 
Railroad,  vi,  629;  depreciation 
of  property,  vi,  627 ;  mica  depos- 
its, 629;  constitutional  amend- 
ments, ix,  568 ;  xi,  609 ;  xii,  531 ; 
agriculture  and  grazing,  564 ;  x, 
627;  xi,  611;  xii,  532;  Indians, 
X,  627;  irrigation,  xi,  609:  xii, 
532:  railrouds,  xii,  531;  State 
lands,  582;  Comstock.  Consoli- 
dated California,and  other  mines, 
581 :  population,  xv,  591  ;  Htatc 
hmas,  xvi,  566;  constitutional 
amendments,  xviii,  508. 

Nevin,  A.,  obit,  xv,  656. 

Nevin,  John  W..  obit.,  xi,  693. 

Nevin,  W.  M.,  obit,  xvii,  562. 

New,  John  H.,  obit,  iv,  694. 

New  Albany,  Ind.,  xix,  140. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  growth  of,  xi,  176 ; 
water,  xix,  777. 

Newark,  O.,  xv,  188, 

New  Bedford,  growth  of,  xi,  176; 
view  of,  iii,  624. 

Newberry,  John  Stoughton,  ix,  46 ; 
obit,  xii,  601. 

Newberry,  J.  S.,  xi,588;  obit  and 
port.,  xvii,  562. 

Newberry,  Spencer  B,,  ix,  476. 

New  Britain,  xiv,  154. 

Newbrou^h,  John  B.,  writes  Oah- 
spe,  XVI,  602. 

New  Brunswick,  viii,  569 ;  xi,  612 ; 
xii,  532 ;  xiii,  592 ;  xiv,  586 ;  xv, 
592 ;  xvi,  566 ;  xvii,  491 ;  xviii, 
509. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  xix,  140. 

New  Brunswick,  statistics,  etc., 
viii,  659 ;  education  in,  559,  560 ; 
xi,  612;  xii,  532;  liquor-license 
law,  532. 

New  burg,  celebration  at,  viii,  577. 

Newburgn,  xiv,  155. 

Newbur\'port,  view  of,  ii,  491  ; 
growth  of,  xvi,  161. 

New  Caledonia,  convicts,  ix,  342, 
343 ;  crime,  57  ;  xv.  335. 

New  Church,  the,  vii,  680,  x,  627. 
See  New  Jerusalem  Church. 

Ncwcomb,  S.,  ix,  49 ;  xi,  48. 


Newcomb,  W.  W.,  obit.,  ii,  586. 

Newcomb,  Wesley,  obit,  xvii,  668. 

Newdcgate,  Charles  Newd^aie, 
obit,  xii,  634. 

Newell,  M.  A.,  obit,  xviii,  663. 

Newfoundland,  vii,  218;  x,  628;  xix, 
613 ;  financial  crisis  iii,  xix,  514 ; 
religious  troubles  in.  x,  629 ;  xi, 
618 ;  flsherici*,  614;  French  shore 
question,  406,  614,  615 ;  xii,  533 ; 
aid  for  the  unemployed  in,  xi, 
613;  XV,  593;  xviii,  510 1  map 
of,  XV,  594;  xvi,  667;  xvii,  493; 
xvni,  510. 

New  Glasgow,  N.  8.,  xv,  188. 

New  Guinea,  explorations  in,  ii, 
335;  iii,  364,  366;  iv,  408;  xi, 
881 ;  xii,  311  ^  312 ;  claims  to,  viii, 
31 ;  annexation  of  southern,  x, 
68 ;  German  and  English  claims 
in,  ix,  366 ;  xii,  647 ;  massacre  by 
natives,  48;  xiv,  57.  See  also 
Papua. 

Newhall,  James  R.,  obit,,  xviii, 
668. 

New  Hampshire,  in  every  vol- 
ume ;  views  in,  i,  589,  591 ;  con- 
stitutional amendments,  i,  590, 
591 ;  raised  map  at  the  State- 
House,  ii,  648 ;  nnancial  embar- 
rassment at  Dartmouth  College, 
iii.  605;  geological  survey,  606; 
bill  to  abolish  capital  punishment, 
iv,  659 ;  leather-board  manufac- 
ture, 662;  railroads,  v,  560,  561 ; 
vi,  634;  viii,  560;  xi,  618;  fish- 
culture,  V,  561:  xi,  621;  xii, 
536 ;  question  ot  senatorial  elec- 
tion, vi,  681,  682;  increase  of  di- 
vorces, viii,  662 ;  longevity,  sta- 
tistics, ix,  568;  boundorv  be- 
tween Massachusetts  and,  xi, 
622:  ^nite,  soapstone,  mica, 
uola,  silver,  and  copper,  xi,  622 ; 
Constitutional  Conventicn,  xii, 
584 ;  population,  xv,  697 :  elec- 
tion dispute,  600 ;  State  library, 
xvii,  497:  mortgage  indebted- 
ness, xviii,  511. 

New  Haven,  growth  of,  xi,  176; 
illustration,  ii,  222;  water,  xix, 
777. 

New  Hebrides,  the,  occupied  by 
France,  xi,  60;  sketch  of.  xii, 
537;  map,  538;  the  French  oc- 
cupation, 539;  oonvention  be- 
tween the  British  und  French 
Governments,  539 ;  xiii,  62. 

New  Jersey,  in  each  volume ;  con- 
stitutional amendments,  i,  592; 
iv,  668;  v,  662;  legislation  on 
courts,  ii,  550;  public  institu- 
tions, 551,  552;  v,  566,  567;  vi, 
637  :  xi,  626 ;  convention  of  col- 
ored men,  ii,  654;  election  of 
Gov.  McClcllan,  566 ;  grants  of 
lands  under  tide- water,  557 ;  rail- 
road tunnels,  557;  earthquake, 
1:57;  education,  iii,  612;  v,  568; 
industrial,  iv,  668;  v,  564;  con- 
vict-labor, iv,  665 ;  Sunday  laws, 
667;  improvement  of  militia, 
668  ;  fish-culture,  668 ;  vii,  698  ; 
railroad  question,  iv,  669 ;  geo- 
logical survey,  670;  special  tax 
commission,  v,  662 ;  commission 
on  general  municipal  laws,  562  ; 
food-ad ultcration,  vi,  689 ;  sum- 
mer resorts^  638 ;  taxation  of  cor- 
porations, IX,  569  ^  X,  681 ;  xii, 
623 ;  oyster- lands,  ix,  571 ;  child- 
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Muscular  system,  the,  xiii,  694; 

xiv,   708;    xv,    726;    xvi,   741; 

xviii,  684. 
Musgrave,  Sir  A.,  ix,  60;  obit., 

xiu.  666. 
Mushketof,  explorations,  iii.  869. 
Mushrooms   and   ToacUtoolH,    x1, 

590:  illustrations,  590,  C92,  593  ; 

blblioffraphy  ot^  696. 
Music,  1,  671;    Tonic  Sol-fa,  ix, 

646 ;  recent  progre:M  in,  xi,  696 ; 

xii,  619;  in  1888,  xiii,  678;  in 

1889,  xiv,  675 ;  in  I8t*0,  xv,  668 ; 

instrumental,   in   churches,  ix, 

669.    See  Churches. 
Music-boxes,  x,  608 ;  illustrations, 

608,  609,  610. 
Musical  bed,  a,  x,  618. 
Musical  Instruments,  automatic,  x, 

607;  illustrations,  608,  609,  610, 

BL2,  616,  616,  617,  619,  620,  621. 
Musical  sand,  ix,  46 ;  x,  608. 
Musical  telepnone,  iii,  688. 
Musicians,  eminent,  xi,  696-602; 

lists  of  recent  works  of,  697-602 ; 

xii,  619  628. . 
Muske^n.  Mich.,  xviii,  166. 
Musk-ox,  illustration,  iii,  368. 
Muspratt,  James,  obit.,  xi,  723. 
Mu.'wet,  Paul  de,  obit.,  v^  601. 
Mussey,  K.  D.,  oliit.^  xvii,  662. 
Mutiny,  Japane>c,  iii,  462. 
Mutkuroir,  Sara,  obit.,  xvi,  678. 
Muts-Uito,  Mikado,  iii,  460. 
Muy bridge,  electro-photograph  of, 

iu,  728. 
Muzaffor-ed-Din,  Prince  of  Persia, 

X,  686. 
Muzzey,  A.  B..  obit.,  xvii,  662. 
A^ceniE,    Schliemann*s    explora- 

tionsin,  i,  28 ;  tombs  at,  xni,  27. 
Myer,  Albert  J.,  sketchy  v,  648. 
Myers.  A.  C,  sketch,  xiv,  642. 
Mvrtol,  xi,  291. 

Myopia.    See  Kye-sight,  vi,  271. 
Mysore,  native  rule  in,  vi,  4i2. 

Nabonidus,  cylinder  of,  ix,  18. 
Nachtigal,  G.,  ix,  864,  866;  x,  119, 

120,  122;  his  death,  896;  obit., 

X,  666. 
Naganab,  obit.,  xix,  689. 
Nagas,  of  India,  revolt  of,  iv,  494 ; 

V    888 
Nagasaki,  illustration,  ii,  418. 
Nageli,  experiment*  by,  iv,  86;  x, 

696. 
Nairlce,  Henry  Morris,  obit. ,  xi,  692. 
Naib  Solar,  x,  9. 

Nain  Sing,  explorations  of,  i,  829. 
Naime,  C.  M.,  obit.,  vii,  641. 
N  akamura,  Masanao,  obit. ,  xvi,678. 
Names  of  Phices,  xi,  882. 
Nampa,  imas:c  found  at,  xiv,  18. 
Nance,  Albinus,  iii,  694. 
Nanda  Devi,  Mt.,  ix,  548. 
Naphtha,  iu  Kussia,  viii,  701 ;  xii, 

307. 

Naphtha  motors,  xii,  624. 

Naphthalin,  ix,  272. 

Napier,  Lord,  obit,,  xv,  685. 

Nttpicr,  Mi^i.,  X,  4. 

Napoleon  111,  xi,  482. 

Napoleon,  Jerome,  portmit,  vii, 
321 ;  obit,  and  port.,  xvi,  679. 

Naransin,  ix,  18. 

Nares,  Sir  G.,  voyage  of,  iii,  852. 

Narragansett,  loss  of  the,  v,  580. 

Norrojfonsett  Indians,  tribal  rela- 
tions abolished,  v^  654. 

Narrcy,  Chailea,  obit.,  xvii,  600. 


Nashua,  N.  H.,  xvi,  161., 

^iashville,  Tcnu.,  xi,  176;  battle, 
X,  428 :  illustration,  i,  744 ;  cen- 
tennial of  admission,  xix,  737 ; 
water,  xix,  777. 

Nasmytn,  J.,  observations,  iii,  86 ; 
obit.,  XV,  686. 

Natal,  colony  of,  v,  80 ;  vii,  84;  ix, 
111;  xiii,  122:  xiv,  104;  xv,  98; 
xvi,  108;  xvii,  76;  xviii,  122; 
xix,  102. 

Natalie,  escpulsion  of,  xvi,  790. 

Natohes,  Bliss.,  xvii,  1 16. 

Natchcz-on-the-Hill,  ill.,  ii,  626. 

National  Academy  of  Design.  See 
under  Fine  Arts. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  xv, 
672;  xvi,  648;  xvii,  480;  xviU, 
602;  xix,  602. 

National  Bank  taxation,  x,  621. 

National  Banks,  xii,  783. 

National  League  for  Protection  of 
American  Institutions,  xv^  679. 

National  league,  proclamation  of 
the,  xu,  841. 

National  party,  t)  e,  iii,  806. 

National  (Quarantine,  xviii^  217. 

Nationalities,  conflicts  of,  in  Aus- 
tria, V,  46,  46,  869;  vi,  48. 

Nations,  intervention  among.  Sue 
Non-Intervention^  vii,  618. 

Natler,  Hcinrich,  obit.,  xvii,  600. 

Natural  ens,  in  Kentucky,  xviii, 
426.    See  Gas. 

Natural  history.  111.,  vi,  409. 

Natural  selection,  xii,  668. 

Natunilixation  in  Brazil,  viii,  f  8. 

Naturalization  in  Uuitea  States,  its 
validitv,  vi,  613 :  cases  of  Buzz! 
and  others,  vi.  618  tf^  seq. ;  when 
fraudulent,  vi,  616;  President 
Grant  on,  ij  688;  cose  of  the 
Bersseliers,  iv,  887. 

Naturalized  Americans,  in  Ger^ 
many^  iii,  246 ;  rights  of,  z,  808. 

Naucratis,  x,  83 ;  illustration,  84 ; 
xi,  27. 

Nautilus,  canoe,  ill.,  ix,  108. 

Navfdoe,  the,  xii,  646. 

Naval  apparatus,  new,  xv,  680. 

Naval  catastropne  in  Samoa,  xiv, 
768. 

Naval  observatory,  the,  ix,  47. 

Naval  Ram,  the,  xviii,  288. 

Naval  station,  new,  xvi,  868. 

Navarre,  dissatisfaction  in,  i,  730. 

Navassa,  island  of,  ix,  894. 

Navies— of  Europe,  vii,  668 ;  Ger- 
man, viii,  892;  Italian,  viii,  449 ; 
Knglish  and  French,  ix,  870 ;  il- 
lustrations, vii.  668.  669,  674, 
679,  680;  of  United  States,  i, 
674;  ii,  686;  iii,  589;  vi,  619; 
vii,  682;  President  Arthur  on, 
vij781;  viii,  162;  ix,  212. 

Navigation,  steering  Indicator  for, 
i,  518 :  sounding  instruments,  i, 
618 ;  iii,  726 ;  bathometer,],  519  ; 
acts  on,  in  Chili,  iii,  96 ;  in  Ger- 
many, v,  819;  tne  Narragansett 
and  Seawanhaka  disasters,  v, 
680;  fees  to  Spanish  consuls, 
viii,  157 ;  unseawoithy  vessels, 
418;  bureau  of,  ix,  (03;  signals, 
life-saving  aj^plianccs,  etc.,  see 
Collisions',  viii,  180  ;  of  the  Lnit- 
cd  States,  xvii,  158.  See  also 
Commeix^  and  Navigation,  viii, 
145;  xi,  195;  of  the  United 
States,  xviii,  77i*. 

Navigators*  Islande.    See  Samoo. 


Naville,  Edooard,  ix,  19;  x,86,  34>. 

Navy  of  Colombia,  v.  114. 

Navv  of  the  Unitea  States,  xiii. 
787;  xiv,  805,  809;  xvi,  648; 
xvii,  481. 

Navy-Yards,  vii,  588. 

Nazarenes,  xiii,  684. 

Neaflo,  A.  J.,  obit.,  xvii,  662. 

Neal,  John,  sketch,  i,  674. 

Nenl,  John  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  642. 

Neale,  S.  A.,  obit.,  v,  694. 

Neaves,  Lord  C,  obit.,  i,  639. 

Nebireh  (Naucratis),  x,  33. 

Nebo,  height  of  the  ridge  of,  ix,  S^. 

Nebo  of  Borsippa,  god  of  learning, 
ix,  18. 

Nebobaladan,  ix,  18. 

Nebraska,  in  each  volume ;  growth 
shown  by  census  returns,  i,  575 ; 
election  of  Gov.  Garbcr«  67«; 
railroad  lands.  578;  election  «;f 
Senator  Saunaen*,  ii,  537:  goo- 
logical  character,  688;  soil  and 
climate,  588,  689;  election  of 
Gov.  Nance,  iii,  694;  re-election, 
V,  662:  grasshoppers,  iv,  663; 
case  or  removal  of  the  Ponca 
Indians,  668, 664 ;  need  of  militin, 
v,  652^  vi,  622;  flAh-culture,  v, 
662:  vii,  686;  election  of  Sena- 
tor Van  Wick,  vi,  621 ;  growtli 
of  population,  621 ;  x,  6r8 ;  elec- 
tion of  Gov.  Uawoa,  vii,  687 : 
proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment, 688;  election  of  Senate  r 
Manderson^  viii,  664;  railroadf, 
new  countiea,  ix,  658;  vi,  603; 
new  Capitol,  xi,  608  ^  election  of 
Governor  Thayer,  xi,  604 :  elec- 
tion of  Senator  raadook,  xii,  626 ; 
population,  xv,  682 ;  contest  over 
State  officers,  xvi,  569 ;  impeach- 
ment of  State  officers,  xviu,  504 : 
depository  law,  606. 

Nebraska  City,  xvii,  115;  bridge 
at,  xiii,  298. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  inscriptions,  ix, 
18,  19. 

Nebula  in  Orion,  xiv,  50 ;  in  An- 
dromeda, xiv,  61 ;  XV,  42. 

NebuliB,  i,  60 ;  star  changed  to,  ii, 
48;  origin  of,  iii,  88;  discovery 
of  planetary,  vii,  41 :  new,  x,  58*; 
xi,  56;  xvi,  58;  photographic, 
xix,  68. 

Nebular  line,  xvi,  51. 

Neby  Mendeh,  mound  of,  ix,  28. 

Necker  Island,  xix,  847. 

Necropolis,  at  Carmona,  xii,  23. 

Needham,  E.  P..  invention  by,  s, 
617;  sketch,  xiv,  642. 

Negrete,  Gen.,  iv,  616. 

N^rier,  Gen.,  x,  24  ti  uq. 

Negro  persecution,  xix,  4. 

Neirroes,  admittea  to  the  bar  in 
California,  iii,  71 ;  trial  of,  iii, 
S25:  intimidation  in  Arkansas, 
iv,  40 ;  intellectual  status  of,  iv, 
41 ;  as  jurors,  iv,  846,  847 ;  v, 
424, 7<^3 ;  condition  in  Louisiana, 
V,  481;  university  for,  v,  484; 
piTfirress  of,  V,  696;  taxes  and 
schools  of,  in  Georgia,  viii,  88l» ; 
conventions  o},  iv,  46 ;  vii,  448, 
721 ;  viii,  439  ;  votes  of,  in  pres- 
bvtei-y,  vii,  7«»2;  civil  rights  of, 
vii,  459 ;  viii,  1  :;9 ;  marriage  with 
whites,  see  Marriage ;  exodus  of, 
see  Exodus,  iv,  854 ;  civil  rights 
of,  in  New  Jersey,  ix,  571 ;  ppor- 
crty  of,  at  the' South,  x,  411; 
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cduoatioD  of,  in  Virginia,  x,  778 ; 
emigrationei  of,  xi^  571. 

Negus,  the,  xi,  1 ;  xii,  1. 

Ne^us,  Johanuis,  killed,  xiv,  1. 

Nener,  Michael,  sketch,  I,  579. 

Ncill,  Edward  D.,  obit.,  xviii,  668. 

Ncibion,  Joseph,  sketch,  xiii,  647. 

Nel:M>n,  Dr.,  xii,  101. 

Nelson,  H.  A.,  obit.,  xvi,  644. 

Nelson  Mouon  in  North  Carolina, 
illustration,  ix,  16. 

Nepaul,  Chinese  influence  in,  iv, 
143 ;  oonspiraoy  in,  vii,  415 ;  in- 
surrection in,  X,  497. 

Ncpokoitchitzky,  A.  A.,  sketch,  ii, 
589. 

Neptune,  xiv,  46. 

Neraz.  John  0.,  obit.,  xix,  689. 

Neruaa,  Jobano,  obit.,  xvi,  680. 

Nerve-force,  tmosmission  of,  x, 
689;  theories  of,  xii,  671. 

Nerves,  d^neration  of,  xii,  671 ; 
action  of  alcohol  on,  672. 

Nervous  diseases,  ix,  654. 

Nervous  system,  the,  viii,  684;  ix, 
658,  749 ;  x,  689 ;  xi,  754 ;  xii, 
670 ;  xiii,  689 ;  xiv,  708 ;  xv,  72u ; 
xvi,  788;  xvii,  648. 

Neolithic  polishing  stones,  at  Ne- 
mourSf  xii,  24. 

Nepaul,  insurrection  at,  x,  497 ;  xii, 
883. 

Nephrotomy,  viii,  751. 

Neptune,  the,  x,  184. 

Nerses,  ix,  764 ;  sketch,  280;  obit., 
ix,  620. 

Nervous  system,  xriii,  682. 

Nesselrode^  County  x,  1. 

Nessler,  Victor,  xii,  521. 

Nesterowsky,  M.,  ix,  654. 

Netanebo  II,  x^  86. 

Netherlands,  in  every  volume; 
views.  1,  588;  il,  542:  contest 
on  military  bills,  i,  681,  582; 
cabinet  crisis,  581,  582:  adjust- 
ment of  difference  with  Venezue- 
la, 582 ;  appointment  of  Beven  as 
war  minister,  682  ;  electoral  laws, 
582,  588  ;  vi,  626  ;  vii,  567  ;  ele- 
mentary education  and  religious 
instruction,  i,  588 ;  ii,  542 ;  iii, 
597 ;  vii,  590 ;  opening  of  the 
North  Sea  ship-canal  to  Amster- 
dam, 1,  588 ;  abolition  of  the  an- 
nual kirmess  or  fair,  684;  six 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Am- 
sterdam, 584:  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Crown  Prince.  584 ;  the  war 
in  Acheen,  see  Acneen,  War  in ; 
new  cabinet,  M.  Kappeyne,  chief, 
ii,  542 ;  new  cabinet,  iv,  657 ; 
marriage  of  the  King,  657  ;  new 
penal  code,  v,  555 ;  vi,'627 ;  t>tatue 
of  Spinoza  unveiled^  v,  555 ;  in- 
crease of  revenues,  vi,  625  ;  con- 
ference for  regulation  of  fisheries, 
625 ;  honors  to  Gen.  van  der 
Hcyden  for  success  in  Acheen, 
625;  consequences  of  the  silver 
criHis,  626 ;  ix,  560 ;  sympathv 
with  the  Transvaal  rebellion,  vi, 
626 ;  claims  in  Borneo,  626 ;  resig- 
nation of  Minister  Vissering  and 
other  ministers,  626 ;  new  army 
law,  627 ;  canal  improvement, 
627  ;  vii,  657  ;  question  of  exact- 
ing oaths  from  free-thinkers,  vi, 
627  ;  serfdom  in  Java,  vii,  589 ; 
calnnet  crisis,  viii,  557  ;  new  loan 
and  fishery  treaty,  557  ;  question 
of  revision  of  the  constitution, 


657  :  the  colonies,  ix.  556  :  affair 
of  tne  crew  of  the  Englinh  ship 
Nisero,  held  captive  in  Acheen, 
558  ;  X,  626  ;  death  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  Alexander,  ix,  559,  614 ; 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  559 ; 
new  loan,  bill  to  reorganize  the 
State  lottei^,  559,  560;  sodalist 
demonstrations,  x,  625;  riots 
in  Amsterdam,  xi,  607:  xii, 
629 ;  dissolution  of  the  chamber 
and  new  states-general,  xi,  G06  ; 
crisis  in  the  Kast  Indian  codonies, 
608 ;  extension  of  the  franchise, 
xii,  529 ;  claims  to  New  Guinea, 
X,  678,  679  ;  taxation  reforms, 
xvii,  487. 

Nettleship,  Henry,  obit.,  xviii,  584. 

Nettleship,  R.  L.,  obit.,  xvii,  601. 

Net-makiui?.  ix,  560. 

Neumann,  G.  A.,  obit.,  xi,  698. 

Neuralgia,  remeay  for,  x,  800. 

NeuN-illo^  Alphouse  de,  obit.,  x, 
665,  pictures  by,  xi,  844;  xii, 
279. 

Nevada,  in  ever^  volume;  fish 
commissioner,  iii^  601 ;  railroad 
extortion,  601  ;  iv,  657 ;  diMis- 
trous  fiood,  iii,  601;  completion 
of  the  Sutro  Tunnel,  iv,  658 ;  the 
nut-pine,  658;  Nevada  Central 
Railroad  opKened,  v,  566;  Bodie 
Railroad,  vi,  629;  depreciation 
of  property,  vi,  627 ;  mica  depos- 
its, 629;  constitutional  amend- 
ments, ix,  568 ;  xi,  609 ;  xii,  681 ; 
agriculture  and  grazing,  564 ;  x, 
627 ;  xi,  611 ;  xii,  582 ;  Indiims, 
X,  627;  irrigation^  xi,  609;  xii, 
582;  railroads,  xii,  581;  State 
lands,  682;  Comstock.  Consoli- 
dated California,and  other  mines, 
581 ;  population,  xv,  591 ;  State 
lands,  xvi,  566;  constitutional 
amendments,  xviii,  508. 

Nevin,  A.,  obit.,  xv,  656. 

Nevin,  John  W..  obit.,  xi,  698. 

Nevin,  W.  M.,  obit.,  xvii,  562. 

New,  John  H.,  obit.,  iv,  694. 

New  Albany,  Ind.,  xix,  140. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  growth  of,  xi,  176 ; 
water,  xix,  777. 

Newark,  O.,  xv,  188. 

New  Bedford,  growth  of,  xi,  176; 
view  of,  iii,  524. 

Newberry,  John  Stoughton,  ix,  46 ; 
obit.,  xii,  601. 

Newberry,  J.  S.,  xi,  688;  obit  and 
port.,  xvii,  562. 

Newberry,  spencer  B.,  ix,  476. 

New  Britain,  xiv,  154. 

Ncwbrou^h,  John  B.,  writes  Oah- 
spe,  xvi,  602. 

New  Brunswick,  viii,  559 ;  xi,  612 ; 
xii,  582;  xiii,  592;  xiv,  586;  xv, 
592 ;  xvi,  666 ;  xvii,  491 ;  xviii, 
609. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  xix,  140. 

New  Brunswick,  statistics,  etc., 
viii,  559 ;  education  in,  659,  560 ; 
xi,  612;  xii,  532;  liquor-license 
law,  532. 

Newburg.  celebration  at,  viii,  577. 

Newburgn,  xiv,  155. 

Newburvport,  view  of,  ii,  491  ; 
growtn  of,  xvi,  161. 

New  Caledonia,  convicts,  ix,  842, 
848 ;  crime,  57  ;  xv.  885. 

New  Church,  the,  vii,  680,  x,  627. 
See  New  Jerusalem  Church. 

Ncwcomb,  S.,  ix,  49 ;  xi,  48. 


Newcomb,  W.  W.,  obit.,  ii,  686. 

Newcomb,  Wesley,  obit.,  xvii,  568. 

Newdegate,  Charles  Newdegaie, 
obit.,  xii,  684. 

Newell,  M.  A.,  obit.,  xviii,  568. 

Newfoundland, vii,  218;  x,  628;  xix, 
518 ;  financial  crisis  in,  xix,  514 ; 
religious  troubles  in.  x,  629 ;  xi, 
618 ;  fisheries,  614;  French  shore 
question,  406,  614,  616 ;  xii,  688 ; 
aid  for  the  unemployed  in,  xi, 
618;  XV,  598;  xviii,  510:  map 
of,  XV,  694;  xn,  567;  xvii,  498; 
xvni,  510. 

New  Gla.*tgow,  N.  8.,  xv,  188. 

New  Guinea,  explorations  in,  ii, 
886 ;  iii,  364,  866 ;  iv,  408 ;  xi, 
381 ;  xii,  811^  812 ;  claims  to,  viii, 
81 ;  annexation  of  southern,  x, 
68 ;  German  and  English  oUums 
in,  ix,  865 ;  xii,  647 ;  massacre  by 
natives,  48;  xiv,  67.  See  also 
Papua. 

Newhall,  James  R.,  obit,,  xviii, 
568. 

New  Hampshire,  in  every  vol- 
ume ;  views  in,  i,  589,  591 ;  con- 
stitutional amendments,  i,  590, 
691;  raised  map  at  the  State- 
House,  ii,  648 ;  nnancial  embar- 
rassment at  Dartmouth  College, 
iii,  605;  geological  survey,  606; 
bill  to  abolish  capital  punishment, 
iv,  659 ;  leather-board  manufac- 
ture, 662;  railroads,  v,  560,  561 ; 
vi,  684;  viii,  660;  xi,  618;  fish- 
culture,  V,  561:  xi,  621;  xii, 
586 ;  question  ot  senatorial  elec- 
tion, vi,  681,  682;  increase  of  di- 
vorces, viii,  662 ;  longevity,  sta- 
tistics, ix,  568;  boundarr  be- 
tween Massachusetts  and,  xi, 
622:  ^nite,  soapstone,  mica, 
uola,  silver,  and  copper,  xi,  622 ; 
Constitutional  Convention,  xii, 
684 ;  population,  xv,  697 ;  elec- 
tion dispute,  600 ;  State  liorary, 
xvii,  4973  mortgage  indebted- 
ness, xviii,  511. 

New  Haven,  growth  of,  xi,  176; 
illustration,  ii,  222;  water,  xix, 
777. 

New  Hebrides,  the,  occupied  bv 
France,  xi,  60;  sketch  of.  xii, 
687;  map,  688;  the  Frencfi  oc- 
cupation, 689;  convention  be- 
tween the  British  und  French 
Governments,  589 ;  xiii,  62. 

New  Jersey,  in  each  volume ;  con- 
stitutional amendments,  i,  692; 
iv,  668;  v,  562;  legislation  on 
courts,  ii,  550;  public  institu- 
tions, 561 ,  552 ;  v,  666,  567 ;  vi, 
687  ;  xi,  628;  convention  of  col- 
ored men,  ii.  654;  election  of 
Gov.  McClcllan,  556;  grants  of 
lands  under  tide- water,  557 ;  rail- 
road tunnels,  657;  earthquake, 
^67  ;  education,  iii,  612;  v,  668; 
industrial,  iv,  663;  v,  664;  con- 
vict-labor, iv,  666 ;  Sunday  laws, 
667;  improvement  of  militia, 
608  ;  fish-culture,  668 ;  vii,  598  ; 
railroad  question,  iv,  669;  geo- 
logical survey,  670;  special  tax 
commission,  v,  562 ;  commission 
on  {general  municipal  laws,  562  ; 
food-adulteration,  vi,  689 ;  sum- 
mer resorts^  688 ;  taxation  of  cor- 
porations, IX,  569 :  X,  681 ;  xii, 
628 ;  oyster- lands,  ix,  671 ;  child- 
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labor,  ix,  571 ;  compulsory  edu- 
cution  act,  Uie,  xi,  625 ;  electioD 
of  Senator  Blodgett,  xii,  540; 
population,  xv,  602 ;  abandoned 
farms,  xvi,  575;  State  survey, 
xvii,  500 ;  judicial  decisions,  501 ; 
xviii,  516. 

New  Jerusalem  Church,  i,  595 ;  11, 
557 ;  iii,  6U ;  viii,  564 ;  x,  627  ; 
xi,  612 ;  xU,  548 ;  xiil,  599 ;  xv, 
605.    See  also  New  Church. 

New  London,  Conn.,  view  of,  iv, 
298 ;  ^owth  of,  xvi,  162. 

Newman,  J.  H.,  sketch  and  port., 
XV,  605. 

New  Mexico,  ii,  558 ;  viii,  565 ;  ix, 
572 ;  X.  682 ;  xi^  628 ;  xii,  545 ;  xix, 
523 ;  view  in,  ii,  559  ;  Indians  in, 
ii,  558 ;  viii,  566 ;  raids  of,  x,  688 ; 
XI,  630 ;  xii,  545 ;  railroads,  tele- 
graphs, and  newspapers,  ii,  559  ; 
viii,  565:  xii,  545;  disorder  in, 
iii,  81 ;  land-system,  viii,  566  ; 
i-csources,  viii,  665  ;  xi,  680 ;  in- 
dustries, ix,  572;  x,  633:  land- 
titles,  x^  638 ;  xi,  631 ;  xii,  546 ; 
population,  X,  634;  cultivation 
of  alfalfa,  or  California  clover,  xi, 
631 ;  droughts  and  floods,  xi, 
680;  Indian  relics  in,  ix,  1?,  x, 
682 ;  xiii,  600 ;  xiv,  594 j  xv,  608 ; 
xvi,  5753  xvii,  508;  xviii,  517. 

New  JSorcia,  mission,  x,  66. 

New  Orleans,  debt  of,  v,  480  \  vii, 
483;  Exposition,  ix,  578;  illus- 
trations, i,  488;  ix,  575,  577; 
xiii,  168}  ma.<sacre  in,  xvi,  888; 
water,  xix,  777. 

Newport,  Ky.,  growth  of,  xii,  125. 

Newport,  B.  1.,  view  of,  i,  701 ; 
old  mill,  ii,  676 ;  xvi,  168. 

New  processes,  xviii,  186. 

NewBon,  T.  M.,  obit.,  xviii,  568. 

New  South  Wales,  x,  60,  68 ;  xi, 
61^  62 ;  xiv,  58 ;  xv,  46 ;  xvi,  61 ; 
xvii,  43 ;  xviii,  57 ;  xix,  55.  See 
under  Austridia. 

Newspapers,  xi,  682;  improve- 
ments in  journalism,  638 ;  places 
(»f  publication,  638;  subsidiary 
industries,  684;  pross  associa- 
tions, 685 ;  Bussiun,  ix,  708. 

New  States,  xix,  224. 

New  substances,  xii,  670  ;  xviii, 
188;  xix.  111. 

New  Testament,  revision,  vi,  039  ; 
X,  95. 

Newton,  Henry,  obit.,  ii,  585. 

Newton,  H.  A.,  observations  by, 
iii,  86,  87. 

Newton,  Henry  J.,  ix,  651. 

Newton,  Mass.,  xv,  188. 

Newton,  Sir  Charle^i  T.,  obit.,  xix, 
619. 

New  York  City,  viii,  577  ;  defalca- 
tions, 578;  new  aqueduct,  567, 
579  ;  ix,  590  ;  x,  640 ;  xii,  585 ; 
East  Kiver  Bridjre  opening,  viii, 
580 ;  amendment  of  charter,  viii, 
567;  elevated  railroads,  viii,  568- 
580;  new  parks,  580;  city  poli- 
tics, 581  ;  bills  on,  vetoecl,  ii, 
567  ;  street-cleaning  bill,  vi,  651 ; 
removal  of  police  commissioners, 
vi.  659 :  consolidation  of  elevatecl 
railroads,  vi,  659:  surface  rail- 
roads, ix,  591 ;  x,  641 ;  trials  of  al- 
dermen tor  taking  bribeSj  xi,  649  ; 
xii,  555  ;  power  of  appointment, 
X,  640 ;  cnarires  of  malfeasance, 
ix,  588 ;  x,  641 ;  Statue  of  Lib- 


erty, 642;  xi,  649;  labor  partv, 
xi,  648 ;  libraries,  xi,  649,  651 ; 
illustrations,  i,  604 ;  ii,  565,  567, 
569:  xi,  650;  iUastrations  of  the 
work  on  the  Croton  Aqueduct, 
xii,  556,  557,  559,  560;  recent 
growth  of  the  city,  xi,  177  ;  xiii, 
610 :  xiv,  601 ;  xv^  615  ;  xvi,  585  ; 
xvii,  517;  xviii,  528;  xix,  584; 
water,  xix.  777. 

New  York  Harbor,  improvements 
in,  v,  250. 

New  York  State,  in  every  vol- 
ume; equalization  of  assessments, 
i,  597;  concerning  testimony  of 
husbands  and  wives,  597 ;  new 
Capitol,  599;  iv,  671 ;  vii,  614; 
viii,  575;  constitutional  amend- 
ments, 605 ;  ii,  568 ;  iv,  681 ;  v, 
676 ;  vii,  601 ;  burning  of  Brook- 
lyn Theatre,  i,  605;  sketch  of 
Gov.  Bobinson,  606;  bill  for 
sole  of  lateral  canals,  ii,  567  ; 
api>oitionment  of  members  of 
legislature,  iii,  614;  iv,  671; 
codification  of  laws^  iii,  615 ; 
question  of  maintaining^  canals, 
616  J  vi^  651;  pipe-line  com- 
panies, iii,  618;  married  women 
may  execute  a  [lower  of  attorney, 
619;  coal  and  railroad  combina- 
tion, 619 ;  flsh-culture,  620 ;  wom- 
an-suffrage convention,  621 ;  con- 
stitutionality of  civil-dama<;es 
act,  625;  election  of  Senator 
('onkling,  iv,  671 ;  state  chari- 
ties, 672 ;  V,  672 ;  tramp  act.  iv, 
675;  pluralism,  675;  awara  of 
riamages  for  false  imprisonment, 
675;  common-school  system,  677 ; 
railroad  freight  discrimination, 
678 :  revision  of  assessment  laws, 
V.  569  j  vi,  650 ;  taxation  of  stock 
of  national  banks,  v,  670;  Hud- 
son Biver  Tunnel,  680 ;  factions 
of  the  Bepublican  party,  vi,  643 ; 
resignation  of  senators,  644 ;  elec- 
tion of  successors,  646  *  sketches 
of  Lapham  and  Miller^  648; 
charge  of  bribery,  648 ;  viii,  677 ; 
railroad  commission,  vi,  651 :  vii, 
599 ;  viii,  669 ;  bill  for  prevcnt- 
in'4  telegraph  consolidation,  vi, 
651  ;  emigration  commission,  vi, 
651 ;  anti-monopolv  league,  652 ; 
elevated-railroad  bills,  vii,  600; 
liability  for  damages,  vii,  616 ; 
flve-cc'nt-tiare  bill,  viii,  568;  in- 
vestigations, vii,  602  ;  election  of 
Gov.  Cleveland,  610 ;  sketch  and 
portrait,  611 ;  political  assess- 
ments. 614;  viii,  566;  decision 
on  obligations  of  railroad  com- 
panies, vii,  614;  act  regulatintr 
primary  elections^  viii,  567  ;  civil- 
service.  Commissioners,  567;  x, 
639 ;  law  amended,  ix,  637  ;  Adi- 
rondack forests,  viii,  576;  ix, 
682;  x^635;  telegraph  suits,  viii, 
576;  Newburg  ceieoration,  577  ; 
acts  affecting  municipal  admin- 
istration, ix,  680 ;  X,  636  ;  street 
railroads,  ix,  581 ;  prison  labor, 
582;  X,  636;  xi,  G42 ;  xii,  648; 
the  Western  House  of  Befuge, 
582;  David  B.  Hill,  governor, 
588  ;  treedom-of-worehip  bill,  x, 
634 ;  the  census,  634 ;  Niagara 
Falls  reservation,  635  ;  gas  com- 
panies, 635 1  canal  convention, 
xi,  643 ;  capital  punishment,  xii. 


548  ;  insurance  legktlation,  552  : 
population,  xv,  611,  and  xvii. 
611 ;  State  flower,  xvi,  580;  for- 
e»tA,  688,  and  xviii,  528 ;  wealth, 
xvii,  606,  and  xviii,  519;  ooD!»ti- 
tutional  convention,  xix,  581. 

New  Westminster,  xvi,  164. 

New  Zealand,  native  question  in, 
vii,  46;  see  Maoris,  the ;  govern- 
ment, etc.,  46 ;  land  system,  46 : 
viii,  87 ;  LX,  55,  60 ;  ix,  60, 66 ;  xi. 
65;  mountains  in,  ix,  646*  xii, 
48 ;  volcanic  eruptious  in,  xi,  61: ; 
xiv,  608;  xv,  49;  xvi,  64;  xvii, 
46;  xviii,  59;  xix,  61. 

Nez  rerc^s  Indians,  war  with,  ii. 
39 ;  removal  of,  ordered,  iii,  &s. 

Ngamiland,  xv,  97 ;  xvi,  104. 

Niagara  FaUs,  schem<^  to  transmit 
power  tVom,  vi,  258 ;  xii,  561 : 
xvii,  252;  reservation,  x,  635: 
electrical  power  at,  xix,  543. 

Niagara  Falls  Park,  commissioners 
appointed,  viii,  570;  restoration . 
X,  674  j  steps  for  a  park  on  tl'e 
Canadian  side,  x,  674 ;  cantilever 
bridge,  illustration,  viii,  314. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  xvii,  116. 

Nias,  Island  of,  xi,  482. 

Niblo,  William,  obit.,  ui,  642. 

Nicaragua,  trouble  with  German} . 
iii,  386;  Mosq^uito  territory,  vi. 
661 ;  new  constitution,  661 ;  cmnai. 
662;  vii,  618;  viii,  581 ;  ix,  692: 
X,  642:  xi,  664;  xii,  568;  xiii. 
614 ;  XIV,  610 ;  xv,  628 ;  xvi,  594 : 
xviii,  530 ;  insurrections,  vi,  663 : 
volcano  of  Ometepe  in  eruption, 
vii,  582;  proposed  national  rail- 
road, ix,  592;  lake  steamer,  xi. 
663;  eruption  of  Morootombo. 
658 ;  xiii,  618 ;  xiv,  609 ;  xv,  623 : 
xvii,  626. 

Nice,  water-works  of,  x,  831 ;  ob- 
servatory, floating  dome  of,  xi,  bK 

Niohol,  John,  obit.,  xix,  619. 

Nicholas  Ij  or  Montenegro,  sketch, 
ii.  571 ;  lii,  586. 

Nicnolas.  Grand  Duke,  sketch,  ii. 
571 :  obit.,  xvi,  680. 

Nidiolls,  Francis  T.,  sketch,  i,  493 : 
government  headed  by,  i  i,  44Vi : 
nominated,  xiii,  601. 

NichoUs,  Bhoda  H.,  xi,  S46. 

Nichols,  E.  L.,  ix,  46. 

Nichols,  Edwanl  T.,  obit.,  xi,  69:t. 

Nichols,  J.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  647. 

Nichols,  Samuel,  obit.,  v,  594. 

Nichols,  W.  B.,  investigations  b\. 
V.  87 ;  ix,  719 ;  obit.,  xi,  698. 

Nicnolson,  A.,  obitj,  xviii,  589. 

Nicholson,  James  W.  A.,  at  Alex- 
andria, vii,  248;  obit.,  xii,  6()1. 

Nickel,  magbetio  properties  of,  i, 
250 ;  in  iron-ores,  ii,  501 ;  deter- 
mination of,  ii^  502;  ores  in 
United  States,  vii^  682 ;  processes 
with,  viii.  522;  m  Nevada,  ix. 
476;  steel,  xii,  485;  mines  at 
Tfaio,  485;  plating,  x,  159;  xii. 
485;  xv^  527:  xviii,  484;  in  Can- 
ada, xviii,  267. 

Nicol,  W.  J.,  theory  of,  x,  149,  l.'>2. 

Nicolai,  Baron,  obit.,  xvi,  680. 

Nicolaides,  B.,  ix,  654. 

Nicolar,  Joseph,  obit.,  xix,  59<>. 

Nicotera,  Baron  Giovanni,  oi»it.. 
xix,  619. 

Niedcrwald,  plot,  ix,  858. 

Ni^ge,  oleomargarine,  vii,  661. 

NioriU,  K.  G.,  sketch,  i,  606. 
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Nieesl,  G.,  obeervattODB,  viii.  25. 

Nieuwenbuis,  D.,  x\\  607 :  xii,  529. 

Nieuwerkerke,  Conite  ae^  obit., 
xvii,  601. 

Niger,  the,  exploration  of,  v,  290 ; 
trade  on,  x,  3'J8. 

Nihilism  in  KusHia,  iii,  744 ;  Meli- 
koflPs  policy,  vi,  795  ^  tnetbods, 
vi,  802;  beginning,  vii,  ?86;  x, 
718. 

Nihilists,  iv,  681 ;  disturbances  by, 
iv,  776,  777 ;  v,  662,  664 ;  arrests 
and  trial  of,  for  the  murder  of  the 
Czar,  vi,  796 ;  two  sections  of,  vi, 
797;  proclamations  of,  vi,  798; 
attempt  to  assassinate  Gen. 
Tchcrevin,  vi,  799 ;  alleged  plot 
of,  in  Switzerland,  vi,  829 ;  omit- 
ted from  amnesty,  viii.  706 ;  ar- 
rests, viii,  709 ;  ix,  711 ;  m  Kussia, 
X,  718;  trials,  719;  conspiracies 
of,  xiv.753;  expelled  from  Swit- 
zerlana,  787.    See  Anarchism. 

Nikacheff,  M.,  xii,  488. 

Nikolaieff,  Col.,x,  781. 

Nile,  composition  of  water:*,  i,  99 ; 
project  for  reservoirs,  xix,  265. 

Nile  region,  expedition  to,  xvii,  171. 

Nileon,  S.,  discovery-  by,  iv,  187; 
experiments,  v,  87;  viii,  117;  x, 
158;  obit.,  viii,  603. 

Nina,  Cardinal,  obit.,  x,  718. 

Nisero  affair,  ix.  558. 

Nissel,  Franz,  ooit.,  xviii,  584. 

Nitrate  deposits  in  Chili,  lii,  95 ;  in 
Peru,  iii,  688;  vi,  276;  viii,  124. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  x,  164;  whether 
contraband  of  war,  164. 

Nitric  acid  as  a  solvent,  i,  98. 

Nitric-add  vapor,  combustion  in, 
xiv,  184. 

Nitric  ferments  J  vi,  98. 

Nitrification,  iii,  83;  cause  of,  ix, 
128, 167. 

Nitrites  in  water,  test  for,  vii,  91 ; 
estimation  of.  ix,  128. 

Nitrogen,  absoroed  by  ][ilant8,  i,  92 ; 
quantitative  estimation  of,  ix, 
122, 127 ;  X,  166 ;  in  the  soil,  157  ; 
sources,  in  vegetation,  xii,  111. 

Nitro-glycerine,  x,  844. 

Nitrous  oxide,  cflfects  of,  xii,  679. 

Nitz»ch,  K.  W.,  obit.,  v,  601. 

Nixon,  John  T.^  sketch,  xiv,  642. 

Noaillcs,  P.,  obit.,  x,  666. 

Nobel,  A.,  discovery  by,  iv,  181 ; 
invention,  x,  844,  845. 

Noble,  B.  G.,  obit.,  xv.  656. 

Noble,  John  W.,  sketcn  and  port., 
xiv,  804. 

Noble,  Matthew,  sketch,  i.  607. 

Noble,  Samuel,  sketch,  xiii,  647. 

Noble,  W.  H.,  obit.,  xix,  590. 

Noel,  Hon.  R.  B.  W.,  obit.,  xix,  619. 

NOggerath,  J.,  obit.,  ii,  607. 

Noire,  Ludwig,  sketch,  xiv,  667. 

Noland  defalcation,  xv,  568;  xvi, 
685. 

Nollet  and  Van  Malderen,  inven- 
tion by,  iii,  275. 

No  Man^s  Land  (Japan),  ix,  416 ; 
(Africa),  iv,  129 ;  (Asia),  x,  4,  6. 

Nominations,  Presidential.  See 
United  States,  vols.  i.  v,  and  ix. 

Nonconformists,  use  of  title  *'  Rev.'' 
by,  i,  25;  burial  of,  in  parish 
ciiurcn -yards,  iii,  18. 

Non-intervention  among  nations, 
the  principle  of,  vii,  618 ;  science 
of  international  law,  618-622 ;  re- 
sponsibility of  nations,  628 ;  in- 
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tervention  when  asked  for,  625 ; 
when  nationality  is  involved, 
626 ;'  union  of  states,  626 ;  ca^es 
of  succession  and  religion,  627 ; 
the  Roman  question,  627. 

Norbury.  R.,  obit.,  xi,  724. 

Nordenskidld,  explorations  of,  1, 
828;  iii,  854;  iv,  411;  viii,  28; 
in  Greenland.  884 ;  x,  898. 

Nordman,  J.,  ooit.,  xii,  865. 

Nordquist,  explorations  of,  iv,  412. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  growth  of,  xi,  178; 
illustration,  ii,  262. 

Norman.  Helen,  obit.,  xvi,  644. 

Normanby,  Marquis,  iv,  56;  obit., 
XV,  685. 

Norodom,  King  of  Cambodia,  ix, 
839 ;  X,  118. 

Norquay,  John,  x,  668, 669 ;  sketch, 
xiv,  667. 

Norris,  A.  W.,  sketch,  xiii^647. 

N orris,  experiments  by,  vili,  688. 

Norristown,  growth  of,  xii,  126. 

North,  farthest  point  reached  in 
the,  illustration^  ix,  31. 

North  Bay,  Ontario,  xvi,  164. 

North  Borneo  Company,  the,  vi, 
829. 

North  Island,  eruption  on,  xi,  66. 

NoTthbrook  Island,  vii,  884. 

North  brook.  Lord,  sketches,  i, 
406 ;  V,  680 ;  x,  60,  810. 

North  Carolina,  in  each  volume; 
election  of  Gov.  Z.  B.  Vance,  i, 
607 ;  constitutional  amendments, 
608;  V,  586;  xii,  564;  new  State 
University,  609;  v,  684;  vii, 
682;  State  charities,  i,  610; 
Senator  Ransom  elected,  611 ; 
Western  North  Carolina  railroad, 
611;  iii,  628  j  v.  580;  election 
regulations,  ii,  572;  State  debt, 
578;  iii,  626;  iv,  6Q7;  v.  588; 
vii,  680;  sketch  of  Judge  W.  N. 
H.  Smith,  ii,  574 ;  iii,  680 ;  peni- 
tentiary system,  iii,  626;  rail- 
roads, 627;  v,  580;  State  ar- 
chives, iii,  680;  conveyance  of 
real  estate,  iv,  685^  tramp  act, 
686;  school  legislation,  688;  vi, 
664 ;  election  of  Gov.  Vance  to  the 
office  of  senator,  iv,  689 ;  sketch 
ofLieut.-Gov.  Jorvis,  690;  flyh- 
culture,  690 ;  natural  features  of 
the  State,  690,  691 ;  swamp 
lands,  V,  584 ;  colored  industrial 
fairs,  585;  Swepson  embezzle- 
ment case,  585;  extradition, 
585 ;  re-election  of  Gov.  Jarvis, 
586;  vote  on  prohibition,  vi, 
665,  666;  colored  convention, 
667;  Indians,  669  j  population 
by  counties.  669 ;  railroaa  bonds, 
vii,  682 ;  celebration  of  Mecklen- 
burg declaration  of  indcpend- 
cnoe^  684;  minerals,  viii,  583; 
election  of  Gov.  Scales,  ix,  594 ; 
phosphates,  xi,  656 ;  oyster  sur- 
vey, 656;  population,  xv,  624, 
an<l  xvi,  596 ;  new  seal  of,  xviii, 
584. 

Northcote,  Sir  Stafford,  portrait, 
X,  448 ;  sketch,  448 ;  illustration, 
suggesting  the  suspension  of 
Pamell,  vii,  204;  ix,  871^  690. 

North  Dakota,  xiv,  612;  xix,  558; 
population,  xv,  626 ;  j^rohibition, 
b28 ;  land  titles,  xvi,  599 ;  limita- 
tion of  the  Governor's  authority, 
xvm,  5  5. 
Northeast  Prssage.  search  for,  iv, 


411 ;  Nordenskidld's  conclusion^ 
as'to,  iv,  416. 

Northen,  Adolf,  obit.,  i,  689. 

North,  M.,  obit.,  xv,  686. 

North  Pond  case,  xix,  618. 

North  Sea  Canal,  x,  417. 

Northwest  Passage,  iii,  354^  855. 

Northwest  Territories,  xvii,  482; 
xviii,  636 ;  xix,  657. 

Norton,  Caroline.    See  Maxwell. 

Norton,  C.  B.,  obit.,  xvi,  644. 

Norton,  G.  S.,  obit.,  xvi,  645. 

Norton,  G.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  64;^. 

Norton,  Julius  S..  port.,  xviii,  78(5. 

Norton,  W.  A.,  obit.,  viii,  692. 

Norway.    See  Sweden. 

Norwich,  xiv,  166. 

Nourmahal,  tne^  yacht,  x,  798. 

Nova  Scotia,  viii,  684 ;  ix,  694 ;  x, 
648;  xi,  667;  xix,  657;  educa- 
tion, viii,  686;  financial  depres- 
sion, ix^  694 ;  secession  move- 
ment, XI,  657 ;  xii,  666 ;  resolu- 
tions regu-ding  the  union,  666 ; 
xiii,  619 ;  xiv,  616 ;  xv,  629 ;  xvi, 
600;  .xvii.  630;  xviii,  686;  view 
of  a  ship  narbor,  xix,  658. 

Novels,  recent.  See  Literature,  in 
every  volume. 

Novgorod,  illustration,  ii,  688. 

Noxious  insects  and  plant  para- 
sites, vi,  669. 

Noyes,  Amos  C,  obit.,  v,  694. 

Noyes,  E.  F.,  obit.,  xv,  657. 

Noyes,  John  H..  obit.,  xi,  694. 

Nubar  Pasha,  iv,  829,  880;  vi, 
237 ;  ix,  286,  286,  292 ;  x,  S06 ; 
xiii,  291. 

Nubia,  insurrection  in,  ix,  292. 

Nuinior  Tsland,  x,  189. 

Nulty,  Bishop,  x,  456. 

Numismatic  discovery,  ii,  411. 

Nunez,  Dr.,  sketch,  viii,  188. 

Nunez,  Gen.  Rafael,  vi,  118. 

Nunez,  Rafael,  obit.,  xix,  619. 

Nurses,  trained,  vi,  669. 

Nussbnum,  Isaac,  obit.,  xviii,  664. 

Nussbaum,  J.  N.,  experiments  by, 
X,  692;  obit.,  xv,  685. 

Nusabaumer,  observations,  vi,  4€(>. 

Nut-pine  tree,  utility  of,  iv^  658. 

Nutrients^  function  of,  viii,  848 ; 
proportions  of,  in  foods,  848. 

Nutrition,  xiii,  694 ;  .xiv,  707. 

Nutritive  ingredients  and  valu<%  of 
the  foo<l  we  eat,  vi,  670 ;  tvim- 
parative  cost  ot,  viii,  346. 


i,  686. 
568. 


Nutt,  G.  W.  M.,  obit.,  v 
Nutt,  H.  C,  obit.,  xvii, 
Nuttall,  Zelio.  xii.  16. 
NuttinL',  N.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  64;i. 
Nvassaland,  xv,  264;    xvii,   244; 

xviii,  274 ;  xix,  l'49. 
Nye,  James  W.,  obit.,  i,  621. 
Nycshel,  V.  E,,  .xii,  676. 
Nyung,  Yang,  rebellion  of,  xi,  114. 

Oahspe,  xvi,  602. 

Oakey,  Emily  S.,  obit.,  viii,  693. 

Oakland,  xiij  126. 

Oakley,  L.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  647. 

Gates,  R.  H.,  ix,  479. 

Oath,  the  iron -clad,  iv,  24;  deci- 
sions on,  iv,  24. 

Oaths  and  affirmations  in  British 
Parliament,  the  Bradlaugh  case, 
vi,  627;  vii,  866  j  viii,  409; 
Cong.  Union  on^  v hi,  166. 

Oaths,  test,  for  jurors,  iv,  298; 
decisions  on,  in  Floriaaj  876. 

Oatmnn,  Dr.  J.  S.,  obit.,  i,  622. 
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Obbareacb,  King,  x,  119. 

Olieidullah,  surrender  and  rescua 
of,  vii,  804 :  obit.,  viii,  603. 

O'Beirue,  R.  F.,  obit.,  xvi,  646. 

Obelisks,  ix,  595;  iUu6tratioQ  of 
the  New  York,  596;  \i^i  of 
monoliths,  597-599 ;  practical 
use  of,  600:  the  crabs,  600; 
masonic  symools,  595. 

Obituaries,  American  and  Foreiorn, 
in  every  volume. 

Obrecht,  M.,  xii,  45. 

O'Brien,  William,  xii,  836;  im- 
prisonment of,  389. 

O'Brien,  William  S.,obit.,iii,  642. 

Obligations  of  Contracts,  vii,  648 ; 
case  of  Virginia  bonds,  648;  of 
Louisiana,  652;  Supreme  Court 
decLnions.  658. 

Obrenovitcn,  bouse  of,  vii,  739. 

Observatories,  xi,  57  ;  xii,  89 ;  new, 
xm,  48. 

Obstruction,  resolution  in  Parlia- 
ment on,  V,  831.  See  Cloture, 
vii,  203,  208. 

O'Callaghan,  £.  B.,  obit.,  v,  594. 

Ocarina,  ix,  625. 

Oocultations,  x,  58. 

Oceanica,  French  possessions  in, 
xvii,  295 ;  geographical  diso3very 
in,  309. 

Ochre,  in  Tennessee,  ix,  757. 

O'Connell,  Morgan,  challenged  by 
Disraeli,  ii,  252. 

O'Connor  Don,  the,  bill  of,  in 
Parliament,  iv,  453. 

O'Connor,  JnD-»es,  obit.,  xv.  657. 

O'Connor,  John,  expelled  from 
Ohio  Legislature,  iii,  666. 

O'Connor,  William  D.,  sketch  and 
port.,  xiv,  648. 

O' Conor,  Charles,  obit,  and  por- 
trait, ix,  626. 

O'Conor,  J.  F.  X.,  ix,  19. 

Octroi  de  mer,  ix,  804. 

Oculists,  drvLfga  used  by,  ix,  271. 

Odell,  W.,  observations  by,  v,  86. 

Odessa,  illustration,  ii.  689. 

Odirer,  George,  obit.^  li,  607. 

Odlin,  Peter,  obit.,  ii,  585. 

O'DonncU,  r.,  crime  and  trial  of, 
yiii,  416  ;  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence on,  viii,  281. 

O'Donovan,  E.,  death  of,  viii,  801. 

O'Dwyer,  A.  C,  obit.,  ii,  608. 

O'Dwyer,  Dr.  Joseph,  x,  748. 

Odyssey,  altar  mentioned  in  the, 
ix,  23. 

O'Farrell,  M.  J.,  obit.,  xix,  590. 

Offenbach,  J.,  ooit.,  v,  601. 

Office,  qualifications  for,  x,  825. 

Office-hunting,  vi,  846,  647. 

Offlcialrt,  State,  case  of  Minsouri 
Treasurer,  iv,  64  :  Nebraska 
Auditor,  v,  549 ;  New  Jersey 
Treasurer,  v,  566 ;  couuty,  pay- 
ment of,  by  lees,  vi,  205. 

Officials,  United  States,  alleged 
abuse  of  power  by,  iv,  18. 

Oj?den,  xiii,  169. 

Oifden,  W.  B.,  sketch,  ii,  614. 

Ojgier,  experiments  bv,  vii,  89. 

Ogilvie,  R.  A.,  obit.,'iv,  701. 

Ogilvie,  Mr^  x-ii,  314. 

Oglethorpe  Celebration,  viii,  389. 

Ogow6  Kiver,  exploration  of,  iv, 
401 ;  vi,  328  ;  vii,  386. 

O'Hagan,  Baron,  obit,  x,  666. 

Oham,  ix,  114. 

Ohio,  in  each  volume ;  views  in. 
i,  647,  648;  ii,  616,  619;  repeal 


of.Gcghan  law,  i,  646;  inaugu- 
ration ot  Governor  Elayes,  646 ; 
strikes  and  riots,  649 ;  ii,  621 ; 
V,  605 ;  ix,  630,  631 ;  election  of 
Governor  West,  ii,  621 ;  re-dis- 
tricting, iii,  GG6 ;  v,  607 ;  con- 
stitutional amendments,  iv,  703 ; 
X,  678 ;  election  of  Govem(»r 
Foster,  iv,  705;  re-election,  vi, 
702  ;  of  Senator  Sherman,  vi, 
700 ;  population  by  counties, 
703 ;  liquor  legislation,  vii,  657  ; 
viii,  607,  609;  ix,  630;  xi,  631 ; 
xii,  648;  election  of  Governor 
Hoadley,  609;  floods,  ix,  680; 
Cincinnati  riot,  630 ;  election  of 
Governor  Foralcer,  x,  678 ;  re- 
election, xii,  648  ;  contested 
seats  in  the  state  legislature,  x, 
678 ;  xiii,  781 ;  population,  xv, 
698 ;  decennial  appraisement, 
xvi,  690. 

Ohio  Kiver,  flood  in  the,  ix.  680. 

Oil,  a  new,  viii,  111;  drving  of^ 
ix,  124;  in  West  Virginia,*xix, 782. 

Oil,  calming  waves  with,  experi- 
ments, vii^  660. 

Oil-burner,  improved,  xii,  662. 

Oil-cloths,  floor,  viii,  97. 

Oil-fuel,  xii,  651. 

Oil-stoves,  X,  386. 

Oils,  spectrum  analysis  of,  x,  155  ; 
test  tor,  X,  158. 

Okechobee  Lake,  drainage  of,  viii, 
809 ;  xii,  287. 

O'Keefe,  Eugene,  obit.,  v,  594. 

O'Keefo.  Mr.,  x,  139,  140. 

Okefonokee  Swamp,  xvii,  306. 

Oklahoma,  xiv,  675  ;  xv,  696 ;  xv), 
698  ;  xvii,  60S ;  xviii,  691 ;  xix, 
627. 

Oklahoma  boomers,  the,  x,  762. 

Oklahoma  City,  xviii,  167. 
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with  South  American  govern- 
ments, i,  707;  with  France,  iii, 
343,848;  vi.  793;  vii,  726;  viii, 
370;  in  Umted  States,  vi,  798; 
viii,  694;  establishment  of  the 
hierarchy  in  Scotland,  iii,  782: 
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Parachute,  xvi,  76. 

Paraguay,  i,  654 ;  iii,  677  ;  vi,  724 ; 
vii,  673;  viii,  617;  ix,  640;  x, 
681;  xi,  738;  xii,  648;  xix,  686; 
French  and  German  colonization 
in,  xii,  648,  649 ;  German  treaty, 
648;  xiii,  673;  xiv,  680;  xvji, 
615 ;  exploration  in,  xiv,  862 ;  xv, 
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Parkes,  Sir  H.,  x,  174 ;  obit.,  x,  666. 
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Parky ns,  MaDsfield,  obit.,  xix,  620. 
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Parliament  Ilouso  explosions,  ix, 
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World's,  xviii,  607. 
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tion  of,  vii,  2u9 ;  absenteeism, 
200 ;  rules,  210 ;  fi^oups  in,  211 ; 
^neral  aspect,  211. 
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the,  vii,  199;*  rules,  ibid..  206; 
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tnent,  iUustratitm,  vii,  206  j  obit, 
and  port.,  xvi,  681 ;  commission, 
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Parsons,  G.  F,  obit,  xviii,  564. 
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Passavaut,  W.  A.,  obit.,  xix,  591. 

Passerini,  L.^  obit.,  ii,  608. 
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887;  exi>erimcntfl  by,  iv,  448; 
vi,  847;  X,  157,484. 
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38 ;  X,  41 ;  disputed  claims,  x, 
41 ;  explorations  in,  xii,  815 ; 
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tion, xvi,  703. 
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ences, fi-24;  bill  in  Germany,  ii, 
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809 ;  Bunlett-Estey  suit,  iv,  842 ; 
drive-well  suit,  v*  418;  British 
law,  viii,  410;  ix,  642;  x,  682; 
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Pattison,  R.  E.,  sketch,  vii,  678. 

Pattison,  Thomas^  obit,  XTi,1^t6. 
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Patton,  W.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 
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Paul,  Gabriel  R.,  obit.,  xi,  695. 
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Paulding,  Hiram,  obit.,  iii,  648. 

Paulet,  Lord  W.,  obit,  xviii,  686. 

Pauli,  Richard,  obit,  xvii,  666. 

Pauncefotc,  Sir  Julian,  x,  420. 

Pauper  immigration,  xiii^  424. 

Pauperism  and  crime,  xvi,  842. 

Pavement  for  cities,  ii,  277. 

Pa\'y,  F.  W.,  experiments,  ix,  668. 

Pavy,  Octavo,  ix,  88  85. 

Pawtucket,  growth  of,  xii,  126. 

Payer,  Richard,  explorations  by, 
ix,  860;  xi,  881;  »i,  814. 

Payne,  Joseph,  sketchy  i,  654. 

Paynter,  James  A.,  obit,  i,  640. 

Paynter,  J.  11.,  obit,  xv,  668. 

Peabody,  A.  P..  obit,  xviii,  564. 

Peabody,  Elizabeth  P.,  xiii,  11 ; 
obit.,  xix,  591. 

Peabody  Museum,  the,  xi,  22. 

Peace  Congress,  xvi,  389;  xvii, 
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Peach,  Benjamin  N.,  ix^  686,  687. 
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Peacock,  Sir  B.,  obit,  xv,  686. 

Peanut  oil,  xiv,  138. 
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Pearce,  C.  8.,  xi,  847  ;  xii,  279. 

Pearce,  Richard,  x.  578. 
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Pearls,  xviii,  644. 

Pearson,  Charles  II.,  obit.,  xix.  621. 

Pearson,  Clenunt,  obit.,  xi,  696. 

Pearson,  E.  M.,  obit.,  xviii,  585. 

Pearson,  John  J.,  sketcl),  xiii,  648 
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See  Leo  XIII. 
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Peck,  W.  G.,  obit,  xvii,  565. 

Peck  ham,  F.  A.,  obit,  i,  622. 

Peckha'm,  S.  F.,  observations  bv. 
iv,  68. 

Pecos  river  bridge,  xvii,  249. 

Peculiar  people,  xiii^  676. 

Pedasso,  Homeric  city  of,  ix,  25. 

Pedersen,  Knud,  obit,  i,  640. 

Pedra  Pcdrad,  discovery,  xii.  806. 

Pedro  II  of  Brazil,  sketch,  ii,  6s» : 
portrait,  74;  sketch  and  port., 
xiv,  684;  obit.,  xvi,  682. 

Peel,  Arthur  W.,  sketch,  ix,  64*1. 

Peel,  Paul,  obit,  xvii,  601. 

Peeples,  Judge  C,  obit.,  ii,  5H6. 

Peet,  St^hen  D.,  xi,  28. 

Peirce,  Bei^amin,  obit,  v,  695. 

Peixotto,  B.  F.,  obit,  xv,  668. 

Peking,  Temple  of  Heaven,  iii.  9h  ; 
weetoragate,  100. 

Pel,  Gen.,  obit,  i,  640. 

Pelcw  Islands,  x,  188. 

Pelham,  WiUiam,  obit^  iv,  694. 

Pellegrini,  Antonio,  obit,  xii,  63i>. 

Pellegrini,  Carlo,  sketchy  jdv,  667. 

Pel  lew,  George,  obit.,  xvii,  566. 

PelUcicr,  A.  D.,  obit,  v,  595. 

Pelly,  Lewis,  ii,  6,  6;  obit,  xvii. 
601. 

Pemberton,  J.  C,  sketch,  vi,  72i> : 
X,  426. 

Penck,  A.,  explorntionB bv,  xii,  81.t. 

Pendleton  bill^he,  ix,  692. 

Pendleton,  G.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 

Pene,  Henri  de,  sketch,  xiii,  667. 

Penlleld,  8.  L.,  x,  156. 

Pe^jdeh,  x,  4;  Afghan  claim  t^*. 
7 ;  lignt  at,  10 ;  cave  dwellings 
near,  88;  occupation  ot,  ix,  714. 

Penitentes,  ilgurea  called,  ix,  54:s. 

Penn,  John,  obit,  iii,  660. 

Pennetcrie,  L.,  obit,  xviii,  582. 

Pennie,  Henry,  invention,  ix,  786. 

Pennock,  A.  M.,  obit,  1,  622. 

Pennsylvania,  in  each  volume : 
views  in,  i,  656,  657;  ii,  63^. 
686;  election  of  Senator  J.  D. 
Cameron,  ii,  630 ;  strike,  686,  set* 
Labor-Strikes,  iv,  717;  bound- 
ary-line of  New  York,  i,  6.>7 ; 
the  oil  business,  iii,  678,  6N:f; 
Standard  Oil  Company,  61^2: 
election  of  Gov.  Hoyt,  iii,  684  : 
case  of  payment  of  Pitti«bur;r 
bonds,  685 ;  of  tarming  land  in 
Pittsburg,  686 ;  tramp  and  store- 
order  acts,  iv,  715;  taxation  nt 
corporntions,  715 ;  v,  619;  inves- 
tigation of  bribery  chargen,  iv, 
718,  721 ;  V,  621 ;  management 
of  Agricultural  College,  iv,  7ll» : 
railroads,  719;  v,  618;  xi,  746; 
taxation  of  church  property,  iv, 
721 :  liability  ot  a  city  for  tlu* 
oonaition  of  its  streets,  721 ;  sale 
of  medical  diplomas,  v,  622: 
insunincQ  companies,  vi,  727; 
population  by  counties,  781 ;  elec- 
tion of  Gov.  Pattison,  vii,  67*.» ; 
sketch  and  portrait,  678;  di- 
vorces, ix,  645 ;  xi,  746 ;  liauor- 
traflic,  si,  746 ;  abuses  in  solaiers* 
orphans'  homes,  746 ;  indufttri;il 
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RtatUtic^,  747;  election  of  Gov. 
Beaver,  750;  married  women's 
property  act,  xii,  656 ;  constitu- 
tional n!nendiiient<,  657 ;  the 
American  p«irty,  659;  population, 
xvj  708;  fiiifh  license,  705;  de- 
cUions,  xvi,  717,  ond  xviii,  611  ; 
conittitutional revision, 717;  State 
Huits,  xvii,  625. 

Pcnsocola.  xiv,  155. 

Pension  bill,  xvii,  278. 

IVnsion  bill,  dependent,  xv.  234. 

Pensions,  in  Japan,  i,  427  ;  m  New 
Jersey  to  soldiers  of  1812,  vi, 
688  ;  In  Alabama,  xix,  4 ;  in  Ar- 
kansas, xix,  SO ;  to  soldiers  of 
other  American  wars,  ix,  224; 
Mexican  War,  xviii,  211 ;  incrcose 
of,  bill  in  Cougresii,  viii,  248 ; 
iimendmcnt  to  pou<*ion  veterans 
of  Mexican  and  Indian  wars,  viii, 
248;  xi,  255;  bill  in  United 
States,  xii,  183;  in  Germany, 
328 ;  increase  in  number  of,  779 ; 
United  States,  xiii,  234, 772 ;  xiv, 
217,  805  3  XV,  820 ;  xvii,  199,  205, 
527  ;  xvii,  746 ;  xviii,  739 ;  xix, 
756 ;  Confederate,  xiii,  618,  743  ; 
xiv,  612,  327,  772  :  xv,  365,  625  ; 
xvl,  582 ;  xvii,  724 ;  xvui,  7, 498 ; 
xix,  4.  30. 
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Pentaur,  poem  of  the,  ix,  26. 
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Perger,  Rt.  Kcv.  J.,  obit.,  i,  640. 
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Pcrkin,  Dr.  \V.  H.,  experiments 
bVj  X,  lo7,  158. 
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Perkins,  C.  A.,  obit.,  xvii,  565. 
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Perraud,  J.  J.,  obit.,  i,  640. 

Perrin,  Robert  P.,  obit.,  i,  622. 

Perrone,  G.,  sketch,  i,  659. 

Perrotin,  discoveries  by,  i,  46  ;  ii, 
44 ;  iii,  86  ;  xi,  54. 

I'erry,  Benjamin  F.,  obit.,  xi,  695. 

Perry,  E.  £.j  sketch,  xiv.  644. 

l*erry,  electnc  railway,  viii,  678. 

Perry,  Horace  J.,  obit.,  xvi,  646. 

Perry,  Oliver  H.,  statue  of,  x,  367. 

Perry,  8.  J.,  obit.,  xv,  686. 

Perry,  William,  obit.,  xii,  603. 

Peri*ecution  in  China,  xi,  155. 

I*en«ia,  in  each  volume,  except 
iii  and  xi ;  views  in,  i,  660 ; 
ii,  687,  638  ;  travels  of  the  Shah, 
i,  6*iO ;  reform**,  660  ;  incursions 
of  Tekke  and  Kurds,  i,  661 ;  v, 
628 ;  vi,  731 ;  mission,  i,  661 ; 
the  Kusso-Turkisli  war,  ii,  638  ; 
iv,  724:  i^ssille  alliance  with 
England,  iv,  724  ;  reorganization 
of  the  army,  724 ;  vi,  733 ;  tlie 
Afghan  question,  v,  622 ;  famine. 


623  ;  opium  culture,  623  ;  succes- 
sion to  the  throne,  vi,  731 ;  ::, 
686  ;  railroad  schemes,  vi,  732  ; 
rivalry  of  Russians  and  British 
in,  732  ;  Merv  oa.sis,  788  ;  tent- 
dwelling  Turkomans  of  Kara 
Kum,  738 ;  under  protection  of 
Russia,  vii,  681 ;  Sarakhs,  681  ; 
internal  disturbances,  681 ;  Shi- 
ites  and  Suiiuites,  viii,  627 ; 
commerce  and  industries,  ix, 
646  ;  the  Russian  advance,  647  ; 
x,  14,  686  ;  atteipptcd  capture  of 
Herat,  x,  1 ;  minister  ot  foreign 
affairs,  xii,  660  ;  relics  from,  xiv, 
22;  XV,  706;  xvi,  717;  earth- 
quake, xviii,  614. 

Persian  antiquities,  xi,  26 ;  succes- 
sion, vi,  781  ;  X,  6?6. 

Pertli  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  xix, 
141. 

Pertz,  G.  H.,  obit.,  i,  640." 

Peru,  in  every  volume  but  ii ;  war 
with  Chili,  sec  Chilian  War; 
claim  against  Chili,  x,  164;  in- 
surrections, X,  6S6,  687  ;  propos- 
al of  protectorate,  687 ;  Gracc- 
Aranioar  contract,  the,  xii,  662. 

Peru,  Chili,  and  the  United  States, 
vi,  788 ;  vii,  810  ;  termination  of 
American  treaties,  x.  687. 

Perugia,  illustration,  ii,  678. 

Peruvian  bark,  ix,  80,  123  ;  x,  99  ; 
cultivation  of.  in  India,  v,  387. 
See  also  Cincnona. 

Peruzzi,  VbaUlino,  obit.,  xvi.  688. 

Peshawer,  fort  of,  in  Inclia,  ii,  390. 

Pestilence  in  India,  i,  404. 

Peter,  Mrs.  S.,  obit.,  ii^  586. 

Petermanu,  A.,  obit.,  iii,  660  ;  the- 
ory of  African  rivers,  863. 

Pelere,  Adoh,  obit.,  i,  640. 

Peters,  C.  A.  F.,  obit.,  v,  602. 

Peters,  C.  11.  F.,  discoveries  bv,  i, 
46  J  ii,  44  ;  iii,  86  ;  iv,  51 ;  v,  34 ; 
viii,  21  ;  star-charts  ct\  viii,  27  ; 
obit,  and  port.,  xv,  659. 

Peters,  John  C,  obit.,  xviii,  565. 

Peters,  Karl,  sketch,  xiv,  667. 

Peters,  Theodore  C,  obit.,  i,  622. 

Peters.  T,  M.^  obit.,  xviii,  565. 

Peters nurg,  xi,  419. 

Petersburg.  Va.,  xvi,  165. 

Petereon,  R.  E.,  obit.,  xix,  592. 

Petitot,  explorations  by,  v,  297. 

Petralitc,  x,  848. 

Petrella,  E^  obit..ii.,  608. 

Petrie,  H.  F.,  explorations,  x,  88. 

Pctrie  Point,  view  of,  xv,  596. 

Petrie,  W.  M.  Flinders,  invention, 
ui^  275 ;  ix,  19,  21 ;  xi,  27,  28. 

Petnfled  forest,  Arizona,  xviii,  21. 

Petroleum,  vii,  687 ;  pipe- line  tnins- 
portation  of,  iii,  618;  export  of, 
682;  iv,  174;  test,  vii,  i*6;  sta- 
tistics, vii,  114 ;  government  mo- 
nopoly in  Greece,  viii,  419;  in 
Mexico,  587 ;  in  Ontario,  609 ;  in 
Russia,  ix,  705 ;  x,  718 ;  in  Kgypt, 
xi,  812 ;  Russian,  x,  718 ;  xi,"812 ; 
in  Argentine  Republic,  xii,  28 ; 
in  Burmah,  xii,  84 ;  possible  ori- 
gin of,  ix,  129;  .\iii,  680.  See 
Nanhtna. 

Petroleum  lamps,  x,  160. 

Petry,  invention  bv,  x,  346. 

Pettenkofen,  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  668. 

PettiCj  John,  x,  864 ;  .\i,  845 ;  obit., 
xviii,  586. 

PcttingcU,  John  H.,  obit.,  xii,  6u8. 

Pettis,  G.  W.,  obit.,  xvii,  566. 


Pettit.  John,  obit.^  ii,  f  86. 
Pettitblcd,  invention  by,  ix,  786. 
Peucker,  E.,  sketch,  i.  662. 
Pevton,  Bailie,  obit.,  iii,  643. 
Pfaff,  C.  I.,  obit.,  XV,  660. 
Pfund,  Dr.,  obit.,  i,  640. 
Phaeusa,  x,  36. 
Phanerogamia,  i.x.  95. 
Phantom  City,  vii,  337. 
Pharoah^s  serpents,  ix,  808. 
I  harmaey,   viii,   6210;   ix,  640;  x, 

688;  XI,  758;  xii,  664;  xiii,  687; 

xvii,  680. 
Phata-Hoteph,  book  by,  vii,  2C(>. 
Phelan,  James,  obit.,  xvi,  646. 
Phelps,  A.,  obit.,  xv,  660. 
Phelps,  A.  H.  L..  obit.,  ix,  610. 
Phelps,  Elisha,  ooit..  v,  595. 
Phelps,  G.  M.j  sketch,  xiii,  648. 
Phelps,  John  F.,  obit.,  iii,  643. 
Phelps,  John  Smith,  i,  566;  obit., 

xi,  696. 
Phelps,  Philip,  obit,  i,  622. 
Phelps,  Royal,  obit.,  ix,  611. 
Pheljjs,  W.  W.,  obit.,  xix,  692. 
Phenix  or  Phoenix,  xiv,  166. 
Phenol,  ix,  129. 
PhiUdelphia,  statistics  of,  x,  685; 

recent  growth  of,  -xi,  180. 
Philadelphia,  ancient,  ix,  28. 
Philadelphia,    new    charter,    xiv, 

689;  water.  xi3c.  778. 
Philbrick,  Jonn  D.,  obit.,  .xi,  696. 
Philippia,  xi,  139. 
Philippine  Islands,  viii,   T40;  ix, 

740;  xiv,  776;  xix,  723. 
Philleo,  P.  C,  obit.,  xv,  660. 
Phillippi,  engagement  at,  x,  554. 
Phillippopolis,  revolt  in,  x,  108. 
Phillippovitch,  sketch,  xiv,  668. 
Phillips,  C.  D.  F.,  xii,  678. 
Phillips,  G.  S.,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 
Phillips,  Isaac,  sketch,  xiv^  644. 
Phillips,  John  A.,  obit.,  xii,  636. 
Phillips,  John  B.,  obit.,  ii,  586. 
Phillips,  R.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  660. 
Phillips,  Wendell,  obit.,  ix,  650. 
Phipson,  experiments  by,  vii,  88. 
Phoenicians,  relics  of  the,  ix,  28. 
Phoenix  Park   murders,  the,   vii, 

866;  viii,  414;  trials  for,  415. 
Phoncidot^cope.  the^  iii,  727. 
Phonograph,  tne,  ii,  688;  illustra- 

tionsj  638,  639 ;  xv^  708. 
Phormium  hemp,  xiii,  248. 
Phosphates,  xi,  806:  discovery  of 

in  Colombia,  xii,  140 ;  xiv,  772 

xvii    278;  discovered,  xiv,  826 

of  lime,  xiv,  15 ;  xv,  319.  77H , 

in  Alabama,  ::viii,  7 ;  in  Florida, 

xviii,  31o. 
Phosphorescence,  of  marine  ani- 
mals, X,  690. 
I*hosphoric  acid,  ix,  128 ;  x,  157. 
Phosphorus,  production  of,  v,  88  ; 

new  form,  viii,  121. 
Photo-Engraving,  xii,  665. 
Photographic  camera,  xvi,  710. 
Photography,  improvements  in,  ii, 

498;  iii,  725;  vi,  747;  amateur, 

Lx,  651 :  celestial,  x,  49 ;  ix,  52  ; 

X,  47,  49 ;  xi,  51 ;  xii,  35 ;  xix,  53 ; 

in  colors,  ix,  122;   illustrations, 

washing  plates,  xii,  655 ;  xi,  741 ; 

astronomical,  xiii,  49;    xiv,  43; 

celestial,  xvi,  51 ;  recent  progress 

in,  xvi,  720. 
Photometer,  meridian,  xi,  52. 
Photometry,  new  unit  of  light  for, 

ii^  96 ;  standards,  vi,  96 ;  stellar, 

xii,  48. 
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Photophonc.  the,  v,  447. 

Phthallic  acid,  v,  89. 

Phylloxera,  vi^  670 ;  ix,  346. 

Physical  traininir,  xii,  665. 

Physics,  pro^rcHB  of,  in  recent 
ycaw,  xiv,  6Vl ;  in  1890,  xv,  710 ; 
in  1892,  xvii,  634;  in  1893,  xviii, 
616;  chemical,  xv,  99;  in  1891, 
xvi,  725;  xviii,  131 ;  xix,  651. 

Physiology,  recent,  vi,  748;  viii, 
631 ;  xix,  660 ;  literature  of,  vi, 
754 ;  vii,  692 ;  viii,  638 ;  ix,  658 ; 
X,  689;  xi,  754;  xii,  668;  xiii, 
689 ;  xiv,  703 ;  xv,  720 ;  xvi,  734 ; 
,\vii^644;  xviii,  626. 

Piatr^^a,  explorations  by,  ii,  830. 

Piahte,  Lake,  x,  395. 

Piallat,  M.,  invention  by,  x.  578. 

Pianell,  Coimt  G..  obit.,  xvii,  602. 

Pianista,  X,  620 ;  ill.,  621. 

Piano,  improvements  in  the.  i,  517 
X,  614;  m^canique,  x,  620. 

Piano,  Major,  xii,  2. 

Piatt,  Donn,  xvi,  646. 

Picard,  L.  J.  E.,  obit.,  ii,  608. 

Pichot^  A.,  obit.,  ii,  608. 

Pickering,  Charles,  obit.,  iii,  643. 

Pickering,  C.  W,,  obit.,  xiii,  649. 

Pickering,  E.  C,  observations  by, 
vi,  40 ;  vii,  41  *  ix,  52 ;  x,  58. 

Pickering,  W.  II.,  xi,  51,  62,  53, 
57. 

Picknell,  William  L.,  xi,  347. 

Pico,  Pio,  obit.,  xix,  592. 

Picraminc,  x,  300. 

ncric  acid  compounds,  x,  346. 

Pictct,  Kaoul,  desijrn  of,  for"  ships 
of  war  J  vi,  246;  apparatus  for 
liquefying  oxygen,  with  illustra- 
tion, li,  88 :  quoted,  vii,  269 ;  ex- 
periments by,  ix,  434. 

Pictures.    See'  Fine  Arts. 

Pierce,  Bradford,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 

Pierce,  George  F.,  obit,  ix,  611. 

Pierce,  Lovick,  obit.,  iv,  696. 

Pierce,  Thomas  P..  obit.,  xii,  603. 

Pierola,  Nicholas  (le.  iv,  728 ;  made 
**  supreme  chief"  of  Peru,  v, 
626 ;  his  flight,  vi,  737. 

Pierpont,  John,  sketch,  vii,  693. 

Pierre,  P.  J.  G.,  obit.,  viii,  603. 

Pierrepont,  E.,  obit.,  xvii,  .566. 

Pierrepont,  H.  E.,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 

Piers,  new,  iv,  844. 

Piersol,  8.  H^  nominated,  xiii,  841. 

Pier.son,  H.  R.,  obit.,  xv,  660. 

Pig-iron,  in  Alabama,  xv,  5. 

Piglhcin,  Bruno,  obit.,  xix,  621. 

Pihaliiroth,  site  of,  ix,  19. 

Pike,  A.,  obit,  and  port.,  xvi,  647. 

Pikei  Austin  F.,  obit.,  xij  696. 

Pike  County  disorders,  xiii,  463. 

Pike,  Maria  L.,  obit.,  xvii,  566. 

Pike,  Richard,  obit,  xviii,  585. 

Pile,  William  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 

Pilgrimages,  xviii,  661. 

I*ilgrim  Fathers,  monuments  to, 
xiv,  328:  homes  of  the,  xv,  821. 

Pillot,  A.  P.,  obit.,  V,  595. 

Pillow,  G.  J.,  X,  423  •  obit.,  iii,  644. 

Pillsbury,  Gilbert,  ooit,  xviii,  565. 

Pillsiiury,  J.  S.,  sketch,  i,  o5s; 
portrait,  ii,  524. 

Pilot-chart,  xiii,  59. 

Piloty,  Carl  von,  ix,  464;  xii,  279; 
obit.,  xi,  724. 

Pim,  Bedford,  obit.,  xi,  725. 

Pinart,  Zelia  S'.,  xi,  24,  40. 

Pine  Bluffs,  Ark.,  xviii,  171. 

l*inc,  white,  xvi,  530. 

Pine- wood  oil,  vii,  684. 


Pineo,  Peter,  obit,  xvi^  647. 

Pineton,  Charles  A.,  obit,  xvi,  647. 

Pinheiro,  Lieut,  invention  by,  iii, 
725. 

Pinkertons,  the,  xvii,  208. 

Pinkney,  Howard,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 

Pinkney,  William^  obit.^  viii,  593. 

Pinnco,*  T.,  S.,  obit.,  xviii,  565. 

Hnoleum,  vii,  94. 

Pinsk  Marshcjt,  drainage,  xi,  820. 

Pinto,  Don  Annibal,  i,  103 ;  iii,  78. 

Pinto,  Scipa,  explorations  by,  iv, 
404;  v,  293 ;  sketch  of,  iv,  405. 

Piombo,  Sebastian  del,  x,  366. 

Pipe-line,  Suakim-Berber,  ix,  816. 

Pipe-lines,  xvii,  655. 

Piper-metnysticum,  xi,  291. 

Pipcronal,  xi,  291. 

Piracy  at  Foochow,  i,  109,  347. 

Pireeus,  excavations  in  the,  x,  87. 

Pirmez,  E.,  obit,  xv,  686. 

Pirogoff,  Dr.,  ix.  747, 

Pirot,  capture  oi,  x,  731. 

Pisciculture,  viii,  791. 

Pisebkhanu,  King,  ix,  19;  city  of, 
20. 

Pishin,  annexation  of,  xiii,  7. 

PistoriuB,  H.  A.,  obit.,  ii,  609. 

Pita,  viii,  638;  illustration,  639. 

Pitcner,  John,  obit.,  xvii,  666. 

Pithom,  ix,  19 ;  x.  86. 

Pitkin,  Frederick  W.,  obit.,  xi,  696. 

Pitkin,  Pericy  P.,  obit.,  xvi,  fJ47. 

Pittman,  Ben,  ix,  246. 

Pittsburg,  recent  growth  of,  xi,  180 ; 
illustration,  ii,  632;  water,  xix, 
778 

Pittsfield,  XV,  141. 

Pituri^vi,  755. 

Pius  Ix,  sketch,  iii,  689 ;  episcopal 
jubilee  of,  ii^  681 ;  insult  to  the 
remains  of,  vi,  451,  792. 

Pixlev-Fulfopd,  Annie,  obit,  xviii, 
666". 

Place,  Charles  P.j  obit.,  xviii,  686. 

Placer  Claim  Decision,  xix,  359. 

Placide,  Thomas,  obit,  ii,  6%. 

Plague,  the,  iv,  728 ;  vii,  286,  291. 

Plainfleld,  xv,  141. 

Plains  of  Heaven,  the,  x,  896. 

Planch^,  James  R.,  obit.,  v,  602. 

Planchon,  J.  E.,  sketch,  .xiii,  667. 

Planetary  tables,  xiv,  46. 

Planetoids,  xviii,  46. 

Planets,  supposed  intra  Mercurial, 
i,  46;  iii,  83;  viii,  20;  ultra- 
Neptunian,  v,  34;  spectra  of,  xi, 
64 ;  see  Astronomical  Progress. 

Plants,  Gaston,  invention  by,  vi, 
264;  experiments  of,  vii,  266; 
xii,  492 ;  t>ketch,  xiv^  668. 

Plants,  chemistiy  of,  xiii,  146. 

Plants,  electrical  phenomena  in,  1, 
249;  in^iieodvorous,  iv,  36;  ab- 
sorption of  noxious  sub!>tance8 
bv,  vii,  93 ;  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology of,  ix,  92;  respiration  of, 
ix,  130;  new,  xii,  73. 

Platffia,  relics  at,  xvi,  19. 

Platinum,  vi,  93 ;  wire,  x,  676. 

Piatt,  T.  C,  resignation  of,  vi,  644. 

Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  xviii,  171. 

Play  fair.  Sir  Lyon,  x,  46. 

Pleasonton,  A.*  J.,  obit,  xix,  698. 

Pleiades,  the,  xii,  44. 

Plencr,  Dr.,  on  retbrm^  v,  44. 

Plcuro-pneumonia,  xi,  434;  in 
Chicago  stock-yards,  xii,  377. 

Plevna,  fall  of,  ii,  744;  ix,  762. 

Ployte,  M.  W.,x,  86. 

Plimpton,  J.  L.,  ix,  736. 


Plimpton  and  Graves,  cspcriuKRt< 
by,  viii,  113. 

Plong,  Carl  P.,  obit.,  six.,  621. 

Pl6tz,  Albert  von,  obit,  i,  644». 

Plover,  in  United  States,  x,  3eil», 

Plumb,  Preston  B.,  sketch,  ii,  4Ui ; 
obit  J  xvi  J  647. 

Plumbing,  IX.  716  ef  ttg. 

Plumer.  William  S.,  sketch,  v,  ^iHi. 

Plumfleid,  xiii,  11. 

Plumptre,  E.  U..  obit,  xvi,  6^. 

Plunkett,  T.  0.  W.,  xiv,  668. 

Plushes,  ix,  788. 

Pneumatic  excavation,  ii,  275. 

Pocd,  Count,  obit,  i,  640. 

Pooock.  Francis,  death  of,  ii,  S:t2. 

Poe,  Eagar  A  ,  memorial  to.  x.  'Mu. 

Poetsch,  his  mining,  xi,  8«.0. 

Poetry.    See  Literature. 

Pogi^e,  Paul,  exploratioiw  vf.  i. 
88l;  obit,  ix,  620. 

Poggendorff,  J.  C,  obit,  ii,  6<»1*; 
explorations,  iii,  364. 

Poilion,  Richard,  obit,,  xvi,  64>». 

Poindcxter-Greenhow  case,  x,  :i*^^. 

Point  Pleasant,  ill.,  x,  422. 

Pointera,  ix,  266. 

Poise,  Ferdinand,  obit.,  acvii,  6<»2. 

Poisons,  in  food,  clothing,  etc.  iv. 
84 ;  ix,  663 :  action  o^  xi,  7<>n : 
xii,  678;  xiii,  695;  xiv,  710;  x\. 
728.    See  Arsenic. 

Polak,  Edward,  obit.,  xvi^  6^3- 

Poland,  chanae  in  administratiofi. 
i^  711 ;  demand  for  political 
rights,  V.  666;  plan  to  re»tt*»n- 
the  Kinfiaom  of,  ix,  36^ ;  expul- 
sion of  foreigners  from,  x,  41  ^. 

Poland,  Luke  P.,  obit.,  xii,  6<^. 

Polar  bear,  illustration,  i,  327. 

Polar  Contietonce,  thinl,  vi,  32.'». 

Polaris,  xiii,  67. 

Polarization,  vii,  265. 

Polar  region:*,  statistical  tabl«£t^.  \ . 
626.    See  Arctic  Expeditions. 

Polaris,  the,  ix,  38,  84. 

Folding,  Areli bishop,  obit,  ii.  ^n*. 

Polos,  conciliation  of,  Viii,  7*»w;  xi. 
889,  890. 

Poliakoff,  Samuel,  sketch,  xiii,  *'**u~ 

Police  power  of  States,  ix,  429. 

Policy,  Indian,  changes  of,  vi,  4^1. 

Political  Agitations,  in  Deniii:irk. 
iv,  813;  vi,  209,  210;  in  Portu- 
gal, vi.  760;  in  France,  ii,  S<i^ ; 
map  of  France,  ii.  814 ;  in  Italy, 
see  Italia  IiTeuenta;  in  the 
United  States,  i,  719.  See  abi«> 
under  titles  of  countries. 

Political  assessments,  vii,  161,  C»**r». 
See  also  Civil-Service  Reform. 

Political  conventions,  national. 
See  article  United  States  and 
articles  on  States  of  the  Union. 

Political  crimes,  by  supposed  Fe- 
nians.vi,  370.  See  Assassinatioi.f'. 

Political  imrties,  English,  viii,  41:f ; 
German,  .xviii,  847. 

Polkj  ex-President,  bunal  place  ff, 
xviii,  711 ;  homestead,  view  of, 
xvi,  648. 

Polk,  L.  L.,  obit.,  xvii,  566. 

Polk,  Sarah  C,  obit.,  xvi,  648. 

Polk,  Trusten.  obit,  ij  622. 

Pollard.  Josopnine,  obit,  xvii,  5««;. 

Polle,  Dr.,  ix.  653. 

Pollock.  J.^  ooit,  XV,  660. 

Polo,  descnption  of,  xii,  680. 

Polygamy,  m  Utah,  vi,  783,  85i» ; 
ix,  219, 792;  in  Idaho,  viii,  4.V., 
812;   law  against,  x,  764,  773; 
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trials,  IX,  792 ;  act  of  Congress, 

xii,168. 
Polynesia.  Sec  Australia  and  Poly- 
nesia. 
I'olyneaian  rooe^  the,  ix,  277. 
Polyni;is,  the,  vii.  382. 
Pomare,  Queen,  ii,  53 ;  v,  40. 
Pomare,  King,  v,  40. 
Pomeroy,  S.  C.,  obit.,  xvi,  648. 
Pomona,  Cal.,  xviii,  172. 
Pompeii.  celcDration,  iv,  527. 
Ponape  Island,  x,  139 ;  ruined  city 

in,  146. 
Ponca  Indiaos,  renSovnl,  iv,  653. 
Ponchielli,  Aniilcani,obir.,  xi,  725. 
Pondicherry,  xv,  834. 
Pondoland,  x,  135;  xi,  135;  xvi, 

102 ;  xix,  102. 
Ponroy,  P.  G.  A.,  sketch,  i,  663. 
Pontmartin,  Count,  obit.,  xv,  686. 
Ponzi,  Oiuseppe,  obit.,  x,  667. 
Poole,  R.  S.,  X,  86. 
Poole,  W.  F.,  obit.,  .xix,  693. 
Poor,  work  for  the.   See  0haritic8. 
Pope,  Com.  John,  obit.,  i,  622. 
Pope,  Gen.  John,  x,  401,  559,  660; 

obit,  and  port.,  xvii,  567. 
Pope,  John  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  668. 
Popclin,  ClaudiuH,  obit.,  xvii,  602. 
Popoff,  Capt.,  X,  731. 
Pojxjw,  Dr.,  IX,  654. 
Pop]ier,  Julius,  xii,  316. 
Poppv  oil,  xiii,  145. 
Population,  deni^ity  and  death-rntc, 

ill,  723;  of  the  earth,  xvi,  ;61. 
Population,  the  center  of,  in  the 

United    States,  with  mni>8,   vi, 

765;    movement  of  the  center, 

map,  767 ;  foreijni  m.ap,  vi,  851. 
Porcelaiu,  viii,  639 ;  illustrations, 

641,642,643. 
Pork,  prohibition    of   American, 

viii,  896,  643. 
Porpoise-hunting,  xii,  681. 
Porro,  expedition  of,  xi,  312,  455. 
Portal.  Mr.,  his  mission,  xiii,  2,  3. 
Port  Arthur,  xiii,  170 ;  taking  of, 

xix,  182. 
Port  Gibson,  battle  at,  x,  425. 
Port  Hamilton,  taken,  x,  10,  14, 

174 ;  xi,  165 ;  retroceded,  xii,  118 ; 

abandoned,  311. 
Port  of  Spain,  burned,  ix,  803. 
Porter,  A.  D.,  invention,  ii,  720. 
Porter,  David  D.,  sketch,  xvi,  748. 
Porter,  Elbert  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 
Porter,  Fi*z-John,  case  of,  iv,  49  ; 

in  Coni^rcss,  viii,  236 ;  ix,  205 ; 

xi,  263. 


ii,  641 ;  the  Jesuits,  iv,  628 : 
tercentenaries  of  Cnmoens  ana 
Vasco  de  Gama,  iv,  628;  na- 
tional debt,  vi,  759;  popular 
demonstrations  against  tne  gov- 
ernment, vi,  760 ;  vii,  697  j  colo- 
nies, viii,  650 ;  x,  697 ;  xi,  767 ; 
xiij  684;  claims  on  the  Contfo, 
viii,  651 ;  postal  congress,  x,  697 ; 
change  or  ministry.  De  Castro 
cabinet,  xi,  767 ;  dissolution  of 
the  Cortes,  xii,  608 ;  treaty  with 
China,  117 ;  attempt  to  establish 
a  protectorate,  over  Dahomey, 
xii,  684 ;  claim  of,  to  lower  Con- 
go, X,  191 ;  King  and  Queen,  xiv, 
711;  XV,  737;  xvi,  749. 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  .xviii,  275. 

Portuguese,  in  Africa,  ix,  168;  x, 
894. 

Posada  Herrera,  ix,  741 ;  obit.,  x, 
667. 

Position  finder,  xv,  681. 

Pos.sibli8ts,  the,  ix,  844,  742. 

Postage,  review  of  l^slation  on, 
viii,  168 ;  bill  in  Congrft«*s  tor  re- 
duction, viii,  185 ;  review  of  re- 
ductions, viii,  188. 

Postal  Congress,  x,  697 ;  xvi,  69. 

Postal  (-onvention,  xiv,  98. 

Postal  Dispatch,  ii,  497. 

Postal  Facilities,  recent  improve- 
ments in,  xii,  684 ;  distribu*^ion, 
685;  fast  mail  of  1875,  686; 
stamped  special-request  and  let- 
ter-sneet  envelopes,  686 ;  post- 
age, 686,  687 ;  money -«raer8, 
Iiostal  notes,  and  postal  savings- 
>anks,  697 ;  registration,  688 ; 
locks,  letter-boxes,  the  silicate 
tiiblet,  688 ;  mail-bags  and  boxes, 
canceling-machines,  689;  postal 
union,  689;  salaries  of  letter- 
carrier',  206 ;  cards,  xvii,  659. 

Postal  route,  American,  x,  61. 

Postal  Statistics,  1^  240 ;  iv,  886. 

Postal  subsidy,  xvi,  226. 

Potagos,  explorations  by,  v,  292. 

Potanin,  G.  N.,  explorations  by,ii, 
327  ;  xii,  310. 

Potassa,  determination  of,  ii,  93; 
manufacture,  viii,  116. 

Potassium,  chlorate  ]>owdcrs,  x, 
345  ;  new  processes,  xii,  107. 

Potel,  invention,  vii,  316. 

Potentite,  x,  344. 

Pothuan,  Louis,  ii,  321. 

Potocki,  Count,  sketch,  xiv,  668. 

Potomac  marshes,  v,  660. 


Porter,  James,  sket<>h,  xiiij  649.  Pott,  Angus  F.,  obit.,  xii,  686. 

Porter,  James  D.,  i,  746  ;  li,  710.        Potter,  C.  N.,  sketch,  vii,  697. 


Porter,  J.  K.,  obit.,  xvii,  567. 

Porter.  Noah,  obit.,  xvii,  567. 

Port  Huron,  Mich.  ^  xvi,  166. 

Portland,  Maine,  xi,  181. 

Portland,  Orosron,  xii,  l'^7. 

Porto  Rico,  viii,  648 ;  ix,  668 ;  xi, 
788;  xii,  802;  xiii,  840;  xiv, 
824. 

Portraits,  composite,  iii,  726;  an- 
cient, xiii,  29;  cravon,  xv,  729. 

Ports,  opened,  in  Ohina,  i,  119; 
ii,  102 ;  new,  xiii,  267. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  xvi,  167. 

Portsmouth,  Va.,  xix.  141. 

Port  Townaend,  Wasn.,  xvi,  167. 

Portugal,  in  each  volume,  except 
XV  ana  xvi ;  ii.  640,  641 ;  im- 
provement in  finances,  i,  664; 
liberal  party,  665;  ministerial 
crisis,  De  AvUa  cabinet  tormed. 


I'otier,  E.  E.,  sketch,  xiv^  645. 
Potter,  George,  obit.,  xviii,  585. 
Potter,  H.,  obit,  and  {K)rt.,xii,604. 
Potter,  J   rl.,  obit.,  xvii,  668. 
Potter,  O.  B.,  obit.,  xix,  694. 
Potter,  Piatt,  obit.,  xvi,  648. 
Potter,  Robert  B.,  obit.,  xii,  605. 
Pottery,  Cincinnati,  ix,  248. 
Pottinger,  Mr.,  x,  1. 
Pottle,  Emory  B.,  obit.,  xvi,  648. 
Potts,  F.  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 
Potts ville,  Pa.,  xix,  142. 
Pouget,  trial  of,  viii,  869. 
I*oughkecpsie,  growth  of,  xi,  181. 
Pou.)oulat,  J.  J.  F.,  obit.,  v,  602. 
Pouudmaker,  x.  128. 
Pou-jsin,  Nicholas,  sale  of  work  of, 

X,  361 :  xiii,  260. 
Pouver-Qu2rtier,  A.  T.,  obit.,  xvi., 

684. 


Powder,  smokeless,  xiv,  742,  748 ; 
xvii  482. 

Poweli,  J.  W.,  X,  402, 408  ;  address, 
xiii,  44. 

Powell,  Thomas,  obit.,  xii^  606. 

Power  of  Confess  over  witnesses, 
vii,  698 ;  Kilboume  case,  ibid. 

Powers,  H.  N.,  obit.,  xv,  661. 

Powys,  Bishop,  obit.,  ii,  609. 

Poynter,  E.  J.,  x,  364;  xii,  277. 

Pozzolini,  Gen.  G.,  xi,  1,  455. 

Prado,  M.  I.,  iii,  686  j  iv,  732. 

Praeger,  F..obit.,  xvi,  684. 

Praga,  Emilio,  obit.,  i^  640. 

Prague,  Theinkirche,  li,  880. 

Prat,  metal  discovered  oy,  ii,  602. 

Prati,  Giovanni,  obit.,  ix,  620. 

Pratt,  Anne,  obit.,  xviii,  686. 

Pratt,  C,  obit,  ana  port.,  xvi,  649. 

Pratt,  Daniel,  obit.,  xii,  606. 

Pratt,  Daniel  D.,  obit.,  ii^  686. 

Pratt,  James  T.,  obit.,  xii,  606. 

Pratt  Public  Libmry,  vii,  509. 

Pratt,  Thomas  T.,  obit.,  xvi,  649. 

Prause,  Dr.,  xii,  671. 

Pray,  Ebenezer  H.^  obit.,  i,  622. 

Prayer-Book,  revision  of  the,  ii,  24. 

Prazak,  Dr.  A.,  iv,  60. 

Predous  metals,  xiii,  629 :  xv,  162. 

Precious  stones,  xviii,  638. 

Predcgram,  A.,  obit.,  iij  587. 

Preeoe,  observations,  viii,  526 ;  hit 
address,  xiii,  46. 

Preller,  Friedrich,  obit.,  iii,  660. 

Prendorgast,  Gen.,  xi,  116. 

Prentiss,  Mrs.  E.  P.,  obit.,  iii,  644. 

Presburg,  illustration,  ii,  67. 

Prcsbvterians,  in  each  volume ; 
declarations  on  slavery  since 
1861,  i,  670;  choree  against 
Rev.  D.  J.  MacDoneU  in  Cana- 
dian church,  i,  672;  ii,  647  ;  sub- 
ject of  union  between  different 
branches,  i,  667 ;  ii,  642 ;  on  the 
formula  tor  admi.*<sion  of  eiders, 
ii,  647;  iii,  698;  on  church  and 
htate  in  Scotland,  ii,  648;  iii. 
699;  viii,  660;  x.  702;  pner>d 
council  of  the  alliance,  ii,  660 ; 
vii,  673;  trial  of  Rev.  J.  M. 
See  for  admission  of  a  woman  to 
the  pulpit,  iii,  693;  heresy  of 
Rev.  J.  Miller,  iii,  698 ;  charges 
against  Rev.  W.  C.  McCune,  693 ; 
new  basis  of  representation,  694 ; 
heresv  of  Rev.  J.  Robertson 
Smith,  iii,  699 ;  iv,  786 ;  v.  634  ; 
revision  of  subordinatestandards , 
iii,  699:  heresy  trial  of  Rev. 
David  Macrae, *iv,  787;  subject 
of  preaching  by  women,  v,  630 ; 
on  worldly  anmsements,  iv,  734 ; 
V,  630  *  admission  of  a  polygamist 
in  India,  v,  631 ;  charges  against 
missionaries  at  Blontyre,  v,  633 ; 
vi,  768;  vii,  706;  cose  of  Rev. 
W.  L.  MacFarlane  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bible,  vi,  769 ;  al- 
liance of  India,  771 ;  question  oJ 
admitting  a  colorea  preacher  t*> 
presbytery,  vii,  702 ;  restoration 
of  fraternal  relations  between 
Northern  and  Southern  assem- 
blies, vii^702 ;  L\,  667,  668 ;  ques- 
tion  of  m^tniinental  music  in 
churches,  vii,  704 ;  xi,  776 ;  xii, 
695 ;  convention  of  opponents  to 
it,  viii,  666 ;  memorial  to  United 
Presbyterian  as^^embly  on,  655 ; 
subject  of  union  liet  ween  the  Cum 
bcrland  and  Lutheran  churches, 
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▼iii,  658 :  question  of  loodifying 
the  creed  in  England,  660 ;  Sal^ 
bath  obftervancs,  vii,  706 ;  ix,  667 ; 
proposed  monument  to  CnJvin  in 

Wasbin^rt'^Dt  ^'^1  ^^7  f  validity  of 
baptLtm  in  the  Komnn  Catholic 
Church,  X,  698;  quarter-centen- 
nial of  the  Southern  church,  xi, 
769;  heresy  of  Dr.  Woodrow 
conceminfif  evolution,  xi,  769; 
ca-*e  of  Dr.  Muir*  xi,  774;  ques- 
tion of  raarriaj^e  with  a  deceased 
wife's  lister,  xii,  698,  698 ;  prep- 
arations for  the  centennial  cele- 
bration of  the  Southern  church 
in  1888,  xii,  694;  Waldensian 
Church  of  Italy,  vi,  771 ;  Walloon 
churchesj  vii,  709;  the  Brings 
trial,  xvui,  660. 

Presbyterian  Alliance,  the,  ii,  650 ; 
ix,  678. 

Prescott,  Albert  B.,  port.,  xvi,  38. 

Prescott,  B.  F.,  ii.  645  j  ill,  602. 

Prescott,  George  B.,  obit.,  xix,  594. 

Prescott  -  Shepherd,  Marie,  obit., 
xviii,  565. 

President  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
posed amendments  on  the  elec- 
tion and  length  of  term  of,  i,  ISii- 
las,  168-166:  salaiv  of  the,  i, 
171 ;  tljirJ  term  of,  i,  167 ;  exec- 
utive acts  J  where  performed,  i, 
169;  election  of,  see  Elections; 
mciwajTeii  of,  see  Congress. 

Presidential  elections,  xiii,  799  «t 
seg, 

I' residential  electors,  vii,  147. 

Presidential  Inability,  vi,  414. 

Presidential  succession,  xi,  229. 

Presidents,  absences  of,  froukWash- 
ington,  i,  169-171. 

Press,  the  nupprcssion  of  newspa- 
pers, i,  709 ;  laws  in  Franco,  ii, 
304-308 ;  trial  of  Cassagnac,  305 ; 
oolportage  bill,  iii,  343 ;  amnesty 
for  offenses  of,  843,  344 ;  bill  on, 
vi,  311 ;  in  India,  restrictions  on, 
iii,  33 ;  the  native,  486 ;  Iuwh  in 
Japanj  iii,  462 ;  sileuced  in  Ecua- 
dor, iii,  261 ;  censorship,  ix,  708 ; 
associations,  xi,  635. 

Pressensc,  E.  D.,  obit.,  xvi,  684. 

Prestan,  Pedro,  xi,  44. 

Preston,  David,  obit.,  xii,  606. 

Preston,  John,  obit.,  xii,  606. 

Preston,  John  S.,  sketcli,  vi,  771. 

Preston,  Kachel  D.,  xi.  2. 

Preston,  Seephaniah,  ooit.,  ii,  587. 

Pi'eston,  Thomas  S.,  obit.,  xvi,  650. 

Preston,  William,  ooit..  xii,  606. 

Pretenders,  French,  bill  to  exile, 
viii,  366 ;  xi,  355. 

Pretis-Cagnodo,  obit.,  xv,  687. 

Pretoria,  treaty  of,  ix.  111. 

Preuss,  H.  A.,  obit.,  .xix,  594. 

Price,  nonamy,  sketch,  xiii,  667. 

Price,  Kodman  M.,  obit,  and  ['ort., 
xix,  594. 

Price,  Roger,  in  Africa,  iii,  362. 

Price,  Sterlinff,  x,  423. 

Prime,  E.  D.  C,  obit.,  xvi,  660. 

Prime,  E.  G.^  x,  704, 

Prime  meridian,  ix,  64,  777. 

Prime,  Bufus,  ooit.,  x,  654. 

Prime,  Samuel  I.,  obit., x,  703. 

Primogeniture,  law  of,  x,  621. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  viii,  660  ;  x, 
704;  xviii  667;  xix^  6S4;  plan.s 
to  establisn  communication  with, 
7(H ;  province  of,  xiii,  706 ;  xvi. 
762. 


Prince,  Henry,  obit,  xvii,  568. 

Princes,  expulsion  of,  from  France, 
xi,  356. 

Pnnoetcau,  Gen.,  obit.j  i,  641. 

Princeton  Telescope,  vii,  41. 

Prince,  W.  E.,  obit.,  xvii,  568. 

Prindle,  E.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  661. 

Pringsheim,  theory  ot,  vi.  111 ;  ex 
periments  of,  ix,  98;  obit.,  xix, 
621. 

Printing,  improvements  in,  i,  518 ; 
vi,  648. 

Printing-office^  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, xiu,  380. 

Prior,  Thomas  Abiel,  obit.,  xi,  726. 

Priscilla,  the  yacht,  x,  791. 

Prisons,  in  Mew  York,  i,  597,  605 ; 
Maryland,  ii,  478 ;  Massachusetts, 
ii,  482;  vi,  587;  Kentucky,  iv, 
639 ;  Texas,  iv,  831 ;  Calitomia, 
vi^  82 ;  viii,  78 ;  reformatories  in 
Michigan,  vii,  554;  at  Louvain, 
viii,  497;  contract  system,  iv, 
600,  658,  665;  the  separate  sys- 
tem, vii,  676;  English  system, 
viii,  403;  associations  and  con- 
gresses, xii,  704;  reform,  701; 
United  States  Government,  704. 
See  also  Convict  Lat>or  und  the 
articles  on  the  States. 

Prison:*,  Southern,  during  the  civil 
war,  1,  184-192. 

Pritcharo,  Charles,  obit.,  xviii,  586. 

Pritchard,  Rev.  Charles,  xi,  52,  57. 

Pritchett,  observations  by,  iv,  52. 

Prizes,  astronomical.  See  under 
Astronomy. 

Prjevalsk^j  Col.  N.  M.,  explora- 
tions of,  m  Asia,  ii,  326 ;  iu,  359, 
360 ;  V,  289 ;  ix,  848 ;  x,  397 ;  xi, 
376;  xii,  809;  obit.,  xiii,  667. 

Proa,  ix,  115. 

Probasco  collection,  xii,  280. 

Processes,  new,  xviii,  136. 

Proctor.  Redlield,  iii,  815,  816; 
sketcM  and  port.,  xiv,  802. 

Proctor.  K.  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  707. 

Proflt-.-'haring,  xvii,  670. 

Prohibition,  viii,  661 ;  bv  statute, 
664;  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment, 666;  license,  663,  668; 
effects  of  enforcements,  668 ;  cou- 
stitutinnality,  669 ;  arguments 
for,  670;  in  Iowa,  ix,  411,  429; 
X,  499;  xii,  393;  in  parts  of 
Georgia^  x,  410  j  in  Maine,  ix, 
463;  xii,  453;  m  Kansas,  xii, 
406 ;  in  Kentucky,  41 1 ;  in  Michi- 
gan, 506;  in  Missouri,  516;  in 
Rhode  Island^  713;  in  Tennes- 
see, 758;  National  Convention, 
ix,  774 ;  x,  499 ;  in  Vermont,  xix, 
765.  See  the  articles  on  States 
of  the  Union. 

Prohibition  Rpform  partv,  i,  780 ; 
ix,  774. 

Projectiles,  xiii,  795. 

Prokesch-08U?n,  .«ketch,  i,  675. 

Propaganda  Fide,  congrciration  of, 
property  of^  viii,  692 ;  ix,  699. 

Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  society 
for,  xiv,  10. 

Propeller,  elliptic,  xvi,  704. 

Propeller-screws,  ill.,  xii,  666. 

Property  Rights  ol  Foreigners  in 
Mexico,  viii,  638;  great  estates 
m,  viii,  o38. 

Prophetic  Conference,  xii,  705. 

Protais^  Alexandre  Paul,  xii,  275. 

Protection  in  Germany,  iv^  435 ;  x, 
415;  in  France,  v,  284;  m  Mexi- 


co, v,  14;  In  Canada,  vi,  317; 
Speaker  Carli^le  on,  viii,  d4.  Sw- 
Duties  and  Tariff. 

Prot<ective  Association,  the  Ameri- 
caUj  xix,  685. 

Proteids,  sources  of  the,  ii,  94. 

Protestant  Kpisoopal  Church,  sta- 
tistics, reports  of  boards  and  {so- 
cieties, conventions,  etc.,  in  ev^.i 
volume ;  subject  of  e»tablL«hing: 
brotherhfjods  and  sisterhoods,  ii, 
652;  canon  on  deacQne»c«,  v, 
638;  question  of  free  churches, 
638;  committee  on  *^litur|dcal 
enrichment "  of  the  Prayer-Book, 
vi,  772 ;  work  among  Indian)*,  x, 
705;  among  the  Jews,  xii,  7(>7; 
church  reunion,  xi,  77o ;  xii,  707. 

Proteus,  destroyed,  viii, 421  ^  ix,  34. 

Protich,  Rosita  S.,  obit.,  xvii,  6<)*J. 

Prout,  hvpothesi-H  of,  vi,  42. 

Prout,  skinner,  obit.,  i,  641. 

Prouty,  David^  obit.,  xvii,  568. 

Providence,  xiii,  170;  water,  xix, 
778. 

Provisions,  commeroe  in,  iv,  167. 

Provo,  xiv,  167. 

Prudente,  Jo8<6  de  Moraes,  port., 
xix,  84. 

Pnidhomme,  J.  F.  E.,  obit.,  xvii, 
568. 

Prussia,  under  Prussia  in  each  of 
the  nr^t   six  volumes;    in    the 
othere  under  Germany ;   views, 
i,  679 ;  ii,  655,  657,  658 ;  reveniK-, 
i,  678;  Catholic  dissatiafaction, 
679 :  bill  tor  the  purchase  of  ratl- 
roaas,  679,  680^  resignation  oi 
Delbr&ck,  680;  incorpomtion  f>i 
the  Duchy  of  Lauenbui^,  6mi  ; 
new   constitution    of    the   i^tatc 
church,  680;  bill  for  the  admin- 
istratioB    of    Catholic     Church 
property  passed,  680 ;  bill  pasM^I 
making  German  the  olii^l  lan- 
guage in  Poland,  680 ;  deposition 
of  Catholic  bishops  in  Mftnster 
and  Cologne,  680 ;  result  of  min- 
isterial crisis,  ii,  657 :  violent  di.- 
cussions,  658;  ocmnict  between 
the  Government  and  the  Catholic 
Church,   659;    cabinet   resigna- 
tion, iii,  705 ;  laws  relating  to  re- 
ligious orders  and  conirre^fations, 
706 ;  resignations  of  liberal  and 
appointment  of  conservative  mio- 
isters,  iv,  740 ;  skotchiea  of  Rob- 
ert victor  Puttkammer,  Rolnrit 
Lucius,  and  K.  II.  Bitter,  740; 
retirement  of  the  minister  of  jufi- 
tice,  740 ;  sketch  of  Dr.  Heinrieh 
Friodlierg,    740;    railroad    bill 
paxsed,  742 ;  general  synod,  742 ; 
debates  on  the  conflict  of  cfiorcti 
and  state,  Vj  689 ;  vi,  775 ;  Pr»f 
Virchow*s  views,  v.  640;  vairiert 
debate  on  the  Jewish  question, 
640 ;     anti-Semitic     movement, 
640;  vi,  776;  negotiations  wttii 
Rome,  vi,  775 ;  bill  tor  reciistiioo 
of  taxes,  775 ;  ministerial  chaui^es, 
776;   railroads   bought    by   the 
Government,  776. 

Prussia,  General  Synod  of,  iv,  742. 

Prussian   and    German     Govern- 
ments, autagonijim,  iii,  878. 

Prussian  State  Council,  ix^  S56. 

Pruyn,  Robert  Ii.,  obit.,  vii,  642. 

Pryer,  James,  obit.,  xvii,  568. 

Psammeticus.   King,  ix,   20;   in- 
scription or,  X,  35. 
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Pi9Vohic&l  research,  xii,  509. 

nllolite,  xi,  189. 

Ptolemy  II,  building  by,  x,  86. 

JHolemy  V,  coin  of,  x,  88. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  ix^  20. 

Ptomaines,  discovery  of,  vii,  94 ;  Ix, 
668 ;  x,  299. 

Ptoum,  Mount,  discovery  at,  x,  87. 

Public  buildin!^,  xvi,  284. 

Public  Documentii,  in  first  six  vol- 
umes. 

Public  lands,  ix,  216 ;  xiii,  466  ;  un- 
lawful occupancy  of,  x,  241,  244. 

]*ubHc  Meetings,  bills  on,  in 
France,  v,  283. 

Pucido,  X,  776. 

Pueblo,  Col.,  xvi,  166. 

Pueblo  Indians,  the,  xii,  646. 

Pueblos,  the,  ix,  17. 

Puerto  Kico,  xvi,  248;  xvii,  218; 
xviii,  262;  xix,  236. 

Pu|;-dog8,  ix,  268. 

Puga,  Dr.,  X,  687. 

Pugh,  Geoige  £.,  sketch,  i,  691. 

PuJgar,  Gen.  V.,  x,  776. 

Pul-i-Khisti,  x,  9:  battle  of,  10. 

Pulsifer,  David,  ooit.,  xix,  695, 

I'ulsifer,  Boy  at  M. ,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 

Pumpelly,  Kaphael,  x,  404. 


vxi,  810. 

Pnrcell,  J.  B.,  sketch,  vii,  726; 
viii,  672.  Sec  Bishops,  Liability 
of,  etc. 

Purdue  University,  ill.,  407. 

Purdy,  Alfi-ed  S.,  obit.,  xi,  697. 

Puritan,  the  yacht,  x,  791. 

PiLscy,  E.  B.,  :fketch,  vii,  711. 

Putjata,  explorations,  ix,  849. 

Putnam,  F.  W.,  xii,  16. 

Putnam,  George,  obit.,  iii^  644. 

Putnam,  John  P.,  obit.,  vii,  642. 

Putnam  statue,  the,  xiii,  240. 

I'uttkamer,  A^  obit.,  xviii,  665. 

Puttkammcr,  K.  V.,  sketch,  iv,740. 

I*ut2,  W.,  obit.,  ii,  609. 

Pylorus,  resection  of  the,  ix,  748. 

Pyramid,  in  Mexico,  viii,  686. 

Pyramids,  the  Egyptian,  vii,  268 ; 
xiv,  24;  opening  of,  260 ;  ofSen- 
efru,  262 ;  ix,  21 ;  opening  ol,  vii, 
260 ;  illustrations :  section  of  the 
great,  iii,  266 ;  the  great,  vii,  268 ; 
of  Meydoum,  vii,  262;  measure- 
ments of  the  great,  ix,  21 ;  tools 
usod  for,  21 ;  traces  of  an  attempt 
to  destroy,  21. 

Pyrenees,  orography  of  the,  xii,  313. 

Pyronome,  x,  345. 

Qnackcnbush,  J.  V.  P.,  obit.,  i, 
622. 

QuAckcnbush,  S.  P.,  obit.,  xv,  661. 

Quail  in  the  United  States,  x,  389. 

Quain,  Sir  John^  obit.,  i,  641. 

Quarantine,  National,  xviii,  217. 

Quarantine  rules,  v,  12. 

Quartloy,  Arthur,  obit.^  xi,  697. 

Quartzite,  in  Dakota,  xii,  219. 

Quebec,  Province  of,  viii,  674 ;  xiii, 
710;  xiv.  723;  xvi,  766;  xvii, 
676;  xviii,  660;  xix,  689;  politi- 
<-al  controversy  in,  iv,  819;  ix, 
676 ;  X,  706 ;  small-pox  in,  706 ; 
xi,  778;  inundations,  778;  op- 
position to  the  conservative  gov- 
ernment of  the  Dominion,  779 ; 
labor  movement,  779 ;  xii,  707 ; 
railway  iiolicy,  708;  incoq)oi-a- 


tion  of  the  Jesuits,  708 ;  exodus 

from,  xviii,  661. 
Quebec,  cit;^  of,  its  recent  growth, 

xii,  127 ;  illustration,  ii,  264. 
Quebracho,  ix,  272. 
Queen,  Walter  W.,  obit.,  xviii,  666. 
Queensland^  ix,  60 ;  x,  66 ;  xi^  64 ; 

xii  J  47;  xiv,  55;  xv,  47;  xvi,  62: 

xvii,  44;  xviii,  58;  xix,  58;  gold 

discoveries  in,  xi,  64. 
Quesada^  Mnrnhal,  sketch,  xiv,  668. 
Quesneville,  G.  A.,  xiv,  669. 
Questel,  C.  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 
Quetta,  district  of,  ix,  6;  railway 

6 ;  X,  12. 
Quick,  Bobert  II.,  obit.,  xvi,  684. 
QuicksUver-Mines,  viii,  628. 
Quimby,  E.  T.,  obit.,  xv,  661. 
Quinby,  I.  F.,  obit.,  xvi,  660. 
Quinoy,  Edmund,  obit.,  ii.  687. 
Qiiincy,  III.,  recent  growtn  of,  xii, 

127 ;  xiii,  170. 
Quincy,  Ma^ts.,  xv,  142. 
Quinine,  new  preparation   of.  x, 

299 ;  substitute  for,  800. 
Quinn,  William,  obit.,  xii,  606. 
Quinomie,  X,  800. 
Quinton,  James  W.,  obit.,  .xvi,  684. 
Quirigna,  ruins  of,  xi,  24. 
Quito,  bank  of,  its  failure,  x,  302. 

Babbit  pest,  the,  xiii^  61. 

Bace,  Georcre  W.,  obit.,  vi,  6h7. 

Baees,  connicts  of,  vii,  47,  68. 

Bachout,  Henry,  xii,  276. 

Bacine,  recent  growth  of,  xii,  128. 

Backarock,  new  explosive,  x,  346. 

Badan,  M.,  x,  64. 

Badde,  Dr.  G.  J.,  xii,  307. 

Badetzki,  Gen.,  sxetch,  ii,  671. 

Badford,  W.,  ooit.,  xv,  661. 

Badiation,  terrestrial,  xii,  488: 

Badick  Islands,  x,  88. 

Badiophony,  vi,  787. 

Badomir,  capture  of^  x,  729. 

Bae,  Jolm,  obit.,  xviii,  686. 

Bam  Joachim,  obit.,  vii,  647. 

Bafferty,  Thomas,  sketch,  xiii,  660. 

Baffray,  explorations  by,  iii,  366 ; 
iv,  411. 

Baft,  lumber,  xii,  257 ;  xiU,  805. 

Bagazzi,  Dr.,  his  mission,  xiii,  3. 

Bahway,  bankruptcy,  iv,  669. 

Baikoii,  Kobert,  v,  674. 

Bailroad  Land  Grants,  i,  692. 

Bailroads  riots.    See  Labor  Striken. 

Bailrood  transportation,  xii,  258. 

Bailroads  financially  considered, 
xiii,  826. 

Bailroads,  taxation  of,  xiii,  261  ; 
tax  ca.<«es,  xviii.  690;  in  1893, 
xviii,  806  \  speed  on,  xviii,  286 ; 
safety  of  life  on,  xviii,  214. 

Bails  in  the  United  States,  x,  889. 

Bailway,  submerged^  xv,  286. 

Bail  ways,  electric,  viii,  676  ;  illus- 
trations, 676,  678,  680. 

Bailways^  Elevated,  iii,  284;  Vi- 
enna circular,  vi,  247 ;  bill  on 
taxes  of  New  York,  vii,  600 ;  in- 
vestigation of  charges,  602 ;  ca^^e 
of  Judge  Westbrook,  602,  603 ; 
decision  on  damages  to  property 
by,  616 ;  five  cent  fare  bill,  ix, 
147 ;  law  of  accidents,  xi,  179 ; 
cable,  xi,  122. 

Bait  ways,  government  control  of, 
in  Germany,  i,  344,  679 ;  ii,  862  : 
iv,  441,  742:  vii,  849;  viii,  891, 
394;  in  Italy,  i,  418;  in  Hun- 
gary,  viii,  40 ;  in  Denmark,  vi. 


209 ;  Danube  and  Turkish,  viii, 
43;  first,  in  China,  i.  111;  ii, 
102 ;  closed  in  China,  vi,  107 ; 
Indian,  vii,  414;  trans-Caspian, 
xi,  376 ;  xii,  6 ;  trans-Siberian, 
xij  376 ;  new  system  of  moun- 
tain, vi,  246;  trans -Andean,  iii, 
20,  291:  Himalayan,  vii,  284; 
proposed  Sahara,  iv,  27  :  v,  293; 
Euphrates,  viii,  306  ;  in  Aus- 
tralia, V,  38,  40  ;  vii,  42  ;  x,  327 ; 
in  Persia,  vi,  732 ;  in  New  Zea- 
land, vii,  46  ;  in  South  America, 
iii;  63,  677  ;  v,  69,  66  ;  vii,  682  ; 
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ernment, i,  703,  704 ;  superior 
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festival  of  Lourdca,  705 ;  liberty 
of  worship  discussed  in  Spain, 
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bishops  on  maintaining  the  CV>n- 
oordat,  705 ;  anti-Catholic  meas- 
ures in  Russia,  705,  706 ;  return 
to  Turkey  of  the  banished  Ar- 
menian Patriarch,  706;  monasi- 
tery  founded  in  Scotland^  7*)^ : 
the  public-school  system  in  tho 
United  Stetes,  706,  707 ;  UbenU 
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anti-clerical  attacks,  707;  mL>«- 
sionary  martyrs.  707 ;  necrolosr^ . 
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bill,  681 ;    episcopal   jubilee  of 
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coronation    of  Leo    XIII,  732: 
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lic  Poles,  786;   no  direct  con:- 
munication  with  King  Humbert, 
736;  societies  in   Italy  encour- 
aged, 786 ;  persecutions  in  Ger- 
many, 736;  churches  in  Switzer- 
land transferred  to  Old  Cathc- 
lics^  786 ;  clerical  ca^^cs  in  the 
United  States,  iii,  787 ;   afiain* 
in  Colombia,  738;  persecution.*! 
in  Corea,  738 ;  encyclical  against 
socialism,  iv,  773 :   schisms  in 
the  Eastern  churclies.  773;  op- 
position to  the  Ferrv  laws,  77*» ; 
operation  of  the  Falk  laws,  773 ; 
Italian  civil-marriage  law,  774; 
school-conflict  in  Belgium,  774 ; 
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V,  658  ;  suppression  of  religiou;« 
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inent  with  the  Russian  Govern 
ment,  658 ;  the  Pope's  position 
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792 ;  oraer  for  its  sale,  Ix,  699 ; 
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jubilee  proclaimed,  792 ;  tne  pa- 
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792 ;  canonizations,  792 :  Knights 
of  St.  John,  792;  hostility  of  the 
French  cabinet,  798;  action  of 
the  Irish  cleiyr  as  to  the  Land 
League,  793 ;  the  Church  in  the 
United   States,    793;    vU,  726; 
litigation  as  to  property,  vij  798, 
794 ;  semi-centennial  of  Sisters 
of  Mercv,  794;  otficial  acts  ot 
Leo  XlIi,  vii,  723 ;  the  encyclic- 
al, 723 ;  case  of  Martinuoci  in- 
volving jurisdiction,  724;    the 
Church  in  German^',  725 ;  French 
Government  hostile,  726;   viii, 
694 ;  seizure  of  property  in  Italy, 
viii,  692*   the  Vatican    librsfr 
open  to  historical  students,  69^'; 
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Roumania,  vii,  729,  780;  obit., 
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Marprarctj  xix.  697. 
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Koss,  Sir  David,  obit.,  i.  642. 
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Ross,  M.  D.,  obit.,  xvii,  571. 
Ross,  Sobieski.  obit.,  ii,  687. 
Ross,  WUliam  H.  H..  obit., xii,  609. 
Rossetti,  Chri^tina  G.,  sketch  and 

port.,  xix,  701. 
Rossetti,  D.  G.,  obit.,  vii,  647 ;  xii, 
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Rossetti,  Lucy,  obit.,  xix,  621. 
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itotchj  Arthur,  obit.,  xix,  697. 

Botelli.  .Luigi,  obit.,  xvi,  686. 

Rothschild,  Sir  A.,  obit.,  i,  642. 

Rothschild,  Baron,  obit.,  iv,  701. 

Rothschild,  M.  C,  obit.,  xi,  726. 

Rothschild,  Nathan,  x,  6o6. 
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Rouckendorf,  W.,  obit.,  xvi,  662. 

Roudaire,  Cupt.,  sui'vey  in  Africa, 
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Rouland,  Gastave,  obit.,  iii,  661. 

Roumania,  i,  767  ;  ii,  683 ;  iii,  789 ; 
v,  669;  VI,  794;  vii,  726;  viii, 
696 ;  ix,  700 ;  xix,  708  ;  article  en, 
in  Berlm  Treaty,  iii,  267 ;  dissat- 
i8factlon,740 ;  act  to  prevent  Jews 
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Shan  States,  the,  xiv,  429. 
Bhvi  River,  the,  iii,  368. 
Sharkey,  obRervations,  viii,  634. 
SImrp,  Jacob,   trial  of,  xli,  655; 

obit.,  xvii^  574. 
Sharp,  Mortm,  sketch,  xiv,  670. 
Sharpstein,  J.  R.,  obit.,  xvii,  574. 
Sharswood,  G.,  obit.,  viiij  594. 
Sbattuck,  (i.  C,  obit^  xviii,  568. 
Shaw,  Aaron,  obit.,  xii,  611. 
Shaw,  B.  F.,  obit,  xv,  665. 
Shaw,  Henry  W.,  obit.,  x,  654. 
Shaw,  J.  B.,  obit,  xv^665. 
Shaw,  Richard,  obit.,  i,  642. 
Shawe,  Charles  A.,  obit.^  i,  643. 

Shea,  J.  D.  6.^  obit.j  xvii,  574. 

Sheboy^raD,  Wis.,  xviii,  172. 
Shedd,  W.  6.  T.,  obit,  and  port., 
xix,  598. 

Sheep-husbandry^  in  Georgia,  iv, 
427  ;  in  Australia,  vi,  46. 

Sheldon,  George,  obit,  vi,  688. 

Sheldon,  James,  obit.,  xii,  611. 

Sheldon,  Smith,  obit,  ix,  611. 

Shell-Heaps,  aboriginal,  ix,  14. 

Shelton,  John  T.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Shelton,  William,  obit,  viii,  594. 

Shenandoah,  Pa.,  xix,  142. 

Shendy,  captured  by  Arabs,  ix, 
297  ;  by  Gordon,  801 ;  bombard- 
ed, X,  314. 

Shepard,  C.  A.  B.,  t^ketch,  xiv, 
648. 

Shepard,  £.  F.,  obit.,  xviii,  569. 

Shepard,  observations,  iv,  53. 

Shephwd,  C.  U.,  obit,  xi,  700. 

Shepherd,  O.  L.,  obit,  xix,  599. 

Shepherd,  T.  P.,  obit,  ii,  588. 

Shepley,  Q.  F.,  sketch,  iii,  767. 

Shepstone,  T.,  obit,  xviii,  586. 

SberbrookOj  Quebec,  xli,  130. 

Shcre  All,  i,  8 ;  negotiations  with 
Russia,  iij  6,  42 ;  disputed  suc- 
cession, iu,  6 ;  answer  of,  to  the 
British  Government,  iii,  437 ; 
flight  from  Cabul,  iii,  437 ;  flight 
of,  iv,  7;  death,  iv,  9;  secret 
correspondence  of,  captured,  vi, 
2;  ix,  4;  x,  2,  12. 

Sheridan,  Gen.  Philip  H.,  sketch 
and  steel-plate  portrait  viii,  715 ; 
X,  427}  428, 429 ;  on  Indian  lands, 
763 :  death  of,  xiii,  652. 

Sheridan,  M.  M.,  sketch,  xiii, 
652. 

Shcrif  Pasha,  vii,  239. 

Slieriffs,  convention  of^  v,  683. 

Sherman  act,  the,  xviu,  226. 

Sherman,  John,  sketches,  ii,  692  ; 
iv,  794;  nortrait,  794. 

Sherman,  S.  M.  G.,  obit,  iii,  645. 

Sherman,  T.  W.,  obit,  iv,  695; 
Mrs.  T.  W.,  obit,  iv,  695. 

Sherman,  Gen.  William  T.,  charire 
against  Jcfibrson  Davis,  x,  235, 
424,  425,  426,  431 ;  sketch  and 
port,  xvi,  791. 

Shennan.  Tex.,  xvi,  169. 

Sherwood,  J.  M.,  obit.,  xv,  665. 

Shibergan,  district  of,  x,  4. 

Shields,  Jamos,  sketch,  iv,  796. 

Shields,  J.,  experiments,  vii,  660 

Shiho,  engagement  near,  x,  173. 

Shilder-Shuldner,  obit.,  iii,  661. 

Shillaber,  B.  P.,  obit,  xv,  665. 

Sbilleto.  Rev.  R.,  obit,  i,  643. 

Shimose,  experiments  oy,  viii.  111. 

Shinar,  iLing  of.  xiv,  23. 

Shinwarri  rebellion,  viii,  1. 

Ship-building,  xiii^  510;  xvii,  190; 
in  Delaware,  xvui,  255. 
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Ship  canal,  Norwegian,  xvii,  250. 

Ship  channel  in  Lake  St.  Peter, 
xm,  283. 

Shipka  Pass,  contest  for,  ii,  741. 

Shipley,  H.,  x,401. 

Shipman,  G.  K,  obit,  xviii,  569. 

Shipping,  acts  on,  in  Great  Britain, 
i,  358;  decline  of  American,  ii, 
110;  iv,  837;  v,  125;  vi,  786; 
viij  520 ;  statistics  of  American, 
viii,  150 ;  committees  on,  vii,  522, 
523;  bill  on,  in  Congress,  viii, 
220:  fines  on^  in  foreign  ports, 
viL  777;  restrictions  in  Spanish 
West  Indies,  viii,  268;  deduc- 
tions to  British,  ibid. ;  French 
bill,  vi,  308 ;  American^  xvi,  193 ; 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  xvii,  697. 

Shipping-law  Conference,  x,  420. 

Ship  railway,  xiv,  615. 

Ship-railway,  Tebuantepec.  See 
Tehuantepec. 

Ships,  macninery  for  litling,  ii, 
497 ;  for  conveying  cars,  498 ; 
speed  indicator,*^  499 ;  sounding 
in>trument.  498;  steering  I&i'^t 
iii^  724 ;  rules  for  preventing  col- 
lisions, \i,  778;  Duilding,  246; 
viij  521 ;  statistics  of,  in  Mnine, 
\iii,  510;  armored,  iii.  591; 
classes  of  war,  vi.  547;  iiistory 
of  "  Old  Ironsides,*'  vi,  620 ;  the 
"  Grosser  Kurflirst,"  iii,  385 ;  iv, 
441 ;  lists,  of  war,  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  "  Calliope,"  "  T6m4- 
rairc,"  ** Inflexible,"  ^*LepantOj" 
etc.,  see  Navies  of  Europe,  vii, 
568 ;  separable,  xv,  282. 

Shiros,  George,  obit,  xvii,  745. 

Shirley.  Com,  Paul,  obit.,  i,  624. 

Shoa,  ii,  8;  iv,  2;  xi  1;  Italian 
mission  to,  xiv,  2. 

Shoemaker,  John  L.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Sholes,  C.  L.^  obit.,  xv,  666. 

Shoring  of  bridge,  ix,  313. 

Short-hand  writing,  xii,  67^^. 

Shot-guns,  XV,  772. 

Shrevcport,  xiv,  159. 

Shufeldt,  Com.  R.  W.,  x,  265. 

Shufeldt,  M.  A.,  obit,  xvii,  574. 

Shugnan,  state  of,  x,  2 ;  taken  by 
Abdurrahman,  4. 

Shuvaloflf,  Count,  sketch,  ii,  692; 
X,  2 ;  sketch,  xiv,  670. 

Sixmi,  xviii,  687;  conflict  with 
France,  687. 

Siamen,  King,  ix,  20. 

Siberia,  Nortnem,  ditflcultirs  of  the 
new  ocean  route  to,  iii,  358 ;  trade 
in,  X,  397 ;  Russians  in,  398. 

Sibi,  annexation  of,  xiii,  7. 

Sibi-Quetta  railroad,  the,  x,  4, 12. 

Sibiriakof,  Alexander,  x,  897. 

Sibley,  Henry  H.,  obit.,  xvi,  655. 

Sibley,  Hiram,  sketch,  xiii^  652. 

Sicilian  Disturoances,  xviii,  415. 

Sicilian  Vespers,  vii,  438. 

Sickcl,  H.  G.,  obit,  xv,  666. 

Sickels,  John  B.,  ooit,  i^  624. 

Sicy on,  excavations  in,  xiii,  26. 

Sidel-Hadi'-Abd-cs-Salaam,  obit, 
xvii.  603. 

Sidcrskv,  experiments,  viii,  113. 

Sidi  Hadji,  ix,  339. 

Sidi  Mohammed  Ben  Ali  eif-Se- 
noussi,  X,  316. 

Sidi  Muley  Hassan,  obit.,  iii,  661. 

Sidmouth,  Viscount,  x,  60. 

Sidon,  rock-out  tombs  of,  xii,  24. 

Siemens,  C.  W,,  sketch,  viii,  718. 

Siemens,  D.,  xi,  539. 


Siemens,  Frederick,  experiments 
by,  iv,419;  viii,  878. 

Siemens,  Werner,  invention,  iii, 
276 ;  experiments,  v,  287 ;  vii,  528. 

Siemens,  W.  von,  obit^  xvii,  608. 

Siemens,  Sir  William,  mventioiis 
by,  i,  519 ;  vi,  255,  258,  400 ;  viii, 
676 ;  theory  of  the  sun,  vii,  82. 

Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  ix,  539. 

Sight  and  touch,  relative  accuracy 
of,  vi,  751 ;  experiments  on  the 
sight,  X,  690,  691. 

Sight.  Bufflngton's,  xiv,  739. 

Signal  Service,  Meteorological 
Division  of  the  United  States, 
with  weather-maps  and  map  of 
coast  telegraph,  iv^  797 ;  station 
of  Mount  Washington,  800; 
illustrations,  800,  804,  806-810, 
818.  815,  816. 

Signals,  sound-,  viii,  719. 

Signol,  £mile,  obit,  xvii,  608. 

Sigurson,  Jon,  vi,  212. 

Sikkim,  war  in,  xiii,  434;  xiv. 
428;  XV,  436. 

Sila  (Corca),  x,  268. 

Silchcster.  discoveries  at,  xvi,  15. 

Silicate  tablet,  the,  xii,  688. 

Silicon,  dificoYcries^  ix,  809. 

Silk,  weighing  of,  iii,  229 ;  substi- 
tute for,  7^;  commerce  in,  iv, 
173;  reduced  yield  in  China, 
viii,  126 ;  industry  in  Lyons,  ix, 
345;  in  Ital^,  ix,  415;  in  Mcxioo, 
xi,  555 ;  artistic,  ix,  246. 

Silk- worm  gut,  xiv.  762. 

Sill,  EdwordR.,  obit,  xii,  611. 

Bilhman,  Benjamin,  invention,  i, 
522 ;  obit,  x,  732 ;  statue,  x,  361. 

Silos,  their  construction  and  uses, 
vi,  808 ;  illustrations,  809,  810. 

Silva,  Francis  A.,  obit,  xi,  700. 

Silver  bill^  XV,  282. 

Silver  ocrtiflcates.  vi,  779. 

Silver  coinage,  L^on  Say  on,  iii, 
314;  in  Germany,  iv,  440;  as 
legal  currency,  ii,  235,  291;  iU, 
138-164 ;  effects  of  depreciation, 
iv,  168,  613;  vi,  626;  ix,  788; 
X,  275,  282;  Cleveland  on,  i, 
755;  the  question  in  India,  xi, 
437.    See  Bimetallic  Standard. 

Silver,  mining  of,  xii,  504;  in 
Bolivia^  x,  99 ;  xi,  91 ;  in  Aus- 
tralia, IX,  59;  working  of,  see 
Metalluigy. 

Silver  purchase,  xviii,  207. 

Silver,  salts  of,  ii,  91 ;  reduction 
of,  m>m  ore,  viii,  521;  iu  lead 
ores,  X,  155;   determination  of 


XIV.  80,  409,  418,  542;  xv,  529; 
abolishing  free,  xviii,  401 ;  con- 
vention in  Arizona,  21 ;  in  Col. , 
178;  in  Montana,  502;  demon- 
strations in  Utah,  748. 

Simeoni,  Giovanni,  obit.,  xvii,  603. 

Simmons,  Edward  E.,  xi,  346. 

Simon,  Jules,  resignation  of,  ii, 
307 ;  speech  of,  812,  813 ;  v,  282. 

Simon,  Marie,  obit.,  ii,  610. 

Simon-Carves  oven,  the,  x,  580. 

Simonides,  obit.,  xv,  690. 

Simonich,  Count  x,  1. 

Simons,  M.  Laird,  obit,  v,  696, 

Simons,  Thomas  V.,  obit.,  iii,  645. 

Simony,  trial  for,  i,  369-371. 

Simor,  Johann,  obit,  16,  685. 

Simplon  tunnel,  x,  746. 
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Simpsonf  K,  sketch,  xiii,  652. 

Simpson,  J.  H.,  x,  401. 

BimpBon,  J.  P,  obit.,xii,  687. 

Simpson,  Matthew,  obit.,  ix,  611. 

Simpson,  Richard,  obit.,  i,  648. 

Simrock,  Karl,  sketch,  i,  718. 

Sims,  J.  Marion,  sketch,  viii,  718. 

Sirason,  Alfred,  vo}rapc  of,  i,  383. 

Sinde,  annexation  of,  ix,  846  ;  mu- 
tinies in,  846. 

Sinji^r,  Otto,  obit.,  xix,  599. 

Singing-bird,  the,  x,  613. 

Sini^leton,  O.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  64S. 

Sinkat,  fall  of,  viii,  80.2 ;  ix,  29.3 : 
X.  319. 

Sinking  town,  xviii,  177. 

Siout,  tombs  at,  xiii,  81. 

Sioux  City,  xiv,  159. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  xv,  145. 

Sioux  reservation,  xiv,  249. 

Sioux,  war  with  the,  i,  43. 

Sippara,  temple,  ix,  18, 19 ;  xiii,  iiS. 

Siren  fckK-signa),  v,  448  ;  viii,  7*23. 

Slr-i-puJ,  district  of,  x,  4. 

Sirius,  spectroscopic  study  of,  x, 
62 ;  the  companion  of,  ix,  53. 

Sisal  hemp,  xiii,  248. 

Sitting  Bull,  i,  48  ;  obit,  xv,  666. 

Sivotfia,  Prince,  x,  119. 

Skassi,  M.,  surveys  of,  xi,  877; 
xii,  810. 

Skates,  ix,  783. 

Skene,  J.  H.,  researches,  vii,  264. 

Skiemievice,  meeting  or  emperors 
at,  ix,  64,  366,  712. 

Skin,  structure  of  the,  xii,  672; 
now  remedies  for  diseases  of  the, 
viii,  484 ;  ix,  272,  278 ;  x,  298, 
800. 

Skobelcff,  M.  D.,  sketches,  ii,  698 ; 
viii,  742 ;  plan  of.  x,  7. 

Skye  Crotlere,  ix,  878. 

Skye-terrier,  the,  iXj  261. 

Slado,  AdolphuB,  obit.^  ii,  611. 

Sladc,  Edward,  obit.,  ill,  645. 

Sladen,  Col.^xl,  118. 

Slag,  utilization  of,  iii,  722. 

Slater,  John  F.,  obit.,  ix.  612. 

Slausjhter.  W.  B.,  obit.,  iv,  696. 

61au?htenng  by  macniner>',  x, 
788;  illustration, -785. 

Slave  ports,  reoonqucst,  xv,  270. 

Slavery,  in  Brazil,  i,  77  ;  vii,  70  ; 
movement  to  abolish,  viii,  67 ; 
emancipation,  xi,  97 ;  the  Soudan, 
ii,  269, 270 ;  v.  285  ;  viu,  290, 292 ; 
in  Cypress,  iii,  402  ;  in  Cuba,  iii, 
774;  iv,  822:  abolition,  viii, 
262 ;  in  United  States,  see  Exo- 
dus, iv,  854 ;  Southern  Presby- 
terian Church  on,  i,  270 ;  among 
Turkomans,  vi,  783 ;  in  Mada- 
gascar, vii,  493;  form  of.  in 
Queensland,  viii,  36  ;  virtual,  in 
the  South  Pacific,  x,  62 ;  black 

'  luborers  released,  62,  63 ;  decree 
abolishing,  in  Egypt,  ix,   286 ; 
xiv,  282.    See  also  Anti-Slavery. 
Slave-trade,  the,  fleld  of,  ii,  270, 
329,  331 ;  inquirv  into,  ii,  fJ41 ; 
efforts  of  Gen,  Gordon  to  stop, 
viii,  399. 
Slavs,  the,  i,  58-60 :  ii,  263  :  v,  47 ; 
vii,  47, 53 ;  viii,  46, 48 ;  the  south. 
ix,  537;   conflict    between,  and 
the  Czechs,  in  Austria,  x,  71. 
See  also  PansUvists. 
Sleep,  drugs  for,  x,  298,  800,  801. 
Sleep- drunkenness,  ix,  564. 
Sleeper.  John  8.,  obit.,  iii,  645. 
Sliver,  W.  A.,  obit.,  xiii,  668. 


Slivinitza,  battle  near,  x,  729. 

Sloane,  J.  R.  W.,  obit.,  xi,  700. 

S locum,  H.  W.,  obit,  and  port., 
xix.  699. 

Small,  John,  obit.,  xi,  726. 

Small,  M.  P..  obit.,  xvii,  676. 

Small-pox,  Ceeley  case,  vii,  287; 
in  Canada,  x,  706 ;  outbreak  of, 
in  Montreal,  x,  706;  xiii,  817. 

Smalls,  R.,  pardon  of,  iv.  820. 

Smce,  Dr.  Alfred,  obit.,  li,  611. 

Smell,  experiments  on,  viii,  686. 

Smillie,  Jamesj  obit.,  x,  664. 

Smirke,  8.,  obit.,  ii,  611. 

Smith,  Albee,  invention,  vii,  486. 

Smith,  Albert,  obit.,  iii,  646. 

Smith,  Anirus,  x.  161. 

Smith,  Asa  D.,  sKetch,  ii,  698. 

Smith,  Aphbel,  obit.,  xi,  701. 

Smith,  Averv,  obit.,  i,  624. 

Smith,  B.  B.,  obit.,  ix,  612. 

Smith,  C.  M.,  obcservations  bv,  xiii, 
626. 

Smith,  Cyrus  P.,  obit.,  ii,  688. 

Smith,  David  M.,  obit.,  vi,  688. 

Smith,  Dr.,  ix,  666. 

Smith,  £.  Darwin,  obit.,  viii,  694. 

Smith,  E.  Kirby,  obit.,  xviii,  669. 

Smith,  £.  F.,  experiments  bv,  iv, 

184;  V,  9^. 
Smith,  Kdward  P.,  obit.,  i,  624. 
Smith,  E.  O.  P.,  obit,  xviii,  670. 
Smith,  Erminnie  A.,  ix,  45,  46;  x, 

46:  obit,  and  portrait,  xi,  802. 
Smith,  F.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  666. 
Smith,  Francis  O.,  obit.,  iii,  646. 
Smith,  Francis  8.,  obit.,  xii,  611. 
Smith,  George,  sketch,  i,  718 ;  re- 
searches ot,  vii,  262-264. 
Smith,  Green  Clay,  sketchy  i,  441. 
Smith,  Henry  B.,  sketoh,  u,  694. 
Smith,  Henry  Clay,  obit,,  xi,  701. 
Smith,  Henry  H,,  obit.,  xv,  660, 
Smith,  Herbert  E.,  xii,  676. 
Smith,  Hoke,  sketch,  xviii,  787. 
Smith,  Horace,  obit,  xviii,  670. 
Smith,  Ida  G.,  obit.,  vii.  648. 
Smith,  James  Y.,  obit,,  i,  624. 
Smith,  J.  Hyatt,  obit.,  xi,  701. 
Smith,  John  A.,  obit.,  xvii,  676. 
Smith,  John  G.,  obit.,  x\i,  666. 
Smith,  Joseph,  admiral,  obit.,  ii, 

688. 
Smith,  Joseph,  seer,  port.,  xviii, 

668. 
Smith,  J.  Cotton,  sketch,  vii,  742. 
Smith,  J.  Lawrence,  discovery  by, 

iii,  87 :  sketch,  viii,  718. 
Smith,  J.  P.,  buoy,  v,  462. 
Smith,  Leigh,  cruises  of,  v,  808; 

vi,  823,  326  \  vii,  884. 
Smith,  M.,  obit.,  xviii,  670. 
Smith,  Nathan  n.,  obit.j  ii,  688. 
Smith,  Lady  P..  oDit.,  ii,  611. 
Smith,  Piozzi,  tneorv,  ix^  21. 
Smith,  Robert  A.,  ooit.,  ix,  621. 
Smith,  Roswell,  obit.,  xvii,  675. 
Smith,  S.  Alden,  xii,  17. 
Smith,  Thos.  K.,  obit.,  xii,  612. 
Smith,  Thos.  L.,  obit,  xvi,  655. 
Smith,  Sir  W.,  obit.j  xviii,  568. 
Smith,  W.  F.,  expcnmonts,  x,  158. 
Smith,  William,  obit,,  xii.  612. 
Smith,  W.  E.,  sketch,  ii,  770. 
Smith,  William  H.,  obit.,  xvi,  686. 
Smith,  William  Henry,  x,  449. 
Smith,  W.  N.  Howell,  sketch,  ii, 

574;  iii,  680;  obit,  xiv,  648. 
Smith,  W.  Robertson,  trial  ofl  for 
horesv,  ii,  648  ;  iii,  698 ;  v,  684 ; 
vi,  760,  769 ;  obit,  xix,  632. 


Smoke  consumer,  a,  1,  618. 

Smyth,  Douglass,  x,  362. 

Smyth,  J.  F.,  in^uranoe  anperio- 

tendent,  trial  of,  iii,  616. 
Smyth,  Sir  W.  W.,  obit,  xv,  690. 
Smythies,    Bishop,    xi,  870;    xii, 

803. 
Snakes,  venom  of,  xii,  679. 
Snead,  J.  T.,  obit,  vi,  688. 
Sncad,  T.  L.,  obit,  xv,  667. 
Sneezcwood,  x,  186. 
Sneli,  Ebenezer  L.,  obit,  i,  624. 
Snell,  George,  obit,  xviii,  5Y0. 
Snipe,  in  the  Unitea  States,  x,  890. 
Sniner,  Gustavus,  obit,  xix,  599. 
Snonomish,  Wash.,  xvi,  170. 
Snow,  Freeman,  obit,  xix,  600. 
Snow-plows,  rotary,  xvi,  711. 
Snow-shoes,  xi,  803. 
Snowdcn,  J.  R.,  obit,  iii,  645. 
Sobrero,  x.  844. 

Societies,  Mutual  Aid,  xii,  533 ;  of 
Jesus,  Incorporatiun,  in  Quebec, 
708 1  Psychical  Research,  509. 
Socialism,  State,  of  Blsmarek,  viii, 
898:  rMical  land-theories  tend- 
ing to,  X,  457 ;  in  Austria,  xix,  66. 
Socialism,  agrarian,  xix,  69. 
Socialist  CongniSB,  xvi,  829. 
Sociali:>ts,  in    Denmark,   ii,  254>; 
iucrease  of,    in  Grermany,  ^^82; 
lucaaure    again.st,    iii,    379-^81. 
884 ;  X,  417  ;  xi,  889 ;  attempt  oo 
the  Emperor's  life,  iii,  881 ;  ef- 
fect of  anti-Sodalist  bill,  38.1; 
in  the  Reichstag,   iv,  440;  kw 
against  v,  318 ;  Ero|>eror*s  re- 
script, iii,  898 ;  x,  857,  860,  861 : 
trials  m  Russia,  ii,  688 ;  iii,  744 : 
trials  in  Franoe,  vii,  326 ;  achooU 
of,   viii,  868;    ix,  844 ;    x,  87**: 
riots  in  Austria^  viii,  46 ;  ix,  67 ; 
X,  72  ;  in  Italy,  iii,  458 ;  congress 
proposed,  vi,  829  ;  held  at  Copen- 
nagen,  viii,  27 G  ^  in  the  Netiier- 
lands,  X,  626 ;  xii.  529  ;  disturb- 
anoe   in  Amsteroam,   xii,  629: 
agitations  in  London,  xii,  842; 
convention,  xvii,  60,  764. 
Social  statistics  of  cities,  xvi,  84S. 
Society  Islands,  the  new  king  of,        i 

ii,  68 ;  annexation  of,  v,  40. 
Socotra,  i,  9  ;  British  truity,  718.  j 

Soda,  manuiacture  of,  viii^  114. 
Sojourner  Truth,  obit,  viii,  595.  j 

Sokolo,  town  of,  vi,  828.  ' 

Solar  apex,  position  of,  xviii,  45. 
Solar  corona,  photographed,  x,  47. 
Solar  parallax,  xii,  40. 
Solar  physics,  xiii,  56  ;  system  m<  • 

tion  in  space,  xiv,  44. 
Soldiers  and  sailore,   iv,  770:  re- 
tired list,  X,  262 ;  memorial  arch, 
Hartford,    xi,    847;      orphan.^* 
home,  xi,  440. 
Soldiers*   homes,    xiii,   558,  68'>; 

xiv,  765  ;  xvii,  807. 
SoId*ens*    orphans*    schools,   xiii, 

677 ;  xviii,  610. 
Soleillet,  Paul,  expeditions  of,  iii, 

864 ;  V,  292 ;  xi,  371. 
Solids,  solubility  of,  iv,  186. 
Solly,  Edward,  obit,  xi,  726. 
Solms,  Count,  x,  142,  148. 
Solntseff,  F.  G..  obit.,  xvii,  608. 
Solomon,  M.,  ooit,  xv,  667. 
Solomon,  S.  J.,  xii,  277. 
Solon,  order  of,  xviii,  609. 
Solovicff,  Alexander,  iv,  776,  777. 
Soly mossy,  Esther,  case,  viii,  47. 
Somali  Land,  xii,  786 ;  xv,  270, 4LS. 
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Sonierby,  G.  A.,  obit.,  iv,  696. 

Somerset,  Duohesrt  of,  obit.,  ix, 
622 ;  Duke  of,  obit.,  x,  669. 

Somerville,  xi^  186. 

Somnolentia,  ix,  554. 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
xix,  638. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution,  xix,  689. 

S<x)payaiat,  xi,  114. 

Sophia,  C^ueen  of  the  Netherlands, 
obit.,  ii,  611. 

Sophocles,  E.  A.,  obit.,  viii,  595. 

Sopt.  the  god,  X,  86. 

SorttDJ^.  experiments,  x^  153. 

Sorby,  mvestigations,  vii,  532. 

S«rby-Brown  mirco-spectroscopc, 
ix.  217. 

Sorel,  Canada,  xiv,  723. 

Sorghum,  xix,  715. 

Sorghum,  experiments,  iv,  841 ;  ix, 
422. 

Sorin,  Edward,  obit.,  xviii,  570. 

Sosnovski,  expedition,  i,  329. 

Sothem,  £  A.,  sketch,  vij  811. 

Soto.  Marco  A.,  skctcn,  iii,  424. 

Souaan,  the,  Col.  Gordon  appoint- 
ed, ii,  269 ;  his  intentions  re- 
fpardind^  slavery,  ibid. ;  hlave- 
tr4ide  in,  v,  235 ;  exploration  of, 
v\j  826  ;  rebellion  in,  vii,  255  ; 
viii,  298,  507;  history  and  pro- 
ductions, 290 ;  commerce,  886  ; 
British  policy,  801 :  Grordon's 
mission,  399 ;  operations  in,  ix, 
283,  285,  288,  298-804,  871 ;  map 
»)f  Eu^tern^  287 ;  its  history,  x, 
308 ;  English  army  disostei's  in, 
313  ;  xi,  310  ;  Cossacks  in,  311 ; 
tl^htinf;  in,  xii^  244 ;  xiii,  293 ; 
events  m  the,  xiv,  585 ;  xv,  279. 

Souillartj  Prof.,  viii.  28  ;  xii,  95. 

Soule.  Gideon  L.,  ooit.,  iv,  696. 

Soulie,  Eudorc,  obit.,  i,  643. 

Sound,  xiv,  692 ;  xvi,  727  ;  xviii, 
618  ;  xix,  653 ;  aberration  of,  viii, 
724. 

Sound-Sifl^nals,  viii,  719 ;  map9, 
721,  727  ;  illustrations,  721,  722, 
728,  729,  730. 

SoustdeBorckenfcld,obit.,  ii,  611. 

South  Africa,  ix,  109, 112, 115  ;  xix, 
HX) ;  Germany  in,  362-365 ;  trou- 
bles in,  with  natives,  x,  83-89 ; 
x\iii,  120.    See  Cape  Colony. 

South  African  Republic,  xiv,  *108  ; 
XV,  94  ;  xvii,  74 ;  xvih,  128 ;  xix, 
103. 

South  American  Commission,  x, 
772  ;  Con'rress,  xiii,  829. 

Southard,  W.  F.,  experiments  by, 
vi,  751. 

South  Australia,  xiv,  55 ;  xv,  48 ; 
xvii,  45 ;  xviii,  58  ;  xix,  59. 

South  Bend.  Ind.^  xv,  145. 

South  Carolina,  m  each  volume; 
view  in,  i,  723 ;  Hamburg  raoK- 
sacre,  i,  719,  720 ;  Federal  assist- 
ance, 720;  other  disturbunec^H, 
720;  contested  election.  723-727; 
Kettlement,  ii,  694 ;  rooe  of  the 
speaker  of  the  House,  iii,  767 ; 
State-debt,  768,  769;  .jetties  in 
Charleston  harbor,  772 ;  constitu- 
tional amendments,  818 ;  ix,  739 ; 
miscegenation  prohibited,  iv, 
818;  resignation  of  Oovenior 
Simpson,  '667,  670;  phosphate 
mines,  v,  609;  vi,  814,  815; 
question  of  revising  the  Oonsti- 
tutioo,  vi,  812;  exodus  of  ne- 
groes, 812;  election  law  amend- 


ed, vii,  748;  Hugh  S.  Thomp- 
son made  Governor,  viii,  739; 
election  cases,  739;  Charleston, 
X,  737 ;  cyclone,  x,  738 ;  earth- 
quake, xi,  807 ;  see  also  Earth- 
quake; J.  P.  Richardson  Gov- 
ernor, 806 ;  fortieited  lands.  State 
capitol,  State  canal,  xii,  737  ;  pop- 
ulation, XV.  776,  ttBfd  xvi,  797; 
dispensary  law  of,  xix,  718. 
South  Dakota,  xiv,  773;  xv,  779; 
•xvi,  799;  xvii,  706;  xviii,  693; 
xix,  720;   population,  xv^  780; 

Srohlbition  in,  781,  and  xvi^  801 ; 
rougbt,  XV,  782 ;  lands,  xvi,  801. 

Southgate,  Horatio,  obit.,  xix,  600. 

South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  xix,  143. 

South  Omaha,  Neb.,  xvi^  170. 

South  Orange,  N.  J.,  xviii,  169. 

South  Pittsbuig,  xiv  J 160. 

South  Sea,  Germans  m,  x,  415,  681. 

Souvenir  spoons,  xvi,  802. 

Sovrreigns  of  Industry,  xiii,  242. 

SpafTord,  M.  H.  G..  vi,  707. 

Spain,  in  each  volume;  views,  i, 
728,730,  732;  ii,  699,  700,  701; 
Carlist  war,  capture  of  Guetara, 
i,  728 ;  Estella  taken  and  Tolosa 
entered,  729 ;  flight  of  Don  Carlos 
and  return  of  the  King  to  Madrid, 
729;  new  constitution  adopted, 
730;  modification  of  the  special 
privileges  of  the  Basque  prov- 
mces,  730 ;  return  of  ex-Queen  Is- 
abella, 731 ;  expedition  against 
the  Sooloo  pirates,  732;  contro- 
versy relative  to  the  Cuban  rebel- 
lion, 732 ;  war- loan  and  shipment 
of  troops  to  Cuba,  733 ;  extradi- 
tion treaty  and  .»<urrender  of  W. 
M.  Tweea,  738  ;  indemnity  to  the 
United  States,  ii,  701 ;  the  royal 
marriage,  iii.  773,  774 ;  iv,  822 ; 
marriage  bill  passed,  773;  the 
Cuban  loon.  774;  attempt  to 
shoot  the  King,  774 ;  the  Cuban 
insurrection,  774;  the  Queen's 
death,  774;  proposed  abolition  of 
slavery  in  tno  Antilles,  iv,  822 ; 
attempted  re^cide,  822 :  now  out- 
break in  Cuoa,  822  \  tne  coolie- 
trade,  828;  events  in  Cuba,  v, 
672;  Carlist  movements,  678; 
tVce-trada  plans,  vi,  816;  demand 
for  American  products,  817, 818 ; 
troubles  with  EngUmd,  viij  7ol ; 
case  ot  Maceo  and  Rodngues, 
751,  752;  socialism,  viii,  740; 
or;f&nization  of  the  Mano  negra, 
740;  military  insurrection,  740; 
in>ult  to  the  King  in  Paris,  741 ; 
revolutionary  movements,  ix, 
742,  74;j ;  death  of  the  King,  x, 
738,  739 ;  the  Queen  regent,  788 ; 
dynastic  rivalries,  740;  failure 
of  the  Anglo-Spanish  conven- 
tioij,  740;  claim  to  the  Caro- 
line Islands,  140,  741 ;  the  Soo- 
loo convention,  742;  fijilitar>' 
revolt  in  Madrid,  xi,  ^08;  rcc- 
oirnizt'd  as  a  great  power,  740; 
insurrection  in,  xvi,  805 ;  anarch- 
ist di>turl)ances,  xvii,  V09;  xix, 
723  ;  posscssiouu  in  Africa,  xvi, 
800. 

Spurl<m:m,  James  D.,  obit.,  i,  624. 

Si>aul(lin{,',  th\<\'^e  A.,  obit.,  i,  »>24. 

Spavcntii,  Silvio,  obit.,  xviii,  r)8«. 

Spear,  Samuel  T.,  obit.,  xvi^  056. 

Speciol  delivery  of  letters,  xii,  6»7. 

Special  legislation,  xiv,  878  el  eeg. 


Special  senses,  ix,  656  ;  x,  690 ;  xi, 
756  ;  xii,  672 ;  xviii,  638. 

Specie  Resumption,  in  Italy,  viii^ 
451;  in  United  States,  li,  237, 
290,  663 ;  iii,  164,  175,  325,  801 ; 
iv,  28,  867.  See  also  Resump- 
tion, iv,  768. 

Spectra,  of  vapors  and  gases,  y, 
95 ;  of  the  planets,  xi,  54. 

Spectres  of  Ben  Lomond,  xi,  569. 

Spectroscope,  new  fonn  of,  xii,  HI. 

Spectroscopic  Observations,  i,  49. 

Spectroscopy,  xiii,  56. 

Spectrum  analysis,  xii,  412 ;  xvi,  51. 

Spectrum  photography^  ix,  127. 

Spectrum,  the  solar,  evidence  trom, 
iv,  130 :  stellar  changes,  x.  58. 

Speed,  J.,  obit,  and  port.,  xii,  741., 

Speer,  R.  M.,  obit.^  xv,  667. 

Spelling  Reform,  iv,  637;  article 
on,  ix,  743 ;  German,  745. 

Spelter,  market,  ix,  481. 

Spence,  J.  B.,  discovery  by.  v,  98. 

Spence,  Thomas  A.,  obit.,  u,  589. 

Spencer,  G.  E.,  obit.,  xviii,  570. 

Spezzia,  ordnance  experiments  ot^ 
vii,  578 ;  illustrations,  579,  580. 

Sphinx,  the,  xii.  18. 

Spicer,  Elihu,  obit.,  xviii,  570. 

Spicer,  William  F.,  obit.,  iii,  645.  . 

Spinal  ganglia,  xii.  672. 

Spinner,  F.  E.,^  obit.,  xv,  667. 

Spinoln,  Francis  B.,  obit.,  xvi,  65^, 

Spinoza,  statue  of,  v,  555. 

Spirilla,  ix,  498. 

Spitaler,  Prof,,  ix,  52. 

Spleen,  the,  iunction  of,  vi,  751 ;. 
viii,  685 ;  extirpation,  ix,  748. 

Splenectomy,  viii,  751. 

Spoflfbrd,  Henry  M.,  obit.,  v,  596. 

Spofford,  R.  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  653. 

Spokane  Falls,  xiv,  160. 

Spong,  Harry,  xii,  678. 

Spontaneous  generation,  ix,  94. 

Spooner,  Alden  J.,  obit.,  vi,  688. 

Spooner,  Lysander,  obit.,  xii,  612. 

Spoon-holder,  xvi,  708. 

Sporer,  Herr,  xi,  57. 

Spottiswoode,  \\  .,  obit.,  viii,  605. 

Spotts,  James  H.,  obit,,  vii,  644. 

Spottsylvania,  battle  of,  xi,  418. 

Sprague,  John  J.,  obit.,  iii,  646. 

Sprague,  Peleg,  sketch,  v,  673. 

Sprague,  William  B,,  sketch,  i,  7i3. 

Sprague,  Wash.,  xvi,  170. 

Spreokels,  Claus,  x,  62 ;  xii,  352. 

Sprigg,  Gordon,  vi,  8,  88. 

Spring,  Samuel,  obit.,  ii,  589. 

Spring,  W.,  experiments  by,  viii^ 
113;  ix,  120;  xi,  187. 

Springer.  Anton,  obit ,  xvi,  686, 

Springfield,  111.,  ii,  383;  xvi,  171. 

Springfield,  Ma^-s.,  xv,  146. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  xv,  146. 

Springfield  J  O.,  xv,  146. 

Spring^«,  mmeral,  x,  593  et  seg. 

Sprout,  Morgan  L.,  obit.,  i,  624. 

Sproull,  T.,  obit.,  xvii,  675. 

Spurgeon,  Charles  H,,  xii,  60; 
rtketch  and  port.,  xvii,  711, 

Squier,  E.  G.,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 

Squirrels,  in  United  States,  x,  890. 

Stabrovski,  Dr.,  xii,  678. 

Stttckhousc,  E.  T.,  obit.,  xvii,  576. 

Stafford,  broken  dum  in,  ii,  227. 

Stuhl,  on  lichens*,  iii,  476. 

Stahr,  A.  W.  T.,  sketch,  i,  788. 

Stained  ghu*.^,  ix,  iH'J. 

Stainbuloff,  retire n:ent  of,  xix,  87. 

Stamford,  Conn.,  xvi,  171. 

Stimpfli,  J.,  obit.,  iv,  701. 
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St&ndoford,  E.  D.,  obit.,  xii,  613. 

Standing  Bear,  iv,  653. 

Stanford,  L.^  obit.,  sviii,  571. 

Stanford  University,  xviii,  697. 

Stanff,  Fredrik,  obit.,  ix,  622. 

Stannope.  Edward,  x,  450. 

Stanley,  Arthur  P.,  sketch,  vi,  822. 

Stanley,  Frederick  Arthur,  x,  449. 

Stanley,  H.  M.,  sketch,  ii,  701 ;  ex- 
plorations of,  i,  338  ;  ii,  328, 829 ; 
lii,  863 ;  vii,  886 ;  viii,  385 ;  ix, 
166,  167;  x^  192j  193;  xii,  250, 
802;  in  Atnca,  xiv,  347  et  seq. ; 
sketch  ond  port.,  777. 

Stanley  of  Preston,  .sketch,  xiii,  275. 

Stannard,  George  J.,  obit.,  xi,  701. 

Stanton,  F.  P.,  obit.,  xix,  600. 

Stanton,  Henry  B.,  obit.,  xii,  618. 

Staples,  U.  B.,  obit.,  xvi,  656. 

Starch,  in  loaves,  ix,  129. 

Starchovich,  Dr.,  ix.  70,  72. 

Starcy,  Alfred  B.,  obit.,  xviii,  671. 

Stark,  George,  obit.,  xvii,  575.     ' 

Stark,  John,  statue  of,  xv,  599. 

Starkweather,  11.  H.,  obit.,  i,  624. 

Starkweather,  J,  C,  obit.,  xv,  667. 

Starr,  Chandler,  obit.,  i,  624. 

Starr,  Samuel  II.,  obit.,  xvi,  656. 

Starrett,  Mi-s.,  iv,  639. 

Star-Routes,  vii,  753 ;  viii,  163, 777. 

Star;$.    See  Astronomicol  Pro^^rcss. 

SjMir-»hower^  the  Bicla,  xi,  52. 

State  banks  m  111.,  xviii,  398. 

StH^  flowers,  xix,  497,  724.     < 

Statehousc  at  Albany,  xvii,  607. 

State  judges,  indictment  of,  v,  703. 

State  Rightji,  Congretis  on,  i,  166: 
•  as  to  suit^  ag:iin»<t  municipalities, 
iii,  10;  conflict  between  United 
States  and  Arkansas  courts,  25 ; 
alleged  Federal  intci-ference  with, 
V,  208 :  decisions  on,  vi,  477. 

States,  claims  against,  v,  479 ;  New 
York  law  on,  vi,  516  ;  proposed 
amendment,  vii^  462 ;  onli<ration 
of  contract**,  vii,  648 ;  viii,  493  ; 
Board  of  Claims,  570;  new,  xiv, 
198;  XV,  235;  xix,  224. 

Statistical  Congress,  i,  734. 

Statues  at  Athens,  xi,  701 ;  of  Lib- 
erty, 823,  649 ;  iflustnition,  650. 
See  Archffioloiry. 

Stauber,  Anton,  xii,  316. 

Stauttenbcrg,  Dr.  von,  xii,  338. 

Staunton,  E.  I.,  obit.,  xiv,  648. 

Stead,  Mr.,  x,  452-463. 

Steam,  exhaust,  utilization  of,  iii, 
723 ;  pressure,  vi,  546. 

Sbeam-En^ne,  Balance^  iii,  774. 

Steamer  lines,  new,  xiii,  85,  105, 
176,  255,  415.  549.  882. 

Steamers,  whaleback,  xviii,  282. 

Steamships,  ironclad,  first  built,  xii, 
229 ;  new,  xiii,  807 ;  dimendom, 
807 ;  speed,  xv,  787. 

Stoamships,  line  from  Rio  Janeiro 
to  New  York,  iii,  63  ;  to  Halifax, 
V,  16;  from  Hudson  Bay,  218; 
subsidized,  in  Germany,  ix,  361 ; 
in  Mexico,  492 ;  privileges  of,  in 
Guatemala,  xii,  847 ;  mail,  to 
Australia,  x,  61 ;  lack  of  Ameri- 
can, x,  40. 

Steam-tugs  for  canals,  vi,  250. 

Steams,  Charles  W.,  obit.,  xii,  618. 

Steams,  J.  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 

Steams,  Marcellus  L.,  i,  295. 

Steams,  O.  S.,  obit.,  xviii,  571. 

Steams,  Onslow,  obit.,  iii,  646. 

Steams,  Silas,  sketch,  xiii,  653. 

Steams,  William  A.,  obit.,  i,  624. 


Stedman,  C,  obit.,  xv,  667. 
Steel.    See  articles  on  Metallurgy . 
Steel  and  Iron  Industry,  xi,  449. 
Steel,  Sir  John,  obit.,  xvi,  686. 
Steele,  M^].,  x,  129. 
Steele,  J.  Dorman^  obit.,  xi,  702. 
Stceple-chflsing,  xii,  771. 
Steere,  Bishop,  journey,  i,  882. 
Steers,  George,  x,  788, 
Stefan,  Prof.,  obit.,  xviii,  686. 
Stcifensand,  Xavier,  obit,  1,  648. 
Stein.  Dr.,  experiments,  ix^  616. 
Stcinoerger,  A.  B.,  obit.,  xix,  600. 
Steineger.  L.,  xi,  875. 
Steinen,  l)r.  von  den,  xii,  814. 
Steiner,  C.  von,  ix,  860. 
Steiner,   D.    w.,   exi>eriment8,  x, 

692. 
Steiner,  L.  H.,  obit.,  xvii,  575. 
Steinmetz,  K.  F.  von^  obit.,  ii,  611. 
Stein  way,  Albert,  obit.,  ii,  589. 
Stein  way,  T.,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 
Steinwehr,  Baron,  obit.,  ii,  689. 
Stein  of  Fassiler,  xiii,  88. 
Stcllaland,  ix,  112;  x,  85,  87. 
Stellar  parallax,  ix,  58. 
Sicllmnchcr,  Madame,  ix,  754. 
Stenhouse,  O.  F.,  observations  by, 

viii,  526. 
Stenograph,  the,  xv,  816. 
Stephan,  Mr.,  x,  68;  xi,  66. 
Stephen,  Condle,  x,  4. 
Stephen,  J.  K.,  obit.,  xvii,  603. 
Stephen,  Sir  Alfred,  obit.,  xix,  622. 
Stephen,  Sir  J.  F.,  obit.,  xix,  622. 
Stephens,  A.  H.,  sketch,  ii,  702; 

viii,    741 ;     address,    vii,    846 ; 

statue,  xviii,  840. 
Stephens,  Ann  S.,  obit.,  xi,  702. 
Stephens,  George,  ix,  28. 
Stephenson,  John,  obit.,  xviii,  671. 
Stephenson,  J.  W.,  ix,  507  et  teg. 
Stem.  Daniel.    See  Agoult. 
Sternberg,  Count,  ix.  686. 
Stevens,  Aaron  F.,  ooit.,  xii,  613. 
Stevens,  Alfred,  medal,  x,  866. 
Stevens,  Ambrose,  obit.,  v,  696. 
Stevens,  E.  L.,  obit.,  xv,  667. 
Stevens,  Henry,  obit.^  xi,  702. 
Stevens,  J.,  obit.,  xvu,  608. 
Stevens,  L.  I.,   experiments   by, 

viii,  682. 
Stevens,  William  B.,  sketch  and 

|H)rtrait,  vii,  767 ;  ix,  804. 
Stevenson,  Adlai  £.,  sketch  and 

port.,  xvii,  712. 
Stevenson,  James,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 
Stevenson,  Jonathan  D.,  obit.,  xix, 

600. 
Stevenson,  Robert   Louis,  sketch 

and  port.,  xix,  724. 
Stever,  Gustav,  obit,,  ii,  611. 
Stewart,  Alexander,  obit.,  i,  648. 
Stewart,  A.  T.,  sketch,  i,  785, 
Stewart,  Balfour,  obit.,  xii,  687. 
Stewart,  Sir  Donald,  v,  5;  x,  18. 
Stewart,  Geoiye  W.,  obit.,  xvi,  656. 
Stewart,  H.,in  the  Soudan,  x,  818 ; 

obit,  and  port.,  ix,  745. 
Stewart,  Isaac  D.,  obit.,  xii,  614. 
Stewart,  Julius  L..  x,  862. 
Stewart,  Col-  Patrick,  x,  4. 
Stewart,  W.  A.,  obit.,  xvii,  675. 
Stigmata,  case  of.  viii,  694. 
Stigmata  maidis,  ix,  272. 
Stiletto,  the  yacht,  x,  198. 
Stille,  R.  B.,  obit.,  iv,  696. 
Stillwater,  Minn.,  xix.  143. 
Stillwell,  Silas  M..  obit.,  vi,  689. 
Stirlinjg-Maxwell,  W.,  obit., iii, 661. 
Stistcd,  Sir  Henry  W.,  obit.,  i,  648. 


Stockbridge,  Francis  B.,  oWt..  xix, 
601. 

Stock  Exchanffe,  the  London,  re- 
port on.  iv,  176. 

Stockhanit,  J.  A.,  obit.,  n,  726. 

Stockley,  C.  C,  sketch,  vii,  18V. 

Stock  Market.  See  Financial  Re- 
view. 

Stockton,  Cal.,  growth  of,  xii,  ISO. 

Stockton,  John  D.,  obit.,  ii,  589. 

Stockton,  Richard,  obit.,  i,  624. 

Stockton,  T.  H..  ooit.,  xvii,  575. 

Stokes,  J.  H.,  ooit.,  XV,  668. 

Stolbrand,  C.  J.  M.,  obit.,  xix,  601. 

Stoletolf,  Gen.,  x,  2, 

Stone,  Charles  P.,  obit.,  xii,  614, 

Stone,  Delia  C.  H,  obit.,  xii,  61ii. 

Stone,  G.  W.,  obit.,  xix,  fii»l. 

Stone,  J.  A.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  6''>4. 

Stone,  Lucy,  iv,  598;  obit.,  xv.ii. 
572. 

Stone,  Ormond,"  xi,  56. 

Stone,  Prof.,  observationa,  vi,  39. 

Stoneman,  Geoige,  vii,  81 ;  obit, 
and  port.,  xix,  601. 

Stones,  Precious,  xviii,  688. 

Stoney,  G.  M.,  exploratiun^  bv. 
viii,  888 ;  xi^  880. 

Storage  batteries,  ix,  807. 

Storer,  David  H.,  obit.,  xvi,  656. 

Storey,  Wilbur  F.,  obit,  U,  612. 

Storm  and  fire  in  Iowa,  idx,  311. 

Storm  apron,  xvi,  709. 

Storms,  frequency  of,  x,  682;  xi. 
548,  662;  xii,  491,  492;  move- 
iucnt'«  of,  498 ;  xiii,  633 ;  xiv,  546 ; 
XV,  605 ;  xvii,  451 ;  in  Gcoigi&. 
xviii,  840 ;  xix,  811 ;  in  Louisiana. 
464;  in  Missouri,  499;  in  Ore- 
con,  598 ;  in  South  Carolina,  691. 

Storm-signals,  cautionary,  iv,  HOtf. 

Storm^  Theodor,  sketch,  xiii,  669. 

Storthmg  House,  i,  738. 

Story.  Julian,  xii,  276. 

Stoughton,  E.  W.,  sketch,  iij  Tftt. 

Stoughton.  W.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  654. 

Stout,  F.  A.,  obit.,  xvii,  576. 

Stowe,  Calvin  E.,  obit.,  xi,  708. 

Sloyanoff,  Z.,  sketchy  xiv,  670. 

Strachan.  Capt.  J.,  xi,  881. 

Stradbroke,  John  £.  C.  R.,  obit., 
xi,  727. 

Stranan,  Sir  G.,  Ixj  60. 

Strain,  Patrick,  obit.,  xviii,  572. 

Straits  Settlements,  xiv,  899;  xv. 
404 ;  xvi,  848 ;  xvii,  825. 

Strakosoh,  Maurice^  obit.,  xii,  68S. 

Strakosch,  Max^obit.,  xvii,  576. 

Strandberg,  C.  W.  A.,  ii,  612. 

Strange,  Gen.,  x,  128,  129. 

Strangford, Emily  A., obit., xii,  68h. 

Stransky,  M.,  x,'l08. 

Strasbarg,  university  at,  ix,  859; 
view  of  the  cathedral  of,  ii,  851. 

Stratfoid  de  Redclifife,  obit.,  v,  60.S. 

Strathnaim,  Lord,  obit^  x,  670, 

Stratton,  Charles  H..  viii,  596. 

Stratton,  J.  L.  N.,  ooit.,  xiv,  64*. 

Stratton,  J.  Willis,  obit.,  i,  624. 

Strauch,  Col.,x,  191. 

Strawbridge,  J.  D.,  oWt,  xv,  66.V 

Street,  Alfred  B.,  sketch,  vi,  825. 

Street,  George  E.,  obit.,  vi,  696. 

Street-cars,  Taw  rf^^arding,  iii,  523 ; 
modes  of  traction^  ii,  49o ;  iv,  846, 

Streight,  A.  D.,  obu.,  xvii,  576. 

Strelok,  the  Russian  ship,  x,  18. 

Stremayr,  Dr.,  sketch,  iv,  60. 

Strikes,  ix,  844 ;  xi,  277,  S6S,  45S  ; 
xii,  742  et  seq.;  xiv,  877,  890: 
xix,  495;  xix,  728;  in  Fnofx. 
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xiii,  349 ;  at  Carmaux,  xvil,  288 ; 
j^ranitc  workcn,  xvii,  430  ;  oual, 
xviii,  328 ;  xix,  372 ;  the  Pull- 
raan,  in  Illinois,  xix,  363;  roil- 
rottd,  zix^  91,  872:  miDers',  in 
Illinois,  XIX,  362.  See  also  Labor 
Strikes. 

Stringhaai,  Silas  H.,  sketch,  i,  736. 

Strohecker,  Dr.,  xi,  638. 

Stromeyer,  August,  obit.,  xii,  638. 

Strong,  James,  obit.,  xix,  601. 

Strong,  water-gas  proocsts,  viii,  375. 

Strong,  W.  E.,  obit.,  xvi,  656. 

Strong,  W.  L.,  mayor,  port,,  xix, 
586. 

Strong's  island,  x,  138, 141, 143. 

Stronbal,  V.,  experiments,  xii,  749. 

Strontium,  ix,  477. 

Strophantoin,  x,  300. 

Strother,  D.  U.,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 

StrouMberg,  B.  H.,  obit.,  ix,  622. 

Structure  of  organisms,  xii,  668. 

Struve,  Otto,  experiments,  ix,  47, 
53;  X,  694;  xi,  51. 

Stry,  burning  of,  xi,  78. 

Strychnine,  identification,  xii,  109. 

Strvpe,  W.  G.,  experimeDts  by, 
vm,  118. 

Stuart,  A.  H.  H.,  obit.,  xvi,  656. 

Stuart,  G.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  668. 

Stuart,  Sir  John,  obit.,  i,  643. 

Stuart,  Mary  M..  obit.,  xvi,  657. 

Stuart,  Vilhers,  ix,  279. 

Stubbs,  experiments,  vi,  280. 

Stui^on,  Daniel,  obit.,  iii,  646. 

SturinS)  S.  D.,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 

Sturtcvant,  B.  F.,  obit,,  xv,  668. 

Sty  rone,  x,  300. 

Suakin,  expedition  in,  viii,  300; 
railroad  in,  i3(,  316. 

Submarine  borings,  xvii,  255. 

Submarine  foundations,  xviii,  280. 

Submarine  gun,  xvi,  558. 

Subsidies,  Congress  ou,  i.  166. 

Substances,  New.    See  Ctiemistry. 

Subways  for  wires,  xiii,  811. 

Suooessions,  intervention,  vii,  627. 

Succoth,  ix,  19 ;  x,  36. 

Sudeikin,  Col.,  murder  of,  xii,  724. 

Suez  Canal,  the,  effect  of,  ii,  263 ; 
profits  of,  270 ;  affected  by  tlio 
Turkish  War,  271 ;  oostto  Ejrypt, 
271;  value  to  Egjrpt,  vii,  236; 
enlargement  of,  vlii,  307 ;  prog- 
ress, i.x,  311;  X,  308;  xi,  311; 
construction,  xii,  240;  neutral- 
ization, 242 ;  xiii,  289 ;  xiv,  285 ; 
XV,  277  ;  xvii,  247  ;  xvUi,  277  ; 
xix,  254. 

Suffrage,  resolutions  on  interfer- 
ence with  the  ri;:ht  of,  i,  180, 
181 ;  Garibaldi  on  universid,  iv, 
526;   property  ^uoliticatioti  for, 
771 ;   agitation  in  Belgium    for 
universal,  vi,  59 ;  xviii^  76;  re- 
strictions upon,  xii,  245. 
Sui^ar,  xiii,  500 ;  culture  in  Minne- 
sota, iii,  668;  commerce  in,  iv, 
169;  test  for,  v^  94;  culture  *in 
Queensland,   vii,  44;  in  Cuba, 
viii,  264 ;  xii,  216  ;  duty  on,  viii, 
219 ;  tests,  etc.,  viii,  745  ;  law  in 
Belgium,  ix,  80 ;  tax  in  France, 
343 ;    crisis  in  trade,  379 ;  new 
kind,  X.  154;  xi,  139;  refining 
of,  in  chili,  xii,  115 ;  bounties, 
3-^5 ;  xiii,  398 ;  convention,  xiv, 
396 ;  xvii,  124 ;  general  article  on, 
xvii,    714;    beets,     xviii,    597; 
manufacture,  centenary  of,  xix, 
412. 


Su^  and  wine  exhibition^  xiv,  82. 

Suleiman  Bey  Sarai,  obit.,  viii, 
605. 

Suleiman  Tasha,  sketch,  ii,  703; 
obit.,  viii,  605. 

Snl  Hippi,  X,  752. 

Sullivan,  Alexander  M.,  obit.,  ix, 
622;  X,  713. 

Sullivan,  A.  S.,  obit.,  xii.  615. 

Sullivan,  Barry,  obit,  xvi,  686. 

Sullivan,  John,  monument,  xix, 
519. 

Sullivan,  Sir  Edward,  obit.,  x,  670. 

Sulphur,  new  oxide  of,  i,  98 ;  as  a 
mordant,  99;  new  process,  vii, 
90;  test  for,  viii,  112;  from  al- 
kali waste,  115;  discovery  of,  xi, 
556;  xii,  307;  process  for  ex- 
tracting, ix,  122. 

Sulphur-Alcohol,  xii,  678. 

Sulphurets,  reducing  action,  ii,  93. 

Sulphur  Springs,  x,  598. 

Sultan,  plot  to  dethrone,  xii.  773. 

Sulu,  cession  of,  to  North  Borneo 
Company,  vi,  329;  Archipelago, 
the,  xiii,  748. 

Sumatra,  revolt  in,  iii,  597,  598; 
vii,  590;  viii.  557;  Govern- 
ment railways  in,  xvii,  255.  See 
Acheen. 

Summerside,  xiv,  161. 

Sun,  the.  See  Astronomical  Prog- 
ress. 

Sunapee  Lake,  xiv,  590. 

Sundky  Laws,  iv,  667;  Maryland, 
591 ;  Texas,  830 ;  Ohio,  vi,  699 ; 
California,  viii^  78. 

Sunday  Legislation,  xiii,  748. 

Simday  reeit,  international  con- 
gress, xviii,  699. 

Sunday-schools,  in  India,  i,  405  ; 
Raikcs  anniversary,  v,  674; 
xviii,  700. 

Sunderland,  Thomas,  obit.,  xi,  703. 

Sungari,  sources  of,  xii^  811. 

Sungarians,  revolt  of,  ii,  101. 

Sunn  hemp,  xiii,  248. 

Sunsets,  rod,  x,  48;  xi,  54, '546. 

Sunshine,  recording  of,  x,  583. 

Superior,  Wis.,  xv,  147. 

Surond,  Gustave,  x,  358. 

Surgery,  process  in,  vi,  555 ;  viii, 
747  ;  ix,  746 ;  x,  742 ;  xiii,  762  ; 
advances  in,  xviii,  701. 

Surinam,  xvi,  564. 

Surveys  of  public  lands,  xiii,  467. 

Susiana,  excavaticns  in,  xi,  26. 

Suspension  bridge,  Brooklyn,  illus- 
tration, i,  257. 

Su8T)ensionB  from  office,  xi,  288. 

Sutherland,  G.  G.  L.  G.,  obit., 
xvii,  603. 

Sutherland,  John,  obit.,  xvi,  686. 

Sutherland,  Josian,  obit.,  xii,  615. 

Sutro  Tunnel,  the,  iii,  288. 

Sutter,  John  A.,  sketch,  v,  674. 

Sutton,  G.  L.,  invention,  xi,  743. 

Sutton,  Henry,  invention,  vii,  266. 

Sutton*8  battery,  vii,  266. 

Sverdrup,  Johan,  x,  746 ;  xiii,  757. 

Swaim,  Gen.  D.  G.,  trial,  ix,  776. 

Swamp-Lands,  reclamation  ol,  iv, 
625 ;  vi,  251 :  decision,  xiii,  499. 

Swan,  electric  lamp  of,  vii,  275 ;  ix, 
305 ;  illustration.  808. 

Swann.  Thomos,  obit.,  viii,  695. 

Swat,  tnc  Akhund  of,  authority  of, 
see  Afghanistan,  ii,  4,  6 ;  hatred 
for  British  infiuence,  7  ;  iii,  582 ; 
obit.,  648. 
Swaync,  Noah  H.,  obit.,  ix,  612. 


Swaziland,  xii,  93 ;  xiv,  107  ;  xviii, 
126 ;  xix,  104. 

Sweat-ducts,  closing,  v,  356. 

Sweating-sickness,  xiii,  313. 

Sweating  system,  tiie,  xiii,  391. 

Sweden  and  Norway,  in  each  vol- 
ume; Sweden:  views  in,  i,  787, 
788 ;  ii,  705 ;  the  Council  of  State 
made  a  ministry,  738;  metric 
pvstem,  738;  emigration,  vii,  769 ; 
tlie  constitution  of  Sweden,  viii, 
754 ;  liquor  laws,  xix,  784 ;  Nor- 
wav:  admitted  to  tiie  monetary 
union,  1,  788 ;  raih*o.id  loans,  in, 
777  ;  royal  vetoes  and  cfead-lock, 
V,  676;  radical  party,  vi,  827 ;  Ke- 
pablican  movement^  vii,  771 ;  con- 
stitutional monarchies  under  one 
king,  vii,  767 ;  Norway  a  repub- 
lic of  peasants,  771 ;  confiicts  be- 
tween the  King  and  Storthing, 
771 ;  Bjdrnsteme  Bjdmsen  leader 
of  the  ^asant  party,  772 ;  politi- 
cal crisis,  viii,  755 ;  ministers  im- 
? cached,  new  ministry,  ix,  751, 
52;  confiict  with  Sweden,  x, 
745  ^  xviii,  706 ;  Be|)aration,  745 ; 
ministerial  crisis,  xii,  754. 

Sweden borglans.  See  New  Church. 

Swedes*  Church,  old.  xviii,  267. 

Swedish  quarto-millennial,  xiii, 
506. 

Sweeny,  T.  W.,  obit.,  xvii,  676. 

Sweets,  disease  IVom,  viii,  289. 

Swectser,  Seth,  obit.,  iii^  646. 

Sweitzer,  J.  B.,  obit.,  xiii,  654. 

Swett,  Leonard,  obit.,  xiv,  648. 

Swift,  E.  D.  T.,  xi,  57  ;  x,  58. 

Swift,  John  F.,  obit.,  xvi,  657. 

Switt,  Lewis,  discoveries  by,  ii, 
46;  iii,  33.  36;  iv.51;  v,85;  vi, 
38,  39 ;  prizes  to,  iii,  39 ;  vii,  41 ; 
observatory  tor,  v,  36;  disoov- 
cries,  X,  51,  68,  56 ;  xii,  45. 

Swinburne,  John,  obit.,  xiv,  649. 

Swing,  David,  obit.,  xix,  601. 

Swingmg-ship's  berths,  xvi,  709. 

Swinhoe,  R.,  obit.,  ii,  612. 

Swinton,  W.,  obit.,  xvii,  676. 

Swisshelm,  Jane  G.,  obit.,  ix  612. 

Swiss  lakes,  soundings,  xii,  313. 

Switzerland,     in    every    volume; 
views  in,  i,  739  j  ii,  705,  706; 
cantonal  constitutions  adopted,  i, 
739;   difficulty  in  Ticino,  739; 
international     postal     congress, 
740 ;  uniform  ciUzenship  law,  740 ; 
oiipital  punishment  restored,  iv, 
^26;   school   act,  825;   militarv 
defenses,   v,  676:  vii,  776;  bill 
for  reparation  of  enurch  and  Htaie 
n-jceted,  v,   676,  677;  rectifica- 
tion of  Bnden  boundary,  677; 
ri«fhts  of  asylum,   vi,  829 ;   S^j- 
cialist  conirfcftB  forbidden,  829 ; 
tlie  Ssvov  question,  829 ;  land- 
slips, 880';  Col.   Frei,  vii,  775; 
ix,   764;  x,  746;   relicious  con- 
fiict, viii,  756;  Mormon  agents, 
754;  conflict  with   Ticino,  764; 
expulsion  of  Anarchists.  754 ;  x, 
746 ;  withdrawal  from  tne  Latin 
Union,  ix,  754;  international  con- 
ference, 755 ;  theteiuperaiicequef - 
tion,  X,  746 ;  the  church  question 
in  Ticino,  746  ;  copyright  confer- 
ence, X,  746;  xi,  810;  xii,  756. 
SwilzerU\n<l  settlement,  the,  xv,  94. 
Swords,  Thomas^  obit.,  xi^  708. 
Sydney,  Australia,  exhibition  at, 
'ii,  52 ;  iii,  55 ;  v,  40. 
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SymoDds,  J.  A.,  obit.,  xviii,  587. 

Symouda,  Sir  T.,  obit.,  xix,  022. 

Syn^,  Col.,  captivity  of,  v,  69U. 
.  Syntheses,  new,  v,  96. 

Syracuse,   N.  Y.,  xi,  186;  water, 
xix.  779. 

Byr  Darya,  diversion,  viii,  809. 

Syrian  inscriptions,  xiv,  23. 

Syzygium  jambolnnum,  x,  800. 

Szechenvi,  Count  Steplien,  explora- 
tions Dv,  V,  289 ;  sketcb,  871. 

Taafe,£cluard,  sketcb, iv,  60 ;  x,  71. 

Tabriz,  city  gate  of,  ii,  637. 

Tach^,  Alexandre  A. ,  obit. ,  xix,  622. 

Toch^,  Archbishop,  x,  711. 

TacitUM,  quoted,  ix,  600. 

Tacoma,  Mount,  exploration  of,  xix, 
772. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  xiv,  161. 

Tadjiks,  the,  x.  3,  8. 

Taft,  A.,  sketch,  i,  740  ;  obit,  xvi, 
667. 

Tag-envelopes,  xii,  688. 

Taglioni,  ix.  310  ;  obit.,  ix,  628. 

TahpanhcB,  ills.,  xi,  28,  29. 

Tahiti,  annexed  to  France,  v,  40. 

Taimyr-Land,  iii,  356,  357. 

Taine,  H.  A.,  obit.,  xviii,  5S7. 

Tainter,  experiments,  vi.  257,  787. 

Tait,  A.  C,  sketch,  vii,  776. 

Tait,  L.,  investigations  by,  x,  742. 

Trtkale,  ix,  801. 

Talbot,  Sir  Charles,  obit.,  i,  643. 

Talbot,  Joseph,  obit.,  viii,  695. 

TaIlK>t,  Thomas,  ill,  535. 

Talbot,  W.  H.  h\.  obit.,  ii,  612. 

Taloott,  Alvan,  ooit.,  xvi^  657. 

.Talcott,  John  L.,  obit.,  xii,  615. 

Tallahassee,  university  at^  ix,  381. 

Talmage,  (Joyn,  obit.,  xvi,  667. 

Talmage,  J.  V.  N.,  obit.,  xvii,  677. 

Tamanief,  battle  of,  ix,  295. 

Tamasese,  King,  obit,  xvi,  686. 

Tamasefle,  rebellion  of,  xix,  710. 

Tamberlik,  E.,  sketch,  xiv,  670. 

Tamerese,  xii,  730. 

Tampa,  Fla.,  xix,  148. 

Tamsui,  sio^e  of,  ix,  148. 

Tanagra,  discoveries  at,  xiii,  27. 

Tanis,  relics  at,  ix,  20. 

Tan<ranyika,  Lake,  outletof,  v,  297 ; 
antislavery  posts  at,  xviii,  188. 

Tangyet  Woon,  xi,  115. 

Tannate  of  punicinc,  x,  300. 

Tanner,  E.  A.j  obit,  xvii,  577. 

Tanno  ctmnabme,  ix,  272. 

Tapestries,  ix,  787. 

Tappan,  H.  P^  obit,  vi,  689. 

Tappan,  M.  W.,  obit.,  xi,  703. 

Tappeiner,  experiments  by,  x,  694. 

Tarafat,  fight  at,  x,  565. 

Tarawera,  Mt.,  eruption  of,  xi,  66. 

Tarbox,  I.  N.,  sketch,  xiiij  654. 

Tarbox,  John  K.,  obit.,  xii,  615. 

Tar^t,  deflecting^  xiv,  812. 

Tanff,  in  ArKcn'tme  Kepublic,  ii, 
82;  Austria,  56,  58;  iii,  42;  x, 
70;  France  and  Germany,  ii, 
114;  iv,  485;  Mexico,  iii,  553; 
Brazil,  v,  63  ;  Chili,  07  ;  xiv,  79, 
136;  Canada,  v,  213,  219;  iv, 
317;  Peru,  vi.  735;  Spain,  vii, 
752 ;  effect  of  nigh,  in  Germany, 
viii,  394;  Russian,  x,  716 ;  extra, 
in  Brazil,  xiv,  82 ;  United  States, 
Presidents  on,  ii,  667  ;  viii,  160; 
xiii,  190 ;  bill  for  commission,  v, 
172;  vii,  139;  Morrison's  bill,  ix, 
203;  law  of  1890,  xv,  206;  of 
1894,  xix,  170. 


Tariff  Revision,  vii,  777  ;  viii,  193 ; 
text  of  act,  194;  xi,  252;  in  Ger- 
many, X,  416. 

TarimKiver,  explored,  xii,  810. 

Tarnoczy.  Archbishop,  obit.,  i.  643. 

Tarpon, *tne,  illustration^  xii,  756. 

Taschereau,  Cardinal,  xii,  716,  717. 

Tasmania,  viii,  86;  ix,  60;  queen 
and  last  native  of,  i.  53 ;  tin- 

.  mines  in,  vi^  44;  gold,  47;  x, 
66 ;  xi,  64 ;  xii,  48 ;  xiii,  67 ;  xiv, 
57 ;  xvi,  64 ;  xvii,  45 ;  xviii,  59  ; 
xiii,  60. 

Tate,  Ralph,  port.,  xviii,  89. 

Tate,  R.,  defalcation,  xiii,  462. 

Tattegrain,  Francis,  xii,  276. 

Taunton,  recent  growth  of,  xi,  187. 

Taubert,  Wilhelra,  obit,  xvi,  686. 

Taulbee,  W.  P.,  obit,  xv,  668. 

Taunt,  Emory  H.,  obit.,  xvi,  657. 

Tavernier,  Jules,  sketcn,  xiv,  649. 

Tawhiao,  obit.,  xix^  622. 

Tax,  direct,  rerunding  of,  xiv,  208. 

Taxes,  Muhlenberg,  xviii,  426. 

Tav  Bridge,  the,  x,  828. 

Tayler,  Robert  W.,  obit,  ui,  646. 

Taylor,  Alfred,  obit.,  xvi,  668. 

Taylor,  Alva  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  649. 

Taylor,  Arthur  F.,  obit.,  viii,  595. 

Taylor,  Bayard,  sketch,  iii,  778. 

Taylor,  B.  F.,  obit,  xii,  766. 

Taylor,  David,  obit,  xvi,  668. 

Taylor,  Frederick,  sketch,  xiv,  670. 

Taylor,  Gen.  Sir  Henry,  i,  648. 

Taylor,  Sir  Henry,  author,  xi,  727. 

Taylor,  Isaac,  ix,  23. 

Taylor,  Isaac  £.,  sketch,  xiv.  649. 

Taylor,  James  W.,  obit,  xviii,  672. 

Taylor,  John  O.,  obit,  xv,  668. 

Taylor,  Julius  8.,  obit,  xvi,  658. 

Taylor,  L.  M.,  obit,  xvii,  677. 

Taylor,  Nelson,  obit,  xix.  602. 

Taylor,  Richard,  sketch,  iv^  826. 

Taylor,  S.,  experiments  by,  iii,  727. 

Taylor,  Tom.  obit,  v,  608. 

Taylor,  W.  B.,  theory  of,  viii,  24. 

Taylor,  William,  obit.,  xi,  704. 

Taylor,  W.  R.,  sketch,  xiv,  649. 

Tcherkaskn,  Prince,  obit.,  iii,  662. 

Tchemajeff,  Gen.,  x,  6. 

Tdiemicheffski,  N.  G.,  xiv,  670. 

Teachers'  Association,  xiii,  760. 

Teall,  F.  A.,  obit,  xix,  602. 

Tebbuttj  J.,  discovery  by,  vi,  88. 

Tecchini,  F.,  observations  bv,  xi, 
49,  646. 

Tecchio,  Scba.«tiano,  obit,  xi,  727. 

Tees  River,  breakwater  on,  iii,  287. 

Teheran,  gate  of,  ii,  688. 

Tehuantepec  ship  railroad,  ix,  312 ; 
X,  591 ;  xii,  280,  602 ;  xiii,  679. 

Teitnene  tribe,  tlie,  x^  8. 

Teisscrenc  de  Bort,  ii,  820. 

Tekke  Turkomans^  the,  x,  7. 

Te  Kooti,  obit.,  xviii,  687. 

Telegraph  companies,  xi,  686 ;  con- 
te;«t  between,  v,  417 ;  suits 
against,  \'iii,  676 ;  confidential 
nature  of  mciisagcs,  iv,  583 ;  t!ir- 
iff  adopted,  x,  420. 

Telegraphs,  stubterranean,  ii,  278 ; 
iv,  847 ;  V,  252 ;  ocean,  iv,  846  ; 
V,  242,  251,  252;  signal-service, 
iv,  816. 

Telegraphs  and  Telephones,  statis- 
tics of,  i,  240 ;  vii,  119,  785. 

Telegraphy,  improvements  in,  i, 
515,  520 ;  vi,  255,  256 ;  synchro- 
nous, ix,  309. 

Teleki,  Tount,  obit.,  i,  643. 

Tcl-el-Mashkutah,  x,  35. 


Tcl-el-Ychoodieh,  xii,  18. 

Telepathy,  xviii,  708. 

Telephone,  the,  i,  740;  ii,  Tiw*. ; 
statistics,  xii,  7S5 ;  ix,  307 ;  xi. 
811 ;  mechanical,  xi,  611 ;  litiirs- 
tion,  xii,  649. 

Telescopy  xii,  187 ;  xvi,  65 ;  Lick, 
X,  64 ;  Yerkes,  xviii,  47. 

Tell  Defenneh,  xi,  28. 

Teller,  Henry  M., portrait,  vii,  811. 

Tellkampf,  J.  L.,  sketch,  i,  741. 

Tellurium,  new  oxide  of,  viii.  Ill  : 
in  copper,  iXj  477. 

Telpherage,  viii,  679. 

Tem^rairCj  illustration,  vii,  569. 

Tempcl,  discoveries,  ii,  46 ;  iv,  51  ; 
comet,  X,  60 :  obit,  xiv,  671. 

Temperance.  See  Prohibition,  viii. 
661,  and  for  conventions  and 
State  acts,  see  articlea  on  tin- 
States. 

Temperance  map,  xvi,  815. 

Temperance  Society,  Church  <»t' 
England,  xiii,  14. 

Temperature,  sense  of,  x,  689 ;  de- 
termination of  rate,  xi.  540  ;  eru- 
ditions that  affect,  xii,  488 ;  ob- 
servations, in  Russia,  488;  of 
the  ocean,  489 ;  at  Bocoon,  Eng- 
land,  and  Mount  Washinifton, 
489;  effect  of,  on  the  blood. 
673:  xiii,  531  :  xiv,  546. 

Temple,  Sir  Kicnard,  ix,  46. 

Temple,  W.  G.,  obit  and  port.. 
xix,  602. 

Temporal  Power,  the,  Spanish 
Cortes  on,  ii,  699.     See  Papacy* 

Tenant^,  compensation  for  im- 
provements by,  viii,  410. 

Ten  Brocck,  R.^  obit.,  xvii,  577. 

Tenduf,  vi,  827. 

Tengkoe  Arab,  v,  555. 

Tennessee,  in  each  volume ;  views. 
i,  744 ;  ii,  711  j  oommission  of 
asfriculture,  statistics,  and  minci^. 
i,^  741 ;  Slate  debt,  i,  742 ;  ii. 
708,  710 ;  iii.  780 ;  iv,  8S7 :  vi. 
830,  881 ;  viii,  757  ;  bill  to  abol- 
ish fees,  iv,  826 ;  repudiation  of 
railroad  bonds,  837 ;  refieal  of  the 
Memphis  charter  and  others,  629 : 
yellow  fever,  829 ;  education,  p«^ 
nal  institutions,  681,  682;  in- 
crease ot  repre«entatives(,  vi. 
881  ;  mineral  wealth,  vii,  7^9; 
manufactures,    790;    ochre   de- 

Kosits  discovered,  ix,  757 ;  tim- 
er, 757;  peanuts,  x,   748;  xii. 

758 ;    population,  xv,   795,  and 

xvi,  818 ;  convict  mining  troubk-^ 

in,  xvi,  821,  and  xvii,  725. 
Tennyson,  Allred,  Lord,    sketcli 

ancf  port.,  xvii,  727. 
Tennev,  Sanb«>rn,  obit,  K,  589. 
Tcnney,  S.  M.  B.,  obit,  i^  624. 
Tcnney,  W.  J.,  sketch,  viii,  75**. 
Tenno  (Mikado),  the,  ix,  416. 
Tenom,  rajah  of,  ix,  558. 
Tenure-of-Offlce  Act,  x,  4^2. 
Te  Rama  Rao,  volcano,  ix,  275, 27 «. 
Tergukassoff,  sketch,  li,  712. 
Terhune,  John,  obit.,  ad,  7<H. 
Terra-cotta,  ix,  246. 
TciTa  del  Fnego,  x,  41 ;  xii,  315; 

the  i>eoplc.  x,  41,  42. 
Terrapin-Culture,  x,  748. 
Terreros,  (Jen.,  x,  142. 
Terriersj  ix,  260,  261. 
Territories,  United  States,  survtv 

of,  i,  883 ;  iii,  386 ;  »dmi»8ioii  *>t 

ix,  213. 
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Terry,  A.  H.,  i,  48;  x,  429;  obit., 

XV,  796. 
Terry,  David  S.,  obit.,  xiv,  649. 
Terrv,  William,  obit.,  xiii,  655. 
Tersani.  Eugenio,  obit.,  xiv,  671. 
Tescbenoeig,  E.,  obit.,  xi,  727. 
Test-oatb,  repeal,  ix,  208. 
Tctnuld,  Mt,  xii,  813. 
Teaffcl,  W.  G.,  obit.,  iii,  662. 
Teuscb,  Dr.,  xi,  882. 
Tewfik  Bey,  death  of,  viii,  802. 
Tewflk  I,  X.  805,  807.    See  Mo- 

haronied  Tcwiik. 
Tewflk,  FaBha,  port.,  xvii,  246. 
Tewflk,  Pasha,  obit.,  xvii,  604. 
Tewksbnry  almshouse,  viii,  617. 
Te  Whiti,  vii,46. 
Texarkano,  xvi,  172. 
Texa:},  in  every  volume ;  view  in, 
xi,  814 ;  new  constitution,  i,  745. 
747 ;    land-office,    747 ;    natural 
advantaizes  of   the  State,  714; 
cotton-crop,   cattle-trade,    786 ; 
constitutional   amendments,  iv, 
829;    vi,    886;   xii,    760;  land- 
frauds,  iv,  881 ;   furtive  crimi- 
nals, 881,  882  ;  school-lands,  v, 
685 ;  cost  of  frontier  battalion, 
vi,  884;   State  oapitol  burned, 
887 ;  new  capitol,  vii,  794 ;   xi, 
815 ;  the  governor's  course  as  to 
convicts,  etc.,  vii,  796 ;  rcAourues, 
soil,  and  climate,  795 ;  drought, 
xi,  815  ;  Greer  county,  xii,  760 ; 
population,  XV,  798;  public  lands, 
xvj  800;   drouth  in,  xvii,  789; 
irrigation,  xix,  741. 
Texas  Indeirnity  stock,  vii,  899. 
Textile,  a  new,  xii,  140 ;  xiii,  258. 
Textile  manufactures,  vi,  548. 
Thacher,  Gconre  H.,  obit.,  xii,  616. 
Thaokray,  G.  £.,  experiments,  xi, 

584. 
Thalberg,  xi,  48. 
Thalline,  x,  800. 
TboUophytes,  ix,  98. 
Thamnoi,  battle  at,  x,  31. 
Thanksgiving,  Japanese,  xi,  459. 
Tbasos,  ruins  at,  xii,  22. 
Thatcher,  J.  K.,  obit.,  xvi,  658. 
Tliatcher,  T.  A.,  obit.,  xi,  704. 
Thaumegifis,  ruins  of,  xiv,  28. 
Thaxter,  Benjamin,  obit.,  xi,  704. 
Thaxtcr,  Celia,  sketch  and  port., 

xix,  748. 
Thaxter,  Edward  K.,  obit.,  vi,  689. 
Thayer,  Nathaniel,  obit.,  viii,  595. 
Thayer,  Thomas  B.,  obit.,  xi,  704. 
TheWd,  Dr.  J.  8.,  obit.,  i,  625. 
Tfaebaw^  King,  iv,  100;  attempt  to 
assossmate,  v,  69 ;  position  of, 
vii,  416;  x,  118, 114,  115;  xii,  81. 
Thches,   royal  mummies  at,   vii, 

261. 
Thein,  detection  of,  ii,  95. 
Tlieistic  Church,  ix,  759. 
Thekut,  X,  86. 
Themistoeles,  wall  of,  x,  86. 
Theological  Schools,  viii,  760. 
Thcosophy,  xviii,  716. 
Theresa,  Empress,  obit,  xiv,  671. 
Th^rdse,  Sister,  obit.^  xvi,  687. 
Thermo-Chemistry,  iii,  90. 
Thcssaly,  brigandage  in,  v,  690. 
Thetis,  the,  ix,  29  et  %«q. 
Thibaudin,  M.,  viii,  367,  866,  867. 
Thibaut,  M.,  x,  155. 
Thibet,  explorations  in,  i,  329 ;  iii, 
859 ;  iv,  899  ;  v,  289  ;  ix,  348  ; 
X.  395.  396,  897 ;  xi,  377 ;  cause 
of  difficult  accew,  iv,  400 ;  pro- 


ductions,   400,    401  ;    proposed 

mission  to,  xi,  439. 
Thieblin,  N.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  655. 
Thierry,  fid ouard,  obit.^  xix,  628. 
Thiers,  L.  A.,  sketch,  ii,  715 ;  ad- 
dress of,  to  electors.  815. 
Tliionvillo,  defense  ot,  x,  480. 
Thiophen,  ix,  122. 
Thistle,  Russian,  xix,  555. 
Thollon,  observations,  viii,  20,  25. 
Tholuck,  F.  A.  G.^obit,  ii,  612. 
Thomas,  A.  G.,  obit.,  xvii,  604. 
Thomas,  B.  F.,  obit.^iii,  646. 
Thomas,  Edward,  obit.,  xi,  727. 
Thomas,  Gren.  George  U.,  x,  428. 
Thomas,  Francis,  obit.,  i,  625. 
Thomas,  P.  F.,  obit.^  xv,  668, 
Thomas,  Sidney  G.,  invention  by, 

V,  208;  obit.,  X,  670. 
Thompson,  C.  G..  sketch,  xiii,  655. 
Thompson,  Charles  P.,  obit.,  xix, 

602. 
Thompson  and  Houston,  invention 

by,  ui,  279  ;  vU,  266. 
Thompson,  Elizabeth,  ix,  44. 
Thompson,  Geonge,  ooit.,  iii,  662. 
Thompson,  J.,  obit.,  xv,  668. 
Thompson,  Jacob  B.,  x,  159. 
Thompson,  John,  obit,,  xvi,  658. 
Thompson,  J.  P.,  obit.,  iv,  696. 
Thompson,   Joseph   Peter,   obit., 

xix,  602. 
Thompson,  L.,  discovery,  iii^  84. 
Thompson,  Launt,  x,  362 ;  xh,  280 ; 

obit.,  xix,  603. 
Thompson,  Robert  L.,  observations 

by,  xi,  536. 
Thompson,  R.  W.,  sketch,  ii^  716. 
Thompson,  S.  P.,  theory  oi  cleo- 

tridty,  vi,  240. 
Thompson,  Sir  J.  S.  D.,  obit.,  xix, 

628. 
Thompson,  W.  M.,  obit.,  xix,  603. 
Thompson,  W.  T.,  obit.,  vii,  848. 
Thorns,  William  J.,  obit.,  x,  670. 
Thomsen,  J.,  experiments,  li,  499. 
Thomson,  Sir  C.  Wyville,  expedi- 
tion of,  vii,  831 ;  obit-,  647. 
Thomson,  Elihu,  xii,  486. 
Thomson,  Joseph,  explorations  by, 

iv,  402;   V,  296;   viii,  885;  ix, 

847,545;  x,  393^  395. 
Thomson,  J.  J.,  xii.  100. 
Thomson,  R.  T..  xii,  108. 
Thomson,  W.,  obit.,  xv,  690. 
Thomson,  W.,  inventions,  ii,  498; 

iii,  351 ;  iv,  419 ;  vi,  239, 253,  255 ; 

vii.  223,  269 ;  viii,  116 ;  ix,  46. 
Thonngton,  James,  obit.,  xii,  616. 
Thorium,  x,  163. 

Thornburgb,  J.  M.,  obit.,  xv,  668. 
Thome,  Charles  R.,  obit.j  viii,  696. 
Thome,    C.    Robert,   obit.,   xviii, 

573. 
Thome,  John  S.,  obit.,  v,  596. 
Thornton,  Sir  Edward,  x,  4^  11. 
Thornton,  H.  R.,  obit.,  xviii,  578. 
Thornton,  John  W.,  ooit.,  iii,  646, 
Thorpe,  Prof.,  xii,  110,  111. 
Thori^,  T.  B.,  sketch,  iii,  788. 
Thonvaldsen  museum,  i,  228. 
Thoulet,  M.  J.,  xii,  816. 
Thousand  Islands,  the,  vi^  838. 
Thrasher,  John  S.,  obit.,  iv,  696. 
Thritt  Congress,  iii,  314. 
Throckmorton,  J.  W.,  obit.,  xix, 

603. 
Throop,  M.  H.,  obit.,  xvii,  577. 
Thuku-t  (Pithom),  x,  36. 
Thuong,  obit.,  xi,  728. 
Thursday  Island,  fortified,  x,  Gl. 


Thurston,  F.  T.,  disooveries,  vi, 
542;  ix,  46,  477,  478,  737. 

Thurston,  J.  B.,  x,  420. 

Thuen-Quan  Fort,  besieged,  x,  26. 

Thunder-storms,  xiii,  584. 

Thuyet,  x,  80,  81. 

Thury,  M.,  ix,  519. 

Thwing,  E.  P.,  obit.,  xviii.  578. 

Thymol  as  an  anti-ferment,  i,  95. 

Thyroidectomy,  ix,  748. 

Thyroid  glancf,  the^  x,  695. 

Tiberias,  citv  of,  xu,  25. 

Ticino^  revolution  in,  xv,  798 ;  re- 
volt lUj  xvi,  813. 

Tide-indicator,  xviii,  285. 

Tidemand,  Adolf,  sketch,  i,  747. 

Tidy,  M.,  on  water  analysis,  iii,  91. 

Tientsin,  treaties  of,  x,  28,  29. 

Tierra  de  la  Guerra,  v,  298. 

Tiff;  iv,  689,  640. 

Tiffin,  Ohio,  xvi,  172. 

Tigro,  war  in,  xviii,  1. 

Tilbury  docks,  x,  883. 

Tilden,  Mosos  Y.,  obit.,  1,  625. 

Tilden,  Prof.,  his  address,  xiii,  45. 

Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, i,  748 ;  his  nomination,  786 ; 
letters  from,  ill.  717 ;  v,  697 ;  obit, 
and  portnut,  xi,  815. 

Tilden,  W.  A.,  xi,  187 ;  xii,  102. 

Tiles,  IX,  248. 

Tileston,  William  M.,  obit.,  v,  596. 

Tilghman,  R.  C,  obit.,  iv,  697. 

TilUunook  Light-house,  vii,  283; 
illustration,  xix,  685. 

Tilton,  John  K.,  sketch,  xiii,  656. 

Tilton,  John  Rollin,  xi,  347. 

Timbuctoo,  vi,  328. 

Time,  standard,  colored  map,  viii, 
761;  signals,  ix,  48;  universal, 
54 ;  reckoning,  xi,  59. 

Timlow,  G.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  650. 

Timofeki,  i,  323. 

Timor  Island,  revolt  in,  xii^  684. 

Tin.  alloys  or,  iv,  4 ;  dctenoration 
o^,  vii,  588 ;  viii,  116 ;  in  Dakota, 
528 ;  market^  ix,  480 ;  xiii,  526 ; 
xvi,  510;  xviii,  488;  discoverios 
of.  XV,  801.    See  Metallurgy. 

Tindall,  Admiral,  obit.,  i,  648. 

Tinedek,  xi,  115. 

Tin-plate  Industry,  xviii,  717. 

Tintmnabulum^  xiii,  24. 

Tintometer,  xvi,  710.  , 

Tippoo  Tip,  X,  796 ;  xii,  251. 

Tirard  cabinet,  the,  xii,  297. 

Tirard  ministry,  fall  of,  xiii,  845; 
xiv,  834. 

Tirard,  Pierre  E.,  sketch,  iv,  886 : 
viii,  357,  867 ;  obit.,  xviii,  587. 

Tirhakah,  King,  ix,  20. 

Tiryns,  ix,  23 ;  x,  87  ;  xi,  38. 

Tisdell,  N.  P.,  report,  x^  192, 198. 

Tisserand,  observations,  iii,  86.  ■ 

Tissot,  Charles  J.,  obit.,  ix,  628, 

Tissues,  examining,  ix,  124. 

Tisza,  Koloman,  ix,  70;  xii.  61. 

Tithe  agitation,  xiii,  892 ;  xiv,  891. 

Tithes,  in  Quebec,  viii,  674. 

Titian,  sale  of  a  picture  by,  x,  86. 

Titiens,  Theresa,  obit.,  ii,  612. 

Toadstools  and  Mushrooms,  xi,  590. 

Tobacco,  commerce  in,  iv,  170 ;  cul- 
tivation of  seed,  v,  197 ;  inspec- 
tion, vii,  463 ;  monopoly  in  Ger- 
many, 856 ;  injured  \y  manures, 
X,  274 ;  statistics,  xvii,  764. 

Tobias,  Laging,  x,  625. 
Tobler,  Titus,  obit.,  ii,  612. 
Tobogganing,  ix,  759. 
Tocqueville,  Count  de,  obit.,  i,  644. 
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Todd,  Lemuel,  obit.,  xvi.  668. 

Todleben,  E.  F.  I.,  sketch,  ii,  716; 
obit,  and  portrait,  ix,  761. 

Tofi^gle-press,  illustration,  xi,  785. 

Togno  negroes,  ix,  865. 

Tokar,  battle,  ix,  292 ;  xvi,  273. 

Tokio,  University  of,  vi,  458. 

Toll,  Baron  E.  von,  xii,  816. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  growth  of,  id,  187 ; 
water,  xix,  779. 

ToUemacho,  Baron,  obit.,  xv,  691. 

Tolles,  ix,  608,  509,  512,  614. 

Toloachi  plant,  the,  viii,  538. 

Tolstoi,  Alexis,  i,  475. 

Tolstoi,  Demetrius,  v,  846;  xiv,  671. 

Tolstoi,  Count  Lyof,  i,  475 ;  x,  546 ; 
xi,  442 ;  vii,  786 ;  ix,  709. 

Tombs,  in  Spun,  xii,  23. 

Tommasi,  experiments^  iv,  444. 

Tommasi,  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  669. 

Tom  Thumb,  obit.,  viii,  596. 

Tonic  Sol-fa.  ix,  545. 

Tong  King  Sing,  obit.,  xvii,  604. 

Tonga  Islands,  tne,  ix,  866 ;  church 
trouble  in,  x,  588 ;  monument  in, 

"    xiv,  29. 

TonitCj  X,  848. 

Tonqum,  war  in,  viii,  870 ;  article, 
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sion, V,  183  ;  on  the  Mississippi, 
483 ;  statistics,  xvi,  847 ;  xvii, 
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annexation  to  the  British  Em- 
pire, ii,  7,  721 ;  dissatisfaction 
m,  iv,  128  ;  revolt  in,  v,  81,  88 ; 
independence,  vi,  4;  outbreak, 
86  ;  settlement,  88, 859  ;  troubles 
in,  viii,  92  ;  ix,  115. 
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Tschaikowsky,  P.,  obit.,  xriii.  ^W. 

Tseng,  Marquis,  x,  27,  28;  obit., 
XV,  691. 

Tso-TBung-t'anir,  v,  106;  obit,  \, 
670. 

Tsuchiakabe,  xi,  292. 

Tubercle  badllus,  viii,  770. 

Tuberculosis,  vii,  798 ;  ix,  66S ; 
Koch's  remedy  for,  xv.  $02. 

Tucker,  Henry  H.,  sketon.  xiv,  UpO. 

Tuoker,  N.  B.,  obit.,  zv^6^9. 

Tuckerman,  Edward,  obit.,  xi,  705. 

Tuckerman,  S.  P.,  obit.,  xv,  66\f. 

Tucson,  Anzona.  xii,  182. 

Tu  Due,  obit,,  viii,  605 ;  x,  80.  Si- 
Tufts,  Charies,  obit.,  i,  625. 

Tutls,  Gardiner,  obit.,  xvi,  659. 

Tuigg,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  650. 

Tuileries  ana  Louvre,  ii,  Sio. 

Tulane,  Paul,  obit.,  xii,  617 ;  hiv 
donations,  vii,  484. 

Tulipinc,  x,  802, 

TuUoch,  John,  obit.,  xi,  706. 

TuUooh,  Principal,  quoted,  xiii,  T. 

Tun,  Prinoe,  sketch,  xiv,  672. 

Tundra,  vii,  888. 

Tungurahua,  eruption  of,  xi,  8<)6. 

Tungus.  the,  vii,  338. 

Tunis,  1,  9;  Frendi  intenrenticHi 
in,  vi,  809,  811,  449,  840;  ItalL.n 
exiytcment  over,  vi,  448;  vii, 
487;  treaty,  822;  viii,  S5H;  ix, 
838,  840;  x,  881 ;  xii,  2^;  ^  i, 
858;  xiv,  848;  xvi,  314;  xviii, 
329. 

Tunkers,  xiii,  77;  xiv,  69;  xix, 
84.  See  article  Baptisti^,  in  tm-h 
volume  except  xv,  xvi,  xvii. 

Tunnel  drainage,  xiv^  658. 

Tunnels,  i,  255;  ventilation  of,  ri, 
248 ;  spiral,  ibid. ;  reatoruSion  <  i 
an  old  Roman,  249 ;  the  HqiIsoo 
River,  ii,  278;  iii,  291 ;  diftL<ttr 
a:,  V,  580;  vii,  281;  Baltimoi\% 
ti,  278 ;  cost  of  Uoosac,  vi,  537 ; 
Severn,  ii,  278;  vi,  249;  vii, 
282;  British  Channel,  it,  S4«>; 
vi,  243,  248;  panic  oonoemiDiT, 
vii,  284 ;  viii.  806 ;  Mersey,  viii, 
81 ;  X,  381 ;  illuatrationsY  xi,  316, 
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S17;  in  Saxony,  ii,  278;  St. 
Godiard,  iii,  280;  iv,  840;  v, 
t*6;  vi,  248,  819;  vii,  11,  280; 
Mont  Ccniu,  v,  247 ;  Arlberjr,  vi, 
24»,  244,  247 ;  vii,  281 ;  viii,  810 ; 
X,  381 ;  proposed  Simplon,  vii, 
11;  through  the  Pyrenees,  vi, 
^^48 ;  through  Popocatepetl,  viii, 
5S7 ;  illustration  of  the,  at  Ilal- 
lett'a  Point,  i,  880;  xi,  816; 
Severn  Railway,  817 ;  Big  Bend, 
318;  at  Stockholm,  illustration, 

'  319;  submarine,  819 ;  of  Galena, 
762;  xviii,  279. 

Tupman,  6.  L.,  observations  by, 
ill,  86;  iv,58. 

Tupper,  H.  M.,  obit.,  xviii,  578. 

Tapper,  Martin  F.,  obit.,  xiv,  672. 

Turco-Greek  oommission,  tlie,  iv, 
459. 

Turf,  ten  years'  record,  xii,  767. 

Turs^nien,  1.,  sketch,  viii,  771. 

Turkey,  the,  x.  890. 

Turkey,  in  oacn  volume ;  ma]w.  i, 
750^  755 ;  religions  and  nation- 
alities of,  i,  758;  the  Andrassy 
note,  754 ;  relief  of  Nicsic — vic- 
tory by  Raouf  Pasha,  756 ; 
Mukhtar  Pasha  takes  command, 
756;  retbrms  promised,  756; 
the  Bosnian  oommission,  756; 
Ilerzegovinian  insurgents  reject 
tlie  provisions  of  the  Andrasyy 
note,  757;  demands  of  insur- 
i?ents,  758;  military  encounters, 
758 ;  expedition  of  Liubibrotics, 
758 ;  attacks  of  Mukhtar  Pasha, 

758,  769;  massacre  at  Salonioa, 

759,  760;  conference  at  Ber- 
lin, 760;  dethronement  of 
Abdul-Aziz,  760.;  Murad  V  be- 
comes Sultan,  760 ;  death  of  Ab- 
dul, 760,  761;  Ristioh-Gruitch 
ministry,  761;  declaration  of 
war,  762;  Servians  storm  Bie- 
lina,  768;  army  of  the  Ibar 
under  Gen.  Zach,  764;  Mon- 
tenegrins take  Stolatz,  764; 
Servians  beaten  at  Mramor, 
765;  Turks  take  Saitchar,  765 ; 
battles  of  Alexinatz  and  Plana, 
765,  766  J  defeat  of  Turks,  767 ; 
Roumanian  demands,  767 ;  the 
convention  of  Ghent  agreed  to. 
767,  768;  Mured  V  insane  and 
removed,  768;  Abdul  Hamid, 
Sultan,  768;  armistice,  769 ;  plot 
agiunst  the  Sultan,  770 ;  capture 
of  Alexinatz,  Russian  interfer- 
ence, truce,  771 ;  Midhat  Pasha, 
Vizier,  773;  new  constitution, 
778,  774 ;  the  three  sultans,  774. 
For  an  account  of  the  war  with 
Rusftia,  see  the  article  Turkey 
in  vols,  ii  and  iii.  Albanian  de- 
mands, V,  687  ;  scheme  of  gov- 
ernmant  tor  Asia  Minor,  680; 
famines,  689.  690 ;  murders,  690 ; 
oomplication  of  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion, vi,  839;  Russian  interfer- 
ence, vt,  842;  Albanian  league, 
842;  financial  schemes  of  the 
Sultan,  vii,  802,  803;  Said  Pa- 
sha's proposed  reforms,  808 ;  dis- 
content and  sedition,  804;  the 
Armenian  question,  viii,  773  ;  ac- 
tion in  reference  to  Bulgaria,  x, 
110;  Cretan  troubles,  774;  x, 
752;  xii,  773;  religious  ditllcul- 
tie8|  ix,  764 ;  disturbances  in  Al- 
bania, X,  752;   agreement  with 
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tion, 755  J  treaty  with  the  United 
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patriarchate,  xii,  778^  774 ;  fom- 
ine  in  Asia  Minor,  xii,  774 ;  Ar- 
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Turkish  bath,  ii,  725. 

Turkistan,  i,  776;  ix,  712;  an- 
nexed by  Russia,  x,  2 ;  statistics 
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Persian  expedition  against,  44; 
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Tuttle.  J.  M.,  obit.,  xvU,  579. 
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Tweedy,  John,  obit.,  xvi.  659. 
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Tyler,  Gen.  John  S.,  obit.,  i,  626. 
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Tyler,  Morris,  obit.,  i,  626. 

Tyler,  Samuel,  sketch,  iii,  799. 

Tyler,  Tex.,  xvi,  173. 

Tyndall,  Joon,  on  the  germ  theory, 
iii,  887  ;  experiments  by,  vi,  7^7 ; 
ix,  304;  sketch,  etc..  xviii,  727. 

Tynff,  Stephen  U.,  obit.,  x,  654. 

Type-writers,  xv,  807. 

Tyre,  researcnes  at,  ix,  28. 

Tyrol,  the,  autonomy  refused  to, 
ii,  68 ;  first  Protestant  church  in, 
iv,  67 ;  intolerance  in,  v,  45. 

TyHon,  explorations,  iii,  858. 

Uchatius,  Baron,  gun,  i,  57 ;  ex- 
|.>eriments,  ii,  500 ;  obit,,  vi,  696. 

Ultelmann,  observations,  vi,  749. 

TJfiington,  pavement,  ix,  22. 

Ugando,  xvi,  264 ;  xvli,  241 ;  xviii, 
271. 

Uhde*  Frederick,  x,  362;  xii,  276. 

Uhlrich,  Joseph  A.,  obit.,  xi,  728, 

Uhrich,  Jean  J.  A.,  obit.,  xii,  688. 

UhthofT,  experiments,  x,  691, 

Ujfolvy,  M.,  researches,  ii,  827. 

Ulbach,  Louis,  sketch,  xiv,  672, 

Ule,  Otto  E.  v.,  sketch,  i,  777. 

Ulea  Island,  x,  189. 

Uled-Bonnsog,  rebellion  of,  i,  21. 

Uled-Sidi-Shcik,  tribe  of,  i,  20. 

Ullman,  Daniel,  obit.,  xvii,  579. 

Ulrich,  Charles  F.,  x,  361 ;  xi,  846. 

Ulrid,  Hermann,  obit.,  ix,  628. 


Ulundi,  battle  of,  iv,  126. 

Ulysses,  palace  of,  ix,  23. 

Umbellunc  add,  vii,  87. 

Uinnyamana.  ix,  114,  115. 

Umquikala,  Chief,  x^  186. 

Uncle  Tom,  obit^  viii,  596. 

Underwood,  A.  B.,  obit.,  xiii,  666. 

Underwood,  F.  H.,  obit.,  xix,  604. 

Underwood,  J.  R.,  obit.,  i,  625. 

Underwood,  Judsre,  x,  ^1. 

Underwood,  J.  W.  H.,  obit.,  xiii, 
656. 

Union  of  Churehes,  in  Scotland, 
xviii^  196. 

Unitarians,  statistics,  etc.,  in  vols. 
,  u,  ill,  V,  vii,  IX,  xu.  xiu,  XIV, 
xvi,  xviii,  xix ;  schools  and  so- 
cieties, i,  777;  national  confer- 
ence, i,  777  ;  Ju,  799 ;  v,  691 ; 
ix,  765 ;  German  Protestant  Un- 
ion, i,  777 ;  Hungarian  synod, 
778 ;  ix,  766 ;  xii,  775 ;  British 
Association,  ii,  746;  bureau  of 
supply,  iii,  799 ;  associations, 
800;  nonsubscribing  Presbyte- 
rians, 800 ;  benevolent  aocieties, 
iXj  765;  in  Great  Britain,  765; 
xu,  775. 

United  Brethren  Churoh^  statis- 
tics, etc.,  in  vols,  i,  ii,  iii,  v,  vii, 
X,  xi,  xix ;  increase,  i,  778 ;  con- 
ference,  ii,  746 ;  x,  755 ;  mis- 
Mons,  ill,  801 ;  convention,  801 ; 
collections,  v,  691 ;  xi,  822 ;  bish- 
ops, V,  691 ;  seminaries,  692 ; 
constitutional  changes,  xi,  828; 
xviii,  781. 

United  Evangelical  Chureh,  xix, 
748. 

United  States,  article  in  every  vol- 
ume; proceedings  of  Congress 
under  the  title  Congress  in  every 
volume;  army  operations  under 
the  title  Army  of  the  United 
States  in  first  seven  volume.<«;  cen- 
sus and  mnp,  see  below.  United 
States  Census ;  finances,  see  Fi- 
nances of  the  United  States,  and 
Financial  Review ;  presidential 
nominations,  see  vols.  i.  v,  ix, 
xiii,  xvii  ;  settlement  of  tne  elec- 
tion question,  i,  793 ;  civil-service 
reform,  ii,  748  ;  silver  bill,  750 ; 
fishery  commission,  752;  gran- 
ger coses,  758 ;  Bread-Winners' 
League,  761 ;  question  of  fraud 
in  the  election,  Iii,  802 ;  investi- 
gating committee,  802 ;  origin  of 
the  present  relations  with  China, 
iii,  810 ;  the  war-levy  decided  not 
to  bold  against  the  States,  iv,  836 ; 
Mormon  emigration,  837;  de- 
cline of  the  carrying  trade,  837, 
838;  comparison  ot  census  re- 
turns, V,  692;  Chinese  treaty 
on  immigration,  704;  star-route 
frauds,  vi,  848 ;  trials,  viii,  777 ; 
Sergeant  Mason's  offense,  vi,  848 ; 
vii,  806.  807;  triol  and  execu- 
tion of  tne  assassin  of  the  Presi- 
dent, 809;  Capt.  Howgate's  ar- 
refit  and  escape,  810 ;  census,  xdi, 
814-822;  Indians  captured  by 
Gen.  Crook,  viii,  777,  778 ;  pen- 
sions, 780;  the  treasury,  reduc- 
tion of  taxation,  789 ;  new 
bureaus  ond  commissions,  ix, 
766 ;  treaties,  767  ;  the  life-saving 
service,  ix,  777 ;  prime  meridian 
conference,  777 ;  Washington 
monument,  777 ;  the  navy,   x. 
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760 ;  trouble  with  Indians,  764 ; 
coast  defenses,  764;  anti -poly- 
gamy act,  764 ;  the  fisheries,  x, 
764;  Alaska,  x^  765;  xi,  826; 
xii,  779 ;  oxaibitions,  xi,  846 ; 
Mexioo  and  the  Cutting;  case, 
825 ;  centennial  of  the  constitu- 
tion, xii,  780 ;  Indiaas,  xiv,  806, 
and  XV,  821 ;  Coabt  Survey,  xvi, 
881 ;  reciprocity  treatietf,  832 ; 
seal  question,  884;  manufac- 
tures, xix,  753. 

United  States,  census  of,  vli,  815 ; 
XV,  821 ;  maps  showing  dlMtribu- 
tion  of  population,  vi,  850. 

United  States  Daughters,  xix,  642. 

United  States  Finances,  a  separate 
article  in  every  volume  alter  the 
seventh. 

United  Workmen,  xii^  784. 

Universal    suffrage    m    Belgium, 

^  xviii,  76. 

Universal istSj  i,  ii,  iii,  v,  vii,  viii, 
ix,  X,  xi,  xii,  xiii.  xiv,  xvi ;  xix, 
759 ;  societies  ana  Institutions,  i, 
798 ;  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion, iii,  818;  women's  cente- 
nary association,  iii,  813;  viii, 
811 ;  ix,  787 ;  x,  771 ;  xi,  882 ;  xii, 
786 ;  missions,  vii,  822 ;  xii,  786 ; 
Winchester  profession  of  faith, 
vii,  822 ;  historical  society,  viii, 
811;  ix,  787;  x,  771 ;  xii,  786. 

University  federation,  x,  675. 

University  of  Copenhagen,  iv,  818. 

Unnex-er,' J.  G.,  obit,  xviii,  578. 

Unruh,  Herr  von,  obit..j  xi,  728. 

Upchurch,  John  J.,  obit.,  xii,  6!8. 

Upham,  James,  obit.,  xviii,  578. 

Upholstery,  ix,  787. 

Upjohn,  Richard,  obit.,  iii,  647. 

Upingtonia,  xi,  184. 

Upptington.  Mr.,  .x,  86,  87,  88. 

Upright,  Elizabeth,  case  of,  iv,  o7:i. 

Upson,  A.  J.,  sketch,  xvii,  769. 

Upton,  AVinsiow,  xii,  498. 

Uranus,  viii,  24 ;  xiv,  46. 

Urdaneta,  x,  776. 

Ursa,  tbrmation  of,  viii,  637. 

Urethone,  x,  801. 

Urgel,  Count  of,  ix.  845. 

Unnston,  Capt.,  killed,  xiii^  436. 

Umer,  I><athan  I).,  obit.,  xviii,  578. 

Uruguay,  i,  794 ;  vi,  857  ;  troubles 
in,  V,  16;  viii,  811:  ix,  789;  x, 
771;  xii,  786;  xiii,  829;  xiv, 
815;  XV.  841;  xvi,  851;  xvii, 
770  ;  xviii,  748 ;  xix,  759. 

Usher,  James  M.,  obit.,  xvi,  659. 

Usher,  J.  P.,  obit.,  xiv,  651. 

Usibcpu,  defeat  of  Cetewayo  bv, 
viii,  91;  ix,  114,  115;  x,  18d.  ' 

Uslar,  Baron,  i,  828. 

Usury,  West  Virginia,  bill,  iv,  845 ; 
Georgia  law,  vi,  834;  effect  of 
Kiernan  law,  vii,  117. 

Usutus,  the,  ix,  114. 

Utah,  in  every  volume  except  i,  iv, 
V,  vii ;  view  in,  ii,  756 ;  school- 
law,  ii,  765 ;  polvgamy,  755 ;  iii, 
813,  814;  vi,  859,  860:  viii,  812; 
ix,  791, 792;  x,778;  xi,833;  xii, 
789;  silk-culture,  iii,  756 ;  popu- 
lation, vi,  859;  missionaries  of 
Mormonism,  859 ;  the  hierarchy, 
the  dominant  power,  859 ;  re- 
organized church  opposed  to 
polygamy,  860^  the  Edmunds 
law,  viii,  812 ;  its  operation,  ix, 
791 :  X,  773 ;  xi,  88.'} ;  Edmunds- 
Tucker  act,  xii,  789 :  education, 


X,  778;  salt,  x,  778;  xi,  888; 
constitutional  convention,  xii, 
788;  prosecutions  for  bigamy, 
789 ;  population,  xv,  841 ;  clasd- 
flcation  of  population,  xvii,  771 ; 
mineral  products  of,  772 ;  State- 
hood, 773 ;  enabling  act,  xix,  761. 

Utes,  attack  upon  tne,  xii,  143; 
the,  xiii,  180;  xvui,  177;  xix, 
149,  761. 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  growth  of,  xi,  188. 

Uvura,  ix,  347. 

Uzbecks,  x,  2,  8. 

Uzes,  J.  M.  G..  obit.,  xviii,  588. 

Vaccination  with  disease,  vi,  347. 
Va^rrants,  sale  of.  xviii,  499. 
Van,  Aaron  S.,  ooit.,  vi,  689. 
Vail.  Thomas  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  651. 
Vakkan,  province  of,  x,  2 ;  its  sub- 
mission to  Kussia,  xi,  5. 
Valdau,  G.,  xi,  378. 
Valence,  theoiy  of.  x,  149. 
Valerii,  palace  of  tfie,  ix,  26. 
Vallejo,  M.  G.,  obit.,  xv,  669. 
Vallte,  Jules,  obit.,  x,  670. 
Valoucff,  Counc,  obit.^  xv,  691. 
Valuation  in  Slates,  vii,  409. 
Vambery,  Arminius,  ii,  5 ;  iii,  8. 
Vanadium  compounds,  new,  x,  154. 
Van  Aemam,  Henrr,  obit.  ^  xix,  604. 
Van  Anden,  W.,  obit.,  xvii,  579. 
Vanata,  Aloysiua,  obit.,  i,  625. 
Vanatta,  Jacob,  u bit.,  iv,  697. 
Van  Beueden,  P.  J.,  obit.,  xix,  623. 
Van  Bokkelcn,  Mr.,  x,  468. 
Van  Brunt,  Henry,  x,  861. 
Van  Buren,  D.  T.,  obit.,  xv,  669. 
Van  Buren,  W.  H.^  obit.,  viii,  596. 
Van  Camelbeke,  Bishop,  x,  31. 
Vtmce,  Albinus.  v,  552. 
Vance,  Z.  B.,  ooit.  and  port.,  xix, 

604. 
Van  Cleve,  H.  P.,  obit.,  xvi,  659. 
Vancouver,  xiii,  174. 
Van  Dc(X)eie,  C.  J.,  xviij  579. 
Vandcrbilt,  C..  sketch,  h,  756. 
Vanderbilt,  Jonn^  obit.,  ii,  589. 
Vnnderbilt,  William  H.,  obit,   x, 

774;  gift  of,  to  New  York  city, 

ix,  595. 
Vanderbilt^  Wm.  H.,  the  younger, 

obit.,  xvii,  580. 
Vanderbilt  University,  x,  775. 
Van  der  Ueyden,  Gen.,  honors  to, 

vi,  625;  ix,  558;  X,  625. 
Van  der  Hoeven.  Pruis,  x,  625. 
Vanderpocl,  A.  J.,  obit.,  xii,  618. 
Vanderpool,  James,  obit.,  i,  625. 
Von  der  Weyde,  invention,  ii,  498. 
Van  Diebble,  C,  invention,  x,  614. 
Van  Dyke,  Anton,  sale  of  pictures 

by,  X,  360,  366 ;  xii,  277. 
Van  Dyke,  Henry  J.,  xvi.  659. 
Van  Dyke,  John,  obit.,  iii,  647. 
Van  Fleet,  Abraham, obit. 2  xix,  604. 
Van  Gele,  explorations,  xii^  803. 
Van  Heurck,  experiments,  ix,  515. 
Vanilla,  xiii,  548. 
Van  Lennep,  H.  J.,  xiv,  651. 
Van  Malderon,  invention,  iii,  275. 
Van  Marcke,  at.  867. 
Van  West,  A.  R.,  obit.,  xvii,  580. 
Van  Kiekirk,  P.  J.,  ix,  112,  113; 

x,  86,  87. 
Van  Nostrand,  D.,  obit.,  xi,  705. 
Van  Oeckelen,  invention,  x,  613. 
Van  Raust,  Lydia,  obit.,  xi,  705. 
Van  Rysselbcrehe,  F.,  xviii,  588. 
Van  Swictcn.  Gen.,  ix,  557  ;  x,  625. 
Van  Vorst,  H.  C,  sketch,  xiv,  651. 


Van  Wickle,  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  65«. 
Van  Zandt,  Charles  C,  ii,  675 ;  iii. 

728;  iv,  770;  obit.,  xix,  606. 
Vaphio.  tomb  at,  xvi.  19. 
Vara,  Giovanni  B.,  ooit.,  ix,  623. 
Varick,  T.  R.^  obit.,  xii,  618. 
Varna  and  Dympbna,  viii,  383. 
Varroy,  Henn  A.,  sketch,  iv,  386. 
Vassali  Bey  Luigi,  obit.,  xii,  634. 
Vassalot,  Count  de,  x,  135. 
Vasaar,  John  G.,  sketch,  xiii,  656. 
Vatican,  the,  uussion  from,  to  China. 

X.  170 ;  conspiraoy  of  the,  xi,  4fA ; 

illustration,  i,  704;  relations  of. 

with  govemmenta.    See  Papacy. 
Vatican  library,  viii,  692. 
Vaucanson,  invention  by,  x,  6\ii. 
Vaughan,  Victor  C,  3di',  106. 
Vaughn,  O.  A.  J.,  obit.,  i,  625. 
Vaux,  W.  8.  W.,  obit.,  x,  671. 
Vcdder,  A.  M.,  obit.,  id,  647. 
Vodder,  Elihu,  ix,  249. 
Vedder,  N.,  obiL,  xvii,  680. 
Vierzon,  strike  at,  xi,  359. 
Vega,  Count  de  la,  x^  141. 
Vega,  the,  voyage  of,  iv,  411 ;  en- 
trance into  Behring  Strait,  415 ; 

in  Yokohama,  416 ;  x,  398. 
Vegetable  analyaia,  vi,  95. 
Vegetable  chemistry,  vii,  92. 
Vegetable  physiology,  ix,  660 ;  x. 

695;  xviii,  635. 
Veintemilla,  Gen.,  made  dictator 

in  Ecuador,  iii,  260 ;  govemoient 

of,  iv,  328;  v,  231;  defeat  and 

flight  of,  vu,  225 ;  viii,  287. 
Veiteh,  obit.,  x,  671. 
Vela  Vincenzo,  obit.,  xvi,  6^. 
Venezuela,  i,  795 ;  vi,  660 ;  viii,  S\^ : 

ix,  798;  x,  776:  xiii,  88S;  xiv. 

818  ^  XV,  843 ;  XVI,  865 ;  xvU,  774 ; 

xviii,  748 ;  civil  war  in,  xvii,  777 ; 

silk,  ix,  794;  rebellion^  x,  776: 

xii,  789 ;  xix,  763 ;  taiiff^cbangc«. 

790 ;  national  museum,  790. 
Venice,  aqueduct  at,  x,  882. 
Venosta,  v,  408. 
Ventilation,  v,  361. 
Venus,  diameter,  ii,  43;    transit. 

ibid.     See  Astronomical  Pnh 


rena. 

Venus,  rotation  of,  xvii,  89. 

Venusti,  sale  of  a,  x,  366. 

Vera  Cruz^  illustration,  ii,  614. 

Vemsohagin,  picture  by,  x,  712. 

Verbock,  Mr.,  x,  401. 

Verboeckhoven,  E.^obit,  vi,  6fC. 

Verdi,  ovation  to^  xii,  622. 

Vereschagin,  Bahil,  xii,  277. 

Verme,  Count  L.  dal,  xt,  884\ 

Vermilye,  T.  E.,  obit.,  xviii,  5T«. 

Vermilye,  W.  R.,  obit,,  i,  625. 

Vermont,  in  each  volume;  rv\i 
sion  of  statutes,  iii,  817 ;  v,  7oh. 
709;  bequests,  iii,  818;  vii^  8:J7: 
relative  profits  of  farming  in,  iv. 
840,  841 ;  sorghum  sugar,  841 ; 
railroad  m<mopolics,  841;  a  fa- 
mous law-case,  iv,  842^  elecUon 
case,  842;  act  to  equalise  taxa- 
tion, vi,  863;  duties  of  Stab* 
school  superintendent,  864 ;  nr^  - 
enue  bill,  vii,  823 ;  schools,  8:i6. 
827;  xii,  791;  forestry,  ix^  7%: 
maple-sugar,  x,  777,  ana  xvi,  857 
population,  xv,  844;  immigra- 
tion, 846;  Australian  ballot  la*A. 
xvi,  857,  and  xvii,  786 ;  temper- 
ance, 858. 

Veron,  Kugdne,  sketch,  xiv,  67:^. 

V4ron,  Madame,  xii,  'J94. 
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Verona,  bridge  at,  x,  330. 

VeswU,  iron-turrcted,  xii,  229. 

Vestal  virgiDs,  house  of,  ix,  26. 

Veterinary  table,  xvi,  706. 

Vctroinille,  £u|;ene,  obit.,  vi,  689. 

VetulovJQ,  site  of,  xi,  85. 

VeuiUok,  Louis,  sketch,  viii,  815. 

Veyresfcat,  J.  J.,  x,  868. 

Viiiduct  du  Loup,  xvii,  249. 

ViArdot,  Louis,  obit.,  viii,  605. 

Vibbard,  Cbauncev,  obit.,  xvi,  659. 

Vibert,  G.  J.,  xi,  347. 

Vibriones,  ix,  498. 

Vickovich,  x,  1,  2. 

Vicksburg,  Mit«.,  xvii,  120. 

Victor  Emanuel  II,  iii.  819. 

Victoria,  Apache  chief,  v,  27. 

Victoria,  city,  xiii,  174. 

Victoria,  Queen,  power  of,  to  cede 
Indian  territory,  iii,  438 ;  atten.pt 
on  the  life  of,  vii,  869 ;  portrait, 
iii,  819  :  jubilee,  xii,  791. 

Victoria,  loss  of  the,  xviii,  859. 

Victoria  Nyanza,  mission  at,  iii, 
362. 

Victoria,  province  of.  See  under 
Australia. 

Victoria  Station,  explosion  ut,  ix, 
377  ;  X,  464. 

Vieille,  x,  151, 164. 

Viel-Castel,  M.  de,  obit.,  xii,  638. 

Vienna,  fire  in,  iv,  51  ;  views  in, 
opera-house  and  cathedral,  ii, 
58,  69  ;  riots  in,  xiv,  61. 

Vieuxtemps,  Henry,  obit.,  vi,  697. 

Vigilant,  the,  lo^t  whaler,  vi,  823. 

Vigono,  Col.,  xiii,  8. 

Vi^orite,  X,  346. 

Viking  ship,  the,  xviii,  629. 

Viiain,  Vicomte,  obit.,  iii,  662. 

ViUs,  W.  F..  sketch,  x,  767,  702. 

Villages,  ancient,  xiv,  25. 

Vincennes,  Ind.,  xvii,  120. 

Vincent,  C,  discovery  by,  iv,  76. 

Vincent,  Edward,  x,  311. 

Vincent,  M.  A.  F.,  obit.,  xii,  618. 

Vines,  S^  experiments  by,  iv,  36. 

Vinton,  F.,  obit.,  xv,  669. 

Virchow,  Kudolph,  theory  of,  \i, 
650 ;  xii,  669. 

Virgin  Mary,  insult  to  the,  x,  713. 

Viiginia,  in  every  volume  j  con- 
stitutional amendments,  i,  800 ; 
stationing  of  troojvi  at  retcrs- 
burg.  i,  800.  801 ;  sympathy  with 
Soutn  Carolina,  802  ;  critts  to  the 
University.  802  ;  the  Moffat  reg- 
ister law,  u,  758  ;  the  State  debt, 
iii,  820,  821 ;  iv,  842,  843,  844 ; 
V,  709 ;  decision  under  tl  e  civil- 
rights  act,  iii^  825  ;  the  Readjusc- 
raent  party,  iv,  843,  844  ;  colored 
juror  question,  845 ;  the  Gov- 
ernor's veto  of  the  repudiation 
bill,  V,  709;  Riddlcber^er  bill, 
vii, '828,  829 ;  election  liot,  viii, 
816 ;  acts  passed  over  the  veto, 
ix,  797  \  bond  eases,  x,  268  ;  the 
o^'ster  interest,  x,  777  ;  popula- 
tion, XV,  847,  and  xvi,  859 ;  coun- 
ty debts,  XV,  h48  ;  debt  settle- 
ment, xvi,  860;  lx>undary,  xvii, 
789,  and  xviii,  711. 
Virginia  Cit\\  growth  of,  xii,  188. 

Vischer,  F.  T.,  obit.,  xii,  639. 

Vitale,  Count  Luiiri,  obit.,  i,  644. 

Vital  force,  doctrine  ot,  ix,  808. 

Viticulture,  in  United  States,  vi, 
853;  viii,  79;  Ecuador,  288 ;  Mex- 
ico, 637  ;  xiii,  37,  105,  830. 

Vitu,  Auguste,  obit.,  xvi,  687. 


Vitu,  Sultan  of,  x,  796. 

V^ivarez,  H«uri,  x,  578. 

Vivian,  Sir  H.,  obit.,  xix,  623. 

Vivisection,  regulations,  i,  360 ;  to 
prohibit,  iv,  457;  licenses,  457. 

Vizetelly,  H.  K.,  obit^  xviii,  588. 

Vizier,  the  irrand,  office  of,  abol- 
ished, iv.  833. 

Vooonius,  rollio,  palace  of,  ix,  26. 

Vodges,  William  J  obit.,  xi,  705. 

Voegtlin,  W.,  obit.,  xvii^680. 

Vogdcs,  Israel,  sketch,  xiv,  651. 

Vogel,  H.  C,  observations  by,  vii, 
87 ;  star  catalogue  by,  viii,  28. 

Vogcl,  H.  M.,  ix,  122. 

Vo^,  C,  discovery  by,  vi,  803. 

Voice,  physiology  of  the,  viii,  636. 

Voigts-Khetz,  Gen.,  ii,  613. 

Vokes,  Kosina,  obit.,  idx,  623. 

Volapttk,  xii,  794. 

Volcanic  eruptions,  of  Cotopaxi,  ii, 
268;  ix,  26;  in  Patagonia,  iii, 
865 ;  of  Etna,  iv,  527 ;  in  Ecua- 
dor, vi,  331 ;  of  Krakatoa  and 
others,  viii,  626  *  ix,  63 :  x,  400 ; 
in  Hawaiian  Irdands.  ix,  389  ; 
atmospheric  effects  or,  viii.  626 ; 
of  Ometepe,  viii,  682 ;  of  Momo- 
tombo,  XI,  66,  668.  See  Earth- 
quakes, etc.,  viii,  284. 

Volcanoes,  ix,  889,  541 ;  xiv,  669 ; 
colored  chart,  xi,  296 ;  Irazu,  x, 
898 ;  Jorullo,  illustration,  ii,  611 ; 
Asama-jama,  xii,  811 ;  Krakatoa, 
X,  400 ;  a  new,  400. 

Volckmar,  Wilhelm,  obit.,  xii,  639. 

Volkhart,  Wilhelm,  obit.,  i,  644. 

Volkmann,  A.  W.^  obit.,  ii,  618. 

Vollmer,  A.  J.,  obit.,  i,  644. 

Volta,  A.,  researches,  vii,  266. 

Volta.  sources  of  the,  xii,  305. 

Von  Lenk,  x,  848. 

Vories,  Henry  M.^  obit.,  i,  626. 

Vose,  Kichard,  obit.,  xviii^  674. 

Vought,  Walter,  obit.,  xviii,  574. 

Vo^fioy,  Rev.  C,  ix,  769. 

Vnendt,  Albrecht  de,  xi,  843. 

Vuillefroy,  F61ix,  x,  368. 

Vuleacius,  R.,  house,  ix,  26. 

Vulkovitch  muroer,  the,  xvii,  71. 

Vulpian,  E.  F.  A.,  obit.,  xii,  639, 

Wabash,  improvement,  xvii,  864. 

Wachtel,  Theodor,  obit.,  xviii,  586. 

Wuckemagel,  P..  obit.,  ii,  618. 

Waco,  Texas,  xvi,  173. 

Wadai,  vi,  327. 

Waddington,  Joshua,  obit.,  i.  644. 

Waddin>rton,  W.  II.,  sketcli,  ii, 
320  ;  Cabinet,  iv,  386  ;  ix,  290. 

Wade,  B.  F.,  sketch,  iii,  825. 

Wadhams  E.  P.,  obit.,  xvi,  660. 

Wadleigh,  B.,  obit,  xvi,  660. 

Wadlci^h,  L.  F.,  obit.,  xiii,  656. 

Wages  in  Japan,  xiii,  453. 

Wagner,  A.,  process  for  water-ex- 
amination, vi,  94. 

Wagner,  M.  F.,  obit.,  xii,  639. 

Waijner,  Richard,  music  of,  i,  671 ; 
sketch  and  port.,  viii,  816. 

Wagner,  R.  J.  von,  obit.,  v,  604. 

Wagon-road  lands,  in  Oregon, 
xviii,  597  ;  in  Idaho,  395. 

Wahala,  Bishop,  obit.,  ii,  613. 

Wahl,  W.  H.,  X,  159. 

Wailes,  J.  W.,  xi,  586. 

Waitangi.  treaty  of,  x,  66,  67. 
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